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COMMISSION. 


VICTORIA  BUG. 

VICTORIA,  by  the  Grace  of  God  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
C0t“  ’ Q“pe"  Da  “Z  0f  tie  ***.  T»  Our  Right  Trusty  and  Rigid  Well-beloved 
Noble  Grd  Z P “ Th°maS  De  ^ Barl  CowPer-  Knight  “f  Our  Most 

Nuntnf  U 1 ?«Vrter;  Hp1*  Trosty  a"d  Right  Well-beloved  Cousin  Edward 
: °Ur  Tn,Sty  and  Well-beloved  Sir  James  Caird.  Knight 
beZdlT  l°r/rt  H°n0l,rable  °rd“'  °f  the  Bathi  ^sty  and  Wdl- 
nar7oI  C TT  g“’  ***"'  006  of  0llr  do"™-  W*  in  the  Law  in  that 

L f'-t  Uf  r U?d  fmgd°m  °f  Great  Brifcain  and  Ireland  called  Ireland,  Recorder  of. 
Esquirt  Greetbt0  rrj;  “d  °”'  T™Sty  “d  Well-beloved  George  Pottrell,  junior, 

Whereas  We  have  deemed  it  expedient  that  a Commission  should  forthwith  issue  to 
S « ”y.  and  in  what  parts  of  that  portion  of  Our 
Isnd  T n 7 7 . tam  and  Ireland,  called  Ireland,  the  operation  of  the 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  is  affected  either  by  combinations  to  resist  the  enforce- 
ent  legal  obligations,  or  by  an  exceptional  fall  in  the  price  of  produce;  and  also 

avaTthen  “l  rePOfrt,t0  Wha*  “ten‘  aere  6XiStS  any  geneKd  d68ire  nmong  tenants  to 
wheth  T ■ pr0Tlsi0118  of  *0  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  and 
Whether  the  operation  of  that  Act  might  be  expedited  and  extended,  especially  in 

Anthn  T f 7 3 7 ^ Pr0Tidi”g  Seourity-  throl,gh  intervention  of  Local 

to  rto7th  th’  10anSadT“°ed  from  public  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land,  and  also 
to  report  whether  any  modifications  of  the  law  are  necessary. 

Now  know  Ye,  that  We,  reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  knowledge 

Z7?  d Z Z aUth°riSSd  alld  aPP™ted,  aad  ^ tlese  Presits  do’ 
authorise  and  appoint  you  the  said  Francis  Thomas  De  Grey,  Earl  Cowper;  Edward 

FSito  bl  o CMillt°Wn;  ^ JameS  CaM;  Neligan,  Ind  George 

hottrel!  to  be  Our  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  aforesaid. 

And  for  the  better  effecting  the  purposes  of  this  our  Commission,  We  do  by  these 
Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  to  call  before  you  or 
any  two  or  more  of  you,  such  persons  as  you  may  judge  necessary  to  examine,  Z7y 
whom  you  may  be  the  better  informed  in  the  several  matters  herebv  submitted  for 
your  consideration,  and  everything  connected  herewith,  and  generally  to  inquire  of  and 
concerning  the  premises  by  all  other  lawful  ways  and  means'  whatsoever  ; Ini  also  to 
for,  have  access  to,  and  examine  such  books,  documents,  papers,  writings  or 
records  as  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  shall  judge  likely  to  afford  the  fullest 
information  concerning  the  several  matters  hereby  submitted  for  your  consider!^ 

A»n  We  also  by  these  Presents  authorise  and  empower  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of 
you,  to  visit  and  personally  inspect  such  places  as  you,  or  any'  two  or  lore  of  you  ml 

T Ze  f°r  the  m°re  e£fe0t’,ally  «***  <"*  the  purposes  aforesaid.  7 
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And  Our  further  will  and  pleasure  is  that  you,  or  any  two  or  more  of  you,  do 
report  to  us  with  all  convenient  speed,  in  writing  under  your  hands  and  seals,  your 
several  proceedings  by  virtue  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  what  you  shall  find  touching 
or  concerning  the  premises,  together  with  your  opinion  upon  the  matters  hereby 
referred  for  your  consideration. 

Ann  We  further  will  and  command  and  by  these  Presents  ordain  that  this  Our 
Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue;  and  that  you  Our  Commissioners 
do  from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  although  the  same  be  not 
continued  from  time  to  time  by  adjournment. 

Alii)  for  your  further  assistance  in  the  execution  of  these  Presents,  We  do  hereby 
appoint  Our  Trusty  and  Well-beloved  Francis  George  Hodder,  Esquire,  Bamster-at- 
Law,  to  be  Secretary  to  this  Our  Commission,  and  We  require  you  to  use  his  services 
and  assistance  from  time  to  time,  as  occasion  may  require. 


Given  at  Our  Court  at  Saint  James’s,  the  Twenty-ninth  day  of  September, 
1886,  in  the  Fiftieth  year  of  Our  Reign,  By  Her  Majesty’s  Command, 
(Signed)  HENRY  MATTHEWS. 


Mr  George  Fottrell,  junior,  resigned  on  the  1st  October,  before  the  Commissioners 
met,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe,  of  Bellaghy,  Armagh,  was  appointed  a Commissioner  m 
Mr.  Fottrell’s  place. 
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LAND  ACTS  (IRELAND). 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMISSION. 


TO  THE  QUEEN’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

May  it  please  Your  Majesty — 

C°TiSSi0f^  aPP°inted  by  Your  Majesty  On  29th  Introductory, 
oeptembei  1886  to  inquire  and  report  “ to  what  extent,  if  any,  and  in  what 
„ pa?s.  portion  o£  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 

„ „ le“  Mand  the  operation  of  the  Land  Lav  (Ireland)  Act,  1881  is 
„ attected  either  by  combination  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  legal  obliga- 
„ tl0ns  ” bI  an  exceptional  fall  in  the  price  of  produce ; and  also  to  inquire  and 
« J?port  wbat  extent  there  exists  any  general  desire  among  tenants  to  avail 
« tnemselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act  1885 
„ ancl  wnether  the  operation  of  that  Act  might  be  expedited  and  extended' 
esPeolally  m the  congested  districts,  by  providing  security  through  the 
,,  intervention  of  local  authorities  for  loans  advanced  from  public  funds  for 
„ , 6 Pnnonase  of  land  ; and  also  to  report  whether  any  modifications  of  the 
aw  are  necessary,  humbly  submit  the  following  report  of  our  proceedings 
and  the  result  of  our  inquiries,  to  Your  Majesty.  1 S 

Proceedings  of  the  Commission. 

comirWdmthein  DUlbUn  frSn  **“1  °?  *be  6tb  °f  0oW»r,  “d  having  Commencement 

considered  the  questions  with  which  we  had  to  deal,  we  appointed  Wednes-  aUnqpfay. 

day,  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  as  the  first  day  for  the  hearing  of  evidence 
rs  duly  fn°*tnfiep  m **“• Dublln  dally  nnd  other  newspapers,  the 
Sfe  publ£dp?ess 6 °f  tle  °°mmiSSlon  ba™g  previously  been  made  known 

3.  We  commenced  taking  evidence  in  Dublin  on  the  13th  of  October  n,  -s 

t0  Slt  ,tbere  oontinuously  until  the  20th.  Ke  then  adjourned  Sen  by  the* 
the  Dublin  sittings,  and  commenced  sittmgs  in  the  country  on  the  22nd  of  Commission. 
October.  He  visited  successively  Londonderry,  Omagh,  Belfast,  Armagh 
Galway  Limerick .,  Killarney,  and  Cork,  concluding  our  sittings  in  Corkin’ 

Wednesday,  the  19th  of  November.  After  a short  adjournment  we  sat  in 
Dublin  from  the  2nd  of  December  to  the  14th,  both  inclusive,  and  met 
again  at  Westminster  on  January  7th  to  consider  our  Report.  Wo  have 
held  ill  all  60  sittings.  We  examined  305  witnesses,  among  whom  every 
county  m Ireland  was  represented.  The  witnesses  included  four  of  the  Land 
Commissioners,  the  Right  Hon.  Stephen  Flanagan,  lately  judge  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court;  the  Registrar-General  of  Ireland;  72  landowners  and  agents- 
I/O  tenant  farmers;  besides  several  sub-commissioners  and  cx-sub-commis 
sioners,  some  of  the  divisional  and  resident  stipendiary  magistrates,  clero-y- 
lenomul; “'Oils  sohoitors,  and  others  who,  from  their  experience 
and  knowledge,  were  able  to  afford  assistance  to  us  in  our  investigation  In 
addition  to  the  evidence  given  orally  before  us  we  were  favoured  with  many 
written  communications  of  considerable  value,  which  we  have  published  in  the 
Appendix.  1 

Operation  of  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 

4,  The  number  of  agricultural  holders  of  land  in  Ireland  according  to  the  i , ■ 

census  return  of  1881  was  499,108  of  whom  161,029  were  kolde/of  less  faWldE 
than  10  acres.  It  has  been  roughly  estimated  that  about  150,000  of  the  32-41-  595 
total  number  were  leaseholders.  All  leases  were  excepted  from  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  but  it  was  specially  provided  that  at  the  expira- 
tion of  such  existing  leases,  or  of  such  of  them  as  shall  expire  within  60  years 
after  the  passing  of  that  Act,  the  lessees,  if  in  bond  fide  occupation  of  their 
holdings,  should  be  deemed  to  be  “ present  tenants  ” within  the  meaning  of 
the  Act.  After  deducting  leaseholders  there  were  left,  in  round  numbers, 
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Mode  of  applica- 
tion for  “fair 
rent  ” by  tenant. 


Insecurity  of 
tenure  removed. 


Recorded  appli- 
cations. 


Number  of  “ fair 
rents”  up  to  22nd 
August  1886. 


Reduction  of  rental 
made  by  Land 
Commission. 


a, bout  350,000  holders  of  ]and,  the  great  majority  of  whom  held  as  tenants 
from  year  to  year.  Certain  other  holdings,  such  as  those  let  for  the  purpose 
of  pasture,  and  town  parks,  were  also  by  the  58th  section  of  the  Act  excluded 
from  its  operation,  but,  with  these  large  exceptions,  tenants  who  were  in  bond 
fide  occupation  of  holdings,  as  defined  by  the  Act,  were  entitled  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefit  of  its  provisions. 

5.  Under  the  8th  section  of  the  Act  all  such  tenants  could  apply  to  the 
court  of  the  Land  Commission,  created  by  the  Act,  or  to  the  County  Court, 
to  have  a “ fair  rent  ” fixed.  The  landlord  and  any  such  tenant  might  also 
enter  into  an  agreement  as  to  what  the  fair  rent  of  the  holding  was  to 
be,  and  on  such  agreement  being  filed  in  court  it  had  the  same  effect  as 
if  the  rent  agreed  on  had  been  fixed  by  the  court.  After  the  judicial  rent 
has  been  fixed  the  tenant  is  practically  entitled  to  hold  his  farm  without 
disturbance  for  an  unlimited  period,  provided  he  observes  the  statutable  con- 
ditions, which  include  the  payment  of  the  fixed  rent,  a rent  subject  to 
revision  at  the  expiration  of  every  successive  period  of  15  years,  by  a 
tribunal  independent  of  either  party. 

6.  The  grievances  to  which  tenants  Avere  liable  by  reason  of  insecurity 
of  tenure  Avere  thus  entirely  removed  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  which  gave  fixity  of  tenure  to  every  tenant  who  applied  for,  and 
obtained  a judicial  term. 

7.  Tenants  who  applied  to  have  their  rents  fixed  before  the  15th  day  of 
November  1881  were  entitled  to  have  their  notices  of  application  recorded, 
Avhich  procedure  made  their  new  rent  run  from  the  last  gale  day  of  the 
year  of  1881,  no  matter  when  their  case  was  subsequently  heard.  This 
provision  brought  a very  large  influx  of  cases  into  the  Land  Commission 
Court  at  the  commencement,  and,  as  a consequence,  in  a large  proportion  of 
the  cases  in  which  rents  have  been  fixed,  more  than  five  years  of  the  statutory 
term  have  now  elapsed. 

8.  The  entire  number  of  fair  rents  fixed  by  all  the  methods  provided 
by  the  Act  between  the  21st  of  August  1881  and  the  22nd  of  August  1886 
was  176,800.  The  leaseholders  are  as  yet  excepted,  but  if  we  deduct  them 
from  the  350,000  holders  who  were  primd  facie  entitled  to  come  into  court, 
after  making  a large  allowance  for  other  excepted  holdings,  we  arrive  at  the 
conclusion  that  about  150,000  tenants  who  were  entitled  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  have  not  yet  done  so. 

9.  The  following  table*  shows  the  per-centage  reduction  of  rent. made  : — 


Period. 

Sub-commissioners 
Per-centage  of 
Reduction. 

Civil  Bill  Courts 
Per-centage  of 
Reduction. 

Year  ending  22nd  August  1882 

20-5 

22- 

„ „ 1883  - 

19-5 

22- 

„ „ 1884  - 

18-7 

20'1 

„ „ 1885  - 

18-1 

19-6 

„ „ 1886  - 

24-1 

22-5 

The  reductions  made  from  January  1886  to  the  present  time,  if  taken  by 
each  month,  present  a larger  per-centage. 

10.  In  the  five  years  the  sub-commissioners  reduced  a rental  of  l,60l,580Z. 
to  1,287,272Z.,  the  per-centage  of  reduction  being  19-6  ; in  the  same  period 
the  county  courts  reduced  former  rents  amounting  to  112.709Z.  to  89,212Z., 
the  per-centage  of  reduction  being  20'8.  During  the  five  years,  by  agree- 
ments entered  into  and  lodged  with  the  Land  Commission,  rents  amounting 
in  the  aggregate  to  1,383,682Z.  Avere  reduced  to  1,153,846Z.,  the  per-centage 
of  reduction  being  16‘6.  And  by  agreement  lodged  Avith  the  county  courts, 
rents  amounting  to  109,1.57Z.  Avere  reduced  to  90,700 Z.,  the  per-centage  of 

* See  Report  of  Irish  Land  Commissioners,  1886. 
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reduction  being  16'9.  In  all,  by  the  operation  of  the  Act,  including 
arbitrations,  a rental  of  3,227,0211.  has  been  reduced  to  2, 638, SIM.  a 
per-centage  reduction  of  18  • 2. 


Operation  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 
t -V'  „^^ree  opportunities  have  been  given  by  the  Legislature  to  assist  the  Purchase  Acts. 
Irish  farmers  to  become  owners  of  their  farms.  Very  little  advantage  was 
taken  of  the  first,  under  the  Act  of  1870,  by  which  two  thirds  of  the  price 
was  lent  by  the  State,  repayable  by  instalment  and  interest  at  five  per  cent 
yearly,  for  35  years.  In  this  case  the  tenant  had  to  find  one  third  of  the 
price.  By  the  Act  of  1881,  in  addition  to  other  great  advantages,  the  State 
was,  on  the  same  terms,  to  advance  three  fourths  of  the  price,  the  tenant 
finding  one  fourth.  A third  or  a fourth  of  the  price  was  to  be  paid  down, 
which  was  a guarantee  that  the  purchasing  tenant  was  either  a man  of  some 
means,  or  of  good  credit.  This  safeguard  was  entirely  withdrawn  by  the  Act 
of  1885,  so  far  as  the  purchaser  is  concerned,  but  instead  of  this  the  action 
was  reversed,  and  the  seller  must  make  the  deposit  when  the  tenant  has  no 
capital  to  offer.  Only  702  tenants  purchased  under  the  Act  of  1870,  the 
amount  of  the  purchase  money  being  700,146?.  Under  the  Act  of  1881, 

731  tenants  obtained  loans  to  the  amount  of  240,554?.,  each  loan  representing, 
as  a rule,  three  fourths  of  the  purchase  money.  Under  the  Act  of  1885,  up 
to  the  31st  of  January  last,  the  Land  Commission  have  had  5,106  applications 
tor  loans,  the  amount  of  the  purchase  money  applied  for  being  2,446,946?. 

^We  shall  now  deal  with  each  head  of  the  subjects  of  inquiry  entrusted  to 


Combinations. 

^ appears  from  the  evidence  that  the  operation  of  the  Land  Law  2809;  16,454; 
(Ireland)  Act,  1881,  has  been  affected  in  many  districts  by  combinations  to  20>?86- 
resist  the  payment  of  rent  and  the  right  of  free  sale.  In  Ulster,  such 
combinations  do  not,  as  a rule,  exist. 

13.  In  the  other  provinces  combinations  made  themselves  felt  before  the  2673 

passing  of  the  Land  Act,  1881,  and  have  in  various  forms  continued  to  the  J&Kj;  itoaiJwJjM; 
Present  time.  Outrage  was  at  first  made  use  of  to  intimidate  parties  who  !$*»*’  i?$»ss  imku 
were  willing  to  pay  rents,  but  latterly  the  methods  of  passing  resolutions 
ft  Rational  League  meetings,  causing  their  proceedings  to  be  reported  in 
local  newspapers,  naming  obnoxious  men  and  then  boycotting  those  named,  23'51°:  23,657 : H0#t 
have  been  adopted.  Tenants  who  have  paid  even  the  judicial  rents  have  been 
summoned  to  appear  before  self-constituted  tribunals,  and  if  they  failed  to  do 
so,  or  appearing,  failed  to  satisfy  those  tribunals,  have  been  fined  or  boycotted. 

Ihe  people  are  more  afraid  of  boycotting,  which  depends  for  its  success  on 
the  probability  of  outrage,  than  they  are  of  the  judgments  of  the  Courts  of  Boycotting 
. ustice.  1 ins  unwritten  law  m some  districts  is  supreme.  We  deem  it  rio-ht  described.0 
to  caff  attention  to  the  terrible  ordeal  that  a boycotted  person  has°to 
undergo,  which  was  by  several  witnesses  graphically  described  during  the 
progress  of  our  inquiry.  The  existence  of  a boycotted  person  becomes  a i«.074;  io.o78; 
burden  to  him  as  none  in  town  or  village  are  allowed,  under  a similar  penalty  T “ 
to  themselves,  to  supply  him  or  his  family  with  the  necessaries  of  life.  He  vm' 1 
is  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  produce,  of  his  farm.  Instances  have  been 
brought  before  us  m which  his  attendance  at  divine  service  was  prohibited,  in 
which  his  cattle  have  been,  some  killed,  some  barbarously  mutilated;  in 
which  all  his  servants  and  labourers  were  ordered  and  obliged  to  leave  him  ; 
m which  the  most  ordinary  necessaries  of  life,  and  even  medical  comforts,  had 
to  be  procured  from  long  distances;  in  which  no  one  would  attend  the 
funeral  of,  or  dig  a grave  for  a member  of  a boycotted  person’s  family; 
and  m which  his  children  have  been  forced  to  discontinue  attendance  at  the 
National  School  of  the  district.  Had  we  thought  it  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  our  inquiry  we  could  have  taken  a much  larger  amount  of  evidence  to 
prove  the  existence  of  severe  boycotting  in  very  many  districts.  We  did 
not,  however,  think  it  necessary  to  examine  more  than  a sufficient  number 
of  witnesses  to  inform  ourselves,  and  to  illustrate  the  cruel  severity  with 
which  the  decrees  of  local  self -constituted  tribunals  are  capable  of  being,  and 
are  actually,  enforced.  A document  entitled  “The  Plan  of  Campaign,”*  which  16,574;  20,884. 

* Appendix  E.,  Paper  No.  7. 
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sets  forth  an  elaborate  system  for  resisting  the  enforcement  of  legal 
obligations,  is  being  extensively  circulated  amongst  the  tenantry,  and  has  been 
acted  on.  It  will  be  found  in  the  Appendix. 

14.  These  combinations  frequently  interfere  with  the  sales  of  holdings, 
especially  if  the  object  of  the  sale  is  to  get  over  a difficulty  with  the  landlord, 
and  thus  in  many  instances  “ free  sale  ” has  been  prohibited.  Where  they 
hold  sway,  this  important  provision  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  is  inoperative. 

15.  It  has  been  said  that  these  combinations  only  exist  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  equitable  reductions  of  rent.  In  some  cases  that  may  be  true,  and 
the  refusal  by  some  landlords  of  any  abatements  may  explain  much  that  has 
occurred.  But  the  evidence  shows  that  the  tenant  farmers  who  join  many 
of  these  combinations,  constitute  themselves  the  sole  judges  of  what  is  an 
equitable  rent.  Landlords  in  many  districts,  no  matter  how  moderate  their 
rents  may  be,  are  practically  unable  to  collect  them.  The  tenant  in  arrear  of 
rent  is  sometimes  prohibited  from  selling  his  holding,  and  if  the  landlord 
ejects  him  for  the  non-payment,  no  matter  how  low  the  rent,  nor  how  large 
the  arrears,  the  land  must  lie  idle  on  the  owner’s  hands,  as  he  is  neither 
allowed,  even  if  he  has  the  means,  to  work  it  himself,  the  land  being  strictly 
boycotted,  nor  dare  anyone  hire  what  is  known  as  an  evicted  farm,  and  very 
large  tracts  are  now  in  consequence  waste.  Thus  the  recovery  of  rent  is 
rendered  difficult  and  sometimes  impossible.  Tenants  whose  rents  have  not 
been  judicially  fixed,  save  those  excluded  from  the  Act,  have  the  power  at  any 
time  to  resort  to  a legally  constituted  tribunal  for  the  purpose  of  having  a 
“ fair  rent  ” fixed.  The  decision  of  that  Court  is  absolutely  binding  on  the 
landlord,  but  public  opinion  in  many  parts  of  the  country  does  not  recognise 
any  binding  effect  of  such  a decision  on  the  tenant,  who,  if  dissatisfied,  may 
join  a combination  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a still  further  reduction. 
The  existence  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  of  such  combinations  is  a matter  of 
public  notoriety,  and  they  are  openly  advocated  by  the  leaders  of  the  present 
agitation. 

On  the  other  hand  their  formation  has  doubtless  been  facilitated  by  the 
circumstances  which  we  now  proceed  to  consider. 

Fall  in  Prices. 

16.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  produco  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all  parts  of  the 
country,  has  much  impaired  the  ability  of  the  farmers  to  pay  the  full  rent. 
And  this,  following  on  a previous  general  restriction  of  credit  by  the  banks 
and  other  lenders  of  money,  as  well  as  by  the  shopkeepers,  has  very  greatly 
increased  their  financial  difficulties.  Much  evidence  in  proof  of  this  has  been 
laid  before  the  Commission. 

17.  The  Sub-Commissioners,  recognising  the  depression,  began  towards  the 
end  of  1885  to  reduce  the  rents  then  being  judicially  fixed,  by  from  10  to  14  per 
cent,  below  the  scale  of  reduction  in  the  four  previous  years.  And  they  have 
since  continued  to  act  on  this  principle. 

18.  The  sudden  fall  in  price  during  the  last  two  years  was  intensified  in  its 
effect  by  a gradual  deterioration  which  had  been  going  on  in  the  quality  and 
produce  of  the  soil,  both  tillage  and  grass,  during  a series  of  years  of  low 
temperature  and  much  rain,  especially  1879,  the  worst  year  of  the  century. 
During  this  period  much  of  the  tenant’s  capital  in  Ireland,  as  in  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  had  disappeared.  The  cost  of  cultivation,  compared 
with  that  of  an  earlier  period,  had  also  greatly  increased.  The  land  has  in 
consequence  been  much  drawn  upon,  and  reduced  in  condition  by  the  increasing- 
exigencies  of  the  tenants,  and  has  thereby  brought  poorer  crops,  with  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  money  to  meet  engagements,  both  to  landlords  and  to 
other  creditors.  The  withdrawal  of  credit  to  the  farmers  by  the  banks  and 
other  lenders  of  money  which  began  after  1879,  (although  to  some  extent  to. 
be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  debts  owing  to  the  organisation  of 
the  National  League,)  is  strong  evidence  of  the  diminishing  means  of  the 
Irish  farmers  by  persons  most  closely  acquainted  with  their  circumstances. 
All  classes  are  thus  suffering  from  the  defective  produce  of  the  soil  over  a 
period  of  years,  a state  of  things  much  aggravated  by  the  sudden  fall  of 
prices  in  the  last  two. 
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19.  In  order  to  test  the  value  of  the  statements  made  to  us,  the  Registrar-  Fall  in  value  of 
General  -was  requested  by  this  Commission  to  prepare  a return  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
live  stock  and  crops,  showing  the  numbers,  at  various  ages,  of  cattle  and  capita ' 
sheep,  and  the  estimated  produce  of  the  crops,  with  the  average  prices  of  235‘ 
each  year,  and  of  each  kind,  from  1881  to  1886.  This  carefully  prepared 
statement  shows  an  average  fall  in  the  last  two  years  as  compared  with  the 
average  of  the  four  preceding  years  in  the  value  of  the  agricultural  capital  of 
the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland  amounting  to  18^  per  cent.,  a loss  which  goes 
far  to  explain  the  present  depressed  condition  of  Irish  agricultural  property. 


Purchase  by  Occupiers. 

20.  In  Ulster  there  is  a general  desire  among  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Act  of  1885,  and  the  number  of  applications  (2,274)  up  to  31st  January 
last  in  that  province,  is  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  whole  of  the  three  other 
provinces  (2,832).  But,  from  the  fact  that  rents  are  very  secure  and 
regularly  paid  in  Ulster,  the  landlords  are  not  pressingly  desirous  to  sell, 
some  not  at  all,  and  most  of  the  others  not  unless  they  can  obtain  a price, 
the  return  from  which,  when  re-invested,  will  reasonably  compare  with  the 
present  net  rental.  This  price  is  deemed  too  high  by  the  tenants,  who 
complain  that  an  unfair  advantage  is  thus  taken  of  their  quiet  and  orderly 
conduct,  as  compared  with  that  of  other  parts  of  the  country.  But  con- 
siderable progress  is  nevertheless  being  made,  though  chiefly  in  the  case 
of  those  great  absentee  proprietors,  the  London  Companies,  who  since  the 
time  of  James  I.  have  held  large  estates  in  Ulster,  and  some  of  whom 
have  speedily  come  to  terms  with  their  tenants,  seeming  glad  to  have  found 
so  ready  a method  of  turning  their  estates  into  cash. 

21.  In  other  parts  of  Ireland  there  is  a readiness  to  sell  by  most  land- 
owners,  and  generally  on  what  in  England  would  be  considered  moderate 
Serins.  But  the  disposition  of  the  tenants  to  buy  is  to  a great  extent 
owing  to  the  desire  for  the  immediate  reduction  that  it  would  bring  in  their 
present  rent,  by  the  substitution  of  lower  annual  payments  as  instalments 
of  the  purchase  money.  This  upon  18 ’3,  the  average  number  of  years 
purchase  at  which  sales  have  been  made  up  to  the  21st  of  August  last,  under 
the  Act  of  1885,  is  equal  to  an  immediate  reduction  of  nearly  one  fourth  of  the 
tenant’s  former  rent,  after  payment  by  him  of  the  landlord’s  half  of  the  poor 
rate.  But  it  has  been  realised  at  a price  which,  to  the  owner  of  a settled 
estate,  when  re-invested  in  Consols,  after  allowing  for  expense  of  manage, 
ment  and  rates,  reduces  his  net  income  by  nearly  one  third.  Among  the 
general  body  of  tenants,  especially  those  of  the  smaller  class,  there  is  great 
apathy  in  regard  to  the  advantage  of  becoming  owners.  To  the  small 
tenant,  the  saving  of  a few  shillings  in  an  annual  payment  of  one  or  two 
pounds  instalments  is  hardly  noticeable ; and  he,  as  well  as  the  larger 
tenants,  knows  that,  under  the  Act,  each  tenant  occupier  is  the  only  possible 
purchaser  of  his  farm,  and  that,  therefore,  he  need  be  in  no  haste  to 
decide.  So  much  has  been  already  gained  for  the  tenants  that  most  of 
them  are  easily  led  to  believe  that,  by  waiting,  they  may  get  more.  They 
are  said  to  be  advised  by  the  Nationalist  party  to  take  this  course.  They  are 
also  conscious  in  very  many  cases  of  the  readiness  of  their  landlords  to  give 
them  time,  and  treat  them  considerately,  in  adverse  seasons,  while  they  do 
not  look  for  like  treatment  from  the  State  in  seasons  when  the  half-yearly 
instalments  might  be  difficult  to  pay.  We  believe,  however,  that  when  the 
country  becomes  more  settled  a transfer  of  property  from  owners  to  occupiers 
will  be  rapidly  effected  on  terms  very  favourable  to  the  tenants. 

22.  This  transfer  we  consider  to  be  in  every  respoct  desirable  with  the 
better  class  of  tenants,  and  we  are  strongly  in  favour  of  a continuation  of  the 
experimental  policy  embodied  in  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  as  a means 
of  largely  increasing  the  number  of  occupying  landowners  in  Ireland.  In 
countries  like  England,  where  the  landlord  is  really  the  owner,  and  where  as 
long  as  he  does  not  confiscate  the  money  laid  out  by  the  tenant,  he  can  exercise 
all  the  rights  of  a proprietor,  his  feeling  of  ownership  makes  him  take  pride 
in  his  estate,  and  he  spends  largely  upon  it  to  the  profit  of  the  tenant  without 
certain  expectation  of  an  adequate  return.  This  does  not  represent  the 
position  of  the  Irish  landlord  : he  has  ceased  to  be  the  owner,  and  is  placed 
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more  in  the  position  of  an  encumbrancer  on  his  property,  in  the  improvement 
of  which  he  has  no  longer  any  interest,  while  his  influence  for  good  has  been 
much  diminished.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  land  were  really  the  property 
of  the  occupier,  subject  to  a fixed  instalment  to  be  paid  like  a tax  for  a 
certain  period  to  the  State,  and  which  must  be  met  like  any  other  tax, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that,  during  this  period  and  still  more  when 
the  payment  comes  to  an  end,  he  would  set  to  work  with  a will  to  improve 
and  cultivate  what  is  really  his  own  property,  and  would  become  a law- 
abiding  and  law-enforcing  member  of  society.  Such  is  the  opinion  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  witnesses  we  have  examined  on  the  subject,  and  such 
has  been  the  result  in  several,  instances  which  were  detailed  to  us  where  pur- 
chases have  been  effected.  The  Irish  people  are  naturally  honest,  hard-working, 
and  deeply  attached  to  their  native  land,  and  all  these  causes  will  tend  to 
make  them,  when  invested  with  ownership,  good  citizens  and  loyal  subjects. 
In  the  approximate  establishment  of  local  boards,  elected  by  the  people,  it  is 
pre-eminently  desirable  that  those  who  are  to  regulate  and  fix  the  expenditure 
should  be  representatives  of  those  who  have  to  pay  the  public  rates,  other- 
wise the  consequences  to  the  country  might  be  disastrous.  If  the  system 
now  prevailing  in  Ireland  was  found  in  practice  to  work  well,  no  theoretical 
imperfection  would  much  signify,  but  the  direct  contrary  is  the  case.  The 
landlords  consider  themselves  in  an  untenable  position.  The  tenants,  as  a 
rule,  have  not  much  regard  for  the  landlords  as  such.  In  the  north  they 
are  generally  indifferent  to  them,  and  in  the  south  they  are  often  bitterly 
hostile.  The  tenants  are  already  a prey  to  money-lenders,  and  are  exposed  to 
many  of  the  evils  which  attend  peasant  proprietorship  without  the  sense  of 
independence  and  responsibility  which  it  produces.  While  we  are  aware 
that  no  immediate  change  on  a large  scale  is  possible,  we  hope  that  owner- 
ship of  land  by  occupiers  in  Ireland  may  gradually  increase.  It  would 
be  impossible,  even  if  it  were  desirable,  to  restore  the  position  of  the  land- 
lord to  what  it  is  in  England.  Any  move  that  is  to  be  made  must  be  in 
the  opposite  direction.  We  therefore  strongly  recommend  that,  without 
resorting  to  compulsion,  the  Government  should  continue  their  efforts  to 
encourage  the  establishment  in  Ireland  of  the.  occupiers  as  the  owners  of 
the  soil. 

The  action  of  the  Purchase  Act  is  necessarily  slow,  but  it  is  essential 
to  its  success  that  time  should  be  given  for  prudent  arrangements  between 
lndlord  and  tenant,  and  for  satisfactory  inquiries  by  the  State.  And  by  con- 
tinuing to  give  limited  sums  from  time  to  time  as  the  demand  arises,  Parliament 
will  have  the  power  to  discontinue  them  if,  from  any  cause,  the  recovery  of 
the  advances  should  appear  to  be  in  hazard. 

23.  Several  witnesses  have  recommended  that  the  Act  should  be  made 
compulsory,  both  on  landlord  and  tenant,  at  a price  fixed  by  the  Land  Court, 
when  the  parties  fail  to  agree.  But,  independent  of  other  grave  objections  to 
compulsion,  there  might  be  some  ground  for  repudiation  hereafter  by  a 
purchaser  who  had  been  compelled  by  the  State  to  buy. 

24.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  while  much  benefit  to  individuals, 
and  to  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland  would  arise  by  the  substitution  in  each 
county  of  a large  proportion  of  the  best  of  the  tenants  as  cultivating  land- 
owners,  it  is  not  desirable  that  good  landlords,  now  resident,  should  feel 
themselves  practically  expelled  from  the  country.  This  view  has  generally 
been  held  by  the  most  competent  witnesses  examined  by  us.  And  it  is  very 
desirable  that  no  pressure  of  any  kind  that  might  tend  to  discourage  their 
continued  residence  in  the  country  should  be  sanctioned  by  law.  Such  land- 
lords have  shown  much  consideration  in  dealing  with  their  tenants  in  the 
difficulties  of  the  time,  and  we  have  had  sufficient  evidence  of  the  sacrifices 
they  have  readily  made. 

25.  We  do  not  recommend  that  the  term  of  49  years  should  be  extended, 
as  has  been  urged  by  many  of  the  witnesses  examined,  in  order  still  further 
to  lower  the  amount  of  the  annual  instalments.  There  has  never  before  been 
made  in  this  country,  nor  in  any  other  that  we  are  aware  of,  so  liberal  an 
offer  by  the  State  to  assist  farmers  to  become  landowners.  At  the  probable 
rate  of  years’  purchase  on  which  sales  will  be  made  a large  reduction  will  be 
received  by  the  tenant  on  his  present  rent.  If  the  term  was  lengthened  the 
price  would  possibly  be  raised.  And  considering  the  position  of  other  sections 
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of  the  community  in  the  United  Kingdom,  who  might  think  they  had  as 
good  a claim  to  be  aided  in  their  business  by  the  credit  of  the  State,  we  think 
the  Irish  tenants  may  well  be  content  with  the  terms  of  this  generous  offer. 

Security  through  Local  Authorities. 

26.  We  have  found  an  all  but  unanimous  opinion  against  the  expectation  890 ; 1549:2243- 
that  any  satisfactory  result  could  be  obtained,  by  attempting  to  introduce  2627;  3665; 
local  authorities  as  guarantors  either  for  ordinary  or  congested  districts.  And  22>968- 

the  evidence  shows  that  these  authorities  would  decline  such  responsibility. 

Congested  Districts. 

27.  Nothing  hitherto  has  been  effectual  in  bringing  any  improvement  to  the 
condition  of  the  people  inhabiting  what  are  called  “ congested  districts.”  It 
would,  m our  opinion,  be  a very  grave  mistake  to  deal  with  this  class  of 
people  as  if  they  were  “ farmers,”  i.e.,  people  understood  to  live  altogether 
upon  the  produce  of  their  holdings.  That  is  not  their  position ; it  would 
therefore  be  _ mischievous  to  attempt  to  deal  with  them  in  this  report,  except 
as  a class  distinct  and  separate  from  “farmers”  properly  so  called.  The 
inhabitants  of  these  districts  must  be  regarded  as  labourers,  who  occupy 
residences  with  portions  of  land  attached,  which  assist  them  in  the  support  of 
themselves  and  of  their  families.  Regarding  them  as  such,  we  have  to 
consider  the  conditions  on  which  they  occupy  the  holdings  we  have  alluded 
to,  and  the  labour  or  employment  upon  which  they  must  largely  depend. 

28.  It  is  well  to  define  what  we  understand  by  a “ congested  district.”  We 
understand  such  a district  as  one  where  the  land  is  of  inferior  quality  not 
good  enough  for  pasturage,  and  not  naturally  adapted  for  profitable 
agriculture,  occupied  by  a large  number  of  poor  people  holding  at  small  rents 
and  where  each  separate  holding  is  not  of  itself  capable  of  supporting  the 
holder  and  a family.  We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  evidence  of  the 
O Conor  Don  on  the  subject,  and  to  his  description  of  these  holdings  of  which 
he  has  much  experience. 

29.  We  found  that  the  occupiers  of  such  holdings  supplemented  their  means 

of  living  by  working  as  labourers  during  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in 
England  and  bcotland,  or  for  farmers  at  home,  or,  when  they  live  near  the 
coast,  by  fishing.  In  these  congested  districts  a failure  in  any  year  of  the 
potato  crop,  and  of  labour,  means  utter  destitution,  or  public  assistance.  It 
is  not  their  rent  which  reduces  them  to  this  condition,  any  more  than  the 
payment  of  rent  affects  other  labourers.  The  liability  to  pay  for  house  and 
home  is  an  incident  to  the  existence  of  all  tenants.  The  inhabitants  of  these 
districts  have  this  advantage,  that  the  law  of  the  land  steps  in  to  fix  a “ fair 
rent  ” upon  their  holdings.  Employment  is  the  condition  of  their  lives  but 
there  is  no  field  for  it  near  their  homes.  The  relief  of  people  living  in  such 
a precarious  position  seems  to  demand  the  careful  consideration,  and  nromnt 
action  of  the  State.  1 

30.  The  general  introduction  of  mowing  and  reaping  machines  into  England 
and  Scotland  has  so  greatly  lessened  the  demand  for  Irish  labour  that  these 
portions  of  the  Kingdom  can  no  longer  be  considered  as  offering  a sufficient 
field  for  migratory  labour  of  this  kind.  Under  such  circumstances,  two 
remedies  only  have  presented  themselves ; either  employment  must  be  found 
for  these  people  at  home,  and  we  fear  there  is  but  little  hope  of  this  being 
practicable ; or  a considerable  proportion  of  them  must  be  enabled  to  move  to 
some  place  where  such  employment  exists. 

31.  We  recommend  that  means  should  be  found  for  affording  technical 
education  to  those  who  remain  in  these  districts,  where  knowledge  as  to  the 
mode  of  earning  a living  is  at  present  confined  to  a rude  skill  in  manual 
labour.  The  children  are  intelligent  and  quick-witted,  and  would,  if  afforded 
instruction  speedily  attain  a sufficient  proficiency  in  any  skilled  employment 
to  induce  them  to  go  out  and  take  their  place  among  the  trained  workers  of 
tne  country. 

32.  Whether  it  is  desirable  that  the  occupiers  of  such  holdings  as  we  hawe 
ioqk  ” °W  dea  m.&  should  become  purchasers  under  the  Land  Act  of 
1385,  is  a question  on  which  we  have  heard  a diversity  of  opinicn.  Having 
given  this  subject  our  best  consideration,  while  we  are  unwilling  to  recommend 
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their  exclusion,  as  a class,  from  the  provisions  of  that  statute,  we  think  that 
much  caution  should  be  exercised  in  dealing  with  them  as  purchasers  of  their 
holdings.  In  the  meantime  the  only  remedy  we  can  suggest  for  the  relief 
of  the  more  necessitous  in  these  districts  is  assisted  family  migration  or 
emigration.  There  are  funds  already  provided  for  this  purpose  by  the  Act 
46  & 47  Viet.  c.  43.  with  which  a beginning  might  be  made  next  spring. 

33.  With  regard  to  emigration,  when  the  population  of  a naturally  infertile 
district  has  increased  beyond  the  means  of  supplying  itself  with  food,  the 
remedy  is  to  move  a portion  of  them  to  a region  where  there  is  good  land 
and  sufficient  scope  for  profitable  labour.  This  becomes  the  more  necessary 
in  localities  where  the  chief  food  produced  is  the  potato,  which  is  the  most 
uncertain  and  variable  in  its  produce  from  year  to  year,  and  the  most  liable 
of  all  agricultural  products  to  disease.  Within  the  last  eight  years,  the  crop 
in  Ireland  has  varied  from  a full  crop  to  a half  and  a third,  the  last  placing 
the  people  in  a condition  verging  on  famine.  There  are  thousands  of  holdings 
averaging  2 1.  rental,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  in  this  condition.  A 
family  of  four  or  five  on  each  holding  indicates  a large  population  always 
exposed  to  this  hazard. 

Beyond  the  sea,  west  or  east,  this  country  in  its  Colonies  possesses  immense 
regions  of  fertile  land.  That  which  is  the  nearest  is  also  the  most  suitable 
for  an  agricultural  population.  The  fertile  plains  of  North-west  Canada  can 
be  reached  from  this  country  in  about  ten  days,  not  much  longer  in  time 
than  was  occupied  by  a Galway  or  Donegal  labourer,  in  former  years,  in 
reaching  his  harvest  labour  in  Lincoln  or  Bast  Lothian.  The  people  are  here, 
and  the  land  is  there.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  people,  and  in  the  interest 
of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  that  the  people  should  for  their  own 
comfort  and  future  prosperity  be  placed  upon  the  land.  It  should  be  a 
National  undertaking,  and  one  great  business  of  the  Irish  Office,  and  the 
Colonial  Office,  in  conjunction  with  the  Government  of  Canada,  should  be  to 
arrange  the  best  method  to  carry  it  out.  Due  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
selection  of  suitable  land  and  climate,  and  preparation  should  be  made  for  the 
reception  .of  the  people  towards  the  end  of  May  in  each  year,  with  the 
summer  before  them,  with  lodging  provided  and  sufficient  ground  broken, 
and  planted  with  crops  to  afford  sustenance  in  the  coming  season.  The 
credit  of  the  State  could  not  be  better  employed  in  Ireland  than  in  active 
promotion  of  this  most  necessary  undertaking.  Communities  with  their 
pastor  and  schoolmaster,  should  go  together,  and  settle  near  each  other  for 
mutual  help  and  neighbourhood.  This  may  become  only  a part  of  a larger 
scheme  for  the  systematic  movement  of  the  unemployed  population  from 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  unoccupied  and  fertile  lands  of  the 
British  Colonies,  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both. 

Judicial  Bents. 

34.  The  fall  in  agricultural  prices  in  1885  and  1886  has  forced  upon  the 
; Sub-Commissioners  and  Court  Valuers  the  necessity  of  a further  reduction 

in  fixing  rents,  than  was  made  on  those  dealt  with  in  the  four  preceding 
years.  We  have  received  much  evidence  on  this  point,  and  various  sugges- 
tions, such  as  the  adoption  of  rents  regulated  by  the  annual  average  prices  of 
the  principal  articles  sold  in  each  province ; or  by  shortening  the  term  of 
re-adjustment  of  rents. 

35.  It  is  clear  that,  if  agricultural  rent  is  fixed  in  money,  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  must  cause  it  to  be  occasionally  unequal.  Variation  of  seasons  has 
also  to  be  taken  into  account.  But  for  that  there  is  no  other  remedy  than 
the  consideration  that  should  be  given,  in  fixing  the  rent,  to  the  greater  or  less 
liability  of  variation  in  each  locality.  It  is  otherwise  with  prices,  and  as  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  foretell  how  far  they  may  be  affected  by  foreign 
importations  of  food,  and  other  causes,  this  uncertainty  should  be  differently 
dealt  with. 

36.  Although  it  is  most  undesirable  to  disturb  an  arrangement  which  was 
understood  to  be  a permanent  settlement,  we  cannot  put  aside  the  pressing 
necessities  of  the  Irish  tillage  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  lost  much  of 
their  means  and  are  besides  much  indebted  to  banks,  local  merchants,  and 
other  creditors.  The  Purchase  Act,  as  we  have  said,  must  necessarily  be  slow 
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m its  operation.  Tenant  right,  on  which  the  Besborough  Commission  relied 
as  a remedy  is,  under  existing  circumstances,  frequently  of  little  value.  To 
force  such  tenants  to  sell  their  working  stock  in  order  to  pay  full  rent  would 
be  fatal  to  their  future  prosperity.  The  just  remedy  is  to  abide  by  the 
principle  of  termly  revision  already  established,  but  to  shorten  the  period 
to  a term  during  which  no  serious  error  is  likely  to  result. 

37.  We  therefore  recommend  that  the  term  of  revision  should  be  shortened  Termof  revision  should 

from  fifteen  to  five  years.  1)0  sUortoned. 

J 2347;  14,526:  U.5S9; 

38.  It  has  been  a question  of  anxious  thought  and  deliberation  with  us  to  ® 18,8821 
decide  whether  we  should  recommend  an  immediate  revision  of  the  earlier  923-  17433. 
fixed  rents,  or  wait  further  indication  of  the  future  range  of  prices.  Should  18,850;  ’1 8,968; 
they  continue  on  the  present  low  scale,  it  will  become  absolutely  necessary  22>852- 

that  a revision  be  made  on  the  rents  fixed  prior  to  the  beginning  of  1886 
when  an  additional  scale  of  reduction  was  generally  adopted  by° the  Land 
Commission.  It  is  clear  from  the  evidence,  that  the  great  majority  of  the 
smaller  Irish  tenants  are  not  in  a condition  to  meet  the  risk  of  a fixed  rent 
over  so  long  a period  as  15  years.  It  would  therefore  be  prudent,  without 
further  delay,  to  make  the  revision  at  a shorter  term.  This  should  be  done 
however,  on  a principle,  as  near  as  possible,  self-acting.  With  this  object 
and  also  because  we  believe  it  would  work  advantageously  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant,  we  think  a change  in  the  law  should  be  made. 

w,£LP6Ie'ri8i0Vt  6“d  ? X.5  years,  under  tie  Act  of  1881,  implied  Change  of  th,  1«„ 
m,+£e  fiues^10n  price,  for  it  might  include  revaluation  of  the  farm  recommended, 

with  all  its  accompaniment  of  uncertainty  of  result,  and  certainty  of  lame 
costs.  I he  prospect  of  such  revaluation  might  induce  tenants  to  exhaust  the 
Ti  c’ m 0M  r t0  ltS  aPPeara»ce’  ^ the  time  for  revision  approached. 

1 his  would  cause  both  a private  and  a public  loss.  And  as  the  principle  of 
the  Land  Acts  is  to  reserve  to  the  tenant  the  whole  advantage  of  his  own 
improvements,  and  as  the  Act  of  1881  takes  away  all  inducement  to  the 
landlord  to  spend  money  on  works  of  improvement,  we  think  it  would  tend 
greatly  to  encourage  continuous  good  farming  if  the  only  question  at  a 
revision  of  judicial  rent  m future  should  be  that  of  higher  or  lower  prices, 
ibis  would  complete  the  three  points  deemed  necessary  by  the  Irish  farmers  • 
fair  rents,  fixity  of  tenure,  and  free  sale.  And  we  recommend  this  change  in 
the  law  believing  that  what  tends  to  continuous  good  farming  by  the  tenant 
will  render  the  rent  of  the  landlord  more  secure. 

4°.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  future  revision  of  judicial  rents  will  be  simple  Mode  of  future 
and  easy.  The  productive  quality  of  the  land  having  been  already  defined  on  revision, 
t e first  inquiry,  the  rent  would  naturally  have  relation  to  the  average  prices  2821  S23=  7«; 

of  some  preceding  years.  If  five  years  are  adopted  as  the  future  term  for 
revision  the  average  prices  of  certain  principal  articles  of  production,  during  2S-660  ; 27'598- 
the  last  five  years,  should  be  compared  with  the  average  prices  of  the  same 
artl°1®s,for  the  five  y®ars  preceding  the  last  five,  and  a per-centage  reduction 
or  addition,  m accordance  with  change  of  price,  be  made  on  the  rent  for  the 
ensuing  term. 

A r e ^ wiU  afforcl  “ each  °a“  a <**»■«»  line,  », «, ,«,» 

which  will  enable  that  Court  to  alter  the  rent  for  the  next  five  years  com-  JS$8.!i7®,lw#*5 
pared  with  those  by  which  the  first  rent  was  regulated.  The  articles  of 
produce  in  the  different  districts  which  are  to  regulate  rents  could  be  settled 
by  general  orders  to  be  made  by  the  Land  Commission.  And,  as  our  recom- 
mendation is  given  on  the  understanding  that  the  only  question  to  be 
consdered  at  revision  stall  be  that  of  change  of  prices,  the  Land  Commission 
Will  possess  within  itself  all  the  information  required.  No  court  hearing  and 
2°  expense  will  be  incurred  by  either  landlord  or  tenant,  in  obtaming°from 
the  Land  Commission  the  particulars  of  the  change  effected  in  the  rent  bT 
variation  of  price.  J 

the 1 L!”  *tere  is  ?°  cianf 6 ™ principle,  but  simply  a conversion  of  No  change  in 

1 n ^ m^°  a Pr°duce  rent.  The  tenant  will  continue  to  give  to  the  principle* 

°f  Produce  of  his  farm  as  was  originally  con-  24,269. 
templated.  This  change  would  bring  immediate  relief  to  the  tenants  whose 
judicial  rents  were  earliest  fixed,  about  one  third  of  the  whole  number; 
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and  would  insure  to  the  rest  the  early  prospect  of  relief  should  the  present 
depression  of  price  continue. 

43.  There  is  at  present  a record  for  comparison  of  the  prices  of  the  last 
five  years  with  those  of  the  five  years  preceding  1881,  compiled  chiefly  from 
returns  of  the  markets  of  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  This  will  be 
sufficient  for  present  purposes,  but  it  would  be  expedient  that  for  future  use 
a more  detailed  record  of  prices  of  agricultural  produce  should  be  obtained. 
With  this  object,  arrangements  should  be  made  in  the  office  of  the  Registrar 
General,  and  authority  given  to  him,  by  which  the  prices  in  the  chief  markets 
in  the  country  should  be  collected,  much  on  the  same  plan  by  which  the 
average  prices  in  England  are  now  collected  through  the  Board  of  Trade. 
The  yearly  averages  should  then  be  authoritatively  fixed  and  published,  at  the 
commencement  of  each  year.  When  these  returns  have  been  obtained  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  years  they  will  then  become  a mechanical  guide  to 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  future  five -yearly  settlements.  It  would  be  advisable 
that  every  amicable  readjustment  of  rent  should  be  notified  to  the  Land 
Commission  with  whom  the  custody  of  the  record  fixing  the  judicial  rent  will 
remain.  In  the  event  of  difference  the  Land  Commission,  on  the  application 
of  either  party,  should  have  power  to  readjust  the  rent  by  the  official  record 
of  prices  without  any  hearing  in  court,  but  we  anticipate  that  the  interposi- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  will  then  be  rarely  required. 

If  the  Legislature  should  prefer  to  retain  the  present  principle  of  re-valuation 
at  the  end  of  15  years,  the  first  two  five-yearly  changes  can  be  made  by 
the  method  we  have  recommended,  and  at  very  little  cost,  while  the  law 
would  remain  as  at  present  at  the  end  of  the  third  five-yearly  term. 

44.  In  considering  the  question  of  shortening  the  term  of  revision,  the 
character  of  the  tenants,  and  the  extent  of  the  interests  affected  have  an 
important  bearing.  The  number  of  tenants  who  have  had  judicial  rents 
fixed  up  to  last  August  were  176,800  on  a rental  of  3,227,021Z.,  and  they 
held  consequently  at  an  average  rent  of  about  18Z.  each.  The  revision  We 
recommend,  therefore,  at  present  applies  chiefly  to  the  smaller  and  more  needy 
class,  comprehending  only  one  third  in  number  of  the  tenants,  and  about  one 
fourth  of  the  rental  of  Ireland,  if  the  estimate  'of  Sir  John  Ball  Greene  of 
the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  be  accepted  as  approximately  correct. 
We  trust  that  the  leaseholders  will  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
1881.  But  for  those  larger  holders  chiefly  of  grass  farms,  who  would  remain 
outside  of  the  Act,  the  remedy  must  lie,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  in 
friendly  consideration  and  arrangement  between  them  and  their  landlords. 

45.  The  question  of  an  earlier  revision  of  the  judicial  rents  is  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Government  and  Legislature.  We  are  constrained  to 
recommend  it  from  the  straitened  circumstances  of  Irish  farmers. 

Leaseholders. 

46.  The  admission  of  agricultural  leaseholders  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Act,  1881,  has  been  everywhere  strongly  pressed  upon  us  as  an  act  of  justice 
to  a class  of  most  deserving  tenants.  We  have  had  ample  evidence  of  the 
fact  that  such  tenants  are  amongst  the  most  improving  of  their  class.  Having 
considered  this  evidence  and  the  position  of  such  tenants,  we  recommend 
that  in  the  following  cases  the  holders  of  leases  and  grants  should  be  entitled 
to  all  the  benefits  of  that  Act. 

1st.  All  holders  of  purely  agricultural  leases  of  lands  which,  but  for  being 
leasehold,  would  be  within  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  1881,  provided 
the  rent  reserved  by  any  such  lease  exceeds  the  amount  of  Griffiths’  valuation 
of  the  land  apart  from  buildings.  We  adopt  this  limit  as  a convenient 
one,  and  without  in  the  least  intending  to  lay  down  Griffiths’  valuation  as 
a standard  of  value. 

2nd.  All  holders  of  grants  in  perpetuity  executed  since  the  1st  day  of 
January  1869,  and  which  were  not  executed  in  pursuance  of  any  antecedent 
covenant  for  renewal,  provided  the  lands  thereby  granted  are  in  the  occupation 
of  the  tenant,  and  are  exclusively  used  for  agricultural  purposes.  We  further 
recommend  that  in  the  foregoing  cases  the  right  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed 
should  be  conferred  as  well  upon  lessors  and  grantors,  as  upon  lessees  or 
grantees,  and  on  those  representing  them  respectively. 
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3rd.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  the  rents  reserved  by  some  p-rant*  2i  079.  «,mi 
m perpetuity  of  what  were  church  lands  in  Ireland  are  excessive  ff  S ’ ’ ’ 

be  so  we  beHeve  that  the  holders  of  those  grants  ha™  ™ stong  ease 
for  getting  their  rents  adjusted  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 . 7 ° 


Whether  any  modifications  of  the  Law  are  necessary. 

47.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  Land  Act  of  1881  in  its  oneration 
has  m some  instances  caused  hardship,  and  should  our  suggestion ?be not 
adopted  may  hereafter  cause  hardship  and  loss  to  persons,  wlS  being  entifled 
to  estates  or  interests  m land  under  leases,  or  grants  in  perpetuity  and 
having  sublet  those  lands,  have  had,  or  may  ha?e  fair  rents  fixed  thereon 
in  favour  of  the  occupying  tenants,  which  in  the  aggregate  Ktota 
than  the  rents  reserved  by  the  leases  or  grants,  or  exceed  them  by  so  little 
as  to  leave  the  grantee  or  immediate  tenant  practically  a loser  We  recom- 

Wd  *h  St0i  fr“tee  0I\  lessee  should  be  empowered  to  surrender  his 
lease  or  grant,  and  that  such  surrender  should  be  without  prejudice  to  the 
holding  of  any  occupier,  who  should  thenceforth  hold  directly  from  the 
grantor  or  lessor  (as  the  case  might  be)  to  whom  such  surrender  was made 
such  surrender  to  be,  after  investigation  by,  and  with  the  approval  of  the  Land 
Commissioners,  or  of  the  Judge  of  the  Court  of  the  county  in  which  the 

that  a0thehne?seater  °n  them'  situate  ; aud  we  further  recommend 

that  if  the  person  making  such  surrender  should  happen  to  have  in  his  own 

hands  any  portion  of  the  holding  to  be  surrendered,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  him 

of  1881  P t 3 “ pr/Sent  tenant”  within  meaning  of  the  Act 

of  1881,  and  as  such  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed.  S 

48.  Evidence  having  been  laid  before  us  as  to  the  practical  working  of 
sub-section  8,  section  58  of  the  Act  of  1881,  which  excepts  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act  any  holding  let  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  o?  pasture  ’ and 

alued  at  an  annual  value  of  not  less  than  501,  we  suggest  that  it  should  be 
amended  by  substituting  1001.  for  50 1.  S®  snonld  be 

49.  We  recommend  that  all  town  park  holdings  exceeding  five  statute  aeres 

Admitted  °£-  leSS  than  5-000  inhabitants,  should  be 

admitted  to  the  fair  rent  provision  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  subject  to 
the  landlords  having  a power  of  resumption  for  building  or  improvement 
purposes  on  paying  compensation  for  all  permanent  improvfments  P em™‘ 

50.  The  operation  of  selling  land  to  the  value  of  many  millions  sterling 

must” 

more  deeply  into  the  question,  it  seems  obvious  that  the  entire  operationfrom 
the  first  investigation  of  the  initial  agreement  to  the  final  distribution  of 

This  tribunal  S’  £°nnt  °rd“0tfd  h?  0Be  aad  <*e  ™ tribunal 
unis  tribunal  should  be  possessed  of  plenary  jurisdiction  for  the  trial  and 

determination  of  every  question  which  may  arise  in  reference to The Receipt 
lodgment,  investment,  and  distribution  of  all  purchase  or  oilier  moneys  wh£h 
it  may  be  necessary  to  have  Drought  into  Court,  and  be  armed  with  all  neces 
sary  powers  for  the  enforcement  of  its  orders  and  the  carrying  "to  execution 
of  its  decrees  It  seems  manifest  that  such  a Court*  H be a tebS 

°Verrbf  ??  m°St  emment  Judges  available. 

misrion  wi^Sthe^be^eb^LandCLidgesbCour7  (^b^a^orbmghth^^Jifdge^f 

of  the^evislature0  ^All^w^  P0?1111*.88*011*  i8  a question  for  the  consideration 
onefirsh&s  Court  for 

befwee^an^tmran^and^hhi  la^ordbhasPbeenasanctioned°l^nthe  I^and  Com1 

nhanoulfbV  °f  the  landl°rrt  Carmofc  be  ^Peditiously  deduced  or  proved 
it  shall  only  be  necessary,  m the  first  instance,  for  him  to  satisfv  thfl  nrS 
Commission  that  he,  or  his  predecessor  or  predecessors  in  title7  have  been 
imm' reoelPt.of  the  rent  incident  to  the  tenancy  for  the  t’welve  years 
mmediately  preceding.  Upon  being  so  satisfied,  the  Commission  mjy  at 
B 4 


Middle  men. 
1573;  23,038: 
24,871. 


Pasture  Holdings. 
1551;  2876; 
14,724;  15,323  ; 
15,392;  15,569; 
17,137. 

Town  Parks. 
1551;  14,182; 
14,574;  14,726; 
17,130;  19,262; 
22,898 ; 24,347. 

Amalgamation  of 
Land  Courts. 
27,278-27,281. 


Simplification  of 
title. 

2548  ; 3646 ; 
12..227 ; 17,918; 
22,932;  25,610; 
27,227  ; 27,273. 
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See  Appendix  E., 
Paper  1. 


Guarantee  deposit. 
] 4,515  ; 1831 ; 
2738  ; 17,146 ; 
22,915;  22,953. 


Powers  to  trustees. 


390  ; 27,286. 


Advance  of  portion 
of  purchase  money. 


Limit  of  advance 
by  State  to  one 
tenant. 


Advances  by  State 
to  have  priority. 
2029;  2203; 
25/529, 


Becovery  of  instal- 
ments. 

25,624 ; 27,200. 


once  cause  the  purchase  money  to  he  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  such 
credit  as  they  may  direct ; and  make  an  order  vesting  in  the  tenant  his 
holding,  subject  in  the  first  place  to  the  payment  of  the  annual  instalments  to 
become  due  in  respect  of  the  purchase  money,  and  then  to  all  claims,  if  any, 
affecting  the  late  tenancy ; and  thereupon  the  Commission  should  forthwith 
proceed  to  ascertain  the  respective  rights  of  the  several  persons  entitled 
to  the  purchase  money,  and  distribute  it  amongst  them,  having  in  the  mean- 
time paid  the  interest  from  time  to  time  to  those  entitled  thereto.  And  in 
cases  where  the  title  of  the  tenant  who  has  agreed  to  purchase  cannot  be 
expeditiously  deduced  or  proved,  we  recommend  that  it  shall  only  be  necessary 
for  him  to  satisfy  the  Commission  that  he,  or  his  predecessor  or  predecessors 
in  title,  have  paid  the  rent  incident  to  the  tenancy  to  the  landlord  selling  to 
him  (or  to  his  predecessor  or  predecessors)  for  the  twelve  years  immediately 
preceding,  and  that  thereupon  the  Commissioners  may  make  an  order  vesting 
the  holding  in  such  tenant  subject  to  all  just  claims.  We  suggest  that  when 
title  has  been  made  to  an  estate  for  the  sale  of  any  portion,  such  title  should 
be  recorded  by  the  Commission  so  as  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a similar 
investigation  upon  the  sale  of  any  other  portion  of  the  same  estate. 

52.  Most  of  the  proposed  amendments  herein-after  submitted  have  been 
suggested  by  Mr.  Lynch  a member  of  the  Land  Commission,  as  necessary  to 
expedite  and  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1885. 

53.  We  recommend  that  a discretion  should  be  vested  in  the  Irish  Land 
Commission  enabling  them  to  dispense  with  the  guarantee  deposit  mentioned 
in  the  5th  section  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,  either  in 
whole  or  in  part,  as  they  may  think  right,  in  cases  where  they  are  satisfied 
that  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest  added  to  that  of  the  landlord’s  afford 
sufficient  security. 

54.  We  further  recommend  that  in  all  cases  where  a mortgage  of  an  estate 
is  vested  in  trustees,  or  where  any  estate  is  vested  in  trustees  for  sale,  all 
such  trustees  should  be  empowered  to  authorise  the  application  of  any  of 
the  moneys  payable  to  them  in  respect  of  such  mortgage,  or  under  such 
trust,  to  the  purposes  of  a guarantee  deposit. 

55.  We  recommend  that  the  Land  Commission  should  be  empowered,  upon 
the  application  of  the  owner  of  a guarantee  deposit,  to  invest  the  same  in 
any  securities  authorised  by  the  Settled  Land  Act. 

56.  Having  regard  to  the  language  of  section  2,  sub-section  A,  of  the  Act 
of  1885,  we  recommend  that  the  Land  Commission  should  be  empowered, 
when  a purchasing  tenant  has  either  paid  in  cash  to  the  Commission,  or 
secured  by  mortgage  of  the  holding  any  portion  of  the  purchase  money 
to  advance  to  him  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money  to  enable  him  to  com- 
plete the  purchase  of  his  holding,  provided  that  such  advance  shall  be  the  first 
charge  on  the  holding. 

57.  The  Act  of  1881  (section  34,3rd  sub-section)  provides  that  an  advance 
by  the  Land  Commissioners  to  a purchaser  in  respect  of  any  one  purchase 
shall  not  exceed  3,000/.,  unless  by  reason  of  some  special  circumstances  the 
Treasury  authorise  an  advance  of  5,000Z.  We  recommend  that  the  Land 
Commission  should  be  authorised  to  advance  to  the  extent  of  5,000 Z.,  but  that 
the  same  purchaser  should  not  under  any  circumstances  ever  obtain  an  advance 
or  advances  together  exceeding  5,000 Z.  As  the  law  at  present  stands  any  one 
purchaser  may,  by  dividing  one  large  holding  into  several  small  ones,  obtain 
an  advance  exceeding  5,000Z.  We  understand  that  such  an  operation  has 
been  effected. 

58.  It  should  be  more  clearly  provided  than  at  present,  that  upon  a sale 
under  the  Act  of  1885  the  advance  by  the  State  takes  priority  over  all 
charges  affecting  the  tenant’s  interest.  It  would  simplify  and  cheapen  the 
working  out.  of  a sale  under  the  Statute,  if  sub-section  C of  section  4, 
which  provides  that  advances  are  to  be  secured  by  deed,  were  repealed,  and 
it  were  enacted  that  in  all  cases  the  holding  should  be  vested  in  the  tenant 
by  the  order  of  the  Commission,  care  being  taken  to  clearly  define  in  express 
language,  and  not  by  reference,  the  effect  of  such  order. 

59.  In  addition  to  the  power  now  vested  in  the  Land  Commission  of 
enforcing,  by  a sale  of  the  holding,  the  payment  of  any  advance  made 
by  them,  we  recommend  that  they  should  be  empowered  to  issue  writs 
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......  229.7: 

-™  ■ w,i«,  18,899; 
2.7,848 ; 22945 ; 27.23U  ; 


e'oSS,rTo0anv7^nWller6  the 

to  seize  and  sell  foT  C purple ’of  s2mT°*  T/sT'  him 

property  of  the  person  in  arrear  which  would  be’  Habt  T'h  Tl 
execution,  and  mav  be  fminrl  ir,  hi*  a-  i ■ 1 * D,e  liaDle  to  be  taken  m 

that  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  flip  r ^ nCt-  we  further  recommend 

by  a guarantee  T " 

1 salTo™ Aholdteg  byTeW  ^nT"0™7  tiere°f'  “d 

rptf^£F^^i^s=l'i52S?3 

hmt  to  forthwith  put  the  purchaser  into^postession  “ 81*Uat6Cl'  dlrectio? 

s42iis^ 

the  value  of  agricultural  nrodn^  au  *£?  , ej  which  was  dependent  on 
him,  and  the  St  of  has  the  fixed  for 

tithes  should  Zona  sale  be  Ifc®  o(  h,as  been  taken  away.  Lay 

in  the  case  of  quit  rents  and  the  She, 

ralue,  th“e  SglshtuT  "HS  “ SSg* ’ °“'e" 

the  power  f-t  in  addition  to  haying  SBi  88',  S® 

tion  of  the  perTn  eSeT’to  such  r Ct0mm,lssI0U  sll0uU-  UP®  ‘be  applica®  Head  rent, 

ihe  drainage  and  ‘ 'improvemenf  of  kni^loans^epafal^0?8  “ Irf  J lor  D“n"8e  "» 
ipon 

in  such  cases  the  sale  to  a tenant  tf  n^TItf  T bas  actually  been  made  ; 
either  of  portion  of  ? ot  of  ,the  entlre  lands  charged,  will  be 

which  the?e  hLsnot  bLnanv  outlay  Hflands  “ °U\°r  °f  lands  on 
of  the  other.  We  suo-gest  that  in  I’+h  °*  lands  PaiJty  °f  one  class  and  partly 
have  power  to  a^ort^n he ^ anSua I teste,56  *5®  L”d  Commission  sLulJ 
Works  amongst  the  said  seyeml  clLses  f 8 P?a0le  t0  the  Boarf  of 

his  mortgage,  ft  Mowb  that™ 1 holding^oldZ' &a ^“T b °”  a°?°Unt  of  Mortgagees  to 

pay  the  higher  rate  of  12™st  Toured  hi  tt Kable  “> 
calculated  to  prevent  sales  As  a remed  7 ^ mortgage.  This  fact  is 
should  be  obliged  to  acc»ot  the  haW  ^ recTmend  ‘bat  mortgagees 
after  payment  of  any  TTSt  due  to  th  an7>-  °f  B.™h  P^ohase  money 
their  principal,  provided  the  nm-tinn  r 111  sa?ls^actl°n  Pro  tanto  of 
substantial  part  thereof.  P app  Icable  to  principal  amounted  to  a 

necessarTfor%She%Tpos*nrf  if.T!?8  ■°t*  Sf*!ed  estate)  it  may  be  often  Power  to  limited 

against  head  rents  and  other  outeoino-s  wbte?  lndem“fy  ‘be  portions  sold  ™,ne1'  “ si™ 

£*»&*  £*- 
SiYen  by  the  statute’ 

(^i^ticTl  l£WoHH?3ria&!!^  ifcbea  eeTpSoTereT 

on  the  joint  agreements  of  the  tenants  and  of  tW  holdings  on  such  estates  27,149,  19,858. 
value  of  the  several  incumbrancers  thereon.  three-quarters  in  number  and 
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Provision  in  ease 
of  disability  of 
tenant. 


Definitions. 


Sub-letting. 

8428  ; 1864; 
2.3,625;  21,813. 


Specific  perform- 


Devolution  of 
title. 

25,625. 

Grounds  of  refusa 
lo  sanction  loans 
i o be  stated. 
17,935. 


Re-adjustment  of 
time  allowed  for 
redemption. 
18,019;  20,692  ; 
20,856 ; 27,298  ; 
22,805;  23,679. 


Limitation  in 
actions  for  rent. 


Civil  Bill  decrees, 


llutterine. 

18,785  ; 19,592. 


Maintenance  of 
law  and  order. 
23,524  ; 23,660, 


471";  15,812  ; 16,483  : 
18,715  ; 19.8-10:  20,07! 
20,157  ; 20,058. 


67.  We  recommend  that  where  the  tenant  of  a holding  is  a limited  owner, 
minor,  lunatic,  or  under  any  other  legal  disability,  and  is  not  represented  by 
a trustee  authorised  to  sell  or  mortgage  the  holding,  the  Land  Commissioners 
should  have  jurisdiction  to  appoint  a trustee  for  the  purpose  of  a sale 
through  them. 

68.  We  recommend  a very  careful  revision  of  the  definitions  incorpo- 
rated in  the  Land  Act  of  1885,  and  that  the  word  “landlord”  in  that  statute 
should  be  so  defined  as  to  include  any  body  politic,  corporate,  or  collegiate, 
whether  aggregate  or  sole,  and  any  public  company. 

69.  We  suggest  that  any  sub-letting  or  division  which  may  be  made  of 
a holding  purchased  under  the  Land  Act  of  1885  before  the  entire  advance 
has  been  repaid  to  the  Land  Commission  should  be  absolutely  void  unless 
such  sub-letting  or  division  is  made  with  the  consent  of  the  Commission. 

70.  We  consider  it  desirable  that  when  once  an  agreement  for  sale  has 
been  lodged  in  the  office  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  has  been 
approved  of  by  them,  they  should  have  jurisdiction  to  compel  the  specific 
performance  of  the  agreement  by  either  of  the  parties. 

71.  Upon  the  death  of  an  occupier  of  a holding  which  has  been  purchased 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1885  provision  should  be  made  for  the  devolution 
of  the  holding  on  one  occupier  only  while  the  instalments  remain  unpaid. 

l 72.  In  all  cases  where  a landlord  and  tenant  have  agreed  upon  a sale  under 
the  Act  of  1885,  but  the  Land  Commission  have  refused  to  sanction  such 
agreement,  we  recommend  that  either  party  should  be  entitled  to  obtain 
from  the  Commission  a statement  of  the  exact  ground  on  which  such  refusal 
is  based,  and  to  be  heard  thereon,  as  we  are  of  opinion  that  it  is  only 
reasonable  that  parties  should  have  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  upon  a 
question  vitally  affecting  the  value  of  their  property. 

73.  In  accordance  with  an  opinion  very  generally  expressed  by  witnesses, 
we  recommend  that  in  all  cases  of  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent,  where 
the  plaintiff  shall  obtain  a verdict  or  decree,  as  the  case  may  he,  the  period 
of  redemption  shall  run  from  the  date  of  such  verdict  or  decree.  This 
would  practically  respite  the  execution  of  the  writ  of  possession,  or  of  the 
decree,  for  six  months  after  the  judgment  in  ejectment  is  pronounced.  Under 
the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  immediate  eviction  is  daily  becoming  more 
frequent,  as  it  is  from  actual  eviction  the  period  of  redemption  now  runs. 

74.  We  further  suggest  that  for  the  future,  no  landlord  shall  be  entitled 
to  recover  any  greater  amount  of  rent  in  arrear  than  for  two  years  next 
before  the  bringing  of  any  action  therefor. 

75.  We  suggest  that  under  civil  bill  decrees  for  sums  of  IOZ.  and  upwards 
the  decree  of  a county  court  shall  in  every  respect  have  the  effect  of  a 
judgment  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland. 

76.  A matter  mentioned  in  evidence  as  telling  severely  against  the 
interests  of  Irish  dairy  farmers  is  that  “ butterine”  is  fraudently  sold  in 
increasing  quantities  as  “ butter,”  and  a suggestion  was  made  that  it  should  be 
made  illegal  to  use  the  word  “ butter  ” as  an  affix  to,  or  as  any  part  of,  the 
name  of  the  article  referred  to.  We  submit  the  suggestion  as  well  worthy 
of  the  consideration  of  the  Legislature. 

Maintenance  of  Law  and  Order. 

77.  But  whilst  recommending  certain  changes  in  the  law  which  circum- 
stances have  rendered  necessary  for  the  present  relief  of  the  tenants,  it  is 

1 right  that  we  should  also  press,  in  the  interest  of  all  classes,  the  maintenance 
of  law  and  order,  which  has  in  several  parts  of  the  country  been  grievously 
outraged.  In  the  absence  of  that  security  which  ought  to  be  enjoyed  in  every 
civilised  community,  capital  is  discouraged,  enterprise,  and  industry  are 
checked,  and  it  is  impossible  that  any  country  can  thrive  or  any  healing 
measures  be  devised  which  will  add  much  to  its  prosperity. 

Dairy  Prodme. 

78.  We  have  had  much  evidence  regarding  the  production  of  butter  in 
Ireland.  There  is  probably  no  branch  of  Irish  agricultural  produce  more 
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capable  of  large  improvement  than  that  of  milk  cows.  There  are  1 400  000 
small  mcrease  in  the  value  of  the  produce  of  which  would  make 
much  profit.  Good  butter  would  be  cheap  at  Is.  per  pound  Irish  butter 
has  been  lately  selling  at  8 d If  it  could  be  so  improved  in  quality  as  to  be 
worth  Is  this,  if  three  fourths  of  the  milk  was  made  into  good  butter,  would 
increase  the  value  of  Irish  butter  by  3,000,0001  In  Cork  and  other  counties  the 
more  intelligent  farmers  and  butter  factors  are  working  for  this.  Creameries 
are  being  established  at  central  points  to  which  the  milk  of  the  small  farmers 

hutta*  ™wmii  thT- treat01?  ^ th?  beSt  h”0'™  prooess  for  tho  ““king  of  good 
butter.  Winter  dairying  is  also  being  introduced  to  supply  butter  and  milk 

deno0b 1 T”  When  ub6Se  m6  dea,rest'  ^ muoh  in  th<®>  directions  may  be 
,m?wn7  farmers  who  will  work  intelligently  with  the  means  they  may 
unitedly  command.  Ihe  value  of  foreign  butter  and  butterine  imported  into 

taken°bv  Tryiyep  ? « r 12’°0?’°°O/-  • large  share  of  which  might  be 
taken  by  Ireland  if  the  quality  ot  the  butter  was  improved. 

Large  Scale  Maps. 

?harleT8  yilf0”.  who  ™ at  the*  head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey 
Department  in  Ireland  when  our  Commission  commenced  work  drew  our 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Ireland  was  the  only  civilized  country  in  Europe 

from  him  on II  n-  f S^e\on  a larSe  s°ale.  We  publish  a memorandum 
of  riubr  subject  m the  Appendix  to  our  Report.  Except  in  the  county 

of  Dublin,  there  are  no  maps  on  a larger  scale  than  6 inches  to  a mile  to 
represent  rural  districts.  These  larger  maps  have  been  found  to  be  very 
satisfactory  m consequence  of  the  exactness  with  which  the  boundaries  of 
small  holdings  can  be  delineated,  and  the  greater  accuracy  with  which  tho 

SrwTpile  i !he  aLand Jud«es and  Msh  W Corn! 
mission  have  frequently  found  it  necessary  to  get  surveys  made  by  the 

“T“e  8mpTey  DePartm<m‘  ™ tte  25-inch  scale  for  the  purpose  of  oaroying 
out  sales.  There  are  a very  large  number  of  holdings  in  Ireland  held  in  small 
detached  portions  often  at  considerable  distances  from  each  other,  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  define  on  the  6-inch  map  with  any  degree  of 

S’  ifi3  ,n°^  A Land.  Pm'chase  Act  has  been  passed,  large  scale 
maps  for  all  Ireland  would  be  an  infinite  advantage. 


bT8™!te  t0  Mprew  T ST?nSe  o{  lhe  Taluable  ser™eB  tendered  to  us 
XducfinuTv  i7’  r-  R G-  Hodder-  thr»nghout  this  enquiry.  Besides 
g voluminous  correspondence  on  tbe  business  of  the  Commission 
premrafenSTlmR  of  evidence  he  has  given  valuable  assistance  in  the 
of  th!  T a,  d A tbe,Ke-P?rt-  Hls  sP°0Ial  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  working 
of  the  Lane!  Act  has  been  most  useful.  And  his  forethought  and  care  if 
a lying  out  the  work  of  the  Commission  deserve  our  best  acknowledgments. 


F.  G.  IlODDER, 

Secretary. 
21  st  February  1887. 


COWPER. 
*MILLTOWN. 
JAMES  CAIItD. 
J.  C.  NELIGAN. 


Subject  to  the  reservations  and  remarks  set  forth  below. 
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6014  ; 6854. 
1590;  22,853. 


26,895. 

311 ; 15,848  . 

26,040. 

19,797. 

4658;  4770. 


Supplementary  Report  by  the  Earl  of  Milltown. 


I regret  that  I cannot  concur  in  the  recommendation  of  my  colleagues  for 
the  revision  of  the  judicial  rents.  Considering  the  many  and  grave  objections 
to  disturbing  an  arrangement  described  as  final,  and  so  recently  arrived  at  by  the 
Legislature,  and  also  the  fact  that  only  five  out  of  the  fifteen  years  have  elapsed 
three  of  which  have  been  fairly  prosperous  and  two  only  the  reverse,  and  that 
there  is  ample  time  in  the  ten  years  which  the  term  has  yet  to  run  for  the  tenant 
to  recoup  himself  for  his  losses,  I am  of  opinion  it  is  not  desirable  to  make 
any  alteration  in  the  existing  judicial  leases.  Almost  every  witness  of  every 
class  informed  us  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  finality  m Irish  land 
legislation,  and  if  the  settlement  so  recently  arrived  at  hereto  be  again 
ripped  up,  to  use  the  expression  of  one  of  the  tenants,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  anv  class  in  Ireland  ever  again  to  believe  in  the  finality  of  any  arrange- 
ment arrived  at  by  the  Legislature.  The  two  Chief  Commissioners  whom  we 
examined  were  strongly  opposed  to  any  alteration  of  the  term  Mr.  Justice 
O’Hagan  considered  that  “ 15  years  was  short  enough,  and  that  he  should 
be  sorry  to  alter  the  time  at  present,”  and  Mr.  Litton  said  emphatically  that 
“ he  could  not  conceive  anything  to  justify  legislative  interference  with  the 
“ rents  fixed  under  the  authority  of  the  Act  if  there  is  to  be  any  finality  any 
“ trust  in  the  Legislature,”  and  that  “ fairly  ascertained  under  the  authority  of 
“ what  is  a court  of  arbitration  nothing  would  induce  him  to  vary  them  by 
“ Act  of  Parliament  unless  the  parties  consented,”  and  “ that  as  regards  this 
“ generally  he  did  not  see,  if  every  five  years  there  is  to  be  a re-arrangement, 

“ there  ever  would  be  an  end  of  it.”  . . c ,, 

And  this  appears  to  me  to  be  the  view  taken  by  the  vast  majority  ot  the 
witnesses  of  every  class.  If  it  were  thought  desirable  to  compulsorily 
interfere  with  contracts  solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  Legislature,  and  arrived 
at  after  enormous  trouble,  expense,  and  sacrifice,  the  claim  of  the  landlords 
for  compensation  would  be  absolutely  unanswerable.  It  is  quite  true,  no 
doubt,  that  the  sudden  fall  in  prices  and  the  bad  harvests  have  during  the 
last  two  vears  in  many  cases,  chiefly  amongst  the  tillage  and  dairy  farmers, 
and  the  breeders  of  young  stock,  added  to  other  causes  mentioned  m the 
evidence,  rendered  the  payment  even  of  judicial  rents  extremely  difficult,  and 
the  vast  majority  of  such  cases  have  been  met  by  the  landlords  with  generous 
abatements'  and  even  remission  of  rent,  a course  of  conduct  the  more 
honourable  on  their  part  as  the  fixing  of  their  rents  has  been  taken  out  of 
their  hands  by  the  State,  and  they  themselves  deprived  of  many  of  the 
legitimate  rights  of  property.  This  fact,  however,  by  no  means  proves  that 
the  judicial  rents  are  too  high.  ,, 

Whatever  the  rent  fixed  for  a series  of  years  may  be,  unless  it  be  altogether 
below  the  fair  letting  value  in  average  years,  such  difficulties  must  be  liable 
to  occur  from  time  to  time,  and  their  occurrence  simply  illustrates  what  one 
of  the  Sub-Commissioners  themselves  called,  “ The  impossibility  of  fixing  fair 
rents.”  Temporary  depressions  and  temporary  difficulties  can  only  be  met  by 
temporary  concession.  It  seems  to  be  generally  admitted  that  when  fixed 
the  judicial  rents  were  not  at  any  rate,  with  some  few  exceptions,  too  high, 
and  that,  therefore,  if  the  remaining  years  of  the  term  average  the  first  three 
they  will  not  be  too  high  in  the  future.  The  average  reduction  all  over 
Ireland  has  averaged  about  20  per  cent.,  and  the  judicial  rents  may  be  roughly 
stated  to  correspond  with  Griffith’s  valuation,  which,  unlike  the  judicial  rents, 
was  directed  to  be  fixed  on  a scale  of  prices,  those  namely  which  prevailed 
in  1852.  As  the  prices  of  farm  produce  which  prevailed  in  that  year, 
with  the  exception  of  wheat,  which  is  very  little  grown  in  Ireland,  averaged 
50  per  cent,  less  than  they  do  now,  it  does  not  seem  easy  to  see  how  the 
present  state  of  prices  can  render  difficult  the  payment  of  a rent  that  does 
not  exceed  Griffith’s  valuation,  the  more  so  as  it  was  directed  to  be  fixed  at 
25  per  cent,  below  the  fair  letting  value  of  the  land,  and,  as  it  was  made 
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solely  for  purposes  of  taxation,  it  was  the  interest  of  both  owner  and  occupier 
to  get  it  made  as  low  as  possible.  It  is  argued,  on  the  other  hand  first  that 
labour  is  much  higher  now  than  it  was  then ; and,  secondly,  that  the  tenants 
have  become  used  to  a better  style  of  living  than  that  they  were  content  with  in 
former  days  Both  these  statements  are  no  doubt  correct,  and  I heartily 
rejoice  to  think  so,  for  the  poor  labourer  in  those  days  worked  for  starvation 
wages,  and  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  people  was  miserable  in  the  extreme 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  tenants  are 
very  small  farmers  who  employ  no  hired  labour  at  all.  working  the  farms 
themselves  with  the  aid  of  their  families,  and  that  the  large  farmers  as 
indeed  is  pointed  out  elsewhere  in  the  Report,  have  now  the  aid  of  machinery 
which  was  then  unknown,  and  which  has  enormously  reduced  the  necessity 
for  manual  labour.  All  articles  of  food  and  clothing,  with  the  exception 
perhaps  of  meat,  are  cheaper  now  than  then,  so  that  after  making  due 
allowance  for  those  two  factors  in  the  case,  no  adequate  explanation  has 
been  given  why  a scale  of  prices  which  is  at  any  rate  50  per  cent  higher 
than  that  winch  prevailed  in  1852,  should  render  it  impossible  to  pay  rents 
which  are  at  least  20  per  cent,  lower  than  those  which  were  then  paid  without 
demur. 

On  the  whole  I am  clearly  of  opinion,  forming  my  judgment  solely  on  the 
evidence,  that  the  judicial  rents  cannot,  with  some  few  exceptions,  when 
some  excessive  rents  have  not  been  sufficiently  reduced  and  looking 
forward  to  the  time  they  have  still  to  run,  be  considered  too  hio-fi  in  any 
part  of  Ireland.  No  one  would  have  dreamt  of  suggesting  a revision  had 
prices  gone  up,  on  the  ground  that  the  rents  were  too  low,  and  I am  unable 
to  see  the  justice  of  an  alteration,  because  during  the  last  two  years  prices 
have  gone  down.  The  fact  that  when  the  league  does  not  interfere",  the  tenant 
right  at  any  rate  of  the  smaller  holdings,  still  fetches  a very  hio-h  price  all 
over  Ireland  cannot  be  ignored  ; tables  will  appear  in  the  Appendix  showing 
that  even  m this  year  the  liability  to  pay  the  judicial  rents  has  fetched  on  the 
average  considerably  more  than  20  years’  purchase,  and  evidence  has  been 
given  that  land  has  been  letting  in  the  north  for  grazing  and  cropping 
purposes  at  1/.  per  acre  more  than  it  fetched  last  year. 

It  appears,  however,  by  the  evidence  of  the  Sub- Commissioners,  that  these 
gentleman,  or  rather  the  majority  of  them,  for  they  are  not  unanimous  have 
at  some  period  as  to  the  date  of  which  they  do  not  agree,  but  within  the  last 
12  or  18  months,  thought  proper  to  make  reductions,  in  the  amount  of  which 
they  do  not  concur,  on  a much  lower  scale  than  they  had  previously  done 
and  this  fact  has  caused  very  great  dissatisfaction  among  the  tenants  whose 
rents  were  fixed  on  a higher  scale.  They  naturally  feel  that  if  their  rents 
are  fair,  those  m their  more  fortunate  neighbours,  who  have  had  greater 
proportional  reductions,  must  be  too  low,  and  that  they  themselves  are  placed 
*n  -a^  ^n^a\r  of  inferiority ; and  consequently  though  previously 

satisfied  with  their  rents,  they  have  now  become  discontented.  The  evidence 
will  show  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  for  the  course  they 
have  thought  proper  to  adopt,  the  chief  one  being  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
produce  m the  last  two  years.  I confess  it  sesms  to  me  as  unfair  to  fix  an 
extra  low  rent  for  15  years  to  come,  because  we  have  had  two  bad  seasons, 
as  it  would  be  to  fix  an  extra  high  one,  because  we  had  had  two  good  ones 

Even  supposing  that  it  should  be  thought  consistent  with  justice  and 
expediency  to  tamper  with  the  existing  judicial  rents  by  further  legislative 
niterference,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  plan  suggested  by  the  majority  of  the 
Commission  is  one  that  is  open  to  the  gravest  objection  of  any  that  has  been 
put  forward,  and  according  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of  the  evidence  is,  in 
Ireland  at  any  rate,  utterly  impracticable.  Not  one  single  witness  gave  it 
unqualified  support ; even  the  four  who  appeared  to  be  in  favour  of  the 
principle  admitted  that  it  could  not  be  worked  without  a datum  line  to  start 
from,  which  at  present  we  have  not  got,  for  it  appears  impossible  to  arrive 
at  any  general  principle  (if  there  ever  was  any)  on  which  the  judicial  rents 
were  fixed,  and  those  rents  ex  necessitate  have  been  fixed  in  the  most  per- 
functory manner  and  on  no  basis  whatever.  They  are  said  also  to  differ  in 
amount  according  to  the  composition  of  each  sub-commission  court. 

Again,  it  has,  I think,  been  proved  to  demonstration  that  a sliding  scale, 
founded  on  prices  alone  without  taking  produce  into  consideration,  is  calculated 
C 3 
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to  inflict  the  greatest  injustice  and  hardship  to  the  tenant.  The  year  1879, 
for  instance,  the  worst  of  the  century,  as  far  as  crops  were  concerned,  was  a 
year  of  high  prices,  hut  to  charge  a tenant  a higher  rent  on  that  account,  and 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  the  land  produced  little  or  nothing,  would  cause  a V 
feeling  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  that  it  would  be  hard  to  oyer-estimate. 

The  evidence  of  the  O’Connor  Don  on  this  point  appears  to  me  to  be 
unanswerable  and  unanswered.  On  the  other  hand,  an  abundant  produce 
may  well  compensate  for  lower  prices.  Nor  can  the  season  be  left  out  of 
consideration  in  estimating  the  value  of  what  the  land  produced.  It  was  the 
wet  harvests  as  much  as  the  low  prices  that  rendered  1886  a bad  year  for  the 
Irish  farmers.  Both  the  oat  crop  and  the  barley  crop  were  abundant,  but 
the  oat  crop  was  most  difficult  and  expensive  to  save,  and  the  barley  crop  all 
but  rendered  useless  by  the  inclement  season.  No  doubt  a fair  rent  which 
varied  from  year  to  year  with  the  varying  prices  and  amount  of  farm  produce 
would  be  an  ideal  one,  but,  as  the  Bishop  of  Elphin  has  observed  in  his 
interesting  paper,*  it  would  be,  even  if  workable,  a new  and  fruitful  source  of 
misunderstanding  and  litigation.  No  means  at  present  exist  for  ascertaining 
the  prices  of  the  produce  except  in  Dublin  and  Belfast  markets  and  in  Cork  for 
butter,  but  the  prices  on  Irish  holdings  vary  indefinably  all  over  Ireland,  and  in 
order  to  draft  a sliding  scale  it  would  be  necessary  to  obtain  statistics  with 
regard  to  every  county,  and  peihaps  every  barony,  and  none  such  now  exist. 

It  would  be  most  difficult,  in  the  opinion  of  practical  men,  to  get  at  the  prices 
of  store  cattle,  on  which  so  much  depends,  the  prices  given  in  the  county 
papers  being  wholly  unreliable,  and  the  price  of  beef  being  no  safe  index  of 
their  value.  It  may  be  added  that  to  the  small  occupiers,  who  consume  the 
greater  part  of  their  produce  themselves,  the  question  of  the  price  is  com- 
paratively with  that  of  the  amount  and  quality,  unimportant.  Another 
objection  to  the  proposed  scheme  from  the  tenant’s  point  of  view  is  that  it 
would  seriously  diminish  the  value  of  their  tenant  right.  At  present  their 
judicial  rents  can  practically  never  be  raised,  though  nominally  subject  to 
revision  at  the  end  of  15  years  it  is  clear  from  the  evidence  that  the  most 
sanguine  landlord  cannot  hope,  under  the  existing  system,  to  have  his  rent 
raised  at  the  end  of  the  term,  but,  if  the  rent  be  liable  to  revision  every  five 
years  on  a self-acting  scale  of  prices,  it  is  evident  that,  if  times  improve,  as 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  the  rents  must  inevitably  be  raised  all  over  the 
country,  and  the  discontent  and  disturbance  such  a prospect  would  entail  is 
fearful  to  contemplate.  Nor  woiild  the  proposal  afford  any  relief  to  “ the 
“ pressing  necessities  of  the  Irish  tillage  farmers,  most  of  whom  have  lost 
“ much  of  their  means  since  1879,  and  are  besides  much  indebted  to  banks, 

“ local  merchants,  and  other  creditors.”  The  prospect  of  a remission  of  some 
10  per  cent,  of  their  rents  some  twelve  months  hence  will  afford  them  no 
escape  whatever  from  their  present  difficulties  ; their  other  creditors  will  not 
hold  their  lands  because  the  landlords’  claim  will  be  assessed  in  the  future, 
and  the  former  [possess  the  same  power  as  the  latter  to  compel  a sale  of  the 
holdings,  and  are  much  more  prone  to  exercise  it.  F or  tenants  such  as  these  here 
referred  to  in  the  report  nothing  short  of  some  system  of  liquidation,  similar 
to  that  rocommended  by  Mr.  Willis  in  his  valuable  paper, f seems  calculated 
to  afford  any  adequate  relief.  If  tenants  cannot  bear  the  strain  of  two  bad 
years  it  is  clear  that  a quinquennial  revision  will  not  avail  them  in  their  - 
present  difficuties,  and  although  they  might  look  with  complacency  on  a 
revision  at  the  present  moment  when  it  must  cause  a reduction  in  their  rents, 
they  would  look  with  the  greatest  aversion  on  a proposal  which  would  entail 
the  possibility  of  another  revision  five  years  hence  which  would  have  a totally 
opposite  tendency.  To  sum  up  I object  to  the  proposal,  first,  because  it 
would  be  most  unjust  to  alter  compulsorily  the  existing  judicial  rents, 
secondly,  because  it  appears  to  be,  according  to  the  overwhelming  weight  of 
the  evidence,  utterly  impracticable  in  existing  circumstances  in  Ireland, 
thirdly,  because  it  would  act  most  injuriously  on  the  tenant  by  diminishing 
the  value  of  his  tenant  right,  and  rendering  him  liable  to  have  his  rent  raised 
from  causes  which  may  not  affect  his  capability  for  paying  it,  and  lastly, 
because  it  would  plunge  the  country  into  a perpetual  state  of  unrest  and 
uncertainty  which  would  produce  a state  of  things  even  worse  than  that  which 
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exists  at  present.  Tie  Land  Act  of  1881  is  an  admitted  failure,  and  attempts  18,969 , 18,973 
disaster*  * ™ accordanoe  Wlth  abstract  theories  will  only  end  in  further  25,661. 

All  classes  in  Ireland  are  now  looking,  not  to  the  discredited  provisions  of  5061  ■ 19980 
the  Land  Act  but  to  the  cessation  of  the  dual  ownership  which  it  created  as  ->385  ’ ’ ' 

on  terms  inlt^™]  °rt4l,e d’fflcultl''  and  the  “oner  this  can  be  effected, 
the^ef+eif  4 ? bo4b  Par5les  and  not  entailing  an  unfair  risk  to  the  State, 
am  Sf  d ^ thS  5!aee  8 he  °“untry  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire,  and  I 4024  , 4285. 
am  satisfied  from  the  evidence  that  if  the  tenants  really  believed  that,  as  one 
of  them  said  the  last  word  had  been  spoken,”  and  that  there  would  be  no 
further  legislative  interference  between  them  and  their  landlords,  that  the  con- 

equitable°terms.U^IerS  m*°  °™erS  °°Uld  be  speedily  effected  on  aIld  3198  • 22'66s- 

so-r  bel'eTar!i “T3  otatements  in  the  Report  with  which  I do  not  altogether 
agree  In  the  first  place  I may  mention  the  statement  in  paragraph  15  with 

“ mw  ? °,°“bm  n ^ “ ‘j^4  4ne  r8fusal  by  80me  londlords  of  any  abatements 
may  explain  much  that  has  occurred.”  I can  find  nothing  in  the  evidence 
to  corroborate  this  statement,  while  there  is  much  that  is  opposed  to  it.  There 
as  a^nle  * t 6 h ”de“oe  °,f  Mortis  having  refused  any  abatements,  they  appear 
anee  The  cv7  to®ated  ‘beir  ta*  with  generous  kindness  and  forbear- 

ance.  1 he  chief  refusals  to  grant  abatements  have  been  in  Ulster  where 

according  to  the  report,  “ combinations  do  not,  as  a rule,  exist.”  In  the  south 
and  west,  on  the  other  hand,  combinations  appear  to  be  in  full  force  on 
iidbhf  * P6  * e°Se  n Kenmare>  wbere  large  abatements  have  been  offered 

ment  am™?,  t™!  C°Sbj  ^ ™ 4be  Queea’s  county,  a refusal  of  any  abate- 

rants  tobe  naid  .hTp  df7  pw  “ end  4°  a combination,  and  caused  the 
tW  if  P d * f 11  The  Cfdcncc  seems  to  mo  to  point  to  the  conclusion, 
that  if  the  tenants  were  let  alone,  they  would  fulfil  their  legal  obligations 
honestly,  and  to  the  best  of  their  ability.  e 

“ been  ^rid?!  4be  s4at,ement  ™ paragraph  18,  “ that  there  has 

gm,d  1 deten0ratl0“  of  ^ produce  of  the  soil,  both  tillage  and  22221  . 26  in 

bert^oif'repni-d*6  tbat  4be  lirass  C1’°P  »f  1886  was  one  of  the  26dil.'  ’ ’ 

best  on  lecord,  and  tlia-t  the  oat-crop  was  the  best  remembered  for  40  years  9774  • 03  20a 

barietl,e?POtrb°PT  als0  ,said  4o  be  one  of  the  best  ever  known,  and  the  ’ 

bailey  crop,  though  ruined  by  bad  weather  in  harvest  time,  was  exceptionally 

fond  ^ P’l  1'  The  potato  crop  too,  of  1885,  was  a remarkably  2’539' 
good  one,  and  much  above  the  average  of  late  years.  I also  protest  against 
the  comparison  drawn  m paragraph  19  between  the  average  production  of 
mislSiSo-Wltb  *hat  °f  f°Ur;  Sl,Ci  3 oomPa™on  seems  to  me  unfair  and 

, Jf  00™luBi°u,  I must  express  my  dissent  from  paragraph  25.  I see  no  a, 
eason  why  when  the  tenant  desires  it,  the  time  for  repayment  of  the  instal-  ^ 

ments  should  not  be  extended  from  49  to  60  years  in  accordance  with  the 
recommendation  of  the  great  majority  of  the  witnesses.  I cannot  see  how 
this  could  act  injuriously  to  the  State  as  it  will  be  obviously  easier  to  collect  23>60<i' 
oVerUri  1“staI“ents  tban  large  °“es,  ■"'bile  the  longer  there  is  a control  19’961’ 
over  the  tenants  which  prevents  sub-division  the  better.  The  smaller  the  I9>968-3- 
instalment  of  course  the  easier  it  will  be  to  pay,  and  every  instalment  paid 
being  so  much  more  invested  by  the  tenant  in  the  land  will  make  the 

S'1?!!™  **te'  Tber®  ,Beema  40  be  a Mcrsal  opinion  that  the  whole 
burden  of  the  purchase  should  not  be  borne  by  the  present  generation,  but 
hat  some i of  it  ought  to  be  left  to  their  successors,  and  looking  forward  to 
the  probable  fluctuation  m prices  and  seasons  which  may  occur  during  such 
be  ?fd6e?ff  ? ye-al!i  ?d  4°  *he  Punctuality  with  which  the  instalments  must 

whfchAn* the"™,?  b ?SPfCt  fr°m  4beil'  FeSeI14  rent8’  in  4Ke  collection  of 
bad  time,  « 4 i°r!ty  of  oases.  generous  allowances  have  been  made  in 

rr  S’  he. a genera1  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  a considerable  2876. 
instalments  1 eventualities  between  the  existing  rents  and  the  future 
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Letter  from  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe  to  the  Right  Honourable 
Earl  Cowper. 


Westminster  Palace  Hotel,  Victoria  Street, 
My  Lord,  London,  S.W.,  February  15,  1887. 

After  careful  consideration  I regret  that  I cannot  sign  the  draft 
report,  being  unable  to  agree  with  many  of  the  suggestions  and  propositions  it 
contains,  and  further  for  the  reason  that  I am  unable  and  could  not  be  expected 
as  a tenant  farmer  to  fully  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the  numerous  and 
important  proposed  legal  changes  contained  therein. 

1 am  deeply  sensible  of  the  importance  and  value  of  the  recommendations 
which  the  report  contains,  especially  those  dealing  Avith  the  shortening  of  the 
judicial  term  from  15  years  to  5 years  and  the  admission  of  leaseholders  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act. 

Upon  the  question  of  combination,  hoAvever,  my  vieAvs  differ  so  widely  from 
the  opinions  of  many  of  the  Commissioners  that  I am  compelled  to  dissent ; 
especially  as  assent  on  my  part  to  certain  paragraphs  might  create  the 
impression  that  I am  in  favour  of  any  fresh  coercive  legislation.  I.  know  the 
feelings  of  the  class  I represent  and  believe  that  combinations  derive  their 
force  mainly  from  the  exactions  of  excessive  rents  which  the  land  does  not 
produce. 

For  these  reasons  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  to  embody  my  own  views 
in  an  independent  report,  which  I hope  to  send  you  at  an  early  day. 

I remain,  my  Lord, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

THOMAS  KNIPE. 

P.S. — You  will  please  have  this  letter  published  along  with  your  report 
should  my  report  not  be  in  time. — T.  K. 


’Si- 


lo no  on  : Printed  by  E y'r  e and  Spottiswoodk, 
Printers  to  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty. 

For  Her  Majesty’s  Stationery  Office. 
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Despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  to  the 
Governor  of  Newfoundland  on  the  subject  of  the  Reserved  Bill 
of  the  Newfoundland  Legislature,  entitled  “ An  Act  to  regulate 
“ the  exportation  and  sale  of  herring,  caplin,  squid,  and  other 
“ bait  fishes.” 


The  Right  Hon.  Sir  H.  T.  HOLLAND,  Bart.,  G.C.M.G.,  M.P.,  to  Governor 
Sir  G.  W.  DES  VCEUX,  K.C.M.G. 

Sir,  Downing  Street,  February  3,  18S7. 

I have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  Despatch  of  the 
14th  of  January  last  upon  the  subject  of  the  Bill  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council 
and  Assembly  of  Newfoundland  during  the  last  session,  and  reserved  by  you  for  the 
signification  of  Her  Majesty’s  pleasure,  entitled,  “ An  Act  to  regulate  the  exportation 
and  sale  of  herring,  caplin,  squid,  and  other  bait  fishes,”  a transcript  of  which 
accompanied  your  Despatch  of  the  26th  of  May  last. 

Her  Majesty’s  Government  have  carefully  considered  your  Despatch  now  under 
acknowledgment,  together  with  your  previous  Despatches  on  the  subject,  as  well  as 
the  Attorney- General’s  report  and  the  petition  which  accompanied  your  Despatch 
of  the  19th  of  June  last,  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  State  by  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature,  praying  that  the  Bill  may  not  be  disallowed. 

The  representations  made  by  the  Attorney-General  and  by  Sir  Ambrose  Shea,  with 
whom  Her  Majesty’s  Government  had  the  advantage  of  repeatedly  conferring  during 
their  visits  to  this  country,  have  also  received  full  attention. 

Owing  to  the  changes  of  the  Government  here,  there  has  unfortunately  been  some 
unavoidable  dela}7  in  dealing  with  this  question,  but  I have  made  it  the  first  subject 
of  my  consideration,  and  have  not  lost  any  time  in  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  who  recognise  the  great  importance  of  maintaining  and 
developing  by  all  legitimate  means  that  industry  on  -which  the  greater  part  of  the 
population  of  Newfoundland  is  directly  or  indirectly  dependent.  The  representations 
of  the  French  Government  on  the  other  hand  have  also  necessarily  received  careful 
attention. 

Her  Majestj-’s  Government  are  aware  that  when  the  Convention  of  1857  was  under 
consideration  a clause  relating  to  bait  formed  one  of  the  grounds  for  the  rejection  of 
that  Convention  by  the  Government  of  Newfoundland  ; but  it  is  to  be  remembered 
that  the  clause  in  question  conferred  on  the  French  not  only  the  right  to  purchase  bait, 
but  to  take  it  for  themselves  on  the  south  coast  in  a certain  contingency,  and  -was  for 
this  reason  much  more  unfavourable  to  Colonial  interests  than  that  inserted  in  the 
“ Arrangement”  of  1885. 

In  the  negotiations  which  have  taken  place  since  1857  a provision  for  the  sale  of 
bait  to  French  fishermen  has  invariably  been  contemplated,  and  has  been  agreed  to  by 
representatives  of  the  Colony  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Moreover  in  resolutions 
adopted  in  1867,  and  again  in  1874,  the  Legislative  Council  and  House  of  Assembly 
of  Newfoundland  agreed  to  a clause  allowing  the  French  to  purchase  bait  at  such  times 
as  British  subjects  might  lawfully  take  the  same. 

More  recently,  again,  when  the  “Arrangement”  of  1884,  in  its  first  stage,  was 
communicated  to  the  Colonial  Government,  the  article  providing  for  the  sale  of  bait 
to  French  fishermen  was  not  objected  to  by  them,  although  other  modifications  of  the 
details  of  the  Arrangement  were  pressed  by  the  Colony.  It  was  only  at  so  recent 
a date  as  the  spring  of  last  year,  -when  the  Arrangement  as  revised  in  1885,  in 
accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the  Colonial  Government,  was  presented  for  the  final 
approval  of  the  Legislature  of  Newfoundland,  that  exception  was  taken  to  the  provision 
for  the  sale  of  bait  to  the  French  fishermen ; and  this  objection  was  followed  up  by  the 
passing  of  an  Act  to  give  effect  to  it. 

I recapitulate  these  facts  in  order  to  explain  how  it  is  that  Her  Majesty’s  Government, 
while  fully  recognising  the  serious  character  of  the  representations  now  placed  before 
them  as  to  the  actual  condition  and  prospects  of  the  Colonial  fishing  trade,  feel 
constrained  to  admit  that  there  are  special  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  entire  departure, 
at  the  present  moment,  from  the  policy  which  has  been  so  long  adhered  to.  The  time 
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IS  now  close  at  hand  at  which  the  French  fishermen  prepare  to  sail  for  the  fisheries  and 
large  expenditure  has  been  incurred  for  the  season  ; and  «e  French  Government,  having 
received  no  formal  intimation  that  the  practice  hitherto  uniformly  maintained  will  bS 
departed  from  has  been  entitled  to  assume  that  there  will  be  no  alteration  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  current  year.  Her  Majesty's  Gpvernment  would  consequently  not 
be  justified  m disregarding  the  strong  protest  of  the  French  Government  against  the 
introduction  at  this  tate  period  of  restrictions  calculated  to  inflict  grave  loss  upon  the 
French  fishermen  ; and  as  for  this  reason  they  are  unable  to  advise  the  Queen  to  allow 
the  Bill  to  come  into  operation  in  respect  of  the  approaching  fishing  season,  it  will  not  at 
present  be  submitted  for  Her  Majesty  s confirmation. 

I do  not  desire  now  to  raise  the  question  how  far  the  objection  to  the  sale  of  bait  to 
the  1 rencii  should,  if  well  rounded,  have  been  pressed  at  an  earlier  date.  Tbe  papers 
before  me  make  it  clear  that  it  has  but  very  recently  been  discovered  that  the  operation 
of  the  French  bounties  has  so  lowered  the  price  of  fish  in  the  markets  of  Europe  as  to 
make  the  fishing  no  longer  profitable  to  the  colonists,  who  are  not  aided  by  bounties  In 
the  19th  paragraph  of  your  Despatch  yon  state  that  on  the  continent  of  Europe  French 
caught  fish  is  sold  for  12s.  6d.  per  quintal,  while  that  caught  by  British  fishermen,  being 

better  pre, pared, fetches  14»-  Per  flmntal.  As  the  French  fishermen  receive,  in  addition  a 
fnTdT  wh'?V2Vtate  T°u"?  t0  SOme  8s.  U.  per  quintal,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  the  British  fishermen  lie  under  a grave  disadvantage  ; but  I do  not  perceive  that  it 
has  yet  been  shown  m detail  that  a though  there  is  a great  difference  between  the  present 
price  of  14s.  per  quintal  and  the  former  price  of  15s.  to  20s.  which,  as  stated 
in  a memorandum  furnished  to  Her  Majesty’s  Government,  was  obtained  for 
Newfoundland  fish  until  about  two  years  ago,  the  Colonial  fishery  lias  actually  ceased  to 
be  remunerative,  and  to  what  extent.  It  is  desirable  that  the  case  for  the  allowance  of 
the  Bill  should  be  supported  by  full  evidence  on  this  point ; and  during  the  current  year 
itwi  l be  possible  to  ascertain l accurately  the  full  effect  of  the  French  bounties  and  the 
exact  position  of  the  British  fishing  trade.  Until  these  facts  have  been  established  it  is 
not  possible,  for  Her  Majesty  s Government  to  decide  with  confidence  whether  the 
pi  oposed  legislation  will  prove  to  be  the  best  mode  of  applying  a remedy  for  the  denressed 
state  of  the  Colonial  fishery,  or  whether,  after  further  eoimutobn  wh^Tte  Sch 
Government  upon  a more  precise  statement  of  the  facts,  such  remedy  may  be  found  in 
some  other  direction.  J ^ 


Sir  G.  W.  Des  Yoeux. 


I have,  &c. 

(Signed)  H.  T.  HOLLAND. 
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Stackpoole,  Richard,  . 
Meagher,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p., 
Cameron,  Allan,  County  In- 
spector, 

Bennett,  Edward, 

Hewson,  John  Brownrigg, . 
Gubbins,  William, 

Christy,  Luke, 

Frost,  Solomon, 

Hunt,  Robert, 

Cahill,  Patrick, 

Twiss,  Hastings, 

Harte,  Ahdrew, 

Sheehy,  George, 

Halpiu,  James, 

Frost,  John, 

M'Namara,  James, 


432 

437 

442 

446 

447 
449 
451 
453 
455 
457 
459 

461 

462 
464 
467 
469 
469 


I 


Killarney. 


Thursday,  November  11th,  1886. 
Trench,  J.  Townsend,  . 473 

Anonymous,  . • • 485 

O’Leary,  Rev.  John,  p.p.,  . 487 

Brick,  Maurice,  . .493 

Trench,  George  F.,  , . . 494 

Buller,  Major-General  Sir 
Redvers,  v.c.,  k.c.b.,  . 499 


Friday,  November  12  tit,  1886. 
Crosbie,  Colonel  J ames, 
Talbot-Crosbie,  Wm., 

Griffin,  Rev.  Canon,  P.P., 
O’Donnell,  Patrick, 

Fitzgerald,  Garrett, 

Sheehan,  Patrick, 

O’Sullivan,  Florence,  . 

Roche,  Redmond, 

Sullivan,  James, 

Sandes,  George,  . 

Rainey,  John,  . 

M'Clure,  Robert, 

Mr. , 

Lyne,  Patrick,  . 

Breen,  Henry,  . 

Saturday,  November  19th,  1886. 


Hussey,  Samuel  Murray,  . 543 
Watson,  David,  . .554 

Leonard,  Maurice,  . . 558 

Collier,  George,  . . .565 


. 502 
. 507 
. 515 
. 520 
. 521 
. 523 
. 524 
. 526 
. 530 
. 532 
. 536 
. 538  i 
. 539 
. 541 
. 542 


Cork. 

Monday,  November  18th,  1885. 


Hamilton,  James,  Q.c.  . 566 
Webber,  William  Downes,  . 572 
Cronin,  Dominick,  . . 577 

Lucey,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  p.p.,  . 578 


Cork — continued. 

Page 

Barry,  John  Harold,  . 

580 

Bird,  Jason, 

581 

Hegarty,  Jeremiah 

582 

Plunkett,  Capt.  Hon.  Thos., 

585 

Tuesday,  November  16tf/i,  1886. 

Newman,  John  A.  R., 

587 

O’Malioney,  Patrick,  . 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  Uniacke 

591 

Penrose, 

592 

Clanchy,  Timothy  Joseph,  . 

596 

Byrne,  James,  . 

599 

Hobson,  James, 

601 

Anonymous  1 Two  brothers  1 
Anonymous  J Nos.  1 and  2,  j 

602 

Barrett,  John  Edward, 

604 

O’Sullivan,  Sir  Daniel  V., 

607 

Hickie,  Henry,  . 

607 

Dale,  Henry, 

607 

M'Carthy,  Eugene 

609 

Creed,  Richard  . 

609 

Joyce,  George,  . 

611 

Hegarty,  James, 

614 

Fitzgerald,  James  Penrose, 

615 

O’Mahoney,  John, 
Redmond,  Cornelius,  Aldei 

618 

man, 

620 

Bennett,  William, 

622 

Wednesday,  November  17  th, 
Sarsfield,  Captain  Dominick 

1886. 

R.P.,  . 

624 

Sanders,  Robert,  m.d., 

629 

Longfield,  Henry, 

631 

Power,  Francis,  . 

632 

Dorgan,  Timothy, 

633 

Rye,  Captain  R.  Tonson, 

635 

M ‘Donnell, ' J olin, 

637 

Smith,  Henry  D., 

640 

Cotter,  Lawrence, 

640 

Deane,  Barnabas  B.,  . 

642 

Forrest,  Martin, . 

Dublin. 

(second  sittings.) 

643 

Thursday,  December  2nd, 

1886. 

Cloncurry,  Lord, 
Joyce,  Francis  J., 

645 

650 

Walsh,  Richard, 

656 

Tyrrell,  George  Gerald, 

660 

Nicholson,  Benjamin,  . 

663 

Friday,  December  3rd,  1886. 

Davis,  William,  . 

. 667 

1 Fowler,  Edward  W.,  Civil 

Engineer, 

. 671 

Tighe,  Thomas,  . 
Montgomery,  Hugh  de  F., 

. 677 

. 684 

Dickie,  T.  C., 

. 686 

M‘Farlane,  James, 

. 688 

| Saturday,  December  4 th,  1886. 

Traill,  Anthony,  ll.d 

F.T.C.D., 

. 692 

Belmore,  The  Earl  of, 

. 695 

Hoey,  John, 

. 697 

Fawcett,  James,  . 

. 698 

Bradford,  Samuel, 

. 701 

Fagan,  James,  . 
Lord,  Charles, 

. 703 

. 706 

Madden,  John,  . 

. 709 

Monday , December  8th,  1886. 


Page 

Litton,  E.  F.,  q.c.,  . . 714 

Daly,  Robert  Bedford,  . 728 
Russell,  J.  J.,  . . 730 

Malone,  Edward,  . .734 

Freeman,  F.  J.,  . . . 736 


Tuesday,  December  7th,  1886. 


Kavanagh,  The  Right  Hon. 

Arthur  M'Morrough  . 737 
de  Montmorency,  Rev. 
Waller  . . . .766 


Wednesday,  December  8th,  1886. 

. Forde  Colonel  W.  B.,  . 771 

O’Conor  Don,  Right  Hon. 

The,  ...  776 

Greer,  Edward,  . . .790 

Hamilton,  Captain  E.  C.,  . 794 


Thursday,  December  9th,  1886. 
Richards,  Edward,  . .799 

Cogan,  Owen,  . . . 804 

Kane,  Robert  Romney,  . 807 

Glascott,  Captain,  . .814 

Marum,  E.  Mulhallen,  m.p.,  817 

Butterly,  Maurice,  . . 823 

O’Reilly,  Patrick  S.,  . . 827 

Foley,  James.,  . . . 830 


Friday,  December  10th,  1886. 


Marum,  Mulhallen,  m.p.  (re- 
examined) . . . 832 

Leitrim,  The  Earl  of,  . . 834 

Perrott,  William,  . . 838 

Franks,  John  Hamilton,  . 839 
Hamilton,  Major,  . . 850 

Cross,  D.  G.,  . 856 

Cosby,  Captain,  . . .859 


j Saturday,  December  1 1th,  1886. 

! Murphy,  Edward,  . . 865 

! Bodkin,  C.  J.,  . . . 873 

1 Kinsella,  William,  . .876 

j Cooper,  Colonel,  . . 878 

l Douglas,  St.  John  Blacker,  . 882 
M‘Dowell,  John,  . . 884 

j Hickie,  W.  C.,  . . . 886 

Brush,  George,  . . . 887 

i Thom,  Alexander,  . . 890 

I Molloy,  John  Joseph, . .893 


Monday,  December  13th,  1886. 
Flanagan,  The  Right  Hon. 


Judge,  . . , . 896 

Dicksou,  Thomas  A.,  . 906 

Coote,  Charles  Purdon,  . 910 

Cochrane,  George  D.,  . .912 

Trench,  William  Thomas,  . 915 
Rocliford,  William,  . .816 

Horan,  Benjamin,  . . 920 

Robinson,  Henry  A.  . . 922 

Wilson,  James,  . . . 924 
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Question. 

Name. 

354 

11988-11990 

Cosby,  Capt.,  - 

79 

2378-2631 

Creed,  Richard,  - 

169 

5131-5151 

Cronin,  Dominick, 

298 

10113-10188 

Crosbie,  Col.  James,  - 
Cross,  D.  G., 

170 

5176-5197 

Cunningham,  John,  - 

202 

6582-6722 

Cunningham,  David,  - 

332 

11261-11313 

Culkin,  Mark,  - 

344 

11704-11715 

485 

16060-16141 

Daly,  James, 

602 

19422-19471 

Daly,  Robert  Bedford, 

602 

19422-19471 

Dale,  Henry, 
Davis,  William,  - 

415 

14306-14609 

Davidson,  Thomas,  - 

580 

18834-18886 

Davidson,  John, 

604 

19472-19545 

254 

8605-8S47 

de  Montmorency,  Rev.' 

695 

22204-22237 

Waller,  - 

447 

15085-15129 

Deane,  Barnabas  B.,  - 

622 

19991-20019 

Dennis,  Charles, 

581 

18887-18909 

Dickie,  T.  C., 

314 

10600-10679 

Dickson,  Thomas  A.,  - 

291 

9869-9871 

Dodds,  Robert,  - 
Dooley,  John,  - 
Dorgan,  Timothy, 

Douglas,  St.  John  Blacker,  - 

873 

26426-26527 

373 

12746-12849 

239 

8084-8363 

Doyle,  Joseph  M., 

262 

8921-8924 

Edwards,  Robert  C.  - 

35 

987-1075 

701 

22392-22489 

Fagan,  James,  - 

40 

1163-1274 

Fawcett,  James, 

Fenelon,  Edward, 

Fitzgerald,  Garrett,  - 
Fitzgerald,  Robert  Uniacke 

200 

6456-6581 

542 

17678-17721 

379 

12952-13053 

493 

16276-16311 

Penrose,  ... 

193 

6170-6327 

Fitzgerald,  James  Penrose,  - 

887 

26810-26964 

Flanagan,  Rev.  J.  S.,  p.p.,  - 
Flanagan,  The  Right  Hon. 
Judge,  - - - - 

172 

5238-5279 

499 

16454-16516 

Flannerv,  Rev.  Thomas,  p.p., 

823 

25117-25212 

Ford,  Colonel  W.  B.,  - 

406 

14094-14102 

Foley,  James,  - 

404 

13997-14010 

Forrest,  Martin, 

59? 

19341-19392 

Fowler,  Edward  W.,  0.  En- 

459 

15375-15484 

Franks,  John  Hamilton, 

225 

7507-7646 

Freeman,  F.  J.,  - 

446 

15049-15084 

Frost,  James,  - 

355 

11994-12133 

Frost,  John,  - 

155 

4689-5024 

Frost,  Solomon,  - 

276 

9450-9539 

352 

11926-11930 

Galbraith,  Joseph, 

186 

5895 

Gamble,  William, 

453 

15261-15309 

Gamble,  John,  - 

596 

19306-19341 

Gallagher,  Thomas,  - 

645 

20671-20833 

Garvey,  Toler  R., 

804 

24609-24747 

Gault,  William,  - 

912 

27507-27557 

Gillespie,  Robert, 

565 

18482-18522 

Giles,  Michael,  - 

400 

13811-13819 

Glascott,  Captain, 

403 

13923-13931 

Golding,  John  R., 

396 

13642-13657 

Grey,  Charles  G., 

394 

13550-13638 

Greer,  E.,  ... 

44 

1340-1507 

Grimshaw,  Thomas  W., 

263 

8925-9148 

Griffin,  Rev.  Canon,  p.p.,  - 

405 

14044-14079 

Gubbins,  William, 

640 

20519-20579 

876 

26597-26714 

Hall,  Alexander, 

910 

27452-27506 

Halpin,  James, 

Page. 

Question. 

859 

26029-26177 

609 

19584-19643 

577 

18739-18791 

502 

16517-16610 

856 

25878-26028 

148 

4425-4561 

49 

1508-1537 

403 

13907-13922 

404 

13965-13996 

728 

23134-23221 

607 

19546-19572 

667 

21439-21601 

197 

6328-6455 

278 

9540-9595 

304 

10294-10335 

766 

23821-23925 

642 

20573-20618 

123 

3723-3767 

686 

22024-22038 

906 

27353-27450 

351 

11886-11920 

372 

12676-12745 

633 

20259-20299 

882 

26715-26734 

349 

11832-11876 

169 

5152-5175 

703 

22490-22608 

698 

22303-22391 

97 

2851-3093 

521 

16893-16955 

592 

19232-19305 

615 

19785-19867 

432 

14771-14903 

896 

27137-27352 

386 

13270-13420 

771 

23926-24082 

830 

25355-25426 

643 

20619-20670 

671 

21602-21745 

839 

25588-25666 

736 

23449-23497 

428 

14668-14770 

469 

15725-15743 

455 

15310-15338 

354 

11991-11993 

353 

11940-11969 

183 

5789-5894 

376 

12850-12908 

116 

3553-3722 

302 

10230-10293 

329 

11164-11260 

407 

14136-14148 

814 

24977-25018 

363 

12325-12470 

1627-1767 

790 

24346-24472 

1-208 

515 

16728-16846 

451 

15189-15260 

181 

5686-5788 

467 

15683-15724 

Adams,  Jolm  Charles, 
Adamson,  George  A.  G., 
Alexander,  Joseph, 
Anderson,  James, 
Anderson,  Rev.  James  (Pres 
Cler.)  - 

Anderson,  Matthew,  - 
Anderson,  J ames, 

Anderson,  John, 
Anonymous, 

Anonymous  No.  1, 
Anonymous  No.  2, 

Barry,  James  G., 

Barry,  John  Harold,  - 
Barrett,  John  Edward, 
Beatty,  Joseph,  - 
Belmore,  The  Earl  of,  - 
Bennett,  Edward, 

Bennett,  William, 

Bird,  Jason, 

Blacker,  John,  - 
Black,  Samuel,  - 
Bodkin,  C.  J.,  - 
Boyd,  John, 

Boyd,  Rer.  Wm.  G.,  Pre 
Cler.,  - 

Boyd,  Rev.  Wm.  G.,  Pre 
Cler.,  - 
Bomford,  John  F., 
Bradford,  Samuel, 

Brady,  A.  Newton,  R.sr., 
Bratten,  John,  - 
Breen,  Henry,  - 
Brennan,  George, 

Brick,  Maurice, 

Brown,  James,  - 
Brush,  George,  - 
Buchanan,  Samuel,  - 
Buller,  Major-General  S 
Redvers,  V.C.,  K.C.B., 
Butterly,  Maurice, 

Burke,  William, 

Biu-n,  Kevin,  - 
Byrne,  James,  - 

Cahir,  Patrick,  - 
Campbell,  Bernard, 
Cameron,  Allan,  C.  Insp., 
Carolan,  Rev.  John,  p.p., 
Cartwright,  Henry  E., 
Carr,  Archibald, 

Castles,  Robert, 

Gather,  George, 

Christy,  Luke,  - 
Clanchy,  Timothy  Joseph, 
Cloncurry,  Lord, 

Cogan,  Owen, 

Cochrane,  George  D., 
Collier,  George,  - 
Connolly,  John,  - 
Concannon,  Patrick,  - 
Conroy,  Peter,  - 
Conroy,  Thomas, 

Considine,  HeffemanF.,  r.m 
Conyngham,  Sir  Wm.  F.  L 
Conway,  Walter, 

' Cotter,  Lawrence, 

Cooper,  Col., 

Coote,  Charles  Purdon, 
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Name. 

| Page. 

Question. 

Page. 

Question. 

Hamilton,  James,  Q.c., 

566 

18523-18631 

Matson,  Thomas, 

174 

5326-5361 

Hamilton,  Major, 

Hamilton,  Captain  E.  jC,,  - 
Harbinson,  Thomas  K., 

850 

794 

25667-25877 

24473-24497 

Mangan,  Martin, 

/ 395 
\ 396 

13640-13640 

13658-13703 

336 

11421-11513 

Meagher,  Rev.  Thomas,  p,p. 

442 

15021-15048 

Harkness,  James, 

176 

5454-5463 

Mil  ward,  Dawson  A.,  - 

126 

3768-3968 

Harte,  Robert,  - 

' 27-3 

9340-9449 

Mills,  George,  - 

235 

7946-8004 

Harte,  Andrew, 

' 462 

15515-15591 

Molloy,  John  Joseph,  - 

893 

27082-27136 

Hardv,  Joseph,  - 

' 358 

12134-12324 

Montgomeiy,  Thomas, 

136 

3969-4143 

Haughton,  James, 

25 

694-857 

Montgomeiy,  Hugh  de  F,  - 

684 

21987-22023 

Hayden,  Bernard, 

110 

3313-3494 

Mux-phv,  Edward, 

865 

26178-26425 

Henu,  Francis  Blackbume, 

Murray,  Robert,  - 

114 

3495-3552 

H.M  , 

43 

1275-1339 

M'Callion,  Charles, 

178 

5521-5570 

Hegarty,  Jeremiah,  - 

582 

18910-18973 

M'Carthy,  Eugene, 

609 

19573-19583 

Hegarty,  James, 

614 

19718-19784 

M'Farlane,  James, 

688 

, 22039-22144 

Hession,  Thomas, 

' 381 

13054-13082 

M‘Nabb,  Richard, 

261 

8839-8920 

Hewson,  John  Brownrigg,  - 

449 

15130-15188 

M‘Namara,  James, 

469 

15744-15762 

Hezlett,  Samuel, 

178 

5571-5663 

M‘Kean,  Robei-t, 

341 

11593-11703 

Hill,  Thomas  B.,  - - 

297 

10055-10112 

M‘Kenzie,  John, 

345 

11727-11728 

Hickie;  Henry,  - 

607 

19546-19572 

M ‘Neill,  Edmond, 

279 

9596-9804 

Hiekie.  W.  C.,  - - - - 

886 

26809 

M‘Enerney,  Patrick,  - 

406 

14113-14123 

Hobson,  James,  - 

319 

10796-10876 

M ‘Elroy,  S.  E. 

284 

9805-9868 

Hobson,  James,  - - - 

601 

19393-19421 

M'Clure,  Robei-t, 

538 

17484-17546 

Hoey,  John,  - 

697 

22238-22302 

M‘Hugh,  Michael, 

' 403 

13946-13956 

Horan,  Benjamin, 

920 

27684-27742 

M'Donnell,  Samuel,  - 

305 

10336-10445 

Hughes,  John,  - 

339 

11514-11592 

M ‘DdWell,  John, 

884 

26735-26808 

Hughes,  Thomas, 

400 

13820-13836 

M‘Donnell,  John, 

637 

20375-20477 

Hunt,  Robert,  - 

457 

15339-15374 

M‘Louglilin,  Denis,  - 

175 

5362-5453 

Hussey,  Samuel  Murray,  - 

543 

17722-18161 

M‘Evoy,  Thomas, 

405 

14011-14030 

Hynes,  John, 

401 

13853-13889 

Irwin,  Samuel,  - - - 

345 

11716-11726 

Newell,  Michael, 
Newman,  John  A.  R., 

403 

587 

13932-13945 

19038-19168 

Jackson,  James  E., 
Joyce,  John,  - 
Joyce,  George,  - 
Joyce,  Francis  J., 

382 

369 

611 

650 

13080-13269 

12570-12675 

19644-19717 

20S34-21027 

Nicholson,  Benjamin, 
Nolan,  John, 

Noon,  Patrick, 

Noi-ris,  John  Reid,  - 

663 

377 

400 

178 

21327-21438 

12909-12951 

13788-13810 

5571-5663 

Kane,  Robert  Romney, 

807 

24748-24976 

O’Hagan,  Hon.  Mr.  Justice, 

50 

1538-1626 

Kavanagh,  The  Right  Hon. 

O’Mahony,  Patrick,  - 

Arthur  M‘Morrough, 

737 

23498-23820 

O’Mahonv,  John 

618 

19868-19931 

Kearney,  Frank, 

406 

14103-14112 

O'Leaiy,  Rev.  John,  p.p., 

487 

16142-16275 

Keegan,  Thomas, 

316 

10680-10795 

O’Reilly,  Patrick  S.  • 

827 

25213-25354 

Kelly,  William  B.,  - 

228 

7647-7681 

O’Shaughnessy,  J . J . - 

31 

858-986 

Kennedy,  Andrew, 

269 

9149-9339 

O’Mahony,  Patrick,  - 

591 

19169-19231 

Kinsella,  William, 

876 

26528-26596 

O’ Con  or  Don,  Right  Hon. 

Kiloran,  John,  - 

406 

14080-14093 

The 

776 

24083-24345 

Kinir,  Patrick,  - 

397 

13704-13731 

O’Donnell,  Patrick,  - 

520 

16847-16892 

Knox,  William  James, 

296 

10019-10054 

O’Sullivan,  Sir  Daniel  V.  - 

607 

19546-19572 

Kyne,  Timothy,  - 

402 

13890-13906 

O’Sullivan,  W.  H.  - 

408 

14157-14305 

Kyne,  John, 

402 

13890-13906 

O’Sullivan,  Floi'ence, 

524' 

16990- 17038 

Osborne,  Walter, 

166 

5025-5130 

Lanyon,  Mark, 

404 

13957-13964 

Larkin,  Michael, 

405 

14031-14043 

Palmer,  Thomas, 

352 

11921-11925 

Lavin,  Martin,  - 

376 

12850-12908 

Patterson,  Hugh  Gill, 

301 

10189-10229 

Leah},  Michael, 

407 

14124-14135 

Patterson.  Martin, 

233 

7874-7945 

Leitrim,  The  Earl  of,  - 

834 

25464-25549 

Perrott,  William, 

838 

25550-25587 

Leonard,  Maurice, 

558 

18311-18481 

Perry,  Joseph, 

256 

8648-8781 

Litton,  E.  F.  q.c., 

714 

22818-23133 

Pinkertont  Robert  D., 

291 

9872-10018 

Lord,  Charles,  - 

706 

22609-22697 

Power,  Francis.' 

632 

20199-20258 

Love,  John, 

206 

6723-6859 

Mr. 

539 

17547-17641 

Longheld,  Heni-y, 

631 

20158-20198 

Pringle,  Charles, 

208 

6860-7058 

Lowry,  Robei-t  William, 

214 

7059-7374 

Pringle,  James, 

187 

5896-6169 

Lucey,  Rev.  Jeremiah,  p.p.,  - 

578 

18792-18833 

Plunkett.  Captain  Hon. 

Lyxxch,  Stanislaus, 

58 

1768-2141 

Thomas,  r.m., 

585 

18974-19037 

Lyne,  Patrick,  - 

541 

17642-17677 

Lynskey,  Rev.  Pati'ick,  p.p., 

390 

13421-13549 

Qualtei-,  James, 

369 

12570-12675 

Macartney,  J.  W.  Ellison,  - 

218 

7275-7506 

Rainev,  John, 

536 

17396-17483 

MacCai-thy,  John  George,  - 

71 

2142-2377 

Reeves,  Robei’t,  q.c., 
Redmond,  Cornelius,  Alder- 

9 

209-392 

MucDennott,  O'Grady, 

397 

13732-13775 

Mai'shall,  Samuel  James, 

259 

8782-8838 

man, 

620 

19932-19990 

Marum,  E.  Mulliallen,  m.p., 

1817 
1 832 

25019-25116 

25427-25463 

Rice,  John, 
Richards,  Edward, 

15 

799 

393-693 

24498-24608 

Madden,  John,  - 

709 

22698-22817 

Richey,  William, 

236 

8005-8083 

Malone,  Edward, 

734 

23360-23448 

Robinson.  John, 

312 

H565-10599 
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Rev.  Wm.  G.  Boyd,  . 

Sir  F.  Boyd,  Bart.,. 
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8330-8332, 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Boyd,  . 

F.  Le  Poer  Trench,  Esq., 

The  Stewart  Estate, 
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John  Davidson,  . 
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The  Misses  Biggar  Estate, 
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John  Davidson, . 

Joseph  Murphy,  Esq.,  . 

Joseph  Murphy,  Esq.,  . 

B 5 

John  Blacker,  . 

E.  D.  Atkinson  & Son,  . 

Duke  of  Manchester, 

B 6 

13576-13599, 

Thomas  Conroy, . 

George  Robinson,  Esq.,  . 

The  Berridge  Estate, 

B 7 

13426-13432, 

Rev.  Patrick  Linskey, 

W:  Young,  Esq.,  . 
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John  M'Gildowney,  Esq., 
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Hon.  Somerset  Ward, 
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Houston,  E.  C., 

10 

D 

Barry,  J.  G., 

14 

E 

Joyce,  F.  J., 

7 

E 

Bredln,  Alexander  M., 

7 

D 

Lansdowne,  Marquis,  . 

1 

D 

Bogne,  James, 

8 

D 

Leech,  H.  Brougham,  . 

16 

D 

Castletown,  Lord, 

15 

D 

Lloyd,  Averell, 

13 

D 

Chichester,  Colonel  C.  R., 

6 

D 

Lynch,  S.  J., 

1 

E 

Colquhoim,  Thomas, 

4 

D 

Montgomery,  H.  de  F., 

9 

E 

Conyngham,  Sir  William, 

4 

E 

Murphy,  Edmund, 

13 

Douglas,  R.  M., 

12 

D 

M'Farlane,  J., 

10 

Franks,  J.  H., 

12 

E 

Olphert,  Wybrant, 

14 

D 

FitzGerald,  J.  F.  Yesey, 

5 

D 

Townsliend,  Charles  Uniacke,  . 

E 

Forde,  Colonel  William  B., 

11 

E 

Trench,  George, 

5 

E 

Gillooly,  Most  Reverend  L., 

2 

D 

Tyrrell,  G.  Gerald, 

8 

E 

Griffin,  Rev.  Canon, 

6 

E 

Willis,  G.deL., 

3 

D 

Hanly,  Jolm, 

11 

D 

Wilson,  Sir  C., 

1 

F 
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LAND  ACTS  EOTAL  COMMISSION. 


MINUTES  OE  EVIDENCE. 


36,  Merrion-square,  Dublin,  Wednesday,  October  13th,  1886. 

FIEST  DAY’S  SITTING. 

Commissioners  present : Right  Hon.  Earl  (Jowper,  President ; Right  Hon.  Earl  of  MlLLTOWN ; Sir 
James  Caird;  Mr.  Neligan,  q.c.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe.  Air.  F. 
George  Hodder,  b.l.,  Secretary,  -was  also  present. 


Doctor  T.  IF.  Grimshaw  examined  by  the  President. 


1.  You  are  Registrar-General  for  Ireland,  and  have 
under  your  charge  the  statistics  of  births,  marriages, 
and  deaths,  of  emigration  and  agriculture,  and  certain 
banking  statistics,  as  part  of  the  regular  duties  of 
your  office,  and,  in  addition,  you  have  under  your 
charge  personally  the  criminal  and  judicial  statistics  ? 
—Yes. 

2.  I think  many  statistical  questions  are  referred  to 
you  from  time  to  time  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

3.  The  statistics  of  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland 
have  been  collected  through  what  channels? — There  are 
three  principal  channels;  the  return  compiled  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  for  Ireland  in  J anuary,  1881, 
the  census  enumeration  of  1881 — the  census  returns 
were  made  up  in  April — and  the  agricultural  statistics 
collected  annually  for  the  Registrar-General's  office. 

4.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  April  in  each  year  ? — 
The  Local  Government  statistics  were  made  in  January 
of  1881,  the  census  statistics  in  April  of  the  same  year, 
and  then  every  year  the  agricultural  statistics  are  col- 
lected in  June— that  is  the  acreage  and  so  on.  Then 
with  regard  to  the  crops  the  returns  are  made  up  in 
November. 

5.  By  the  President. — Is  there  any  discrepancy 
between  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings  as  given  in 
the  above  mentioned  returns? — Yes.  They  are  different 
in  some  of  the  returns,  and  attention  was  called  to  it  in 
Pai-liament,  by  Mr.  Sealey,  on  the  12th  August,  1881, 
and  it  was  partly  explained  at  the  time — the  answer 
was  to  the  effect  that  one  set  of  returns  were  made  by 
ratings  and  the  other  by  holdings. 

6.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  difference 
between  ratings  and  holdings  ? — The  rating  is  simply 
what  is  taken  as  separate  rating  for  taxation 
purposes,  and  there  may  be  several  ratings  ■within 
one  holding. 

7.  The  ratings  are  for  local  taxation  purposes? — 
Yes,  for  local  taxation  puqioses. 

8.  And  do  you  say  they  may  include  several 
holdings? — No ; as  a rule  they  do  not. 

9.  By  Lord  MiUtovm. — The  rating  cannot  include 
several  holdings  ?— It  is  possible,  but  it  is  very  seldom 
it  does. 

10.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  for  our  purposes 
“holding”  is  the  more  correct  wprd ?— Yes.  In  the 
first  mentioned  return,  namely  that  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  for  Ireland,  the  return  is  made 
up  from  the  rate  books  and  the  information  is 
given  by  ratings,  and  according  to  this  return  the 


number  of  agricultural  holdings  in  1881  was  Grimshaw. 
660,185. 

11.  Which  you  say  is  quite  a mistake? — As  there 
may  be  several  ratings  comprised  in  what  is  practi- 
cally one  holding  this  return  would  necessarily  show 
a greater  number  of  holdings  than  there  really  are,  in 
fact  it  was  an  error  to  call  it  a return  of  agricultural 
holdings,  it  was  a return  of  ratings  connected  with 
agricultural  holdings;  it  is  simply  an  error  in  the 
general  title.  In  this  return  the  holdings  are  classi- 
fied by  valuation,  and  it  shows  that  there  were 
218,199  agricultural  holdings  of  £4  or  less  valuation 
in  Ireland. 

12.  By  Lord  MiUtovm. — That  is  £4  and  under?— 

Yes. 

13.  These  are  cases  where  the  landlord  pays  the 
poor  rate? — Yes.  That  is  the  way  this  return  is 
classified,  but  the  unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that  all 
these  are  classified  differently.  There  are  valued  at 
over  .£4  and  at  or  under  .£10,  196,934  holdings; 
over  £10  and  at  or  under  £15,  77,712. 

14.  That  is  holdings? — Yes.  That  is  the  number 
of  so  called  holdings  over  £10  and  at  or  under  £15. 

In  the  same  way  the  number  over  £15,  and  at  or 
under  £20,  is  45,541. 

15.  Here  the  holdings  mean  tenancies  ? — No  ; 
these  are  ratings  ; this  is  with  regard  to  ratings. 

16.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — We  only  want  the 
number  of  holdings  ? — I was  giving  you  first  a state- 
ment of  the  ratings. 

17.  That  is  of  no  use  to  us  ? — Very  well. 

IS.  By  the  President. — I suppose  these  figures  are 
before  the  public  already? — Yes,  these  are  in  the 
returns  you  have  already  before  you. 

19.  Then  there  is  nothing  new  in  them  ? — No.  It 
is  merely  an  abstract  I made  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Commission. 

20.  Then  these  are  not  holdings  but  ratings? — 

Yes. 

21.  By  Lord  MiUtown. — Then  the  only  figures  of 
tenants  you  have  given  are  the  218,199  which  are 
£4  or  under? — Yes,  and  these  are  not  necessarily 
tenancies ; there  may  be  several  ratings  for  the  hold- 
ing belonging  to  one  tenant. 

22.  By  the  President. — Does  this  return  show 
approximately  the  number  of  holdings? — No.  Tliis 
is  quite  too  large  a number.  I will  give  it  if  you 
want  it,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  a misleading  state- 
ment altogether. 
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Oct.  is,  1880.  23.  It  is  a summary  of  the  return  ? — Yes. 

Dr  T.  W.  24.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  not  a return  of  the 

Grimshaw.  holdings  ? — I am  coming  to  that. 

25.  By  Sir  Janies  Caird. — That  is  what  we  want  f 
— There  was  another  return  of  the  same  sort,  but  I 
don’t  know  whether  it  Ls  of  use ; it  is  made  also  by 
the  Local  Government  Board. 

26.  Is  it  by  rating? — Yes,  but  it  is  under  a different 
form— it  is  an  old  return  of  1870,  and  it  is  really  out 
of  date  now. 

27.  By  the  President. — Then  we  won’t  trouble  you 
•with  that? — I don’t  think  it  is  worth  while.  The 
second  return  was  collected  by  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners in  1881  in  connexion  with  the  census.  (Return 
given  in  evidence). 

_ 28.  This  is  also  in  rating? — No.  This  is  a totally 
different  thing. 

29.  This  is  merely  the  census  return? — Yes. 

30.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  this  give  us  the 
holdings? — I am  going  to  tell  you  how  this  was 
collected. 

31.  What  we  want  is  facts  as  they  stand? — If  you 
will  allow  me  I will  show  you  what  was  ascertained, 
for  this  publication  (produced)  which  is  the  General 
Report  of  the  Census  of  Ireland  1881.  The  second 
return,  that  is  the  one  we  are  speaking  about,  was  col- 
lected by  the  Census  Commission  of  18S1  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Census.  The  information  for  the 
return  was  collected  on  a special  form — Form  M 1, 
p.  415,  General  Report  of  Census,  1881  (form  given  in 
evidence)— and  it  shows  the  kind  of  information 
collected,  And  here  is  another  form — FormM  2,  p. 
416,  General  Report  of  Census,  1881  (form  given  in 
evidence) — for  the  preparation  of  a Summary  by  the 
Enumerator,  after  he  had  made  up  the  return  for 
each  townland.  Details  relative  to  holdings,  valuation 
and  population  are  all  taken  on  M 1.  You  will  see 
that  the  first  table  of  the  Land  Census  return  (table 
48  General  Report  of  the  Census,  1881,  p.  165), 
shows  all  the  heads  under  which  the  details  were 
collect  ed.  This  table  (produced)  arranged  by  provinces 
is  the  first  table,  and  they  are  worked  out  into 
counties  and  Poor-Law  uuions  in  further  tables; 
This  return  was  made  within  threo  months  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  Return  of  1881. 

32.  By  the  President. — This  is  classified  not  by 
valuation,  but  by  area?— Yes,  area.  The  number  of 
agricultural  holdings  according  to  this  return  was 
499,109. 

33.  By  Mr.  Neligan.— That  is  a return  of  all  agri- 
cultural holdings?— Yes,  it  is  practically  500,000. 

34.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Does  that  really  mean 
tenancies? — That  really  means  holders  of  land,  be- 
cause when  a man  had  two  holdings  the  enumerator’s 
business  was  to  mark  that  on  the  return,  and  when 
that  came  into  the  office  the  several  holdings  were 
treated  as  one. 

35.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  that  means  the 
number  of  agricultural  occupiers  in  Ireland  ?— Yes,  in 
1881.  This  was  collected  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Statistical  Society,  and  it  was  founded  on  a paper 
read  before  the  Society  by  Mr.  Henry  Jephson. 

36.  Is  there  any  definition  of  the  word  “ agricul- 
tural ” ? — No. 

37.  To  show  howfar  it  extends  to  townparks? — That 
was  left  to  a great  extent  to  the  enumerators. 

38.  By  Mr.  Neligan.— As  a fact  it  did  include 
townparks  ? — Yes. 

39.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  it  include  men 
under  one  acre?— It  would.  The  first  class  given  is 
not  exceeding  one  acre. 

40.  You  say  it  is  first  shown  by  provinces,  and  the 

last  portion  of  the  table  is  for  the  whole  of  Ireland?— 
Yes;  this  return  is  classified  by  acreage  and  the  Local 
Government  Board  Table  of  1SS1  was  classified  by 
valuation.  J 

41.  By  the  President. — Then  you  can  come  at  some 
general  idea  of  the  average  number  ? — Yes;  I will 
point  that  out  as  I go  on. 


e grouped  in  eleven  classes, 


In  the  Tables  the  holdings 
namely — 

1st  Class — Holdings  not  exceeding  1 Acre. 

above  1 and  not  exceeding  5 Acres, 
above  5 „ 10  „ 

above  10  ,,  15-  ,, 

above  15  „ 20'  „ 

above  20  „ 30  „ 

above  30  ,,  50  „ 

above  50  „ 100  „ 

9th  „ „ above  100  „ 200  „ 

10th  „ „ above  200  „ 600  „ 

11th  „ „ above  500  Acres. 


And  the  Census  Commissioners  remark  in  their 
Report  (General  Report  p.  11.) : — 

“ The  statistical  results  will  be  most  fully  appreciated 
by  classifying  the  holdings  into  those  not  exceeding  and 
those  over  30  acres,  when  it  will  appear  that  of  the  499,109 
agricultural  holdings,  there  are  348,970,  not  exceeding  30 
acres.  Of  these  there  are  283,466  not  exceeding  20  acres, 
226,453  not  exceeding  15  acres,  161,029  not  exceeding  10 
acres,  78,630  not  exceeding  five  acres,  and  16,879  not  ex- 
ceeding one  acre.  It  would  be  unfair  to  consider  all  these  as 
Iona  fide  agricultural  holdings,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that 
deduction  should  be  made  for  villas  standing  on  small 
plots  of  land  situated  sufficiently  outside  large  towns  to 
be  excluded  from  town  holdings.  Again,  certain  of  those 
not  exceeding  one  acre  are  merely  labourers’  holdings. 
In  any  case,  "however,  the  return  shows  a vast  number  of 
small  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland,  the  occupiers  of  which 
are  endeavouring  to  earn  a living  by  the  product  of  the  same.” 


42.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Y ou  could  not  give  us  an 
idea  of  how  many  holdings  are  in  these  two  excep- 
tions ? — No.  “ The  holdings  above  30  acres  number 
150,139  ; of  which  84,430  are  over  50 acres;  32,864 
over  100  acres ; 11,294  over  200  acres  ; and  2,413  over 
500  acres.” 

43.  By  the  President. — Is  there  any  particular 
reason  why  yon  fixed  upon  30  acres  as  a kind  of. 
boundary  ?— It  arose  from  talking  over  the  matter  with 
various  people  we  consulted  at  the  time,  we  rather 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  30  acres  was  about  the 
average  economic  boundary  of  success.  This  is  a matter 
of  opinion  more  than  anything  else. 

With  respect  to  this  question  the  Census  Commis- 
sioners observe  (General,  Report  p.  12.)  : — 

“ This  is  not  the  place  to  discuss  the  economic  question  : 

what  is  the  smallest  holding  of  an  average  quality  sufficient 
to  enable  a person  living  by  agriculture  to  subsist  and 
maintain  a family,  but  it  must  be  clear  to  any  political 
economist  that  a vast  number  of  the  holdings  referred  to  above 
are  incapable  of  affording  such  means  of  subsistence.” 

44.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Then  there  are  only 

150,000  tenants  who  have  more  than  30  acres? 

150,139. 


45.  Then  according  to  that  idea  these  are  the  only 
tenants  who  can  live  on  their  holdings? — If  that  view  is 
taken  as  correct. 


46.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Before  you  leave  the 

figures  of  the  smallest  lioldiugs — not  over  one  acre 

are  we  to  understand  that  there  are  only  16,879  out 
of  499,000,  who  hold  not  over  one  acre? — Yes. 

47.  And  from  that  is  to  be  deducted  the  small  villa 
holdings  near  towns  ? — Yes,  a portion  of  them. 

4S.  And  labourers  ? — Yes. 

49.  And  when  one  says  over  one  acre  the  holding 
may  be  one-and-a-lialf  acres,  or  three  acres? — Yes. 
You  will  observe  that  the  holdings,  as  given  in  the 
published  returns,  are  not  classified  by  valuation,  but 
according  to  area.  The  aggregate  value  of  each 
class  is  given,  and  in  this  way  averages  may  be  struck 
for  any  class  in  any  locality,  and  a tolerably  correct 
idea  of  the  average  agricultural  capacity  of  the  holdings 
can  thus  be  obtained.  The  Census  Commissioners 
remark  in  their  Report,  (General  Report  p.  12.) : 

“ Comparing  the  four  provinces,  it  will  be  found  that 
the  holdings  not  exceeding  30  acres  constitute  in  Leinster 
644  per  cent,  of  the  total  number,  in  Munster  50-2,  in 
Ulster  76-5,  and  in  Connaught  82 '7.  In  the  county  of 
Mayo  the  proportion  reaches  85-0  per  cent.,  and  in  Ros- 
common 85'2.  In  the  county  of  Armagh  we  find  the 
highest  proportion  of  small  holdings  in  any  county  of 
Ulster,  where  the  per-centage  of  those  not  exceeding  30 
acres  is  89-5.” 


50.  By  the  President. — I suppose  the  land  is  better 
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there  than  in  the  West? — I am  afraid  in  many  of  the 
Bmall  holdings  it  is  not,  but  I would  not  venture  to  give 
evidence  on  that  point. 

51.  By  Sir  J.  Caird. — That  is  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Portadown?— No ; but  in  some  of  the  moun- 
tainous portions  of  Armagh  where  the  land  is  not  good. 

52.  By  Lord  Mitttown. — I don’t  understand  what 
we  can  gather  from  that  89  per  cent,  of  the  holdings — 
does  that  give  one  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  these 
holdings  to  the  area  of  the  county,  how  much  is 
occupied  by  large  holdings,  and  how  much  by 
these  small  ones  ? — Having  mentioned  the  area  of  the 
county  Armagh,  and  the  area  of  the  holdings,  the 
proportion  is  easily  ascertained.  We  know  the  total 
area  of  all  the  holdings  of  a certain  size  : we  know  the 
total  area  of  the  county  Armagh,  and  by  a little 
calculation  it  could  be  known. 

53.  By  the  President. — But  you  can  explain  as  to  Ar- 
magh  and  Ulster  generally  certain  circumstances  as 
to  hand-loom  weaving  which  bear  on  this  question  1 — 
Yes,  but  these  are  matters  more  of  opinion  than  of  fact. 
The  Census  Commissioners  remark  : — 

“ These  large  proportions  of  smaller  holdings  in  Con- 
naught, and  in  some  portions  of  Ulster,  point  to  narrow 
means  of  subsistence  for  such  small  agriculturists.  These 
deficiencies  are,  however,  to  some  extent  compensated  for 
in  the  case  of  Mayo  and  other  Connaught  counties  by  the 
earnings  of  the  agricultural  labourers  who  annually  visit 
Great  Britain,  as  shown  by  the  returns  of  Migratory  La- 
bourers recently  published  by  the  Registrar-General.  In 
the  case  of  Armagh  and  other  Ulster  counties  in  the  north- 
east of  Ireland,  the  deficiency  is  made  up  by  the  earnings  of 
hand-loom  weavers  in  those  parts  where  this  industry  is 
still  carried  on.  Again,  the  small  agriculturists  along  the 
coast  of  the  west  and  north-west  supplement  their  earnings 
from  farming  operations,  by  fishing,  and  the  manufacture 
of  kelp.  The  former  occupation  has  been  always  carried 
on  under  great  difficulties,  and  the  kelp  trade  has  of  late 
years  become  unremunerative.” 

54.  By  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  when 
you  say  “ under  great  difficulties  ” in  the  case  of 
fishing  ? — The  difficulty  arising  from  want  of  harbour 
accommodation,  and  want  of  means  of  getting  their 
fish  to  market,  and  their  kelp  has  decreased  so  much 
in  value. 

55.  By  Mi-.  Neligan. — Chemical  science,  I believe, 
has  beaten  kelp  out  of  the  field  ? — Yes ; I have  heard 
it  stated  that  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  they  used  to 
earn  £60  or  £70  per  family  by  making  kelp,  and  now 
the  same  family  would  not  earn  more  than  £2  or  £3 
even  at  the  best  times.  The  Census  Commissioners 
further  observe.  (General  Report,  p.  12) : — - 

“ If  we  follow  up  the  investigation  by  the  light  of  Table 
62  we  find  that  the  valuation  of  the  small  holdings  varies 
very  considerably  in  different  portions  of  the  country. 
Thus  in  Dublin  the  average  value  of  a holding  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  acres  is  £23,  m Cork  £10,  in  Antrim  £13,  in 
Down  £12 — theso  higher  figures  being  evidently  produced 
by  the  high  value  of  small  plots  of  land  in  the  vicinity  of 
great  towns  like  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  the  value  of  these  small  holdings  falling  to 
an  average  of  but  £5  for  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, and  reaching  to  the  lowest  figure  in  holdings  in  the 
county  of  Mayo,  where  the  average  valuation  of  holdings 
under  thirty  acres  amounts  to  but  £4.” 

56.  What  is  your  means  of  information  as  to  these 
valuations  ? — We  have  taken  the  valuations  of  all  these 
from  the  poor-law  valuation.  It  is  the  government 
valuation,  and  we  have  no  other  authority — it  is  not 
necessarily  the  real  value.  The  holdings,  as  given  in  the 
published  returns,  are  not  classified  by  valuation,  but 
.according  to  area.  The  aggregate  value  of  each  class 
is  given,  and  in  this  way  averages  may  be  strack  for 
any  class  in  any  locality.  Thus,  taking  the  average 
values  of  holdings  above  fifteen  and  not  exceeding 
twenty  acres,,  they  are  for  Antrim,  £ 1 5 -5  ; Carlow, 
£12T  ; Mayo,  £5’5  ; Cork,  £10-4.  It  is  thus  evident 
that  the  value  of  a holding  is  of  as  much  importance 
as  its  size  in  estimating  its  agricultural  capacity.  In 
investigating  the  question  of  migratory  labourers  we 
took  account  of  land  , held  by  those  who  were  land- 


holders, and  we  came  across  a man  who  returned  him 
self  as  holding  700  acres,  and  he  went  to  England 
every  year  to  earn  the  balance  of  his  living  in  wages. 

57.  By  the  President. — The  land  was  worth 
nothing] — When  we  looked  into  the  valuation  we 
found  the  average  on  that  townland  was  2\d.  an 
acre. 

. 5S.  By  Sir  Janies  Caird. — It  was  mountain? — 
Yes ; it  was  mountain  with  a little  bit  of  useful  land 
about  the  base  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
size  of  his  holding,  for  we  compared  that. 

59.  For  that  reason  what  you  have  taken — that 
line  of  thirty  acres  as  being  necessary  for  the  main- 
tenance of  a family — would  not  hold?— I think  it 
would  fairly  hold  as  an  average.  It  is  a matter  of 
opinion. 

60.  It  could  not  possibly  hold  where  there  is  a man 
with  700  acres  obliged  to  work  for  wages  ? — 
There  are  very  few  of  these  and  the  number  would  not 
run  down  the  average. 

61.  By  the  President.— You  mean  thirty  acres  of 
agricultural  land  ? — Yes. 

62.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — You  don’t  hold  in  any 
way  yourself  from  any  information  you  have,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  a man  to  have  at  least  thirty  acres  of 
good  land  to  maintain  a family? — No. 

63.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Who  holds  that  opinion  ? — 
Well,  it  was  really  mentioned  in  discussing  the  question 
at  the  Statistical  Society,  and  in  making  up  the  return 
we  took  that  as  a useful  average  line  to  draw. 

64.  By  the  President. — I suppose  it  was  meant  as 
an  average  ? — Yes  ; because  thirty  acres  of  good  land 
would  be  quite  sufficient. 

65.  By  Lord  Milltown. — These  are  statute  acres? 
— Yes ; that  is  a point  upon  which  the  Commission 
should  be  particular — it  is  all  statute  acres.  It  is 
clear  from  the  above  statement,  that  the  small  occupier 
in  Mayo,  so  far  as  the  value  of  his  land  is  concerned, 
has  only  half  the  chances  of  the  Cork  occupier,  less 
than  half  that  of  the  Carlow,  and  little  more  than  one- 
tliird  that  of  the  Antrim  occupier. 

66.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — I don’t  see'  exactly  what 
you  mean  by  half  the  chances  of  earning  money  out  of 
his  holding  ? — If  his  holding  is  only  worth  £5,  and  the 
Cork  man’s  is  value  for  £10,  the  Mayo  man  is  much 
worse  off  than  the  Cork  man  when  he  tries  to  farm 
his  land. 

67.  That  is  not  a clear  consequence : the  basis  of 
valuation  is  a very  fluctuating  one  ? — Possibly ; but  of 
course  it  is  all  based  on  valuation.  In  a paper  I read 
before  the  Statistical  Society  in  1883,  I got  all  the 
principal  facts  with  regal’d  to  each  of  the  counties  of 
Ireland  and  arranged  them  in  that  table  [table  given  in 
evidence].  It  is  made  up'  from  the  statistics  of  1841 
and  1881 — to  compare  the  state  of  things  in  1881 
with  the  condition  hi  1841  was  the  main  object ; and 
in  further  tables  I have  arranged  the  various  counties 
according  to  each  of  the  items  dealt  witli  hi  the 
larger  table,  thus  they  are  arranged  according  to  size 
and  valuation  of  holdings,  &c.  It  will  be  observed 
that  in  the  census  statistics  the  number  of  holdings 
is  given  as  499,109  or  161,076  less  than  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  return  of  1881.  This  is 
not  merely  owing  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  former 
case  holdings  are  taken  and  in  the  latter  ratings,  but 
also  to  the  method  of  compiling  the  census  returns, 
which  when  two  or  more  holdings  are  known  to  be  in 
the  occupation  of  the  same  person,  they  are  treated  as 
one  which  practically  they  are,  so  that  500,000  was  the 
real  number,  at  that  time.  The  agricultural  statistics 
are  collected  annually  in  June  by  the  constabulary 
with  the  greatest  care  according  to  the  general  instruc- 
tions drawn  up  by  my  department  and  approved  by 
the  Inspector-General.  (Paper  put  in  evidence).  The 
forms  are  sent  out  during  the  month  of  May,  and  are 
collected  in  June  and  returned  to  the  office.  We  get 
ready  in  March  and  April,  issue  them  in  May,  in  J une 
the  Enumerators  commence  to  work,  and  during  June 


they  are  supposed  to  collect  all  the  information. 


Oct.  13.  1886. 

Dr.  T.  \V. 
Grimshavr. 
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Oct.  13,  1886.  68.  By  the  President. — I suppose  the  condition  and 

Dr.  T.  \Y.  number  of  migratory  labourers  has  changed  very  much 

Grimehaw.  since  1881  ? — The  number  has  decreased  considerably 

since  1881. 

69.  They  are  much  fewer  now  ? — Yes.  You  will 
see  that  in  Mayo  they  amounted  in  that  time  to 
about  10,000,  and  that  was  almost  the  same  as  in  1841, 
so  that  the  custom  had  continued  up  to  that  time  of 
making  up  the  balance  of  their  income  in  that  way. 

70.  By  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  the  decrease 
arises  from  the  fact,  that  there  is  not  a great  demand 
for  labour  now  ? — Yes. 

71.  In  June  the  returns  are  collected? — Yes. 

72.  So  that  they  mean  to  represent  the  state  of 
things  in  June? — Yes.  The  acreage  under  crops  and 
the  live  stock  are  all  taken  in  June.  In  October  we 
issue  another  demand,  which  is  for  a return  of  the 
yield  of  the  crops ; that  is  made  up  by  the  Enumera- 
tors who  are  selected  by  the  Constabulary  officers. 
The  Constabulary  officers  act  as  superintendents  of  the 
enumerators,  and  these  get  persons  in  each  electoral 
division— experienced  persons — to  give  them  estimates 
of  the  average  produce  per  acre  in  that  division.  We 
get  these  returns  through  the  Constabulary  officers, 
and  apply  them  to  the  acreage  which  we  know  to  be 
in  existence  from  the  previous  return,  and  that  is  the 
way  the  produce  return  is  made  up  for  Ireland.  It 
is  very  much  on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which 
the  English  produce  returns  are  made  out,  except  there 
it  is  not  done  through  the  Constabulary. 

73.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  supposed  to  be 
pretty  correct? — We  have  very  few  complaints  about 
them. 

74.  Besides  the  facts  regarding  crops  and  live  stock, 
do  you,  in  your  final  returns  or  in  any  returns  give 
any  estimate  of  the  value  of  the  stock  or  crops  ? — Not 
on  the  responsibility  of  the  department.  I am  coming 
to  that  presently.  There  are  prices  published,  and  we 
have  from  time  to  time  made  estimates,  and  there  are 
market  estimates  obtained  from  other  sources. 

75.  You  don’t  publish  these  with  the  returns? — 
Yes,  but  I guard  myself  against  being  supposed  to  be 
responsible  for  them. 

76.  Are  they  supposed  to  be  reliable  1— They  are 
supposed  to  be  reliable.  They  are  generally  taken 
from  Thom’s  Almanac,  and  the  returns  are  collected 
from  the  markets. 

77.  But  the  question  is  whether  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural crops  and  produce  is  on  the  whole  maintaining 
itself  or  not. — I have  some  statements  to  make  with 
regard  to  that  point. 

78.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — Practically,  you  take  the 
return  from  the  Farmers’  Gazette  ?— No ; from  Thom’s 
Almanac. 

Which  again  takes  it  from  the  Farmers'  Gazette  ? 
—No;  they  are,  I believe,  specially  collected  for  Thom's 
Almanac. 

79.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Thom’s  Almanac  takes  a 
definite  price  from  year  to  year?— They  don’t  always 
take  the  same  price. 

80.  They  have  altered  it  from  the  original  agricul- 
tural returns,  but  I don’t  think  they  have  altered  it 
from  the  data  on  which  they  now  reckon  prices. 

81.  So  that,  probably,  the  prices  they  give  are  the 
prices  of  1S81  and  1886?— It  is  the  average,  I think. 

82.  I rather  think  they  take  the  same  prices  ? — 
They  did  in  some  places,  but  they  have  altered  it  from 
time  to  time  and  struck  new  rates. 

83.  With  regard  to  the  prices  which  I understand 
your  department  takes  from  tho  Farmers'  Gazette,  are 
you  aware  whether  the  Gazette  has  altered  these  prices 
from  year  to  year?— Yes,  they  take  them  at  the 
market  prices. 

84.  By  the  President. — According  to  the  agricultural 
returns  for  1881  the  number  of  agricultural  holdings 
was  577,739.— Yes. 

Wo  wish  to  get  rid  of  the  first  returns  altogether, 
as  they  were  made  out  upon  ratings . 

85.  These  are  now  the  actual  holdings  ? — These  are 
from  the  agricultiu-al  statistics  which  I am  responsible 
for  annually. 


86.  And  these  are  holdings,  not  ratings? Yes 

but  you  will  see  a similar  difficulty  arising  hero 
again. 

87.  What  is  the  date  of  this  return? — This  is  for 
1881.  The  number  is  577,739— that  was  the  number 
of  holdings  on  which  the  agricultural  produce  was  pro- 
duced, which  I reported  upon  in  1881.  That  is 
82,446  less  than  the  return  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  which  was  a rating  return,  and,  as  I have  already 
explained,  there  may  be  two  or  more  ratings  in  one 
holding. 

88.  So  that  the  577,000  that  you  now  refer  to 
as  the  number  of  holdings  in  1881  are  now  only 
499,000? — No  ; they  were  returned  as  499,000  in  the 
same  year  in  the  Census  return.  We  returned  all 
the  occupiers  holding  land  as  529,000,  which  is  only 
30,000  more  than  the  Census  return.  The  number  of 
occupiers  is  arrived  at  by  amalgamating  all  the  hold- 
ings occupied  by  each  individual. 

89.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  a difference  of 

30.000  ? — Yes.  The  difference  between  the  agricul- 
tural return  and  the  Census  return  is  30,000,  and  the 
reason  is  that  the  enumerators  were  not  taking  up 
returns  of  crops  and  live  stock,  they  were  taking  up 
agricultural  holdings— they  were  not  going  into°  the 
produce,  but  if  there  were  a dozen  cottages,  for  instance, 
during  the  taking  of  the  agricultural  statistics,  each 
with  a cabbage  garden  at  the  back  of  it,  these  cabbage 
gardens  would  all  be  lumped  together,  and  these  dozen 
holdings  would  be  put  in  as  an  acre,  say,  of  cabbages, 
on  twelve  holdings  not  exceeding  an  acre;  °all 
these  holdings  which  are  in  excess,  the  30,000  of  the 
529,000,  are  really  cottiers’  holdings  which  had  some 
produce  of  which  the  agricultural  enumerator  had  to 
take  notice,  but  the  other  enumerator  did  not  take 
notice  of  them. 

90.  By  Lord  MiUtown.—  These  are  in  the  499,000. 
A great  many  were  of  the  class  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — A considerable  number,  which  were  not  in 
villages,  and  could  not  be  classified  as  town  or  village 
holdings.  The  reliable  number  is  499,000. 

91.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — For  practical  purposes  we 
may  take  it  at  the  half  million  ? — Yes.  The  number 
is  really  500,000  in  round  numbers.  In  1885,  for 
instance,  which  is  the  latest  return,  the  number  is 

565.000  holdings.  It  has  considerably  decreased, 
and  the  number  of  occupiers  is  521,000,  so  that  it  is 
only  21,000  above  500,000,  showing  that  the  small 
holdings  are  diminishing  in  number. 

92.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  anything  to 

show  exactly  the  parallel  of  numbers  comparable  with 
499,000— what  the  difference  is  now  in  diminution 
as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1881  ?— No  we 
have  never  had  an  accurate  land  census  taken  except 
at  that  time.  " 1 

93.  You  could  not  say  whether  there  is  a dimi- 

nution in  the  number  of  land  holders  ? — No,  not 
until  1891  ; it  is  the  census  machinery  which  makes 
it  so  accurate.  . We  have  no  power  to  take  that 
return,  except  in  connection  with  the  Census.  In 
1885  the  number  of  holdings,  according  to  the 
agricultural  statistics,  was  565,313,  of  occupiers 
521,556.  1 

94.  By  Mr.  Neligan.— The  result  would  be  to 

leave  things  very  much  as  they  were?— Only  about  two 
per  cent,  difference,  so  that  the  number  we  have  riven 
before — 500,000 — is  certainly  right. 

95.  If  your  inference  be  accurate  there  would  be  a 
falling  off  in  actual  agricultural  holdings  of  about 
two  per  cent,  since  1881 ?— Yes,  about  that. 

96.  No  more  ?— No.  In  1885  the  number  of  occu- 
piers not  exceeding  one  acre  was  49,027,  and  of  those 
above  one  and  not  exceeding  five  acres,  56,573,  being 
a total  not  exceeding  five  acres  of  105,600,  leaving 
only  415,956  over  five  acres,  of  which  142,421  do  not 
exceed  fifteen  acres,  leaving  but  273,535  occupiers 
above  fifteen  acres.  Many  of  these  holdings,  how- 
ever, consist  of  poor  land,  and  cannot  be  considered 
as  bona  fide  agricultural  holdings. 

97.  Have  you  intermediate  returns? — Yes. 

98.  We  could  compare  these  as  against  the’ returns 
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of  18S1  and  see  how  the  difference  arose  ? — I have 
them  here,  for  several  years  past. 

99.  The  practical  result  is  that  you  come  to  a 
diminution  of  about  two  per  cent? — Yes.  The 
number  of  farmers  in  Ireland  according  to  the  census 
of  1881  was— males,  382,342;  females,  59,586. 

100.  By  Lord  Mitttown. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
farmers  ? — These  are  people  who  returned  themselves 
as  farmers.  Total,  441,928. 

101.  By  the  President. — Do  you  count  people  who 
hold  over  one  acre  as  farmers  ?— No,  these  are  what 
the  people  themselves  called  farmers. 

102.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — As  a result  that  is  practically 
442,000,  which  you  take  as  against  499,000  ? — Yes. 

103.  By  Lord  Milltown. — That  strikes  off  58,000  ? 
from  the  500,000? — Yes. 

104.  And  these  would  really  be  labourers? — You 
will  observe  that  the  number  is  not  far  from  the 
number  over  five  acres — 419,000.  The  number  of 
agricultural  labourers  according  to  the  same  census 
was — males,  198,579  ; females,  16,429  ; total,  215,008. 

105.  By  the  President. — In  fact,  there  are  a great 
number  of  agricultural  labourers  in  Ireland  who  call 
themselves  farmers? — Yes,  a great  many  of  these  people 
work  themselves — these  are  farmers’  sons  and  members 
of  the  family — they  would  not  call  themselves  labourers 
even  if  they  worked  as  labourers. 

106.  By  Lord  Milltown. — What  class  of  men  are 
these  labourers  ? — Bona  fide  day  labourers. 

107.  Men  who  have  no  other  means  of  support? — 
Not  as  a rule. 

1 08.  Because  we  know  that  small  holders  do  work 
and  would  gladly  accept  labour? — Yes,  but  they  would 
not  retuxTi  themselves  as  labourers.  There  is  a very 
common  return  in  the  Census — “land  holder”;  a great 
number  of  the  labourers  return  themselves  as  land 
holders— they  won’t  demean  themselves  by  calling 
themselves  labourers  and  they  are  not  dignified  enough 
to  call  themselves  farmers. 

109.  By  the  President. — And  which  do  you  put 
them  into?— I put  them  into  neither.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  great  bulk  of  persons  in  rural 
districts  who  returned  themselves  as  labourers  and  are 
entered  in  the  Census  under  “ General  labourers  ” in 
the  industrial  class  of  occupations. 

110.  By  Sir  James  Caird.  — Do  you  know  the 
number  of  these  ? — I could  not  tell  you  without  the 
Census  boob — that  would  include  town  labourers, 
which  would  get  you  into  a difficulty  again. 

111.  These  do  not  include  casual  labourers? — No, 
these  are  men  who  returned  themselves  as  agricultural 
labourers ; and  if  I were  to  go  on  the  line  you  sug- 
gested, I should  then  go  in  on  town  labourers,  dock 
labourers,  and  all  these  people  who  call  themselves 
simply  labourers  ; and  if  we  mix  up  these  we  would 
add  too  many  to  the  215,000.  The  total  number  of 
general  labourers  is  144,000  ; they  are  put  down  as 
general  labourers  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

.112.  That  would  include  everybody  who  called 
himself  a labourer? — Yes. 

113.  By  Lord  MiUtown. — Everybody  except  the 
the  class  you  have  just  mentioned  ?— -Yes. 

114.  By  Mr.  Neligan.  —You  may  call  it  144,000  to 
cover  dock  labourers,  railway  labourers,  and  town 
labourers  ? — Yes — the  number  of  persons  directly  de- 
pendent on  agriculture  in  1881  may  be  estimated  at 
2,500,000  ; that  is  about  half  of  the  population. 

115.  By  the  President. — Men,  women,  and  children? 
— Yes,  we  made  a rough  estimate  of  it. 

116.  And  that  is  half  the  population  ? — Yes,  more 
than  half  the  population — the  estimated  population  is 
under  5,000,000  at  present. 

117.  What  do  the  rest  of  the  population  depend 
on  ? — A great  number  are  in  towns ; there  are  a 
great  many  engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  so  on. 

118.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — That  will  allow  a pretty 
big  average  for  each  family? — The  average  family  is  five. 

119.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Could  you  give  us  any 
idea  of  the  number  of  families  that  2,500,000  would 
represent  ? — About  half  a million  in  round  numbers. 


120.  The  average  of  the  family  is  five? — Yes. 

121.  By  Sir1  James  Caird. — I suppose  you  have  no 
knowledge  in  regard  to  those  you  describe  as  agri- 
cultural labourers,  whether  they  are  wage  receiving 
labourers  or  whether  they  are  paid  in  kind  and  live 
in  the  house  with  the  families  ? — We  cannot  tell  that. 
I have  a general  return  of  the  wages  here  (handing 
in  same.) 

122.  By  Lord  Milltown. — I fancy  all  the  labourers 
except  herds  are  paid  in  money  ? — I should  say  nearly 
all  now. 

123.  Although  they  may  have  allowances  in  houses 
and  gardens  ? — Yes,  in  old  times  it  was  very  common 
to  give  no  wages  at  all  practically. 

124.  Do  I understand  that  the  number  dependent 
on  agriculture  has  been  estimated  at  3,000,000? — 
Yes,  by  Sir  J.  Ball  Greene,  but  I don’t  agree  with  hinr. 

125.  By  the  President. — Did  you  ever  verify  how 
the  other  2,500,000  live? — I went  into  the  whole 
thing,  and  could  not  account  for  more  than  2,500,000 
as  directly  dependent  on  agriculture.  The  total  popu- 
lation of  the  towns  with  more  than  1,500  inhabitants 
is  about  1,300,000,  and  none  of  these  are  included. 

126.  As  to  the  waste  land  question — have  waste 
lands  increased? — I have  reason  to  believe  there  has  not 
been  any  increase  of  uncultivated  land  in  Ireland;  on 
the  contrary,  a large  amount  has  been  reclaimed. 
This  (produced)  is  a table  of  the  distribution  of  land 
at  different  periods.  There  is  a little  variation ; there 
is  an  apparent  increase  between  1871  and  1881. 
When  there  is  an  increase  of  cattle  in  the  country, 
the  farmers  use  the  rough  pasturage,  which  at  times 
would  not  be  utilized  at  all ; if  there  are  cattle  on 
it  when  the  enumerator  calls  he  terms  it  pasture,  in 
the  previous  year  perhaps  it  was  not  regarded  as  pas- 
ture by  ihe  enumerator. 

127.  By  Lord  Miltown. — If  it  was  not  pasture  what 
would  it  be  ? — Waste. 

128.  Then  it  would  be  called  reclaimed  land,  and 
put  upon  your  books  as  such  if  there  happened  to  be 
some  cattle  feeding  on  it? — No ; there  is  no  heading  for 
“ reclaimed  land.”  In  the  year  1841,  according  to  the 
Census  Report  for  that  year  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland 
amounted  to  6,489,971  statute  acres.  In  the  year 
1881  the  amount  was  only  4,729,251  acres,  or  in  other 
words,  1,760,720  acres,  or  8-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
surface  of  Ireland  had  been  reclaimed  in  forty  years. 

129.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  still  giving  the 
same  meaning  to  the  word  “reclamation?”  Yes. 
There  is  a report  going  that  land  is  falling  out  of  use ; 
it  may  not  be  as  well  farmed,  brrt  as  to  any  consider- 
able qirantity  having  gone  out  of  use — that  I believe 
to  be  incorrect.  It  will  be  observed  from  the  Table 
that  the  decrease  of  waste  land  between  1841 
and  1851,  was  1,073,652  acres ; between  1851  and 
1861,  it  was  828,  228  acres ; and  between  1861  and 
1871,  it  was  277,050. 

130.  By  Lord  Milltown. — That  means  the  amount 
reclaimed  ? — Yes. 

131.  What  means  reclamation  ? — It  means  brought 
into  use.  I don’t  say  reclamation. 

1 32.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — From  the  beginning  of 
the  potato  disease  to  1851  there  could  not  have  been 
a diminution  in  waste  land? — Between  1841  and 
1851  there  was  a decrease  of  waste  land  of  1,073,000 
acres,  and  between  1871  and  1881  an  apparent  in- 
crease of  418,210  acres  took  place. 

133.  By  the  President. — You  say  an  apparent  in- 
crease ? — Yes.  The  natural  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
anyone  testing  the  question  in  this  manner,  and 
without  going  into  details,  would  be  that  during  the 
last  decade,  land  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  nearly 
half  a million  of  acres,  had  fallen  out  of  use.  If  a 
more  detailed  examination  of  this  question  is  made, 
it  will  be  found  that  up  to  tire  year  1876  the  statistics 
show  a general  decrease  of  waste  lands,  with  slight 
variations,  from  year  to  year,  sometimes  showing  a 
slight  increase.  From  the  year  1876  up  to  the  present 
year,  the  returns  apparently  point  to  a steady  increase 
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Oct  13,  1836  of  waste  land,  and  from  this  apparent  fact  the  lament- 
Dr.  t W able  conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  Ireland  is 

Grimihow  steadily  “ going  back  to  bog  and  waste.”  The  real 

facts  of  the  case  are  these : — -In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics  it  was  thought 
unnecessary  to  go  into  too  minute  detail,  and  thus  if 
a grazing  farm  on  a mountain  side  had  a strip  of 
barren  mountain  land  at  the  top,  and  a little  bit  of 
marsh  at  its  lowest  level,  the  whole  area  would  be 
probably  put  down  as  grass.  No  doubt  nearly  all  was 
grass,  but  the  stony  part,  and  the  marshy  part,  were 
practically  useless,  and,  therefore  the  area  of  such  a 
farm  should  have  been  divided  amongall  these  elements, 
and  only  the  usable  grass  included  as  pasture.  For 
some  years  prior  to  1876,  greater  care  was  enjoined 
on  the  enumerators,  and  land  not  actually  used  for 
grazing  or  other  purposes,  was,  unless  of  good  quality, 
classed  as  waste.  In  1877,  in  accordance  with  the 
increased  accuracy  demanded  by  advancing  knowledge, 
a still  further  detail  was  insisted  on,  and  the  enume- 
rators were  required  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
the  amount  of  land  available  for  use,  and  how  it  was 
employed,  and  also  how  much  bog  and  marsh,  barren 
mountain  land,  etc.,  was  actually  in  the  area  of  each 
farm.  It  has  been  this  picking  out  of  little  scraps  of 
waste  of  all  kinds,  that  has  during  the  past  few  years 
apparently  so  much  diminished  the  land  in  use  in 
Ireland. 

133.  By  Lord  MiUtoion. — Then  there  has  been  no 
increase  really  ? — No ; really  there  has  been  none — 
lately  it  stood  about  what  it  was. 

134.  Since  the  year  1876  1 — Yes. 

135.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — But  from  1876  an 
apparent  increase  has  taken  place? — Yes,  because 
they  have  been  act  ually  picking  out  these  useless  pieces. 

136.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — And  it  is  really  due  to  a 
more  accurate  description  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

137.  From  1876  to  1884  there  was  an  apparent 
increase  of  waste  land  1— Yes,  but  that  is  explained  to 
be  not  so  really. 

138.  Might  that  not  in  some  degree  have  arisen 
from  the  gradual  fall  in  prices  ? — It  might,  for  as  I 
said  before  it  always  depends  on  the  variation  of 
cattle — for  this  rough  pasture  is  treated  in  that  up 
and  down  method  by  the  enumerators. 

139.  By  Lord  Milltovm. — I think  you  said  just 
now  that  though  there  was  an  apparent  increase  of 
waste  land  from  1876  to  1884,  yet  in  reality  there  had 
been  none  ? — I said  probably. 

140.  By  the  President. — You  have  no  means  of 
knowing  ? — No,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

141.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — How  is  it  apparent? 
— Because  the  return  gives  us  so  much  more  bog  and 
waste. 

142.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  you  do  know  as  a 
fact  that  the  enumerators  were  more  particular? — I 
do  know  that  as  a fact,  and  I know  there  was  some 
variation  in  the  cattle. 

143.  By  Mr.  Snipe. — Would  it  all  be  returned  as 
waste  if  you  did  not  find  cattle  on  it  1— Yes ; it  would 
not  be  put  down  as  fallow  but  as  waste. 

144.  And  if  cattle  are  found  on  it  next  year  it  is 
put  down  as  pasture  ? — Yes. 

145.  By  Lord  Milltoion. — And  if  a man's  cattle  were 
seized  for  rent  and  taken  off  it,  it  would  be  put  down 
as  waste  ? — No ; it  would  be  returned  as  grass.  These 
variations  occur  only  in  rough  pasture,  or  in  the  case 
of  mountain  land. 

146.  If  a man  had  a farm  thrown  on  his  hands, 
and  it  was  lying  idle,  that  could  not  be  returned  as 
waste  ? — No,  it  is  only  in  these  cases  where  the  farmer 
has  no  stock  or  does  not  choose  to  put  any  upon  it. 

147.  By  the  President. — Have  you  any  information 
about  prices  of  agricultural  produce? — Yes;  here 
is  a table  compiled  from  the  Farmers'  Gazette : 
it  commences  with  the  year  1S40  ; there  is  no  return 
available  between  1840  and  1846,  but  from  1846  the 
return  is  continuous  up  to  the  year  1885.  We  have  had 
averages  of  the  highest  and  lowest  prices,  and  the 
average  of  the  prices  is  put  in  at  the  end  for  com- 
parison. This  of  course  was  not  collected  officially  by 


my  department  and  I am  in  no  way  responsible  for 
the  correctness  of  it,  but  it  is  believed  to  be  the  best 
information  to  be  had  in  Ireland,  and  it  has  been  very 
much  used  (Table  put  in  evidence).  In  the  year  1852 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  introduced  instead  of  the  market 
prices.  There  is  a similar  table  made  up  by  the  clerk 
of  the  markets  in  Belfast ; it  was  prepared  as  evidence 
for  the  Adams  and  Dunseath  case,  and  he  has  since 
kept  it  up. 

148.  Can  you  give  me  the  date  of  Griffith’s  valu- 
ation?— 1852  is  the  date  of  the  standard  prices  of 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

149.  Is  the  valuation  at  the  same  date  all  over  Ire- 
land ? — No ; they  valued  at  different  dates,  but  the 
price  basis  is  here  fixed  in  1852. 

150.  It  was  on  that  basis  it  was  fixed  all  over 
Ireland? — It  was  supposed  to  be— on  the  basis  of  the 
prices  made  in  1852  all  over  Ireland  of  certain  articles. 

151.  By  the  President. — You  don’t  answer  for  the 
accuracy  of  these  returns  ? — No ; I do  not. 

152.  How  is  it  compiled  ? — That  is  compiled  by  the 
Farmers'  Gazette  front  returns  that  they  receive  from 
markets  in  the  country,  they  publish  these  weekly, 
then  at  the  end  of  the  yea  r they  make  up  these  returns 
which  they  publish  annually  in  an  almanac. 

153.  They  get  returns  from  each  market  ? — I don’t 
know  whether  they  get  them  from  all. 

154.  This  is  an  important  matter  and  we  would  be 
glad  to  know  whether  it  is  accurate  ?— I give  it  for 
what  it  is  worth. 

155.  You  think  yourself  it  is  accurate  according  to 
your  own  private  opinion  ? — Yes.  I think  the  prices 
will  be  lower  this  year  than  last  year. 

156.  But  as  to  the  prices  last  year,  do  you  think 
these  are  fair  standards  ? — Yes,  I think  they  are  very 
fair  standards ; of  course  the  prices  have  risen  through 
a series  of  years,  and  probably  that  is  owing  mainly  to 
the  increased  facilities  for  bringing  goods  to  the 
markets.  I have  a table  drawn  up  to  illustrate  this 
point ; it  is  an  abstract  of  the  exports  of  cattle  from 
Ireland  to  Great  Britain  ; it  begins  in  1847  and  ends 
in  1885. — Oxen,  bulls  and  cows,  exported  in  1847 
numbered  186, 483 — that  is  from  Irish  ports  to  Great 
Britain. 

157.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  practically  no 

export  trade  to  anywhere  else  than  Great  Britain  ? I 

should  say  not.  Last  year  the  number  was  588,  170 
the  earlier  numbers  were  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade 
returns. 

158.  1847  was  not  a good  year? — No;  well,  take 
1851,  it  was  184,000  ; we  will  drop  the  odd  numbers,  in 
1852, 183,000,  in  1853,  197,000,  the  next  is  180.000, 
and  then  you  get  214,000  and  it  has  been  going  up 
pretty  steadily  ever  since. 

159.  Give  us  the  return  for  some  date  after  the 
famine  altogether? — Yes,  in  the,  year  1855,  which  is 
thirty  years  ago,  the  number  was  214,636. 

160.  What  was  it  for  1865  %— 233,000  in  round 
numbers. 

161.  For  1875  ?— 560,000. 

162.  For  1885 1— 588,000. 

163.  By  the  President. — During  the  last  ten  years 
the  number  was  not  increasing  ? — The  highest  number 
on  the  list  is  for  1882,  when  it  was  722,000 ; in  1884 
it  was  644,000  ; in  1885,  588,000. 

164.  It  dropped  in  1885  to  588,000? — Yes.  1 
think  it  is  increasing  at  present.  The  latter  years 
are  made  up  from  returns  from  the  Veterinary  Depart- 
ment of  the  Privy  Council ; the  previous  ones  are 
Board  of  Trade  returns. 

165.  By  Lord  Milltovm. — The  returns  could  be 
depended  upon  ? — Yes,  I think  so ; calves  8,000  in 

1855. 14.000  in  1865,  35,000  in  1875,  52,000  in  1885. 

166.  What  were  the  numbers  for  the  years  of  which 
you  have  given  the  other  returns  between  1882  and 
1885?— In  1882,  60,000;  in  1883,  47,000;  in  1884, 

71.000  ; in  1885,  52,000. 

167.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  a great  fall 
between  1884  and  1885  ? — Yes,  and  the  same  occurred 
in  the  cattle.  The  number  of  sheep  and  lambs  in 
1885  was  489,000. 
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168.  In  1865  ¥— 333,000; 

- 169.  In  1875?— &1 8,000.  ■ 

170.  In  1882 1—558,000. 

171.  In  18841—533,000. 

- 172.  In  18S5  ?— 629,000. 

173.  By  the  President. — They  Seem  to  fluctuate 
enormously  from  year  to  year ; for  instance  the  num- 
ber in  1865  was  333,000,  and  in  1869  it  was 

1.015.000  ? — Yes.  The  return  of  swine  is  as  follows : 
—in  1855,  254,000  ; 1865,  383,000  ; 1875,  464,000  ; 

1582. 503.000  ; 1884,  457,000  ; 1885, 399,000.  Pigs 
have  been  going  down  steadily  for  the  last  few  years. 

174.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — They  have  not  gone 
down  in  a larger  ratio  than  sheep  in  the  exports  1 — 
They  have  during  the  last  few  years. 

175.  By  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  any  return  of 
horses  ? — No,  it  is  owing  to  the  Veterinary  Department 
that  we  are  able  to  give  that  return  at  all— the 
animals  they  don’t  deal  with  we  have  no  return  of. 

176.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  us  the 
'prices  for  the  same  years?— Not  exactly,  this  is  a return 

of  the  value  of  the  live  stock  in  the  country. 

177.  The  price  is  taken  at  standard  prices — it  is 
on  the  Thom’s  Almanac  principle,  which  I don’t  think 
is  a very  useful  one? — I have  here  “The  estimated 
value  of  live  stock  from  1841  to  1883,  calculating  the 
rates  adopted  by  the  Irish  Census  Commissioners  in 

.1841,”  I don’t  think  it  is  really  of  much  value,  the 
general  tendency  is  to  show  that  the  total  value  of 
live  stock  taken  at  the  1841  prices  has  greatly  in- 
. creased,  namely,  from  £25,000,000  in  1S47  to 
£36,000,000  in  1882,  owing  to  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  stock.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  crops,  valued  at  the  prices  adopted  from 
time  to  time  in  Thom’s  Almanac  for  the  same  period, 
was  £30,500,000  in  1847,  and  in  18S2  £28,500,000, 
showing  a decrease.  During  the  three  years  ending 
with  1885  the  value  of  the  crops  showed  an  increase 
ks  compared  with  1882. 

178.  You  say  that  although  the  value  of  the  live 
stock  increased  the  value  of  the  crops  diminished  ? — 
That  is  the  total  value,  and  consequently  when  you  add 
the  two  together  as  the  total  value  of  everything,  the 
increase  in  the  value  of  stock  is  cut  down  by  the 
diminution  in  the  value  of  tillage  produce  in  1882  as 
compared  with  1847. 

179.  And  what  is  the  final  result  ? — It  is  an  increase 
even  at  those  prices. 

180.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  one  be  right  in 
inferring  that  the  genex-al  result  is  an  increase  in  the 
■capital  wealth  of  the  country  ? — It  must  be. 

181.  An  increase  in  the  capital  wealth  while  the 
tillage  has  decreased  ? — Yes,  the  total  value  ’of  the 
agricultural  material  in  the  hands  of  the  agriculturist 
must  be  very  much  greater. 

182.  There  is  a decrease  running  in  one  way  and 
an  increase  running  in  the  other  ? — Yes. 

183.  By  Mr.  Knipe. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
return? — The  return  is  from  1841  to  1883.  I was 
asked  by  the  Government  sometime  ago,  and  I believe 
Sir  J ohn  Ball  Greene  was  asked  to  do  the  same  thing, 
to  make  an  estimate  of  the  total  value  of  agricultural 
income  of  Ireland.  I made  an  attempt  at  it  and 
perhaps  the  Commission  would  like  to  have  the 
paper  for  what  it  is  worth.  It  is  another  piece  of 
estimating  and  guess  work,  and  it  is  as  reliable  as 
guess  work  can  be  made — it  is  the  income  of  Irish 
agriculture  in  1885,  but  the  difficulty  was  about  the 
prices  put  on  these  articles,  and  the  reductions  to  be 
made,  and  so  on. 

184.  By  Lord  MiUtovm. — What  does  agricultural 
income  mean  ?—The  profit  in  fact  supposed  to  be 
obtained  by  agriculture. 

185.  By  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  yoxx  make  it  up  ?— 
I made  it  up  by  applying  to  various  people  for  prices. 
It  is  a document,  I may  say  that  I am  not  at  all 
satisfied  with  myself,  but  it  was  the  best  I could  do. 

186.  It  is  a comparative  table? — No,  it  is  simply 
a statement ; I think  it  would  be  better  for  the  Com- 
missioners to  take  it  as  it  is  without  giving  it  as 
evidence.  (Handed  in  the  same.) 


187.  By  the  President. — In  this  year  there  was  an  Oct.  is,  1886. 
attempt  made  to  collect  statistics  of  the  rate  of  wages?  _ 

— Yes,  and  I wrote  private  letters  to  a great  many  Q-imsbaw! 
people  whom  I picked  out  as  suitable  persons,  and  I 
got  answers  from  two  or  three  places  in  each  county, 
and  I have  classified  these  according  to  poor  law 
unions.  What  I asked  for  was  the  rate  of  wages  in 
1800,  1840  and  1886.  (Return  handed  in.) 

188.  Are  these  agricultural  wages  ?— Yes,  these  are 
returns  of  the  price  of  agricultural  labour. 

189.  By  the  President. — The  next  point  is  as  to 
the  “ migratory  labourers.”? — In  1841  at  the  census 
there  were  statistics  taken  of  migratory  labourers  ; but 
no  attempt  was  made  at  any  subsequent  census,  or  at 
any  other  period  to  take  them  until  the  year  1880, 
when  I was  asked  by  the  Government  to  compile 
special  returns  on  the  subject;  migratory  labourers 
are  agricultural  labourers  who  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  annually  to  work  at  harvest  time  ; some  of 
them  go  twice  a year,  in  spring  to  do  spring  work  and 
come  hack  and  go  again  for  harvest  work ; these  must 
be  a comparatively  small  number  but  there  have  been 
such.  A great  number  go  over  for  the  hay  harvest 
and  continue  to  go  over  until  the  hay  harvest  is 
well  started  in  England,  they  return  after  the 
grain  hax-vest  is  completed.  The  way  in  which 
these  statistics  have  been  collected  is  this;  when 
we  are  taking  the  agricxdtux-al  statistics  in 
June,  the  enumerator's  are  directed  to  -inquire  of  the 
people  whether  they  intend  to  go  to  England  or  Scot- 
land for  labour  and  whether  they  intend  to  go  to  any 
pai-t  of  Ireland.  They  generally  give  this  infonuation 
vexy  freely,  but  some  of  them  may  not  go  so  that  it  is 
not  absolxxtely  correct.  Then  in  another  way  we  get 
two  returns  which  are  added  together ; one  is  from  the 
Midland  Railway  Company — nearly  all  the  migratory 
labourers  travel  over  that  line  of  xnilway ; they  travel 
on  hax-vest  men’s  tickets;  the  Railway  Company  have 
generally  special  trains  and  have  arrangements  with 
the  Steampacket  Companies  to  carry  these  men. 

Throxxgh  tickets  are  issued  to  them.  The  railway 
compaxxy  give  me  a retux-n  of  the  number  of  these 
tickets  issued ; the  emigration  enumerators  give  the 
nxxxnber  of  liax-vestmen  who  cx'oss  in  any  of  the  vessels 
except  those  going  from  Dublin,  and  these  are  supposed 
to  be  sxxfficiently  repx-esented  by  the  railway  ticket 
returns.  The  result  is  that  we  get  two  returns — one 
is  the  traffic  return  and  the  other  the  direct  return 
from  the  people  themselves.  The  passenger  ti'affic 
return  is  much  huger  than  the  return  given  to  the 
agricultural  enumeratox-s  by  the  people ; this  is  partly 
accounted  for  by  the  people  going  twice,  and  partly 
because  a number  of  people  who  go  to  look  for  wox-k 
of  other  kinds  avail  themselves  of  this  opportunity  of 
going  acx'oss  at  cheap  rates.  In  1841,  this  migration 
of  agricultxxral  labourei's  was  a common  practice  almost 
all  over  Ireland,  but  it  is  xxow  confined  almost  to 
Connaught  and  Donegal.  There  are  a few  people 
going  from  other  counties  in  Ulster,  but  the  pi'incipal 
number  go  fi'oixx  Donegal.  Now  when  these  sta- 
tistics were  collected  in  1841,  thex-e  were  nearly 
58,000  of  these  migratory  laboxxrex-s.  By  the  return 
for  1886 — the  date  of  the  report  is  4th  September 
— the  total  number  according  to  the  Midland 
Railway  retux-ns  would  be  over  21,000,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  Pox-t  returns  would  be  nearly  9,000. 

That  is  30,000,  but  the  number  who  expressed 
their  intention  of  going  accoi'ding  to  the  x-etuxu  taken 
by  the  police  is  oxxly  12,375,  so  that’  there  is  a great 
differ exxce  between  the  railway  and  port  returns  and 
the  returns  collected  with  the  agx-icultui'al  statistics. 

Now  the  supposition  is  that  the  people  who  return 
themselves  iix  the  agricultural  statistics  are  x-eally  only 
those  who  habitually  go,  and  that  the  others  are  those 
who  go  if  it  i3  a good  season.  The  xxumber  in  1883 
was  nearly  15,000. 

190.  That  is  in  the  agx-icultxxral  statistics? — Yes. 

191.  Then  yoxx  may  put  aside  this  21,000  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  only  a sox-t  of  check  return;  in  1884,  the 
number  was  14,000,  in  1885  13j000  and  in  1886 
only  12,000. 

192.  By  the  President. — Then  it  has  gone  steadily 
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Oct.  13,  1886.  down? — Yes.  In  1880  it  was  23,000,  in  1881  21,000, 
Dr  T“7V  and  in  1882  17,000;  the  main  point  about  that  is  with 
Grima'haw  reference  to  the  poor  holdings  in  Connaught. 

193.  These  are  principally  from  Donegal  and  Con- 
naught ? — Yes.  As  to  the  localities  they  come  from — 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  entire  numberare  natives 
of  Connaught — nearly  10,000  of  the  number  in  1886 
are  from  Connaught ; of  these  7,000  come  from  Mayo 
alone,  and  it  is  from  that  county  that  the  great  propor- 
tion of  the  Midland  Railway  Company’s  tickets  come ; 
there  were  14,000  harvest  tickets  issued  this  year  in 
the  stations  in  Mayo  ; the  same  thing  occurred  in  1841 
— 10,000  were  from  Mayo  in  that  year  according  to 
the  census  return.  In  two  counties  the  number  appears 
to  be  sufficiently  large  to  be  noticed : — in  Mayo  they 
are  28  per  thousand,  in  Roscommon  7'6  per  thousand 
of  the  population.  In  old  times  they  used  to  earn  a 
good  deal  of  money — they  used  to  get  about  £15  a 
head,  but  now  they  don’t  get  anything  like  it.  There 
were  returns  made  for  Parliament  by  the  Local 
Government  Board  of  England,  and  the  authorities  in 
Scotland  as  to  why  the  diminution  took  place,  and  it 
was  found  to  be  all  owing  to  the  diminution  of 
tillage  and  the  increase  in  the  use  of  machinery  in 
England. 

194.  That  is  in  England? — Yes,  in  the  north  of 
England. 

1 95.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — I have  been  told  that  from 
£9  to  £10  was  the  average  earnings  of  these  men? 
— Yes,  it  used  to  be  £15,  and  I believe  it  is  now 
about  £10. 

196.  By  the  President. — You  have  also  returns  re- 
garding banking  deposits? — Yes.  I have  only  had 
charge  of  these  returns  for  the  last  year  and  a half.  In 
the  early  part  of  last  year,  I was  asked  to  make  up  a 
return  in  continuation  of  returns  made  by  Dr.  Han- 
cock for  many  years,  and  which  had  been  dropped  for 
several  years.  (Returns  handed  in.)  I made  the  first 
return  to  June,  1885,  and  I worked  it  back  for  several 
years  past,  and  in  December  I was  asked  to  make 
another  return,  and  these  two  (produced)  were  presented 
to  Parliament  in  this  report  (produced.)  This  year  I 
was  asked  to  make  a return  to  June  which  is  also 
here.  Now  these  returns  give  several  items  ; deposits 
and  cash  balances  in  the  joint  stock  banks,  in  the  two 
classes  of  savings  banks,  the  Post  Office  and  Trustee 
Banks ; the  investments  in  Government  and  India 
Stocks,  and  the  Bank  Note  circulation.  There  is  a 
summary  at  the  end  of  the  report  giving  the  general 
result — there  has  been  an  immense  increase  in  savings 
bank  deposits.  In  Joint  Stock  Banks  there  is  an 
increase  of  nearly  £5,000,000  since  1870,  comparing 
increase  with  decrease — thus  if  you  go  back,  on  the 
whole  you  will  find  an  increase — the  difference  is 
£4,857,000 — that  is  the  increase  in  the  deposits  in  the 
Joint  Stock  Banks  between  1870  and  1886,  as  shown 
by  the  following  tables. 


Table  I. — Showing  Deposits  and  Cash  Balances 
in  Joint  Stock  Banks;  compiled  from  Returns 
furnished  by  the  several  Joint  Stock  Banks  in 
Ireland. 


Table  II. — Showing  Estimated  Balances,  at  the  un- 
dermentioned dates,  in  Post  Office  Savings  Banks 
in  Ireland;  compiled  from  Returns  furnished  by 
the  Accountant,  General  Post  Office,  Dublin. 


845.000 

939.000 

1.052.000 

1.100.000 

1.152.000 

1.229.000 

1.426.000 

1.622.000 


60,000 

84.000 

23.000 

38.000 


113,000 

48.000 

52.000 


Table  III. — Showing  the  Balances  due  to  Trustees 
of  Savings  Banks  in  Ireland  by  the  Commissioners 
for  the  reduction  of  the  National  Debt,  at  the 
undermentioned  dates  ; compiled  from  Returns  fur- 
nished by  the  Comptroller,  National  Debt  Office, 
London. 


Table  IV. — Showing  the  Totals  of  the  Balances  in 
Post  Office  and  Trustee  Savings  Banks,  given 
separately  in  Tables  II.  and  III. 


3.660.000 

8.854.000 

3.999.000 

4.117.000 

4.341.000 


254.000 

194.000 

145.000 

118.000 
224,000 


1871,  30th  June, 


Amount. 


£ 

26.049.000 

27.214.000 

28.194.000 

29.859.000 

31.815.000 

32.815.000 

32.746.000 

31.745.000 

30.191.000 

29.350.000 

28.289.000 

80.667.000 

31.725.000 

30.072.000 

29.240.000 

29.223.000 


Yearly 

Increase. 


1.683.000 

1.165.000 
980,000 

1.665.000 

1.966.000 

1,000,000 


2.378.000 

1.058.000 


Decrease. 


69,000 

1,001,000 

1.554.000 
841,000 

1.061.000 


1,653,000 
832,000 
3 7,000 


Witness. — The  only  other  point  was  whether  I 
could  give  the  number  of  evictions  for  non-payment  of 
rent. 

197.  By  Lord  Milltown. — Let  us  understand 
thoroughly  what  eviction  means? — It  is  ejectments, 
not  evictions. 

198.  Does  it  mean  men  who  were  dispossessed  of 
their  holdings? — No,  this  is  a return  from  the  sheriff 
of  the  ejectment  processes  served. 

199.  Then  we  ought  to  call  them  ejectments  and 
not  evictions,  if  you  use  the  term  eviction  it  seems 
as  if  the  men  had  been  turned  out  ? — I know  nothing 
of  the  men  being  turned  out.  This  is  a summary  of 
the  return  of  the  sheriffs  as  to  the  execution  of  eject- 
ments, classed  so  as  to  show  the  number  that  were 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  It  shows  an  immense  varia- 
tion in  number,  for  instance,  in  1876,  it  was  1269  : 
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in  1882,  it  was  5,447  ; and  in  1885,  it  was  204.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — You  carried  it  back  for  Oct.  13,  ishb. 
3,796.  ten  years? — Yes,  they  have  increased  since  1881.  In  — - 

200.  By  Mr.  Neligan. — These  are  writs  of  eject-  1S85  they  fell  off  enormously,  as  between  1884  and  Grimahaw 

ment  issued  for  execution? — Yes.  18S5  there  was  a decrease  of  1287. 

201.  That  includes  writs  from  the  High  Court  and  205.  This  is  a return  of  the  number  of  cases  in 

the  County  Court? — Yes.  which  action  for  ejectment  was  taken? — Yes. 

202.  These  are  returns  furnished  for  the  purpose  206.  The  sheriff  had  power  to  put  these  people 

of  the  Judicial  Statistics  ? — Yes.  out  ? — Yes,  unless  they  puid  then-  rent.  This  is  the 

203.  By  the  President. — The  number  appears  con-  return : — 
siderably  less  in  1885  than  in  1884? — -Yes. 


207.  By  Lord  Milltovm. — This  is  a return  of  eject- 
ment decrees  over  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Yes,  eject- 
ments for  non-payment  of  rent ; of  course  cottier  tenant 
cases  at  petty  sessions  are  not  included  ; it  is  arranged 
by  provinces.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  to  find  out  the  number  carried  out. 

208.  As  to  the  question  of  crops  and  the  relative 
acreage  of  crops — of  course  oats  and  potatoes  are  the 
two  great  crops  in  Ireland,  as  far  as  tillage  is  concerned. 


Can  you  give  the  quantity  produced  ? — I can 
give  the  acreage,  and  then  the  yield  as  applied  to  that 
shows  the  produce;  for  instance  the  acreage  under 
oats  in  1886,  was  1,323,205,  and  under  potatoes 
799,000,  that  is  out  of  the  total  2,940,000  acres  under 
tillage ; so  that  if  you  take  these  two  items  away  there 
is  very  little  of  the  tillage  land  left  for  anything  else ; 
wheat  is  only  68,000  acres. 


Mr.  Robert  Reeves,  Q.c.,  examined. 


209.  The  President. — Mr.  Reeves,  I think  you  are 
a Legal  Assistant  Commissioner  under  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  ?— Yes. 

210.  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  you  chiefly 
worked  ? — I have  been  for  a very  long  time  in  Clare, 
a good  deal  in  Limerick,  part  of  Cork,  the  whole  of 
Leinster,  a short  time  in  Galway,  twice  in  the  county 
Down  and  once  in  the  county  Armagh. 

211.  And  I suppose  you  are  pretty  generally 
acquainted  with  the  amount  of  reduction  that  has 
been  made  by  other  Commissioners  as  well  as  by 

; yourself? — Yes  ; generally. 

212.  There  has  been  a x-etum  put  into  our  hands 
j showing  the  average  reductions  in  the'  rents  made  by 
I the  Sub-Commissioners  for  each  of  the  different  years 

from  1S82,  and  for  the  different  months  from  the 
month  of  September  in  last  year,  and  I wish  to  ask 
you  whether  your  experience  bears  out  what  wo  are 
given  to  understand  by  this  return  ? — It  appears  that, 
during  the  years  from  August  1882  up  to  Sep- 
tember in  1885,  the  per  centage  of  reduction  has  been 
20  per  cent,  the  first  year,  19  the  second,  18  the 
third,  18  the  fourth,  and  18  the  fifth,  and  since  then, 
taking  the  months  as  they  come  during  tho  last 
twelve  months,  there  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a con- 
siderable increase.  In  October,  1885,  it  was  21,  in 
November  16,  in  December  22,  January  22,  February 
27,  March  29,  April  27,  May  27,  and  June  29, 

J showing  an  increase  in  the  specific  quantity  knocked 
ofi.  Is  it  your  experience  that  you  ought,  in  the 
cases  brought  before  you  during  the  last  month  ox- 
two,  to  i-educe  the  rent  more  than  in  the  cases  which 
come  before  you  soon  after  the  Act  was  passed? — 
i Yes,  certainly. 

| 213.  Lord  Milltovm.— Since  September,  1885. 

I To  about  how  much  percentage  on  the  average  ? 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give  your  committee  an 
accurate  percentage  without  going  through  the 
notes  of  all  the  cases  heard.  The  question  of  reduc- 
tion, of  course,  will  turn  on  the  situation  of  the 
farm,  the  proximity  of  the  markets,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  its  productiveness. 

214.  Well,  I merely  asked  for  the  average  just  to 


put  it  down  roughly  ? — Well,  I have  not  refx-eshed  my  Mr.  Robert 
mind  by  looking  at  the  figui-es,  but  I think  what  Reeves,  q.c. 
Lord  Cowper  has  just  read  represents  it  very  well. 

215.  The  President. — Well,  can  you  give  us  any 
figui-es  of  your  own  to  corroborate  it? — I should 
think  the  reductions  have  increased  from  ten  to  four- 
teen per  cent,  fully  dxiring  that  period. 

216.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  reductions  of  1885  ? 

— Beginning  in  the  autumn  of  1885  ? 

217.  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.c. — From  September,  1885. 

218.  Witness. — From  September,  1885.  They  were 
not  quite  so  much  in  September,  1885,  but  from  the 
beginning  of  this  year  I think  the  reductions  would 
be  from  ten  to  foui-teen  per  cent.  more. 

219.  The  President. — Have  you  any  reason  to 
believe  that  the  x-ents  you  have  lately  had  to  adjudi- 
cate upon  were  highex- — in  the  first  instance  wei-e 
higher  than  those  which  came  before  you  at  first? — 

No.  In  some  counties  the  rents  were  such  as  could 
not  have  been  questioned  in  good  times,  whilst  in 
others  the  rents  were  quite  as  high  as  any  we  had  to 
deal  with  immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

220.  Have  you  heard  there  has  been  a great 
decrease  in  the  number  of  applications  dxu-ing  the 
last  year  as  compared  with  what  there  were  at 
first  ? — Yes. 

221.  But  there  has  been  a sufficient  number  for 
us  to  be  able  to  form  a comparison  by  other  years  ? 

— Yes,  I think  so. 

222.  I suppose  a reason  for  your  having  to  reduce 
rents  more  now  than  you  did  a year  ago  is  the 
difference  in  the  px-ice  of  produce? — Yes,  and  the 
evidence  produced  by  experts  in  Coux-t. 

223.  Lord  Milltovm. — Evidence  on  what? — Evidence 
on  land. 

224.  On  the  value  of  land,  was  that? — Yes,  the 
evidence  of  valuers.  I have  made  it  a point  in 
every  case  to  ask  the  valuers  on  each  side  what  they 
considered  the  present  value  of  the  land,  and  they 
have  all  made  a very  considerable  reduction,  valuing 
it  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  less  than  they  would  in  1882. 

225.  The  President. — That  is  owing  to  the  depre- 
ciation of  prices? — Yes. 

C 
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Oct.  is,  im.  226.  Lord  MUltown. — It  is  owing  to  the  evidence 
of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  land  that  reduc- 
tions. are  made?— Yes. 

227.  Mr.  Kripe. — Then  you  say  rents  fixed  in 
1881  would  be  impossible  rents  now? — Not  exactly. 

228.  Do  you  think  it. would  be  possible,  taking 
the  reduced  prices  of  produce  into  consideration,  to 
pay  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  ? — I could  not  answer 
that  question  on  the  rents  in  globo.  Some  of  them 
I do  not  think  could  be  paid.  I have  seen  in  the 
papers  several  cases  of  rents  fixed  by  my  Sub-Com- 
mission in  Clare  on  which  the  landlords  have  given 
further  reductions  on  what  were  considered  very  con- 
siderable reductions  then.  Fifteen  per  cent.  I call 
to  mind  in  one  case. 

229.  The  President. — And  have  given  large  re- 
ductions on  these  rents. 

Mr.  N eligan. — Fifteen  per  cent. 

Witness. — Lord  Lismore  has  given  25  I see,  but 
my  Sub-Commission  did  not  fix  any  of  his  rents. 
The  judicial  rent  is  like  a rent  fixed  by  a lease,  and 
if  a tenant  enters  into  an  agreement  with  his  land- 
lord to  pay  a rent,  and  subsequent  circumstances 
make  the  rent  very  difficult  to  pay,  he  is  still 
bound,  and  the  landlord  and  tenant  must  settle  the 
matter  between  them.  Of  course,  very  much  depends 
upon  the  Sub-Commissioners  who  fix  the  rent 
originally.  Some  went  higher  than  others,  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  the  rent  fixed  by  one  Sub-Com- 
mission can  be  paid  while  it  is  different  with  that 
fixed  by  another. 

230.  The  President.— Well,  when  you  fixed  the 
rents  some  two  or  three  years  ago  did  you  do  so 
at  all  with  the  view  of  the  possibility  of  there  being 
a great  diminution  in  the  price  of  produce?— No.  I 
should  say  not,.  I should  say  rents  were  fixed  en- 
tirely on  the  agricultural  experience  of  the  past  and  on 
what  an  intelligent  man,  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  working  of  the  land,  would  say  would  be  a fair 
rent. 

231.  You  think  most  of  the  Commissioners  went 
on  the  same  principle  ?— I don’t  think  they  could  go 
on  any  other. 

232.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  you  take  in  any  con- 
siderable period  when  you  were  considering  your 
averages  in  1882 ?— Yes.  Say  a period  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years  back. 

233.  The  President. — And  do  you  do  that  still? 

We  proceed  still  on  the  same  principle,  including  the 
last  two  or  three  yearn  as  factors  in  fixing  the 
rent. 

234.  Lord  MUltown. — Are  you  taking  it  for  granted 

that  this  depreciation  will  be  permanent? No  I 

hope  not.  We  go  back,  as  I have  said,  and  of  course 
these  t\yo  bad  years  are  considered  in  fixing  our 
average. 

235.  The  President.— If  you  were  to  go  entirely  by 
the  past  two  years  you  would  have  reduced  much 
more  ? — A great  deal  more. 

236.  Have  you  no  grounds  for  knowing  what  tenant 
right  sells  for  now  ?— Well,  latterly  there  has  been  a 
great  lull,  so  far  as  I can  see,  in  disposing  of  tenants’ 
interests,  but  in  my  early  times  in  Limerick  and  Clare 
they  would  fetch  very  large  sums. 

. 237.  But  they  fetch  much  less  now  than  they  did  ? 
—I  cannot  tell  your  lordship,  because  I don’t  bear  of 
them  at  all.  I could  tell  you  of  one  case  which  I 
know  of.  There  was  a farmer  in  Wicklow,  where  I 
lately  was,  who  was  selling  his  farm,  and  I went  down 
to  the  sale.  It  was  a farm  of  twenty-five  acres  at  a 
rent  of  .£35,  and  it  was  sold  by  auction  a few  weeks 
ago  for  £80,  while  a few  years  ago  it  would  have 
fetched  between  £300  and  £400,  as  I was  assured. 

238.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  was  that?— In 

Wicklow.  That  would  apply  to  other  counties 

239.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  will 
apply  to  other  counties  as  well  as  Wicklow  ? 

Witness.— I cannot  say  that.  I merely  mention 
that  case. 

Lord  MUltown. — It  is  rather  weak  evidence. 


240.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  ever  asked  now,  Mr. 
Reeves,  to  fix  a selling  value  on  holdings  ? — I was 
frequently  asked  in  Limerick  and  Clare,  but  seldom  in 
the  home  counties.  When  a case  comes  on,  and  a 
selling  value  is  not  asked  for,  we  don’t  fix  it. 

Sir  James  Caird. — The  value  of. tenant  right? 

Mr.  N eligan.— A.  tenant  can  come  into  court  and 
ask  to  have  a selling  price  fixed. 

241.  Sir  James  Caird  (to  witness). — Do  not  a. large 
number  come  to  you  to  fix  that — and  on  what  principle 
is  it  done  ?— Many  modes  have  been  suggested.  The 
mode,  I think,  which  has  met  with  most  favour  is 
to  take  what  would  be  the  full  letting  value  of  the 
farm  if  it  went  into  market  to  be  let  by  public  compe- 
tition, and  then  taking  into  consideration  what  interest 
in  the  farm  the  tenant  possesses  in  buildings,  im- 
provements, and  so  on,  what  would  be  a fair  rent  to 
him.  Then  take  the  difference  between  the  competi- 
tion rent  and  the  fair  rent  to  the  tenant,  and  give 
him  the  value  of  the  difference,  having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  he  has  a term  of  fifteen  years  renewable 
for  ever. 

242.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  is  it  the  fifteen  years 
you  multiply  by?— Not  as  a rule.  It  will  vary  in 
each  case. 

243.  Mr.  N eligan. — Do  many  of  the  commissioners 
multiply  by  fifteen  years  1— I do  not  know. 

244.  Lord  MUltown.— Bo  I gather  rightly  from 
you  that  there  is  a considerable  difference  between 

what  is  called  a fair  rent  and  the  market  value  ? 

Yes,  where  the  tenant  has  made  improvements. 

245.  But  if  the  tenant  has  made  no  improvements? 
—Supposing  you  have  got  a farm  well  fenced  and 
chained  by  the  landlord,  with  commodious  outhouses 
and  so  on,  then  the  tenant  has  to  pay  the  full  value, 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tenant  has  made  these, 
he  gets  value  for  them. 

246.  The  President. — I suppose,  and  principally  in 
your  part  of  the  country  now,  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  tenants’  interest  does  not  sell  for  what  it  might  do 
is  that  people  are  prevented  by  intimidation  ?— Well, 

I leave  it  to  your  lordship  to  form  your  own  conclu- 
sion about  that. 

247.  It  would  not  be  the  fall  in  the  prices?— I do 
not  think  the  absence  of  offers  for  farms  are  to  be 
entirely  attributed  to  a depreciation  in  the  value  of 
the  land  or  the  fall  in  prices. 

248.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  if  there  has  been  a 
fall  of  14  per  cent,  from  the  judicial  rent,  that  would 
fairly  indicate  a fall  in  the  value  of  tenant  right? 

Witness. — Yes. 

Mr.  Neligan. — But  the  fact  here  is  that  sales  have 
stopped  altogether. 

249.  The  President  (to  witness).— Of  course,  vou 
don  t express  an  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  that 
stoppage  ? — No. 

250.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  been  in  the  county 
Armagh? — I was  there  once. 

251.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  sales  there? 
—I  have  only  been  there  for  a week,  and.  I am  not 
competent  to  express  any  opinion  on  the  subject. 

252.  The  President. — But  you  would  not  say  it 
came  entirely  on  account  of  the  depression  ?— Certainly 


253.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  is  one  of  the  points 
which  come  before  this  Commission ; that  is  to  say 
whether  the  depression  in  the  value  of  tenant  ri«ht 
arises  from  depreciation  of  value  or  from  intimidation. 

Witness.  Other  people  will  be  better  able  than  I 
to  give  an  opinion  on  this  matter. 

254.  The  President.— Have  you  had  many  appeals 
against  your  decisions  ? — A great  many. 

255.  Have  any  of  them  been  lowered  ?— Well,  the 
Commissioners  have  not  touched  any  of  our  rents  fixed 
since  September,  1885. 

256.  Lord  MiUtown.— But  previous  to  that,  had 
there  been  any  change  1—' Well,  very  slight.  Our  rents 
were  m some  cases  reduced  on  appeal,  the -Commis- 
sioners possibly  considering  that  times  were  not  so 
good. 
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257.  The  President. — -Then  there  have  been  Borne 
adjudicated  upon  sinoe  September,  1885  It— Not  in  my 
district,  I think. 

258.  Mr.  Knipe.— It  has  been  said  that  the  Commis- 
sioners influenced  by  lower  prices  made  additional 
allowance  in  the  judicial  rents.  Did  that  come  within 
your  knowledge  ? — No. 

259.  The  President. — From  what  time  would  you 
say  that  rent  should  be  materially  reduced  compared 
with  what  it  had  been  before,  owing  to  the  change  in 
prices?  What  date  would  you  fix  for  the  time  that 
change  began  ? — Well,  I suppose  1885. 

260.  The  middle  of  1885  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — September,  1885. 

Witness. — Somewhat  earlier. 

261.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  was  then  you  began  noticing 
it  judicially  ? — Yes. 

262.  Well,  if  I understand  you,  Mr.  Reeves, correctly, 
your  basis  of  judicial  action  is  exactly  the  same  now 
as  it  then  was.  You  take  an  average  of  twelve 
years  and  you.  find  that  the  two  years  just  gone 
by  have  reduced  ’ that  average  by  about  ten  or  four- 
teen per  cent.  1 

Witness. — Yes ; the  reduction  will  vary  in  different 
places.  In  some  cases  the  land  may  be  very 
good  and  the  young  store  cattle  of  good  quality 
and  easily  saleable,  but  in  others  store  cattle  are 
poor  and  are  driven  from,  fair  to  fair  and  hardly  an 
offer  made  for  them. 

263.  The  President. — Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  if, 
in  your  opinion,  rents  are  being  well  paid  in  your 
part  of  the  country  ? — Well,  I cannot  give  much 
evidence  on  that  point.  I cannot  say  that  they  are 
very  well  paid. 

264.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  ? Witness. — They  are 

paid,  if  what  the  tenant  considers  a fair  reduction  is 
given. 

265.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  speaking  of  Clare  ? 

Witness. — Oh,  no ; generally.  So  far  as  I can 

learn  after'  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  in  1882  and 
1883,  rents  were  extremely  well  paid  in  Ireland.  I 
am  acquainted  with  some  agents  in  Cork,  and  I was 
told  by.  them  that  the  rents  were  very  well  paid 
then. 

266.  The  President. — There  was  no  determined 
attempt  at  opposition  ? — Not  at  that  time. 

267.  Sir  James  Gaird. — What  about  the  present 
time  ? — I would  rather  say  nothing  about  it. 

268.  Mr.  Knipe. — Generally,  do  you  think  it  is 
harder  for  tenants  to  pay  their  rents  now  than  it  was 
two  or  three  years  ago  ?— Yes,  certainly. 

269.  Sir  James  Gaird. — You  say  a fair  reduction  is 
given.  Do  we  take  the  figures  you  have  given  as 
indicating  that  a fair  reduction  1—Yes ; to  the  best  of 
our  judgment 

270  Sir  James  Caird. — When  it  is  from  15  or  20 
per  cent,  less  ? — I did  not  say  15  or  20  per  cent. 

Mr.  Neligan. — He  said  10  to  14. 

271.  Sir  James  Caird. — Ten  to  14?  Yes. 

272.  The  President. — Well,  are  the  landlords,  on  the 
whole,  showing  consideration  for  their  tenants  ? — So 
far  as  I have  seen  I think  they  are. 

I have  now  finished  what  I have  to  ask  you  about 
the  first  part,  and  we  agreed  to  leave  the  question  of 
the  purchase  of  land  over  at  present. 

273.  Lord  Millloum. — I should  like  to  understand, 
Mr.  Reeves,  on  what  evidence  it  is  that  you  lower  the 
rents,  as  you  say  you  do  now,  from  10  to  14  per  cent, 
more  than  you  did  a year  ago.  Is  it  on  the  evidence 
of  the  valuers  who  give  evidence  as  to  the  value  of 
the  land  in  Court,  or  on  the  ground  of  the  depression 
in  prices  ? — W ell,  it  is  on  the  comparison  of  a great  deal 
of  evidence.  From  the  evidence  of  the  valuers  in 
Court ; from  the  fall  in  prices  and  also  from  the  in- 
vestigation of  my  lay  colleagues  who  go  and  look  at 
the  farm,  and  who  v alue  the  farm  with  the  knowledge 
of  the  existing  prices  in  their  minds. 

274.  But  surely  the  value  of  the  farm  itself,  con- 


sidered . abstractly,  must  be  the  same  as  ever  it 
was  unless  the  tenant  has  allowed  it . to  deteriorate.  ? 
I think  not.  Suppose  the  valuers  place  a certain 
estimate  upon  the  farm,  the  investigation,  qf 
my  colleagues  will  show  whether  that  estimate  .is 
correct,  having  regard  to  everything.  They  may  not 
agree  with  the  valuers,  and  do  not  in  numbers,  of 
cases. 

275.  That,  of  course,  is  a general  rule  ever  since 
you  have  begun  to  value ; but  the  valuation— the 
investigation  of  the  land  now  must  disclose  exactly 
tbe  same  state  of  things  as  it  would  have  disclosed  .a 
year  ago  when  you  did  not  reduce  to  this  great  ex- 
tent?— Yes. 

276.  So  it  cannot  be.  from,  that  that  you  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  reduction  is  necessary  ? 

Witness. — I don’t  quite  understand  you. 

Mr.  Knipe. — He  says  taking  the  extremely  low 
prices  for  the  past  two  years. 

277.  Lord  Milltown.—J.  ask  more.  You  take  the 
evidence  in  Court,  the  reduced  places,  and  the  investi- 
gation of  the  land  by  your  colleagues.  But  the 
investigation  of  the  land  by  your  colleagues  can  only 
give  evidence  of  exactly  the  same  state  of  things  as 
existed  two  years  ago.  It  could  not  show  you  that 
the  land  was  not  capable  of  producing  just  as  much 
as  it  did  two  years  ago,  unless  the  tenant  has  de- 
teriorated it.  Therefore  it  must  be  on  the  evidence 
of  the  valuers,  and  the  depreciation  of  prices  that 
you  make  the  reduction  ? 

Witness. — But  you  may  not  agree  with  the  tenant’s 
valuer,  and  you  may  think  that,  considering  even 
the  deterioration  of  prices,  that  his  reduction  is  too 
much,  and  then  my  colleagues  go  and  see  the  farm 
to  determine  the  matter. 

278.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  ascertain  the  productive 

power  of  the  farm,  and  you  apply  to  that  the  existing 
prices  on  produce  hr-Exactly.  . iV 

279.  Lord  Mi/ltown. — But  what  stock  has  fallen  ? — 
In  butter  the  fall  is  very  great. 

280.  Since  when  ? — It  has  been  very  low  all  this 
year. 

281.  Not  lower  than  last  year  ?— Yes,  somewhat. 

282.  Well,  I have  not  found  it  so.  It  seems  to  me, 
and  I sell  butter  sometimes,  and  I have  not  foilnd 
any  great  deterioration  this  year  over  last  year. 
It  is  very  low,  but  there  is  time  for  it  to  go  Up 
again.  Besides  butter,  what  are  the  other  articles? 
— Cattle.  Good  store  cattle  are  fairly  saleable. 
The  fall  has  not  been  so  great  in.  them,  but  where  the 
land  is  poor,  and  the  store  cattle  which  the  poor  man 
breeds,  and  which  he  cannot  keep  more  than  a certain 
time,  are  of  a corresponding  quality,  he  has  great 
difficulty  in  selling  them. 

283.  I know  that.  But  is  that  more  so  now  than 
it  was  two  years  ago  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

284.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  at  Ballinasloe  fair 
prices  were  much  the  same  as  last  year,  except  in 
sheep,  which  had  a great  rise  ? — Yes. 

285.  Well,  has  not  the  price  of  sheep  and  wool 
risen  ? — Yes ; but  only  lately,  and  not  to  old  prices. 

286.  And  the  price  of  straw  and  oats  ? — Not  oats. 

287.  These  are  articles  I mention  in  which  there 
has  been  no  fall,  but  rather  a rise,  oats  being  con- 
siderably produced  in  most  counties  of  Ireland? — 
As  a rule,  rent  is  paid  mainly  by  butter  and  young 
stock.  In  the  counties  in  which  I have  been 
there  is  little  tillage  except  in  Wexford  and  Louth. 
The  tendency  is  rather  to  give  up  tillage  and  go  in 
for  rearing  young  stock. 

288.  Lord  Milltovm.—I  am  aware  of  that  ? — It  is  a 
great  misfortune  in  my  opinion. 

289.  Now,  the  price  of  potatoes — has  that  fallen  ? 
— Potatoes  are  used  more  by  the  producers  for  food 
than  sale. 

290.  I am  just  going  through  these  products  of  Ire- 
land, for  you  say  it  is  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
cattle  and  produce  that  you  made  these  large  re- 
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Oct.  13,  i88s.  ductions  ? If  the  value  of  the  farm  goes  down  very 
Mr.  Robert  much  the  tenant  is  very  hardly  hit ; if  the  value  of 
Reeves,  q.c  the  farm  goes  up  very  much  the  landlord  loses  what 
he  ought  to  get,  and  that  would  be  naturally  the  same 
in  the  ordinary  agricultural  line. 

291.  The  President. — But  it  is  protection  to  the 
tenant  and  no  protection  to  the  landlord.  If  prices  are 
low  the  tenants  rent  is  reduced,  but  if  they  are  good 
the  rent  is  not  increased  ? — It  is  protection  to  the 
tenant. 

292.  Lord  Milltovm. — But  I understood  you  to  say 
that  in  fixing  these  rents  originally  you  did  not  look 
forward  to  such  a state  of  things  as  now  exist  ? — That 
is  so. 

293.  In  fact  that  the  fall  was  one  of  which  you 
formed  no  anticipation? — Yes,  I think  so. 

294.  But  you  are  aware,  of  course,  that  prices  now 
are  higher  than  they  were  a few  years  ago  ? — No. 

295.  What  was  the  number  of  years  you  took  in 
forming  your  average? — Do  you  mean  in  1882  ? 

296.  Yes? — On  about  twelve  or  fourteen  years. 

297.  Twelve  or  fourteen  years? — Yes,  on  the  ex- 
perience of  a skilled  agriculturalist  for  that  period. 

298.  Those  twelve  or  fourteen  years  embrace  a 
large  number  of  extremely  prosperous  years  for  farmers? 
— Yes. 

299.  The  years  1871  to  1876  were  extremely  pros- 
perous?— Yes,  they  were. 

300.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  during  the 
fourteen  or  fifteen  years  from  which  you  struck  an 
average  price  were  higher  than  now? — Of  course  tliey 
were  higher  from  1871  to  1876. 

301.  But  in  all  the  years? — Tliey  varied,  of  course. 

302.  But  it  is  hard  to  understand  that  one  bad 
year,  which  was  no  worse  than  the  couple  of  years  which 
had  preceded  it,  should  make  such  a difference  in  the 
value  of  fair  rents. 

303.  Take  two  or  three  of  the  bad  years  as  forming 
part  of  the  period,  and  when  prices  have  fallen  so 
much  in  these  two  years  you  are  bound  to  give  effect 
to  what  has  occurred  in  that  period. 

304.  Lord  Milltovm.—  Then  I understand  it  is  on 
the  low  places  of  1885  that  the  reduction  is  passed  ? — 
And  on  this  year  also. 

305.  You  began  to  make  reductions  in  September, 
1885  ? — I think  about  then. 

300.  Well,  are  we  to  understand  that  because  1884 
and  1885  were  bad  years  that  in  striking  your  rent 
for  fifteen  years  to  give  that  reduction  of  fourteen 
per  cent,  was  necessary  ? — Well,  we  acted  according 
to  our  judgment. 

307.  Oh,  I don’t  say  you  did  not,  but  I merely 
wanted  to  get  at  the  principle. 

30S.  Mr  .Neligan. — I take  it  that  the  average  of  rent 
for  1886  would  be  fixed  by  the  average  of  1874  to 
1886.  That  is  how  I understand  Mr.  Reeves. 

309.  Lord  Milltovm. — I understand  that. 

310.  Mr.  Neligan. — Secondly,  if  your  averages  bo 
right,  these  averages  should  come  down  twelve  or 
fourteen  per  cent. 

311.  Lord  Milltovm. — But  supposing  next  year  to 
be  prosperous,  and  fair  rents  be  struck,  taking  that 
year  into  consideration  they  will  go  up  ? — Yes,  and 
so  you  will  have  to  do  what  is  almost  an  impossibility 
— fix  fair  rents. 

312.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  do  you  attribute  these 
exceedingly  low  prices  to  ?— That  is  a large  question. 

313.  The  President. — I have  a return  here  for  a 
number  of  year's.  Have  you  seen  it  ? — I have  seen 
it.  I think  the  prices  are  too  high,  and  not  a true 
index  of  country  prices.  They  are  taken  from  the 
Dublin  markets 

314.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  they  are  taken  from 
the  Farmer's  Gazette. 

315.  If  you  have  Purdon’s  Almanac  it  tells  you 
where  they  are  taken  from — partly  from  the  Fanner's 
Gazette  and  partly  from  the  market  returns  in  the 
Dublin  market 


316. '  The  President. — Do  you  make  use  of  it  at  all  ? 
— I have  known  of  it  always. 

317.  Do  you  make  use  of  it  in  giving  your  deci- 
sions?— I presume  my  colleagues  are  acquainted  with  it. 

318.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  it  would  appear  that 
it  is  on  the  principle  of  prices — the  rent  that  you  fix 
is  very  much  guided  by  the  current  prices  ? — Yes. 

319.  Mr.  Neligan. — So  far  as  it  affects  the  valua- 
tion?— Yes. 

320.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  these  judicial  rents 
really  vary  considerably  with  the  prices  of  the  time 
and  the  rents  which  were  fixed  in  the  beginning — in 
1882,  and  up  to  1884 — would,  by  your  showing,  be 
extreme  rents  now? — I don’t  say  extreme. 

321.  Well,  would  be  high  rents? — Yes,  some  of 
them,  but  I think  there  are  many  that  could  be  paid 
now  without  any  diminution. 

322.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  many  of  the  rents  you. 
have  fixed? — Yes. 

322.  Sir  James  Caird. — Upon  what  principle? — 
Well,  if  you  take  a dairy  farm,  say  in  the  county 
Limerick,  where  the  farmer  makes  butter  and  sells 
calves,  the  old  judicial  rent  would  be  high,  but  in 
many  other  cases  not. 

323.  Would  it  be  possible  to  make  this  fixed  rent 
vary  with  those  prices? — Well,  I have  thought  of  that, 
and  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  a country  like  Ire- 
land, which  suffers  so  much  from  variations  of  climate 
and  so  on,  it  would  be  better  to  have  a shorter  term 
than  15  years.  Of  course,  I am  not  laying  down  any 
period,  but  I would  say  5 or  6 years.-  Then  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a scale  of  prices  at  the  end  of  each 
5 years  to  meet  the  prices  of  the  next,  and  that  would 
give  the  landlord  an  opportunity  of  obtaining  the 
advantage  of  any  increase  and  the  tenant  of  a de- 
crease. 

324.  Then  you  would  make  the  period  5 years  for 
revising  fixed  rents  ? — Well,  I would  make  it  less  than 
15  years. 

325.  The  President. — Would  it  be  possible  to  have 
a sliding  scale  which  would  work  of  itself,  without  the 
necessity  for  a new  revision? — Yes,  I think  such  a 
thing  could  be. 

326.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  assume  that  you 
take  one  year  as  a definite  standard  ? — Of  course,  you 
must  take  one  year  as  a satisfactory  basis,  and  then, 
of  course,  you  will  be  guided  by  the  rise  and  fall. 

327.  Sir  James  Caird. — I understand  that  the 
capital  value  of  the  tenants’  property  in  Ireland,  I do 
not  mean  the  tenant  right,  but  of  the  cattle  and  the 
crops  in  the  ground,  two-thirds  consist  of  live  stock 
and  one-third  of  corn  crops,  potatoes,  and  other  stuff? 
— Yes. 

328.  Would  it  be  a reasonable  thing,  in  case  some 
plan  of  this  kind  should  be  adopted,  to  make  the 
rent  vary  according  to  the  prices  of  cattle  and  stock  ? 
—I  do  not  quite  see  my  way  to  that.  I should 
prefer  that  farms  should  be  classified. 

329.  Well,  I only  suggested  it  for  consideration. 

330.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  a question  I wish  to 
ask  you,  Mr.  Reeves,  and  you  are  to  use  your  own 
judgment  whether  you  answer  it  or  not : Whether  you 
find  the  valuations  made  by  the  lay  members  of  your 

Commission  are  much  over  the  evidence  given? 

Well,  I would  rather  not  answer  that. 

330.  Lord  Milltovm. — There  is  a Court  valuer?— 
There  used  to  be.  I think  there  are  now  only  three 
of  them,  one,  Mr.  Charles  Grey,  and  two  others. 

331.  In  fixing  rents  in  your  own  sub-Commission 
have  you  any  official  valuer  ? — No. 

332.  You  are  guided  by  the  valuer  for  the  landlord 
and  the  valuer  for  the  tenant? — And  by  my  two 
colleagues. 

333.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  the  evidence  requires  corro- 
boration what  do  you  do  ? — The  Act  of  Parliament 
empowers  us  to  employ  an  independent  valuer,  and  we 
have  done  so  in  some  cases. 

334.  Lord  Milltovm. — Taking  the  case  of  a large 
grass  farm  of  very  good  pasture  land,  would  you  say 
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• that  depreciation  lias  taken  place  to  the  extent  of  ten 
or  fourteen  per  cent,  ? . 

335.  Prime  grass  land  has  fiillen  less  than  other 
qualities. 

336.  Would  you  say  that  the  value  of  good  grass 
land  in  Ireland  was  not  now  worth  as  much  as  ever  it 
was  ? 

337.  I should  not  say  it  was  worth  as  much  as  ever 
it  was. 

338.  Mr.  Knipe. — Taking  into  consideration  the 
number  of  cattle  received  from  America  would  you 
not  say  that  the  value  of  grass  land  was  depreciating! — 
I am  not  competent  to  tell  you  whether  the  importa- 
tion of  American  cattle  causes  depreciation  in  grass 
land. 

339.  Lord  Milltown. — Of  course  you  know  that  the 
importation  of  American  cattle  is  falling  off? — Yes. 
I was  going  to  say  that  I have  had  nothing  to  do  with 
the  prime  grass  lands  of  Meath.  We  have  never  had 
them  before  us,  and  very  little  prime  grass  land  in  any 
county. 

340.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  they  not  come  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  1 — Many  of  them  could  not. 
They  are  not  agricultural  holdings  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Act,  if  they  are  let  wholly  or  mainly  for 
the  purpose  of  grazing,  or  are  annual  grazing  agree- 
ments. 

341.  They  are  not  subject  to  judicial  rent? — No. 

342.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  farm  which  is  used 
wholly  for  pasture? 

343.  If  the  land  is  capable  of  being  used  for  any 
purpose  whatever  it  is  not  excluded  as  a grazing  farm 
unless  it  is  set  under  agreement.  If  it  is  proved 
that  the  land  cannot  be  used  for  anything  else  but 
pasture  then  it  is  excluded  also. 

344.  But  if  it  has  been  used  from  time  immemorial 
as  pasture  ? 

345.  Oh,  that  goes  under  a different  heading — 
what  is  called  “ ancient  pasture,”  and  would  be  ex- 
cluded. 

346.  The  President, — Let  me  ask  you  one  more 
question  about  the  sliding  scale  to  which  we  alluded 
some  time  ago.  If  such  a scheme,  was  adopted  I think 
you  said  five  years  would  be,  in  your  opinion,  suffi- 
cient to  strike  an  average  ? — Well,  five  or  seven. 

347.  Three  would  be  too  short?  —Oh,  I think  so. 
Pive  or  seven. 

34S.  Lord  MUltoum  (to  witness). — Do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  to  have  a valuation  of  the  whole 
of  Ireland  on  a renting  instead  of  on  a rating  basis  and 
to  have  that  revaluation  periodically  taken  and  made 
the  rent  beyond  which  no  landlord  was  entitled 
to  go? 

349.  Of  course  it  would  be  possible,  but  I don’t 
think  it  would  be  nearly  so  good  a principle  as  the 
sliding  scale. 

350.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  you  the 
sliding  scale  would  pre-suppose  a valuation  ? — You 
must  start  with  a well  defined  rent  which  will  be 
satisfactory  to  the  country,  and  when  that  is  done 
you  can  apply  your  sliding  scale. 

351.  Then  your  sliding  scale  will  apply  to  that  ? — 
Of  course.  You  cannot  have  a sliding  scale  on  a rent 
which  has  not  been  fixed. 

352.  Sir  James  Caird. — Of  the  whole  tenancies  in 
Ireland  I suppose  those  who  have  judicial  rents  are 
comparatively  the  smaller  number  ? — Yes. 

353.  Then  with  regard  to  those  which  are  not  judi- 
cial rents  the  tenants  are  perfectly  in  the  same  position 
as  they  were  before  this  fall  took  place  ? — Yes. 

354.  Do  you  know  what  other  landlords  are  doing  ? 
— I think  they  are  giving  reductions.  That  the  old 
rents  are  pressing  upon  the  tenants  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  a number  of  tenants  came  in  since  September, 
1885,  who  never  thought  of  coming  under  the  Land 
Act  at  first. 

355.  Have  applications  for  judicial  rents  been  in- 
creasing of  late  years? — No.  There  are,  however, 

actually  now  a larger  number  of  cases  not  decided 
than  there  were  this  time  last  year. 


356.  Have  you  any  facts  as  to  the  proportions  of  Oct.  13,  1866. 
cases  decided  as  regards  the  value  of  land  ? — That  is  jtr  j^“rt 
to  say  how  many  paying  £30  and  how  many  under  Reeves,  Q.c. 
it  ? — I have  not.  I don’t  think  any  such  return  is  kept. 

357.  From  your  own  knowledge  you  could  not  say 
whether  the  majority  are  from  large  farmers  or  from 
the  smaller  farmers  ? —I  think  the  majority  are  from 
the  smaller  farmers. 

358.  Go  down  from  £1  to  £3.  Are  there  many 
applications  from  that  class? — In  the  part  of  Ireland 
in  which  I have  been  the  tenancies  are  not  generally 
so  small  as  that. 

359.  You  have  no  experience  of  these  small 
tenancies? — I was  in  Galway  for  a time  and  they 
are  very  small  there,  and  in  the  West  of  Ireland  they 
are  very  small.  Some  of  the  gentlemen  coming  from 
there  will  be  able  to  tell  you.  But  in  the  home 
counties,  and  even  in  Clare,  the  tenancies  are  not 
as  a rule  so  small. 

360.  Then  if  judicial  rents  were  given  it  would 
apply  only  to  the  minority  of  the  holdings,  and  the 
majority  must  be  left  between  landlord  and  tenant? — 

Yes. 

361.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  that  apply  to  lease- 
holders ? — If  leaseholders  were  in  there  would  be  an 
enormous  influx  of  applications. 

362.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  lease- 
holder's, do  they  form  a very  large  proportion  or  a 
very  small  proportion  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland  ? — 

There  are  a great  many,  and  the  larger  and  better 
farms  are  held  by  lease. 

363.  Have  you  heard  many  complaints  from  these 
leaseholder's  ? — Great  complaints. 

364.  That  they  were  not  allowed  to  come  into 
court  ? — Y es. 

365.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  on  the  matter? 

— I have. 

366.  Will  you  mind  telling  us? — Certainly.  I 

think  they  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  court. 

367.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  found  cases  in  which 
landlords  have  waived  their  right  as  lessors  and 
allowed  a fair  rent  ? — Yes,  a good  many. 

368.  The  President. — Have  you  any  record  of 
leaseholders  who  were  allowed  to  go  into  court  being, 
in  a worse  condition  thau  other  men  ? — No. 

369.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  known  a number  of 
landlords  who  have  allowed  their  leasehold  tenants  to 
go  into  court  and  get  their  rents  fixed? — Yes. 

370.  And  you  would  allow  all  leaseholders  to  go 
into  court? — Not  all  leaseholders.  Only  men  who 
had  an  agricultural  lease  on  ordinary  fair  value,  but 
the  limits  should  be  defined  very  carefully. 

371.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  allow  a landlord 
to  go  into  court  to  ask  his  rent  to  be  x-aised  under  the 
lease  ? — Y es. 

372.  But  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  there  are- 
many  in  the  same  position  as  myself  whose  leases 
were  fixed  at  the  early  part  of  the  last  century  ? — I 
suppose,  Lord  Milltown,  these  leases  were  fixed  for  long . 
periods — 99  or  100  years. 

For  ever,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

Witness. — I was  careful  to  say  that  the  limits 
would  have  to  be  defined  very  carefully  and  accur- 
ately, so  as  to  exclude  such  a case  as  Lord  Mill- 
town  mentions.  If  a landlord  gets  a large  fine  and  a 
small  rent  he  can  scarcely  complain. 

373.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  it  not  be  desirable  to 
break  leases  of  a certain  description?  You  would 
define  leaseholders  of  twenty  or  thirty  years  and  allow 
them  to  go  into  court,  but  you  would  not  allow  those 
having  leases  in  perpetuity  or  for  100  years  to  go  in 
at  all  ? — These  people  are  more  in  the  nature  of  land- 
lords. They  have  valuable  interests  in  the  land. 

374.  Lord  Millto'um. — But  you  would  have  to  define 
the  lease.  Have  cases  come  under  your  observation 
where  leaseholders  have  had  the  rents  of  their  tenants 
reduced  to  such  a sum  that  they  have  had  to  pay  a 
larger  sum  to  their  landlord  than  they  got  themselves? 

— It  was  once  done  in  the  sub-commission  over 
which  I presided,  but  we  did  not  know  at  the 
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time  that  the  landlord  was  a middleman.  We  have 
always  taken  the  greatest  care  when  the  landlord 
was  a middleman  that  the  rent  should  not  be  reduced 
lower  than  that  which  he  paid.  If,  however,  a part  of 
inferior  quality  is  sublet  whilst  the  middleman  retains 
: the  best  land,  the  acreable  rent  has  been  often  reduced 
below  the  middleman  rent. 

375.  I suppose  in  such  a case  power  might  be  given 
to  rescind  his  lease,  and  then  we  could  get  rid  of  the 
middleman,  who  is  a very  objectionable  person. 

376.  The  President. — I suppose  the  feeling  is  of 
injustice  to  the  leaseholders,  especially  since'  the  fall 
in  prices? — In  my  experience  at  the  Bar  I knew  per- 
fectly well  that  many  leases  were  granted  in  1870  for 
the  purpose  of  preventing  people  from  benefiting  by 
the  Act  of  that  year. 

3 /7.  That  happened  to  be  a very  good  time,  and 
rents  were  fixed  very  high  ? — Yes. 

378.  But  there  was  an  injustice,  in  your  opinion, 
in  excluding  them  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act?— 
Yes. 

379.  Lord  Milllown. — You  are  speaking  of  leases 
since  1870? — I am  speaking  of  leases  since  1870. 

380.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Those  leases,  you  don’t 
think,  were  issued  at  the  request  of  the  tenants  ?— 
Oh,  in  many  cases  they  were  issued  at  the  request, 
or  without  objection  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  as 
then  there  was  a desire  to  get  leases,  for  they  were 
good  security  to  a bank  for  advancing. 

381.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  admitted  tendency  and 
object  of  the  Act  of  1881  was  to  encourage  leases. 

Lord  MiUtmm. — It  is  not  quite  true  to  say  that 
they  have  been  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act. 

- The  .covenant  of  surrender  at  the  termination1  of  the 
demise  has  been  abolished  in  favour  of  tenants. 

382.  The  President. — Have  you  any  experience  as 
to  whether  tenants  are  anxious  to  become  purchasers  ? 
— No  special  knowledge. 

383.  Sir  James  Caird. — I notice  that  Lord  Cairhs’ 
committee  has  made  some  suggestions  with  reference 
to  the  working  of  the  commission.  They  suggested 
that  notice  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  with  re- 


gard to  improvements  ’ which  might  be  made  by  the 
tenant. 

When' . the  tenancy  is  valued  at  £10  or  up- 
wards the  tenant  has  to  endorse  on  the  back  of  his 
notice  the  particulars  of  the  improvements  and'1  the 
date  on  which  they  were  made.  ■ 

384.  And  in  fixing  a fair  rent  the  commissioners 
are  to  regard  what  has  been  done.  That  was  one  of 
the  recommendations  ? 

There  is  attached  to  the  order  fixing  a fair 
rent  a schedule  setting  out  all  the  improvements 
of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  so  that  they  are  all 
recorded.  You  then  can  find  who  made  the  buildings, 
offices,  drains,  <tc. 

385.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  then  they  say  that 
the  judge  should,  always  state  the  grounds  of  his 
decision.  Is  that  done  ?— No,  only  exceptionally. 

• 386.  Is  it  possible  ? — The  decision  of  the  Commis- 
sioners is  nothing  more  than  the  verdict  of  a jury. 

387.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  witness). — Perhaps  you  think 
that  a great  many  good  judgments  have  been  spoiled 
by  the  reasons  given  for  them  ? — That  has  been  said. 

388.  The  President. — I think  it  would  be  rather 
difficult  sometimes  to  give  the  exact  reason. 

389.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  don’t  wish  to  go  any  further 
. into  this  Act  of  1885.  You  don’t  know  so  much 

about  it  as  about  the  Land  Act? — No. 

390;  You  don’t  desire  to  extend  it  ? — I do  not  know 
how  it  could  be  extended  much  more,  except  that  the 
deposit  of  one-fifth  is  a great  disadvantage  in  many  ways. 
If  the  deposit  system  continues,  I should  give  the  court 
power  to  invest  in  debentures  or  railway  stock. 

391.  Mr.  Keligan. — In  point  of  fact,  extend  the 
■ power  of  trustees  ? — Extend  the  power  of  trustees  : it 
would  be  quite  easy  to  take  up  London  and  North 
Western  stock  - or  Great  Southern  and  Western  stock, 
four  per  cent,  stock. 

392.  Lord  MiUtown — Will  you  get  four  per  cent.  ? 

- — Not  at  present-  prices,  but  more  than  in  Govern- 
ment stock. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Thursday  morning 
at  11.30  o’clock. 
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SECOND  DAY— THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  14th,  1886. 

Commissioners  present: — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowpee  (President!,  Right  Hon.  the  EarL  of 
Milltown,  Sir  James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  County  Court  Judge,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


Mr.  John  Rice,  examined. 


- 393.  The  President. — You  -were  one  of  the  first 
appointed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

394.  And  you  are  extensively  engaged  in  farming  1 
—I  am. 

395.  Whereabouts  ? — The  county  Cork  at  pre- 
sent. 

396.  You  'were  a .member  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s Commission  on  agriculture  1 — Yes,  my  lord. 

397.  You  have  also  had  experience  in  the  county 
Mayo  as  well  1 — I spent  two  years  in  the  county 
Mayo. 

398.  In  the  AchiU  and  Arran  Islands  ? — Yes. 

399.  There  is  a return  which  we  have  before  us, 
showing  the  average  reduction  in  rent  during  the 
years  from  1882  up  to  1885,  and  during  each  month 
of  the  year  1885 — showing  the  average  quantity  by 
which  the  rents  were  reduced  1— -Yes.  1 can,  very 
well  understand  it. 

400.  This  shows  that  during  the  last  year  the  Com- 
missioners have  reduced  rents  a good  deal  more  than 
they  did  at  first  ? — That  would  only  apply  to  the  latter 
end  of  the  season. 

401.  It  is  your  experience  to  a certain  extent  that 
it  is  so  ? — Yes,  that  would  be  so : it  took  sometime 
before  the  then  depression  could  force  itself  on  me 
as  likely  to  be  permanent,  so  that  I could  not  see  my 
way  at  first  to  go  out  of  the  usual  track,  but  later 
I found  the  lowness  of  prices  continued. 

402.  Lord  iliUtoum. — Can  you  give  us  the  date 
wben  you  thought  tbe  lowness  would  be.  permanent  ? 
— No,  and  I will  tell  you  the  reason.  I got  no  notice 
of  this  commission,  for  in  consequence  of  my  brother's 
death  I was  away  in  the  South,  and  Mr.  Hodder  sent 
the  notice  to  the  Land  Commission,  so  that  I have  no 
books  or  documents  with  me. 

403.  The  reason  I asked  the  question  was  that  you 
used  a remarkable  expression — when  you  thought  the 
depression  would  become  permanent,  and  I wanted 
to  see  when  that  was  ? — I coufd  not  fix  the  date  : for 
the  greater  part  of  last  year  the  abatement  continued 
about  the  same. 

404.  The  President. — You  have  no  doubt  now  it 
is  necessary  to  reduce  rents  to  a greater  extent  than 
a few  years  ago  1 — I have  no  doubt  at  all  from  my 
practical  experience. 

405.  When  you  began  to  sit  in  18.82  and  the  fol- 
lowing year,  did  you  fix  the  rents  you  then  did  fix 
with  the  view  at  all  to  possible  or  probable  diminu- 
tions in  the  price  of  produce?— No,  I did  not  expect 
they  would  be  worse  than  they  were. 

406.  Well,  then,  when  you  reduce  rents  now  you 
don’t,  I suppose,  base  your  decision  entirely  on  the 
price  of  the  moment.  You  take  an  average  of  some 
years  back  ? — Oh,  say  two  or  three  years  backward 
and  forward,  but  I cannot  see  for  the  life  and  soul 
of  me  any  prospect  of  a rise  in  the  prices. 

407.  Lord  Milltown. — ’ STou  say  you  take  two  or 
three  years? — Yes. 

40S.  The  President. — -IIow  many  years  do  you 
usually  take  into  consideration? — Looking  at  it 
just  now  I cannot  look  ahead,  and  finding  two  bad 
years  in  succession  it  makes  a very  serious  difference 
on  my  mind — say  from  the  year  1879.  I have  a 
great  many  years’  experience  of  this  depression,  and  I 
have  seldom  found  a serious  depression  continue  for 
more  than  a year,  and  then  there  is  generally  a change 
for  the  better,  and  I had  great  doubts,  considering 
the  experience  I had  on  the  Richmond  Commission — 


whether  we  should  ever  see  the  great  fall  of  prices  Mr.  John 
that  was  struck  for  us  in  the  near  future  by  Messrs.  Kice. 
Pell  and  Reed,  the  Commissioners  we  sent  to  America 
— the  conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  at  the  end  of 
five  or  six  years  the  growing  of  wheat  in  these  coun- 
tries would  be  put  out  of  the  question  altogether. 

409.  Wheat  is  of  comparatively  little  importance? 

— It  is  of  very  little  importance  in  Ireland  at  present, 
but  other  questions  might  follow  on  it — American 
meat  and  so  on. 

410.  I suppose  the  reductions  you  have  made  varied 
in  different  parts  of  the  country? — Yes,  because  a 
great  deal  depends  on  whether  it  is  the  eastern, 
central,  or  western . part  of  the  country,  for  having 
fixed  £2  an  acre  on  land  in  Louth  it  might  be  that 
that  class  of  land  in  Mayo  or  the  mid-west  would  not 
go  to  30s.,  or  ought  no.t. 

411.  I want  to  know  whether  the  depreciation  is 
not  greater  in  one  part  of  the  country  than  in  others  ? 

— A great  deal  depends  on  the  soil  and  the  nature  of 
the  market,  if  you  have  good  soil  I don’t  think  it 
suffers  as  much  as  bad  soil. 

412.  There  is  less  difference  in  the  reductions  you 
make  now,  and  the  reductions  you  made  in  1884  and 
1885,  in  the  rent  of  good  lands  than  in  the  case  of 
bad  land? — Yes.  I hold  pretty  strongly  to  the  fact 
that  those  who  have  good  land  can  still  afford  to  pay 
a good  rent,  but  poor  lands  are  of  little  value,  and  are 
becoming  less  value. 

413.  And  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  a high  rent  ?— 

No.  That  is  very  poor  land. 

414.  And  I suppose  it  depends  greatly  on  what  they 
grow,  and  what  they  deal  in? — Yes,  the  poorer  class 
— if  you  call  my  attention  to  any  particular  county, 
say  Mayo.  I could  answer  more  definitely.  The 
chief  crops  there  wonld  be  oats  and  potatoes,  and  a 
few  wretched  cattle. 

415.  Do  you  find  that,  in  your  experience,  rents 
are  being  pretty  well  paid? — Well,  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  yes — but  we,  as  members  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, do  not  like  to  be  caught  asking  that  question  ; 
yet,  somehow,  it  will  crop  up.  I think  where  remis- 
sion has  been  made  the  rents  have  been  fairly  paid. 

416.  Mr.  Religan. — What  part  of  the  country  are 
you  speaking  of  now  ? — I am  speaking  pretty  generally 
now ; this  is  a general  answer  to  a general  question. 

417  The  President. — You  think  the  landlords  have 
been  willing  to  meet  the  tenants  and  give  abatements  ? 

— I know  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  have  done 
so. 

418.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  in  Cork? — Yes. 

419.  East  or  West  Riding?  — This  is  the  East 
Riding.  On  tbe  property  on  which  I reside  the  land- 
lord has  given  substantial  remissions  to  his  tenants,, 
and  unless  very  poor  men  who  if  they  had  the  land 
for  nothing  could  not  pay  ; all  the  others  are  fairly  . 
paying. 

420.  The  President. — Ts  there  much  difference  in 
the  payment  of  judicial  and  other  rents  — are  the 
judicial  rents  better  paid  ? — Well  in  some  cases  they 
are.  I think  in  the  better  class  of  lands  they  are, 
but  on  the  poor  lands  I think  no  money  remains  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  in  the.  small  holdings. 

Another  matter  occurs  to  me  — there  are  several 
exceptions  to  be  sure  — but  there  are  holdings  on 
which  substantial  reductions  have  been  made  through 
the  Land  Court,  and  the  tenants  appear  to  be  short 
of  stock ; it  may  be  from  over  rent  or  from  other 
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causes,  but  no  matter  what  abatement  you  make  a 
man  that  is  too  poor  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  struggle 
on,  and  I am  in  dread  there  are  a great  many  of  the 
tenants  in  these  circumstances  at  present. 

421.  Do  you  know  at  all  or  has  it  come  across  you 
in  any  way  what  sums  have  been  given  for  tenants’ 
interest — for  the  tenant-right  of  holdings  1 — Several 
cases  have  come  before  us  in  the  court  to  tix  the  value 
on  sworn  evidence,  and  we  have  found  that  from  ten 
down  to  live  years  rental  is  given,  even  on  what  I 
consider  a fair  rent. 

422.  Is  as  much  given  now  as  was  given  a year 
ago  1 — No,  I could  not  say  that ; for  the  last  twelve 
months  I think  there  is  a great  falling  off. 

423.  Lord  Milltown. — In  buying  tenant-right  ? — 
Yes  ; in  buying  tenant-right. 

424.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  that  comes 
entirely  from  the  depressed  times  1 — I know  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  getting  money  in  the  banks  now  ; 
they  have  closed  their  hands  and  many  tenants 
appeared  to  pull  pretty  well  when  they  could  get  the 
loan  of  money,  but  that  they  cannot  get  at  present ; 
and  in  connexion  with  that  I would  say  the  farms  of 
the  country  are  not  so  extensively  stocked  as  they 
were.  We  are  increasing  in  pasture,  but  the  farms 
are  not  so  well  stocked  as  they  were. 

425.  It  does  not  come  entirely  from  the  depreciation 
of  property — the  depreciation  of  the  price  of  tenant- 
right  might  also  come  from  the  fact  that  the  people 
may  set  themselves  against  the  sale,  and  there  may  be 
some  intimidation  ? — I don’t  know  that  intimidation 
comes  in  that  way,  for  I don’t  know  of  any  case  where  a 
tenant  voluntarily  offered  the  interest  in  his  farm  for 
sale,  that  he  has  found  any  opposition  to  the  sale  of  it. 

426.  The  man  who  buys  with  the  free  consent  of 
the  outgoing  tenant  is  not  considered  as  a land 
grabber? — I say  not,  my  lord. 

427.  Then  you  think  the  amount  of  sale  of  tenant- 
right  that  goes  on  is  as  much  as  could  reasonably  be 
expected  in  these  times  of  depression,  and  the  price  is 
as  high  ?— I don’t  know  whether  it  is  the  depression 
or  scarcity  of  money,  but  the  same  price  has  not  been 
paid  this  year  as  heretofore  for  tenant-right. 

428.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  in  the  north  ? — No. 
I know  nothing  of  the  north. 

429.  Mr.  Neligan.  — You  are  confining  yourself 
chiefly  to  the  south  ? — Chiefly  to  the  south. 

430.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  the  west? — Well  it  is 
hard  to  speak  of  it.  I saw  some  cases  there  where 
the  people  are  considered  very  poor  the  prices  paid  for 
tenant-right  in  some  cases  were  more  than  fee-simple. 

431.  The  President. — Supposing  it  possible  to  make 
any  new  arrangement  about  rent ; has  your  attention 
been  called  to  what  they  call  the  sliding  scale  ? — That 
is  according  to  the  average  prices  ? 

432.  That  is  according  to  the  average  price  of  some 
years  previous  ; like  the  income  tax  ? — I don’t  know 
what  you  are  to  take  the  average  from  ; for  I must 
confess  honestly  I take  this  table  of  average  prices 
that  I found  on  this  table  with  caution.  T also  have 
an  average  before  my  mind  for  I know  practically 
what  I can  get  and  the  prices  differ  very . widely 
indeed  from  that  average.  In  1884,  I see  here  that 
the  price  of  wheat  was  from  6s.  9d.  to  10s.  2 d.  a cwt. 
It  is  a well  known  fact  in  my  mind  that  wheat  has 
been  sold  for  about  £1  12s.  6 d.  a quarter.  American 
wheat  can  be  landed  on  our  sea-board  for  that.  That 
•could  not  amount  to  8*.  a cwt.  and  here  the  price  is 
said  to  be  10s.  2d.  Here  again  we  have  such  a thin" 
as  adding  together  all  the  items  and  averaging  7s.  7 d. 
as  the  price  of  oats  ; the  present  price  of  oats  in  the 
Cork  market  is  4s.  yet  you  have  7s.  Id.  on  this  table. 
That  is  my  experience  of  the  price. 

433.  This  is  for  1885  ? — Yes,  that  is  for  1885,  on 
the  average  for  the  entire. 

434.  Hasn’t  there  been  a great  fall  from  1885,  which 
is  the  last  year  referred  to  in  this  ? — No,  there  has 
not  been  because  here  is  the  price  of  wheat  given  as 
higher  in  1885  than  in  1884,  and  so  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, I pay  very  little  attention  to  that  sheet. 


435.  You  believe  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in 
finding  out  the  prices  ? —I  think  so.  So  far  as  I am 
concerned  and  others  like  me  might  from  practical 
experience,  be  able  to  throw  more  light  on  it,  but 
that  sheet  is  most  misleading  as  far  as  I can  see,  as  to 
any  prices  I . get  or  pay  1 will  be  glad  to  enlighten 
you,  but  this 'table  is  of  very  little  use. 

436.  That  return  is  taken  from  Purdon’s  Farmers 
Almanac — you  are  acquainted  with  that?  — Yes,  I 
have  got  a copy  of  it  in  my  pocket.  It  is  worth  very- 
little — it  deals  mo7-e  with  city  prices  than  with  what 
can  be  got  in  the  country.  For  instance,  I have  to 
send  my  oats  to  a market  eight  or  ten  miles  by  road, 
and  I have  thirty-six  or  forty  by  rail,  it  costs  me  by 
rail  8 d.  a cwt.  to  deliver  it  in  the  Cork  market.  I 
have  no  other  market,  and  if  you  compare  that  with 
the  facilities  persons  have  living  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  markets  such  as  cities  the  difference  in  the  rent 
they  can  afford  to  pay  for  their  land  is  very  great. 
Facility  of  market  is  a very  great  advantage  to  the 
people.  I found  it  necessary  to  get  some  information 
on  the  subject  on  the  Duke  of  Richmond’s  Commission, 
I tried  to  compare  what  the  English  producer  made 
per  acre  off  the  produce  of  his  land  with  what  the 
Irish  producer  made.  I have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  four-fifths  of  our  beef,  mutton,  bacon,  and  butter 
which  are  the  chief  commodities  are  consumed  in 
England.  Consequently  England  is  our  market,  and 
I believe  I need  not  tell  any  of  the  gentlemen  hero 
who  are  acquainted  with  England  better  than  I am  ; 
that  in  every  town  in  England  almost  you  have  a 
market ; at  least  that  was  my  experience  ; in  all  the 
towns  you  had  a market  for  consumption  and  there 
is  a great  difference  between  our  taking  cattle,  com, 
or  anything  else  and  selling  them  to  the  merchant 
here  and  shipping ; the  expense  of  rail,  freight  by 
steamer  and  commission  makes  a very  serious  difference 
between  what  the  producer  gets  for  the  produce  here, 
and  what  the  same  quality  of  land  pays  the  producer 
in  England.  These  matters  may  be  a little  foreign  to 
this  inquiry,  but  they  are  matters  that  strike  me  very 
forcibly ; I know  on  the  matter  of-  oats  which  is  a 
bulky  commodity,  and  consequently  more  expensive 
to  be  shipped  and  railed — it  amounts  to  2s.  a barrel 
of  fourteen  stones—  and  that  is  the  difference  between 
the  price  got  in  central  markets  here  at  home  and  in 
all  the  consuming  centres  in  England — 2s.  a barrel. 
Then  if  you  take  the  produce  per  acre  as  eight  barrels 
that  would  amount  to  1 6s.  an  acre.  I have  satisfied 
myself  that  that  is  pretty  near  the  correct  thing.  I 
believe  it  is  fairly  well  ascertained  that  out  of  every 
ten  fed  beasts  exhibited  for  sale  every  Thursday  eight ' 
go  to  England  for  consumption  ; consequently  it  is  the 
English  prices  that  rule  our  markets. 

437.  And  you  have  a less  price  given  than  is  given 
in  England  to  that  extent? — Yes,  that  is  about  it. 

438.  You  have  not  had  anything  to  do  with  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ? — Nothing  in  life. 

439.  Have  you  thought  at  all  at  different  times 
how  far  it  is  advisable  to  encourage  tenants  to 
purchase  their  holdings? — I have  not  turned  the 
matter  over  in  my  mind  at  all,  I have  tried  to  keep 
my  mind  as  distinct  as  possible  from  duties  I am  not 
called  upon  to  perform. 

440.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  mean  that  the  price  is 
one-fifth  as  against  the  Irish  farmer  in  the  value  of 
his  profits  as  compared  with  the  English  producer  ? — 
No,  but  four-fifths  of  our  produce  is  taken  to  England 
for  consumption,  and  it  is  the  prices  the  English  con- 
sumer can  afford  to  give,  not  our  market  here  ; that 
rules  the  price  of  the  entire — what  I meant  to  convey 
was  that  one-fifth  of  the  produce  remains  here  to  be 
consumed. 

441.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  include  oats  in  that  ? 
— Yes. 

442.  Does  oats  go  to  England  to  that  extent? — It 
does. 

443.  Hay  does  not? — I suppose  not,  and  as  your 
lordship  mentioned  the  matter  of  hay,  I think  it  is 
very  unfortunate  for  the  land  of  the  country  that  the 
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meadow  appears  to  be  increasing  so  much  ; in  every 
part  of  the  country  it  is  lamentable.  I was  through 
Wicklow  the  other  day,  and  to  be  sure  the  land  looked 
clean  and  nice  after  the  scythe  had  been  put  over  it, 
but  it  made  me  sad  to  see  it. 

444.  But  there  is  no  way  in  which  a tenant  who 
wastes  his  land  in  that  way  can  be  stopped  1— Whether 
it  is  waste  or  not,  and  whether  we  can  stop  it  or  not 
it  applies  to  the  poor  districts. 

445.  Still  it  is  hard  on  the  man  whose  property  it 
is  to  see  it  deteriorated  in  that  way  .? — It  is  a national 
loss,  if  it  could  be  helped.  Another  thing  occurs  to 
me,  after  my  time  in  the  western  counties — in  Mayo 
and  Galway,  and  indeed  a large  portion  of  Longford 
— I have  met  some  lands  with  a fair  average  depth 
of  surface  on  limestone  formation  laid  out  in  pasture, 
or  attempts  at  pasture,  for  four  or  five  years,  and 
there  is  not  a blade  of  grass. 

446.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I say  the 
poverty  of  the  soil  first,  and  nature  never  intended 
this  class  of  land  to  be  turned  into  pasture. 

447.  That  is  permanent  pasture? — I suppose  that 
was  the  intention — some  of  the  poor  arable  lands. 

448.  The  remedy  of  that  is  more  cultivation  of  the 
land  ? — I think  it  is  a great  misfortune  to  the  country 
that  cultivation  was  let  go  down  so  much — it  would 
pay  better  if  the  land  had  been  tilled  all  round,  as  it 
was  formerly. 

449.  Is  there  less  cultivation  now  than  previous  to 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — As  far  as  it  applies  to  Mayo 
and  such  thickly-populated  counties,  it  is  the  same  as 
heretofore. 

450.  But  in  Wicklow  it  is  otherwise  ? — I think  it 
has  got  more  into  pasture.  I can  see  signs  of  the 
ridges  in  the  pasture  land  where  it  had  been  tilled. 

451.  I am  afraid  the  tenants  don’t  take  much  pains 
as  a rule  in  laying  down  their  land  in  grass  ? — That 
is  one  reason  of  complaint.  We  use  too  much 
cheap  seed. 

452.  Or  no  seed  at  all? — I have  seen  some  of 
that,  too. 

453.  Have  instances  of  that  come  under  your 

observation — most  luxuriant  growth  of  weeds  ? They 

could  hardly  be  luxuriant  if  the  land  is  in  poor 
condition,  but  I have  seen  some  weeds,  and  I have 
tried  to  show  them  the  advantage  of  laying  down 
the  land  properly.  They  said  seeds  might  do  very 
well  for  one  or  two  years,  but  then  they  will  have 
nothing  for  two  or  three  years  after,  and  they  could 
not  see  their  way  to  buy.  That  applies  to  a good 
many  poor  districts  in  Mayo— that  they  do  not  buy 


454.  Not  laying  down  the  land  properly,  which  is 
unfortunately,  as  we  all  know,  too  common  in 
Ireland — where  land  is  turned  into  permanent  pasture 
—does  that  arise  to  a great  extent  from  ignorance 
of  the  value  of  seeds  ? — I believe  in  these  western 
counties  the  people  are  very  primitive  in  their  habits 
and  manners  and  everything.  I have  met  some 
people  in  the  west  who  were  never  out  of  their 
county  in  their  lives,  to  see  what  was  doing  else- 
where. 


455.  The  purchase  of  good  seeds  for  laying  down 
and  in  permanent  pasture  is  a very  expensive  opera- 
tion (—Yes.  1 should  say  to  lay  it  down  properly 
would  cost  up  to  £10  an  acre,  so  as  to  make  it 
remunerative. 

456.  That  is  very  often  beyond  the  power  of  the 
tenant? — Entirely  out  of  their  power.  Sometimes 
a man  may  have  four  or  three  acres,  and  his  rental 
may  be  but  50s.— it  is  entirely  out  of  the  power  of 
the  poor  class  of  tenants  to  lay  down  the  land 
properly. 

457.  And  the  result  is  that  the  greater  portion  of 
the  land  does  not  produce  what  it  might  produce 
under  proper  cultivation  ?— No  doubt  of  it. 

4o8.  I want  to  ask  you  a question  about  your  first 
answer— that  you  had  no  doubt  that  reductions  are 
more  necessary  now  than  twelve  months  ago— kindly 
tell  me  shortly  why?_I  think  I mentioned  to  the 


Lord  President  that  in  the  commencement  of  the 
depression  or  lowness  of  prices  last  year  I,  like  many 
others,  did  not  consider  that  it  was  likely  to  last,  but 
at  the  wind-up  of  last  year  things  did  not  appear  to 
mend,  and  at  the  commencement  of  this  year  some 
things  got  from  bad  to  worse. 

459.  What  depression  are  you  now  speaking  of 
particularly — in  what  species  of  produce? — An  all- 
round depression. 

460.  Is  there  any  depression  in  the  price  of  sheep  ? 
— Sheep  have  improved. 

461.  They  have  improved  from  7s.  to  9s. — Yes, 
but  they  have  gone  back  in  numbers — 110,000; 
whether  one  compensates  the  other  is  a question, 
and  I would  be  very  glad,  because  pasture  land  has 
increased,  if  sheep  or  any  other  stock  had  increased 
also. 

462.  I want  to  have  these  facts  clearly,  for  I don’t 
understand  it,  and  I want  to  see  clearly  the  reason 
which  has  led  you  to  this  unhappy  conclusion — un- 
happy  for  all  of  us — in  what  articles  of  produce  does 
the  great  depression  exist? — I will  commence  with 
the  item  of  butter— -that  I happened  to  be  also  con- 
nected with  as  well  as  beef-making.  For  many  years 
ending  1884,  I set  my  dairy  cows  for  ten  guineas 
a cow,  and  got  half  the  cash  in  hands  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season.  In  the  beginning  of  1885 
I had  made  a change,  and  got  another  man.  I 
advertised,  and  the  highest  price  I could  get  was 
.£9,  that  was  offered — nearly  half  the  money  was 
paid  in  hands.  The  price  of  butter  fell  very  much 
during  the  season.  I asked  the  full  - price  for  my 
dairy  cattle,  and  the  man  said — The  price  of  suckling 
calves  has  gone  down  very  much,  and  the  price  of 
butter  too — make  some  allowance,  and  I said  I will 
take  £ 1 a cow  off,  but  he  refused,  and  I had  to  strike 
with  him  for  £7  10s.  for  what  I got  £10  10s.  for, 
with  the  exception  of  1879. 

463.  From  when? — From  1877. 

464.  But  before  that  did  you  get  that — in  1857  ? 
—I  was  living  in  the  county  Waterford  at  that 
time,  and  kept  my  own  dairy. 

465.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  could  not  be  got  in 
1857  ? — I fancy  it  could  not  be  got,  but  we  made  it 
up  in  another  way.  I will  give  you  the  figures  later  on. 

466.  Are  you  aware  that  the  average  price  of 
butter  from  1850  to  1880,  that  is  thirty  years  average, 
in  Belfast  market  was  only  seven  pence  per  pound, 
and  is  now  selling  in  Dublin  at  over  a shilling? — I 
am  in  dread  that  city  markets  would  be  very  mis- 
leading. 1 saw  a return  published,  and  one  has  been 
published  in  the  Cork  market  every  year ; the  return 
published  this  year  means  the  return  published  in 
the  middle  of  the  season  which  is  sometimes  about 
the  1st  of  July  or  the  beginning  of  June,  the  middle  of 
them  butter  season,  and  the  average  price  in  Cork 
market  was  fifty-six  shillings,  that  is  sixpence  a pound, 
and  there  was  a foot  note  attached,  “ The  lowest  price 
paid  in  Cork  market  for  thirty  years.” 

467.  It  is  not  lower  this  year  at  any  rate,  it  has 
improved  very  much  since  September  this  year? — - 
Yery  considerably. 

468.  It  is  a rising  market  now? — Yes,  no  doubt- 
about  that  at  all.  The  worst  feature  I see  in  it  is  that, 
two-thirds  of  the  butter  season  had  passed  before  the 
rise  took  place. 

469.  Do  not  you  think  the  low  price  of  butter  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a certain  extent  to  the  bad  way  in 
which  it  is  sometimes  made  in  Ireland  ? — I am  satisfied 
of  the  fact  that  as  good  butter  as  any  in  the  world  is 
sent  into  the  Cork  market. 

470.  I quite  agree  with  you? — That  is  the  super- 
fine quality ; it  is  not  as  good  perhaps  usually  as  it 
should  be,  but  I have  seen  it  sold  at  eighty  shilling?, 
and  probably  it  is  one  hundred  and  twenty  shillings  at 
present.  I am  afraid  a good  deal  is  attributable  to  the 
want  of  employment  in  England,  and,  consequently, 
want  of  demand. 

471.  And  the  want  of  good  making  might,  have 
something  to  say  to  it  ? — Yes,  I have  seen  creameries 
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got  up  in  Clonmel  and  Cahir,  and  those  who  patronise 
them  say  they  have  been  benefited  very  much  by 
them. 

472.  The  price  of  butter  is  now  not  much  lower 
than  during  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? — Yes,  but  I 
uni  afraid  a good  deal  of  the  butter  has  got  into  the 
cows’  horns  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

473.  But  that  is  so? — Yes. 

474.  Let  us  go  on  to  the  next  item  which  caused  us 
to  take  this  melancholy  ■view  of  our  prospects,  what  is 
the  other  article  that  is  so  depressed? — I say  beef. 

475.  Do  you  mean  butcher’s  beef  or  young  stock? — 
I mean  stock  with  meat  on  them  that  you  take  to 
market. 

476.  What  is  the  price  of  beef  now  ? — I will  tell 
you  how  I fared  on  Monday.  I sent  a lot  of  two  and 
a half  year  old  heifers  that  is  with  beef  on,  and  my 
man  wrote  to  say  he  would  get  two  pounds  a cwt.  for 
them,  and  home  they  went.  That  was  the  note  I got. 

477.  Was  that  in  Cork  1 — Yes,  at  the  fair  of  Charle- 
ville  on  Monday  last. 

478.  I suppose  you  know  that  in  Dublin  you  could 
get  fifty-five  shillings  for  good  finished  beef? — It  would 
cost  you  £1  a head  expenses  to  bring  them  up 
from  there,  and  if  these  heifers  were  four  cwt.  you 
should  take  five  shillings  a hundred  out  of  the  price 
to  land  them  in  the  market  here. 

479.  I should  not  be  wrong  in  saying  that  the 
average  at  present  for  beef  in  Dublin  is  from  50s. 
to  60s.  ? — I am  in  dread,  my  lord,  that  there  is  not 
such  a good  price  as  that  paid. 

480.  Very  often? — What  occurs  to  me,  and  I ought 
to  be  a pretty  fair  judge,  for  I have  great  experience. 
You  go  into  the  market  and  sell  to  the  butcher ; he  says 
I am  paying  you  £3  a cwt.,  and  I don’t  think  he  is  pay- 
ing 55s. ; he  estimates  the  weight  of  my  beast  at  a great 
deal  less  than  what  the  weight  is — I find  it  that  way. 

481.  But  even  supposing  you  don’t  get  as  much  now 
for  your  finished  meat  as  you  did  three  or  four  years 
ago,  if  you  buy  your  stores  much  cheaper  it  comes 
pretty  much  to  the  same  thing  in  the  end? — I 
thoroughly  agree  with  you  in  that,  for  that  is  the 
position  I happen  to  be  in.  I farm  extensively  in  the 
dairy  way  and  I make  beef  also,  and  I have  bought 
cheaper  stores  this  year  than  I have  bought  for  many 
years  and  it  would  leave  me  a fair  margin  for  profit,  too ; 
but  that  only  applies  to  one  branch  of  farming. 

482.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  one  branch  we  are 
on  ? — You  are  quite  right,  but  there  is  another 
-class  who  would  be  heavy  losers,  that  is  the  poor  man 
who  rears  the  young  stock.  He  might  walk  some  of 
these  calves  to  all  the  fairs  in  the  county  and  he 
would  not  be  asked  who  was  the  owner. 

483.  Lord  MiUtown. — It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
low  price  of  young  stock  hits  the  breeder,  and  that  it  is 
much  lower  now  than  it  was  a few  years  ago.  Are  you 
aware  what  the  prices  were  in  1858? — 1858  was  an  im- 
provement; 1857  was  a little  bit  worse,  in  1854,  ’55, 
and  ’56,  the  prices  were  very  high  at  the  time  of  the 
Crimean  War  ; 1858  was  a very  prolific  year,  that 
is  my  memory  of  it. 

484.  I have  nothing  before  me  on  the  subject  but 
I think  you  will  hardly  deny  that  the  price  of  stock 
in  1858  was  not  higher  than  it  is  now? — Is  hould 
say  not. 

485.  And  yet  the  rents  were  very  considerably 
higher,  for  you  gentlemen  had  not  then  commenced 

. your  operations,  and  somehow  these  rents  were  paid  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  so,  and  I suppose  I am  at  liberty  to  give  you 
a little  explanation  of  that.  I told  you  a while  ago 
that  the  year  1857  was  a somewhat  remarkable  year 
in  my  life.  I dairy  farmed  extensively  in  the  County 
Waterford  that  year,  and  for  a few  years  previously, 
and  the  wage  I employed  a dairymaid  at  was  £4  for 
the  season  and  the  ordinary  run  of  the  kitchen, 
which  meant  a rather  low  class  of  diet.  The  helpers 
with  her  got  ten  shillings  a quarter.  I want  to  com- 
pare what  we  pay  now — I had  a dairymaid  for  1881, 
1882,  and  1883,  and  the  wage  I paid  her  was  £16  a 
year,  tea  twice  a day,  and  meat  for  dinner  every  day  ; 


to  her  assistants  I paid  £10  for  the  season,  the  season 
meant  10  months,  and  they  should  get  tea  twice  a day 
and  meat  three  or  four  times  a week.  The  item  of 
labour  in  connexion  with  the  dairy  to  my  mind  had 
more  than  trebled.  There  is  another  point  that 
might  arise  there,  the  dairy  farmer  might  save  a great 
deal  of  this  labour  through  his  own  family,  and  I 
believe  that  that  class  of  dairy  farmer  must  have  made 
pretty  well  during  these  years  past,  inasmuch  as  all 
the  labour  was  provided  by  the  family. 

486.  The  President. — Has  there  been  much  improve- 
ment in  machinery  for  daily  work  during  the  last  few 
years  ? — I am  in  dread  that  our  dairying  is  not  exten- 
sive enough  for  that.  The  great  bulk  of  the  dairy 
farms  are  not  so  extensive  as  to  justify  the  owners  in 
making  expenditure  in  the  way  of  machinery. 
Machinery  might  be  of  use  in  creameries  and  factories 
of  that  kind,  and  I believe  they  will  become  more 
general. 

487.  You  believe  they  will  become  more  general  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  spreading,  and  their  failure  was  in 
consequence  of  the  system  adopted.  I consider  it  a 
very  serious  loss  that  the  entire  of  the  milk  should  be 
lost  to  the  farm.  I advocated  at  all  times  the  selling 
of  new  milk  — the  cream  to  be  separated  at 
once,  and  the  skim  milk  sent  back  to  rear  calves.  I 
know  that  that  is  being  done  now  at  Cahir,  county 
Tipperary,  with  considerable  success.  If  the  refuse 
is  sent  back  the  day  it  is  milked,  it  is  excellent  feeding 
for  calves,  and  they  appear  to  thrive  on  it. 

488.  Lord  MiUtcrwn. — I gather  from  that,  that  in 
the  case  where  the  dairy  farmer  can  avail  himself  of 
the  services  of  his  own  family,  the  item  of  the  increased 
price  of  labour  does  not  affect  the  case  ? — No,  but  there 
is  another  thing  arises  from  that — the  expense  of  sup- 
porting the  family  I am  well  aware  of  the  fact  when 
I was  thrown  on  my  own  hook  when  very  young,  that 
the  members  of  fanner’s  families  never  at  all  had 
such  a thing  as  a cup  of  tea,  except  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  the  consumption  of  meat  was  quite  unknown. 
Now,  the  humblest  family  in  the  country  will  have 
tea  and  meat.  It  is  a drawback  in  my  mind  instead 
of  an  advantage  that  they  don’t  make  their  own 
clothing,  as  they  did  then.  The  wretched  articles  of 
clothing  that  are  bought  here  in  towns  cost  a great 
deal  of  money,  and  the  home  manufactures,  such  as 
friezes,  flannel,  and  linen,  have  been  given  up  to  a 
great  extent — I am  sorry  for  it. 

489.  The  President. — The  causes  that  make  wages 
higher,  make  the  membex-s  of  the  family  wish  to  live 
higher  ? — The  improvement  in  the  way  of  living  in 
Mayo,  for  instance,  is  brought  about  by  the  members 
of  the  family  going  to  England,  and  seeing  how  people 
live  and  feed  there. 

490.  Lord  Milltown. — Might  it  not  arise  from  the 
three  or  four  prosperous  years  we  had  when  every 
one  lived  beyond  their  means  in  Ireland.  I don't 
blame  them  for  what  they  did,  for  they  thought  it 
would  go  on  for  ever  ? — I think  scarcity  of  hands  to 
carry  on  the  labour  would  have  a good  deal  to 
say  to  it,  and  it  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  people. 
I know  of  a strike  being  made  against  working  at 
such  a man’s  hire,  and  by  this  means  the  wage  was 
kept  up,  and  that  enabled  people  to  live  better  than 
they  did.  They  got  into  these  habits,  and  I am 
one  of  those  who  would  never  care  to  see  the  people 
put  back  upon  potatoes  again. 

491.  Nor  would  anybody. — The  cost  of  living  is 
a very  serious  item  that  was  hot  taken  into  account 
thirty  years  ’ ago — the  cost  was  very  small  then.  It 
is  very  serious  now,  and  the  item  of  taxation  is 
serious.  I remember  when  T commenced  to  farm  in 
Waterford  in  1854,  the  poor  rates  were  Id.  in  the 
pound,  the  county  cess  5c i.  each  of  the  two  cesses. 
The  county  cess  in  the  county  Waterford  at  present 
over  the  entire  county  would  average  3s.  in  the  pound. 

492.  What  is  that  to  be  attributed  to  ? — I suppose 
the  railway  guarantee  had  something  to  say  to  it.  An 
unfortunate  railway  was  made  through  the  county, 
and  there  was  a great  deal  of  bungling ; there  is  not 
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a single  bridge  over  it,  all  level  crossings  and  very 
expensive  to  work.  I made  a fight  about  it  myself  at 
the  time,  and  said  they  were  doing  it  too  expensively. 

493.  As  to  this  year,  which  is  past  being  of  such  a 
melancholy  character  as  to  make  you  anticipate  no 
further  good  times,  and  to  justify  a decrease  of  ten  to 
fourteen  per  cent.,  in  the  rental,  fixed  for  fifteen 
years,  I want  to  ask  you  a question — granting  that 
last  year  was  a very  bad  year,  do  you  consider  this 
a bad  one  ? — I do,  positively. 

494.  In  what  respect  ? — The  price  of  all  farm  pro- 
duce. There  is  but  one  class  of  occupier — the  beef 
and  mutton  maker,  that  cannot  suffer  much,  inasmuch 
as  they  bought  the  raw  material  pretty  reasonably, 
and  there  is  a fair  margin  for  profit.  I told  you  I 
was  in  that  boat  myself. 

495.  I wish  to  be  perfectly  candid  with  you,  and  1 
want  to  try  and  get  at  your  conclusions  by  your  method 
of  argument  ? — The  way  I answered  this  before  when 
you  referred  to  this  matter  was  this — the  class  of 
finishers  or  beef  makers  was  not  worse  off  this  year  than 
the  year  before,  but  the  man  who  reared  the  youngstock 
was  a great  sufferer — so  much  so  that  I would  offer  a 
sort  of  prediction,  that  it  will  be  found  we  have  not 
enough  young  cattle  reared  in  our  country  unless 
we  are  supplied  from  outside,  and  if  not  the  price 
must  rise. 

496.  Where  the  grazier  had  to  buy  his  stores  dear, 
and  sell  them  cheap,  it  is  palpable  to  the  meanest 
comprehension  that  it  was  a disastrous  year — that 
the  man  made  nothing  at  all  perhaps,  but  last  year 
they  bought  their  stores  extremely  cheap  ? — Last  year  ? 

497.  Yes  ? — During  the  autumn  of  18S5,  and  the 
spring  of  1886,  you  would  be  pretty  right,  but  if  you 
commence  with  the  spring  of  1885,  the  price  I then 
gave  left  no  margin  in  October. 

498.  But  in  the  autumn  of  1885,  and  the  spring  of 
1886  stores  were  extremely  cheap,  and  these  have  been 
sold  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  at 
considerable  profit,  so  much  as  double  the  money, 
obtained  for  what  was  sold — is  that  your  experience  ? 
— Yes.  I would  not  say  double,  but  fair  remunerative 
prices. 

499.  Has  it  ever  come  to  your  knowledge  that 
stores  bought  for  six  pounds  in  November  and 
December  were  sold  for  twelve  pounds  in  last  Septem- 
ber ? — I believe  that,  and  I believe  too  that  others 
might  be  bought  at  six  pounds,  and  might  not  make 
nine  pounds.  I bought  some  stores  at  eight  pounds 
ten  shillings — this  would  only  apply  to  a few 
out  of  fifty,  and  I have  let  them  go  at  a profit  of  four 
pounds  or  five  pounds  for  a few  out  of  the  lot. 

500.  But  has  not  good  profit  been  made  of  these 
stores  bought  in  autumn  and  spring? — Yes,  I think 
they  left  a fair  margin. 

501.  Therefore  this  year  where  there  is  a fair  margin 
the  profit  must  be  infinitely  better  than  last  year  where 
nothing  at  all  was  made  ? — Yes,  for  graziers. 

502.  They  form  the  vast  majority  of  the  Irish  far- 
mers, I am  sony  so  say  therefore  I cannot  see  why 
you  still  look  upon  affairs  with  such  a melancholy 
eye  f — I mentioned  before  what  I am  afraid  you  have 
overlooked  ; that  four-fifths  of  our  beef,  mutton, 
bacon,  and  butter  are  consumed  in  England,  and  my 
contention  is  that  we  get  so  many  millions  of  money 
less  for  our  general  produce  from  the  other  side  than 
what  would  be  considered  the  normal  price,  you  may 
have  an  individual  class  of  tenants,  as  well  off  in  this 
country . and . even  better  off  than  last  year,  and 
another  individual  class  worse  off  this  year,  but  the 
general  sum  coming  from  England  — the  National 
standpoint— for  the  last  two  years  is  not  enough  to 
keep  us  fairly  afloat. 

503.  We  made  a fair  margin  on  our  stores  ? — That 
applies  to  the  graziers. 

504.  On  sheep  there  has  been  a considerable  rise  1— 
Ye  s. 

505.  From  7 s.  to  9s.  at  last  Ballinasloe  fair?— 


506.  The  price  of  wool  has  considerably  gone  up  ? Oct.  h,  iss«. 

— I don’t  say  it  is  beyond  the  average.  

507.  It  was  sold  for  Is.  at  Ballinasloe,  and  it  was  RI'e  olin 
only  8^d.  last  year  ? — And  I think  8d.  some  of  it  was 

sold  for  last  year. 

508.  That  is  a very  considerable  rise  ? — Yes. 

509.  The  price  of  oats  continues  much  the  same  ? — 

It  probably  has  held  its  own  better  for  the  last  eight 
or  ten  years  than  any  other  cereal,  but  oats  does  not 
pay  at  all,  except  that  the  stockowner  -will  turn  the 
straw  to  account  to  save  hay. 

510.  Begin  at  the  head  of  the  thing — the  oats  has 
not  gone  down — you  say  it  is  rather  low  now  in  Cork 
market  ? — Yes. 

511.  But  on  the  other  hand  you  must  recollect 
that  the  new  oats  weigh  considerably  more  than  the  old, 
and  if  you  only  get  8s.  a barrel  for  new  oats  it  might 
mean  something  like  9s.  for  old  oats  ? — I don’t  know 
whether  you  are  well  up  to  the  trade — at  the  start  of 
the  season  any  merchant  who  had  a stock  of  old  oats 
on  hands,  bought  up  new  oats  and  mixed  them  with 
the  other  and  got  the  higher  price,  and  I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  those  who  sell  in  the  autumn 
one  year,  or  five  or  six  years  out  of  seven,  get  a better 
price  than  those  who  hold  on  to  the  spring  by  saving 
the  waste  from  vermin  and  soakage  and  that  sort  of 
thing. 

512.  The  fall  is  not  as  considerable  as  in  any  other 
item  ? — No. 

513.  Straw  is  very  high  ? — I don’t  know  about  the 
sale  of  straw  at  all — I don’t  recognise  that. 

514.  But  you  and  I can  recollect  straw  at  £1  a 
ton? — I never  recognised  the  sale  of  straw,  and  I 
prefer  not  giving  any  evidence  about  it.  I use  it  as 
hay,  but  as  to  selling  it,  and  making  money  out  of  it,  I 
disapprove  entirely  of  that,  except  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a city. 

515.  I quite  agree  with  you,  but  still  the  straw  must 
have  its  money  value  for  the  consumer  ? — Yes,  about 
the  cities. 

516.  Well,  then  take  the  price  of  hay — that  ought 
not  to  be  sold,  but  it  is  sold  and  it  is  pretty  high  ? — 

In  my  part  we  can  get  it  for  £1  a ton. 

517.  Now? — Yes. 

518.  At  this  particular  moment  perhaps? — You 
would  be  astonished  if  you  saw  the  fiat  lands  in 
Limerick  and  Tipperary,  and  the  quantity  of  hay  still 
out  on  the  fields ; the  water  is  about  the  cocks. 

Taking  the  normal  value  of  the  hay  we  must  reckon 
the  loss  to  be  fully  two  millions  of  money,  but  that 
is  more  attributable  to  the  bad  season,  for  it  was  a 
big  grass  year. 

519.  There  is  no  reason  to  apprehend  the  same  thing 
next  year  ? — No. 

520.  And  therefore  it  would  not  be  fair  to  fix 
rents  now  on  that  assumption  ? — I would  be  sorry  to 
do  that. 

521.  Are  not  pigs  doing  very  well  now? — They 
were  sold  at  Charleville  for  40s.  a cwt.  last  Saturday, 
but  I cannot  see  why  you  allow  pigs  in  the  general 
economy  of  Irish  farming  at  all,  for  the  main  reason 
that  pigs  are  as  much  if  not  more,  fed  by  tradesmen  in 
towns,  and  by  dealers  in  towns,  and  by  labourers,  than 
by  the  farmers,  and  that  they  are  not  fed  on  the  pro- 
duce of  our  soil  as  a rule. 

522.  The  President. — What  are  they  fed  upon  ? — 

Indian  meal. 

523.  By  Lord  Milltovm — Indian  meal  is  very  cheap, 
and  the  farmer  makes  a good  profit  by  feeding  the 
pigs  ? — Yes,  but  any  tradesman  may  do  that,  and  I 
don’t  think  pigs  enter  into  the  economy  of  farming  at 
all.  I don’t  fairly  admit  it. 

524.  You  have  given  us  now  the  reasons  upon 
which  you  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  reductions 
should  now  be  considerably  more  than  they  were  last 
year  ? — Yes. 

525.  You  have  no  other  reasons  than  these — you 
said  two  bad  years  in  succession  had  such  an  effect 
on  your  mind  that  you  could  no  longer  look  ahead  ?-  -- 

D 2 
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Oct.  14. 1886.  That  is  an  appalling  expression — no  doubt  the  outlook 
Mr  John  does  look  gloomy. 

Rice,  526.  But  last  year  did  not  look  so  bad  1 — To  some 

classes  it  was  not  so  bad.  Last  year  I made  no  mar- 
gin by  the  cattle  at  all — I told  you  I let  my  cows  for 
£9  and  accepted  £7  10s.,  I advertised  this  year  and 
got  £7,  and  no  money  in  hand. 

527.  Dairy  farming  is  not  doing  well  no  doubt? 
— It  is  doing  well  now. 

528.  It  has  gone  up  ? — Yes ; since  September,  but 
whether  it  is  permanently  up  is  a question. 

529.  Will  that  have  any  effect  on  your  mind  the 
next  time  you  are  sitting  1— Won’t  it  though. 

530.  You  made  use  of  a remarkable  expression  from 
which  I don’t  at  all  differ,  that  some  poor  lands  could 
not  pay  a fair  rent  unless  the  occupier  had  some  other 
means  of  living,  and  you  have  such  a thing  as  small 
farmers  being  labourers  besides  and  in  that  way 
supplementing  they  mode  of  living  ? — Indeed  there 
are  a great  many  of  the  holdings  in  this  country  too 
small  to  support  a family  at  all. 

531.  An  enormous  majority  of  them  ? — That  is  quite 
so  and  it  will  apply  particularly  to  Mayo  and  Galway ; 
in  fact  if  the  potatoes  fail  or  a wet  season  comes  for 
curing  turf ; no  matter  if  you  give  the  land  for  nothing 
they  have  no  opportunity  of  living. 

532.  Do  you  see  any  remedy  for  that? — Unless  as 
was  proposed  one  time  by  Professor  Baldwin,  by  mi- 
gration ; I could  fairly  well  see  my  way  to  migration 
being  carried  out,  and  I believe  each  county  would 
find  within  its  own  limits  enough  of  what  you  might 
call  semi  waste  land  for  the  purpose.  I am  of  opinion 
you  cannot  reclaim  waste  land  by  a money  payment 
and  make  it  profitable,  but  I believe  if  a good  many 
of  these  people  were  placed  by  the  side  of  reclaimable 
land  that  their  idle  labour  which  is  of  no  use  at  present 
would  bring  this  land  in  from  time  to  time  and  extend 
the  holding,  and  I have  before  my  mind  at  present  a 
good  deal  of  such  land — an  enormous  extent  on  Lord 
Lucan’s  property  where  a great  deal  of  congestion 
might  be  relieved,  and  I have  no  doubt  he  would  be 
glad  to  sell  the  land. 

533.  To  whom  ? — To  an  authority  who  would 
purchase  it. 

534.  But  there  would  be  no  use  in  selling  to  those 
poor  people?— No,  not  the  least;  there  might  be 
thousands  of  acres  taken  in.  This  land  was  all  re- 
claimed before  in  a sort  of  way  and  nature  now  is 
asserting  itself  for  when  the  land  is  allowed  into 
pasture  for  three  or  four  years  you  have  rushes  and 
heath  asserting  themselves  again,  and  also  in  Waterford 
and  Galway  I know  where  whole  districts  of  country 
fell  into  the  landlords’  hands — this  would  be  semi- 
waste or  half  reclaimed  land,  and  a great  number  of 
people  could  be  set  down  on  it.  It  is  practically 
valueless  in  the  landlords’  hands,  for  it  is  not  naturally 
pasture  land  and  if  left  too  long  in  that  state  the  old 
elements  come  back. 

535.  Do  you  know  how  could  that  be  done — to  what 
bodies  could  these  lands  be  sold  and  how  would  they 
distribute  it  amongst  these  poor  people? — I would  say 
the  Land  Commission  to  be  sure. 

536.  The  President. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  case  in  Galway  where  that  experiment  was 
tried  by  Mr.  Parnell  ? — I know  it  very  well. 

537.  There  was  a giant  of  £40,000  made  by  the 
Government  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  and  I was  agree- 
ably surprised  with  the  result.  I went  down  to  "that 
place  six  months  ago,  I think  my  late  colleague  Mr. 
Hodder  was  with  me— I went  there  satisfied  that  the 
first  thing  I would  hear  would  be  the  people  finding 
fault — but  they  approved  of  what  had  been  done. 

538.  What  condition  is  the  land  in  now  ? — There 
are  some  large  pastuie  fields  attached  to  these  small 
holdings — these  were  divided  amongst  the  small 
occupiers  who  surrounded  them,  and  there  was  some 
little  irritation  caused  as  to  a large  stretch,  some  fifty 
acres  of  pasture  that  was  intended  to  be  given  to  an 
outsider,  but  the  people  rebelled  against  it. 


539.  And  no  outsiders  have  been  brought  in? — No, 
and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  all. 

540.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  there  migration  into 
that  from  a congested  district  ? — No,  the  district  itself 
was  congested — the  congestion  surrounded  it.  This 
was  a property  owned  by  Mr.  Bodkin,  and  he  had  very 
good  land  attached  to  his  own  demesne,  and  the  people 
were  all  stretched  about  the  bog  and  now  with  the 
exception  of  portion  reserved  for  his  brother  they  have 
it  all,  and  so  far  as  neat  straight  fences  and  all  that  is 
concerned,  the  general  outlook  of  the  farms  seems  like 
contentment. 

541.  The  President. — But  no  outsiders  were  brought 
in  t— No. 

542.  And  the  natives  objected  to  their  coming? — 
They  would  not  be  allowed  into  it.  The  tenants  in 
possession  thought  there  was  little  enough  for  them- 
selves, and  they  would  not  allow  anyone  else  in. 

543.  Are  there  any  parts  of  Ireland  where  the 
people  already  settled  would  not  object  to  outsiders 
being  brought  in  ? — Yes,  I mentioned  a case  in  the 
Co.  Mayo — that  I happen  to  be  very  well  acquainted 
with.  There  is  an  enormous  extent,  probably  10,000 
acres  occupied,  of  his  own  property,  by  Lord  Lucan. 
There  are  no  people  connected  with  it,  at  any  rate 
for  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years,  and  if  any  portion 
of  this  could  be  purchased,  you  could  settle  any 
amount  of  people  in  it  any  place  you  liked,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  bring  people  from  another  county 
into  it,  for  there  are  quite  enough  people  in  it. 

544.  And  in  most  of  the  Counties  you  think  there 
is  land  for  the  people  in  the  congested  districts  without 
going  elsewhere  1— I do. 

545.  Lord  Milltovm. — When  you  say  you  could 
settle  any  amount  of  people  on  it — would  they  be 
able  to  pay  any  rent  for  it  ?— I think-they  would,  and  I 
don’t  think  they  would  require  a very  great  start  either. 

546.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  fix  a rent  on 
them  ? — Why  not. 

547.  Because  I thought  from  your  previous  evi- 
dence that  they  would  be  such  small  holders  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  anything? — They  might 
require  some  breathing  time — for  a year,  say. 

548.  After  the  breathing  time  they  would  be  able 
to  pay  ? — Yes. 

549.  Then  the  small  holders  who  have  had  breathing 
time  ought  to  pay  ? — If  their  holdings  are  too  small 
they  could  not.  I would  give  larger  holdings  by 
migration. 

550.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  holding  on  which 
the  tenant  ought  to  pay  ? — I think  £20  a year  rent 
would  be  the  smallest  holding  any  man  should  be  asked 
to  live  upon. 

551.  Lord  Milltovm. — How  much  land  would  that 
be  under  your  regime  ? — If  I had  your  lordship  on  the 
Island  of  Arran  I would  show  you  : there  they  call  it 
by  a particular  name,  and  it  is  £3  10s.  a year,  and  it 
might  be  50  acres  or  10. 

552.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  give  each  of  them 
a rental  of  £20  a year  ? — I did  not  say  that — that  is 
the  average. 

553.  That  is  what  it  would  come  to  ? — I don’t  think 
they  should  be  asked  to  live  on  less. 

554.  Could  you  see  your  way  to  creating  tenant 
farmers  of  £20  a year  with  nothing  to  start  upon  ? — 
Not  if  they  had  nothing  to  start  upon. 

555.  And  taking  these  men  from  congested  districts, 
how  would  you  develop  them  ? — The  family  I lift  sells 
to  his  neighbour  the  congested  holding. 

556.  The  President. — In  this  particular  district  what 
do  the  tenants  pay  as  a fair  rent  ? — I will  give  you 
my  experience,  although  it  looks  like  flattering  myself. 
We  had  no  appeals  for  the  two  years  we  were  there. 

557.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  on  Lord 
Lucan’s  property  ? — No,  Lord  Lucan  gave  us  very  little 
trouble. 

558.  The  President — I was  referring  to  Mr.  Par- 
nell’s district  in  Galway,  where  he  has  been  trying 
with  Government  money  the  question  of  migration. 
Do  the  tenants  in  that  district  pay  anything  in  the 
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shape  of  rent  ? — I think  the  tenants  on  that  property 
pay. 

559.  In  this  property  that  was  bought? — Yes. 

560.  They  do  pay  1 — Yes. 

561.  They  make  a living  and  pay? — Yes;  I have 
not  asked  any  of  them  the  question,  but  asked 
their  neighbours,  for  we  had  nothing  to  say  to  that 
property. 

562.  Mr.  Neligan — What  would  be  about  the  size 
of  the  holdings  there? — You  will  have  to  ask  Mr. 
Parnell  himself  for  that. 

563.  The  President. — Does  no  one  else  know  how  it 
is  getting  on  ? — I know  nothing  of  it,  except  that  each 
and  every  holding  has  been  doubled,  or  something 
about  that. 

564.  Sir  James  Caird — Wasn’t  it  your  statement 
about  Mr.  Parnell’s  experiment  that  the  people  were 
really  in  possession  of  the  poorest  land  in  the  con- 
gested districts  ? — Yes. 

565.  And  by  giving  them  these  lands  which  lay 
alongside  or  around  them,  did  they  become  possessed 
of  the  better  land  ? — It  gave  them  some  pasture  with 
the  bit  of  tillage. 

566.  They  get  some  good  land  in  addition  to  the 
bad  ? — Yes. 

567.  And  wasn’t  it  the  fact  of  getting  that  good 
land  that  made  the  difference? — No  doubt  about  it. 

568.  Mr.  Knipe — With  reference  to  these  judicial 
rents,  has  it  come  to  your  notice  that  there  has  been  any 
reduction  given  since  they  were  fixed  from  1881, 
down  to  1885  ? — T have  heard  so. 

569.  In  several  cases? — I am  satisfied  it  has 
been  done. 

570.  And  the  inference  you  draw  from  that  is 
that  the  rents  were  too  high?— -Well,  yes. 

571.  Lord  Milltown — Is  that  the  inference  you 
draw  ? — No.  I draw  no  inference  at  all,  but  I consider 
that  from  the  fact  of  our  fixing  rents  now  probably 
10  or  12  per  cent,  lower,  we  consider  the  rents 
we  fixed  then  were  too  high,  and  I will  give  you  the 
experience  of  two  veiy  excellent  men — one  is  at 
present  on  the  Irish  Land  Commission,  and  the  other 
I was  parting  with  at  Christmas  last,  Mr.  Barry, 
who  was  an  owner  of  property  and  extensive  land 
agent.  He  said  to  me  when  parting — “There  is 
nothing  I regret  more  than  that  I will  not  have  it  in  my 
power  to  undo  some  of  what  I have  done,  inasmuch 
as  I am  satisfied  I fixed  some  of  the  rents  too  high.” 

572.  Mr.  Neligan. — Where  was  that? — I should 
say  the  conversation  occurred  in  Galway. 

573.  What  part  of  the  country  had  that  reference 
to  ? — The  gentleman  was  leaving  my  circuit.  There 
was  no  other  business  for  our  Land  Commission  to 
do,  and  he  said  he  was  sorry  he  had  not  the  power  of 
undoing  what  he  had  done. 

574.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  much  did  you  reduce  the 
rents  from  1885  to  1886 — how  much  lower  are  they? 
ten  to  twelve  per  cent. ; it  may  be  more ; in  some 
cases  fifteen  per  cent.,  for  we  are  guided  a good  deal 
by  the  quality  of  the  land. 

575.  It  is  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  pro- 
duce you  fixed  the  rents  lower  in  the  last  two  years  ? 
—Yes. 

578.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  wheat  and 
oats  is  this  year  ? — I am  after  giving  you  the  price  of 
oats  in  the  Cork  market.  Four  shillings  a cwt.  is  the 
average  price  of  black  oats. 

577.  Could  you  tell  us  as  a practical  farmer  how 
many  cwt.  you  would  have  to  the  acre  ? — Yes. 

578.  Lord  Milltowr.. — We  are  sticking  to  the 
statute  acre  all  through  this  inquiry  ? — A great  deal 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  land — about  eight  bar- 
rels I was  giving  you  a while  ago.  Eight  barrels  of 
fourteen  stone  to  the  acre. 

579.  That  would  be  about  the  average  1 — I think 
that  would  be  a big  average. 

580.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  rather  too  large  an 
average? — I think  it  would  be  too  much.  I confess  I find 
a difficulty,  for  I am  always  dealing  with  the  Irish 
acre. 


581.  Would  you  say  seven  barrels  ? — I think  seven 
would  be  nearer  for  the  statute  acre,  or  twelve  on  the 
average  to  the  Irish  acre. 

582.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  that  would  be  a fair  aver- 
age?— Yes. 

583.  How  much  would  that  be  to  the  acre  ? — Twelve 
cwt. 

584.  At  4s.  4 d.  a cwt.  it  would  leave  a very  small 
margin  for  the  fanner  to  pay  rent  out  of  ? — On  some 
lands  it  would  leave  a small  margin. 

585.  Lord  Milltown. — That  depends  entirely  on 
what  rent  he  pays  ? — Yes. 

586.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  cost  of  ploughing  and  seed 
would  be  over  £1  an  acre  ? — Yes ; I would  say  so. 

587.  What  do  you  say  as  to  wheat  ? — I will  leave 
it  out  of  the  question,  for  it  is  not  grown  in  my  part 
at  all. 

588.  With  reference  to  hay  what  is  the  average 
quantity  per  statute  acre? — I don’t  know  that  the 
average  would  be  more  than  one  ton.  I have  seen 
two  tons  to  the  acre  stated,  but  I have  seen  the 
metal  put  to  it,  and  I could  not  see  the  two  tons.  If 
you  mean  to  draw  an  inference  from  my  observation 
it  would  refer  to  the  Dublin  district,  where  people 
grow  hay  for  profit,  you  will  have  to  name  the  part  of 
the  country  you  deal  with.  If  you  take  me  to  the 
county  Wicklow  I will  show  you  there  is  not  a ton 
to  the  acre,  but  in  Limerick  I will  show  you  two  tons 
to  the  acre. 

589.  I want  to  see  what  those  crops  are  worth  to 
the  farmer.  You  gave  reductions,  from  1885  to  1886, 
in  consequence  of  the  low  price  given  for  these 
articles  1— Yes. 

590.  Do  you  believe  there  is  any  class  of  farmers 
who  have  not  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Land  Act,  who  might  be  ? — I suppose  you  mean  the 
leaseholders  ? 

591.  Yes ; I take  it  for  granted  they  are  the  best 
class  of  farmers.  Would  you  give  the  Commission  the 
benefit  of  your  opinion  on  that  question  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  they  should  be  admitted,  and  I will  tell  you 
one  of  the  reasons  why.  A great  many  leaseholders 
I know  are  getting  substantial  temporary  remissions 
of  rent. 

592.  Mr.  Neligan. — From  the  landlord? — Yes; 
and  I am  well  aware  of  the  fact,  that  at  each  audit 
there  is  a meeting,  occupying  the  whole  day,  trying  to 
arrange  the  amount  of  remission  to  be  made.  It  is  not  a 
uniform  thing,  from  year  to  year,  but  a fresh  arrange- 
ment every  half  year ; and  this  creates  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  annoyance ; and  I have  taken  upon  my- 
self to  suggest  to  an  extensive  land  agent  that  he 
should  influence  his  principal  to  give  the  tenants  per- 
mission to  go  in  and  have  their  rents  fixed. 

593.  Tho  President. — I suppose  the  leaseholders 
are  the  better  class  ot  tenants,  and  larger  ? — Yes,  they 
are  the  better  class  holdings,  and  much  larger. 

594.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  have  found  them  an 
industrious  and  intelligent  class? — Yes. 

595.  Lord  MiUtovm. — Can  you  tell  us  approxima- 
tely the  number  of  agricultural  leaseholders  in  Ireland  ? 
— About  150,000.  That  was  the  number  before  some 
were  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  "Land  Act.  I 
know,  on  Lord  Cork’s  property,  and  Lord  Egmont’s, 
and  others,  every  leaseholder  has  been  admitted,  so 
that  that  has  lessened  the  number  a great  deal.  I will 
undertake  to  say  you  have  not  100,000  at  present. 

596.  Who  are  excluded  ? — Yes. 

597.  You  think  50,000  have  been  admitted? — I 
know  Lord  Egmont  and  Lord  Cork  have  admitted 
them  all. 

598.  But  there  are  150,000,  by  law,  excluded, 
although  by  favour  of  their  landlord,  some  of  them 
have  been  admitted  ? — Yes.  On  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond’s Commission,  these  were  the  figures  presented 
to  us. 

599.  The  President. — There  are  none  of  them  of  a 
very  low  class  ? — No,  they  would  be  the  bettei  class 
men — the  larger  class  holders.  I think  they  are  a 
most  desirable  class,  and  ought  to  be  encouraged. 


Oct.  14. 1886. 

Mr.  John 
Rice. 
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Oit.  14, 1888.  600.  The  President. — They  are  not  so  completely  at 

Mr  John  mercy  the  landlord  as  some  of  the  small  people  ? 

Ric‘e  — Oh,  no,  they  are  not ; but  I fear  that  some  of  their 

circumstances  indeed  are  far  from  good. 

601.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  known  several  land- 
lords who  have  not  taken  advantage  of  their  position  ? 
— Oh,  yes ; I have  mentioned  the  two  names  that  I 
know,  for  those  properties  surround  me. 

602.  And  others  have  given  substantial  reductions  ? 
— Temporary  remissions.  Lord  Egmont  and  Lord 
Cork  have  allowed  them  to  take  advantage  of  the 
court. 

603.  Lord  MiUtown. — And  the  Duke  of  Leinster  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  my  lord,  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

604.  Without  any  pressure  whatever? — Oh,  none 
whatever.  And  there  are  several  others.  I merely 
spoke  of  those  two  properties  that  happened  to  be  in 
my  own  neighbourhood. 

605.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  about  the  profits  that 
graziers  got  this  year  out  of  their  cattle,  don’t  you  think 
that  it  would  have  a very  serious  effect  on  the  small 
farmers,  selling  these  cattle  at  such  very  low  prices  ? — 
One  of  the  results,  I fear,  will  be  that  they  have  not 
reared  enough  to  meet  the  demands  of  this  year  and  the 
next  year. 

606.  And  the  majority  of  the  tenants  of  the  country 
will  suffer  seriously  in  consequence  of  that? — Yes. 

607.  And  there  would  be  only  a few  who  would 
benefit? — Well,  indeed,  the  graziers  wanted  a turn, 
for  they  had  a very  bad  year  last  year,  and  the  year 
before. 

608.  Do  you  think,  looking  at  the  increase  in  the 
, importation  of  foreign  cattle,  that  we  are  getting  year 

after  year — that  there  is  much  prospect  of  having 
higher  prices  for  cattle  in  the  future  ? — Well, 
I think  if  foreign  store  cattle  are  admitted  into  this 
country,  we  may  as  well  shut  up  altogether,  but  I would 
be  inclined  to  say  that  I hope  they  won’t.  I have  very 
strong  views  myself,  because  I am  a very  great  advocate 
for  even  not  allowing  anything  manufactured  at  all  to 
come  into  the  country,  either  wheat  or  oats.  Let  us 
have  the  com  by  all  means,  but  let  us  manufacture  it 
ourselves. 

609.  Considering  all  these  things,  do  you  think 
that  you  would  be  justified  in  giving  from  ten  to  fifteen 
per  cent,  further  reduction  of  rent  ? — In  many  instances 
a good  deal  more,  and  in  other  instances  less,  because 
we- must  be  guided  a great  deal  by  the  locality  of  the 
land,  and  the  quality  of  the  land,  and  whether  facilities 
exist. 

610.  The  President. — If  you  had  to  fix  rents  over 
again  that  you  fixed  three  years  ago,  would  you  put 
them  ten  or  fifteen  per  cent,  lower  ?— If  I had  to  fix 
now  instead  of  three  years  ago — is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

611.  Yes? — Oh,  yes;  positively  I would  fix  them 
lower. 

6 1 2.  Lord  Milltovm. — All  round  ? — Oh,  well,  I 
think  it  would  be  all  round.  I would,  all  round,  but 
I think  I would  make  a greater  difference  where  the 
land  is  poor,  because  prime  land  is  value  for  the  rent 
still.  I mean  prime  arable  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow,  and 
about  Dublin  here.  That  is  very  valuable  still,  and 
also  pasture  land,  but  the  poorer  lands  in  the  country 
have  become  nearly  valueless  except  to  the  class  of 
men  who  occupy  them. 

613.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  was  one  observation  that 
dropped  from  you,  Mr.  Rice,  that  I would  like  to  ask 
you  about.  You  spoke  of  the  restricted  bank  accom- 
modation at  present.  I take  it  that  even  in  the  best 
of  the  years  to  which  you  have  alluded  the  farmers 
depended  a good  deal  on  their  bank  accommodation 
for  getting  on  ? — I honestly  believe  myself  that  a great 
many  farmers  managed  to  pull  along  fairly  well  and 
support  their  families  that  had  not  one  shilling  of 
their  own. 

614.  They  were  dependent  on  the  bank? — Yes. 

615.  According  as  times  deteriorated  and  prices  fell 
the  result  of  your  experience  is  that  the  bank  accom- 
modation has  been  restricted  ? — Oh,  yes,  quite  so.  I 
have  had  practical  experience  of  that. 


616.  And,  as  I understand  you,  this  year  the  bank 
accommodation  has  ceased  altogether? — Closed  al- 
together. 

617.  Then  would  you  take  that  at  all  into  account 
in  order  to  account  for  the  present  want  of  money  in 
the  country  that  you  were  speaking  of — the  total 
want  of  bank  accommodation  in  the  country  under 
the  present  banking  system  ? — That  would  be  one  of 
the  reasons — one  of  the  causes  of  depression.  The 
restriction  of  the  circulation  of  money  would  be  one 
of  them,  but  there  is  no  doubt  in  the  wide  world  that 
the  lowering  of  prices  all  round  is  a cause  of  it. 

618.  I am  only  addressing  myself  to  the  banking 
system.  One  of  the  disturbing  causes  now  would  be 
that  when  men  wanted  money  most  they  had  not  the 
least  chance  of  getting  it  ? — That,  is  quite  so. 

619.  Lord  Cowper  asked  you  with  reference  to  your 
experience  as  to  what  might  be  the  result  of  a sliding 
scale  in  the  ascertainment  of  rent,  and  I think  you 
based  your  answer  on  the  difficulty  of  finding  a 
standard  ?— - Quite  so. 

620.  Assuming  the  possibility  of  a standard,  what- 
would  be  your  opinion  as  to  ascertaining  such  rents  by 
the  system  of  a sliding  scale — assuming  that  you  could 
get  a satisfactory  standard? — My  opinion  can  only  apply 
approximately  in  this  way  : — Being  over  twenty  coun- 
ties in  Ireland  now  I cannot  take  the  Poor  Law  Valua- 
tion as  a standard  that  is  to  guide  me  in  the  opinion  I 
am  giving  as  to  the  fixing  of  rent,  for  this  reason,  I 
found  in  the  county  of  Longford,  say,  the  old  rent 
lower  than  Griffith’s  Valuation,  and  I found  it  entirely 
too  high ; and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  I found 
that  Griffith’s  Valuation  was  fifty,  and  sometimes  cent, 
per  cent,  lower  than  the  rent — that  the  valuation  was 
only  half  the  rent.  For  instance,  on  Lord  Sligo’s  pro- 
perty lie  allowed  his  agent  to  settle  with  every  tenant 
out  of  court  that  would  accept  a lease  at  fifteen  per 
cent,  over  Griffith’s  Valuation.  What  I mean  to 
convey  by  that  is  that  the  sliding  scale  there  adopted, 
for  they  were  supposed  to  have  one,  did  not  enable 
them  to  fix  a relative  value  on  the  land. 

621.  Because  they  had  a bad  basis,  as  I understand 
you.  You  spoke  just  now  of  seeing  a great  deal  of  the 
land  running  into  meadow  land.  I suppose  your 
experience  would  lead  you  to  the  conclusion  that 
wherever  there  is  a farm  from  any  cause  vacated  in 
the  country,  it  becomes  impossible  as  a rule  to  re-let 
it  ? — That  is  so. 

622.  And  the  only  thing  that  can  be  done  with  that 
class  of  land  at  present  is  to  allow  it  to  run  into 
meadow — I believe  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  be 
done  ? — There  is  nothing  else  for  it. 

623.  And  that  of  course  would  be  the  result  of  the 
present  agitated  state  of  public  opinion,  I take  it  ? — 
Well,  I take  it  for  granted  that  in  this  country  you 
will  always  have  a land  hunger,  because  the  people 
have  no  other  industry,  and  consequently  every  inch  of 
land  that  becomes  vacant  you  will  always  have  a per- 
son to  look  for  it  unless  the  agitation  prevents  it. 

624.  Then  that  large  amount  of  land  beyond  all 
doubt  that  is  in  this  way  running  into  meadow  would 
under  other  circumstances  not  have  done  so,  and  would 
have  followed  the  ordinary  course  of  cultivation  ? — I 
suppose  so. 

625.  I would  assume  that  from  your  evidence.  Now 
with  reference  to  butter,  I dare  say  when  we  go  to 
Cork  there  we  shall  be  able  to  get  a very  accurate 
standard  of  the  price  of  butter  for  some  years  past  ? — 
Yes,  and  I would  respectfully  suggest  that  that  ques- 
tion might  be  left  an  open  one  till  you  get  there.  You 
will  get  any  amount  of  information  on  the  butter  ques- 
tion when  you  get  there. 

626.  On  the  question  of  the  falling  off  of  the  price 
of  butter,  is  it,  according  to  you,  that  the  Irish  butter 
has  been  driven  out  of  the  market  by  the  superior  make 
of  foreign  butter  ?— It  lias  supplanted  it  a good  deal, 
but  not  entirely. 

627.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  where  care 
has  been  taken  during  the  past  season  in  the  making 
of  Irish  butter,  and  where  it  has  fetched  as  good  a price 
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as  formerly  ? — I have  given  you  the  case  of  Cahir,  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  a new  factory  was 
started  in  the  summer,  and  they  are  getting  as  high 
prices. 

628  Then,  in  point  of  fact,  if  the  article  comes  up 
to  the  standard,  there  is  as  good  a price  to  be  got  for 
it  as  the  average  of  foreign  ? — Probably  we  must  take 
a little  time  to  improve  our  character  for  bad  butter. 

629.  You  apprehend  that  the  supply  of  young 
cattle  will  be  short  next  year  1 — I do. 

630.  If  it  be  short  in  the  supply  do  you  not  antici- 
pate a rise  in  prices  next  year  ? — I do,  and  more  than 
that,  everywhere  I went  in  the  spring  I recommended 
the  rearing  of  young  calves,  because  I think  it  is  a 
bad  principle  for  farmers  as  well  as  for  everybody  else 
to  be  placing  all  their  eggs  in  one  basket. 

631.  As  to  the  young  cattle  to  be  walked  up  to  the 
fairs,  do  you  expect  a better  demand  from  the  shorter 
supply,  and  better  prices? — Yes,  and  I am  inclined  to 
be  afraid  too  that  that  would  account  for  the  rise  in 
some  of  the  sheep  prices  this  year.  I saw  sheep  sold 
last  year  indeed  that  did  not  pay  at  all. 

632.  The  President. — I would  ask  you  about  the 
sheep,  why  they  so  diminished  in  number  in  the  last 
few  years? — Because  they  did  not  pay  last  year,  my 
lord,  as  homed  cattle.  I saw  very  excellent  lambs 
three  months  old,  weaned  from  their  dams,  last  year, 
sold  at  from  ten  shillings  to  fifteen  shillings,  and  that 
would  not  pay ; and  the  price  of  wool  last  year  would  be 
about  eight  pence  to  nine  pence,  and  that  would  not  pay 
This  year  things  are  changed,  and  I think  nearly  all 
the  female  sheep  that  were  not  fat  are  turned  to  breed- 
ing purposes.  And  there  is  one  feature  in  sheep  that 
is  different  from  cattle.  The  sheep  will  reproduce 
themselves  in  twelve  months,  they  will  multiply  in  a 
year,  and  it  will  take  three  years  to  replace  cattle. 

633.  Sir  James  Caird. — We  are  directed  to  ask  a 
question  with  regard  to  whether  the  difficulty  in  the 
payment  of  rent  arises  in  any  way  from  combination 
to  prevent  tenants  fulfilling  their  legal  obligations. 
Have  you  any  knowledge  of  that? — Oh,  not  the 
slightest.  It  is  not  my  business  at  all.  I keep  my  eyes 
and  ears  shut  to  things  of  that  kind,  and  try  and 
manage  to  get  the  surrounding  circumstances  of  the 
estate.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  you  will  find  some 
tenants  on  properties  that  have  the  money  or  means, 
as  I instanced  to  Lord  Milltown  a while  ago,  on  some 
farms  every  member  of  the  family  is  working  and 
saving  the  labour  of  these  people ; and  if  there  was 
not  an  all  round  understanding  between  the  tenants, 
or  a combination  as  you  call  it,  it  is  likely  these  men 
would  pay.  But  from  what  I can  learn  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  this  year,  or  see  about  me,  I do  not 
think  any  single  man  in  my  parish  this  year  has  re- 
ceived as  much  from  the  land  as  would  enable  him  to 
pay  the  rent 

634.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  assumed  rent? — 

I know  that  myself — that  it  is  a perfect  failure. 

635.  Sir  James  Caird. — Now  your  opinion  is  that  it 
is  not  in  consequence  of  combination  but  of  inability 
that  the  refusal  arises  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  that 
the  tenants  are  quite  unable  from  the  present  prices, 
unless  a man  had  money  by  him,  for  some  years  past ; 
but  at  the  present  prices,  I do  think,  except  in  the 
way  of  the  graziers,  they  had  a bad  year  last  year  and 
the  year  before,  but  a good  year  this  year ; but  taking 
it  all  round,  I think  the  tenants  have  not  the  money 
to  pay  their  full  rents. 

636. 1 notice  with  regard  to  the  diminution  of  cattle,  to 
which  you  very  much  referred,  that  your  statement 
does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts  as  reported 
m the  statistics  in  Thom  ? — Except  this,  that  we  are 
45,000  horned-head  of  cattle  short  this  year. 

637.  1886  ?— Yes. 

638.  1886  is  not  here,  but  1885  ? — I have  it  45,000 
head  short  this  year  of  last  year. 

639.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  from  the  Farmer’s 
Cazette  ? — No,  it  is  from  the  police  returns,  from  the 
Board  of  Trade.  You  might  have  got  them  yesterday 
trom  the  Registrar-General. 

640.  Sir  J ames  Caird. — The  total  number  of  cattle 


in  1882,  as  shown  by  these  records,  is  3,986,000,  and 
in  1885, 4,222,000.  And  even  in  regard  to  the  younger 
cattle  there  is  an  increase  also.  The  year-old  cattle  in 
1882  were  919,000,  and  in  1885,  981,000.  Might 
that  increase  in  the  number  of  Cattle  be  due  to  this  ? 
What  is  the  last  return  you  have  there  ? 

641.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  last  I have  before  me 
is  1885.  1 was  going  to  say  that  it  would  naturally 
arise  from  the  diminution  of  agricultural  crops  that 
there  should  be  an  increase  in  the  number  of  cattle  ? 
— Quite  so. 

642.  People  would  have  more  grazing  land? — 
Quite  so. 

643.  You  said  in  your  evidence  that  you  very  much 
regretted  to  see  the  extent  of  meadow  land  in  some 
counties.  Did  you  mean  us  to  infer  from  that  that  you 
were  afraid  there  was  a falling-off  in  cattle,  and  not 
sufficient  head  of  cattle  to  consume  the  crops  ? — Yes. 
I do.  That  would  be  one  of  the  reasons,  but  the  effect 
it  will  have  will  be  this,  that  land  not  naturally  in- 
tended for  meadow  or  grass  is  being  converted  to 
meadow  and  grass,  and  consequently  will  not  be  pro- 
fitable, and  it  is  nothing  but  the  necessity  of  the  case 
that  would  make  any  man  make  a meadow  of  it. 

644.  That  is  land  in  the  west,  I think  you  said  ? — 
Oh,  it  would  be  nearer  Dublin. 

645.  Heavy  land  ? — No,  indeed.  Heavy  land  might 
make  a meadow,  but  this  would  be  light  land  hill 
slopes,  and  land  of  that  kind — the  County  Wicklow, 
for  instance ; but  it  would  apply  in  fact  to  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  and  as  you  happen  to  be  on  the  Com- 
mission perhaps  it  might  be  no  harm  to  make  inquiry 
into  that.  I spent  some  time  in  the  County  Meath. 
I have  been  there  five  or  six  times,  and  in  going  over 
some  of  Lord  Gormanstown’s  property,  twelve  months 
ago,  the  land  was  excellent  grass  land,  and  on  four  or 
five  farms  I do  not  think  there  was  a four-footed  beast 
belonging  to  the  tenant  in  possession  there.  To  show 
you  even  that  this  sort  of  thing,  the  depression  or 
scarcity  of  money,  or  whatever  may  have  caused  it, 
that  it  has  got  into  the  graziers  themselves  as  well  as 
it  has  got  into  the  poor  tillage  holders.  Those  pasture 
lands,  a great  parr  of  them  in  Meath,  are  advertised  to 
be  let,  or  the  grass  sold  annually  by  auction;  and  cattle 
dealers. and  jobbers,  and  people  of  this  class,  hire  the 
grass  for  the  season,  and  the  tenant  is  merely  enabled 
to  live  between  the  margin  he  gets  between  the  auction 
price  and  the  rent  he  has  to  pay ; and  that  would 
apply  to  an  immense  extent,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

646.  Mr.  Neligan. — Already  up  to  1886  the  exports 
of  cattle  have  increased  by  nearly  100,000.  Those 
are  the  figures  we  got  from  Dr.  Grimshaw  ? — I am 
not  going  to  presume  to  say  they  are  wrong,  but  I 
find  that  the  great  scarcity  in  the  homed  cattle  this 
year  will  be  amongst  the  young  ones.  I started  with 
telling  you  that  the  people  were  not  rearing  this  year, 
and  I was  sorry  for  it. 

647.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  said  that »one-year-old 
cattle  had  increased  to  1885.  Tinder  two  years  they 
are  greater  by  nearly  100,000  than  they  were  in  1882  ? 
— I do  not  dispute  that  point  at  all  with  you.  I am 
merely  stating  that  farmers'  cattle  under  twelve 
months,  cattle  calved  within  this  year,  from  returns 
taken  by  the  police  in  July,  that  they  are  short  by 
45,000,  with  the  exception  of  a few  hundreds — forty- 
four  thousand  and  some  hundreds  and  odd  short. 

648.  I do  not  wish  to  go  over  the  same  ground  that 
the  preceding  Commissioners  have  asked  questions  on, 
and  I will  confine  myself  to  a very  few.  With  regard 
to  the  numbers  of  persons  who  have  had  judicial  rents 
fixed,  either  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  or  the  civil 
bill  courts,  it  would  appear  to  be  88,000  up  to  the 
31st  of  August,  1886,  and  by  mutual  agreement,  as 
we  are  informed,  about  the  same  number,  88,499  ; so 
that  the  total  number  fixed  up  to  the  31st  of  August 
1886,  is  176,864.  Then,  as  I understand  you  there 
are  about  150,000  leaseholders  amongst  the  tenants, 

I want  to  get  the  round  numbers  ? — I am  not,  Sir 
James  Caird,  as  I presume  your  name  to  be,  so  well 
made  up  on  the  exact  numbers.  I take  it  that  there 
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are  500,000  tenants  in  Ireland  altogether,  and  if  you 
take  from  that  number  those  who  got  rents  settled, 
the  residue  or  balance  would  not  have  rents  fixed.  Of 
that  number  probably  close  on  100,000  would  be 
leaseholders. 

649.  But  you  named  150,000  as  the  number  of 
leaseholders? — But  Lord  Milltown  reminded  me  of 
the  Duke  of  Leinster,  and  I mentioned  that  Lord 
Cork  and  Lord  Egmount  and  several  other  large  pro- 
prietors gave  permission  to  their  tenants  to  go  into 
court  and  have  their  rents  fixed,  or  otherwise  made 
them  offers  which  they  accepted. 

650.  And  then  the  number  still  to  be  fixed  would 
be  something  like  150,000,  still  remaining  ? — There 
would  be  a great  many. 

651.  As  to  those  who  are  still  remaining,  are  they 
likely  to  be  the  smaller  holders  of  land  in  the 
country? — Some  of  them  would  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  towns  and  had  townparks  and  land  let 
wholly  or  mainly  for  pasture  purposes.  Those  are 
excepted  altogether  from  the  Act,  and  probably  half 
the  number  that  you  speak  of,  unless  that  they  thought 
that  they  might  as  well  remain  out,  they  would  be  at 
liberty  or  would  be  allowed  to  come  in  ; but  whether 
they  would  get  a reduction  is  another  question. 

652.  Have  you  had  many  instances  yourself  in  the 
west  or  south  of  those  very  small  holders,  under  four 
or  five  acres,  coming  to  you  for  judicial  rents  ? — By 
the  hundred.  We  had  them  by  the  hundred,  I say, 
in  Mayo.  The  great  bulk  of  the  tenants  would  be 
under  £5  rent  there. 

653.  Might  I ask  you  on  what  principle  you  valued 
their  holdings  ? — I mentioned  to  you  before  and  you 
must  only  draw  your  own  deductions,  because  it  is  not 
so  easy  to  manage  about  this,  they  generally  hold  what 
is  called  striped  land.  They  formerly  held  in  rundale. 
Their  little  holdings  would  remind  you  of  a chessboard ; 
but  particularly  on  one  property,  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s. 
Against  the  wish  of  the  people,  but  much  to  their 
benefit,  he  had  them  all  ejected  and  striped  the  land 
and  let  them  in  again.  Those  men  would  have  a bit 
of  mountain  and  a bit  of  bog,  and  a bit  of  arable — 
arable  indeed  in  very  low  condition,  I must  tell  you, 
because  they  unfortunately  got  very  much  into  the 
use  of  what  they  call  their  hand  manure,  and  probably 
it  is  the  only  county  I know  of  in  the  congested  parts 
where  they  sell  a great  deal  of  their  straw,  and  they 
depend  on  the  fattening  of  pigs ; and  you  really 
find  a great  difficulty  about  the  rent  there,  what  would 
be  a fair  standard  to  take  and  fix  a rent  for  them  ; but 
all  I can  tell  you  is  that  from  my  operations  there  we 
had  no  appeals. 

654.  Was  there  a general  reduction? — Well,  no;  on 
Sir  Roger  Palmer’s,  on  a few  farms,  we  made  no  re- 
duction, and  generally  speaking,  two-tliirds  of  the  new 
rents  were  fixed  by  consent  between  the  landlords  and 
the  tenants. 

655.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  I believe  they  have  been 
well  paid  ? — There  is  no  doubt  of  that  at  all.  Wherever 
you  find  a mutual  arrangement,  that  is  my  experience. 
Where  the  arrangement  is  mutual  it  has  a better  result 
on  the  rent-paying  than  otherwise. 

656.  Sir  James  Caird — Then  if  two-thirds  were 
agreed  rents,  the  other  third  was  fixed  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  ? — I do  not  know  the  exact  numbers. 

657.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  what  would  be 
the  average  deduction  from  the  previous  rent  when  a 
fair  rent  was  fixed  on  these  small  holdings  ? -I  think 
the  average  reductions  in  the  County  Mayo  for  the 
past  three  or  four  years  have  been  about  twenty  or 
twenty  and  a half  per  cent. — twenty  and  some  decimal. 

658.  That  includes  large  and  small  farms  ? — It  in- 
cludes all. 

659.  You  cannot  give  me  an  answer  as  to  the  very 
small  ones  ? — I could  not  unless  I had  my  books. 

660.  Do  you  know  whether  those  rents  so  fixed  have 
been  satisfactorily  paid? — Well,  I happened  to  be  there 
in  the  Spring  of  this  year,  and  from  what  I could 
learn  the  rents  have  been  fairly  well  paid. 

661.  Are  the  tenant  farmers  believed  to  be  in  better 


or  worse  circumstances  now  than  in  1882  ? — Oh,  very 
much  worse,  I should  say.  I do  not  know  very  much 
worse  in  the  County  of  Mayo,  but  they  are  poorer 
certainly  throughout  the  southern  counties. 

662.  We  have  had  before  us  a return  of  ejectment 
processes  over  a number  of  years,  and  I observe  that 
up  to  1878  they  were  all  under  2,000,  and  in  1879 
which  was  an  exceedingly  bad  year  they  rose  to  2,677, 
and  they  have  never  fallen  down  to  that  since.  Up 
to  1885  they  had  considerably  increased.  Do  you 
suppose  that  we  may  take  it  that  that  increase  of 
ejectments  indicates  greater  poverty  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  1 — I am  perfectly  satisfied  it  does,  and  one  of 
the  reasons,  I think,  if  you  look  closely  into  that  you 
will  find  that  evictions  or  ejectments  have  chiefly  taken 
place  in  the  poorer  districts  or  the  poorer  counties. 

663.  Questions  were  put  to  you  about  tenants  not 
getting  the  same  accommodation  as  they  used  to  do. 
Are  not  there  a class  of  men  who  lend  money,  not 
bankers,  but  I believe  called  “ gombeen  men  ” ? — Yes, 
there  are. 

664.  Now  do  these  small  tenants  become  very  much 
indebted  to  those  people  ? — Not  latterly.  These  have 
shut  their  hands  too,  and  that  is  no  harm  to  the 
tenants  or  to  th  e community  either.  If  you  put  money 
in  a farm  I believe  there  would  be  a return  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  the  investment  or  improvement,  but  if  you 
give  ten  or  twenty  per  cent,  to  a “ gombeen  man  ” I 
do  not  know  where  it  comes  from. 

665.  What  would  be  the  usual  rate  paid  to  these 
“gombeen”  men? — Well  I have  not  been  able  to 
ascertain  exactly,  but  I could  form  a very  good 
idea. 

666.  I think  from  all  that  you  have  stated  to  us 
that  the  greatest  difficulty  arises  in  the  poorest  quality 
of  land  1 — Yes. 

667.  You  could  not  answer  the  question  as  to 
whether  that  would  include  most  of  the  land  in  holdings 
of  five  acres  and  below  it? — I could  not  in  this  way, 
for  Mr.  Neligan  made  a suggestion  to  you  about  the 
rent  being  fairly  well  paid  in  the  very  poor  county  of 
Mayo.  The  rent  there  is  supplemented  by  labour  in 
England.  I should  say  half  the  male  population  of 
the  comity  Mayo  migrate  to  England  every  year  for 
employment. 

668.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  number  of 
sales  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — None  whatever, 
except  what  I have  heai-d.  I heard  of  some  sales,  but 
hearing  that  way  is  no  evidence.  I heard  of  Mr. 
Gage,  the  solicitor  to  the  Post  Office,  selling  for  17 
years’  purchase,  and  he  appeared  to  be  pleased  at  the 
amount  that  he  got,  and  to  consider  that  they  were 
not  at  all  bad  sales. 

669.  In  regard  to  the  question  of  emigration— not 
migration,  but  emigration — from  the  poorer  parts  of 
Ireland,  is  there  any  alternative  to  this  in  the  poorer 
parts  of  the  country,  for  preventing  an  increase  of 
people  depending  on  their  crops  ? — I do  not  know.  I 
have  turned  the  matter  in  my  mind,  what  you  could 
do  with  the  Islanders  of  Arran,  for  instance,  for  they 
are  circumscribed  by  the  sea  there.  It  is  the  most 
lamentable  case  of  human  nature  that,  perhaps,  is  to 
be  witnessed  anywhere  ; and,  notwithstanding,  if  they 
get  the  potatoes  to  grow  they  are  right  enough.  If 
the  potatoes  fail,  there  is  nothing  but  starvation.  I 
never  knew  what  the  life  of  some  of  these  people  was 
till  I spent  a fortnight  there  in  the  summer. 

670.  Lord  Milltown. — The  land  question  has  very 
little  to  do  with  their  miseries  ? — Oh,  very  little.  The 
whole  question  that  kills  or  cures  them  is  the  moist 
season  to  grow  the  potatoes. 

671.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  what  propor- 
tion of  the  agricultural  population  that  class  of  people 
would  form  in  all  Ireland  ? — I could  hardly  tell  you. 

671.  A very  small  proportion? — I think  there 
would  be  about  2,000  people  in  the  islands  of  Arran. 
Achill  would  be  considerably  less,  and  so  on.  But, 
indeed,  I could  not  tell  you,  Sir  J ames.  I could  give 
you  no  accurate  idea  of  what  the  extent  of  that  class 
of  people  would  be. 
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672.  There  was  some  offer  made,  was  not  there, 
by  Government,  through  some  public  body  in  Ireland, 
to  assist  emigration  ? — It  has  been  carried  out  to  some 
extent  I recollect  being  at  one  time  at  Belmullet, 
when  his  Excellency,  Lord  Spencer,  happened  to  turn 
ap  there,  and  I saw  a large  number  of  people  leave  in 
a vessel  while  he  was  there. 

673.  Was  that  assisted  emigration? — Yes,  and  a 
great  many  of  them  returned  at  the  end  of  twelve 
months. 

674.  Lord  Milltown.  —They  did?— They  did. 

675.  The  Chairman. — Where  did  they  go  to? — To 
Canada,  I think.  They  were  badly  chosen,  and  the 
Americans  . will  not  have  old  or  decrepit  people. 

676.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  applies  to  the  United 
States,  not  to  Canada?— It  applies  to  both.  In  Can- 
ada they  will  take  an  entire  family,  but  they  will  not 
take  old  persons  by  themselves. 

677.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  were  a great  many  sent 
back  ? — Yes. 

678.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  there  been  any  attempt 
to  migrate  them  in  families  or  villages? — No,  not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

679.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  likely  to 
answer  better  than  sending  them  out?— Well,  I am 
not  a great  advocate  for  sending  them  out.  A sug- 
gestion was  made  awhile  ago  about  these  semi-reclaimed 
lands  of  Lord  Lucan’s,  Lord  Sligo's,  or  Sir  Roger 
Palmer’s,  that  in  all  those  congested  or  over-populated 
districts,  there  is  lots  of  room  on  those  cleared  lands 
to  relieve  the  congestion. 

680.  I understand  that  you  refer  particularly  to 
the  lands  of  lower  quality  which  are  at  present  com- 
paratively deserted  ? — J ust  so. 

681.  Do  you  think  that  poor  people  are  likely  to 
thrive  on  bad  land? — I do  not  think  that  that  land 
would  be  so  bad  if  kept  under  the  spade,  and  I 
know  that  this  land  of  which  I speak  now  paid, 
before  the  famine  of  1846  and  1847,  £1  to  30s.  an 
Irish  acre,  and  I believe  myself  that  under  the  spade 
you  could  bring  that  land  back,  and  that  it  would  be 
of  some  Value  to  the  people  living  on  it,  and  I know 
they  are  striving  to  live  upon  worse. 

682.  You  are  speaking  of  Lord  Lucan’s  land,  in 
Mayo? — Yes,  and  Lord  Sligo’s,  and  several  others. 

683.  I happened  to  be  on  both  in  1849,  and  I 
remember  Lord  Lucan’s  great  farming  establishments, 
and  I remember  more  particularly  the  character  of 
the  soil.  Well,  the  good  land  there  is  still  cultivated, 
is  it  not  ? — Oh,  yes,  he  farms  that  in  his  own  hands, 
some  is  kept  in  arable. 

684.  That  is,"  the  good  land? — Yes,  and  well 
managed,  too. 


685.  And  that  is  at  present  paying  well  ? — I cannot  Oct.  h,  uaa. 

be  sure  it  is.  Mr.  John 

686.  But  the  land  to  which  you  say  it  would  be  Rice_ 
possible  to  migrate  the  people  is  of  different  quality  ? 

— It  is  of  different  quality. 

687.  Lower  quality? — Lower  quality. 

688.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a prudent  thing 
to  migrate  people  to  that  land? — Well,  I think  if 
the  people  got  fair-sized  holdings  and  room  enough 
to  employ  a family.  They  would  require  some  sort  of 
a house  to  go  into,  but  they  would  not  require  very 
much  capital  to  start  them. 

689.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  the  poor  land  of 
Ireland  has  not  the  least  hope  any  other  way  ? — Yes, 
and  I say  it  is  the  opinion  of  every  practical  man  in 
Ireland  that  the  poorest  land  and  the  people  on  it 
are  the  greatest  sufferers.  But  I am  afraid  also  that 
every  class  depending  on  land  has  a less  return  than 
heretofore,  and  that  there  is  not  an  all-round  liveable 
profit  from  the  present  prices. 

690.  I want  to  keep  to  the  point  of  emigration  of 
the  people? — I will  not  be  able  to  give  you  much 
information  about  it. 

691.  I should  be  very  glad  to  hear  any  practical  or 
likely  method  by  which,  instead  of  helping  them  out 
of  the  country,  you  could  keep  them  in  their  own 
country,  and  put  them  in  a better  position,  and  my 
query  is  rather  as  to  whether  there  is  such  land,  of  a 
sufficiently  good  quality,  to  which  those  people  could 
be  migrated  ? — I say  that  I know  a great  deal  of  land 
of  a worse  quality  than  the  majority  of  these  cleared 
lands  where  the  people  are  living  fairly  well  if  then- 
holdings  are  large  euough  ; aud  I think  if  people  were 
put  down  upon  these  lands  with  holdings  of  anything 
like  a sufficient  extent,  and  given  a fair  start,  I have  no 
doubt  that  the  people  could  live  on  it  It  would  be 
well  worth  the  experiment,  and  you  must  try  it  if  yon 
want  to  keep  these  poor  people  in  this  country. 

692.  Lord  Milltown. — I want  to  ask  you  one  word 
about  the  banks.  Is  it  not  your  experience,  Mr.  Rice, 
that  the  facilities  that  were  afforded  to  the  people  by 
the  banks  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Acts  of  1870 
and  1881  for  borrowing  money  were  a source  of  great 
subsequent  misfortune  and  poverty  ?— I cannot  well 
enlighten  your  lordship  upon  that  point,  but  I do  not 
believe  that  it  did  people  much  good  to  have  too  great 
a facility  of  getting  money. 

693.  Would  not  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  did 
them  a great  deal  of  harm — have  no  cases  of  bank- 
ruptcy and  ruin  come  under  your  notice  owing  to  those 
facilities? — No,  they  have  not,  but  it  is  quite  possible 
the  like  may  have  happened. 

Lord  Milltown. — Those  facilities  are  now  with- 
drawn. 


Mr.  James  Havghton  examined. 


694.  The  President. — I think  you  are  an  Assistant 
Land  Commissioner? — Yes,  I have  been  one  since 
1881. 

695.  And  where  has  your  principal  work  been 
done? — We  were  in  Connaught  for  five  months,  and 
then  we  were  transferred  to  Kerry,  where  we  were 
working  till  about  a year  ago,  and  we  have  had  the 
remainder  of  Munster  added  to  us. 

696.  During  the  last  year? — About  this  lime 
twelvemonths,  I think. 

697.  Have  you  had  many  cases  lately  to  decide, 
during  die  last  year  ?— Oh,  yes,  a great  many.  I could 
not  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  number  now.  I think 
about  a . hundred  a month  or  something  like  that 
would  be  the  average. 

' 698.  Have  you-  had  as  many  lately  as  you  had  at 
first  ?— Oh,  well,  we  have  been  kept  as  busy  because 
nesh  cases  have  been  coming  before  us  just  as  rapidly 
I think,  and  accumulations  have  been  very  much 
weeded  out.  I know  we  have  cleared  off  all  cases  in 
some  districts  completely. 


699.  Then  comparing  the  cases  in  which  you  have  Mr.  James 
been  adjudicating  during  the  last  month  or  two  with  Ha-jghtor.. 
those  cases  a year  ago  do  you  find  that  you  made  a 
greater  reduction  in  the  rent  now  than  you  did  then  ? 

— Not  as  against  a year  ago  I think. 

700.  But  as  against  two  years  ago? — Yes. 

701.  Any  considerable  difference? — Well,  I should 
think  on  high  class  land  about  ten  per  cent.,  and  on 
inferior  land  perhaps  a little  more  on  acreable  value. 

702.  More  upon  poor  land? — Rather  more  upon 
poor  land  I think  than  upon  the  higher  classes. 

703.  For  what  reason  is  this  difference — why  do  you 
make  a greater  reduction  now  ? — Well,  we  can  scarcely 
ignore  the  past  two  or  three  very  bad  seasons  which 
have  come  into  the  average  of  years  in  calculation. 

704.  How  many  years  do  you  generally  take  into 
account  in  making  your  average? — Well,  I should  say 
an  average  of  from  five  to  seven.  We  do  not  lay 
down  any  fixed  number  of  years.  We  take  the 
average  of  years  within  our  own  recollection,  so  to 
speak,  I mean  comparatively  recent  recollection, 
probably  going  back  six  years. 
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'•  705.  And  it  is  the  recent  depression  affecting  that 

average  which  makes  the  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion ?— Well,  from  ten  to  twelve  according  to  the  nlagg 
of  land. 

706.  And  you  take  off  ten  or  twelve  per  cent,  now 
— you  reduce  to  that  extent  now  more  than  you  did 
two  years  ago  ? — I think  so  ; about  that.  I do  not 
mean  to  say  the  figures  are  ten  to  twelve  exactly. 

707.  But  roughly  speaking  ?— ltouglily  speaking 
about  that  I should  think. 

708. 1 suppose  in  some  places  the  reduction  is  greater 
than  in  others  on  account  of  the  commodities  which 
are  grown  in  that  particular  part  of  the  country  hav- 
ing depreciated  in  value  more  than  in  other  places  ? 

—Well,  on  corn-growing  land  wheat  and  tillage  land 

the  reduction,  I think,  generally  speaking,  is  heavier. 

709.  Heavier  than  in  the  pasture  land  1 — Heavier 
than  in  the  pasture  land,  distinctly. 

710.  But  the  pasture  land  is  not  larger  than  the 
corn-growing  in  your  district  ? — Well,  in  our  district 
there  is  a great  amount  of  mountain  pasture  as  well 
as  ordinary  pasture.  There  is  a very  large  amount 
of  mountain  pasturage  in  Kerry,  and  it  has  suffered  from 
wet  seasons  ; the  quality  of  the  herbage  is  not  now  so 
bad  ; it  has  recovered,  I think,  the  last  two  seasons, 
and  T think  the  quality  is  a little  better,  but  it  has 
deteriorated  very  much  in  the  last  seven  years  or  so. 

711.  What  is  the  price  of  cattle  down  to  ? — It  is 
down  to  roughly  speaking  what  it  was  twenty-three 
years  ago,  on  the  average. 

712.  Can  you  tell  me  anything  generally  about 
your  district,  whether  the  tenants  have  been  paying 
their  rents — if  it  has  come  immediately  under  your 
own  notice?— Well,  it  is  only  as  a matter  of  common 
rumour.  I know  of  some  cases  in  which  rents  have 
not  been  paid  for  a considerable  period,  amongst 
people  who  told  me  of  their  circumstances. 

713.  And  you  think  that  is  owing  to  poverty? 

Well,  it  has  been  caused  by  a great  many  circum- 
stances not  altogether  owing  to  poverty,  I think. 

714.  This  would  be  chiefly  a matter  of  rumour  with 
you? — Yes ; I have  no  personal  knowledge. 

715.  Then  have  you  had  to  adjudicate  very  much 
with  regard  to  the  price  of  tenant-right  lately — have 
you  had  to  take  that  into  consideration  in  givin"  your 
adj  udication  ?— Very  little  at  alL 

716.  There  has  not  been  very  much  sale  of  tenant- 
right  then? — Well,  any  sale  of  tenant-right  that  has 
come  under  our  notice  has  been  on  request  to  fix  the 
true  selling  value  of  the  farm  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant;  but  otherwise  the  question  of  tenant-right 
comes  only  casually  before  us.  We  had  one  very 're- 
markable instance  the  other  day  in  which  a man  paid 
£270  for  the  interest  of  a holding,  I think,  of  twenty- 
two  acres,  subject  to  rather  a high  rent. 

717.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  7— Well,  he  had 
made  money  in  some  way  or  got  hold  of  it,  and  he 
was  anxious  to  start  his  son  in  life. 

718.  On  the  whole  has  tenant-right  fallen  to  the 
same  degree  as  rent? — I cannot  give  a practical 
opinion  upon  that.  There  is  a greater  difficulty  in 
selling  farms  than  there  was. 

719.  Mr.  Neligan . — W as  that  case  in  Kerry?— 
No,  Clare ; it  was  between  Ennis  and  Kildysart. 

720.  The  President. — I suppose  you  cannot  give  us 
much  information  with  regard  to  the  prevalence  of 
intimidation? — No,  I cannot.  I prefer  not  speaking 
on  surmise ; but  we  have  occasionally  remarks  made 
by  farmers  and  others  before  us,  but  they  are  not  very 
tangible. 

721.  Have  the  landlords  been  indulgent  as  far  as 

you  know — have  they  given  remissions  of  rents  ? In 

a great  many  cases,  I think,  yes.  I think  they  have 
fairly,  as  a body,  taken  the  depression  in  the  times 
into  account,  but  that  is  only  a matter  of  public  report, 
and  I do  not  speak  of  my  own  knowledge  except  in 
isolated  cases. 

722.  Does  that  include  cases  in  which  land  is  let 
on  lease  as  well  as  everything  else,  and  judicial  rents 
as  well  as  the  old  rents?— Well,  I think  the 


reductions  given  by  landlords,  as  far  as  I can  learn 
from  local  information,  are  less  in  judicial  rent  cases, 
and  more  where  the  rents  have  not  been  fixed,  and 
probably  more  on  leases  as  well. 

723.  I suppose  in  the  case  of  judicial  rents  the 
landlords  feel  rather  that,  the  matter  having  been 
taken  out  of  their  hands  they  would  be  inclined  to 
leave  it  alone  ? — I won’t  say  leave  it  alone,  but  they 
have  discriminated,  I think,  in  the  reductions  between 
the  two. 

724.  Has  your  attention  been  at  all  directed  to  the 
idea  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  adopt  a new  system 
in  fixing  rents,  to  adopt  a sliding  scale,  and  that  the 
rent  should  vary  according  to  the  average  price  of 
certain  commodities  during  the  seven  previous  years  ? 
— Yes,  I have  seen  some  discussion,  chiefly  in  the 
newspapers,  on  the  subject. 

725.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  be  practicable 
at  all  ?— I think  it  would  be  a very  just  way  of  adjust- 
ing the  rent,  but  whether  it  would  suit  the  Irish 
character  would  be  another  point. 

726.  And  would  there  be  a difficulty  in  fixing  the 
price  of  commodities  so  as  to  make  a start? — I am 
sure  that  there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  that  war, 
but  probably  not  an  insuperable  one. 

727.  Do  you  think  that  prices  vary  very  much  in 
the  different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Well,  for  instance, 
as  to  butter,  which  is  a very  large  staple 
article,  the  prices  for  good  quality  vary  very  much  in 
different  localities,  and  I think  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  get  a fair  average.  In  those  districts  we  take 
the  prices  of  produce  of  one  district  as  very  much 
better  than  another,  even  though  they  might  be 
made  simultaneously.  As  a matter  of  fact  the 
butter  that  we  meet  in  our  journeys  through  the 
different  butter  districts  is  bad — badly  made,  badly 
tasted,  dirty  and  slovenly  in  its  preparation. 

728.  Has  it  at  ail  improved  lately?  — I am 
afraid  not.  The  creamerieshaveestablishedadistinct  im- 
provement in  the  localities,  but  the  very  small  farmer 
who  converts  his  stable  into  a dairy  in  summer,  and 
in  winter  keeps  the  vessels  in  the  bedrooms,  he  is  not 
improved  and  I am  afraid  would  be  difficult  to  improve 
without  proper  instruction. 

729.  Of  course,  if  he  could  improve  it  would  make 
a great  difference  in  the  price  of  his  butter  ? — One  of 
the  great  drawbacks  in  the  making  of  butter  is  that 
it  has  to  be  made  in  small  quantities,  and  it  takes  a 
good  while  to  fill  a firkin ; and  the  first  step  towards 
improvement  that  has  come  under  my  notice  lately  is 
that  a number  of  farmers  have  combined  to  fill  a firkin 
and  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  send  it  to  market ; but  the 
butter  is  uneven  in  quality.  For  instance,  a 
man  on  this  farm  will  send  one  quality,  and  his 
neighbour’s  lump  of  butter  won’t  be  quite  equal,  or 
perhaps  better. 

730.  You  have  been  fixing  rents  lately,  I think  you 
said,  in  reference  to  the  present  prices  and  to  the  very 
little  hope  you  have  of  an  improvement  in  that  respect  ? 
—I  do  not  think  I said  that  there  was  very  little  hope 
of  improvement.  My  impression  is  that  we  are  now 
at  the  last  point  of  depression  of  farm  produce,  as  far 
as  one  can  be  a judge. 

731.  Then  you  are  not  influenced  by  gloomy  antici- 
pations of  the  future  ? — By  the  evidence  of  past  years, 
combined  with  a reasonable  expectation  that  things 
will  not  always  continue  as  they  are  now. 

732.  I do  not  think  you  have  had  any  practical 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
of  1885  ? — Very  little. 

733.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  it  at  all  ? 

Not  very  much,  but  a little. 

734.  As  to  the  general  subject  ?— Well,  I know  a 
good  many  cases  in  which  purchases  were  either  being 

. ™ade  or  in  course  of  proposal,  and  have  been  consulted 
by  more  than  one  person  as  to  what  price  they  ought  to 
take  for  their  land  if  they  were  able  to  agree  with  their 
tenantry. 

735.  Has  anything  occurred  to  you  as  to  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  induce  tenants  to  avail  themselves  more 
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of  its  provisions  than  they  have? — It  is  very  hard  he  began  to  make  these  increased  reductions  was  about  Oct-  ».  1886. 
to  give  a practical  solution  of  it,  as  there  are  a the  autumn  of  last  year? — Well,  I think  that  would  jir.  Jamei 
great  many  difficulties  in  the  wav,  but  I think  that  be  about  the  time  that  the  pressure  was  greatest.  Haughton. 
the  whole  amount  of  money  must  be  advanced  if  you  In  fact,  the  percentage  reduction  with  us  was,  so  to 
want  the  Irish  farmer  to  come  in,  because  he  has  hopes  speak,  a sort  of  gradual  process.  I think  about  the 
of  something  better  coming  in  his  mind.  I think  they  time  that  it  began  to  influence  us  seriously  was  about 
are  holding  back  in  the  hope  of  getting  better  terms,  the  time  that  Mr.  Reeves  has  mentioned. 

736.  Sir  James  Caird — The  whole  money  is  ad-  749.  Then  you  accept  that,  generally  speaking, 

vanced  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  is  it  not  ? — Well,  Then  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  strike  an 
the  whole  money  is,  but  where  the  price  is  considered  average  of  five  years  ? — From  five  to  six  or  seven  years, 
high  there  are  difficulties  thrown  naturally  enough,  I We  do  not  go  into  the  question  making  an  actual 
think,  in  the  way  of  completing  the  purchase.  average  of  this,  that,  or  the  other  average,  but  we 

737.  The  President— There  is  one  idea,  that  the  take  a sort  of  mental  average  in  connexion  with  it. 
operation  of  the  Act  might  be  extended  and  expedited  750.  During  five  or  six  or  seven  years? — Yes, 
by  providing  securities  through  the  intervention  of  about  that. 

local  bodies  ?— What  local  authority  might  be  meant  751.  Incase  of  your  operations  being  performed 
by  that— is  it  by  taxation  of  the  county  ? after  two  or  three  bad  years  the  result  would  be 

738.  Of  the  county  or  the  barony  ? — They  are  very  that  for  the  next  fifteen  there  would  be  an  ex- 

heavily  burdened  as  it  is.  I know  that  in  Kerry  the  tremelv  low  rent? — Well,  assuming  that  you  took  a 
local  burdens  are  simply  enormous.  basis  of  prices  for  the  two  or  three  bad  years  into 

739.  Mr.  Neligan — It  is  the  heaviest  rated  county  account  as  being  the  ruling  prices  for  that  time— I 

in  Ireland  ? — Yes,  owing  to  two  causes.  In  the  first  do  not  know  if  I make  myself  quite  clear— we  never 
place  to  the  fact  that  it  is  intersected  everywhere  by  took  a basis  of  the  last  two  years  as  being  likely  to  be 
roads  on  account  of  its  formation,  and  in  the  next  place  the  ruling  prices  ; but  they  have  influenced  us  to  a con- 
the  assessment  for  crimes  is  very  heavy.  siderable  extent  so  far  as  the  extent  of  ten  or  twelve 

7 40.  The  President. — But  any  information  you  can  per  cent,  in  fixing  the  rent. 

give  on  that  matter  is  merely  like  that  of  any  other  752.  And  if  the  next  two  years  happened  to  bo 
intelligent  observer  in  this  respect — it  is  your  own  prosperous  ones  the  result  would  be  that  at  the  con- 
views,  and  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  business  ? elusion  of  those  two  years  you  would  strike  a higher 
—No,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  my  business.  rent  for  the  next  fifteen  ? — Well,  if  the  country  had 

741.  But  you  have  nothing  to  suggest  of  that  returned  into  a state  of  greater  general  prosperity 

kind  ? — -Well,  I have  not  given  the  subject  any  material  it  would  naturally  re-act  on  the  farming  interest,  and 
consideration.  the  farmers  would  benefit  by  it,  and  naturally  we 

742.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  the  small  tenants  should  strike  a higher  rent. 

coming  forward  on  the  whole  very  freely  to  take  753.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  either  party  to 

advantage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1S81  ?— Oh,  I think  take  so  short  an  average  as  that  in  fixing  a rent 
they  have  come  forward  very  much  in  the  same  pro-  to  last  for  fifteen  years  ? — Pardon  me,  the  average 
portion.  We  have  large  numbers  of  small  cases  and  would  be  two  or  three  or  five  fairly  good  years  versus 
a great  number  of  the  others.  They  are  mixed  up  two  or  three  indifferent  ones.  By  the  time  you 
very  much,  I have  never  made  any  statistical  would  reach  the  period  you  speak  of  it  would  increase 
distinction  between  them.  the  average  over  seven  years  to  that  time. 

743.  Do  you  find  much  complaint  amongst  the  754.  You  say  now,  and  I agree  with  j'ou — not  that 
leaseholders  of  not  being  allowed  to  take  advantage  there  is  anything  in  that — that  you  believe  we  have 
of  the  Act  of  1881 — do  you  think  there  is  much  reached  the  lowest  period  of  depression? — Well,  I 
hardship  in  that  respect? — Well,  I have  heard  a think  we  have,  so  far  as  I am  capable  of  judging, 
great  many  complaints,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  I 755.  Under  those  circumstances  it  seems  rather 
think  the  leaseholders  are  a most  prudent  and  re-  unfair  to  strike  an  average  of  two  years  or  of  years 
spectable  class  of  men,  and  men  who,  with  a view  of  which  two  years  form  a large  component  part,  those 
to  getting  security  of  tenure  prior  to  the  Land  Act,  two  years  being  the  lowest  that  we  are  ever  likely  to 
probably  paid  an  enhanced  price  for  their  farms  in  reach  ? — I did  not  think  I had  conveyed  that  we  have 
order  to  get  the  advantage  of  security  of  tenure  in  taken  the  very  low  prices  of  the  past  two  years  as 
the  shape  of  a lease,  but  it  is  a question  full  of  forming  part  of  our  average.  I said  our  system  was 
difficulties.  There  are  leases  made  at  so  low  rents  not,  in  assessing  rents,  that  we  should  take  an  average 
that  if  the  landlord  brought  the  tenants  into  court,  of  two  years,  b.it  the  last  two  or  three  years  have 
the  rent  might  be  raised,  assuming  that  all  lease-  been  entirely  exceptional. 

holders  were  brought  into  court.  There  is  a question  756.  But  they  have  influenced  you  in  lowering  the 
of  low  leases  and  high  leases  both  to  be  considered,  rents  by  10  percent,  more  for  the  next  fifteen  years? — 
and  it  is  a most  complex  one.  Yes,  for  the  next  fifteen  years.  Whether  we  were 

744.  You  would  not  allow  a tenant  to  come  in  right  or  wrong,  of  course,  we  can  only  judge  to  the 
without  allowing  the  landlord  to  come  in  as  well  ? — best  of  our  ability. 

That  is  just  the  difficulty.  I know  of  one  case — one  757.  In  what  article  has  this  exceptional  fall 

landlord  with  two  leases  on  his  estate,  at  large  rents,  chiefly  occurred? — Well,  take  the  great  staple  of  the 

and  a third  at  a very  low  rent,  and  he  says  that  the  country  I am  working  in — that  is,  butter, 
increase  he  would  get  from  the  third  tenant,  in  case  758.  But  you  have  just  told  us  that  the  butter  of 
that  he  went  into  court,  would  amply  compensate  which  you  have  had  experience  during  your  visita- 
for  the  loss  on  the  other  two.  tions  has  been  of  an  extremely  inferior  character, 

745.  Lord  Milltovm. — When  did  I understand  you  not  only  in  taste  but  in  smell  and  otherwise?  I 
to  say,  Mr.  Haughton,  that  you  began  to  give  the  spoke  very  much  of  hotel  butter  that  we  get  in  small 
increased  percentage  reduction  ? — About  twelve  country  hotels. 

months  ago.  759.  I thought  you  said  the  firkins  ? — I have  seen 

746.  I thought  you  said  that  they  were  lower  now  very  nice  butter  in  the  firkins  in  the  country.  My 
than  two  years  ago  ? — Well,  I said  prior  to  the  twelve  observation  applies  to  what  we  get  at  table  very 
months,  so  to  speak.  I could  not  tell  you  now  to  much. 

the  moment — from  the  time  that  the  pressure  came  760.  It  would  be  somewhat  hard  to  lower  the  rent 
on  the  farming  interest.  of  a tenant  because  he  makes  bad  butter  ? — Cer- 

747.  From  what  you  said  about  two  years  ago,  I tainly,  if  he  is  capable,  and  his  means  will  enable 
thought  you  began  to  reduce  the  rent  two  years  ago  ? him  to  make  good  butter,  of  course  it  would  be  his  own 
— Well,  that  is  a proper  conclusion  to  arrive  at,  but  fault  if  he  did  not  do  so. 

I only  spoke  in  general  terms.  761.  The  price  of  butter  is  better  than  last  year?— 

748.  Mr.  Reeves  has  told  us  that  the  time  when  Yes. 
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Oct.  14,  18S6.  7G2.  And  it  is  a rising  market? — I think  it  is  a 

“ rising  market. 

Hanghton!  763.  What  is  the  other  staple  in  which  you  think 

there  has  been  so  great  a fall  as  to  cause  this  lowering 
of  rents  ? — The  fall  in  the  price  of  second  class  cattle, 
mountain  cattle,  lowland  cattle,  and  indeed  all  classes, 
has  been  enormous,  and  not  merely  has  there  been  a 
fall,  but  they  have  been  almost  unsaleable  at  any  price, 
and  it  has  been  difficult  to  find  a market  for  them. 

764.  That  would  affect  the  rents  of  the  graziers? — 
Oh,  yes,  and  a great  many  who  make  butter,  they  have 
outlying  mountain  grazings  for  store  cattle  as  well, 
for  instance  four,  five,  six,  or  eight  milch  cows,  and  ten 
or  fifteen  or  twenty  head  of  cattle  on  the  mountain  in 
addition. 

7 65.  But  supposing  the  price  of  store  cattle  to  be 
low  at  the  time  the  farmer  buys  them  in  autumn  and 
spring  and  to  rise  at  the  selling  time  in  August  and 
September,  it  comes  precisely  to  the  same  thing  to  him 
so  far  as  the  margin  of  profit  goes  whether  he  buys 
high  and  sells  a little  higher  or  buys  low  and  sells 
a little  higher? — No,  because  the  high  price  would 
involve  a larger  capital. 

766.  I mean  as  regards  the  profit?^— But  the  per- 
centage may  not  be  the  same  on  the.  capital. 

7 67.  Suppose  a farmer  buys  year-and-a-lialf  old  cattle 
for  £5,  and  sells  for  £10 — I will  put  it  in  the  simplest 
way  if  possible — his  profit  would  be  precisely  the  same, 
would  it  not  as  if  he  bought  for  £9  and  sold  for  £14  ? 
— Yes. 

7 68.  He  would  make  the  same  amount  of  money  ? — 
Yes,  he  would  make  the  same  amount  of  money. 

• 7 6.9.  Last  year , at  the  buying  time  stock  were  down 
very  low  indeed?— Yes,  last  year  they  were  very  low. 

770.  Yet  they  have  sold  considering  the. low  prices 
at  a sum  that  would  give  a fair  margin  of  profit  to  the 
grazier  ? — Well,  my  own  impression  is  that  profits  are 
more  evenly  divided  now  than  when  the  unnatural 
boom  or  rise  in  the  price  of  cattle  came.  The  men  who 
made  all  the  money  were  the  men  who  sold  up  to  two- 
years-old,  the  breeders.  After  that  there  was  very 
little  margin  for  any  one.  Now  he  may  get  £5  for 
what  formerly  he  got  £9  for. 

771.  The  breeder  loses? — The  breeder  loses. 

772.  But  on  the  other  hand?— Well,  I do  not  think 
that  the  breeder  loses  anything  like  £5,  but  he  makes 
less  money. 

773.  But  he  loses  by  the  fall? — He  loses  a profit 
which  he  does  not  get. 

774.  On  the  other  hand,  it  enables  the  farmer  with 
less  capital  to  stock  his  farm  than  if  the  price  for  stores 
were  higher,  and  he  not  only  stocks  with  little  more 
than  half  his  capital,  but  in  case  of  a fall  he  loses  less? 
— He  has  less  percentage  risk  decidedly. 

775.  Then  so  far  as  the  fall  in  that  article  is  con- 
cerned I do  not  see  a case  for  the  lowering  of  ten  per 
cent.  ?— Well,  the  loss,  on  stock  held  over  is  likelv  to 
run  to  a large  sum. 

1 • 6.  I quite  agree  that  he  loses  on  a specially,  disas- 
trous year  7— — It  has  been  a disastrous  year  distinctly. 

77/.  But  is  it  fair  because  of  the  occurrence  of  one  or 
two  disastrous  years  to  lower  the  rents  ten  per  cent,  for 
fifteen  years  to  come,  many  of  which  may  be  prosperous 
years?— Well,  we  have  only  acted  to  the  best  of  our 
judgment  in  doing  it.  We  thought  it  was  right. 

778.  Except  in  the  two  articles  you  mentioned,  there 
has  been  no  fall,  or  any  great  fall  at  all  on  other  articles 
produced  by  Irish  farmers  ?— Yes,  there  has  been  a very 
large  fall  indeed,  in  all  articles  of  grain. 

779.  Grain  ? — Oats  and  other  grain. 

780.  What  has  the  fall  in  oats  been  ?— Oats,  which 
were  worth  twelve  or  fourteen  shillings  a barrel  within 
a comparatively  recent  period,  are  worth  now  seven 
to  nino  shillings. 

781.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that  twelve  to  fourteen 

shillings  a barrel  was  the  normal  price  in  Ireland  ? 

Yes,  I could  not  purchase  mine  under  that.  I have  not 
gone  into  the  statistics  of  the  price  of  oats,  but  I know 
that  they  are  very  much  lower  than  they  were. 

782.  Lower  than  for  the  last  twenty  years,  as  an 


average  ? — Well,  1 cannot  go  back  twenty  years  at  this 
moment. 

7 83.  We  have  had  evidence  from  Mr.  Bice.  I under- 
stood him  to  say  that  the  price  of  oats  was  pretty  much 
the  same  as  it  always  has  been.  I do  not  agree  with 
Mr.  Rice  in  that.  With  regard  to  wheat,  it  is  very 
little  grown  in  Ireland  ? — Comparatively  little  grown 
now.  'J  hat  is  not  of  very  much  account  I should  think. 

784.  W ith  regard  to  sheep,  there  is  a distinct  rise  ? 

A distinct  rise  over  recent  prices. 

7 85.  And  in  wool  there  is  a large  rise  ? — Twenty  per- 
cent., I think. 

786.  Potatoes  very  much  the  same  ? — Yes. 

787.  Straw  and  hay  very  muchthesame? — Hayis 
exceptionally  cheap  the  last  two  years— half  its  ordinary 
price,  half  to  two-thirds. 

788.  W ell,  I am  sorry  to  say  I did  not  find  it  so  when 
I had  to  buy  it  the  last  fortnight  ?— What  part  of  the 
country  ? 

789.  In  the  county  Wicklow? — You  can  get  very 
good  hay  now  in  Clare  for  £1  a ton,  and  last  year  there 
was  a large  quantity  sold  at  twenty-five,  shillings  to 
thirty  shillings  a ton. 

790.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  quality 
of  the  hay?— I saw  excellent  first-class  hay  in  the 
county  Wexford,  and  within  this  week  I got  some  at 
thirty  shillings  a ton. 

791.  You  are  of  opinion  that  the  price  of  hay  has 
been  lower  for  the  last  two  years? — Yes,  very  much 
lower.  In  the  year  before  that  it  was  exceptionally 
high. 

792.  You  think  that  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
low  1 — In  the  districts  I am  acquainted  with  it  has  been 
low,  the  price  has  been  low.  I only  tell  you  the  districts 
m which  my  experience  lay,  and  the  price  I paid  the 
other  day. 

793.  You  say  that  you  make  a greater  reduction  on 
tillage  than  on  pasture  land?— Yes;  I think  the 
poorer  tillage  land  is  subject  to  more  disadvantages  with 
regard  to  expenditure,  independent  of  other  circum- 
stances. 


794.  I meant  to  say  a greater  reduction  since  these 
exceptional  years  have  occurred  ?— I did  not  say  since 
these  exceptional  years  have  occurred. 

795.  I took  your  answer  down  to  me  that  you  made 
a greater  percentage  of  reduction,  since  you  had  begun 
to  lower  the  rent  of  land,  on  tillage  than  on  pasture. 
Is  that  so  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  period  since  we 
commenced  a lower  average  ? 

796.  Since  you  began  to  lower  ? — We  made  a greater 
reduction  proportionately,  but  all  through  tillage  land 
has  fallen  more. 

797.  This  is  quite  a different  thing? — That  is  what  I 
wished  to  convey  by  my  answer. 

798.  Because  it  seemed  to  me  very  strange  if  you 
meant  to  say  that  tillage  land  is  less  valuable  now 
than  when  you  commenced  your  operations  in  1881. 
— Not  proportionately. 

799.  Is. it  absolutely  or  not?— Oh,  tillage  land  is 
less  valuable  than  in  1881. 

800.  Why? — I do  not  think  that  the  produce  has 
been  so  good  in  price  or  in  result  in  any  way. 

801.  In  what  article  is  the  price  less.?— I think 
the  articles  which  I mentioned  just  now,  which  are 
all  part  of  a tillage  farm,  oats  and  hay,  he.  You  can 
take  hay  as  part  of  a tillage  farm. 

; 802-.  Not  necessarily  ?— But  it  does  enter  into  con- 
sideration on  every  well  managed  tillage  farm 

803.  You  do  not  consider  that  hay  made  from 
new  grass  is  any  lower  than  it  was?— At  what 
period  ? 


804.  In  1881?— I purchased  first  crop  hay,  what 
I would  call  fine,  quite  recently  at  30s.  a ton,  deli- 
vered in  my  own  place,  and  I could  very  rarely 
Duy  it  at  that.  J 


805.  Where  is  that  ? — Down  in  the  County  Wex- 
ford. The  price  agreed  on  was  32s.  6 d.  a ton,  and 
the  man,  who  was  a very  honest  farmer,  said  he 
would  give  it  at  whatever  the  price  in  New  Ross 
•was,  and  he  sent  his  man  to  sell  some,  and  reported 
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to  me  tliat  he  could  only  get  30s.  per  ton,  and  he 
charged  me  at  that  rate. 

806.  Are  the  corn  crops  bad  this  year  1 — The  corn 
crops  are  bad.  As  far  as  I can  see  the  absence  of 
sun  has  not  allowed  the  grain  to  fill  properly . I ,am 
only  speaking  of  a limited  district  down  in  Wex- 
ford ; the  prospects  were  not  encouraging,  my  side 
of  it ; barley  and  oats  both  poor. 

807.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  rents  fixed  from 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  down  to  the  year  1885 
according  to  your  showing  they  would  be  from  10  to  1-. 
per  cent,  higher  than  the  rents  fixed  from  the  year 
1885  down  to  the  present  time  1— I gave  an  approxi- 
mate percentage.  I never  calculated  the  per  centages, 
but  my  impression  is  we  made  a variation  of  from  12 
to  10  per  cent,  from  some  time  in  1885. 

808.  And  that  was  in  consequence  of  the  very  low 
prices  of  produce1! — Well,  the  general  distress  prevail- 
ing amongst  the  farmers,  and  the  low  price  of  produce 
combined. 

809.  If  you  were  fixing  these  rents  now  would  you 
fix  them  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  lower1! — I don’t  think 
I would  make  any  change. 

810.  But  understand  my  question— provided  you 
were  called  upon  to  fix  judicial  rents  now  would  you 
fix  the  rents  from  10  to  12  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
rents  fixed  up  to  the  year  18851 — Well,  I think  we 
would  follow  the  same  scale  as  now.  I think-  10  to 
12  per  cent,  is  about  the  difference. 

811.  You  sav  you  would  admit  leaseholders  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Land  Act  1—1  made  no  such  assertion, 
but  I said  there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  doing  it 
equitably.  I said  that  I thought  these  were  the  most 
prudent,  and  best  class  of  people  in  the  community.  _ 

811  A.  Have  you  ever  thought  over  how  then-  posi- 
tion could  be  bettered  1— No,  I have  not,  and  I think 
it  would  be  outside  my  province  to  express  any 
opinion.  . 

812.  And  you  think  there  is  a very  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  the  subject  1— A great  deal  of  difficulty, 
very  considerable  practical  difficulty. 

813.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  a great  hardship 

upon  those  leaseholders  to  be  excluded  from  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  1—1  think,  for  the  interests  of  all 
parties,  that  if  it  could  be  done  equitably,  the  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land 
Act.  , , , 

814.  Now  regarding  cattle,  you  say  there  has  been 
a considerable  reduction  with  respect  to  rough  cattle 
in  the  last  two  years  1 — Yes,  very  large. 

815.  Don’t  you  believe  that  this  reduction  with 

regard  to  the  price  of  those  rough  young  cattle  has  an 
effect  upon  a large  number  of  the  small  tenants  who 
rear  those  cattle  1— Certainly,  a very  considerable 
effect.  . , , ,, 

SI 6.  And  that  more  injury  has  been  done  by  the 
low  prices  for  those  rough  cattle,  than  benefit  gained 
by  good  prices  for  fat  cattle,  this  year  1 — Oh,  the  class 
of  farmers  I speak  of  never  fatten  beasts  at  all,  they 
are  outside  the  scope  of  fattening  beasts. 

817.  But  were  not  those  farmers  at  a dead  loss  so 
far  as  the  prices  of  those  cattle  were  concerned  for  the 

' iast  eighteen  months  1— So  far  as  the  price  of  cattle  is 
concerned,  they  would  be  at  a dead  loss  to  a large 
extent,  a very  considerable  loss. 

818.  And  taking  that  into  account,  with  the  low 
prices  of  produce,  you  felt  you  were  justified  in  making 
further  reductions  in  the  judicial  rents  1—1  do  not 
think  I could  add  anything  further  to  what  I have 
said  upon  that  point.  I think.the  farmers  themselves 
are  greatly  to  blame  for  the  class  of  cattle  which  they 
have.  They  consider  any  sire  good  enough,  provided 
he  is  cheap  enough,  either  for  horses  or  cattle.  I think 
it  is  a most  melancholy  tiling  to  see  the  class  of  sires 
that  one  sees  in  parts  of  the  country  on  good  land, 
sires  that  ought  to  be  shot.  I have  seen  these  wretched 
sires  on  excellent  land,  land  capable  of  rearmg 
most  excellent  cattle.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Castle- 
island,  I have  only  seen  one  or  two  bulls  fit  to  do 
duty  of  good  quality,  but  there  were  a lot  of  these 


poor  ill-bred  animals,  utterly  worthless  as  sires.  Oct.  i4.  issi 
I think  this  state  of  things  with  regard  to  sires  in  ^ * 
Ireland  is  discreditable  to  the  farmers.  ElangMon. 

819.  Speaking  of  the  prices  of  oats  you  say  they 
are  considerably  lower  than  what  they  were  a year 

a,To  1 I don’t  think  they  are  lower  than  they  were 

a°year  ago,  but  they  may  be  a little  lower,  but  I think 
they  are  greatly  lower  than  they  were  five  or  six 
years  ago.  In  the  market  three  years  ago  I have 
myself  paid  12s.  for  oats,  and  they  are  from  7s.  to 
9s.  now.  , 

820.  Are  they  as  low  as  you  can  remember  tnem 
for  a number  of  years  1 — I don’t  think  I can  ever 
remember  them  being  as  low,  certainly  not  lower.  » 

821.  Then,  according  to  the  present  price  they  would 
be  a little  over  4s.  6d.  a cwt.,  about  8 cl.  a stone  1— Yes,  I 
met  a very  extensive  miller  yesterday,  and  he  informed 
me  that  in  Waterford  they  are  purchasing  excellent 
Irish  wheat  at  15s.  per  twenty  stone.  Now  that  is 
the  price  paid  for  first  class  quality  of  Irish  wheat. 

822.  Have  you  thought  what  would  be  the  average 
weight  per  statute  acre  of  oats  or  wheat  1— Oh,  that 
depends  entirely  upon  the  class  of  land. 

823.  I mean  in  an  average  district  of  country  4— 

Well  my  district  embraces  every  class  of  land  almost 
that  Ireland  has,  and  you  could  not  possibly  average 
the  weight  over  it.  I don’t  mean  that  you  possibly 
could  not  do  it,  but  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 

d°824.  But  let  us  take  a district  of  the  country 
having  fair  average  landl — Well,  I know  myself,  in 
the  county  of  Wexford,  where  the  land  is  peculiarly 
suited  for  barley,  they  get  from  twenty-one  to 
twenty-two  barrels  of  sixteen  stone  each  down  to 
sixteen  barrels  of  sixteen  stone  each  according  to  the 
season.  That  is  not  in  the  district  in  which  I am 
working,  it  is  in  the  district  in  which  I live,  and 
remember  that  I am  always  speaking  of  the  Irish 
acre  we  do  not  deal  with  the  statute  acres  m this 
country.  I consider  that  about  fourteen  barrels 
of  fourteen  stone  per  Irish  acre  would  be  the  full 
produce  of  oats — wheat  is  little  grown. 

825  It  has  been  said  that  12  cwt.  would  be 
about  a fair  average  of  oats  per  acre  taking  a fair 
district  of  country  1—1  don’t  know,  I would  consider 
that  a poor  crop  per  acre  for  my  land. 

826  But  taking  an  average  renders  the  computation 
a little  lower  1— Oh,  no  doubt,  it  would  be  a little 
lower  upon  an  average. 

827.  And  taking  it  at  that  standard  it  would  leave 
a very  poor  margin,  having  regard  to  the  cultivation, 
and  the  prices  of  seed,  Ac.,  for  the  farmer!  If  you 
were  to  take  that  as  an  arbitrary  factor  it  would  be  a 
very  low  margin. 

828.  Lord  Milltovm.— Of  course  that  would  depend 
on  the  rent  1— It  would  dopend  on  the  rent  and  on  the 
land.  I would  be  sorry  to  fix  that  as  an  arbitrary  figure. 

829  Mr.  Knipe. — But  you  must  remember  that 
the  price  is  fixed  1— The  price  is  fixed  but  not  the 
crop,  besides  a good  deal  depends  upon  the  farmers 
skill  and  upon  his  knowledge  of  crops. 

839.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  importation  ot 
foreign  cattle  into  this  country  has  a serious  effect 
upon  prices  here  1— No  doubt  it  has  a most  serious 
effect  on  the  prices  the  same  as  the  importation  of 
foreign  corn  has. 

■ S31.  And  would  you  say  that  it  is  likely  to  continue 
for  a considerable  time  7—1  have  no  doubt  it  will,  but 
I have  observed  that  the  prices  recently  got  for  foreign 
cattle  left  the  exporters  at  very  heavy  loss.  Never- 
theless, I suppose  they  will  continue  to  send  them. 

832.  In  that  case  we  may  not  expect  to  get  any 
higher  prices  here  1— Well,  I don’t  think  it  is  desirable 
to  have  too  high  a price  for  cattle.  I think  it  is  much 
preferable  to  have  a steady  price  than  to  have  abnor- 
mally high  prices  which  fluctuate  afterwards. 

833.  There  has  been  a good  deal  said  about  the 
increase  of  the  price  of  wool,  but  that  does  not  affect  a 
very  large  number  of  farmers  in  this  country  1—1  think 
it  affects  the  great  bulk  of  Irish  farmers  in  this  way, 
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{i“*(2§5& Md  f»“P  -B1  that  the  value  of 
Mr.  .I™,,  “*  “ece  of  tho  small  number  of  sheep  would  be  the 

HessKos.  “me  m proportion  to  the  smaller  farmers  as  the  larger 
nnmber  of  fleece  would  be  to  the  more  extensive  m™ 

th?  T ep  “ “ rule  d!d  “ter  materially 

into  the  consideration  as  to  the  payment  of  rent— of 
course  the  difference  between  8d.  and  3d.  and  Is  4d 
a pound  is  a very  serious  matter. 

tUbt  ^ W0U,d  have  an  effect  upon  the 
farmer  who  has  a larger  number  of  sheep,  but  J am 
speaking  of  the  small  farmers?— Oh,  welf  the  small 
farmers  may  keep  six,  four,  eight  or  ten  sheep. 

* ®J5, 1 .Bu‘f  a ™le  the  fanners  who  have  their  land 
rm2-y>ln  -f}1  T keep  0nly  a few  cattle  and  don’t 
stock  it  with  sheep  at  all.  The  increase  in  the  price 
of  wool  would  not  affect  them  very  much  ?— No  it 
would  not,  but  it  would  be  in  proportion.  ’ 

. 8.36-  Nehgan. — Are  you  aware  that  where  an 

StT-oh hiZ i°th°t a™d  of  “S 

bSl^CoLtytoni*1  C0m8S  *'™St  ““"V 

837.  You  have  had  no  experience  of  men  coming 
forward  to  do  thatl_No,  but  I tell  yon  whaTwf 
have  had  experience  of.  We  have  had  experienced? 
menmdtnigappHcations  to  ns  to  hasten  thdrappS 
bromht°r  J*"18  f“,‘r  rent  after  “ ejectment  was 
aSSffon”  “ * r“le  W *h"V  Ranted 

judlSl  Wwg,  ofTir? 

non-payment  of  rent  have  availed  themselves  of  the 

• wS8  of  seI1“s 

hate  had  a few  mstances,  I think,  but  not  many. 

83J.  And  you  have  been  sitting  ever  since  the 

commencement  I-Oh,  yes,  but  that  matter  tas  no? 
necessarily  come  within  our  view 

fe:ielV:Z7£JrN°-  1 “■*  ~ W * 

quality  rft 

landlords  or  farmers,  t “b 

great  difficulty  to  be  overcome  is  the  great  distances 

agfi 

from  each  other,  and  the  lemrfl,  nf  j T Jlve 

^^“^-■55!? 

and  where  the  farmers  are  nearer,  that  there  is  moS 


laud  acts  royal  commission. 


pmdumiof  milk  per  cowi_I  don't  altogether  infer 
that,  but  in  the  districts  that  I am  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  much  of  the  butter  which  ha.  come  undtmy 
personal  observation  at  hotels  is  vile.  y 

tlJ61“ew*I»P"»  in  England 
tnat  the  Cork  butter  has  fallen  in  public  estimation. 

Wrr1106,^ the  APParentl^  ^creasing  deteriora- 
tmn  m the  quality,  and  it  occurred  to  me  that  I midit. 

mkd  oflaT  "hetif  * h“  eTer  b“»  i»  fc 

mmd  of  landowner,  or  fai-mers  themselves,  to  get 
creameries  established  where  the  milk  could  be  treafed 
m a scientt he  manner  !_I  am  aware  that  such  a movm 

mS  m„re  w“ay.  ' ^ "“1  1 h<d»  * »“>» 

comtrv  inffr6  f"'”lins  “ thos'>  parts  of  the 
therel  are.dhe  safest  fatming  that  cquid  bo  pursued 
there  1 — It  is  perfectly  disastrous  to  a dairyman  if 
disease  once  gets  amongst  his  cattle,  but  dairying  is 
the  farming  that  they  most  pursue  there.  ^ ° 

rentfirSre  7°"..i“7  knowledge  as  to  whether  the 

"istricte  in  thdP !"  . t'7  districto  i1"*”  “ oik® 
districts  in  that  quarter  !_I  could  not  say.  You  see 

co  ning  under  our  notice.  It  is  no  part  of  our  duty 
to  look  into  that,  and  I can  only  give  you  heamy 
evidence  on  the  subject,  which  would®  be  do  value.  7 
i ' Yo,u,  bave  no  experience  with  regard  to  tb» 
purchase  of  land  1-No,  except  such  as  m^h.ppen  to 
any  member  of  the  community.  * P 

848.  Mr  mi„ a, .. -Yon  have  travelled  a great 

849  Frem  ‘ *S"7  di“triclt-A  great  deal 
, / Fran  your  personal  observation  are  you  able 

deal  oftnd  r and  ^eriy  there  Ta  gS 

SJ.jf  land  remammg  unlet  ?-0h,  yes.  In  Clare 
and  other  places  there  is  a very  large  amount. 

whv  ?wSaVe  y°U  been  able  t0  ^orm  any  opinion  as  to 
unlet?  -Rppf 6 qUantlty  °y  land  continues  to  remain 
0ne  Ym  take  ifc’  and  because  no 

is  to1;tth"iSrSrewS|‘s8rh‘ld0’,ith  EuChI“d 


i»5s“ES£a 

were Sg TS  'he  !>»“"  "eSu,^ 

ssstcgr 7- 

» tie 

^ - ifSLL™  F7 -of  h“  £ 

worked  out  !_Well,it  is  pritica^T  P “ 
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Mr.  J.  J.  O' Shaughnessy  examinee1. 


858.  The  President. — You  are  an  Assistant  Com- 
missioner ? — Y es. 

859.  How  long  have  you  been  appointed  1 — Since 
30tli  September,  1881. 

860.  And  before  that  were  you  a large  farmer  ? — 
Yes. 

861.  You  farm  still1? — I don’t,  except  very  little. 

862.  In  what  districts  have  you  worked  ? — We  were 
first  in  Connaught,  and  then  in  the  south. 

863.  You  have  always  been  associated  with  Mr. 
Haughton  in  transacting  the  business  of  the  Commis- 
sioners?— Yes,  always. 

86.4.  Mr.  Haughton  tells  us  that  in  the  last  divisions 
which  you  have  dealt  with,  the  rent  has  been  reduced 
more  in  proportion  than  it  was  two  years  ago.  Is  that 
the  case  ? — Well,  it  is  very  difficult  to  exactly  determine 
how  much  it  has  been  reduced,  but  the  tendency  has 
been  in  that  direction.  I have  been  looking  at  my  note 
books  for  1882.  The  reductions  then  were  about  the 
same  or  fully  as  much  as  they  are  at  present ; but  these 
cases  may  hare  been  a great  deal  worse  than  ordinary 
cases,  so  that  you  cannot  compare  the  matter  exactly. 

865.  Then  you  did  not  find  any  very  great  difference 
in  the  actual  amount  of  the  per  centage  of  the  reduc- 
tion ? — I think  it  is  very  hard  to  determine  what  it 
is,  but  I think  the  tendency  is  that  since  the  times 
have  become  worse  than  they  were  when  we  com- 
menced, the  reductions  have  been  greater,  but 
I could  not  exactly  say  what  the  precise  or  average 
increase  of  the  reduction  is,  not  having  cases  exactly 
similar. 

866.  As  a rule  did  the  worse  cases  come  in  first  ? — 
I think  the  very  bad  cases  came  in  first,  but  occasion- 
ally some  very  bad  cases  come  in  still.  I have  looked 
at  one  or  two  cases  on  the  same  estate,  cases  not  heard 
at  the  same  time,  and  I find  that  the  per-pentage  there 
of  a reduction  was  some  seven  or  eight  per  cent,  lower 
at  the  present  than  it  was  in  the  beginning. 

867.  Did  you  find  that  there  was  a much  greater 
difference  in  the  reductions  which  you  had  to  make 
between  the  value  of  poor  land  and  the  value  of  a 
better  class  of  land? — Oh,  of  course,  land  of  a better 
class  holds  its  value  much  better  than  land  of  a poor 

868.  Then  you  say  that  poor  land  has  deteriorated 
more  than  good  land  within  the  last  year  in  value? — 
Yes,  in  bad  times  poor  land  comes  down  much  more 
than  good  land.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  if  1 
were  farming,  1 would  rather  pay  a fair  price  for 
good  land,  than  get  the  fee  simple  of  bad  land. 

869.  I think  the  increased  reduction  in  the  rents 
has  been  chiefly  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
butter  and  second  class  cattle,  so  Mr.  Haughton  tells 
us,  do  you  confirm  that? — Well,  I would  say  that 
every  class  of  cattle  came  down.  In  the  last  four  or 
five  years,  sheep  as  well  as  cattle  came  down,  but 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  price  of  sheep  lately. 

870.  But  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices 
that  you  fix  the  rent  at  the  sum  you  mention  1— -Yes, 
and  because  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  steady 
advance. 

871.  How  long  a period  did  you  determine  in  your 
mind  for  making  an  average  as  to  what  rent  should 
be  paid ; did  you  not  consider  the  rent  for  a certain 
number  of  years  back,  I suppose  that  was  the  plan 
you  went  on? — Well,  really  the  way  which  I arrived 
at  the  conclusion  in  my  own  mind  was  this ; after 
going  over  the  farm  I would  consider  what  I thought 
would  be  a fair  price  if  I were  taking  the  farm  for 
myself,  considering  the  times  and  what  they  were 
likely  to  be. 

872.  And  you  could  not  put  rudely  into  words 
what  passed  through  your  mind  ? — No,  I could  not. 
Anyone  who  is  skilled  in  any  particular  thing  can 
put  his  knowledge  into  practice  -without  reflecting  on 
the  rules  by  which  he  does  it.  If  a man  has  practical 
experience  in  the  value  of  land,  he  can  tell  its  capa- 
bilities from  the  herbage,  depth  of  soil,  &c.,  without 


catechising  himself  as  to  the  reasons  for  his  con- 
clusions. 

873.  Have  you  ever  thought  it  would  be  possible  to 
fix  the  rents  upon  a sliding  scale,  according  as  the 
price  of  produce  varies  from  year  to  year  ? — It  passed 
through  my  mind,  but  I don’t  think- it  would  give 
satisfaction. 

874.  You  mean  to  the  tenant? — To  the  tenant. 

875.  And  why  would  the  tenant  object  to  it? — 
The  tenant  would  greatly  object  to  it,  because  he 
would  be  uncertain  as  to  what  his  position  would  be 
next  year,  and  then  lie  would  imagine  that  if  his  land 
became  more  productive,  and  if  he  improved  it  him- 
self, that  he  might  be  charged  for  these  improvements 
by  an  increased  rent.  I think  he  would  prefer  to 
have  a stated  rent  for  a stated  period. 

876.  Do  you  think  he  would  like  to  have  it  fixed 
for  fifteen  years  or  a shorter  term  ? — I fancy  it 
would  depend  on  the  times.  If  the  times  grow 
worse  he  would  like  to  have  it  fixed  for  a shorter  period. 

877.  But  if  the  times  get  better? — Then,  as  a matter 
of  course,  he  would  rather  have  it  fixed  for  a longer 
period. 

878.  You  have  not  had  much  to  do  with  the  sale 
of  tenant-right? — No,  not  a great  deal. 

879.  There  is  less  sold  now  than  there  was  a few 
years  ago  ? — I have  not  had  much  experience  of  it 
except  lately.  We  had  five  or  six  cases  in  Court  the 
other  day  in  which  the  tenants  gave  a fabulous  amount 
for  small  farms.  After  hearing  the  evidence  in  Court 
one  would  imagine  that  no  sane  man  could  object  to 
the  rent,  but  notwithstanding  that,  when  we  went  to 
examine  the  lands  we  found  it  extraordinarily  poor 
land  and  the  rent  high.  There  was  one  case  I know 
where  the  rent  was  £50  andtheman  gave £140  or  £150. 
Two  years  ago  at  this  very  place  we  reduced  the  rent  to 
£31.  Itwas  the  dearest  piece  of  land  that  I have  known, 
it  was  excessively  bad.  But  you  must  remember  that 
the  hunger  to  get  a piece  of  land  in  Ireland  is  very 
great  even  where  the  rent  is  exorbitant.  If  the 
people  can  scrape  the  money  together  in  any  way  they 
will  try  and  get  hold  of  the  land  no  matter  what  the 
rent  may  be.  Of  course  this  man  that  I referred  to 
knew  that  he  had  the  Land  Court  to  come  to,  but  I 
believe  that  even  if  the  people  had  no  redress  in  that 
regard  they  would  still  be  ready  to  pay  very  high  prices 
for  land  though  the  land  would  not  be  worth  it. 

880.  And  that  land  hunger  is  on  now  the  same  as 
at  any  other  time  ? — Well,  if  they  have  the  money  they 
will  give  it  for  land,  but  I don’t  think  there  is  much 
money  amongst  them  now.  If  they  had  it  they  would 
prefer  land  to  the  money.  Having  no  other  industry 
to  go  on  with  they  must  do  something. 

881.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  in  the  parts  of  the 
country  with  which  you  are  acquainted  rents  are  well 
paid  ? — I have  no  knowledge  on  this  subject. 

882:  Not  having  the  means  of  knowing  the  amount 
of  intimidation  there  is  there? — No,  I have  no  means 
of  knowing. 

883.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 

question  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ? I have 

thought  a good  deal  about  it. 

884.  Could  you  suggest  anything  which  would  im- 
prove its  working,  or  does  anything  occur  to  you  that 
might  be  done  to  induce  tenants  to  more  largely 
take  advantage  of  it  than  they  do? — If  the 
times  get  settled  I think  they  would  be  inclined  to 
buy,  but  they  are  rather  afraid  at  present.  The 
farmers  don’t  know  whether  we  have  reached  the 
bottom  yet,  so  far  as  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, sheep  and  cattle  are  concerned.  They  are  afraid 
of  two  or  three  things.  They  are  afraid  of  the  tax- 
ation which  might  be  put  upon  them.  In  the  first 
place  they  are  afraid  of  being  assessed  for  income  tax 
under  schedule  A.  They  are  afraid  of  having  to  pay 
the  whole  of  the  poor  rate  instead  of  the  half.  In  the 

county  Kerry  the  poor  rates  are  enormously  high 

about  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and  the  county  cess 
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is  two  shillings  in  the  pound  each  levy.  In  most 
instances  the  tenants  pay  the  whole  of  the  county 
cess.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions  in  late  lettings. 
The  farmers  are  afraid  the  poor  rates  will  come  to  an 
enormous  sum,  and  I think  they  have  good  reason  for 
thinking  that.  In  a great  many  instances  the  Labourers 
Cottage  Act  has  put  an  enormous  burden  on  the 
rates.  In  Tralee  Union  we  have  before  us  a project 
for  169  labourers’  cottages.  The  greater  number  of 
these  cottages  have  been  adjudicated  upon,  and  some 
were  adjourned  for  various  reasons,  but  I understand 
from  their  engineer,  that  there  is  a scheme  in  prepar- 
ation for  increasing  the  number  of  labourers’  cottages 
in  that  union  to  400.  Well,  the  erection  of  400  cot- 
tages means  the  expenditure  by  the  union  of  £40,000, 
at  the  rate  of  £100  for  each  cottage,  and  that  falls  on 
the  rates.  Half  of  it  falls  on  the  rates  at  once.  Of 
course  they  cannot  charge  the  labourer  more  than 
one  shilling  a week,  so  that  the  remaining  £20,000 
comes  on  the  rates  immediately.  The  landlord  pays 
half  of  the  poor  rates. 

885.  Lord Milltown. — But  in  holdings  of  lour  pounds 
and  under,  does  not  he  pay  the  whole  ? — Yes,  the  whole. 

886.  And  there  are  a great  many  of  these  in  Kerry  ? 
— There  are,  but  there  are  also  a great  many  over  that 
valuation. 

887.  The  President. — You  think  the  dread  of  paying 
this  heavy  rate  deters  the  people  from  purchasing? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  another  matter  that  I would  like  to 
call  your  attention  to.  I don’t  think  there  would  be 
any  great  disposition,  either  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords or  tenants  to  come  to  a bargain  about  land  until 
that  condition  by  which  one-fifth  of  the  purchase- 
money  is  obliged  to  be  left,  as  security  is  done  away 
■with.  Landlords  are  obliged,  in  prudence,  to  demand, 
on  account  of  the  one-fifth  deposit,  a greater  number 
of  years’  purchase  than  they  would  be  contented  with 
if  the  whole  money  was  to  be  paid  down  on  the  nail, 
because  they  have  no  guarantee  that  they  will  ever 
receive  that  one-fifth,  seeing  that  if  the  instalments 
are  unpaid  the  Commission  will  draw  on  it,  and  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  years  it  may  be  nil,  so  that  a person  who 
may  be  willing  to  sell  his  land  at  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase calculates  that  he  is  only  getting  sixteen  years’ 
purchase  certain. 

8S8.  The  President — He  will  get  his  one-fifth 
safely  at  the  end  of  the  time  ? — That  is  what  I don’t 
think  he  will ; I fear  he  will  not.  If  the  instalments 
are  so  high  that  bad  times  prevent  the  tenants  from 
being  able  to  meet  them,  then,  of  course,  the  Land 
Commission  will  draw  on  the  deposit,  and  if  they  draw 
heavily  on  the  deposit,  of  course  there  will  be  nothing 
for  the  landlord  at  the  end  of  15  years.  Therefore,  I 
think  that  if  that  condition  about  the  deposit  of  one- 
fifth  is  not  abolished,  sales  under  this  Act  will  be  both 
unsatisfactory  and  few.  That  is  my  idea. 

889.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  way  in  which 
the  local  authorities  could  be  brought  into  the  working 
of  the  Act  byway  of  providing  security? — What  do  you 
mean  ? 

890.  One  of  the  questions  referred  to  us  is  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  Act  of  1885  may  be  expedited  and 
extended  by  providing  security  through  the  intervention 
of  local  authorities  ? — I don’t  see  how  the  local  autho- 
rities would  be  brought  into  it.  I don’t  think  it  would 
work ; I don’t  think  that  people  would  like  to  burden 
themselves  for  getting  estates  for  other  men.  I find 
that  there  is  a feeling  prevalent  amongst  the  small 
farmers,  and,  indeed,  they  are  not  very  small  either, 
against  the  Labourers  Act.  They  think  it  a great 
hardship  that  they  should  have  splendid  houses  built 
for  labourers,  while  those  who  have  to  pay  the  rates 
for  building  those  houses  have  themselves  to  live  in 
miserable  cottages. 

891.  And  it  does  not  work  satisfactorily  then? — I 
am  afraid  it  will  not  work  satisfactorily.  There  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done  yet.  The  houses  are  not  finished, 
the  great  bulk  of  them  have  not  been  begun  yet. 

S92.  Do  the  guardians  build  houses  of  a better 
quality  than  the  farmers  consider  necessary  for  the 


labourers  ? — They  look  upon  it  that  the  houses  are  a 
great  deal  better  than  they  themselves  have. 

893.  Lord  Milltown.  — The  houses  of  small  tenants 
themselves  are  very  bad? — Yes,  especially  in  Kerry, 
some  of  them  not  fit  for  pig-styes.  Tenants  would 
object  to  pay  for  far  superior  houses  for  labourers 
than  they  themselves  occupy. 

894.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
feeling  of  unfairness  about  the  way  that  houses  are 
erected  for  certain  men  in  certain  places? — No,  I have 
no  experience  of  that.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
expense  and  circumlocution  about  the  way  in  which 
this  Act  is  worked.  A scheme  is  submitted  to  the 
Local  Government  Board,  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  sends  down  an  inspector,  who  holds  an  investiga- 
tion, visits  the  sites,  and,  should  he  approve  of  them 
and  report  favourably,  a conditional  order  is  made 
fixing  the  sites,  and  then  the  several  cases  are  sent  to 
the  Land  Commission  to  determine  by  how  much  the 
occupiers’  rent  is  to  be  abated,  and  how  much  the 
Board  of  Guardians  are  to  pay  the  landlord.  Add  to 
all  this  engineers’  expenses,  solicitors’  costs,  &c.,  <fcc., 
the  preliminary  outlay  becomes  veiy  heavy. 

895.  And  does  all  that  come  on  the  rates  ? — Every- 
thing comes  on  the  rates. 

896.  Even  if  some  houses  were  built,  don’t  you 
think  they  might  be  done  more  economically  than  now  ? 
— I think  so,  there  is  another  feeling  amongst  the 
people  to  which  I wish  to  call  attention.  They  believe 
that  every  Act  of  Parliament  passed  puts  a burden  on 
the  rates.  There  is  the  “Ballot  Act  ” for  instance,  and 
the  “ Parliamentary  Registration  Act.”  Everything 
puts  an  additional  burden  on  the  rates,  which  I think 
should  not  be  called  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  at 
all,  but  for  the  relief  of  the  Consolidated  Fund. 

897.  And  have  you  rates  as  high  as  four  shillings 
in  the  pound? — Yes,  in  Kerry.  The  valuation  of 
the  great  part  of  Kerry  is  small  compared  with  a good 
deal  of  Clare,  or  a good  deal  of  Limerick.  Kerry 
being  largely  mountain  land,  suited  for  pasture,  is 
not  so  highly  valued  as  corn-producing  land. 

898.  Lord  Milltoum. — With  regard  to  labourers’ 
cottages,  have  not  the  tenants  the  remedy  in  their  own 
hands,  by  refusing  to  elect  guardians  which  would  put 
burdens  on  the  rates  ? — Of  course  they  have. 

899.  And  fortunately  there  is  a limit  in  the  Act  put 
in  by  Lord  Fitzgerald,  limiting  the  amount  that  can  be 
put  upon  the  rates,  at  a shilling  in  the  pound  ?— I 
don’t  know  how  even  that  is  to  be  paid.  It  is  a very 
good  thing  to  have  labourers’  cottages  if  you  have 
labour  for  the  men  who  occupy  them. 

900.  You  thinkthere  is  no  use  in  building  houses  for 
men  if  you  have  no  employment  for  them  ?— Yes,  and 
that  is  w hat  I fear  has  been  done  in  a great  many  cases. 

901.  With  regard  to  the  fall  in  the  priceof  produce,  I 
think  that  is  not  limited  to  cattle? — I think  it  is 
universal. 

902.  I think  you  mentioned  that  there  is  a con- 
siderable rise  in  sheep  ?— At  present. 

903.  Well,  I am  supposing  you  are  speaking  of 
the  present?— For  the  last  four  or  five  or  six  years, 
everything  you  could  mention  fell,  everything  that  the 
tenant  has  to  pay  his  rent  was  down.  That  was  so 
in  the  district  I was  in. 

904.  But  recollect  it  is  only  in  the  last  year  that 
judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  at  lower  rates  than 
before  ? — I would  not  confine  it  to  a year. 

905.  I understood  it  was  within  the  last  year  that 
the  Commissioners  made  an  additional  reduction  in 
the  rents,  and  only  within  the  last  year  ? — I don’t 
think  so  at  all.  I think  that  for  the  last  two  or  three 
years  we  have  been  reducing  the  rents  something  more 
than  we  did  for  the  first  two  years.  For  the 
first  two  years  we  did  not  make  the  reductions  so  much 
because  we  thought  there  were  signs  of  amendment  in. 
the  times,  but  instead  of  amendment  taking  place,  there 
was  seen  a further  depression. 

906.  And  the  extra  lowering  of  the  rents  be"an 

the  third  year?— I think  so.  • . 

907.  That  was  ini  883? — A bout  the  beginning  of  1884. 
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908.  As  a matter  of  fact  there  is  now  a considerable 
rise  in  the  price  of  sheep? — Yes,  a considerable  rise 
in  the  price  of  sheep. 

909.  And  in  the  price  of  wool? — Fes. 

910.  And  the  staple  products  remain  much  at  the 
same  prices  they  were  when  you  commenced  your 
operations? — Yes,  corn;  especially  oats. 

911.  Everything  remains  about  the  same  with  the 
exception  of  cattle  ? — Cattle  and  sheep  fell  every  year. 

912.  We  are  speaking  of  now.  As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  staple  products  of  the  farm,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  cattle,  are  not  now  lower  than  when  you  began 
your  operations  ? — I think  butter  is  lower. 

913.  A trifle  lower  perhaps  ? — Butter  is  now  rising. 
I am  only  speaking  of  the  country  which  I know  my- 
self where  butter  is  a great  staple  commodity,  and  butter 
has  been  very  low  this  year  indeed.  The  price  did  not 
rise  till  nearly  the  whole  crop  was  sold. 

914.  But  it  is  rising  ? — Yes. 

915.  And  sheep  and  wool  are  considerably  higher  ? 
— Yes ; but  sheep  and  wool  don’t  affect  Kerry,  where 
they  have  few  sheep.  In  the  greater  pax-t  of  Kerry 
they  have  no  sheep  except  some  miserable  little  animals 
not  worth  ten  shillings  each. 

916.  But,  important  as  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry  is, 
we  have  to  consider  the  whole  of  Ireland,  and  I am 
speaking  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Well,  I am  giving 
you  my  experience.  I believe  Galway  has  been 
benefited  very  much  by  the  increase  in  the  price  of 
sheep.  It  has  not  benefited  so  much  in  the  price  of 
wool,  I think.  They  sold  it  at  the  low  price  of  nine  pence 
in  the  pound.  It  is  now  one  shilling,  I undertand. 

917.  Judge  Neligan. — You  say  that  the  price  of 
butter  is  now  higher  than  it  was,  but  is  not  the  quantity 
of  butter  made  much  less  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  quantity — 
the  yield  is  very  much  less  than  it  was  some  time  since. 
The  butter  districts  in  Keny  are  deteriorating  greatly. 

918.  But  what  I want  to  point  out  your  attention 
to  is  this — if  the  price  of  butter  is  higher  than  it  was, 
less  of  the  article  is  produced  ? — Yes ; and  the  great 
bulk  of  the  butter  crop  was  sold  before  the  rise  came, 
so  that  the  small  tenant-farmers  have  not  benefited 
much  at  all  by  the  present  rise. 

919.  You  stated  just  now  that  what  you  call  the 
land  hunger  prevails  in  Clare  and  Kerry,  and  that 
there  is  the  greatest  anxiety  by  men  to  buy  up  and 
get  into  possession  of  a bit  of  land? — Yes,  where 
they  have  the  money ; but  I don’t  think  they  have 
the  money  now — many  of  them. 

920.  Any  influence  which  would  prevent  them 
gratifying  that  land  hunger — I mean  any  external 
influence — must  be  a very  serious  one  ? — Of  course,  I 
suppose  it  would  be. 

921.  Are  you  aware  whether  there  is  anything  in 
the  nature  of  external  influence  which  would  interfere 
with  their  gratification  of  that  hunger? — Nothing 
except  common  report,  what  we  see  in  the  newspapers. 
I know  nothing  about  it  myself. 

922.  Did  I understand  you  to  say,  in  answer  to 
Lord  Milltown,  that  since  1884  you  have  been  lower- 
ing rents  in  the  prospect  of  a continual  fall  in  prices  ? 
— Taking  the  present  prices,  and  the  probability  of 
their  not  being  very  much  better. 

923.  But  you  did  take  into  account  the  probability 
that  they  would  go  down? — No,  nor  that  they  would  con- 
tinue as  bad  as  they  were,  because  the  rents  we  fixed 
are  impossible  rents  at  the  price  of  produce  last  year. 
To  pay  the  whole  of  the  judicial  rents  last  year  on  the 
price  of  produce  would  be  a perfect  impossibility. 

924.  Lord  Milltown. — On  what  basis  did  you  fix 
rents  last  year? — Last  year  and  the  year  before 
we  endeavoured  to  fix  the  rents  at  a sum  which  we 
considered  would  be  fair  for  a medium  year,  not  basing 
our  rents  upon  what  could  have  been  paid  up  to 
December  last,  because  if  we  did  that  we  should  have 
made  them  a great  deal  lower.  We  calculated  rent 
upon  an  average  year  in  the  hope  that  there  would  be 
some  increase  in  the  prices  in  the  future. 

925.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  don’t  think  that  prices  are 
likely  to  go  up  very  soon  ? — I don’t  think  the  price  of 


corn  will  go  up  at  all.  It  is  very  bad.  That  is  in 
consequence  of  the  foreign  crops  we  are  getting  in. 
That  is  one  reason. 

926.  You  say  the  climate  is  much  changed  and 
the  quantity  of  produce  does  not  appeal-  so  great  ? — 
I examined  a farm  the  other  day,  and  I was  sur- 
prised upon  looking  at  the  depth  of  the  soil,  and 
believing  it  to  be  capable  of  producing  a very 
good  crop  of  corn,  to  discover  that  there  were  only 
three  or  four  barrels  of  fourteen  stone  to  the  acre.  I 
think  the  man  must  have  treated  his  land  very  badly, 
for,  from  its  quality,  it  ought  to  have  produced  a great 
deal  more  than  that.  He  told  me  he  had  manured  it. 

927.  You  have  had  experience  as  to  the  quality  of 
a fair  average  crop  of  barley,  oats,  and  wheat  this 
year  ? — I don’t  know  anything  about  wheat. 

928.  Well,  about  barley  ? — I don’t  know  much 
about  barley. 

929.  There  is  a good  deal  of  barley  in  Kerry  ? — It 
is  about  an  average  crop,  1 think  ; but  it  is  not  over 
an  average  crop. 

930.  The  prices  are  very  low  ? — I don’t  know  at 
what  piice  barley  is  selling,  but  the  price  of  oats  is 
low.  I know  more  about  them. 

931.  And  you  don’t  think  the  prices  are  likely  to 
improve  ? — It  is  hard  to  say.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
having  regard  to  the  rate  to  be  paid  for  labour,  Ac. 

932.  Accordingly,  if  you  were  asked  to  fix  judicial 
i-ents,  which  you  have  been  fixing  since  the  Act  of 
1881,  you  would  reduce  the  rents  now  more  than  you 
have  done  ? — Not  with  regard  to  corn ; with  regard  to 
the  earlier  cases  of  grass  farms,  yes. 

933.  But  having  regard  to  the  price  of  produce 
generally  1 — The  price  of  corn  was  as  bad  then  as  it  is 
now.  When  we  come  across  corn  land  we.  often  re- 
duce it  much  below  Griffith’s  valuation. 

934.  But  the  prices  of  cattle  ax-e  lower  than  they 
were  ? — Oh,  I thought  you  were  speaking  of  corn  lands. 

935.  I am  speaking  generally  ? — I say  that  px-ices 
are  lower  now.  We  reduced  grass  lands  less  than 
corn  laxxds. 

936.  Did  you  not  fix  the  rents  ten  or  twelve  per 
cent,  lower  last  year  than  the  previous  year  ? — I did 
not  say  anything  about  ten  or  twelve  per  cent.,  be- 
cause we  had  not  analogous  cases.  I said  that  the 
tendency  was  to  reduce.  It  would  be  hard  to  give  a 
percentage  unless  we  had  exactly  similar  cases. 

937.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  if  rents  are  fair  there  can 
be  no  complaint  if  they  are  exacted  ? — I think  myself 
that  some  of  the  rents  that  were  fixed  in  the  beginning 
are  higher  than  I would  like  to  see  them  now,  especially 
of  certain  qualities  of  grass  land.  The  Kerry  lands  now, 
for  instance — the  bad  Kerx-y  lands — and  worse  and 
worse  they  have  got  for  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
because  there  is  no  demand  for  Kerry  cattle.  Men 
were  used  to  bring  their  cattle  from  'fair  to  fair,, 
and  if  they  wanted  the  price  of  their  breakfast  they 
could  not  get  one  beast  off. 

938.  Have  you  thought  anything  about  the  position 
of  leaseholders  ? Do  you  think  they  are  labouring 
under  any  grievance? — Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 
They  are  the  cream  of  the  tenants.  They  are 
the  men  who  have  oftentimes  given  large  extra  rents 
for  the  purpose  of  having  the  security  of  not  having 
their  rents  increased,  and  not  being  able  to  be  evicted. 
I know  very  well  that  on  farms  held  from  year  to 
year  the  rent  has  been  very  mxxch  reduced,  while  the 
leaseholders  required  the  reduction  as  much  as  any- 
body. 

939.  Have  you  known  landlords  who  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  their  position  ? — Oh,  many  cases. 

940.  Lord  Milltown. — And  owners  1— And  owners. 

941.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  are  of  opinion  that  they 
should  all  be  given  the  opportunity  of  having  their 
rents  fixed? — Yes,  I think  the  leaseholders  shoxxld 
be  allowed  to  come  into  the  courts  and  have  their 
rents  fixed.  Some  of  them,  of  course,  would  not  like 
to  go  into  court  and  have  their  rents  fixed.  There  is 
only  a certain  class  of  leaseholders  who  would  avail 
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tliemseives  of  the  Act,  because  there  are  some  lease- 
holders who  have  their  land  at  2s.  G d.  or  5s.  an  acre, 
and  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  come  into  court. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Very  sorry. 

942.  Sir  James  Gaird. — You  said  the  better  parts 
of  Kerry  had  deteriorated  greatly? — Yes;  the  effect 
of  dairying  cattle  on  the  same  land  has  the  effect  of 
deteriorating  the  land.  When  the  bone  producing 
quality  is  not  restored  to  the  land  by  phosphates. 
If  lands  are  continually  used  for  dairying,  they 
would  require  a dressing  of  superphosphate  of  lime — 
something  that  will  restore  bone  to  the  land. 

943.  That  will  be  the  case  in  all  dairy  land  ? — Yes, 
in  all  dairy  land. 

Mr.  Neligcm. — -In  all  parts  of  Ireland  ? 

944.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Have  you  knowledge  of 
that  effect  in  all.  parts  of  Ireland  ?— I have  not ; my 
knowledge  is  confined  to  Kerry.  Cheshire  and  other 
counties  in  England  all  suffer  very  much  in  that  way. 

945.  It  is  not  the  effect  of  the  seasons  being  incle- 
ment, but  want  of  phosphates? — The  seasons  have 
very  much  injured  the  land  by  making  it  rushy. 

946.  Then  the  seasons  have  something  to  say  to 
it  ? — A great  deal  to  say  to  it. 

, 947.  With  regard  to  the  land  purchase,  I don’t 
quite  understand.  You  said  the  poor  rates  were  4s.  ? 
— That  is  about — I cannot  say  exactly. 

948.  Is  that  paid  half  by  the  landlord  and  half  by 
the  tenant  ? — It  is. 

949.  You  say  the  landlords  might- object  to  the 
tenant  getting  advances? — I think  I would  object 
myself.  The  difficulty  is  that  one-fifth  is  reserved  for 
fifteen  years.  There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  instal- 
ments will  be  paid  for  fifteen  years. 

950.  Well,  if  the  instalments  are  paid,  that  fifth 
is  paid  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  and  in  the  mean  time 
he  gets  three  per  cent,  on  his  deposit. 

951.  Well,  supposing  through  any  unfortunate 
seasons  coming  on,  in  which  the  tenant  found  it  im- 
possible to  pay,  the  landlord  cannot  well  receive  his 
three  per  cent,  up  to  the  end  of  the  fifteen  years  ? — 
I suppose  if  the  Commission  draw  upon  the  deposit 
for  the  payment  of  instalments  the  landlord  can  only 
•get  interest  on  the  balance  in  hand. 

952.  Have  you  not  the  right  to  draw  on  the  instal- 
ment?— The  Commissioners  are  bound  to  get  the 
instalments  by  hook  or  by  crook.  If  they  cannot  get 
the  money  from  the  tenants  they  will  draw  on  the 
deposit,  and  if  they  have  to  draw  largely  and  fre- 
quently it  may  come  to  pass  that  the  landlord  may 
Ipse  both,  iuterest  and  principal,  hence  the  deposit  is 
not  a negotiable  security  on  which  the  landlord  can 
borrow  much  money. 

953.  And  for  that  l'eason  landlords  are  not  anxious 
to  sell  ? — I imagine  that  that  is  a factor.  It  is  a 
factor  that  would  be  borne  in  their  minds. 

954.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  Government 
ought  not  to  require  that  deposit  for  their  own 
security  ? — I think  it  is  not  required  at  all.  I think 
if  : they  do  not  pay  too  much  for  the  land,  and 
the  instalments  are  fair,  they  will  be  very  sure  of 
being  paid,  -without  requiring  that  deposit  at  all 

955.  But  would  not  that  be  purely  this — that  you 
take  away  the  risk  from  the  landlord  and  place  it  upon 
th?  Government  ? — I take  it  away  because  the  Act 
won’t  work  with  it. 

956.  The  landlords  will  not  sell  on  these  terms? — 
They  will  not,  excepting  that  they  cannot  help  it ; at 
least  that  is  my  idea  of  it. 

957.  You  don’t  know  as  a fact  that  that  is  the  bar- 
rier ? — -No,  I don’t  know  that  it  is ; but  some  persons 
when  they  . come  to  inquire,  and  find  that  this  is  the 
case,  their,  ardour  for  sale  is  very  much  damped.  • 

, ,958.  It  would  not  affect  the  tenant  at  all,? — It  would 
not  affect  the  tenant  but  in  this  way,  that  the  landlord 
Requires  a larger  amount  to  guarantee  him  from  loss. 
The,  Government  guarantees  the  interest  on  the  deposit. 
. ;9q9.  Do  the  Land  Purchase  Commissioners  not  fix 
the  price  of  purchase? — The  way  the  Land.  Commis- 
sioners work,  as  I understand  it,  is  that  the  landlord 


and  tenant  agree  as  to  what  they  will,  give,  and  they 
send  the  agreement  into  the  Land  Commissioners,  who 
send  down  an  inspector  to  see  if  it  is  a fair  bargain,  and 
sanction  it  if  it  is. 

960.  There  is  no  recognised  principle  in  twenty  years 
purchase  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

961.  That  seems  to  be  contemplated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone ? — There  is  no  reason  why  twenty  years  purchaso 
should  not  be  a fair  standard,  provided  the  rent  is  fair 
— provided  you  calculate  it  as  fair.  That  ought  to  be 
just  as  fair  as  fifteen  or  ten  years  purchase  calculated 
on  a rack  rent. 

962.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Twenty  years  purchase 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  the  tenant,  because  he 
would  be  paying  one-fifth  less  than  his  present  rent, 
and  in  forty-eight  years  become  the  owner  of  his  farm ; 
— Yes.  Supposing  you  take  the  £10  judicial  rent  and 
the  tenant  purchases  at  twenty  years  purchase,  the  in- 
stalment comes  to  £8  instead  of  £10.  That,  when  it  is 
looked  at,  would  seem  very  good,  but  still  they  obj  ect  to  it. 

963.  How  much  would  that  be? — I .should  say 
twenty  per  cent. 

964.  That  is  £1? — Twenty  per  cent,  would  be  what 
he  would  receive  nominally  of  advantage  under  the 
Act,  but  I would  say  half  of  that  would  go  for  the 
increased  taxes.  At  present  he  would  be  ten  per 
cent,  better  off. 

965.  Supposing  that  to  be  the  case  he  still  would  be 
paying  ten  per  cent,  less  on  his  rent  for  the  rest  of  his 
time,  and  have  security  and  confidence.  That  seems  to 
be  a great  advantage  to  the  tenant? — The  great  bulk 
of  the  tenants  don’t  care  what  happens  in  forty  years 
time.  They  care  for  the  .present  and  want  to  get  pre- 
sent relief 

966.  But  they  -will  be  better  off  than  at  present? — 
Oh,  they  dread  the  punctuality  with  which  the  in- 
stalments must  be  paid. 

967.  That  applies  to  smaller  tenants  ? — I think  the 
men  who  pay  large  rents  are  of  the  class  who  would 
appreciate  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  fee-simple. 
I don’t  think  the  great  bulk  of  the  small  tenants  care 
much  whether  it  is  fee-simple  or  whether  it  is.  not  if 
they  should  secure  a low  rent. 

968.  Do  you  know  after  the  rent  is  taken  the  taxes 
are  paid  by  the  landlord  or  not  ? — That  is  according  to 
the  bargain  you  make.  The  tenant  and  the  landlord 
may  agree  to  take  twenty  years  purchase  of  the  gross 
judicial  rent  after  taking  in  the  reduced  taxes.  Of 
course  if  they  do  that  it  is  a greater  amount  of  purchase 
than  if  you  take  the  first  taxes.  Then  another  thing 
which  will  militate  against  it  is  the  great  number  of 
rundale  farms. 

969.  What  are  they  ? — They  arise  from  subdivision. 

A man  may  have  a half  acre  here,  another  acre  there, 
and  two  or  three  acres  in  another  place,  and  the  whole 
may  be  like  a chess  board  on  the  townland  in  which 
no  plots  are  together. 

970.  Is  there  no  law  in  Ireland,  as  in  England,  by 
which  these  lots  may  be  exchanged  ? — They  might  do 
it  if  they  found  it  would  be  to  their  advantage,  but  it 
should  be  made  compulsory. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  impossible. 

971.  Witness. — It  has  been  done  in  Ireland,  but 
there  was  one  great  objection  to  it.  When  the  greater 
number  of  landlords  wanted  to  unite  property  like 
that  it  always  meant  an  increase  of  rent,  and  the  tenants 
always  hated  it  for  that  reason. 

972.  The  President. — That  was  a very  natural 
reason? — If  I was  a commissioner  myself,  and  was 
asked  to  buy  a property  that  was  held  in  that  way  I 
would  not  touch  it  with  a tongs. 

973.  Sir  James  Caird. — To  re-arrange  it? — Not 
until  it  was  re-arranged. 

974.  J can  speak  from  knowledge  of  England  where 
it  is  a thing  that  is  constantly  done  ? — It  is  a thing 
which  should  be  compulsory. 

975.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  confined  to  one  or  two 

counties  ? — In  counties  which  I am  used  to.  It  is  very 
often  done  in  Kerry  and  now  in  Clare,  in  poor  lands 
especially.  . _ , - 
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976.  The  President. — How  did  it  come  about 
originally? — In  subdivision.  A'  man  had  two  or 
three  children  and  used  to  subdivide  the  land  between 
them,  and  give  a piece  here  and  a piece  there,  and  in 
order  that  one  should  not  get  all  the  black,  or  bog  land, 
and  another  all  the  upland  he  used  to  divide  it  in 
plots ; when  there  is  one  industrious  man  and  he  wants 
to  sow  some  winter  wheat  he1  cannot  do  so  until  his 
neighbours  take  in  their  cattle  from  his  ground,  and 
until  they  chose  to  take  up  the  land  for  tillage  he  can 
do  nothing — it  is  a great  drawback  to  industry. 

977.  Sir  James  Gawd. — Under  any  circumstances 
do  you  think  that  the  change  from  landlords  to  tenants 
would  be  rapid  in  Ireland  under  this  system? — That 
all  depends  upon  the  stability  of  the  times.  If  they 
think  the  times  are  likely  either  to  mend  or  to  remain 
stationary  and  not. get  worse,  a good  many  people 
would  like  to  buy ; especially  those  having  considerable 
farms. 

978.  Well  that  will  operate  both  ways,  and  sellers 
tliinking  times  are  better  will  be  anxious  to  get  more  ? 
* — I think  many  will  be  only  too  anxious  to  get  out  of 
it. 

979.  Then  you  think  if  times  mend  the  farms 
would  go  rapidly  ? — I think  they  would. 

980.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  much  risk  of  tenants 


whose  credit  will  be  increased  by  their  becoming  free- 
holders of  running  into  debt  ? — It  will  be  a long  time 
before  they  get  increased  credit,  because  it  will  be 
a long  time  before  they  get  clear  of  the  instalments. 

981.  But  the  instalments  will  be  less  than  the  rent 
you  know  ? — Oh  I know,  but  they  will  militate  against 
their  credit  still. 

982.  I only  wanted  to  know  if  there  was  a danger 
of  tenants  on  becoming  free-liolders  and  getting 
increased  credit  would  thereby  obtain  increased  loans  ? 
— I don’t  know.  I think  their  credit  is  veiy  much 
stopped  at  present — it  is  almost  nil  at  present. 

983.  Lord  Milltown. — You  said  in  a great  number 
of  cases  last  year  that  the  judicial  rents  could  not  be 
paid  out  of  the  land  ? — Yes.  They  could  not  be  paid 
last  year. 

984.  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year  ? — 
Yes,  about  the  worst  I recollect. 

985.  Therefore  that  fact  will  by  no  means  prove  that 
that  rent  was  not  a fair  one  in  ordinary  years  ? — No, 
except  in  a few  cases. 

986.  No  matter  what  might  be  the  year  such  an 
occurrence  might  take  place  ? — It  might.  I know 
persons  who  have  made  nothing  out  of  last  year  and 
who  have  had  to  draw  on  their  capital  to  pay  the 
rent. 


Mr.  John  F.  Bomford,  examined. 


987.  The  President. — Mr.  Bomford,  how  long  have 
you  been  one  of  the  Commissioners? — Since  November, 
1881. 

988.  And  you  are  an  extensive  agriculturist  as 
well? — Yes,  my  lord. 

989.  Do  you  still  keep  on  your  fanning  ? — Yes.  I 
have  a little  over  500  acres  still. 

990.  You  are  working  in  Ulster  ? — Yes,  nearly 
altogether  in  Ulster.  I have  been  in  Antrim,  Down, 
Derry,  and  Tyrone  until  last  year,  and  since  then 
in  the  entire  province.  I should  have  said  Cavan, 
too. 

991.  I ask  you  another  question  which  I have 
asked  other  commissioners.  In  reductions  of  rents 
which  you  have  made  during  the  past  few  months 
have  you  given  a greater  reduction  in  proportion 
than  you  gave  two  years  ago? — Yes,  in  the  last 
year,  and  so  far  in  this  year  the  reduction  has  been 
greater. 

992.  What  sort  of  percentage  do  you  think? — 
Well,  I never  actually  calculated  the  percentage,  but 
I think  the  average  would  be  about  seven  or  seven 
and  a half  greater,  but  I never  made  any  actual  cal- 
culation. 

993.  That  is  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices? — 
Yes,  my  lord. 

994.  But  you  did  not  go  entirely  on  the  prices  at 
the  present  moment  ? You  have  an  average  for  some 
years  back  ? — Certainly. 

995.  But  the  fall  will  affect  that  average.  What 
are  the  products  in  the  part  of  Ulster  in  which  you 
worked  which  you  took  chiefly  into  account  in  esti- 
mating the  value? — Chiefly  oats,  potatoes,  and  flax, 
and  in  a less  degree  the  rearing  of  young  stock, 
butter,  and  pork.  These  are  the  chief  things. 

996.  Well,  have  the  prices  of  all  these  fallen? — ■ 
No.  I could  not  say  that  the  price  of  flax  has  fallen 
much  since  the  commission  has  been  working,  and  I 
would  not  say  that  it  has  fallen  at  all  within  the  last 
two  years. 

997.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  sale  of  tenant- 
right  lately  ? Has  that  been  much  ? Has  the  sale  of 
tenahts’  interest  been  as  great  during  the  last  year  ? — 

I know  only  by  hearsay. 

998.  Only  by  hearsay.  You  have  not  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  it? — Yes,  occasionally.  In  one  case, 
recently,  we  had  to  fix  a true  value. 

999.  Did  you  fix  it  high  in  that  case  ? — We  fixed 
it  very  high  in  that  case.' 


1000.  Then  it  has  not  fallen? — I have  no  evidence 
that  it  has.  At  all  sales  that  I have  heard  of  it  has 
been  as  high  as  for  some  time  back,  or  veiy  nearly  so. 
But  I cannot  give  reliable  evidence  on  that  matter. 
I cannot  rely  on  what  I have  heard. 

1001.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  lately? — Yes, 
lately.  There  was  only  one  case  lately  in  which  we 
fixed  a true  value. 

1002.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  what  county  was  that  ? — 
In  Antrim.  I don’t  know  that  it  is  exactly  a case  to 
bring  forward,  because  we  dissented  on  it. 

1003.  The  President. — Are  landlords  of  their  own 
accord  giving  reductions  on  judicial  rents? — Yes,  Iliave 
heai’d  so.-  I"see  that  Lord 'Lansdowne  has  given  a reduc- 
tion of  twenty  per  cent,  on  his  estate — so  I was  informed. 

1004.  Lord  Milltown. — Where — in  Kerry? — Yes. 

1005.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  turned  your 
attention  to  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ? I sup- 
pose you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it  officially  ? — I have 
nothing  to  do  with  it  officially,  but  of  course  I read  it 
over. 

1006.  Can  you  give  any  recommendation — any 
suggestion  you  can  make  which  would  induce  tenants 
to  come  forward  more  rapidly  ? — I have  been  riiyself, 
where  I was  interested,  trying  to  get  tenants  to  pur- 
chase, but  I always  found  it  was  hard  to  make  them 
understand  the  Act,  or  that  the  entire  amount  of 
money  was  to  come  from  Government. 

1007.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  made  to  under- 
stand this  they  would  come  and  take  advantage  of  it  ? 
— I suppose  they  would,  but  I have  never  succeeded  in 
getting  them  to  think  of  doing  it. 

1008.  You  don’t  think  the  working  of  the  Act 
could  be  facilitated  by  any  scheme  through  which  the 
security  could  be  provided  by  the  intervention  of  the 
local  authorities,  the  money  being  secured  upon  the 
rates,  or  anything  of  that  sort? — I am  afraid  that 
scheme  would  create  opposition  to  the  Act  ‘ more 
than  have  any  other  effect.  But  I have  really  not 
considered  it. 

1009.  I merely  asked  you,  it  being  one  of  the 
points  upon  which  we  have  information  to  get.  I 
think  I have  nothing  more  to  ask  you. 

1010.  Lord  Milltown. — I think  I understand  you 
to  say  that  the  products,  on  the  fall  in  the  prices  of 
which  you  have  lowered  the  rents  were  oats,  potatoes, 
flax,  young  stock,  to  a small  extent,  butter  and  pork  ? 
— Those  were  the  products  upon  which- 1 had  based 
my  valuations  from  1881. 
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Oct.  14, 1886.  1011.  Yes,  and  on  the  depression  on  them  you 

Mr  John  F had  lowered  the  rents  lately  ? — Oh,  I don’t  say  I 

Bomford.  lowered  the  rents  lately  because  of  the  prices  of  flax 

and  potatoes. 

1012.  Originally  ? — All  through. 

1013.  But  it  was  on  these  products  that  you  gave 
reductions  during  the  last  year  and  a half  1 — On  some 
of  them — com  and  stock. 

1014.  Com  is  oats  ? Has  there  been  a fall  in  oats 
since  you  began? — Not  very  much.  According  to 
calculations  I have  made  about  6 d.  per  cwt. 

1015.  Well,  in  potatoes? — In  potatoes  I have  not 
calculated  upon  the  fall  at  all,  as  I find  that  the  prices 
have  gone  just  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  abundance 
of  the  yield,  and  I set  one  against  the  other. 

1016.  With  regard  to  young  stock,  is  the  price  as 
low  or  lower  now  than  it  was  some  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ago? — Well,  I have  not  gone  so  far  back  in  my 
investigation. 

1017.  How  many  years  do  you  take  as  the  average 
on  which  you  make  your  reductions  ? — Four  or  five 
years.  I started  very  much  on  the  prices  of  1880  and 
1881,  and  I worked  upon  that  very  much  until  last 
year. 

1018.  But  that  is  only  two  years  ? — Oh,  I mean  the 
average  prices.  I referred  back  some  years  and  I 
found  that  the  prices  between  1880  and  1881  were 
very  much  the  same  as  the  average  for  five  years  back. 
They  were  a little  bit  lower  prices. 

1019.  But  they  corresponded  with  the  previous  five 
years? — Yes. 

1020.  But  the  introduction  of  two  bad  yearn  into 
your  average  would  have  a bad  effect? — Certainly,  but 
I remembered  that  there  were  two  good  peiiods,  1878 
and  1877. 

1021.  But  you  would  not  go  back  now  to  1878  or 
1877,  and  supposing  you  considered  1886  and  1885  it 
would  make  your  average  veiy  low  ? — I have  not 
taken  an  average  since  1881. 

1022.  I misunderstood  your  answer.  I thought 
you  had  lowered  your  rents  on  the  ground  of  the  lower 
prices  in  the  crops  you  mentioned.  You  have  not 
mentioned  sheep  1—' They  practically  do  not  come  into 
account  in  Ulster. 

1023.  Pork  there  has  been  a considerable  rise  in,  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

1024.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  long  is  it  since  you  have 
been  in  Ulster? — yince  November,  1881. 

1025.  Have  you  been  there  recently?  How  long 
is  it  since  you  left  ? — I am  at  present  working  there. 

1026.  Is  the  harvest  secured  there? — It  is  not, 
indeed,  in  some  parts. 

1027.  It  has  been  a very  unfavourable  season? — 
Yes,  in  late  districts. 

1028.  And  a good  deal  of  the  grain  is  sprouting  in 
the  fields  ? — I could  not  say  that.  I examined  much 
grain  lately  and  it  struck  me  that  a great  part  of  it 
was  not  ripened. 

1029.  Speaking  of  flax,  it  is  largely  cultivated  in 
Ulster  and  not  much  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

1030.  What  is  your  opinion  of  tho  crop  this  year  ? 
— It  appears  to  me  to  be  better  than  last  year. 

1031.  In  price? — The  prices  appear  to  be  much 
the  same. 

1032.  Is  it  lower  than  it  was  last  year  ? — I think 
it  is  about  the  same. 

1033.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  calculations 
upon  which  you  based  your  rents.  You  say  you  went 
back  for  five  years  ? — Do  you  mean  the  rents  prior  to 
last  year? 

1034.  Yes,  prior  to  1885  ? — Well,  the  average  price 
of  oats,  about  7s. ; flax,  52s.  I have  taken  flax  for 
the  last  two  years  at  48s. 

1035.  Flax  48s.  per  cwt.  Wheat? — I have  never 
taken  wheat  into  consideration  at  all.  I have  always 
considered  that  it  cannot  be  grown  profitably  in  the 
districts  I was  dealing  with. 

1036.  Potatoes?: — About  3s.  up  to  last  year,  and 
I have  taken  them  at  2s.  9d.  last  year. 

1037.  That  would  only  affect  the  rents  from  1885  ? 


— That  is  all.  I calculated  them  at  3s.,  and  for  the 
last  two  years  at  2s.  9 d. 

1038.  With  reference  to  cattle? — I have  calcu- 
lated that  there  has  been  a fall  on  the  good  class 
of  dairy  cattle  of  from  £18  to  £14.  That  is  taking 
the  good  class ; and  of  two-year  olds  from  £12  to  about 
£9  10s.,  and  in  yearlings  the  large  falling  off  of  from 
£7  10s.  to  about  £5,  but  they  are  selling  higher  now 
than  the  prices  I have  given. 

1039.  That  accounts  for  the  judicial  rents  fixed 
up  to  1885  being  considerably  higher  than  what  they 
have  been  since  ? — Yes. 

1040.  Do  you  know  what  the  price  of  oats  is  now? 
You  know  there  are  large  markets  in  Ulster  now,  in 
Portadown,  Lurgan,  and  Armagh  ? — They  are  in  some 
places  very  nearly  9 d.  a stone,  that  would  be  6s.  a cwt. 
But  I must  take  prices  for  the  whole  year. 

1041.  We  have  evidence  that  they  are  only  4s.  in 
Cork,  and  in  Armagh  they  are  only  4s.  9 d.  I want 
to  know,  comparing  prices  of  this  year  with  last  year, 
mil  there  be  a better  prospect  of  paying  rents  this  year 
than  last  year? — Well,  I think  there  will.  There  is  de- 
cidedly an  improvement  in  the  sale  of  stock  at  present. 

1042.  But  it  appears  there  will  be  no  advantage  to 
the  poor  people  who  sold  their  stock  at  low  prices  to 
graziers? — Sales  of  stock  appear  to  me  to  be  only 
commencing  much  for  the  past  month  or  six  weeks, 
and  I think  there  is  a decided  improvement  during 
that  period. 

1043.  But  all  through,  taking  the  prices  of  oats, 
flax,  cattle,  and  all  into  account,  you  think  it  will 
be  a better  year  ? — Except  in  those  districts  where  I 
found  tho  corn  was  late,  I think  there  ■will  be  a decided 
improvement. 

1044.  Y ou  cannot  go  through  Ulster  without  hearing 
a good  deal  about  leaseholders.  Will  you  tell  his  lord- 
ship  if  you  think  their  position  can  be  improved  ? — I 
know  the  leaseholders  are  most  anxious  to  get  under  the 
Act,  and  they  consider  themselves  very  badly  treated. 
I have  heard  them  invariably  expressing  their  opinion 
to  that  ofiect,  and  I have  heard  landlords  saying  the 
same. 

1045.  Are  you  acquainted  with  any  landlord  who 
has  given  them  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  court 
to  have  their  rents  fixed  ? — 1 did  it  myself,  but  that 
was  not  in  Ulster,  and  they  did  not  take  advantage 
of  the  offer. 

1046.  8ir  James  Caird. — The  leaseholders? — Yes. 
I offered  some  leaseholders  who  considered  their  rents 
too  high  the  privilege  of  going  in,  and  I said  I would 
not  hold  up  the  leases  as  barriers  to  them 

1047.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  a considerable  number 
would  not  take  advantage  of  it  ? — I have  heafd  of  other 
cases  in  which  landlords  have  allowed  it  to  be  done, 
but  they  were  not  very  many. 

1048.  But,  at  all  events,  you  think  it  is  a grevious 
thing  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  when  their 
neighbours  get  the  opportunity  ?— That  appears  to  be 
the  opinion. 

1049.  With  reference  to  the  1885  Bill,  do  you 
think  farmers,  and.  principally  in  Ulster,  would  avail 
themselves  of  this  Bill  if  made  more  extensive  ? 

Don’t  you  think  they  would  be  anxious  to  buy  out  ? 

Yes,  I expected  it  would  have  been  made  more 
use  of  in  Ulster,  and  people  are  coming  round  to 
make  use  of  it  in  many  places. 

1050.  Have  you  thought  of  how  it  might  be  im- 
proved 1— W ell,  I have  thought  of  it.  I have  thought 
it  would  be  no  great  hardship  if  it  was  made  compul- 
sory upon  the  application  of  either  party.  Of  course 
with  safeguards  for  certain  sorts  of  holdings— demense 
holdings,  and  such  like. 

1051.  Certainly.  And  would  you  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  landlords  to  sell  and  tenants  to  buy  ? Yes. 

If  I made  it  compulsory  on  one  I should  do  the  same 
with  the  other,  and  if  the  tenants  refused  to  buy,  the 
only  way  would  be  for  the  State  to  interfere  in  some 

1052.  It  is  stated  this  would  be  undue  interfer- 
ence, but  do  you  think  it  would  be  more  interference 
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■on  the  part  of  the  State  than  it  was  in  appointing 
you  to  fix  fair  rents  as  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
— I don’t  think  it  would. 

1053.  Do  you  think  it  would  work  in  every  way 
if  a Commission  was  appointed  to  do  what  is  fair 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — There  is  no  doubt  it 
would  if  compulsory. 

1054.  Is  that  what  you  mean  to  suggest — what  you 
wish  to  arrive  at  ? — Well,  I don’t  mean  to  suggest  it. 

1055.  You  have  found  rents  have  been  fairly  well 
paid? — I think  they  are  only  beginning  to  receive 
rents  at  all  for  the  present  gale. 

1056.  But  up  to  last  year  ? — I think  so. 

1057.  As  a rule,  they  are  an  industrious  people  ? —As 
a rule,  they  are. 

1058.  Do  you  think  if  this  Act  was  more  extensive 
they  would  take  advantage  of  it? — I do  not  under- 
stand— 

1059.  As  it  stands  at  present  the  tenant  may  wish 
to  buy,  and  the  landlord  may  not  wish  to  sell.  Do  you 
think  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  buy  if  the  sale 
was  compulsory  ? — I believe  they  would. 

1060.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  the  landlords 
would  sell,  if  the  tenants  wanted  to  buy  ? — I believe 
they  would. 

1061.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  the  landlords  in 
the  North  would  be  as  willing  to  sell  as  those  in  the 
South  ? — I believe  they  would.  In  encumbered  estates 
they  certainly  would. 

1062.  Do  you  think  their  rents  are  better  secured 
In  the  North  than  in  the  South  and  West? — I am 
sure  they  are. 

1063.  Sir  James  Gaird. — You  said  the  tenant  was 
difficult  to  be  led  to  understand  how  all  the  money 
was  to  be  advanced  by  Government  ? — I find  it  difficult 
myself.  I could  scarcely  get  them  to  realize  that  the 
entire  amount  was  to  be  advanced  by  Government. 
They  seemed  to  have  former  Purchase  Acts  so 
thoroughly  in  their  heads  where  only  portion  of  the 
money  was  advanced  and  where  they  had  to  make  up 
the  rest,  that  I really  could  not  get  them  to  under- 
stand that  they  could  purchase  without  having  any 
■capital. 

1064.  It  would  be  a good  thing  for  them  to  acquiesce 
in? — It  would  be  good  for  them.  The  tenants  I 


spoke  to,  I have  little  doubt,  will  think  over  it,  and  Oct.  n.  isso. 
in  time  will  purchase.  Mr  ^ F- 

1065.  I think  you  said  you  did  not  think  the  local  30mford. 
authorities  would  be  at  all  desirous  of  accepting  the 
responsibility  with  regard  to  sale  ? — Well,  the  question 

came  on  me  rather  as  a surprise  ; but  I think  if  the 
local  authorities  were  made  to  guarantee  that  rates 
would  be  struck  for  the  purpose,  the  people  not 
very  much  interested  in  the  sale  would  raise  objections. 

This  is  merely  what  struck  me  at  the  moment  I was 
asked  the  question. 

1066.  You  mentioned  the  sale  of  tenant  right, 
and  that  the  price  was  high.  I think  you  said 
you  fixed  the  price  on  evidence  before  you  ? — Yes. 

1067.  Was  that  evidence  to  show  that  the  land  was 
really  much  more  valuable  than  the  price  indicated  ? — 

It  was  evidence  of  what  really  had  been  offered  for 
the  place. 

1068.  To  buy  the  tenant  right? — Yes,  and  of  what 
it  sold  for  in  the  district. 

1069.  But  you  thought  it  a very  high  price  ? — Yes. 

It  was  veiy  nearly  forty  years’  purchase. 

1070.  Forty  years’  purchase  of  the  rent? — I think 
it  was  thirty-five  years’  purchase  of  the  rateable  value. 

I think  it  was  fixed  at  something  over  thirty-five  years. 

1071.  Was  there  anything  in  the  circumstances  of 
the  estate  that  would  lead  a man  to  give  so  great  a 
price  as  that  for  tenant  right? — Not  that  came  before 
us.  We  did  not  see  the  place — it  was  not  inspected. 

A judicial  rent  had  been  fixed  in  Court  by  another 
Sub-Commission  previously. 

1072.  Well,  you  knew  nothing  of  the  value  of  the 
farm ; you  merely  took  it  on  an  offer  made  by  some- 
body eke  ? — Yes. 

1073.  The  President. — Thirty-five  years’  rent  ? — 

I think  it  was  thirty-five  times  the  valuation. 

1074.  Sir  James  Gaird. — That  was  more  than  the 
fee-simple  of  the  land  ? — I think  it  was. 

1075.  That  was  an  extraordinary  thing.  Can  you 
give  any  reason  for  such  a price  as  that  being  given  for 
tenant  right  ? — I can  not,  sir.  I have  seen  many 
tenant  right  prices  which  I could  not  on  commercial 
principles  understand  at  all. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


THIRD  DAY— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  15th,  1886. 

Commissioners  present. — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  (President),  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Milltown,  Sir 
James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  County  Court  Judge,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


E.  B.  War  bur  ton,  b.m.,  examined. 


1076.  The  President. — You  are  now  occupied  in 
Bantry  ? — Yes. 

1077.  One  of  our  duties  as  Commissioners  is  to  in- 
quire “ to  what  extent,  if  any,  in  that  portion  of  our 
United  Kingdom  called  Ireland,  the  operation  of  the 
Land  Law  Act,  1881,  is  affected  either  by  combination 
to  resist  the  enforcement  of  legal  obligations  or  the 
accidental  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  ” ; but  it  is  chiefly 
with  regard  to  the  first  part,  the  combination,  I wish 
to  ask  you  a few  questions.  In  the  first  place,  how 
are  rents  being  paid  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 
In  some  parts  they  are  paying  very  little  and  at  very 
great  reductions.  I know  on  Lord  Bantry’s  estate, 
which  is  a large  estate  in  my  district,  I was  asking 
the  agent  the  other  day  and  he  said  they  were  giving 
from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents,  and  up 
to  30  per  cent.,  and  over  30  per  cent,  on  the  others, 
and  he  said  that  even  then  from  men  who  owed 
three  years’  rent  they  were  willing  to  take  half  a year’s 
rent— even  to  take  half  a year’s  rent  from  the  man 
who  owed  four  years’  rent  and  to  give  time  for  the 
rest. 

1078.  With  these  reductions  are  the  tenants  paying  ? 
— Some  few  are,  but  not  very  generally  indeed. 


1079.  And  this  would  be  the  same  on  the  other  e.  B.  War- 
estates? — Some  are  being  paid  at  these  reductions  but  burton,  b.m. 
not  the  majority. 

1080.  Not  the  majority  ? — No ; the  smaller  number. 

1081.  And  this  would  be  the  same  on  other  estates 
in  that  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1082.  And  in  fact  we  may  take  it  the  rents  are  not 
being  paid  ? — Not  very  well. 

1083.  What  in  your  opinion  is  the  cause  of  it ; is  it 
because  they  really  have  not  got  the  money  and  can- 
not pay  ? — I think  there  are  some  tenants  who  have 
not  really  got  the  money,  but  the  majority  of  them  I 
think  could  pay. 

1084.  And  those  who  have  not  got  the  money,  is 
it  from  their  improvidence  ? — I think  it  is.  I think 
not  having  paid  for  so  long — when  they  had  the  money 
they  spent  it  in  drink,  and  the  women  in  dress,  and 
then  when  they  came  to  be  pressed  they  had  not  the 
money  at  all. 

1085.  Probably  they  were  in  hopes  that  there  would 
be  something  to  prevent  their  being  asked  to  pay  rent 
and  they  never  put  it  by? — I think  so — something 
of  that  kind. 

1086.  With  regard  to  combination  to  prevent  the 
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payment  of  rent,  if  a . man  does,  pay  . his  rent,  is  he 
subject  to  annoyance  ? — Most  certainly  ; I have  known 
tenants’  wives  come  at  night  to  the  agents  and  give 
money,  and  they  would  not  even  take  a receipt  for 
fear  the  receipt  would  be  seen  with  them. 

1087.  What  are  they  actually  afraid  of — being 
outraged  or  boycotted? — Afraid  of  the  National  League 
hearing  it — they  think  it  undesirable. 

1088.  Have  there  been  many  outrages  committed  in 
your  part  of  the  country  on  people  who  have  paid  then- 
rent  ?— There  is  a kind  of  system  of  boycotting  kept  up 
— my  district  has  not  been  very  bad  ; there  has  not 
been  many  evicted  in.  my  part  of  the  country. 

1089.  Mr.  Neligan. — Not  many  evicted? — No — a 
few. 

109Q.  The  President. — Those  who -have  paid  have 
they  been  subject  to  actual  annoyance  ? — I could  not 
say  they  have — some  few  may,  but  not  generally. 

1091.  And  there  has  not  been  very  much  boycotting 
actually  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Not  in  my 
district  exactly. 

1092.  Do  you  expect  there  will  be  many  evictions 
in  your  district  in  the  course  of  the  coming  winter 
if  the  tenants  cannot  pay? — I should  think  there 
would  be.  I know  in  a great  many  places  the  land- 
lords are  unwilling  to  do  it  if  they  can  avoid  it. 

1093.  I think  the  landlords  you  have  told  us  are 
offering  very  liberal  reductions  1—  Thex-e  may  be 
some  few  who  are  not,  but  the  majority  are.  There 
are  some  I could  not  speak  of  as  I don’t  know — those 
that  I do  know  are  willing  to  give  reductions. 

1094.  Is  there  anything  more  on  the  subject  of 
intimidation  you  wish  to  say  ? — Nothing  except  as  to 
these  National  League  meetings — in  Bantry  alone  they 
meet  every  week,,  that  is  indoors,  and  I could  not  tell 
you  what  they  do  there — they  had  a very  large 
meeting  the  other  day  at  ICealkill  and  they  advised 
all  people  to  avoid  paying  rent  and  land  grabbing — 
the  same  as  elsewhere. 

1095.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  that  last  week  ? — No.  I 
suppose  about  a month  ago. 

109G.  The  President. — It  is  local  branches  of  the 
National  League  that  hold  these  meetings?  — Yes. 
There  are  different  local  National  League  organiza- 
tions in  the  different  parts  of  the  district ; one  in 
Bantry,  one  in  Castletown  Berehaven,  and  at  different 
places,  and  these  people  are  obliged  to  pay  something 
weekly  to  these  organizations. 

1097.  What  effect  do  you  think  would  it  have  on 
the  condition  of  the  country  if  the  tenants  were 
induced  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — I believe  eveiy 
man  once  he  became,  owner-  of  his  own  holding  would 
have  more  interest  in  the  country,  and  anything  that 
could  be  done  to  induce  the  tenants  to  come  forward 
more  and  take  advantage  of  the  Act  would  be  a 
benefit — a great  many  would  if  they  were  not  preven- 
ted by  the  National  League — if  they  were  not  afraid 
of  the  league,  for  they  are  told  by  the  league  not  to 
do  it. 

1098.  That  is  the  chief  reason  ? — I think  that  in  a 
great  measure  is  what  prevents  them  doing  it. 

1099.  You  .think  they  are  aware  of  the  provisions 
of  . the  Act,  and  that  they  could  become  owners  on 
very  reasonable  terms  if  they  wished  to?— I have  no 
doubt  they  are.. 

1100.  Do  you  think  there  could  be  any  plan  for 
the.  intervention  of  local  authorities  for  the  pin-pose 
of  providing  security  which  would  tend  to  expedite 
the  operation  of  the  Act? — I do  not,  for  the  only 
local  bodies  that  would  do  it  would  be  the  Poor  Law 
Guardians,  the  road  sessions,  or  the  Grand  Jury,,  and 
they  are  so  encumbered  now  by  the  Workmens  Act,  the 
building  of  houses,  that  I don’t  think  they  would  give 
any  security,  or  join  in  anything — in  fact,  I did  ask 
some  gentlemen  about  that,  and  they  said  none  of  the 
local  bodies  would  undertake  it. 

1101.  I will  ask  you  a little  about  the  working  of 
the  labourers’  allotments  clause  in  the  Act  of  1881 — 
how  has  it  been  administered  ? — There  are  very  few 
iji  my.  district, built  — I don’t  think  the  guardians  have 


built  any  at  all  yet.  There  seems,  to  be  some  mistake 
or  something  always  about  it.  There  is  some  of  the 
people  who  were  ordered  by  the  Commissioners  to 
build  houses,  and  they  have  done  so  because  they  were 
summoned  before  us  and  fined  very  heavily  if  they 
did  not. 

1102.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  Commissioners  of 
the  Act  of  1881  ?— Yes. 

1103.  The  President. — I referred  to  the  clause  in 
the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  think  the  power 
given  to  the  guardians  has  been  very  much  gain 
either — there  have  been  preliminaries  taken,  but  they 
have  not  actually  built  houses  yet.  , 

1104.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  am  aware  of  your  great 
experience  in  these  matters — coming  back  to  the  ques- 
tion of  combination — have  there. , been,  any  evictions 
lately  in  your  district? — There  was  only  one,  I think, 
that  I was  at  myself,  and  I had  a very  large  force  of 
police  there — fifty  men,  I think,  to  protect  the  sheriff’s 

1105.  To  assist  the  civil  powers  ?— To  protect  the 
sheriff’s  men — that  is  in  the  Golan  district,  and  since 
then  they  are  obliged  to  have  a caretaker  and  two 
policemen  in  the  house. 

1106.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  reletting  that  land? 
— Oh,  not  the  slightest. 

1107.  Then  would  I be  right  in  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  no  matter  how  well  justified  an  eviction 
might  be,  that  is,  in  the  case  of  a tenant  who  could 
pay,  but  would  not  pay  ; if  the  landlord  evicts  such 
a tenant  he  cannot  relet  the  land  ? — No,  not  even  for 
grazing  purposes. 

1108.  So  that  practically,  recovexy.  of  rent  is  im- 
possible ? — Impossible.  A landlord  said  to  xne  one  day 
that  he  would  evict ; I said  what  is:the  use  in  e vie  tin", 
you  cannot  relet  it  again. 

1109.  Whether  he  resorts  to  ejectment  for  non- 
payment under  the  fairest  of  justest  circumstances, 
or  levies  by  execution,  the  actual  recovery  of  rent  is 
hopeless? — Yes,  the  moment  the  police  are  seen  cooping 
in  the  direction,  you  hear  horns  blown,  and  the  people 
all  assemble  and  shout,  and  in  some  places  they  dig 
holes  across  the  road,  and  put  rocks  in  the  roadway, 
to  prevent  the  police  coming,  and  the  cattle  are  all 
driven  away,  and  the  sheriff’s  men  can  get  nothing. 

1110.  Asa  practical  result  the  recovery  of  rent  has 
become  almost  impossible? — Yes,  except  on  very  large 
x-eductions. 

1111.  Except  voluntary  payments  on  very  large  re- 
ductions ? — Yes. 

1112.  You  spoke  of  15  to  20  per  cent,  reductions ; 
do  you  think  the  abatements  of  20  or  25  per  cent. 

which  some  have  gone  to  were  needed  there  ? I could 

not  answer  that. 

1113.  In  those  cases  where  half  a year’s  rent  was 
taken  where  three  years’  rent  was  due,  do  I understand 
that  in  order  to  get  the  half  year’s  rent  the  landlord 
gave  up  two  and  a half  years’  rent  ? — No,  he  gave  time 
lor  the  rest ; they  gave  half  a year’s  rent  on  account — 
at  least  that  is  the  way  I understood  it  from  the  agent 
I asked— it  was  Lord  Bantry’s  agent  I asked  ; I knew 
I might  be  asked  the  question. 

1114.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  declined  to  answer  the 
president  as  to  what  reductions  of  rent,  the  landlords 
ought  to  make  in  order  to  secure  payment  ? — I told 
you  before  1 could  not  answer  that  for  I am  not  at  all 
a judge  of  land. 

1115.  What  amount  of  reduction  have  you  known 
landlords  to  give  ? — I have  known  them  to  give  up 
to  40  per  cent. 

1116.  On  the  judicial  rents?— Oh,,  no;  at  least 
when  I say  I know  it — I have  heard  it. 

1117.  Have  you  known  reductions  .to  be  given  on 
judicial  rents? — Yes,  Lord  Ban  try's , agent  told  me 
they  were  giving  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  on  the 
judicial  rents. 

1118.  Does  that  secui-e  a fair  payment — do  the 
tenants  appreciate  that  and  pay  ?— Some  of  them  pav, 
and  some  of  them  even  don’t  pay  on  that. 

1119.  They  are  paying  a larger,  amount  of  rent 
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than  if  they  were  not  getting  these  reductions? — Of  114§.  One  would  not  suspect  they  would-be  anxious  Oct,  is.  iss6. 

course  they  are,  but  I don’t  suppose  they  would  pay  to  preserve  the  landlords  1— No,  but  it  is  against  the  E B War_ 

anything  at  all  if  they  did  not  get  the  reduction.  landlords’ interest  they  are  working — they  think  it  burton,  a m. 

1120.  Don’t  you  believe  that  the  country  is  more  would  be  for  the  landlords’ interest  that  the  tenants 

peaceable  now  than  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  or  should  buy. 

has  this  combination  increased  ? — I think  the  combine-  1143.  You  said  you  thought  the  local  boards  would 

tion  is  just  as  much  now  as  ever  it  was.  not  like  the  responsibility  of  interposing  between  the 

1121.  Not  much  difference? — No,  I don’t  see  any  landlord  and  tenant  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  the 

difference.  purchase  money  ? — Indeed  I don’t  think  they  would. 

1122.  The  President. — You  don’t  think  that  com-  1144.  They  would  refuse  it  in  your  part  of  the 

bination  is  worse  now  than  it  has  been  for  the  last  country  ? — Yes,  in  my  part  of  the  country  they  think 

two  or  three  years — when  was  it  at  its  head? — I they  have  quite  responsibility  enough  under  the 
think  it  is  very  much  the  same.  “ Labourers  Act.” 

1123.  How  long  have  you  been  in  your  present  1145.  If  the  landlord  does  not  get  any  part  of  his 

place  ?— -I  have  been  in  Bantiy,  in  the  present  station,  rent  by  eviction,  and  if  when  eviction  takes  place  he 

about  eight  years.  cannot  really  make  any  use  of  the  land,  he  has  no 

1124.  Which  time  during  these  eight  years  has  the  object,  in  making  the  eviction— -what  advantage  can 

state  of  the  country  as  regards  combination  been  at  he  get  by  it? — I don’t  see  that  he  can  get  any,  except 
its  worst? — I think  combination  now  is  veiy  nearly  the  expectation  that  after  eviction  sooner  than  give 
as  bad  as  ever  it  was.  up  they  might  redeem  before  the  six  months  are  out. 

1125.  Do  you  know  in  your  own  mind  who  are  the  A great  many  landloi'ds  are  evicting  and  putting  in 
principal  instigators  ? — Yes.  It  is  very  well  known  the  tenant  as  caretakers  for  the  six  months,  in  the 
every where  who  are  the  secretaries  and  treasurers  hope  that  he  would  redeem  before  the  six  months 
and  all  that  kind  of  thing  in  these  branches.  It  is  are  up. 

not  kept  secret  in  any  way.  1146.  Would  you  explain  what  you  mean  by 

1126.  Only  you  cannot  touch  them  in  any  way? — redeem  ? — If  a tenant  is  evicted  he  can  redeem  within 
No,  Mr.  Gilhooly,  the  Member  for  West  Cork  is  six  months. 

chairman  of  the  Bantry  branch  and  Mr.  Cotter  is  1147.  In  that  case  the  landlord  expects  to  get  his 
secretary,  I am  not  sure  who  is  treasurer.  money  ? — The  landlord  very  often  puts  in  the  tenant 

1127.  You  don’t  mind  putting  that  in  evidence? — as  caretaker  in  the  hope  that  ■within  the  six  months 

No,  I believe.  Mr.  Gilhooly  makes  no  secret  of  it.  he  may  redeem. 

1128.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  would  not  say  that  crime  1148.  The  President. — Then  I suppose  also  he  might 

is  as  great  now  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago — is  by  making  an  example  of  one  tenant,  even  though 
not  the  country  more_  peaceful  as  regards  agrarian  the  farm  is  thrown  on  his  hands,  strike  terror  into 
crime? — As  far  as  my  own  part  of  the  country  goes  the  others,  who  might  pay  something  sooner  than  be 
there  is  not  much  agrarian  crime  at  all ; there  are  turned  out  ? — Certainly.  I know  some  landlords  who 
some  cases  such  as  haughing  cattle  occasionally  and  have  selected  two  or  three  men  they  thought  could 
some  men  beaten,  but  I don’t  say  it  is  by  the  com-  pay,  as.  an  example  to  the  others;  I know  that  to  be 
bination  it  is  done.  the  case  in  several  places. 

1129.  But  not  to  the  same  extent  as  a number  of  1149.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  stated — perhaps  I 

years  ago  ? — My  distinct  was  never  very  bad  except  misunderstood  your  answer — that  the  majority  could 
the  district  beyond  Goleen  and  Skull.  pay  ? — Oh,  well,  I think  a great  many  at  any  rate. 

1130.  This  combination  is  principally  against  what  I could  not  say  whether  the  majority  could  or  not. 
they  consider  an  unreasonable  rent  ? — Yes,  that  is  it.  1150.  I want  you  to  guard  your  answer  in  that  ? — 

1131.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  it  would  be  very  I think  a great  many  could  pay. 

good  for  the  country  if  the  tenants  to  a large  extent  1151.  You  went  on  to  say  that  in  good  times 
became  landlords  of  their  holdings  ? — Yes.  they  spent  the  money  and  had  nothing  left? — Some 

1132.  And  as  I understand  you,  the  influence  of  of  them  did. 

the  League  was  very  unfavourable  to  that  ? — Yes.  1152.  They  cannot  have  anything  to  pay  in  that 

1133.  Do  they  exercise  it  in  any  very  open  manner  ? case? — Oh,  I think  there  are  a good  many  cannot 
— I could  not  say  that  exactly,  but  I know  the  general  pay. 

impression  every  place  is  that  only  for  the  League,  1153.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  monetary 
the  tenants  would  come  in  and  purchase.  Latterly  position  of  the  Irish  tenants  in  your  district,,  whether 

a good  many  have  purchased  and  are  negotiating  for  it  is  tolerably  in  good  condition,  or  otherwise — the 

the  purchase  of  their  holdings.  position  of  the  better  class,  making  a distinction 

1134.  You  think  the  tenants  themselves,  if  they  between  the  two  classes  of  tenants? — I know  a great 

were  not  under  compulsion,  would  very  readily  accept  many  of  them  were  very  muoh  put  out  by  the  failure  of 

this  proposal  to  become  owners? — Yes,  1 think  they  the  Munster  Bank — a good  many  had  deposits  in  that, 

would.  but  they  are  getting  that  paid  back  again  now  by 

1135.  The  terms  being  in  every  way  so  favourable  ? degrees. 

— Yes.  1154.  That  would  apply  to  the  larger  fanners? — 

1136.  And  you  think  they  understand  them  ? — Yes,  Yes,  of  course.  The  smaller  men  had  not  much  in 

I think  they  do.  it. 

1137.  The  larger  tenants  especially,  I fancy  ? — Yes  1155.  Have  the  small  men  any  capital  at  all? — I 

The  smaller  tenants  are  in  a different  position — a could  not  tell,  I know  nothing  abcut  banking  business, 
great  many  of  the  tenants  are  very  poor,  and  very  1156.  But  you  might  know  something  of  the  cir- 
ignorant,  and  they  might  not  know  the  advantage  of  cumstances  of  the  men  that  came  before  you  in  court  ? 
it,  unless  it  is  explained  to  them  by  some  person.  ■ — No,  I cannot  say. 

1138.  Have  you  any  idea  on  what  principle  the  1157.  You  cannot  say  from  any  knowledge  or 

League  thinks  it  advantageous  for  their  organization,  information  you  have  received  in  the  country  whether 
that  the  tenants  should  be  prevented  from  becoming  the  small  tenants,  men  occupying  four  acres  and  under, 
owners  of  the  land  ? — I could  not  say.  or  paying  £4  rent  or  under,  are  capable  of  making 

1139.  There  are  no  reasons  offered  by  them  as  an  any  economical  rent  out  of  the  land? — I could  not  tell 

argument  against  tenants  purchasing  ? — I believe  not,  that  at  all.  I have  been  a public  officer  all  my  life  so 
except  to  injure  the  landlords.  I have  not  much  opportunity  of  knowing. 

1140.  That  it  would  injure  the  landlords  ? — Bor  the  . 1158.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  value  of 

purpose  of  injuring  the  landlords.  tenant  right  there  ? — No,  I do  not. 

1141.  To  prevent  the  realising  and  leaving? — -Yes,  1159.  It  does  not  come  before  you  at  all ?— rNo,  it 

and  in  the  hopes  the  tenants  will  get  better  terms,  or  . comes  before  the  chairman  of  quarter  sessions. 

get  the  lands  for  nothing.  1160.  As  to  leaseholders,  have  you  turned  your 
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attention  at  all  to  tlie  question  of  their  being  excluded 
from  the  Act  ! — No,  I have  not. 

1161.  You  said  in  answer  to  the  noble  lord  that 
there  was  no  doubt  certain  influences  of  combination 
as  well  as  the  fall  of  prices  that  influenced  the  non- 
payment of  rent  ! — Oh,  yes,  I am  sure  of  it. 


1162.  Can  you  offer  any  indication  from  your  own 
knowledge  of  the  proportion  which  these  two  influences 
bear — the  combination  and  the  fall  in  prices  1 — I think 
the  combination  has  more  to  say  to  it  than  the  fall  of 
prices. 


A.  Newton 
Brady, 


A.  Newton  Brady,  Barrister-at-Law,  k.m.,  examined. 


1163.  The  President.  — I think  you  are  now  employed 
in  Connemara  ? — I am. 

1164.  For  how  many  years  have  you  been  there  ! — I 
have  been  over  four  years. 

1165.  How  are  the  rents  being  paid  now  in  your 
district  ! — There  is  a great  improvement  in  the  payment 
of  rents  in  the  last  few  months.  Since  I got  your 
summons  to  come  here  I have  seen  several  of  the 
leading  land  agents  in  the  county  and  they  assured  me 
the  rents  are  being  very  well  paid  at  present. 

1 1 66.  Are  the  landlords  making  abatements  ! — Yes. 

1167.  On  the  judicial  as  well  as  the  other  rents! 
— Yes. 

1168.  What  sort  of  percentage  do  they  generally 
allow! — Well  I could  not  with  accuracy  give  you  any 
information  about  that,  I would  not  like  to  mention 
particular  sums. 

1169.  I gather  from  the  rents  being  pretty  well  paid 
that  there  is  not  much  combination  against  their  being 
paid  in  your  district! — There  have  been  several 
instances  within  my  experience,  there  was  one  recently, 
I was  at  some  evictions  at  Carraroe  in  the  extreme 
west  of  the  county  Galway,  the  sheriff  put  out  100 
families  there  and  to  my  mind  there  was  clearly  com- 
bination not  to  pay  rent  until  the  joint  tenant  system 
■tfhich  prevails  on  the  property — it  was  Mrs,  Kirwan’s 
property — was  broken  up,  and  out  of  £566  gross  rental 
on  the  decrees  there  was  only  £38  paid,  though  the 
land  agent  who  was  present  with  the  sheriff  offered 
6s.  8 d.  in  the  pound  on  the  rent  due,  and  to  be  accepted 
from  each  tenant  with  his  proportion  of  the  costs,  or 
10s.  in  the  pound  on  all  arrears  and  costs  together. 

1170.  That  is  that  he  would  take  10s.! — Some 
of  the  tenants  openly  stated  they  would  pay  no  rent 
until  this  joint  tenant  system  was  broken  up. 

1171.  Could  you  tell  us  what  the  j oint  tenant  system 
was  1 — On  this  property  there  are  five  or  six  tenants 
on  each  holding,  and  they  are  jointly  and  severally 
liable  for  the  rent ; it  is  with  the  view,  as  far  as  I could 
gather,  of  having  the  holding  valued  over  £4  so  that 
the  landlord  won’t  be  responsible  for  the  entire  poor 
rates. 

1172.  How  many  are  there  joint  tenants  on  one 
farm! — The  average  number  is  five,  and  the  average 
number  of  years  rent  due  is  six  and  a half  on  that 
property. 

1173.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  the  tenants  object  to 
the  joint  tenancy  or  did  the  landlord  object! — The 
tenants  want  to  get  the  system  broken  up  ; they  want 
separate  divisions  and  to  have  their  names  entered  on 
the  landlords  books  as  separate  tenants. 

1174.  The  President. — They  also  wish  it  on  account 
of  the  rates  1 — It  is  rather  hard — suppose  you  have  one 
of  the  tenants  a lazy  fellow  who  gets  into  arrear,  he 
knows  the  others  will  pay  for  him,  and  time  after  time 
they  do  pay  for  him  sooner  than  be  put  out,  but  they 
are  getting  tired  of  that.  One  man  was  evicted  five 
separate  times  because  the  others  would  not  pay 
and  he  was  the  strong  man  and  recently  he  refused  to 
pay  any  rent. 

1175.  That  is  an  exceptional  case,  and  not  a 
specimen  case  of  the  way  rents  are  paid  in  that  part 
of  the  country — it  is  an  exceptional  case  to  be  con- 
sidered by  itself! — I am  talking  of  Carraroe,  but 
before  my  answer  referred  to  my  entire  district,  and 
I am  informed  that  in  the  entire  district  rents  are 
better  paid  than  for  months  past. 

1176.  Have  these  Carraroe  district  tenants  fair 
average  holdings! — About  .£10  worth  of  land  split 
amongst  five  tenants.  There  have  been  a good  many 


evictions — I have  been  at  hundreds  there  within  the 
last  few  years. 

1177.  I suppose  there  are  hundreds  of  holdings! — 
There  are. 

1178.  Is  this  in  Carraroe  ! — Yes,  that  is  the  name 
of  the  district. 

1179.  Is  the  dispute  still  going  on  in  Mrs.  Kirwan’s 
case! — Yes,  the  tenants  against  whom  de'crees  were 
obtained,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  been  evicted 
sooner  than  pay,  and  I may  say  they  have  all  gone 
back  again  into  the  houses,  and  proceedings  are  pending 
against  some  of  them  at  next  court  at  Spiddal. 

1180.  For  taking  forcible  possession ! — Yes. 

1181.  But  this  district  is  not  a fair  sample  of  what 
is  going  on  generally  in  your  part  of  the  country  !— - 
Not  in  my  district — no. 

1182.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  or  to  the  subject  generally  of  the 
purchase  of  land  by  tenants! — I only  know  one 
instance  where  the  tenants  have  purchased  holdings — 
that  is  on  Lord  Ardilaun’s  estate,  and  there  they  pur- 
chased something  like  £500  a year  from  Lord  Ardilaun 
— a townland. 

1183.  Do  you  think  the  othera  are  prevented  coming- 
forward  by  intimidation  or  dissuasion ! — No,  I have 
not  heard  of  or  seen  any  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  purchase,  I made  inquiries  anticipating  the 
question. 

1184.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  they 
purchased  1 — I think  on  Mrs.  Kirwan’s  property  it  is 
the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

1185.  Could  you  suggest  anything  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  Act !— No,  I don’t  think  I have  any 
suggestion  to  make. 

1186.  You  have  no  opinion  about  whether  securing 
the  intervention  of  the  local  authority  would  have  an 
effect ! — I think  they  would  only  complicate  matters. 

1187.  You  have  no  knowledge  of  the  sale  of  tenant- 
right  ! — No,  that  doesn’t  come  before  me.  I can  give 
you  some  other  instances  of  combination  on  the  part 
of  tenants,  should  you  wish  it. 

1188.  Yes! — On  the  Boss  estate.  That  is  the 
Martin  estate,  four  miles  from  Oughterard,  between 
Oughterard  and  Galway,  there  were  evictions  in 
1881,  and  the  farms  from  which  the  tenants  were 
evicted  have  since  been  left  derelict.  No  person  has 
taken  them  or  been  allowed  to  take  them  ; in  fact, 
sometime  after  the  eviction,  notices  were  put  up  on 
the  farms — “ Let  no  man  take  this  land,”  and  nobody 
has  come  forward  to  take  them.  Last  year  the  grazing 
of  the  demesne  was  lot,  and  it  was  taken  by  the 
heads  of  the  National  League  in  the  district.  This 
year  there  is  a new  agent  appointed,  and  he  announced 
his  intention  of  putting  up  the  grazing  to  competition, 
and  that  is,  after  all,  the  way  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  value  of  the  grazing.  He  offered  it  to  the  men 
who  had  it  last  year,  and  they  said  they  did  not  want 
it,  and  would  not  take  it.  He  then  let  it  to  some 
others,  and  these  people  have  been  boycotted  ever 
since. 

1189.  This  was  grazing  on  the  evicted  farms! — 
No,  the  grazing  of  the  demesne — the  evicted  farms  no 
person  has  taken — the  grass  has  grown  up,  and  died 
away  every  year. 

1190.  But  on  the  demesne  even  they  would  not 
take  the  grazing! — Not  this  year,  those  who  did 
could  not  get  herds,  and  there  was  a threatening 
notice  put  up  the  other  day  about  a man  whom 
they  thought  was  going  to  take  the  herding  of 
the  grazing — “ J ohn  Coyne  give  up  herding  at  once 
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or  you  "will  be  shot  dead.  I am  the  Tipperary  goat.” 
That  is  a copy  of  the  notice,  the  man  had  not  abso- 
utely  taken  the  herding,  but  it  was  believed  ho  had 
been  appointed  herd  to  look  after  the  cattle. 

1191.  What  is  their  object — is  it  to  make  the  land 
lie  waste  ? — Yes. 

1192.  To  punish  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

1193.  Or  to  induce  him  to  let  it? — To  punish  the 
landlord  for  the  evictions  ; to  make  landlordism  in  the 
country  impossible. 

1194.  What  part  of  the  country  is  that? — It  is  ten 
miles  from  Galway ; going  north,  four  miles  from 
Oughterard. 

1195.  Lord  Milltovm. — In  Connemara? — Yes. 

119G.  You  say  there  is  no  desire,  as  far  as  you  know, 

amongst  the  tenants  to  purchase  under  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act  ? — I am  speaking  witliin  the  ambit  of  my 
district ; I have  not  heard  of  any. 

1197.  Do  you  think  they  are  acquainted  with  the 
terms  of  the  Act  ? — I think  they  are  quite  acquainted. 

1198.  Have  you  made  any  inquiries  amongst  them 
to  know  whether  they  understand  the  principle  of  the 
Act? — 1 have  had  repeated  conversations  with  their 
clergymen,  who  know  all  these  things,  and  they  were 
quite  aware  of  it ; and  I have  spoken  to  some  of  the 
principal  men  in  the  district,  and  they  were  quite 
conversant  with  the  Purchase  Act. 

1199.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenants  are  acquainted 
with  the  terms? — Yes,  the  same  as  they  were  with 
the  Labourers  Act. 

1209.  To  what  do  you  attribute  their  reluctance  to 
buy? — I think  because  it  has  not  become  general 
through  the  country. 

1201.  They  are  waiting  for  some  one  to  break  the 
ice? — Yes,  and  possibly  the  idea  that  they  were  going 
to  get  the  land  for  nothing,  or  for  a very  small  number 
of  years  purchase,  may  have  induced  them  to  with- 
hold oilers  from  the  landlords  for  the  purchase  of  their 
property. 

1202.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  fear  of 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  had  anything  to  do  with  their 
not  purchasing — owing  to  the  increased  taxation  it 
would  entail?— No;  I have  not  heard  anything  said 
of  that. 

1203.  I suppose  the  unsettled  state  of  things,  and 
the  possibility  of  Home  Rule  had  a good  deal  to  do 
with  it  ? — More  than  anything  else,  I think. 

1204.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  grazing 
of  this  demesne  was  formerly  taken  by  the  heads  of 
the  League  ? — Yes,  by  the  local  heads. 

1205.  But  on  the  price  of  the  grazing  being  raised 
they  boycotted  the  grass,  so  as  to  prevent  anyone  else 
taking  it? — Yes,  but  it  has  been  taken  by  some  of  the 
landlord's  men. 

1206.  It  is  quite  obvious  the  leaders  of  the  League 
may  use  their  powers  for  purely  personal  objects  ? — 
Yes,  purely  personal. 

1207.  Is  it  your  experience  that  that  is  the  case? — No. 

1208.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  it  is  the  reverse? 
— No ; I don’t  say  anything  about  it. 

1209.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  add? — I was  present  at  the  Woodford  evic- 
tions on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property ; it  is  not  within 
my  district.  T was  one  of  the  magistrates  in  charge 
of  the  police  there. 

1210.  That  is  in  Galway? — Yes,  near  Woodford. 

1211.  Did  that  give  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
anything  about  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  ? 
— I can  tell  what  came  under  my  own  immediate 
notice.  There  were  four  tenants  to  be  evicted  on 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  property,  near  Woodford.  The 
first  house  the  sheriff  went  to  the  tenant  was  put  out 
after  a most  determined  opposition  on  the  part  of 
men  and  women  within  the  house.  Then  we  went 
to  the  house  of  a man  named  Brodrick;  he  owed  a 
year  and  a halfs  rent  The  sheriff  was  authorized 
by  the  agent,  Mr.  Frank  Joyce,  to  take  a year’s  rent, 
and  when  he  came  to  talk  to  the  tenant  he  found 
there  was  some  idea  on  the  tenant’s  mind  that  he 
had  not  been  fairly  treated  by  one  of  the  bailiffs,  to 


whom  he  stated  he  had  paid  another  half  year’s  rent  ; 
and  the  sheriff  with  the  view  of  avoiding  the  necessity 
for  carrying  out  the  writ,  which  was  one  from  the 
Superior  Courts  said,  “ I will  take  half  a year’s  rent 
from  you  and  costs  ; ” that  would  reduce  the  one  and 
a half  year’s  rent  to  half  a year’s  rent.  The  tenant 
then  said,  “ I may  be  able  to  make  up  half  a year’s 
rent,  but  I have  not  got  the  costs.”  I said  we  might 
be  able  to  help  you,  and  if  you  get  up  a sum  of  money 
we  will  get  up  another  sum  for  you.  Five  or  six  of 
us  talking  together  said  wo  would  give  him  £5  or  £6, 
thinking  the  payment  of  the  rent  and  costs  might 
bring  about  a better  feeling  between  the  tenant  and 
the  agent ; but  the  tenant  said,  no,  i will  not  pay 
any  costs  ; if  you  pay  £5  or  £6  get  the  police  to  do 
the  rest,  I have  only  a half  yeai's  rent,  and  I can’t 
pay  any  more  money.  This  ended  the  negotiations, 
and  the  sheriff  preceded  to  take  possession.  But 
persons  within  the  hous«  assaulted  the  bailiffs  when 
they  attempted  to  take  possession.  They  threw  boiling 
water  and  lime  on  them,  and  I found  it  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  the  sheriff’s  bailiffs  proper  protection,  to 
order  the  police  to  assist  the  bailiffs  to  take  the  house, 
and  the  very  moment  possession  was  taken  by  the 
sheriff,  this  tenant  came  up,  with  the  local  priest  and 
some  leaders  of  the  National  League  present,  and 
offered  the  full  year  and  a half’s  rent,  and  costs. 

1212.  He  had  it  all  by  him  all  the  time? — Yes. 

1213.  And  was  the  National  League  mixed  up  with 
that  business,  or  was  it  a movement  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  himself  ? — The  League  was  certainly  mixed  up 
with  it — they  had,  1 understand,  a tenants’  defence 
fund  running  up  to  about  £300  in  Woodford,  and 
their  idea  was  to  compel  Lord  Clanricarde  to  give 
an  abatement  equal  to  the  abatement  given  by  neigh- 
bouring  landlords ; which  many  of  them  granted 
under  compulsion — Sir  Henry  Burke  and  others. 

1214.  The  neighbouring  landlords  who  had  given 
these  abatements  had  received  their  rents  without 
difficulty? — Yes,  after  they  had  given  these  abatements. 

1215.  Lord  Millloum. — How  many  acres  had  that 
tenant? — I could  give  you  his  rental,  but  I cannot 
give  the  number  of  his  acres  ; £1 2 a year  was  his  rent, 
I believe. 

1216.  Sir  James  Caird.  — The  case  you  gave  of 
Carraroe  was  not  a case  of  combination  against  the 
payment  of  rent,  but  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  have  separate  holdings  ? — It  was  a combi- 
nation to  break  up  the  joint  tenant  system,  and  the 
lever  they  used  was  the  rent. 

1217.  But  it  was  not  a case  of  combination  through 
the  League  or  anybody  else,  but  the  tenants  them- 
selves ? — The  tenants  themselves. 

1218.  With  regard  to  the  story  of  Martin’s  estate 
it  is  very  interesting,  you  said  that  the  grazing  of  the 
demesne  had  been  let  to  the  Land  League  ? — No  ; let 
to  members  of  the  Land  League. 

1219.  And  then  when  the  new  agent  came  in  he 
made  an  offer  to  the  individual  members  to  relet  it 
to  them? — Yes,  he  gave  the  first  refusal  to  those  per- 
sons who  had  the  grazing  the  year  previously. 

1220.  And  they  declined  it? — 'Yes,  they  said  they 
would  not  take  it. 

1221.  Lord MiUtown. — Itwason  higher  terms? — Yes. 

1222.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  higher  terms  asked 
or  proposed  ? — Yes. 

1223.  Did  they  offer  to  take  it  on  the  former 
terms  ? — They  did  not  offer  to  take  it.  They  said  they 
did  not  want  it,  and  had  no  intention  of  taking  it  this 
year. 

1224.  Then  it  was  not  demesne  land  from  which 
any  tenants  had  been  evicted? — No. 

1225.  Then  it  did  not  come  under  the  rule  of  the 
League  as  to  evicted  land  ? — No ; but  it  comes  under 
it  as  being  grass  grabbing. 

1226.  Would  they  consider  it  now  as  evicted  land  ; 
that  those  tenants  who  had  it  for  the  year  and 
declined  to  take  it  for  a higher  rent  were  evicted 
tenants?  — They  consider  that  having  it  last  year 
they  have  a claim  on  it  as  long  as  they  want  it 

Q 


Oct.  18,  1888. 
A.  Newton 
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Oct.  15  1886.  at  that  rent,  and  any  one  who  takes  it  at  a higher 
A Newton  rent  *s  s'mP^7  a grass  grabber,  and  they  held  a public 
Brady,  B.a,  meeting  and  denounced  grass  grabbers  in  reference  to 
b-m.  ' Ross. 

1227.  The  President. — You  said  you  were  four 
years  in  your  present  district,  and  you  say  on  the 
whole  there  is  not  much  combination  and  rents  are 
being  paid — do  you  think  the  state  of  your  district 
better  now  than  four  years  ago! — Very  much  better 
in  every  way. 

1228.  Sir  James  Caird. — These  statements  about 
Carraroe  and  the  Martin  estate  and  some  others  are 
really  exceptions  to  the  very  general  good  payment  of 
rent? — The  present  good  payment  of  rent. 

1229.  To  the  present  good  payments  of  rent  they 
are  exceptions  ? — Yes. 

1230.  Lord  Mill  town. — About  when  did  the  im- 
provement begin  ? — In  the  payment  of  rent. 

1231.  No  in  the  general  state  of  the  district? — It 
has  been  gradual. 

1232.  Could  you  fix  any  time  at  which  it  set  in  ? — 
I always  understood  the  convictions  had  a good  deal 
to  do  with  it. 

1233.  Under  the  Crimes  Act?— Yes,  and  under 
the  ordinary  law  ; convictions  for  murder  ; it  was  in 
my  district  the  Maamtrasna  convictions  took  place. 

1234.  That  was  not  under  the  ordinary  law — they 
were  convicted  by  special  juries  under  the  Crimes 
Act. 

1235.  Have  there  been  any  convictions  in  your 
district  under  the  ordinary  law — that  is  by  common 
juries  ? — No,  except  in  minor  offences. 

1236.  The  convictions  were  all  by  special  juries? — 
Yes,  by  special  juries. 

1237.  Sir  James  Caird. — Canyon  from  your  know- 
ledge of  that  part  of  the  country  give  any  idea  of  the 
monetary  position  of  the  tenants  generally,  separating 
the  large  tenants  from  the  small  tenants  ? — There  is 
a deal  of  poverty  amongst  the  tenants,  especially  on 
the  sea  coast. 

1238.  Are  they  small  tenants  ? — V ery  small  tenan  ts, 
very  poor  as  a class. 

1239.  They  are  very  poor  ? — Yes. 

1240.  Has  that  poverty  increased  of  recent  years? 
— I think  it  is  normal ; I don’t  think  they  vary  very 
much  in  the  state  of  poverty,  or  that  the  fall  in  the 
market  prices  has  much  to  say  to  it. 

1241 . Are  they  small  holdings  ? — A lot  of  them  are 
grouped  together,  and  the  rent  of  the  holding  may  be 
£10,  so  that  the  rent  of  each  tenant  may  be  .£1  10s. 
or  £2. 

1242.  Is  that  a common  principle  on  that  coast  ? — 
Yes,  I am  talking  of  the  Carraroe  district  which 
extends  along  the  coast  to  Rossmuck  and  the  Is- 
lands. 

1243.  You  also  know  a good  deal  about  other  small 
tenancies  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  in  the  County 
Galway,  besides  this  Carraroe  district,  is  their  posi- 
tion a reasonably  good  one  ? — No,  I cannot  say  it  is, 
they  are  a poor  class  all  over  that  county. 

1244.  You  say  good  or  bad  seasons  don’t  make 
much  difference  to  them  ? — I should  say  hardly  any..  . 

1245.  Or  the  good  or  bad  prices  obtained? — They 
might  have  some  effect,  but  it  is  very  slight. 

1246.  They  consume  their  own  produce? — Yes,  or 
sell  it  in  the  local  fairs  or  markets. 

1247.  What  they  have  over  ? — Yes,  what  they  have 
over. 

1248.  Is  there  emigration  going  on  from  that 
quarter,  or  is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  better  their  position  by  emigration? — Not 
at  present,  but  there  is  every  year  very  extensive 
emigration. 

1249.  Is  it  assisted  or  by  voluntary  effort? — It 
has  been  assisted.  Mr.  Tuke  assisted  a lot  of  them, 
and  thero  is  a great  deal  of  voluntary  emigration. 

1250.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  successful? 
— We  have  a great  number  of  returned  emigrants  in 
the  country. 


1251.  Have  the  majority  returned  ? — No,  the  majo- 
rity stay. 

1252.  Do  you  know  the  class  who  returned — were 
they  indolent  or  were  they  unable  to  get  employment  ? 
— I have  heard  a great  many  stories,  everyone  has 
a different  story  to  tell  why  they  came  back  ; the 
country  did  not  suit  them,  or  they  got  into  bad 
health. 

1253.  Where  did  they  go  generally? — Boston  is 
the  principal  district  to  which  they  went  from  Con- 
nemara, I understand. 

1254.  Do  you  know  what  is  their  object  in  going 
there — is  it  to  get  service  or  to  get  land  and  cultivate 
it  ?— I don’t  think  they  look  for  land. 

1255.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  employ- 
ment ? — Yes,  in  any  instances  I have  known  people 
to  go  out  it  is  always  to  go  into  employment. 

1256.  Then  failure  has  not  arisen  through  want  of 
success  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  but  from  want 
of  success  in  obtaining  employment  ? — I don’t  know 
that  it  is  altogether  on  that  account,  for  I have  known 
several  instances  where  they  said  the  country  did  not 
suit  them,  and  that  they  did  not  get  their  health  there, 
and  the  working  hours  were  too  long  and  too  different 
from  this,  and  others  thought  they  would  come  home 
and  see  the  people  here  again. 

1257.  Had  they  in  many  cases  made  several  years 
trial? — Sometimes  I have  known  instances  where 
emigrants  went  out  and  stayed  only  three  months, 
and  then  came  back  again. 

1258.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  the  rents  have  been 
much  better  paid  for  the  last  four  months  ? — For  the 
last  few  months. 

1259.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to — could  you 
assign  any  reason? — No,  unless  it  is  possible  that 
the  people  are  more  let  alone  and  are  willing  to  pay. 

1260.  Have  the  landlords  been  giving  reductions  ? — 
Yes. 

1261.  On  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  as  well  as  on 
the  ordinary  rents  ; I am  not  speaking  universally. 

1262.  Do  you  believe  the  tenants  would  buy  if  they 
were  assisted  by  the  State  ? — I could  not  tell  you,  they 
are  practically  assisted  now,  they  can  get  money  and 
they  can  reduce  the  rent  if  they  purchase,  but  there  ■ 
appears  to  be  no  disposition  on  their  part  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  to  pux-chase. 

1263.  You  have  not  known  of  any  cases  in  that 
district  of  persons  having  availed  themselves  of  the 
Act? — No,  only  some  tenants  on  Lord  Ardilaun’s' 
estate. 

1264.  With  reference  to  those  occurrences  on  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  property,  had  the  tenants  demanded  a 
further  reduction  of  rents? — They  had  demanded  a 
reduction. 

1265.  And  his  lordship  had  refused  ? — His  lordship 
had  refused. 

1266.  Had  the  tenants  got  judicial  rents  fixed  ? — 
That  was  a point  I wrote  to  the  agent  about,  and  I 
have  not  received  an  answer  yet — I heard  they  had 
but  I don’t  like  to  say  they  had. 

1267.  And  if  his  lordship  had  agreed  to  give  a re- 
duction similar  to  the  reductions  made  by  adjoining 
landlords  the  tenants  would  have  endeavoured  to  pay  ? 
— I have  no  doubt  they  would,  because  the  man  offered 
his  rent  the  moment  possession  was  taken  from  him, 
and  I take  it  he  would  have  done  that  if  he  had  got 
the  reduction  in  the  first  instance. 

1268.  And  this  is  an  exceptionally  bad  year  for 
making  rents  ? — I would  not  say  that  at  all  for  they 
had  a very  good  harvest. 

1269.  Is  it  better  than  last  year? — Last  year  and 
this  year  I think  have  been  considered  fair  years  in 
Connemara. 

1270.  Stock  is  doing  very  badly? — It  is  better  this 
year  than  last  year,  but  the  people  are  not  so  much 
affected  by  stock  in  Connemara  for  they  have  not  got 
stock,  except  a few  men  that  you  would  count  on  your 
fingers. 

1271.  It  is  a rough  class  of  cattle  they  have  ? — And 
hardly  any  cattle. 
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1272.  And  the  price  is  greatly  reduced  this  year! — 
Yes. 

1273.  The  President. — What  do  they  grow  chiefly? 
— They  grow  potatoes  always,  just  as  much  as  they 
can  use  during  the  twelve  months  for  their  families, 
and  some  oats  or  barley. 


127 4.  And  they  sell  portion  of  the  oats  ? — Much  of  it 
is  converted  into  illicit  spirits  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  for  they  find  that  the  best  way  to  use  the 
oats — it  pays  better. 


Frauds  Blackburns  Henn , K.M.,  examined. 


1275.  The  President. — I think  you  are  now  at 
Ballina  in  the  county  Mayo  1 — Yes. 

1276.  You  are  a resident  magistrate? — Yes. 

1277.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Since  the 
1st  June,  1880. 

1278.  How  are  rents  being  paid  in  that  part  of  the 
country  now? — I should  say  satisfactorily. 

1279.  Are  the  landlords  making  reductions  ? — Well, 
in  individual  cases  and  in  some  instances  generally, 
but  not  as  a rule — there  are  no  general  reductions  as 
a rule. 

1280.  They  are  getting  their  rents  without  reduc- 
tions ? — Yes,  I think  so  ; fairly  well. 

1281.  That  looks  as  if  there  was  not  much  combi- 
nation in  that  part  of  the  country? — I consider  that 
no  combination  exists  at  present  against  the  payment 
of  rent  in  the  whole  of  my  district. 

1282.  Mr.  Neligan. — N o combination  ? — Absolutely 
no  combination. 

1283.  The  President. — The  state  of  the  district  has 
very  much  improved  since  you  went  there? — Very 
much  improved,  indeed,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at 
what  moment  combination  may  arise. 

1284.  Has  your  attention  been  turned  to  the  pro- 
posal that  the  tenants  should  be  induced  to  purchase 
theij.1  holdings,  and  to  the  question  of  the  working  of 
the  Act  of  1885  ? — Yes,  I have  paid  a good  deal  of 
attention  to  that.  I think  in  the  present  state  of 
things  where  there  is  no  finality,  or  where  the  people 
believe  there  is  no  finality  in  the  Irish  land  legislation, 
people  won’t  turn  their  attention  very  much  to  pur- 
chasing, and  until  you  can  satisfy  the  tenant  that  there 
is  to  be  finality  somewhere  they  will  wait. 

1285.  They  have  not  been  buying  in  any  cases? — 
No,  I don’t  know  of  any  instance  in  our  country 
where  they  have  been  buying. 

1286.  Is  there  anything  you  could  suggest,  beyond 
restoring  confidence  to  the  country,  or  inducing  the 
tenants  to  believe  there  will  be  no  more  concessions 
to  them,  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act  ? — How 
far  something  might  not  be  done  as  regards  the  lodging 
of  one-fifth  instalment  by  the  landlord — I think  a 
great  many  landlords  might  be  deterred  from  pur- 
chasing by  the  fact  that  that  amount  of  their  purchase 
money  would  be  lying  out  and  liable  to  answer  any 
faults  on  the  part  of  the  vendees  hereafter. 

1287.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  are  willing  to 
sell  if  the  tenants  are  willing  to  buy  ? — That  depends 
on  the  number  of  years’  purchase. 

12S8.  Lord  Milltown. — But  on  a reasonable  num- 
ber ? — I know  in  some  instances  the  landlords  would 
sell,  for  they  told  me  so. 

1289.  Sir  James  Caird. — At  what  number  of  years’ 
purchase  ? — From  18  to  20  years’  purchase  I think 
they  would  accept. 

1290.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  the  rental? — On  the  ju- 
dicial rent. 

1291.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  operation 
of  the  Act  could  be  extended  through  the  intervention 
of  local  authorities  in  the  loans  advanced  from  public 
funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  ? — I don’t  know,  so  far 
as  detail  goes,  how  far  that  could  be  done,  but  I think 
it  is  desirable  to  give  every  facility  you  could. 

1292.  Do  you  think  the  local  authority  would  be 
inclined  to  come  forward  and  guarantee  the  money  ? 
— It  is  difficult  to  say  that — what  do  you  mean  by 
local  authority  ? 

1293.  I don’t  know  what  it  may  be  in  future,  it  is 
now  the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — I doubt  whether  that 
would  work. 


1294.  I don’t  know  what  it  may  be  in  a year’s 
time,  but  now  it  would  be  the  Board  of  Guardian’s  ? 
— I don’t  know  how  that  would  work. 

1295.  Y our  district  seems  to  be  in  such  a satisfactory 
state,  I don’t  think  I have  anything  more  to  ask  you  ? 
— Very  satisfactory,  I am  glad  to  say  ; they  have  had 
a most  abundant  harvest,  and  I think  they  are  inclined 
to  meet  their  landlords,  and  the  landlords  to  meet 
them,  and  I think  if  let  alone  they  would  bo  able  to 
agree  very  well  together. 

1296.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  you  say  left  alone,  by 
whom  do  you  mean? — Agitation. 

1297.  Lord  Milltown. — When  did  the  improvement 
set  in  in  your  district  ? — It  has  been  in  a satisfactory 
state  for  some  time.  There  was  one  isolated  combin- 
ation against  the  payment  of  rent  last  Christmas 
on  one  property  and  that  broke  down  utterly. 

1298.  But  I conclude  from  your  answer  that  at 
some  recent  period  it  was  not  so  satisfactory  ? — When 
I came  there  first,  in  18S0,  it  was  very  unsatisfactory. 

1299.  But  since  1882  it  was  on  the  mend? — Yes, 
in  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886,  it  has  been  mending. 

1300.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — I think  the 
disposition  of  the  people  naturally  is  good;  the 
agitation  first  of  all  began  in  Mayo,  and  more  or  less 
burned  itself  out  before  it  spread  elsewhere. 

1301.  I qxxite  agi-ee  with  you  that  the  natural  in- 
clination of  the  people  is  good — then  the  evil  influence 
must  either  be  withdrawn,  or  is  losing  its  power  ? — 
I think  it  is  losing  influence,  and  being  withdrawn, 
more  or  less. 

1302.  They  are  more  left  to  themselves  now? — 
Yes. 

1303.  And  the  result  of  that  is  satisfactory  ? — 
Ever  since  the  case  that  was  called  the  North  Mayo 
Conspiracy  case,  in  my  part  of  Mayo  everything  has 
been  very  quiet. 

1304.  You  might  tell  us  what  that  North  Mayo 
Conspiracy  case  was? — The  Government  indicted  a 
number  of  persons  for  being  accessoiy  to  a conspii-acy 
to  murder,  and  a great  number  of  the  leaders  of  this 
particular  agitation  were  at  that  time  convicted, 
and  since  that  time  the  county  has  been  very  quiet. 

1305.  Is  that  the  Crossmolina  case,  of  which  we 
have  heard  in  Parliament  more  than  once  ? — Yes. 

1306.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  were  convicted  ? — 
Yes. 

1307.  Aixd  what  punishment  was  awarded? — Some 
got  10  years  and  some  5 years  penal  servitude,  others 
less ; they  were  tried  before  Mr.  J ustice  Lawson  in 
Cork. 

1308.  Lord  Milltown. — Who  was  the  unfortunate 
victim  of  the  murder? — There  was  no  actual  murder 
they  were  indicted  for  conspiracy  to  murder — there 
were  various  charges — a great  many  attempts  charged 
— one  on  Mr.  James  Scott,  who  is  dead  now. 

1309.  Mr.  Neligan. — These  were  the  acts  alleged' 
to  prove  the  conspiracy? — Yes. 

1310.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  no  actual  murder  was 
committed  ? — No.  There  was  one  man  badly  wounded 
named  Hogan,  of  Crossmolina. 

1311.  Lord  Milltown. — A man  badly  wounded,  as 
alleged,  by  one  of  the  men  convicted  ? — Wounded  in 
pursuance  of  the  conspiracy. 

1312.  And  since  the  punishment  of  these  offenders 
there  is  a marked  improvement  in  the  district? — Yes  ; 
I think  the  district  is  very  quiet.  I don’t  know  that 
it  actually  dated  from  that— everything  in  my  district 
is  very  satisfactory,  indeed,  now. 

1313.  Do  you  know  that  before  the  Land  League, 
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good  relations  existed  between  landlords  and  tenants  1 
— That  would  be  going  back  to  a time  that  I didn’t 
know  the  district. 

1314.  Have  judicial  rents  been  fixed  over  your 
district? — Almost  universally  ; a great  deal  of  the 
work  was  done  by  Mr.  Richards,  the  County  Court 
Judge — probably  more  than  by  any  other  County 
Court  in  Ireland,  whether  by  agreement  or  in  court. 

1315.  And  these  rents  which  have  been  so  satis- 
factorily paid  arc  the  judicial  rents? — I don’t  say 
they  are  paid  j they  are  in  the  course  of  payment — I 
would  say  they  are  principally  judicial  rents.  If  a man 
paying  the  November  rent  of  last  year  or  the  May 
rent  of  last  year — probably  there  are  very  few  proper- 
ties on  which  the  Slay  rent  of  1885  is  paid  now — that 
is  what  I mean. 

1316.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  spoke  just  now  of  the 
one-fifth  standing  in  the  way  of  dealings  under  the 
Act  of  1885 — is  that  that  the  landlords  object  to  the 
retention  of  one-fifth  by  the  Government? — I think  so. 

1317.  And  it  would  facilitate  matters  if  they  got 
rid  of  that? — Yes,  and  let  them  be  done  with  it. 

1318.  And  let  the  vendor  get  the  full  amount  of 
his  purchase-money  ? — Yes. 

1319.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  Lord  Lucan’s  or  Lord 
Sligo’s  estate  within  your  district  ? — Not  Lord  Lucan’s ; 
some  of  Lord  Sligo’s  may  run  into  it,  but  very  little  of  it. 

1320.  Are  we  to  understand  that  in  most  cases 
judicial  rents  have  been  adopted  in  your  district  ? — I 
should  say  yes,  very  largely,  either  fixed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  Quarter  Sessions,  by  agreement,  or  by  the 
Land  Commission. 

1321.  Are  reductions  being  now  made  on  these 
judicial  rents,  in  consequence  of  any  fall  that  may  since 
have  taken  place  in  the  price  of  produce? — In  one 
instance  I know  reductions  of  as  much  as  3s.  in  the 
pound  have  been  given — a general  reduction  of  3s.  in 
the  pound.  I am  speaking  now  of  both  Sligo  and 
Mayo — for  a large  portion  of  my  district  is  in  Sligo. 

1322.  The  landlords  and  tenants  there  are  on  good 
terms? — Yes,  fairly  satisfactory  terms ; and  I think 
the  people  are  inclined  to  meet  their  engagements  as 
far  as  they  can. 

1323.  You  said  that  if  left  alone  from  agitation 
they  could  get  on  very  well  together  ? — Y es,  I think  so. 

1324.  And  at  present  there  is  no  agitation  inter- 
fering with  them  ? — I don’t  believe  at  present  there  is. 


1325.  With  regard  to  tenants  purchasing,  you  say 
that  whilst  there  is  no  finality  in  legislation  in  land, 
the  tenants  don’t  turn  their  attention  to  the  question? 
— I don’t  think  they  turn  their  attention  to  it. 

1326.  Do  they  understand  the  terms  that  are  offered  ? 
— I don’t  think  they  understand  them  as  widely  as 
they  would  probably  understand  if  it  was  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  they  should  understand  them. 

1327.  It  is  in  their  own  power  to  acquire  that  know- 
ledge?— It  is  in  their  own  power,  but  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  a number  of  persons,  many  of  them  illiterate 
and  having  no  special  means  of  knowledge  if  it  is  not 
put  before  them  by  some  one. 

1328.  You  think  they  would  be  willing  if  they  were 
satisfied  that  land  legislation  was  coming  to  some 
finality? — I think  you  must  satisfy  a man  that  he 
has  to  pay  rent  to  somebody,  and  that  he  won’t  gain 
by  holding  out  against  the  payment  of  rent. 

1329.  1 am  speaking  of  the  question  of  land  pur- 
chase?— Yes,  if  a man  thinks  he  can  purchase  for  five 
years’  rent  by  waiting,  he  won’t  give  ten  now. 

1 330.  They  have  some  idea  of  that  in  their  mind  ? — 
I think  certainly  the  mind  of  the  tenant-farmer  is 
unsettled  at  present ; it  could  not  be  otherwise. 

1331.  Yon  said  the  landlords  had  some  hesitation 
because  of  this  one-fifth  reserve  ? — That  is  one  thing. 

1332.  Have  you  any  knowledge  on  the  subject 
whether  they  would  be  satisfied  with  twenty  years’ 
purchase  ? — I cannot  say  I have  any  general  know- 
ledge. I dare  say  some  men  would  be  satisfied  with  con- 
siderably less,  and  other  men,  from  the  circumstances 
of  their  property,  would  not  accept  it. 

1333.  It  would  depend  on  the  circumstances  of  the 
property  ? — I should  say  so. 

1334.  Do  you  know  of  any  case  of  tenants  pur- 
chasing under  this  Act? — Not  in  my  district. 

1335.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  we  to  understand  from  you 
that  there  has  been  3s.  in  the  pound  reduction  given 
generally  by  the  landlords? — No  ; only  on  one  parti- 
cular estate. 

1336.  You  only  know  of  the  one  ? — I only  know  of 
that  general  reduction  on  one  particular  estate. 

1337.  But  there  may  have  been  other  landlords  who 
did  the  same? — Yes  ; there  may  have  been. 

1338.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  reductions  they 
did  give? — No  ; I could  not  say. 

1339.  I mean  on  the  judicial  rents? — I could  not  say. 
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1340.  The  President. — I think  you  are  now  quar- 
tered in  Kerry  ? — Yes. 

1341.  How  long  have  you  been  there? — Rather 
more  than  four  years. 

1342.  How  much  of  Kerry  have  you  got  in  your 
district  ? — I have  got  the  police  districts  of  Tralee, 
Castleisland,  and  Dingle  ; quite  lately  the  Dingle  por- 
tion has  been  temporarily  taken  away,  but  during  nearly 
the  whole  four  years  that  has  been  in  my  district,  too. 

1343.  Not  Killarnoy?— No. 

1344.  Is  this,  on  the  whole,  the  worst  of  the  Kerry 
county  ? — Do  you  mean  as  regards  land  ? 

1 345.  No ; I mean  as  regards  disorder  ? — W ell,  it  is 
as  bad  as  any. 

1346.  I will  begin  as  to  rents — how  are  they  being 
paid  ? — Rather  badly. 

1 347.  Have  the  landlords  been  offering  reductions  ? 
— Yes. 

1348.  But  without  effect? — Well,  in  some  cases 
they  have  been  paid  ; in  others  they  have  not. 

1349.  But,  on  the  whole,  the  rents  have  been  paid 
badly  ? — Yes. 

1350.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to — to  intimi- 
dation or  inability  to  pay  ? — I think  there  is  a com- 
bination of  both. 

1351.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  inability,  do  you 
think  that  that  comes  from  their  not  having  made  the 
rent  out  of  the  land,  or  that  they  made  it  and  spent  it 
in  other  ways  ? — I think  it  arises  from  several  causes. 


I should  be  disposed  to  think,  in  the  first  instance, 
that  it  is  due  to  the  depreciation  of  prices.  I 
should  think  also  that  bad  farming  and  inferior  quality 
of  cattle  have  tended  to  aggravate  that ; and  I think 
it  is  due,  in  the  third  instance,  to  successive  bad 
years — this  year  coming  upon  a succession  of  bad  years 
— and  I think  that,  in  the  last  place,  it  is  due  to  the 
effect  of  the  land  agitation,  which  has  unsettled  the 
people’s  minds  to  a very  great  extent,  and  to  the 
National  League  teaching,  that  tells  the  tenant  that 
merely  the  residue — what  remains  after  amply  support- 
ing himself  and  his  family — that  that  alone  is  the 
landlord’s  portion.  I think  all  these  causes  combined 
render  the  payment  of  rent  in  Kerry  as  bad  as  it  is 
at  present. 

1352.  You  say  the  landlords  have  been  offering  re- 
ductions?— Yes,  considerable  reductions. 

1353.  Enough,  in  your  opinion,  to  meet  the  losses 
occasioned  by  the  fall  in  prices  ? — Yes,  I am  disposed 
to  think  so  in  the  majority  of  cases : as  much  as  fairly 
can  be  asked. 

1354.  Then  with  regard  to  combination — that  is 
very  serious  I suppose — is  any  tenant  who  pays  subject 
to  annoyance  ? — I don’t  know  that  he  is  subject  to 
outrage  at  the  present  moment,  but  he  is  looked  upon 
with  disfavour  by  his  fellow  tenants ; that  is  if  he  pays 
at  a reduction  which  they  consider  unfair. 

1355.  Insufficient  ? — Yes. 

1356.  He  is  subject  to  be  boycotted? — I would 
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hardly  say  boycotted;  he  is  looked  upon  with  dis- 
favour. 

1357.  Is  there  much  land  in  your  district  unoccupied 
on  account  of  evictions  for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — 
Yes,  a good  deal. 

1358.  And  nobody  dare  take  them  ? — Nobody  dare 
take  them. 

1359.  It  lies  idle! — Some  of  it  does  not.  There  is 
a good  deal  tken  up  by  the  landlords  themselves,  and 
worked.  A good  deal  of  the  land  Mr.  Hussey  has 
under  his  control  has  been  worked  by  him — portion  of 
Lord  Headley’s,  and  Mr.  Herbert’s,  of  Muckross. 
Captain  Fagan  has  worked  portion  of  his  land  too ; 
but  they  ai-e  doing  so  with  difficulty. 

1360.  Have  there  been  a great  many  outrages  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  a great  many  indeed. 

1361.  Moonlighting1? — Ye',  moonlighting  to  a very 
large  extent. 

1362.  Is  that  chiefly  directed  towards  people  who 
liavo  taken  evicted  farms  ? — No,  I don’t  think  it  is 
confined  to  those  who  take  evicted  farms.  They 
visit  any  houses  where  they  think  they  can  get  arms, 
whether  the  man  is  popular  or  otherwise. 

1363.  The  outrages  are  chiefly  in  raids  for  arms,  and 
not  connected  with  land  ? — Indirectly  they  are  ; but  no 
peraon  does,  as  a matter  of  fact,  take  an  evicted  farm, 
and  therefore  there  is  no  necessityfor  things  of  the  kind. 

1364.  They  have  established  such  complete  control 
that  no  one  dar-es  go  against  them  ? — That  is  so.  I 
know  of  only  one  case  in  which  an  evicted  farm  was 
taken  by  an  individual — a man  called  Culloty,  in  the 
Castleisland  district.  He  has  six  policemen  to  pro- 
tect him,  and  I am  perfectly  certain  his  life  would  not 
be  safe  but  for  the  protection. 

1365.  Therefore,  as  no  one  has  taken  evicted  farms, 
the  landlords  have  ceased  to  evict? — They  have  not 
ceased  to  evict,  but  eviction  is  practically  useless  to 
them. 

1366.  And  for  that  reason  rents  are  badly  paid,  even 
when  reductions  are  offered? — Yes. 

1367.  Is  there  any  statement  about  this  question  of 
intimidation  which  you  wish  to  put  before  us? — No ; 
as  a rule,  at  the  present  moment,  intimidation  is  not 
very  active,  because  the  League  and  the  whole  system 
down  there  is  so  well  organized  that  no  one  offends 
against  it,  and  so  there  is  no  necessity  for  active 
intimidation. 

1368.  Then  as  to  the  Purchase  Act,  have  you  in- 
terested yourself  in  that  at  all,  or  in  the  general 
question — how  far  it  is  desii-able  that  tenants  should 
become  proprietors  by  buying  the  land  from  the  land- 
lord ? — As  far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I very  strongly, 
indeed,  hold  that  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  have 
the  tenants  proprietors  of  the  land  they  till. 

1369.  Have  they  come  forward  in  your  district  thus 
far  ? — There  has  been  some  land  bought,  but  not  very 
extensively  : still  there  has  been  a fair  amount  bought, 
and  there  would  have  been  more  if  the  sales  had  been 
confirmed  : in  some  cases  the  sales  were  not  confirmed. 

1370.  Do  the  league  set  themselves  against  the 
tenants  buying  ? — No ; they  set  themselves  against  the 
tenants  buying  except  at  what  they  consider  a fair 
rate  of  purchase,  which  is  not,  as  a rule,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  landord’s  idea  on  the  subject. 

1371.  Then  the  operations  of  the  league  in  your 
district  tend  to  prevent  tenants  buying? — Yes,  they 
tend  to  prevent  freedom  of  contract  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant.  I think  if  it  was  not  for  the  manner  in  which 
they  have  cried  down  the  Act,  we  would  in  all  proba- 
bility have  had  a larger  amount  of  sales  than  we  have 
had. 

1372.  Would  there  be  any  chance  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians,  or  any  other  local  authority,  intervening 
with  any  advantage  by  giving  security  for  the  money 
advanced  by  the  State  to  enable  thetenants  to  purchase  ? 
— You  mean  that  the  Board  of  Guardians  should 
pledge  the  rates,  as  it  were,  for  the  money  ? — I don’t 
think  so.  I don’t  think  that  would  be  received  with 
favour. 

1373.  You  don’t  think  the  intervention  of  the  local 


authority  would  be  of  the  smallest  advantage  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would,  as  I understand  the  question.  Suppose 
a man  bought  a holding,  and  failed  to  pay  his  instal- 
ments to  the  State,  the  State  would  come  down  upon 
the.  Board  of  Guardians,  and  make  them  levy  the  rest 
of  that  by  instalments  on  the  district. 

1374.  Yes,  I fancy  that  would  be  it? — I don’t  think 
that  would  be  well  received  by  the  people. 

1375.  You  don’t  know  anything  of  the  sale  of  tenant- 
right  in  your  district  ? — No,  I don't  know  of  one.  I 
have  heard  of  some.  I heard  of  an  extraordinary  case 
the  other  day  in  which  a tenant  took  advantage  of  the 
Arrears  Act.  I saw  the  documents ; he  returned 
the  value  of  his  tenant’s  interest  as  nil,  and  within 
thirteen  months  afterwards  he  sold  his  tenant’s  interest 
for  £630. 

1376.  Mr.  Neligan. — Having  got  the  benefit  of  the 
Arrears  Act  ? — Yes ; I saw  the  actual  papers  in  that 
case,  and  I saw  the  notice  he  served  on  the  landlord  of 
the  sale  of  his  right. 

1377.  Sir  James  Gaird. — In  what  way  did  the 
Arrears  Act  affect  it — he  got  the  benefit  of  the  Act, 
and  got  his  arrears  wiped  out  ? — The  proceeding  was 
that  the  man  made  a certain  application  to  have  the 
arrears  wiped  out.  Ho  had  to  make  an  affidavit  of 
what  he  possessed,  and  amongst  other  things  he  had  to 
return  what  was  the  saleable  value  of  his  interest  in 
his  holding,  if  any,  and  he  returned  it  as  nil.  He  got 
the  benefit  of  the  Act,  got  the  arrears  wiped 
out,  and  at  the  expiration  of  thirteen  months  he  sold 
his  interest  in  his  farm  for  £630,  having  previously 
returned  it  as  nil. 

1378.  How  were  thearreai-s  wiped  out  ? — The  exact 
procedure  I don’t  know  ; but  upon. the  tenant  paying  a 
certain  proportion,  and  the  landlord  wiping  out  a 
certain  proportion,  the  State  paid  a certain  pro- 
portion. 

1379.  Then  it  was  so  far  at  the  cost  of  the  State 
that  that  was  done? — Yes,  so  far. 

1380.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  for  perjury 
under  that  Act? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  In  this 
particular  case  the  agent  had  to  make  an  affidavit  too, 
and  he  swore  that  he  believed  what  was  stated  in  the 
tenant’s  affidavit  was  true,  except  paragraph  seven, 
and  that  was  the  one  in  which  the  tenant  returned 
the  saleable  interest  of  his  holding  as  nil. 

1381.  Lord  MiUtown. — The  agent  demurred  to 
that? — Yes. 

1382.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  did  not  verify  that  para- 
graph of  the  affidavit  ? — No ; and,  as  appeared  from  the 
subsequent  proceedings,  with  a great  deal  of  justice. 
That  case  did  not  take  place  in  my  own  district. 

1383.  The  President.  —There  has  not  been  many 
sales  of  tenant-right  in  your  district? — No.  The 
League  set  their  face  rather  against  it. 

1384.  The  man  who  buys  with  the  consent  of  the 
outgoing  tenant  is  looked  upon  as  a land  grabber  ? 
—To  a certain  extent,  yes  ; but  I don’t  know  that  as 
a rule  the  outgoing  tenant  is  prepared  to  sell  his 
interest.  He  has  an  idea  that  by  holding  on  he  will 
get  the  land  for  his  own  valuation. 

1385.  Lord  MiUtown. — He  never  does  like  to  go? 
— Not  if  he  can  help  it. 

1386.  You  say  you  attribute  the  bad  payment  of 
rents  in  your  district  in  some  measure  to  bad  cattle  ? 
— Yes. 

1387.  Has  it  come  under  your  notice  that  the 
farming  there  is  very  bad  ? — I think  it  is  very  care- 
less. I will  give  you  an  example  that  I have  known 
myself.  Suppose  a person  sows  a crop  of  corn  the 
usual  custom,  at  all  events  in  Ireland,  is  to  sow  a 
crop  of  ryegrass  and  clover  with  it,  so  as  to  have  it 
for  the  following  year ; but  in  many  cases  I have 
known  them  never  to  take  the  trouble  of  putting 
anything  with  the  corn,  with  the  result  that  they 
let  the  grass  come  up  as  it  will. 

1388.  How  does  it  ever  come  up  ? — There  is  always 
a natural  growth  of  grass. 

1389.  The  chief  grass  will  be  scutch? — I am  not 
sufficient  of  a fanner  to  say. 


Ocu  is.  mi. 

Heffernan  F. 
Consiiline, 
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1390.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  they  never  lay  down 
their  land  with  grass  properly  after  taking  the  corn 
from  it  ? — I would  not  say  as  a rule,  but  in  very  many 
cases  they  don’t. 

1391.  As  to  cattle? — Of  course  in  times  of  ‘depres- 
sion the  more  inferior  the  article  you  have  the 
greater  the  fall.  In  a great  part  of  Kerry  the  cattle 
are  inferior  and  the  price  has  fallen  more  than 
elsewhere. 

1392.  Would 'you  say  they  are  still  deteriorating? 
— No. 

1393.  They  are  not  worse  than  they  were? — No; 
they  are  improving.  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie  has  got  very 
good  shorthorns  there,  and  that  is  improving  the  breed 
very  much. 

1394.  With  better  farming  and  better  stock  there 
would  he  greater  facility  for  paying  rent? — Yes,  a 
good  deal  greater,  I think. 

1395.  You  say  that  one  of  the  dicta  of  the  Land 
League  is  that  the  landlord  is  only  entitled  to  the 
residue  when  the  tenant  has  defrayed  all  his  other  ex- 
penses and  fancies  ? — Yes. 

139G.  Is  that  inculcated  largely  by  the  League  ? — 
Yes,  very  largely. 

1397.  Is  it  acted  on  by  the  tenants  ? — I think  so. 

1398.  They  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  that 
is  really  what  they  ought  to  pay? — You  mean 
morally  ? 

1399.  Well,  they  are  told  it  is  morally? — Yes. 

1400.  Are  they  told  that  by  their  clergy? — I don’t 
know  that  they  are  taught  it  by  their  clergy  ; that  is 
quite  possible  too,  but  I don’t  know  of  any  case  of  its 
being  done. 

1401.  But  they  act  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

1402.  Is  what  they  consider  a fair  rent  what  is  left 
after  all  these  reductions  ? — Yes,  it  is  taught  by  the 
League,  and  admitted  by  the  clergy  too,  that  the 
tiller  is  the  man  who  has  the  right  to  the  first-fruits, 
and  they  being  the  tillers  are  entitled  amply  to  sup- 
port themselves  before  they  do  anything  else,  and 
when  that  has  been  done  the  residue,  if  any,  goes  to  the 
landlord — that  is  not  confined  to  Kerry,  it  is  the 
teaching  all  over  Ireland. 

1403.  You  say  that  those  who  pay  without  reduc- 
tions— or  rather  pay  rent  which  their  neighbours  think 
is  more  than  they  ought  to  pay — more  than  the  residue 
— that  they  are  looked  upon  with  disfavour  ? — Yes. 

1404.  You  don’t  go  further  than  that  ? — No. 

1405.  Tell  me  what  that  entails  ? — Yery  often  it 
entails  outrage.  It  depends  on  the  particular  case. 
Suppose  the  League  condemns  an  individual’s  action, 
the  action  of  an  individual  who  sets  himself  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  tenants  and  pays,  and  that 
involves  censure  on  the  part  of  the  League,  that  man 
unless  precaution  is  taken  to  guard  him  will  be  the 
victim  of  outrage  on  his  person  or  property. 

1400.  Then  it  would  be  at  considerable  risk  to  him- 
self and  his  prospects  that  he  should  pay  a rent  higher 
than  they  chose  to  dictate  to  him?— Yes,  that  he 
should  separate  himself  from  the  body  of  the  tenantry. 

1407.  Then  you  say  that  the  League  interferes  with 
the  tenant’s  purchasing  by  crying  down  the  Act  con- 
siderably ? — Yes. 

1408.  That  is  so  ?-— Yes. 

1409.  In  what  way  do  they  cry  it  down? — They 
point  out  to  the  tenant  that  purchasing  say  at  eighteen 
or  nineteen  years’  purchase  on  the  present  judicial  rent 
is  purchasing  in  face  of  a falling  market,  so  far  as  one 
oan  tell  the  influx  of  com  and  cattle  from  America 
and  elsewhere  may  influence  the  prices  so  much  that 
what  now  appears  a fair  rent  will  be  harassing  and 
exorbitant,  and  they  should  look  forward  and  buy  as 
low  as  they  can  so  as  to  anticipate  that  fall.. 

1410.  No  one  could  say  that  tho  advice  to  buy  as 
low  as  they  can  is  not  very  sensible  advice,  and  so  far 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  in  that,  but  do  they 
dissuade  tenants  from  buying  under  the  present  cir- 
cumstances ? — No ; I don’t  know  any  case  where 
they  said  “ Don’t  buy.’’ 


1411.  But  don’t  give  more  than  we  tell  you? — 
Don’t  give  more  than  what  we  assert  will  enable  you  to 
meet  the  depreciation  which  is  approaching.  I have 
known  no  case  in  which  they  ever  said  “ Don’t  buy,” 
but  this  advice,  whether  it  be  good  or  bad,  has  the 
practical  effect  of  interfering  with  purchase. 

1412.  They  have  set  their  face  against  tenant-right 
being  bought  ? — Yes. 

1413.  Kindly  explain  that  a little  more— do  you 
mean  that  supposing  a tenant  wishes  to  leave  they 
would  object  to  his  selling  his  tenantright,  or  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  tenant  in  difficulty  with  his 
landlord  is  not  to  sell  ? — That  is  more  what  I mean. 

1414.  That  he  is  not  allowed  to  get  out  of  it  by 
selling  his  tenant-right  and  paying  his  rent  and  making 
away  with  it  ? — No,  they  object  to  that. 

1415.  One  of  the  principal  objects  in  giving  the 
tenant  power  to  sell  his  holding  under  the  Act  of  1881 
was  that  the  landlord  might  be  secured  in  his  rent  ? — 


1416.  And  by  this  process  the  League  have  effec- 
tually prevented  that  coming  into  operation  ? Yes, 

they  can  destroy  that  security. 

1417.  I want  to  ask  you  one.  question  more  about 
moonlighters  — is  it  your  experience  there  is  any 

sympathy  amongst  the  people  with  these  brigands? 

Yes. 

1418.  Considerable? — Yes,  I think  a very  wide- 
spread sympathy  of  an  undefined  character. 

1419.  Chiefly  because  their  acts  are  lawless? — No. 
I think  they  have  it  in  their  mind  that  moonlighting 
helps  them  to  withstand  the  landlord. 

1420.  How  do  they  come  to  that  conclusion? It 

is  a kind  of  undefined  idea. 

1421.  I understand  that  the  moonlighting  is  simply 
robberies  of  arms? — That  is  at  the  present  moment 
but  some  time  ago  moonlighting  was  altogether  di- 
rected against  tenants  who  paid  rent.  I am  talking 
of  the  present  moment,  but  in  1881,  1882,  and  part  of 
1883,  moonlighting  was  directed  almost  entirely 
against  those  who  paid  rents. 


ated  into  a means  of  getting  weapons,  by  which  people 

offending  can  be  more  effectually  punished  ? I don’t 

know  with  certainty  what  their  idea  is  in  getting  arms. 

1423.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  of  their  object  1— - 
I think  they  have  a vague  idea  that,  at  some  future 
time  there  will  be  occasion  to  use  these  arms  for  the 
vindication  of  their  national  aspirations— but  it  is 
purely  an  opinion. 

1424.  The  President. — Moonlighting  always  existed, 
to  a certain  extent,  in  some  counties  ? — I never  knew  it 
prior  to  this,  but  there  was  what  were  called  whiteboys 

. 1425-  The  word  “moonlighting”  is  an  old  expres- 
sion ? — I never  heard  of  it  until  this  agitation. 

1420.  Lord  Milltown.— They  represent,  to  a cer- 
tain extent,  the  whiteboys  who  existed  iD  the  days  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  ? — Yes,  or  even  later.  J 

1427.  From  what  class  are  they  drawn  ?— Farmers’ 
sons  and  servant  boys. 

1428.  Do  the  farmers  themselves  take  part?— No 
I don’t  think  so. 

1429.  It  is  generally  by  idle  young  men  ? Yes. 

1430.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  farmers’  sons 
in  that  district  devote  themselves  much  to  the  im- 
provements of  the  farm,  or  to  useful  work  of  anv 
kind  ?— Well,  they  do  work  on  their  farm  to  some  ex- 
tont,  but  I tbink  they  are  glad  to  get  an  opportunity 
of  going  to  amuse  themselves,  and  the  farm  suffers 

1431.  Are  they  less  devoted  to  work  than  they 
used  to  be,  and  more  inclined  to  be  idle?— I can 
only  speak  of  it  by  hearsay.  I have  heard  people  say 
it  is  so  ; but  during  the  four  years  I have  been  there 
1 did  not  notice  any  change  one  way  or  the  other  ’ 

..  about  tie  outrage  on 

the  Curtins  ? — I do.  ° 

1433.  In  that  case  Mr.  Curtin  was  a popular  man 
in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

_“3|  He  ™ » member  of  the  Land  League  1 
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1435.  There  was  no  antecedent  animosity  to  him? 
— None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

1436.  But  the  result  of  the  outrage  is  to  create  ill- 
feeling — the  greatest  possible  ill-feeling — against  that 
most  unfortunate  family  ? — Yes  ; and  they  cannot 
move  about  now  without  being  insulted. 

1437.  They  are  unable  to  attend  to  the  duties  of 
their  religion  in  consequence  ? — No,  not  now. 

1438.  They  had  to  do  so  with  privacy  ? — They  had  to 
go  into  the  sacristy  attached  to  the  church,  because 
their  pew  was  not  allowed  to  be  in  the  church. 

1439.  Mr.  Neligan. — Their  pew  in  the  church  was 
broken  ? — Yes ; immediately  after  the  conviction  in 
Cork,  the  Curtins  returned,  and  they  attended  mass, 
and  were  treated  with  the  greatest  possible  disrespect, 
and  threatened  with  violence  ; so  much  so,  that  on  the 
following  Sunday  it  was  found  necessary  to  send  50 
police,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  them ; they  were 
again  assailed,  not  only  with  abuse  of  the  grossest 
character,  but  also  with  stones,  and  missiles  of  various 
kinds ; and  the  police  had  to  charge  the  people,  and 
disperse  them,  for  the  protection  of  the  Curtins. 
Thereupon  the  bishop  shut  up  Fieries  church,  and 
woidd  not  allow  service  there,  as  a punishment  for 
the  people ; and  on  the  resumption  of  the  service, 
I think  there  was  rather  a cessation  of  these  mani- 
festations, and  the  Curtins  attended  as  usual.  How- 
ever, their  pew  had  been  broken,  and  a new  pew 
was  brought,  but  the  man  who  brought  it  was  attacked, 
and  the  pew  was  broken  to  pieces;  since  then  no 
attempt  was  made  to  place  a pew  in  the  church. 

1440.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  ill-feeling 
raised  against  this  unfortunate  family  ? — Because,  in 
the  first  place,  Curtin  defended  his  house,  and  shot 
this  man  Sullivan,  and  because  his  family  had  the 
courage  to  come  forward,  and  give  evidence  against 
those  concerned. 

1441.  I suppose  the  latter  part  was  the  stronger 
part — that  they  dared  to  give  evidence  as  Crown  wit- 
nesses ? — I don’t  know  which  is  the  greater — shooting 
a man  is  a great  offence. 

1442.  Even  where  the  other  man  would  have  shot 
him  if  he  could  ? — Yes. 

1443.  That  used  to  be  considered  quite  fair? — We 
have  lost  that  chivalry. 

1444.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  Curtin  shoot  the  man 
before  he  was  himself  shot? — Yes. 

1445.  Is  that  the  ground  on  which  the  animosity  of 
the  people  rests  ? — Yes,  that  is  one  thing,  and  his 
family  gave  evidence  against  the  parties  who  attacked 
his  house — there  can  bo  no  question  about  the  cause, 
for  the  Curtins  were  most  popular  before  that. 

1446.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  I suppose  on  thewliole 
you  would  be  of  opinion  that  the  prevalence  of  these 
moonlighting  bands  adds  greatly  to  the  power  and  au- 
thority of  the  league  in  your  district  ? — Yes. 

1447.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact  adds  sanction 

to  their  orders  ? — Yes.  I should  not  wish  to  be  taken 
as  saying  that  the  league  itself  engages  in  the  out- 
rages, but  this  outer  association  take  upon  themselves 
to  vindicate  or  carry  out 

1448.  Lord  Milltown. — The  unwritten  law? — Yes. 

1449.  The  President. — I suppose  it  would  be  the 
game  of  the  league  at  present  to  put  down  outrages  ? 
— Yes,  I think  they  would  desh-e  to  do  so. 

1450.  Only  these  have  got  out  of  their  hands  ? — Yes. 

my  judgment,  for  the  last  twelve  months  or  more, 

the  central  league  have  been  doing  their  utmost  to 
stop  these  outrages,  but  I think  it  has  gone  outside 
their  power  to  do  so. 

1451.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  outrages  still  continuing 
in  your  district  ? — Yea 

1452.  Up  to  recently  ? — Yes,  quite  lately  we  had  a 
case  of  moonlighting  within  less  than  a mile  of  Tralee 
— on  last  Monday  morning. 

1453.  It  was  not  long  ago  since  you  had  a 
case  of  moonlighting  in  the  town  itself,  close  to  the 
barrack  ? — Yes. 

1454.  With  seventy  men  in  it  ? — Yes. 

1455.  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  evidence 


in  these  cases  ? — Quite  impossible ; we  cannot  get  Oct.  is,  isss. 
evidence.  Heffernan  F 

1456.  Is  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  or  the  Considine, 
disinclination  of  the  people  to  give  information? — r.m. 

There  is  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  people  to 

give  information  of  any  kind. 

1457.  There  was  an  occurrence  in  daylight — an 
attack  on  a house  in  your  district  in  the  open  day, 
and  the  police  gave  chase  across  the  river  ? — That  was 
in  the  Killarney  district.  I think  I know  the  case 
you  refer  to  : it  was  on  the  11th  August 

1458.  Is  your  experience  of  Kerry  long  enough  to 
enable  you  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  character  of 
the  inhabitants  there — of  their  being  a remarkably 
quiet  and  peaceful  people  ? — I can  only  speak  of  that 
from  hearsay — they  were,  never  quiet  since  I went 
there.  I only  went  there  in  the  middle  of  the  bad 
work,  but  I have  always  understood  that  prior  to  the 
land  agitation  the  people  were  as  quiet  as  could  be. 

1 459.  An  exceptionally  quiet  people  ? — Yes.  I re- 
member having  a conversation  with  Mr.  Justice  Lawson 
on  that  very  subject;  he  said  Kerry  was  the  quietest 
county  in  Ireland. 

1 460.  That  would  be  at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
land  agitation  ? — Yes. 

1461.  You  are  aware  of  the  facility  given  by  the 
Act  of  1881,  which  enables  the  tenant  under  eviction 
within  six  months  from  his  eviction  to  sell  his  inte- 
rest ? — Yes. 

1462.  Have  you  known  any  instance  in  which  a 
tenant  has  come  forward  and  sold? — No. 

1463.  So  that  that  has  practically  fallen  a dead 
letter? — Yes. 

1464.  You  said  something  about  sales  under  the 
Act  of  1885,  and  that  some  of  them  had  not  been 
confirmed.  You  mean  not  confirmed  by  the  Com- 
missioners up  here  ? — Yes. 

1465.  Has  there  been  any  complaint  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  Act  up  here  under  the  Commission? — I 
have  heard  landlords  complaining. 

1466.  That  after  they  had  come  to  an  agreement 
with  their  tenants  that  the  matter  then  fell  through 
through  the  Commission  ? — Y es.  Without  mentioning 
names,  I have  heard  of  cases  of  two  tenants  who 
bought  their  holdings  from  their  landlord ; they 
held  adjoining  farms — in  one  case  the  ram  sanctioned 
was  £350.  In  the  adjoining  farm,  where  the  valuation 
was  only  £1  less  than  the  one  the  tenant  agreed  to 
purchase  from  the  landlord  at  £350,  the  price  was  £320 
— that  is  £30  under  the  other — yet  the  Land  Commis- 
sion refused  to  sanction  more  than  £250  being  ad- 
vanced, although  the  valuation  was  only  £1  less ; and 
the  land  valuer  who  went  down  to  value  for  the  Com- 
mission only  valued  the  tenants’  interest,  that  is  the 
purchase,  at  14^  years,  on  the  judicial  pent,  and  the 
landlord  complained  very  loudly  about  it, 

1467.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  sale  was  at  an  end? — 

Yes,  .unless  the  landlord  accepted  1 4£  years’  purchase. 

1468.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  landlord  would  be  selling 
one  farm  and  have  the  adjoining  farm  still  on  his 
hands  ? — Yes,  and  I believe  the  two  farms  formed  the 
whole  townland.  He  sold  one  at  £350,  the  other  was 
£1  valuation  less  and  they  would  only  advance  £250 
on  it,  although  the  tenant  agreed  to  give  £320. 

1469.  The  President. — On  the  ground  that  they  did 
not  think  the  security  sufficient  ? — They  would  only 
sanction  fourteen  and  a half  years  on  the  rental. 

1470.  Lord  Milltown. — On  the  rental  they  them- 
selves had  fixed? — Which  the  Sub-Commission  had 
fixed. 

1471.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  experience  as  to  the 
recovery  of  rent  would  tally  with  that  of  other 
witnesses — that  no  matter  how  fair  the  rent  is; 
whether  the  landlord  proceeds  by  eviction  or  by  eject- 
ment he  is  practically  remedy  less? — Yes,  so  far  as 
the  tenant  is  concerned.  I can  give  you  a case  on 
the  property  of  Mr.  Staughtou.  His  rents,  prior 
to  the  land  agitation,  must  have  been  pretty  fair, 
for  the  Commission  only  reduced  them  by  about  5 per 
cent.,  save  on  some  few  exceptional  farms.  The 
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tenants  paid  very  fairly  until  the  beginning  of  1886, 
then  there  was  some  difference  about  the  March  rents, 
he  agreed  to  give  them  30  per  cent,  reduction  on  the 
judicial  rent  on  the  March  rent,  1885,  and  gave  them  a 
similar  reduction  on  the  September,  1S85,  and  the 
March,  1886  rent — that  is  a reduction  of  30  per  cent, 
on  the  judicial  rent — and  I am  informed  by  the  agent 
that  the  tenants  have  paid  practically  none  of  the 
March  rent,  1886  ; only  about  half  of  the  September 
rent,  1885 ; and  not  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
March  rent  of  1885. 

1472.  Would  that  be  on  good  land  ?— ' That  land  is 
in  North  Kerry,  which  is  looked  upon  as  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  Kerry — very  fair  land,  I should  think. 

1473.  Sir  James  Caird.—l  understood  you  to  say 
that  land  from  which  a tenant  had  been  evicted  no 
other  tenant  could  with  safety  take? — No,  none. 

1474.  Can  the  landlord  safely  take  it  and  farm  it 
himself? — No,  he  cannot  farm  it  with  advantage;  there 
would  be  every  difficulty  thrown  in  his  way.  In  the 
first  place  he  will  get  no  one  to  care  it  for  him  unless 
he  pays  very  large  wages  and  obtains  police  protection. 
Then  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  purchasing  and 
selling  cattle.  I can  give  you  the  case  of  a landlord 
— I don’t  care  to  mention  names — the  rent  was  £70 
a year;  he  has  worked  the  farm  for  two  years;  he 
has  lost  not  only  £70  a year  rent,  but  he  has  lost  in 
addition  £160  in  the  working  of  his  farm  ; there  were 
no  less  than  seven  policemen  engaged  practically  in 
protecting  the  caretaker,  and  you  may  put  down  the 
cost  of  these  police  to  the  country  at  nearly  £100  a 
year  each,  that  is  £700,  so  that  this  £70  form  has 
cost  the  country  quite  £1,000  and  the  landlord  about 
£300  in  the  course  of  two  years,  and  that  altogether 
owing  to  the  difficulties  and  obstacles  thrown  in  the 
way  of  working  the  farm. 

1475.  Then  it  would  appear  the  landlord  has  no 
help  at  all  for  he  cannot  at  all  occupy  his  own  land 
with  any  advantage  if  there  is  eviction  ?— Most  as- 
suredly he  cannot. 

1 47 6.  You  spoke  of  the  desirability  of  having  better 
farming  and  better  stock  ? — Yes. 

1477.  Are  the  tenants  as  a rule  men  who  have  the 
means  of  buying  better  stock  and  carrying  on  better 
farming?— 1 don’t  think  they  are;  as  a rule  they  are 
poor  people. 

1478.  As  a rule  they  have  not  the  means  of  being 
better  farmers  or  having  better  stock  ? — I don’t  say 
better  farmers,  for  they  could  work  harder  than  they 
do— but  I don’t  think  they  have  sufficient  capital  to 
do  justice  to  their  farms. 

1479.  Another  question  arises  on  the  small  holdings 
where  it  was  seemed  to  be  intimated  that  the  residue 
should  go  to  the  landlord — would  there  be  a residue 
on  the  small  holdings? — None. 

14S0.  Is  there  any  objection  to  a tenant  selling  his 
interest  in  that  country  ?— Yes,  if  he  sells  his  interest 
to  get  over  a difficulty  with  his  landlord.  In  anything 
that  involves  relations  between  landlords  and  tenants 
there  would  be  an  objection  to  his  selling  his  interest. 

1481.  Then  the  tenant  himself  would  suffer  very 
much  on  that  account?— Well,  I think  practically  he 
would. 

1482.  Really  he  would? — I think  he  himself  enter- 
tains the  idea  that  it  is  all  to  his  advantage ; that  at 
some  future  period  undefined  he  will  get  the  land  for 
nothing— -the  longer  he  can  maintain  his  claim  not  in 
law  but  in  equity,  according  to  his  view,  the  better  it 
will  be  for  him. 

14S3.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  the  country  to  sell 
the  interest  and  leave  the  farm  ? — Long  ago  it  was 
but  not  now. 

1484.  That  is  because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
purchaser  ? — Yes.  Take  the  case  of  a man  who  is  in 
no  difficulty  with  his  landlord ; if  he  wishes  to  leave 
the  country,  with  the  view  of  bettering  himself,  he  can 
sell  his  interest.  But  suppose  there  is  a man  who  owes 
a year  and  a half  or  two  yearn  rent,  for  any  reason 
you  will,  he  seeks  to  sell  his  interest,  being  forced 
thereto  by  the  landlord,  he  cannot  sell  it. 


1485.  The  President. — I will  ask  you  one  question 
about  this  boycotting  of  evicted  land.  I think  you 
said  it  depends  for  its  success  on  the  possibility  of 
outrage  ? — Yes. 

1 486.  And  if  there  was  no  outrage  in  the  background 
those  lands  would  be  possibly  taken  ? — Yes,  liut  it 
would  take  some  time  to  establish  that  feeling  of 
security  now. 

1487.  And  that  is  the  point  to  which  people’s  atten- 
tion should  be  directed— the  putting  down  of  outrages  l 
— I don’t  say  it  would  take  a long  time  to  put  down 
outrages,  but  for  the  good  feeling  to  be  restored  suffi- 
ciently to  induce  people  to  take  evicted  land. 

1488.  We  had  some  evidence  from  Ballina  that 
disorder  had  burned  itself  out  ? — So,  I have  heard. 

1489.  Have  you  any  hopes  that  in  a few  years  the 
same  thing  will  take  place  in  Kerry,  and  that  the 
disorder  will  burn  itself  out,  and  the  country  become 
quiet  again? — I hope  so,  but  I cannot  say  I have 
any  very  strong  hopes  on  the  subject.  I hope  it  will. 
I believe  there  is  amongst  the  respectable  portion  of 
the  farmers  a great  wish  to  have  this  system  of  intimi- 
dation and  terrorism  put  down. 

1490.  But  at  present  it  looks  as  bad  as  pos- 
sible ?— It  is  very  bad  indeed.  I wish  to  say  before 
going  that  I hope  I am  quite  clear  on  this  point,  that 
there  does  exist  amongst  the  people  a certain  inability 
to  pay  the  full  rent,  and  I believe,  as  far  as  I have 
been  able  to  judge,  that  the  Kerry  proprietors  are 
anxious  to  meet  their  tenants  as  well  as  they  can. 
At  present  they  are  anxious  to  meet  their  tenants  in 
as  fair  a way  as  they  can. 

1491.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  say  that  that  inability 
is  caused  by  the  low  price  of  produce  ? — That  is  one  of 
the  reasons.  I believe  it  to  be  caused  by  bad  farming, 
and  a succession  of  bad  years  has  contributed  by  eating 
up  the  tenant’s  capital,  and  I should  say  also  the  effect 
of  the  National  League  teaching  and  the  land  agitation 

1492.  And  the  increased  quantity  of  produce  we  are 
getting  from  America  is  calculated  to  keep  up  the 
depression? — That  is  for  an  economist;  I cannot 
undertake  to  say  that. 

1493.  As  to  the  agriculture  of  this  part  of  the 
country— are  they  cultivating  the  land  worse  than  they 
did  a few  years  ago— are  they  neglecting  it  more  and 
not  paying  as  much  attention  to  it  as  they  did  five  or 
six  years  ago  ? — I am  disposed  to  think  so  from  what 
I have  heard,  but  my  own  experience  is  so  short  I 
could  not  say. 

1494.  I suppose  they  were  never  very  good  farmers 
— I should  think  not. 

1495.  Have  the  landlords  as  a rule  offered  fair 
reductions  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

1496.  And  numbers  of  the  tenants  have  availed 
themselves  of  the  offer?— No,  that  is  the  difficulty 
—I  find  a great  many  landlords  offering  these  reduc- 
tions and  very  few  tenants  taking  advantage  of  them. 
The  tenants  themselves  allege  they  are  not  able  to  pay! 

1497.  And  it  is  very  poor  land?— Yes,  ic  is  poor  in 
very  many  cases. 

1498.  And  you  believe  they  are  not  able  to  pay  in 
consequence  ? — I don’t  believe  they  are  able  to  pay  the 
full  rent,  but  they  are  able  to  pay  more  than  they  are 
paying  at  the  present  moment. 

1499.  Lord  Milltown.—  Is  it  your  experience  that 
there  is  considerable  drunkenness  in  your  district  ?— 

In  parts  there  is,  in  the  Castleisland  district  there  was 
but  there  is  not  so  much  now,  as  there  was  a mission 
there  and  it  has  stopped  it. 

1500.  I am  afraid,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  effects  of 
missions  are  not  very  permanent  ?— No,  I am  afraid 
not. 

1501.  Considerable  drunkenness  would  account  for 

a great  deal  of  the  poverty  amongst  the  people  ? I 

doirt  think  the  drunkenness  exists  to  that  extent.  I 
don’t  think  the  people  squander  their  means  in  drink. 

1502.  It  must  interfere  a good  deal  with  their  at- 
tending to  their  business?— Of  course,  if  a person  is 
given  to  drinking  he  cannot  attend  to  his  business, 
besides  it  runs  away  with  his  money;  but  I don’t 
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think  they  drink  to  that  extent.  At  a fair  a man 
may  drink  two  or  three  pints  of  porter,  and  being 
badly  fed  that  has  more  effect  on  him  than  it  other- 
wise would. 

1503.  You  say  the  League  now  are  desirous  of 
putting  down  outrages  ? — I think  they  would  sooner 
see  them  stop. 

1504.  Are  they  desirous  of  putting  down  boycotting? 
— No,  they  advocate  boycotting. 
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1505.  You  mean  any  overt  act,  such  as  murdering, 
and  cutting,  and  wounding  ? — Yes,  outrages  such  as 
personal  outrage. 

1506.  Do  they  show  any  disposition  to  do  away 
with  boycotting? — No,  it  is  one  of  their  strongest 
measures. 

1507.  Or  any  desire  to  relax  the  enforcement  of 
any  portion  of  the  unwritten  law  ? — No,  if  they  did 
that  their  power  would  be  gone. 


David  Cunningham  examined. 


1508.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
fanner? — Yes. 

1509.  Where  is  your  tenancy?— In  the  Queen’s 
County. 

1510.  You  offered  to  purchase  your  holding,  and 
the  other  tenants’  also? — Yes. 

1511.  Will  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  the  estate  ? 
— As  tenant  on  a small  estate  named  Tirhogan,  con- 
sisting of  338  acres,  and  valuation  .£247  10s.  on 
which  there  are  ten  tenants,  I wish  to  offer  myself  to 
give  evidence  on  the  working  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  not  being  availed  of  by  the  tenants.  The  facts  of 
the  case  are : This  estate  was  purchased  by  George 
Jewell  in  May,  1840,  for  £4,000.  It  was  offered  for 
sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  by  the  trustees  of 
John  Jewell  on  15  th  May,  1885,  for  which  one  bid  of 
£4,000  was  offered. 

1512.  Lord  Milltoion. — It  was  purchased  for  £4,000 
in  1840  ? — Yes.  This  bid  was  given  on  the  condition 
that  the  rental  was  true,  the  rental  at  the  sale  was 
£100  less  than  the  published  rental. 

1513.  It  had  been  permanently  reduced? — Yes. 

1514.  From  what  was  it  reduced? — The  rent  was 
£355,  and  it  was  reduced  to  £260. 

1515.  Was  that  a judicial  rent? — No,  that  was 
under  lease.  This  sale  was  on  the  15th  May,  1885, 
before  the  passing  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  As  soon 
as  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  had  passed,  the  trustees  of 
the  estate  solicited  the  tenants  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings under  the  Act,  and  they,  the  trustees,  would  carry 
the  sale  through  the  Land  Commission  Court,  and  it 
would  facilitate  the  sale  very  much  to  the  tenants  if 
Mr.  Warburton,  the  head  landlord,  and  Mr.  Smyth,  a 
middle  landlord,  would  consent  to  have  their  interest 
sold.  On  these  conditions  all  the  tenants  agreed  to 
purchase,  and  made  a final  offer  on  the  17th  May, 
1886.  The  offer  was  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the 
valuation  of  £247  10s.,  subject  to  the  deduction 
of  landlords’  share  of  taxes,  <fec.  This  offer  was  to 
cover  all  interests,  as  head  rent,  tithe,  &c.  The  amount 
of  the  offer  was  £4,950.  We  also  made  an  alternative 
offer,  in  case  that  was  not  accepted,  of  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  a rental  to  be  fixed  by  the  Land  Commis- 
sion Court. 

1516.  Twenty  years’  purchase  on  a rental  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Land  Commission  Court,  on  the  gross  rental  ? 
— Yes,  that  was  also  to  cover  head  rents,  it  was  to 
free  the  estate  completely. 

1517.  That  was  more  than  the  other  offer  ? — That 
would  depend  on  the  valuation  put  upon  it. 

1518.  The  President. — You  never  had  a judicial 
rent  fixed? — No. 

1519.  You  had  great  confidence  in  the  Commission? 
—We  were  quite  well  aware  the  judicial  rent  would 
never  be  more  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  we  were  quite 
sure  of  that.  The  head  landlord  accepted  the  tenants’ 
offer,  as  did  also  the  middle  landlord. 

1520.  Lord  Milltoum. — How  many  years’  purchase 
did  you  offer? — We  offered  to  give  him  two  years’ 
extra  purchase  on  the  head  rent. 

1521.  Was  he  satisfied  with  that?  —He  was. 

1522.  Was  it  a large  head  rent  1— £69  head  rent. 
•efiQ*23'mSir  Jame8Caird.— Was  the  £247  part' of  the 
ib9  ?— That  was  supposed  to  cover  all  the  head  rent, 
lhese  parties  having  accepted  our  offer,  I then  wrote 
to  the  trustees,  and  from  that  date  until  the  present  I 
have  never  heard  a single  thing  about  our  offer.  Since 


the  commencement  of  these  proceedings  the  estate  has 
been  put  into  Chancery,  and  a receiver  has  been 
appointed. 

1524.  Mr.  Neligan. — Which  interest ; is  it  the  head 
landlord’s  or  the  middleman’s  interest  that  is  in 
Chancery  ? — It  is  the  trustees  of  the  estate. 

1525.  Of  which  estate,  the  head  landlord’s  or  the 
middleman’s? — It  is  a peculiarly  complicated  estate 
altogether.  The  estate  was  Mr.  Jewell’s.  He  is  dead, 
and  the  trustees  wish  to  get  rid  of  their  liabilities  by 
selling  the  estate.  Then  the  estate  could  be  sold  more 
freely  if  the  tenants  had  got  the  consent  of  the  head 
landlord  or  middle  landlord.  A receiver  was  appointed, 
and  we  also  laid  the  matter  before  the  receiver,  but  no 
satisfactory  answer  was  given  to  the  tenants.  These 
proceedings  have  been  going  on  for  over  twelve  months. 
The  head  landlord  and  the  middle  landlord  gave  us  an 
answer  in  a few  days.  We  gave  our  solicitor  instruc- 
tions to  write  that  we  would  withdraw  our  offer  if  we 
did  not  hear  from  them  in  ten  days.  We  have  since 
received  a letter  from  them,  and  it  is  not  a very  satis- 
factory answer — that  the  £4,900  we  have  offered 
would  only  cover  the  head  landlords’  interest  and 
leave  them  nothing. 

1526.  As  I understand  it,  the  estate  is  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery? — Yes.- 

1527.  And  you  are  particularly  fortunate  in  having 
Lord  Ashbourne  as  head  of  it — to  carry  out  the  work- 
ing of  his  own  Act  ? — I think  so,  there  will  not  be 
much  difficulty  about  that. 

1528.  The  President. — Then  the  Ulster  Bank 
stepped  in  in  some  way? — We  have  been  put  to  great 
expense  from  the  delay  of  the  trustees  answering  the 
tenants’  proposal.  The  tenants  have  become  tired  and 
nettled.  The  trustees  of  the  estate  acted  as  agents  for 
the  estate  for  several  years  after  the  death  of  the  late 
owner.  The  estate  appears  to  be  heavily  encumbered, 
the  principal  mortgage  being  held  by  the  Ulster 
Bank.  The  letter  which  blocks  the  way  states  that 
the  offer  of  the  tenants  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  that 
mortgage. 

1529.  It  has  never  yet  been  before  the  Commis- 
sioners?— No. 

1530.  You  never  got  so  far  ? — No  ; we  wish  to  get 
the  consent  of  all  the  parties  before  going  before  the 
Commissioners. 

1531.  Mortgagees  and  all  ? — Yes. 

1532.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  a peculiar  case — being 
under  the  control  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  as 
an  encumbered  estate,  you  cannot  sell  without  the 
leave  and  unless  it  goes  into  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  I don’t  see  what  anyone  can  do  for  you  ? — 
The  only  thing  I would  suggest  is  that  where  an 
estate  is  heavily  encumbered,  it  should  be  sold 
through  the  court  compulsorily. 

1533.  Lord  Milltoum. — Would  you  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  both  parties  ? — I think  where  the  tenants 
have  agreed  to  purchase,  the  sale  should  be  made 
compulsory  as  regards  the  mortgagees  where  the  estate 
is  encumbered. 

1534.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  persons  to  be  considered 
are  the  mortgagees — the  Ulster  Bank — practically 
speaking,  they  are  the  owners  ‘of  the  estate,  and  if 
they  could  see  their  way  to  a sale,  they  could  go 
before  Mr.  Justice  Monroe,  and  he  would  sell  the 
estate? — Yes. 

H 


Oct.  it.  1886. 

Hefferaan  F. 
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QKo&UWb  .1535.  Lord  MUftoion. -^-Suppose  the  mortgagee  had  a 
David  greater  interest  in  the  land  than  the  owner,  do  you 

C'innineham.  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  for  the  tenants  to  make 
..  aq  agreement  with  the  owner  who  has  no  interest  in 
the  land;,  for  a trifling  .sum  to  purchase  their  holdings, 
and  to  compel  the  mortgagee  to  sell,  although  the  sum 
might  be  ridiculously  inadequate — wouldn’t  that  be 
rather  harsh  on  the  mortgagee? — But  if  the  mort- 
gagee has  given  more  for  the  estate  than  it  is  worth, 
I don’t  see  why  the  tenant  is  to  suffer  on  that 
account. 

1536.  Is  it  possible  the  mortgagee  might  know 


someone  -who  is  ready-  to  give  a higher  price  ?.— There 
is  no  one  to  purchase  an  estate  in  the  country  except 
the  tenants. 

1537.  Do  you  mean  that  the  mortgagee,  if  he  is  in 
possession,  is  not  at  liberty  to  sell  to  anyone  if  he  gets 
a suflicient  offer? — He  is  quite  at  liberty,  but  the 
question  is,  will  he  get  a purchaser.  There  is  one 
point  more ; Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  does  not  cover 
the  case  of  the  middle  landlord — that  is  : the  interest 
of  the  middle  landlord  cannot  be  purchased  under 
the  Act. 


The  Hon. 
Hr.  Justice 
O’Hagan. 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  O' Hagan  examined. 


1538.  The  President. — Judge  O’Hagan,  we  have 
examined  a great  many  of  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
chiefly  on  the  question  of  the  fall  in  the  rent  and  the 
earnings  of  last  year,  and  the  evidence  we  got  from 
them,  pretty  generally  is  that  in  the  decisions  that 
they  save  quite  lately  they  have  reduced  the  rents 
about,  some  say  15  per  cent.,  or  12  percent.,  or  10  per 
cent.,  or-  something  to.  that  amount  less  than  they 
would  have  done  two  or  three  years  ago.  I believe 
some  of  their  decisions  have  come  up  to  you  on  appeal, 
and  we  should  be  glad  to  know  from  you.  whether  you 
think  they  were  justified  in  doing  this,  and  if  the  fall 
in  prices  has  been  such  as  to  cause  this  fall  in  valuation? 
— Well,  I don’t  think,  my  lord,  that  many  cf  their 
decisions  given  during,  tlie  last  seven  of  eight  months 
have  come  before  us  for  revision.  We  had  to  deal 
chiefly  with  rents  that  were  fixed  from  two  to  three 
years  ago,  and  in  these — in  fixing  these  rents  which 
were  chiefly  in  cases  of  tenants’  appeals  we  found 
that  we  had  to  make  reductions  which  we  would 
not  have  made  two, or  three  years  ago.  I think  the 
figures  of  the  change  which  we  made,  instead  of 
averaging  on  the  whole  about  1 per  cent,  above  the 
decisions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  came  to  2 or  3 
per  cent,  belowthem.  Thereductionsmade  in  individual 
cases  were  often  much  larger,  but  I speak  of  an  average 
which  takes  in  the  cases  in  which  the  decision  of  the 
court  below  was  simply  confirmed,  and  the  cases  in 
which  from  one  cause  or  another  the  rent  was  increased 
as  well  as  those  in  which  it  was  reduced.  We  have  not 
yet  had  many  of  the  large  reductions  which  the  Com- 
missioners made  during  the  last  four  or  five  months 
before  us. 

1539.  Any  information  that  you  can  give  us  bearing 
on  this  point  of  rents  having  been  fixedlower  than  they 
would  have  been  when  you  began  your  work  we  will 
be  happy  to  get.? — I know  nothing  whatever  excepting 
from  the  evidence  in  the  cases  before  us..  It  cer- 
tainly has  appeared  from  that  evidence  that  there  has 
been  a considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  produce. . But 
we  found  great  diversity  of  opinion,  as  might 
naturally  be  expected,  as  to  the  causes  of  that  fall. 
It  -was  attributed  to  various  things.  Chiefly,  it  was 
attributed  to -the  importation  from  America  both  of 
corn  and  live  cattle. 

1540.  Of  course.  it  would  not  be  fair  to  fix  values 
entirely  on  prices  of  one  year.  You  would,  of  course, 
take.  an.  average  of  some  years  back? — We  never 
dreamt,  of  fixing  the  values  merely  on  the  prices  of 
one  year.  It  would  be  very  unjust  to  do  so,  but 
if  there  have  been  one- or  two  years  of.  great  fall  in  the 
prices  those  years  of  lower  prices  come  into  the  average. 

1541.  And)  you  take  into  account  the, valuer's  idea 
as  to  the  future? — With  respect  to  tliq,  future  very 
divergent  opinions  have  been  given.  Several  valuers 
have  told  us  that  in  their  opinion  the  fall  was  perma- 
nent,- whilst  others  say- they,  hope  it  will  be  got-  over,  but 
on  that  we  have  been  unable  to  form  a definite  opinion. . 

1542.  But  in  fixing  their  values  they  looked  -for- 
ward,either  with  hope  or  without,  hope,  and  that  has 
influenced  .then*  decision s?-—Certuinly , more  or  less. 

1543. , I see  from  looking  over  the  evidence. you 
gave  some  time  ago  before  Lord  Cairns. that  you  have 
always  taken. a great  interest  in  purchase  by  tenants  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 


1544.  And  you  are  very  much  in  favour  of  tenants 
purchasing? — Yes ; I have  always  been  in  favour  of  a 
very  large  extension  of  peasant  proprietary  in  Ireland, 
though  not  of  exclusive  peasant  proprietary. 

1545.  But  enabling  those  who  wished  to  become 
proprietors? — Yes. 

1546.  Did  you  consider  at  all  the  Land  Purchase 
Act  of  1885? — It  has  not  come  often  before  me. 
It  has  come  once  or  twice  on  appeal,  but  I have  some- 
times conversed  with  my  brother  Commissioners,  Mr. 
MacCartliy  and  Mr.  Lynch,  on  the  question,  and  it 
appeal’s  it  is  working  very  well  so  far. 

1547.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  to  us  which 
would  be  an  improvement  on  the  Act  ? — Mr.  Lynch 
and  Mr.  MacCartliy  could  give  you  more  satisfac- 
tory evidence  on  that  point  than  I can;  but  so 
far  as  I know,  I believe  the  locking  up  of  one-fifth  is 
more  or  less  of  an  impediment  to  those  wanting  to  sell. 

1548.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
MacCartliy  and  Mr.  Lynch? — I think  so.  Of  course 
you  will  hear  more  precisely  from  themselves. 

1549.  The  President. — The  point  on  which  our 
Commission  is  directed  to  obtain  evidence  is  whether 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1885  maybe  expedited 
and  extended  especially  in  the  congested  districts  by 
providing  security  through  the  intervention  of  the 
local  authorities  for  loans  advanced  from  public  funds 
for  the  purchase  of  land.  Has  it  ever  struck  you  that 
anything  might  be  done  in  this  direction,  or  if  the  local 
authorities  inightbe  induced  to  intervene  in  this  mat- 
ter?— I have  nevei  met  with  anything  that  has 
satisfied  me  either  tis  to  the  justice  or  expediencv  of 
such  a course.  A voluntary  guarantee  would*  not 
be  given,  aud  if  it  were  sought  to  make  the 
guarantee  compulsory  it  would  work  badly.  Again, 
with  respect  to  the  intervention  of  any  association 
between  the  State  and  the  buyer  and  seller, 
in  the  way  of  companies  or  land  banks,  I don’t 
believe  in  it.  I think  the  State  ought  itself  to  deal 
■with  the  matter  practically,  but  there  would  be  very 
little  hope  of  obtaining  success  by  such  intermediate 
machinery, 

1550.  I think  you  know  what  we  are  to  inquire  into 
chiefly  and  what  the  object  of  our  Commission  is. 
Is  there  any  information  on  any  of  the  points  or  any 
suSgesti°n  you  can  make  to  us,  or  any  statement  you 
would  like  to  make  ? — I don’t  think  1 have  quite 
accurately  before  me  the  limits  of  the  scope  of  the  Com- 
mission. Does  it  extend  to  any  amendment  of  the 
Act  of  1881  ? 

Mr.  Neligan, — The  Commission  itself  will  tell  you 
better.  Give  the  judge  the  Commission  itself. 
(Commission  handed  to  witness.) 

1551.  Lord  Milllown,—See  the  last  paragraph? 

I am  entirely  in  favour  of  allowing  leaseholders  to 
come  in.  The  details  undoubtedly  present  some  diffi 
culties,  but  I think  they  are’ difficulties  which  may  be 
got  over ; and  I think  there  is  a very  strong 
feeling  that  the  leaseholders  have  been  hardly  dealt 
with.  There  was  a provision  in  the  Act  of  1881, 
purporting  to  give  relief  to -a  certain  class  of  lease- 
holders, bound  by  leases  which  had  been  forced 
upon  them  after  the  Act  of  1870,  and  which  contained 
clauses  unreasonable  and  unfair,  having  regard  to  that 
Act.  Practically  that  provision  has  been  worthless. 
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To  ascertain  not  what  is  unfair  in  itself  but  what  is 
unfair,  having  regard  to  the  Act  of  1870,  is  difficult 
in  the  extreme,  and  that  has  rendered  the  clause 
virtually  worthless.  • I do  -think  i that  some  general 
relief  should  be  given  to  the  leaseholders,  with  respect 
to  the  amount  of  rent.  I don’t  think  the  leases  should 
be  wholly  broken,  but  power  should  be  given  to  intro- 
duce such  a change  in  the  rent  as  the  Commission  or 
the  county  court  judge  may  think  the  case  requires. 
I may  add  that  I think  the  question  with  respect 
to  the  exclusion  of  lands  set  to  be  used  wholly  or 
mainly  for  pasture  might  be  reconsidered.  The  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Appeal  has  laid  it  down  that  apart 
from  contract  altogether,  if  the  purpose  of  the  letting 
was  that  the  lands  should  be  used  as  pasture,  they 
were  excluded  from  the  Act.  If  this ' decision  be  ex- 
tended to  dairy  farms  it  will  work,  in  my  opinion,  great 
injustice  indeed.  The  case  of  townparks,  I think,  may 
be  also  considered ; but  this  is  a question  of  consider- 
able difficulty,  because,  undoubtedly,  the  giving  of  per- 
petuities in  lands  near  towns  may  operate  in  restricting 
building  and  the  extension  of  the  town ; and  if  town- 
parks  be  admitted,  there  should  be  some  power  of 
resumption  given  on  proper  terms  for  purposes  of 
building. 

1552.  On  the- question  of  townparks.  Judge,  I be- 
lieve the  decision- is  that  unless  the  tenant  lives  in  the 
town  he  cannot  come  under  the  exclusion  ? — That  is 
clear  on  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and  it  has  been  lately 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  that  if  at  the  time  of 
the  passing  of  the  Act  (22nd  of  August,  1881),  the 
tenant  was  ln’ing  in  the  town,  though  he  might  be  after- 
wards living  on  the  farm,  he  is  precluded. 

1553.  It.  seems  tome  somewhat  unreasonable  that 
one  portion  of  land  should  be  included,  and  another 
excluded,  simply  because  the  tenant  happens  to  live 
inside  or  outside  the  town  ? — I think  if  a change  were 
to  be  made  in  the  law,  that  change  might  be  made  very 
much  on  the  ground  which  your  lordship  points  to ; 
namely,  not  to  exclude  the  landsnear  the  town  although 
they  will,  of  course,  be  rated  at  a higher  value. 

1554.  Is  there  any  size  fixed  by  the  Act  which 
creates  a town  and  a townpark  1 — There  is  no  actual 
size  fixed.  It  must  be  a town  and  not  a village ; but 
we  are  left  to  determine.  I think  something  between 
500  and  600  inhabitants  has  been  the  minimum,  but 
then  we  take  other  features  into  consideration,  for 
instance,  if  it  be  a market  town,  a town  having  fairs, 
if  it  has  a police  barracks,  a hospital,  or  other  marks 
which  a superior  town  has.  All  these  we  take  into 
consideration.  It  is  a thing  on  winch  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule. 

1555.  But  a place  of  500  or  600  inhabitants  has 
been  determined  to  be  a town  ? — I think  so, 

1556.  Any  particular  area? — No,  there  is  no  hard 
and  fast  rule. 

1557.  At  what  distance  from  the  town  must  the 
park  be? — There  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule.  The  Act 
of  Parliament  says  “ adjoining  or  near  the  town,”  and 
then  we  consider  whether  the  nearness  to  the  town  is 
such  as  to  bring  it  within  the  clause.  Every  case  of  that 
kind  must  be  decided  more  or  less  by  common  sense. 

1558.  Then- you  think  this  is  a desirable  arrange- 
ment rather  than  to  have  a fixed  rule  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

1559.  Well,  with  regard  to  the  demand  on  pasture 
lands  I don’t  understand  why  you  say  their  exclusion 
would  work  great  injustice? — Because,  take  for 
example  dairy  lands,  a vast  quantity  of  land  in  the 
South  and  West  is  farmed  as  dairy  farms,  and  there 
appears  to  be  no  reason  that  I can  understand  that 
they  should  be.  excluded. 

1560.  What  was  the  reason  given  at  the  time  ? — 
The  passage  was  copied  simply  from  the  Act  of  1870. 
The  Act  of  1870  dealt  with  compensation  for  improve- 
ments and  for  disturbance,  and  the  Legislature  did  not 
think  there  was  the  same  hardship  with  respect  to 
disturbance  in  the  case  of  pasture ' lands,  and  with 
regard  to  improvements  that  pasture  lands  were  rarely 
improved.: 

1561.  You  may  almost  say  the  profits  were  enough? 


— Then  that  provision  was  inserted  in  the  Aet  of  1881 
without,  as  I remember,  much  controversy  in  Parlia- 
ment. 

1562.  These  dairy  farmers  and  graziers  are  a class 
for  whom  there  is  not  much  sympathy? — 1 don’t  think 
there  is  so  much  sympathy  with  the  large  graziers,  but 
with  the  dairy  farmers  there  is  a considerable  amount 
of  sympathy. 

1563.  Kindly  define  these  daily  farms? — Farms 
where  butter  is  produced.  . 

1564.  One  of  the  causes  given  for  the  difficulty  in 
paying  rents  has  been  the  increased  price  of  labour. 
That  would  not  hit  the  grazier  ? — No.  The  difference 
between  a dairy  farm  and  one  of  those  store  farms  is 
as  great  as  between  a store  farm  and  a tillage  farm. 

1565.  I suppose  you  would  hardly  hold  that  good 
grazing  land  is  less  valuable  now  than  ever  it  was? — I 
have  not  much  personal  experience.  - I can  only 
know  what  comes  before  me  as  a Judge. 

1566.  When  vast  fortunes  were  made  in  these 
grazing  districts-  prices  were  as  low  as  they  are  now  ? 
— I have  heard  that  said.  The  prices  of  stock  were 
as  low,  but  there  have  been  changes  in  the  habits  of 
the  people.  One  change  which  I believe  eveiyone  will 
rejoice  in  is  that  the  people  live  better.  Also  'the 
price  of  labour  has  increased. 

1567.  That  does  not  affect  the  grazier — I am  only 
speaking  of  the  graziers — I am  very  glad  that  the 
farmer  should  live  better  if  he  does  not  do  it  at  other 
people’s  expense.  With  regard  to  the  admission  of 
leaseholdera  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  one  thing  they  have  derived  from  it  is  a 
considerable  benefit.  They  have  got  lid  of  the  cove- 
nant of  surrender  at  the  termination  of  the  demise — a 
very  important  thing.  However,  should  you  give  the 
opinion  that  both  parties,  landlord  and  tenant,  should 
have  access  to  the  Act  ? — I spoke  of  the  difficulties ; 
that  difficulty  with  respect  lo  reciprocity  is  a very  great 
difficulty,  and  if  that  principle  be  adopted,  it  might  be 
well  to  take  some  period,  not  to  go  back,  say,  beyond 
1865  or  1866.  There  were  a few  onerous  leases  before 
that,  but  the  most  onerous  leases  were  made  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  187 0.  If  you'took  such  a period 
you  would  find  few  leases  which  the  landlord  would, 
have  an  interest  in  breaking. 

1568.  But  during  the  Peninsular  war-  there  were 
leases  given  at  enormously  high  rents  which  the 
tenant  cannot  pay,  and  it  is  the  custom  on  these 
estates  for  the  landlord  to  give  remission  as  a matter 
of  course,  but  the  tenant  is  absolutely  at  his  mercy  ? — 
That  might  be  the  case  as  to  leases  made  at  the  time 
of  the  war,  but  I don’t  think  many  of  them  now  exist. 
I have  not  given  attention  to  the  subject  in  the  exact 
way  of  legislating  upon  it,  but  I always  saw  that  the 
great  difficulty  would  be  the  demand  for  reciprocity. 

1569.  Should  you  confine  the  benefit  to  r,he 
occupier? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

1570.  What  would  you  do  with  the  middleman? — 
The  middleman  has  been  made  the  sufferer,  and  I 
don’t  think  that  much  can  be  done  for  him. 

1571.  What  if  he  has  to  pay  a larger  rent  than  ho 
gets  himself? — That  is  a very  hard  case,  and  we  have 
always  felt  it  to  be  so. 

1572.  It  seems  difficult,  however,  to  under-stand 
how  you  can  save  the  middleman  and  do  justice  to  the 
tenant? — It  is  very  difficult. 

1573.  It  is  rather  hard  if  the  tenant  is  entitled  to 
a reduction  that  he  is  not  to  get  it  because  his  land- 
lord is  a middleman.  Do  you  think  you  could  meet 
the  case  by  giving  power  to  the  middleman  to  sur- 
render his  lease  ? — I think  so.  The  limit  of  the  in- 
justice would  be  the  wiping  out  of  his  profits.  You 
would  not  leave  him  under  the  injustice  of  paying 
more  than  he  was  getting  himself.  I may  add  chat, 
as  every  lawyer  knows,  if  the  middleman  be  an 
assignee  of  his  lease  and  not  the  original  lessee,  he 
can  get  rid  of  his  liability  by  assigning  over. 

1574.  And  you  would  also  have  this  advantage  that 
you  would  get  rid'  of  the  middleman  which  is  a very 
desirable  thing,  principally  with  a view  to  land  pur- 


CW.18-.1S86. 


The  Hon. 
Mr.  Justice 
O'Hagan.  1 
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Oct.  is,  1886. ; chase  ? — Certainly,  because  the  middle  rents  are  a great 
The  Hon.  obstacle  to  the  power  of  purchase. 

Mr.  Justice  1575.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  have  been  met  by 
O’Hagan.  the  power  of  surrender  ? — That  would  follow  as  a matter 

of  course.  If  you  wipe  out  the  middleman’s  profits,  he 
will  give  up  the  property  if  the  power  is  given  to  the 
Commissioners  to  state  that  he  was  not  to  be  subject  to 
rent. 

1576.  Lord  Milltovm. — You  state  one  of  the 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  Purchase  Act  working 
was  the  lopping  off  of  the  fifth  part  by  way  of  security  ? 
— So  I have  been  told. 

1577.  Mr.  Neligan. — Can  you  suggest  any  other 
way  by  which  the  State  would  obtain  anything  like 
adequate  security  for  the  advances  1— No,  I can  not.  I 
can  only  say  that  the  State  would  have  to  face  the 
chance  of  loss.  However,  the  landlord  getting  the 
entire  of  his  purchase  money,  and  not  having  it  locked 
up,  might  be  disposed  to  sell  upon  cheaper  terms. 

1578.  The  President. — I am  afraid  that  anything 
which  lessens  the  security  in  the  smallest  degree  would 
make  it  much  more  difficult  to  pass  the  Act  ?— It  would, 
of  course,  but  I certainly  never  read  or  saw  anythin" 
that  would  induce  me  to  believe  in  the  efficacy  of  a 
local  guarantee  for  the  purchase. 

1579.  Mr.  N eligan. — It  might  make  some  people  pay 
for  another  man’s  estate  ? — Of  course. 

1580.  Lord  Milltown. — And  I believe,  judge,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  you  to  get  them  to  con- 
sent to  it  ? — Impossible. 

1581.  With  regard  to  these  reductions  which  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  judical  rents,  so  far  as  your 
tribunal  is  concerned,  the  reductions  have  been  about 
three  per  cent,  more  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Instead  of 
increasing  by  one,  you  have  reduced  by  two  ?— Some- 
thing  like  that  upon  the  average  of  the  entire,  as  I 
have  explained. 

1582.  May  I ask  how  you  arrived  at  that  conclu- 
sion?— We  are  guided  by  the  evidence,  and  we  had 
before  us  valuers  who  gave  us  their  opinion  with 
respect  to  the  value  of  the  farm,  and  whether  they 
value  these  lands  less  than  they  would  have  done  two 
years  ago  ? — They  were  asked,  “ Do  you  give  the 
depreciation  of  these  years  as  the  standard  of  a fair  rent 
for  fifteen  years  to  come  ? ” some  of  the  valuers  said 
they  did,  others  said  “No.”  But  if  you  take  an 
average  of  years  the  present  depression  affects  the 
averages. 

1583.  Did  you  form  your  judgment  entirely  on  those 
facts  without  any  looking  forward  into  the  future  at 
all? — We  might  try  to  look  into  the  future,  but  we 
have  got  so  little  light  that  any  present  forecast  might 
be  misleading.  Some  people  tell  us  we  have  no  hope 
of  things  getting  better ; others  say  if  trade  improves, 
if  there  comes  a sudden  resuscitation  of  industry  in 
England  and  America,  prices  in  Ireland  will  rise  to 
what  they  were  before.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion,  but 
how  can  any  human  judgment  form  a confident  opinion. 

1584.  But  should  those  who  anticipate  a brighter 
future  be  right,  your  rents  will  not  be  fair-,  and  if  they 
should  be  wrong,  then  your  rents  will  be  fair  ? — No. 
If  the  old  high  prices  come  back  rents  now  fixed  may 
be  too  low,  but  if  the  present  fall  continues  they  may, 
on  the  other  hand,  be  too  high. 

1585.  The  President. — You  say  these  decisions 
which  you  are  now  revising  are  about  two  years  old  ? 
Mainly  so,  and  I think  they  are  mostly  on  tenants’ 
appeals.  The  landlords  during  the  last  year  or 
so  have  very  largely  withdrawn  their  appeals,  but 
wherever  there  were  appeals,  either  from  tenants  alone 
or  from  both  landlords  and  tenants,  the  tenants  have 
allowed  their  appeals  to  remain  to  be  tried,  so  that  in 
many  cases  in  which  rents  have  been  reduced  the  tenant 
was  the  appellant.  In  the  beginning,  the  persons  who 
chiefly  complained  of  the  decisions  were  the  landlords ; 
now  the  tenants  have  become  the  persons  who  largely 
appeal. 

1586.  It  is  your  principle  to  reduce  it  by  three  or 
four  per  cent.  You  seemed  to  imply  that  the  change 


from  what  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  to  what  it  is 
now  would  amount  but  to  no  more  than  three  or  four 
per  cent,  less  ? — By  no  means,  my  lord.  It  is  not 
matter  of  principle ; it  is  a result  of  averages.  The 
change  would  be  very  much  more  than  that  if  we  merely 
decided  on  the  present  depression  and  did  not  take 
averages.  Supposing,  for  instance,  an  average  was 
taken  for  fifteen  years  back,  and  that  the  average  did 
not  include  these  years  of  depression,  then  the  rent  on 
that  average  would  be  something  higher  than  it  would 
1 the  same  number  of  years,  including  the  years 


- 1587.  Because  the  Sub-Commissioners  told  us  they 

made  decisions  of  about  ten  per  cent,  reduction  ? Of 

course,  they  may  be  perfectly  right  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  I speak  of  reductions  made  by  us  on 
appeal  on  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commission, 
not  of  reductions  from  the  old  rent.  In  many  cases 
we  have  reduced  the  judicial  rent  by  ten  per  cent,  or 
more.  The  three  per  cent.  I spoke  of  is  on  the 
average  of  the  mass  of  cases. 

1588.  Mr.  Neligan. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
you  were  strongly  in  favour  of  peasant  proprietary, 
but  not  of  exclusive  peasant  proprietary  ? — No,  not 
exclusive. 

1589.  You  would  regret  the  expropriation  of  the 
resident  educated  gentry  as  a loss  to  the  country  ? — I 
should  think  it  a matter  of  regret  if  all  that  class, 
without  exception,  were  lost  to  the  country. 

1590.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  period  of 
' fifteen  years— whether  it  would  be  better  to  lengthen 

or  shorten  it  ? — It  would  only  be  in  case  of  great 
fluctuation  of  prices  that  I would  shorten  it.  Fifteen 
years  is  short  enough,  generally  speaking.  I should 
be  sorry  to  alter  the  time  at  present. 

1591.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  admitting  a certain  class  of  leaseholders 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act? — Yes,  I would  be,  and  I 
think,  if  I do  not  mistake,  that  the  Commissioners  as 
a body  represented  to  the  Government  not  very  long 
after  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  Act, 
the  limited  scope  and  difficulties  of  the  21st  section, 
dealing  with  leaseholders. 

1592.  How  many  years  do  you  propose  to  go  back  ? 
— That  is  really  a matter  of  detail.  What  I suggested 
was  going  back  to  the  year  1865  or  so.  Lord  Mill- 
town  mentioned  what  is  certain — that  there  are  some 
very  onerous  leases  made  during  the  time  of  the 
Peninsular  war  which  might  be  included. 

1593.  Would  that  affect  Trinity  College  leases  that 
are  in  existence  ? Are  you  aware  of  the  number  of 
Trinity  College  leases  there  are  ? — I don’t  know  about 
Trinity  College,  leases.  They  are  in  perpetuity,  and 
are  governed  by  different  principles.  I think  they 
ought  to  be  legislated  for  by  distinct  legislation. 

1594.  And  also  those  perpetuity  leases  that  were 
changed  into  toties  quoties  leases  at  the  time  of  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Act  ?— No  doubt.  But  these 
were  renewable  leaseholds  that  were  conferred  long 
before  that.  But  undoubtedly  the  toties  quoties  church 
leases  were  changed  into  perpetuity. 

1595.  But  at  any  period  you  would  fix  it  would 
not  affect  them  in  the  least  ? — No ; they  would  have 
to  be  considered  separately. 

1596.  Mr.  Neligan.  —They  might  be  dealt  with  as 
a distinct  class  ? — As  a distinct  class.  You  are  aware 
that  they  have  been  dealt  with  as  regards  payment  by 
the  Act  of  1885,  and  the  payment  has  been  spread 
over  a larger  number  of  years.  But  I think  those 
cases  should  be  dealt  with  separately. 

1597.  Sir  James  Gaird. — You  said,  judge,  that  you 
were  in  favour  of  a large  extension  of  the  number  of 
proprietor’s,  but  not  exclusively  of  tenants  7— What  I 
meant  was  a large  extension  of  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors,  but  not  to  make  Ireland  a country  of 
peasant  proprietors  exclusively. 

1598.  Under  the  Act  are  outsiders  permitted  to 

make  a purchase — men  who  are  not  tenants  ? No, 

not  under  the  Act  of  1885. 
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1599.  So  that  you  cannot  introduce  them? — No, 
except  in  this  way,  that  if  the  Land  Commission  pur- 
chases land  in  order  to  sell  it  to  the  tenants,  and  if 
there  he  a residuum  that  they  cannot  sell  to  tenants, 
then  they  are  empowered  to  sell  to  the  general 
public. 

1600.  But  as  the  Act  stands,  the  land  can  only  be 
sold  by  the  landlord  to  the  existing  tenant? — Yes. 

1601.  Do  you  think  the  local  authorities  would  be 
disposed  or  not  to  become  responsible  for  the  payment 
•of  the  instalments  ? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

1602.  Lord  Milltovm. — Not  the  solvent  ones,  cer- 
tainly. 

1603.  Sir  James  Caird. — Speaking  of  daily  farms, 
is  it  necessary  that  the  farm  should  be  part  arable  in 
order  to  come  under  the  benefit  of  the  Act? — The 
Act  excludes  “Holdings  let  to  be  used  wholly  or 
mainly  for  the  purposes  of  pasture,  and  which  are 
valued  at  over  £50  a year  according  to  tenement 
valuation,”  and  even  those  valued  at  £50  or  under 
are  excluded,  unless  the  tenant  resides  on  the  farm,  or 
uses  the  farm  in  conjunction  with  that  farm  on  which 
he  does  actually  reside. 

1604.  But  then  a dairy  farm  must  have  some  arable 
land  ? — The  Act  says  “ wholly  or  mainly.” 

1605.  But  if  there  is  no  arable  land,  will  they 
be  included? — If  it  is  mainly  of  pasture,  then  a 
small  amount  of  arable  land  will  not  entitle  them  to 
be  included. 

1606.  Then,  practically,  a dairy  farm  which  has  a 
sufficient  amount  of  arable  land  to  provide  food  for  the 
stock  would  be  excluded  ? — Well,  we  hold  that  it  is 
not  excluded,  but  the  question  is  before  the  Court 
of  Appeal,  and  whether  our  decision  will  be  upheld 
nr  not,  we  don’t  know. 

1607.  It  is  quite  different  from  townparks? — Quite 
different. 

1608.  Dairy  farming  is  a recognized  occupation? — 
Yes,  it  is. 

1609.  And  you  think  it  should  be  included  in  the 
Act  ? — Certainly  I do. 

1610.  The  President. — Can  you  tell  us  what  propor- 
tion of  the  land  throughout  Ireland  are  these  pasture 
lands  and  dairy  farms  ? — Indeed,  my  lord,  I do  not  re- 
member, but  it  is  a matter  of  statistics  easily  found  out. 

1611.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  the  one- 
fifth  reserved  in  the  purchase  of  land  from  the  landlord, 
is  not  the  security  strengthened  so  far  as  the  Govern- 
ment is  concerned  by  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest, 
which  will  be  added  to  the  landlord’s  interest  for  sale  ? 
— Certainly,  and  1 think  it  ought  to  be  taken  into 
■account,  and  we  to  some  degree  took  it  into  account 
in  working  the  purchase  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1881. 
We  considered  that  the  Act  of  1872  amending  the 
purchase  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1870  enabled  us  in 
some  cases  to  do  so. 

1612.  The  tenant’s  interest  is  usually  held  by  lenders 
of  money  and  such  ? — In  some  cases. 

1613.  So  chat  if  it  was  a valuable  interest,  the 
general  public  would  suffer  very  little  ? — I think  so. 

1614.  It  is  quite  clear  from  what  you  have  said,  and 
the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  us,  that  the  recent 
fixtures  of  rent  are  considerably  lower  than  they  were 
in  1882  and  the  first  three  years.  Now  what  is  to  be 
done  with  those  tenants  whose  rents  are  fixed  at  the 
higher  terms  ? — I would  rather  you  would  not  ask  me 
that  question.  It  is  a matter  for  the  State 

1615.  You  see  the  difficulty? — I do,  plainly. 

1616.  They  must  be  left,  I suppose,  like  any  other 
tenants  who  have  not  judicial  rents,  at  the  mercy  of 


the  landlords  ? — Their  case  is  one  for  consideration,  Oct.  is.  iss«. 
but  as  to  legislation  I would  not  like  to  give  anv  “ — 

°p“»-  J k £*£*. 

1617.  With  regard  to  the  emigration  clause,  do  you  O’Hagan, 
administer  that? — We  have  no  business  whatever  with 
emigration. 

1618.  Have  you  the  power  ? — No;  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with  it  at  all,  except  under  one  section,  which 
has  been  wholly  inoperative. 

1619.  May  I ask  if  it  would  be  desirable  that  you 
should  have  the  power  ? — I think  there  is  a clause  in 
the  Act  of  1881  giving  the  Land  Commission,  in  case 
any  body  or  corporation  applied  to  it,  power  to  make 
advances,  not  to  individuals,  but  to  make  advances  to 
some  body  or  corporation  for  purposes  of  emigration, 
but  it  is  a dead  letter. 

1620.  Was  that  in  your  court  l — It  was,  and  it  was 
a perfect  dead  letter. 

1621.  Why  was  it  a dead  letter? — There  was  a 
strong  public  opinion  against  emigration.  This  is  the 
clause,  the  32nd  section  of  the  Act  of  18S1 : — 

“ The  Land  Commission  may  from  time  to  time 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  being 
satisfied  that  a sufficient  number  of  people  in  any 
district  desire  to  emigrate,  enter  into  agreements 
with  any  person  or  persons  having  authority  to  con- 
tract on  behalf  of  any  state  or  colony,  or  public  body 
or  public  company,  with  whose  constitution  and 
security  the  Land  Commission  may  be  satisfied,  for 
the  advance  by  the  Commission  by  way  of  loan,  out  of 
the  moneys  in  their  hands,  of  such  sums  as  the 
Commission  may  think  it  desirable  to  expend  in 
assisting  emigration,  especially  of  families  and  from 
the  poorer  and  more  thickly  populated  districts  of 
Ireland.  Such  agreements  shall  contain  such  pro- 
visions relative  to  the  mode  of  the  application  of  the 
loans  and  the  securing  and  repayment  thereof  to  the 
Commission,  and  for  securing  the  satisfactory  ship- 
ment, transport  and  reception  of  the  emigrants,  and 
for  other  purposes  as  the  Commission  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Treasury  approve.”  Then  we  framed 
the  rule.  However,  there  were  no  applications  made 
to  the  Commission  under  section  32.  Rule  150 
says  : 

“Where  any  application  for  the  purposes  of  as- 
sisting emigration  is  made  to  the  Commission,  under 
section  32  of  the  Act,  full  particulars  shall  be 
given,  as  to  the  security  proposed  for  repayment  of 
such  advances,  and  in  case  of  the  application  being 
made  on  behalf  of  any  public  body  or  public  company, 
the  constitution  of  such  public  body  or  public  company 
shall  be  clearly  stated,  and  copies  of  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  charter,  memorandum  of  association,  and 
articles  of  association  regulating  the  same  shall 
accompany  the  application.”  Nothing  ever  came  of  it. 

1622.  But  it  is  not  your  duty  in  court  to  initiate 
the  thing  ? There  must  be  an  application  to  you  ? — 

We  cannot  move  without  an  application,  and  that 
application  must  come  from  a duly  constituted 
authority. 

1623.  And  nothing  of  that  kind  has  arisen  ? — 

Nothing. 

1624.  How  long  has  that  been  in  existence? — 

About  five  years. 

1625.  Would  it  not  be  applicable  to  some  of  the 
congested  districts  in  the  West? — A gentleman  had 
some  interviews  with  us  with  regard  to  that  matter, 
but  it  fell  through.  There  was  no  sufficient  public 
body  with  which  to  enter  into  an  agreement. 

1626.  It  is  open  still  ? — Yes ; it  is  open  stilL 
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1627.  The  President,- — I think,  Mr.  Grey,  you  are 
chief  valuer  to  the  Commission  appointed  in  1881 ? — 
Yes. 

1628.  And  you  can  give  us  some  information  with 
regard  to  the  reduction  which  there  fairly  ought  to  be 
made  in  rent  now  compared  with  what  it. was  two  or 
three  years  ago?— I was  appointed  valuer  to  the  Land 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  and  report- 
ing upon  farms  in  which  there  were  appeals  against 
the  Sub-Commissioners’  decisions,  and  that  came  to 
be  so  very  extensive  awork  that  a number  of  colleagues 
were  appointed  with  me,  who  were  under  my  direction 
and  supervision,  and  worked  with  me  until  I had  ten 
with  me  at  one  time,  and  my  business  was  then  not  only 
going  out  and  inspecting  the  farms  and  reporting  on 
them  myself,  but  to  have  all  these  men  working  with  me, 
and,  as  far  as  possible,  working  with  unanimity.  I have 
had  to  lay  out  the  work  and  examine  the  reports  which 

• they  put  into  my  hands,  and  by  constant  intercourse 
with  these,  myself  and  my  colleagues  got  into  the  way 
of  valuing  pretty  uniformly.  Then  as  work  fell  off  they 
wore  discharged,  or  their  services  dispensed  with,  until 
there  is  only  left  myself.  There  is  no  inspection  now 
in  cases  of  appeals  unless  there  happens  to  be  a case  of 
an  appeal  in  which  the  Commissioner’s  are  not  satisfied 
witli  the  evidence  in  court,  such  as  whether  it  is  a 
mountain  farm  or  a home  farm,  or  such  evidence. 
They  sometimes  send  me.  down  to  make  a special 
report.  Then  again  there  are  rents  fixed  by  arbi- 
tration, when  two  valuers  are  sent,  without  going 
•to.  the  Sub-Cominissioners  at  all,  and  then  these 
valuers  fix  a rent  which  is  final  so  far  as  it 
goes.  Now  when  there  is  only  myself  left  when 
these  cases  occur,  the  Commissioners  call  in  one  of 
ray  old  colleagues  to  go  with  me  on  that  special 
service.  Then  there  is  the  purchase  which  is  going 
on.  The  Purchase  Commissioner’s  have  a number 
of  inspectors  in  different  districts,  but  they  fre- 
quently send  me  to  special  cases  in  different  parts 
of  Ireland.  That  is  the  chief  work  which  remains 
for  me. 

1629.  Then  you  have  had  to  fix  the  value  of  farms 
up  to  quite  lately  ? — Up  to  quite  lately,  yes. 

1630.  And  you  think  now  when  you  go  down  to 
value  a farm  you  would  put  it  at  a less  rent  than 
before  ?—I  think  I should,  my  lord.  When  we  know 
the  times  and  circumstances,  we  put  a less  value  on 
some  kinds  of  land  than  probably  we  would  have  done 
two  or  three  years  ago.  The  present  valuation  is  a 
matter,  I think,  if  you  go  strictly  into  the  figures,  on 
which  different  men  would  bring  out  very  different 
results,  and  the  principle  on  which  we  acted  was  (and 
we  Were  all  practical  farmers  who  had  been  for  many 
years  at  work,  and  none  of  us  very  young  men,  com- 
paratively speakiug)  we  considered  the  rents  which 
we  fixed  upon  certain  qualities  of  land  were  such  as 
men  who  knew  something  about  farming  and  could 
live  by  it  should  pay.  With  that  knowledge,  for  the 
last  year  or  two  we  have  put  less  per  acre  on  land  than 
we  would  have  done  some  years  ago. 

1631.  When  you  valued  two  or  three  years  ago  you 
had,  no  doubt,  expectation  of  some  depression? — I cer- 
tainly had  not.  For  my  part,  however,  I thought  we  had 
seen  the  worst,  and  I looked  forward  to  a revival.  My 
idea  was  more  from  a revival  in  trade  than  from  legis- 
lative, measures.  With  such  a revival  all  the  im- 
ported cattle  that  comes  into  this  country  would  be 
merely  a mouthful  in  the  north  of  England,  if  ail  the 
people  were  at  work,  and  I think  if  the  ship  works  at 
Glasgow  and  the  factories  in  the  north  of  England 
were  in  full  working  order  the  effect  would  not  be  to 
make  the  raising  of  meat  in  this  country  unprofitable. 
With  this  view  I always  looked  forward  to  a growth 
of  prosperity  in  this  country,  and  I did  not  anticipate 
s fall  such  as  now. 

i 632.  Do  yon  think  farms  have  fallen  more  in  one 


Grey  examined. 

part  of.  Ireland  than  another  ? — Do  you  mean  within 
the.  past  two  years  ? 

1633.  Yes? — Well,  I can  hardly  say  one  part,  of 
Ireland  more  than  another,  but  I can  give  districts. 
In  many  places,  tire  men  are  reduced  to  this  pitch 
that  they  will  merely  grow  what  the,  land  .will  grow 
without  help.  We  all  know  that  if  you  don’t  make 
land  grow  greater  quantities  than  it  will  in  a state  of 
nature  you  could  not  live  at  all.  I could  not  pay 
my  rent  at  all  if  I did  not  make  the  land  grow  more 
than  it  would  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

1634.  What  would  be  the  difference  between  the 
value  of  land  now  and  what  it  was  two  or  three  years 
ago?— -That  is  a question  I would  have  some  .difficulty 
in  answering.  I have  been  on  farms  in  tire’  South  and 
West,  where  I could  not  see  any  way  of  making  the 
rent  at  all,  and  if  you  take  this  year  the  fall  on  such 
farms  would  Ire  100  per  cent.  Then  store  stock  is 
going  down  in  price,  there  is  a better  margin  for 
prices  of  buying  store  stock  to  feed,  and  in  their 
case  you  would  not  take  so  much  off  as  for  those  that 
go  in  the  other  direction. 

1635.  You  hope  it  will  not  be  permanent  ? — I hope 
not,  but  I don’t  see  my  way  through  it.  Some  farmers 
cannot  make  good  butter  either. 

1636.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  you  mean  can’t  or 
wont? — Many  of  them  have  not  the  necessary  ap- 
pliances. You  may  say  a man  won’t  if.. he  does  not 
take  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  the  .knowledge 
necessary,  but  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and 
the  appliances  on  a farm  then  I should  say  can’t. 

1 7 3 7 . Th o President. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible,  if  found  necessary  to  change  the  law,  to 
establish  a sliding  scale  of  rent  according  to  the  piices 
of  produce? — I have  not  seen  anything  which  would 
satisfy  me  of  a thorough  sliding  scale  which  would 
apply  to  all  farms.  One  district  may  depend  on  the 
price  of  corn,  another  on  the  price  of  beef,  another  on 
the  price  of.  butter  and  young  stock,  they  don’t  depend 
on  the  price  of  beef  or  mutton.  I think  it  would  be 
a very  difficult  thing  to  fix  a scale  to  apply.universallv 
by  Act  of  Parliament. 

1638.  I suppose  in  fixing  prices  soon  after  the  Land 
Act  was  in  operation  you  had  in  view  the  probability 
of  there  being  a considerable  fluctuation  during  the 
next  fifteen  years?— Naturally  we  had,  but  we  did  not 
anticipate  things  being  very  much  worse.  I recollect 
having  sold  stock  at  lower  prices  than  now,  but  not 
for  a long  time — wool  as  low,  sheep  as  low.  I have 
known  butter  to  be  almost  as  low  as  it  is  this  year. 
At  present  I don’t  see  my  way  to  make  profit  besides 
paying  the  rent. 

1639.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  the  value  of  tenant- 

right  has  fallen  much? — I can  only  judge  by  goin» 
about  on  appeals  and  hearing  people  talk,  and  I am 
nrclined  to  think  that  tenant-right — what  we  used  to 
call  “good-will”  in  the  South,  for- that  is  practically 
what  it  is  (it  is  just  what  a man  will  give  for  a land, 
taking  the  improvements  which  may  have  been  made’ 
by  the  tenant  or  landlord,  as  it  is),  would  not  sell  for 
what  it  did ; 1 don’t  think  anything  like  the  price 
would  be  given  now  as  I remember  was  given  twenty 
years  ago.  J 

1640.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  in  the  North  ? (Not 

answered.)  ' 

1641.  The  President. — Or  even  three  or  four  years 
ago  ?— Or  even  three  or  four  years  ago.  I was  not 
mtnnately  acquainted  with  the  system  of  tenant-right 
rn  the  North  until  1881,  when  I took. this  matter  up 
and  I took  great  pains  to  inquire  into  what  tenant- 
right  really  means.  Well,  from  the  Northern  witnesses 
—experts  in  tenant-right— I have  heard  they  lravea<>ood 
many  different  ways  of  calculating  it.  I confess  I have 
never  seen  through  them,  and  in  many  cases  I have  asked 
farmers  “ Why  do  you  give  so  much  for  this  land ; it 
is  not  worth  half  of  it,  you  add  so  mitch  to  your  rent?” 
But  there  was  always  a reason  for  it,  and  in  many 
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cases  it  was  simply  an  anxiety  to  get  land  in  competi- 
tion, and  I believe  the  price  was  naturally  fixed  by 
the  ability  of  the  man  to  pay  or  borrow,  or  the  rash- 
ness with  which  he  bid  for  the  land.  That  k:  the 
conclusion  I have  >come  to,  but  at  present- -there  are 
many  cases  where  land  would  not  sell  for  anything 
like  what  it  would  a few  years  ago. 

1 G 42.  Sir  J nines C'aird.  — Tenant-right? — ¥ es,  tenant- 
right.  That  is  simply  the  information  I have  got.  I 
don’t  know  anything  about  sales. 

1643.  Lord  Mitttown. — You  are  speaking  of  tenant- 
right  in  the  North  ? — Yes,  actual  tenant-right. 

1644.  The  President. — How,  down  there  in  the 
South — do  they  give  as  much- as  they  used  to  ? — In  a 
few  cases,  of  course,  if  men  have  money  some  -will  give 
anything  for  it. 

1645.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the  pur- 
chase by  tenants  of  their  holdings? — Yes,  my  lord. 
I know  of  cases  where  tenants  are  anxious  to  purchase 
under  the  present  Act. 

1646.  They  are  anxious  ? — I know  of  many  cases  in 
which  they  are  very  anxious. 

1647.  Do. you  know  .of  any  obstacles  in  their  way — 
any  facilities  which  might  be  given  them  ?— In  the 
cases  to  which  I allude  I don’t  know  of  any  obstacles, 
but  in  some  cases  there  is  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
deposit. 

1648.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  speak  of  the  guarantee 
deposit? — Yes 

1649.  The  President. — On  the  part  of  the  landlord? 
— When  the  landlord  has  to  give  the  fifth.  I have 
known  of  cases  where  the  tenants  have  laid  down 
the  fifth  themselves,  but  such  cases  are  few — few  men 
could  do  it. 

1650.  D.o  you- think  that  fifth  could  be  done  away 
with  and  yet  leave  security  to  the  Government  ? — I 
think  where  the  instalments  would  be  low  enough  the 
security  would  be  sufficient,  but  you  will  always  find 
tenants  who  are  improvident  or  poor,  and  whose  hold- 
ings would  not  be  a very  good  security  for  the  sum 
advanced.  In  other  cases  I believe  a large  farm 
would  be  security  in  itself  without  any  dependence 
upon  others,  and  it  has  occurred  to  me  where  the 
tenants  on  a townland,  taking  it  as  united,  if  they 
were  anxious  to  purchase,  and  supposing  a small 
minority  of  them  were  in  such  a position  that  the  Land 
Commissioners  did  not  think  their  farms  were  security, 
then  the  Commissioners  might  take  the  security  from 
a body  of  tenants  on  the  townland,  in  fact,  sell  the 
farm  to  the  occupying  tenant,  subject  to  the  reversion 
of  it,  we  may  say,  to  the  club  of  other  men  if  he  did 
not -pay.  Because  the  difficulty  is  this.  If  one  farmer 
does-  not  pay  up  his  instalments  the  Commissioners 
are  brought  into  conflict  with  that  man  by  selling  out 
his  estate,  and  this  is  a very  difficult  position  . in  which 
to  put  the  Commissioners. 

1651.  That  leads  us  to  a point  which  has  been 
referred  to,  amongst  others,  very  strongly,  namely, 
whether  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of  1885.  may  be 
expedited,  or  extended  especially  in  the  congested 
districts,  by  providing  security  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  local  authorities,  for  loans  advanced 
from  public  funds  for  lands? — I should  have  great 
hesitation  myself,  I confess,-  in  bringing  the  local 
authorities  in.  I should  much  rather  have  the  voluntary 
combination  of  the  tenants  of  a district  or  townland  .to 
make  themselves  responsible. 

1 652i-  By  the  security  of  one  another  ? — Yes.  I can- 
not see  if  the  landlord  makes  a bargain  with  his  tenants, 
and  they  choose  to  buy  at  a higher  rate  than  they  other- 
wise do,  to  get  . an  immediate  reduction,  that  .the 
people  of  the  618(3401  should  have  any  responsibility  at 
all ; but  if  the  tenants  in  any  townland,  or  any.  area 
which  you  choose  to  fix,  when  they  are  anxious  to 
purchase  and  the  Commissioners  think  that  one  or  , two 
of  them- don’t -give  sufficient  security,  and  the  tenants 
Say — “ Well,  we  will  all  be  responsible  for.  this,” — if 
these  men -fail  and- the  places  have  to  be  sold,  then  the 
onus  will  fall  on  the  neighbours  who  go  security.  Then 
the  Commissioners  will  not  have  to  do  the  very  dis- 


agreeable duty  of- compelling,  the  sale  of  one  particular 
holding.  I don’t  see  any  way  of  bi'inging  in  the  local 
authorities. 

1653.  You  don’t  see  any  way  of  doing  it  ?— No. 
You  see  the  local  authorities' are  brought  in  under  the 
Labourers’  Cottages  measure,  and  I don’t  see  why 
people  should  be  further  burdened  in  the  rates. 

1654.  Lord  MiUtovm. — What  were  the  prices  at  the 
time  you  commenced,  do  you  know  ? — Well,  I did  not 
come  prepared  with  any  statistics.  There  was  a great 
import  at  the  time  of  American  meat. 

1655.  You  said  just  now  that  you  thought  three 
years  ago  that  you  had  reached  the  worst  ?— Well,  I 
did.  We  had  had  a succession  of  bad  seasons  just 
then,  and  I looked  to  see  a revival  of  trade  after  a 
period. 

1656.  But  don’t,  you  look  to  that  now  ? — Well,  I do. 
I hope  for  it. 

1657.  Do  you  think  we  have  not  reached  the  worst 
now  ? — I hope  we  have. 

1658-.  Is  this  year  worse  than  last  year  ? — Oh,  it  is 
I have  taken  the  opportunity  of  talking  to  farmers, 
and  they  state  that  this  was  the  worst  year  they  have 
had.  Yet  there  is  no  doubt  the  corn  crops  are 
abundant,  but  in  many  places  they  are  badly  saved. 

1659.  But  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  save  them? — . 
Oh,  no. 

1660.  The  chief  crop  in  Ireland  is  oats.  Are 
you  prepared  to  say  that  they  are  Dot  good? — 
The  crops  on  good  well-farmed  lands  are  good  and 
large. 

1661.  Are  they  not  better  than  last  year? — There 
is  not  so  much  straw. 

1662.  Is  there  a better  oat  crop  than  last  year? — I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  I have  been  through 
districts  where  the  oat  crop  is  a miserable  one,  and 
here  and  there  you  will  see  places  where  the  oat  crop 
is  a splendid  one.  Of  course  it  is  something  the  same 
every  year,  that  on  the  veiy  same  land  you  will  get  a 
good  farmer  who  has  good  crops,  and  bad  farmers  who 
have  miserable  crops. 

1663.  In  what  other  respects  is  this  a worse  year? 
— Store  stock  is  lower. 

1664.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

1665.  But  where  farmers  bought  cheap  early  this  year 
they  got  much  the  same  profit  as  formerly  ? — Oh,,  yes ; 
but  this  year  they  bought  in  a falling  market.  The 
question  is  whether  they  did  make  a profit.  I only 
speak  from  my  own  knowledge.  I know  a man  who 
bought  a lot  of  bullocks  at  £11 10s.  last  May,  and  took 
them  over  to  Northumberland  lately  and  sold  them  for 
£18.  I also  saw  the  case  of  a bullock  for  which  a man 
was  offered  £15,  but  refused  it,  and  sold  it  the  next 
year  for  £16. 

1666.  ■ But,  supposing  they  bought  stores  at  £6  last 
winter  or  spring  and  sold  them  out  in  August  or 
September  at  £10  or  £11  woxfld  he  not  think  that  a 
fair  profit  ? — I don’t  think  many  did  that. 

1667.  You  are  aware  that  this  was  a good  year  for 
grass  ? — It  was  a good  year  for  grass.  Li  that  respect 
it  is  not  a worse  year  than  last  year. 

1668.  That  is  rather  an  important  point  ? — Yes. 

1669.  And  stores  being  low  is  not  a disadvantage  to 
the  grazier  if  he  wanted  to  buy  them  in  ? — If  he  wants 
to  buy  them  it  is  not.  But  graziers,  I don’t  think, 
get  more  than  55s.  a cwt.  for  good  beef. 

1670.  But  does  not  that  pay  them  if  they  bought 
their  stores  for  £6  or  £7  ? — Yes,  if  they  bought  them 
in  the  spring,  but  take  another  view  of  the  oase. 
Many  people  sell  off  before  they  are  fat,  as  well  forward 
stores,  and  these  are  selling  worse  now  than  they  did. 

1671.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  prices  averaged  at  the 
last  Ballinasloe  fail-  were  quite  as  good  as  at  the  fair 
of  last  year  ? — That  I don’t  know.  I only  know  from 
netvspaper  reports. 

1672.  And  the  prices  of  , sheep  are  considerably 
more  ? — The  prices  of  sheep,  are  more,  certainly. 

1673.  The  price  of  wool  is  better? — Certainly. 

1674.  Do  you  consider  these  items  of  no  importance 
in  Irish  farming  ? — I do  not,  certainly. 


Oot.  16.  ies« 
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1675.  And  how  do  you  reconcile  these  facts,  the  state- 
ment that  tliis  year  is  worse  than  last  year  ? — Well, 
people  are  able  to  get  a higher  price  for  sheep  when  they 
are  scarce,  but  what  if  a man  goes  from  fair  to  fair  and 
cannot  sell  at  all,  as  I saw  last  autumn — the  autumn 
of  last  year  in  Cork. 

1676.  I am  speaking  of  this  year.  I know  last 
year  was  a disastrous  one.  What  other  articles  of 
produce  do  you  say  are  so  depreciated  in  value  this 
year  ? — Butter. 

1677.  Is  not  the  price  of  butter  better  than  last 
year  ? — It  was  not  in  summer. 

1678.  I say  now? — I don’t  care  about  now. 

1679.  What  is  the  price  of  butter  now? — I don’t 
know. 

1680.  Now,  speaking  from  the  point  of  the  valu- 
ation of  land,  why  do  you  say  you  don’t  care  about 
the  price  of  butter  now? — Because  nearly  all  the 
butter  is  made  in  the  summer  here,  and  directly  the 
autumn  comes  on  and  the  weather  becomes  cold 
the  produce  of  butter  falls  off,  so  that  the  increase 
of  price  is  of  no  assistance  to  the  farmer  who  has 
been  making  his  butter  in  sumrnei’. 

1681.  Is  it  the  custom  for  farmers  to  sell  their 
butter  as  soon  as  it  is  made,  or  to  keep  it  until 
November  or  so? — It  is  the  custom  with  needy 
farmers  to  sell  at  once. 

1682.  I thought  it  is  the  custom  of  farmers  to  keep 
their  butter  until  October  or  November,  and  sell  it 
then  ? — Some  large  farmers  do  so,  but  in  my  experience 
only  a few  of  the  large  farmers. 

1683.  I am  told  it  is  not  the  experience  of  many. 
Well,  passing  from  that ; you  acknowledge  that  butter 
is  not  lower,  by-the-bye? — Oh,  I don’t  say  it  is  not 
lower. 

1684.  Stock  is  much  the  same,  but  there  is  this 
difference,  that  whereas  last  year  they  bought  in  a 
dear  market  and  sold  in  a cheaper  one,  this  year  they 
buy  in  a cheaper  market? — That  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  farmer.  It  is  always  better  for  a farmer  to  be 
buying  in  a slightly  rising  market  than  in  a falling 
one.  The  cause  of  much  of  the  misfortune  of  late  years 
was  that  we  were  buying  in  a falling  market. 

1685.  Well,  with  regal'd  to  the  other  products  of 
the  Irish  farm — straw,  hay,  pigs  ? — Pigs  are  lower,  I 
think. 

1686.  Not  higher  ? I was  told  they  were  ? — Oh,  I 
will  not  argue  on  this  point  if  you  have  the  statistics. 

I was  told  the  other  day  that  pigs  were  lower  this  year 
than  last,  and  lower  than  they  had  been  for  many 
years. 

1687.  I believe  you  are  valuing  land  at  lower  prices 
now  than  you  did  last  year? — Yes;  but  if  a farmer 
can  make  no  profit  this  year,  I cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  recommend  the  Commissioners  to  let  a 
farm  for  nothing — I cannot  say  “ better  let  it  at  no 
rent  at  all,  because  I think  the  tenant  will  make  no 
profit  this  year.” 

1688.  Oh,  certainly  not.  I did  not  say  you  should. 
You  asked  me  if  I was  valuing  land  according  to 
present  pi-ices. 

1689.  No.  I asked  if  you  valued  land  according 
to  the  prices  of  this  year  and  last  year.  I asked  you 
did  you  form  your  opinion  from  the  fact  that  pigs 
were  less  now  than  last  year,  and  that  butter  was 
«lso  falling  off? — I have  taken  no  such  thing.  I took 
in  barley  and  oats. 

1690.  Do  you  believe  oats  have  fallen? — I am  in- 
formed so. 

1691.  And  you  know  that  oats  are  a good  crop  ? — 
Yes. 

1692.  Have  you  any  idea  of  what  oats  are  selling 
for  ? — They  are  selling,  I believe,  at  8s.  a barrel. 

1693.  That  would  make  about  9s.  in  a market 
town  ? — I don’t  know  that  it  would  make  so  much. 
Barley  is  not  going.  I sent  some  barley  into  Ennis- 
corthy  town  lately  to  a man  who  buys  pretty  largely  and 
he  said  he  had  not  given  more  than  8s.  a barrel  during 
the  year,  but  he  gave  me  10s.  for  mine  because  it  was 
much  superior. 


1694.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  the  oat  crop  is  a good 
one  you  say.  It  is  selling  in  your  neighbourhood 
at  8s.  a barrel,  and  that  would  represent  about 
9s.  in  three  months  time.  Are  you  under  the  im- 
pression that  that  is  a lower  price  than  last  year  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

1695.  Are  there  any  other  products  you  can  mention 
in  which  you  think  there  has  been  a fall,  are  there 
any  sheep  in  your  neighbourhood? — Oh,  yes,  and 
they  are  going  up.  I have  paid  more  for  lambs  this 
year  than  I did  last. 

1696.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Smithfield  market- 
yesterday  beef  was  selling  at  55 s.  to  63s.  a cwt.  ? — I 
am  not,  and  I think  that  is  not  at  all  a bad  price. 

1697.  You  don’t  consider  that  a bad  price? — No. 

1699.  Rather  better  than  last  year? — I am  quite 
sure  that  last  Easter  I got  70s. 

1700.  I suppose  you  agree  with  me  that  if  there  is. 
a revival  of  trade  prices  will  go  up  ? — I am  perfectly 
certain  they  will. 

1701.  Amd  you  don’t  attach  very  much  importance 
to  the  importation  of  American  beef? — No,  not  if  all 
the  English  artisans  were  in  full  work.  I don’t  believe 
it  would  bring  prices  down  so  low  as  not  to  pay  for 
feeding  beef. 

1702.  So  that  a revival  of  trade  in  England  wilt 
upset  all  the  calculations  upon  which  you  thought  it 
necessary  to  lower  the  value  of  land  here  ? — I think  so. 

1703.  You  say  the  price  of  tenant-right  has  gone- 
down  in  the  North? — I have  only  given  you  my 
opinion  as  formed  from  conversation  with  farmers 
and  others.  I have  no  data  to  go  upon. 

1704.  It  might  be  a surprise  to  hear  that  close, 
to  me  in  the  County  Wicklow,  £400  was  given 
for  a little  holding,  the  letting  value  of  which 
was  £24  a year? — Nothing  would  surprise  me.  I 
don’t  think  that  is  a criterion.  I have  seen  the 
most  preposterous  prices  given  for  land  which  was  run 
out.  I ’have  seen  enormous  prices  given,  simply  to 
get  hold  of  the  land,  by  some  men  who  had  money. 

I don’t  take  any  occurrence  like  that  as  a criterion 
at  all. 

1705.  If  that  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  that 
district,  should  you  not  consider  it  as  an  indication, 
that  tenant-right  was  very  valuable  ? — No,  I should 
require  to  know  the  circumstances.  It  might  be  that 
a man’s  father  had  the  place,  and  that  he  had  been  in 
America  and  got  money.  I have  got  used  to  such 
prices,  and  I place  no  reliance  upon  prices  given  for 
tenant-right  unless  I know  the  circumstances. 

1706.  I don’t  wish  you  to,  but  I understand  you  to 
say  that  there  has  been  a reduction  in  the  price  of 
tenant-right  ? — I have  heard  it. 

1707.  Has  it  come  under  your  personal  observa- 
tion ? — Only  in  this  way  : as  to  what  would  be  given 
for  land,  judging  from  the  conversation  of  neigh- 
bours. That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  an  idea, 
unless  the  land  is  put  up  for  auction. 

1708.  Mr.  Neligan. — I don’t  gather  from  you,  Mr. 
Grey,  how  much  you  would  fix  now  below  the  value 
you  would  have  fixed,  say,  in  September,  1885  ? — I 
have  not  reduced  it  to  anything  accurate. 

1709.  Have  you  compared  the  rents  you  fixed  this 
year  with  those  you  fixed  last  year? — Yes. 

1710.  And  on  an  average  how  much  have  you 
fixed  rents  at  this  year  as  against  those  of  last  year  ? 
Is  the  difference  appreciable  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  quite 
appi'eciable.  I know  a case  where  I should  think  if 
I was  valuing  again  I would  put  it  probably  15  per 
cent,  below  what  I valued  it  at  two  yeai-s  ago. 

1711.  Fifteen  percent.?  And  I suppose  you  fix 
your  rents  upon  an  average  of  previous  years  ? — I 
have  done  so.  As  I said  already,  I have  not  valued 
much  this  year,  but  in  valuing,  on  this  year’s  value,  I 
have  merely  taken  this  year  as  an  element — as  a dis- 
turbing influence. 

1712.  But  to  go  and  buy  this  way  you  must  know 
a number  of  years  ?—  You  must  take  a number  of 
years. 
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1713.  How  many  years  have  you  been  at  it? — Oli, 
I should  not  like  to  go  more  than  five  years. 

1714.  Taking  the  results  by  quinquennial  periods, 
you  think  the  value  of  land  has  been  brought  down 
by  1 5 per  cent.  ? — I think  so. 

1715.  Sir  James  G air d. — Fifteen  per  cent,  on  pre- 
vious reductions  ? 

1716.  Mr.  Knife. — Can  you  say  to  the  President 
and  the  Commission  what  it  is  proposed  should  be 
done  with  the  tenants  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  get  their  rents  fixed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
working  of  the  Act? — No.  I hardly  want  to  take 
upon  myself  the  responsibility  of  legislating  in  that 
respect. 

1717.  Their  rents  must  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
pay,  taking  into  consideration  the  great  fall? — I. 
know  many  cases  in  which  they  are  very  difficult  to 
pay — men  who  have  no  capital  to  fall  back  upon  and 
who  are  working  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  they  find 
it  very  difficult  to  meet  the  rent.  In  fact,  there  are 
many  cases  in  which  they  cannot  make  the  rent  nor 
anything  like  it. 

1718.  And  on  some  farms,  according  to  your  evi- 
dence, the  rents  would  be  fixed  about  15  per  cent,  less 
now  ?— I may  state  that,  generally,  I am  only  taking 
this  year,  as  Mr.  Neligan  says,  as  a disturbing  in- 
fluence upon  the  average. 

1719.  That  would  be  on  all  rents  fixed  from  1881 
to  1 885  ? — I suppose  so.  There  was  a small  fall  in 
prices  in  1885,  but  we  did  not  take  it  in  all  at  once, 
thinking  it  might  be  only  temporary ; but  the  Land 
Commissioners  began  in  1885  reducing  to  a greater 
extent  than  they  did  before.  But,  of  course,  you 
have  the  statistics  more  accurately  than  I can  state 
them. 

1720.  Yes.  It  has  been  said  in  September,  1885, 
you  commenced  to  make  the  increased  reductions  ? — 
Yes. 

1721.  Well,  that  was  caused — the  pressure  was  en- 
tirely caused  by  the  reduced  prices  of  produce  ? 

Lord  Milltown. — What  was  caused  ? 

Mr.  Knife. — The  reduction 

1722.  Witness. — The  reduction  made  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  ? I imagine  it  was. 

1723.  Mr.  Knife. — On  the  fall  in  produce? — Well, 
it  would  be  sufficient  for  them  to  know  that  there 
was  a fall  in  prices,  but  I don’t  know  whether  the 
cause  of  that  fall  was  an  element  in  their  calculations. 

1724.  You  are  a farmer  yourself? — I have  farmed 
considerably  for  the  past  thirty  years  or  so 

1725.  You  are  pretty  conversant  with  the  prices 
of  cattle  ? — I cannot  say  exactly  that  I am.  I don’t 
go  so  much  to  fairs,  but  I inquire  the  price. 

1726.  Lord  Milltown  appears  to  be  under  the  im- 
pression that  this  is  a much  better  year  than  last. 
Is  that  your  opinion  ? — I certainly  do  not  agree  with 
him. 

Neither  do  I. 

Lord  Milltown. — He  says  it  is  a worse  one. 

1727.  Mr.  Knipe. — I perfectly  agree  with  him. 
(To  witness.)  Are  oats  lower  than  last  year  ? — I can- 
not say.  I am  not  a great  dealer  in  oats.  I use  a 
great  deal  and  I sell  the  remainder  that  I grow. 

172S.  Looking  over  the  newspapers,  is  it  not  a 
fact  that  they  are  lower  than  they  were  last  year  ? 
— That  was  my  impression. 

1729.  And,  so  far  as  butter  is  concerned,  is  it 
not  a great  drawback  to  the  farmer  to  have  so  low 
a.  price  given  for  his  butter  ? — Yes,  certainly,  it  is, 
and  he  is  losing  a great  deal,  because  the  Irish  farmer 
makes  his  butter  in  the  spring  and  summer,  and 
except  some  large  farmers  who  make  large  quantities 
and  store  it  ho  has  to  sell  right  off.  The  butter  made 
hy  the  ordinary  farmer  is  not  more  than  third  quality 
and  I know,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  it  has  been  sell- 
ing at  5 d.  per  pound  all  through  the  summer. 

1730.  During  summer?  And  the  only  visible  rise 
is  during  the  past  six  weeks  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  mind 
that.  They  havo  not  the  butter  to  sell.  The  men 


who  are  looking  for  their  rents  are  the  men  who  have 
sold  their  butter. 

1731.  It  makes  very  little  difference  to  the  farmer 
now  whether  it  rises  or  falls? — Veiy  little,  indeed. 
Of  course  the  men  who  are  able  to  store  butter  can 
speculate. 

1732.  Have  you  any  idea  about  the  price  of  wheat 
now? — No,  I don’t  know  much  about  it. 

1733.  It  is  not  much  cultivated  in  your  district  ? — 
No,  very  little. 

1734.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
potatoes? — No,  I cannot  say  I do.  I have  not  seen 
potatoes  selling,  but  I know  where  I have  been  in  the 
Kouth  and  West,  the  crops  are  very  poor.  In  Clare 
for  instance,  with  between  oats  and  potatoes  there  is 
not  much  more  than  will  keep  the  families  during 
the  winter. 

1735.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  your 
idea  of  what  would  be  the  average  produce  of  oats 
per  statute  acre  ? — Take  a good  farm  in  the  county 
Wexford  and  you  may  get  twenty  barrels  ; on  a bad 
farm  you  may  only  get  six  or  so.  I know  down  in 
Clare  where  I was  I considered  the  crops  of  oats  very 
bad.  Here  and  there  there  was  a splendid  crop. 
Down  by  Coolattin,  at  Lord  Fitzwilliam’s  place,  you 
will  see  grand  crops,  and  very  bad  ones  close  by. 

1736.  Would  about  12  cwt.  the  acre  be  a good 
average? — Well,  that  would  want  calculation. 

1737.  Do  you  know  anything  about  flax  in  your 
district  ? — No ; nothing  except  what  I have  been 
asking  farmers. 

1738.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  price  of 
hay  ? — I believe  it  would  be  very  low,  but  that  is 
partly  because  it  is  abundant,  and  partly  because  it 
is  so  very  bad. 

1739.  And  so  far  as  you  know,  pork  is  low? — Oh, 
the  people  who  sell  pigs  say  so. 

1740.  And  will  you  be  in  a position  to  give  Lord 
Milltown  proof  that  tenant-right  is  going  down  very 
much  in  the  North? — Well,  that  is  a thing  for  you  to 
get  proof  of  from  agents  and  other-s. 

1741.  With  reference  to  these  leaseholders,  will  you 
tell  the  President  and  Commission  what  you  think 
ought  to  be  done  with  those  leaseholders  whom  you 
say  have  a grievance  ? — That  is  a hard  question  to 
answer.  If  you  want  to  help  them  you  must  break  a 
contract  deliberately  entered  into.  I don’t  know  what 
is  to  become  of  many  leaseholders  if  you  don’t  do 
something  for  them.  I know  some  cases  in  which 
landlords  have  voluntarily  allowed  their  leaseholders 
to  go  into  court,  but  where  the  landlord  holds  the 
tenant  to  his  lease,  their  case  is  very  hard  indeed. 

1742.  And  they  are  all  hardworking  and  industrious 
men  1 — They  are  in  the  North.  I would  like  to  say 
the  same  of  the  South,  but  it  is  my  experience  that  it 
is  the  men  with  long  leases  and  low  rents  who  are 
the  worst  farmers. 

1743.  Sir  James  Caird. — By  long  leases  what  do 
you  mean? — Well,  thirty-one  years  or  so. 

1744.  Do  you  call  that  a long  lease? — It  is  longer 
than  leases  are  in  Scotland  or  England. 

1745.  Mr.  Knife. — Can  you  devise  any  means  for 
relieving  them?— Only  by  breaking  their  leases  by 
Act  of  Parliament,  and  then  in  some  cases  the  land- 
lords may  increase  the  rents. 

1746.  The  President. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  break  the  leases  ? — In  some  cases  it 
might  be  good. 

1747.  Sir  James  Caird. — I understand  you  have 
knowledge  of  Lord  George  Hill’s  estates  in  Donegal ! 
— I have  been  through  them. 

1748.  Where,  I believe,  there  are  a large  number  of 
tenants  for  a small  rental? — Yes. 

1749.  Something  like  1,200  tenants  for  £1,500 
rental  ?— I have  the  figures  close  by,  but  it  would  be 
something  like  that.  I should  not  at  all  wonder  if 
that  was  about  correct. 

_ 1750.  Well,  what  state,  of  prosperity  or  otherwise, 
did  you  find  these  tenants  in? — These  tenants  are 
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Oct.  is,  1886.  men  who  go  over  to  Scotland,  and  some  to  England, 
Mr  Charles  to  earn  money,  and  they  hold  these  cottages  and 

G.  Grey.  patches  of  land  just  as  a labourer  in  Scotland  holds 

his — just  as  a place  to  live  in. 

1751.  There  is  no  economical  rent  out  of  it? — It  is 
impossible  that  there  could  be.  How  could  a farmer 
live  on  a farm  paying  only  £1  a year  rent  ? 

1752.  Is  there  any  fishing? — Very  little.  There 
are  no  harbours,  and  even  if  there  were  there  is  no 
place  to  bring  the  fish  to. 

1753.  In  what  condition  did  you  find  these  men 
and  their  families  ? — I saw  them  in  May,  I forget  the 
year  now,  but  it  was  just  after  the  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough’s famine  fund. 

1754.  Mr.  Neligan Could  it  have  been  in  1882? 

— Well,  it  was  in  May,  1883  or  1884  I was  there, 
and  I saw  the  people  gathered  at  meetings  every 
evening,  and  I was  astonished  to  see  how  well 
dressed  they  were  in  home-made  frieze  and  flannel 
These  people  had  been  receiving  relief  from  the 
fund.  There  was  no  great  sign  of  poverty.  On  the 
question  of  rent  there  are  cases  where  the  rent  was 
14s.  a year  for  a long  strip  of  land  the  length  of  this 
square,  and  it  was  reduced  by  the  Commissioners  to 
12s.  or  12s.  6 d. ; but  that  was  nob  much  of  an  im- 
provement, you  know. 

1755.  Sir  James  Oaird. — Then  is  their  position  such 
that  in  very  unfavourable  seasons  they  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  danger  of  great  want  ? — Certainly,  if 
they  have  no  other  resources — money  earned  by 
labour ; but  it  appears  to  me  if  all  the  rents  were 
swept  away  altogether,  there  would  be  periodical 
famines  amongst  them. 

1756.  Were  their  houses  built  by  the  landlord  ? — 
Oh  no,  all  by  themselves. 

1757.  There  is  no  lesson  to  be  had  from  it  in  favour 
of  such  a system? — Well,  the  lesson  would  be  not  to 
extend  such  a system,  I should  say. 

1758.  From  your  experience  and  knowledge  of  Ire- 
land would  you  say  that  the  resources  of  the  Irish 
farmers  within  the  past  five  years  have  been  increasing 
or  diminishing  ? — My  impression  is,  that  they,  must 
have  been  diminishing.  I judge  by  the  stocking  of 
the  land  and  the  condition  of  the  land.  There  is  a 
question  I may  mention  that  has  puzzled  me  very 
much.  I see  in  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
that  the  agricultural  produce  which  he  estimates  seems 
to  have  increased  somewhat.  My  experience  and  than 


of  my  colleagues  is  that  the  condition  of  the  land  has 
fallen  off,  and  that  the  land  is  in  a worse  condition  for 
producing  crops  than  it  was  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago, 
and  that  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  worse,  just 
what  it  will  grow  being  taken  from  it. 

1759.  Then  your  opinion  would  be  that  that  has 
arisen  from  the  diminished  power  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  to  spend  money  ? — That  is  the  only  apparent 
reason. 

1760.  You  think  that  the  quality  of  the  land  is 
deteriorating? — I am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  is  borne  out  by  my  colleagues. 

7761.  Would  that  apply  to  all  crops? — To  all  crops, 
but  not  to  all  farms,  because  many  farms  are  kept  up 
in  very  high  condition. 

1762.  Will  that  apply  to  all  crops? — Oh,  to  all 
crops. 

1763.  Including  grass  ? — Absolutely  including  grass. 
Grass  deteriorates  most  quickly,  especially  if  you  keep 
young  stock  on  it.  It  is  the  same  in  dairy-farms,  you 
must  renovate  it  as  in  Cheshire,  for  instance,  I have 
noticed  myself  after  this  period  of  years  already  certain 
pastures  which  grew  all  fine  grass  have  now  more  of 
the  coarse  grass,  which  was  only  natural.  Land  I 
have  seen  which  used  to  grow  good  grass  has  begun  to 
grow  rushes. 

1764.  Then  have  you  had  on  the  whole  rather  an 
excess  of  wet,  bad  seasons  for  the  last  few  years  ? — 
We  had  a few  years  about  1879. 

1765.  1879  was  the  worst  year  of  the  century? — 
Yes.  We  had  a very  bad  season  then,  and  I know  the 
land  deteriorated  enormously,  not  only  in  Ireland  but 
in  the  north  of  England.  In  the  north  of  England 
some  land  would  not  feed  anything  like  the  number  of 
store  cattle  that  it  would  five  years  ago,  nor  would  it 
put  the  few  into  condition.  That  I attribute  to  that 
period. 

1766.  Is  the  condition  of  the  smaller  class  of  farmers 
even  less  prosperous  than  that  of  the  larger,  notwith- 
standing that  they  principally  hold  inferior  land  and 
inferior  stock? — I think  it  is  generally.  Their  con- 
dition has,  in  some  respects,  improved.  They  spend 
more  money  on  themselves  and  on  their  own  comforts 
than  they  did  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

1767.  That  is  the  poorer  class  of  tenants? — Yes, 
excepting  those  who  are  too  poor  almost  to  feed  them 
selves. 

The  Commission  adjourned. 


FOURTH  DAY,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  16th,  1886. 
Commissioners  present : — Earl  Cowpee  (President),  Earl  of  Hilltown,  Sir  James  Caird, 
Mr.  Neligan,  and  Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  Stanislaus  Lynch  examined. 


Mr.  Stanislaus 


1768.  The  President. — You  were  one  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

1769.  And  you  had  the  carrying  out  of  the  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1885 ?— Yes ; Mr.  M‘Carthy  and  I were 
appointed  specially  for  that  purpose. 

1770.  Lord  Millloion. — Were  you  originally  a Sub- 
Commissioner  ? — No  ; I was  Registrar  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court. 

1771.  This  is  your  first  appointment  as  Commis- 
sioner?— Yes ; I was  appointed  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act. 

1772.  You  can  give  us  information  as  to  the  working 
of  that  Act  by  you  now? — Yes. 

1773.  Has  there  been  much  desire  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  that  Act? 
— I think  so,  decidedly. 

1774.  Can  you  tell  us  how  matters  stand  now — how 
much  money  lias  been  advanced? — Yes  ; I can  up  to 
the  present  date — to  the  12th  October — 3,681  tenants 
applied  for  £1,835,220.  Of  these  we  have  pro- 
visionally sanctioned  3,005  applications. 


1775.  What  does  provisionally  mean? — That  is, 
that  having  investigated  the  security  and  had  the 
farms  inspected,  if  necessary,  we  have  sanctioned  the 
advance,  subject  to  proof  of  title  and  execution  of 
deeds. 

1776.  Subject  to  title  ? — Subject  to  title. 

1777.  Mr.  Neligan. — And,  I suppose,  value? — No; 
provisionally  means  we  have  ascertained  the  value. 
The  3,005  represent  £1,335,286.  We  have  absolutely 
issued,  that  is,  closed  loans  to  the  number  of  1,479, 
representing  £596,102.  The  other  cases,  that  is’ 
the  difference  between  3,000  and  1,400  are  in 
course  of  being  completed,  the  titles  are  being 
investigated.  Our  annual  returns  are  made  up  to 
the  21st  August  in  every  year,  and  I have  here 
a table  made  up  to  the  21st  August,  which  shows 
the  applications  in  counties  and  provinces,  the  number 
in  each  county  and  province,  the  amount  applied  for 
and  the  rent.  These  are  the  figures  which  will 
appear  in  our  annual  report  which  -will  go  in  later  on 
to  Parliament. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE.  59 

1778.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  us  a sum-  presenting  £547,326.  In  Leinster  495  applications  0c<.  is,  lsee. 
mary  of  it  1 — Yes ; up  to  the  21st  August  we  had  3,021  for  £400,745  ; in  Connaught  we  had  185  applications  jjr.  Stanislaos 
applications,  the  purchase-money  being  £1,513,769;  for  £105,329  ; in  Munster,  559  applications  for  Lynch. 

of  these  3,021  applications,  1,782  were  in  Ulster.  £460,369.  This  is  the  return.  (Return  given  in 

1779.  The  President. — More  than  half? — Yes,  re-  evidence.) 

Table  showing,  according  to  Provinces  and  Counties  the  Number  of  Loans  applied  for,  the  Number 
of  Estates  and  the  Total  Acreage,  Poor  Law  Valuation,  and  Net  Rental  of  the  Holdings 
embraced  in  the  Applications;  also  the  Total  Purchase  Money  agreed  upon,  and  the  Amount  of 
Loans  applied  for  during  Year  ended  21st  August,  1886. 

Provinces  and  Counties. 

No.  of 
Estates 
embraced 
in 

Applications. 

Acreage  in 
Statute  Measure. 

Tenement 

Valuation. 

Net  Rent. 

Purchase 

Money 
agreed  upon. 

Amount  of 
applied  for. 

Ulster  : 

138 

8,997  0 1 

£ 8.  d. 

3,090  18  0 

£ 8.  d. 

8,139  17  2 

£ 

69,810 

£ 

67,447 

Armagh,  .... 

33 

7 

416  3 0 

654  15  0 

898  8 3 

8,765 

8.221 

Cavan 

94 

12 

L755  8 20 

1,094  7 0 

1,086  0 0 

20,025 

19,767 

Donegal,  .... 

74 

11 

1,233  1 39 

704  8 0 

774  4 8 

16,131 

16,730 

Down,  .... 

48 

14 

1,366  1 3 

1,573  10  0 

1,591  1 8 

34,236 

34,236 

Fermanagh, 

18 

7 

894  2 8 

635  2 0 

619  6 9 

10,014 

9,352 

Londonderry,  . 

1,262 

20 

32,321  2 7 

19,704  18  0 

20,175  17  1 

356,209 

364,182 

Monaghan, 

IS 

4 

318  0 35 

282  10  0 

284  14  11 

5,270 

6,270 

Tyrone,  .... 

124 

20 

2,114  3 8 

1,475  8 0 

1,349  18  3 

26,866 

35,970 

Total,  . . 

1,782 

118 

44,218  1 36 

29,115  16  0 

29,319  8 7 

647,326 

640,175 

Leinster  : 

Carlow,  .... 

6 

5 

234  0 30 

157  0 0 

196  19  11 

4,070 

8,770 

Dublin,  .... 

30 

12 

668  2 14 

910  10  0 

1,349  6 7 

25,752 

25,752 

Kildare,  .... 

137 

8 

9,979  3 39 

0,199  6 0 

6,376  17  2 

122,010 

121,310 

Kilkenny,  .... 

82 

6 

3,613  1 37 

2,288  6 0 

2,686  2 7 

87,905 

37,905 

King's, 

14 

10 

1,280  0 1 

752  2 0 

1,004  6 7 

18,455 

18,005 

Longford,  .... 

19 

6 

654  1 35 

330  18  0 

388  3 8 

6,832 

4,844 

Louth,  .... 

18 

7 

853  3 28 

830  15  0 

1,049  7 0 

17,953 

17,053 

Meath,  .... 

128 

10 

'4,020  0 31 

2,745  16  0 

8,312  2 2 

69,250 

57,450 

Queen's 

18 

12 

2,553  8 7 

1,557  10  0 

1,991  1 3 

40,549 

88,415 

8 

,n  n 

Wexford,  .... 

25 

8 

2,361  0 6 

993  5 0 

1,429  7 7 

30,456 

30,281 

Wicklow,  .... 

15 

7 

1,162  1 14 

730  5 0 

918  12  11 

16,526 

15,526 

Total, 

495 

99 

28,785  3 25 

18,447  2 0 

21,200  15  7 

400,745 

800,130 

Connaucht : 

Galway 

49 

17 

3,741  2 11 

1,290  8 0 

2,079  7 3 

36,400 

35,098 

Leitrim,  .... 

42 

9 

1,321  3 11 

644  10  0 

613  3 10 

10,975 

10,735 

Mayo,  .... 

26 

8 

1,367  1 8 

994  18  0 

1,394  10  1 

26,192 

24,792 

Roscommon, 

45 

4 

1,162  0 19 

483  17  0 

601  6 8 

9,981 

9,981 

Sligo,  .... 

23 

6 

2,004  0 22 

1,347  9 0 

1,248  14  11 

32,781 

22,781 

Total, 

185 

44 

9,596  8 .31 

4,691  2 0 

5,897  6 9 

105,329 

108,882 

Monster  : 

Clare 

14 

g 

1,220  3 34 

503  15  0 

686  13  5 

14,466 

11,933 

Cork, 

162 

54 

13,632  2 16 

6,122  0 0 

6,817  4 10 

123,858 

120,195 

Kerry,  .... 

275 

31 

16,877  2 11 

0,203  4 0 

10,786  11  9 

194,241 

194,241 

Limerick,  .... 

20 

12 

2,152  3 32 

1,090  10  0 

1,365  10  3 

29,281 

26,744 

Tipperary, 

70 

17 

5,952  3 26 

2,742  9 0 

3,312  0 9 

59,174 

58,324  * 

Waterford, 

23 

14 

2,799  0 4 

1,835  10  0 

2,199  4 0 

49,349 

38,393 

Total,  . . . 

559 

138 

42,686  0 3 

18,497  8 0 

25,167  11  0 

<60,369 

449,829 

SUMMARY : 

Ulster,  .... 

1,782 

118 

44,218  1 36 

29,115  16  0 

29,819  3 9 

547,326 

640,175 

_ Leinster, 

495 

99 

28,735  3 25 

18,447  2 0 

21,200  15  7 

400,745 

390,130 

Connaught,  • 

185 

44 

9,596  3 31 

4,691  2 0 

5,897  6 9 

105,320 

103,382 

Monster,  .... 

559 

136 

42,636  0 3 

18,497  8 0 

25,167  11  0 

460,369 

449,829 

Total,  . 

3,021 

897 

125,237  1 15 

70,751  8 0 

81,584  17  1 

1,613,769 

1,483,516 

60 
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Oct.  16,1866.  1780.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  give  us  the 

Mr.  Stanislaus  num*>er  of  years’  purchase  in  each  case? — No.  It 
Lynch.  ranges  from  25  down  to  12.  I should  say  the  average 

would  be  over  18  years’  purchase  over  Ireland. 

1781.  Lord  Milltown. — In  what  province  is  the 
average  largest? — I have  not  got  the  figures  here. 

1782.  Is  that  purchase  of  the  valuation  or  rent? — 
Rent. 

1783.  Of  the  gross  rent? — “Of  the  net  rent,”  the 
rent  cl  the  holding,  less  any  head  rent,  quit  rent,  or 
tithe-rentcharges,  subject  to  which  we  sell  it,  but  not 
less  any  taxes. 

1784.  The  gross  rent  paid? — The  gross  rent  paid 
by  the  tenant,  iuisuming  it  is  a fee-simple  estate,  and 
that  he  buys,  not  subject  to  any  head  rent  or  quit  rent. 
This  is  the  gross  rent ; but  the  number  of  years  pur- 

. chase  is  very  misleading  in  tables  of  averages,  because 
holdings  may  be  held  under  lease  at  a very  high  rent, 
or  a very  low  rent,  and  the  purchase  money  will  be 
proportionately  higher  or  lower  in  such  cases,  and 
thus  disturb  the  average. 

1785.  Have  you  got  what  proportion  of  these  rents 
were  judicial  rents  fixed? — No;  I have  no  return  of 
that.  A large  portion  of  them  are  judicial,  but 
not  all. 

178G.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  we  are  not  to 
take  it  that  they  are  judicial  rents?— No,  certainly 
not. 

1787.  You  said  something  about  the  head  rent — 
that  the  rent  upon  which  the  number  of  years  purchase 
is  calculated  may  be  subject,  in  some  cases,  to  a su- 
perior head  rent,  which  would  be  deducted  from  it,  and 
therefore  it  would  be  the  net  sum  put  down  in  that 
case  ?— Suppose  you  buy  £20,  subject  to  £4  head 
rent,  the  purchase  will  be  so  many  years  purchase  on 
£16. 

1788.  Then  the  head  rent  remains  a charge  on  the 
estate? — Yes. 

178!h  The  President. — Do  you  often  have  to  refuse 
applications  on  account  of  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chase being  too  great? — We  have  sometimes  refused 
— I cannot  tell  you  exactly  the  amount  of  money  we 
have  refused — I should  think,  speaking  roughly,  about 
£100,000. 

1790.  Out  of  the  whole  lot? — Certainly  not  £120,000, 
and  some  of  these  might  arise,  not  from  their  not 
being  security,  but,  very  possibly,  our  finding  it  was 
not  a case  coming  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act — the 
man  was  not  a bona  fide  tenant — but  I should  think, 
speaking  roughly,  £100,000  would  represent  what 
we  had  declined. 

1791.  Lord  Milltown. — You  mean  by  bona  fide 
tenant,  an  occupier  ? — A bona  fide  tenant  in  occupa- 
tion, within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 

1792.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  sale  must  be  to  an 
occupying  tenant? — Yes,  he  must  be  an  occupying 
tenant. 

1793.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  mention  how  many 
applications  have  been  refused? — I cannot  tell  you 
exactly. 

1794.  They  represent  a certain  money  value? — 
Yes  ; about  £100,000. 

1795.  The  President. — That  is,  that  you  refused 
. them  for  reasons ; but  not  necessarily,  because  there 
was  no  security  l— Yes.  With  reference  to  the  anxiety 
of  the  tenants  to  buy  under  the  Church  Act, 
between  the  years  1869  and  1881,  that  is  a period  of 
1 1 years,  the  tenants  under  that  Act  had  the  right  of 
preemption,  at  a price  fixed  by  the  Commission,  and 
during  these  11  years,  8,270  occupying  tenants  availed 
themselves  of  the  right. 

1796.  Representing  a value  of  how  much  ? — About 
£1,674,841. 

1797.  In  how  many  years? — Eleven  years.  The 
" terms  under  that  Act  were — either  they  might  pay 

cash  for  the  whole  or  they  might  pay  one-fourth,  or  a 
large  sum  giving  a simple  mortgage  at  four  per  cent, 
for  the  balance,  or  they  might  pay  a fourth  in  cash, 


and  the  balance  in  sixty-four  half-yearly  instalments, 
interest  calculated  at  four  per  cent. 

1798.  Loi'd  Milltown. — In  any  number  not  exceed- 
ing sixty-four  ?— ' Yes ; that  was  under  the  Act  of 
1869. 

1799.  Not  necessarily  sixty-four?— Not  necessarily 
sixty-four. 

1800.  It  was  fixed  by  the  applicant? — Yes ; they 
might  make  it  any  time.  Under  the  Act  of  1870 
down  to  the  3rd  March,  1878—1  don’t  go  lower 
than  that,  for  I have  not  got  the  figures — that  is 
seven  years. 

1801.  Sir  James  Caird. — These  are  not  Church 
estates  ? — No ; these  are  under  Bright’s  clauses  of  the 
Act  of  1870  ; 702  tenants  only  purchased,  the  pur- 
chase money  being  £700,146.  The  terms  under  that 
Act  were  an  advance  not  exceeding  two-thirds  for 
thirty-five  years  at  five  per  cent. 

1802.  An  advance  by  whom? — By  the  Board  of 
Works. 

1803.  By  Government  ?-r-Yes ; by  Government. 
The  annuity  was  five  per  cent. 

1804.  That  paid  off  principal  and  interest? — Yes; 

but  I might  mention  with  reference  to  the  Act  of  1870 
that  the  terms  were  prohibitory  to  any  large  working 
of  the  Act  because  there  were  conditions  as  to  aliena- 
tion as  to  not  being  allowed  to  encumber  their  hold- 
ings,  which  really  made  that  Act  unworkable.  As  to 
the  Act  of  1881 

1805.  Lord  Milltown. — The  terms  were  much  less 
liberal  than  under  the  Church  Act? — They  were  less 
liberal,  and  there  were  conditions  attached  which  were 
done  away  with  under  the  Act  of  1881. 

1806.  Is  that,  in  your  judgment,'  the  reason 

why  the  Bright  clauses,  part  of  that  Act,  worked 
so  badly? — Yes;  that  and  the  terms  of  repayment 
being  high.  ■ 

1807.  Sir  James  Caird. — One-third  had  to  be  paid 
in  cash? — Yes;  one-third  had  to  be  paid  in  cash. 
Under  the  Act  of  1881,  • which-  was  fivo  years 
working,  731  tenants  obtained  -loans  to  the  amount 
of  £240,554. 

1808.  Do  you  mean  for  the  purchase  of  land  ? Yes, 

under  the  Act  of  1881.  I would  add  one-fourth  to 
that  to  ascertain  their  purchase-money.  I have  not 
the  exact  figure  of  the  purchase-money. 

1809.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  represented  three-fourths 
as  a rule  of  their  purchase-money  ? — Yes. 

1810.  The  President. — They  had  to  find  how  much  ? 

One-fourth  ; the  Act  of  1881  increased  it  from  two- 

thirds  to  three-fourths. 

1811.  And  the  same  number,  of  years? — And  the 

same  rate.  I think  these  figures  co.mpare  favourably 
with  3,02 1 tenants  applying  for  £ 1 ,500, 000.  I merely 
state  that  as  evidence  of  the  desire  of  the  tenants  to 
purchase  under  the  Act  of  1885.  The  terms  under  our 
Act  are  49  years  at  four  per  cent,  and  we  can  ad- 
vance the  whole  purchase  money  if  we  are  otherwise 
satisfied  with  the  security,  and  if  the  landlord  or  any 
one  else  provides  a guarantee  deposit  not  exceeding 
one-fifth.  ° 

1812.  And  you  can  for  the  first  time  secure  an 
immediate  reduction  of  rent  which  the  others  could 
not— which  is  a great  thing  ? — Yes. 

1813.  The  tenant  has  neither  to  find  a third  nor 
a fourth,  and  he  got  cheaper  terms  ? — Yea 

1814.  He  got  the  money  cheaper? — Yes. 

1S15.  Lord  Milltown.  — Thede  are  not  the  only 
terms?— We  can  advance,  as  under  the  Act  of  1881 
three-fourths  under  the  Act  of  1885. 

1816.  Is  the  Act  of  1885,' confined  to  cases  where 
the  whole  purchase-money  is  advanced  ?— The  Act  of 
188o  amends  the  Act  of  1881,  by  enabling  us  to  ad- 
vance for  forty-nine  years  at  4 per  cent.,  whether  there 
is  three-fourths  or  one-fourth  or  half,  and  in  addition 
it  enables  us  to  advance  the  whole  purchase  money  if 
we  get  the  guarantee  deposit. 
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1S17.  Have  there  been  any  applications  under  the 
Act  of  1885,  other  than  those  for  the  advancement  of 
the  whole  purchase-money  ? — Yes. 

1818.  There  have  been? — Fes,  in  thirty-three  cases. 

I am  speaking  now  to  the  21st  August,  only in 

thirty-three  cases  we  advanced  three-fourths  or  less. 
The  purchase-money  in  these  cases  was  £47,993,  and 
in  sixteen  cases  the  tenants  paid  the  guarantee  deposit 
and  the  purchase-money  in  their  cases  was  £22  272. 

1819.  In  the  cases  where  the  three-fourths  only 
were  applied  for  who  paid  the  advances  ?— The  tenant. 

1820.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  the  sixteen  cases  of 
tenants  who  paid  the  guarantee  deposit  what  was  the 
amount  of  their  deposit  money  ? — £22,272. 

1S21.  Lord  Milltoicn. — There  is  power  of  pur- 
chasing a fixed  rent  under  the  Act?— We  have  had 
no  applications  under  that. 

1822.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  advantage 
given  to  the  man  who  advances  one-fourth  instead  of 
taking  it  all  from  the  Government  't—  No,  no  special 
advantage  and  I think  it  is  rather  a misfortune  that 
some  premium  is  not  offered  to  tenants  who  pay  some 
portion  of  the  purchase  money. 

1823.  They  volunteer  to  do  it?— Yes,  they  volun- 
teer. 

1824.  And  you  are  empowered  to  accept  it  ?— Yes, 

• certainly,  but  there  may  be  many  cases  where  the 

landlord  says,  “I  cannot  sell  unless  you  find  one- 
fourth.” 

1825.  Mr.  Neligan. — Or  one-fifth? — Yes,  or  one- 
fifth,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  I think  it  is  to  be  re- 
gretted there  is  not  greater  encouragement  given 
them  to  apply  their  savings  in  that  way. 

1826.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Supposing  they  have  any? 
— Yes,  that  of  course  is  always  .assumed. 

1827.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  all  these  cases  they  paid  a 
fourth  or  a third  ?— Yes,  I have  no  doubt,  I see  a 
number  of  cases  where  I am  satisfied  the  tenants  could 
pay  a fifth  or  a fourth. 

1828.  The  President. — And  they  prefer  keeping  it 
in  their  pocket  ? — Probably  there  are  a good  many 
cases  where  a man  prefers  using  it  for  the  purpose  of 
his  business — it  may  be  that. 

1829.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  considering  the  secu- 
rity, do  you  take  into  account  not  only  the  value  of 
the  land  itself,  but  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  good-will— 
the  tenant  right?— We  have  regard  to  the  saleable 
interest  of  the  tenant  in  measuring  the  security  that 
we  are  getting. 

1830.  That  is  in  addition  to  the  fee-simple  value  of 
the  land  ? — In  addition  to  the  fee-simple  value  of  the 
land. 

1831.  The  President. — In  most  cases  would  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  and  the  tenant  right  not  be  sufficient 

security  without  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  ? I 

have  always  held  that  in  a very  large  number  of  cases 
the  combined  interest  of  the  value  of  the  fee  and 
the  tenant’s  interest  is  a security  sufficient  for  the 
advance  of  the  entire  purchase-money;  but  I think 
there  are  many  cases  where  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
guarantee  deposit. 

1832.  To  retain  one-fiftli? — To  retain  the  one-fifth. 

I think  it  is  an  advantage,  and  could  not  well  be  dis- 
pensed with,  but  where  there  are  very  large  facilities 
given  for  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors,  I think 
you  would  facilitate  that  creation  if  you  were  to  give 
its  the  power  to  advance  the  entire  purchase-money  in 
certain  cases  without  the  guarantee  deposit. 

1833.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  not  that  power 
now?— No,  we  cannot  advance  the  whole  purchase- 
money. 

1834.  The  President. — I am  talking  of  the  one-fifth 
you  retain.  We  have  heard  from  some  of  the  witnesses 
that  that  interferes  a good  deal  with  the  landlords 
coming  forward  in  order  to  sell,  and  that  if  that  could 
be  done  away  with  more  landlords  would  be  willing  to 
sell  1— It  may  be  an  impediment ; I am  not  prepared 
to  say  it  is  not. 


1835.  But  you  don’t  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
do  away  with  that  retention  of  the  one-fifth  ?— I would 
not. 

1836.  Lord  MUltoum. — Is  your  suggestion  that 
there  should  be  a discretionary  power  in  the  Commis- 
sion ? — Yes. 

1837.  Under  certain  circumstances  to  hold  that  the 
guarantee  was  not  necessary  ? — Yes,  I think  that 
would  be  right. 

. * 838.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  discretion  should  be 
given  to  you  in  case  you  considered  the  security  in 
addition  to  the  fee-simple  to  be  adequate?— Yes',  in 
any  case  where  we  considered  the  holding  ample 
value  for  the  money;  but  where  there  is  doubt 
where  the  landlord  leaves  twenty  per  cent,  of  the 
purchase-money  with  us,  it  strengthens  the  security 
to  the  State.  J 

1839.  Then  you  prefer  not  having  the  discretion  ?— 
I prefer  having  the  fifth,  but  I think  there  are  a good 
many  cases  where  we  could  dispense  with  it. 

1840.  But  then  we  want  a definite  answer  from 
you,  if  you  will  allow  us  to  have  it.  You  think 
it  would  be  well  to  have  a discretion,  and  yet  it 
would  be  unsafe  to  use  that  discretion,  or  to  have 
power  to  do  it  ? — No,  I should  not  hesitate  to  use  it 
in  some  cases. 

1841.  But  if  there  arc  to  be  circumstances  at  all  in 
which  you  will  use  the  discretion,  there  must  be  the 
discretion  given  you  ? — I should  not  shirk  exercising 
that  discretion  at  all.  I think  it  is  a valuable  provi- 
sion, but  it  is  a provision  that  in  certain  cases  we 
might  possibly  dispense  with.  I don’t  think  it  has 
practically  impeded  the  working  of  the  Act.  I am 
very  clear  about  that. 

1842.  Lord  MiUlown. — Would  you  go  so  far  as  to 
say  there  are  many  cases  in  which  it  might  be  dispensed 
with  ? — There  are  many  cases. 

1843.  Of  course,  you  can  only  speak  of  those 
coming  under  your  own  observation?— There  are  many 
cases  where  we  have  advanced  the  whole  purchase 
money,  and  where  the  purchaser  could  very  easily  have 
found  his  fourth  or  his  fifth. 

1844.  Sir  James  Caird.— Are  we  to  understand 
that  you  recommend  that  discretion  should  be  given 
to  the  Commissioners  on  this  point  ? — I think  it  would 
be  desirable,  but  I don’t  think  the  existing  Act  is 
impeded  very  much  by  the  guarantee  deposit. 

1845.  The  President. — It  Is  more,  I suppose,  that 
you  would  not  object  to  have  the  discretion  ?— No,  I 

would  not  object,  if  you  are  extending  our  powers if 

you  are  supplying  us  with  more  money  it  will  help  in 
working  the  Act,  no  doubt. 

1846.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  many  of  the  cases  which 
have  come  before  you  you  would  have  dispensed  with 
the  deposit? — Yes. 

184/.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  us  any  re- 
turn of  the  comparative  size  of  the  farms  that  have 
been  sold— whether  they  are  above  or  below  a certain 
rental? — We  could  furnish  these  figures  if  it  were 
deemed  desirable,  but  I have  not  got  them  with  me 

1848.  What  I wished  to  ascertain  was  whether  the 
larger  farmers  were  those  who  most  make  use  of  this 
Act,  or  whether  the  smaller  holders  did  so  also  1— In 
the  North,  where  you  will  see  by  the  return  that  the 
number  of  our  applications  was  very  large,  you  may 
take  it  for  granted  they  are  smaller  holdings  than  in 
the  other  provinces. 

1849.  Lord  MUltoum. — It  is  obvious  they  must  be 
about  one-fourth  of  the  size,  for  four  times  as  many 
tenants  as  in  any  of  the  other  provinces  only  make 
up  something  more  than  one-fourth  part  of  the  money 
advanced  ? — Yes. 

1850.  If  you  look  at  the  number  of  applications 
and  the  amount  of  money,  you  will  find  that  in  the 
North  and  in  Connaught  the  holdings  proposed  to  be 
bought  are,  as  a rule,  smaller  than  in  the  other  pro- 
vinces? In  Connaught  the  applications  have  been  very 
few.  We  have  some  very  large  holdings  in  Munster. 


Oct.  lli,  1881! 

Mr.  Stanislaus 
Lynch. 
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1851.  Sir  James  Caird. — But,  as  a rule,  the  largest 
holdings  would  be  in  Leinster? — Clearly.  Any  hold- 
ings we  have  dealt  with  in  Connaught  were  of  fair 

1852.  The  very  smallest  don’t  come  before  you  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  had  some  very  small  ones  up  to  the 
24th  February.  I have  the  figures,  and  we  then  had 
203  cases  where  the  holdings  were  10  acres  and 

. under,  with  rent  of  £10  and  under. 

1853.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  in  Ulster? — No, 
all  through  Irelaud,  but  chiefly  in  Ulster.  We  had 
258  holdings  of  over  10  acres,  and  not  exceeding 
16.  That  is  merely  an  approximate  figure. 

1854.  The  President. — Have  you  got  the  figures 
under  ,30  acres? — No,  I have  not  got  any  other 
figures. 

1855.  I suppose  you  really  consider  that  it  is 
objectionable  for  a person  to  buy  a farm  of  this  size 
because  it  only  perpetuates  holdings  that  are  too 
small  to  support  a family? — Clearly  not.  I desire 
to  draw  a very  large  distinction  there.  Small  hold- 

. ings  are  not  evidence  of  poverty,  or  congestion, 
because  though  there  are  certain  districts  which  wc 
have  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with,  there  is  a very 
large  portion  of  Ireland  where  you  find  small 
holdings,  and  . where  I consider  there  is  neither  con- 
gestion nor  distress. 

1856.  Do  you  consider  that  a farm  of  ten  acres 
will  support  a family  ? — I find  that  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  there  are  very  comfortable  tenants  holding 
ten  Irish  acres  of  land,  and  paying  their  rents  very 
punctually. 

1857.  Lord  MiUtovm. — -Without  any  other  means 
of  subsistence  ? — Some  of  the  younger  members  of 
the  family  may  go  as  labourers  to  England  or 
■Scotland,  or  they  may  go  into  the  . .manufacturing 
■towns. 

1858.  Do  you  know  any  case,  for  instance,  where 
•a  farmer  lives  comfortably  with  his  family  on  a 
holding  of  ten  acres? — Yes. 

1859.  Without  any  extern  means  of  support? — 
Yes,  if  he  has  fair  land,  and  that  his  family  are 
not  too  large,  and  if  the  younger  people  don’t  insist, 
when  they  come  to  maturity,  on  marrying  on  the 
holding,  and  if  they  go  out  to  earn  their  bread 
Mind  I don’t  recommend  small  farms  like  that.  I 
would  be  very  sorry  to  divide  Ireland  into  ten-acre 
holdings.  I would  like,  to  see  every  size  of  holdings, 
but  if  you  were  to  ask  me  to  select  land  where  the 
tenants  were  to  live  comfortably,  I should  not  like 
to  put  them  on  farms  less  than  between  fifteen  acres 
rand  thirty  acres. 

1860.  But  yon  still  think  that  the  man  on  ten 
:acres  of  land  having  a moderate  family  can  live  well  ? 
— Yes,  if  he  hps  good  land. 

1861.  Sir  James  Caird.— Good  land  is  the  whole 
Ley  to  the  proposition  ?— Of  course  it  is  the  whole 
key. 

1862.  The  President. — I suppose  you  think  that 
no  family  ought  to  live  on  laud  worth  less  than 
£20  a year? — I think  so. 

1863.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  in  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  there  is  a prohibition  against  sub- 
division during  the  time  the  money  is  being  paid  off? 
— Yes. 

1864.  And  it  is  the  only  control  you  have  over  the 
purchasers  ?— .The  only  control,  and  it  is  a control 
which  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  exercise.  I must 
say  that  my  experience  has  been  that  it  is  the  most 
difficult  thing  in  the  world  even  for  the  resident  agent 
to  detect  subdivision  in  small  cases.  The  house  is 
internally  diviued,  the  holding  is  externally  one 
holding,  but  in  reality  there  are  two  families  living 
on  it. 

1865.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  a condition  of  the 
Act  that  there  should  be  no  subdivision  during  the 
forty-nine  years  ? — Clearly,  and  a very  proper  condition. 

1866.  The  President. — But  you  say  it  is  veiy 
difficult  to  enforce  it?— I mean  to  a large  extent  it 


is  difficult  but  it  is  a very  useful  prohibition,  but 
there  would  be  some  difficulty  in  finding  it  out.  We 
may  find  another  member  of  the  family  make  an 
objection  and  say  that  a man  is  breaking  this  condition 
by  giving  half  the  place  to  his  brother,  and  in  that 
way  possibly  the  circumstances  of  the  subdivision 
may  come  to  light. 

1867.  Yet  I suppose  there  is  very  little  use  in  a 
provision  which  you  cannot  carry  out  ? — It  is  a very 
wholesome  provision.  I think  it  will  be  a dangerous 
thing  to  do  away  with  it,  and  it  is  a provision  that 
the  tenants  are  afraid  of,  and  should  be  enforced. 

186*.  Lord  Milltown. — What  could  you  do  to  the 
tenants  if  they  subdivided? — We  could  sell  the 
holding. 

1869.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  would  the  tenant  get 
nothing  for  his  interest,  supposing  you  had  sold  after 
ten  years,  say  ? — We  coidd  sell  the  holding  subject  to 
the  remaining  portion  of  the  annuity. 

, 1870.  But  would  the  man  get  any  portion  of  it? — 

He  would  get  the  balance  of  the  purchase  money,  after 
we.  had  been  paid. 

1871.  Mr.  Neligan — In  fact,  such  a tenant  would 
be  better  off  than  a tenant  who  incurred  forfeiture  of 
his  estate  by  breach  of  covenant,  for  lie  would  get 

. something  ? — Yes. 

1872.  He  would  he  much  better  off? — Quite  so. 
My  great  difficulty  has  been  with,  what  I might  call, 
the  congested  districts.  I don’t  think  that  estates  in 

. congested  districts  are  estates  which,  as  a rule,  we 
can  with  safety  operate  on. 

1873.  Lord  Milltown,. — Give  us  a definition  of  what 
you  mean  by  the  expression  “ congested  districts”  ? — 
Districts,  say,  like  portions  of  Donegal,  portions  of 
Mayo,  the  Isles  of  Arran,  where  an  excessive  popula- 
tion is  gathered  together  in  very  small  holdings,  and 
where  the  families  are  mainly  subsisting  upon  their 
earnings  in  England  and  in  Scotland. 

1874.  The  President, — I suppose  the  earnings  in 
England  and  Scotland  can  be  relied  upon,  and  are  al- 
ways sure  to  be  made  ? — I am  merely  defining  the 
districts. 

1875.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  where  the  families 
are  mainly  subsisting  upon  their  earnings  ? — Yes,  and 
where  they  are  gathered  together  on  very  poor  land 
on  small  holdings. 

1876.  And  where  they  mainly  subsist  on  earnings 
elsewhere  than  at  home  1 — Yes. 

1877.  The  President. — Where  the  population  is  too 
great  for  the  means  of  subsistence  ? — Yes. 

1878.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  these  districts  yourself  ?— Oh,  yes,  I have  personal 
knowledge  of  some  of  them.  I have  here  a map  of 
Ireland  (produced),  divided  into  unions  and  coloured, 
showing  the  unions  where,  having  regard  to  the 
holdings  under  £4,  you  are  likely  to  find  estates 
with  congested  populations.  Do  not  understand  me 
to  say  that  all  these,  coloured,  represent  congested  dis- 
tricts; but  tlicso  colours  show  the  unions  where 
you  will  find  specimens  of  what  I consider  congested 
districts. 

1879.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  I understand  you  rightly  ? 
Do  you  say  that  these  congested  districts  are  the 
districts  exactly  that  the  Act  of  1885  will  not  reach? 
—Yes,  they  are  cases  that  will-be  presented  to  us  very 
often,  cases  of  undesirable  estates,  frequently  mortgaged, 
and  we  will  be  asked  to  deal  with  them,  and  I°am 
bound  to  say  I don’t  think  the  security  very  good. 

1880.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  don’t  think  the 
security  would  be  any  good?— I don’t  think  the 
security  would  be  adequate.  I don’t  think  that  it  is 
a question  at  all  that  the  rents  of  these  holdings  are 
excessive,  but  I consider  that  the  security  is  not 
adequate  for  our  advance.  We  could  not  realize  it 
possibly  if  we  came  to  sell. 

1881.  The  President. — But  do  you  think  tenants 
are  likely  to  come  forward  to  make  purchases  ? — They 
are  coming  forward  every  day. 
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1882.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  landlords  are  willing 
to  sell? — Yes,  we  have  both  landlords  and  tenants 
coming  forward. 

If  you  consider  these  districts  least  likely  to  be 
benefited  by  this  plan,  may  I ask  have  you  considered 
what  other  means  of  benefiting  such  districts  are  capable 
of  beingused? — My  idea  would  be  this.  I think  by  local 
inquiry  your  Committee  could  very  easily  ascertain 
what  are  congested  districts  and  where  estates  so 
circumstanced  lie,  and  I consider  that  these  estates 
should  be  scheduled. 

1883.  The  estates  which  are  not  capable  of  affording 
the  adequate  security? — Well,  I think  I would  go 
further  than  that.  I think  there  are  many  of  these 
estates  where  it  is  undesirable  as  they  are  at  present 
divided  and  sub-divided,  to  perpetuate  pauperism 
in  its  existing  state.  I think  they  might  be  im- 
proved. 

1884.  The.  President. — Would  the . ascertaining  of 
these  congested  districts  and  their  scheduling  be  done 
by  you? — That  is  another  question.  I apprehend 
that  it  would  be  quite  possible  for  us  to  do  it. 

1885.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  having  scheduled  them 
what  would  you  do  with  them? — If  any  landlord  had 
an  estate  in  these  scheduled  districts  with  that  class 
of  tenantry,  and  that  he  wishes  to  sell  it  and  that  we 
did  not  consider  it  was  desirable  to  sell  it  in  its 
present  condition  to  the  tenants,  such  estates  should 
be  bought  up,  either  by  local  companies  formed  under 
the  Tramways’  Act,  or  by  local  corporations  acting 
under  a central  Board  in  Dublin. 

1886.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  you  mean  to  make  it 
compulsory  upon  companies  to  buy  such  estates,  for  I 
cannot  imagine  that  anybody  could  be  got  to  buy 
them  of  their  own  accord  ? — If  these  estates  are  to  be 
sold,  and  if  you  appoint  local  bodies  to  deal  with  such 
congested  districts,  I think  you  must  compel  them  to 
buy  such  estates. 

1887.  You  would  compel  the  local  bodies  to  buy 
the  scheduled  estates  ? — Yes. 

1888.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  the  Board  of 
Guardians  ? — No,  I did  not  suggest  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians, but  you  must  have  some  local  authority. 

1889.  Out  of  what  fund  would  the  money  come  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  such  estates  ?-;— Advances  by 
the  State.  The  Government  must  advance  the  money 
for  that. 

1890.  Do  you  mean  that  your  Commission  would 
advance  it  ? — I did  not  say  that  we  would  advance  it, 
but  that  the  Government  would  advance  it. 

1891.  Upon  the  security  of  the  estate?— Upon  the 
security  of  the  estate. 

1892.  Lord  Milltovm. — It  should  be  money  ad- 
vanced by  the  Treasury  ? — Yes.  There  is  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  a provision  existing  in  the  Tramways 
(Ireland)  Act  for  the  creation  of  companies  for  this 
purpose. 

1893.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  these 
public  bodies  would  be  likely  to  make  any  profitable 
use  of  land  which  is  incapable  of  being  profitably  cul- 
tivated now? — These  estates,  even  at  the  present 
moment,  are  of  some  value.  There  are  attached  to 
all  these  townlands  valuable  bogs — valuable  turbary. 
There  are  mountain  ranges.  I tliink  that  these  bogs 
should  bo  vested  in  some  local  authority,  which  would 
protect  them  and  sell  the  turbary,  working  it  as  a 
well-managed  estate  is  worked,  and  this  would  give 
employment  to  the  people  in  the  district. 

1894.  The  President. — Doing  what  a good  landlord 
ought  to  do  ? — Yes,  but  besides  there  should  be  strong 
powers  given  to  deal  with  estates  of  this  character, 
and  I think  that  in  these  congested  districts  power 
should  be  given  to  break  up  holdings,  and  oither  by 
emigration  or  migration  improve  the  condition  of 
the  people. 

1895.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  would  take 
some  means  of  removing  the  people? — Removing 
families,  thinning  them  out. 

1896.  But  would  you  propose  to  do  this  by  emi- 
gration or  migration  ? — By  both. 


1897.  Lord  Milltovm. — Where  would  you  migrate 
them  to  ? — I think  there  is  a large  proportion  of  land 
in  these  veiy  districts  inferior  land.  1 am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  waste  land,  but  land  now  in  the  hands  of 
landlords  who  would  be  very  glad  to  sell  it.  I am  allud- 
ing to  inferior  lands  capable  of  being  cultivated  with 
profit,  which  might  be  very  easily  made  into  holdings. 

1898.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  on  this  kind 
of  property  would  fall  the  greatest  risk  for  adequate 
security  T— Yes. 

1899.  And  do  you  think  that  the  local  authorities 
of  the  nighbourhood  would  be  ready  to  become  re- 
sponsible for  them  ? — If  they  don’t  do  it,  who  is  ? 

1900.  I suppose  it  should  be  left  to  the  landlord? — 
Then  you  would  leave  the  estate  as  it  is.  The  estate 
must  be  sold,  and  there  is  nobody  to  buy  these  estates 
now  except  the  tenants. 

1901.  Mr.  Neligan. — Doesn’t  it  all  resolve  itself  into 
a purchase  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

1902.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  would  have  the 
State  to  buy  what  is  a bad  bargain  for  anybody  else  ? 
— I don’t  say  it  would  be  a bad  bargain.  But  you 
must  have  regard  to  the  state  of  these  districts,  which 
are  reservoirs  of  agitation,  as  long  as  you  have  them, 
so  long  will  you  have  Ireland  disturbed.  It  is  from 
these  reservoirs  that  the  stream  of  discontent  is  carried 
into  the  more  favoured  districts  in  Ireland,  and  you 
must  apply  some  remedy  to  this  state  of  tilings. 

1903.  Are  these  very  poor  districts  really  then 
centres  of  agitation? — Well,  I don’t  say  they  are  all 
centres  of  agitation,  but  the  population  is  excessive. 
The  people  live  chiefly  on  the  potato  crop,  and  if 
there  is  a failure  in  the  potato  crop,  or  distress,  there 
is  discontent  and  appeals  for  extraneous  aid. 

1904.  Nature  seems  to  have  almost  forbidden  the 
possibility  of  a large  population  thriving  there  ? — 
Well,  they  appear  to  me  to  have  increased  in  numbers, 
and  they  live  there. 

1905.  But  you  could  not  call  them  thriving  ? — Well, 
no.  I don’t  think  it  is  desirable  that  this  state  of 
things  should  continue.  I have  here  the  map  (handed 
in)  of  an  estate  for  sale  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 
The  land  is  in  the  county  Galway.  It  was  originally 
striped,  but  it  has  since  become  sub-divided  It  illus 
trates  the  condition  of  the  holdings. 

1906.  Lord  Milltovm. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
poor  people  increase  in  these  districts,  but  surely  you 
would  not  say  they  thrive  ? — No,  but  they  increase 
and  multiply. 

1907.  And  with  that  increase  the  difficulty  of  the 
problem  increases? — Yes,  the  difficulty  of  the  problem 
increases.  These  are  cases  coming  before  us  where  we 
are  asked  for  advances  of  money  to  enable  the  tenants 
to  buy,  or  that  we  should  buy.  Under  the  5th  section 
of  the  Act,  the  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  buy. 

1908.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  if  you  only  constitute 
yourselves  a local  authority,  you  have  the  jurisdic- 
tion to  buy,  and  these  estates  could  be  managed  by 
the  Commission? — There  is  jurisdiction,  but  you 
could  not  ask  a Commission  sitting  here,  working  for 
other  purposes,  to  undertake  the  duty  of  re-organization 
of  a local  estate  down  the  country,  or  to  lift  the  people 
out  of  it,  possibly  to  advance  money  to  shift  people 
from  one  place  to  another,  or  to  lay  out  roads,  &c. 

1909.  It  comes  to  this,  that  the  statutable  power 
is  there  if  you  had  the  macliinery  to  work  it  satis- 
factorily?— Our  power  is  this,  that  we  can  buy  an  estate 
if  we  are  satisfied  that  the  re-sale  of  it  to  the  oc 
cupying  tenants  can  be  effected  without  loss  to  the 
country. 

1910.  The  President. — But  you  can  only,  when  a 
large  number  of  the  tenants  are  willing  to  purchase,  four- 
fifths,  I believe  ? — Yes,  four-fifths ; but  we  have  no 
power  to  re-arrange  an  estate  or  expend  money 
on  it. 

1911.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  a power  to  do 
that,  which,  according  to  your  previous  answers, 
would  be  most  desirable.  That  power  is  now  really  in 
existence? — There  is  a power  to  facilitate  conveyancing. 
There  is  a power  for  the  Land  Commission  to  buy 
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Od.  ic.  laws,  estates  en  bloc,  and  to  re-sell  these  estates  to  the  exist- 
Mr.  Stanislaus  tenants.  There  is  no  power  in  the  Land  Com- 
I-ynch.  mission  to  re-arrange  these  estates,  so  as  to  bring 

them  into  a condition  to  make  them  saleable  to  the 
tenants. 

1912.  Then  the  power  really  is  an  ineffective 
power? — Yes. 

1913.  And,  therefore,  it  is  unworkable  ?— It  is  un- 
workable in  estates  of  the  kind  I have  described, 
where  the  land  would  have  to  be  re-arranged  so  as  to 
be  saleable  to  the  tenants.  We  are  able  to  give  great 
facilities  for  sales.  We  can  purchase  and  re-con vey  to 
tenants  ourselves,  that  is  very  easily  done,  but  the 
other  is  the  difficulty. 

1914.  The  President. — The  power  was  only  given 
to  you  to  enable  you  to  deal  with  cases  where  the 
great  bulk  of  the  tenants  wish  to  buy  and  the  landlords 
to  sell  ? — Yes,  and  in  which  we  were  satisfied  that  the 
re-sale  to  the  tenants  could  be  effected  without  loss  to 
the  State. 

1915.  Lord  Milltown. — May  I ask  are  you  of 
opinion  that  the  local  authority  should  be  called  upon 
to  exercise  the  odious  and  difficult  duty  of  evicting 
a considerable  number  of  the  present  tenants  in  order 
to  reorganise  these  estates  ? — I don’t  think  it  would 
necessarily  mean,  eviction. 

1916.  Well,  “a  rose  by  any  other  name  would 
smell  as  sweet,”  and  I presume  the  converse  is  true 
also.  If  you  are  to  remove  a man  forcibly  from  his 
holding,  how  are  you  to  get  rid  of  him  without 
evicting  him?— The  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  have 
stereotyped  this  class  of  holdings. 

1917.  Have  tended  to  stereotype  them  no  doubt  ? — 
Yes.  Before  the  Act  of  1870  the  landlord  could  re- 
arrange an  estate  of  that  kind,  but  since  anyone  of  the 
tenants  possessing  any  little  patch  of  land  can  sell  it 
for  the  best  price  it  will  fetch  in  the  market. 

1918.  But  having  regard  to  the  state  of  the  facts 
which  these  two  Acts  have  created  in  Ireland  in 
respect  to  such  holdings,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be 
undoubtedly  an  odious  and  somewhat  difficult  duty 
which  would  be  cast  on  the  new  proprietor  if  he  was 
called  upon  to  diminish  the  number  of  tenants,  and 
place  them  somewhere  else  ? — It  might  not  be  a very 
easy  task  to  perform. 

1919.  How  could  he  do  it  under  the  existing  law  if 
the  tenants  refused  to  go  1 — He  could  not  deal  with 
such  cases  under  the  existing  law. 

1920.  Then  you  anticipate  further  legislation,  and 
further  powers  on  the  subject?— Yes ; one  of  the 

• points  of  your  inquiry  is  how  the  working  of  the  Act 
can  be  expedited  by  means  of  local  guarantees. 

1921.  One  of  the  points  of  our  inquiry  is  how  the 
working  of  the  Act  can  be  aided  by  local  bodies  ?— I 
think  we  do  not  require  the  intervention  of  local 
bodies  except  in  congested  districts. 

1922.  The  President. — You  would  give  the  power  to 
such  local  bodies  to  buy  up  these  estates  in  these  con- 
gested districts  with  money  advanced  by  the  State  ?— 
Yes. 

1923.  And  you  would  give  to  these  local  bodies 
certain  powers  ? — Yes,  absolute  powers. 

p powers? — Power  to  acquire  other 

1925.  Lord  Milltown.  — By  purchase  ? — By  purchase 
to  improve  the  existing  holdings. 

1926.  Not  compulsory  purchase,  I suppose? — 
Not,  perhaps,  compulsory  purchase.  I think, 
however,  under  the  Crofters’  Act  there  is  some  power 
of  compulsory  purchase.  I am  not  in  favour  of 
compulsion. 

1927.  The  President. — You  would  give  them  power 
to  acquire  other  lands  for  what  ? — For  the  purpose  of 
migration. 

1928.  What  are  the  powers  you  would  give  them  ? 
— The  most  absolute  powers  which  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Sanitary  Acts,  the  Labourers’  Acts,  the 
Artisans’  Dwellings  Acts,  and  any  Acts  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people,  or  of  the 


estate  acquired  by  them,  including  the  management 
of  the  bogs.  If  a landlord’s  estate  Is  sold  at  the 
present  moment  and  that  there  are,  perhaps,  a 
hundred  acres  of  bog  upon  it,  on  which  the  tenants 
have  a,  right  of  cutting  turf.  Now,  our  bogs  are  our 
fuel  mines.  They  are  being  exhausted  every  day  and 
we  will  lose  them  altogether  if  they  are  not 
managed  by  some  public  body.  They  are  now 
managed  by  the  landlord,  but  once  the  landlord  is 
gone  they  must  be  managed  by  somebody,  and  they 
will  be  a source  of  revenue  to  the  local  body. 

1929s  Lord  Milltown. — And  the  source  of  continual 
dispute,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1930.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other  power 
to  suggest  that  you  would  give  these  local  bodies  ? — 
Then  when  the  corporation  have  re-arranged  the 
estate,  the  tenants  would  be  the  tenants  of  that  body, 
tenants  of  statutable  holdings  probably.  I would  then 
allow  these  tenants  to  purchase  the  fee  from  that  local 
body  coming  to  us  in  the  ordinary  way  for  their 
advance,  and  the  local  body  as  landlord  giving  us  their 
guarantee. 

1931.  The  tenants  getting  into  a better  position 
would  be  allowed  to  buy  ?— The  tenants  having  been 
put  in  a position  to  buy.  You  know  there  are 
different  districts  on  the  sea-board  where  there  are 
fishing  industries  for  instance,  the  position  would  be 
far  better  in  one  district  than  another. 

1932.  Have  you  anything  further  to  suggest  as  to 
the  powers  that  ought  to  be  acquired  ? — 1 think  that 
these  local  bodies  should  have  very  great  powers  to 
deal  with  the  drainage.  There  has  been  an  immense 
amount  of  money  laid  out  by  the  Board  of  Works  on 
the  drainage  of  these  estates,  and  if  there  Is  no  local 
body  to  secure  the  maintenance  of  these  works  and 
the  farm  roads  which  are  not  now  under  the  county, 
everything  that  has  been  done  by  the  landlords  through 
the  aid  of  the  Board  of  Works  would  be  so  much 
money  lost. 

1933.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  there  then  been  any 
change  in  the  management  of  the  roads,  you  say  they 
are  no  longer  under  the  control  of  the  public  authority  ? 
— I am  referring  to  farm  roads  on  the  estates.  Here- 
tofore they  have  been  looked  after  by  the  agent  and 
the  landlord,  who  made  the  tenants  maintain  their 
share  and  made  them  keep  their  drains  open  so  as 
not  to  flood  their  neighbours,  and  now  if  these 
people  be  converted  into  proprietors  there  is  nobody 
to  control  them. 

1934.  Except  their  own  interest? — Well,  for  their 
own  interest,  they  won’t  do  it ; you  must  have  some 
parental  tyranny. 

1935.  Lord  Milltown. — That  observation  applies  not 
alone  to  the  congested  districts,  but  to  the  whole  of 
Ireland  ?— But  according  as  you  ascend  in  the  social 
scale  of  farming,  you  find  a greater  desire  to  carry  out 
improvements. 


1936.  Sir  James  Caird.—  And  also  where  the  im- 
provements are  likely  to  be  remunerative  1 — I think 
so. 


juu  Mims  cnese  local 
boards  would  be  ready  to  undertake  these  duties  i— 
You  would  have  to  constitute  them.  There  is  power 
for  the  creation  of  companies,  given  under  the  Tram- 
ways Act. 

1938.  I believe  there  was  a sum  of  £40,000  given 
by  you,  to  Mr.  Parnell’s  company,  to  make  an  experi- 
ment  m a congested  district.  Do  you  know  anything 
of  that  i— I know  a good  deal  about  that  estate  : but 
1 don  t think  that  that  experiment  of  Mr.  Parnell's 
company  has  been  a successful  one. 


WU..1  yuu  tell  us  something  about  what 
happened  in  that  case?— The  Company  bought  an 
estate  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  for  £43,000. 
r .I34?'  acl™noel1 1?  tto  Government  I— 

l “f  J540,0C!?  ,v“s  ndvanced  by  Government,  and 
£3,000  was  paid  in  by  the  Company. 
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1941.  Lord  Milltown. — How  many  years’  purchase 
of  the  estate  ? — About  twenty. 

1942.  "Was  that  on  the  rent? 

1943.  The  President. — How  many  years? — The  net 
annual  rent  or  value  (where  the  land  was  unlet)  was 
£2,175.  The  price  £43,300. 

1944.  The  President. — That  was  by  way  of  trying 
an  experiment  of  migration,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  but 
they  have  not  tried  it;  they  have  not  tried  it  in 
reality.  They  are  attempting  at  the  present  moment 
with  us  now  to  enlarge  some  holdings,  or  rather,  if 
there  is  a man  with  live  acres  living  on  one  town- 
land,  they  are  giving  him  an  addition  of  ten  on 
another. 

1945.  They  have  not  brought  any  new  man  in? — 
Nor  have  they  lifted  a tenant  out  of  a small  holding, 
and  put  him  on  a larger  one.  They  have  not  done 
that.  They  have  in  fact  enlarged  or  added  to  the 
holdings,  given  additional  holdings. 

1946.  By  reclaiming  waste  ground? — No,  but  by 
taking  lands  which  were  in  the  hands  of  large  tenants 
on  short  lettings,  or  of  the  owners. 

1947.  Mr.  JS’eligan. — How  did  they  get  rid  of 
them  ? — They  were  terminable  with  the  sale-lands  in 
hands  and  lands  let  for  a year  for  grazing. 

1948.  Were  they  originally  demesne  lands? — No, 
I would  not  say  that.  They  were  grazing  lands. 
They  never  attempted  migration. 

1949.  The  President. — Not  migration,  but  they 
have  merely  cut  up  the  large  holdings — what  do  you 
call  them  ? — Grass  farms. 

1950.  They  cut  up  the  grass  farms,  and  added  them 
to  the  small  holdings? — Not  added,  but  gave  them 
in  addition  to  other  holdings,  because  they  are  not 
conterminous. 

1951.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  they  done  that? — 
The}’  are  trying  to  carry  it  out. 

1952.  To  divide  it  amongst  the  existing  small 
tenants  ? — Yes,  they  are  trying  it.  It  has  not  gone 
very  far  yet. 

1953.  The  President. — As  far  as  making  these  small 
tenants  more  comfortable,  I suppose  it  has  been  a 
success  ? — Well,  the  results  would  tell  that.  I would 
assume  that  it  would  be ; the  sales  are  not  yet  com- 
pleted. 

1954.  But  there  has  not  been  anything  in  the  way 
of  experiment  so  far  as  migration? — No,  there  has 
been  no  attempt  at  migration. 

1955.  I dare  say  that  the  existing  tenants  very 
much  objected  to  the  importation  of  strangers,  and 
that  that  is  why  they  stopped  the  idea  of  migration  ? 
— I do  not  know  that. 

1956.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  the  grazing  tenants 
had  to  give  up  the  lands  they  held  in  order  that  those 
should  be  added  to  the  cultivating  tenants  ? — Quite 
so.  I do  not  think  there  was  any  case  of  com- 
pulsory eviction  of  the  grazing  tenants.  I think 
that  some  of  the  lands  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner,  and  some  of  them  on  temporary  lettings, 
pending  the  sale. 

1957.  Lord  Milltown. — It  would  not  have  been 
easy  to  take  it  from  them  if  they  objected? — Clearly 
not,  if  they  were  ordinary  yearly  tenants. 

1958.  It  could  not  be  done? — No. 

1959.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  £40,000  lent 
through  your  office  ? — It  was  lent  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners under  the  Act  of  1881.  It  was  lent  before 
I was  appointed. 

1960.  The  President. — I suppose  they  were  not 
bound  to  try  emigration  or  anything  else.  It  was 
lent  to  them  unconditionally  ? — It  was  lent  to  them 
with  the  obligation  to  carry  out  the  objects  of  then- 
company.  . There  is  a sum  of  £50,000  now  available 
for  purposes  of  migration  which  has  never  been  applied 
for  yet. 

1961.  Sir  James  Caird. — For  migration,  not  emi- 


gration ? — For  migration.  Under  the  Tramways 
Act  there  was  a sum  of  £100,000  proposed  to  be 
devoted  by  Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  emigration, 
and  when  it  was  passing  through  the  House  they 
applied  £50,000  of  it  for  migration  and  £50,000  for 
emigration. 

1962.  The  President. — Then  this  was  advanced  to 
them  distinctly  for  migration  ?—  No.  This  £40,000 
was  advanced  as  a loan  under  the  Tramways  Act  for 
purchase.  If  there  was  a company  established  to- 
morrow to  carry  out  a system  of  emigration  that  sum 
of  £50,000  would  be  available  as  a free  grant. 

1963.  Lord  Milltown. — And  with  regard  to  the 
£50,000  what  has  been  done  ? — Nothing  as  yet. 

1964.  The  President. — That  £50,000  for  emigration 
has  not  been  applied  for  yet? — No. 

1965.  And  the  only  experiment  in  the  way  of 
migration  that  has  been  talked  about  is  this  one  of 
Mr.  Parnell’s,  which,  as  far  as  you  know,  is  one  that 
has  never  been  tried  ? — Yes. 

1966.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  what  terms  was  that 
£40,000  borrowed? — It  was  advanced  at  £3  10s.  per 
cent. 

1967.  Without  any  repayment  of  principal? — Tlio 
advance  is  repayable  in  forty  years  by  half-yearly 
instalments  at  the  rate  of  £3  10s.  per  cent.,  reducible 
to  £3  5s.  per  cent,  at  the  end  of  teu  years  if  punctually 
paid  While  referring  to  these  congested  districts,  I 
should  like  to  mention  incidentally  that  I think  it 
would  be  a very  desirable  thing,  and  would  facilitate 
the  transfer  of  laud  in  Ireland  generally,  if  we  had 
the  same  scale  of  survey  in  Ireland  that  you  have  in 
England.  You  have  in  England  a twenty-five  inch 
scale. 

1968.  The  President. — It  would  be  very  useful? — 
We  have  in  Ireland,  unfortunately,  except  in  the 
county  of  Dublin,  only  a six-inch  scale.  It  is  per- 
fectly impossible  to  carry  out  conveyancing  on  that 
scale  in  the  cases  of  small  holdings. 

1969.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  then  you  advocate 
a twenty-five  inch  scale  ? — Certainly. 

1970.  We  have  received  a letter  from  Sir  Charles 
Wilson,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the  Ordnance  Survey, 
very  strongly  recommending,  in  fact  stating  that,  in 
view  of  the  land  transfer  now  going  on,  it  is  almost 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a twenty-five  inch 
scale? — Yes;  -we  cannot  convey  on  the  six-inch  scale 
small  holdings. 

1971.  You  agree  with  this  opinion  of  Sir  Charles 
Wilson  : — “ I am  most  anxious  to  bring  under  your 
notice  the  necessity  of  making  a twenty-five  inch 
survey  of  Ireland.  Ireland  is  the  only  country  in 
Europe  with  a six-inch  survey  though  marking  all 
holdings,  and  the  new  departure  in  land  legislation 
rendering  a large  scale  necessary,  I feel  quite  sure 
that  unless  such  a survey  is  made  before  more  exten- 
sive sales  are  made  there  will  be  endless  trouble 
and  much  litigation  in  the  future?” — I am  quite 
satisfied  of  that.  If  we  come  to  deal  with  these  small 
holdings  under  our  Act  you  are  laying  the  foundation 
for  any  amount  of  litigation  without  it. 

1972.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact  the'  sales 
under  the  Church  Act  which  have  been  made  with 
reference  to  that  small  survey  are  giving  rise  to  in- 
terminable litigation? — At  the  present  moment,  so 
strongly  do  we  feel  the  disadvantage  of  the  scale, 
that  on  our  conveyances  we  put  what  purports  to  be  a 
copy  of  theOrdnance  map,  but  we  do  not  convey  by  that. 
We  simply  state,  “ This  purports  to  be  a copy  of  the 
holding  as  shown  on  the  Ordnance  map  ;”  and  we  do 
not  bind  ourselves  to  it. 

1973.  Do  the  Landed  Estates  Court  convey  now 

by  reference  to  the  Ordnance  Survey  ? — The  Landed 
Estates  Court  make  a special  survey  at  the  expense 
of  the  landlord,  and  they  convey 

1974.  By  the  map  ? — Well,  they  convey,  using  the 
words  “and  described,"  not  “as  described.” 

K 


Oct.  16,  1SSC. 

Mr.  Stanislaus- 
Lynch. 
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Cct.  l*;.  1866.  1975.  That  is  on  special  surveys  1 — That  is  onspe- 

61r.  Stanislaus  cial  surveys. 

Lynch.  1976.  Lord  Milltown. — But  they  are  practically- 

identical? — Ob,  practically. 

1977.  Unless  some  alteration  has  been  made  sub- 
sequently ? — It  is  identical.  In  the  Landed  -Estates 
Court  we  referred  the  matter  to  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment to  make  a new  survey  of  the  estate. 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  maps  put  on  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  conveyances  were  in  fact  put  upon  them 
by  the  Government  department  in  the  Park. 

1978. -  Sir  James  Caird. — But  they  are  on  the  small 
scale  of  surveys  ? — They  are  on  the  small  scale  ex- 
cept when  Sir  Charles  Wilson  supplies  an  enlarge- 
ment. These  are  Landed  Estates  Court  maps  sup- 
plied by  the  Ordnance  Department  in  sales  now  pend- 
ing (produced).  They  have  to  make  a field  survey. 
Those  are  cases  now  before  the  Landed  Estates 
Court. 

1979.  So  that  there  maybe  innumerable  occasions 
for  making  special  surveys  which  would  be  entirely 
done  away  with  if  there  was  a map  for  the  whole 
country  on  a large  scale  1 — Yes. 

1980.  Mr.  Neligan. — Practically  now  for  the  pur- 
pose of  transfer  of  land  the  Ordnance  Department  are 
enlarging  the  old  survey  ? — Yes  ; as  J udge  Neligan  lias 
mentioned  small  holdings  and  inaccurate  maps  are  a 
source  of  litigation.  Now  here  is  an  enlarged  map 
(produced),  and  the  blue  holdings  there  represent  one 
of  the  tenancies.  Now  let  us  assume  that  we  are 
dealing  with  that.  The  blue  represents  one  of  the 
tenancies  in  detached  fields.  The  tenant  will  have 
twice  as  many  detached  fields  as  there  are  letters  in 
the  alphabet. 

1981.  Sir  James  Caird. — I put  a question  to  one 
of  the  previous  witnesses  that  I should  like  to  repeat 
to  you — Have  you  no  means  in  this  country  by  which 
you  can  exchange  intermixed  lands  ? — No ; not  com- 
pulsorily. There  is  a clause  in  the  Purchase  Act  of 
1885  which  provides  that  where  landlords  and  tenants 
agree  to  a sale  the  Land  Commissioners  may  on  the 
application  of  either  party  or  in  their  discretion 
direct  a partition  or  exchange. 

1982.  The  Chairman. — When  you  say  either  party 
you  mean  the  parties  whose  lands  interchange,  not 
the  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I mean  on  the  application 
of  either  landlord  or  tenant  on  the  occasion  of  a sale. 

Mr.  Neligan.— I think  it  is  confined  to  partition. 

1983.  Sir  James  Caird. — Of  course  an  exchange  of 
that  kind  must  be  by  the  landlords— the  landlox-d  in- 
each  case  ? The  tenants  will  not  have  the  authority  to 
do  it,  unless  they  become  purchasing  tenants.  If  the 
tenants  were  purchasing  they  might.  This  is  the 
section  : — “ Where  land  to  be  sold  under  this  Act  is 
held  by  tenants  in  common  or  rundale,  or  in  mixed 
plots,  it  shall  Jje  lawful  for  the  Land  Commissioners, 
on  the  application  either  of  landlord  or  tenant,  or  if  it 
•shall  seem  expedient  to  the  said  Land  Commissioners, 
to  make  an  order  for  the  partition,  exchange,  or 
division  of  such  land.”  That  is  the  power  which 
exists  now. 

198-1.  Then  it  can  now  be  done  ? — It  is  given  here 
in  the  Act  of  1885. 

1985.  And  it  can  be  done? — Only  in  the  case  of 
agreement  for  sale  between  landlord  and  tenant — in" 
case  they  come  to  carry  out  the  sale.  Tho  process 
would  be  similar  to  the  striping  or  rearrangement  of 
estates  which  was  carried  out  by  landlords  prior  to  the 
Act  of  1870. 

1986.  The  President.—  I would  just  ask  you  once 
more  a .general  question  about  your  scheme  for  selling 
land  in  the  congested  districts  to  the  local  boards— is 
it  one  that  you  have  had  in  your  mind  for  a long 
time  ? — Yes,  at  least  I have  always  held  that  on  those 
very  badly  circumstanced  estates  it  was  not  desirable 
to  convert  the  tenants,  under  existing  conditions,  into 
owners. 

1987.  And  you  really  think  that  something  in  that 


direction  may  be  practicable  ? — I do,  but  I am  quite 
satisfied  that  the  State  must  intervene,  and  I think  the 
only  way  the  State  can  intervene  is  by  the  constitution 
of  some  local  authority  for  that  puipose. 

1988.  And  that  a local  authority  might  be  found 
which,  if  it  was  obliged  to  carry  out  those  powers, 
would  carry  them  out  efficiently?  — Yes,  I think 

1989.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  referred  to  head- 
rents,  Mr.  Lynch? — Yes. 

1990.  Do  they  form  a difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
land  under  the  Purchase  Act? — They  do. 

1991.  May  I ask  you  how  you  do  deal  with  them? 
— Well,  so  far  as  we  have  gone  as  yet  we  have  dealt 
with  them  in  this  way : if  the  landlord  sells  a 
portion  of  an  estate  which  is  subject  to  head- 
rent,  he  sells  to  his  tenants  subject  to  the  rent, 
but  indemnified  from  it  by  the  land  which  he  is  not 
selling. 

1992.  But  how  as  to  the  owner  of  the  head-rent? — 
He  is  not  damnified  by  that. 

1998.  Suppose  the  land  retained  is  sufficient.  But 
who  is  to  judge  of  that  ? — That  does  nob  affect  the 
interests  at  all  of  the  owner  of  the  head-rent. 

1994.  But  suppose  the  head-rent  not  to  be  paid  ? — 
The  head-rent  not  being  paid  the  owner  of  the  head- 
rent  can  go  against  any  portion  of  the  land  he  likes, 
whether  it  is  being  sold,  or  whether  it  is  not  being 
sold,  and  then  the  tenants  have  their  right  over 
under  their  indemnity  deed. 

1995.  Against  whom?  — Against  the  land  which 
indemnified  them. 

Mr.  Neligan. — As  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

1996.  Lord  MiUtovm. — But  might  it  not  result  in 
this  that  the  owner  of  the  head-rent  instead  of  having; 
a solvent  tenant  with  a large  interest  to  look  to  for  the 
payment  of  his  head-rent  might  have  to-  get  it  as  best 
he  might  amongst  a large  number  of  small  proprietors  ? 
—No,  his  security  is  not  injured  in  the  slightest 
degree. 

1997.  Well,  but  surely  if  I have  a property  of  100 

acres  subject  to  a head-rent  of  say  half-a-crown  an  acre, 
if  I sell  that  small  property  to  the  ten  tenants  who  are 
upon  it,  I make  the  owner  of  the  head-rent  collect  liis 
small  head-rent  of  half-a-crown  an  acre  from  the  ten 
tenants  instead  of  from  me  ? — That  is  to  say  you  send 
him  to  collect  it.  •- 

199S.  As  best  he  can? — Off  tho  tenants  who  have 
purchased.  Supposing  you  did  not  pay  that  half- 
crown  an  acre  to  the  head  landlord  he  would  have  to 
go  to  the  ten  tenants  to  recover  it. 

1999.  No,  pardon  me,  he  would  have  the  power  of 
effecting  a forfeiture? — Very  well,  but  the  forfeiture 
would  still  be  effected. 

Mr.  Neligan. — But  surely  the  result  is  this  that  the 
man  who  is  to  receive  the  half-a-crown  an  acre  is  left 
in  the  same  position.  The  one  man  who  used  to  pay 
is  still  liable  under  the  covenants. 

2000.  Lord  Mullown. — But  he  might  have  dis- 
appeared from  the  face  of  the  country,  and  probably 
will  when  he  disposes  of  his  property,  at  least  from  the 
property,  and  he  will  probably  have  to  find  him.  as  best 
he  can,  whereas  his  remedy  hitherto  has  been  against 
the  land  and  the  danger  of  a forfeiture  which  would 
involve  a loss  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  of  a valuable 
property,  and  therefore  the  head-rents  have  always 
been  considered  as  particularly  valuable  property?— 
But  surely  the  danger  is  not  magnified  in  any  way. 
I do  not  care  for  the  personal  covenant  of  the  man  to 
pay  his  head-rent.  I look  to  the  security  of  the 
land. 

2001 . How  is  he  to  collect  his  head-rent — is  he  to 
go  to  each  of  the  ten  tenants  ? — Certainly  not. 

2002.  Well,  how  is  he  to  get  it? — If  that  land  is 
sold  one  tenant  is  on  the  sale  bound  in  indemnifica- 
tion of  the  others  to  pay  the  ten  half-crowns.  He 
pays  the  ten  half-crowns  to  the  head  landlord  just 
as  you  did  before  the  sale. 
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2003.  Yes,  but  do  you  always  bind  one  to  pay  for 
the  others! — Yes. 

2004.  That  is  always  done  ! — Yes,  or  two,  perhaps. 

2005.  Or  three  perhaps,  because  the  greater  the 
number  that  the  man  has  to  look  for  his  rent  from,  the 
greater  the  difficulty  1 — But  they  gather  it  in  together 
and  pay  it  as  one  sum.  He  does  not  collect  it  in  small 
sums.  I know  that  quite  irrespective  of  our  Act  al- 
together the  head-rents  in  the  North  of  Ireland  are 
very  much  subdivided  amongst  the  tenants,  but  not 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  head  landlord. 

Then  the  head  landlord  would  have  to  bring  in  that 
case,  as  I understand  it,  an  action  of  ejectment  against 
every  one  of  the  ten  tenants  ! 

Mr.  Neligan. — No. 

Lord  Miiltovm. — Well,  against  one— if  he  found  one 
particularly  solvent  man,  no  doubt  that  would  be  suffi- 
cient. 

Mr.  Neligan. — He  would  still  bring  his  ejectment, 
naming  as  defendants  the  men  upon  whom  he  would 
have  to  serve  it.  He  is  just  in  the  same  position  as 
if  a middle  interest  were  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court.  Suppose  they  sold  a middle  interest  amongst 
several  tenants,  which  they  have  done  in  several  cases. 
They  convey  to  a purchaser,  subject  to  all  the  head- 
rent,  but  indemnified  by  some  other  parts.  Then 
all  rights  are  left  as  they  were. 

2006.  Lord  Milltown. — But,  however,  it  would  con- 
vey a much  clearer  and  more  simple  title  to  the  pur- 
chasing tenant  if  you  could  convey  the  property  free 
of  head-rent! — You  mean  if  there  were  compulsory 
powers  of  redeeming  the  head-rent.  That  would  be 
indeed  a very  desirable  provision. 

2007.  Don't  you  think  that  in  a case  where  a 
property,  subject  to  head-rent,  is  sold  to  the  various 
tenants,  it  would  be  a fair  thing  to  give  the  owner  of 
the  head-rent  power  to  demand  that  the  State  should 
purchase  it  altogether,  at  a fair  number  of  years  pur- 
chase!— Not  the  State,  but  that  the  owner  of  the  land 
or  the  owner  of  the  rent  might  in  such  cases  claim  to 
have  the  head  rent  redeemed  out  of  the  purchase  money 
upon  fair  terms. 

2008.  Twenty-five  years’  purchase  was  the  term 
fixed  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  under  the  Church 
Act.  in  selling  the  Church  head-rents! — Yes,  and 
twenty-five  yearn  is  the  price  which  you  pay  for  quit 
rents. 

2009.  And  less,  some  of  them! — Not  for  quit 
rents. 

2010.  Supposing  the  security  to  be  very  ample  1 — 
I confess  to  you,  that  when  various  circumstances 
have  reduced  the  price  of  land,  out  of  which  head- 
rents  are  payable,  I doubt  very  much  whether  you 
can  maintain  that  the  same  high  average  should  attach 
to  the  head-rent  as  would  attach  if  you  had  not  re- 
duced the  value  of  the  land.  Is  not  it  a very  hard 
case  that  a man,  selling  his  estate  for  eighteen  years’ 
purchase,  should  be  obliged  to  buy  the  head  rent  at 
twenty -five  1 

2011.  Well,  I cannot  see  that.  Supposing — I am 
always  putting  the  case  where  the  margin  is  ample ; 
say  where  the  head  rent  is  not  above  one-half  or  one- 
third  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  as  it  frequently  is  not — 
in  such  a case  as  that  the  security  would  still  remain  to 
all  intents  and  purposes  as  great  as  ever  it  was ! — 


2012.  And  therefore  the  value  of  the  security  is 
wholly  undiminished  by  the  fact  that  the  tenant  does 
not  receive  quite  as  large  an  income  as  he  did  1 — I am 
in  favour  of  giving  the  head  landlord  a right,  where 
land  has  been  sold,  to  apply  to  have  his  head-rent  re- 
deemed, if  it  can  be  redeemed  upon  fair  terms  to  the 
man  who  is  paying  the  head-rent.  But  I think  it 
would  be  a very  hard  thing  on  the  owner  of  the 
land,  subject  to  the  head-rent,  to  oblige  him  to  pay 
in  all  cases  a fixed  statutable  price,  where  the  price 
which  he  is  getting  for  his  land  may  be  very  much 


smaller. 


;67  : 

2013.  Has  it  occurred  to  you  that  the  State  might  0ct- 16-  188C- 
purchase  the  head-rent  1 — In  the  Bill  that  was  brought  Mr  Stanislaus 
in  last  year,  there  was  a clause  that  the  State  or  Lynch. 

the  State  authority — I think  that  was  the  word — 
should  take  the  burden  of  the  head-rents  and  pay  those 
head-rents,  that  they  should  convey  the  fee. 

2014.  Yes,  that  was  the  suggestion  that  I was 
hinting  at! — Yes,  there  was  that.  I am  aware  of 
that. 

2015.  Because  formerly,  as  you  know,  the  security 
of  head-rent  was  better  than  that  of  the  funds  1 — Quite 
so. 

2016.  You  could  not  be  paid  off! — Yes,  but  we  have 
a power  which  we  are  very  slow  to  exercise,  at  least  I 
have  been  very  slow  to  exercise,  that  is  of  apportion- 
ing the  head-rent  against  the  head-renter — apportion- 
ing it. 

2017.  You  have  it  under  the  Purchase  Act ! — Yes, 
we  have  it  under  the  Purchase  Act. 

2018.  I thought  that  was  struck  out! — We  have 
it  under  the  Purchase  Act,  but  we  are  bound  to  have 
regard  to  the  interests  of  the  owner  of  the  head-rent. 

2019.  I was  told  it  was  bad  equity! — I should  be 
slow  to  exercise  it. 

2020.  There  was  not  such  a large  power  as  that 
given  to  the  Land  Commissioners! — It  was  in  the 
Landed  Estates  Act,  and  we  very  seldom  exercised  it 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court ; because  you  must  have 
regard  to  the  owner  of  the  fee,  and  you  cannot  say 
that  his  interest  is  improved  by  subdividing  his  rent. 

2021.  That  is  what  strikes  me.  To  pass  from  that 
subject,  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  action  of  the 
purchase  clauses  of  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  has 
been  considerably  impeded  by  the  operation  of  some- 
what too  stringent  rules  which  accompanied  them — 
that  is  the  action  of  the  purchase  clauses  of  1870 — I. 
mean  the  Bright  clauses  1 — The  Bright  clauses. 

2022.  And  the  purchase  clauses  in  the  Act  of  1881 ! 

— Well,  I do  not  say  the  Act  of  1881.  The  Act  of 
1881  remedied  many  of  the  evils  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

2023.  But  the  Act  of  1881  has  not  worked  with 
anything  like  the  celerity  or  smoothness  of  the  Act  of 
1885 1— No. 

2024.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  that  should  be  in 
any  way  altered,  or  does  the  Act  of  1885  remove  any 
difficulties  that  previously  existed  in  those  other  Acts  1 
—I  think  there  are  some  amendments,  legal  amend- 
ments, amendments  as  to  procedure,  which  might  be 
introduced  in  another  Act.  I did  not  think  they 
would  be  the  subject  of  inquiry  by  this  Commission  at 
all ; 1 mean  amendments  to  facilitate  the  working  of 
the  Act,  which  could  be  introduced  in  any  Act  and 
which  would  not  in  any  way  provoke  controversy. 

2025.  What  I meant  was,  is  it  necessary  to  alter 
those  rules  in  order  to  make  these  purchase  clauses 
act  or  does  the  Act  of  1885  take  away  the  obstacles! 

— I think  the  Act  of  1885,  with  some  trifling  altera- 
tions, is  sufficient  for  all  purposes,  except  the  matters 
that  I have  referred  to. 

2026.  The  President. — Nobody,  I suppose,  ever 
applies  for  a sale  or  purchase  under  the  Act  of  1S81 1 
— No,  except  so  far  as  the  terms  of  advance  of  the 
three-fourths. 

2027.  Lord  MUltovm. — You  have  already  stated  in 
answer  to  one  of  my  questions  that  you  have  had  a 
certain  number  of  applications  1 — Quite  so. 

2028.  Two  hundred  and  three  I think  you  said  1 — 

You  will  understand  me  that  the  Purchase  Act  of 
1885,  is  incorporated  with  the  Act  of  1S81,  and  amends, 
the  Act  of  1881. 

2029.  And  that  is  exactly  the  point  to  which  I was 
coming.  Does  it  sufficiently  mend  the  Act  of  1881 
to  get  over  those  difficulties  which  formerly  existed 
and  which  marred  the  effect  of  the  Bright  clauses  1 — 

Yes,  certainly,  but  there  are  certain  amendments 
which  I should  be  prepared  to  suggest  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  the  Act.  For  instance,  the  tenant  is 
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OiLu;.  18^0.  bound  in  every  case  to  execute  a deed,  securing  to  tlie 
Mr.  Stanislaus  -ktate  the  advance  made  by  us.  I think  that  is  un- 
Lynch.-  necessary.  I think  our  order  should  be  sufficient. 

2030.  There  is  a prohibition  against  the  tenant  bor- 
rowing money  under  his  tenancy  until  the  whole,  is 
paid  off? — No,  there  is  no  such  provision. 

2031.  In  the  Act  of  1870  ?— In  the  Act  of  1870 
but  not  in  this. 

2032.  That  is  all  got  rid  of? — That  is  all  got  rid 
of. 

There  was  a clause  inserted  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  prohibited  a tenant  from  obtaining  an  advance 
on  his  holding  until  the  whole  of  the  instalments  had 
been  paid  off. 

The  President. — That  is  repealed. 

2033.  Lord  Milltown.  — (To  witness)  — In  that 
respect  it  differed  from  the  Church  Act  ?— Yes. 

2034.  And  I believe  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  why 
the  Church  Act  worked  much  better  than  the  Act  of 
1870  1— Yes,  the  tenant  could  not  give  security. 

2033.  And  you  think  it  would  be  very  advisable 
that  the  tenant  should  be  encouraged  to  make  some 
effort  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  purchase  his  holding  ? 
—Yes,  I do.  I should  like  to  tap  bank  deposits  in 
aid  of  purchase. 

2036.  In  view  of  the  enormous  sums  of  money 
which  are  at  present  in  the  banks  ?— 1 There  is  a table 
(produced)  of  the  deposits  in  Ireland  increasing  from 
1846  down  to  1881,  and  I should  like  to  get  at  some 
of  those  if  I could,  for  the  purposes  of  purchase. 

2037.  It  would  be  advantageous  partly  with  that 
object  and  partly  with  others  which  are  obvious  to 
give  some  encouragement  to  the  tenant  who  was  pre- 
pared to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  a fifth  part,  say  ? 
— Yes. 

2038.  Should  you  be  prepared  in  this  case  to  advise 
that  the  payment  off,  for  instance,  if  he  so  desired  it, 
should  be  further  protracted  by  making  the  instal- 
ments smaller — I do  not  know  whether  I clearly  con- 
vey myself  1— Yes,  quite  so.  I do  not  think  it  is  an 
advantage  to  extend  the  period. 

2039.  You  think  it  is  long  enough  ? — I think  it  is 
long  enough,  if  we  could  offer  a premium. 

2040.  In  what  other  way  would  you  suggest,  because 
I think  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  the  tenant 

should  himself  be  encouraged  to  come  forward  ? You 

see  I find  it  very  hard  to  recommend  that  you  should 
advance  money  at  a lower  rate  than  three  and  an 
eighth.  I could  not  recommend  that,  and  you  cannot 
advance  money  at  a lower  rate  than  three  and  an 
eighth  without  extending  the  period.  You  would  have 
to  extend  the  period.  The  question  is  whether  you 
might  not  put  in  some  provision  that  the  tenant’s 
purchase-money  should  in  certain  cases  not  be  repay- 
able entirely  by  annuity  but  repayable  as  an  ordinary 
loan  at  3 per  cent,  and  paid  it  off  in  five  years  or  ten 
years  by  instalments. 

2041.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  he  not  do  that  now? 
—No,  he  can  redeem  his  annuity,  or  any  part  of 

Lord  Milltown. — Whenever  he  lias  scraped  money 
enough  together  ? — He  can  redeem  the  annuity. 

Sir  James  Caird. — He  can  do  that  now. 

2042.  The  President. — Then  how  would  you  give 
him  a premium  ? — Unless  you  increased  his  time. 

2043.  Lord  Milltown. — I cannot  see  any  other  way  ? 
—I  do  not  see  any  other  way  myself,  but  if  there  were 
another  way  I should  prefer  it. 

2044.  Mr.  Neligan. — Coming  back  to  what  you 
were  asked  about  just  how,  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase of  head-rent,  when  you  are  estimating  net  rent 
in  dealing  with  the  Land  Act,  how  many  years’  pur- 
chase do  you  take  of  tithe-rentcharge  and  quit-rent  ? 

— If  he  is  redeeming  ? 

2045.  No,  but  you  told  us  that  your  average  period 
was  eighteen  years  purchase  of  net  rental  after 


deducting  the  value  of  tithe  rent-charge  and  quit  rent  ? 
— Not  after  deducting  the  value,  but  after  deducting 
the  quit  rent  and  tithe-rentcharge,  if  any. 

2046.  You  sell  subject  to  both?  — Subject  to 
both. 

2047.  Then  redemption  of  either  is  not  part  of  your 
business  ? — That  is  a matter  of  contract. 

2048.  When  you  come  to  deal  with  middle  in- 
terests, can  you  sell  from  the  head  landlord  to  the  oc- 
cupier ? — No,  you  must  begin  at  the  bottom  and  go 
up. 

2049.  There  is  just  one  matter  about  the  practice  of 
your  court  as  to  which  some  complaints  have  been 
made,  and  I should  like  to  ask  you  a question.  When 
a landlord  and  tenant  have  agreed,  and  send  up  an 
agreement  for  purchase  and  sale,  you  send  down  your 
inspector  to  value?— If  we  think  it  is  a case  for 
inspection. 

2050.  And  you  act  upon  his  report  ?— We  consider 
his  report.  His  report  is  not  at  all  binding  upon  us  in 
any  way,  and  we  do  not  always  adopt  it. 

205 1 . Does  the  tenant  get  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  his  report  is  ? — No,  nor  the  landlord. 

2052.  Nor  the  landlord  ?— Nor  the  landlord. 

2053.  And  then  if  on  that  report  you  decline  to 
carry  out  the  sale,  do  they  know  why  the  tbin»  is 
declined?— We  state  we  are  not  satisfied  with°the 
security. 

2054.  Do  you  tell  to  what  extent  you  would  be 
satisfied? — If  after  we  have;  declined  to  make  the 
advance,  we  are  asked  what  sum  would  we  advance, 
we  then  tell  them  that  we  would  consider  an  applica- 
tion for  a certain  sum,  but  we  are  very  desirous,  at 
least  I am  very  desirous,  to  avoid,  as  far  as  possible, 
indirectly  fixing  a price. 

2055.  But  supposing  where  the  landlord  and  tenant 
have  fixed  a price,  and  you  from  the  information 
before  you  decline  to  carry  out  their  agreement, 
you  do  not.  tell  them  why,  you  merely  say  “we 
decline”?— We  say  we  are  not  satisfied  with  the 
security. 

2056.  What  is  the  objection  to  telling  them  “ we 
do  not  approve  of  this  sale,  but  we  could  approve  of 
a sale  at  so  much  less  ” ? — We  will  give  them  that 
opinion  if  they  ask  us. 

2057.  That  is  if  they  know  enough  to  ask  you  • 
but  do  you  not  think  it  would  facilitate  the  transac- 
tions under  the  Act  if  you  at  once  said  to  them  “ we 
cannot  sanction  this  proposal  at  £1,500,  but  we  -will 
sanction  a proposal  at  £1,000,”  or  £1,200  as  the 
case  may  be— it  would  give  them  an  opportunity  of 
coming  at  you  again  perhaps,  and  would  you  see  any 
objection  to  that  ? — I think  in  the  majority  of  cases 
there  is  no  objection  to  it. 

2058.  Because  it  strikes  me  that  if  you  merely  say 
“ we  decline,”  and  then  if  they  want  to  enter  into  a 
new  arrangement  they  have  to  commence  do  novo  so 
as  to  come  at  you  again  ? — But  where  we  are  asked 
that  is  not  so. 

2059.  But  what  objection  would  there  be  to  telling 

the  men  at  once  “ we  will  deal  with  you  on  such 
terms,”  and  not  putting  them  to  the  necessity  of 
either  entering  into  a new  agreement  or  if  they  were 
unaware  of  your  practice  of  entering  into  • a new 
agreement  recommencing  a tedious  process— don’t  you 
think  it  would  facilitate  purchase  and  sale  if  you  in 
all  cases  acquainted  the  parties  with  what  you  would 
deal  with  them  at— because  I know  that  there  are 

a great  many  complaints  about  the  practice  ? I am 

very  anxious  that  the  parties  should  fix  their  own 
price  and  not  to  encourage  tentative  agreements. 

2060.  Now,  as  the  intending  buyer  and  seller 
are  left  in  ignorance  as  to  the  grounds  on  which 
you  reject— whether  it  is  that  you  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  price,  or  whether  you  think  that  there  are  other 
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circumstances? — We  tell  them  that  we  are  not  satis- 
fied with  the  security,  or  any  other  objection. 

20G1.  In  cases  where  the  deficiency  of  title  operates 
on  your  mind,  do  you  communicate  that  to  them  ? — 
"We  will  communicate  with  the  landlord  if  it  is  a 
question  of  title,  or  we  notify  to  the  landlord  that  we 
are  not  satisfied  with  the  security.  It  is  he  who 
lodges  the  application. 

2062.  In  that  case  if  there  are  100  tenants,  and 
five  of  them  are  rejected,  except  on  the  principle  of 
security  the  landlord  does  not  know  why  you  reject 
the  other  five? — He  knows  we  reject  because  of  the 
security. 

2063.  He  knows  that  you  reject,  and  he  has  no 
means  of  taking  action,  with  the  view  of  getting  over 
the  objection  ? — Yes,  if  he  asks  us.  It  is  a matter 
in  our  discretion,  and  if  we  are  to  enter  into  a dis- 
cussion with  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  every  case  as 
to  the  grounds  of  our  decision,  we  may  be  opening  up 
matters  which  it  may  be  undesirable  to  go  into. 

Lord  Milltoion. — Mr.  Lynch  like  a great  many  other 
judges  is  reluctant  to  give  his  reasons.  . 

2064.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  sure  that  we  shall  hear 
a great  deal  on  that  subject,  and  I am  anxious  to  give 
the  Purchase  Commissioners  an  opportunity  now  that 
they  are  here  of  informing  us? — We  have  not  heard 
any  complaints.  ' 

2065.  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  complaint  of 
your  practice,  that  when  you  have  refused  loans,  you 
don’t  tell  the  parties  to  what  extent  you  approve 
of  a loan,  so  that  a man  is  put  to  the  necessity 
of  commencing  de  novo,  and  taking  his  chance  of 
coming  at  the  price  which  would  be  sanctioned? — No 
landlord  has  ever  asked  us  recently  what  would  we 
be  prepared  to  advance  that  we  do  not  tell  him  ; we 
will  tell  him  if  he  asks,  but  we  do  not  like,  as  it 
were,  to  fix  a price  which  should  be  a matter,  in  the 
first  instance,  of  mutual  agreement  between  the  land- 
lord and  tenant. 

2066.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  what  is  the  course 
that  is  taken  in  such  cases  where  you  intimate  a 
refusal  ? — Sometimes  the  landlord  writes  to  us  and 
says  “ What  would  you  advance  ? ” and  we  say  we  will 
entertain  an  application  for  so  much. 

2067.  Mr.  Neligan. — Such  cases  have  occurred  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

2068.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  do  occur? — Yes, 
occur  constantly. 

2069.  So  that  you  do  not  refuse  ? — We  do  not  refuse 
at  all.  We  do  not  volunteer  information  in  reference 
to  a transaction  which  we  think  they  had  better  dis- 
cuss themselves. 

2070.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  that  practically 
there  is  no  appeal  from  the  report  that  your  man  sends 
you  as  to  value  ? — -No ; I think  it  would  be  a most 
undesirable  thing  that  the  inspections  which  are 
made  by  our  officials,  or  our  investigations  should  be 
the  subject  of  discussion.. 

2071.  There  is  no  appeal  from  them? — Certainly 
not.  Those  are  confidential. 

2072.  And  it  is  final — it  determines  whether  a 
transaction  is  to  go  on  or  net? — No,  the  report  of 
the  Inspector  is  not  final.  I have  sent  two  Inspec- 
tors. 

2073.  No  matter  how  many  Inspectors,  does  their 
report  not  determine  the  application? — We  exercise 
our  own  discretion  upon  the  evidence  before  us, 
which,  besides  the  Inspector’s  report,  includes  the 
antecedent  history  of  the  estate. 

2074.  Lord  Milltovm. — Mr.  Gray,  that  we  saw 
yesterday  is  one  of  them,  is  he  not?— We  employ  him 
sometimes. 

2075.  And  you  act  upon  his  report? — We  do  not 
act  upon  his  report. 

2076.  You  do  not  act  upon  it  ?—  You  misunderstand 
me.  We  are  not  mere  machines  to  record  the  decisions 
of  our  inspectors.  We  exercise  our  discretion.  For 


instance,  an  inspector  may  report  to  us  that  he  does  0ct:  u’’ J35,;- 
not  think  the  thing  is  value  for  more  than  so  much.  Mr_  Stanislaus 
Very  well,  instead  of  rejecting  that  loan,  we  say  to  the  Lynch, 
landlord,  we  would  like  you  to  increase  your  guarantee 
deposit  heyond  the  fifth — we  can  do  that,  leaving  the 
price  the  same. 

2077.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  the  more  undesirable 
the  transaction,  the  larger  the  amount  of  his  money 
that  is  to  remain  at  hazard  ? — Well,  don’t  you  think 
that  is  a fair  thing.  We  give  the  landlords  every  in- 
formation, as  to  what  we  would  do  after  we  reject  a 
loan  ; but  we  do  not  consider  that  the  investigations 
which  we  makesliould  be  thesubject  matter  of  appeal  or 
discussion — at  least  I do  not,  and  I am  speaking  for 
myself. 

2078.  Lord  Milltoion. — I am  afraid  you  cannot 
help  them  being  subjects  of  discussion  ? — Oh,  that  is 
another  thing,  but  of  appeal. 

2079.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  tenants  who 
would  find  a fourth  or  a fifth  of  the  purchase  money, 
you  say  that  you  think  they  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

What  encouragement  do  you  proposeshould  be  given? — 

That  was  exactly  the  question.  It  appeal’s  that  there 
was  some  difficulty  in  encouraging  them,  except  by 
extending  the  period  of  repayment.  That  is  the  only 
way  you  can  encourage  them  it  appears  to  me.  If 
there  was  any  way  otherwise  of  doing  it,  I should  pre- 
fer to  see  it  done. 

2080.  Do  you  think  that  if  a number  of  such  tenants 
could  be  found,  it  would  encourage  a large  number  of 
landlords  to  sell  ? — I do,  of  course. 

2081.  In  consequence  of  the  security  ? — Of  course. 

Of  course  it  may  be  an  objection  in  some  cases  to 
have  a large  sum  locked  up  at  three  per  cent,  as  a 
guarantee  deposit. 

2082.  Lord  Milltovm. — Which  might  disappear  al- 
together— at  least  so  we  have  heard  1— About  this  dis- 
appearing, the  Land  Commissioners  are  bound  to  ex- 
ercise the  right  of  sale,  the  power  of  sale,  before  they 
can  touch  the  guarantee  deposit. 

Mr.  Neligan — lam  glad  you  stated  that,  because 
I was  not  clear  as  to  your  powers  of  enforcing  pay- 
ments. 

Lord  Milltown. — Oh,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

Under  the  Act  they  are  bound  to  try  the  power  of 
sale ; but  if  you  cannot  get  a purchaser  ? 

2083.  Mr.  Neligan.  Then  you  must  try  to  sell  ? — 

Yes. 

2084.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  can  charge  it 
also  ? — Yes,  you  can  charge  it  on  the  tenant’s  interest 
also. 

2085.  So  that  you  may  get  it  back  again? — Yes. 

Were  we  to  exercise  the  power,  supposing  there  is  de- 
fault, we  should  sell  the  tenant’s  interest ; and  if  the 
holding  was  not  sold  or  did  not  realize  the  amount 
due 

2086.  Then  you  should  have  the  deposit  money  ? — 

Yes. 

2087.  The  claim  for  the  fifth? — Yes,  we  can  sell 
subject  to  the  interest  and  to  the  arrears  of  the  annuity. 

We  can  sell  to  a purchaser  subject  to  the  future  gales, 
and  if  it  does  not  realize  what  is  sufficient,  then  we 
fall  back  upon  the  guarantee  deposit,  and  then  the 
guarantor  may,  if  he  chooses,  buy  the  holding  him- 
self. He  has  that  power. 

2088.  Lord  Milltoion. — You  must  first  declare  it  to 
be  an  irrecoverable  debt  by  an  order? — Yes. 

2089.  And  then  you  shall  not  make  such  an  order 
unless  the  Land  Commission,  having  exercised  any 
power  of  sale  of  the  holding  which  they  may  legally 
exercise,  have  failed  to  realize  by  means  of  such  sale 
the  sum  due  still  on  the  holding,  or  unless  it  appears 
on  the  order  of  the  Land  Commission  that  they  have 
attempted  to  exercise  the  power  of  sale  and  have 
been  unable  to  do  so  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ; we  are  bound 
to  exercise  the  power  of  sale.  If  the  sale  is  an 
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Oct.  10, 1886.  abortive  one,  then  we  confiscate  the  guarantee 
Mr.  Stanislaus  deposit. 

Lynch.  2090.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  power  of  sale  is  for 

the  protection  of  the  landlord’s  deposit  ? — It  is  for  the 
protection  of  the  landlord’s  deposit. 

2091.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  a point  -which  l 
forgot  to  ask  upon  that  very  subject  which  I think 
material.  Tenants,  as  I happen  personally  to  know, 
have  sometimes  not  purchased  from  a fear  that  the 
instalments  might  be  demanded  from  them  by  the 
Government  with  an  undeviating  punctuality,  which 
is  not  the  case  with  their  present  rents.  Have  you 
any  power,  or  should  be  likely  to  exercise  it  if  you 
had,  of  giving  them  time  for  the  payment  of  those 
instalments  ? — We  could  give  them  time,  no  doubt, 
but  I think  it  would  be  a very  undesirable  pro- 
ceeding. I hold  that  it  would  be  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  interest  of  the  tenant  as  well  as  the 
State  that  we  should  exercise  that  indulgence  to 
any  great  extent.  I think  that  the  success  of  our 
Act  depends  upon  the  punctual  payment  of  those 
instalments. 

2092.  And  then  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  up  to 
time  you  sell  him  up  ? — We  sell  him  up,  of  course. 
The  case  has  not  arisen  yet. 

2093.  The  President. — And  you  have  no  power  of 
showing  indulgence  ? — What  we  put  in  our  mortgage 
is  the  ordinary  covenant  for  payment  within  forty 
days.  I think  forty  days’  grace  sufficient.  The  great 
thing  is  to  have  punctuality. 

2094.  Sometimes  doing  what  you  cannot  help 
yourselves — you  cannot  show  indulgence,  even  if 
you  wish  it? — I think  in  our  interests  we  should 
not  do  it. 

2095.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  a discretion  ? — 
Yes ; I dare  say  there  are  arrears  under  the  Act  of 
1881.  But  I think  it  is  not  desirable  to  be  too 
indulgent. 

2096.  The  President. — How  long  can  you  give  if 
you  wanted  it? — There  is  no  limit. 

2097.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  charge  interest 
upon  the  unpaid  instalments  ? — Yes ; £o  2s.  6 d.  per 
cent. 

2098.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  no  power  of  de- 
manding a penal  interest  ? — No. 

2099.  The  President. — We  only  wished  to  ascertain 
how  the  facts  stood  about  the  power  ? — I do  not  think 
we  have  the  power.  There  is  no  limit  under  the 
statute  to  the  time. 

2100.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  would  be  using 
the  public  money  at  a disadvantage  if  you  were  to 
allow  it  to  run  on  without  paying  interest  ? — Quite  so. 
In  our  deed  we  provide  for  interest. 

2101.  Mr .Neligan. — Then,  they  would  be  liable 
under  their  covenant  ? — Yes. 

2102.  Mr.  Knipe. — Referring  to  the  sales  that  have 
taken  place  under  this  Act,  what  difference  is  there  as 
a rule  between  sales  that  have  taken  place  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland  and  the  North  of  Ireland 
in  the  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — I could  hardly 
answer  that,  because  the  price  varies  on  every  estate. 
There  is  no  hard-and-fast  rule.  Some  estates  sell 
higher  than  others. 

2103.  But  as  a rule,  I presume  the  prices  are  much 
higher  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I think  not. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Leinster  should  be  higher. 

2104.  The  President. — I suppose  prices  are  higher 
in  the  quiet  districts  than  in  the  disturbed  districts  ? 
— Oh,  yes,  of  course. 

2105.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  price,  I suppose,  also 
depends  on  the  quality  of  the  land,  whether  it  is  good 
or  bad  ? — Of  course  it  does. 

2106.  Lord  Milltown. — Seventeen  to  eighteen  years’ 
purchase  is  the  average,  I think  you  said? — That 
is  speaking  roughly,  the  average  in  Ireland  is  over 
eighteen. 


2107.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  is  taking  the  average  of 
all  that  have  taken  place  ? — Yes,  taking  the  average 
but  there  are  those  disturbing  elements  always,  for 
instance,  if  I sell  some  land  subject  to  a heavy  head- 
rent  it  might  make  the  price  less,  and  therefore  disturb 
the  average. 

2108.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  landlords  of  the 
North  of  Ireland  would  be  equally  willing  to  sell  .with 

the  landlords  of  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ? I 

think  from  the  applications  for  forms  and  for  instruc- 
tions there  is  evidence  in  the  North  of  considerable 
sales  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  public 
companies  are  working  there,  the  Fishmongers,  the 
Drapers.  The  Salters  have  completed  their  sales 
nearly ; the  Drapers  are  working. 

2109.  But  throwing  those  companies  overboard, 
there  would  not  be  very  many  applications  1—  Oh,  yes, 
I think  so.  We  have  some. 

2110.  Now,  speaking  of  this  local  security  which 
you  think  the  State  must  have  and  that  is  necessary, 
what  sort  of  security  can  you  suggest  would  be  most 
acceptable  ? — Local  corporations  which  could  give  to 
the  State  in  addition  to  the  security  of  the  land  they 
buy,  the  security  of  the  rates  or  some  special  rate,  if 
necessary. 

2111.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  make  the  poor 
ratepayers  liable  for  other  men’s  debts? — The  rate- 
payer’s in  the  distressed  unions  are  liable  for  the 
poverty  of  the  people  at  the  present  moment. 

Mr.  Neligan. — But  they  do  not  enable  any  man  to 
buy  an  estate. 

2112.  Lord  Milltown. — Those  whose  rents  are  £4 
and  under,  who  constitute  a considerable  proportion, 
those  ratepayers  rated  at  £4  and  under  would  have  no 
such  liability  ? — N o.  But  this  is  a work  for  the  benefit 
of  the  district,  not  of  an  individual. 

2113.  Though  they  form  no  inconsiderable  propor- 
tion?— No. 

2114.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  would  not  propose  to  take 
the  security  of  the  existing  local  bodies  ?— I am  not 
particularly  in  love  with  any  of  the  existing  local 
bodies. 

2115.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  have,  if  possible 
a better  one? — I would  have,  if  possible,  a better  one. 

I am  not  in  love  with  the  idea  of  the  Hoard  of  Guar- 
dians or  the  Grand  Jury.  What  I say  is  you  must 
have  a local  board  or  authority  of  some  kind. 

2116.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  you  are  not  just  prepared 
to  say  what  that  should  be  ?— Not  further. 

2117.  Sir  James  Caird.— With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  extending  the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the 
money  advanced  by  the  Government  I think  we 
have  had  in  evidence  that  unless  the  time  was  long 
enough  not  to  make  the  annual  charge  higher  than  the 
present  rent,  the  work  would  not  go  on  with 
facility  ? — No. 

2118.  Now  would  you  go  beyond  that,  that  a man 
paying  his  present  rent  or  somewhat  under  his  present 
rent,  should  still  get  a long  time  in  order  to  pay  both 
rent  and  principal  ? — I think  that  men  won’t  be  in- 
clined to  purchase  unless  the  result  is  that  they  will 
pay  something  less  than  their  annual  rent. 

2119.  Sir  James  Caird.— But  don’t  you  think  that 
that  is  a sufficient  thing,  that  that  being  the  case  in 
most  cases  now,  it  does  not  seem  desirable  that  that 
should  beTmade  more  extensive — you  yourself  see  a 
disadvantage  in  lengthening  the  time,  the  period  over 
which  the  payment  should  run?— I do,  but  I am  not 
prepared  at  the  present  moment^-I  have  not  considered 
the  thing  very  closely— to  suggest  any  other  way  of 
offeimg  a premium  to  a man  to  pay  money  on  account. 

If  I could  see  any  other  way  of  offering  a premium 
to  him  to  pay  at  once  a portion  of  his  purchase  money 
I would  do  so. 
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2120.  But  not  by  extending  the  number  of  years 
in  which  the  payment  is  to  be  made  .? — That  is  the 
only  alternative  now  apparently  before  us. 

2121.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  sooner  extend 
the  number  of  years  than  not  give  him.  any  premium 
at  all? — Certainly  I would,  because  the  more  the 
tenant  pays  the  greater  the  security  the  State  has ; 
and  therefore  they  could  afford  to  extend  the  term. 

2122.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  if  they  paid 
down  a preliminary  sum  ? — Oh,  yes,  you  will  under- 
stand me,  Sir  James  Caird,  that  where  we  advance 
the  entire  purchase  money  with  a guarantee  deposit 
I am  not  in  favour  of  extending  the  term  of  forty- 
nine  years  or  of  reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  but 
where  I could  induce  a tenant  to  pay  a portion  of  the 
purchase  money  himself  in  cash,  I would  then  offer 
him  a premium  by  extending  the  term  of  his  pay- 
ments. 

2123.  Beyond  forty-nine  years? — Beyond  forty-nine 
years. 

2124.  If  you  had  a security  of  payment? — Yes. 

2125.  Mr.  Neligan. — Speaking  of  the  tithe-rent- 
charge  and  quit  rent  which  may  go  over  a large  estate, 
one  or  two  portions  of  which  are  sold,  would  you  sell 
that  subject  to  the  entire  and  indemnified  against 
the  other,  or  how  would  you  manage,  because  it 
might  come  to  this  that,  according  as  the  estate  was 
sold,  you  would  leave  it  all  on  the  last  lot  sold  ? — Yes, 
we  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  dealing  with  that, 
and  that  is  the  reason  we  try  as  far  as  we  can  to  get 
the  tithe-rentcharge  redeemed,  but  where  we  cannot 
get  it  redeemed  we  ask  the  landlord  to  give  us  a deed 
of  indemnity,  charging  some  other  portion  of  his  land 
with  the  payment. 

2126.  Where  you  do  redeem  the  tithe-rentcharge, 
at  what  rate  do  you  redeem  it? — Twenty-two  and 
a-half  years. 

2127.  Do  you  make  any  difference  there  where  the 
tithe-payer  has  commuted  himself? — Oh,  yes,  there 
is  another  scheme  for  that. 

2128.  But  in  all  cases  yon  charge  twenty-two  and 
a-half  years’  purchase  ? — All  ordinary  tithe-rentcharge. 

2129.  Though  he  may  be  only  getting  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years’  purchase  for  his  property  ? — Yes,  the 
quit-rent  office  charges  twenty-five. 

2130.  So  that  although  he  is  selling  for  only  seven- 
teen or  eighteen  years’  purchase  he  has  to  pay  twenty- 
five  for  quit-rent,  and  twenty-two  and  arhalf  for  tithe- 
rentcharge? — Yes.  I am  of  opinion — my  own  per- 
sonal opinion  is — that  twenty-two  and  a-half  is  a high 
rate. 


2131.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  a high  price? — Is  a Oct.  i 6,  ism. 
high  price  for  tithe-rentcharge,  and  I do  not  think  Mr  g~3]au3 
that  in  the  old  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  in  measur-  Lynch. 

ing  compensation  where  we  sold  free  from  tithe-rent- 
charge and  it  turned  out  to  be  subject,  I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that  we  ever  gave  so  high  a price  as 
twenty-two  years’  purchase  as  compensation.  I think 
we  gave  a much  lesser  number. 

2132.  Mr.  Neligan. — Because  it  was  believed  by  the 
purchaser  that  the  tithe  was  at  an  end  with  the 
purchase  ? — Yes,  exactly.  I think  myself  that  twenty- 
two  and  a-half  years  is  an  excessive  price,  as  I do  not 
think  that  lay  tithes  put  on  the  market  to-morrow 
would  sell  at  twenty-two  and  a-half. 

2133.  Is  not  the  tithe  a preference  charge? — 

Yes. 

2134.  Mr.  Neligan. — Now  it  is  fixed,  and  it  is 
liable  to  deductions? — You  deduct  the  whole  of  the 
poor  rate  from  it. 

21.35.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  whole  of  the  poor 
rate  applicable  to  the  tithe  ? — Applicable  to  the  tithe. 

With  reference  to  those  congested  districts,  I think 
you  will  find  that  there  is  an  immense  amount  of 
information  collected  on  that  subject  by  Major 
Robertson,  Mr.  Tuke,  Lord  Dufferin,  and  on  the  pre- 
vious Commissions,  and  anything  I have  suggested  is 
not  new  here. 

2136.  Mr.  Knipe. — I suppose  we  may  take  it  that 
although  there  is  all  this  information  along  with  other 
information,  nothing  has  really  been  done? — Nothing 
has  been  really  done,  and  I do  not  think  that  in  those 
very  bad  districts  the  Act  can  work  ; and  I think  it 
is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  do  something  to  mitigate 
that  evil. 

2137.  You  think  it  a great  evil? — I do. 

2138.  A growing  evil? — A growing  evil. 

21 39.  The  President. — The  whole  of  the  business  of 
this  Act  is  carried  on  by  you  and  Mr.  MacCarthy  ? — 

Yes,  we  are  charged  with  the  working  of  this  Act, 
and  the  other  Commissioners  have  nothing  to  say  to 
it  except  the  J udicial  Commissioner  who  is  empowered 
to  sit  with  us  for  the  determination  of  legal  questions. 

Referring  to  a previous  question  as  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Act,  I considered  that  the  amendments  I would 
suggest  were  outside  the  scope  of  your  inquiry. 

2140.  Mr.  Neligan. — Matters  veiy  much  of  detail, 
not  for  this  Commission  ? — Matters  vex-y  much  of  de- 
tail, suggestions  to  the  law  officers  of  the  day. 

2141.  Will  you  be  so  good  as  to  put  ifa  writing  any 
matters  of  that  kind? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  George  MacCarthy  examined. 


2142.  The  President. — I think,  Mr.  MacCarthy,  you 
are  one  of  the  two  Commissioners  who  work  the  Land 
Act  of  1885  ?— -Yes,  my  lord. 

2143.  I think  we  have  got  most  of  the  figures  before 
us  here,  the  number  of  tenants  who  have  applied,  and 
the  amount  of  money  that  has  been  given,  and  every- 
thing else  of  that  kind,  and  therefore  I do  not  think 
that  there  are  any  figures  that  we  can  ask  you  for  that 
probably  have  not  already  been  given  to  us?— My 
colleague,  I suppose,  gave  you  most  of  the  figures. 
If  there  be  any  further  information  that  I can  give  I 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

2144.  Then  may  I ask  you  some  questions  as  to  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

2145.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  me — I will  ask  you 
some  questions  as  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  land  since 
some  of  the  decisions  were  given  and  the  judicial  rents 
were  fixed?— Yes. 


2146.  Can  you  give  me  any  evidence  about  the  fall  Mr.  John 
in  prices  of  produce  ? — Not  being  a practical  farmer,  George 
and  not  being  a statistician,  I cannot  give  you  MacCarthy. 
evidence  as  to  the  fact  of  the  depreciation,  or  as  to 
the  extent  of  it.  What  I can  say  is  that,  assuming, 
and  I believe  there  is  a sort  of  consensus  of  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  assumption,  that  there  has  been  a 
permanent  depreciation  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce 

2148.  Then  you  cannot  speak  from  personal  ex- 
perience?— No;  but  I say  that  assuming  such  per- 
manent depreciation  to  have  taken  place,  then  in 
many  cases  the  rents  that  I assisted  in  fixing,  as 
chairman  of  the  sub-commissions  of  Mayo,  of  Kerry, 
and  of  Clare,  have  been  too  high. 

2149.  Lord  MiUtown. — You  mean,  of  course,  assum- 
ing that  to  be  a permanent  depreciation  ? — Yes. 
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2150.  That  observation  would  not  apply  to  one  or 
two  years’  depreciation  1—  Of  course  not. 

2151.  The  President. — Then  you  are  prepared  to 
give  some  evidence  with  regard  to  the  combination  to 
resist  applications — is  this  from  your  personal  experi- 
ence ? — In  my  administrative  or  judicial  capacity, 
I have  not  found  any  evidence  of  illegal  combin- 
ation affecting  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881,  or  the 
Act  of  1885.  As  regards  the  Act  of  1881,  when 
first  we  went  to  Mayo,  in  October,  1881,  it  was 
at  a very  excited  period.  There  was  a combina- 
tion of  tenants,  and  there  was  also  a com- 
bination of  landlords.  By  both  we  were  looked  on 
very  hostilely ; but  in  process  of  time  as  both  came  to 
perceive  that  we  acted  impartially,  the  opposition 
ceased,  and  both  parties  co-operated  fairly  to  assist 
the  administration  of  the  law;  so  much  so  that  within 
a few  months  ten  thousand  applications  for  fixing  fair 
rents  were  served  in  the  county  of  Mayo. 

2152.  In  1885  ? — In  1881,  my  lord,  you  were  good 
enough  to  appoint  me  one  of  the  four  legal  sub-com- 
missioners, and  I went  immediately  to  Mayo. 

2153.  Has  your  experience  in  the  last  year  as 
Commissioner  for  the  Purchase  Act  caused  you  to  look 
at  all  into  the  state  of  the  eountiy  in  the  different 
districts  from  which  applications  are  made  for  purchase? 
— Yes. 

2154:  You  take  into  account  in  deciding  whether 
you  will  allow  a purchase  whether  the  country  is  quiet 
or  not?— Yes. 

2155.  Then  is  your  experience  lately  that  the 
country  is  on  the  whole  under  the  influence  of  a 
powerful  combination?  — The  operation  of  the 
Purchase  Act  has  not  so  far  as  came  to  my  knowledge 
been  unreasonably  opposed  by  any  section  of  the 
population. 

2156.  It  has  not — there  has  been  no  influence 
brought  to  bear  to  prevent  tenants  taking  advantage  of 
it  ? — I have  read  something  in  the  papers  about  it,  but 
I have  no  official  knowledge  of  the  least  improper 
combination  against  the  Act  either  on  the  part  of 
tenants  or  of  landlords. 

2157.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Act  of  1885  has 
had  a fail-  trial  at  present? — No.  The  Act  of  1870 
got  a trial  of  eleven  years.  The  Act  of  1881  got  a 
trial  of  four  years.  The  Act  of  1885  ought  to  get  a 
trial  of  ten  years. 

2158.  I think  we  have  the  figures  of  the  number  of 
applications  ? — The  Act  of  1885  has  in  twelve  months 
accomplished  twice  as  much  in  the  way  of  land  pur- 
chase as  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  effected  in  fifteen 
years. 

2159.  Mr.  Neligan. — More,  according  to  Mr.  Lynch  ? 
— The  number  of  cases  sanctioned  is  3,081,  as  against 
1,431  under  the  two  preceding  Acts.  The  amount 
sanctioned  is  £1,335,286,  as  against  £657,356  under 
the  two  preceding  Acts,  during  fifteen  years. 

2160.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  tenants 
will  come  forward  in  increased  quantities,  even  more 
than  they  have  now  ? — Yes.  Every  day  they  are 
coming  in  in  larger  numbers.  My  apprehension  is 
tliat  they  will  come  in  in  too  great  numbers. 

2161.  Lord  Milltown. — You  mean  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  money  available  ? — No,  but  with  regard 
to  the  due  operation  of  the  Act.  I object  to  a 
rush.  The  administration  of  the  Act  is  a matter 
involving  the  utmost  responsibility  and  requiring 
the  utmost  care,  and  I think  it  would  be  unfortunate 
if  there  were  such  a rush  that  business  would  have 
either  to  be  delayed  or  to  be  done  indiscriminately 
and  hastily. 

2162.  The  President. — Do  you  have  to  refuse  many 
applications? — We  appear  to  have  refused  approxi- 
mately 500  applications,  amounting  to  £200,000. 
Those  are  approximate  figures. 


2163.  500  refused  as  against  a little  over  3,000 
granted  ? — Yes. 

2164.  You  do  not  give  any  reason,  I think,  for 
your  refusal  ? — We  say  that  we  are  not  satisfied  with 
the  security  or  with  the  title,  as  the  case  may  be.  If 
the  difficulty  be  as  to  the  security,  it  is  open  to  the 
parties  to  apply  for  a lesser  sum.  If  the  difficulty  be 
as  to  the  title,  it  is  open  to  the  parties  to  endeavour 
to  rectify  it. 

2165.  And  you  inform  them  why? — If  the  security 
be  insufficient  it  is  our  present  practice  to  inform  .them, 
if  they  apply  to  us,  how  much  we  should  be  prepared 
to  advance. 

2166.  Mr.  Keligan. — Your  present  practice? — Yes. 
At  first  wo  did  not  do  so. 

2167.  The  President. — What  number  of  years’ 
rental  is  it  generally  calculated  upon? — We  do  not 
decide  by  average.  We  decide  each  case  scrupulously 
on  its  own  merits. 

2168.  Do  you  take  in  the  first  instance  so  many 
years’  rental  as  a fair  sum  ? — No  ; we  consider  all  the 
circumstances  of  each  case.  We  do  not  act  on  any 
rule  of  average.  But  if  your  lordship  wishes  to  know 
what,  on  the  whole,  lias  been  the  result — what  has  been 
the  average  rate  on  the  whole — I can  give  you  the 
figures. 

2169.  Lord  Milltown. — Eighteen  years’  purchase? 
— Eighteen  years  purchase  on  the  loans  that  have 
been  sanctioned. 

2170.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is,  the  Act  of  1885  ? 
—Yes. 

2171.  The  President. — I did  not  mean  that  you 
dealt  on  a rule  of  average,  but,  taking  the  average, 
that  would  be  the  number  of  years’  purchase?— 
Eighteen  years’  purchase. 

2172.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  that  been  the  judicial 
rent  as  a rule,  or  how  is  the  rent  ascertained  ? — Ordi- 
narily when  a judicial  rent  has  been  fixed  this  weighs 
with  us  as  a fact,  but  our  general  rule  is  to  get  the 
lands  inspected,  and  if  we  think  it  desirable,  we 
get  an  estimate  from  the  inspector  as  to  what  a fail- 
rent  should  be,  and  we  do  not  lend  a larger  sum 
than  the  fair  rent  would  in  the  average  of  years 
suffice  to  pay  the  instalments  of.  We  try  to  keep  safe 
within  the  limit  of  extreme  prices,  and  to  lend  only 
such  an  amount  that  the ' purchaser  is  likely  in  the 
average  of  years  to  be  able  to  pay. 

2173.  The  President. — Can  you  suggest  any  improve- 
ment in  the  Act,  or  anything  that  could  be  done  to 
make  it  work  even  more  successfully  than  it  does  now  ? 
—On  the  whole  the  Act  is  succeeding.  It  will  succeed 
if  it  gets  a fair  chance.  At  present  we  have  to  wait  for 
the  higgling  of  the  market  to  be  over.  Parties  are 
unreasonable  with  each  other,  tenants  expecting  to 
get  land  too  cheaply,  and  landlords  often  waiting  to 
get  ton  high  a price.  But  when  that  higgling  of  the 
market  is  over,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  a very 
large  extension  of  the  working  of  the  Act.  I strongly 
object  to  perpetual  chopping  and  changing  of  legisla- 
tion as  regards  land.  The  Legislature  would  destroy 
the  chancc-s  of  any  Act  if  as  soon  as  it  was  a few  months 
in  operation  something  else  was  proposed.  Therefore 
any  suggestions  of  mine  would  be  on  the  lines  of 
the  Act  that  I administer,  and  merely  to  facilitate  its 
working.  One  suggestion  of  mine  that  I would 
respectfully  submit  to  your  lordship  and  the  Com- 
mission is  as  regards  head  rents.  We  find  that  they 
are  a constantly  recurring  obstacle. 

2174.  The  consent  of  the  man  who  has  the  head 
rent  is  necessary  ? — It  is,  my  lord. 

2175.  Lord  Milltown. — Not  quite  so.  Do  you 
mean  to  say  that  the  purchase  cannot  be  effected  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  head  landlord  ? — I mean  that 
the  existence  of  considerable  head  rents  often  makes 
it  imprudent  to  lend,  and  that  the  head  rent  cannot 
be  bought  without  the  owner’s  consent. 
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2176.  Has  the  head  landlord  a veto? — Yes.  He  can 
say — “ I won’t  sell.” 

2177.  But  he  cannot  prevent  the  middleman  selling  ? 
— He  can  refuse  to  sell  his  head  rent,  and  thus  x-ender 
advances  to  tenants  unsafe. 

2178.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  consent  applies  oxxly  to 
his  own  head  rent,  his  own  interest? — Yes. 

2179.  He  cannot  interfere  with  the  other? — Practi- 
cally it  prohibits  traixsactions  in  a vast  number 
of  cases.  Obviously  it  would  be  imprudent  for  those 
having  the  adnxixxistration  of  State  funds  to  lend  subject 
to  heavy  head  rents.  Therefore  in  a great  number  of 
cases  we  have  to  decline  the  advance  because  we  think 
the  security  subject  to  the  head  rent  is  insxxfficient. 
Anything  that  would  remove  this  obstacle  would 
facilitate  the  administration  of  the  Act.  It  has  been' 
stated  that  there  are  substantial  head  rents  existing 
over  one-third  of  Ireland.  If  this  be  so  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  must  be  seriously  hindered, 
and  in  a great  number  of  cases  absolutely  excluded. 

2180.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  yoxx  any  idea  of 
what  proportion  that  one-third  bears  to  the  whole 
agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  ? — No. 

2181.  The  President. — Then  how  would  you  pi-opose 
to  meet  this  difficulty  ? — My  suggestion  would  be  that 
the  analogy  of  tithe-x-entcharges  should  be  followed, 
and  that  it  should  be  rendered  compulsox-y  on  the 
landlord  to  sell  at  say  twenty-two  and  a half  years’ 
purchase. 

2182.  Lord  Milltown. — The  head  rent? — The  head 
rexxt. 

2183.  The  President.- — I suppose  the  head  rent  is 
looked  upon  as  a vex-y  good  investment,  and  that  it  has 
always  been  very  safe? — So  have  tithe-x-entcharges. 
According  to  the  legislation  affecting  tithe-rentcharges, 
which  were  just  as  good  as  head  rents,  the  price  is 
fixed  at  that  rate. 

2184.  Twenty-two  and  a half  years? — Twenty-two 
and  a half  years’  purchase.  Another  meaxxs  of  facili- 
tating the  operation  of  the  Act  would  require  more 
consideration.  There  is  more  to  be  said  for  and 
against  it.  A vex-y  large  propox-tion  of  Ireland  is 
heavily  mortgaged.  The  present  owners,  that  is,  the 
mortgagors,  are  living  on  very  slender  max-gins.  If 
they  arrange  for  a sale  of  their  estates,  say  at  eighteen 
years’  purchase,  that  margixx  vanishes  in  a great  many 
cases.  Thus  they  naturally  object  to  the  sale  of  their 
estates. 

2185.  Their  consent  is  always  required? — Yes,  our 
Act  is  based  on  the  consent  of  the  parties. 

2186.  And  the  mortgagee  cannot  stop,  I suppose, 
the  sale  except  the  proceeds  wont  cover  his  own  mort- 
gage— fie  cannot  stop  it  absolutely? — Incases  which  are 
worked  by  conveyance,  he  may  object  to  join  in  the 
conveyance.  The  question  is  whether  in  that  state  of 
facts  a very  large  proportion  of  Ireland  is  to  be  for  ever- 
excluded  from  the  operation  of  the  Land  Purchase 
Act,  and  whether  the  system  of  dual  ownership  is  to 
subsist  continuously  on  that  very  large  propox-tion.  It 
is  a very  grave  question,  but  my  view  would  be  that  in 
such  a case  it  might  be  rendered  optional  with  either 
party,  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant,  to  apply  to 
have  a fair  price  fixed  by  the  Commission. 

2187.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  which  to  buy  out  the 
mortgagee  ? — At  which  to  buy  out  the  land,  and  vest  it 
in  the  tenants. 

2188.  That  would  in  effect  be  buying  out  the  mort- 
gagee ? — It  would  clear  the  land. 

2189.  Lord  Milltown. — In  case  of  laud  under  mort- 
gage this  suggestion  is  ? — Yes. 

2190.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  fix  a fair  value  for  the 
mox-tgage  ? — To  fix  a faix-  price  for  the  land,  and  sell 
it  discharged  of  the  mortgage. 

2191.  Not  value,  but  price? — To  fix  a fair  price  for 
the  land. 

2192.  The  President. — That  is  to  say  if  the  landlord 
and  tenant  are  both  willing  ? — Our  present  system  is 
based  on  mutual  agreement  as  to  price.  But  in  a 
vast  number  of  cases  the  parties  cannot  ttgree.  My 


suggestion  to  meet  this  difficulty  is,  that  if  either  Oct  is,  i886. 
party  desire  to  purchase  or  sell,  he  should  be  at  liberty 
to  apply  to  the  Commission  to  fix  a fair  price,  and  George 
that  the  other  pax-ty  should  be  bound  to  sell  or  buy,  MacCarthy. 
as  the  case  may  be,  at  the  price  so  fixed. 

2193.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  do  you  call  the  land- 
lord in  that  case  ? — The  mortgagor.  He  is  technically 
the  landlord.  In  other  words,  if  the  laxxdlord  desire 
to  sell  and  the  tenant  refuse,  I would  suggest  that  the 
commission  should  have  power  to  try  the  case  axxd  fix 
a fair  price.  If  the  tenant  be  willing  to  purchase 
and  the  landlord  from  one  cause  or  another  refuse,  1 
would  suggest  that  the  commission  should  have  power 
to  fix  a fair  price. 

2194.  Lord  Milltown. — Let  us  understand  that. 

To  what  land  do  you  wish  this  to  apply  ? — To  all  land. 

2195.  No  matter  how  small  or  how  large? — No 
matter  how  small  or  how  large,  provided  the  holding 
be  agricultural  or  pastoral. 

2196.  Anyland,  subject  to  any  mortgage? — The  chief 
object  of  the  suggestion  is  to  meet  the  difficulty  about 
mortgages. 

2197.  I want  you  to  meet  my  difficulty? — Certainly, 
my  lox-d,  if  you  will  be  good  enough  to  state  your 
difficulty.  What  is  your  difficulty  ? 

2198.  I want  to  know  to  what  land  you  wish  this 
compulsory  power  to  apply  ? — I would  apply  it  to  any 
land. 

2199.  To  any  land? — To  any  land. 

2200.  Mortgaged  or  not? — Mortgaged  or  not. 

2201.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  to  say  you  would 
compel  the  landlord  to  sell  ? — Yes,  at  a fair  pi-ice  to 
be  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

2202.  Lox-d  Milltown. — Or  the  tenant  to  buy? — 

Yes,  at  a fair  price  so  fixed. 

2203.  The  President — Either  party  ? — Either  party. 

Another  alteration  appears  to  be  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners.  It  is  a small  matter, 
but  it  would  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act  if  we 
were  not  obliged  to  require  the  tenant  in  each  case  to 
execute  a mortgage  deed. 

2204.  Lord  Milltown. — Yes,  that  was  suggested  by 
Mr.  Lynch  ? — I think  it  would  be  better  if  our  order 
would  have  the  effect  of  charging  the  lands  in  the 
same  way  as  the  order  of  the  Board  of  Works  under 
the  Act  of  1870. 

2205.  The  President. — To  buy  the  land  subject  to 
the  mortgage  ? — I suggest  that  our  order  should  charge 
the  land  with  the  amount  of  the  advance  x-epayable 
by  instalments. 

2206.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  would  that  be  a gain  ? — 

It  would  save  expense  and  facilitate  working. 

2207.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  stamp — do  you 
register  ? — Our  mortgages  must  be  stamped  and 
registered. 

2208.  And  at  present  your  mortgage  is  a very 
simple  one? — A very  simple  one.  We  generally 
combine  it  with  the  conveyance  in  one  deed. 

2209.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  hindrance 
that  you  can  state? — The  operation  of  the  Act  has 
been  hindered  by  an  unwise  attempt  on  the  part  of 
some  land  agents  to  coerce  tenants  into  buying  and 
as  to  the  terms  of  buying. 

2210.  Then  according  to  your  plan  the  landlord 
could  force  sales  at  any  moment — the  landlord  or  agent 
could  force  them  to  buy  at  any  moment  ? — At  a fair 
price  to  be  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal. 

2211.  Then  what  you  say  is  they  attempt  to  coex-ce 
them  to  buy  at  an  unfair  price  ? — To  buy  at  their  own 
price,  which  may  or  may  not  be  fair. 

2212.  Lox-d  Milltown. — What  the  tenant  considers 
an  unfair  price,  to  put  it  milder  ? — And  sometimes 
what  we  also  consider  an  unfair  price. 

2213.  The  agent  tries  to  compel  the  tenant  to  pur- 
chase at  what  the  tenant  considers  an  unfair  price  ? — 

I do  not  think  any  man  ought  to  be  able  to  compol 
another  to  buy  at  his  own  price.  A contract  is 
worthless  unless  it  is  free.  Neither  party  should 
dictate  terms  to  the  other. 
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2214.  The  President. — How  does  he  exercise  the 
pressure  1 — By  telling  the  tenant  he  must  either  sigh 
a contract  for  sale  or  go  out.  I have  seen  letters  of 
this  class.  I have  a letter  in  my  possession  from  an 
extensive  land  agent  telling  the  tenant  that  the  sheriff 
could  not  be  put  off  beyond  to-morrow,  but  that  if  she 
handed  the  sheriff  the  contracts  for  purchase  duly 
executed  he  would  not  take  possession.  Surely  a 
contract. signed  under  such  circumstances  cannot  be 
free. 

2215.  Then  the  tenant  can  apply  for  a judicial 
lease  can’t  he  ? — Not  if  eviction  is  hanging  over  his 
head  ; he  must  go  out. 

2216.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  Tie  has  six  months  to 
sell  ? — Yes,  he  has  an  equity  of  redemption. 

2217.  He  could  get  a judicial  term  which  is  practi- 
cally tenure  for  ever,  renewable  every  fifteen  years, 
and  offer  to  sell  1 — But  he  may  be  put  out  altogether 
if  he  cannot  pay  up  the  arrears  of  rent. 

2218.  If  there  is  a judicial  rent  1 — But  if  there  are 
heavy  arrears,  and  in  this  case  there  were  heavy 
arrears. 

2219.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  what  was  the  effect  of  this 
letter  of  the  extensive  agent  ? — The  tenant  agreed  to 
sign  the  contract. 

2220.  The  letter  was  telling  him  that  he  must  do 
it? — Giving  her  the  option  of  either  signing  the  con- 
tract for  sale  or  being  put  out  by  the  sheriff. 

2221.  The  President. — And  this  was  a case  in  which 
the  tenant  had  become  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
landlord  owing  to  the  large  arrear  of  rent  1 — Owing  to 
her  owing  large  arrears  of  rent. 

2222.  Lord  Milltonm,. — So  that  it  is  really  a ques- 
tion of  whether  a landlord  should  enforce  his  judicial 
rights  or  sell  the  property.  He  had  a decree  against 
the  tenant,  and  he  said  “ I will  hold  my  hand,  and 
not  exercise  this  decree  if  you  buy  the  estate.”  Is 
not  that  what  it  came  to  1— -The  words  of  the  letter 
are  pretty  much  what  I have  told  your  lordship.  It 
was  of  course  open  to  the  landlord  to  exercise  his 
judicial  lights. 

2223.  Yes,  but  it  must  come  to  that,  because  he 
could  not  turn  him  out  otherwise  ?— No  doubt. 

2224.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  had  a judicial  right? — He 
had  a judicial  right,  but  one  of  the  elements  by  which 
we  judge  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  security  is  the  fact 
that  the  parties  at  both  sides  being  independent  of 
each  other,  have  agreed  upon  the  price.  That  element, 
at  all  events,  vanishes  if  one  party  can  coerce  the 
other  to  agree  to  any  price  he  likes. 

2225.  If  one  is  a large  debtor,  and  the  other  a 
large  creditor,  which  unfortunately  is  the  state  of 
things  that  exists?  — Yes,  unfortunately  it  is  very 
often  so. 

2226.  Sir  James-  Gaird. — Do  you  know  what  was 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  that  he  mentioned  ? — 

I do  not  remember.  We  have  a great  many  com- 
plaints, some,  I presume,  not  well  founded,  some,  I am 
afraid,  well  founded,  of  such  attempts  at  coercing 
tenants  into  buying,  and  as  to  terms  of  purchase,  and 
we  have  set  our  faces  against  that  system  as  being 
wholly  foreign  to  the  spirit  of  the  Act. 

2227.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  the  tenant  that  signs 
the  agreement  that  makes  the  complaint  ? — Yes,  he 
virtually  says,  “ I have  signed  under  duress.” 

2228.  The  President. — And  you  have  no  procedure 
as  to  whether  undue  pressure  was  put  upon  the  ten- 
ant to  make  him  sign? — Prinia  facie  of  course  the 
contract  ought  to  hold  good,  and  we  throw  upon  who- 
ever objects  the  burden  of  proving  by  evidence  or 
otherwise,  that  objection. 

2229.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  do  you  go  into  the 
whole  question,  and  hear  them  both  on  it  ? — Yes,  if 
necessary. 

2230.  Sir  James  Gaird.—— Then  if  no  objection  is 
made  ? — The  sale  goes  on. 

2231.  Then  the  tenant  might  be  really  coerced 
into  a purchase  that  was  disadvantageous  to  him  ? — . 
He  might. 


2232.  And  you  have  no  means  of  knowing  that  ? — . 
We  have  this  check  upon  it  that  in  most  cases  we 
send  down  an  inspector  to  accertain  and  report  to  us 
what  really  the  land  is  security  for,  and  we  form 
our  own  judgment,  as  to  whether,  taking  all  things 
into  account,  the  security  is  sufficient  for  the  advance 
proposed. 

2233.  And  unless  the  price  seems  to  you  from  the 
report  you  receive  to  be  a fair  price  you  will  not  allow 
it  to  go  on  ?• — We  are  bound  not  to  lend  unless  we  are 
satisfied  with  the  security. 

2234.  The  President. — And  in  protecting  yourself 
you  also  protect  the  tenant? — Yes;  that  was  the  point 
that  I wished! to  bring  out  in  reply  to  Sir  James  Caird. 

2235.  Mr.  Neligan. — So  that  really  he  has  that 
protection — he  has  the  protection  of  getting  the  case 
tried  before  you  if  he  alleges  duress,  and  he  has  the 
further  protection  that  you  do  not  deal  with  it  till  you 
have  had  a report  from  your  own  inspector  ? — Yes.  (To 
President.)  I may  also  observe,  my  lord,  that  lookin'* 
at  it  as  a matter  of  policy,  it  appears  to  me  most 
injudicious  for  landlords  or  land  agents  to  adopt  this 
course.  Obviously  tenants  won’t  be  bullied  into  buying. 
If  you  want  them  to  buy  you  must  not  try  to  bully 
them  into  it. 

Lord  Milltonm.— Y oh  make  them  at  once  think  it 
is  to  their  disadvantage  ? — You  must  let  them  free  to 
judge  for  themselves. 

2236.  The  President. — Have  you  found  that  the  de- 
tention of  one-fifth  of  the  price  from  the  landlord  has 
had  any  effect  in  preventing  the  landlord  agreeing  to 
sell  ? — The  retaining  the  guarantee  deposit  is  a very 
considerable  difficulty  in  many  cases;  but  it  is  a 
difficulty  that  I do  not  see  any  means  of  obviating. 
The  first  requirement  of  the  transaction  is  that  security 
for  the  money  of  the  State  should  be  got, — that  we 
should  get  in  one  way  or  another  a pound’s  worth 
of  value  for  every  pound  we  advance. 

2237.  I suppose  in  some  cases  there  is  security 
enough  without  that  one-fifth  ?— We  try  in  every  case 
to  obtain  security  sufficient  for  the  advance  without 
the  one-fifth ; but  then  comes  the  question  of  fluctua- 
tion of  seasons,  further  fluctuation  of  prices,  further 
depression  of  property ; and  in  face  of  those  risks  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  Imperial  taxpayer  ought  to 
be  protected  by  the  guarantee  deposit.  We  have 
selected  with  the  greatest  care,  just  as  we  would  for 
ourselves,  every  security  that  we  have  lent  a shillin'* 
upon,  and  the  average  being,  only  eighteen  years’ 
purchase  and  the  further  security  of  the  guarantee 
deposit  being  taken  ihto  account,  the  money  we  have 
advanced  is  as  safe  as  if  it  were  in  the  Bank  of 
England. 

2238.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  you  might 
have  power  to  dispense  with  the  one-fifth  deposit  iu 
certain  cases  ? — How  is  that  ? 

2239.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  you  might  have  a discre- 
tionary power? — Yes,  that  might  be  worth  considera- 
tion. 

2240.  Lord  Milltonm. — Considering  the  combined 
value  of  the  landlord’s  and  tenant’s  interest,  that  might 
form  a sufficient  security  in  many  cases  ?— -It  might, 
but  I am  in  favour  of  absolute  security  for  the  advances 
to  be  made  by  the  State. 

2241.  And  therefore  it  might  be  advisable  for  your 
commission  to  have  a discretion  as  to  insisting  on  re- 
taining the  one-fifth  ? — I think  so ; but  as  a general 
rule  I should  be  in  favour  of  the  guarantee  deposit. 

2242.  The  President.— Of  retaining  the  guarantee  ? 
— Yes.  The  cardinal  point  is  to  have  the  security 
good.  We  cannot  expect  the  Imperial  Treasury  to 
continue  to  advance  money  unless  the  security  is 
really  abundant.  On  the  present  plan  it  appears  to 
me  to  be  abundant,  that  is,  provided  each  case  is 
carefully  looked  into  without  burry,  and  no  pound  lent 
without  sufficient  security  for  it  independently  of  the 
guarantee  deposit  altogether. 

2243.  I would  ask  a question  with  respect  to 
how  far  the  Act  could  be  expedited  by  providing  secu- 
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rities  through  the  intervention  of  local  authorities  ? — 
My  personal  opinion  is  not  in  favour  of  that  plan. 
It  would  interest  the  local  taxpayers  in  the  repayments, 
and  in  the  preservation  of  order ; but  it  would  make 
the  punctual  honest  and  industrious  men  pay  for  the 
thriftless.  This  is  questionable  policy. 

2244.  I suppose  the  local  authority  would  in  most 
cases  be  very  unwilling  to  mix  themselves  up  with  it1? 
— T should  say  so.  Something  of  that  sort  whs  pro- 
posed by  Mr.  Trevelyan  in  Parliament,  audit  appeared 
to  me  extremely  unlikely  that  any  number  of  men 
would  guarantee  other  people’s  debts. 

2245.  There  was  also  an  idea  that  the  tenants  of  a 
townland  in  a congested  district,  where  there  would  be 
difficulty  in  finding  security  for  any  of  them  indivi- 
dually, might  join  together  and  guarantee  one  another. 
Did  this  appear  to  you  feasible  in  any  way  ? — I do  not 
see  toy  way  to  that,  my  lord.  I may  add  that  as 
regards  congested  districts  my  real  opinion  is  that  our 
Act  ought  not  to  operate  on  congested  districts,  strictly 
speaking.  The  Act  declares  that  we  can  only  make 
advances  in  case  we  are  reasonably  satisfied  with  the 
security.  I confess  that  I am  not  reasonably  satisfied 
with  the  security  of  congested  districts  for  altoost  any 
advance  however  small. 

2246.  Have  you  refused  in  certain  congested  dis- 
tricts ? — "We  have  refused  a very  large  estate  lately ; 
and  we  have  refused  some  others  also.  The  difficulties 
are  immense. 

2247.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  Mr.  Lynch  brought 
us  the  map — I believe  it  was  in  Galway? — Galway 
and  Mayo.  I do  not  think  that  men  administering 
State  funds  could  say  that  they  are  reasonably  satisfied 
that  loans  of  that  sort  would  be  repaid.  It  might 
happen  that  the  market  for  Irish  migratory  labour  in 
England  would  diminish  or  would  cease  altogether. 

2248.  The  President.  —Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  for  a local  authority  or  for  a company  to 
buy  land  throughout  a district,  and  to  manage  it, 
improving  the  condition  of  the  tenants,  and  then 
eventually  to  sell  to  them  as  they  became  better  off? — 
Something  of  that  kind,  my  lord,  was  in  my  mind, 
namely,  that  another  Commission  should  have  the  power 
to  buy  estates  in  congested  districts,  and  should  do 
whatever  the  Case  required  in  order  to  solve  what  after 
all  is  the  most  difficult  crux  in  the  Irish  land  question ; 
and  then,  having  Cleared  the  way,  so  to  speak,  they 
might  apply  to  us  in  their  capacity  of  landlords  to  make 
advances,  and  so  have  repaid  the  advances  they  had 
already  made,  or  a substantial  portion  of  them. 

2249.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  Commission  has  that 
power  now? — Our  Commission  has  the  power  of  making 
advances  on  any  land  in  Ireland. 

2250.  Including  the  congested  districts? — Including 
the  congested  districts. 

2251.  The  President. — But  only  to  the  tenants? — 
Only  to  the  tenants,  and  provided  that  we  are  satisfied 
that  the  repayments  are  reasonably  well  secured. 

2252.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  not  that  a very  neces- 
sary condition  on  the  part  of  the  Government  ? — Most 
necessary,  reasonable,  and  desirable. 

2253.  The  President. — But  you  would  have  to  get 
further  powers  to  advance  money  to  an  hatennecliate 
party  between  you  and  the  tenants  ? — If  the  idea  in 
my  mind  were  worked  out,  the  new  Commission  would 
become  the  landlords  of  the  congested  district,  and 
they  would  square  the  farms,  and  then  they  as  land- 
lords and  the  tenants  as  tenants  could  apply  to  us. 

2254.  Lord  Milltovm. — But  where  are  they  to  get 
the  purchase-money  ? — Imperial  funds. 

2255.  Then  the  same  difficulty  arises  exactly— the 
same  difficulty  would  arise  in  their  Case  as  in  yours, 
there  is  no  security? — No,  because  such  a Commission 
would  possess  powers  of  dealing  with  the  estates  that 
we  do  not  possess. 

2256.  I can  quite  understand  you  wishing  to  shift 
it  to  another  Commission  ? — They  would  have  the 
power  that  we  have  not  of  Squaring  the  farms,  making 
lettings  and  managing  the  estates. 


2257.  They  should  have  the  power  of  overriding  the  Oct.  ns,  iSffc 

Land  Act  of  1881,  otherwise  they  could  not  do  any-  

thing.  You  would  have  to  repeal  that  celebrated  •' 

measure  as  far  as  those  districts  were  concerned  ? — MacCarthy.' 
More  extended  powers  would  be  necessary. 

2258.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  Acts  of  1870  and 
1881  have  rendered  it  more  difficult  T-r-Tliey  have. 

2259.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  projects  of  that  kind  being  carried  out  in 
Ireland  ? — No ; I remember  visiting  a place  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  called  Kingwilliamstown. 

2260.  Sir  James  Caird. — Probably  you  could  tell  us 
something  of  the  history  of  that,  as  an  example  of 
the  Government  endeavouring  to  reclaim  land  as  a pro- 
fitable investment  ? — I have  only  a vague  recollection. 

2261.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  a failure,  Sir  James. 

Witness — My  xocollection  is  that  it  was  a failure. 

2262.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  have  no  other 
instance  in  Ireland  where  the  Government  have  been 
successful  in  a work  such  as  you  hint  at  ? — I did  not 
hint  at  any  such  work  as  that  of  Kingwilliamstown. 

I was  answering  as  to  congested  districts. 

2263.  The  only  instance  that  you  do  recollect  wtis 
a failure  ? — I think  it  was  a failure,  but  I do  not  see. 
the  relevancy  of  the  case. 

2264.  The  President. — I suppose  there  have  been 
many  good  landlords  in  Ireland  who  have  tried  to 
improve  the  congested  districts  ? — Yes;  there  have  been 
some  landlords  also  who,  I think,  have  brought  about 
the  evil  by  allowing  sublettings  and  encouraging  sub- 
division in  order  to  get  increased  rents. 

2265.  Is  there  any  other  remark  that  you  would 
like  to  make? — If  the  fact  be  that  there  has  been-  a 
permanent  depreciation  in  prices  I see  no  reason  why 
judicial  rents  which  were  fixed  on  another  basis  might 
not  be  properly  and  equitably  adjusted  on  the  new 
basis.  If  it  was  just  for  a court  to  fix  a rent  on  one 
state  of  facts,  it  would  be  just  for  the  court  to  fix  a 
rent  on  another  state  of  facts.  Adam  Smith  says  that 
any  fixed  rent  must  in  time  become  an  unfau-  rent. 

2266.  Lord  Milltovm . — To  one  party  or  the  other  ? 

— To  one  party  or  the  other. 

2267.  Mr.  Neligan. — Had  not  Adam  Smith,  when 
he  wrote,  the  recipient  in  his  mind  as  well  as- the 
payer? — I cannot  say.  what  was  in  Adam  Smith’s 
mind.  I think  it  right  to  state  also,- though  it. is  an 
ungracious  thing  to  say,  that  in  the  administration;  ;of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  I found  rents  were  excessive, 
in  Mayo,  in  Kerry,  and  in  Clare. 

2268.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  that? — I wish 
to  say,  sir,  that  in  my  judicial  experience,  looking 
at  the  matter  as  a judge  administering  the  Land 
Act,  in  Mayo,  in  Kerry,  and  in  Clare,  I,  found 
rack-renting  to  prevail  to  an  extent  that  I confess 
was  simply  shocking. 

2269.  The  President.— And  I suppose  you  knocked 
off  a good  deal  of  that? — Certainly  whenever  I.gdt 
the  chance  of  remedying  injustice  I remedied  it.  - 

2270.  Lord  Milltoum. — Is  it  a fair  inference  from 
that  remark  that  elsewhere  you  did  not  find  that  the 
case  ? — It  is  ; in  the  county  of  Limerick  I did  not 
find  it  so. 

2271.  You  know  the  two  Commissions,  the  Bess- 
borough  Commission  and  the  Richmond  Commission, 
both  reported  that  the  land  in  Ireland  was  not 
excessively  let  ? — I can  only  judge  from  my  experience. 

I think  it  was  excessively  lot  in  the  counties  I have 
named. 

2272.  The  President. — And  most  of  the  Commis- 
sioners took  your  view  because  on  the  average  they 
reduced  rents  by  20  to  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  my 
lord.  My  apprehension,  however,  is  that  the  subsequent 
fall  in  prices  have  made  even  these  reduced  rents  too 
high. 

Lord  Milltovm. — The  Bessborough  Commission 
reported  that  the  land  iii  Ireland  was  not  excessively 
rented. 

The  President. — But  against  that  there  is  the  reduc- 
tion of  these  Commissioners. 

' L 2 
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2273.  Mr.  Neligan.—  Have  the  reductions  in  those 
counties  been  larger  than  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

2274.  By  now  much  ? — I could  not  say. 

2275.  The  President. — I suppose  we  have  not  had 
anything  like  experience  enough  yet  as  to  how  long 
the  depression  is  likely  to  last,  to  warrant  a refixing 
of  rents  for  another  fifteen  years  on  any  lower  scale 
than  those  that  have  been  fixed  now  ? — I endeavoured 
to  guard  myself  against  the  assumption  that  I con- 
sidered rents  ought  to  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  excep- 
tional years. 

2276.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  the  exception  becomes  the 
rule  then  you  would  ? — Just  so. 

2277.  The  President. — Then  as  to  the  re-adj  ustment 
of  rents,  I would  ask  a word  or  two  about  the  sliding 
scale — have  you  thought  of  that? — I think  it  is 
founded  on  justice,  and  it  is  somewhat  analogous  to  a 
provision  in  the  old  Roman  law.  There  was  an  analo- 
gous provision  in  the  code  of  Justinian. 

2278.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  we  went  to  that  we  should 
find  many  precedents  that  we  should  be  very- 
sorry  to  adopt. 

2279.  The  President. — There  would  be  a difficulty 
in  forming  a basis  for  the  purpose  of  starting  it? — 
There  would.  Then  the  -metayer  system,  which  is 
based  on  the  partnership  principle,  brings  about  the 
same  result. 

2280.  Lord  Milltoum. — Are  you  not  afraid  that  it 
would  lead  to  excessive  litigation? — It  would  have 
that  drawback. 

2281.  Unless  it  was  absolutely  self-acting?— If  a 
basis  of  prices  were  once  fixed  it  might  be  made  to  a 
large  extent  self-acting. 

2282.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  as  a rule 
would  prefer  a shifting  scale  of  that  character  to  a 
fixed  rent — do  you  think  that  they  would  rather  run 
their  chance  of  a fixed  rent  than  have  the  possibility 
of  a rise  ? — Unless  the  fixed  rent  was  perhaps  unfairly 
low,  I think  they  would  rather  have  the  rent  adjusted 
from  year  to  year  in  accordance  with  the  actual  facts 
of  the  case. 

2283.  You  think  they  would  ? — I think  they 
would.  On  the  whole  the  people  love  justice  and 
this  is  just. 

2284.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  if  a 
sliding  scale  could  be  established  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  forming  a basis  are  not  insuperable  ? — I think 
not.  It  is  a matter  of  collection  and  verification  of 
agricultural  returns. 

2285.  Lord  Milltoum. — I should  just  like  to  ask 
you  one  or  two  more  questions  ? — Very  well,  my  lord. 
May  I say  this  ? Some  people  appear  to  think  that 
we  are  bound  to  lend  money  to  whoever  asks  it,  and 
there  have  been  some  complaints  made,  which  no  doubt 
you  will  hea* , that  we  have  refused  applicants.  Our 
tendency  is  in  favour  of  loans.  Our  duty  is  to  facili- 
tate and  not  to  obstruct,  but  we  are  bound  not  to  lend 
unless  we  are  satisfied  with  the  security.  You  were 
going  to  ask  me  something,  my  lord. 

2286.  Yes.  You  said  in  one  of  your  earlier  answers 
that  you  had  occasionally  refused  applications  on  the 
ground  of  the  title  being  bad  ? — Yes. 

2287.  Were  there  many  instances  of  that  ? No ; 

very  few. 

2288.  I believe  the  Act  provides  for  some  simple 
proof  of  title,  does  it  not? — I cannot  say  that  it  does. 
There  are  many  technical  difficulties  got  over  by 
conferring  upon  us  the  powers  that  Land  Judges 
have. 

2289.  The  power  of  giving  an  indefeasible  title  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  exercise  of  this  power  involves  so  many 
precautions  that  it  is  rarely  used. 

2290.  Is  there  any  suggestion  that  you  can  make,  Mr. 
MacCarthy,  because  it  is  an  important  point,  to  lessen 
that  difficulty  of  proving  title  ? — No,  my  lord,  I am 
afraid  that  the  title  must  be  proved  somehow  or  other. 


We  cannot  lend  on  bad  titles,  and  the  proof  that  titles 
are  good  is  necessarily  slow  under  the  existing  system 
of  law. 

2291.  Then  in  those  cases  where  yotr  refused  you 
were  satisfied  that  the  title  was  not  a good  one  ? — 
Yes. 

2292.  It  was  not  from  any  difficulty? — Simply  that 
the  title  was  bad. 

2293.  With  regard  to  the  head-rents  I should  think 
I should  not  be  very  far  wrong  if  I said  that  previous 
to  the  Land  Act  of  1881  head-rents  were  the  very 
best  security  in  Ireland — they  were  then  sold  not  un- 
frequently  at  thirty  years’  purchase?— I have  had  no 
experience  of  such  a high  price  as  that.  I have  known 
them  sold  at  twenty-five. 

2294.  Were  they  ever  sold  at  less  than  twenty-five 
before  1881 1— Yes. 

2295.  Before  1881  ? — Yes.  I have  had  professional 
experience  of  their  being  sold  at  much  less  than 
twenty-five.  That  would  not  apply  to  head-rents  in 
towns,  for  instance,  but  to  agricultural  head-rents. 

2296.  1 mean  head-rents,  which  means  as  a rule 
in  Ireland  rent  that  was  fixed  150  or  200  years  ago, 
and  which  now  does  not  represent  perhaps  a fourth 
or  fifth  part  of  Griffith’s  valuation.  Do  you  mean  to 
say  that  in  your  experience  such  a rent  as  that  was 
sold  previous  to  1881  at  less  than  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase? — Yes. 

2297.  Really? — Most  certainly. 

2298.  It  must  have  been  in  very  exceptional  cir- 
cumstances ? — T do  not  think  so.  Hancock’s  return 
shows  that  the  average  is  less. 

2299.  You  are  aware  that  the  Land  Commissioners, 
when  fixing  the  price  of  the  Church  head  rents,  fixed 
the  minimum  at  twenty-five  years  ? — Hence  veiy  few 
of  them  were  bought. 

2300.  I bought  unfortunately  some.— Very  few 
were  bought,  and  the  high  price  rendered  these  pro- 
visions unsuccessful. 

2301.  That  was  the  very  least  they  consented  to 
take.  It  made  the  Act  inoperative  in  that  respect. 
They  fixed  too  high  a price  in  my  opinion  and  so 
rendered  that  portion  of  the  Act  inoperative. 

2302.  But  surely  the  security  is  ample  and  there 
are  many  head  rents  better  secured  even  than  those 
of  the  Church  ? — A t least  as  well  secured. 

2303.  And  does  it  not  seem  to  you  to  be  a rather 
harsh  proposal  to  compel  the  owners  of  those  head 
rents  which  are  perfectly  secured  to  sell  them  for 
twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase  whether  they 
like  it  or  not,  and  thereby  deprive  them  of  a very 
large  portion  of  a certain  income  ?— It  does  appear  to 
me  that  in  carrying  out  a great  social  change  everyone 
must  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  something,  to  give  and 
take  a little,  and  I think  the  man  who  gets  twenty- 
two  and  a half  years’  purchase  in  consols  for  his  head 
rents  is  not  an  object  of  compassion. 

2304.  How  do  you  calculate  how  much  he  sacrifices  ? 
— There  is  a sacrifice. 

2305.  Have  you  calculated  how  much  of  his  in- 
come he  would  immediately  lose  ? — He  would  lose  in 
money,  but  he  would  gain  in  security  of  investment 
and  in  punctuality  of  payment. 

2306.  Would  he  not  lose  at  least  thirty  per  cent  ? 

I do  not  think  so. 

2307.  It  is  a rule  of  three  sum? — There  are  other 
investments  open  which  would  affect  the  proportion. 

2308.  Are  there  investments  open  where  you  could 

safely  get  more  than  three  and  a half  per  cent.  ? I 

think  I could  point  out  some  to  your  lordship. 

Lord  Milltoum. — I wish  you  would. 

2309.  The  President.— Do  you  know  what  headrents 
are  selling  for  in  the  market  ?— No,  my  lord.  My  pro- 
fessional experience  ceased  some  years  ago.  Since 
your  lordship  was  good  enough  to  appoint  me  to  office 
I have  had  no  professional  experience. 

2310.  Lord  MiUtovm. — But  recollect  this  that  the 
head  rents  originated  in  landlords  letting  their  lands 
on  leases  renewable  for  ever  at  a fixed  rent,  sometimes 
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below  the  then  average  rent  of  the  land,  and  that  the 
one  advantage  which  they  secured  for  themselves  and 
their  descendants  was  that  this  small  rent  would  be 
paid  with  certainty,  and  in  the  meantime  the  persons 
to  whom  they  had  let  that  land  on  those  terms  under 
those  leases  obtained  large  incomes,  and  estates,  and 
property.  Well,  don’t  you  think  it  a rather  harsh 
thing  now  to  go  to  those  persons  and  say  you  shall 
sell  this  small  but  hitherto  perfectly  secured  income 
which  you  had  reserved  to  yourself  out  of  your  pro- 
perty at  the  arbitrary  price  of  twenty-two  and  a half 
years’  purchase  1 — It  would  be  asking  them  to  make 
some  sacrifice. 

2311.  Why  should  they  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
sacrifice  1 — For  the  good  of  the  whole  community. 

2312.  Mr.  Neligan. — Why  shouldnotthe  community 
join  in  the  sacrifice  1 — It  does  join  by  advancing  the 
cash. 

2313.  Lord  Mittlovm. — Would  it  not  be  fair  if  you 
compel  the  owners  of  land  to  take  two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  their  estate  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
that  you  and  I should  help  to  bear  the  owners'  loss  ? — 
No,  there  is  always  a great  difference  between  landed 
estate  and  other  estate.  Besides  you  over-state  the 
sacrifice. 

2314.  Surely  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
case  of  the  head  landlord  who  only  receives  a fixed 
income  from  his  land  which  does  not  represent  a fourth 
part  of  its  letting  value,  in  many  instances  not  a 
hundredth  part,  and  yet  you  would  deprive  him  of 
that  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  for  the  good  of  the 
general  community  ? — I think  that  everyone  connected 
with  land  ought  to  be  prepared  to  make  some  sacrifice, 
and  the  sacrifice  of  a man  who  gets  twenty-two  and  a 
half  years’  purchase  is  not  a sacrifice  that  draws  any 
tears  from  my  eyes. 

2315.  But  an  ordinary  estate  would  sell  for  that? — 
We  find  not. 

2316.  Your  average  so  far  has  been  eighteen  years 
but  there  have  been  many  instances  of  an  estate 
selling  at  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase? — 
Very  few  at  the  present  time. 

2317.  At  present  do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
although  the  Act  is  voluntary  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
holder  of  the  estate  goes  you  would  make  it  compul- 
sory on  the  head  landlord  ? — Yes. 

2318.  So  that  be  is  to  be  the  only  party  compelled  ? 
— In  order  as  I have  said,  to  carry  out  a great  national 
work,  and  to  remove  the  impediments  that  the  existence 
of  head  rents  over  one-third  of  Ireland  presents,  it 
would  be  desirable  to  compel  the  head  landlord  to  sell. 

2319.  Oh,  that  is  another  proposition.  I am  not 
prepared  at  present  to  contest  that,  but  I am  objecting 
to  the  price  that  you  are  arbitrarily  fixing.  Take  it 
for  granted  that  it  is  right  to  get  rid  of  a third  owner- 
ship, and  supposing  that  it  is  necessary  and  desirable 
to  give  the  tenant  a clear  title,  query  is  it  fair  to  fix 
an  arbitrary  price  considerably  below  that  which  the 
owner  of  property  has  a fair  right  to  expect? — I 
think  that  it  is,  as  I have  said,  reasonable  that  owners 
of  head-rents  should  so  far  facilitate  a great  national 
and  imperial  work,  and  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
difference  between  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  and 
twenty-five  years!  purchase  is  not  so  great  a sacrifice 
that  I would  have  very  much  sympathy  for. 

2320.  The  man  who  has  to  make  it  would  probably 
feel  the  sacrifice  more  ? — Yes,  that  is  true ; but  I have 
to  look  at  it  judicially. 

2321.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  necessary  that  the 
head  rent  should  disappear — does  it  really  form  any 
great  obstacle  to  the  transaction  of  the  business  ?— 
It  very  often  does,  Sir  James.  We  who  are  bound  to 
be  satisfied  with  the  security  feel  very  great  difficulty 
in  lending  in  the  case  of  lands  which  are  subject  to 
heavy  head  rents. 

2322.  The  charge  is  one  that  does  not  continue,  and 
you  can  estimate  this  charge  very  clearly  ? — But  in 
such  a case  we  would  be  only  lenders  on  a margin,  and 


I know  in  my  professional  experience  that  margins  Oct  16,  iae6. 
which  the  most  skilful  experts  reported  on  as  secure  — 
have  proved  to  be  utterly  valueless  in  recent  years.  Georg*  " 

2323.  That  would  be  of  course  an  element  in  your  MacCarthy. 
consideration  of  the  validity  of  the  mortgage.  You 

will  say,  “There  is  £10  head-rent,  and  that  must  be 
left  aside,”  but  after  that  you  have  abundant  security, 
and  then  if  that  is  the  case  where  is  the  necessity  for 
buying  up  the  head- rent? — Small  head-rents  do  not 
affect  the  security  very  much.  But  suppose  it  was 
£200  or  £300,  or  £500. 

2324.  That  would  be  in  proportion  to  the  whole  rent, 
no  doubt  ? — No,  because  we  cannot  in  any  one  trans- 
action without  the  consent  of  the  Treasury,  lend  more 
than  £3,000,  and  that  purchase  money  will  represent 
only  a small  area,  and  if  that  area  were  subject  along 
with  other  areas  to  a heavy  head-rent,  it  appears  to  me 
that  the  transaction  is  not  one  that  we  who  have  the 
control  of  State  funds  ought  to  sanction,  unless  fully 
satisfied  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  inderfmities. 

2325.  Would  it  be  at  all  common  now  that  there 
should  be  a head-rent  of  £200  on  an  estate  that  was 
•worth  only  £3,000  ? — No ; what  I meant  to  convey 
was  that  we  purchase  a section  for  £3,000,  but  that 
section  in  common  with  the  other  sections  of  the  estate 
is  liable  to  a head-rent,  which  is  often  of  large  amount, 
leaving  only  a slender  margin. 

2326.  And  is  there  no  means  of  apportioning  that 
head-rent  ? — We  have  the  power  of  apportioning  it. 

2327.  But  then  the  objection  seems  to  vanish? — 

I do  not  think  so,  because  it  appears  to  me  not 
equitable  in  most  cases  to  apportion  the  head-rent.  I 
do  not  say  that  I am  not  prepared  to  apportion  rent  in 
some  cases,  and  I wish  to  preclude  myself  from  any 
expression  of  opinion  about  it,  as  I may  have  to 
decide  the  matter  judicially  ; but  speaking  in  general 
terms,  I do  Dot  think  it  is  fair  to  a landlord  to  cut  up 
his  rent  into  fragments,  and  make  him  go  to  a number 
of  people  for  rent. 

2328.  The  President. — It  is  not  fair  to  the  owner  of 
the  head  rent — he  is  the  only  one  to  suffer? — Yes. 

2329.  And  it  is  in  order  to  relieve  the  head  landlord 
that  you  would  compel  him  to  sell  at  twenty-two  and 
a half  years’  purchase? — Yes,  if  I were  the  owner  of 
the  head  rent  I would  prefer  consols  to  a rent  thus 
cut  up  into  precarious  fragments. 

2330.  And  if  he  is  the  only  man  who  suffers  it 
might  be  sufficient  to  give  him  the  option,  and  not  to 
compel  him  ? — No,  because  the  operation  of  the  Act  is 
prevented  over  vast  areas  by  the  existence  of  these 
head  rents. 

2331.  Lord  MiUtown. — You  think  there  are  a good 
many  men  who  would  prefer  to  have  £70  a year  to 
£100 — philosophers,  I suppose? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Or  philanthropists. 

Witness. — I think  you  overstate  the  money  differ- 
ence, and  undervalue  what  has  been  called  the  “sweet 
simplicity  of  three  per  cents.” 

2332.  Lord  MiUtown.  But  surely  that  is  the  exact 
difference  between  twenty-two  and  a-lialf  years  and 
twenty-five  ? — No,  because  there  are  other  investments 
that  the  owner  might  make. 

2333.  He  won’t  have  so  much  money  to  invest? — 

I did  not  quite  apprehond  your  lordship’s  observation. 

I do  not  think  that  twenty-five  years’  purchase  could 
now  be  had  for  head  rent. 

2334.  You  think  that  the  disastrous  effect  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  on  property  has  been  so  great 
that  it  has  depreciated  the  value  of  head  rent  from 
twenty-five  to  twenty-two  and  a half  years'  purchase  ? 

— I did  not  say  so,  and  I do  not  think  so. 

2335.  But  surely  there  is  evidence  that  it  was  at 
that  rate  before? — A great  many  things  havo  happened 
since,  besides  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 

2336.  Nothing  else  has  happened  to  head  rents? — 

Yes. 

2337.  What  else  ? — The  depreciation  of  landed  pro- 
perty. 
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•Oct,  ic,  1886  . 23  3 8.  How  does  that  affect  head  rents? — More  dr 

Mr  John  *ess  **  afi'ec?s  all  landed  property.  May  I say,  my  lord, 
George  however,  that  as  to  the  difference  between  twenty-two 

MacCarthy.  and  a half  and  twenty-five  years  that  is  not  a matter 
that  I would  press  very  much.  Some1  head  rents  may 

be  worth  twenty-five  years’  purchase.  Some  are-not 
worth  twenty  years’  purchase.  Dr.  Hancock’s  average 
is  low  er  than  the  rate  I suggest. 

2339.  It  is  a matter  that  I would  press  very  much 

if  I were  going  to  sell.  But  I was  going  to  say  to 
you — Did  you  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  that  the 
State  having  induced  me  and  other  persons  to  purchase 
head  rents  at  twenty-five  years  should  now  step  in 
and  tell  us  we  must  sell  them  now,  whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  at  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase — does 
that  strike  you-  as  an  equitable  proceeding? — I have 
already  answered,  that  I have  no  very  great 
sympathy  with  people  who  get  twenty-two  and  a half 
years’  purchase  for  their  rents  or  for  their  lands.  May 
I also  say  that  the  interest  of  the  middle  landlord — 
the  middleman — has  to  be  considered  He  would  very 
likely  only  get  fifteen  years  purchase,  and  it  would  be 
very  hard  to  pay  twenty-five  out  of  that.  * 

Lord  MUltown, — But  the  State  might  give  the  25 
to  get  a clear  title. 

2340.  Mr.  Neligcm.—  Judge  O’Hagan  gave  his 

opinion  on  that  matter? — Any  opinion  of  Judge 
O’Hagan  I should  receive  with  great  deference,  and  if 
any  plan  can  be  suggested  by  which,  without  injury 
to  the  middleman 

2341.  Lord  MiUtoum. — But  it  does  not  matter  how 
much  injuiy  to  the  head  landlord  ?■ — I was  going  to  say 
before  your  lordship  interrupted  that  if  any  plan  could 
be  proposed  by  which,  without  injury  to  the  State  or 
to  the  middleman,  the  head  landlord  can  get  his  25 
years’  purchase,  I should  be  very  glad,  indeed. 

2342.  You  do  not  think  that  he  ought  to  get  it  if  it 
implied  injury  to  the  middleman  ? — I think  that  the 
middleman’s  interest  should  be  considered  as  well  as 
the  interest  of  the  head  landlord. 

2343.  Why  should  the  middleman  be  more  sacred 
in  your  eyes  than  the  head  landlord,  Mr.  MacCarthy  ? 
I do  not  quite  see,  but  I do  not  want  to  press  you 
any  more  upon  that  point.  To  go  to  another  matter, 
you  think  it  would  be  very  wise  to  encourage  tenants 
to  advance  money  as  part  of  the  purchase  money,  say 
one-fifth  part,  and  to  give  them  some  independence 
and  self-reliance  ? — I think  it  most  desirable. 

2344  Can  you. suggest  any  method  by  which  that 
could  be  done  ? — The  Act,  I think,  does  provide  for 
that  very  largely.  The  tenant  purchaser  can  pay 
any  amount,  large  or  small,  from  time  to  time,  for  the 
purpose  of  redeeming  his  instalments. 

2345.  But  suppose  that  a man  pays  out  of  his 
• pocket  the  fifth  part  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 

instead  of  allowing  it  to  remain  as  a deposit,  don’t 
you  think  it  would  be  advisable,  if  it  could  be  done, 
that  the  terms  of  purchase  should  be  made  easier  for 
him  than  for  the  tenant  who  does  not  ? — I think,  it 
would  be  desirable. 

2346.  You  cannot  give  us  any  suggestion  for  mak- 
ing this  Act  work  in  the  congested  districts? — As  I 
have  stated,  I think  these  should  be  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  Commission. 

2347.  Mr.  Neligcm. — Have  you  at  all  turned  in 
your  mind  whether  the  fifteen  years’  term  of  ront,  the 
judicial  term  of  fifteen  years,  should  be  reduced  ?— 
Yes,  I should  be  in  favour  of  reducing  it. 

2348.  What  term  would  you  fix  instead  of  it  i — My 
personal  opinion  is  in  favour  of  a sliding  scale,  such  as 
Earl  Oowper  spoke  of. 

2349.  But  independent  of  that? — I would  fix  it 
from  year  to  year. . 

2350.  But  you  would  not  suggest  any  other  term 
of  years  in  place  of  the  fifteen  ? — No  ; I should  be  in 
favour  of  fixing  it  from  year  to- year. 

2351.  Now  it  has  been  stated  that  some  of  the 


applications  you  have  refused  on  the  ground  of  bad  title, 
and  others  on  account  of  insufficient  security? — Yes. 

2352.  I suppose  the  title  has  been  laid  before  you 
—the  abstract  ? — Yes,  we  have  two  examiners  of  title, 
very  eminent  counsel. 

2353.  Quite  so.  When  a man’s  title  is  being  re- 
fused as  being  insufficient,  as  having  a blot  on  it,  do  you 
afford  him  any  opportunity  to  have  that  removed  ? — 
Yes,  he  has  the  amplest  opportunity,  and  the  right  to 
have  the  question  decided  by  the  Judicial  Commis- 
sioner sitting  with  us. 

2354.  He  hears  of  a defect  or  a blot,  and  he  has  an 
opportunity  of  removing  it? — Yes.  On  one  occasion, 
when  there  were  questions  of  title  involved  they  were 
argued  before  Judge  O’Hagan  sitting  with  us.  We 
were  able  to  be  satisfied  that  the  title  was  good,  and 
we  lent  the  money. 

2355.  Then  with  respect  to  something  else  that  has 
been  stated,  in  case  where  you  decline  the  transaction 
on  the  ground  that  the  security  is  insufficient,  you  say 
your  practice  is  to  inform  the  parties  to  what  extent 
you  would  consider  the  security  sufficient? — Yes. 

2356.  I want  to  knqw  how  long  has. that  been  your 
practice  ? — I should  say  for  the  last  two  months.  At 
first  it  was  not  so  frequently  done,  but  finding  some 
complaints  about  it  we  thought  it  reasonable. 

2357 . That  is  what  I want  to  know.  There  were 
complaints? — Yes. 

2358.  And  in  order  to  obviate  those  complaints  you 
made  that  change? — Yes. 

2359.  Mr.  Knipe. — Now,  with  reference  to  this 
Act  of  1885,  you  say  that  you  do  not  think  there  is 
any  combination  to  any  extent  to  interfere  with  its 
working  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I certainly  have  had 
no  judicial  experience  of  anything  of  the  kind.  The 
only  bit  of  experience  that  would  lead  in  that  direction 
was  one  in  which  the  National  League  intervened  on 
the  ground  that  the  tenants  were  coerced,  and  I 
immediately  replied  to  the  secretary  of  the  National 
League  in  the  district  to  say  that  if  the  facts  were 
so,  and  were  proved  to  us,  it  was  our  practice  to 
refuse  applications  in  respect  to  which  such  coercion 


2360.  But  generally  speaking  you  do  not  apprehend 
that  there  is  any  serious  combination  ? — Quite  the  con- 
trary. So  far  as  I can  gather,  the  operations  of  the 
Act  have  been  fairly  facilitated  by  organizations  at 
both  sides. 

_ 2361.  And  it  would  only  be  to  prevent  tenants  from 
giving  more  than  what  they  believe  the  land  is  really 
worth,  iii  reference  to  the  working  of  that  ? — There 
may  be  improper  interference,  but  it  has  not  come 
under  my  notice.  Any  interference  that  occurred 
appears  to  me  to  be  reasonable  and  proper. 

2362.  In  some  cases  you  say  the  landlords  demanded 
too  much,  and  in  other  cases  the  tenant  refused  to  give 
what  would  be  fair,  and  I think  you  intimated  that 
you  believed  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  make  it 
compulsory  to  compel  the  landlords  to  soil  and  the 
tenants  to  buy  ? — I think  it  would  be  a fair  alternative 
to  the  system  of  agreement  when  the  parties  cannot 
agree. 

2363.  And  in  that  case  you  would  refer  the  price 
that  the  landlord  should  get  and  the  tenant  should  rive 
to  the  Land  Commission  ? — Yes. 


t ^ou*-  y°u  ao  not  apprehend  that  that  woulc 
be  a greater  grievance  on  the  landlord  than  the  fixim 
of  the  judicial  rent  was?—' We  should  fix  a fair  price. 

2365.  Yes,  taking  everything  into  account  ?— Yes 
we  should  honestly  try  to  fix  a fair  price,  just  as  we 
honestly  tried  to  fix  a fair  rent. 


2366.  And  you  actually  think  that  this  bill  will  not 
be  extensively  used  except  there  is  some  compelling 
power  ? — I think  it  will  be  extensively  used  even  on 
its  present  basis,  and  in  fact  it  is  extensively  used. 

2367;  Mr.  N eligan. — Till  there  is  some  finality  in 
legislation  ?— Complete  success  cannot  be  expected 
while  this  constant  chopping  and  changing  continue. 
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2368.  Mr.  Knipe. — Might  there  not  be  causes  ex- 
isting that  cause  it  to  be  a greater  success  in  some 
counties  in  Ireland  than  in  others  1 — I do  not  quite 
follow  the  observation. 

2369.  Do  you  think  it  might  not  be  more  extensively 
used  by  some  parties  more  wishful  to  obtain  the  benefit 
of  this  bill  in  some  parts  than  others  ? — Yes,  .certainly. 

2370.  And  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  you  would  make 
it  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

2371.  You  made  a reference  to  coercion,  to  compelling 
tenants  to  buy,  some  agents  that  insisted  on  then1 
tenants  buying.  You  did  not  approve  of  that  1 — No, 
I thought  that  would  be  most  injudicious.  It  is 
opposed  to  the  spiritof  the  Act  that  any  coercion  should 
be  put  by  either  party  on  the  other. 

2372.  Mr.  Neligan. — Those  agents  adopted  the  com- 
pulsory principle,  and  you  advocate  the  compulsory 
system  1— -But  there  was  this  difference,  that  their 
compulsion  was  to  induce  the  opposite  party  to 
adopt  their  own  price.  The  compulsion  which  I 
suggest  — — 

Lord  Milltown. — That  is  exactly  what  you  want  to 
do  with  the  head  landlord. 

Witness. — The  compulsion  which  I suggest  would 
be  to  accept  a fair  price  judicially  ascertained. 


Lord  MUltown. — I do  not  say  I object  to  that. 

2373.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  it  not  be  compul- 
sion to  say  that  either  tenant  or  landlord  should  be 
forced  to  submit  to  a sale .1 — It  would  be  compulsion  to 
law,  not  the  compulsion  of  one  party  by  the  other  party. 

2374.  And  you  deprecate  compulsion! — I deprecate 
compulsion  in  respect  of  an  Act  which  is  based  on  the 
free  agreement  of  the  parties.  But  when  the  parties 
cannot  agree  both  should  submit  to  impartial  and 
legal  arbitrament.  Law  is  necessary  compulsory. 

2375.  Still  it  would  be  compulsion  if  the  landlord 
found  that  he  could  make  more  of  his  income  by  not 
selling,  it  would  be  compulsion  to  force  him  to  sell? — 
It  would,  but  there  would  be  this  difference  that  he 
would  get  a fair  price. 

2376.  Do  you  think  it  a fair  price  to  get  twenty 
years’  purchase  when  he  is  getting  a return  equal  to 
thirty  ? — That  would  not  be  a fair  price. 

2377.  Then  you  say  you  are  in  favour  of  compul- 
sion?— I am  in  favour  of  carrying  out  a system  of 
making  the  tenants  of  Ireland  peasant  proprietors,  and 
I think  this  would  be  facilitated  by  the  introduction  of 
some,  compulsory  system  in  cases  where  the  parties 
cannot  agree  as  to  price. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Monday  morning  at 
11.30  o’clock. 


FIFTH  DAY.— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  18th,  18'S(5. 

Commissioners  present: — Earl  Cowper  (President);  Earl  of  Milltown;  Sir  James  Caird;  Mr. 
Neligan,  and  Mr.  Knipe. 


George  A.  G.  Adamson  examined. 


2378.  The  President. — You  are  one  of  the  valuers 
under  the  Purchase  Act,  1885  ? — Yes,  I am  at  present. 
I was  a Sub-Commissioner  before  that. 

2379.  You  are  also  a land  owner?— Yes,  I rent 
land  as  well. 

2380.  You  have  large  experience  of  land.? — Yes. 

2381.  I don’t  think  we  shall  ask  you  much  about 
the  Act  of  1881.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evi- 
dence from  different  Commissioners  about  that,  but  if 
there,  is  anything  you  wish  to  state  about  your  ex- 
perience of  the  Act  of  1881  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
it  ? — I think  there  is  nothing  I would  be  very  anxious 
to  bring  forward,  except  you  wish  something  about  it. 
There  is  nothing  very  pressing  about  it,  for  I look 
upon  that  Act  as  very  nearly  passed  away. 

2382.  You  mean  the  purchase  clauses? — I am 
speaking  now  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 

2383.  You  mean  the  purchase  clauses  have  passed 
away  ? — No,  but  the  Act  itself ; because  I think  every- 
one’s eye  is  fixed  now  on  the  Purchase  Act. 

2384.  But  I suppose  they  are  still  having  applica- 
tions to  fix  judicial  rents? — I think  it  is  with  the 
view  of  having  a rent  fixed  on  which  to  base  a pur- 
chase. 

2385.  Your  impression  is  that  there  won’t  be  many 
more  applications  after  the  Purchase  Act  comes,  into 
full  play? — Except  for  the  purpose  of  having  rents 
fixed  on  which  to  base  purchases.  I think  the  tenants 
are  all  looking  forward  now  towards  pm-chasing. 

2386. -  You  have  not  been  valuing  lately  under  the 
Act  of  1881  for  the  purpose  of  fixing  judicial  rents  ? — 
Not  since  last  year. 

2387.  With  regard  to  the  Act  of  1885,  I suppose 
when  the  price  is  to  be  fixed  you  are  sent  down  to 
report  upon  the  value? — Whether  I consider  there  is 
sufficient  security  for  the  advance  to  be  made  by  the 
Government. 

2388.  You  merely  answer  whether  the  security  is 
sufficient — you  don’t  fix  the  value  and  send  it  up?— 
Yes,  I fix  the  value  as  well,  for  there  are  p,  certain 


number  of  queries,  and  one  is,  “ Do  you  consider  it 
fair  security  for  the  proposed  advance ; then,  if  not, 
what  sum  would  you  consider  a fair  amount  to  ad- 
vance ? ” 

2389.  The  President. — This  is  entirely  a confidential 
report  made  to  the  Commissioners  and  not  made  kno  wn 
to  the  parties  interested  U— It  is  not  made  known  to 
them,  and  I have  instructions  not  to  indicate  on  the 
land  to  any  party  what  my  valuation  of  the  land  is. 

2390.  Do  you  investigate  the  title  as  well  as  the 
value  of  the  estate,  or  do  you  merely  do  the  valuing? 
— There  is  also  a query,  “ Do  you  know  anything  in 
the  future  or  in  the  antecedent  history  of  the  property 
or  of  the  farm  that  would  interfere  in  any  way  with 
the  security?”  That  is,  obtained  by  questioning  the 
tenants  about  it.  If  not  tedious,  I will  give  you  an 
example.  I was  on  a series  of  farms  the  other  day, 
and  there  was  a large  grazing  farm  that  was  striped 
up  and  given  to  the  tenants.  It  struck  me  as  curious 
how  this  grazing  farm-got  into  the  hands  of  the  land- 
lords, and  I commenced  to  ask  about  it,  and  I found 
the  tenant  had  never  given  up  proper  possession  of 
this  farm,  the  other  tenants  mobbed  him  out  of  it, 
and  the  possession  was  not  legally  in  the  hands  of 
the  landlord. 

2391.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  meaning  of 
striping  it?— By  just  running  fences  in  stripes 
through  the  grazing  farms. 

2392:  And  subdividing  them  amongst  the  tenants? 
— Yes. 

2393.  The  President.-^-Was  this  for  the  purpose  of 
selling  to  the  tenants? — Yes ; I think  that  was  one  of 
the  intentions  of  it.  I found  they  had  not  got  actual 
possession.  The  tenants  did  everything  they  could  to 
get  the  man  who  had  the  grazing  farm  out  in  order  to 
have  it  divided.  He  got  into  arrears  of  rent,  and  I 
think  some  notice  had  been  served,  but  no  ejectment 
or  anything  of  that  kind  had  been  served,  and  the 
small  tenants  drove  the  cattle  off  these  lands  and  then 
it  was  divided  up  amongst  them,  and  I consider  there 
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Oct.  18, 1686.  was  no  legal  possession  taken  from  tlie  man  who  had 
George  A.  G.  *■*“.’  ^aiK*  iUS  grazing,  aild  I was  also  informed  he  was 
Adamson.  going  to  law  to  recover  possession  of  the  land.  It 
is  only  under  circumstances  of  that  kind  that  I inter- 
fere in  any  way  in  the  investigation  of  the  title.  In 
iact  I gather  what  evidence  I can  for  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

2394.  Do  you  take  into  consideration  whether 
much  intimidation  is  going  on  in  the  country  and 
whether  it  is  a safe  investment  ?— No,  I do  not 
When  I first  got  my  instructions  that  was  a question 
I put  to  the  Commissioners,  am  I to  take  the  state  of 
the  country  and  the  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law 
into  account  m fixing  the  price  of  the  land,  and  they 
told  me  you  must  suppose  that  the  law  will  be  en- 
forced. 

2395.  Then  after  you  have  made  your  report  to  the 
two  head  Commissioners  you  have  nothing  more  to  do 
with  it? — No,  unless  they  may  write  more  queries. 

2396.  And  it  is  in  their  discretion  whether  they 
will  make  any  communication  to  either  of  the  parties 
or  not  ? — It  is  in  their  discretion  I am  aware  that 
sometimes  the  question  is  put  to  the  Commissioners 
afterwards,  “How  much  will  you  advance?” 

2397.  And  do  they  generally  state  it?— I know 

some  cases  where,  practically  they  have  done  so.  There 
was  one  peculiar  case  where  there  was  collusion,  I think' 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant,  who  were  relatives’ 
and  the  price  of  the  land — I cannot  exactly  state  the 
figures  from  memory  closely— but  I think  the  price 
TaS  £rh20(h  1 111(1  nofc  consider  tiie  farm  worth  more 

than  £900,  and  the  Commissioners  refused  the  proposal 
Then  the  parties  applied  to  the  Commissioners  to  know 
what  amount  they  would  advance,  and  they  said  £900 
and  the  landlord  said  he  would  take  the  £900.  ’ 

2398.  Then  on  the  average,  as  far  as  you  can  judge, 
how  many  years’  purchase  do  you  consider  a fair  price  ? 
—I  think  with  well  circumstanced  property,  with 
thriving  tenants  twenty  years,  purchase  is  a fair  price. 

2399.  On  the  net  income  or  the  gross  rental  ? On 

the  gross  rental. 

2400.  Is  there  a judicial  rent  on  that  ?— It  may  be 
judicial ; if  it  is  not  judicial  then  on  my  own  valuation, 
which  I suppose  would  be  about  the  judicial  rent.  If 
it  is  a well  circumstanced  property  I look  upon  it  as  a 
fair  price,  and  if  it  is  a badly  circumstanced  property  I 
value  some  as  low  as  fourteen  years’  purchase. 

2401.  Badly  circumstanced  in  what  way in  the 

way  of  rent  being  too  high?— No  ; that  is  Hot  what 
I describe  as  badly  circumstanced.  I will  describe  some 
holdings  I was  on  not  long  ago  that  come  within  my 
ideas  of  that  class.  All  the  tenants  were  paying  on 
an  average  about  £5  or  £6  a year  each.  They  had 
probably  about  ten  or  twelve  acres  each,  and  they 
had  not  a single  lot  of  two  acres  adjoining  another. 

2402.  Sir  James  Gaird. — This  is  in  the  unfavourably 

circumstanced  class?— Yes  ; and  a great  many  of  their 
lots  did  not  amount  to  a quarter  of  an  acre,  and  they 
were  all  scattered  over  two  townlands,  and  there  were 
pieces  of  bog  here  and  a little  bit  of  garden  there,  and 
sometimes  another  would  have  a few  ridges  of  potatoes 
m one  end  of  a field  and  a few  at  the  other,  with 
other  tenants  intervening  between  them.  I came 
to  consider  as  a matter  of  security  to  the  Government 
how  to  deal  with  those,  and  I thought  in  case  of  the 
tenant  failing  to  pay  his  instalments  there  would  be 
great  difficulty  in  the  Government  recovering  money 
by  the  sale  of  these;  lots.  In  the  first  place,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  identify  these  lots.  You  would 
get  no  information  from  the  adjoining  tenants,  and  if 
any  man  came  in  to  buy  the  holding— suppose  the  land- 
lord for  lus  own  defence,  and  to  save  the  deposit  bein^ 
come  down  upon— it  would  be  worth  little  or  nothin? 
to  him.  ° 

2403.  You  have  power,  at  the  request  of  either 
party  in  a case  like  that,  to  re-arrange  the  holdings 
and  make  them  coterminous  ?— I t.binlr  it  must  be 
done  with  the  consent  of  the  parties,  but  it  is  nearly 
impossible  to  get  the.  tenants  to  do  so.  I did  under- 


take a case  of  the  kind,  and  I succeeded  to  a certain 
extent,  but  the  difficulty  I found  was  to  get  land 
of  the  same  quality,  and  it  was  really  a most  difficult 
task,  for  the  tenants  were  most  clamorous  about  it, 
and  I had  to  tell  them  that  unless  these  recommen- 
dations were  carried  out  as  to  consolidation  the  Com- 
missioners would  refuse  to  carry  out  the  loan.  Some 
of  them  had  their  land  better  tilled  than  others 
where  the  land  was  of  the  same  quality ; and  I 
then  came  to  this  arrangement — to  take  any  crop 
they  liked  out'  of  the  land  for  that  year,  and  next 
year  they  were  to  consolidate,  and  I got  them  to  sign 
a consent  to  consolidate  these  pieces  of  land.  But  in 
many  other  cases  they  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal 
they  could  not  agree  about  it.  They  admitted  the 
desirability  of  it,  but  they  say  it  could  not  be  carried 
out. 

2404.  Have  you  been  sent  much  into  the  congested 
districts  to  value? — Some  of  them.  I call  that  a 
rather  congested  district  where  the  holdings  were 
divided  into  small  lots.  The  population  was  not  too 
great  to  subsist  on  the  land.  It  was  not  congested  in 
that  sense,  for  they  were  able  to  live  on  it.  But  I 
think  they  supplemented  it  by  getting  labour. 

2405.  Where  was  that  ? — Leitrim. 

2406.  The  President. — I suppose  in  some  of  the 
congested  districts  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  invest  their  money  merely  on  account  of  its 
being  in  that  state  ? — That  case  I have  refereed  to  is 
one  I have  felt  the  greatest  difficulty  iu  making  up 
my  mind  about,  for  there  is  not  the  slightest  doubt, 
that  a great  many  cases  of  that  kind  should  come 
before  the  Commission,  -because  it  was  the  kind  of 
property  a landlord  would  like  to  get  rid  of,  and  though 
I only  put  fourteen  years’  purchase  on  some  of  it,  I 
considered  that  to  an  outside  purchaser  the  land  was 
worth  more.  I think  if  a landlord  purchased  it,  he 
was  in  this  position,  that  he  would  get  a very  high 
percentage  for  his  money,  and  could  afford  to  lose, 
even  on  a considerable  number  of  these  tenants, 
whereas,  with  .the  Government  advance,  every  case 
stands  on  its  own  merit,  and  one  cannot  be  made  to 
repay  the  other. 

2407.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  would  he  get  a large 
interest  on  his  purchase  money? — If  he  bought  at 
fourteen  years’  purenase  he  could  afford  to  lose  a con- 
siderable sum  on  some  of  the  tenants,  and  he  would 
still  have  very  good  interest  on  his  money,  but  the 
Government  loan  is  in  a totally  different  position. 

2408.  The  President. — Do  you  think  it  advisable 
that  the  Act  should  not  be  allowed  to  work  in  congested 
districts.  Ought  congested  districts  to  be  excepted 
from  the  working  of  the  Act  ? — I made  a suggestion 
upon  that  point,  namely — to  get  the  deposit  increased, 
and  I have  heard  since  that  in  a case  the  landlord  has 
voluntarily  offered  to  increase  the  deposit. 

2409.  Lord  Milltown. — By  how  much  ? — I cannot 
say,  because  it  has  not  come  officially  before  me. 

2410.  Does  the  Act  provide  for  the  landlord  in  . 
exceptional  cases,  giving  an  increased  deposit? — I don’t 
think  there  is  anything  definite — the  discretion  ol 
lending  is  with  the  Commissioners,  and  I suppose  they 
can  exercise  their  discretion  if  they  think  it  quite  safe. 

2411.  To  have  larger  portions  of  the  pin-chase  money 
retained  ? — Yes.  - 

2412.  Does  the  Act  give  them  power  to  retain  more 
than  a fitli  ? — I think  that  is  a legal  question.  I fancy 
their  jurisdiction  is  to  find  if  they  have  security. 

2413.  The  President. — You  have  no  strong  opinion 
yourself  that  the  Act  would  not  apply  to  congested 
districts  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  useful  to  give  these 
people  a reduction  in  their  annual  payments,  but  at 
the  same  time  I don’t  think  there  would  be  the  same 
security  for  the  loans,  and  if  there  were  other 
securities,  such  as  an  increased  deposit,  it  would  be  of 
advantage. 

2414.  Suppose  they  were  induced  to  buy,  it 
might  be  the  first  steps  towards  consolidation? 

—Yes,  I think  very  likely  it  would. 
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2414.  And  it  might  tend  to  remove  the  congestion 
if  they  sell? — Yes,  but  the  people  in  these  congested 
districts  are  a totally  different  class  of  people, 
they  don’t  live  by  their  little  piece  of  land — they  live 
by  labour.  They  migrate  to  a great  many  other  places 
for  labour.  A great  many  to  England  and  Scotland, 
and  they  come  up  towards  Dublin  where  labour  is 
scarce.  They  stay  away  the  whole  summer,  and  their 
wives  work  these  little  pieces  of  ground  to  a great 
extent,  and  they  come  back  to  find  their  crops  saved, 
and  they  have  a very  easy  time  of  it  during  the  winter. 

2415.  And  very  often  they  are  not  so  badly  off 
really? — They  are  not  really  so  badly  off.  It  is  an 
utterly  erroneous  idea  to  suppose  they  are  living  on 
these  little  patches  of  land. 

2416.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  there  is  really  no 
security  from  the  land  for  the  advance  ? — Y es,  these 
holdings  sell  better  than  any  other. 

2417.  Where  is  the  security — it  is  not  from  the 
land  but  from  the  wages  they  get  elsewhere  ? — They 
live  by  the  wages  they  get  elsewhere. 

2418.  Therefore  what  security  is  there  in  the  land 
when  they  live  by  wages  they  earn  elsewhere.  The 
security  for  the  advance  would  not  include  anything 
they  earn  by  wages  ? — The  advance  on  the  land  would 
only  be  to  the  extent  of  the  value  of  the  land. 

2419.  Is  there  any  surplus  after  paying  the  expenses 
of  cultivating  that  land,  so  much  as  it  is  cultivated 
either  by  themselves  or  whatever  mode  they  have; 
is  there  any  surplus  over  for  rent  at  all  out  of  the 
land  ? — They  must  make  the  rent  or  they  won’t  keep 
it.  I cannot  identify  whether  it  comes  out  of  the  land 
or  wages,  but  there  is  no  doubt  it  can  be  made 
out  of  the  land.  The  produce  is  used  very  much  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  are  very  much  in  the 
same  position  as  labourers  would  be  in  England,  with 
three  acres  and  a cow,  only  they  are  not  working  beside 
their  farms.  They  have  three  acres  and  a cow  in  Ireland. 

2420.  Lord  MiUtovm. — Have  they  the  cow  in 
Ireland? — Very  often  they  have. 

2421.  And  do  they  find  the  three  acres  sufficient? — 
Three  acres  of  bad  land  won’t  support  a cow  of  course, 
but  many  of  them  have  cows. 

2422.  Sir  James  Caird. — Don’t  you  think  that  in 
certain  cases  there  might  be  not  only  great  difficulty, 
but  impossibility,  in  Government  recovering  advances 
they  made  ? — I don’t,  because  I think  the  instalments 
will  be  exceedingly  small.  I suppose  the  whole  pur- 
chase money,  in  many  cases,  would  not  be  £20, 
and  four  per  cent,  on  £20  is  such  a veiy  small  instal- 
ment, I think  if  they  did  not  pay  it,  an  ordinary 
Civil  Bill  process  would  make  them  pay  it  at  once. 
But  my  impression  of  the  small  holdings  is  that  they 
will  pay  well,  except  some  dire  calamity  occurred 
to  them.  I think  as  a rule  they  are  not  bad  tenants 
for  paying.  A few  days  labour  will  earn  as  much  as 
will  pay  the  instalment. 

2423.  You  put  them  at  fourteen  years  purchase  ? — 
The  scattered  holdings  where  they  have  little  bog 
gardens. 

2424.  Lord  Milltown.  — Does  that  fourteen  years’ 
value  not  apply  to  these  small  holdings,  or  is  it  simply 
when  the  holdings  with  small  gardens  attached  are 
scattered  here  and  there  ? — That  is  the  most  objection- 
able part.  There  are  small  holdings — houses  and  good 
gardens — that  I would  put  twenty  years’  purchase  on, 
because  I think  the  instalments  in  some  cases  could 
be  better  paid  than  in  others.  A few  days’  work  will 
earn  enough  to  pay  the  instalments.  But  please 
remember  I am  speaking  of  security  for  a loan  not  of 
value. 

2425.  Mr.  JVeligan. — Is  the  property  which  Lord 
K ilmaine  is  now  selling  such  a one  as  you  are 
alluding  to  ? — I don’t  know  the  property,  I have  not 
been  on  it. 

2426.  Do  you  know  who  has  gone  down  as  valuer 
on  it  ? — I think  if  any  one  goes  down  it  is  very  pro- 
bable I shall.  I have  been  in  that  district. 

2427.  The  President. — As  far  as  I can  see  there  is 


power  on  the  application  of  either  landlord  or  tenant 
to  re-arrange  intermixed  lots  ? — Yes  that  is  quite  the 

2428.  You  said  it  required  joint  consent  ?--  -Well, 
either  party  can  withdraw  his  proposal — theoretically 
it  cannot  be  done,  but  practically  it  is  the  other  way. 
I have  known  cases  withdrawn  where  there  was  a dis- 
pute about  turbary  the  tenants  had,  and  the  tenants 
just  withdrew.  They  withdrew  because  there  was 
nothing  said  about  turbary  in  the  proposal. 

2429.  And  they  can  withdraw  up  to  the  last 
moment? — Yes;  I believe  so. 

2430.  Do  you  find  much  intimidation  or  much 
pressure  put  on  tenants  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
to  prevent  their  selling? — Well,  there  i3  pressure, 
but  whether  it  amounts  to  intimidation  or-  not — I 
cannot  say.  I heard  of  a man  being  fired  at  for 
buying,  when  the  other  tenants  did  not  consent  to  buy 
with  him,  but  I only  know  that  by  hearsay. 

2431.  He  was  fired  at  because  he  bought? — Yes; 
because  he  insisted  on  purchasing  without  the  other 
tenants  purchasing. 

2432.  Lord  Milltown. — With  regard  to  the  power 
of  the  Land  Commissioners  to  effect  partition  of  such 
lands  as  are  held  in  common,  I see  the  Land  Com- 
mission has  power  to  do  it  on  its  own  motion, 
without  either  landlord  or  tenant  applying  ? — Yes, 
but  then  they  have  their  remedy,  and  I have  carried 
out  cases  of  that  kind,  but  if  they  object  they  can 
withdraw. 

2433.  The  Presilent. — If  they  can  withdraw  all 
you  can  say  is — you  must  not  buy  it  in  an  intermixed 
state,  you  must  have  it  rearranged,  or  you  shall  not 
have  it  at  all  ? — All  the  Commissioners  have  power  to 
do  is  to  refuse  to  sanction  the  loan. 

2434.  You  wish  to  give  some  evidence  about  cases 
being  withdrawn? — There  were  complaints  made 
that  the  tenants  first  of  all  agreed  to  a purchase 
and  the  landlord  gave  them  a provisional  acquittance 
for  rent  up  to  the  time  which  I believe  is  necessary 
under  the  Act ; and  the  tenants  in  about  six  months 
afterwards,  and  before  their  cases  had  time  to  be 
settled  by  the  Commissioners,  withdrew.  The  land- 
lord having  given  them  a provisional  acquittance  for 
rent  and  another  gale  hqving  accrued  by  that  time, 
instead  of  owing  half  a year’s  rent  they  owed  a year, 
and  the  landlord  complained  that  it  was  difficult  to 
get  half  a year’s  rent  without  being  thrown  back 
to  recover  two  gales.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  gale  would  be  thrown  back  as  arrears  and  remain 
on  as  arrears,  and  he  said  I won’t  be  able  to  get  more 
than  half  a year’s  rent  from  them  at  a time. 

2435.  And  he  had  no  redress  ? — He  had  no  redress ; 
of  course  in  theory  he  had,  but  practically  he  had  not. 
If  I might  make  a suggestion  it  would  be  that  after  a 
proposal  is  sent  in,  neither  party  should  be  at  liberty 
to  withdraw  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
missioners. 

2436.  After  they  have  once  sent  in  their  proposal? — 
Yes;  and  that  consent  only  to  be  given  on  reasonable 
grounds. 

2437.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  suggest 
as  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  aud  any  improvements 
you  think  desirable  ? — My  idea  of  the  working  of  the 
Act  is  that  it  is  nearly  an  impossible  Act. 

2438.  Lord  Milltown. — Which  one? — The  Act  of 
1885.  There  are  so  few  properties  that  come  within 
all  the  provisions  of  it,  I really  believe  the  great 
drawback  to  the  Act  working  is  that  the  landlords 
cannot  sell — they  are  not  in  a position  to  sell  their 
properties. 

3439.  The  President. — They  are  so  tied  up  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  so  tied  up.  The  Act  professes  to  meet  some 
of  these  drawbacks  ; but  practically  it  will  not  work. 

2440.  Mr.  Neligan. — Can  you  instance  any  of  these 
cases  ? — Yes ; where  a landlord  pays  a high  head- 
rent,  or  pays  a considerable  sum  in  annuities.  Sup- 
pose the  landlord  has  £200  a year,  and  that  he  pays 
£100  a year  head-rent  or  annuities. 

M 


Oct.  18,  1886. 

George  V. 
Adamson. 
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Oct.  id,  1886.  2441.  That  would  be  a very  large  head-rent  1 — I 

— - only  give  it  as  an  illustration — it  might  be  greater  or 

Adamson  6 less.  I know  plenty  of  properties  that  pay  heavy 
head -rents  and  annuities  as  well;  take  it  as  £100 — 
he' sells  at  twenty  years  purchase,  which  is  £4,000. 
The  Land  Commissioners  are  then  in  this  position — 
they  must  retain  money  enough  in  their  hands  to  pay 
£100  a year.  Well,  to  pay  £99  it  would  take  £3,300. 

2442.  They  cannot  allow  the  annuitant  to  make  his 
own  arrangement  with  the  tenant? — There  may  be 
several  tenants  under  a middleman. 

2443.  The  Commissioners  cannot  transfer  the  mid- 
dleman’s responsibilities  to  the  tenants,  and  then  wash 
their  hands  of  the  whole  thing? — Theoretically  they 
can  advance  subject  to  the  head-rent ; but  practically 
they  cannot.  If  a case  came  before  me  I could  not 
advise  the  Commissioners  to  advance,  because  if  the 
head-rent  falls  into  arrears  possibly  the  tenants  and 
the  Commissioners  might  all  be  ejected  out  of  it ; the 
interest  might  cease  because  the  head  landlord’s  claim 
is  superior  to  that  of  the  Commissioners.  The  Com- 
missioner's must  provide  for  the  £100  a year  to  the  head 

• landlord,  and  the  only  safe  way  they  can  do  so  is  by 
retaining  £3,300  in  three  per  cents. ; that  leaves  for 
the  middleman  £700.  The  Commissioners  are  also  in 
this  position — they  must  retain  one-fifth  of  the  pur- 
chase-money as  security  for  the  payment  of  the  instal- 
ments. They  would  not  have  quite  enough  in  the 
£700  ; but  suppose  they  could  do  with  the  £700,  they 
could  only  pay  the  middleman  three  per  cent,  for  it — 
that  is  £21  a year  instead  of  £100  a year.  Therefore 
no  man,  under  these  circumstances,  would  think  of 
selling  his  property  to  the  tenant ; so  practically  that 
shuts  out  an  enormous  number  of  cases. 

2444.  Therefore  .where  incumbrances  amount  to  half 
the  rent  it  is  impossible  to  sell  ? — Yes ; it  is  impossible, 
or  when  the  head-rent  or  annuity  is  considerable. 

2445.  Are  they  obliged  to  retain  money  to  pay  the 

head-rent  or  annuities  when  making  the  sale,  or  can 
they  oblige  the  tenants  to  take  the  middleman’s  in- 
cumbrances upon  themselves,  and  divide  them  amongst 
them  ? — There  would  be  great  difficulty  about  that, 
because  if  the  incumbrances  were  not  paid 

2446.  They  can  do  it  by  the  Act  ? — Yes,  they  can ; 
but  then  their  claim  must. come  in  inferior  to  the 
£100  a yeai-,  and  I don’t  think  that  I,  as  inspector  of 
the  land,  would  recommend  the  Commissioners  to 
advance  money  if  their  claim  came  in  under  the  £100. 
The  tenant  would  have  to  pay.  £100  a year,  and  that 
should  be  paid  before  they  get  anything,  and  I think 
it  would  be  very  bad  security  to  advance  money  on. 
The  other  £100  a year  would  not  be  sufficient  security 
— I don’t  think  I would  give  ten  yeax-s  purchase  on  it 
as  loan. 

2447.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  this  at  all  a common 
occurrence,  Ijhis  illustration,  this  example  ? — No  cases 
of  that  kind  come  before  the  Commissioners ; the 
owners  know  themselves  what  the  result  would  be. 

2448.  The  President. — Would  this  apply  to  mort- 
gages ? — Not  in  this  way,  because  the  Commissioners, 
I fancy,  would  be  able  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  out  of 
the  purchase-money. 

2449.  Then  can  you  suggest  any  remedy? — Two 
remedies  occur  to  me.  One  would  not  be  as  efficacious 
as  the  other.  I think  the  true  remedy  would  be  to 
compel  the  head  landlord  to  take  an  equitable  share  of 
the  purchase  money. 

2450.  And  what  would  you  consider  equitable  ? — 
I think  that  is  a very  wide  point.  My  idea  would 
be  to  leave  it  to  the  decision  of  a competent  tribunal, 
the  Land  Commissioners,  or  whatever  other  tribunal 
it  might  be ; and  oblige  the  owner  of  the  head- 
rent  to  sell  his  interest  at  a fair  value.  The  head 
landlord,  as  a rule,  won’t  sell  if  he  thinks  sufficient 
money  is  to  be  retained  by  the  Land  Commission 
to  pay  his  head-rent,  or  the  annuitant  won’t.  I know 
a case  where  an  annuitant  has  refused,  and  for  this 
reason:  he  had  originally  landed  security;  at  one 
jump  his  money  is  transferred  into  Government 


security,  and  he  is  being  paid  a similar  interest ; so 
the  head  landlord’s  interest  is  very  considerably  in- 
creased if  the  middle-man  sells  to  his  tenants,  and  if 
the  Commissioners  advance  the  money,  and  retain 
enough  to  provide  for  the  rent. 

2451.  Mr.  Neligan. — Just  like  consols? — Quite  so. 

2452.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  the  head  landlord’s 
interest  is  increased  ? — Yes.  Take  the  sum  of  £1,000 
of  value  at  twenty  years’  purchase ; taking  it  at  5 per 
cent,  on  the  basis  of  twenty  years’  purchase,  this 
£1,000  is  at  once  changed  in  worth  to  £1,666.  I am 
taking  it  as  five  is  to  three. 

2453.  Lord  Milltown. — Where  does  the  five  per 
cent,  come  from  ? — If  you  take  the  value  of  the  head 
landlord’s  interest  at  any  special  sum  ; in  this  way 
£2,000  invested  in  land — or  we  will  take  any  special 
sum  arising  out  of  land — at  say  £100  a year.  Well, 
£100  a year  out  of  Government  funds  would  bo  very 
different  from  £100  a year  arising  Out  of  land. 

2454.  Lord  Milltown. — The  head-repts,  I consider, 
would  be  quite  as  good  as  consols,  and  a better 
security,  they  could  not  be  bought  off?— Yes,  my  lord, 
but  there  are  head-rents,  and  head-rents. 

2455.  I can  understand  a sum  of  money  being 
worth  so  much  per  cent.,  but  I don’t  understand  rents 
being  worth  so  much  per  cent.  ? — I mean  their  value. 

2456.  Oh,  if  you  capitalize  them  ? — Yes. 

3457.  The  President. — You  think  first  the  sum  of 
money  is  transferred  to  Government  security,  and 
then  the  head  landlord’s  interest  is  increased  ? — I think 
the  property  increases  in  value  by  getting  Government 
security. 

2458.  Then  the  landlord  of  the  head-rent  would  be 
in  a better  position  after  the  sale  than  before? — Yes, 
his  security  would  be  increased.  I think  his  security 
would  be  increased  as  three  is  to  five. 

2459.  And  though  you  are  bound  to  give  him 

better  security,  you  might  force  him  to  sell  ? — I think 
that  under  the  present  condition  of  the  landed  interest 
and  all  things  connected  with  it 

2460.  You  might  oblige  him  to  sell  at  a fair  value  ? 
— Yes.  If  in  increasing  his  security,  you  are  increasing 
his  property. 

2461.  Lord  Milltown. — Selling  the  same  interest 
with  better  security  ? — The  same  interest,  with  better 
security.  That  is  what  it  would  be  if  the  middleman 
was  to  sell  on  the  conditions  I have  described. 

2462.  And  if  the  same  amount  of  purchase 
money  is  retained  or  invested  to  pay  him  his  rent  ? — 
Yes. 

2463.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  present  system  ? — 
That  is  the  only  safe  present  system. 

2464.  Lord  Milltown. — But  is  land  sold  subject  to 
head-rent  not  increased  in  value? — Not  if  the  occupy- 
ing tenants  are  not  able  to  pay  the  head-rent. 

2465.  Bather  diminished  ? — Bather  diminished,  and 
the  Commissioners  are  very  loath  to  advance  on  these 
terms. 

2466.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  practice  is  at  present  to 
sell  lots  subject  to  be  indemnified  by  others  ? — Yes. 

2467.  Lord  Milltown. — I never  heard  of  investing 
before  ? — There  are  rare  cases  ; and  I imagine  if  the 
head-rents  are  high — up  to  half  or  perhaps  one-third — 
they  are  very  doubtful  cases  to  advance  money  on 
Then  you  cannot  make  peasant  proprietors. 

2468-  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  the  head-rent  not 
remain  a charge  on  the  property  after  the  sale  ? — Yes, 
that  is  so  where  the  head-rent  is  small,  and  one  tenant. 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  judges  have  told  us  that  is 
what  they  do. 

2469.  Sir  James  Caird.— Then,  the  difficulties  you 
mentioned  would  not  arise  ? — But  I think  that  is  a 
very  unsafe  position  for  the  Government  to  be  in.  In 
advancing  money  they  run  the  risk  of  the  head  land- 
lords ejecting  the  tenants,  and  ejecting  them  along 
with  them.  And  the  tenants  on  estates  that  pay  high 
head-rents  can  never  get  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and 
it  is  not  practicable  to  apportion  the  head-rent  over  a 
lot  of  small  holdings. 
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2470.  Then,  do  the  Commissioners  in  Ireland  at 
the  same  time  allow  the  head-rent  to  be  a charge,  and 
insist  upon  its  being  invested  in  this  way  ! — If  the 
head-rent  is  a small  one  they  allow  it  to  remain  on, 
and  they  allow  the  tenant  to  pay  it,  but  if  the  head- 
rent  is  a large  one  they  would  not  I am  sure. 

2471.  The  President.—  You  said  you  had  a second 
remedy! — Your  lordship  asked  me  about  the  rates 
that  the  landlords  ought  to  pay — about  the  number 
of  years’  purchase,  and  I replied  that  I thought  that 
the  most  suitable  way  would  be  to  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  a competent  tribunal. 

2472.  It  should  be  settled  in  each  case  on  its  own 
merits! — On  its  own  merits. 

2473.  Then  how  would  you  settle  the  amount  1— 
I think  the  Land  Commission  ought  to  settle  it. 
From  their  settlement  of  the  rent  I think  it  would 
naturally  come  within  their  province. 

2474.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  is  your  first  remedy, 
that  you  would  compel  the  head  landlord  or  annuitant 
to  take  an  equitable  share  of  the  purchase  money, 
which  should  be  settled  by  the  Land  Commission  1 — 
Yes.  It  has  been  suggested  to  make  limits  as  to 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  the  landlords  should  get, 
and  I heard  arbitrary  rules  mentioned  ; but  I think 
it  would  be  better  not  to  have  them.  In  the  Land 
Act  proposed  by  the  late  Government — Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Government — it  was  limited  to  twenty-two  or  twenty- 
two  and  a half  years,  but  I did  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a sufficient  margin. 

2474.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  it  1 — I did  not  think 
that. 

2475.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  the  last  Act ! 
— The  proposed  Act. 

2476.  Lord  Milltown.— The  bill ! — The  bill. 

2477.  The  President. — That  was  to  be  only  on  the 
net  rental  1— There  was  no  margin  left  for  giving 
a higher  number  of  years’  purchase  for  the  head- 
rent. 

2478.  Sir  James  Caird. — Twenty-two  years  was 
the  limit  mentioned  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act,  and 
that  included  the  head-rent  you  say!— I think  it 
was.  It  did  not  specify,  but  it  did  not  give  power 
to  go  beyond  that  I think. 

2479.  The  President. — It  would  vary  in  different 
cases,  the  value  of  the  head-rent !— I think  it  would 
vary  in  different  cases  very  much.  People  talk  of 
twenty  and  twenty-five  years — and  I think  a great 
many  head-rents  probably  would  be  worth  about 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  because  they  are  paid 
punctually.  Many  are  very  anxious  to  sell  at  twenty- 
five  years’  purchase.  An  arbitrary  limit  would  not 
do,  as  somo  middlemen’s  interests  are  terminable,  and 
on  the  termination  of  these  old  leases  the  whole 
interest  would  drop  into  the  head  landlord,  and  if 
there  was  compulsory  sale,  and  they  were  obliged  to 
sell  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase,  that  would  be  very 
wrong.  Take  the  case  of  a middleman  whose  interest 
has  not  five  years  to  run,  and  the  head  landlord’s 
interest  might  be  quadrupled  in  value  at  the  end  of 
that  time. 

2480.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  would  have  the  value  quad- 
rupled 1 — He  would  have  the  value  quadrupled,  and  I 
think  it  would  be  very  wrong  to  force  him  to  sell  at  an 
arbitrary  price  of  twenty-two  or  twenty-five  years’  pur- 
chase. 

2481.  The  President. — You  would  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Land  Commission ! — Yes,  or  other 
tribunal,  because  the  interest  of  the  middleman,  if  there 
were  only  a few  years  unexpired,  would  be  very  small. 
The  head  landlord  would  be  entitled  to  a considerable 
number  of  years’  purchase  on  the  head-rent  the  middle- 
man was  paying  to  him. 

2482.  Lord  Milltovm.—' Then  all  the  middleman 
would  be  in  a position  to  sell  would  be  four  years  of 
the  rental  1 — Oh,  no,  he  should  sell  for  all  if  there  was 
compulsory  sale. 


2483.  The  President. — Even,  if  he  was  only  a lease- 
holder 1 — Yes,  if  there  was  compulsory  sale  by  the  head 
landlord. 

2484.  Lord  Milltoum. — Is  your  proposition  this— 
that  a leaseholder  whose  lease  has  only  four  or  five 
years  to  run  should  be  empowered  to  sell  to  his  tenant 
the  fee-simple  of  the  land !— Well,  every  middleman 
holds  by  lease.  Some  of  them  are  permanent  leases, 
and  some  of  them  terminable.  There  might,  of  course, 
be  an  exception  made  in  the  case  of  leases  that  had 
not  long  to  run.  I am  using  that  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  injustice  there  would  be  in  fixing  a hard 
and  fast  line  for  the  number  of  years’  purchase  that  a 
head  landlord  and  a middleman  was  allowed. 

2485.  Lord  Milltown. — In  fact  there  are  cases,  such 
as  you  suggest,  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  fix 
the  amount  of  a compulsory  purchase! — Yes,  by  an 
arbitrary  price. 

2486.  The  President. — And  you  would  leave  it  to 
be  settled  by  the  Land  Commission ! — Yes. 

2487.  Lord  Milltown. — That  leaves  the  difficulty 
untouched  of  allowing  a man  with  a very  limited 
interest  to  sell  the  fee. 

2488.  Don’t  you  think  in  such  a case  the  tenant 
ought  to  agree  with  the  head  landlord  and  not  with 
the  middleman! — Probably,  but  he  should  wait  for 
the  lease  to  drop. 

2489.  The  President. — What  you  have  been  saying 
applies  to  compulsory  sales  1 — Yes  ; compelling  the 
head  landlord  to  sell. 

2490.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  allow  the  landlord 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  buy  1 — I think  that  is  very 
doubtful. 

2491.  You  could  not  have  compulsion  but  by 
working  on  one  side ! — It  was  so  under  the  proposed 
bill. 

Lord  Milltovm. — But  that  bill  was  refused  accept- 
ance. 

2492.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  mean  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
bill.  It  never  mentioned  anything  about  that.  The 
tenant  never  was  asked,  and  the  purchase  could  not 
be  compulsory  without  the  tenant  being  asked ! — I 
think  it  was  compulsory  at  the  discretion  of  the 
immediate  landlord. 

2493.  The President. — Would  you  have  compulsory 
sales  from  middlemen,  or  that  every  landlord  might 
be  compelled  to  sell! — I would  only  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  the  head  landlord  to  take  an  equitable 
share  of  the  purchase  money.  He  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  working  of  the  estate,  and  is  little  more  than 
an  annuitant. 

2494.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  then,  of  course,  the 
equitable  share  would  depend  upon  the  discretion  of 
the  particular  man  fixing  it,  and  who  happened  for  the 
time  being  to  have  the  discretion.  Then  you  get 
into  the  other  difficulty  you  were  trying  to  avoid  of 
having  a hard-and-fast  line  1 — I don’t  think  so. 

2495.  The  President. — We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
one-third  of  Ireland  is  subject  to  head  rent  1—1  don’t 
know  the  statistics  about  it,  but  there  must  be  taken 
along  with  that  those  properties  that  are  subject  to 
permanent  annuities  and  jointures.  My  idea  is  that 
more  than  half  cannot  be  sold,  and  of  the  other  half 
a large  number  will  not  sell. 

2496.  Mr.  Neligan. — Annuities  are  capable  of  an 
actuarial  value! — They  are  easily  dealt  with. 

Lord  Milltovm. — There  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 

2497.  The  President. — Your  present  suggestion  is 
thatwhenan  applications  made, theholdersof  annuities 
and  head  rents  should  be  compelled  to  sell  at  prices 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission! — Yes. 

2498.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make ! — 
The  game,  mines,  and  minerals,  might  be  left  to  the 
head  landlord  ; the  tenant  would  not  care  for  the  first, 
and  would  not  have  capital  or  enterprise  to  look  to 
the  latter.  I would  not  ask  the  head  landlord,  in  the 
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case  of  compulsory  sale,  to  make  any  guarantee  deposit. 
The  middleman  should  do  that. 

2499.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  middleman  is  the 
actual  owner  of  the  property  1 — He  is  the  immediate 
landlord. 

2500.  Lord  Milltown. — He  is  not  the  owner  of  the 
fee.  The  head  landlord  has  been  spoken  of  as  an  in- 
cumbrancer over  the  property.  In  fact  he  is  the 
owner  in  fee  of  the  property,  and  it  is  his  property, 
and  not  that  of  the  middlemen  you  are  proposing  to 
deal  with.  In  most  cases  the  royalties,  the  mines,  and 
minerals,  are  under  the  control  of  the  head  landlord. 
The  lands  were  originally  set  up  to  their  full  value,  at 
what  is  now  termed  the  head-rent,  but  owing  to  the 
depreciation  in  the  value  of  money,  and  other  causes, 
an  estate  has  been  created  under  the  head-rent,  which 
is  that  now  filled  by  the  middleman  ? — I don’t  quite 
agree  in  that,  because  a great  many  of  these  estates 
have  been  created  by  middlemen,  by  reclamation  of 
land,  and  things  of  that  kind.  I know  one  particular 
case  of  my  own,  where  the  original  lease  was  given 
for  twenty  acres  of  arable  land,  and  a hundred  acres  of 
bog.  Now,  there  are  eighty  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
I have  that  let  to  tenants,  and  it  is  described  in 
the  original  lease  as  only  twenty  acres  of  arable  land  ; 
so  that  in  fact  my  interest  is  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  head  landlord,  and  cost  more. 

2501.  That  is,  you  have  created  for  yourself  an  im- 
portant tenant-right,  but  it  cannot  be  more  than  that. 
Then,  I suppose  that,  -without  the  reclamations  and 
head-rents,  would  represent  a very  small  portion  of 
the  value  of  the  estate  ? — I hold  in  fee-farm.  The 
head-rent  is  £2  per  acre  for  the  arable  land.  The 
lease  is  more  than  100  years  in  existence. 

2502.  The  President. — Very  often  they  pay  a lump 
sum  down  for  the  lease! — Yes. 

Lord  Milltown. — Then  they  have  to  pay  fines  ; but 
in  the  case  of  many  head-rents  under  the  old  leases  the 
head-rent  was  the  real  letting  value  of  the  land  at  the 
time.  My  ancestors  were  precluded,  I know,  from 
taking  less.  It  would  come  to  about  one-fourth  part 
of  Griffith’s  valuation. 

The  President. — Something  like  those  Trinity  Col- 
lege rents  1 

Lord  Milltown. — Something  like  that.  But  the 
Trinity  College  rents  never  were  at  the  value  of  the 
land. 

Mr.  Neligan. — They  stand  upon  a peculiar  footing 
of  their  own. 

2503.  Lord  Milltown. — All  the  middleman  can  do 
is  to  sell  his  interest! — At  present  that  is  all  he  can 
do,  but  only  theoretically. 

2504.  And  you  want  to  give  him  power  to  sell 
somebody  else’s  interest  1 — I want  to  give  him  power 
to  make  the  tenants  peasant  proprietors. 

2505.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  more  to 
say  about  the  head  landlord,  or  shall  we  go  to  the  next 
point  1 — These  things,  my  lord,  are  what  came  within 
my  own  observation,  as  being  practically  impediments 
to  the  working  of  the  Act. 

2506.  Are  there  any  other  impediments! — There 

are  impediments  in  this  way,  that  landlords  who 
have  very  small  margins  for  their  estates,  who  are 
practically  bankrupt,  and  have  some  very  small 

2507.  Mr.  Neligan. — Incumbered  estates  1 — Incum- 
bered estates  ; and  who  are  just  making  a little  sus- 
tenance, partly  by  the  incumbrancers  not  insisting 
upon  their  whole  demand,  taking  less  interest  in  some 
cases  ; these  estates  won’t  be  sold  so  long  as  these  men 
can  get  something  out  of  them. 

2508.  Why  1 — Because  if  they  were  sold  at  the 
price  property  is  being  sold  at  at  present,  they  would 
not  be  left  a shilling. 

2509.  Surely  it  would  be  the  same  if  they  were  sold 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  1 — They  would  be  swept 
away. 

2509a.  Haven’t  we  instances  of  that  of  every  day 


occurrence  ? — Yes,  but  these  men  won’t  voluntarily  be 
swept  away. 

2510.  They  won’t  fill  the  happy  despatch! — They 
won’t  sell  so  long  as  some  income  comes  in ; but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  won’t  sell,  and  that  is  another  class 
of  property  that  is  not  selling  to  the  tenants. 

2511.  Incumbered  estates  with  very  small  margins, 
is  that  what  you  mean! — Yes. 

2512.  Would  you  compel  them  to  sell  1 — I don’t  say 
that.  Incumbrancers  should  be  paid  at  a rate  to  be 
calculated  on  the  interest  that  those  incumbrancers- 
received  over,  we  will  say,  ten  years. 

2513.  And  the  first  incumbrancers,  as  a rule,  would 
be  paid  altogether,  and  leave  nothing  for  the  others. 
Then  your  proposal  is  that  they  should  be  paid  off! — 
Yes. 

2514.  On  a rateable  abatement! — On  a rateable 
abatement  on  the  interest  they  received  for  the  last 
ten  years. 

2515.  And  how  would  you  make  this  rateable 
abatement! — I am  not  competent  to  suggest  that — 
some  equitable  proposal.  When  the  Land  Commission 
would  be  paying  off  the  incumbrancers  they  should 
not  pay  the  tail  incumbrancers  where,  practically 
speaking,  they  had  very  little  interest.  I would  not 
pay  them  as  I would  the  first  mortgage. 

2516.  And  you  would  not  reduce  the  first  mortgage 
at  all? — I would  not.  I would  make  him  the 
unit. 

2517.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  he  any  better  claim 
than  the  owner  of  the  head-rent  ? — I suppose  he  has 
not. 

2518.  Why  then  should  you  treat  him  on  a different 
principle! — I would  not  treat  him  on  a different 
principle,  because  I would  pay  the  owner  of  the  head- 
rent  off  without  loss. 

2519.  Wouldn’t  a similar  rule  be  applicable  to  the 
mortgage! — That  is  what  I want  to  propose.  The 
head  landlord’s  receipts  have  been  all  in  full.  The 
head-rents  have  been  paid  very  well. 

2520.  Lord  Milltown. — They  have  been  absolutely 
paid — no  reductions? — I believe  the  owners  of  small 
head-rents,  in  comparison  to  property,  have  been  paid. 

2521.  But  are  you  aware  of  any  head-rents  that 
have  not  been  paid  ? — Do  you  know  of  them  being  in 
arrear ? 

2522.  They  may  be  in  arrear,  but  there  is  no  fear 
of  them  being  lost  I suppose! — No. 

2523.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  afraid  you  would  have 
to  invent  a Court  for  dealing  with  all  these  equitable 
interests  ? — I suggest  these  arrangements  because  it 
might  leave  something  for  nominal  owners  of  estates, 
and  they  might  consent  to  sell  to  tenants  if  they 
thought  they  would  have  something  at  the  end  out 
of  it. 

2524.  Lord  Milltown. — After  all  you  should  possibly 
be  compelling  the  mortgagee  to  take  less  interest  than 
he  was  legally  entitled  to? — I think  where  a sale 
would  occur  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that, 
because  the  Land  Commission  would  be  very  slow  to 
advance  money  on  property  with  a mortgage  charge 
on  it  in  priority. 

2525.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  it  do  it  at  all  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

2526.  The  President. — Would  you  pay  them  a less 
sum  than  they  had  advanced  originally  ? — I would  pay 
tail  mortgagees  less. 

2527.  Lord  Milltown. — That  seems  a hardship  ? — 
Yes,  but  the  security  has  been  lessened. 

2528.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  it  not  facilitate  the 
whole  arrangement  to  allow  the  tenants  to  go  into  the 
Landed  Estates  Court,  the  best  court  to  deal  with  the 
matter  as  it  has  been  dealing  with  it  hitherto  on  well 
ascertained  principles.  If  you  allowed  the  tenants  to 
go  in  there  on  their  own' petition  would  it  not  be  a 
much  simpler  plan  than  you  are  suggesting,  there  the 
thing  would  be  argued  in  public  and  before  a judge  1 
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— I think  it  might  be  very  good  machinery  for 
doing  it ; but  then  the  chief  argument  against  it  is 
the  hardship  that  would  accrue.  You  throw  all 
the  hardship  on  the  owner  of  the  property,  because 
you  sweep  him  out  altogether ; when  the  value  of  land 
has  been  lessened,  and  partly  by  legislation,  it  is  hard 
that  the  loss  should  all  fall  on  one  interest. 

2529.  I cannot  imagine  how  you  are  to  constitute 
a court  that  would  be  ready  to  take  upon  itself  a task 
that  is  beyond  human  ability,  I think — to  sell  the 
estate  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  fee  in  the  tenants, 
and  to  take  on  itself  then  to  distribute  the  pur- 
chase money  upon  what  you  call  equitable  principles, 
between  the  owner  in  fee,  the  immediate  interests  and 
incumbrancers,  and  annuitants,  and  all  these  people  ? 

I think  that  there  would  not  be  anything  unfair 

about  it.  Jurors  have  often  a more  difficult  task. 

2530.  The  President. — Does  that  go  on  every  day 
— the  selling  of  incumbered  estates  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  stopped  pretty  well  now,  be- 
cause the  land  is  not  so  marketable  ; but  as  machinery 
I am  putting  it. 

Witness. — It  would  come  to  something  if  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  had  power  to  deal  in  an  equi- 
table way  with  charges. 

2531.  Mr.  Neligan.— I don’t  see  the  equity.  If  1 
advance  my  money  as  a first  charge  on  land,  and 
get  a mortgage  with  nobody  before  me,  and  several 
men  come  afterwards  and  take  mortgages  subsequent 
to  mine ; because  they  do  so  with  full  notice  of  my 
prior  incumbrance  upon  a sale  I am  to  be  cut  down 
and  to  lose  some  of  my  money  in  order  to  divide  it 
amongst  them  ? — I would  pay  the  first  man  in  full, 
and,  if  possible,  the  ninth  man  in  full  ? 

2532.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  more  to 
recommend  1— About  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  in 
the  Court— I think  that  is  rather  an  important 
point. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Quite  so. 

Witness. — A landlord  cannot  sell  a single  holding 
to  any  single  tenant  in  a townland  unless  it . is 
something  very  considerable,  as  the  cost  of  showing 
title  to  one  holding  would  be  very  nearly  as  much 
as  the  cost  of  showing  title  to  the  whole  estate; 
so  that  all  the  tenants  on  the  property  must  agree  to 
buy,  and  if  there  is  any  legal  bar  to  any  one  single 
tenant  in  that  townland  purchasing,  or  if  he  is 
unwilling,  it  practically  shuts  out  all. 

2533.  Lord  Milltovm.—No,  pardon  me.  A majority 
of  three-fourths  can  bind  the  others? — Not  in  this 
case. 

2534.  Yes  ?— But  a landlord  won’t  sell  if  any  one 
tenant  is  thrown  on  his  hands. 

2535.  The  President. — Then  this  clause  about  the 
three-fourths  would  obviate  that  case.  The  Commis- 
sion are  bound  to  take  it? — It  never  came  within  my 
knowledge  that  they  have  ever  taken  up  any  in  that 
way.  That  refers  to  another  part  of  the  Act. 

2536.  Lord  Milltovm. — Have  they  ever  refused  to 
your  knowledge,  because  the  power  certainly  exists  ? 

I don’t  think  they  have  ever  refused,  at  least  it 

never  came  under  my  knowledge  that  they  have  re- 
fused. 

Mr.  Neligan. — What  do  you  suggest  about  the  costs, 
Mr.  Adamson? 

2537.  The  President.— Than  there  is  a remedy  for 
that  in  the  Act — would  you  suggest  any  other  ? — I am 
told  now  there  are  sufficient  powers  in  the  Act  to 
meet  that,  but  I don’t  think  there  are. 

2538.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  are  speaking  now  of 
where  a single  tenant,  because  of  the  costs,  would  bar 
a landlord  from  selling? — Yes. 

2539.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  ? — I would 
suggest  that  it  would  obviate  this  to  a certain  extent, 
and  would  help  sales  in  a great  many  cases  where  the 
property  is  vested  in  trustees ; these  costs  should  bo 
chargeable  out  of  the  purchase  money. 


2540.  Lord  MiUtown. — Are  they  not  chargeable  <**■ 13- 1886 

upon  the  purchase  money  now  ? — No.  George  A.  G. 

2541.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  that  the  Act  settles  Adamson, 
that.  Where  you  are  selling  a settled  estate  that 
matter  has  already  been  met. 

Witness. — My  impression  is  it  is  the  other  way. 

2542.  Mr.  Neligan.— At  all  events,  Mr.  Adamson’s 
is  a very  good  suggestion,  that  where  a limited  owner 
is  selling,  the  costs  should  not  be  thrown  on  him  but 
should  be  thrown  on  the  estate.  I will  look  into  the 
Act  ? 

2543.  Where  a settled  estate  is  being  sold  ? — Yes. 

Lord  Milltown. — I see  the  provision  made  in  the  Act 

is  not  three-fourths,  as  was  the  impression  on  my  own 
mind.  It  is  clause  5 of  the  Land  Purchase.  It  says  : — 

“ The  Irish  Land  Commission,  if  they  have  reasonably 
satisfied  themselves  that  a re-sale  can  be  effected  without 
loss,  may  purchase  any  estate  for  the  purpose  of  re-selling 
to  the  tenants  of  the  lands  comprised  in  such  estate  their 
respective  holdings,  and  may  purchase  any  holding  for  the 
purpose  of  re-selling  to  the  tenant,  thereof!  Provided  that 
such  purchase  of  an  estate  shall  only  be  made  if  the  Land 
Commission  are  reasonably  satisfied  that  holdings  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  four-fifths  in  value  and  number  of 
the  estate  will  be  purchased  by  the  tenants  thereof.  This 
condition  may  be  relaxed  on  special  grounds  with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  &c." 

Mr.  Neligan. — That’s  the  provision. 

2544.  Witness. — Then  any  of  the  tenants  may  be 
debarred  from  coming  in  under  the  Purchase  Act— 
that  provision  only  applies  in  case  the  estate  can  be 
sold  to  the  tenants  without  loss,  and  it  does  not  com- 
pel the  remaining  one-fifth  to  purchase. 

2545.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  it  is  your  suggestion 
that  in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  a settled  estate  all  the 
charges  should  not  be  saddled  on  the  owner  but  on 
the  estate  ?— Yes  ; if  there  was  any  way  by  which  the 
Government  should  pay  the  expenses  it  would  be 
better  still — it  would  be  further  encouragement,  if  it 
could  be  managed  to  pay  it  out  of  the  sinking  fund. 

2546.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  sinking  fund? — 

The  4 per  cent,  interest  that  the  tenant  pays  to  the 
Government  represents,  of  course,  interest  and  sink- 
ing fund. 

2547.  That’s  the  capital? — The  instalments  paid  by 
the  tenants  represent  interest  and  the  sinking  fund 
which  is  the  capital  value. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  is. 

2548.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other  recom- 
mendations ?— Another  suggestion  for  lessening  the 
landlords’  dread  of  costs  would  be,  where  the  pro- 
perty is  sold  to  the  tenant,  and  where  the  landlord 
does  not  choose  to  go  to  the  expense  of  showing 
title  to  the  estate,  that  the  Commissioners  might 
retain  all  the  purchase-money  in  their  hands  at 
3 per  cent.  Where  estates  are  settled  the  trustees 
nearly  always  require  the  trust  money  realized  by  a 
sale  to  be  left  on  Government  security  at  3 per 
cent.,  so  that  there  would  be  no  loss  to  the  owner 
of  the  money  should  it  be  retained  under  the  control 
of  the  Land  Commission  at  3 per  cent. 

2549.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  it  turned  out  that, 
there  was  no  title,  what  would  you  do  then  ? — The 
person  who  had  the  real  title  could  claim  the  fund 
at  any  time.  It  is  perfectly  safe  under  the  control 
of  the  Commissioners. 

2550.  The  President. — If  the  real  owner  turned  up 
do  you  mean  ? — Yes  ; if  the  original  man  who  repre- 
sented himself  as  the  real  owner  wanted  the  money, 
he  could  go  to  the  expense  of  showing  his  title. 

2551.  Mr.  Neligan. — Take  the  instance  of  a man 
living  abroad,  and  he  comes  home  and  finds  that 
somebody  has  sold  his  estate. 

The  President. — He  would  get  the  purchase-money. 

Witness. — Yes,  and  I think  that  probably  he  would 
prefer  it  to  the  estate. 

Mr.  Neligan. — And  probably  he  would  not.  It 
would  be  compulsory  on  him.  To  have  compulsion 
we  must  go  a long  way. 
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2552.  The  President. — Do  you  think  a great  many 
men  would  consent  to  leave  their  estates  under  the 
control  of  the  Land  Commission? — I do,  to  save 
costs. 

2553.  Sir.  Neligan. — And  the  worse  his  title  the 
more  anxious  he  would  be  to  do  it  ? — Yes. 

2554.  The  President. — Have  you  known  many  sales 
stopped  for  want  of  a good  title  ? — The  expenses  I 
am  speaking  of ; I only  make  the  suggestion  to  lessen 
expenses. 

2555.  You  have  known  it  to  operate  as  a very 
serious  obstaele  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
it  has  operated  as  a very  serious  obstacle.  For  instance, 
I myself  wanted  to  purchase  from  my  landlord,  and 
his  sole  objection  was  the  difficulty  of  showing  title 
to  one  lot 

2556.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  ever  turned  your 
attention  to  recent  legislation  about  the  recording  of 
titles? — No. 

2557.  There  has  been  recent  legislation  which 
simplifies  titles  very  much.  Where  titles  are  recorded 
you  can  sell  an  estate  as  easily  as  you  can  sell  a horse. 
There  is  a very  large  amount  of  legislation  on  that 
subject  already  ? — Is  there  indeed.  I am  not  acquainted 
with  legal  matters,  but  the  cost  might  be  as  great  in 
the  first  instance. 

2558.  Lord  Milltoum. — But  you  have  been  making 
a great  many  suggestions  dealing  very  closely  with 
legal  points  ?— -Then  another  objection  is,  the  tenants 
won’t  purchase  from  a middleman.  They  say  they 
would  have  two  landlords  to  pay ; they  would  have  the 
Government  and  they  would  have  the  head  land- 
lord, and  to  use  their  own  expression,  one  was  bad 
enough. 

2559.  The  President. — The  middleman  you  mean 
in  this  case  ? — The  man  who  pays  the  head  rent. 

2560.  Exactly.  Then  you  propose  to  buy  out  the 
head  man  ? — That  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  doing  so. 


2561.  The  residence  on  the  holding,  don’t  you  think 
that  it  should  be  compulsory  ? — It  is  not  quite  com- 
pulsory in  the  Act,  because  the  Commissioners  have 

. a discretion  about  it.  I would  not  require  residence. 

2562.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  discretionary  at 
^present  ? — It  is ; but  I think  the  Commissioners  are 
. slow  to  exercise  the  discretion. 

2563.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestions to  make  ? — I also  think  it  might  lead  to 
more  cases  coming  within  the  bounds  of  the  Act  if 
the  definition  of  “ tenant  ” was  altered.  The  present 
definition  in  the  Land  Act  is  “anyone  occupying 
land  under  a contract  of  tenancy.” 

2564.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  suggest  in 
place  of  it  ? — “Anyone  renting  land  under  a contract 
of  tenancy.” 

2565.  That  is  the  same  thing? — No.  If  the  head 
landlord  is  willing  to  sell  the  middleman  cannot 
get  the  money  from  the  Government ; but  if  the 
definition  of  a tenant  was  altered  he  would  be  able 
to  purchase  from  the  head  landlord,  and  he  would  thus 
be  in  a position  to  sell  the  fee. 

2566.  And  then  he  might  stop  there?— Yes.  But 
I think  he  might  be  put  under  conditions  that  he  was 
not  to  charge  the  tenant  a higher  amount  than  he 


2567.  Lord  Milltawn. — Don’t  you  think  it  is  likely 
he  would  ? — That  he  was  not  to  make  a profit  on  the 
transaction,  and  that  he  was  to  sell  it  if  he  was  required 
to  do  so. 

2568.  The  President. — Then  your  definition  of  a 
tenant  would  be  ? 

Witness. — “Anyone  renting  land  under  a con- 
tract of  tenancy.” 

Sir  James  Caird. — Wouldn’t  that  interfere  with 
. the  intention  of  the  Act  which  is  to  make  the  occupy- 
ing tenant  the  owner  by  buying  from  the  head 
landlord  with -the  intention  of  selling  to  the  tenants? 

2569.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  the  tenants  were  not 


willing  to  buy  under  it  ? — They  would  be  willing  to 
buy  under  it. 

2570.  But  suppose  they  were  not? — I think  he 
would  make  terms  with  the  tenants  first. 

2571.  The  President. — Instead  of  buying  with 
his  own  money  as  now  he  would  be  allowed  to  borrow 
from  the  Government? — Instead  of  buying  with  his 
own  money  as  now  he  would  be  allowed  to  borrow 
from  the  Government.  Of  course  I would  restrict 
him  under  rules  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  sell. 
I think  it  is  another  means  of  clearing  away  the 
difficulty  if  compulsion  was  not  resorted  to. 

2572.  I have  all  your  suggestions  down.  Are  there 
any  more? — If  there  is  one  tenant  on  a property  who 
sublet  his  tenancy  there  is  a great  difficulty  about  it, 
because  the  landlord  won’t  sell  a townland  except 
he  can  sell  the  whole  of  it.  So  far  as  my  knowledge 
goes,  I think  the  Commissioners,  where  there  was 
subletting,  would  not  have  power  to  advance  to  him. 
He  is  not  a tenant  under  the  definition  of  the 
Act. 

2573.  They  could  not  sell  to  him  or  the  man  in 
actual  occupation  ? — I don’t  think  they  could  sell  to 
either. 

2574.  Mr.  Neligan. — "Why  not  ? — Because  there 
would  be  a man  between  the  occupier  and  landlord. 

2575.  The  Act  of  1860  would,  in  some  cases,  make 
that  sub-letting  a nullity  ? — Then  the  under-tenant  is 
not  in  connexion  at  all  with  the  man  who  would  be 
selling  the  property. 

2576.  The  President. — That  would  be  remedied  by 
what  you.  have  suggested  ? — I think  it  would.  The 
tenant  who  has  sublet  his  land  does  not  come  under 
the  definition  of  a tenant.  I know  as  a Sub-Commis- 
sioner we  had  to  dismiss  cases  where  the  tenant  had 
sublet,  because  he  was  not  a tenant  within  the 
Act. 

2577.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  alteration  of  the  defini- 
tion would  meet  all  that  ? — I think  so. 

2578.  You  are  aware  that  a great  class  of  tenants 
now  cannot  sublet.  That  act  of  subletting  is  a nullity 
in  law  ? — Yes.  They  break  their  judicial  title. 

2579.  You  are  aware  of  the  provision  of  the  Act  of 
1860  which  renders  so  many  of  these  cases  an  actual 
nullity  ?— Yes,  but  then  he  would  have  to  eject  these 
people  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  come  within  the 
definition  of  being  a tenant. 

Witness. — There  are  some  farms  whose  value  to  a 
great  extent  depend  on  arterial  drainage  being  kept 
open  by  the  landlord,  and  some  to  a very  considerable 
extent  are  embanked  lands.  I saw  a case  the  other  day 
in  point — if  the  embankment  is  allowed  to  break,  and 
if  the  river  is  allowed  to  choke  up,  it  will  lessen  the 
security  very  much  for  an  advance.  There  arc  cases  of 
embankments  where  the  whole  farm  would  be  ruined 
by  the  embankment  being  allowed  to  go  to  the  bad, 
and  these  embankments  often  cover  several  farms ; 
and  the  cases  of  arterial  drainage  also  affect  several 
farms  and  it  would  be  nearly  impossible  to  get  the 
tenants  to  unite  to  execute  these  works.  I know 
they  would  be  neglected  altogether,  when  the  value 
depends  upon  an  embankment  which  had  hitherto 
been  kept  up  at  the  cost  of  the  landlord. 

2580.  What  would  you  propose,  then? — What  I 
propose  would  be:  First,  I would  give’  the  tenants  a 
chance  of  doing  it  themselves,  and  if  they  neglected 
to  avail  themselves  of  it,  I would  allow  the  Commis- 
sioners to  serve  notice  on  the  tenants  to  put  these 
things  in  repair. 

2581.  The  President. — Before  the  sale  ? — Oh,  no ; 
after  the  sale.  After  serving  notice  on  the  tenants, 
calling  on  them  to  execute  those  works,  and  their 
failing  to  do  it,  I would  empower  the  Land  Commis- 
sion to  call  on  the  Board  of  Works  to  have  these 
works  executed  and  to  levy  the  charge  on  the  tenants 
who  had  been  benefited  by  it. 

2582.  And  you  would  have  a periodical  inspection 
of  it  ?— Yes. 
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2583.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  fact  of  these  -works  is 
one  of  the  arguments  against  a peasant  proprietorship 
— that  these  great  works  were  included1!— Yes,  they 
would  be  included ; and  I found  it  very  seriously  in- 
terfered with  my  value  of  farms. 

2584.  Quite  so.  Do  I understand  you  that  in 
valuing  farms  improved  by  drainage  you  lessened  the 
value  of  the  estate  in  consequence  of  the  contingency 
that  the  tenants  will  not  keep  up  the  improvements  1 
—Yes. 

2585.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  by  making  these  em- 
bankments and  scouring  the  rivers  it  lessens  the  value 
of  the  property  % — Quite  the  contrary.  It  increases 
the  value  of  it,  but  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  per- 
manent, unless  the  works  are  kept  in  repair. 

2586.  Yes,  but  unless  with  such  a clause  as  you 
would  insert  you  would  lessen  the  purchase-money  1 
— I could  not  recommend  the  Government  to  advance 
the  same  amount  of 'purchase-money  if  there  was  no 
machinery  for  keeping  up  these  works,  as  if  there  were. 

Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  exactly  what  I say. 

2587.  The  President. — In  cases  where  the  value  of 
the  farms  wholly  depends  upon  the  value  of  the 
drainage  being  kept  up  ? — Yes. 

2588.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  if  you  were  in  a position 
to  compel  the  tenants  to  keep  them  up  1 — Yes,  I would 
certainly  put  a greater  value  upon  their  farms. 

2589.  In  the  absence  of  that  this  really  deteriorates 
their  value? — Yes. 

2590.  The  President. — Is  there  any  more  ? — That 
is  all  I think. 

Mr.  Neligan. — That  last  is  a very  valuable  sugges- 
tion. 

2591.  Lord  Milltuwn. — I just  wish  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions.  I understood  you  to  say  in  your 
ripening  evidence  that  the  Act  of  1881  had  virtually 
passed  away,  because  the  tenants  now  are  entirely 
thinking  of  purchasing? — Yes. 

2592.  Is  that  your  experience  ? If  so,  how  have  you 
arrived  at  that  conclusion  ? — Everyone  is  talking  of  it. 

2593.  In  what  locality  ? — I go  all  through  Ireland 
and  everywhere  1 meet  tenants  who  all  inquire  about 
the  Purchase  Act ; and  about  my  own  place  the 
tenants  are  constantly  asking  about  it. 

2594.  Where  is  that  ?-— Westmeath.  They  ask  me 
how  they  are  to  set  about  purchasing  their  land.  The 
price  seems  their  difficulty,  as  they  do  not  yet  under- 
stand what  so  many  years’  purchase  means. 

2595.  And  you  think  that  that  state  of  things 
applies  to  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — This  is  really  grow- 
ing every  day  more  and  more,  and  I think  if  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  Purchase  Act  it  would  throw 
a great  gloom  over  the  tenants  of  Ireland.  I think 
their  whole  hope  is  centred  in  the  Purchase  Act. 

2595a..  You  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  ? — Yes ; that  is 
my  deliberate  opinion. 

2596.  With- regard  to  these  not  well-situated  estates 
where  you  only  put  .the  value  at  fourteen  years’  pur- 
chase, supposing  that  upon  these  estates  the  tenants 
were  more  favourably  placed — I mean  so  far  as  their 
position  goes — would  the  value  of  the  estates  then  rise 
to  the  same  value  as  the  others? — I don’t  know 
whether  I make  myself  quite  understood,  but  you  have 
stated  that  on  well-situated  estates  you  placed  the  value 
at  twenty  years’  purchase,  and  on  those  not  so  favour- 
ably situated  you  put  it  at  fourteen  years’  purchase, 
and  you  defined  those  not  so  favourably  situated 
as  holdings  where  portions  of  the  holdings  were  placed 
here  and  there  and  everywhere.  What  I want  to  know 
is,  supposing  these  estates  should  be  rearranged,  the 
same  number  of ; tenants  remaining,  would  the  value 
then  go  up  to  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — The  value  of 
the  estate  would,  I think,  go  up,  but  I wish  to  impress 
this  on  you,  that  I may  value  that  land  to  be  so  much, 
but  then  it  is  a different  thing  as  security  to  the 
Government. 

2597.  I mean  would  the  security  to  the  Govern- 
ment be  as  great? — I think  the  security  would  be  im- 
proved greatly. 


2598.  Can  you  tell  me  this — I meant  to  have  asked  oet.  is,  1836. 

this  yesterday  but  I forgot— have  the  purchases  under  “ „ 

the  Land  Act  increased  recently? — My  impression  A(iam8on.' 
may  be  a false  one,  but  they  appear  to  go  up  and  down 

by  what  occurs  in  Parliament. 

2599.  Very  likely,  but  have  they  gone  up  in  conse- 
quence of  what  occurred  in  last  J une  ? — I don’t  know, 
but  if  my  theory  is  right  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  kept  some 
of  them  from  coming  in.  After  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
was  rejected  they  came  in  very  fast.  Whether  I am 
right  or  wrong  this  falling  off  which  has  taken  place 
now  is  to  be  attributed,  I think,  to  the  Bill  that  was 
proposed  by  Mr.  Parnell. 

2600.  By  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a further 
encroachment  on  the  value  of  land? — Quite  so.  I 
think  the  want  of  some  indication  of  finality  is  a very 
great  drawback  to  a settlement.  That  is  not  a mere 
matter  of  opinion.  That  is  a matter  of  certainty. 

The  tenants  themselves  say : — “ Oh,  we  will  have  a 
better  settlement.” 

2601.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Only  one  word  about 
the  head  rent.  In  the  case  you  have  taken  where  the 
middleman’s  property  has  a rental  of  £200  a year, 
and  where  he  pays  £100  a year  head  rent,  you  have 
pointed  out  that  should  there  be  a sale  at  twenty 
years’  purchase  there  would  be  nothing  left  to  him  ? 

Witness. — Except  one-fifth  part;  it  would  not  amount 
to  one-fifth. 

2602.  But  how  do  you  get  over  that  difficulty  by 
giving  the  equitable  value  of  the  head-rent — you 
have  told  us  that  the  head-rent  is  as  good  a security 
as  consols  ? — Some  of  them,  I think,  are. 

2603.  But  even  in  that  case  it  would  be  a very  good 
security  indeed? — Yes. 

2604.  Well,  wouldn’t  the  equitable  value  of  that  be 
something  like  £3,000.  In  the  case  of  a head-rent  of 
£100  a year,  could  it  be  equally  well  secured  for  any 
sum  less  than  £3,000  ? — Well,  the  probability  is,  it 
could  not,  but  its  marketable  value  would  not  be  so 
much. 

2605.  Exactly  so.  Then  that  would  compulsorily 
make  the  head  landlord  accept  what  would  really  be 
an  equitable  equivalent  to  his- income,  but  that  would 
not  diminish  your  difficulty  ; it  could  only  be  done  by 
compelling  him  to  take  something  less  than  the  value  ? 

No  ; in  that  case  the  middleman  would  get  £1,700, 

and  the  head  landlord  would  get  a fair  price  also. 

2606.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  vo  i happen  to  know  that 
there  was  any  difficulty  in  dealing  with  turbary  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Act  of  1885  ? — Only  that  it  was  not 
expressed  in  the  agreement  between  the  landlord 
and  tenants. 

2607.  You  would  suggest  that  the  agreement  should 
be  more  specific  with  regard  to  turbary  where  turbary 
exists?— Yes;  that  is,  in  the  preliminary  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I quite  agree  with  you  that  there 
should  be  a more  specific  reference  -to  it  in  the  preli- 
minary agreement. 

2608.  Mr.  Knipe. — As  I understand  you,  you  Would 
compel  the  head  landlord  to  sell? — Yes. 

2609.  Do  you  think  it  would  simplify  the  difficulty 
in  any  way  to  compel  all  concerned  to.  sell — the  ten- 
ants to  buy  and  the  landlords  to  sell  ? — On  principle 
it  might,  but  I think  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  it. 

2610.  But  there  seem  to  be  a great  many  difficulties 
in  your  way  ? — I think  the  great  difficulty  would  be 
asking  the  country  to  contribute  the  enormous  amount 
of  money  required,  because  if  you  have  compulsory 
sale  that  would  involve  the  whole  of  Ireland.  But  on 
the  other  hand,  if  you  adopted  the  other  way  it  might 
be  more  gradual,  and  it  might  be  easier  to  get  the 
money. 

2611.  But  wouldn’t  there  be  a certain  class  of  land- 
lords who  find  no  difficulty  in  getting  their  rents, 
and  who  will  not  sell  ? — I know  plenty  of  landlords 
who,  I am  sure,  never  would  sell. 
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2613.  And  the  tenants  of  these  landlords  probably  ’ 
would  be  willing  to  buy  ] — They  would. 

2614.  Well,  would  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
pleasant  solution,  so  far  as  it  was  practicable,  and  for 
the  good  of  the  country  1 — I would  not  be  at  all  sorry  to 
see  compulsory  sale  in  eveiy  case.  It  would  tend  to 
quiet,  and  peace,  and  settlement,  if  it  could  be 
carried  out. 

2615.  If  you  were  satisfied  that  it  would  have  that 
effect,  you  would  recommend  it] — If  I was  satisfied 
that  the  money  could  be  got,  and  that  there  was  no 
ocher  drawback,  my  impression  is  that  it  would  lead 
to  the  settlement  and  peace  of  the  country. 

2616.  You  say  that  the  people  stand  off  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  something  about  to  be 
done  in  Ireland] — Yes  ; yearly  something  is  proposed 
by  one  party  or  another  : there  is  always  something 
looming  in  the  distance.  This  Commission  has  indi- 
cated something  looming.  The  tenants  are  always 
looking  forward.  Every  year  they  have  waited  they 
have  got  something  better. 

2617.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  think,  as  I 
understood  you  to  say  just  now,  if  the  money  could  be 
got,  and  other  things  arranged  favourably,  in  all  cases 
it  should  be  compulsory  on  the  landlords  to  sell  1 — 
Generally  speaking,  I think  it  would  be  advantageous. 

2618.  And  you  think  the  result  probably  would  be 
that  the  landlords  at  present  would  disappear  ] — Well, 
my  idea  about  Ireland  is  that  if  I had  nothing  to 
do  with  tenants  it  would  be  the  pleasantest  country 
in  the  world  to  live  in  ; and  I think  we  would  have 
more  people  living  in  Ireland  in  a high  position,  if 
they  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  tenants. 

2619.  But  the  landlords  retaining  tlioir  own  de- 
mesnes and  residences] — Retaining  their  own  de- 
mesnes and  home  farms. 

2620.  And  you  think  in  that  way  that  class  would 
be  equally  valuable,  as  they  are  now,  in  regard  to  the 
general  social  position  of  the  country  ? — I think  that 
if  they  were  men  qualified  by  intelligence,  education, 
and  by  the  estimate  that  was  held  of  them  in  the 
country  to  occupy  this  position,  they  would  be  selected 
in  preference  to  men  in  a humbler  position ; but  I 
think  that  in  many  cases  men  are  selected  for  positions 
merely  for  owning  property,  and  that  many  of  them 
are  not  otherwise  suitable. 

2621.  But  if  there  were  men  of  good  position  and 
intelligence  throughout  the  country  ] — I think  wealth 
and  intelligence  will  always  come  to  the  front. 

2622.  You  mentioned  in  an  early  part  of  your  ex- 
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2632.  The  President. — You  are  a Land  Agent,  and 
as  such,  have  a considerable  amount  of  money  passing 
through  your  hands  ] — Yes. 

2633.  And  youhave  experience  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ] — Yes. 

2634.  From  the  North  to  the  South  1 — Yes. 

2635.  But  you  have  not  much  experience  of  the 
congested  districts] — No,  I have  not. 

2636.  First  I will  ask  you  a few  questions  about  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1881 — have  many  of  the  tenants 
with  whom  you  have  to  do,  had  judicial  rents  fixed  ] — 
Yes,  there  was  a large  number — about  600,  I suppose. 

2637.  Do  you  find  that  the  rents  are  paid  pretty 
regularly  now  ] — Judicial  rents  are  not  paid  better 
than  other  rents. 

2638.  But  rents  altogether — have  they  been  fairly 
paid  ] — Yes,  on  the  whole  they  are  pretty  fairly  paid — 
with  difficulty.  Large  abatements  have  been  demanded 
upon  the  judicial  and  other  rents  ; but,  indeed,  rents 
■with  few  exceptions,  are  fairly  paid.  As  a rule  I 
have  not  given  abatements  on  judicial  rents. 

2639.  You  have  not  granted  abatements] — Not  on 
ju  licial  rents. 

2640.  But  the  rents  are  fairly  paid  ] — Yes,  except 
in  some  districts. 


amination  that  the  Commissioners  had  instructed  you 
that  it  would  not  be  proper  to  reckon  as  an  element 
of  value  any  combination  existing  in  the  particular 
district  in  which  you  were  valuing] — Yes. 

2623.  In  that  case  if  you  were  estimating  the  value 
of  property,  say  in  Kerry,  you  would  put  as  high  a 
value  on  it  as  in  Ulster] — If  I saw  the  land  with 
struggling  tenants  in  Kerry  I would  not  put  as  high 
a value  on  it  as  if  I found  the  best  tenants  on  the  best 
land.  Ulster  has  factories. 

2624.  That  probably  arises  less  from  the  land 
as  from  the  tenants  ] — Yes ; but  even  in  Kerry  I don’t 
think  we  should  despair  of  the  state  of  things  there. 
I was  a Sub-Commissioner  in  Kerry.  I visited  it 
lately  tinder  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  and  I think  1 see 
a great  improvement  in  the  position  of  the  tenants. 

2625.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  in  spite  of  everything] 
— Yes,  I think  their  position  is  improving.  I don’t 
at  all  take  any  gloomy  view  of  the  prospect  of  things 
there.  I think  the  tenants  are  more  cheerful  than 
they  were.  Of  course  I visited  them  last  time  under 
different  circumstances. 

2626.  The  President. — I suppose  even  if  you  don’t 
take  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country  into  account 
the  landlords  are  willing  to  take  a less  price  ] — Yes ; 
that  is  very  much  the  case. 

2627.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  one  point  to 
which  attention  lias  not  been  called.  It  is  this — we 
are  to  inquire  whether  the  Act  might  be  expedited  and 
extended  by  providing  security  through  the  interven- 
tion of  local  authorities  ; what  is  your  opinion  of 
bringing  in  local  authorities  into  the  matter  of  joint 
security  ] — I think  it  would  not  work  at  all.  I think 
it  would  be  utterly  hopeless  to  attempt  anything  of 
the  kind.  I have  turned  that  over  in  my  mind  a good 
deal,  and  I cannot  see  any  hope  for  anything  of  the 
kind. 

2628.  You  think  the  local  authorities  would  be  very 
loth  to  undertake  such  a burden  ] —They  would  not 
do  it  at  all. 

2629.  They  would  decline  it  ] — They  would  decline 
it. 

2630.  You  don’t  think  that  in  the  least  degree  it 
would  expedite  the  working  of  the  Act  ] — I am  per- 
fectly certain  it  would  not. 

2631.  The  President. — If  they  declined,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  compel  them  ] — It  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult, I think,  to  compel  them.  I think  they  would 
repudiate  it  in  every  way. 


Townshend  examined. 

2641.  But  you  have  not  given  any  abatement  on  the 
judicial  rents] — No. 

2642.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  a sufficient  fall 
in  the  price  of  production,  and  a sufficient  depreciation 
of  agricultural  interests  to  make  it  more  difficult  for 
people  to  pay  their  rents  now  than  it  was  some  years 
ago  ] — Yes,  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  tenants  to  pay 
now  than  some  years  ago. 

2643.  Lord  Milltown. — What  period  do  you  allude 

to  ? — I allude  to  the  time  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  • 
but  the  question  then  remains  whether  the  rents  fixed 
at  that  time  were  what  is  known  under  the  Act  as  fair 
rents.  The  contention  of  the  owners  of  land  is  that 
the  reductions  were  excessive  beyond  what  was  at 
that  time  warranted,  and  of  course  a great  deal 
hinges  on  the  justice  of  that  view.  When  the 
cases  were  tried  before  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
naturally  every  element  that  could  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration was  pressed  on  behalf  of  the  tenant 

Americancompetition — badness  of  the  seasons — thatthe 
land  did  not  yield  in  the  same  way  as  it  did 
previously — and  various  other  matters  were  taken  into 
consideration. 

2644.  The  President. — Then  taking  the  rent  not 
judicially  fixed — have  you  made  any  abatements  in 
that  during  the  last  two  years  ] — Yes. 
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2645.  What  sort  of  percentage  did  you  allow  ? — 
We  drew  no  line  between  leaseholders  and  yearly 
tenants.  They  all  got  an  abatement ; but  the  difficulty 
that  has  pressed  on  landowners  has  been  the  pressure 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  to  give  equal  reductions  to 
all  the  tenants  whether  their  rents  were  high  or  low — 
that  is  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  or  forty 
per  cent. — whatever  might  be  demanded.  The  pressure 
was  to  make  an  all-round  abatement,  as  it  is  called. 

2646.  And  you  tried  to  deal  with  each  case  according 
to  its  own  merits  ? — Our  anxiety  was  to  deal  with  them 
in  the  most  liberal  manner  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  each  case. 

2647.  And  I suppose  the  tenants  on  poor  land  got 
greater  reduction  than  those  on  good  lands? — Yes. 

2648.  Can  you  tell  us  what  sort  of  reductions  you 
made  ? — The  reductions  varied  from  ten  to  twenty-five 
per  cent,  on  non-judicial  rents. 

2649.  And  you  would  give  the  same  reduction  on 
the  judicial  rents,  I suppose,  if  you  thought  they  were 
fair  at  the  time  they  were  fixed,  but  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  depreciation  of  produce  and  the  fall  in 
prices,  they  were  too  high  now.  T suppose  the  reason 
you  give  now  for  refusing  a reduction  on  the  judicial 
rents  is  that  you  think  they  were  fixed  too  low  ? — 
Well,  as  a rule,  we  conceived  they  were  lower  than 
they  ought  to  be,  and  our  feeling  very  much  was  that 
an  Act  of  Parliament  had  passed  that  was  supposed  to 
fix  the  rents  for  fifteen  years,  and  that  while  in  indi- 
vidual cases  there  might  be  some  grievance  that  we 
would  be  anxious  to  remedy,  yet  it  was  unreasonable 
to  press  generally  for  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rents 
that  had  been  fixed.  I am  not  one  of  those  who  believe 
that  the  landed  interest  presses  unduly  upon  the 
tenants,  as  a rule,  more  in  this  than  in  any  other 
countiy. 

2650.  You  say  as  a rule? — I say  as  a rule,  because 
of  course  there  are  exceptions  as  there  are  exceptions 
in  other  countries  as  well. 

2651.  Do  you  think  that  rents  that  were  not 
judicially  fixed,  the  old  rents,  were  on  the  whole,  how 
much  higher  than  the  judicial  rents — ten  to  twenty 
per  cent.? — The  worst  cases  are  supposed  to  have  gone 
in  first.  There  was  a rush  into  the  courts  when  the 
Act  passed,  and  it  was  universally  thought  that  it  was 
the  most  extreme  cases  that  went  in  first ; so  that  it 
is  hard  to  compare  those  cases  with  the  rents  that 
have  not  been  judicially  altered,  but  I believe  that  the 
rents  where  tenants  did  go  in  were  higher  than  the 
unaltered  rents. 

2652.  Do  you  find  that  in  the  case  of  the  judicial 
rents  that  have  been  settled  quite  lately  a greater  re- 
duction has  been  made  by  the  C&mmissioners  than  in 
those  which  were  settled  in  1882  ? — Up  to  the  end  of 
1885  the  reductions  were  no  greater,  but  commencing 
about  last  March  the  reductions  have  been  much 
larger  indeed.  I have  a few  cases  myself  in  which 
rents  that  I know  have  been  paid  regularly  for  thirty 
years,  and  I am  aware  from  the  books  that  the  rents 
have  been  unaltered  for  a quarter  of  a century  before 
that,  those  rents  have  been  lowered  on  pasture  land, 
thirty- three  per  cent.,  and  in  tillage  land  to  seventeen 
per  cent,  below  Griffith’s  valuation. 

2653.  Is  that  in  the  recent  decisions? — The  recent 
decisions  since  March. 

2654.  And  do  you  think  they  were  justified  in 
reducing  them  so  very  much  ? — No. 

2655.  Lord  Milltown. — Pasture  land — kindly  give 
me  those  figures  again? — Pasture  land  in  Kilkenny 
was  reduced  thirty-three  per  cent. 

2656.  Below  Griffith’s? — No  below  the  old  rent. 

2657.  And  tillage? — Tillage  land  in  the  same 
county  was  reduced  to  seventeen  per  cent,  below 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

2658.  The  President. — Seventeen  per  cent,  below 
Griffith’s,  not  below  what  they  used  to  be? — About 
thirty  per  cent,  below  what  they  used  to  be,  and 
seventeen  per  cent,  below  Griffith’s  valuation. 

2659.  And  do  you  think.that  those  reductions  were 
too  great  ? — Excessive. 

2660.  Lord  Milltown. — In  Kilkenny  this  was? — 


Yes.  I may  mention  that  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  Oct,  is,  1886. 
a great  deal  lower  in  the  South  than  it  is  in  the  ,,  " — : 
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2661.  The  President. — Which? — Griffith’s  valua-  Townshend. 
tion,  the  tenement  valuation. 

2662.  Sir  James  Caird. — Those  old  rents  as  you 
call  them,  had  they  been  punctually  paid  up  to  the 
time  of  the  change  in  the  rent  ? —Yes. 

2663.  The  full  rents  had  been? — Yes. 

2664.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  too  much  iufluenced  by  the  exact 
position  of  affairs  at  this  moment,  in  estimating  the 
rents,  and  did  not  look  upon  it  sufficiently  as  an  ex- 
ceptional period  ? — That  is  my  belief.  The  fixing  rents 
by  the  Commission  under  the  Act  of  1881,  was  under- 
taken at  an  unfortunate  time,  when  the  countiy  was 
in  the  throes  of  revolution,  and  when  the  passions  of 
men  were  let  loose  all  over  the  land.  It  was  difficult 
for  the  Commissioners  to  act  as  they  possibly  would 
have  done  some  years  before. 

2665.  But  they  have  not  changed  their  line  of  con- 
duct since  the  country  has  got  quieter? — No,  but  there 
may  be  other  reasons  that  perhaps  influence  them  at 
this  time. 

2666.  Then  in  fact  I may  take  it  that  you  think 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  present  state  of  things  to 
prevent  a tenant  paying  any  judicial  rents  that  has  been 
fixed  ? —Broadly  speaking.  Broadly  speaking  I should 
say  they  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  the  judicial  rents. 

2667.  Now  as  to  the  subject  of  intimidation.  You 
say  you  have  been  getting  your  rents  fairly  well  paid 
altogether  ? — Yes,  some  districts  pay  much  better  than 
others.  In  the  North  of  Ireland  the  tenants  make 
every  effort  to  pay,  but  in  some  of  the  midland  coun- 
ties the  position  is  the  reverse. 

2668.  Which  is  the  worst  part  that  you  have  to  do 
with? — Well,  I think  parts  of  Tipperary. 

2669.  And  does  intimidation  prevail  there  to  a great 
extent? — Yes,  largely. 

2670.  And  that  is  the  reason  why  you  have  not  got 
the  rents? — Well  I think  the  people  in  some  of  thoso 
midland  counties  are  improvident. 

2671.  That  they  might  have  paid,  but  that  they 
spent  the  money  in  other  ways.  You  cannot  give  us 
any  strong  cases  of  people  being  intimidated  and  pre- 
vented from  paying  their  rents  ? — Well  I have  had  a 
great  many  cases  heretofore. 

2672.  Of  outrage  ? — Not  of  outrage^-not  strong 

cases  of  that  kind — but  they  have  a quieter  way  of 
carrying  out  those  things.  For  instance  in  the  county 
of  Wexford.  Wexford  is  slow  to  move,  and  always 
was ; but  when  once  they  move  they  are  very  deter- 
mined, and  while  there  is  no  outrage  appearing  to  the 
public  in  Wexford,  still  the  Land  League  is  supreme ; 
meetings  are  held  there  regularly,  and  there  are  news- 
papers published  in  the  district  that  report  the  resolu- 
tions of  those  Land  League  meetings.  Those  papers 
are  circulated  in  the  district.  I have  been  a subscriber 
myself  to  them,  and  from  time  to  time  I have  taken 
cuttings  from  them,  and  these  are  cuttings  in  which 
vai-ious  subjects  are  dealt  with,  for  instance  with  the 
purchaser  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  boycotting  of 
landlords’  grass 

2673.  We  are  coming  to  that  by-and-by.  We  will 
keep  now  to  the  question  of  intimidation  and  prevent- 
ing the  payment  of  rent.  I will  ask  you  a good  deal 
about  the  Purchase  Act  by-and-by.  We  mean  to  keep 
the  two  separate? — Well,  as  to  intimidation  as  regards 
the  paying  of  rents,  up  to  1882  outrage  was  made  use 
of,  but  from  that  date  forward  the  quieter  methods  of 
Land  League  resolutions  are  adopted,  and  duly  pub- 
lished, and  men  are  named,  and  then  the  naming  means 
boycotting,  and  the  Commission  know  what  boycotting 
means. 

2674.  Boycotting  is  now  as  strong  as  it  ever  was  ? 

— Boycotting  is  stronger  in  places  than  it  ever  was. 

In  other  places  it  is  lessening  in  its  intensity. 

2675.  Lord  Milltown. — Men  are  named  now  in 
resolutions  that  have  paid  their  rents  you  mean  ? — 

Yes,  and  men  are  warned  that  are  backsliders  and  sup- 
posed to  have  paid,  they  are  named  and  called  to 
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appear.  There  is  no  actual  summons,  but  in  these 
papers  so  and  so  is  directed  to  appear  at  the  next 
meeting. 

267 6.  That  is  before  the  Land  League  branch  ? — The 
Land  League  branch,  yes,  and  if  he  does  not  attend 
he  is  boycotted. 

2677.  The  President. — And  is  boycotting  kept  up 
by  any  outrage  or  threat  of  outrage  in  the  background  1 
— I will  give  you  an  idea  of  what  has  been  done  at 

the  present  time.  is  receiver  over  a small 

property  in  the  county  of  Wexford.  He  was  appointed 
not  long  since.  There  was  some  land  in  the  owner’s 
hands,  some  of  it  was  in  pasture,  some  of  it  required 
to  be  tilled.  The  instant  measures  were  taken  to 
deal  with  that  land,  either  to  take  in  grazing  cattle 
upon  the  pasture  land,  or  to  till  the  land  that  required 
tillage,  immediately  those  concerned  were  named  in 
these  papers,  and  the  people  warned  not  to  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  the  lands.  And  notwithstanding  that 
some  people  worked.  A widow  sent  a horse  to  work, 
but  following  that  within  twenty-four  hours 

2678.  This  was  not  land  from  which  anybody  had 
been  evicted? — No  : eviction  had  nothing  to  say  to 
it. 

2679.  Why  did  they  object  to  it? — The  conspiracy, 
my  lord,  is  complete.  Since  the  date  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
speech  in  Cincinnati,  when  he  stated  that  the  landed 
interest  was  the  corner  stone  of  the  connection  with 
England  and  that  the  comer  stone  was  to  be  plucked 
out,  broken  up,  and  destroyed,  from  that  hour  out  the 
conspiracy  has  been  complete. 

2680.  That  was  some  years  ago  ? — That  was  some 
years  ago.  That  was  during  the  time  your  lordship 
was  in  Ireland.  Since  that  day  in  every  shape  and 
form  the  landed  interest  has  been  attacked.  It  com- 
menced in  an  attack  upon  unfair  rent.  Now,  the 
attack  is  upon  rents  of  all  kinds,  high  or  low.  It  is 
upon  landlords’  grass,  that  is  if  a landlord  has  a de- 
mesue  on  his  hands,  a landlord  resident  amongst  his 
tenantry,  who  has  not  evicted  any  of  them,  his  pastures 
are  boycotted,  if  a tenant  on  his  estate  sends  in  some 
grazing  cattle  upon  his  land  that  tenant  is  boycotted 

2681.  Do  they  wish  the  land  to  remain  in  an  uncul- 
tivated state  ? — Yes,  they  wish  the  landlord  to  derive 
no  benefit ; they  want  to  break  down  the  comer 
stone.  They  want  to  ruin  him. 

2682.  Lord  MUltown. — What  county  are  you 
speaking  of? — Wexford  is  present  to  my  mind  at  the 
present  moment,  where  I have  these  cuttings  from 
local  papers,  but  it  is  more  or  less  general  in  the  South 
of  Ireland.  I do  not  refer  only  to  Wexford. 

2683.  The  President. — I have  rather  interrupted 
your  story ; they  made  use  of  your  name  to  identify 
this  land  and  forbid  anybody  to  take  it? — Yes,  a 
widow  sent  her  horse  to  help  to  draw.  Ipso  facto  she  was 
boycotted.  Some  of  her  farm  offices  were  burned  the 
next  night. 

2684.  Was  this  quite  recently? — Within  the  last 
three  weeks.  Some  of  her  farm  offices  were  burned 
within  the  last  three  weeks. 

2685.  What  were  burned  ? — Her  farm  offices. 
Another  person  gave  some  assistance.  His  com  was 
scattered  to  the  wind  s.  There  is  boycotting  of  the  most 
detailed  description  being  carried  out  in  every  relation 
of  life.  This  case  that  I mentioned  just  now,  of  where 
a woman  sent  some  horses  to  graze  upon  the  landlord’s 
grass,  she  was  boycotted  for  sending  them  ; the  labour- 
ers that  worked  with  her  were  boycotted  because  they 
remained  working  with  her.  So  the  system  grows.  I 
have  hundreds  of  acres  of  land  on  hands  that  I could 
let,  but  for  boycotting.  There  would  be  practically 
speaking,  no  land  vacant  in  Ireland,  but  for  the  re- 
sistance of  the  League  to  the  letting  of  the  lands.  It 
is  part  of  the  conspiracy. 

2686.  And  perhaps  the  reason  that  there  are  not  so 
many  outrages,  is  that  they  have  established  it  so 
completely  that  they  are  not  necessary — is  that  the 
case  ? — Ye3.  In  illustration  of  that,  I may  mention 
that  shortly  after  Mr.  Boyd  was  murdered  near  New 
Ross,  Mr.  Parnell  went  down  and  said  there  was  a 


better  way,  and  that  when  the  country  was  properly 
organized  there  would  be  no  occasion  for  such  pro- 
ceedings. That  system  of  organization  has  been  carried 
out  since.  There  is  no  occasion  now  to  murder. 
They  can  quietly  ruin  a man.  Perhaps  I might  read 
a letter  illustrating  the  way  in  which  pressure  was 
originally  put  on,  to  make  men  that  were  unwilling  to 
join  the  League  join  it.  This  was  a letter  that  I re- 
ceived in  1880.  It  is  an  old  story  now,  but  it  illustrates 
the  working  of  the  system,  and  this  was  sent  to  the 
then  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  with  some  other 
letters,  but  this  is  so  remarkable  that  I thought  I 
would  venture  to  bring  it  and  to  lead  it,  if  the  Com- 
mission permitted  me.  I shall  omit  names,  “ I write 

to  you  about  a tenant  of  Mr. , named , 

and  at  his  earnest  request.  Pressure  has  been  put  on 
him  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League 
to  induce  him  to  join  them,  under  pain  of  being 
boycotted  at  once.  He  catne  to  me  yesterday  to  ask  my 
advice.  He  said  he  utterly  detested  the  League  and 
its  doings,  and  that  what  pained  him  most  was  what 
you  and  his  landlord  would  think  of  him  if  he  now 
joined  the  League  after  the  very  substantial  reduction 
of  his  rent,  which  I understand  he  lately  received, 
but  that  he  would  be  ruined  if  he  was  now  boycotted. 
I said  that  I sympathized  with  his  case  very  much, 
that  I knew  that  he  detested  the  League  as  much  as  I 
do — and  I honestly  believe  he  does — that  I knew 
being  boycotted  might  be  his  case  or  mine,  or  any 
honest  man’s,  to-morrow ; that  as  there  was  no  pro- 
tection, or  likely  to  be  any,  for  him,  I felt  compelled 
to  advise  him,  as  the  only  means  of  safety  left  to  him 
at  present,  to  subscribe  to  the  League  and  become  a 
member.  I said  that  I would  take  caie  to  let  you 
know  the  full  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  that  I 
felt  sure  you  would  make  all  allowance  for  the  diffi- 
culty in  which  he  was  placed,  and  for  the  solution  of 
which  I am  as  much  at  least  to  blame  as  he  is,  but  I 
could  not  have  the  heart  to  advise  this  man,  doubly 
helpless  for  certain  reasons,  to  expose  himself  and  his 
family  to  the  devilish  machinations  of  those  ruffians 
when  his  sacrifice  would  have  been  quite  unavailing 
to  the  cause  of  law  and  order.” 

2687.  That  was  some  time  ago? — 1880.  From  a 
magistrate  and  deputy  lieutenant. 

2688.  We  know  they  were  very  bad  at  that  time, 
but  you  say  that  in  some  districts  boycotting  is  less 
than  it  was  ? — In  the  district  where  that  was  written 
it  has  lessened. 

2689.  The  evil  has  to  a certain  degree  burnt  itself 
out? — Yes,  in  some  districts. 

2690.  And  have  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  it  will 
gradually  do  the  same  in  others?— Yes,  I should  hope 
it  would  if  the  people  were  let  alone,  but  I am  satis- 
fied that  if  a meeting  were  got  up  in  the  neighbour- 
hood where  that  letter  was  written  from,  and  speeches 
made  such  as  have  heretofore  been  made,  that  the  fire 
would  kindle  and  burn  just  as  briskly  as  ever. 

2691.  But  at  present  (here  is  less  pressure  put  upon 
tenants  in  Ireland  than  there  was  three  or  four  years 
ago  ? — In  certain  districts  there  is  more  intense  pres- 
sure put  now  than  there  was  then.  At  that  time 
outrage  was  prevalent  in  districts,  but  now,  as  I have 
said,  the  quiet  pressure  that  is  being  put  upon  them 
is  just  as  great,  but  in  districts  it  has  lessened.  And 
I believe  that  if  the  observance  of  the  ten  command- 
ments were  enforced  in  the  country  that  we  should 
have  peace.  I believe  the  tenants  are  disposed  to 
meet  their  engagements  as  far  as  they  fairly  can. 

2692.  And  you  think  they  are  tired  of  this  intimi- 
dation ? — I am  satisfied  that  in  many  districts  they 
are.  My  opinion  is  fully  in  that  direction. 

2693.  I believe  you  are  one  of  those — a great 
number  now — who  entertain  great  hopes  from  any- 
thing which  may  induce  tenants  to  become  purchasers 
of  their  land  ? — It  is  the  solution  that  I really  hope  to 
see  availed  of  largely  throughout  the  country. 

2694.  Considering  it  has  only  been  passed  one  year, 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  seems  to  have  been  very 
successful? — It  has  been,  but  your  lordship  will 
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observe,  if  you  had  the  returns,  that  it  is  chiefly  in  the 
North  that  it  has  been  successful.  The  Northerners 
-were  the  first  to  go  in  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881, 
and  they  have  largely  availed  themselves — of  course  1 
do  not  know  the  actual  figures— but  they  have  largely 
availed  themselves  in  the  North  of  the  purchase 
clauses,  and  I believe  are  willing  to  do  so  more  largely 
still  ; but  in  the  South  it  would  extend,  and  if  the 
League  permitted,  I am  satisfied  that  a large  number 
would  become  purchasers. 

2695.  You  think  they  are  prevented  by  the  League  1 

I know  it.  When  resolutions  such  as  these  are 

passed  and  published  in  the  papers  it  puts  the  tenants 
in  a difficulty  about  purchasing.  I will  just  read  the 
whole  resolution : “ The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted — Proposed  by  Mr.  O’Neill, 
seconded  by  Mr.  Martin  Byrne,  that  should  any  land- 
lord in  this  parish  notify  to  tenants  his  willingness 
to  sell  under  the  lately  passed  Purchase  Act,  we  call 
upon  such  tenants  not  to  come  to  any  agreement 
without  first  consulting  his  brother  tenants  on  the 
property,  and  coming  to  a mutual  agreement  on  the 
amount  they  are  to  offer  ” — that  is  all  right — “ and 
before  offering  which  they  are  to  have  the  sanction  of 
this  branch.” 

2696.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  date  is  that  ? — That 
is  October  10th,  1885. 

2697.  Lord  MiUtown. — What  was  the  locality  ?— 
Enniscorthy.  This  is  the  Askamore  National  League. 

2698.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  it  has  reference  to 
the  Act  of  1885 1 — Yes,  the  resolution  winds  up,  and 
“ tenants  acting  contrary  to  these  resolutions  will  be 
treated  as  enemies  of  the  cause." 

2699.  The  President. — I remember  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1881  the  North,  as  you  say,  took  advan- 
tage of  it  first,  and  the  South  were  rather  persuaded 
to  hang  back  by  the  agitators,  but  afterwards  could  not 
resist  following  the  example  of  the  North  1 — Ibelieve  so. 

2700.  Perhaps  there  may  be  hopes  that  the  same 
thing  would  take  place  with  regard  to  the  Purchase 
Act  ? — One  would  hope  so,  and  be  certain  of  it  if  there 
were  confidence  in  the  country. 

2701.  And  then  can  you  recommend  any  changes 
in  the  Act  which  would  obviate  any  hindrances  that 
might  at  present  exist  in  the  way  of  carrying  it  out  ? 
— There  are  difficulties  in  the  way  that  if  they  could 
be  lessened  it  would  aid  very  largely.  The  great 
object  the  tenant  has  now  in  buying  is  to  reduce  his 
rent,  and  if  an  extension  of  the  time  of  repayment,  and 
a lowering  of  the  rate  of  interest  charged,  could  be 
made,  it  would  be  an  aid  in  that  direction. 

2702.  At  present  the  term  is  forty-nine  years,  and 
the  tenant  may  have  his  rent  reduced  even  while  he 
is  paying  off  the  debt? — Yes. 

2703.  You  would  go  even  further  than  that  1 — Yes, 
assuming  that  the  State  can  be  secured,  as  I believe  it 
can.  With  an  extension  of  the  time,  in  fact  the  secu- 
rity of  the  State  would  be  larger,  when  a smaller  annual 
payment  was  required  from  the  tenant.  He  would  he 
more  apt  to  make  that  payment.  Then  another  mat- 
ter that  has  pressed  upon  me  very  seriously  is,  that 
there  should  be  a compulsory  power  to  deal  with  quit- 
rents,  chief-rents,  head-rents,  perpetual  annuities, 
and  tithe-rentcharges. 

2704.  Then  with  regard  to  fixing  the  sum  to  be  given 
for  those,  would  you  fix  a certain  numberof  years  rental, 
or  how  would  you  manage  1 — In  the  bill  that  was 
recently  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  the  “ Sale  and 
Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill,”  a certain  number  of 
years’  purchase  was  fixed  for  quit-rents — twenty-four 
years;  for  head-rents,  twenty-two.  Well,  I think  that 
quit-rents  ought  to  share  the  difficulties  of  the  time, 
and  that  rentcharges,  and  various  charges  on  an  estate, 
such  as  chief-rents,  should  all  be  dealt  with  compul- 
sorily. For  instance,  a large  extent  of  land  in  Ireland 
is  held  by  what  are  known  as  middlemen.  Lord 
Milltown  knows  what  I refer  to. 

2705.  Lord  Milltown.^JO h,  we  have  heard  a good 
deal  about  that  1— Who  have  leases  for  ever. 

2706.  You  mean  that  I was  personally  acquainted 
with  the  fact  ?— You  receive  a large  amount  of  chief- 


rents,  and  you  know  the  fact.  Those  are  lands  held  Oct.  is.  ise6. 

in  many  cases  on  leases  for  ever,  subject  to  large  head-  Q^les 

rents ; and,  as  regards  those  head-rents,  there  is  no  Dniacke 

power  to  apportion  them  ; the  landlord  has  a light  to  Tovrashend. 

resort  to  any  portion  of  the  land  to  recover  the  rent, 

if  an  attempt  be  made  to  apportion  it ; and  I do  not 

think  it  would  be  fair  to  a landlord  to  compel  him  to 

accept  an  apportionment,  but  I think  it  would  be  fair 

to  require  that  a certain  number  of  years  purchase, 

whatever  is  considered  as  a proper  number,  should  be 

accepted  If  not,  I suppose  a fourth  of  the  land  in 

Ireland  cannot  be  sold.  Trinity  College  has  a very 

large  extent  of  land  leased  in  that  way,  and  receives  a 

large  amount  of  head-rent.  Unless  cases  such  as 

these  can  be  dealt  with  in  some  way  by  legislation,  I 

do  not  see  how  those  lands  are  to  be  sold  to  the 

occupying  tenants.  If  the  head-rent  is  small,  you 

can  apportion  it  on  one  lot,  but  if  the  head-rent  is 

large,  as  I know  in  many  cases  that  there  is  not  a 

sufficient  holding  of  a tenant  on  the  property  to  meet 

the  head  rent,  that  there  is  no  one  rent  of  an  occupier 

sufficiently  large  to  cover  the  head-rent — in  that  case, 

unless  there  is  compulsory  power  to  deal  with  such 

rent,  I do  not  see  how  that  district,  and  I have  now 

present  to  my  mind  cases  in  Tipperary,  can  be  dealt 

with. 

2707.  They  vary  in  value  according  to  the  number 
of  years’  purchase! — Yes,  according  to  the  margin  of 
security. 

2708.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  that  you  would  re- 
commend a proportionate  abatement  in  these,  do  I 
understand  you  ? — No  ; I think  the  thing  should  be 
effected  by  the  number  of  years’  purchase. 

2709.  The  President. — You  would  fix  it  all  round 
once  for  all? — Yes. 

2710.  But  you  do  not  wish  to  state  any  number  of 
years  ? — A great  deal  would  depend  upon  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  that  can  be  had.  I feel  that  wrong 
lines  have  been  embarked  upon  in  the  legislation  of 
recent  years,  that  we  are  all  astray ; everything  has 
been  in  turmoil  and  upset ; none  of  us  know  from  hour 
to  hour  where  we  are,  and  the  landowning  class  have 
suffered  intensely.  I have  an  idea  that  those  that 
have  charges  upon  lands — it  is  a very  monstrous  thing 
to  say  or  to  think  of — but  I believe  that  in  justice 
they  ought  to  share  in  the  difficulties  of  the  times. 

2711.  Sir'  James  Caird. — Would  that  apply  to 
mortgagees  ? — I think  so.  I am  a mortgagee  myself. 

2712.  The  President. — Have  you  any  recommenda- 
tion to  make  with  regard  to  mortgagees  ? — Well,  there 
should  be  a power  to  mortgagees  I think,  to  petition 
for  sale  as  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  At  the  present 
time  there  are  many  proprietors  that  have  a margin  to 
live  upon  and  if  they  were  to  sell,  that  margin  would 
utterly  disappear. 

2713.  Because  they  would  get  less  interest  for  their 
money? — Because  the  mortgages,  the  charges  at  the 
present  rate  would  swallow  up  the  entire  purchase 
money;  and  if  it  be  necessary  that  a peasant  pro- 
prietary should  be  created  unless  there  is  a power  to 
mort|,a"ees  and  incumbrancers  to  petition  in  such  cases 
a proprietor  will  be  slow  to  move. 

2714.  The  mortgagee  would  force  the  proprietor  to 
sell  the  estate,  and  then  whoever  bought  it  would  sell 
it  to  the  tenant,  or  how  would  that  be? — Well,  that 
should  be  a matter  of  arrangement  through  the  Court, 
and  that  should  be  thought  out  afterwards. 

2715.  He  could  force  a landlord  to  sell  to  the  ten- 
ants direct? — At  the  present  time  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  the  tenants  are  given  the  option  of  buy- 
ing and  that  could  be  extended. 

2716.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact  an  extension 
of  the  powers  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  would  be 
the  most  facile  machinery  for  carrying  out  your  view  ? 

— Yes,  undoubtedly  so. 

The  President. — The  Incumbered  Estates  Court  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — I say  an  extension  of  the  powers  of 
the  Landed  Estates  Court  would  be  the  most  facile 
machinery  for  working  out  Mr.  Townshend’s  view. 

The  President. — Is  that  the  Incumbered  Estafos 
Court  ? 

N 2 
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Oct.  ifl,  1886.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  used  to  be  called  the  Incumbered 
Mr.  Charles  Estates  Court,  it  is  now  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
Uniacke  and  sells  estates  that  are  not  incumbered.  They 

Townshend.  might  have  the  power  to  carry  out  that  idea. 

There  the  practice  is  to  give  a right  of  pre-emption  to 
the  tenants.  They  do  so  at  present. 

2717.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Do  you  suggest  that  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  should  have  a discretionary  power 
as  to  the  value  to  be  placed  upon  each  of  those  inter- 
ests?— Yes,  if  a scale  were  not  laid  down  in  the  Act 
of  Parliament. 

* 2718.  Mr.  N'eligan. — You  think  there  would  be 

more  confidence  in  dealing  with  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  than  with  a Commission  ? — I am  satisfied  that 
there  would. 

2719.  I think  so  too? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 
Then  there  was  a matter  about  turbaries. 

2720.  Yes,  we  will  be  very  glad  to  hear  you  on 
that?- — There  is  nothing  that  is  a more  fertile  source  of 
dispute  and  bloodshed  at  times  than  dealings  with 
turbary,  and  if  an  estate  is  sold  having  turbary  rights 
attached,  and  the  lots  are  dealt  out  like  the  squares  on 
a chess-board  amongst  the  tenants,  or  if  there  be 
large  tracts  of  bog  attached,  tenants  are  not  disposed 
to  combine  for  the  common  good  to  make  the  outlets, 
to  carry  off  the  water ; they  will  have  endless  rowing 
and  disputing  over  it.  It  takes  now  the  strong  hand 
of  the  landowner  in  the  first  instance  to  lay  out  the 
lines  of  the  drainage,  and  then  to  form  the  drains  and 
to  see  that  the  drainage  is  properly  preserved.  Some 
equivalent  to  that  authority  should  be  preserved  in 
the  future,  either  a State  authority  or  a local  authority, 
and  a system  of  drainage  should  be  laid  out  with 
power  to  vary  the  positions  of  holders  of  turbary,  and 
some  small  annual  charge  made. 

2721.  Tho  President. — Then  what  authority  would 
you  suggest  ? — Well,  there  should  be  a local  authority, 
say  the  Grand  Juries,  or  other  like  body  in  the  future. 

2722.  To  undertake  this  duty  in  connection  with 
turbary  and  anything  else  of  the  same  kind  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  say  at  all  that  it  is  the  best  thing  that  could  be 
done,  but  it  is  the  only  thing  that  I see  practicable. 

2723.  In  the  case  of  an  embankment  that  was 
necessary  to  be  kept  up  to  preserve  the  value  of  the 
land,  the  same  authority  would  undertake,  that  ? — 
Probably ; and  unless  there  be  some  such  power 
retained  as  I have  described  difficulties  are  sure  to  arise. 
What  is  everybody’s  business  is  nobody’s  business. 

• 2724.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  your  experience,  Mr. 
Townshend,  is  that  a paid  functionary,  operating  in 
the  country  generally,  commands  respect  and  does 
his  business  better  than  those  boards — Boards  of 
Guardians  ? — There  is  no  question  at  all  that  it  is  so. 
The  work  is  thoroughly  well  done  then. 

2725.  And  can  be  enforced  ? — And  can  be  enforced. 
At  the  present  time  the  guardians  are  swayed  by  every 
wind  of  excitement. 

2726.  A county  court  in  each  county  might 
work  out  that  idea  of  yours? — The  county  court  would 
probably  see  it  carried  out. 

2727.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  impedi- 
ment you  can  suggest  in  the  Bill  ? — Well,  those  are 
the  principal  points  that  occurred  to  me. 

2728.  You  think  that  the  landlords  as  a rule  are 
willing  to  sell  now  in  these  days  ? — Y es,  to  a large  extent. 

2729.  Do  you  mean,  to  sell  and  leave  the  country 
altogether,  or  merely  to  sell  their  outlying  estates  and 
keep  their  demesnes  ? — To  sell  and  many  of  them  to 
leave  the  country  after  a time. 

2730.  Lord  J Hlltown. — In  the  case  of  absentees 
who  are  already  out  of  the  country,  are  they  willing 
to  sell  ? — Yes,  largely. 

2731.  The  President. — And  you  think  that  the 
tenants  have  a great  desire  to  buy  ? — A great  desire 
to  buy,  if  they  can  get  the  rent  largely  reduced. 

1 do  not  think  they  would  buy  if  the  rent  were 
not  reduced,  and  it  is  the  measure  of  the  reduction 
that  is  the  measure  of  their  anxiety  to  buy. 

2/  32.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  the  annual  payment, 
exceeded  the  present  rent  ? — They  would  not  buy,  or 
even  if  it  were  equal  to  it,  they  seek  for  a reduction. 


2733.  The  President. — They  do  get  a reduction  now, 
don’t  they  ? — If  they  buy  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
they  get  20  per  cent,  reduction.  That  is  actually 
the  figure. 

2734.  Then  the  chief  obstacle  besides  that  in  the 
way  of  the  tenants  adopting  it,  is  the  pressure  that  is 
put  upon  them,  and  nothing  but  the  gradual  restoration 
of  law  and  order  and  of  general  confidence  would  pre- 
vent that  ? — Quite  so. 

2735.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  I suppose  the  want  of 
finality  in  legislation,  and  always  hoping  for  something 
better  to  occur? — Well,  unhappily  the  tenants  have 
been  led  to  expect  so  much  from  agitation  that  their 
minds  are  utterly  unhinged,  and  in  many  districts 
farm  work  is  not  being  attended  to  in  the  way  that  it 
was.  There  is  no  confidence  now,  I might  say,  on 
either  side.  The  landlord  knows  not  where  he  stands, 
and  the  tenant  does  not  know  what  to  expect  next.  It 
is  a miserable  condition  for  the  country  to  be  in. 

2736.  The  President. — Now  I pass  to  another 
subject.  I think  we  have  done  with  the  Purchase  Act. 
Have  you  much  personal  experience  of  the  present 
value  of  tenant  interest  and  tenant  right  ? — Yes. 

2737.  Is  it  selling  well  at  this  moment? — It  is 
selling  not  as  well  as  it  did,  but  it  sells  where  permitted. 
Out  of  Ulster  tenant-right  sells  according  to  the  size 
of  the  farm  for  a moderate  number  of  years’  purchase 
— 5 to  10  years.  In  Ulster  it  sells  in  many  districts  for 
what  many  would  think  a fabulous  sum  up  to  the 
present  hour.  I have  a table  hex'e  that  was  prepared 
by  Mr.  Morrogh  O’Brien,  who  is  next  in  authority  to 
the  Commissioners  in  the  Purchase  department.  It 
was  read  by  him  before  the  Statistical -Society,  and  if 
the  Commission  wish  I can  hand  it  in.  He  gives  in 
that  the  purchase  price  recently  paid  for  the  tenant- 
right  and  afterwards  for  the  fee  of  twenty-four  farms. 
The  paper  was  read  in  July  of  last  year. 

2738.  Sir  James  Caird. — This  year  ? — Last  year, 
1885,  and  he  gives  instances.  (Witness  read  the 
following. extract  and  table.) 

_ “ Beyond  noting  the  fact  that  interests  in  farms  are  some 
times  unsaleable,  I regret  that  I have  not  collected  instances 
of  failures  to  sell : but  in  the  following  table  I have  given  a 
comparison  of  some  prices  at  which  the  fee  and  the  tenants’ 
interest  in  the  same  farms  have  been  sold — the  sales  of  both 
interests,  having  nearly  all  taken  place  within  the  last  few 
years,  represent  present  values ; the  tenant-right  interests 
were  sold  shortly  before  the  fee,  in  some  cases  after  the  con- 
tract for  the  purchase  of  the  fee,  but  before  payment  for  it. 
These  instances  show  that  in  many  cases  the  value  of  a hold- 
ing affords  ample  security  for  a loan  of  the  entire  price  of  the 
fee,  subject,  however,  to  the  infirmity  of  the  security,  on 
account  of  the  delays,  and  great  though  uncertain  cost  of 
realizing,  or  recovering  the  land. 


Comparative  Prices  recently  paid  for  the  Tenant- 
right  AND  AFTERWARDS  FOR  THE  Fee  OF  TwENTY-FOUR 
Farms. 
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2739.  Mr.  Snipe. — What  year -was  this  in  1 — This 
was  read  in  July,  1885. 

2740.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  dates  of  the  trans- 
actions ? — He  does  not  give  the  dates,  but  mentions 
within  the  last  few  years. 

2741.  Mr.  Snipe. — From  your  own  experience  you 
stated  now  that  there  is  not  so  much  given  for 
tenant  right  as  there  was  a few  years  ago  ? — I have 
said  so. 

2742.  The  President. — It  is  only  in  Ulster  that  the 
tenant  right  sells  for  more  than  the  fee,  but  in  other 
places,  in  the  South,  you  say  tenant  right  is  consider- 
ably less? — Yes. 

27 43.  But  not  always.  Here  is  one  case  in  Clare 
of  £670  paid  for  the  fee  and  for  the  tenant  right 
£825  ; but  on  the  whole  you  say  it  is  much  higher  in 
Ulster  than  out  of  Ulster.  Can  you  account  for  that 
— is  there  any  reason  for  it  ? — Yes ; they  are  a more 
thrifty  race,  they  have  been  used  to  it  for  a very  long 
time,  and  in  • Ulster  when  they  sell  they  pay  the 
arrears  of  rent  that  are  due,  but  in  the  southern 
counties  they  sell  and  do  not  always  pay  the  arrears 
that  are  due.  One  part  of  the  system  is  developed  in 
the  South  and  not  the  other. 

2744..  Lord  Milltown. — I thought  the  landlord  had 
a lien  on  the  purchase  money  for  all  the  arrears  of 
rent  ? — Yes,  and  still  the  thing  is  not  complete ; — the 
arrear  frequently  is  not  paid.  The  tenants  make  a 
bargain,  and  under  the  presure  of  the  league  and  the 
difficulties  of  recovering  rents,  there  is  a yielding  to 
the  pressure,  and  the  contract  that  would  be  carried 
out  in  the  North  and  ought  to  be  carried  out  under 
the  Act  is  frequently  not  carried  out  in  the  South. 

2745.  That  is  because  the  landlord  goes  away  ? — 
Because  the  landlord  has  to  give  way. 

2746.  Is  there  pressure  in  the  South,  in  any  parts, 
put  upon  tenants  not  to  sell  their  rights  ? — Yes,  I have 
had  cases  in  which  I have  arranged  with  the  tenant 
to  offer  the  interest  by  auction,  and  the  local  Land 
League  when  they  saw  the  bills  out  called  a meeting, 
and  the  auction  was  stopped  and  no  sale  could  be  had. 

2747.  And  if  the  tenant  right  is  sold,  even  with  the 
consent  of  the  tenant,  is  the  new  man  considered  in 
the  light  of  a land  grabber  and  intruder  1 — Ordinarily 
not ; not  if  it  is  permitted  to  go  on. 

2748.  But  they  do  try  to  stop  men  from  selling  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

2749.  The  President. — You  proposed  some  evidence 
about  Griffith’s  valuation.  I do  not  know  that  we 
care  very  much  about  that.  I believe  you  have 
some  papers,  some  diagrams,  showing  the  prices  of 
agricultural  produce  from  1840  to  18851 — Here  is  a 
diagram  of  the  prices  of  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork 
from  1840  up  to  the  end  of  1885.  — (Hands  in 
diagram.) — It  shows  the  varying  prices.  They  are 
based  upon  tables  prepared  at  the  Farmer's  Gazette 
office.  I dare  say  that  the  Registrar-General  handed 
in  the  table.  I have  a copy  of  it. 

2750.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  the  same  as  the 
Registrar  General’s  ? — It  is.  It  is  the  same  as  the 
Registrar  General’s,  in  a different  shape. 

2751.  The  President. — Is  this  taken  from  Purdon’s 

Almanac  ? — Yes,  as  corrected  up. to  the  end  of  1885. 
I have  just  added  in  the  present  year  for  a short 
period.  Those  show  a considerable  decrease  in  prices 
of  produce.  • 

2752.  You  have  put  in  1886  hero  too  1 — I put  1886 
there  too,  six  months  of  the  year — that  is  the  period 
in  which  the  great  fall  took  place,  and  the  prices  are 
still,  with  the  exception  of  wheat,  considerably  over 
Griffith’s  valuation  prices — I give  a table  of  his  scale 
of  prices  there.  But  I have,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
remarkable  table,  and  I wish  to  show  it  to  the  com- 
missioners. 

2753.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  I may  take  it 
that  those  prices  relatively  are  of  a similar  description 
of  either  produce,  or  cattle,  or  butter,  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  that  they  are  of  a similar  kind  and  quality  all 
through  ? — I believe  that  they  took  their  observations 
as  regards  cattle  at  fairs  through  the  country — those 
of  cereals  are  strictly  accurate,  they  are  taken  from 


the  official  authorities  here,  but  the  figures  as  to  butter  Oct.  is,  i«et. 
are  taken  from  inquiries  at  the  markets  in  Cork.  Mr  c^lea  : 

2754.  And  applicable  to  the  same  description  of  Unincke 
cattle  stock  ; and  not  only  to  the  same  lot,  but  to  the  Townahen 
same  quality  and  breed  as  it  were — so  that  you  are 
comparing  things  that  are  like  each  other! — So  I 
believe,  but  of  course  I go  on  the  authority  of  the 
Farmer’s  Gazette,  which  is  the  best  that  we  have. 

Then  I have  a diagram  here ; a diagram  showing  the 
movement  of  savings  bank  deposits,  year  by  year,  in 
Ireland,  from  1840  up  to  1885.  And  that  shows  a 
very  remarkable  state  of  things.  This  blue  line  rep- 
resents the  money  in  joint  stock  banks,  and  that  has 
gone  on  increasing  since  1840.  In  1874  it  fell  and 
rose  soon  after,  and  now  it  is  at  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  millions.  Well,  I wish  to  call  special  attention, 
my  lord,  to  the  table  at  foot,  the  savings  banks. 

2755.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  your  last  joint 
stock  bank  return? — Twenty-nine  and  a half  millions. 

2756.  In  1882  it  was  thirty  millions  ? — Well,  it  has 
decreased  here.  Then  as  regards  savings  banks  from 
1866  the  lodgments  have  steadily  risen,  year  by  year, 
and  increased  up  to  the  end  of  1885,  until. now  there 
is  in  the  savings  banks  four  and  a half  millions. 

2757.  Four  millions? — Four  and  a half  millions  in 
the  savings  banks. 

2758.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  money  which  is  in 
the  savings  banks  is  not  necessarily  the  money  of  ag- 
ricultural tenants  ; more  likely  labourers,  and*persons 
employed  as  artisans  in  towns.  This  one  does,  not 
really  tell  you  much  as  to  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural owners  ? — I think  the  returns  are  made  out  by 
counties,  and  these  returns  would  show  exactly  how 
the  figures  stood. 

2759.  This  one,  I fancy,  more  applies  to  the  agricul- 
tural class  ? — Oh,  I am  satisfied  that  the  joint  stock 
bank  return  does. 

2760.  But  this  other  takes  in  the  artizan  and 
labourer  class  ?— Certainly.  But  I wish  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  twenty-nine  and  a half  millions  and  the 
four  and  a half  millions,  that  is  thirty-four  millions,  as 
against  eight  millions  in  1840.  There  were  eight 
•millions  in  1840,  and  thirty-four  millions  now  between 
the  two. 

2761.  Lord  Milltown. — They  stood  at  thirty-four 
millions  at  the  end  of  1885  ? — Yes.  That  is,  the  twc 
together. 

That  is,  they  have  quintupled. 

2762.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  no  certainty  at 
all  as  to  either  class,  how  or  in. what  proportion  it  may 
refer  to  the  agricultural  class? — No. 

2763.  It  includes  all  classes? — It  includes  all  classes. 

It  is  the  balance  to  credit  in  the  banks. 

Mr.  Neligan.— The  only  way  we  had  of  recently 
judging  of  that  was  when  the  run  came  on  the  Bank 
of  Ireland.  At  that  time  there  was  an  enormous  mass 
of  gold  taken  out  of  it  by  the  farmers  in  the  country. 

They  were  the  principal  depositors. 

2764.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  seems  to  have  been 
a very  rapid  fall  from  1882  to  1885.  It  fell  from, 
thirty-two  and  a half  millions  to  twenty-nine  and  a 
half  millions? — Yes,  there  was  a steady  decline  in 
those  years. 

2765.  It  declined  from  1882  to  1885  ? — Yes,  and  an 
increase  in  the  savings  banks. 

2766.  The  President. — I think  you  say  that  yon 
have  had  no  personal  experience  with  regard  to  the- 
congested  districts  ? — Not  much,  but  I have  had  some. 

2767.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  mention  with 
regard  to  them  ? — Well,  probably  you  will  find  many 
with  more  experience  of  the  congested  districts 
than  I have.  The  only  thing  I would  venture  to  say 
is  this,  that  it  is  not  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  be- 
cause the  population  is  very  dense  in  a particular 
place  the  district  is  a congested  district.  There  are 
other  elements  to  be  looked  to.  For  instance,  the 
county  Armagh  is  a very  thickly  populated  county, 
but  you  never  hear  of  it  suffering  in  the  way  con- 
gested districts  do. 

2768.  Sir  James  Caird. — Generally  what  are  called 
congested  districts  arc  the  least  populous  ?— Yes ; as 
regards  area. 
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2769.  I notice  that  in  the  -western  counties  you 
have  the  least  population  comparatively  to  the  extent 
of  land  ? — Yes,  but  then  when  you  look  into  the 
question  of  the  value  of  that  land.  1 have  a table 
here  that  was  prepared  a few  years  since,  that  shows 
in  a very  interesting  way— I do  not  know  whether 
you  have  seen  anything  like  it.  (Witness  reads 
table).  That  table  is  prepared  with  great  care,  and 
the  counties  in  the  list  where  the  value  per  acre  is 
smallest,  where  there  is  the  largest  extent  of  waste 
land,  where  the  holdings  aresmallest,  where  the  largest 
number  of  persons  is  given  to  agricultural  pursuits  and 
have  no  other  resource,  and  where  education  is  lowest, 
those  counties  are  Donegal,  Mayo,  Kerry. 

2770.  The  President. — Those  are  the  places  where 
you  say  outrages  exist  ? — Disaffection  when  this  was 
prepared. 

2771.  Kerry  is  one  of  them?— The  Moonlighters 
are  now  in  Kerry. 

2772.  Mayo  has  got  much  better? — Mayo,  Kerry, 
Donegal,  Galway,  Leitrim,  Clare,  Sligo,  those  are  the 
counties  that  stand  lowest  aud  are  at  the  foot  of  the 
table. 

2773.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  you  mean  to  say 
that,  looking  at  these  counties,  a greet  deal  of  the  de- 
pression is  attributable  to  the  infertility  of  the  soil, 
and  to  the  exposure  of  the  country  to  the  Western 
sea  ? — Yes. 

2774.  To  natural  causes  of  inferiority? — Yes;  to 
natural  causes.  The  decrease  in  the  growth  of  cereals 
in  England  has  increased  the  difficulties  of  the  migra- 
tory labourers  in  the  congested  districts. 

2775.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  more  you 
would  like  to  state  ? — I do  not  know,  I do  not  suppose 
it  is  pertinent  to  the  inquiry,  any  information  as 
regards  the  way  the  country  had  progressed,  up  to  a 
recent  date  (on  3rd  July,  1880),  as  regards  commerce, 
and  increase  in  black  cattle  and  sheep,  and  also  im- 
provements as  regards  the  dwellings  of  the  people — 
Ido  not  know  whether  these  come  under  your  powers. 

Lord  Milltown. — No. 

2776.  The  Witness. — I do  not  know  whether  the 
Commission  are  aware  of  the  evidence  given  by  Mr. 
Gray,  valuer  in  chief  of  the  Land  Commission  as  re- 
gards the  comparative  rents  in  Ireland  and  England  ? 

Lord  Milltown. — We  have  had  him  here. 

2777.  The  Witness. — He  gave  evidence  before  the 
Richmond  Commission  on  comparative  values.  I have 
the  print  of  it  here,  Page  599,  No.  17,358. — “Can 
you  give  the  Commission  your  opinion  with  regard  to 
the  lower  value  of  land  in  Ireland,  as  compared  with 
land  of  the  same  quality  in  England  and  Scotland  ? — 
Yes  ; but  in  using  the  expression  value,  I would  say 
that  lands  of  equal  letting  value  in  Ireland — lands 
which  are  adjacent  to  one  another — are  let  at  rents, 
varying  from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent.,  some  above, 
and  some  below  what  I consider  the  fair  letting  value. 
But  taking  the  fair  letting  value,  for  a farmer  to  live 
well,  I find,  in  valuing  a farm,  about  the  same 
value  for  an  Irish  acre  in  Ireland  as  for  an  English 
acre  in  England,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
where  there  is  no  special  proximity  to  towns,  or 
anything  of  that  sort.  The  Irish  acre  is  five-eighths 
more  than  the  English  acre." 

The  President. — And  in  England  the  landlord  does 
all  the  improvements,  and  in  Ireland  the  tenant.  That 
ought  to  make  a difference  in  the  rent.  The  landlords 
have  expended  millions  in  improvements  in  Ireland. 

2778.  Lord  Milltown. — I just  wanted  to  put  one 
question.  Taking  it  for  granted,  Mr.  Townshend, 
that  it  is  necessary  or  may  become  necessary  to  compel 
the  head  landlord  to  sell.  I do  not  quite  understand 
the  reason  that  you  gave  for  wishing  to  have  him  sell 
below  the  fair  market  value  of  his  rents.  ] want  to 
understand  from  you  whether  you  think  that  the 
security  of  head  rent  is  a bit  less  now  than  it  was 
thirty  years  ago  ? — That  depends  on  the  margin.  Well 
some  head  rents  are,  I think,  just  worth  as  much. 

2779.  Then  they  sold  for  thirty  years’  purchased — 
Well,  if  you  ask  me,  I must  say  I never  heard  of 
such  a price. 

• 2780.  Do  you  know,  as  a fact,  that  they  were  sold 


for  thirty  years’  purchase  thirty  years  ago  ? — No  ; I 
never  heard  of  so  much.  I know  them  to  have  been 
sold  at  twenty-five. 

2781.  You  know  the  Land  Commission  fixed  the 
minimum  for  Church  head  rents  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  ? — I know  twenty-five  to  be  the  rate  at  which 
purchases  were  made,  but  that  was  when  lands  were 
selling  at  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  years  purchase 
of  the  high  rents. 

2782.  And  that  was  the  rate  fixed  by  the  State  a 
few  years  ago,  soliciting  the  public  to  buy  on  those 
terms  ? — Yes,  under  the  circumstances  stated. 

2783.  And  you  do  not  think  that,  notwithstanding 
that,  it  would  be  unfair  to  compel  those  purchasers 
now  to  take  twenty-two  years’  purchase  for  the  very 
same  article  ? — I was  careful  to  say  that  my  impression 
was  that  recent  legislation  all  round  was  not  fair,  that 
a particular  class  had  suffered  and  were  in  many  in- 
stances nearly  ruined,  and  that  those  who  derived 
their  incomes  from  land  should  share  more  or  less 
in  that  loss.  That  was  the  extent  to  which  I went. 
I think  it  is  a necessity  in  order  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  in  which  we  are  involved. 

2784.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  tenants  have 
lost  ? — No,  a class  without  political  influence. 

2785.  Who  are  the  class — the  landlords? — Yes. 

2786.  And  you  wish  to  visit  the  sufferings  of  that 
class  on  those  who  have  never  gained  in  prosperous 
times  ?— I have  no  wish  in  the  matter,  but  I came 
at  the  invitation  of  the  Commission,  and  I make  a 
suggestion. 

2787.  That  was  the  reason  that  you  gave  for  saying 
that  head  rents. should  be  sold  for  less  than  was  con- 
sidered a few  years  ago  their  fair  value  ? — My  opinion 
is  that  unless  something  of  that  sort  is  done  there  is  a 
large  extent  of  land  that  won’t  be  sold. 

2788.  That  is  another  thing? — That  is  what  I speak  of. 

2789.  Mr.  Neligan. — So  I understood  you,  you 
were  not  saying  what  you  thought  would  be  right 
but  what  you  thought  would  facilitate  the  Act  of  1885  ? 
—Solely,  I do  not  think  it  is  right  to  diminish  the 
market  value  of  head  rents,  and  I never  thought  it  was 
right  without  compensation  to  tie  the  landlord’s  hands 
and  to  set  the  tenant  free,  to  appoint  a court  to  fix  a 
rent,  and  enable  the  tenant  to  go  into  the  market  and 
get  the  highest  price  that  he  could  for  it,  1 do  not  think 
this  was  right,  and  I do  not  think  that  what  I have 
spoken  of  to-day  is,  perhaps,  strictly  right  either,  but 
I say  that  when  there  is  great  pressure,  as  there 
is,  the  only  solution  is  that  some  such  course  should 
be  carried  out. 

2790. . Lord  Milltown. — You  have  never  anticipated 
the  possibility  of  the  head  landlord  getting  a fair  price 
for  his  property  ? — I do  not  know  what  to  anticipate 
in  this  country. 

2791.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  you  said  that  you  would 
establish  local  boards  in  preference  to  the  Grand  Jury 
system.  I should  like  to  know  what  the  nature  of 
those  boards  would  be?— r did  not  so  express  myself. 
I said  that  if  legislation  of  that  kind  were  brought  in, 
that  some  local  authority  might  be  made  use  of  to  look 
after  the  turbaries. 

2792.  That  would  be  in  the  place  of  the  present 
Grand  Jury  system— did  not  you  mention  the  Grand 
Jury  ? — I mentioned  that  it  was  spoken  of  largely  that 
there  should  be  an  alteration  as  regards  the  Grand 
Jury  system,  but  I expressed  no  opinion. 

2793.  It  was  just  to  know  what  the  nature  of  the 

local  boards  would  be  that  you  would  establish  ? My 

object  was  not  to  define  what  the  local  board  should 
be,  but  to  suggest  merely  that  some  authority  was 
required  to  manage  as  regards  turbaries.  I was  not 
venturing  to  define  what  local  boards  should  be,  but  if 
I had  known  that  I should  have  been  asked  I should 
have  thought  the  matter  over ; but  I was  merely  sug- 
gesting that  turbaries  should  be  looked  after  carefully 
so  as  to  preserve  the  property  and  prevent  disputes. 

2794.  Those  600  tenants  that  you  referred  to.  they 
got  their  judicial  rents? — Yes. 

2795.  From  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? Yes. 

2796.  Up  to  1885  I presume  1— At  various  dates 
— up  to  the  present- 
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2797.  And  you  think  that  in  some  cases  they  got 
too great  a reduction  of  rent1! — I spoke  broadly,  that  as  a 
rule  it  was  looked  upon  that  the  reductions  were  large. 

2798.  Do  landlords  as  a rule  look  upon  them  in 
that  way  ? — Yes ; and  tenants  the  other  way. 

2799.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  a further  reduction  since 
1885 ?— You  mean  the  Sub-Commissioners. 

2800.  The  Sub-Commissioners  ? — I stated  that  my 
experience  was  that  they  were  giving  larger  reduc- 
tions within  the  last  four  months. 

2801.  Well,  if  that  should  be  the  case,  would  it  not 
go  to  show  that  the  rents  fixed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  were  too  low  ? — That  is  a very  large  question  to 
go  in  upon. 

2802.  But  would  not  the  Commissioners  be  the 
best  authority  ? — I doubt  that.  Some  of  them  are  as 
good  authorities  as  are  to  be  found.  Others  are  very 
far  from  being  so. 

2803.  Don’t  you  as  a practical  man,  with  a great 
deal  of  experience  of  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmers, 
believe  that  this  will  be  the  worst  year  for  making  up 
rent  that  we  have  had  for  the  last  three  or  four  years  ? 
— Yes. 

2804.  Perhaps  since  the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes  ; 
on  the  whole  the  most  trying  year ; no  doubt  about  it. 

2805.  Was  it  the  low  price  of  produce  and  foreign 
competition  that  caused  the  Commissioners  to  make  a 
further  reduction  i — I was  not  aware  that  the  Com- 
missioners in  fixing  rents  in  1S8G  were  to  base  their 
scale  of  values  for  fifteen  years  on  the  prices  for  1886. 

2806.  They  took  the  price  of  produce  for  a number 
of  years  and  made  it  the  basis  on  which  they  made 
their  calculations  in  fixing  fair  rents.  You  did  not 
find  it  necessary  to  give  any  reduction  to  those  tenants 
that  had  got  their  judicial  rents  fixed — they  have  been 
paying  pretty  well  since? — Yes,  especially  in  the  north. 

2807.  But  have  some  of  the  landlords  you  are 
acquainted  with  given  reductions  of  rent? — I have 
made  it  my  business  to  write  to  the  agents  of  some  in 
localities  where  I heard  that  abatements  had  been 
given — I am  not  talking  now  of  Ulster — and  I learned 
that  abatements  were  given  last  year  in  many  instances 
from  Land  League  pressure  and  because  they  could 
not  help  it,  because  they  wanted  to  get  the  balance 
of  the  rent ; and  I know  myself  a personal  friend  of 
my  own  whose  rents  had  been  reduced  thirty-three  per 
cent.,  and  he  gave  another  thirty-three  percent,  reduc- 
tion on  the  judicial  rent,  because  he  told  me  that  he 
must  have  the  remaining  sixty-seven  per  cent,  of  the 
judicial  rent  or  he  must  starve. 

2808.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  it  was  either  that  or 
nothing  ? — He  thought  that  two-thirds  was  better  than 
nothing. 

2809.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  it  was  better  than  no  loaf  at 
all.  But  your  experience  is  that  those  combinations 
are  not  on  the  increase,  that  the  country  is  more 
peaceable  than  a few  years  since  ? — They  have  so  com- 
pletely overspread  the  land  that  they  could  not  in- 
crease. They  decrease  in  intensity  but  there  is  no 
opportunity  of  increase  that  I know  of — out  of  Ulster, 
mind  you,  pray  always  remember  that  I draw  a dis- 
tinct line  between  Ulster  and  the  other  provinces. 

2810.  But  this  was  in  consequence  of  the  rents? 
being  very  high,  rents  which  they  were  unable  to  pay 
— Well,  I do  not  agree  with  you  there.  I think  the 
pressure  was  just  as  strong  where  rents  were  admittedly 
low.  I believe  it  was  part  of  a system  to  break  down 
the  landed  interest,  and  get  them  out  of  the  land 
altogether. 

2811.  I quite  agree  with  you? — I am  aware  this 
evidence  will  be  all  read.  I have  given  evidence 
before  other  Commissions,  and  I have  had  before  now 
a tenant  sitting  opposite  me,  and  I have  been  asked, 
“ Mr.  Townshend,  why  did  you  say  so  and  so  in  your 
evidence  ? ” I am  aware  of  what  is  before  me. 

2812.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  speak  under  that 
assumption? — I speak  under  that  assumption. 

2813.  The  President. — What  proportion  does  the 
number  of  tenants  that  you  have  mentioned  as  having 
had  judicial  rents  fixed  bear  to  the  whole  ? — There  are 
about  5,000  altogether. 


2S14.  600  tenants  have  had  judicial  rents  fixed  out 
of  5,000  ?— Yes. 

2815.  And  any  of  those  5,000  might  have  had 
their  rents  settled  if  they  had  chosen  ? — Except  lease- 
holders. 

2816.  Are  there  a good  many  leaseholders  ? — A 
good  many. 

2817.  What  is  the  proportion? — I suppose  of 
those  who  did  not  come  in,  about  one  third  1 said 
5,000  and  that  600  went  in.  Well,  about  a third  of 
what  would  remain. 

2818.  And  did  you  allow  any  leaseholders  to  go  in  ? 

I never  was  asked,  but  I mentioned  early  in  the 

evidence  that  I gave,  that  I gave  abatements  to  lease- 
holders in  the  same  way  as  to  yearly  tenants.  No 
distinction  was  ever  thought  of. 

2819.  With  regard  to  leaseholders,  have  you  any 
observation  to  make  to  the  Commission  as  to  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  Act? 
— I will  answer  any  questions  that  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  put  to  me.  I would  rather  not  be  asked  for 
an  expression  of  opinion. 

2820.  I do  not  know  how  I can  put  it  moredis- 
tinctly.  Can  you  give  any  opinion  upon  it  ? — Well,  I 
shall  say  what  is  in  my  mind.  I believe  it  is  inevi- 
table that  the  leaseholders  must  come  in  under  the  Act, 
but  it  is  what  I said  from  the  beginning,  we  have  gone 
upon  wrong  lines,  and  trying  to  get  straight  some 
wrongs  may  be  done  ; we  must  take  some  other  steps 
that  are  not  what  we  should  choose. 

2821.  Lord  Milllown. — But  you  have  expressed  a 
very  strong  opinion  about  the  head  landlords,  Mr. 
Townshend.  You  seem  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  two  wrongs  make  a right? — Perhaps  so,  but  I am  a 
mortgagee  myself,  and  I am  one  of  those  who  would 
suffer  by  what  I have  spoken  of,  and  I have  guarded 
myself  by  saying  that  I do  not  say  it  is  right.  I think 
the  legislation  of  1881,  has,  in  many  aspects,  been  a 
most  grievous  mistake  as  regards  the  country. 

2822.  The  rents  were  lowered  on  the  ground, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  that  they  were  exorbitant  rents. 
If  they  were  so  there  might  be  a justification  for 
lowering  them,  but  none  for  asserting  that  the  head 
rents  were  too  high  ? — No. 

Therefore,  I fail  to  see  any  justice  in  lowering  them. 

2823.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  had  great  ex- 
perience, Mr.  Townshend,  and  perhaps  you  would  be 
good  enough  to  give  us  your  opinion  upon  a question 
of  this  kind.  What  do  you  consider  the  present 
financial  position  of  the  tenants  generally  in  Ireland, 
speaking  of  the  larger  class,  the  class  of  larger  tenants, 
occupying  good  lands  at  the  present  time  as  compared 
with  what  it  was  ten  years  ago  ? — I believe  the  larger 
holders  are  in  greater  difficulties  than  smaller  holders. 

2824.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that,  why  they 
should  be? — Yes  ; when  the  Glasgow  Bank  failed  in 
1878  the  bankers  in  Ireland  altered  their  system  as 
regards  being  so  free  to  lend  money  to  tenants.  My 
experience  up  to  that  was  that  the  tenants  in  Autumn 
borrowed  money  from  the  banks  to  pay  their  rents,  and 
sold  out  their  produce  at  their  leisure.  A lax  ge  extent 
of  grazing  land  was  stocked  in  the  same  way,  borrow- 
ing in  Spring  and  selling  out  in  Autumn ; but  I may 
say,  suddenly  when  the  Glasgow  Bank  failed  credit 
was  largely  stopped,  and  not  alone  to  farmers  but  to 
shopkeepers.  The  support  that  the  farmers  had  was 
gone;  the  shopkeepers  not  having  the  credit  that 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  could  not  give  credit  to  the 
farmers,  and  had  to  press  lor  their  debts.  That 
was  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  time  when  the  pressure 
came  in  1879,  1880,  and  1881 ; and  another  was  that 
when  profits  were  large  they  by  degrees  lived  better. 
Where  their  sons  used  to  dress  in  corduroys  they 
took  to  tweeds,  and  their  daughters  had  ribbons  and 
little  extravagances  of  various  kinds,  and  the  farmer 
and  his  wife  had  what  is  called  a side  car  where  before 
they  had  not  possessed  one ; and  in  many  instances 
the  farmer  took  part  in  hunting ; and  this  more  or 
less  involved  them  in  what  are  for  them  I may  say 
excessive  expenses,  and  they  lived  a little  freely. 

2825.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  this  was  all  inde- 
pendent of  any  question  of  fall  in  prices  or  bad  seasons? 
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— Y es,  these  were  the  two  difficulties.  They  had  the  fall 
in  prices  as  in  the  table  I show,  and  they  had  credit 
suddenly  stopped. 

2826.  That  was  chiefly  the  largo  farmers? — Well, 
they  had  large  credit — down,  say,  to  the  men  of  £40 
a year. 

2827.  And  have  they  suffered  ? — Not  so  much  as  the 
larger  men,  and  they  are  not  in  such  difficulties.  And 
perhaps  I may  mention  a conversation  I had  with  a 
peer  who  has  a very  large  estate  in  Ireland.  Speaking 
about  the  subject  of  large  holders  he  said  to  me,  “ My 
uncle  spent  thousands  of  pounds  in  improving  his 
estate,  making  comfortable  houses  for  the  farmers,  en- 
larging their  holdings.  It  is  all  money  thrown  away.. 
The  men  that  he  did  most  for  arc  the  men  who  are 
now  suffering  most.  The  smaller  holders  are  the  men 
who  have  been  able  to  weather  the  storm.” 

2828.  When  yuu  speak  of  smaller  holders  what 
rent  will  you  not  go  below? — Men  of  from  about 
.£40  to  <£80  I would  call  smaller  holders,  aud  the 
larger  £200. 

2829.  But  from  £40  to  £80  and  above  that  would 
not  be  nearly  the  half  of  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of 
Ireland  ? — Taking  the  two  classes. 

2830.  But  taking  the  two  together  they  would  not 
amount  to  nearly  half  of  the  number  of  the  whole  ? — 
Well,  as  regards'  the  others  there  is  a very  large  num- 
ber of  the  others  in  the  W est  that  are  in  a state  of  chronic 
poverty,  and  sliould'hardly  be  called  farmers.  1 do  not 
state  that  they  are  not  poorer  than  they  were,  but 
they  never  had  much  to  sell.  They  are  poorer  from 
want  of  employment. 

2831.  Do  you  khow  the  West  from  your  own  ex- 
perience ? — Oh,  yes  ; I have  seen  a good  deal  of  it. 

2832.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a safe  investment 
for  the  public  money  to  advance  money  for  these 
people  to  buy  their  farms? — Not  to  a large  extent.  I 
should  like  to  try  the  experiment  in  a small  way  first. 

2833.  Mr.  Neligan. — Lord  Kilmaine  I believe  is 
trying  that  experiment,  I see  by  the  papers  ? — Yes. 

2834.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  advocate  compulsory 
purchase  from  landlords  other  than  head  landlords  ? — 
No. 

2835.  You  would  only  compel  the  head  landlords  ? 
— What  T spoke  of  was  fixed  annuities,  rentcliarges  of 
various  kinds,  and  chief  rents  aud  head  rents. 

2836.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  tithe -rentcliarges  and 
quit  rents? — Yes,  the  Crown  ought  to  shore  the 
difficulties.  But  the  Crown  won’t  take  less  than 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  where  the  lands  are  selling 
for  seventeen. 

Lord  Milltown.  — Because  there  is  an  enormous 
difference  between  the  .one  and  the  other.  One  is  an 
absolute  security. 

2837.  The  President. — I wish  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion, that  is  how  far  in  your  opinion,  if  at  all,  could 
the  Act  be  expedited  or  extended  by  providing  security 
through  the  intervention  of  local  authorities  ? — Well, 
my  lord,  I have  not  seen  my  way  at  all  to  that  system 
of  local  authorities.  I do  not  know  that  it  would  do 
at  all  in  the  present  condition  of  Ireland. 

283S.  Have  you  ever  come  across  anybody  who  did 
advocate  it  ?^— I have  not,  and  I think  the  general 
tendency  is  when  the  subject  is  started  for  people  to 
shake  their  heads. 

2839.  Lord  Milltown. — You  do  not  advocate  com- 
pulsory purchase  from  any  landlord  other  than  the 
head  landlord.  Supposing  now  that  a number  of  the 
tenants  on  an  estate  were  anxious  to  buy  and  the 
landlord  refused  to  sell,  would  you  be  inclined  to 
compel  him  to  sell  provided  the  price  was  a fail- 
one  ? — I think  not,  and  1 will  say  why.  The  Landed 
Estates  Court  here  with  all  their  efforts  were  never 
able  to  sell  more  than  two  millions’  worth  of  property 
in  the  year.  I had  a return  which  I thought  of  hand- 
ing in,  but  did  not  wish  to  trouble  the  Commission ; 
but  selling  to  the  occupiers  is  a great  deal  more  trouble- 
some than  selling  as  heretofore  in  large  lots  ; there  is 
a deal  more  detail.  The  title  to  the  estate  to  be  made 
good,  titles  to  incumbrances  to  be  looked  after  in 
the  same  way,  and  with  the  best  efforts  you  could  make 
I do  not  think  you  could  sell  mox-e  than  two  millions 


worth  of  property  hi  a year,  or  perhaps  three,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  land  question  in  that  way  will 
occupy  many  years,  it  is  a long  time  to  look  forward  to. 

2840.  What  is  a long  time  ? —The  settlement  of  that 
question  of  making  peasant  proprietors  of  the  people 
because  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  think  of  compulsory 
purchase,  there  will  be  plenty  of  people  willing  to  sell ; 
at  present  there  is  no  necessity  to  think  of  compulsory 
purchase. 

2841.  But  the  possibility  is  that  all  the  worst  tenants 
might  get  an  opportunity  of  purchasing,  and  the  very 
best  tenants  might  bo  left  out  in  the  cold  ? — 1 do  net 
know  that. 

2842.  I suppose  a landlord  would  be  more  reluctant 
to  sell  where  the  tenant  is  a good  solvent  man? — No, 
they  would  not  like  to  sell  to  a good  one  and  keep  a 
bad  one,  but  they  would  be  glad  to  make  a clear- 
ance, to  sell  the  whole  thing  and  be  done  with  it. 

2S43.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  it  will  go  on 
slowly? — It  must  go  on  slowly,  it  cannot  be  otherwise. 

2844.  I suppose  you  think  it  will  for  that  very 
reason  be  more  satisfactory  ? — Satisfactory  if  the 
country  were  settled. 

2845.  You  think  that  it  should  not  go  on  too  hur- 
riedly?— Yes,  if  order  were  enforced,  if,  as  I said 
before,  the  Ten  Commandments  were  enforced,  and  to 
carry  out  the  work  gradually ; but  I mentioned  just 
now — I do  not  think  you  heard — that  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  with  tho  full  machinery  at  work  were 
not  able  to  sell  more  than  about  two  millions  worth 
of  property  in  a year.  I believe  that  in  Prussia  in 
their  seeking  to  carry  out  a system  of  converting  oc- 
cupiers into  owners  they  are  not  able  to  sell  more 
than  a million  and  ahalf. 

2846.  Two  millions  here  ? — Yes. 

2846a.  One  and  a half  in  Prussia  ? — Yes  ; I have  a 
table  here  that  I will  hand  you  that  illustrates  the 
thing  exactly. 

2847.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  an  immensity  of 
derail  in  selling  property  for  a million  of  money  in 
small  lots  ? — Yes,  the  very  mapping  of  the  holdings  is  a 
heavy  labour.  There  is  a return  of  sales  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  taken  from  returns  moved  for  in  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  and  Lord 
Donoughmore,  from  the  year  1865  to  the  year  1882, 
and  the  average  number  of  years’  purchase,  acreage, 
profit  rent  and  purchase  money  are  all  set  out  here, 
and  in  only  one  ease  was  one  and  a quarter  millions’ 
worth  sold  in  a year.  That  was  in  1873.  In  1876 
it  was  £1,200,000  ; in  1877,  £1,074,000. 

2848.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  never  got  up 
to  two  millions  ? — Not  in  those  years. 

2849.  Mr.  Neligan. — Since  1864  tho  highest  they 
were  ever  able  to  sell  in  one  year  was  £1,700,000,  and 
then  they  had  a most  highly  trained  court.  Some  of 
the  ablest  men  that  we  have  ever  had. 

2850.  Sir  James  Caird. — I find  the  highest  was  in 
1873,  £1,243,000  ? — That  is  a return  of  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  for  the  fee,  for  fee-farms  renewable 
for  ever,  or  for  terms  unexpired.  This  is  land, 
There  were  also  annuities  sold.  (Return  handed  in). 
This  Return  deals  with  land  and  land  only.  Then  you 
see  it  hardly  ever  exceeded  a million.  If  you  take  land 
alone  it  is  hardly  a case  of  a million. 

Witness,  at  the  close  of  his  evidence,  handed  in 
the  following  letter  received  from  a solicitor,  relative 
to  the  difficulty  an  incumbered  proprietor  labours 
under  in  selling  his  estate  : — 

Dear  Sirs, — The  difficulty  of  effecting  sales  of  incum- 
bered estates  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act  is  in  finding 
the  deposit  required  by  the  Land  Commission  of  tho 
amount  advanced  to  the  tenant. 

So  long  as  there  are  incumbrances  affecting  the  estate 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  must  be  applied  in  pay- 
ment of  such,  and  the  owner  is  not  therefore  in  a position 
(as  the  money  is  not  his)  to  consent  that  one-fifth  of  the 
advance  may  be  retained  by  the  Commission. 

Consequently  the  owner  or  tenant  must  lodge  the  one- 
fifth  in  cash,  if  the  former  does  so  he  gets  3 per  cent,  tor 
his  money ; if  the  latter,  we  understand  that  he  pays  a 
lesser  annuity  in  redemption  of  the  loan  than  he  would  if 
the  deposit  were  made  by  the  owner. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  Tuesday  at  11.30. 
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SIXTH  DAY— TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  19th,  1SS6.  (kku*. 

Commissioners  present : — Earl  Cowper,  President ; the  Earl  of  Milltown  ; Sir  James  Caird  ; Mr. 

Neligan,  q.c.,  and  Mr.  Knipe. 

Mr.  Edward  Fenelon  examined. 

2851.  'Hie  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  in  2867.  Two  or  three  pounds  less? — In  1881  they  Mr.  Edward 

the  County  Kildare  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  were  £885  10s.,  and  in  1882,  £885.  But  I may  men-  Fenelon. 

2852.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — I hold  three  tion  that  in  these  two  years  I fed  five  beasts  less  on  an 
different  farms.  One  is  100  acres  of  permanent  pas-  average  owing  to  my  turnip  crop  not  being  so  "ood. 
ture — at  least  when  I say  pennanent  pasture  I mean  That  accounts  for  about  £125. 

I don’t  break  up  about  eighty  acres  or  so.  There  are  2868.  Then  there  was  no  filling  off,  really  ? No 

three  distinct  farms,  two  of  them  quite  distinct.  falling  off  in  prices.  In  the  year  1883,  I had  the  usual 

2853.  And  they  all  belong  to  the  same  landlord  ? — number  of  my  stall-feds — forty ; and  my  income  was 
Oh,  no;  the  farm  on  which  I live  is  one  I acquired  £1,083  10s. 

about  twenty  years  ago,  and  another  is  that  upon  2869.  Then  you  got  the  five  beasts  back  again?— Oh,  I 
which  I was  born  and  reared.  got  the  forty  beasts  back  again.  There  was  no  fall  in 

2854.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  altogether? — prices  in  the  year  1884,  and  my  income  was  £1,004  in 

About  156  or  160  acres.  that  year.  In  the  year  1885  there  wasa  very  consider- 

2855.  Of  which  about  100  acres  are  in  pasture  1 — able  reduction,  and  for  the  one  number  of  cattle  I got 

About  100.  only  £933  10s.  Now  the  average  for  these  six  or 

2856.  The  President. — Is  there  any  combination  in  seven  j ears  I have  calculated  at  £982,  odd,  and  last 
your  district  at  present,  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? year — 1886— my  gross  receipts  were  £769  5s. 

— Not  at  all,  my  lord;  none.  2870.  Lord  Milltown. — This  year,  you  mean? — I 

2857.  I thought  there  was  some  years  ago? — No,  call  it  last  year.  I bought  last  year  and  realize  in  this, 
there  was  no  combination.  The  only  combination  was  I call  it  the  year  1885-6.  The  gross  receipts  upon 
that  tenants  would  meet,  and  ask  their  landlords  for  the  one  number  of  cattle  was  £769  5s. 

a reduction  of  rent.  But  they  did  not  stand  out  and  2871.  The  President. — And  you  had  the  same  num- 
say,  “ We  will  not  pay  our  rent ;”  but  they  said,  “ If  ber  of  cattle? — The  same  number  of  cattle,  £769  5s. 
you  will  allow  us  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  per  cent,  (or  2S72.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  that  applies  to  an 
whatever  they  could  pay)  we  will  pay  you.  equal  extent  of  time  ?— The  vei-y  same. 

2858.  Aiid  no  tenant  who  had  paid  his  rent  was  2873.  Lord  Milltown The  same  period? The 

subject  to  any  inconvenience  ? — Never.  I understand,  same  period. 

my  lord,  you  refer  to  boycotting— never.  There  may  2874.  When  does  this  period  end?— In  March, 
have  been,,  but,  to  my  immediate  knowledge,  I am  not  April,  and  May,  I buy;  I begin  in  April,  May,  and 
aware  of  any  tenant  being  subject  to  any  inconvenience  June,  to  sell. 

whatever,  simply  because  he  paid  his  rent.  2875.  The  President. — You  sell  one  year’s,  and  buy 

2859.  With  regard  to  the  fall  in  prices,  principally  the  next  year’s,  about  the  same  months  ? — About  that, 
this  year,  you  and  others  have  asked  for  an  abatement  my  lord  ; somewhat  that  way.  The  loss  I was  at  last 
of  rent? — I am  getting  an  abatement,  I think,  since  year  on  an  average  was  £213,  odd,  on  the  same  mini- 
1877  from  one  of  my  landlords.  From  my  other  I ber  of  cattle. 

cannot  get  one,  unfortunately,  now,  unless  the  Court  2876.  Still  the  average  is  rather  low  on  account  of 
of  Chancery  allows  it,  because  the  poor  fellow  is  a the  small  number  of  cattle  you  had  during  the  years 
lunatic.  But  we  are  going  before  the  Lord  Chan-  1881  and  1882? — Oh,  yes.  If  these  two  years  were 
cellor,  to  see  now  if  we  can  get  any  reduction.  Those  up  to  the  average  of  the  others  I would  be  at  a much 
who  manage  the  property  allowed  us  a small  reduction  greater  loss. 

last  November,  with  the  promise  of  a further  reduc-  2877.  Sir  James  Caird. — Just  read  those  last 

tion.  But  the  receiver  said  he  could  not  grant  it  figures — the  loss  on  the  average? — The  loss  on  the 
without  the  sanction  of  the  Court.  average,  £213,  odd.  I have  written  down  at  the  foot 

2860.  Have  you  judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  on  this  farm,  of  my  notes,  “ From  the  above  return  it  can  be  seen  at 

since  1 881 . a glance  the  great  depression  in  the  value  of  farm  pro- 

2861.  Your  rent  was  higher  for  a few  years? — From  duce — that  is,  beef  and  mutton.”  Now,  I will  just 
1874  to  1877  I voluntarily  gave  an  increase,  because  I give  you  an  idea  of  the  balance  account  of  last  year 
would  lose  the  farm  that  I did  not  reside  upon.  I had  and  this. 

that  staring  me  in  the  face,  or  a suit  in  Chancery,  2878.  Would  it  not  make  it  clearer  if  you  say  the 
compelling  me  to  sign  a lease  to  which  I had  formerly  corn  prices  f — I will  go  back  on  com  by-and-bye.  I 
agreed  ; but  I objected  to  do  so  because  I found  I will  not  go  into  the  prices  of  my  corn  so  closely,  because 
could  not  sign  the  lease  without  ruining  myself,  for  it  fluctuates.  In  last  year  my  total  receipts  for  corn 
the  rent  was  sixty-six  and  a half  per  cent,  over  the  was  only  £172  14s.,  that  was  for  the  year  1886. 

Government  valuation.  2879.  The  President. — £172  14s.  ?— Yes. 

2862.  Lord  Milltown. — Which  farm  is  this?— It  is  2880.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  for  the  harvest  of 

the  farm  I don’t  reside  upon.  1885  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  Those  are- my  total  receipts  for 

2863.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  one  in  reference  to  which  corn,  barley,  and  oats. 

you  are  applying  to  the  Lord  Chancellor? — Yes.  2881.  The  President. — But  you  wore  going  to  say 

2864.  The  President. — Well,  about  the  fall  in  how  that  compares  with  other  years  ? — Well,  I should 

prices? — I will  go  back  to  1879.  I devote  my  farm  say,  my  lord,  that  it  was  little  better  than  for  two  or 
to  beef  and  mutton.  I don’t  go  in  for  dairying.  It  thi-ee  years  previous,  in  fact  tholiarvest  for  the  previous 
is  stall-feeding  I go  in  for  principally — I never  sell  year  was,  if  anything,  worse  than  that  of  other 
store  cattle.  I will  give  you  my  gross  income.  In  the  years.  If  your  lordship  will  allow  me,  I will  give  you 
year  1879,  it  was  £1,046.  my  balance  account  for  the  past  year — my  outlay  and 

2865.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  was  in  1879  ? — income.  My  outlay  for  last  year  for  store-cattle — for 

£1,046,  my  gross  receipts  for  cattle.  cattle  that  1 bought,  was  £391  5s.,  in  the  spring  of  last 

2866.  The  President. — All  stall-fed  ? — I stall-feed  all,  year,  1885.  My  labour  account  for  last  year  was  £220  ; 
my  lord.  I buy  my  cattle  and  feed  them.  I keep  my  rent  and  taxes,  £253  17s.  6d. ; manures  and  seeds, 
them  a year ; sometimes  I keep  them  two  years,  but  £50  ; artificial  manures,  grass-seeds,  clover,  &c. — 
only  on  a small  scale.  In  the  year  1880,  my  receipts  feeding  stuffs,  cake,  meal,  &c.,  £85 ; the  tot  of  which 
were  £1,042.  makes  the  gross  sum  of  £1,000  2s.  6 d.  Now  my 
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receipts  for  the  same  period  for  cattle,  sheep,  and  com, 
amount  to  £941  14s. 

2882.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  from  all  sources  ? — 
Yes,  from  all  sources.  I am  not  speaking  of  other 
things,  such  as  the  feeding  of  horses.  There  are  many 
things  mixed  up  through  the  land.  I am  only  going 
into  my  cash  account,  and  if  I brought  these  in  I should 
have  to  debit  something  else.  These  show  a loss  on 
one  year  alone  of  money  about  £58, odd. 

2883.  The  President. — These  are  your  total  receipts? 
— Yes,  but  I had  better  deduct  £30  allowed  me  on  my 
rent  of  £150  a-year — about  twenty  per  cent.  It  is  only 
fair  to  give  the  landlord  credit  where  it  is  due.  This 
all  shows  a loss  on  the  cash  account  of  £28  Is.  6c?. 
Then  I say,  “ The  above  account  takes  no  notice  of  my 
personal  expenses  and  household  expenses,  &c.,norofany 
charges  which  should  be  put  down  for  capital,  and  my 
time  in  carrying  on  the  business  operations  of  the  farms, 
which,  of  course,  being  added  to  the  balance  of  £28 
8s.  6c?.  against  me,  will  tot  up  a very  considerable 
item.”  That  does  not  include  all  my  losses.  I am 
giving  you  what  I actually  sunk,  and  then  the  sum 
which  I received  to  meet  that.  I will  give  you  here, 
my  lord,  some  further  notes  I have  taken  which  prob- 
ably may  be  necessary  to  show  the  system  of  farming 
that  I carry  on.  I have  about  fifty-five  acres  under 
cultivation,  and  of  that  there  are  twenty-five  acres  of 
corn,  eighteen  acres  of  green  crop,  including  some  rape 
upon  it,  ancl  twelve  acres  of  early  meadow.  I have 
already  given  your  lordship  the  sum  that  the  labour 
on  that  costs  me,  and  I have  struck  an  average  that  it 
costs  me  about  £4  an  acre  for  the  land  under  culti- 
vation, or  about  £1  8s.  an  acre  on  my  whole  farm, 
pasture  land  included. 

2884.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  includes  your  grass 
land — I am  speaking  of  your  permanent  meadow  ? — I 
grow  veiy  little  permanent  meadow.  I buy  most  of  it, 
hay,  <fcc.  I have  my  land  in  pasture. 

2885.  But  including  that,  it  comes  to  £ l an  acre? 
— £4  an  acre,  and  including  the  pasture  it  comes  to 
£1  8s.  an  acre. 

2886.  Tire  President. — There  is  not  much  labour  on 
the  pasture  ? — Not  much.  I am  not  charging  for  horse 
labour  at  all,  only  what  I pay  for  steam  machinery  and 
manual  labour.  Now,  in  a general  way,  I will  just 
mention  a few  facts  about  the  harvests.  Since  1876 
there  has  not  been  in  nry  experience  a good  harvest, 
that  is  to  say  a harvest  with  an  average  amount  of 
produce  per  acre. 

2887.  Since  1876? — Since  1876 — that  is  with 
average  produce. 

2888.  But  then  you  have  not  been  so  much  out  of 
pocket  at  all  if  you  made  so  much  profit  ? — 1 had  no 
profits  at  all  from  corn  from  1876  to  this  moment,  in 
fact  the  land  scarcely  covered  its  expenses.  The 
average  produce  of  barley  from  1866 — I go  back  twenty 
years — to  1876,  was  about  sixteen  barrels  for  the 
average  Irish  acre. 

2889.  Mr.  Neligan. — 1876  to  1886  ? — 1866  to  1876, 
sixteen  barrels  an  acre,  and  the  average  price  was 
about  18s.  a baiTel. 

2890.  The  President. — What  do  you  call  a barrel  ? 
— The  barrel  is  sixteen  stone.  From  1876  to  1885 
the  average  did  not  come  up  to  twelve  barrels,  and  the 
average  price  was  14s. 

2891.  What  were  the  average  prices  for  the  first 
year1; — For  the  first  ten,  18s.,  and  for  the  last  nine, 
14s.,  in  fact  we  can  only  get  13s.  for  the  best  barley 
now. 

2892.  What  does  your  com  consist  of? — Barley  as 
a money  making  crop ; oats  for  use.  I sell  the  oats  I 
do  not  require.  I sold  100  barrels  of  oats  the  other 
day  for  12s.  a barrel,  and  for  the  same  class  I used  to 
get  16s.  a barrel  some  years  ago.  I used  to  sell  round 
about  me  to  parties  at  the  Curragh,  and  round  about 
me  at  from  16s.  to  20s.  a ban-el. 

2893.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  now? — 12s.  is  the 
price  now  for  old  oats. 

2894.  Lord  Milltown. — I bought  some  for  12s.  the 
other  day  ? — They  must  have  been  very  good  for  that. 


2895.  And  when  was  it  20s.  a barrel,  you  say  ? — The 
last  20s.  I got,  I think,  was  about  five  years  ago.  Mr. 
Gilpin,  of  Halverstown,  used  to  give  me  20s.,  and 
Baron  de  Robeck — I forget  how  much  he  used  to  give 
me. 

2896.  But  those  were  exceptional  cases? — Yes. 
The  usual  price  was  16s.  to  18s.  White  oats  are 
sometimes  sold  at  that  price  now,  but,  as  a rule,  they 
are  only  used  as  food  for  hunters  and  other  fancy 
horses. 

2897.  What  is  the  value  of  the  produce  of  an  acre? 
— The  average  was  £14  8s.  for  the  Irish  acre  for  the 
first  ten  years — sixteen  barrels  to  the  acre  at  18s.  I 
got  £23  an  acre  about  the  year  1867  or  1868.  I got 
23s.  from  Mr.  Cassidy. 

2898.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  what  is  your  first 
average? — £14  8s.  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  for  the 
last  ten  years  £8.  One  of  the  largest  farmers  in 
Kildare  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  could  only  get 
£7. 

2899.  The  President.. — Then  they  were  worse  crops 
as  well  as  lower  prices  ? The  two  combined  ? — The 
two  combined,  my  lord.  More  or  less  the  bad  crops 
and  the  bad  prices  as  well. 

2900.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  don’t  tell  us  the  value 
of  the  acre  of  oats,  I mean  to  compare  with  other 
years? — Well,  I had  better  give  you  my  experience  of 
ten  acres  of  oats  which  I broke  up  last  year. 

2901.  I would  rather  like  to  have  the  average  prices 
for  twenty  years  of  oats  ? — I cannot  go  into  that.  I 
can  give  you  last  year’s  if  that  would  be  any  use 
to  you. 

2901a.  Mr.  Neligan. — Not  unless  we  could  compare 
them  ? — I cannot  compare  it.  This  year  we  had  bad 
crops  and  bad  prices,  but  l think  it  may  be  taken  in  the 
same  ratio  as  barley. 

2902.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  sales  of  barley  are 
every  year  much  greater  than  of  oats? — Oh,  much 
greater.  In  good  years  I used  to  sell  300  barrels — one 
year  I sold  40Q — but  last  year  I only  sold  130  barrels 
altogether. 

2903.  You  don’t  feed  your  barley  at  home  as  you  do 
oats  ? — Sometimes  I do ; when  I cannot  sell  it.  But 
nothing  will  sell  now  but  the  very  best.  I showed 
very  good  barley  last  week  in  Kilcullen  but  the 
maltster  refused  to  buy  it.  Then  if  there  be  any  doubt 
I have  my  dealer’s  report  showing  that  the  price  of  beef 
never  exceeded  60s.  in  1886,  and  only  in  one  case  did  it 
come  up  to  it.  Formerly'  it  used  to  be  70s.  or  80s.,  so 
that  I find  that  beef  has  come  down  in  seven  years  an 
average  of  £1  a cwt. 

2904.  The  President. — Taking  the  ten  years  past? 
— No,  my  lord,  seven  years. 

2905.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  beef  has  come  down 
from  how  much  ? — From  80s.  top  price,  down  to  60s. 

2906.  Can  you  give  us  the  price  of  the  beast? — 
Yes,  the  price  of  a beast  has  come  from  £24. 

2907.  Down  to  what? — Down  to  £18,  for  seven 
years  from  1879,  that  may  be  taken  as  an  average. 

2908.  Comparing  1879  with  what  it  is  now? — 
Comparing  1879  to  1884  and  the  succeeding  year,  I 
think  very  nearly,  taking  it  as  a whole  the  fall  is  £1 
a cwt. 

The  President  (to  Lord  Milltown). — Does  that 
correspond  with  that  return  ? 

Lord  Milltown. — I was  just  looking  to  see  how  often 

it  was  up  to  80s.  I see  in  1874,  1875,  and  1876 but 

they  are  the  best  years — it  went  up  to  85s. 

2909.  The  Witness. — In  1876? 

2910.  Lord  Milltown. — In  April? — My  lord,  I 
could  not,  owing  to  the  pressure  of  my  agricultural 
business,  make  out  my  returns  for  those  years.  I 
could  only  go  back  to  1879.  It  would  be  utterly  im- 
possible in  those  years  for  farmers  to  hold  their  own 
on  the  prices  of  corn.  It  was  not  paying  its  expenses. 
We  depended  entirely  upon  the  prices  of  mutton  and 
beef.  I was  very  fortunate  in  growing  good  green 
crops. 

2911.  It  is  curious  that  in  the  year  of  Griffith’s 
valuation,  which  was  1852,  it  appears  to  have  reached 
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its  lowest  point.  It  was  then  35s.  1 — I don’t  know  to  the  value  of  land ; and  of  three  formers  of  my  own  Oct.  i».  188«. 
much  about  Griffith’s  valuation,  but  it  is  certain  class  I put  the  highest  value,  and  yet  all  our  evidence  £jwar(j 
that  at  the  time  that  Griffith  made  the  valuation  it  was  set  at  nought,  and  a professional  valuer  sent  down,  Fenolon. 
was  not  on  beef  or  mutton  that  the  price  was  fixed  who  probably  knew  as  much  about  the  land  as  I do 
but  on  com.  I remember  when  a little  boy  to  have  about  Egypt,  and  his  evidence  was  taken  in  preference 
given  my  father  £100  for  five  acres  of  com — £20  to  ours ; and  the  Commissioners  said  when  they  went 
an  acre — and  in  no  time  in  my  recollection  do  I down  (l  We  found  a prosperous  tenant  ” — but  the  cause 
remember  oats  to  have  gone  so  well.  of  the  prosperity  was  the  tenant’s  own  industry. 

2912.  Sir  James  Caird.— When  was  that?-— It  That  landlord  lived  near  your  lordship,  at  Blessington. 

must  have  been  thirty  or  thirty-five  years  ago.  . 2923.  Did  the  whole  of  your  form  come  under  the 

2913.  On  the  same  land  and  with  the  same  Act.  1 thought  pasture  was  excluded?— I am  not 
seasons? — Not  at  all.  We  would  have  fine  frost  and  speaking  of  my  own  land  at  all.  It.  is  what  I know 
snow  to  strengthen  the  land,  fine  springs,  fine  sum-  elsewhere  ; and  I know  tenants  adjoining  me  who  are 
mer  heat  to  fill  our  corn.  You  would  be  astonished  in  sore  need  of  some  interference  on  their  part. 

at  the  crops  of  com  grown  in  those  years,  crops  of  2924.  Mr.  Neligan. — Leaseholders? — Leaseholders, 
wheat  and  oats.  Dave  you  any  idea  of  their  terms  ? 

2914.  The  President.— What  time  was  this?—  2925.  Lord  Milltown — Can  you  give  us  the  average 
Well,  I will  just  tell  you  by  going  back  to  when  date  on  which  these  leases  were  granted  ?— Somewhere 
I was  at  school.  It  might  be  from  1S50  or  1858,  from  1868  to  1870— somewhere  about  that  time. 

up  to  1860.  2926.  And  many  of  them  were'  granted  after  the 

2915.  Lord  Milltown. — In  Griffith’s  year  it  is  rather  Land  Act  of  1870?— Not  upon  this  property,  my 

curious  that  oats  should  bo  at  its  lowest.  It  appears  lord.  It  is  a property  that  was  offered  by  the  landlord 
to  have  been  at  4s.  10 d.  ? — 4s.  10c?.  ? for  sale,  and  he  was  looked  upon  as  a considerate  land- 

2916.  In  1851,  5s.  IOcZ.  ; in  1852  it  was  better,  lord,  and  when  he  said  you  must  give  me  an  increase 
and  it  rose  iu  1S53,  from  7s.  2d.  to  8s.,  and  in  1854  of  rent  to  enable  me  to  meet  my  engagement : partly 
it  rose  from  8s.  to  10s.  ?— I sold  a Scotchman,  a contrac-  to  aid  him,  and  partly  to  save  themselvesfrom  going  into 
tor,  200  barrels  of  oats  in  1867,  at  16s.,  the  contract  other  hands,  they  took  out  fifty-one  year  leases,  but 
price  for  oats.  Now  the  prices  are  almost  ruinous,  they  only  cut  a rod  to  whip  themselves  with. 

and  were  it  not  that  people  had  some  little  2927.  Then  it  was  not  to  save  the  landlord  so  much 
pi'eparation  made,  and  had  some  small  capital  they  as  to  get  the  lease  ? — It  was  to  keep  the  landlord, 
could  not  at  all  have  pulled  through.  One  of  the  But  on  this  property  there  have  been  evictions— sore, 
objects  of  the  Commission  is  to  inquire  here  as  to  sad  evictions.  Soldiers  brought  from  the  Curragli, 
combination,  but  it  is  only  in  cases  where  tenants  and  police  and  magistrates  brought  down  from  Dublin 
cannot  possibly  pay  their  rents  that  they  have  to  put  the  people  out. 

endeavoured  to  combine  to  get  a reduction.  2928.  The  President. — -What  county  was  that  in? — 

2917.  The  President. — That  is  in  your  country  ? — The  county  Kildare,  within  a mile  and  a half  of  where 

Yes,  in  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  Kildare,  and  Meath.  I I live.  These  cases  were  under  the  Act  of  1881 ; and 
met  with  men  in  Meath  and  some  of  them  complained  since  the  tenants  were  evicted  the  landlord  and  I 
bitterly  of  the  poor  prices  at  present,  and  told  me  arranged  the  terms  for  them,  and  they  showed  plainly 
they  could  not  really  pay  their  rents.  But  there  was  that  the  landlord  was  at  fault.  He  wiped  out  two 
no  combination,  but  against  paying  that  which  was  years  rent,  and  I collected  the  payment  of  another 
utterly  impossible,  and  I may  say,  my  lord,  what  is  year’s  rent,  which  the  tenants  could  not  pay.  We  re- 
more,  that  I stand  to-day  myself,  comparing  the  last  instated  those  tenants  by  paying  a year  s rent  down, 
ten  years  with  the  previous  one  .£1,000  worse  in  my  and  the  landlord  made  a permanent  reduction  from  £82 
floating  capital.  to  £64  a year.  I think  that  is  conclusive  proof  that 

2918.  Do  you  think  landlords,  as  a rule,  in  your  part  the  owner  was  at  fault. 

of  the  country,  have  behaved  liberally  ? — I cannot  say,  2929.  Mr.  Neligan. — -Was  that  the  rule  or  the  ex- 

generally.  One  of  my  landlords,  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  ception  on  that  estate  l — On  that  estate  it  was  the 
brother-in-law  to  the  Marquess  of  Headfort,  always  exception,  so  far  as  evictions,  but  not  as  to  the  rents 
considered  reductions  when  they  were  applied  for.  being  too  high. 

The  other  landlord  we  had,  unfortunately  he  is  beyond  2930.  The  President. — Now  I will  ask  you  a little 
our  power  now,  would  have,  I believe,  given  us  a re-  about  the  Purchase  Act.  Do  you  think  there  is  a 
duction.  In  other  cases  l know  of  tenants  often  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  in  your  neighbour- 
treated  very  harshly — writs  issued  in  cases  where  only  hood  to  buy  their  holdings  ? — I never  heard  it  even 
six  months  rent  was  unpaid,  and  in  these  cases  the  once  discussed. 

tenants  might  have  resisted.  It  is  utterly  impossible  2931.  Really  ! And  you  have  no  desire  yourself? 
for  tenants,  to  my  own  knowledge,  to  pay  the  rents  — Oh,  certainly  ; I myself  have  offered  so  far  back  as  _ 
which  are  fixed  upon  them.  1870  to  buy,  but  very  fortunately  for  myself  my  offer 

2919.  Are  they  judicial  rents? — No,  my  lord,  they  was  refused  then,  because  the  whole  was  sold  in  globo 

are  not.  They  are  rents  made  in  past  times.  or  in  bulk  afterwards. 

2920.  And  for  leaseholders  ?— Leaseholders,  mv  2932.  The  tenants  in  general  in  your  part  of  the 

lord.  Well,  one  landlord  refused  to  make  any  con-  country  have  never  even  discussed  the  matter,  you 

cessions,  and  the  result  is  that  one  of  the  largest  say?— No,  my  lord.  The  difficulty  they  have  now  is 
tenants  has  been  proceeded  against.  There  is  a decree  in  meeting  the  immediate  pressing  demands  upon  them 
for  possession  granted,  and  the  Board  of  Guardians  without  looking  to  the  future  at  all.  Formerly  we  were 
have  been  notified  to  provide  accommodation  for  him.  most  anxious  and  are  so  still  if  we  could  see  our  way 
He  has  tided  it  over ; but  if  he  was  a smaller  man  he  without  saddling  ourselves  with  a liability  we  could 
would  have  to  go.  never  meet.  . 

2921.  I suppose  leaseholders  would  like  to  come  2933.  You  mean  in  the  way  of  rates ? — In  the  way 

under  the  Act  ? — I think  so,  my  lord,  if  they  could  of  everything.  The  rates  I don’t  think  they  take  so 

have  rents  fixed  at  fair  prices.  But  this  must  be  borne  much  into  consideration.  They  don  t exactly  know 

in  mind,  that  it  is  a subject  wMch  has  not  been  -much  what  is  facing  them.  If  there  was  any  guarantee 

discussed  by  fanners  at  all.  given  them  that  things  would  remain  at  the  low  prices 

2922.  Lord  Milltown. — The  Chairman  meant  would  which  exist  at  present  tenants  might  sec  their  way  to 

thetenants  come  under  the  Land  Act,  andget  their  rents  say  what  rent  they  would  be  able  to  pay. 

fixed?— Oh,  they  would  be  delighted  to  get  the  power  2934.  Then  they  would  not  be  so  easily  able  to  get 
of  coming  into  court,  I know  myself  from  my  own  ex-  rid  of  their  holdings  if  they  were  their  own  property  as 
perience.  I was  not  in  court  because  I had  very  little  they  can  now  ? — Oh,  that  does  not  come  into  our  con- 
confidence  in  the  Land  Court  since  they  were  first  sideration.  Our  desire  is  to  retain,  and  not  to  part  at  all. 
established.  I was  only  on  one  occasion  a witness  as  2935.  Well,  I cannot  see  why  they  dont  see  the 
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advantage  of  becoming  proprietors? — Well,  the  sub- 
ject has  not  been  discussed,  and  there  was  only  one 
case  in  the  county  Kildare  in  which  tenants  have 
come  under  the  Act  of  Lord  Ashbourne,  and  that  was 
on  the  Duke  of  Leinster’s  property. 

2936.  Do  they  realize  the  advantages  they  will 
have  ? — As  I have  already  said  the  subject  has  not 
been  discussed,  and  bear  in  mind  that  the  tenants 
cannot  take  the  initiative  at  all.  The  landlord  must 
move.  If  I go  in  and  say  I will  buy  the  landlord  may 
say  he  will  not  sell.  If  the  landlord  made  a move  in 
the  matter  the  tenants  would  be  only  too  anxious  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  Act. 

2937.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  will  be  willing 
to  sell  ? — I don’t  think  they  would.  I was  astonished 
when  I heard  that  the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  selling 
his  property. 

2938.  But  you  yourself  would  be  anxious  to  buy  ? 
— I would.  I would  be  most  anxious  to  have  what  may 
be  called  a permanent  reduction  in  my  rent. 

3939.  Have  you  considered  the  working  of  the  Act 
sufficiently  to  be  able  to  suggest  any  things  that  would 
act  as  hindrances  to  it? — I have  not  considered  it  at 
all.  I have  just  read  it  over.  I think  in  cases  where 
the  tenants  cannot  take  a move  in  the  matter 

2940.  The  tenants  may  take  the  initiative,  but  you 
consider  where  the  landlords'  do  not  take  the  initiative 
there  would  be  no  use  in  their  doing  anything  ? — 
Yes. 

2941.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  see  from  Mr. 
FottreH's  table  that  for  a holding  the  existing  rent  of 
which  is  £100  if  you  buy  it  at  twenty  years  purchase 
the  price  would  be  £2,000,  which  would  be  advanced 
by  Government,  and  the  further  payment  that  you 
would  have  to  make  for  forty-nine  years  instead  of 
being  £100  would  be  reduced  to  £80,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  forty-nine  years  the  land  is  your  own  freehold  ? 
— I am  aware  of  that,  but  you  have  to  add  to  that  all 
the  taxes. 

2942.  Oh,  no? — Oh,  yes:  the  full  of  the  taxes. 
The  tenant  will  be  responsible  for  them  and  he  will 
also  be  responsible  for  the  poor  rales  and  county  cess. 

2943.  And  will  that  amount  to  the  difference  be- 
tween £80  and  £100? — Oh,  not  so  much. 

2944.  Well,  then  he  will  have  the  advantage  of  not 
having  to  pay  so  much  rent  and  also  of  making  pro- 
gress towards  becoming  a freeholder? — He  will  pro- 
vided this,  that  we  won’t  be  swamped  in  the  future, 
which  we  more  or  less  anticipate  from  what  has  taken 
place  latterly. 

2945.  Lord  Millloion. — What  is  the  average  poor- 
rate  in  our  union  ? — Well,  I should  say  it  is  about 
Is.  6 d.  an  acre.  It  must  be  that.  It  fluctuates  from 
Is.  up  to  2s.,  and  2s.  6 d.  in  some  cases,  in  the 
pound.  It  is  Is.  or  Is.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 

2946.  Can  you  calculate  how  much  more  in  the 
pound  the  occupier  would  have  to  pay  in  case  of  pur- 
chase?— Well,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  anymore  than 
Is.  in  the  pound  of  poor-rate — not  much.  Wo  pay 
county  cess  twice. 

2947.  With  regard  to  county  cess  in  the  vast 
majority  of  cases  the  tenant  pays  the  whole  of  it  ? — 
I don’t  say  in  most  cases  he  does,  but  in  a good 
many  he  does. 

2948.  I think  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Up  to 
1870  the  tenant  always  paid  the  rates;  since  1870 
the  landlord  generally  pays  half? — Yes. 

2949.  But  up  to  1870  the  tenant  paid  the  whole? — 
Yes. 

2950.  In  that  respect  he  would  be  in  the  same 
position  as  now  ? — But,  I believe,  in  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  or  1870,  I don’t  know  which,  it  was  made  com- 
pulsory on  the  landlord  to  pay  some  of  the  county  cess. 

2951.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  future  tenancies.  In  a 
new  letting  after  1870? — A new  letting  to  the  same 
man  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes,  if  there  be  a change  of 
possession. 

2952.  Lord  Milltown. — But  you  think  that,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  cases,  the  tenant  having  to  pay  the 


county  cess,  he  would  have  no  heavier  burden  if  he 
was  his  own  owner  ? — "Not  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  but  in  some  cases. 

2953.  And  all  he  would  have  to  pay  would  be  an 
additional  Is.  in  the  pound  of  poor-rate  ? — Oh, 

I should  say  very  much  more  than  Is.  The  rates 
in  Naas  now  must  be  Is.  Gd.  in  the  pound. 

2954.  But  not  in  all  the  electoral  divisions? — They 
are  from  Is.  up  to  2s.,  my  lord,  but  I cannot  give 
you  the  average. 

2955.  1 am  paying  only  Gd.  in  one,  lOi.  in  another, 
and  Is.  1 d.,  I think,  in  a third.  What  is  the  average 
amount  in  Naas  union  ? — I don’t  know  exactly. 

2956.  You  don’t  think  it  is  much  more  than  Is.  ? 
— Oh,  it  is  much  more,  my  lord ; £10,000  is  our 
gross  sum  upon  a valuation  of  £153,000. 

2957.  I don’t  wish  to  go  further  into  these  small 
points,  but  I want  to  point  out  that  the  tenant  by 
becoming  a purchaser  will  be  only  burdened  -with 
half  the  poor-rate  more  than  he  pays  now  ? — That  is 
on  some  properties. 

2958.  On  most? — The  landlord  adjoining  me  allows 
half  the  county  cess,  although  he  has  been  regarded 
as  harsh  to  his  tenants. 

2959.  Well,  I am  glad  to  hear  that.  However,  in 
most  unions  that  would  be  so.  About  8 <7.  in  the 
pound  I should  say.  In  that  case  it  would  be  a very 
great  advantage  to  the  tenant  if  he  got  20  per  cent, 
reduction,  and  only  had  to  pay  Gd.  in  the  pound 
more  than  he  pays  now  ? — It  would ; but  that  would 
depend  a good  deal  upon  the  basis  on  which  the  valu- 
ation was  made.  If  it  was  a number  of  years’ 
purchase  upon  an  excessive  rent  that  would  be 
ruinous. 

2960.  Oh,  of  course.  I am  supposing  twenty  years’ 
purchase  of  a fair  rent  ? — The  people  would  not  con- 
sider that  at  present  a fair  standard  to  go  upon.  I, 
myself,  would  not  purchase  my  land  at  that  figure. 

2961.  Mr.  Neligan. — 20  per  cent,  would  give  a 
reduction  of  20  per  cent,  in  the  rent? — Then  the 
tenant  made  himself  responsible  by  becoming  his  own 
landlord  for  all  future  rates,  whatever  they  might  be. 
We  don’t  know  what  may  bo  in  anticipation  by  even 
the  present  Government  with  regard  to  local  boards, 
and  taxation  may  increase.  The  rate  for  educational 
purposes,  that  is  optional  with  us  at  present  at  Naas, 
we  don’t  allow  a shilling  for  that  at  all ; but  by-and-by 
taxation  for  that  purpose  might  increase  under  county 
boards. 

2962.  The  President. — Countyboards  elected  by  the 
ratepayers  would  be  more  likely  to  reduce  their  own 
expenses  than  to  increase  them  ? — But  if  it  were 
obligatory  upon  them  what  could  they  do?  We  have 
to  pay,  at  present,  under  the  Board  of  Guardians,  for 
revision  sessions  and  many  other  things  that  we  con- 
sider should  not  be  levied  on  the  rates  at  alL 

2963.  To  sum  up  then,  you  think  that  things  are  in 
such  an  unsettled  state  that  you  don’t  wish  to  incur 
any  new  obligation  until  you  see  how  far  things  go  ? 
— That  is  so,  but  not  generally.  Speaking  for  myself, 
I am  most  anxious  to  purchase  on  fair  terms,  but  the 
poor  people  only  consider  that  they  cannot  be  much 
worse  than  they  are.  It  was  very  difficult  for  them  to 
bear  the  hardships  of  the  last  few  years,  and  to  support 
themselves  and  their  families.  In  paying  the  shop- 
keepers they  had  to  deny  themselves  many  comforts 
of  life  to  pay  their  engagements. 

2964.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  the  shopkeepers 
suffered  themselves  in  the  towns  ? — Yes. 

2965.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  large 
increase  in  the  deposits  in  savings  banks  ? — I have 
heard  of  them,  but  I am  not  aware  of  them.  But  this  I 
know,  that  if  there  is  a large  increase  it  is  not  from 
the  class  to  which  I belong.  On  the  contrary  they 
have  drawn  largely  from  the  banks,  and  they  are 
obliged  to  fall  back  upon  the  banks  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  former  losses. 

2966.  But  assuming  the  thing  to  be  true,  to  whom 
would  you  ascribe  the  deposits? — I have  not  the 
slightest  information  on  the  subject.  Where  the 
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deposits  come  from  is  a mystery  to  me.  I should  be 
putting  by  £100  a year  clear  profit  to  support  my 
family  and  meet  my  engagements,  but  unfortunately 
that  is  not  the  case. 

2967.  Lord  MUltovm. — I just  want  to  know  about 
the  years  which  you  give  as  '79  to  ’85.  So  far  as  I 
understand  the  amount  in  each  year  was  pretty  much 
the  same  till  we  come  to  ’86,  and  then  there  is  a 
tremendous  falling  off  ? — Yes. 

2968.  That  was  to  be  attributed  to  the  bad  year  8o  ? 
—No,  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  great  downfall  in  the 
price  of  meat  and  butter. 

2969.  And  to  the  large  price  you  paid  for  your 
stores  and  the  comparatively  low  price  you  got  for 
them  ?— Yes,  upon  forty  bullocks  I made  only  £7  for 
twelve  months’  keep,  including  five  months  house 
feeding  and  seven  months’  grass  ; whereas  for  any  tiling 
under  £12  I could  not  keep  them  without  a loss.  I 
feed  my  cattle  rather  well,  using  cake  largely,  Indian 
corn  and  pollard,  and  all  these  things,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a finished  article.  But  I could  not  feed 
them  in  the  way  I feed  them  under  £12  for  the  year, 
and  last  year  the  sum  I made  was  on  an  average  £7. 

2970.  But  I don’t  quite  understand,  do  you  com- 
plain that  in  all  these  years  from  ’76  to  ’85  you  had  too 
high  a rental  1— No,  the  loss  in  crops  was  owing  to  the 
harvest  being  so  very  bad.  All  my  profits,  if  any^and 
of  course  I cannot  say  there  were  none  since  ’76 — 
all  my  expenses  had  to  come  out  of  my  cattle. 

2971.  What  I want  to  understand  clearly  is  the 
deduction  which  you  make  from  these  figures — the 
deduction  I make  is  that  ’85  was  an  extremely  bad 
year,  in  which  vou  made  probably  less  than  nothing  ? 
—Oh,  I lost  in  ’85. 

2972.  But  this  year  in  which  we  are  now,  Mr. 
Fenelon,  will  probably  be  at  least  as  good  a year  as 
’84? — I hope  it  will,  my  lord.  I hope  to  have  as 
much  profit  from  my  cattlo— nearly  so— in  consequence 
of  buying  them  cheaper. 

2973.  Exactly  so.  I quite  believe  that  of  a man  who 
understands  his  business,  and  bought  in  the  spring  of 
last  year  stores  cheap,  considering  the  abundant  supply 
of  grass  he  has  had— I suppose  so  good  a grass  year 
has  not  been  known  for  a long  time  1 — The  grass  got 
coarse,  owing  to  the  rain,  my  lord. 

2974.  But  he  must  make  a good  profit  tins 
year,  selling  out  fat  ?— Well,  I am  not  engaged  in 
sellin"  fat.  But  a gentleman  told  me  that  he  never 
made°less  profit  in  that  direction.  The  cattle  only 
left  him  £4  or  £5  for  nine  months. 

2975.  But  supposing  we  had  an  unusually  severe 
spring  and  winter,  which  entails  an  immense  amount 
of  hay  being  given  to  cattle — which  is  not  usually 
given  in  Ireland  for  many  months— and  supposing  he 
sold  out  now,  don’t  you  think,  if  he  was  a judicious 
purchaser,  he  must  have  made  a good  profit? — I did  not 
hear  anyone  say  that  they  made  much  profit,  but  in 
my  district  there  is  no  fat  land  whatever. 

2976.  All  I meant  to  say  was  that  this  is  a better 
year  than  last  year  ?— I hope  it  is,  my  lord  ; but  so  far 
as  my  recollection  goes  it  is  not.  I never  had  such  a 
prospect  of  barley  as  I had  thus  year,  but  it  lias  turned 
out  so  badly  that  it  is  poor,  miserable  grain.  The 
great  majority  of  it  will  be  for  the  cattle.  There  will 
be  little  or  no  malting  barley. 

2977.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  barley  now  ? — 

The  top  price  is  13s.  . . 

2978.  And  oats?— Oats,  8s.  In  the  country  it  is 
7s.  6 d.  I understand. 

2979.  Lord  Milllown.—  And  I believe  you  can  buy 
Black  Sea  barley  for  11s.  at  Liverpool,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  the  case  it  is  not  likely  to  go  up.  But  with 
regard  to  oats,  that  was  a good  crop  this  year  ?— Where 
the  land  is  good  it  is  a good  crop.  On  poor  land  it  is 
very  little  better,  if  any. 

2980.  And  the  price  is  as  good  as  last  year? — No. 
It  was  9s.  6 d.  per  barrel  last  year,  and  it  is  only  8s. 
this  year. 

2981.  I find  from  the  average  prices  given  for  forty 
years  that  the  mean  minimum  price  of  oats  was  6s.  7d. 


a hundred,  and  the  mean  maximum  price  Ss.  5 d.  Oct,  in.  i8sc. 
during  these  forty  years  ; so  that  it  is  not  down  to  the  Mr  Edwatj 
lowest  minimum  yet? — That  is  by  the  hundredweight?  x^cnelon. 

29S2.  Yes? — But  there  are  one  hundredweight  and 
three  quarters  in  a barrel  of  oats,  and  if  you  add  three 
quarters  to  the  minimum  and  maximum  you  will  see 
a very  great  difference  in  the  price. 

2983.  Yes,  you  are  perfectly  right;  but  taking  it 
for  what  it  is  worth  that  is  wh.it  it  is.  With  regard 
to  your  opinion  about  foreign  produce,  I suppose  you 
know  that  the  American  imports  are  diminishing? — 

In  what  way,  my  lord  ? 

2984.  In  number?— Of  cattle,  this  week  only. 

2985.  It  has  been  for  some  time? — I have  been 
reading  the  papers  published  in  the  Freeman’s  Journal, 
and  I find  they  have  only  diminished  this  week. 

2986.  One  of  the  witnesses  examined  before  us — an 
official  witness — has  stated  his  opinion  that  the  depres- 
sion in  trade  in  England  has  infinitely  more  to  say  to 
the  low  price  than  the  importation  of  foreign  stock. 

Would  you  be  inclined  to  agree  with  that  ? — I don’t 
know.  I know  nothing  about  tradein  England ; but  the 
natural  conclusion  to  draw-  and  it  is  a reasonable  one 

is  that  while  there  is  trade  depression,  whether  in 

England  or  Ireland,  the  value  of  produce  must  go  down. 

2987.  Just  so.  And  that  being  so,  it  stands  to 

reason,  I suppose,  that  if  the  prospects  of  trade  im- 
prove there,  as  persons  now  hope  who  are  qualified  to 
express  an  opinion,  our  prices  must  go  up,  too  ? — I 
hope  it  will  be  realized,  my  lord.  There  is  just  one 
question  upon  the  Land  Purchase  Act  which  you  did 
not  ask  me  as  to  what  I consider  myself  just  now 
might  be  the  basis 

2988.  I am  coming  to  that  in  one  moment?— Very 
well,  my  lord. 

2989.  You  would  not  soy  in  your  opinion  we  are 
likely  to  have  a continuance  of  such  bad  years  ? — I 
would. 

2990.  As  we  had  last  year— although  we  have  got 
a better  one  already?— We  cannot  say  that.  My 
harvest  is  not  so  good  owing  to  the  very  bad  summer 
we  had  ; it  is  not  so  good  as  it  was  last  year,  and  the 
price  is  worse.  The  only  way  you  can  say  it  is  better 
for  my  class  is  that  store  cattle  were  a little  cheaper, 
and  the  men  who  produced  them  lost  by  that. 

2991.  No  doubt  that  is  quite  obvious;  but  still,  as 
representing  a very  lai-ge  class,  it  is  a very  important 
distinction? — For  that  it  is,  my  lord. 

2992.  If  the  margin  he  gets  between  the  buying 
and  selling  price  is  the  same,  it  is  obviously  immaterial 
to  him,  from  a profit  point  of  view,  whether  he  buys 
higher  and  sells  a little  higher  or  buys  lower  and  sells 
a little  higher? — No,  but  it  is  a selfish  view  to  take. 

2993.  I apprehend  that  low  as  is  the  price  he  gets 
now,  he  got  much  lower  some  twenty  or  thirty  years 

ao-o  ? I dare  say.  It  may  be  for  cattle  but  not  for 

anything  else — not  for  corn.  Sheep  and  cattle  have 
been  lower. 

2994.  There  is  a considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
sheep  now  ? — For  the  last  six  weeks  there  has  been  a 
rise,  noo  for  fat  sheep.  I sold  fat  ewes  in  Dublin 
about  live  weeks  ago,  and  I believe  I did  not  realize 
sixpence  a pound  for  them.  They  were  quoted  at  six- 
pence and  sixpence-halfpenny.  I sold  wethers  for 
about  sevenpcnee  a pound,  and  they  were  quoted  at 
sevenpence  or  eightpence,  but  the  quotations  are  not 
to  be  relied  on. 

2995.  At  present  there  is  at  any  rate  a very  great 
rise  in  sheep  ?— There  is  ; but  then  the  great  majority 
of  people  have  no  sheep  to  sell,  nor  do  they  want  them 
to  buy.  It  won’t  tell  upon  the  smaller  class  of  farmers 
what  the  price  may  be. 

2996.  The  price  of  wool  has  gone  up  also  Ye3> 
but  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  brokers.  I sold  my 
wool  at  nine  pence  halfpenny  a pound  ; and  others  at 
eight  pence  halfpenny,  so  that  they  lost  out  of  the 
bargain  before  wool  got  up  to  ninepenco  a pound. 

2997.  I suppose  that  is  owing  to  everybody  being 
in  want  of  cash  ? — I believe  it  is  better  to  sell  the 
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Oct.  19^1886.  wool  at  the  clip.  I lost  something  myself  by  keeping  in  your  neighbourhood,  are  not  acquainted  with  its 

Mr. Edward  wo°‘-  . „ provisions?— No,  they  are  not  acquainted  with  its 

Jcnelon.  J993.  This  year  you  lost  by  selling  it? — I consider  provisions.  It  has  never  been  discussed 

Iqqn  A ,7, Hi*  f ^ I?4  3011«  They  tbink  only  °f  they  can  pay  their 

“9J  J‘  At  any  rate  the  fact  that  sheep  have  gone  rent  ?— How  to  get  through  their  present  difficulties 
up  <*>  very  considerably  as  they  have,  and  that  the  3012.  But  don't  you  think  that  if  the  facts  were 
price  of  wool  has  gone  up,  don  t you  think  it  a prom-  brought  before  them  that  they  have  an  immediate  way 
■sing  sign  for  the  future,  and  that  there  is  no  cause  to  of  getting  rid  of  their  difficulties,  by  having  their  rents 
take  so  v ery  despondent  a view  as  has  sometimes  been  reduced  twenty  per  cent,  and  in  forty-nine  years  becorn- 
raken  — 1 should  rather  say  it  is  more  probably  a ing  owners,  that  that  would  strike  them  as  a good  ar- 
speculation  on  the  part  of  sheep  breeders,  and  men  rangement  ?— Undoubtedly.  If  it  was  understood  that 
WtooeP^tT^an  lt;  1S  a Cei,tainty‘  ■ if  a certain  number  of  tenants  on  a property  desired  to 

3000.  What  do  you  mean  by  a certainty  ?— That  purchase,  the  landlord  would  be  more  or  less  compelled 
.hey  would  continue  to  sell  next  year  in  the  same  to  sell,  then  the  tenants  would  rush  at  it ; but  at  pre- 
way  ; but  it  that  were  so,  we  might  lawfully  conclude  sent  there  would  not  be  the  slightest  use.  I myself  am 
"'u  we  Tere  mymg  sfc01'e  at  a bi8h  price  that  acquainted  with  the  Purchase  Act,  but  I thought  the 
at  all  events  was  a reason  why  they  should  continue  initiative  should  be  taken  by  the  landlord  ; and  until 

xxr  „ , it  is  generally  understood,  I believe,  as  was  the  case 

Mr  Aehgan.  W ell,  you  have  to  take  that  with  the  with  the  Act  of  ’81,  it  would  only  be  a mere  permissive 
tact  that  the  woollen  manufacture  is  the  principal  Act.  1 

industry  that  is  going  on  in  tlie  country-tire  price  3013.  Should  you  advocate  compulsory  purchase  !_ 
of  wool  going  up  with  the  increased  manufacture  of  Yes.  J 1 

W°nnml  'im!?  A T , * , , 3014.  Compulsory  purchase  on  both  parties?— Just 

300L  Loul  Milltown.— As  I understand  you,  there  on  both  parties— as  much  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  as 
is  a certain  amount  of  inability  amongst  the  tenants  the  tenant— that  the  landlord  should  have  the  pow 
to  pay  the  judicial  rents  ?—  There  is  no  question  about  to  compel  the  tenants  to  buy,  by  asking  them  to  do  s 


3002.  And  that  in  your  ojiinion  arises  from  i 


and  that  the  tenants  should  have  the  same  power  of 
saying  to  the  landlord  “ We  are  now  prepared  to  buy. 


certain  fall  in  prices  ?— Yes,  from  the  produce  being  We  are  anxious  to  get  this  abatement : there  is  a law 

CSq’nn^d  Aie/il  1 in  Pnc<rs.  to  that  effect,  and  we  see  great  advantage  of  it.”  The 

,,  30?3,  A,d.  yotl  ®houldr  fr°ni  ,tbaty  be  of  opinion  rule  should  be  applied  to  the  tenants  as  much  as  the 
that  the  judicial  rents  are  too  high  ?— Undoubtedly.  landlords 
3004.  Now  supposing  that  there  are  better  times  in  3015.  But  have  the  landlords  now  the  power  to 

store,  would  you  still  think  that  they  are  too  high,  or  compel  the  tenants  to  buy  ?_I  don’t  know  whether 
is  it  on  the  supposition  that  such  years  as  last  year  they  have  the  power  or  not ; but  I saw  in  the  public 
will  form  the  rule,  and  mot  the  exception;  that  you  press  where  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
arc  now  of  that  opinion  ? — It  is  not  so  much  upon  last  tenants  to  buy 

yeaiv  Specking  fov  myself,  hst  yea,- ,V«B  very  bod  3016.  But  you  may  take  it  from  me  that  tie  laud- 
year,  but  I cannot  class  tlie  small  farmers  who  depend  lords  have  no  power  whatever  to  compel  the  tenants  to 
almost  exclusively  upon  a glum  of  com,  or  pigs,  in  buy  !_Bnt  they  have  tlie  power  to  call  on  the  tenants 
the  same  class  ns  myself ; and  consequently  there  are  to  buy,  and  if  possible  to  meet  them 
two  questions  involved-one  as  to  my  class,  another  3017.  But  that  is  not  compulsion.  They  can  male, 
as  to  the  small  class  of  farmers.  The  one  answer  a proposal,  but  so  can  the  tenants  ? — I don’t  think 
would  not  suit  both.  My  own  experience  is  that  if  they  can,  my  lord.  It  would  be  of  more  avail  if  a 
there  is  a continuance  of  the  last  two  years  gone  by,  if  landlord,  that  is  not  willing  to  sell,  were  compelled  to 
it  does  not  improve  considerably  both  in  harvest  and  do  so  pen™  so 

PriSothv  ft<!  t00rHgI‘-  3018'  Enl  1 TO"  *°  “»  ‘I'1*  yo»  are  labouring 

300o.  Ton  mean  the  judicial  rents  of  course  7—  under  a misapprehension  in  thinking  that  a landlord 
^innr  mi  ■ t - 1 . „ . can  compel  his  tenants  1 — I don't  think  he  can  compel 

re lve™  6*“>,  » 18»2.  1883.  a™  ««<=%  to  buy  their  holdings,  but  I have  hermd 
anil  1884 ; they  have  been  lowered  since  1-These  of  case,  where  a certain  amount  of  pleasure  was 
rents  am  utterly  beyond  the  ability  of  the  tenants  to  brought  to  bear  on  tenants  to  buy,  or  thTproneTto 
pay-  The  majority  of  the  tenants  cannot  pay  them  now.  would  be  sold  off  otherwise  1 1 ^ 

3007.  They  could  not  pay  them  last  year  at  any  3019.  Mr.  Neligan.- We  have  had  the  evidence  of 
rate  ?— No,  nor  this  year— the  man  who  is  growing  the  Commissioners,  and  they  refuse  to  sanction  such 
the  coin  could  not  pay,  with  barley  at  13s.,  and  oats  sales  where  such  a thing  has  been  attempted  ?— I was 
at^rTWL  • ■ • not  aware  of  that.  1 

300b.  I suppose  it  is  in  then-favour  that  the  articles  3020.  Lord  Milltown. -I  can  conceive  a case  where 


n is  not.  it  .1  go  to  buy  a suit  ol  tweed,  I have  to  arrears.”  That,  undoubtedly,  would  be  exercising  a 

pay  nearly  as  much  for  it  at  the  mill  in  Lucan.  I certain  pressure  on  the  tenants,  but  it  would  be  giving 

was  astonished,  and  I asked  why  they  charged  so  a quid  pro  quo.  That  is  the  only  conceivable  cue  ?— 

much  ; look  I said  at  the  price  of  wool.  “ Oh  ” But  if  the  Act  is  to  be  worked  it  will  have  to  be  com 

theysay  that  is  not  it  at  all.  It  is  the  price  of  the  pulsory.  I say  that  if  the  tenants  make  a proposal  for 

laboui,  and  not  tlie  price  of  wool,  we  have  to  look  to.”  buying  their  holdings  the  landlord  shouldshow  some 

I pay  neaily  as  much  ns  I did  ten  years  ago,  for  the  cause  why  he  refused  it 

price  of  a suit,  and  as  much  for  a pair  of  boots.  I 3021.  Should  you  give  that  power  to  every  indivi 
remonstrated  with  the  woollen  manufacturer,  and  he  dual  tenant  ?-Oh,  no,  I would  not  go  in  fo  bite  and 

said l “I  know _ perfectly  well  that  there  lias  been  a fall  scraps.  Assume  a case,  supposing  therete  a property 

w * koLST1’ but  * 18  the  pnce  of  rt°he  “KS 

3009.  But,  at  any  rate  food  is  much  cheaper?—  mentioned,  from  my  knowledge  th^^o^who  hid 

Yes,  .t  is ; but  as  a rale  the  small  farmers  live  agood  purchased  would  apply  all  their  irSry  and  all 

dral  upon  them  own  corn-o.tenmeal,  and  so  on.  their-  energy  to  improve  their  holdings  allthev 

Of  tour.0  they  must  pay  for  tea  and  sugar  and  some  eould.  So  that  you  would  only  be  mattogisoS 

fm-  as  I understand,  yon  say  that  the  people  at  large,  8032.  °Mr.  Yrirymr.-Would  not  that  be  one  of 
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those  economic  incidents  that  would  work  its  own 
cure  1 — Jt  might  or  it  might  not. 

3023.  Lord  MUltown. — I understand  your  proposal 
to  be,  that  where  there  are  a number  of  tenants  on  an 
estate  prepared  to  offer  their  landlord  a fair  price  for 
their  holdings  that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell? — 
Yes,  provided  they  offer  a fair  price. 

3024.  Should  you  leave  it  to  the  court  or  to  whom  ? 
— That  reminds  me  of  an  answer  I gave  to  the  Bess- 
borough  Commission.  I would  leave  the  landlords 
and  tenants,  as  far  as  possible,  to  arrange  the  matter 
between  them,  or,  if  not,  I would  leave  it  to  the  court. 

3025.  As  a kind  of  arbitrator  ? — Yes  ; because  the 
landlords  or  tenants  might  be  obstinate,  and  the 
court  would  be  an  intermediate  party  to  intervene 
between  them.- 

3026.  If  the  tenants  should  claim  the  right  to  buy 
the  landlord  should  also  be  put  in  the  position  of 
claiming  the  right  to  sell  ? — I would  not  claim  excep- 
tional advantages  for  one  party  over  the  other. 

3027.  And  you  are  inclined  to  think  that  the 
tenants  on  the  property  that  is  not  sold  will  be  placed 
in  a very  unfair  position  in  relation  to  the  property 
which  has  been  sold  ? — No  question  of  that. 

3028.  And  considerable  heart-burnings  and  untold 
difficulties  in  collecting  the  rent  might  be  the  lot  of 
the  landlord  who  has  not  sold  ? — Yes. 

3029.  That  to  a considerable  extent  might  work  its 
own  cure,  because  it  might  compel  him  to  sell  ? — 
It  might ; but  untold  misery  and  the  danger  of  crime 
would  follow  in  the  track  of  a refusal  to  sell.  The 
landlord  who  refused  to  sell  would  be  afflicting  his 
tenants  still  by  extorting  the  judicial  rent  if  he  could  get 
it,  whilst  the  other' tenants  would  be  prosperous  and 
happy,  and  the  former  ones  would  say  that  all  their 
misery  fell  upon  them  by  the  obstinacy  of  their  land- 
lord. 

3030.  I don’t  dispute  that,  but  I merely  said  that 
the  result  would  be  so  disastrous  to  the  non-selling 
landlord  that  he  would  be  obliged  to  sell  ? — Yes,  and 
afterwards  untold  misery  and  crime  might  follow.  I 
am  not  at  all  surprised  when  I hear  of  crimes  follow- 
ing in  the  track  of  harshness  and  cruelty,  and  when  a 
poor  man  and  his  family  are  thrown  out  on  the  roadside. 
At  the  same  time  understand  that  I do  not  in  any 
manner  condone  crime.  On  the  contrary  I have 
always  raised  my  voice  strongly  against  it. 

3031.  Then  your  suggestion  is  that  we  should  an- 
ticipate what  the  landlord  would  be  eventually  com- 
pelled to  do  by  making  it  compulsory  on  him  to  sell 
under  fair  conditions  and  at  a fair  price  ? — That  would 
be  my  view,  my  lord. 

3032.  Mr.  ICnipe. — Speaking  of  the  reduction  which 
you  got  from  one  landlord  was  that  on  the  judicial  rent  ? 
—No,  sir.  That  was  on  the  rent  of  a lease,  which  said 
more  for  the  landlord.  I had  a lease  under  which  he 
need  not  have  allowed  me  any  abatement,  and  from 
1879 — T will  go'back  to  1S78  or  1877 — I got  a reduc- 
tion every  bad  year;  and  he  allowed  it  to  the  lease- 
holders as  well  as  the  non-leaseholders.  I am  now  placed 
in  tliis  way  that  I can  apply  to  the  court ; but  having 
been  met  in  what  I might  call  a liberal  manner  for 
this  year,  though  the  rent  is  still  high,  I have  not 
gone  to  the  court,  but  I have  now  made  a proposal 
which,  if  not  accepted,  I mean  to  go  to  the  court. 

3033.  And  in  your  district  of  country  have  you 
known  landlords  to  have  given  substantial  reductions 
upon  the  judicial  rent? — I have  not  known  a single 
instance  of  a landlord  in  my  district  having  given  an 
abatement  on  the  judicial  rent. 

3034.  Have  they  been  applied  to  for  a reduction  ? 

In  my  district  very  few  parties  have  got  judicial 

rents  fixed.  They  were  enabled  to  Smudge  with  their 
landlords  in  getting  temporary  abatements,  and  some 
of  the  landlords  are  giving  abatements  temporarily,  and 
in  some  cases  where  there  are  leases.  But  the  tenants 
are  most  anxious,  if  they  possibly  could,  to  come  to 
private  arrangements  with  the  landlords  rather  than 
go  to  court.  They  would  accept  a small  sum  from 
the  landlords  privately  rather  than  by  going  into 


court  incur  the  uncertainty  and  delay  and  the  danger  Oct.  m,  issc. 
of  being  worried  by  appeals.  .. 

3035.  But  the  tenants  have  applied  to  their  land-  FeiiclonT 
lords  for  a reduction,  and  they  have  been  refused  ? — 

These  are  places  where  there  were  leases,  but  I never 
heard  of  a case  where  a judicial  rent  was  fixed  in  my 
district  where  there  has  been  an  abatement  on  that 
judicial  rent,  though  I know  judicial  rents  fixed  which 
are  entirely  too  high ; in  fact  I would  not  take  the 
land  for  half  what  the  tenants  are  paying  for  it.  But 
that  is  bad  land ; of  course  you  cannot  put  all  land 
down  at  the  same  figure. 

3036.  And  in  your  opinion  land  would  be  worth 
less  this  year  than  at  the  time  the  judicial  rents  were 
fixed? — No  doubt  of  it,  because  com  was  better 
in  price  at  that  time  than  it  is  this  year.  I anticipate 
that  the  barley  I have  this  year  will  be  very  bad. 

3037.  Have  you  heard,  or  do  you  know,  that  the 
Commissioners  have  been  giving  from  seven  to  twelve 
per  cent,  additional  reduction  in  consequence  of  low 
prices  ? — I have  heard  that  for  the  last  two  years  the 
reduction  has  been  greater. 

3038.  Consequently  the  rents  that  were  fixed  pre- 
viously have  been  too  high  i — Yes. 

3039.  Speaking  of  combination,  has  there  been 
anything  of  that  kind  in  your  district  ?— None  what- 
ever. If  you  call  combination  tenants  coming  together 
to  present  a petition  to  their  landlord,  I myself  have 
been  guilty. 

Mi-.  Neligan. — That  is  not  what  Mr.  Knipe  means. 

3040.  Witness. — But  from  what  I have  heard  I have 
not  the  slightest  doubt  it  would  be  called  a combina- 
tion. 

3041.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  price  of  cattle 
this  year,  isn’t  it  solely  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  at  which  you  were  able  to  buy  stores  that 
you  are  able  to  have  a margin  at  all  this  year  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. I am  not  able  to  produce  fat  off  the  grass. 

3042.  What  I want  to  convey  to  you  is,  what  effect 
this  will  produce  in  the  country.  You  buy  stores  from 
a certain  class  of  farmers  who  rear  these  cattle.  You 
are  undoubtedly  a little  better,  off  than  last  year ; but 
will  that  improve  the  country  generally  ?— Not  at  all. 

I have  it  from  some  of  the  men  I purchased  them  from 
that  they  were  offered  the  same  prices  last  November 
for  them. 

3043.  Hasn’t  that  been  going  on  for  the  last  two 
years  ? — Not  as  to  store  cattle.  Last  year  cattle  came 
down  from  £2  10s.  to  £3.  It  is  a matter  of  opinion 
as  to  the  exact  sum ; but  they  have  come  down  that 
within  the  last  two  years. 

3044.  That  is  what  I mean.  And  consequently 
that  presses  on  and  affects  the  man  who  is  least  able 
to  bear  it — Yes. 

3045.  And  only  benefits  a few  that  probably  are 
able  to  bear  a little  loss  ? — It  benefits  them  in  this 
way,  that  they  bought  at  prices  on  which  they  expect 
a little  margin  of  profit. 

3046.  And  probably  men  who  breed  now  may  cease 
to  breed  at  the  price? — So  far  as  breeding  goes  a 
gentleman  established  a dairy  on  the  newest  and  most 
scientific  principles  near  to  me.  It  was  a collapse ; he 
had  to  sell  off  his  cows.  He  sold  off  his  prize -bred 
yearling  calves,  from  £1  17s.  to  £2  7s.  each  last  fair 
of  Rathsalla. 

3047.  Speaking  of  the  rise  in  sheep,  hasn’t  the  rise 
in  sheep  been  confined  principally  to  breeding  ewes  ? — 

Breeding  ewes  and  store  lambs  of  good  quality. 

304S.  As  to  milch  cows,  is  there  a rise  in  prices  ? — 

It  is  scarcely  perceptible.  It  is  not  a penny  in  the 
pound. 

3049.  And  this  rise  in  wool  will  have  a very  slight 
effect  according  to  your  ideas  with  the  farmers  who 
have  none  in  hands  at  the  present  time  ? — So  far  from 
making  our  position  better  it  is  nothing  to  us  what- 
ever. There  is  not  one  per  cent,  of  wool  in  the  hands 
of  farmers  I would  be  justified  in  saying. 

3050.  With  regard  to  leaseholders  ; would  you  ad- 
mit them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Oh,  un- 
doubtedly I would  admit  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
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Oat.  19,  1880.  Land  Act.  They  stand  in  a very  awkward  and  in- 
Mr.  Edward  vidious  position. 

Fenelon.  3051.  As  a rule  what  class  of  farmers  are  lease- 

holders ? — The  large  class  of  fanners  as  much  as  the 
small  farmers. 

3052.  But  are  they  industrious,  peaceable,  hard- 
working farmers  ? — Undoubtedly  they  are.  They  don’t 
do  the  actual  work,  but  it  is  because  they  have  not 
time.  I can  do  anything  about  my  farm  at  this 
moment,  but  I have  to  instruct  my  men,  just  like  a 
foreman  carpenter.  I have  to  see  that  the  work  is 
properly  done.  I must  devote  my  time  to  superintend- 
ing ; but  I am  very  often  much  harder  worked  than 
the  men,  because  I have  the  work  of  the  intellect,  to 
look  closely  into  the  matter,  to  study  how  to  buy  and 
feed,  how  I am  to  dispose  of  the  land,  whether  to  till 
or  graze  it. 

3053.  Speaking  of  the  additional  amount  that 
appears  in  the  savings  banks,  could  you  assign  any 
reason  for  it,  or  do  you  believe  that  the  farmers  are 
depositors  1 — It  is  not  the  farmers. 

3054.  Do  you  think  the  run  a short  time  since 
upon  the  Bank  of  Ireland,  and  others,  was  a great 
cause  of  the  deposits  in  the  savings  banks  ? — r cannot 
say  that,  but  I know  that  instead  of  being  depositors 
a great  majority  of  the  farmers  are  borrowers. 

3055.  Would  you  think  it  would  facilitate  the 
Purchase  Act  by  making  the  sales  compulsory  all 
round  on  both  landlords  and  tenants  ? — All  round.  I 
should  say  if  it  is  to  be  effective  and  to  have  the 
desired  effect  it  must  be  compulsory  or  not  at  all. 
The  present  way  of  leaving  it  optional  cannot  possibly 
settle  the  difficulty. 

3056.  And  provided  a landlord  rvas  willing  to  sell, 
and  if  he  has  100  tenants  on  his  property  and  seventy- 
five  of  them  are  willing  to  buy,  you  would  compel  the 
other  twenty-five  if  they  were  not  willing  ? — I would. 
Though  it  might  seem  a hardship  this  thing  of  com- 
pulsion, but  being  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  people 
I would  compel  the  twenty-five  to  bow  to  the  majority, 
particularly  when  they  are  not  suffering  by  it. 

3057.  And  would  you  establish  a tribunal  for  it 
that  would  interfere  and  say  what  the  fair  pxice  should 
be? — Oh,  certainly. 

3058.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  do  so  with- 
out a tribunal.  You  don’t  apprehend  that  it  would  be 
a greater  grievance  than  the  fixing  of  rents  by  the 
Sub-Commissioners  ? — Oh,  no. 

3059.  And  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  ? 
Yes. 

30G0.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  believe  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  those  tenants  that  might  pur- 
chase industrious  tenants,  and  make  them  peaceable  ? 
— Undoubtedly. 

3061.  And  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making 
the  other  tenants,  not  having  the  chance  of  buying, 
discontented,  and  not  so  attentive  ? — Of  making  them 
lukewarm  ; and  from  my  own  knowledge  it  is  only  a 
man  of  indomitable  courage  will  at  this  moment  or  for 
year's  gone  by  improve  his  holding  when  lie  will  have 
a valuer  coming  in  on  his  holding  who  will  put  a 
value  on  his  improvements.  I myself  have  laid  out 
£800  on  buildings  alone.  If  I have  improved  a field,  . 
as  T have  improved  it,  a Valuer  coming  in  now  will 
say  that  the  land  is  worth  so  much.  Let  me  point 
out  the  improvements  to  him  he  will  say,  “oh,  we 
must  take  things  as  we  see  them.”  I have  land  at 
this  moment  which  I remember  my  father  and  myself 
reclaimed  from  being  bog  and  it  is  now  growing  fair 
crops.  There  is  some  of  my  labour  down  three  and 

a half  feet  in  that  land  when  I was  a little  boy.  Now 
that  it  is  in  my  possession  and  good,  a valuer  observ- 
ing the  field  of  turnips  growing  there  would  put  a 
value  on  that  land  far  beyond  what  it  is  really  worth. 

3062.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  in  assessing  you  for 
the  purposes  of  taxation? — Oh,  yes,  or  the  purpose  of 
fixing  a rent. 

3063.  But  the  Act  would  enable  you  to  give 
evidence  before  the  Commissioners  to  show  what  your 
improvements  were? — Oh,  but  the  question  is  whether 


the  evidence  I produced  would  counteract  the  evidence 
of  the  Court  valuer  or  professional  valuer. 

3064.  Lord  Milltoion. — There  would  be  no  question 
between  the  two.  I think  the  Court  valuer  would  say, 
“The  land  is  now  found  to  be  worth  so  much.” 
“ True,”  you  would  say,  “ but  much  of  that  value  is 
owing  to  my  improvements  ; therefore,  be  good  enough 
to  deduct  them?” — Yes,  but  would  the  valuer  do 
that? 

3065.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Court  would  do  that,  and 
does  every  day? — Yes,  but  would  my  testimony  be 
taken  as  of  equal  value  to  the  court  valuers  ? 

3066.  Lord  Millto'rn. — But  the  evidence  of  the 
court  valuer  does  not  bind  you  at  all.  There  is  no 
contradiction  ? — There  is  no  contradiction ; but  the 
value  is  put  upon  it,  and  it  is  for  the  judge  to  say 
whether  they  may  know  what  the  land  is  worth  merely 
from  my  statement. 

3067.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  they  will  do  their 
best? — But  there  is  no  person  whose  word  will  be 
accepted  for  the  great  difference  in  the  land  thirty 
years  ago  and  at  present. 

306S.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Would  that  apply  to  the 
fifteen  years  under  the  judicial  rents? — No,  they 
could  not  take  that  into  account  at  all. 

3069.  But  you  said  it  was  a great  hindrance  to 
farmers  making  improvements,  if  they  found  their  own 
improvements  used  against  them  in  raising  their  rents  ; 
would  that  apply  to  rents  fixed  under  the  judicial 
system  of  fifteen  year's  ? — I spoke  of  improvements 
made  long  before  that,  at  this  moment  I have  laid  out 
a good  deal  of  money  ; and  the  question  is  now,  could 
a valuer  come  to  a conclusion  of  what  that  land  was 
worth  before  I laid  out  that  money,  or  could  the  Court 
realize  that  it  was  in  a certain  state,  simply  because  I 
tokl  them  that  it  was. 

3070.  That  is  not  exactly  the  point  I am  asking 
you  about. 

Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  incident  to  all  human  trans- 
actions. 

3071.  Sir  James  C air d. — I want  to  know  whether, 
in  your  opinion,  from  the  statement  you  have  made 
■with  regard  to  tenants  being  unwilling  to  improve  for 
fear  it  would  be  used  as  an  argument  for  raising  their 
rents,  would  the  term  of  fifteen  years — the  judicial 
term — be  found  too  short  ? — Oh,  we  don’t  go  for  fifteen 
years.  I would  rather  be  a yearly  tenant. 

3072.  As  I understand,  your  evidence  will  go  to 
this,  that  rents  fixed  in  1882  would  be  too  high  a 
standard  for  rents  in  1S86  ? — Certainly. 

3073.  Could  that  in  any  way  be  met  by  a sliding 
scale  of  produce  ? — There  would  be  a great  difficulty  in 
working  a sliding  scale.  I would  not  object  myself  to 
a sliding  scale,  but  another  class  of  farmers  who  do 
not  understand  it,  would  consider  it  a very  great 
hardship  for  it  to  be  said  to  them  : “ You  will  have  to 
give  £10  or  £15  more  to  the  landlord  in  seven  years 
than  you  do  now.” 

3074.  Do  you  know  any  other  mode  of  adjusting 
rents  between  good  and  bad  years  ? — I do  not.  But  I 
don’t  think  a sliding  scale  would  be  at  all  workable  ; 
neither  do  I know  whether  this  would  be  a good  year 
for  either  landlords  or  tenants  to  arrange  to  buy  or 
sell.  There  may  be  a possibility  of  its  improving.  I 
have  some  reason  to  think  it  may  not,  with  all  the 
foreign  produce  staring  us  in  the  face.  But  I would 
prefer  to  give  more  money  ten  years  ago  than  I would 
now  ; I would  prefer  to  give  more  money  two  years 
ago  if  prices  had  kept  up  than  I would  to-day,  and  I 
would  be  much  better  off,  because  every  year  I find 
things  getting  considerably  worse,  notwithstanding 
every  effort  that  is  made  to  make  the  most  we  iros- 
sibly  can.  The  most  intelligent  farmers  cannot  do  it. 
So  that  we  don’t  know  what  may  be  coming.  We 
don’t  know  but  wheat  may  be  selling  for  10.o.  a barrel. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Under  these  circumstances  compul- 
sory sale  would  be  permissive? 

3075.  Sir.  James  Caird. — All  this,  in  your  mind, 
operates  against  a long  term  and  in  favour  of  a short 
term  ? — Undoubtedly ; and  I think  the  most  favour- 
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able  term  for  tenants  at  present  would  be  from  year  to 
year.  Supposing  after  ten  years  they  met  a good  year, 
it  would  be  a very  great  hardship  if  the  tenants  were 
called  upon  to  give  an  increase  for  one  good  year. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  the  sliding  scale  they  would  rise 
and  fall  ? 

307 6.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  saleable  tenant- 
right  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Oh,  no.  It  has  not 
I may  say  existed.  I only  know  a few  cases  of  it  where 
the  right  of  sale  has  been  given  with  the  consent  of  the 
landlord.  I know  one  farm  that  was  bought  at  £1,150, 
and  when  the  tenant  wanted  to  re-sell  it  he  could  only 
get  £300.  The  date  of  the  first  sale  was  about  ’74. 
The  tenant  bought  the  interest  in  the  first  place  at 
£1,150,  and  then  he  bought  all  the  crop  upon  the 
place  by  public  auction. 

3077.  He  paid  £1,150  for  good-will  and  tenant- 
right  ? — Yes,  there  was  a lease  of  it. 

3078.  Lord  Milltown. — How  large  was  the  holding? 
— About  seventy  acres. 

3079.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  is  that  common  in 
your  district  i — No ; it  is  quite  an  exception.  Tenants 
do  not  sell  as  a rule  in  my  district.  The  tenant  was 
going  out  of  the  country.  The  purchaser  was  anxious 
to  re-sell,  and  he  put  it  in  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer 
who  only  got  a bid  of  £300  for  it,  after  expending 
£1,150. 

3080.  Lord  Milltown. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
sale  for  £1,150 1— About  1874. 

3081.  The  first  sale  was  previous  to  the  Land  Act  ? 
— Yes ; but  in  two  years  afterwards  the  man  offered 
it  for  sale.  Previous  to  ’81. 

Lord  Milltown. — Because  a leasehold  is  now  no 
longer  so  valuable  a thing  to  get. 

3082.  Sir  James  Caird. — Although  so  many  ques- 
tions have  been  put  to  you,  there  is  one  question  which 
I think  has  been  omitted  and  that  question  is,  whether 
you  think  the  intervention  of  the  local  authority  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  the  money  would  tend  to  ex- 
pedite the  operation  of  the  Purchase  and  Sale  Act  ? — 
I can  give  an  answer  straight  to  that.  I am  vice- 
chairman  of  a board  of  guardians,  and  I will  put  down 
my  foot  solid  against  any  such  thing. 

3083.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  not  operate,  you 
think  ? — It  would  not  operate,  because  we  would  not 
sanction  it.  As  a local  boai’d  we  will  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  sale  of  property — our  pro- 
perty or  another  man’s  property. 

3084.  The  President. — You  would  manage  to  get 
out  of  it  ? — We  would  manage  to  get  out  of  it,  and  let 
the  Local  Government  Board  force  us  in  some  other 
way.  We  became  security  for  the  seed-rate.  We  ap- 
pealed to  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  The  three  barons 
of  the  Court  ruled  with  us ; but  the  Court  of  Appeal 


ultimately  went  against  us.  There  were  four  of  the  Oct.  i»,  is8G. 
best  judges  with  us,  and  two  against  us.  The  law  ..  ~ — , 
was  with  us.  But  it  was  simply  this,  that  the  collec-  Fen"elon7 
tors  asserted  they  did  all  they  could ; whereas  they  could 
see  the  assets  with  certain  parties  and  the  collectors  did 
not  realize  them.  So  that  stares  us  in  the  face,  and  we 
will  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  guarantees. 

3085.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  quite  clear  that 
such  a proposition  would  fail  ? — I am  quite  sure  it 
would  be  scouted  in  the  country.  We  are  at  present 
guaranteeing,  of  course,  an  outlay  upon  labourers' 
cottages.  We  shall  never  be  able  to  realize  what  is 
granted.  We  know  that,  but  we  will  pay  the  balance, 
of  that  freely  for  the  benefit  of  the  labourers. 

3086.  You  mentioned  the  case  of  a dairy  which 
was  established  apparently  -with  capital  and  enterprise, 
and  which,  I understood  you  to  say,  failed.  Would 
you  give  us  a little  of  .the  history  of  that? — Very 
shortly,  the  history  of  that  case  is  this.  A colonel  in 
Her  Majesty’s  service  became  tenant  of  this  land  from 
the  proprietor,  and  he  established  a daily  upon  it, 
with  the  result  of  two  years’  experience  that  he  gave 
up  the  daily,  and  he  has  turned  to  some  other  sort  of 
farm’ng  now.  He  could  not  make  it  pay. 

3087.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  Kildare  ? — In  Kildare. 

3088.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  he  practically  cap- 
able of  making  an  experiment  of  that  sort  successfully? 

— Anything  he  required  he  had  in  the  shape  of  a 
good  herd  and  dairymaids. 

3089.  And  yet  it  did  not  answer? — It  did  not 
answer.  The  expense  was  not  covered  by  the  income. 

3090.  Dairying  does  not  pay  so  well  in  Kildare  as 
feeding  cattle? — It  would  seem  not.  People  have 
become  so  fastidious  about  the  taste  of  butter  that 
now-a-days  dairying  must  be  done  on  scientific  prin- 
ciples. 

3091.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  the  rise  in  the 
price  of  wool  is  no  use  now  to  the  farmers,  because 
they  have  all  sold  it ; but,  suppose  it  to  be  permanent, 
it  would  benefit  them  ? — It  would,  of  course ; but  the 
small  farmers  would  derive  very  little  benefit  from  a 
few  sheep.  To  the  large  farmers  it  would  be  a benefit. 

I have  got  as  high  as  2s.  a pound  for  wool,  and  this 
year  it  sold  for  9^<Z. 

3092.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  your  very 
strong  opinion  against  local  authorities  interfering 
with  the  sale  of  land,  would  you  extend  a similar 
opinion  to  provincial  councils  doing  it  ? — It  will  extend 
to  any  councils,  no  matter  in  what  way  composed,  in 
which  I become  responsible  for  my  neighbour’s  honesty. 

3093.  Mx\  Neligan. — You  are  not  going  to  give  a 
guarantee  for  a thriftless  man  ? — Certainly  not. 


Mr.  William  Service  examined. 


3094.  The  President. — Mr.  Service,  I believe  you 
are  a tenant-farmer  in  the  county  Westmeath  ? — Yes. 

3095.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  one 
farm  there  of  about  eighty-four  Irish  acres,  and  I hold 
a grazing  farm  also  by  the  eleven  months’  system. 

3096.  Lord  Milltown. — How  much  land  is  that  ? — 
About  sixty-four  acres  more. 

3097.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  eighty-four  acres 
tillage  ? — No,  it  is  principally  grazing  land  and  mea- 
dows. 

3098.  The  President. — Do  you  hold  both  farms  from 
the  same  landlord  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

3099.  How  long  have  you  been  there  ? — I have  been 
tenant  since  ’70. 

3100.  And  when  you  came  in  ’70,  did  you  pay  any 
tenant-right  for  your  holding? — No. 

3101.  But  if  you  went  now  would  you  have  power 
to  sell  it,  and  get  something  by  it  ? — Well,  I suppose  I 
would  be  able  to  get  something  by  it. 

3102.  Has  there  been  much  sale  in  your  neighbour- 
hood of  tenant-right? — Very  little  of  late  years. 

3103.  You  find,  I suppose,  like  other  farmers,  you 


have  bad  times  of  late  years  ? — The  last  two  years,  M-.  William 
especially  in  the  cattle  trade,  have  been  very  bad.  Service. 

3104.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent  ? — Yes  j 
I do. 

3105.  When  was  your  rent  fixed  ? — In  ’81. 

3106.  Have  you  had  any  remission  during  the  last 
two  years  from  your  landlord  ? — No. 

3107.  Have  you  found  a difficulty  in  paying  ? 

— Yes. 

3108.  And  you  think  your  rent  now  is  higher  than 
you  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  pay  ? — Well,  I con- 
sider it  is  higher. 

3109.  Did  you  think  it  was  fair  at  the  time  it  was 
fixed  ? — Yes. 

3110.  Do  you  wish  to  give  us  any  particulars  as  to 
the  reasons  for  the  difficulty  you  have  found  in  pay- 
ing?— Well,  from  the  price  of  stock.  At  the  present 
time  I am  selling  cattle  for  about  £12,  that  formerly  I 
received  about  £16  10s.  for. 

3111.  Lord  Milltown. — This  stock,  you  rear  your- 
self ? — No ; I purchase  them  generally. 

3112.  The  President. — There  is  no  combination  in 

P 
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Oat.  19, 1886.  your  part  of  the  country  against  paying  rent  ? — None, 
Mr.  William  tllafc  1 kn0W  of- 

Service.  3113.  Have  the  rents  among  your  neighbours  been 

paid  1 — On  the  property  I reside  on  there  are  only  two 
defaulters,  I think. 

3114.  Is  that  through  inability  ? — Yes. 

3115.  Have  other  landlords  been  giving  remissions 
on  the  judicial  rents? — They  have  done  so  for  the  last 
two  half-years.  Two  different  landlords  that  I 
know  of. 

3116.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
idea  of  purchasing  your  holding? — Yes  ; I would  pur- 
chase it,  but  not  on  the  terms  proposed. 

3117.  Terms  have  been  proposed? — Yes;  by  the 
landlord. 

3118.  How  many  years’  purchase? — twenty  years’ 
purchase. 

3119.  And  that  you  thought  too  much  under  your 
present  rent  ? — Yes. 

3120.  But  it  did  not  go  any  further? — It  did  not 
go  before  the  Commissioners  1— No. 

3121.  But  you  would  like  to  be  a purchaser  if  you 
got  a fair  offer  ? — Yes. 

3122.  Are  there  many  of  your  neighbours  that  have 
a similar  feeling? — Well,  I don’t  think  so  at  present, 
for  they  expect  they  probably  may  come  to  buy  on 
easier  terms. 

3123.  They  would  rather  wait  to  see  how  things  go  ? 
— Yes;  that  is  their  inclination.  Certainly,  in  my 
case,  the  landlord  treated  me,  in  fact,  very  liberally, 
for  I held  part  of  the  land  I hold  under  a lease,  and  he 
gave  us  all  a judicial  settlement 

3124.  He  treated  the  leaseholders  the  same  as  the 
yearly  tenants.  Are  there  many  of  your  neighbours 
leaseholders  ? — There  are,  two  or  three  besides  me. 

3125.  And  they  were  allowed  to  go  in  ? — Yes ; they 
all  got  the  same  settlement  as  the  yearly  tenants. 

3126.  And  it  would  have  been  a great  hardship  if 
they  had  not  been  allowed  to  go  in  ? — Yes ; I consider 
it  would. 

3127.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  your  rent  settled  out 
of  court  then  ? — Out  of  court. 

3128.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  landlord  and  you  came 
to  what  we  know  as  a judicial  agreement  out  of  court  ? 
— Yes. 

3129.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  thought  of 
what  is  called  the  sliding-scale  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

3130.  Do  you  think  it  would  work? — I imagine  it 
would  work. 

3131.  Would  there  be  a difficulty  in  fixing  it  in  the 
first  instance  1—‘ There  might  be  a difficulty  in  fixing  it, 

I think. 

3132.  What  product  in  your  part  of  the  world 
would,  you  take  on  which  to  fix  the  sliding-scale  ?— 
Well,  in  our  immediate  district  it  is  principally  cattle. 
The  small  farmers  grow  a lot  of  coni,  but  the  price  has 
been  reducing  so  much  every  year  that  it  would  be  very 
hard  to  put  a rent  on  it.  I will  give  you  a list  of  the 
prices  for  the  last  five  years,  taken  out  of  one  of  the 
most  extensive  buyers  of  the  district,  for  a large 
distillery  there.  In  ’81  and  ’82,  lie  paid  15s.  3d,  for 
barley.  That  is  the  average  price  for  the  sixteen  stone 
of  barley.  Oats  the  same  years  averaged  10s.  4 kd.  for 
fourteen  stone.  That  was  the  average. 

3133.  The  President. — What  is  it  now  ? — Now,  it 
is  1 2s.  for  barley  on  the  average  this  year. 

3134.  And  oats? — 7s.  9 d. 

3135.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  this  year’s  oats? — 
That  is  this  year’s. 

3136.  What  market  is  this  ?— That  is  in  Kilbeggan 
— Lock’s  Distillery. 

3137.  The  President. — Are  you  pretty  well  situated 
for  the  market? — Yes;  I have  also  butter  here.  In 
1882  the  price  given  in  Mullingar  was  from  105s.  to 
112s.  per  cwt.  of  butter.  Now  it  is  from  75s.  to  85s., 
or  an  average  of  80s. 

3138.  Mr.  Neligan.— Up  to  what  date  is  that 
brought  down,  Mr.  Service  ? — Up  to  Saturday  last. 

3139.  The  President. — And  have  you  made  any 


calculation  as  to  what  in  your  opinion  you  think  in 
fairness  ought  to  be  deducted  from  your  rent  for  the 
present  year,  the  amount  of  the  allowance  to  be  given 
you  ? — I don’t  expect  to  have  an  allowance  given  me, 
my  lord.  Our  landlord  is  against  it,  and  I think  we 
will  have  to  pay  this  year  as  usual. 

3140.  You  have  not  asked  this  time? — I asked  last 
year  and  it  would  not  be  allowed. 

3141.  And  you  have  not  asked  again? — It  has  not 
come  up  to  the  time  yet. 

3142.  What  did  you  ask  last  year  ? — I did  not  men- 
tion any  sum. 

3143.  Sir  James  Cai/rd. — Yours  is  a judicial  rent  ? 
— Yes. 

3144.  Lord  Milltown. — Fixed  by  agreement? — 
Fixed  by  agreement  out  of  court. 

3145.  What  amount  of  tillage  have  you  in  your 
farm? — I only  till  about  six  acres,  just  for  accom- 
modation. 

3146.  What  do  you  grow  on  it  ? — Turnips,  oats,  or 
barley,  as  the  case  may  be. 

3147.  Have  you  a dairy  farm  ? — No ; I keep  a few 
cows  for  the  accommodation  of  my  family,  and  I sell 
a little  butter. 

3148.  The  price  of  butter  does  not  affect  you  very 
much? — Not  so  much  as  the  price  of  cattle  and 
sheep. 

3149.  Do  you  rear  your  own  cattle  ? — I rear  a good 
many,  and  I purchase  a good  deal. 

3150.  But  in  the  feeding  department  you  have  not 
been  a loser  this  year  ? — I think  this  year  will  not  be 
a losing  year,  when  all  is  paid  .off.  I think  it  will 
be  better  than  the  last  two  years. 

3151.  Supposing  you  bought  judiciously  last  spring. 
Is  your  land  fattening  land  ? — Some  of  it. 

3152.  Supposing  you  bought  judiciously  last  spring, 
you  ought  to  make  a good  profit  on  your  stores  selling 
out  this  autumn? — I think  it  would  leave  a fair 
margin. 

3153.  You  will  make  probably  as  much  as  you 
made  in  1881  ? — No ; I don’t  consider  so. 

3154.  Do  you  think  you  made  more  by  buying  and 
selling  in  1881  than  you  will  make  this  year  ? — I con- 
sider I did. 

3155.  Can  you  tell  us  what  you  gave  in  1881  and 
what  you  sold  for  ? — I was  getting  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  about  70s.  per  cwt.  for  beef,  and  I am  now 
selling  it  for  50s. 

3156.  But  what  did  you  pay  for  stores? — I pur- 
chased one  lot  in  1883  and  I fed  them  off,  and  they 
paid  me  £6  per  head.  This  year,  up  to  this,  I have 
but  £i  on  some  classes  of  cattle. 

3157.  You  don’t  know  what  way  they  will  pay  yet 
— No. 

3158.  But  you  bought  considerably  lower  this  year  ? 
— Yes  ; twenty-five  per  cent. 

3159.  And  if  you  get  twenty-five  per  cent,  less  for 
beef,  if  you  sell  as  beef,  won’t  you  make  exactly  the 
same — isn’t  that  so  ? — I think  it  is  nearly  so. 

3160.  You  say  veiy  fairly  that  in  1881  you  thought 
this  a fair  rent? — Well,  I was  prepared  to  take  any 
terms  at  the  time,  because  I was  paying  a high  rent 
and  I had  a lease  of  the  farm,  and  it  had  eleven  years 
unexpired. 

3161.  But  you  said  yon  considered  this  rent  fail- in 
1881  ?— Yes. 

3162.  But  if  it  was  fair  in  1881,  how  is  it  not 
fair  now  ? — I think  from  the  downward  tendency  of 
prices. 

. 3163.  That  has  not  hurt  you  this  year  ? Well,  I 

am  not  complaining  of  this  year. 

3164.  I quite  acknowledge  last  year  to  be  a disas- 
trous year,  and  the  year  before?— Up  to  a certain 
extent. 

3165.  But  you  do  not  suppose  that  that  will  go  on 
for  ever  ? — Certainly  not. 

3166.  But  if  times  mend  fairly,  your  rent  would 
still  continue  to  be  a fair  rent?— Well,  I imagined 
when  it  was  fixed  it  was  a fair  rent. 
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3167.  Then,  if  this  year  is  no  worse  than  then,  it 
must  be  a fair  rent  still  ? — It  is  worse  than  then. 

3168.  In  what  respect  It— In  the  price  of  oats. 

3169.  But  you  do  not  grow',  any  oats? — Not  much. 

3170.  You  are  depending  principally  on  the  buying 
and  selling  of  stores.  In  that  respect  are  you  not 
doing  as  well  as  in  1881 1 — Well,  I cannot  speak  for 
this  year  until  I sell  out. 

3171.  Of  course  you  cannot;  but  looking  at  the 
prices  you  gave,  and  the  prices  you  reasonably  may 
expect  to  get  when  you  do  sell,  don’t  you  think  you 
ought  to  do  as  well  as  in  1881  in  that  particular  line 
of  fanning? — 1 don’t  think  I will. 

3172.  Then  I am  afraid  you  must  have  bought  in- 
judiciously?— Well,  I buy  as  well  as  I can.  I make 
the  most  of  everything. 

3173.  Supposing  many  farmers  come  here  and  tell  us 
they  have  made  as  fair  a margin  this  year  as  1881, 
that  would  tend  to  show  that  the  rent  fixed  in  1881 
must  be  fair  now  ? — That  refers  to  grazing  farms. 

3174.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  down  by  the  river 
Brosna  ? — Yes. 

3175.  I think  I remember  you  ? — Yes. 

3176.  I think  you  said  you  held  half  the  land  by 
lease  and  the  other  half  as  tenant  from  year  to  year  ? 
— Yes. 

3177.  Did  the  landlord  waive  the  lease  and 
allow  you  to  come  in  ? — Yes.  I was  steward  to  the 
gentleman,  and  he  was  breaking  up  the  establishment 
and  he  set  this  farm  to  me  without  a purchase. 

3178.  He  gave  you  the  part  he  had  himself  as 
tenant  from  year  to  year? — The  first  he  gave  me  was 
this  lease  bit,  and  the  other  afterwards  as  tenant  from 
year  to  year. 

3179.  As  I understand,  the  leasehold  land  had  been 
in  his  possession  before  he  broke  up  his  establishment, 
and  then  he  allowed  you  to  come  in  for  the  future  under 
the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

3180.  So  far  as  concerns  the  portion  of  the  land 
which  you  hitherto  held  as  tenant  from  year  to  year, 
you  got  a right  of  renewal  every  fifteen  years  for 
ever?— Yes. 

3181.  That  vested  in  you  without  any  payment  for 
it  would  be  a valuable  tenant  right  ? — Yes. 

3182.  Then,  in  1881,  your  landlord  and  you,  out 
of  court,  came  to  a mutual  understanding  of  what 
you  believed  would  be  a fair  rent  ? — Yes.  He  got  a 
valuer  and  sent  him  over  the  land.  He  valued  all  his 
property  that  year,  and  fixed  the  rents.  He  had 
other  leaseholders  as  well  as  me  and  he  dealt  alike 
with  all. 

3183.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  tenants  on  this 
property  you  speak  of  got  judicial  leases? — All  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two,  and  an  offer  has  been 
made  to  them  at  the  present  time,  and  I believe  it  will 
be  accepted. 

3184.  As  a rule  were  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners or  by  mutual  consent  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — Only  one  went  into  court  out  of  the  lot. 

3185.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — 1881. 

3186.  And  you  now  say  that  what  you  believed 
was  a fair  rent  then  is  a very  high  rent  at  the  present 
time? — I don’t  consider  it  a very  high  rent,  but  I 
consider  it  a high  rent. 

3187.  Difficult  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

3188.  Taking  the  present  prices  of  produce  into 
account  ? — Everything.  Yes. 

3189.  Have  you  thought  any  tiring  about  the  lease- 
holders, if  there  is  such  a class  of  tenants  in  your  im- 
mediate neighbourhood?  — The  leaseholders  on  the 
estate  on  which  I reside  have  been  all  treated  as  yearly 
tenants. 

3190.  Have  all  the  landlords  in  your  locality 
adopted  that  ? — No.  I think  the  leaseholders  on  other 
properties  are  in  a bad  state  enough ; but  there  are  a 
couple  of  landlords  in  our  district  who  have  given  re- 
ductions on  the  judicial  rents  passed  two  years 
ago. 

3191.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  ad- 


mitted to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think  they  Oct.  is,  ibho 
should.  I certainly  think  it  is  a great  hardship.  If  ~ 

I was  kept  to  the  price  I was  paying  for  part  of  my  service!  'am 
land  I could  not  live  by  it  if  I did  not  get  a settle- 
ment. I was  paying  £3  10 s.  an  acre  for  tho  part 
I held  under  the  lease.  Of  course  it  was  feeding 
land. 

3192.  Are  you  able  to  say  if  the  tenants  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  would  buy,  provided  their 
landlords  were  willing  to  sell,  at  the  present  time  ? — I 
thrnk  they  would  buy,  but  not  at  the  present  terms — 
twenty  years’  purchase — on  which  our  landlord  pro- 
poses to  sell.  I for  one  would  agree  to  treat  wi'Ji  him 
but  the  others  would  not  join. 

3193.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  he  made  a proposal  to 
sell  at  twenty  years’  purchase  onthe  judicial  rents? — 

Yes. 

3194.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  are  disposed  to 
treat  with  him  ? — I would  not  be  likely  to  pin-chase  at 
twenty  years’  purchase,  but  I would  like  to  treat  with 
him. 

. 3195.  Isn’t  it  good  land? — It  is. 

1 3196.  You  think  twenty  years’  purchase  too  high? 

— I think  it  a little  too  high  for  good  land. 

3197.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  gross  amount  of 
your  rent  ? — £130. 

3198.  Mr.  Knipe. — Can  you  assign  any  reason  why 
the  tenants  are  not  willing  to  buy  ? — They  expect  to 
bpy  in  future  on  better  terms  through  agitation  and 
legislation. 

3199.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  five  in  that  ex- 
pectation yourself  ? — Well,  no. 

■ 3200.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  the  country  generally  very 
peaceable  ? — It  is. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I have  had  judicial  knowledge  of  it. 

It  was  a very  peaceable  district. 

,3201.  Lord  Milltovm. — Has  it  always  been  ? — It 
has  always  been. 

3202.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  not  think  if  favour-able 
terms  were  offered  to  the  tenants,  and  if  they  could  see 
that  the  rents  were  fair-,  that  they  would  embrace 
them  ? — I don’t  think  so.  They  expect  to  buy  on  easier 
terms. 

3203.  But  provided  the  times  changed  ? — I don’t 
know. 

3204.  I only  want  your  opinion  ? — I have  given  it 
as  well  as  1 can. 

3205.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  would  you  have 
given  when  the  landlord  wished  to  take  twenty  years 
purchase? — I would  have  given  sixteen,  or  a little 
more. 

3206.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  there  should  be  an 
independent  tribunal  appointed  to  decide  between 
landlord  and  tenants,  and  take  it  out  of  the  hands  of 
both  ? — Yes ; 1 think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  take 
it  out  of  the  hands  of  both. 

3207.  And  you  think  that  that  would  work  ? — I 
think  it  would  work. 

3208.  And  they  would  be  more  likely  to  come  to 
terms  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Knipe. — And  I quite  agree  with  you. 

3209.  Lord  Milltovm. — Is  there  any  combination  in 
your  district  against  purchasing  ? — Not  that  I know 
of. 

3210.  Have  you  the  advantage  of  having  a branch 
of  the  National  League  in  your  district? — There  is  said 
to  be  a branch  in  Krlbeggan,  but  I am  not  aware  of  it. 

3211.  Has  it  interfered  with  the  tenants  in  your 
neighbour-hood  ? — It  may  have  interfered,  but  it  is  un- 
known to  me. 

3212.  Do  you  think  if  the  tenants  were  left  to 
themselves  they  would  be  inclined  to  give  a fair  price 
for  their  holdings  ? — Well,  I think  only  for  agitation 
they  would  come  on  terms  quicker. 

3213.  Or  if  there  was  an  end  to  similar  legislation 
to  that  of  1881  they  would  be  prepared  quicker  .to 
buy  ? — I think  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  meet 
their-  landlords.  I think  they  would. 

The  President. — We  are  much  obliged  to  you. 

P 2 
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Mr.  George 
Bonaldson. 


Mr.  George  Bonaldson  examined. 


3214.  The  President. — Mr.  Ronaldson,  I believe  you 
are  a tenant  farmer  in  Kildare  ? — Yes. 

3215.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm? — Two  hundred 
and  forty. 

3216.  Chiefly  pasture? — Part  pasture,  and  part 
arable. 

3217.  I suppose  you  have  been  suffering  from  the 
bad  times  lately,  depreciation  in  the  prices  and  deterio- 
ration ? — More  or  less. 

3218.  Is  your  rent  a judicial  rent? — No,  it  was 
fixed  by  agreement. 

3219.  Have  you  received  any  abatement  during 
the  last  year  ?■ — No,  I have  not,  my  lord. 

3220.  Lord  Milltown. — When  you  say  your  rent 
was  fixed,  do  you  mean  judicial  rent? — No,  it  was 
done  by  private  agreement. 

3221.  The  President. — And  you  have  not  received 
any  abatement  for  the  past  year  ? — No,  I have  not. 

3222.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  long  past  does  that 
agreement  stand? — In-May,  1882. 

3223.  The  President. — But  you  find  you  can  still 
pay  the  rent  that  was  agreed  to  then  ? — If  I had  not 
other  means  to  assist  me  I would  not  be  able  to  do  it 

3224.  Did  you  turn  your  attention  at  all  to  the 
Purchase  Act  ? — Yes,  I have  turned  my  attention  to 
it  a good  deal. 

3225.  Would  you  wish  to  purchase  ? — Yes,  I made 
an  agreement  with  my  landlord  to  do  so. 

3226.  And  why  wasn’t  it  carried  out  ? — On  account 
of  some  hitch  which  occurred  in  his  title. 

3227.  Oh — bad  title  I suppose? — No;  but  the  faim 
had  been  put  in  settlement  on  the  marriage  of  the 
owner’s  son  and  considerable  cost  would  be  incurred 
in  making  title. 

3228.  How  many  years  purchase  were  agreed 
upon? — Twenty  yeai's’  purchase  at  my  present  rent, 
less  his  allowance  of  taxes. 

3229.  Lord  Milltown. — What  taxes  does  he  allow? 
— £15,  he  takes  up  from  me  in  a lump  sum  at  present. 
He  allows  me  half  the  poor  rates  and  half  county  cess. 

3230.  The  President. — You  agreed,  then,  upon  twenty 
yearn’  purchase  on  your  present  rent  less  what  the 
landlord  allowed  you  ? — Yes,  but  the  Commissioners 
refused  to  accept  his  title  on  account  of  a hitch  that 
was  in  it  they  declined  to  give  the  money.  It  oc- 
curred in  this  way,  that  part  of  his  property  was  in 
his  son’s  marriage  settlement,  and  the  hitch  that 
occurred  was  in  reference  to  getting  over  that  or 
of  getting  other  property  transferred  to  the  trustees. 
Then  there  was  another  difficulty.  He  had  a head- 
rent  to  pay  and  the  landlord  would  not  agree  to  have  his 
name  brought  into  court  when  he  gained  nothing  by  it. 

3231.  Therefore  the  difficulty  of  the  head  landlord 
came  in  also  ? — Y es. 

3232.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  difficulty  of  the  mar- 
riage settlement  stood  in  the  way  ? — Yes. 

3233.  The  President. — Have  you  any  suggestions 
to  offer  by  way  of  removing  any  hindrances  or  diffi- 
culties that  might  exist  in  the  working  of  the  Pur- 
chase Act — could  you  make  any  suggestions  to  us  ? 
— If  the  landlords  got  a Landed  Estates  Court  title  it 
would  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act  very  much, 
and  if  the  term  over  which  the  re-payment  was  spread 
was  increased  it  would  encourage  the  tenants.  It 
would  also  be  an  advantage  if  there  was  power  to 
increase  the  price  advanced,  for  at  present  £3,000  is 
the  largest  sum  allowed  to  be  given  unless  under  some 
special  circumstances,  and  then  it  is  increased  to 
£5,000.  If  Government  could  define  some  method  of 
arranging  these  matters  it  would  assist. 

3234.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  £3,000  is  the  largest 
sum  advanced  for  any  one  transaction  without  refer- 
ence to  the  Treasury  ? — Yes,  and  if  that  was 
done  away  with  it  would  facilitate  the  Purchase 
Act,  because  the  small  tenants  look  more  or  less  to 
the  larger  tenants  to  see  will  they  be  willing  to 
purchase,  and  if  they  are  willing  to  purchase  they 
will  do  so  themselves. 


3235.  Lord  Milltown. — The  Act  limits  the  amount 
to  be  advanced  to  £3,000,  unless  under  some  special 
circumstances  ? — Yes. 

3236.  The  President. — Have  you  any  evidence 
you  would  wish  to  lay  before  us  ; have  you  prepared 
anything  you  would  like  to  put  on  record  ? — No, 
except  what  I am  just  after  stating. 

3237.  Have  you  no  recommendations  to  make  with 
regard  to  the  head  landlord  that  would  facilitate 
matters. 

3238.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  any  idea  what 
rent  your  landlord  pays  the  head  landlord  for  this 
property? — I have.  He  pays  £200  a year  for  the 
property. 

3239.  The  whole  estate? — No,  for  that  portion  of 
the  estate. 

3240.  What  proportion  does  your  farm  bear  to  the 
estate — what  I want  to  arrive  at  is  how  much  an 
acre  does  he  pay  ? — I think  2s.  6 d.,  or  something  like 
that,  but  I think  that  the  landlord  pays  him  also  for 
his  residence,  and  the  land  he  holds — both  in  fee-farm 
grant. 

3241.  The  President. — Are  rents  being  paid  fairly 
now  ? — They  are. 

3242.  Is  there  any  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  in  your  part  of  the  country? — There 
was  a slight  combination,  but  it  was  got  over  last  year. 

3243.  A combination  of  men  met  together  to  ask 
the  landlord  for  a reduction  of  their  rents  ? — Yes,  and 
to  refuse  payment  of  them  unless  he  granted  it. 

3244.  Are  there  any  leaseholders  down  there? — 
Yes,  six-. 

3245.  Are  you  one? — Yes,  I am. 

3246.  Is  there,  a general  wish  among  leaseholders 
to  come  under  the  Act  of  1881  do  you  think? — I say 
there  is. 

3247.  And  you  think  it  is  a hardship  on  lease- 
holders not  being  brought  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — 
I certainly  do  so. 

3248.  You  would  like  to  come  xmder  it  yourself? — 
I am  not  desirous  to  do  so. 

3249.  Perhaps  some  of  your  neighbours  have  not 
got  so  good  terms  as  you?— They  have  older  leases 
than  I have. 

3250.  Has  there  been  much  sale  of  tenant-right 
down  there  ? — No,  not  very  much. 

3251.  Have  you  heard  of  any? — No,  I have  not. 

3252.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  a sliding  scale  of 
rent ; do  you  think  it  would  work  ? — I think  that  it 
would  work. 

3253  You  think  it  would  ? — I think  it  would. 

3254.  A scale  fixed  according  to  the  price  of  cattle 
and  sheep  and  farm  produce? — Yes. 

3255.  Of  coxirse  the  tenant  would  be  very  glad  to 
accept  it  while  the  rent  would  be  low,  but  when  it 
came  to  better  times,  and  when  the  rent  would  be 
raised,  would  he  be  equally  pleased  with  the  sliding 
scaled — I think  he  would,  because  when  the  times 
would  get  better,  and  prices  went  up,  he  would  be 
better  prepared  to  meet  the  higher  rent. 

3256.  And  you  don’t  think  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  making  a start  ? — I don't. 

3257.  In  fact  you  would  like  to  have  a sliding 
scale? — I certainly  should. 

3258.  Then,  to  go  back  to  the  question  of  purchase, 
do  you  think  the  intervention  of  local  authority,  by  way 
of  giving  extra  security  to  the  Government,  standing 
between  the  tenant  and  the  Commissioners,  would  be 
any  advantage  ? — The  only  advantage  I could  see  is 
that  it  might  make  the  landlord  more  anxious  to  sell, 
because  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  to  leave  the 
one-fifth  of  their  purchase-money  lying  by. 

3259.  And  do  you  think  that  the  local  authority 
would  be  willing  to  xmdertake  that? — Oh,  I could  not 
say  that. 

8260.  You  have  not  had  any  experience  that  way. 
You  are  not  a member  of  a Board  of  Guardians  ? — I 
have  been. 
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3261.  But  you  could  not  say  -whether  the  local 
authority  would  be  willing  to  do  that  or  not  1 — I 
could  not,  but  I may  say  that  the  tenants  all  round 
about  me  generally  would  wish  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act. 

3262.  They  do? — They  do. 

3263.  And  are  the  landlords  on  the  whole  willing 
to  sell  to  them? — I think  they  are. 

3264.  You  don’t  think  they  would  place  any 
obstacle  in  the  way? — No. 

3265.  Then  if  both  landlord  and  tenant  are  willing 
it  would  probably  end  in  a sale  ? — In  some  cases  it  may. 

3266.  Except  in  cases  of  a flaw  in  the  title,  I sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

3267.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  make 
it  compulsory  on  the  landlord  to  sell  ? — I don’t  think 
that  would  be  altogether  necessary. 

3268.  The  one-fifth  of  the  landlord’s  money  being 
left  as  a deposit,  does  this,  in  your  opinion,  act  as  a 
hindrance  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  ? — I think  it 
does. 

3269.  Prevents  the  landlords  coming  forward  ? — I 
think  it  does. 

3270.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  to  us  ? 
— I think  the  tenant  would  be  somewhat  more  desirous 
to  purchase  if  the  rate  of  interest  was  reduced,  and  a 
longer  period  given  him  to  pay  back,  say,  from  forty- 
nine  to  sixty  years. 

3271.  Even  though  he  gets  a reduction  of  his  rent 
now? — Yes. 

3272.  You  don’t  think  that  a sufficient  inducement  ? 
— No,  he  would  prefer  the  other. 

3273.  Lord  Milltoitm. — With  regard  to  the  one- 
fifth  deposit,  the  object  of  that  is  to  afford  security  to 
the  Government  ? — It  is. 

3274.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  means  by  which 
that  object  can  be  carried  out? — I think  the  Commis- 
sioners should  satisfy  themselves  that  the  land  is  a 
sufficient  security  to  advance  the  whole  amount  on. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  one-fifth  guarantee  is  retained 
to  meet  the  case  of  tenants  so  anxious  to  buy  that  they 
are  willing  to  pay  one-fifth  more  than  the  value  of  then- 
farms. 

3275.  Do  you  think,  in  cases  where  the  Commis- 
sioners are  satisfied  that  the  land — meaning  both  the 
owners’  and  the  tenants’  interests  combined — is  suffi- 
cient security,  that  they  ought  to  be  empowered  to 
advance  the  whole  money  without  deposit  ? — I think 
so,  my  lord. 

3276.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  en- 
courage frugal  tenants  to  pay  down  a fifth  part  of  the 
purchase  money  by  giving  more  favourable  terms  to 
those  who  would  do  so  than  you  would  grant  to  those 
who  were  not  prepared  to  do  so  ? — I think  that  would 
be  an  encouragement. 

3277.  Can  you  suggest  any  mode  by  which  greater 
encouragement  could  be  held  out  to  the  tenants  ? — I 
cannot. 

3278.  Except  by  prolonging  the  instalments  ? — Yes. 

3279.  That  you  think  would  be  looked  upon  as  a 
boon  by  the  tenants? — I think  it  would.  I have 
been  speaking  to  some  tenants  around  me,  and  they 
all  seem  to  consider  that  it  would  be  a boon.  They 
say  that  they  do  not  see  the  force  of  benefiting  pos- 
terity by  paying  that  large  amount,  and  would  sooner 
have  the  use  of  the  money  themselves,  and  by  having 
the  number  of  years  lengthened  they  would  also  benefit 
themselves. 

3280.  The  longer  the  period  over  which  payment 
would  be  extended  the  fui-ther  off  the  time  till  they 
became  owners  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  what  they  say  is  that 
very  few  of  them  would  be  alive  in  forty  years’  time 
to  get  the  entire  benefit  of  it,  and  they  don’t  see  the 
force  of  paying  for  posterity. 

3281.  Then  you  think  the  tenants  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood, are  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Purchase  Clauses  ? — I do.  Anyone  I spoke  to  about 
It  seemed  anxious  to  do  so. 

3282.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  are  acquainted 
with  the  provisions  of  the  Act  ? — I think  they  are. 
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32S3.  We  heard  just  now  from  Mr.  Fenelon,  that  Oct.  is.  iss«. 
they  knew  nothing  about  it  ? — Well,  all  I spoke  to  Mr  (7~;o 
seemed  to  know  all  about  it.  Honaldson. 

3284.  The  small  farmers  as  well  as  large  farmers  ? — 

Yes,  I explained  to  them  as  well  as  I could  what  it 
tvas,  and  I told  them  that  I thought  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  if  they  did  it. 

3285.  Do  you  think  if  they  had  the  chance  they 
would  avail  themselves  of  it  1— -I  think  they  would. 

3286.  Your  rent  was  fixed  in  1882,  I think  you 
said? — Yes. 

3287.  Last  year  was  a very  bad  year? — Yes. 

3288.  And  very  difficult  for  the  farmer  to  make 
rent  ? — Yes. 

3289.  This  year  the  prices  differ? — In  some  res- 
pects they  do,  but  in  others  not. 

3290.  The  prices  paid  by  graziers  who  buy  store 
cattle,  don’t  they  differ  ? — Yes. 

3291.  And  don’t  the  prices  for  prime  young  store 
cattle  differ  ? — No. 

3292.  But  would  you  say  that  from  the  fact  of  this 
year  and  last  year  being  bad  years  that  the  rent  fixed 
in  1882  was  too  high  for  a period  of  fifteen  years  to 
come  ? — I would  not  like  to  say  it. 

3293.  It  was  too  high  for  last  year? — It  was. 

3294.  And  may  be  too  high  for  next  year? — It 
may. 

3295.  It  would  be  hardly  fair  to  say  that  because 
they  unluckily  hit  upon  two  bad  years  that  the  rents 
for  fifteen  years  would  be  necessarily  too  high  ? — It 
would  not. 

3296.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  seen  the  Purchase 
Tables  by  Messrs.  Fottrell  ? — I cannot  say  I have ; no, 

I have  not  seen  them. 

3297.  It  is  a great  pity  they  are  not  published 
through  the  country,  for  they  show  the  advantages  the 
tenant  would  derive  by  purchasing  ? — I have  not  seen 
them. 

3298.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  times  will  improve  for  the  next  few  years  ? — 

I have  not,  as  yet. 

3299.  The  present  low  prices  in  young  stock  would 
not  warrant  you  in  saying  that  ? — It  would  not. 

3300.  And  the  foreign  imports  and  low  prices  at 
present  are  not  encouraging  to  farmers? — They  are 
not. 

3301.  And  the  inclement  season  we  have  had  has 
not  improved  the  prospects  of  the  farmers  ? — No,  it 
has  not. 

3302.  And  taking  all  these  things  into  consideration, 
the  prospects  of  the  future  are  not  so  bright  as  his 
lordship  thinks  ? — The  prospects  of  the  future  we  can 
only  judge  of  by  the  past. 

3303.  With  regard  to  this  arrangement  between 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  is  there  any  class  of  land- 
lords that  you  would  compel  to  sell  ? — Well,  I would 
not  like  to  compel  any  man  to  sell. 

3304.  And  on  the  other  hand  you  would  not  like  to 
compel  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — No,  I would  not. 

3305.  And  you  would  just  leave  matters  as  they 
are,  and  if  the  landlord  and  tenant  could  not  agree 
you  would  have  a Court  to  arbitrate  between  them  ? — 

I would. 

3306.  Do  you  apprehend  the  tenants  would  avail  of 
this  to  a large  extent?— I think  they  would  if  they 
got  a loan  on  favourable  terms. 

3307.  But  do  you  not  think  that  if  there  was  a 
Court  established  to  interfere  between  the  tenant  and 
the  landlord  in  the  way  the  Commissioners  did  in  fix- 
ing fair  rents,  it  would  be  expedient? — I think  it 
would. 

3308.  And  would  it  not  be  a fair  way  of  settling 
it  ? — I think  it  would. 

3309.  Taking  everything  into  account? — I think  it 
would. 

3310.  And  if  the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell  and 
some  of  the  tenants  willing  to  buy,  and  others  not  will- 
ing to  buy,  would  you  think  it  x-ight  to  compel  the 
minority  to  purchase  ? — No.  I think  the  landlord 
should  be  allowed  to  sell  to  those  who  are  willing  to 
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purchase,  and  leave  the  others  as  they  are,  unless  the 
Commission  had  power  to  buy  the  whole  estate.  At 
present  they  have  power  if  three-fourths  of  the  tenants 
are  willing  to  purchase. 

3311.  Taking  everything  into  account,  don’t  you 
think  such  a Court  as  I mention  should  be  established 
to  deal  out  even-handed  justice  to  all,  taking  the  ten- 


ants’ interest  and  the  landlords’ into  account? — At  the 
fail-  value  of  the  land. 

3312.  Yes? — Yes,  I think  that  would  be  a good 
way  to  get  the  fair  value  of  the  land  ; but  I don’t 
think  that  the  tenant  should  be  compelled  to  purchase, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  landlord  should  be 
compelled  to  sell. 


Mr.  Bernard  Hayden  examined. 


Mr.  Bernard 
Hayden. 


3313.  The  President. — I think  Mr.  Hayden,  you 

are  one  of  the  valuers  under  the  Land  Commission  ? 

Yes,  my  lord. 

3314.  In  what  part  of  the  country  have  you  been 
valuing  chiefly  ? — Almost  all  the  counties  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  and  I valued  for  the  County  Court  Judge 
on  two  successive  occasions,  the  entire  number  of 
cases  for  the  county  Mayo. 

3315.  You  have  been  valuing  up  to  quite  lately, 
have  you? — June,  1885. 

3316.  On  the  rents  that  you  fixed  in  1885,  did 
you  make  much  difference,  and  reduce  them  more 
than  you  did  in  the  cases  which  you  had  to  value 
from  the  end  of  1882  ? — No,  I made  no  difference,  my 
lord. 

3317.  No  difference?  You  did  not  thiqk  that  the 
depression  in  the  agricultural  interest  justified  a dif- 
ference ? — I made  no  difference.  I think  there  was 
not  much  difference  in  agricultural  produce  from 
1882. 

3318.  And  you  have  not  valued  since  1885  ? — Not 
for  the  Commission. 

3319.  Have  you  valued  under  the  Purchase  Act? 
—No. 

3320.  When  you  fix  a rent  do  you  take  into 
account,  a certain  number  of  years  back  ? How  many 
years  back  do  you  generally  consider  the  circumstances 
of  in  fixing  a rent — five  years  or  seven  year’s? — I 
assumed,  my  lord,  that  there  would  not  be  such  a 
change  in  prices,  in  fixing  the  rents  when  acting  for 
the  Commissioners  that  has  taken  place  since.  The 
reduction  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce  is  con- 
siderable since  1882. 

3321.  What  plan  do  you  generally  go  upon 
when  you  have  to  value  a farm?  How  do  you 
set  about  it? — I examine  the  soil  and  all  the 
surrounding  circumstances,  and  take  into  consider- 
ation the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  capabilities 
of  the  farm  as  to  its  produce  or  tire  acreable  produce 
of  grain— and  its  capabilities  as  a stock  farm. 

3322.  I think  you  resided  a good  deal  in  the" 
county  Kerry — have  you  not  ? I have  been  living 
in  the  county  Kerry,  my  lord,  for  the  last  thirty-three 
years. 

3323.  You  are  living  there  now  ? — I am  not  a 
Kerry  man,  I am  a Kildare  man. 

3324.  You  are  a Kildare  man? — Yes,  I valued  a 
good  deal  of  property,  all  in  Kildare,  before  I joined 
under  the  Commission,  for  the  Duke  of  Leinster.  I 
valued  the  estates  of  Kildare  and  Rathangan,  and  I 
think  the  agreement  of  purchase  with  the  tenants 
then,  is  eighteen  years  purchase  of  the  value  I gave 
in  1882. 

3325.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  condition 
of  tenants  in  Kerry  ? You  are  not  living  there  now  ? 
— Oh,  I am  living  there  now. 

3326.  Lord  J filltown. — The  Duke  is  selling  at 
eighteen  years’  purchase  on  the  value  of  1882  ? — Yes. 
The  tenants  all  settled  out  of  court.  The  Duke  sent 
a circular  round  the  entire  property,  saying  he  would 
get  his  rents  fixed  by  valuation,  and  that  the  notorious 
Leinster  leases  might  be  surrendered,  whether  long  or 
short.  He  would  pay  for  the  valuation,  and  if  the 
tenants  were  dissatisfied  with  the  party  he  appointed, 
they  could  go  to  court  with  his  perfect  sanction.  In 
the  divisions  which  I valued  there  was  not  a single 
instance  where  any  of  the  tenants  went  into  court. 
They  all  settled  outside,  and  I presume  it  is  on  that 


settlement  that  they  are  purchasing  at  the  present 
time. 

3327.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  you  make  the  valu- 
ation ? — I did. 

3328.  for  what  Duke? — For  the  Duke  of  Leinster. 

3329.  Loi'd  Milltovm. — What  portion  ofliis  estates 
is  he  selling  ? — The  Kildare  and  Rathangan  divisions. 
The  town  of  Kildare  comes  into  the  Kildare  division. 

3330.  Of  course  all  his  property  is  hi  Kildare  ? — 
Yes ; but  the  best  part  of  his  property  is  further  off, 
about  Athy  and  Castledermott. 

3331.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  the  value  of 
the  property  you  valued  ? — I dare  say  it  was  about 
£17,000  a year. 

3332.  At  eighteen  years  purchase?— Yes.  It  is  a 
property  that  is  very  well  circumstanced.  A great 
deal  of  the  land  is  very  good  and  in  a highly  civilized 
condition ; the  buildings  are  good  and  .well  circum- 
stanced with  regard  to  farm  roads,  turbary  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing. 

3333.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  the  Duke  done  a great 
deal  of  drainage  in  that  district? — The  principal 
drainage  he  did  in  that  district  was  the  sinking  of  the 
river  at  Rathangan.  I think  that  cost  £17,000  or 
£18,000. 

3334.  Who  pays  for  that? — The  Duke  pays  the 
larger  portion  and  the  smaller  proprietors  in  the 
district  the  remainder.  The  tenants  pay  nothing. 

3335.  In  the  event  of  a sale  to  the  tenants,  will  the 
tenants  who  purchase  get  the  advantage  of  these  im- 
provements without  having  paid  anything? — I believe 

3336.  The  money  is  paid  off  ? — I believe  the  interest 
is  still  being  paid  to  the  Board  of  Works. 

3337.  But  the  tenants,  if  they  purchase,  will  pay 
that  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

3338.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  Duke  will  pay  after 
he  has  sold  the  places  ? — I think  so.  I am  not  sure 
how  the  payment  .is  arranged,  but  T know  the  Duke 
has  paid  the  interest  up  to  this  and  I don’t  think  the 
tenants  will  have  to  pay. 

3339.  When  was  the  loan  effected  ? — Oh,  I suppose 
about  ten  years  ago. 

3340.  Sir  James  Caird. — This  was  done  about  ten 
years  ago  ? — I think  so. 

3341.  Then  you  valued  it  in  the  state  it  was  drained 
as  it  was  and  with  these  improvements  upon  it.  Un- 
less the  Duke  got  the  prices  he  would  not  pay  the  out- 
standing interest? — Of.  course  the  payment  by  the 
Duke  was  an  inducement  to  the  tenants  to  purchase. 
The  land  was  only  partially  improved  by  arterial 
drainage.  There  was  no  thorough  drainage,  and  the 
tenant  in  occupation  on  lease  would  not  have  further 
benefit  without  further  expenditure.  The  arterial 
drainage  only  removed  the  surface  water. 

3342.  The  President. — Do  you  think,  so  far  as  you 
can  judge  from  going  about  the  country,  that  there  is 
much  desire  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  last  year  ? — I think  they 
would,  my  lord,  if  they  like  the  terms. 

3343.  You  saythat  the  tenants  in  the  places  that  you 
visited  would  be  clad  to  purchase? — Yes,  I think  sc, 
if  they  like  the  terms. 

3344.  If  they  like  the  terms  ? And  you  think  the 
landlords  would  be  willing  to  sell  if  they  like  the  terns? 
— A great  many  of  them  would  I am  sure,  even  if  they 
looked  upon  the  terms  as  a little  to  their  disad- 
vantage. 
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3345.  Then  you  think  they  -will  take  advantage  of 
the  Act  ? — I think  they  will. 

3346.  Is  there  any  improvement  that  you  could 
suggest? — I think  if  the  money  could  be  given  at  a 
cheaper  rate,  and  spread  over  a greater  number  of 
years,  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

3347.  Do  you  think  the  guarantee  deposit  of  one- 
fifth  is  an  obstacle  ? — I think  it  is. 

3348.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient 
security  without  it? — Ample  security,  but  it  strikes 
me  that,  with  respect  to  the  purchase,  the  Government 
should  lend  to  the  purchaser  after  lie  had  settled  for 
his  farm.  He  should  have  facilities  for  getting  cheap 
money  to  improve  it,  otherwise  the  country  will  not 
have,  the  benefit  contemplated  by  the  Act.  At  the 
present  time  tenants  have  no  money  to  work  the  land 
in  their  occupation,  and  that  is  principally  so  in  the 
South  of  Ireland. 

3349.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  necessary  to 
make  it  compulsory  upon  the  landlord  to  sell? — I 
think  it  would. 

3351.  Witness. — I think  it  would,  if  the  landlord 
was  not  a consenting  party. 

3352.  The  President. — I suppose  in  these  cases 
where  the  landlord  would  not  sell  his  tenants  would 
be  so  discontented  when  all  his  neighbours  had  bought 
that  it  would  lead  to  great  ill-feeling? — Well,  I think 
if  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  introduced  to  pacify  the 
country  it  should  be  made  general. 

3353.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  the  landlord  should 
be  compelled.  I suppose  you  mean  the  tenant  also  ? — 
Both. 

3354.  The  President. — Have  you  found  that  the 
head-rents  to  have  been  an  obstacle  to  selling  ? — No, 
I don’t  know  of  any  case  where  they  have  interfered, 
but  I dare  say  there  are  some. 

3355.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say, 
Mr.  Hayden,  that  you  made  no  alteration  in  fixing  your 
valuations  in  1885  ? — Up  to  1885. 

3356.  But  you  said,  in  answer  to  Lord  Cowper, 
that  you  made  no  difference  in  1885? — I did  not 
make  any  valuations  in  1885  under  the  Commission. 

3357.  Mr.  Neligan. — 1 thought  you  did? — No, 
I made  no  difference  up  to  the  time  I left  the  Com- 
mission. 

3358.  Lord  Milltown. — Will  you  kindly  give  me 
the  date? — June,  1885,  I think. 

3359.  Up  to  that  time  you  made  no  difference  in 
the  mode  you  were  following? — No,  I did  not. 

3360.  Then  what  you  considered  a fair  rent  in 
1881  you  considered  a fair  rent  in  June,  1885? — 
Yes,  and  I fixed  the  rent  assuming  that  there  would 
not  be  much  difference  in  prices,  and  that  the  tenant 
had  the  necessary  capital  to  work  the  farm  to  advan- 
tage. 

3361.  Your  first  idea  was — what  did  you  say  ? 
That  there  would  be  no  greater  depression? — No,  I 
did  not.  I said  I made  no  difference  from  the  time 
I commenced  in  1881  until  I ended  in  1885. 

3362.  But  I understood  you  to  say  afterwards  that 
you  never  anticipated  such  a fall  as  we  have  had  ? — 
No,  I did  not. 

3363.  But  if  you  had  anticipated  it,  would  it  have 
made  any  difference  in  the  way  you  fixed  the  rent  ? — 
It  would.  I would  not  have  fixed  the  rent  so  high. 

3364.  That  is  on  land  ? — Well,  it  is  very  likely  to 
increase  with  the  increase  of  the  importation  of  foreign 
stock. 

3365.  Do  you  know  that  they  are  decreasing  at  the 
present  time? — They  are  likely  to  increase.  I believe 
there  is  a larger  increase  in  foreign  stock  at  •present 
than  in  those  years. 

3366.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  are  consider- 
ably less  now  than  they  were?— Well,  they  have 
made  a considerable  difference  in  prices  at  all  events. 

3367.  You  say  when  you  fixed  the  value  of  land 
you  took  into  consideration  what  that  land  was 
capable  of  producing,  and  the  prices  of  its  produce. 
Do  I understand  you  to  mean  the  price  of  produce 


during  that  particular  year  that  you  happened  to  be 
fixing  the  value  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 

3368.  You  say  you  took  into  consideration  the 
price  of  produce.  Was  that  the  price  of  produce  at 
that  time  ? — At  the  time  I was  valuing. 

3369.  Is  that  all? — And  for  some  years  previous— 
about  six  years  previous. 

3370.  About  what  time  now? — About  six  years 
previous  to  1880. 

3371.  You  went  upon  that? — Yes.  I assumed 
that  the  prices  for  the  six  or  ten  following  years 
would  not  vary  much  fx-om  those  that  px-eceded 
1880. 

3372.  And  you  held  that  opinion  down  to  June, 
1885? — Yes,  but  the  prices  up  to  that  time  were 
considerably  lower  than  before  1880. 

3373.  But  you  considered  those  were  fair  prices  to 
go  by? — Yes. 

3374.  Well,  I want  to  ask  you  what  gx-eat  thing 
happened  to  cause  yoxx  to  give  up  this  opinion? — 
There  was  a very  considerable  difference.  Take  butter : 
it  is  a staple  produce  for  farmers  in  the  south  of 
Ireland : it  was  fox-ty  per  cent,  less  for  the  last  few 
years. 

3375.  Pardon  me;  I am  speaking  of  this  year? — 
Oh,  it  was  less  this  year  up  to  August. 

337 6.  Is  it  not  better  ixow  ? — It  is  selling  better 
now,  but  the  chief  part  of  the  season’s  prodxxce  went 
at  the  low  rate. 

3377.  We  are  speaking  of  the  present  time,  and  you 
say  now  that  rents  ought  to  be  considerably  lower  than 
the  scale  ixpon  which  yoxx  fixed  them  in  1885.  On 
what  do  you  ground  that  belief? — On  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  agricultux-al  prodxxce. 

3378.  But  yoxx  have  instanced  butter,  and  it  is  higher 
now? — Oh,  there  is  no  use  instancing  it  xxow  when 
people  have  it  all  sold. 

3379.  That  may  be,  but  that  fact  is  no  reason  for 
x-educing  rent.  Passing  fx-om  butter,  the  price  of  stock 
is  no  lower  now  than  this  time  twelve  months  ? — It  is. 

3380.  It  is  lowex- — ax-e  yoxx  not  aware  that  there 
is  a considerable  stir  hi  stock  throughout  the  country  ? 
— There  may  be  a stir,  but  I do  not  recollect  young 
stock  selling  so  low  as  at  present. 

3381.  It  is  easier  to  move  young  stock  now  than  it 
was  this  time  twelve  months? — Oh,  it  is. 

3382.  And  persons  who  bought  young  stock  then 
have  a good  opportunity  of  selling  them  now? — That 
is  speaking  of  the  larger  class  of  farmers. 

3383.  But  you  are  speaking  of  Ireland  generally. 
I want  to  know  by  what  x-easoning  you  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  now  that  the  scale  upon  which  rents 
should  be  fixed  in  October  1886,  should  be  much  lower 
than  you  thought  right  in  June  1885? — The  only 
reason  is  that  prices  are  lowex-. 

3384.  I want  you  to  point  out  where  they  are  lower  ? 
— The  price  of  barley  is  lower : the  price  of  oats  is 
lower : the  price  of  wheat  is  lowex-. 

3385.  Wheat  is  not  mxxclx  in  Ireland? But  the 

price  of  butter  is  a considerable  thing. 

3386.  The  price  of  butter  is  higher  ? — It  is  higher 
now,  but  at  this  period  of  the  year  it  is  all  sold  out. 

3387.  It  is  higher  at  this  period  of  the  year  than  it 
was  at  the  same  period  last  year,  and  it  was  formerly 
the  practice  of  the  Irish  farmers  to  sell  it  in  October 

and  November,  and  not  according  as  it  was  made  ? 

Well,  we  are  getting  more  civilized  in  the  manufacture 
of  butter  latterly,  and  speculation  of  that  sox-t  would 
not  do  now,  for  butter  kept  to  the  end  of  the  season 
would  not  be  saleable.  It  would  be  too  salty. 

3388.  Then  yoxx  attribute  the  selling  of  butter 
according  as  it  is  made  to  that  yourself,  and  not  to  any 
desire  to  realize  money  at  once? — The  two  causes 
operate,  but  the  principle  cause  is  the  necessity  to 
x-ealize  money. 

3389.  That  is  the  result  of  hard  times ; and,  sup- 
posing the  price  of  butter  to  maintain  its  rise,  it  will 
be  a very  important  circumstance  in  fixing  the  rents 
next  year  ? — Certainly.  If  we  are  selling  butter  at 
one  poxxnd  a fix-kin  higher  it  will  nxake  a very  serious 
difference,  and  if  we  are  getting  £3 10s.  to  £4  a beast. 


Oct.  19, 1886 

Mr.  Bernard 
Hayden. 
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Oct.  19.  1880.  for  calves  six  months  old,  it  will  be  very  different  to 
M * — selling  them  at  from  five-and-thirty  shillings  to  fifty. 

Hayden.^  3390.  Well,  passing  from  that,  sheep  are  higher 
than  this  time  last  year.  Is  not  that  of  some  import- 
ance in  fixing  rents? — Certainly. 

3391.  As  a matter  of  fact,  wethers  were  nine  shil- 
lings a head  higher  than  last  year  at  Ballinasloe,  and 
ewes  six  or  seven  shillings  higher  ? — I believe  so. 

3392.  In  fact  that  considerable  rise  in  the  price  of 
sheep  would  not  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  rents  should 
be  somewhat  lower  than  in  June,  1885  ? — But  the  rise 
in  sheep  is  very  much  lower  than  the  depression  in 
other  matters — items  of  farm  produce  generally. 

3393.  Can  you  point  out  where  the  depression  is  ? — 
Grain  is  lower,  young  stock  is  lower — butter  and  stock 
generally. 

3394.  Young  stock  is  lower.  Is  that  your  experi- 
ence, that  young  stock  is  lower  than  it  was  this  time 
twelve  months  ? — It  is  my  experience. 

3395.  But,  supposing  this  year  was  worse  than  last 
year,  do  you  think  the  occurrence  of  two  bad  years 
would  justify  you  in  lowering  the  value  of  land  for  the 
next  fifteen  years  ? — I think  it  would  bo  an  element ; 
but  I think  it  very  uncertain,  considering  the  class  of 
Irish  tenants  you  have  to  deal  with.  They  can  hardly 
bear  the  strain ; and  if  you  fix  rents  for  fifteen  years, 
how  are  you  to  get  them  if  the  tenants  cannot  get  them 
out  of  the  land. 

3396.  That  is  an  argument  for  not  fixing  the  rents 
for  any  period  at  all  ?— -It  is  an  element  for  consider- 
ation. It  is  the  general  opinion  of  intelligent  men, 
that  we  will  never  have  the  same  prices  again  for 
agricultural  produce  that  we  had  some  years  ago. 

3397.  And  it  is  also  the  opinion  of  intelligent  men 
that  you  will ; so  putting  the  opinion  of  one  intelligent 
man  against  another,  the  position  remains  very  much 
the  same.  You  appear,  so  far  as  I understand,  to  take 
five  or  six  years,  and  then  strike  an  average,  so  that 
it  will  almost  altogether  depend  upon  whether  there 
were  two  exceptionally  good  or  two  exceptionally  bad 
years  falling  into  that  period,  whether  the  rent  will 
be  higher  or  lower.  That  is  not  a matter  of  opinion, 
•since  it  must  be  so  ? — Yes,  I suppose  it  would  affect  the 
average  of  course. 

3398.  Mr.  Neligan. — I wish,  Mr.  Hayden,  to  under- 
stand you  perfectly.  I think  I gathered  from  you 
that,  as  a class,  the  Irish  tenants  would  not  be  able  to 
stand  the  strain  ; for  as  a class  they  are  not  men  who 
have  capital  ? — Yes. 

3399.  In  speaking  of  effecting  a compulsory  sale 
you  refer  to  the  Act  of  1885? — Yes,  I think  it  is  a 
solution  of  the  difficulty. 

3400.  Sir  James  Caird. — A solution  of  what  diffi- 
culty ? — Of  the  Irish  difficulty. 

3401.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  you  would  make  it  sub- 
ject to  another  arrangement  by  which  a man  without 
capital  can  get  money  from  the  State  to  assist  in 
working  up  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

3402.  And  supposing  you  don’t  get  the  money  from 
the  State  would  you  still  be  of  opinion  that  compulsory 
sale  would  be  good  ? — Yes.  If  you  put  a tenant  de- 
pendent upon  his  industry  into  possession  you  divert  his 
attention  from  other  things,  but  I fear  that  without 
capital  the  country  will  not  advance  as  much  as  it  ought 
to.  If  a man  has  a farm  and  has  no  money  to  improve 
it  he  will  have  to  look  upon  it  in  a state  of  nature  as 
hitherto. 

3403.  So  that  to  attain  the  end  which  you  think 
desirable  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  State  to  ad- 
vance the  money  to  the  tenant  to  improve  the  land 
which  he  had  purchased  ? — At  a fair  rate  of  interest. 

3404.  But  it  would  be  required  as  a supplement  ? — 
Yes. 

3405.  Mr.  Knife. — Ref  erring  to  these  judicial  rents 
that  you  assisted  in  fixing  from  the  time  you  became  a 
valuer  until  the  time  you  resigned,  don’t  you  be- 
lieve they  are  very  high  rents  now,  taking  the  time 
when  you  resigned  ? — I do. 

3406.  Are  you  aware  that  many  of  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners reduced  their  judicial  rents  from  seven  to 


twelve  per  cent.  ? — That  is  what  they  were  recently 
doing. 

3407.  From  1885  up  to  the  present? — I believe 
they  have. 

3408.  Were  you  a valuer  at  that  time? — No.  I 
had  a large  number  of  cases  on  property  in  the 
county  Mayo  when  Lord  Dillon’s  rents  were  reduced 
and  I see  that  his  agent  has  given  five-and-twenty  per 
cent,  on  the  rents  I reduced  at  the  present  time. 

3409.  Mr.  Neligan. — Where  is  that,  Mr.  Hayden  ? 
— In  county  Mayo. 

3410.  The  President, — You  told  us  on  what  property 
it  was  ? — On  Lord  Dillon’s. 

3411.  Mr.  Neligan. — Those  are  peculiarly  situated 
holdings  ? — Yes,  there  are  about  3,000  tenants,  and  a 
£20  holding  would  be  considered  a large  one. 

3412.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  abatement  has  he  given? 
— He  has  given  to  those  men  who  were  reduced, 
twenty  per  cent.,  I think. 

3413.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  were  they  reduced  ? 
— Some  of  them  were  reduced  in  1885. 

3414.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  that  is  an  estate 
where  you  have  3,000  tenants  paying  only  £10,000  a 
year  ?— Oh,  more  than  that.  The  property  is  worth 
over  £20,000  a year.  The  tenants,  however,  made  up 
the  rents  chiefly  by  labour-  in  England.  I asked  a 
very  intelligent  gentleman  if  in  the  event  of  Irish 
labour  being  boycotted  in  England  these  people 
could  pay  rent.  “ I don’t  believe,"  he  said,  “ they 
could  do  it. 

3415.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  get  their  rents 
solely  from  labour  in  England  ? — That  enables  them 
to  live  in  comfort. 

3416.  To  what  extent  did  you  reduce  those  rents 
previous  to  1885  ? — I was  looking  over  my  notes,  and 
I think  the  average  reduction  I made  in  that  county 
was  24  per  cent. 

3417.  And  now  his  lordship  has  given  20  per  cent, 
more? — Yes,  on  the  very  same  rents,  but  to  those  that 
were  not  reduced,  and  who  promised  to  pay  before 
November  1st,  he  is  giving  40  per  cent. 

3418.  The  President. — And  are  they  paying? — I 
expect  they  will.  And  to  those  who  have  paid  the 
rents  that  fell  due  on  the  1st  May,  he  has  refunded 
them  30  per  cent.,  6s.  in  the  pound. 

3419.  Mr.  Knife. — Now,  Mr.  Hayden,  I suppose 
in  fixing  the  rents  on  other  properties  you  went  on 
the  same  principle  as  on  his  lordship’s  property  ? — Yes. 

3420.  And  they  are  all  fixed  on  the  same  basis  ? 
—Yes. 

3421.  Have  you  been  in  the  North  of  Ireland? — 
Yes. 

3422.  And  as  a matter  of  fact  all  the  rents  that 
you  have  fixed  are  now  32  per  cent,  too  high.  That 
is  the  only  conclusion  to  come  to.  His  lordship  has 
given  20  per  cent : other  Commissioners,  up  to  1885, 
have  given  12  per  cent,  more  than  what  was  given 
before  by  them,  and  that  comes  to  32  per  cent,  more 
than  you  gave  ? — Speaking  of  Mayo,  I only  gave  an 
opinion  : it  was  for  the  County  Court  Judge  to  fix  the 
rents.  I only  gave  an  opinfon  in  Mayo,  but  it  turned 
out  to  be  reality,  because  it  was  adopted. 

3423.  But  did  not  the  landlords  often  threaten  to 
appeal  from  the  decisions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  ? 
— They  did. 

3424.  And  didn’t  they  appeal  ? — In  no  single  case  in 
Mayo.  I valued  cases  through  the  whole  county  twice. 

3425.  And  in  no  case  was  there  an  appeal  ? — I heard 
not,  on  either  side. 

3426.  Mr.  Neligan. — I always  understood  the 
same  in  reference  to  Mr.  Hayden's  valuations. 

3427.  The  President. — You  only  value  on  cases 
under  appeal? — When  I was  connected  with  the  Land 
Commission  that  was  my  duty,  but  in  this  case,  when  I 
was  attached  to  County  Court  Judge  of  Mayo,  I was 
quite  uncontrolled,  and  my  valuation  was  adopted,  the 
parties  themselves  seeming  pleased. 

3428.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  if  you  could  have  foreseen 
the  low  prices  to  which  produce  has  come  would 
you  have  fixed  the  rents  so  high  ? — I don’t  think  I 
would. 
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3 4 29.  But  these  rents  are  undoubtedly  very  high  ? 

Well,  it  shows  you  the  spirit  of  fair  play  in  which 

Lord  Dillon’s  agent  has  acted  when  he  made  the 
reductions  he  has  made. 

3430.  The  President. — I believe  the  migration  to 
England  is  diminishing  every  year,  especially  during 
the  last  five  years  1 — Many  people  from  Mayo  have 
gone  to  America. 

3431.  That  would  reduce  the  money  for  paying 
rents  1 — Yes,  it  would.  Many  of  them  could  not  pay 
their  rents  but  for  what  they  get  in  England. 

3432.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  from  the  experience 
that  you  have  as  a Valuer  and  an  extensive  farmer, 
don’t  you  think  there  will  be  greater  difficulty  in 
making  rup  the  rents  this  year  than  there  was  last 
year? — I believe  there  will. 

3433.  But  you  have  also  referred  to  the  reduction 
in  young  stock.  That  will  affect  them  materially?  — 
Very  much  more  than  it  will  men  who  buy  what  is 
called  a “ flying  stock.” 

3434.  And  consequently,  according  to  your  idea, 
the  country  is  not  in  a better  state  than  it  was  last 
year? — I think  it  is  worse. 

3435.  I quite  agree  with  you.  This  rise  in  price 
which  Lord  Milltown  referred  to — is  that  general,  or 
is  it  confined  to  a certain  class  of  sheep  ? — Well,  I 
think  it  was  for  one  or  two  year  old  wethers.  It  did 
not  affect  the  price  of  lambs.  I think  the  spurt  that 
was  got  up  was  for  the  younger  class  of  sheep  for  expor- 
tation to  England,  and  breeding  ewes  and  half-meated 
sheep.  At  least,  so  I have  been  told. 

3436.  To  refer  to  the  price  of  butter,  it  does  not 
make  very  much  difference  at  the  present  time  whether 
the  markets  are  up  or  not.  The  butter  is  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  dairymen  and  the  farmers  ? — It  makes 
very  little  difference,  unless  they  were  men  who  could 
afford  to  speculate,  and  these  are  few. 

3437.  And  at  the  time  they  were  obliged  to  sell, 
the  price  was  exceedingly  low? — Not  70s.  per  cwt. 

3438.  With  reference  to  this  transaction  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  you  say  you  would  approve  of 
this  sale  being  made  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I would. 

3439.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  both  sides? — Yes. 

3440.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  would  compel  the 
landlords  to  sell  and  the  tenants  to  buy? — Yes,  and  I 
think  if  one  man  in  a district  was  made  an  exception 
it  might  create  a degree  of  commotion  which  would 
perpetuate  agrarian  crime,  and  the  tenants  on  one 
estate  might  do  mischief  all  round. 

3441.  But  where  the  landlord  would  not  be  un- 
willing to  sell  and  the  tenant  was  not  willing  to  buy, 
would  not  that  lead  to  dissatisfaction  ? — Yes,  it  would. 
But  I do  not  apprehend  that  tenants  would  be  un- 
willing to  buy. 

3442.  Provided  the  conditions  were  favourable  ? — 
Provided  the  terms  were  favourable.  I would  not 
like  to  give  the  tenant  an  undue  advantage  at  the 
expense  of  the  landlord.  I would  endeavour  to  deal 
with  each  fairly. 

3443.  With  reference  to  the  leaseholders,  would 
you  admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  ? — 
Certainly.  I think  there  are  a great  many  of  the 
leaseholders  more  heavily  weighted  than  men  who  had 
the  option  of  going  into  court. 

3444.  Their  position  is  a hard  one,  and  no  mistake. 
They  are  industrious  and  hard-working  men? — They 
are. 

3445.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  farmers 
now  are  not  over-burdened  with  money;  in  fact,  that 
they  would  very  much  require  help,  even  if  they  got 
their  farms,  in  order  to  carry  out  improvements  ? — 
That  is  my  experience. 

3446.  Has  there  been  a very  large  decline  in  their 
position  with  regard  to  monetary  affaire  ? — They  are 
very  much  worse  off,  and  I don’t  consider  any  land  in 
the  country  is  so  productive  as  it  was  some  years  ago. 

3447.  Is  that  from  bad  weather  and  unfavourable 
seasons? — Yes. 

3448.  And  it  reduced  the  value  of  the  land? — It 
reduced  the  value  of  the  land  very  much. 


3449.  And  the  grass  has  not  the  same  feeding 
qualities  ? — It  has  not  the  same  feeding  qualities,  it  is 
made  coarse  and  unproductive  from  excessive  wet. 

3450.  And  that  is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  poverty 
of  farmers  to  which  you  referred  ? — I think  it  is.  I 
am  a fanner  myself,  and  I know  it  is. 

3451.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  a suggestion 
which  has  been  made  for  facilitating  the  sale  and  pur- 
chase of  land,  that  the  intervention  of  the  local  authori- 
ties should  be  obtained  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
security  to  Government? — No,  sir;  but  I don’t  think 
it  would  do. 

3452.  For  what  reason? — You  mean  to  suggest 
something  like  the  machinery  in  the  Bill  proposed  by 
Mr.  Trevelyan  ; to  get  the  money  in  that  way  ? 

3453.  The  object  would  be  to  get  the  local 

authority  to  give  their  intervention  in  securing  the 
State,  so  that  if  the  farmer  was  unable  to  fulfil  his 
engagements  they  could  intervene  and  indemnify  the 
State? — No;  I don't  think  that  would  do.  You 
mean  to  have  the  difficulty  created  by  the  improvident 
man  paid  for  by  the  industrious  man.  That  would 
create  a rebellion  in  the  land.  It  would  stamp  out 
industry  of  all  sorts,  and  put  a premium  on  improvi- 
dence. It  would  be  something  like  the  Arrears  Act 
which  was 

3454.  What  was  the  Arrears  Act  ? — Oh,  it  was  an 
admirable  Act.  It  gave  a high  premium  on  idleness. 

3455.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  perjury  ? — And  perjury. 

3456.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  what  way  did  it  effect 
it? — The  rent  was  paid  for  the  idle  man,  and  the 
industrious  man  was  discontented. 

In  what  way  was  the  Government  recouped  ? 

Lord  Milltown. — It  was  taken  out  of  the  Irish 
Church  fund. 

3457.  Witness. — It  was  taken  out  of  the  Church 
fund.  It  was  a very  generous  Act,  but  it  was  bad 
and  demoralizing. 

3458.  Lord  Milltown. — Mr.  Hayden,  you  said  that 
the  productive  powers  of  the  land  were  not  so  good  ? — 
Yes. 

3459.  But  the  grass  is  good  ? — I am  speaking  of 
grain  crops.  I never  saw  a better  year  for  grass  than 
this  year. 

3460.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  there  is  any  similarity 
between  Lord  Dillon’s  estate  in  Mayo  and  the  Duke 
of  Leinster’s  in  Kildare? — No.  They  are  quite 
different. 

3461.  Therefore,  what  would  be  true  of  the  one 
would  not  be  true  of  the  other  ? — No. 

3462.  Do  you  think  the  purchase  of  land  could  be 
carried  out  ou  such  an  estate  as  Lord  Dillon’s  ? — I 
think  it  could. 

3463.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient 
security  in  the  land? — I think  there  would,  but  I 
think  there  should  be  some  change  with  regard  to 
emigration.  There  are  too  many  on  the  land. 

3464.  Then,  you  would  organize  in  conjunction 
with  the  purchase  of  such  estates  as  Lord  Dillon’s, 
some  well-organized  system  of  emigration  ? — I would, 
or  I would  organize  a system  of  migration  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland  where  the  population  was  more  scarce. 

3465.  No  doubt,  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  in 
Ireland  capable  of  enormous  improvement  by  proper 
husbandry ; but  I want  to  know  how  you  are  to  get 
these  poor  people  out  of  Lord  Dillon’s  land,  where 
they  cannot  live? — Well,  I don't  know. 

3466.  Well,  I suppose  the  least  improving  tenants 
would  be  the  most  stubborn? — Yes;  I think  they 
would.  The  man  with  the  worst  place  sticks  to  it  the 
harder. 

3467.  Then  it  would  be  difficult  to  work  out  emi- 
gration?— Well,  I don’t  know  any  way  emigration 
could  be  carried  out,  except  by  removing  them  to  some 
portion  of  the  land  where  you  require  improvement. 

3468.  Removing  them  to  some  part  of  the  land 
where  improvement  was  required? — Yes. 

3469.  Don’t  you  think  that  some  arrangement  with 
some  of  our  colonies  could  be  come  to  to  receive  these 
people  in  families  and  provide  houses  and  grants 
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Oct.  19,  1888 

Mr.  Bernard 
Hayden. 
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ok.  id,  1886.  of  land  for  them — that  might  be  a possible  way? — 
Mr  Rprniri  that  would ; and  in  that  case  you  would 

Hayden;  consolidate  the  farms. 

3470.  And  then  that  would  provide  valuable 
security  for  the  State? — -I  think  it  would.  I think, 
even  at  present,  the  lands  as  they  are  cannot  support 
tenants.  The  tenants  would  be  better  if  they  were 
sent  out  of  the  country  and  properly  provided  for. 

3471.  It  would  be  a continuance  of  the  evil-  to  keep 
them  as  they  are  ? — -I  think  it  would,  but  the  provision 
hitherto  has  not  been  sufficiently  liberal.  Some  of  the 
western  people  have  told  me  that  their  Mends  and 
others  sent  out  of  Mayo  were  very  badly  off — they 
were  perfectly  destitute.  It  would  be  better,  if  provi- 
sion was  made  for  them. 

3472.  No  doubt  emigration  has  been  badly  con- 
ducted enough? — Yes,  and  that  creates  a bad  im- 
pression at  home  and  a prejudice  against  emigration. 

’ 3473.  The  President. — Is  not  there  an  idea  amongst' 
some  people  that  if  tenants  in  these  congested  distiicts 
were  to  buy,  instead  of  stereotyping  the  present  con- 
dition of  things,  it  would  make  them . more  likely-  to 
sell  to  other  people  and  to  go  away  ? < 

3474.  Lord  MiUtown. — You  mean  if  tenants  were; 
to  buy  ? 

3475.  The  President. — Yes.  Is  it  clear  that  if 
tenants  were  to  buy  their  holdings  they  would  be  fixed 
upon  the  land  more  firmly  than  they  are  now?— Oh, 
no.  If  these  men  in  Mayo  bought  they  would  just 
carry  out  the  same  style  of  living  then  that  they  do  at 
the  present  time.  By  purchasing,  of  course,  the  rents 
would  be  reduced. 

3476;  The  rents  would  be  reduced  but  they- would 
be  more  strictly  collected  than  now,- and  there  would 
be  no  sort  of  reason  which  does  not  exist  now-  to  keep 
them  fixed  on  the  land  ?— I think  the  suggestion  of 
this  gentleman  (Lord  Milltown),  would  bo  very  good 
if  the  people  were  properly  provided  for  and  got  a start ; 
in  another  country.  You  would  thin  the  population 
and  consolidate  the  holding. 

3477.  But  they  would  be  just  as  ready  to  emigrate- 
then  as  they  are  now  ? — Oh,  I don’t  know  that  they 
would. 

3478.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  they  willingly  go 
now? — I am  not  sure  of  that.  Theyarevery  fond  of  home. 

3479.  Mr.  Neligan. — Particularly  when- they  have 
a freehold  at  a low  rent  ? — Yes. 

3480.  I think,  Mr.  Hayden,  I understood  that  you 
would  extend  the  principle  of  compulsion,  and  that 
you  would  sell  the  land  of  every  man  who  did  not 
improve  it? — That  would  be  one  way  of  adjusting 
difficulties. 

3481.  How  would  you  ascertain  that  a man  did  not 
improve  his  ground  so  much  as  that  he  should  be  sold  . 
out.  It  would  be  a very  delicate  operation? — Lt  would. : 

3482.  Supposing  you  were  carrying  out  this  com- 
pulsory system,  by  making  every  occupier  the  owner1 
in  fee  of  his  holding,  would  you  allow  liim  to  speculate? 

3483.  Then  in  point  of  fact  the  moment  you  complete  • 


the  purchase  you  keep  the  country  growing  up  under 
the  same  laws? — Yes,  unless  circumstances  should 
arise  to  justify  a change. 

3484.  You  would  allow  them  to  assign — you 
would  allow  them  to  sell  their  -holdings  but  not  to 
speculate?  —Yes. 

3455.  Would  you  allow  them  to  encumber? — It 
would  be  very  difficult  to  prevent  them,  indeed.1 

3456.  Then  supposing  a man  encumbered  what 
would  prevent  the  incumbrancer  or  the  mortgagee, 
from  going  in  and  taking  possession  ? — Nothing,  but 
they  must  encumber  unless  you  give  them  money  to 
carry  on  their  work  and  improve  their  farms. 

3487.  It  is  a necessity  for  money  to  be  advanced  by 
tile  State  for  improvements  ? — It  is.  The  country  will 
not  improve  unless  money  is  advanced,  and  you  will 
have  only  idleness.  What  the  country  wants  i3  to 
develop  the  attention  of  the  peopleof-all  classes,  farmers, 
labourers,  and  all  into  the  cultivation  of  the  laud.  If 
men  have  occupation  they  won’t-  be  so  apt  to  commit 
crime.  I know  my  experience  is  that  formerly  there 
was- a great  deal  - more  improvement  done  throughout, 
thecounti-y  thanthereliasbeenduringthe  last  few  years. 
I see  nothing  doing  now,  and  it  is  a great  wonder  to 
me  -that  the  great  bulk  of  the  population  that  live 
on  labour  are  so  quiet  and  well  conducted. 

■3488.  Lord  Milltown. — You  don’t  think  that  the 
security  that  the  people  got  under  the  Act  of  1881 
has  incited  them  to  improve  their  holdings  ? — I donlt 
think  they  have  the  money. 

34S9.  The  President. — Why  is  this — is  it  because  - 
they  have  been  thinking  of  other  things — of  agitation 
and  other  matters  ? — It  is  a reason.  I -would  not  give 
them  time  to  think  of  such  things;  I would  put  them 
into  the  land  and  make  them  work.  But  they  have 
not  the  capital  to  carry  out  any  improvements.  It 
is  not  from  any  want  of  intelligence.  I know  men  - who. 
have-  improved,  and  improved  very  much,  who  have 
done  nothing-  of  late. 

3490.  They  improved  more  then,  yet  their  improve- 
ments were  more  liable  to  be  confiscated  then  than 
now  ? — Yes. 

3491.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  that  not  be  caused 
through  labour  not  paying ? — No;  not  generally.  The 
reason  they  dropped  it  was  the  want  of  capital,  because . 
a man  of  intelligence  when  he  drains  land  and  cultivates . 
it  knows  the  value  of  the  improvements,  and  if  he . 
can  afford  to  pursue  the  same  course  he  will  do  so  if 
he  has  any  security. 

3492.  Has  the  profit  on  land  been  as  good  last  year 
as  for  the  past  few  yearn  ? — No. 

3493.  Do  you  think  if  tenants  were  put  in  the 
position  of  owners  they  would  become  more  industrious? 
— There  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

3494.  Surely,  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  the 
State  to  hand  them  additional  money  to  enable  them 
to  cultivate  the  land  ?— Well,  if  you  leave  a man 
looking  at  land  in  a state  of -nature,  and  he  has  no 
money,  he  will  not  do  much.  The  State,  as  well  as 
the  public,  will  benefit  by  the  investment.  - 


Mr.  Robert 
Murray. 


Mr  Robert  Murray  exammed. 


3495.  The  President. — You  have  heard  what  Mr. 
Hayden  has  said  with  reference  to  his  system  of 
valuing  land  ? — Yes. 

3496.  You  also  are  a valuer  under  the  Land  Com- 
mission of  1881  ? — I have  been  a Court  valuer.  It  is 
quite  distinct  from  the  position  of  Sub-Commissioner.- 
We  have  no  power  to  fix  rents.  Our  business  was  to 
make  inspections  and  write  a report  for  the -guidance 
of  the  Chief  Commissioners.  The  Sub-Commissioners 
had  the  advantage  of  acquiring  information  which  we 
could  not  avail  ourselves  of,  viz.,  sworn  evidence  they 
heard  in  court  as  to  the  expenditure  in  draining,  re- 
clamation, buildings,  and  such  like,  both  parties  being 
represented.  Statements  made  to  us  by  the  tenants 
were,  of  course,  ex-parte  statements.  Our  instructions 


were  to  value  the  land  as  it  stood,  at  the  same  time  to 
gather  all  possible  information  as  to  improvements, 
and  whether  effected  by  the  tenant  or  landlord.  We 
were  not  called  on  to  give  evidence  in  Court.  Our 
reports,  together  with  the  evidence  produced  at  the 
hearing  of  the  appeals,  enabled  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners to  arrive  at  their  decisions. 

3497.  You  valued  the  land  as  it  stood  ? — Yes,  that 
was  my  business,  and  I have  been  employed  on  the 
Commission  since  it  commenced  until  a month  ago. 
Another  duty  devolving  on  Court  valuers  was  when 
two  of  us  were  selected  to  fix  a fair  rent,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  having  previously  signed  an  agree- 
ment to  abide  by  our  decision,  they  were  nearly  all 
final.  The  Chief  Commissioners,  however,  reserved 
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the  power  of  hearing  appeals  from  them,  I was 
engaged  yesterday  on  one  of  these  cases,  and,  during 
my  tenure  of  office,  on  hundreds  of  them. 

3498.  And  when  you  valued  during  the  last  month 

the  last  valuations  you  made,  did  you  put  the  land 

at  a lower  value  than  you  did  the  land  which  you 
valued  in  1882  and  1883? — My  endeavour  was  not  to 
do  that,  because  I could  not  see  the  reason.  If  a bad 
year  or  two  occurred,  and  I lowered  my  valuation,  I 
should  on  the  same  ground  raise  it  if  there  happened 
to  be  a good  year  or  two.  It  is,  however,  very  diffi- 
cult for  a valuer  going  through  the  country  not  to  be 
influenced  a bit  by  the  general  complaints,  by  the 
known  fall  in  prices  and  such  things.  But  I never 
changed  or  intended  to  change  my  valuations  on 
account  of  one  or  two  bad  years. 

3499.  Is  it  the  case  that  during  the  first  period  you 
generally  valued  higher  and  more  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  than  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and 
that  latterly  you  have  valued  more  in  favour  of  the 
tenant? — Well,  just  to  that  extent,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  mentioned,  and  if  there  was  any  doubt  the 
tenant  got  the  benefit  of  it. 

3500.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  tenants  got  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  ? — Yes. 

3501.  The  President. — Well,  have  you  taken  any 
interest  in  the  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  1— 
Yes ; I am  engaged  at  present  in  negotiating  terms  on 
an  estate  in  the  County  Wicklow. 

3502.  Arranging  the  terms  of  purchase  ? — Yes,  be- 
tween an  English  landlord  and  his  tenants  under 
rather  peculiar  circumstances.  The  estate  is  situated 
near  mines  that  have  been  worked  in  the  County 
Wicklow.  Your  lordship  is  aware  that  there  were  a 
great  many  mines  about  the  Vale  of  Avoca,  and  it  is 
upon  an  estate  in  that  neighbourhood  that  I have 
been  engaged.  I have  visited  all  the  tenants  and 
got  their  opinions  upon  the  Purchase  Act. 

3503.  But  you  say  it  is  a peculiar  estate  : there  are 
mines  connected  with  it? — No,  they  have  nothing  to 

"do  with  the  mines,  but  I think  the  mines  had  to  do 
with  the  rents  they  paid  formerly.  They  paid  what  I 
consider  high  rents. 

3504.  But  have  you  had  to  value  any  other  case 
with  a view  to  purchase  ? — No ; in  no  other  case  have 
I been  employed. 

3505.  Will  the  purchase  work  out  in  this  case  ? — 1 
think  it  will  be  carried  through,  because  this  gentle- 
man at  once  lowered  all  his  rents  down  to  Griffith’s 
valuation  when  he  saw  that  the  mines  were  stop- 
ping working,  and  swept  the  excess  rent  off.  There 
are' arrears' too,  but  I think  these  arrears  were  also 
swept  away. 

3506.  Lord  . Milltown . — Is  he  selling  the  minerals 
as  well  ? — N o,  the  minerals  will  be  retained.  There 
is  a clause  in  the  Act,  that  in  sales  that  are  made 
under  the  Purchase  Act,  the  minerals  may  be  retained. 

3507.  The  President. — The  principles  that  you  are 
applying  to  it,  are  very  much  the  same  as  before  ? — 
Much  the  same. 

3508.  Were  they  judicial  rents  you  had  to  deal 
with? — No ; the  tenants  never  went  into  Court. 

3509.  Then  you  had  no  adjudication  on  the  rental. 
You  merely  went  on  the  appearance  of  the  land  ? — 
Entirely  on  the  appearance  of  the  land. 

3510.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  with  regard  to 
the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act.  Have  you  any 
fault  to  find  with  it? — No.  I have  heard  a great 
many  opinions  about  what  should  be  done,  but  I can- 
not say  that  I have  formed  many  decided  opinions. 
The  only  one  I have  formed,  and  it  differs  from  Mr. 
Hayden’s  altogether — that  is,  it  will  never  do  to  make 
the  Act  compulsory. 

3511.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  making  it  compul- 
sory?— No,  certainly  not.  You  might  as  well  make 
people  sell  all  their  property  whether  they  liked  it  or 
not. 

3512.  You  think  landlords  would  be  quite  willing 


to  sell  without  compulsion  ? — I think  most  small  land- 
lords would  be  very  willing  to  sell  on  fair  terms. 

3513.  Well,  in  case  where  one  landlord  sells  and 
the  neighbouring  landlord  does  not  sell,  and  where,  in 
the  case  of  the  one  who  sells,  the  tenant’s  rent  is  reduced 
by  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent.,  won’t  the  tenants  on  the 
neighbouring  estate  be  very  dissatisfied? — Well  of 
Course  it  will  have  that  tendency,  but  I don’t  think  it 
will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  non-purchase  rents  by 
five-and-twenty  per  cent. 

3514:  It  will.  At  twenty  years’  purchase  rents 
will  be  reduced  by  20  per  cent.,  and  at  sixteen 
years’  purchase  by  thirty  or  forty  ? — Then  there  are  the 
taxes  to  be  included.  They  will  all  fall  on  the  tenant. 

Sir  James  Caird. — The  extra  half  of  the  poor  rate 
is  taken  into  account  in  Mr.  FottrelPs  book. 

Mr.  Neligan. — No,  it  is  not. 

3515.  The  President. — But  won’t  it  cause  great 
discontent  if  one  man  is  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Act  and  allowed  to  purchase  by  his  landlord  and 
his  neighbour  is  not  ? — I think  if  there  was  auy  fair 
reason  for  it  that  landlords  would  be  very  willing  to 
reduce  their  rents. 

3516.  I am  not  giving  it  as  my  opinion  thatit  ought 
to  be  compulsory.  I am  merely  trying  to  illustrate 
by  your  answers  everything  that  may  have  been  said 
on  the  other  side. 

3517.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  although  the  rent 
was  reduced  to  the  same  amount  the  tenant  would  be 
in  a very  different  position  at  the  end  of  forty-nine 
years,  for  he  would  still  be  a tenant,  whereas  the 
purchaser  would  be  the  owner  in  fee  of  his  holding. 
That  would  be  a very  great  difference  ? — It  would  be 
a very  great  difference. 

3518.  The  President. — Are  you  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  or  the  retention  of  the  deposit  of  one- 
fifth  the  guarantee  deposit  ? — Yes,  of  lowering  it. 

3519.  Do  you  think  the  retention  of  the  one-fifth 
deposit  deters  landlords  from  selling? — I am  sure 
that  it  does. 

3520.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient 
security  without  the  one-fifth  ? — Well,  I have  thought 
on  that  subject  a good  deal,  and  I think  less  than  one- 
fifth  would  be  sufficient  security. 

3521.  But  you  would  not  do  away  with  the  deposit  ? 
— N ot  all  of  it. 

3522.  Mr.  Neligcm. — Would  you  say  one-tenth  ? 
Yes,  I would  say  one-tenth. 

3523.  The  President. — Then  do  you  think  still 
greater  advantages  might  be  held  out  to  the  tenant  in 
the  way  of  reducing  his  yearly  payment  and  prolong- 
ing the  period  over  which  he  pays  ? — Yes,  if  I saw  my 
way  to  do  it,  but,  so  far  as  my  judgment  goes,  I 
think  the  present  terms  very  good. 

3524.  You  don’t  see  how  it  could  be  altered? — 
No.  X think  when  a lot  of  tenants  buy  there  will  be  a 
very  great  improvement  in  the  morality  of  any  distript 
where  that  takes  place.  For  one  thing  it  will  be  their 
interest  to  keep  down  poor  rates.  They  would  have 
very  considerable  power  as  being  members  of  boards 
and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  but  we  know  that  they  have 
been  quite  reckless  in  keeping  up  rates.  I know 
many  instances  of  it. 

3525.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  any  of  the 
congested  districts  1— Yes,  I valued  veiy  largely  in 
Donegal  on  Lord  Hill’s  property  and  others. 

3526.  Was  that  with  a view  to  sale  or  purchase  l 
— No.  These  were  appeal  cases.  There  is  the  very 
same  state  of  things  that  you  heard  of  from  Mr. 
Hayden — small  farms  consisting  of  a few  acres  of  bog. 
Of  course  it  was  worth  nothing  to  the  landlord  before 
reclamation  except  for  the  turbary  that  was  on  it. 
They  got  it  free  for  a number  of  years.  . They  built 
huts  upon  it  themselves  and  went  over  to  England 
and  Scotland  to  make  something  to  pay  the  rent. 
They  live  mostly  upon  potatoes,  but  you  would  be  as- 
tonished to  see  how  comfortably  off  the  people  are. 
They  cannot  live  out  of  the  profits  of  the  farm,  but 
it  is  a home  for  them,  and  no  one  can  say  that  their 
rents  are  high.  Why  the  rents  were  frequently 

Q2 


Oft.  1»,  l*o. 

Mr.  Robert 
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Oct.  is,  i88c.  only  5s  or  10s.  a year.  An  enormous  quantity  of 
m iTT  potatoes  are  grown  proportionally. 

Murray. M 3527.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  that 

the  Purchase  Act  should  not  be  allowed  to  extend  to 
those  congested  districts? — I would  not  control  the 
Purchase  Act.  I would  let  them  purchase. 

3528.  I believe  there  are  some  people — is  not  that 
the  case — who  say  that  the  congested  districts  are 
the  very  places  that  you  will  most  benefit  by  the  Pur- 
chase Act.  Is  that  your  view  of  the  case? — I have 
heard  such  opinions  expressed. 

3529.  Lord  iliUtovm. — Do  you  hold  them  yourself? 
— Yes;  I don’t  see  anything  in  it  that  would  not  im- 
prove the  people  of  such  districts. 

3530.  The  President. — And  you  think  that  a man 
would  be  more  inclined  to  emigrate  if  he  had  a little 
place  of  his  own  which  he  could  sell,  and  get  money 
to  go  ? — That  is  exactly  my  opinion.  They  will  get 
something  themselves,  and  it  would  enable  them  to 
emigrate  their  children. 

3531.  And  there  is  nothing  to  stereotype  the  present 
state  of  things,  because  there  would  be  nothing  to 
prevent  people  from  emigrating  any  more  than  now  ? — 
No  ; nothing  that  I can  see. 

3532.  Mr.  Neligan.-  —W ould  there  not  be  a greater 
inducement  to  them  to  remain  after  you  have  made 
them  owners  in  fee  at  a smaller  rent-charge? — Well, 
if  you  increase  their  prosperity  a little,  and  they 
find  that  they  can  sell  their  farms  something  better 
than  they  got  them  for  themselves,  it  might  induce 
them  to  give  up  their  lands  and  emigrate. 

3533.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  the  tenant- 
right  of  a holding  purchased  under  the  Purchase  Act 
will  be  of  more  value  than  the  tenant-right  of  a holding 
before  it  is  purchased — will  it  fetch  more  in  open 
court.  Supposing  one  of  these  small  cottiers  purchased 
under  this  Act,  would  his  holding  be  more  valuable 
after  he  has  purchased  than  it  is  now? — Most 
assuredly.  Still,  in  most  of  the  cases  I see  now,  they 
give  most  enormous  prices  for  holdings  as  they  stand. 

3534.  Well,  do  you  think  they  will  be  apt  to  give 
more  if  the  rent  was  reduced  ? — Well,  I think  if  people 
were  let  alone,  and  not  ill  advised,  they  might  readily 
purchase. 

3535.  I want  to  understand  whether  it  would  be 
an  inducement  to  them  to  sell.  Lord  Cowper's  ques- 
tion leads  one  to  suppose  that  in  case  a man  buys  his 
holding  under  the  Purchase  Act  he  has  a more  market- 
able commodity  to  sell  than  he  has  now  ? — Of  course 
he  has,  because  he  gets  the  fee-simple  in  forty-nine 
years. 

3536.  Do  you  think  the  Irish  tenant  purchasing 
would  take  that  into  consideration  ? — I think  he  would. 

3537.  Do  you  think  it  would  enhance  the  value  of 
the  tenant-right  if  he  was  a purchaser  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I think  it  would.  It  would  be- 
come more  valuable  year  by  year. 

3538.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  part  of  Donegal  was 
that  estate  in  ? — Do  you  know  Dunfanaghy — it  is  at 
Gweedore  where  Lord  Hill’s  property  lies. 

3539.  What  is  the  best  way  to  get  there  ? — You 


can  get  from  Letterkenny  by  driving  across,  or  you 
can  go  from  Derry  across  the  Lough  to  Ramelton. 

3540.  And  then  how  far  from  Ramelton  is  it  ?— 
Oh,  it  is  a good  long  drive. 

3541.  Twenty  miles? — I think  it  is.  I met  people 
going  to  a religious  meeting  there,  and  a better  dressed 
set  of  people,  for  their  class,  I never  saw  in  my  life. 

3542.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  been  valuing  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act? — Yes;  since  then,  as  court 
valuer. 

3543.  Were  a number  of  your  colleagues  dismissed, 
or  at  least  their  services  dispensed  with  ? — No.  I 
think  you  refer  to  valuers  on  the  Sub-Commissioners 
staff. 

3544.  The  farmers  were  displeased  with  their  valua- 
tion ? — I believe  so. 

3545.  At  all  events  you  say  that  you  have  made  no 
change  ? — No. 

3546.  Nor  you  will  make  no  change  ? — I am  not 
called  upon  to  go  further.  Appeal  cases  are  all  done 
up  to  the  present  where  a court  valuer  has  to  be 
employed. 

3547.  And  no  matter  whether  cattle  fell,  or  produce 
got  lower  in  price,  it  would  make  no  difference  with 
you  ? — I have  made  no  alteration  up  to  the  time  I was 
engaged.  I have  made  no  alteration,  but  I am  not 
employed  now,  and  I cannot  speak  for  the  future.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  if  the  tenants  had  taken  advantage 
of  the  court  valuers'  services,  they  would  have  been 
quite  as  often  gainers  as  the  landlords  were. 

3548.  Well,  I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  not  have 
been  to  their  advantage,  because  I was  one  of  the 
deputation  that  waited  on  the  Lord  Lieutenant  when 
their  services  were  discontinued. 

3549.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  were  the  valuers  to  the 
Sub-Commissioners  ? — That  was  not  the  staff  to  which 
I belonged. 

3550.  Mr.  Knipe. — Oh,  I don’t  say  so.  Witness. — 
They  were  the  valuers  to  the  Sub-Commissioners. 
There  is  an  element  in  the  want  of  prosperity  of  the 
tenants  to  which  I don’t  think  Mr.  Hayden  referred, 
namely,  that  the  agitation  which  has  upset  their  minds 
for  the  past  few  years  has  led  them  into  most  improvi- 
dent habits,  going  to  fairs  often  twice  a week, 
spending  their  time  and  leaving  their  places  without 
the  slightest  care.  Taking  all  that  into  consideration, 
it  is  an  element  that  enters  largely  into  the  want  of 
prosperity  in  this  country  at  the  present  moment, 
and  a very  important  one,  too.  I may  mention 
that  invariably — I may  say  invariably — in  the 
different  places  where  I have  been,  I have  found  the 
man  who  pays  his  rent  always  the  most  prosperous 
and  industrious  man,  and  his  farm  in  the  best  order. 

3551.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  payment  of  his  rent 
was  only  the  outcome  of  his  prosperity  and  industry  ? 
— It  was  the  outcome  of  his  industry. 

3552.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
would  like  to  say  ? — I don’t  think  so,  only  I don’t 
agree  with  Mr.  Hayden  about  a compulsory  Act. 

The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  next  morning. 


owssc.  SEVENTH  DAY— WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  20tii,  1886. 

Commissioners  present : — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  (President);  Sir  James  Caird;  Mr.  Neligan; 
and  Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  Toler  R. 
Garvey 


Mr.  Toler  11.  Garvey  examined. 


3553.  The  President. — You  area  land  owner  in  the 
King’s  county,  and  a land  agent  ? — Yes. 

3554.  Tell  us  how  much  a year  you  collect  in  rent  ? 
— About  £40,000  a year. 

3555.  Is  that  entirely  in  the  King’s  county  ? — No, 
it  is  chiefly  in  the  King’s  county  and  Tipperary,  but 
I collect  some  rents  in  Queen’s  county,  Mayo,  and 
Cork. 


3556.  You  have  a knowledge  of  tho  different  parts 
of  the  south  and  west  ? — Yes,  and  a little  in  Wexford. 

3557.  Can  you  tell  us  whether  the  rents  are  being 
pretty  well  paid  in  these  districts?— In  the  King’s 
county  and  Tipperary,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
they  are  being  tolerably  well  paid,  and  there  certainly 
is  less  combination  to  resist  payment  this  year  than 
there  has  been  for  several  years  in  my  experience. 
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3558.  In  the  King’s  county? — Yes,  the  King’s 
county  chiefly,  that  is  where  I live. 

3559.  Mayo? — I have  no  experience  of  Mayo  at 
present,  for  our  rent  collecting  time  has  not  yet  come 
on. 

3560.  Are  most  of  the  rents  you  collect  judicial 
rents? — No.  I have  to  deal  with  1,150  agricultural 
tenants,  and  of  these  there  are  about  500  judicial  rents. 

3561.  Have  you  been  giving  any  abatement  on  the 
judicial  rents  ?— Not  generally ; in  one  district  I have. 

3562.  And  on  non-judicial  rents? — On  the  non- 
judicial rents,  as  a rule,  except  in  cases  of  leases  where 
the  lands  are  held  at  a very  low  rate. 

3563.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  have  had  much 
difficulty  in  paying — on  account  of  bad  times  has  it 
been  an  effort? — It  has  been  an  effort  to  them,  no 
doubt,  and  it  has  been  a much  greater  effort  to  some 
than  others.  My  experience  is  chiefly  connected  with 
tenants  on  mixed  holdings,  or  farms  partly  in  tillage 
and  partly  grazing,  but,  perhaps,  rather  more  tillage 
than  anything  else,  and,  no  doubt,  there  has  been 
difficulty  with  many  of  them  in  paying  rents.  Those 
who  have  been  obliged  to  employ  labour  have  certainly 
had  much  more  difficulty  than  those  who  had  labour 
of  their  own. 

3564.  Which  have  suffered  most — the  tillage  tenants 
or  pasture  tenants  ? — My  belief  is  that  the  pasture 
tenants  have  suffered  much  more  than  those  who 
adopted  the  mixed  system  of  grazing  and  tillage. 

3565.  Do  you  think  judicial  rents,  according  to 
prices  as  they  now  are,  rents  that  were  fixed  some 
years  ago,  are  too  high? — Well,  they  are  undoubtedly 
too  high  for  some  tenants  in  a certain  way.  I will 
just  explain  what  I mean.  I don’t  think  they  are  too 
high  for  the  tenants  who  are  able  to  provide  their  own 
labour,  and  who  have  their  own  families  to  work. 
I don’t  think  they  are  too  high  for  tenants  of  that 
class  ; I think  they  are  very  well  able  to  live  and  pay; 
but  those  who  are  obliged  to  find  labour  at  the  present 
rate  must  find  very  great  difficulty  in  paying  their 
rents  and  to  live  in  the  same  manner  as  they  have 
been  accustomed  to  live  for  some  years  past. 

3566.  Is  that  owing  partly  to  wages  being  higher 
than  they  used  to  be? — Wages  being  higher,  and  the 
mode  of  living  of  the  labourers  altogether  much  more 
expensive. 

3567.  Do  you  think  that  when  these  judicial  rents 
were  fixed  they  were  fixed  rather  lower  than  was 
right  at  that  moment? — In  some  cases  I think,  per- 
haps, they  were ; but  I must  say  my  experience  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners — those  Commissioners  I have  had 
to  deal  with — was  that  they  acted  with  judgment  and 
with  capacity.  The  Commissioners  that  I had  to  deal 
■with  knew  their  business,  and  the  gentlemen  who 
were  employed  were  competent  to  do  it.  I am  speak- 
ing generally.  Perhaps  I might  say  that  the  tenants 
I have  to  deal  with,  I think,  must  find  a difficulty,  as 
I have  said,  those  who  have  labour  bills  to  pay,  in 
paying  rents  and  living  as  they  have  done — I mean 
paying  any  rents.  I don’t  really  see  that  with  judicial 
rent,  or  any  other  reasonable  rent,  they  can  be  very 
much  affected,  because  if  the  same  Commissioner's  that 
fixed  the  rent  a few  years  ago  were  to  go  to  fix  judicial 
rents  now  again,  and  were  to  take  into  consideration 
the  present  low  prices,  I presume  they  would  also 
take  into  consideration,  at  this  moment,  that  we  have 
had  an  abundant  harvest,  and  that  there  is  a certain 
rise  in  prices  in  certain  things;  and  any  difference 
that  they  could  make,  if  they  would  make  a difference, 
would  be  so  small  that  I don’t  think  it  could  possibly 
affect  the  position  of  the  tenant. 

3568.  Mr.  JVeligan. — After  refixing? — Yes ; that  is, 
if  the  tenants  are  to  live  in  the  same  expensive  way 
that  they  have  been  living.  For  twenty  years  the 
farmers  made  money  in  a rapid  manner ; in  fact,  they 
made  it  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  they  got  into  an 
expensive  mode  of  living.  They  don’t  wish  to  alter 
that  mode  of  living  very  naturally.  The  prices  have 
changed  a good  deal,  and  they  don’t  see  any  other 


way  of  being  able  to  live  except  by  looking  for  a 
reduction  of  rents. 

3569.  The  President. — Has  there  been  any  sale  of 
tenant  right  in  the  parts  of  the  country  that  you  are 
interested  in? — Yes  ; there  has  been  a good  deal. 

3570.  And  how  did  it  sell  as  compared  with  what 
it  used  to  sell  at? — They  have  sold  at  enormous 
prices. 

3571.  Perhaps  you  could  give  us  some  particulars, 
keeping  the  counties  distinct  ? — Perhaps  I might  be 
allowed  to  illustrate  what  I mean  by  a case.  I asked 
a tenant  who  came  to  me  a couple  of  years  ago  for  an 
abatement  of  rent : “ Why  do  you  ask  for  an  abate- 
ment of  rent  now  : the  prices  are  very  much  higher 
than  when  your  rent  was  fixed  thirty  years  ago?" 
He  said,  “ Well,  that  is  quite  true,  but  my  mode  of 
living  has  very  much  altered.  Thirty  years  ago  I 
was  quite  content  to  work  in  a way  my  family  don’t 
work  now.  My  daughters  must  have  a side  car  to  go 
to  chapel,  and  if  I don’t  give  my  sons  pocket-money 
they  will  go  to  Australia.  They  will  emigrate  and 
leave  me,  and  the  fact  is,  I cannot  live  and  keep  my 
family  at  home  if  I don’t  get  some  reduction  of  rent” 
I think  that  pretty  much  illustrates  what  a great 
many  of  them  feel,  and  he  honestly  told  me  what  was 
the  real  state  of  the  fact  as  regards  himself. 

3572.  Then  you  think  in  late  times  the  condition 
of  the  tenant  has  very  much  improved? — Yes  ; their 
position  has  very  much  improved,  and  very  rightly  so. 
They  are  better  fed  and  better  clothed,  and  they  live 
in  a much  more  comfortable  and  easy  way. 

3573.  Is  there  anything  more  on  that  particular 
point  you  wish  to  say  ? — I think  not. 

3574.  You  told  me  that  tenant-right  has  been  sell- 
ing in  some  instances  at  enormous  prices  ? — Yes. 

3575.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  what  counties? — The 
King’s  county  and  county  Tipperary. 

3576.  Selling  now  ? — Selling  now.  In  this  year  of 
1886  the  interests  of  about  15  farms  that  I have  to  do 
with  have  been  sold. 

3577.  The  President. — Altogether  in  these  two 
counties? — Yes ; and  they  have  sold  at  an  average  of 
from  six  to  fifteen  years  on  the  rent — six  to  fifteen 
years’  purchase  on  the  rent. 

3578.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Would  that  vary  on  the 
estate  under  a particular  landlord  ? — I think  not.  I 
don’t  think  so  at  all.  They  vary  according  to  the  cir- 
cumstances and  size  of  the  farm,  and  where  they  may 
be  situated  : sometimes  near  a town,  and  sometimes  a 
medium  sized  farm  selling  for  much  higher  than  large 
farms. 

3579.  The  President. — Were  these  farms  on  which 
rents  had  been  judicially  fixed? — Some,  and  some  not. 

3579a.  Sir  James  Caird. — May  not  a farm  be  so 
large  that  it  would  have  no  tenant-right — a very  large 
farm — could  there  be  much  competition  for  it  and 
tenant  right  paid  for  it — isn't  it  the  fact  that  as  you 
go  up  in  the  scale  of  farms  the  competition  diminishes  ? 
— Yes ; after  a certain  size. 

3580.  And  you  may  get  a size  where  there  is  no 
competition  : very  few  people  being  capable  of  taking 
it  ? — Precisely. 

3581.  The  President. — Is  it  always  the  smallest 
that  sell  best  ? — It  is  generally  the  smallest  that  sell 
best. 

3582.  Sir  James  Caird. — Because  there  is  most 
competition  for  it  ? — Because  there  is  most  competition 
for  it. 

3583.  The  President. — These  sales  take  place  even 
in  cases  where  the  tenants  complain  of  the  rents  being 
too  high? — Oh,  yes.  There  are  two  cases  I am 
acquainted  with  where  the  tenants  had  not  judicial 
rents ; they  demanded  reductions ; the  farms  were 
thirty  acres  each  ; the  rent  in  one  case  was  .£25,  and 
in  the  other  £26.  One  sold  for  £350,  and  the  other 
for  .£245. 

3584.  Had  there  been  many  improvements  made  on 
these  farms  by  the  tenants?— No;  one  was  a small 
farm  that  the  tenant  did  not  reside  on,  and  it  was  all 
in  grass. 


On.  30.  1836. 
Mr.  Toler  K. 
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Oct.  jo,  lose;  3585.  He  made  no  improvements  ? — It  was  meadow 
Mr  Toler  R an(l  grazing  land.  You  will  perceive  from  the  rent 
Garvey.  that  the  land  was  not  particularly  good  land  : it  was 
just  land  of  fair  average  quality. 

3586.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  feeding  land  ? — No, 
it  was  land  that  would  give  a crop  of  meadow  every 
second  year — it  had  been  fairly  cared  for ; it  had  not 
been  run  out ; and  in  both  these  cases  abatements 
were  demanded,  and  were  being  demanded  before 
they  were  sold. 

3587.  Are  they  now  demanded  by  the  purchaser1? 
— They  have  since  been  demanded  by  the  purchaser, 
and  on  that  very  property  there  was  last  spring  a very 
determined  resistance  and  combination  against  paying 
rent.  Thirty  per  cent,  reduction  was  demanded  all 
round  on  that  property  by  leaseholders  and  by  those 
who  held  at  judicial  rents. 

3588.  The  President. — Had  the  tenants  who  sold 
been  in  arrear  of  rent? — Yes,  in  one  case  the  tenant 
was  in  arrear. 

3589.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  reference  to  the  farm  on 
which  the  abatement  was  demanded  last  year — how  is 
it  situated  this  year? — The  new  purchaser — the  man 
who  purchased  that  farm  at  the  larger  piice  of  the 
two,  is  a wealthy  man ; he  does  not  live  on  it.  He  is 
a farmer  who  lives  a short  distance  away  from  it,  and 
he  is  perfectly  able  to  pay,  but  he  demanded  an  abate- 
ment with  the  other  tenants. 

3590.  Is  the  rent  in  arrear? — No,  the  rent  was 
paid  up  when  the  purchase  was  completed. 

3591.  Sir  James  Gaird. — How  long  is  it  since  the 
purchase  ? — The  £350  farm  was  purchased  two  years 
ago,  and  the  £245  one  was  purchased  this  year. 

3592.  The  President. — Do  you  think  this  demand 
for  abatement  is  the  result  of  combination  ?—  Certainly, 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  because  the  two  tenants 
who  demanded  abatements  were  men  who  certainly  had 
not  the  least  necessity  of  asking  for  it.  They  held  at 
judicial  rents ; one  was  a shopkeeper  in  Nenagh,  and 
he  held  a farm  at  a judicial  rent ; and  the  other  was 
a large  farmer  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  held  a small 
farm  on  this  estate — the  judicial  rent  of  it  had  been 
fixed  by  himself ; and  these  two  men  were  put 
forward  by  the  other  tenants  to  demand  thirty  per 
cent,  all  round. 

3593.  Which  was  refused? — But  refused  with  the 
utmost  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  loss,  the  fact 
being  that  the  shopkeeper  who  demanded  this 
positively  refused  to  pay.  His  farm  was  sold  out,  and 
it  is  now  in  the  landlord’s  hands  and  boycotted. 

3594.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  man  who  paid  £350  ? 
— No ; this  is  a separate  farm— J was  only  mentioning 
two  persons  who  came  forward  to  demand  reductions 
of  rent,  showing  there  was  combination,  that  these  two 
men  who  were  put  forward  by  the  other  tenants  to 
demand  reductions  were  men  who  held  judicial  rents 
and  were  not  in  need  of  abatement. 

3595.  The  President. — And  the  shopkeeper  was  put 

out?— Yes.  1 

3596.  And  the  land  has  remained  vacant  ever  since  ? 
— Y es ; and  with  a further  consequence  of  the  farm  of 
300  acres  which  has  been  upon  the  landlord’s  hands 
for  an  immense  number  of  years  being  boycotted,  so 
that  the  meadows  could  not  be  sold. 

3597.  This  was  in  which  county? — This  was  in 
Tipperary.  ■ I ought  to  mention  that  this’estate  which 
was  in  my  charge  for  some  time,  last  year  passed  into 
the  hands  of  my  nephew;  but  he  has  made  me 
acquainted  with  all  these  facts. 

3598.  The  large  farm  which  had  been  vacant? — 
No;  the  estate  which  had  been  in  my  hands  as 
agent  last  year’,  passed  into  my  nephew’s  hands  as 
agent. 

3599.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  now  speaking  from 
a personal  knowledge  of  all  these  facts  .?— Yes  ; in  fact 
I knew  every  step  and  stage  of  it  as  it  went  on. 

3600.  The  President..— Then  that  seems  as  if  there 
was  a good  deal  of  combination  ?— On  that  particular 
estate  there  was  a good  deal  of  resistance  to  the  pay 
meat  of  rent — nothing  could  be  worse. 


3601.  Did  you  make  any  other  eviction  besides  that 
of  the  shopkeeper  ? — No. 

3602;  And  the  consequence  of  the  eviction  of  the 
shopkeeper  was  that  the  others  paid  ?.— Qh,  yes,  the 
others  paid. 

3603.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did.  that  remove  the  boy- 
cotting of  the  300  acre  farm  ? — Not  in  the  least ; it  still 
remains  boycotted. 

3604.  The  President.-*- Is  that  the  only  land  in  the 
landlord’s  hands  in  that  district  ?— This  farm  which  has 
been  evicted  joins  the  300  acres.  He  has  it  upon 
his  hands  for  years,  and  that  is  boycotted  too  inasmuch 
as  the  meadows  could  not  be  let  this  year. 

3605.  He  was  not  boycotted  until  he  turned  out 
the  shopkeeper  ? — No. 

3606.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  could  not  be  let  but 

the  landlord  could  meadow  it  ?— No.  At  the  end  of 

the  season  the  landlord  with  great  difficulty  got  a few 
hands  to  save  some  hay  ; in  fact,  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  the  landlord  to  have  got  local 
workmen  to  save  the  meadows  this  year. 

3607.  The  President And  in  the  case  of  the  neigh- 
bouring estates  in  the  country  round  about  there  is 
the  same  sort  of  thing  going  on — combination  against 
payment  and  boycotting  ? — As  I mentioned  there  is 
less  of  it  at  present — there  has  been  less  within  the 
last  few  months  ; in  fact  I believe  there  has  been  less 
of  it  since  the  present  Government  came  into  power. 

3608.  Do  you  think  the  improvement  may  be  per- 
manent ? — I hope  it  may.  I think  that  all  depends  on 
the  action  of  the  Government.  In  many  cases  where 
the  tenants  believe  that  any  kind  of  combination  and 
demand  will  be  successful,  I think  they  are  quite  ready 
to  make  the  demand,  and  so  much  depends  on  whether 
there  is  an  active  branch  of  the  National  League  in 
the  district. 

3609.  Are  there  at  this  moment  active  branches  in 
Tipperary  ? — Yes ; close  to  that  farm,  and  the  whole 
thing  is  being  done  under  the  advice  and  guidance  of 
the  branch  of  the  League. 

3610.  Do  you  think  the  League  is  at  all  losing  its 
power  over  the  people  ?— Yes..  . Decidedly. 

3611.,  The  people  are  getting  tired? — I think  they 
are  utterly  sick  of  it,  and  I think  it  is  the  very  great 
desire  in  the  majority  of  tenants  to  see  it  abolished. 

3612.  Sir  James  Caird. — To  see  the  League 
abolished  ?— Yes. 

3613.  I thought  you  said  this  moment  that  when 
the  tenants  believe  that  combination  would  be  suc- 
cessful they  would  be  ready  to  adopt  it  ? — That  is  a 
fact,  but  still  I think  they  are  led  on  by  the  action  of  a 
few.  Unfortunately  it  is  the  case  that  the  few  noisy 
ones  will  generally  control  the  majority  who  are  well 
disposed. 

3614.  Mi'.  Neligan. — Would  I be  right  in  inferring 
that  the  people  would  be  glad  to  get  freedom  of  indi- 
vidual action  ? — Precisely. 

3615.  Which  .they  don’t  at  present  enjoy  ? — Which 
they  don’t  at  present  enjoy. 

3616.  The  President.  — Has  your  attention  been 
turned  to  the  notion  of  tenants  purchasing  their  hold- 
ings ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I have  thought  upon  that. 

3617.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage? — 
Indeed  I do  think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  in 
most  cases. 

3618.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
purchase  ? — A very  great  desire. 

3619.  And,  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  are  they 
willing  to  sell  ? — I believe  they  are  in  many  cases  very 
desirous  of  selling.  Of  course  there  are  cases  where 
they  don’t,  perhaps,  at  present  see  their  way  to  it,  but 
I think  the  desire  on  both  sides  exists,  and  effect 
would  be  given  to  that  desire  if  the  tenants  believed 
they  would  not  get  better  terms  by  further  agitation, 

3620.  In  fact,  the  obstacle  in  that  part  of  the  country 
at  present  is  the  reluctance,  if  any,  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  and  not  of  the  landlord  ?—  So  far  as  my  expe- 
rience is  concerned,  it  is. 
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3621.  Nothing  occurs  to  you  except  the  gradual 
restoration  of  law  and  order,  and  putting  a stop  to  vain 
hopes  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  to  remove  that? — I 
think  restoration  of  confidence  in  the  country  and  in 
law  and  order  is  the  first  step ; hut,  no  doubt,  if  some 
extension  or  easier  terms  of  the  Purchase  Act  could  be 
given,  it  would  facilitate  its  operation.  Perhaps  I might 
mention  a case  about  the  difficulty  of  selling,  to  illustrate 
what  I say  about  tenants  having  hopes.  Soon  after 
the  Purchase  Act,  1885,  became  law,  there  was  one  of 
the  proprietors  for  whom  I act  was  very  anxious  to  sell 
his  property  in  the  King’s  county  to  his  tenants.  He 
instructed  me  to  interview  them.  The  rents  were 
judicial  rents.  I assembled  the  tenants ; it  was  a small 
property,  about  twenty  tenants,  with  a rental  of  some- 
thing over  £300  a year.  I told  them  the  terms  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  sell.  I explained  the  Act  to 
them,  and  what  benefit  it  would  be  to  themselves.  I 
asked  a price  of  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial 
rent,  and  one  of  them,  who  was  spokesman  for  the 
others,  said  they  had  surmised  it  was  on  this  subject 
I wanted  to  speak  to  them,  and  they  had  thought  over 
it,  and  he  was  authorized  by  the  others  to  say  that 
they  would  give  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  poor 
law  valuation,  the  judicial  rents  being  in  excess  of  the 
valuation  ; and  he  said,  “ I can  only  give  that  price  if 
the  rules  of  the  country  allow  me.”  If  the  rules  of 
the  country  allow  you,”  I asked  him,  “what  do  you 
mean?” — “do  you  mean  the  rules  of  the  National 
League,”  and  he  said  yes,  that  was  what  he  meant ; if 
they  allowed  him  they  were  prepared  to  give  twenty 
years’  purchase  on  the  poor  law  valuation.  They  ex- 
pected advice  from  their  leaders  on  this  subject  shortly, 
so  of  course  I could  not  go  into  further  negotiations 
when  they  made  that  conditional  offer,  and  a short  time 
afterwards  there  was  a good  deal  of  advice  given.  I 
think- Mr.  Davitt  made  a speech,  in  which  he  said  five 
or  six  years’  purchase  would  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
the  result  was  that  these  negotiations  fell  through,  and 
as  yet  have  not  been  resumed.  But  I hope  to  resume 
them  this  season  with  better-  effect. 

3622.  Suppose,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  sale 
could  be  made  compulsory  on  the  demand  of  either 
party  after  a.  fail-  period,  would  that  meet  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  League,  and  break  it  down? — I suppose  it 
would,  to  a certain  extent.  . 

3623.  Have  you  ev er  thought  of  the  result  of  such 
a thing,  whether  it  would  be  a just  measure  towards 
the  owners  to  compel  them  to  sell,  or,  indeed,  towards 
tne  occupiers  to  compel  them  to  purchase  at  a certain 
price  ?— I think  if  a thing  is  in  the  market  the  buyer 
and  seller  ought  to  be  allowed  to  fix  their  own  price 
for  it. 

3624.  You  think  the  owners  would  decidedly  object 
to  .anything  of  that  sort? — I do  think' they  would; 
while.  I believe  the  inajoritj-  of  the  owners  are  willing 
at  the.  present  moment  to  sell  for  a moderate  price,  or 
a fair  and  reasonable  price.  I think  they  would  object 
very  strongly  to  compulsory  sale. 

3625.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  principle,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  Land  Court  fixing  a fair  rent 
and  fixing  a fair  price  ? — I am  not  aware  that  there  is 
a great  deal  of  difference.  Of  course,  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment can  do  anything  in  that  way,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  the  proposed  grounds  for  legislation  upon  one 
were  much  more  reasonable  than  in  the  other  case. 
The  ground  for  legislating  in  one  case  was  that  there 
had  been  alleged  unjust  action  as  between  landlord  and 
tenant  on  the  subject  of  rent  and  eviction,  and  so 
forth.  That  in  a measure,  I suppose,  justified  Parlia- 
ment in  passing  that  Act,  but  nothing  of  that  kind 
could  be  alleged  in  the  other  case.  That  would  bo 
a serious  difference  I think. 

3626.  The  President. — Is  there  much  satisfaction  in 

being  an  owner  where  the  landlord  possesses  a farm  in 
which  the  rent  is  fixed  by  an  outside  authority.  The 
tenant  has  power  to  sell  without  the  landlord’s  con- 
sent, and  is  immovable  for  fifteen  years — is  there  any 
feeling  of  ownership  left  under  these  circumstances  ? 


Very  little ; almost  the  only  privilege  which  has  been 
left  is  the  right  to  sporting. 

3627.  And  that  is  exercised  under  difficulty  if  the 
tenants  set  themselves  against  it  ? — Indeed  it  is,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  not  that  general  feeling  of 
unfriendliness  between  landlord  and  tenant  • in  all 
cases  : many  landlords  can  live  upon  friendly  and 
happy  terms  with  their  tenants,  even  under  the 
present  state  of  things.  If  law  and  order  was  restored, 
notwithstanding  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act,  and 
notwithstanding  the  curtailment  of  the  landlords’ 
privileges,  I believe  they  could  live  happily  in  the 
great  majority  of  cases.  If  the  law  was  firmly  ad- 
ministered, and  agitators  wex-e  not  allowed  to  put 
things  into  people’s  heads  that  don't  exist,  I think 
they  could  still  get  on- very  happily  in  many  cases. 

3628.  Suppose  instead  of  being  tenants  they  were 
small  neiglxboui-ing  proprietors,  might  not  the  same 
good  feeling  exist  between  the  two  ? — If  the  tenants 
became  neighbouring  pi-oprietox-s,  I don’t  see  why  it 
should  not.  I always  held  that  if  tenants  became- 
proprietors  that  is  no  reason  why  landloi-ds  should 
leave  the  counti-y. 

3629.  Mr.-  Neligan.— Y ou  mean  resident  gentle- 
men ? — I mean  resident  gentlemen.  I see  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  stay.  Of  course,  many  of  them 
would  not  have  the  attraction  of  field  sports  that 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed,  and  which  has  helped  to 
keep  many  of  them  in  the  country.  But-  still,  as  far 
as  ill-feeling  goes,  or  the  counti-y  not  being  pleasant 
for  them  to  live  in,  I don’t  think  that  would  be  the 
case.  I have  too  much  confidence  in  the  kindly 
nature  of  my  fellow-countx-ymen  to  think  they  would 
keep  up  in  pei-petuity  any  ill-feeling,  which,  I hope,- 
has  only  been  a passing  one. 

3630.  Sir  James  Caird. — 1 suppose  it  would  not 
be  very  easy  to  get  purchasers  for  the  mansion  and 
demesne  of  the  old  residences  ? — Vex-y  difficult  to  get 
pui-chasers  for  them  to  be  kept  ixp  as  demesne,  but 
plenty  of  purchasers  to  cut  it  up  into  small  farms,  and 
pull  down  the  mansion  house,  or  let  it  go  into  ruin. 

3631.  The  President. — None  of  us  is  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  formed  any  opinion  at  present,  but  I 
am  anxious  to  get  from  you  any  objection  you  have  to 
the  notion  of  compulsory  purchase  and  sale — anything 
you  can  tell  me  against  it  I will  be  glad  to  hear? — I 
cannot  think  that  anything  would  help  to.  drive  the 
present  gentry  and  people  of  capital  out  of  the  country 
more  than  compulsoi-y  purchase,  because  there  are 
many  cases  where  farms  come  up  very  close  to 
demesnes  that  a man  would  not  like  to  sell — perhaps 
farms  that  he  has  taken  special  interest  in  seeing  well 
kept  and  some  planting  done  on  it  — that  would 
materially  interfere  with  liis  enjoyment  of  that  demesne 
or  his  residence. 

3632;  -Mr.  Neligan. — Has  it-  occurred  to  you,  with 
reference  to  the  loss  of  income— take  a man  with  £100 
a year  judicial'  rent,  and  that  you  made  him  sell  com- 
pulsorily at  twenty  years’  purchase:  he  would  get 
£2,000,  that  would  be  £80  a year  for  the  tenant ; and 
the  landlord  would  get  £2,000,  but  one-fifth  would  be 
locked  up,  so  that  that  would  bring  down  his  income 
to  £60,  or  £2,000  in  consols,  so  that  you  would  be 
giving  him  £60  a year  instead  of  £100? — Precisely. 

3633.  Although  the  £100  was  the  judicial  rent 
and  the  tenant  brought  it  down  to  £80  a yeax-,  the 
landlord  would  be  bought  off  with  £60  a year  ? — Yes. 

3634.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  better  for  him 
to  have  the  judicial  rent  and  £75  a year?- — Oh,  much 
better. 

3635.  Than  to  sell? — Yes,  and  to  retain  some  of 
the  px-ivileges  of  ownership. 

3636.  Axxd  the  tenant  would  be  10  per  cent,  better 
off?— Yes. 

The  President. — On  the  other  hand  he  would  be 
saved  from  the  worry  and  bother  of  demanding  his 
rent. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes. 

3637.  Witness. — There  need  bo  no  bother  if  there  is 
law  and  ox-der. 


Od.  ?0.  1.886. 
Mr.  Toler  U. 
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3638.  The  President. — I am  only  taking  this  line 
for  the  sake  of  drawing  out  your  views  ? — Precisely, 
my  lord.  I may  say  that  we  have  not  entertained 
the  idea  of  compulsory  purchase  as  we  thought  it 
would  not  become  a reality. 

3639.  It  never  entered  into  anybody’s  head! — Oh, 
yes.  The  matter  had  been  spoken  of  in  public.  We 
all  knew  about  it,  but  only  to  be  dismissed  as  a thing 
not  likely  to  bo  realised  or  carried  out.  I presume  the 
Government,  if  they  became  the  purchasers  entitled 
to  receive  the  future  rents  of  the  country,  would  act 
with  firmness  in  the  collection  of  those  rents,  and  I 
believe,  if  they  did,  they  would  not  have  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  getting  those  rents.  It  is  not  the  natural 
desire  or  nature  of  the  Irish  tenants  to  shirk  paying 
their  fair  rents.  They  are  perfectly  ready  to  do  it, 
but  they  are  easily  persuaded  not  to  do  it  if  people  are 
allowed  constantly  to  din  into  their  ears  that  they 
ought  not  to  do  it.  But  then  the  vast  majority  of 
them  are  quite  ready  to  pay  a fair  rent,  and  I do 
believe  that  the  Government  would  not  have  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  getting  their  rents. 

3640.  And  may  I ask  you  whether  you  know  of 
actual  cases  where,  having  been  driven  to  carry  out  an 
eviction,  great  difficulty  does  not  very  often  arise  from 
the  landlord,  or  agent,  or  bailiff  backing  out  at  the  last 
moment,  leaving  only  the  police  and  troops  preparing 
to  go  home  looking  very  foolish,  and  that  this  would 
not  be  the  case  if  it  was  iu  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment ? —No. 

3641.  In  that  way  it  would  be  more  easy  to  collect 
the  money  of  the  Government  than  the  money  of  indi- 
viduals 1 — Yes,  I believe  it  would  be.  One  objection 
the  tenants  have  to  sales  is  that  they  will  have  to  pay 
the  Government  to  the  day  when  the  rent  is  due,  and 
that  they  will  not  get  time  the  way  they  did  from  the 
landlords ; and  that  shows  that  they  recognise  the 
obligation  to  pay  and  pay  punctually.  They  all  say 
that  they  know  if  they  buy  they  will  have  to  pay  to 
the  day,  and  notwithstanding  that,  there  is,  in  my 
opinion  and  from  my  experience,  the  utmost  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  to  purchase.  I may  say  that  I 
have  some  tenants  of  my  own.  I have  a property  to 
the  extent  of  about  £1,800  a year,  and  I have  been 
trying  to  sell  to  some  of  them  lately.  I have  sold  to 
one  tenant  whose  rent  is  over  £100  a year,  and  I have 
agreed  to  sell  to  him  his  farm  for  the  sum  of  £2,000. 

3642.  Sir  James  Caird. — Twenty  years'  purchase? 
— It  is  under  twenty  years’  purchase.  It  is  on  the 
rent.  It  is  only  about  eighteen  three-quarters.  It  is 
not  nineteen  years’  purchase.  His  rent  is  £107,  and 
the  purchase  money  is  £2,000  ; but  I am  to  redeem 
the  rentcliarge,  and  convey  it  to  him  free  of  expense. 

£107 — I thought  you  said  £100? 

3643.  Is  it  good  land  ?— It  is  light  land.  He  holds 
by  a very  long  lease,  an  old  and  a long  lease— 99 
years  lease.  But  I may  say  that  I am  afraid  I will 
have  some  difficulty  in  carrying  it  into  effect,  for  I 
have  been  to  my  solicitor  upon  the  subject,  and  he  says 
that  the  difficulty  of  carrying  out  these  sales  here  and 
there  is  so  great,  that  the  delay  in  the  Land  Commis- 
sion Court  is  so  serious,  that  the  examinations  into 
title  are  so  voluminous  and  so  protracted,  that  he 
advises  me  not  to  go  on  with  the  sale,  or  carry  it  out, 
until  I can  get  a greater  number  of  tenants  to  join  in 
the  sale ; and  I have  heard  very  great  complaints  of 
the  tediousness  of  carrying  these  purchases  into 
effect,  making  it  altogether  a very  expensive  matter. 

I heard  of  a sale  to  some  tenants — I am  not  sure 
whether  it  was  one  or  two  tenants— of  land  to  the 
extent  of  £2,000,  and  that  the  expense  of  cany  in" 
that  out  was  likely  to  be  £400. 

3644.  Mr.  Neligan.— £400  ?— Yes.  £400  out  of 
the  landlord’s  pocket. 

3645.  The  President. — Was  likely  to  be? — Well, 
the  solicitor  has  not  yet  furnished  his  bill  of  costs’ 
but  I know  as  a fact  that  I am  not  overstating  the  case. 

3646.  Was  that  owing  to  the  arrangements  of  title 
being  very  complicated  ? -I  suppose  there  was  a cer- 
tain amount  of  complication  in  it,  but  I think  there 


was  a great  deal  of  unnecessary  examination,  as  I 
was  given  to  understand,  and  it  was  suggested  that 
these  sales  ought  to  be  carried  into  effect  in  the 
same  way  that  railway  companies  are  enabled  to  carry 
out  their  purchases.  There  is  no  difficulty  about  that. 
The  money  is  lodged  in  court  when  the  price  is  agreed 
upon,  and  the  transfer  immediately  takes  place.  Even 
if  there  is  a little  delay  about  getting  out  the  money, 
the  sale,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  confirmed. 

3647.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  expense  of  getting  the 
money  out  of  court  would  be  very  heavy  then.  You 
would  have  to  make  title  to  the  money  to  satisfy  the 
Court  of  Chancery. 

Witness. — In  the  case  of  railway  companies  — I 
don’t  think  so. 

3648.  Mr.  Neligan. — No.  If  a railway  company 
pays  money  into  court,  the  costs  of  getting  the 
money  out  of  court  falls  on  the  railway  company, 
because  they  get  a quid  pro  quo — they  get  the  advan- 
tage of  being  put  immediately  into  possession? — I 
don  t think  in  the  case  of  railway  companies  that 
they  look  into  questions  of  incumbrances  and  all  that 
kind  of  thing  deeply. 

They  do. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  example  you  gave  some- 
thing of  an  average  example  of  the  costs  of  sales  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — I should  say  not. 

3649.  Witness. — In  cases  where  there  is  any  kind 
of  difficulty  about  title,  I am  told  the  expenses  are 
extremely  serious,  and  I was  warned  in  my  negotia- 
tions with  my  own  tenants  on  this  subject.  I under- 
took to  convey  the  farms  entirely  free  to  them  of  all 
costs,  and  I was  told  I was  doing  a very  risky  and 
foolish  thing — that  the  costs  would  astonish  me  when 
I came  to  find  out  how  much  they  were. 

3650.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  that  case  you  men- 
tioned it  would  be  something  like  the  landlord  believ- 
ing he  was  selling  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  and 
getting  only  sixteen  ? — Something  like  that.  I was 
going  to  sell  at  something  like  twenty  years’  purchase, 
and  convey  to  the  tenants.  1 wanted  to  redeem  the 
head  rent  and  rentcliarge  and  everything,  and  I was 
told  I was  making  a foolish  bargain. 

3651.  The  President.  — Was  the  land  heavily 
mortgaged? — Considerably  mortgaged,  but  I don’t 
think  there  was  much  difficulty  about  that. 

3652.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  to  say  the 
mortgage  would  come  out  of  the  price  ? — Yes. 

3653.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  I be  wrong  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  that  before  any  attempt  was  made 
at  the  sale  of  land  in  the  country  you  think  some 
effort  should  be  made  to  simplify  the  transfer  of  land  ? 
— Precisely. 

3654.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  improve- 

ment in  the  Act  you  could  suggest  that,  in  your 
opinion,  would  facilitate  its  working? — Well,  I think,  of 
course,  that  the  locking  up  of  the  fifth  of  the  landlords’ 
money  for  I don’t  know  how  long — I believe  it  is 

3655.  — Fifteen  years  ? — Fifteen  or  seventeen  years. 
Mr.  Neligan. — Fifteen  years. 

3656.  Witness.  — Is  that  what  it  would  be?  I 
think  that  is  a very  serious  objection.  I think  it 
would  make  the  landlord  transfer  or  sell  more  freely 
if  that  block  was  removed. 

3657.  The  President. — And  you  think  there  would 
be  ample  security  for  the  Government  ? — I do  ; if  the 
Government  go  determinedly  about  collecting  the  rent. 

3658.  And  anything  else  that  you  can  suggest? 
The  reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  charged  to  the 
tenant  from  4 to  3£  per  cent. ; and  the  extension  of 
time  for  repayment  of  the  instalments  from  forty-nine 
to  fifty-five  years.  These  are  the  two  principal  things, 

I suppose— the  reduction  of  interest  and  extensionof 
time;  and  the  doing  away  with  the  deposit? — Yes; 
these  two  things. 

3658a.  And  reducing  the  expenses  of  the  court  ? 

Yes,  my  lord.  ..  HaTCB| 

3659.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  the 
deposit,  I understand  the  landlord  gets  the  interest 
of  it  ? — The  landlord  gets  interest  at  three  per  cent. 
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3660.  And  the  loss  is  subject  to  only  the  difference 
between  three  per  cent,  and  anything  else  he  might 
be  able  to  get  for  that  money  ?— Yes. 

It  is  not  large. 

3661.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  possible  loss  of  the 
tenant  making  default  ? — Yes  ; but  when  a person 
sells  a thing  it  is  a serious  thing  to  have  so  much  of 
it  locked  up  for  such  a long  time.  I think  it  would 
be  much  better,  as  many  of  us  understood  from  read- 
ing the  Act  in  the  first  instance,  that  when  the  Act 
stated  a fifth  of  the  purchase  money  was  to  be  locked 
up  until  a fifth  of  the  purchase  was  paid  up,  that  that 
would  only  mean  locked  up  for  five  years,  and  that  is 
a very  different  thing  from  locking  it  up  for  fifteen 
years. 

3662.  The  President. — Well,  you  have  no  other 
thing  to  suggest  as  to  an  improvement  in  the  working 
of  the  Act  1 — I was  under  that  impression  that  the 
money  would  only  be  locked  up  for  a shorter  period 
when  I was  making  my  own  bargain  with  my  tenants, 
and  there  are  others  under  the  same  impression.  We 
thought  it  would  only  be  locked  up  until  the  tenant 
had  paid  back  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  in 
half-yearly  instalments. 

3663.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  included  rent  in  the 
purchase-money — that  was  the  error  1 — That  was  the 
error. 

3664.  The  President. — In  giving  security  to  the 
Government,  do  you  think  the  intervention  of  local 
authorities  would  tend  to  expedite  the  operation  of  the 
Act  ? — Such  as  boards  of  guardians,  do  you  mean, 
my  lord  ? 

3665.  The  boards  of  guardians  at  present,  or  any 
other  local  authority.  Could  they  be  made  useful  in 
any  way  in  giving  security  ? — From  my  experience  of 
boards  of  guardians  I don’t  think  they  could. 

3666.  They  would  be  very  unwilling  to  undertake 
it,  I suppose  ? — I think  they  would  be  very  unwilling 
to  undertake  it. 

3667.  And  it  would  be  difficult  to  compel  them  ? — 
I doubt  very  much  that  it  would  improve  the  working 
of  the  Acts,  that  they  should  be  in  the  charge  of  boards 
of  guardians.  I think  it  would  be  very  dangerous  and 
very  unwise  to  entrust  them  with  any  such  power. 

3668.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to  tell 
us  before  you  conclude? — As  I said  before  I don’t  think 
there  is  any  necessity  for  further  action  than  a firm 
resolve  on  the  part  of  the  Government  that  their  rents 
should  be  collected.  I don’t  believe  there  is,  or  ever 
will  be,  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  evade 
payment  of  their  fair  rents. 

3669.  I should  like  to  ask  you  one  other  question 
on  a point  which  I omitted.  Supposing  any  further 
adjustment  of  rent  was  necessary,  have  you  thought 
anything  about  a sliding  scale  ? — Connected  with 
prices  ? 

3670.  If  it  was  found  that  the  tenants  could  not 
pay  the  judicial  rents,  and  if  any  change  was  found 
necessary  have  you  ever  thought  of  adjusting  rent 
according  to  a sliding  scale,  varying  with  the  price  of 
products  ? You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to 
that  ? — No,  I have  not. 

3671.  Then  I don’t  think  I need  ask  you  further. 

3672.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference  to  the  Land 
Bill,  do  you  think  it  should  be  improved  or  that  it 
should  be  improved  so  as  that  leaseholders  would  come 
in  under  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — I must  say  that  I 
do  think  that  it  is  a hardship  that  leaseholders  as  a 
rule  should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of ’81. 

3673.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  it  a hardship  ? 
— I do. 

3674.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  would  recommend  that 
the  Act  should  be  so  improved  as  to  admit  them 
to  the  benefits  of  that  Act  ? — I would ; but  it  would 
require  very  careful  preparation.  I don’t  think 
it  would  do  to  bring  in  all  leaseholders  upon  the 
same  grounds.  The  circumstances  under  which  they 
became  leaseholders  would  have  to  be  very  care- 
fully considered  and  inquired  into.  I fhean  their 
bargain  as  to  when  they  took  the  lease ; and  due  regard 


being  had  to  the  interests  of  the  landlord  at  that  time, 
I do  think  that  the  leaseholders  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  their  rents  revised. 

3675.  And  you  do  look  upon  their  present  position 
as  a very  bad  one  ? — I don’t  say  that,  because  so  far  as 
my  experience  goes  I don’t  think  that  the  landlords 
have  kept  leaseholders  up  to  their  full  agreement. 

3676.  But  where  they  have  been  kept  up  to  it,  and 
are  paying  probably  from  25  to  30  per  cent,  over  the 
judicial  rents  fixed  on  the  same  property,  is  their  case 
not  a hard  one  ? — Oh,  I should  like  to  know  the  par- 
ticulars of  each  case  before  I gave  an  opinion  upon 
that.  I don’t  like  to  speak  generally  upon  such  a 
subject  as  that.  I may  say  that  I know  cases  where 
I would  think  the  landlord  would  be  acting  very  in- 
judiciously in  not  giving  an  abatement  to  leaseholders. 

3677.  And  you  have  known  many  landlords  who 
did  not  take  advantage  of  their  position  and  gave  the 
same  abatement  to  leaseholders  as  to  tenants  at  will  ? 
— Yes.  That  is  my  experience  of  them.  I look  upon 
the  leaseholders  in  the  midland  counties  as  the  best 
of  the  tenantry. 

3678.  As  a rule  they  are  good  farmers? — I think 
as  a rule  they  are  the  best  farmers,  and  as  a rule  they 
have  held  larger  farms. 

3679.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you  would 
recommend  their  case  to  be  looked  into  ? — It  is.  Oh, 
large  or  small,  I think  that  their  case  should  be 
looked  into. 

3680.  With  reference  to  this  Purchase  Bill,  would 
you  not  think  it  desirable  to  make  the  sales  compul- 
sory upon  both  landlord  and  tenant? — No ; I do  not. 

3681.  And  you  think  that  if  left  to  themselves, 
that  is,  without  any  other  body  to  interfere,  they 
would  be  likely  to  have  very  large  sales — you  think 
the  landlord  and  tenant  would  agree  ? — I do. 

3682.  But  would  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  a 
court  or  tribunal  that  would  do  what  was  fair  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  fixing  the  prices  1 — I think  it 
would  be  possible  to  find  honest  men  to  do  that  in 
any  case  of  the  kind,  and  competent  men.  I cer- 
tainly do.  If  such  an  Act  was  to  be  passed,  I do 
believe  you  would  find  that  a tribunal  could  be  found 
to  do  what  was  right  and  fair  between  them.  I think 
it  would  be  very  much  better,  at  all  events,  to  wait 
for  some  time,  for  some  years,  before  such  an  idea 
was  entertained,  to  see,  when  every  facility  was  given 
to  carry  it  out,  to  see  how  the  present  Purchase  Act 
would  work. 

3683.  Have  yotf  thought  what  effect  it  would  pro- 
duce on  the  tenants  that  were  assisted  to  become 
owners  of  their  own  land  ? — I believe  it  would  greatly 
help  to  make  them  industrious,  peaceable,  and  loyal. 
Of  course,  the  one  fear  about  the  thing  is  subdivision. 

3684.  Sir  James  Caird.  • — Is  not  that  provided 
against  by  the  Act? — Until  the  purchase  is  paid 
for. 

3685.  That  is  for  49  years  ?,  It  is  a long  time  to 

look  forward  to  ? — It  is.  Still  when  such  a thing 

3686.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  is  it  to  be  enforced  ? — 
That  is  the  only  danger.  We  know  that  in  times 
gone  by  it  did  take  place  to  a fearful  extent,  to  the 
great  injury  of  the  country.  But  I don’t  believe 
myself  it  would  again. 

3687.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  produce 
upon  the  tenants  on  an  adjoining  property  that  have 
desired  to  purchase  from  their  landlord,  and  the  land- 
lord refused  to  sell,  while  the  tenants  on  the  neigh- 
bouring property  had  purchased  and  become  the 
owners  of  their  own  land  ? Do  you  think  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  creating  jealousy  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  that  were  desirous  to  buy,  and  whose  land- 
lord would  not  sell  ? — I don’t  see  why  it  should.  Of 
course,  they  would  very  much  prefer  being  able  to  do 
so,  but  I don’t  see  why  that  should  affect  them  in- 
juriously in  any  way,  any  more  than  if  they  saw  any 
particular  cow  in  their  landlord’s  demesne,  and  they 
thought  he  ought  to  sell  them  that  cow  because  ho 
had  sold  another  cow  to  another  tenant. 

3688.  But  I think  you  said  before  that  the 
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Oct.  20,  1886. 
Mr.  Toler  R. 
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Oct:  20,  1886.  tenants  who  would  he  assisted  to  become  the  owners 
jyr-  of  their  own  land,  that  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
Harvey.**  making  them  industrious! 

3689.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  said  loyal,  peaceable,  and 
industrious. 

3690.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  it  would  have  that  effect 
don’t  you  think  the  Act  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
embrace  all  tenants  who  would  have  a desire  to  pur- 
chase on  reasonable,  fair  terms  ? — Whatever  the 
effect  might  be  I don’t  think  it  would  be  just. 

3691.  What  difference  would  there  be  in  the  Land 
Court  where  the  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  fix 
fair  rents  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  another 
court  established  now  to  fix  the  prices  between  land- 
lord and  tenant  ? What  difference  would  thei’e  be,  or 
what  grievance  would  the  landlord  or  tenant  have  to 
complain  of  more  than  of  this  court  which  is  already 
established  1 — -I  have  already  stated  that  the  reason, 
the  ostensible  cause  of  passing  the  Land  Act  was  that 
there  was  not  always  perfectly  fair  dealing  and  justice 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  that  advantages  were 
occasionally  taken  of  tenants’  improvements  to  in- 
crease their  rents,  and  that  was  the  one  great  argu- 
ment, I believe,  for  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

3692.  Mr . Neligam. — Of ’81? — Of ’81  ; and  no  such 
argument  could  be  advanced  in  the  case  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Act. 

3693.  Mr.  Knipe.  — But  if  the  landlords  felt 
aggrieved  by  the  decision  of  the  Sub-Commissioners 
had  not  they  power  to  appeal  from  that  decision  ? — 
Yes  they  had  the  power  to  appeal. 

3694.  That  seems  pretty  fail-  ? — Yes,  but  they  had 
not  the  power  to  appeal  from  taking  it  from  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act.  The  Act  was  there  all  the 
same. 

3695.  Certainly  not.  But  do  you  know,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  that  tho  rents  fixed  after  the  passing 
of  the  Act  up  to  ’85  are  now  looked  upon  as  very  high 
rents,  and  that  some  of  the  Commissioners  are  making 
further  reductions  of  from  seven  to  twelve  per  cent, 
since  ’85  ? — Yes,  I believe  they  are.  I have  not  had 
experience  of  it ; but  I have  heard  so. 

3696.  So  that  it  was  no  loss  to  the  landlords  that 
the  Act  came  into  operation  at  the  time — they  seem 
to  be  deriving  a benefit  from  it  ? — It  was  no  disadvan- 
tage to  the  landlords  that  the  Act  should  be  acted 
upon  as  rapidly  as  it  was,  instead  of  waiting  to  the 
present  time. 

3697.  Now,  in  reference  to  these  sales  which  you 
say  took  place  on  your  property,  was  that  in  King’s 
County  and  Tipperary  ?— Yes. 

3698.  Do  you  think  if  a tenant  who  has  made 
improvements  upon  his  holdings  or  holding  sells,  and 
if  an  adjoining  tenant  buys  it,  that  that  is  a sufficient 
reason  why  there  should  be  no  change  in  the  rent,  and 
that  he  should  not  come  under  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
in  order  to  get  a reduction  of  his  rent  if  the  Court 
thought  that  he  was  entitled  to  it  1 — I don’t  quite 
understand  the  point. 

3699.  Perhaps  tenant-right  exists  on  a property, 
and  a farm  of  land  has  been  sold  for  a few  hundred 
pounds  ; do  you  want  us  to  understand  that  is  a proof 
that  the  rents  are  not  too  high,  that  there  should  be 
no  further  reduction  of  rent  ? — I believe  it’s  quite  pos- 
sible that  there  might  be  a large  sum  of  money  paid 
for  a small  farm,  and  that  if  that  farm  had  been  in  the 
Land  Courts  the  rent  would  have  been  reduced ; but 
it  just  shows  that  there  is  a living  to  be  made  out  of 
the  land  at  that  rent,  and  that  other  people  are  anxious 
to  get  it.  But  under  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act 
I am  quite  prepared  to  admit  that  the  rent  might  have 
been  reduced,  and  possibly  a greater  sum  paid  for  the 
tenant-right. 

3700.  And  until  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  ’81  there 
was  no  such  thing  recognised  in  your  part  of  the 
country  as  tenant  right  at  all  ? — Not  as  a rule.  Many 
landlords  did  permit  it,  and  many  did  not. 

3701.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  in  the 
North,  where  tenant-right  (fid  exist,  that  it  was  a very 
common  occurrence  for  sales  to  take  place  from  year  to 


year  and  from  month  to  month,  since  the  operation  of 
the  Land  Act,  and  that  it  did  not  affect  the  Commis- 
sioners in  any  way  in  fixing  the  rents — that  tenant- 
right  was  in  existence,  and  it  was  recognised  and 
legalized  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — I don’t  know 
as  regards  the  North. 

3702.  But  you  are  aware  we  have  had  that  custom 
in  existence  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? — Oh,  cer- 
tainly. 

3703.  You  have  known  some  landlords  who  have 
given  reductions  upon  the  judicial  rents,  you  said  ? — 
Yes. 

3704.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  the  districts  with  which 
you  are  most  specially  connected  are  the  rents  being 
paid  at  present  ? — The  rents  are  being  fairly  paid. 

3705.  Mr.  Neligan. — Satisfactorily? — They  are  be- 
ing fairly  and  satisfactorily  paid. 

3706.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  a knowledge 
of  the  change  in  prices  that  may  have  taken  place  be- 
tween 1881  and  the  present  time,  from  the  beginning 
of  the  judicial  rents  to  now,  and  has  your  experience 
led  you  to  believe  that  there  has  been  any  consider- 
able fall  in  the  value  of  products  ? — The  prices  of  grain 
are  less  considerably. 

3707.  And  of  young  cattle,  since  1881  ? — Yes,  the 
prices  are  less. 

3708.  Have  the  farmers,  do  you  think,  on  the 
whole  as  good  a monetary  position  now  as  they  had 
then,  or  otherwise  ? — I think  the  farmers  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  if  we  take  a year,  perhaps  1882,  and  the 
present  time— I think  that  perhaps  they  have  not  as 
much  cash,  but  they  have  decidedly  as  much  if  not 
more  stock. 

3709.  That  may  arise  perhaps  from  laying  more  of 
the  land  down  to  grass  ? — No ; I think  it  arises  from 
the  difficulty  of  realising  good  prices  for  their  stock, 
and  they  have  held  them  on  and  have  not  been  so 
ready  to  dispose  of  them.  Besides,  in  the  years  1879 
and  1880  and  part  of  1881  in  our  district  there  was 
a considerable  loss  in  sheep,  and  a great  many  farmers, 
large  farmers,  and  landowners,  all  lost  a great  many 
sheep. 

3710.  That  was  after  the  very  bad  year  of  1879  ? 
— That  was  after  the  very  bad  year  of  1879.  Lat- 
terly they  have  been  increasing  their  stock,  both  of 
sheep  and  cattle. 

3711.  Have  they  had  the  same  facilities  by  the 
banks  for  borrowing  money  when  it  was  necessary  ? 

■ — No,  certainly  not. 

3712.  That  has  been  very  much  straitened? — It  is 
undoubtedly. 

3713.  Therefore  their  immediate  means  are  not  so 
good  as  they  were  1— I think  that  their  facilities  for 
getting  cash  are  very  much  restricted. 

3714.  Would  that  in  any  way  account  for  any 
slackness  in  the  payment  of  rent?— Oh,  yes;  I think 
it  would  to  a cex-tain  extent. 

3715.  You  have  mentioned  combination  as  being 
certainly  present  in  tho  districts  with  which  you  are 
acquainted.  But  besides  combination  is  it  not  a fact 
that  the  farmers  themselves  are  in  lesi-i  good  circum- 
stances to  enable  thexxx  to  fulfil  their  engagements  ? — 
I believe  so.  I should  say — I should  not  wish  it  to 
be  thought  that  in  the  districts  that  Lam  acquainted 
with,  or  the  estates  that  I am  connected  with,  that 
there  exists  any  genex-al  combination  against  the 
payment  of  rent,  for  that  is  not— — - 

3716.  No ; I did  not  understand  the  estates  that 
you  yourself  have  to  do  with  ; but  I think  you  just 
said  there  was  such  a combination  in  that  part  of  the 
country  ? — I believe  there  exists  a combination  here 
and  there.  The  estate  I alluded  to  was  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Nenagh,  and  it  existed  in  the  spring. 
In  the  county  of  Cork,  where  I have  some  connec- 
tion, there  was  a recent  combination  not  to  pay  rent. 

3717.  I suppose  the  diminished  power  of  the 
farmers  in  monetary  affairs  would  make  them  more 
liable  to  combination  if  it  was  pressed  upon  them  ? — 
Undoubtedly  it  would. 
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3718.  Did  you  say  that  naturally  an  Irish  tenant, 
so  far  as  your  experience  goes,  would  gladly  pay  his 
rent  if  he  had  the  means  of  paying  it  %—  I believe  he 
would  if  left  to  himself. 

3719.  Mr.  Neligan. — So  far  as  your  experience 
goes,  and  the  estate  you  are  managing,  did  you  ob- 
serve a fair  disposition  on  the  part  of  landlords  to 
recognise  the  difficulties  of  the  tenants  in  dealing 
with  their  tenants  ? — Certainly.  But  in  the.  case  of 
judicial  rents,  beyond  the  giving  of  an  extension  of 
time  to  pay  the  rent,  I think  the  landlords  are  un- 
willing to  give  any  reduction.  In  other  cases,  I think 
— in  all  other  cases,  I think  I might  say — they  are 
universally  giving  abatements. 

3720.  Sir  James  Caird. — Including  leaseholds.: — 
Including  leaseholds. 


3721.  But  they  repudiate  them  in  the  case  of  Oct.  so,  188«. 

judicial  rents  1 — They  repudiate  them  in  the  case  of  R 

judicial  rents,  but  are  willing  to  extend  the  time  for  Garvcv. 
payment.  For  example,  a man  asks  for  time  for  a 

certain  fair  to  enable  him  to  realise  the  money,  or  to 
turn  his  produce  into  cash : so  far  as  that  extension  is 
concerned,  I think  it  is  readily  granted.  No  pressure 
is  put  upon  liim,  and  I think  there  is  a very  strong 
desire  on  the  part  of  landlords  to  avoid  extremi- 
ties. 

3722.  I think  I may  gather  from  the  whole  of 
your  evidence  that,  in  your  opinion  the  tenants  would 
prefer  becoming  the  owners  of  the  freehold  rather 
than  continuing  under  the  fair  rent  principle  ? — Yes, 
sir ; decidedly. 


Mr.  Charles  Denis  examined. 


3723.  The  President. — I think  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  1 — Yes,  sir. 

3724.  In  the  county  Waterford? — In  the  county 
Waterford. 

3725.  Could  you  tell  us  how  many  acres  your  farm 
consists  of? — I have  a leasehold  of  65  acres,  and  two 
holdings  of  27  and  20  acres  each  from  year  to  year. 

3726.  Have  you  found  a difficulty  in  paying 
your  rent  ? — I regret  to  say,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  had  very  great  difficulty  owing  to  the  great 
depression  in  the  times.  I took  my  lease  in  1878, 
and  I had  no  difficulty  then  at  all  in  paying  my  rent. 
I paid  my  rent  six  months  in  advance  with  ease. 

3727.  But  you  find  things  very  different  now? — 
But  latterly  I find  it  next  to  impossible.  I may  state 
that  if  I bring  as  many  as  100  sheep  into  a fair,  I find 
it  a difficult  matter  to  sell  five  or  six,  or  ten,  and  I 
have  to  bring  all  the  rest  back  very  much  depreciated 
in  value  by  being  driven  to  and  from  the  fair  ; and  I 
have  requested  the  people,  even  butchers  and  persons 
I knew,  to  come  and  buy  them  ; and  the  difficulty  I 
found  in  selling  myself  was  this,  that  having,  to  pay 
such  a high  rent  the  people  generally  shun  such  per- 
sons as  myself.  They  say  that  a man  that  has  to 
pay  £3  an  acre  for  his  farm  of  land  could  not  pos- 
sibly take- a fairly  remunerative  price  for  his  stock, 
and  they  pass  me  by  and  go  to  a man  who  is  paying 
only  16s.  or  17s.  an  acre  on  the  estate  of  the  Marquis 
of  Waterford.  Whereas,  I have  to  stand  side  by 
side  with  that  man,  while  I have  to  pay  three  or 
four  times  more  rent  than  lie. 

3728.  It  makes  your  case  appear  the  more  hard 
seeing  your  neighbours  paying  a much  lower  rent-? 

' Yes.  And  it  might  be  said,  why  did  you  take  a 
lease?  When  I took  the  lease  I went  by  the  value 
of  the  land  adjoining  me,  and  I said  : “If  this  is 
worth  so  much,  with  my  skill,  and  capital,  and 
energy,  it  will  be  worth  a little  bit  more  to  me." 
But  when  two  years  after  that  came  about,  they  all 
got  a reduction,  and  I got  no  reduction  because  of 
being  a leaseholder. 

3729.  Has  your  landlord  not  given  you  any 
abatement  ? — On  the  other  hand,  I am  sorry  to  say, 
he  raised  my  rent  last  year,  because  I took  the  lease 
with  the  i option  of  surrender  at  the  end  of  seven 
years.  I surrendered  at  the  end  of  seven  years  to  go. 
into  the  Land  Court,  and  the  landlord  said:  ‘.‘It 
is  no  surrender ; you  could  not  give  me  up  posses- 
sion." I said,  “If  I gave  you  up  possession  I 
would  be  out  of  possession  then and  Lord  Ashbourne 
held  I would  be  out  of  possession  if  I should  have  sur- 
rendered the  house  and  premises,  and  come  into  the 
Court,  and  then  I would  not  be  under  the  Bill:  He 
then  said  that  I should  give  up  the  place,  or  pay  an 
increased  rent  of  .£10  a year  for  the  holding.  So  I am 
subject  to  an  increased  rent  of  £10  a year,  or  give 
up  my  possession ; and  I have  sunk  £1,011  on  im- 
provements in  that  leasehold. 


3730.  Which  you  would  lose  if  you  gave  it  up  ? — 
Which  I would  lose  if  I gave  it  up. 

3731.  And  you  have  said  that  this  is  the  effect  of 
• being  under  a middleman  ? — Yes.  Lord  Carew  and  the 

Marquis  of  Waterford  both  stated  to  me  that  if  they 
had  such  a tenant  every  facility  would  be  given  to 
me  to  pay  the  rent  and  make  a firing  off  it,  because 
they  see  how  I have  improved  the  place. 

3732.  You  have  really  no  alternative  but  to  pay 
what  he  asks  you  or  forfeit  your  improvements? 
— It  really  comes  to  that.  Then  I have  made  an 
offer  with  regard  to  the  purchase. 

3733.  I will  ask  you  about  that  by-aad-bye.  I 
think  you  have  made  out  a very  clear  case  of  great 
hardship  about  your  lease.  Have  you  anything  more 
to  add  on  that  point  ? — I may  also  state  that  there 
are  others  in  a worse  position. 

3734.  I would  be  glad  to  hear  that,  about  some  of 
your  neighbours  being  in  a worse  position  than  your- 
self ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are  in  a worse  position  than 
myself,  but  they  are  not  exactly  adjoining  me.  With 
some  small  exceptions,  all  immediately  adjoining  me 
have  got  a reduction,  because  Lord  Carew  and  the 
Marquis  of  Waterford  are  both  eminently  good  land- 
lords. If  I had  been  under  such  men,  I would  be 
worth  thousands  instead  of  being  impoverished ; be- 
cause I have  had  to  erect  fifteen  gates  on  my  farm, 
whereas  Lord  Waterford  has  built  a most  magnificent 
dairy  and  outhouses  for  his  tenants  close  to  me.  Lord 
Carew  the  other  day  in  my  own  presence  called  a man 
and  told  him  to  get  the  most  expensive  boiler  he 
could,  and  then  he  said  to  the  agent  didn’t  he  want 
something  in  the  way  of  a dairy,  and  a daily  is  put 
up  for  Mr.  Bobert  Marron  at  an  expense  of  £75,  and 
this  tenant  has  got  30  per  cent.,  abatement.  And  I 
have  to  go  into  the  butter  market  and  compete  with 
that  man,  and  I ask  you  how  can  I or  any  one  of  the 
leaseholders  round  about  roe  five  at  all  now  under  such 
circumstances  as  that,  we  cannot  sell  butter  or  we 
cannot  sell  anything  unless  we  take  the  most  fabu- 
lously low  price  for  it. 

3735.  Can  the  tenants  of  the  Marquis  of  Water- 
ford or  Lord  Carew  pay  their  rents  without  asking 
for  a reduction  ? — They  cannot,  and  Lord  Carew 
sees  that.  I go  to  fairs  most  constantly  although 
in . the  position  I am.  I go  to  every  fair.  I 
only  missed  one  fair  since  I took  that  place. 
I go  to  distant  places — Kilkenny  and  other  fairs.:  I 
have  seen  farmers  standing  side  by  side  of  me  at 
fairs  whose  inclination  was  to  pay  every  farthing,  and 
they  have  been  unable  to.  sell  their  stock,  their  sheep 
and  cattle,  and  they, . in  consequence,  were  not  able 
to  pay.  They  have  come  to  me  and  said — “How  are 
we  to  pay  our  rents,?  Where  are  the  rents  to  come 
from,  for  in  the  name  of  Godldon’t  know  ? I have 
not  been  asked  what  brought  me  to  the  fair  to-day, 
although  I have  thirty  young  stock , down  there,  and 
cannot  sell  one  of  them."  I have  gone  to  examine  the 
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Oct.  3CU886.  stock  and  see  what  was  the  cause  of  it.  We  have  to  3738.  Is  he  a resident  landlord  1— He  is  a middle 
Mr.  Charles  keeP  tkese  stock  from  month  to  month,  and  already  man  ; he  is  not  a resident.  He  is  a banker.  But 

Denis.  we  are  overstocked.  They  are  depreciating.  We  my  head  landlord  was  the  late  Mr.  Mam-ice  Reed,  a 

have  offered  them  to  the  landlord— and  this  is  a most  very  good  man,  and  he  has  offered  my  landlord  4s.  ’in 

important  point  of  evidence — and  the  landlord  would  the  pound  on  this  same  property.  I am  positively 

not  accept  them.  Some  time  ago  I stated  publicly  in  informed  that  he  refused  the  4s.  in  the  pound  because, 

print  the  names  of  my  neigh  hours  who  offered  their-  he  said,  “I  don’t  want  it;  and  if  I take  it  I will 
stock  to  the  landlord,  and  proposed  to  charge  half  have  to  give  it  to  Denis,  and  Denis  does  not 
the  cost  of  keeping  them  sooner  than  sell  them  off  want  it.” 

the  place.  If  the  landlord  will  not  do  that  at  the  3739.  Has  your  middleman  got  a long  lease  ? He 

present  time  he  must  only  expect  to  impoverish  the  has,  and  it  is  a peculiar  lease  because  he  took  it  in 
tenants  further  by  obliging  them  to  sell  off  their  very  good  times,  just  as  Griffith  had  valued  the  place, 
stock  at  any  price  to  save  eviction  more  than  and  he  was  new  to  the  place  and  lie  valued  it  at  £10 
seizure.  The  land  then  becomes  unstocked,  and  the  — less  than  one-half  I am  paying.  That  is  55  per 
consequence  is  that  the  tenant  is  left  no  means  at  all  cent,  under  what  I am  paying,  and  I am  offering  to 
then  of  paying  the  rent.  The  landlord  is  deprived  of  pay  twenty  years’  purchase  now  at  Griffith’s  valua- 
any  advantage,  and  the  tenant  is  deprived  of  any  ad-  tion.  Of  course  being  a leaseholder  I have  nothing 
vantage.  I think  if  the  landlords  were  more  straight-  else  to  go  upon.  I have  no  judicial  rent,  and  I could 
forward  and  said  to  the  tenants — “ I am  not  going  to  not  give  twenty  nor  ten  years'  purchase  on  my  rent, 
take  any  steps  against  you  ; ’’  but  if  the  tenant  has  a 3740  Your  landlord  does  not  think  that  enough  ? 
fear  that  he  is  going  to  take  steps,  he  sells  his  stock  —He  won’t  entertain  it  at  all.  He  won’t  take  stock 
and  leaves  his  land  -without  it.  But  if  the  landlord  nor  produce  for  his  excessive  rent.  All  he  wants  in 
says,  “ Don  t sell ; your  stock  is  too  cheap  at  the  my  case,  and  four  or  five  others,  is  to  get  us  to  rive 
price.  Mortgage  them  to  me.”  If  this  system  were  up,  and  give  over  all  the  improvements, 
adopted  with  regard  to  stock;  if  the  landlord  took  3741.  What  you  would  like  now  is  to  be  allowed 
them  as  security  and  said  to  the  tenant— “ Don’t  sell  to  come  under  the  Act  1— That  is  all  we  ask.  I only 
at  the  present.  Wait  until  the  times  improve.”  Then  ask  what  is  fair,  and  1 am  willing  to  leave  the  amount 
the  tenant  would  be  in  a better  position ; but  the  he  asks  to  any  arbitrator,  but  he  won’t  do  that 
tenant  now  really  has  to  sell.  He  brings  them  to  the  3742.  Mr.  Neligan.— To  leave  it  to  the  ’ Land 
fair,  and  must  sell  them  for  whatever  he  gets  ; if  he  Court?— Yes,  sir. 

is  honestly  inclined  and  determined  to  meet  his  rent.  37  43.  The  President. — But  even  if  you  were  allowed 
Only  this  time  twelvemonths,  walking  before  my  gate  to  come  under  the  Land  Act,  you  would  be  still  more 
by  accident  on  the  public  road,  leading  from  Water-  glad  to  become  a proprietor  ? — Oh,  certainly,  because 
ford  to  Dunmore,  I picked  up  fifteen  pawn-tickets.  I with  us  leaseholders  we  would  be  delighted.  When 
looked  at  them,  and  on  some  of  the  tickets  was  marked  I say  leaseholders  I think  I may  say  for  myself  that 
“ Cash,  and  on  others  was  a certain  name  that  I hap-  . we  are  a superior  class  of  farmers  in  Ireland.  Gene- 
pened  to  know  There  were  a great  many  persons  of  rally  a man— no  man  will  take  a lease  unless  he  has 
that  name  m the  place.  I went  to  one  and  I did  not  got  some  money  to  take  it  up,  and  therefore  I think 
ui-  j C°U  C °e  ke  J kut  he  said — “ I am  so  much  that  the  leaseholders  require  a great  deal  more  en- 
obliged  to  you  for  bringing  me  these  tickets,  because  couragement  than  what  they  are  getting.  Lease- 
ff  you  told  anybody  it  would  ruin  me.  I went  to  the  holders  are  men  who  lay  out  all  they  can  to  try  and 
fair  to  raise  my  rent  and  I could  not  sell  a single  make  the  place  pay  eventually.  I said  when  I was 
thing,  and  I brought  in  these  things  to  pawn  them.”  taking  this  place,  what  I lay  out  the  first  two  years,  I 
Among  the  things  was  his  own  coat,  his  son’s  coat,  a will  reap  the  benefit  of  it  afterwards,  and  the  sooner 
splendid-made  coat  of  frieze,  a horse-collar,  and  a I begin  to  lay  out  the  better.  So  I went  rather  too 
shawl  belongmg  to  his  wife.  With  the  exception  of  strong  into  it  the  first  two  years,  and  nearly  crippled 
this  last  article  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  any  of  myself  in  trying  to  benefit  myself,  so  as  to  have  the 
the  other  articles.  On  the  whole  he  had  received  a benefit  afterwards,  and  I would  have  the  benefit  only 
sum  of  £4  3s.,  and  he  said  to  me — “ You  see  I have  for  the  reduction  that  my  neighbours  got,  because  that 
two  horses  ; I have  two  for  working,  and  a yearling,  increased  my  rent  in  this  respect — all  my  labourers 
I have  six  or  seven  yearling  calves,  sixteen  sheep,  looked  to  me  then  to  give  them  2s.  a week  extra.  I 
several  pigs  I have  all  that  and  yet  I cannot  raise  said — “ For  what  ?”  “ Oh,”  they  said,  “ because  all 

t 6 m,Tey’  a • wan*'ecl  ^ to-morrow  you  know  the  farmers  round  are  giving  it.”  I said “They  have 

1 could  not  raise  it ; so  I had  to  take  these  clothes  got  a reduction,  and  I have  got  none.”  But  they  said 
and  pawn  them.’  I said  to  him,  “ Why  did  you  do  — “ Can  you  expect  us  to  work  for  you  2s.  less  than 
rt  ? I spoke  to  him  like  a first-class  Land  Leaguer,  what  we  are  getting  from  others  ?”  Certainly  not. 
His  answer  to  me  was—  “ I have  a good  landlord.  He  So  that  I had  to  pay  this  extra  pay  to  the  labourers, 
reduced  my  rent  considerably  upon  the  last  gale  day,  My  landlord  can  have  his  dinner  now  Is.  a day 
and  if  I told  him  I was  not  able  to  meet  my  reduced  less  than  what  he  got  it  for  before,  and  if  he  is 
rent  now  he  would  not  believe  me  ; and  sooner  than  able  to  save  30  per  cent.,  why  should  not  I have  the 
that  he  should  disbelieve  me  or  think  I had  cheek  benefit  of  that  30  per  cent.  ? That  is  all  I ask  and  I 
to  go  and  ask  him  to  make  any  further  reduction  I ask  him  to  give  me  what  I give  him  in  return.’  It  is 
“rdP.aWned  tll5se,  tkinos-”  not  I who  refuse  to  pay  the  rent,  but  it  is  my  land 

o7ob.  I he  rent  of  that  man  was  not  too  high  ? — that  refuses  to  give  him  the  rent. 

Even  then  it  was  too  high;  too  high  when  he  could  3744.  I know.  And  do  you  think  you  could  sell 
not  receive  any  fan- price  for  his  stock — £3  was  the  most  the  lease  if  you  wanted  to  do  so? — At  the  present 
he  could  receive  for  any  one  of  the  yearlings.  I re-  time  if  I put  it  up  I would  only  be  the  laughing  stock 
ceived  £10  for  ones  similar  to  them  in  1879.  I got  as  of  the  country.  I am  glad  your  lordship  asked  me 
high  as  £10  for  what  I could  not  get  £3  10s.  for  now.  that  question,  because  that  is  the  very  thing.  If  land- 
. 3737.  You  have  been  farming  at  a loss  for  the  last  lords  were  compelled  to  put  such  places  as  mine  in  the 
eight  years?— For  the  last  six  years.  I have  every  year  public  market  I am  the  first  one  who  would  be  de- 
been  out  of  pocket  on  that  leasehold  at  the  lowest,  pay-  lighted.  I will  willingly  give  him  this  moment  10s. 
ing  wages  and  trying  to  keep  the  place — the  premises  an  acre  more  than  anyone  in  the  world  will,  because 
were  uncidtivated  when  I got  it — I have  been  from  my  improvements  are  in  it.  But  he  won’t  do  that. 
£80  to  £100  out  of  pocket  a year.  I paid  my  rent  He  will  accept  a surrender  of  my  lease  now,  he  says 
six  months  in  advance  to  the  landlord  till  he  raised  that  is  the  only  thing  he  will  do.  The  only  satisfac- 
the  rent  on  me,  and  since  he  raised  the  rent  I paid  it  tion  I have  is  that  I can  walk  away  from  my  lease, 
once  with  the  hope  that  he  would  make  a remittance  3745.  If  you  were  able  to  go  into  the  Land  Court 
out  of  it  and  just  to  test  and  see  the  man’s  character,  and  have  a judicial  rent  fixed  much  lower  than  it  is 
and  he  refused  to  give  me  a single  shilling.  now,  then  I think  it  would  be  much  easier  to  sell,  or 
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perhaps  your  landlord  would  be  more  willing  to  sell 
to  you  outright? — Yes. 

3745a.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  his  right  to  sell 
then  ? — That  is  all  I want.  My  desire  is  that  I should 
be  placed  in  the  position  to  sell.  At  the  same  time 
I have  made  a calculation,  and  at  20  years’  purchase 
my  landlord  would  not  lose  a single  cent,  nor  would 
his  head  landlord  lose,  because  things  are  in  this  way  : 
say  the  rent  is  £100,  and  the  valuation  £50.  If  I give 
him  20  years’  purchase  on  the  valuation  that  would 
be  £1,000.  The  interest  on  £1,000  would  be  £40  a 
year.  He  is  paying  at  present  a head  rent  of  £60  a 
year — £60  a year  for  this  for  which  I pay  £100.  The 
head  landlord  says  to  him  “I  allow  you  20  per  cent., 
give  me  £40.”  The  head  landlord  would  still  have 
the  £40  by  the  scale  I have  laid  down.  If  he  takes 
the  £40  and  says  “ Well,  there,  I will  hand  that  £40 
to  the  landlord.”  I will  then  have  to  pay  his  half  of 
the  county  cess,  poor  rates,  and  several  other  charges, 
and  that  would  really  make  it  quite  burden  enough 
upon  me,  whereas  he  and  the  head  landlord  would 
both  come  off  first  rate.  They  would  not  be  one  single 
penny  at  a loss. 

3746.  Mr.  Neligan. — I don’t  follow  you  in  your 

calculation.  What  is  your  present  rent  to  the  land- 
lord ? — Take  it  to  be  £100  a year,  and  £50  is  the 
valuation — that  is  Griffith’s  valuation.  Then  twenty 
years  on  the  £50  would  be  £1,000.  Very  well,  the 
interest  on  that  £1,000  at  4 per  cent. 

3747.  But  you  know  he  cannot  get  that,  because 
one-fifth  of  it  is  locked  up  ? — How  is  it  locked  up  ? 
I will  give  him  that. 

3748.  You  mean  a cash  transaction  ? — Exactly. 

I thought  you  meant  to  sell  under  the  Act. 

3749.  The  President. — You  will  give  it  to  him 
down? — Yes.  That  will  come  to  £40  a year.  Very 
well,  now  he  is  paying  £60  at  present  to  his  land- 
lord, and  the  head  landlord  offered  to  allow  him  25 
per  cent. — 4s.  in  the  pound. 

• 3750.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  bring  him  down 
to  £45  to  his  head  landlord  ? — Yes.  He  has  to  pay 
at  the  present  time,  besides  that,  about  £6  for  half 
county  cess  and  half  poor  rates. 

3751.  Very  well,  that  would  be  £51,  and  you 
would  give  him  £40  ? — He  would  not  have  to  pay 
that  £6  at  all.  He  would  be  released. 

3752.  Very  well,  £39  ? — Yes. 

3753.  That  would  leave  him  £1  a year,  but  he  has 

£40  a year  at  present  ? — Exactly.  But  I am  show- 
ing if  he  wanted  the  head  landlord  to  take  over  the 
property,  and  the  head  landlord  says : “ Why  would  I 
take  it  from  a good  tenant,  like  you,  and  place  it  in 
the  hands  of  a dubious  tenant  ? ” So  that  if  it  is  fair 
to  the  head  landlord 

3754.  Your  argument  is  that  the  arrangement  would 
be  fair  as  between  you  and  the  head  landlord  ? — Yes. 

3755.  The  President. — But  the  middleman  would 
disappear? — Yes  ; and  I hope  it  will  be  one  of  your 
suggestions,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  did  promise  us  once 
that  we  would  get  rid  of  the  middleman.  I know  a 
property,  which  I have  lately  come  into  myself.  It 
is  at  Mullingar.  There  are  seven  leaseholders  on 
that ; and,  to  show  that  I am  genuine,  I will  take  the 
same  terms,  and  will  only  be  too  glad  if  my  tenants 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  this  alteration  and  buy 
it.  If  they  do  that  we  will  be  delighted.  At  the 
present  time  they  are  owing  us  two  years’  rent,  and 
we  are  paying  an  agent,  and  we  cannot  get  it.  They 
are  only  paying  30s.  an  acre  for  the  very  best  land  in 
Westmeath,  coming  up  to  the  walls  of  the  barracks 
of  Mullingar.  We  are  willing  at  this  moment  that 
they  should  buy  their  places,  and  we  will  take  the 
money  from  the  Government,  and  be  only  too  glad. 
And  we  only  ask  on  behalf  of  ourselves  and  the  lease- 
holders, that  which  we  will  do  on  the  same  land — not 
as  Mr.  Parnell,  who  wants  all,  takes  all,  and  gives 
nothing,  but  we  will  take  the  same  as  we  give. 

3756.  The  President. — What  you  really  wish  is  to 
come  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  and  have  a judicial 
rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

3757.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  coming  under  the  Land 


Act  of  1881  would  practically  work  out  that  for  which 
you  are  contending? — It  would. 

3758.  But  observe  upon  your  own  showing  by  ad- 
mitting the  leaseholders  to  the  Act  of  1881  the  result 
would  be  the  effacement  of  the  middleman.  He  dis- 
appears, and  as  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan  said  the  other 
day,  he  would  recommend  a judicial  surrender  of  the. 
middle  lease? — Mr.  Maurice  Reed’s  representatives 
are  quite  willing  to  take  such  terms  as  I have  pro- 
posed ; but  my  landlord  is  not  willing  to  allow  me  to 
purchase,  because  he  thinks  I would  have  the  beneti ; 
of  my  improvements,  and  he  seems  to  wish,  as  a per- 
sonal matter,  to  deprive  me  of  these  improvements. 
Upon  what  other  ground  can  we,  as  leaseholders, 
possibly  compute  the  value  of  our  holdings  under  the 
Purchase  clause,  unless  it  is  upon  Griffith’s?  Of 
course  if  it  were  upon  a judicial  lease,  a judicial  lease 
might  not  be  at  such  low  terms ; but  if  so  we  would 
only  offer  fifteen,  or  sixteen,  or  seventeen  years’  pur- 
chase, whereas  we  have  made  allowance  for  that,  and 
I should  say  that  in  my  case  twenty  years'  purchase 
on  Griffith’s  valuation  would  be  very  fair  to  both. 

3759.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  studied  fifteen 
years’  purchase  on  £100  a year  rent — what  reduction 
that  would  be  ? — I have. 

3760.  It  would  bring  it  down  to  £60  a year? — 
It  would. 

3761.  The  President. — You  have  stated  your  case 
very  clearly — I might  make  one  remark  -with  regard 
to  combination,  to  show  also  how  it  is  that  tenants 
often  are  deprived  of  the  means  of  paying  their  rents. 
It  is  a very  simple  little  thing — I have  witnessed  it 
repeatedly.  A man,  say,  owes  £10  rent.  He  will 
bring  in  ten  sheep  to  pay  that  rent.  He  .will  try  to 
sell  his  sheep,  and  he  only  sells  two  of  them.  He 
gets  for  those  two  sheep,  say  £3.  He  goes  home  and 
says,  “ I have  got  these  £3  ; I have  only  been  able 
to  sell  two  out  of  the  ten,  and  I am  owing  £12  to  my 
landlord.”  Before  he  is  able  to  raise  the  other  £9 
the  £3  dwindles  away  before  the  next  fair  comes 
round.  The  next  fair  comes  round,  and  he  sells  two 
or  three  more  ; still,  he  has  not  enough  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  landlord.  I state  this  to  show 
you  what  will  be  done,  not  in  one  case,  but  in  fifty 
cases.  A man’s  property  then  goes  in  driblets  as  it 
were.  He  cannot  get  the  full  amount  into  his  hands 
at  once,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  turn  it  over  into 
the  hands  of  the  landlord  ; but,  owing  to  the  depres- 
sion of  stock,  he  gets  it  in  such  small  driblets  that  he 
lays  it  out  in  buying  clothes  for  himself  and  one  thing 
and  another,  and  thinking  that  the  next  fair  will  bring 
him  better  results,  he  finds  he  is  completely  out  of 
pocket  and  has  nothing  for  the  rent.  The  landlord 
loses  all  and  the  tenant  also  loses  his  opportunity. 
He  has  nothing  more  to  sell.  That  is  a point  I saw 
work  adversely  towards  some  small  farmers ; and  I 
wish  if  it  would  come  into  your  lordship’s  scope  that 
you  will  make  some  allusion  if  possible  to  the  subject 
of  labourers  allotments.  In  the  manner  things  are 
going  on  now  with  regard  to  labourers  allotments  it 
will  be  the  most  disastrous  step  that  ever  was  taken 
for  the  tenants  of  Ireland.  The  labourers  allotments 
are  taking  half  an  acre  of  the  best  of  the  land  from 
me  and  from  others  at  a very  small  rate,  for  which  we 
are  not  receiving  any  rent,  and  if  we  do  receive  any 
rent  we  receive  it  from  a very  unwilling  tenant,  who 
is  led  to  think  he  has  no  right  to  pay  so  much,  who 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  it,  because  he  won’t  have  time 
to  work  his  half  acre.  If  the  Government  in  making 
these  allotments  had  taken  one  piece  of  ground,  say, 
and  built  six  labourers  cottages  upon  it  in  a central 
position,  and  placed  rail  fencing  round  these  allot- 
ments in  place  of  taking  up  so  much  ground ; these 
iron  rails  could  be  removed  by  two  men  as  easy  as 
possible,  and  the  plough  could  be  put  in,  and  they 
could  be  ploughed  up  together  without  any  headlands. 
The  ground  would  be  all  tilled  for  them,  they  would 
be  all  living  together,  and  they  all  could  give  a hand. 

3762.  Th e President. — The  Board  of  Guardians  could 
do  that  for  them  ? — When  I proposed  it  Lord  Water- 
ford said  as  it  was  now  established  they  would  go  on 
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with  it.  And  the  consequence  is  this  : a man  won’t 
work  for  the  man  whose  land  his  cottage  is  placed 
upon,  and  he  has  to  walk  three  or  four  miles  to  work 
for  another  man ; and  you  have  to  put  up  with  him 
all  the  same.  Your  house  is  taken  up,  and  you  have 
to  send  for  a man  perhaps  two  miles  off. 

3763.  Mr.  Neligan.—  Hasn’t  that  been  the  result  of 
leaving  the  management  of  it  to  the  local  authorities  ? 

3764.  If  I may  so  call  it,  it  is  Home  Rule  that  has 
clone  it.  They  have  got  the  discretion  and  they  have 
abused  it,  you  think?— I do.  And  I think  there  is 
one  thing  you  should  take  into  your  consideration 
also,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  roads.  For  my  farm 
alone  I have  to  pay  for  four  acres  of  roads,  and  I 
think  it  is  a very  hard  case  that  I should  have  four 
acres  of  roads  put  on  me  for  which  I pay  £1 1 or  £12 


3765.  The  Act  of  1881  has  a provision,  I think, 
with  reference  to  the  measurement  of  roads.  If  you 
were  once  let  in  to  the  Act  of  1881  it  would  remedy 
it  for  you? — But -I  thought  this  Royal  Commission 
might  still  further  our  .wishes  in  that  way. 

3766.  If  you  were  once  under  the  Act  of  1881  the 
roads  would  be  excluded  from  your  land  ?— I have  also 
to  keep  up  the  fences  on  both  sides  of  the  road.  That 
is  a tax  of  something  like  10s.  an  acre  a year. 

3767.  I am  afraid  the  local  magistracy  must  do 
that  for  you  ? — But  I am  afraid  they  won’t  do  that. 
I have  endeavoured  to  lay  the  case  of  myself  and 
those  concerned  with  me  as  clearly  as  I could  before 
you.  : !. 

The  President.— We  are  very  glad  to  have  heard 
you. 


Mr.JDawson 
A . Milward. 


3768.  The  President.— I have  looked  over  the  notes 
of  your  evidence  with  great  care,  and  I think  perhaps 
I will  be  economising  time  and  sparing  you  trouble 
if  without  putting  a series  of  questions  to  you,  you 
will  be  good  enough  to  state  the  evidence  you  have 
prepared  ? — Yery  well,  my  lord.  As  far  as  my  expe- 
rience js  concerned,  I may  mention  that  I have  been 
living  m Ireland  for  a great  many  years,  and  durum 
that  tune  I had  very  large  agencies  and  had  a large 
experience.  I have  been  living  in  a very  wild  part  of 
the  country,  where  I was  a magistrate,  among  the 
people,  and  had  ample  opportunities  of  witnessing 
their  habits. 

t 3769.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  in  Kerry,  was  it  ? 

No  ; in  Kilkenny.  For  some  years  past  I have  had 
large  experience  as  a land-valuer,  but  not  in  the  North 
of  Ireland.  During  that  time  I have  been  examined 
before  various  Sub-Commissions.  Shall  I give  you 
the  names  of  the  counties  ? 

3(70.  Yes,  please? — I have  been  examined  be- 
iore  the  Sub-Commissioners  in  reference  to  the 
value  of  land  in  the  counties  of  Kilkenny,  Water- 
ford  Wexford,  Tipperary,  Carlow,  Queen’s  County, 
Wicklow,  Dublin,  Kildare,  King’s  County,  West- 
meath, Meath,  Longford,  and  Limerick. 

3771.  Sir  James  Caird.—' That  includes  all  the 
southern  counties  ? — Practically. 

3772.  Do  you  exclude  Cork  1—1  was  not  examined 
in  any  case  in  Cork,  but  I have  large  experience  in 
valueing  there.  I have  also  made  a great  many  valua- 
tions since  1881  in  cases  where  the  landlords  and 
tenants  had  come  to  amicable  arrangements  as  to  the 
adjustment  of  their  rents  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Land  Court.  I have  been  a land  agent  for 
thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  I held  agencies 
from  £10,000  to  £30,000  a year. 

3773.  The  President.— Then  as  regards  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  ?— As  regards  the  payment  of  rent  it  is 
my  experience  that  rents  as  a rule  have  been  fixed  in 
Ireland  for  a great  many  years,  and  have  not  been 
changed  in  many  cases  for  50  and  100  years  : I should 
sa?  ™e  average  would  be  from  50  to  100  years. 

3774.  Sir  James  Caird— That  they  have  been  un- 
upw5ec?s?~PraCtlCally  fol  an  aVeraSe  of  50  y^1'3  and 

3775.  The  President.— And  therefore  are  low?— 
Ihey  are  moderate  in  these  cases. 

3776.  Are  there  many  tenants  whose  rents  are  as 
low  as  those  who  have  applied  for  judicial  rents  ?~I 
think  it  applies  to  all. 

3777.  Have  many  tenants  whose  rents  were  fixed 
oO  years  ago  applied  for  judicial  rents  ?— Certainly.  I 
came  across  ' a great  many  cases  where  the  rent  was 
fixed  fifty  years. 

3778.  And  then  reduced  ?— Quite  as  much  as  the 
more  modem  rents.  I myself  had  a case  where  the 
rents  were  fixed  in  1828,  and  I have  a return  here  of 
cases  where  they  were  so  fixed  which  I will  come 
to  presently  But  I should  refer  you  to  the  returns 
ot  the  Land  Commission  Court,  from  which  it  appears 
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where  rents  had  been  changed  for  a great  many 
years.  There  is  a return  in  the  Court  that  gives  that 
information,  which  I can  produce  if  necessary. 

3779.  The  President. — The  rents  were  fairly  paid? 
—The  rents  were  fairly  paid  in  times  past.  I am 
prepared  with  a return  of  the  rents  of  a property 
purchased  by  a friend  of  mine  in  1859,  and  it  will 
show  you  the  way  the  rents  on  that  property  have 
been  paid.  See  Return  I. 

3780.  Sir  James  Caird.— In  1859  it  was  purchased  ? 
—It  was  purchased  in  1859.  It  was  purchased  by  a 
London  man ; and  that  property  is  a fail'  sample  of 
the  properties  of  the  country. 

3781.  What  county  is  it  in  ?— It  is  in  the  county  Kil- 

kenny. It  contains  about  1,000  acres,  and  is  held  by 
twenty-one  tenants  paying  rents  varying  from  £9  to 
£54  a year.  It  is  light,  poor  land,  lying  high.  A 
great  part  of  it  lies  about  500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  and,  as  usual,  the  farms  are  intermixed  in  all 
sorts  of  ways.  In  this  case  the  rents  were  fixed 
by  leases  granted  from  1833  to  1836.  The  rents 
were  fixed  at  the  gross  sum  of  £708  7s.  The  tene- 
ment valuation,  published  in  1852,  was  £557  15S. 
From  the  time  the  purchase  was  made  the  rents  re- 
ceived by  the  new  landlord  were  £670  10s.  Now" 
out  of  that  he  made  large  allowances ; he  never  raised 
the  rents  in  any  way,  but  made  large  allowances  for 
timber,  slates,  and  for  drainage.  The  statement 
your  lordship  has  there  shows  the  returns.  From 
September,  1859,  to  March,  1864,  the  increase  of  ar- 
rears was  £141  16s.  4 d.,  which,  divided  over  the  five 
years,  comes  to  4 • 1 per  cent,  of  increase  per  annum 
therefore  making  95  • 9 per  cent,  the  return  of  rent  for 
those  five  years.  The  next  five  years  were  from  1864 
to  1869,  and  the  increase  on  arrears  during  that  time 
was  £107  18s.  3d.,  making  a percentage  per  annum 
of  3 • 1,  or  96  • 9 received.  From  September,  1869  to 
March,  1874,  there  was  a decrease  of  arrears  of  £51  • 
therefore  there  was  a percentage  above  the  year’s  rent 
of  1-4,  making  101-4  received  during  those  years 
From  September,  1874,  to  March,  1879,  there  was’ 
an  increase  of  arrears  of  £90,  making  an  increased 
percentage  per  annum  of  2-6,  or  rents  received  97-4 
per  cent. ; and  then  from  September,  1879  to 
March,  1884,  there  was  an  increase  of  £216  16s  5d 
of  arrears,  making  a sum  of  6-4  per  cent. 'per 
annum,  leaving  93-6  as  the  gross  receipts,  but  in 
addition  to  that  we  had  to  give  an  allowance  last 
year  which  brought  it  down  to  85-4  on  the  five 
years  Now,  that  return,  my  lord,  is  included 
-m  the  large  return  that  you  have  near  your 
hand  for  a large  number  of  landed  properties.  But 
before  we  go  to  that,  I wish  to  say  that  in  1879  the ' 
agitation  against  rents  commenced,  and  from  that 
date  payments  changed ; but  still  this  return  that  I 
now  place  in  your  hands  shows  the  calculations  for 
these  years.  Now  take  here  the  large  number  of 
properties See  Return  II. 

3782.  Sir  James  Caird.— Are  you  not  going  on 
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•with  this  statement  ? — This  statement  as  to  the  indi- 
vidual property  is  complete  so  far. 

3783.  Oh,  that  is  the  statement  you  have  to  put 
in ; but  we  have  not  heard  it  2 — I will  give  it  to 
you  now.  On  the  same  property  the  rents  from 
1884  to  1885  went  down  by  an  increase  in  the  one 
year  of  £ 303,  and  we  have  only  received  49  • 3 per 
cent,  during  that  year,  and  from  1885  to  1886  they 
are  not  completed  and  I cannot  give  any  return.  All  I 
can  say  is  that  the  rents  in  March  last  were  not  paid, 
and  they  are  all  now  due,  the  whole  year’s  rents 
and  the  arrears.  In  this  return  of  the  gross  rents 
of  about  £12,000  a year  the  returns  from  1879  to 
1884  show,  after  allowing  for  all  arrears  accrued  and 
allowances  given — that  would  be  voluntary  allow- 
ances given — that  we  received  from  85  to  90  and  97 
per  cent,  of  the  rents,  and  in  one  or  two  cases  they 
were  up  to  100  per  cent.,  but  they  were  exceptional 
cases.  In  1884  and  1885  these  receipts  fell.  The 
receipts  fell  from  the  figures  I have  given  you  to  43, 
85,  74,  71,  37,  90,  96,  and  so  on.  Now,  my  lord,  I 
produce  you  here  a lot  of  memorials  that  I received 
in  November,  1885,  which  I think  go  a long  way  to 
show  that  there  was  a combination  amongst  the  ten- 
ants to  resist  the  payment  of  rents  at  that  time. 
[Documents  produced.]  These  are  the  original  docu- 
ments, signed  by  the  tenants.  One  of  the  tenants 
whose  name  is  on  the  list  of  signatures,  and  is  first 
on  the  list  of  trustees,  leases  a farm  at  £112  5s. 
under  a fee-farm  grant.  He  gave  £500  for  the  inter- 
est, and  that  within  the  last  four  or  five  years,  and 
has  since  built  large  houses  and  settled  himself  there. 

3784.  Mr.  Neliga/n. — What  is  the  date  of  the  fee- 
farm  grant? — The  original  lease  is  very  old — some 
hundreds  of  years  old.  Here  is  another  memorial 
[produced]  from  another  property  in  the  county 
Kilkenny.  I have  several  others,  and  also  letters 
from  clergymen  of  parishes.  [Letters  from  two 
clergymen  read  and  handed  in.]  There  are  some 
letters  from  individual  tenants,  but  I think  those 
are  all  the  memorials  which  I think  it  worth  pro- 
ducing to  you  now.  In  addition  to  that  I have 
my  notes  of  interviews  with  other  tenants  who  are 
not  included  in  these  properties  which  I have  men- 
tioned, in  which  they  came  to  me  and  made  much  the 
same  class  of  statement ; and  when  I refused  to  give 
them  the  allowances  they  asked  for,  they  said  “ We 
won’t  pay  at  all,”  and  went  out. 

3785.  Th q President. — And  they  did  not  pay? — 
They  went  away  and  did  not  pay.  I am  not  going 
to  give  any  particulars  that  I cannot  verify.  There 
are  many  things  I have  heard,  but  I only  give  you 
what  I know  of  my  own  knowledge.  Now  1 have  on 
another  property  where  judicial  rents  were  given  in 
the  courts,  a case  in  which  a tenant  declared  to  me  that 
he  was  unable  to  pay.  his  rent,  and  that  he  would  not 
pay  what  the  land  did  not  make ; and  a few  months 
afterwards,  that  is  to  say  within  the  last  year,  I 
happened  to  be  in  a Bank  and  saw  this  man  draw- 
ing interest  on  Ins  deposit  receipt.  I was  perfectly 
well  aware  that  the  man  had  money  laid  by  through 
the  general  repute  of  the  country,  but  I never  had  it 
positively,  because  he  always  denied  it  to  me  before 
that.  I knew  he  had  very  fine  crops,  and  I knew  he 
had  more  stock  than  he  could  almost  feed  on  his  farm. 
Of  course,  I may  say,  my  lord,  that  I do  not  think  it 
right  for  me  to  publish  names.  I will  do  so  if  you 
wish. 

The  President. — Use  your  own  discretion. 

3786.  Witness. — Well,  I visited  him  a short  time  ago 
and  without  entering  into  detail,  I represented  to  him 
the  folly  of  not  paying  his  rent,  and  of  going  to  law 
with  his  landlord,  and  the  only  • answer  he  made  me 
was,  “ Do  you  want  me  to  have  my  head  knocked  off,” 
thereby  representing  that  he  was  afraid  to  pay  liis 
rent. 

3787.  Sir  James  Caird.- — Has  lie  paid  any  part? — 
He  paid  one  half  year  in  November — nearly  twelve 
months  ago,  and  has  paid  no  money  since,  leaving  one 
and  a half  year’s  due.  These  stb  positive  cases.  The 


extra  falling  away  in  the  rents  has  been  in  my  opinion 
quite  as  much  due  to  disinclination  to  pay  as  to  ina- 
bility to  pay. 

3788.  The  President. — But  principally  you  think 
is  is  due  to  inability  ? — In  some  cases.  W e have  always 
had  in  our  experience  a vast  number  of  very  poor 
tenants  who  live  from  hand  to  mouth,  and  the  moment 
they  get  into  difficulties  they  become  more  or  less 
paupers. 

3789.  But  there  is  no  doubt  times  are  very  bad  ? — 
Of  course,  we  are  not  going  to  say  that  they  are  as  good 
as  they  were,  but  at  the  same  time,  I don’t  think  that 
the  prices  that  have  prevailed  for  some  time  past  have 
been  the  sole  cause  of  non-payment  of  rent  as  is  sup- 
posed. 

3790.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  there  was 
any  truth  in  the  statement  that  tenant  made  when  he 
said,  “ Do  you  want  me  to  have  my  head  knocked  off 
if  I pay  ? ” — I am  perfectly  certain  there  was.  I believe 
that  this  man  would  have  been  more  or  less  boycotted 
if  he  had  gone  beyond  his  neighbours.  This  is  in  a 
particularly  quiet  part  of  the  county  Kilkenny. 

3791.  The  President.— But  do  any  tenants,  as  a rule, 
break  through  this  combination  and  go  and  pay  ? — I 

■ tliink  not  many.  So  far  as  my  experience  has  gone 
they  have  all  gone  in  the  swim. 

3792.  And  the  reason  there  have  been  no  outrages 
is  that  they  have  not  attempted  to  resist  ? — Just  so. 

3793.  Sir  James  Caird. — To  what  extent  of  country 
does  that  apply? — My  chief  experience  is  in  Kilkenny 
and  county  Waterford,  and  I only  speak  for  what 
I know  myself.  Of  course,  I have  hearsay  infor- 
mation— any  amount  of  it — from  other  parts  where  I 
have  been  visiting.  In  a great  many  cases  tenants 
state  they  could  not  sell  their  stock  last  year,  but 
at  the  same  time  there  is  no  doubt  that  they  would 
not  sell  because  they  could  not  get  the  price  they 
imagined  the  stock  ought  to  be  worth,  and  because 
they  thought  the  landlords  might  do  without  the 
money.  In  old  times  that  did  not  occur.  They 
always  managed  to  get  their  rent  ready  on  the  day 
fixed  for  it. 

3794.  Did  not  the  banks  give  them  more  accommo- 
dation then  ? — The  banks  practically  have  ceased  to 
give  them  any  assistance.  These  facts  that  I have 
stated  apply  quite  as  much  to  cases  where  judicial 
rents  have  been  fixed,  as  to  where  the  old  rents  stand. 

I have  here  for  reference,  if  necessary,  the  rentals  of 
estates  where  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed,  and  I 
find  the  same  state  of  things  prevails  in  all  cases. 

3795.  The  President. — In  cases  where  judicial  rents 
have  been  fixed  there  is  quite  as  much  unwillingness 
to  pay  as  in  other  cases  ?— There  is.  Here  is  a case 
of  a gale  of  rent  due  on  the  25th  March,  and  ought 
to  be  paid  about  May,  and  as  you  see  there  is  almost 
a blank  on  the  payment  side  of  the  book  [book  pro- 
duced]. On  that  estate  the  rents  were  very  largely 
reduced  amicably.  Part  of  it  belongs  to  a County 
Court  Judge,  and  the  remainder — it  is  a joint  property 
held  by  a large  number.  They  joined  together  and 
amicably  reduced  the  rents. 

3796.  Sir  Jamies  Caird. — Did  that  include  the 
judicial  rents  and  the  leaseholders  ? — There  were  no 
leaseholders,  I think.  The  old  rents  were  changed 
about  the  year  1881. 

3797.  Recently? — Since  the  Land  Act  came  out 
they  were  changed. 

3798.  Mr.  Neligan. — Changed  by  arbitration  ? — 
Yes.  There  was  an  arbitration  held,  and  the  arbi- 
trators reduced  the  gross  rents.  It  would  take  me 
some  time  to  give  the  amounts,  but  it  resulted  in  a 
large  reduction — 18  or  19  per  cent. — and  now  the 
rental  is  about  £1,000  a year  or  thereabouts.  But 
these  tenants  came  to  me  on  the  26th  of  June,  in  .a 
body,  and  demanded  20  per  cent,  allowance.  I 
refused  to  give  them  , that  allowance  as  I was  not 
authorized  by  the  landlords,-  but  for  peace  sake  and 
rather  than  to  get  into  law  with  them  I took  it  upon 
myself  to  offer  them  a reduction  of  1-0  per  cent.  They 
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went  away  that  day  and  refused  to  pay  anything  un- 
less they  got  ] 5 per  cent.  off. 

3799.  The  President. — When  do  you  say  the 
rents  were  fixed  ! — The  rents  were  fixed  sometime  in 
1881. 

3800.  I suppose  times  are  much  worse  now  than  in 
1881,  and  that  there  is  some  reason  for  their  not  pay- 
ing ! — That  is  quite  a matter  of  opinion. 

3801.  But  in  your  opinion  ! — As  to  prices  they  are, 
but  not  as  to  produce. 

3802.  It  is  prices  that  I mean.  Prices  are  much 
worse  now  ! — Oh,  prices  are  much  worse  than  in 
1881,  but  whether  produce  is  worse  is  a matter  for 
discussion. 

3803.  But  prices  are  worse  and  the  farmer  has 
more  difficulty  in  paying  his  rent  ? — Still  I say  the 
question  is  whether  in  1879  and  1881  they  were  not 
quite  as  badly  off  as  now. 

3804.  Mr.  Knipe. — Referring  to  the  arbitration, 
did  the  landlord  appoint  a man  and  the  tenant  an- 
other ! — Yes. 

^ 3805.  That  was  the  way  it  was  brought  about  ! — 

3806.  You  were  for  the  landlord  ! — No.  I was  not 
an  agent  at  the  time  for  either. 

.3807.  And  both  parties  were  satisfied! — Well,  I 
don’t  know. 

3808.  Sir  James  Caird. — This  was  in  1881  ! — Yes, 
in  1881.  These  rents  were  all  recorded  under  the 
Land  Act,  and  no  appeals  were  taken.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1886,  these  tenants  came  to  me  (three  came 
in  on  behalf  of  the  lot)  and  demanded  fifteen  per 
cent,  reduction,  and  refused  to  pay  unless  they  got 
that  amount.  I again  offered  them  ten  per  cent., 
and  they  went  away  without  paying.  I mention 
this  matter  to  show  that  on  that  property  the 
judicial  rents  are  not  paid,  and  the  result  is  that 
instead  of  getting  the  September  rents  now,  which 
should  be  paid  about  this  time,  the  March  rents  are 
still  unpaid. 

3809.  The  President. — In  some  cases  the  ten- 
ants have  their  rent  ready  to  pay  1 — Oh,  yes,  I am 
perfectly  aware  that  several  of  these  people  had  their 
rents  and  could  have  paid,  but  went  out  of  the  office 
without  paying  it. 

3810.  And  they  were  afraid  to  do  so! — I believe 
they  were  afraid  to  do  so.  That  has  repeatedly 
occurred  to  me  these  last  four  or  five  years. 

3811.  I see  that  you  propose  to  put  in  a letter  to 
show  the  intimidation  that  is  exercised ! — It  is  a letter 
I received  from  a tenant  and  kept  hold  of.  [Letter 
produced  and  read.]  The  tenant,  who  had  a receipt 
in  full,  came  to  me  and  asked  me  for  a receipt  on 
account  to  produce,  and  I refused  to  give  it.  I kept 
hold  of  the  letter  and  said  nobody  should  see  it  but 
the  Queen,  and  the  Government  did  see  it.  I have 
the  original  letter  in  my  possession  still,  but  I don’t 
wish  to  produce  it,  because  I do  not  wish  to  give  the 
names. 

3812.  Did  this  man  suffer  1 — We  took  precautions 
by  the  advice  of  the  then  Government,  and  the  man 
did  not  suffer. 

3813.  What  date  is  this  letter! — I think  it  is  in 
the  year  1882. 

3814.  In  the  bad  time.  And  you  believe  that  in- 
timidation of  the  same  kind  still  exists ! — I do.  I 
believe  it  exists  in  the  same  manner  all  through.  We 
have  no  proof  of  it,  because  the  Land  League  resolu- 
tions are  now  suppressed.  We  do  not  see  them.  But 
from  the  information  I have  received  from  sundry  ten- 
ants, I believe  the  same  class  of  things  still  exists.  I 
am  quite  well  aware  that  boycotting  prevails  quite  as 
much  in  quiet  counties  as  in  other  counties  that  we 
have  heard  of,  but  it  is  done  in  a much  quieter 
way  and  -without  outrage.  In  my  opinion,  the  non- 
payment of  rent  during  the  last  two  years,  has  been 
very  much  caused  by  intimidation. 

3815.  Have  you  any  evictions  pending!— I have 
carefully  abstained  from  evictions  when  possible.  I 
have  not  turned  any  tenants  out  of  a farm  for 


over  twelve  years.  I have  a strong  feeling  on  the 
matter,  and  have  kept  evictions  as  quiet  as  possible. 
When  I say  turned  a tenant  out,  I mean  forcibly 
turned  him  out.  I have  had  one  or  two  evictions  for 
the  purpose  of  family  settlement,  where  I was  as  much 
the  friend  of  the  tenant  as  of  the  landlord ; and  a 
couple  of  times  this  year  I have  gone  on  a car  with  a 
Sheriff’s  bailiff  and  carried  out  an  eviction  without 
police  or  any  other  interference,  and  perfectly 
quietly. 

3816.  But  supposing  these  people  to  whom  you 
refused  the  reductions  refuse  to  pay  what  will  be  your 
next  step  1 — It  is  very  hard  to  say.  In  my  opinion, 
it  is  better  to  wait  a little  longer.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that  things  must  come  round  again,  and 
that  we  shall  do  better  by  waiting  a little  while  longer 
without  taking  forcible  steps  at  present.  I have  had 
a great  deal  of  experience  in  my  time,  and  I think  it 
is  better  to  wait.  I know  what  I am  losing  now,  but 
I don’t  know  what  I should  lose  if  I put  Emergency 
men  in. 

3817.  We  may  go  into  these  judicial  rents — the 
fixing  of  judicial  rents  and  the  dissatisfaction  they 
have  given  to  both  tenants  and  landlords,  and  that 

they  have  not  been  paid  better  than  other  rents  1 I 

think  I have  shown  pretty  well  the  non-payment  of 
judicial  rents. 

3818.  I may  take  your  answer  that  they  are  not 
paid  better  1 — I think  so.  I think  the  better  way 
is  to  divide  judicial  rents  into  amicable  arrange- 
ments and  court  arrangements.  So  far  as  amicable 
arrangements  are  concerned  I have  had  a good 
number  of  rents  fixed  by  them.  Arbitrators  have 
been  proposed  by  the  tenants  in  a great  many  cases. 

I have  myself  been  employed  in  arbitrations,  but 
they  have  practically  come  to  nothing.  Owing  to 
the  difficulty  of  getting  landlord’s  and  tenant’s  valuers 
and  umpires  who  will  agree,  they  have  practically 
fallen  through. 

3819.  You  think  it  just  as  well  to  go  to  the  Court! 
— Well,  I think  that  is  the  result  of  it.  Unless  you 
can  make  an  amicable  arrangement  there  is  no  use  in 
arbitration.  Now,  in  the  fixing  of  rents  by  the  Court 
— I don’t  know  why  I need  go  into  a description  of 
all  that,  but  I have  put  it  down  in  case  it  was  neces- 
sary. 

3820.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  a resume  of  the  prac- 
tice 1 — Yes ; the  rule  of  procedure. 

3821.  I think  Lord  Cowper  and  Sir  James  Caird 
understand  that!— Well,  it  comes  to  this,  that  the 
valuers,  one  for  the  landlord  and  the  other  for  the  ten- 
ant, give  very  different  versions  of  the  value,  and  then 
the  Sub-Commissioners  have  to  go  on  the  farm  and 
make  their  own  decisions  upon  the  value,  and  upon 
this  system  the  decisions  are  all  based. 

3822.  Sir  Ja/mes  Caird. — On  the  Commissioners’ 
valuations  or  your  valuations !— Oh,  they  have  the 
valuations  in  detail. 

3823.  The  valuers  on  both  sides! — Given  by  the 
valuers  on  both  sides.  Then  when  they  get  on  the 
ground  they  are  supposed  to  take  into  consideration  the 
circumstances  of  the  farm,  such  as  the  position,  market 
elevation,  shelter,  the  time  that  the  rents  were  fixed 
and  how  long  they  have  been  paid,  and  the  way  they 
have  been  paid,  and  in  fact  to  get  at  all  the  details 
they  must  see  the  place  with  their  own  sight.  It  is 
on  the  way  that  this  has  been  done  that  I assert  that 
the  whole  machinery  of  the  Court  has  broken  down 
and  has  not  given  satisfaction  either  to  landlord  or 
tenant. 

3824.  The  President. — What  sort  of  percentage 
was  knocked  off  on  the  whole  when  the  judicial  rents 
were  fixed  1 — On  the  whole  of  Ireland  1 

3825.  No,  in  your  part ! — I will  give  you  the  actual 
percentage.  I need  not  say  that  the  Irish  peasant 
likes  to  see  fair  play  and  to  get  as  good  a reduction  as 
his  neighbour,  but  if  they  think  their  neighbour  is 
getting  a better  reduction  than  themselves  they  are 
very  much  dissatisfied.  The  first  occasion  that  I pro- 
pose to  lay  before  you  was  when  I went  with  the 
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Commissioners  to  a farm  that  was  rented  at  £840  a 
year,  i 1 

3826.  Sir  James  Caird. — One  farm? — One  farm. 

3827.  That  was  a large  farm? — It  was  a very 
celebrated  case,  one  of  the  standard  cases  of  the  day, 
and  I went  with  the  Commissioners  to  see  this  farm 
valued. : There  were  462  statute  acres  on  the  farm. 
We  had  this  farm  and  two  other  farms  to  value,  and  we 
drove  sixteen  Irish  miles,  and  we  travelled  across  country 
six  miles — walked  across  country  six  miles — and  did 
the  whole  thing  in  five  hours.  The  other  two  farms 
were  fifty-three  acres  and  thirty-five  acres  respectively, 
550  acres  in  all,  and  in  doing  them  travelled  sixteen 
miles  by  car  and  walked  six  miles  across  country,  that 
is  across  one  farm,  and  besides  that  we  had  to  do  the 
two  small  farms.  Now,  I produce  here  a map  of  the 
large  farm  and  upon  it  is  set  out  in  a dotted  line 
every  field,  every  one  as  they  travelled  it  in  going 
over  that  farm;  and  in  red  is  marked  every  hole 
that  was' dug  upon  that  farm.  Some  of  that  last  was 
worth  £3  an  acre,  and  they  valued  that  farm  in  one 
hour  and  three-quarters  and  came  away  and  said  that 
that  farm  was  to  be  reduced  to  £660. 

3828. '  The  President. — From  what?— From  £840. 

3829:  Off  that  visit? — Practically  on  that  visit. 

3830.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  the  Commis- 
sioners’ valuer  ?— The  Sub-Commissioners  themselves. 

3831.  Mr.  NeUgan. — Was  that  in  Kilkenny  ?— In 
county  Limerick — some  of  the  finest  land  in  county 
Limerick.  They  sent  out  an  independent  valuer 
themselves,  and  I hold  here  the  independent  valuer’s 
report,  in  which  he  states — this  was  the  man  who  was 
employed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  under  the  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which  enables  them  to  em- 
ploy independent  valuers— he  states,  “Some  of  this 
division  has  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  land  in 
the  county  Limerick.”  Now,  I prove  that  they  did 
not  see  that  best  land  at  all  by  the  track  that  is  on 
the  map  of  the  land.  I have  in  my  hand  the  original 
map  that  I brought  there. 

3832: -The  President — How  many  acres  do  you 
say?— 462. 

3833.  Mr.  NeUgan. — What  rent  did  the  indepen- 
dent valuer  put  upon  it?— £698  10s.  5 d.,  without  the 
buildings.  This  was  in  the  month  of  November,  and 
we  left  the  town  at  one  o’clock  in  the  day  beginning 
our  journey,  and  we  arrived  back  at  five  o’clock. 

3834.  Was  there  an  appeal  in  this  case? — There 
was. 

3835-.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  this  all  in  grass?— Some 
of  it  was  in  grass. 

3836;1  The  President. — And  on  appeal  you  got ? 

— The  case  was  thrown  out  on  a point  of  law. 

3837.  'Sir  James  Caird. — Then  the  reduction  did 
not  take  place  ? — It  was  thrown  out  on  a point  of  law. 
It  was  proved  that  the  tenant  had  no  right  to  go  into 
court;  I merely  mention  this  to  show  the  way  the 
valuation  was  made. 

3838.  The  President. — How  should  it  havo  been 
done? — Well,  it  took  me  two  days  to  go  over  the 
farm,  and  they  might  have  taken  one  to  it.  At  any- 
rate,  in  this;  one  of  the  most  important  farms  in  Ire- 
land, this  is  how  it-  was  done. 

3839.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  how  does  the  farm 
stand  now  ? — -The  landlord  has  made  an  amicable  ar- 
rangement with  the  tenant,  and  I think  it  was  reduced 
by  something  like  £100  a year,  but  I cannot  be  Cer- 
tain. I produced  these  papers  to  show  how  that  was 
done,  and  I could  produce  a blue  book  showing  that 
the  rent  was  reduced  from  £840  to  £660. 

3840:- Then. you  have  not  much  confidence  in  the 
Commissioners’  valuation  ? — Well,  I have  not.  I now 
go  to  a case  in  which  we  had  a large  estate,  of  which  I 
am  agent,  where  the  rents  had  been  fixed,  as  far  as 
w-e  know,  about  the  beginning  of  the  century.  Owing 
to  the  death  of  one  of  the  owners  we  had  to  make  an 
arrangement.  We  tried  to  make  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment with  the  tenants.  In  1850  the  rents  had  been 
reduced  to  Griffith’s  valuation  and  never  raised 
since.’  We  thought  we  had  a very  good  case,  indeed, 


that  the  rents  were  fair  and  likely  to  stand,  and  we 
put  the  tenants  into  court  so  as  to  get  a definite 
statement  of  value  for  partition. 

3841.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  what  county  is  this? — In 
Kilkenny.  It  is  a large  estate,  about  1,200  acres  of 
land.  The  case  came  on  for  hearing,  and  the  inspec- 
tion took  place.  On  the  first  day  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners went  out  they  did  325  acres,  on : the  second 
day  they  did  539  acres  in  one  day,  and  on  the  third 
day  they  did  386  acres.  These  were  not  large,  but 
small,  farms,  my  lord,  as  you  may  see  by  the  return 
there.  A large  number  of  those  farms  were  very 
much  scattered,  some  of  them  were  half  a mile  apart. 

8842.  The  President. — A good  day’s  work.— It  was 
a good  day’s  work.  I produce  that  to  show  the  way 
the  Commissioners  ran  over  the  ground.  Now  I say 
that  these  rents,  which  were,  as  we  thought,  fair, 
have  been  unequally  reduced.  I have  one  man  here 
reduced  7-6  per  cent.,  and  I have  another  man  re- 
duced 20  per  cent. ; I have  another  man  reduced  22 
per  cent.  Now,  these  were  practically  brought  down 
to  Griffith’s  valuation  originally.  The  rent  after  that 
day’s  work  was  £227,  and  Griffith’s  valuation  was 
£275  ; but  practically  they  were  reduced  in  that  ex- 
traordinary manner.  The  reductions  on  the  whole 
were  14  or  15  per  cent. 

3843.  Below  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I have  not  that 
accurately  calculated,  but  they  have  been  reduced 
below  Griffith’s  valuation.  The  rents  were  practically 
at  Griffith’s  valuation  before. 

3844.  You  hold  they  were  the  same  as  Griffith’s? 
— I hold  that  they  were,  and  they  were  reduced  15  per 
cent.  That  was  the  result  of  that  inspectipn.  Now, 
in  another  part  of  the  same  estate,  a point  within 
four  miles  of  Waterford,  with  about  137  acres — this 
was  done  by  another  Commission,  another  Commission 
quite  distinct — the  Commissioner  went  out  with  me 
and  in  an  hour  and  forty  minutes  he  valued— that 
is,  100  minutes— he  valued  137  acres  of  ground  in  54 
fields,  in  five  farms,  and  we  crossed  two  inter- 
vening farms  at  the  same  time,  so  that  that  is  at  the 
rate  of  a field  for  every  two  minutes,  including  the 
jumping.  Now,  that  Commissioner  returned  to 
Waterford  and  arrived  at  the  hotel  at  1.15.  He  had 
luncheon ; he  dressed  himself,  as  I saw  that  he 
changed  his  clothes,  for  he  appeared  in  a different 
attire ; he  packed  up  his  luggage  ; he  made  up  and 
signed  five  decisions ; and  he  was  in  the  omnibus  and 
away  by  2 ' 1 o,  that  is  one  hour.  I produced  this  state- 
ment to  the  legal  Commissioner  at  the  time  and  told 
him  I was  not  satisfied,  and  I think  it  right  to  produce 
it  to  you  to  show  you  some  grounds  for  saying  that  I 
do  not  think  either  the  tenants  or  the  landlords  are 
satisfied.  The  legal  Commissioner  went  to  the  sta- 
tion "with  the  Sub-Commissioner  and  came  back  to  the 
hotel.  He  then  went  down  to  court  and  gave  deci- 
sions, and  it  was  all  over  by  3. 1 5.  By  these  decisions 
our  rents  were  cut  down  18  per  cent,  and  16  per  cent. 
Now,  those  were  rents  fixed  under  the  same  circum- 
stances as  the  property  I have  just  mentioned — by 
old  leases  in  1828  reduced  in  1850,  and  again  since 
1885  they  further  reduced  the  rent.  These  were  not 
tillage  farms  : they  were  fine  grass  farms,  dairy  farms 
within  four  miles  of  the  city  of  Waterford.  Now, 
these  are  three  cases  that  I have  been  with  the 
Commissioners  myself  and  have  seen  them  valuing 
land.  I have  other  cases  which  I can  tell  you  of 
in  which  I was  acting  as  valuer,  but  I have  not  been 
with  them  myself  and  cannot  go  into  details. 

3845.  And  the  general  result  of  all  was  that  the 
rents  were  put  a good  deal  below  what  the  then'  value 
of  the  land  was? — I think  they  were  put  below  what 
their  then  value  was,  but  I put  this  before  you  to 
show  the  way  the  work  has  been  done. 

3846.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  much  difference 
in  the  quality  of  those  snlall  grass  lands  ? Do  they 
lie  much  together  ? — These  small  grass  lands  lie  much 
together,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of  difference  between 
them. 

3847.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  don’t  complain  of  the 


Oct.  20,  1886. 

Mr.  Dawson 
A.  Milward. 
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ct.  20,  1886..  ii  law’s  delay.”  ? — I do  not,  sir.  I consider  these  cases 
Mr.  Dawson  were  quite  fast  enough  for  me.  I have  had  enormous 
A.  Mil  ward.  experience  in  travelling  through  tenants,  valuing 

farms  in  all  these  several  counties,  and  I have  gone 
into  court  and  I have  been  cross-examined  upon  values 
I have  made,  and  I am  perfectly  aware  of  the  necessity 
there  is  for  careful  examination  when  I am  on  farms. 
Now,  upon  this  statement  of  fact,  I consider  that  the 
tenants  who  tell  me  “ that  there  was  no  use  in  going 
into  court,  that  they  would  not  get  justice  there,” 
have  formed  the  same  opinion  as  I have. 

3848.  The  President. — The  tenants  object  to  going 
into  court  because  they  feel  that  with  such  a summary 
view  as  this,  it  is  just  as  likely  that  they  will  be  injured 
as  the  landlord  1— That  is  my  opinion,  that  they  have 
formed  the  idea  that  they  will  have  as  much  chance  of 
being  injured  as  the  others. 

3849.  Sir  J 'lines  Gavrd. — I think  you  said  that  there 
had  been  a considerable  fall  in  the  value  of  produce 
since  1882  up  to  the  present  time,  and  especially  in 
the  last  two  years  ? — There  has  been  a considerable 
fall  in  the  price  of  stock  and  in  some  classes  of  corn, 
but  it  is  a question  how  the  fall  came  about. 

3850.  The  question  is  whether  there  has  been  a 
fall? — There  lias  been  a fall  since  1882. 

3851.  Then,  in  the  estates  with  which  you  are  con- 
nected, you  have  met  that  fall  by  a reduction  ? — I have 
given  a reduction  of  rent  whether  they  were  lease- 
holders or  yearly  tenants. 

3852.  With  judicial  rents? — And  in  a few  cases 
where  judicial  rents  had  been  fixed  amicably,  and  when 
the  reductions  which  had  been  made  were  small. 
Where  judicial  rents  were  fixed  in  courts,  I have  tried 
to  abstain 'as  much  as  possible,  but  in  some  cases  1 
have  given  reductions  in  order  not  to  go  to  law. 

3853.  What  reductions  have  you  given  in  cases 
where  there  were  judicial  rents? — I have  given  as 
high  in  1885  as  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  old  rents,  not 
judicial,  but  in  that  case  the  tenants  were  of  the  poorer 
class,  and  I considered  their  rents  too  high. 

3854.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  their  rents  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners? — No,  they  were  old  rents,  and  I found 
they  were  fully  high,  and  no  reductions  had  been  made. 

3855.  But  on  judicial  rents  ? — On  judicial  rents  the 
highest  I gave  was  fifteen  per  cent.,  but  that  rent  had 
been  amicably  fixed. 

8856.  Don’t  I understand  you  that  on  another  estate 
a number  of  tenants  came  to  you  and  asked  for  fifteen 
per  cent.,  and  you  refused  it  ? — That  was  on  another 
estate.  In  that  case  I gave  ten  per  cent. 

3857.  But  looking  upon  the  unfavourable  state  of 

produce,  you  did  think  it  right  to  give  a reduction  ? 

Certainly  not,  on  judicial  rents,  but  I did  think  it 
better  to  give  a reduction  than  go  to  law. 

3858.  It  is  difficult  to  foresee  coming  events  ? — It  is, 

but  we  should  be  prepared  to  meet  the  events  when 
they  come,  and  I heard  the  opinion  of  one  judge 

3859.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  a recent  opinion, 
this  7- — It  is  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Reardon,  not  recent, 
but  given  in  1881.  It  is  a definition  of  a judicial  rent. 
He  says,  “ In  my  opinion  a fail-  rent  should  be  such  as 
having  regard  to  the  property  and  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, and  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  tenant, 
can  be  paid  out  of  the  return  from  the  labour  and 
capital  expended  as  a whole  . . . through  good  years 
and  through  bad  years  without  having  to  apply  in  bad 
years  for  any  abatement  or  reduction,  while  it  leaves  to 
the  tenant  a fair  average  remuneration  for  the  labour 
and  capital  invested.”  Thatishis  definitionof  a fair  rent. 

3860.  Of  course  he  had  reference  to  past  experience 
of  prices? — We  have  nothing  to  say  to  that. 

3861.  But  Ins  experience  is  different  from  past 
years  1— -Well,  my  experience  is  as  a farmer  who  com- 
menced in  1849 — I was  educated  by  Jolin  Morton  and 
I commenced  farming  in  1849,  and  I have  been  farm- 
ing very  largely  since,  and  my  experience  of  prices 
then,  and  the  prices  of  the  present  day,  is  that  they 
aro  considerably  higher  now  than  they  were  then. 

3862.  Then  you  argue  from  that  that  the  prices 
fixed  in  1886,  ought  to  be  similarly  considered  the 


fall  has  taken  place  even  up  to  the  present  time  ? — I 
argue  that  any  rents  which  were  changed  in  1881 
ought  to  meet  the  contingencies  of  bad  seasons,  and 
they  should  also  have  met  the  contingencies  of  bad 
prices.  We  should  go  by  our  experience. 

3863.  But  the  experience  you  have  had  for  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years  prior  to  1881  or  1882,  would  not 
give  you  any  idea  of  the  future  ? — We  were  quite  well 
aware  that  the  prices  of  1875  and  onwards  were  in! 
dated  prices  and  they  were  beginning  to  come  down 
even  in  1881,  and  should  have  been  taken  into 
consideration.  For  that  reason  I say  judicial  rents 
should  not  be  disturbed. 

3864.  Mr.  Neligam — That  is  as  a matter  of  theory 
but  as  a matter  of  practice,  Mr  Milward,  do  you  find 
that  men  can  meet  those  rents  with  as  much  ease  as 
they  did  in  1881  ? — I think  they  could  if  they  acted 
in  the  same  way  as  in  1881,  and  did  not  submit  to 
combination.  The  result  of  combination  is  that  a 
tenant,  when  pushed,  need  not  sell  his  cow  but  hold 
on  to  it  and  speculate  upon  his  landlord’s  money. 

3865.  Mr.  Knipe — Would  that  combination  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  Sub-Commissioners  finding  it 
necessary  to  give  a further  reduction  from  1885  to 
the  present,  more  than  they  did  from  the  passing  of 
the  Act  down  to  1885  ? — I think  the  tendency  of 
public  opinion,  as  evidenced,  has  brought  that  about 
with  several  of  our  Commissioners.  I have  cases  in 
which  they  have  reduced  rents  by  48  per  cent.,  subject 
to  appeal,  and  I have  reported  to  the  landlord  that  it 
was  a most  unfair  reduction — 48  per  cent.  The  Sub- 
Commissioners  at  the  present  day  appear  to  me  to  be 
going  wild. 

3866.  But  your  opinion  is  that  the  rents  fixed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act,  which  came  into  operation  in 
1881,  are  too  high  rents  ? — No,  I don’t  say  that. 

3867.  I understood  from  you  that  the  court  valuers 
did  not  take  time  to  inspect  the  land  properly,  and, 
secondly,  that  the  rents  fixed  were  unfair  rents  and 
high  rents  ? — Either  up  or  down — I never  said  too 
high  ; I said  they  were  up  and  down,  that  some  ten- 
ants only  received  7 per  cent,  while  others  had  received 
22  per  cent.,  and  therefore  the  judgments  had  not 
given  satisfaction  because  they  were  not  equal. 

3868.  The  President. — I think  your  contention  was 
that  they  were  so  haphazard  that  they  were  of  no 
value  one  way  or  another  ? — Very  much  that,  my 
lord.  It  is  my  experience. 

3869.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
now  are  in  as  good  a monetary  condition  as  they  were 
in  1881 — the  time  of  the  beginning  of  fixing  the  fair 
rents  ? — I think  they  are  on  the  whole.  I think  they 
are  holding  a very  much  larger  amount  of  stock 
than  they  ever  held  before,  and  our  agricultural 
returns  show  that. 

3870.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  are  you  not  aware,  that 
store  cattle  have  reduced  considerably,  for  the  last 
two  years  in  value  ? — In  point  of  numbers  they  are 
not  going  down.  Last  year — the  year  1885 — was 
one  of  the  highest  years  for  stock  that  we  had — the 
highest  in  numbers,  mind. 

3871.  But  I am  speaking  of  price  ? — Oh,  the 
prices  have  gone  down  on  the  prices  of  1885, 
but  not  on  the  prices  of  1855.  As  to  the  working  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  (Ireland),  1885,  I place 
in  your  hands,  my  lord,  a table  that  I have  pre- 
pared as  to  the  position  of  landlords  and  tenants  under 
the  Purchase  Act.  (See  Return  III.)  I have  taken  it 
that  suppose  the  rent — the  net  judicial  rent  fixed  after 
paying  tithes  and  quit  rents — was  £100.  From  that 
the  deductions  by  me  from  the  £100,  net,  would  be 
credit  to  the  tenants,  bailiff’s  fees,  law  costs,  arrears 
lost,  and  allowances  for  losses,  say  ten  per  cent.  I 
have  allowed  poor  rates,  the  landlord’s  half  of  the 
poor  rates,  two  and  a-half  per  cent. ; I have  allowed 
income  tax  two  and  a-half  per  cent.,  taking  an 
average ; and  I have  allowed  agency  commission  five 
per  cent.  That  is  to  say  twenty  per  cent,  out  of 
the  £100  which  is  received  by  the  landlord.  Some 
people  say  that  is  rather  too  much,  but  I have  taken 
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it  as  a full  average.  Tliat  would  leave  him  .£80  a 
year  for  every  £100  of  net  rents  he  receives.  To  get 
bis  £80  a year,  if  he  gets  his  money  invested  at  three 
and  a-half  per  cent,  less  income  tax,  he  can  sell  his 
property  at  a trifle  under  twenty-four  years’  purchase. 
If  he  can  get  four  per  cent,  he  can  afford  to  sell  it  at 
twenty-one.  At  anything  he  choses  to  sell  below 
those  figures  he  cuts  down  his  income.  If  he  sells  at 
sixteen  years’  purchase,  at  three  and  a-half  per  cent., 
he  will  only  secure  £54,  and,  if  at  four  per  cent.,  £62. 
Now  take  the  other  side  and  see  the  tenant’s  position. 
He  has  to  pay  a fixed  rent  of  £100  at  present.  His 
fature  payments,  supposing  he  borrows  the  money  at 
forty-nine  years,  will  be  the  interest,  whatever  it  comes 
to.  He  has  got  to  charge  himself  with  the  debits  which 
were  formerly  put  to  the  landlord.  Now,  amongst 
these  debits  is  the  very  important  item  of  credit. 
He  has  to  pay  his  interest  on  the  day  appointed — 
with  the  rents  he  never  did  pay  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed. The  usual  thing  in  Ireland  was  a running 
gale  of  six  months  credit,  and  he  had  his  chances  of 
arrears  and  allowances.  I put  these  chances  down 
at  ten  per  cent. 

3872.  The  President. — Do  you  think  it  is  an  advan- 
tage to  the  tenant  to  be  allowed  to  run  into  arrears  ? 
— No ; but  he  is  taking  advantage  of  it.  He  will 
have  to  pay  the  poor  rates  now  allowed  by  the  land- 
lord, say  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  income  tax, 
say  2£  per  cent,  more ; and  altogether  I consider 
he  will  have  to  pay  or  add  to  his  interest  from 
£10  to  £15  a year.  Now,  in  case  he  buys  at 
twenty-four  years’  purchase,  it  would  be  £2,400,  and 
he  would  have  to  pay  £96  a year  interest,  and  he 
would  have  to  pay  these  debits,  £15,  bringing  it  up 
to  £111,  or  if  he  buys  at  twenty  years’  purchase  it 
will  come  to  £95. 

3873.  By  this  transaction  both  landlord  and  tenant 
must  lose? — Either  one  or  other.  The  vendor 
has  to  buy  up  the  head  rents  and  tithes;  quit 
rents,  twenty-five  years’  purchase  ; tithes,  twenty-two 
and  a-half  years’  purchase  ; and  head  rents,  whatever 
you  can  get  for  them — say  twenty-five ; so  that  if 
the  landlord  sells  at  eighteen  years’  purchase,  and  buys 
up  the  charges  at  the  figures  I have  stated,  he  will 
not  really  get  more  than  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  pur- 
chase for  his  property.  If  he  is  prepared  to  sacrifice 
the  interests  of  himself  and  his  family,  of  course  he 
can  do  so,  but  unless  he  is  so  prepared  lie  cannot  sell. 

3874.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  you  come  to  twenty-four 
years’  purchase  ? — If  I am  wrong  in  saying  £80  is  the 
percentage  available  of  the  £100 — one  gentleman  says 
I am  nearly  five  per  cent,  wrong — that  will  bring  up 
the  interest  to  £85,  and  still  put  the  landlord  into  a 
worse  position  as  regards  the  future  of  his  family.  In 
my  opinion  no  man  selling  land  can  invest  his  money 
at  a higher  rate  of  interest  than  three  and  a-half  per 
cent.,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  accept  an  inferior  secu- 
rity to  that  he  is  giving  up.  Therefore,  unless  the 
landlords  are  philanthropic  enough  to  come  forward 
and  submit  to  a loss,  in  my  opinion,  they  cannot  sell. 

3875.  We  have  it  put  in  evidence  before  us  that 
the  feeling  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland  would  be  against 
purchasing  at  any  price  which  would  increase  their 
present  rent  beyond  what  it  is  ? — I am  perfectly  cer- 
tain, sir,  they  will  not  come  forward  and  buy  unless 
they  get  a tangible  reduction — not  to  any  extent. 

3876.  Unless  there  is  a tangible  reduction? — Un- 
less they  get  a tangible  reduction.  If  you  show  them 
that  they  will  only  get  three  or  four  per  cent,  re- 
duction they  will  not  come  forward. 

3877.  Have  you  calculated,  then,  how  many  years’ 
purchase  the  landlord  will  have  to  take  in  order  that 
the  tenant  should  in  all  cases  be  kept  within  the  pre- 
sent rent? — You  will  get  it  on  the  table.  I have 
given  you  all  years’  purchase,  from  twenty-five  to 
seventeen. 

3878.  What  time  does  your  return  show  that  the 
tenant  could  purchase  without  extra  payment? — 
About  twenty  years. 

3879.  And,  accordingly,  if  the  landlord  would  accept 


twenty  years  purchase  he  will  get  only  £68  5s.  in-  Oct.  so,  i8S6. 
stead  of  £80  ? — Yes,  about  that.  Mr  D^",on 

3880.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  order  to  get  a reason-  A.  Milward. 
ably  secured  income,  the  landlord’s  £80,  you  say, 

would  be  reduced  to  £68? — £68. 

3881.  At  3J  per  cent.  ? — If  he  takes  twenty  years’ 
purchase. 

3882.  Of  course  any  purchase  below  twenty  years 
would  make  his  reduction  greater? — Very  much 
greater.  I do  not  touch  upon  the  legal  position  of 
the  matter,  because  that  is  not  my  business.  My 
business  as  a valuer  is  to  put  this  before  my  em- 
ployers, and  I have  compiled  these  tables  for  the 
purpose. 

3883.  Have  you  seen  Mr.  Fottrell’s  tables  ? — I have 
not. 

3884.  And  you  don’t  know  how  they  compare  with 
yours? — I do  not. 

3885.  Mr.  Neligcvn. — They  would  be  very  much  the 
same,  except  that  Mr.  Fottrell  does  not  charge  the 
landlord  with  the  outgoings? — Well,  they  are  abso- 
lutely necessary. 

3886.  The  President. — Referring  to  the  tenant’s 
side  of  the  affair,  you  think  on  most  estates  the  tenant 
does  get  £10  a year  in  allowances,  improvements, 

&c.  ? —I  think  he  will  get  a great  deal  of  it,  my  lord  ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I have  included  in  that  £10 
a year  what  I consider  would  be  something  for  his 
loss  of  credit.  If  a man  has  to  pay  punctually  to  the 
day  the  loss  to  his  credit  is  something  serious.  He 
has  to  either  go  to  the  bank,  who  will  charge  him  6 
per  cent.,  or  he  has  to  sell  his  cattle  at  a reduced 
price,  for  he  must  find  the  money  by  a certain  day. 

Now  he  can  come  to  the  agent  and  say,  “ I have  not 
got  the  money  to-day,  I want  some  time,  my  pig  is 
not  fat,”  and  so  on,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  gets 
not  time. 

3887.  We  have  it  as  a matter  of  fact  that  the 
Commissioners  can  and  do  give  some  time? — They 
may  give  some  little  time,  but  my  experience  of  these 
receivable  orders  is  that  if  the  money  is  not  paid 
within  a limited  time,  say  one  month,  one  gets  into 
correspondence  with  the  solicitors.  I know  in  cases 
of  purchase  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act, 
where  the  interest  is  paid  by  receivable  orders  that 
the  tenants  have  to  pay  on  a fixed  day.  Really,  the 
only  experience  we  have  of  land  purchase  is  under  the 
Church  Temporalities  and  the  Land  Act  1870  Acts. 

3888.  According  to  this  table  a tenant  could  only 
get  a reduction  of  rent  if  he  gets  his  land  under  nine- 
teen years’  purchase — about  eighteen  years’  purchase? 

— Yes,  and  I say  if  the  landlord  sells  at  eighteen 
years’  purchase,  he  must  be  a dead  loser. 

3889.  Mr.  Neiigan. — And  at  eighteen  years’  pur- 
chase, which  would  only  make  it  worth  the  tenant’s 
while  to  buy,  the  landlord  would  be  brought  down 
from  £80  to  £61  ? — Yes. 

3890.  That  is,  for  every  nominal  £100  he  would  be 
receiving  £61 1— Yes. 

3891.  And  you  say  the  nominal  £100  represents 
really  £80? — Yes,  and  I say  if  I take  credit  for  these 
contingencies  it  ought  to  be  a perfectly  safe  £80. 

Then,  as  far  as  the  tenants  are  concerned,  I have  al- 
ready stated  to  you  that  I have  had  vast  experience 
by  living  amongst  this  class  of  people.  I have  seen 
the  results  of  purchasing  under  the  Act  of  1870,  and 
I have  observed  that  they  were  not  satisfactory.  The 
tenants  who  purchase  under  this  new  system  must 
have  all  sorts  of  legal  difficulties  to  meet.  Those 
legal  difficulties,  so  far  as  I am  going  to  speak  of 
them,  are  the  settlements  amongst  their  children. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  by  one  case.  A man  dies,  and 
the  eldest  son  comes  into  the  whole  farm.  But  there 
happens  to  be  a widow  and  other  children.  If  the 
deceased  farmer  happens  tahave  made  a will  charging 
the  property  the  eldest  son  is  swamped  ; or,  if  no  will 
is  made,  the  younger  children  lose  all  share  of  his 
property.  This  is,  I say,  a very  serious  difficulty 
which  has  to  be  encountered  so  far  as  the  tenants 
are  concerned. 

S 2 
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Oct.  20, 1886,  38  92.  The  President. — But  the  new  system  prevents  if  the  rents  were  fairly  adjusted  we  could  get  on  far 

Mr  Dawson  sub-division  1 — Practically,  the  tenants  cannot  sub-  better  in  every  sense  for  both  sides,  than  it  would  be 

A.  MUward.  divide  for  forty- nine  years,  but  this  is  a very  serious  for  either  if  sales  are  carried  out  under  the  Act. 

matter  for  them.  I have  put  it  before  them  myself,  3901.  The  President. — You  don’t  think  the  present 
several  times.  double  ownership  is  practically  a great  disadvantage  ? 

3893.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  — I do  not.  My  idea  has  been  for  many  many  years 

to  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  ? — I don’t  think  that  peasant  proprietorship  would  be  a great  mistake  in 

it  is  for  the  advantage  of  the  small  farmer — the  man  this  country,  and  I base  that  opinion  entirely  on  my 

under  £30  or  £40  a year — to  become  a land  owner,  experience  of  having  lived  among  these  people  in  an 

I have  travelled  over  a considerable  part  of  the  open  country — having  no  gentleman  within  six  miles  of 

Continent,  and  I have  studied  there  the  condition  of  me.  I have  lived  entirely  amongst  the  people  for  thirty- 
the  peasant  proprietors.  I do  not  think  it  is  very  five  years,  and  I know  as  much  of  their  habits  and 
satisfactory.  In  fact  I was  sent  out  by  the  Royal  ways  as  most  men. 

Agricultural  Society  of  Ireland  as  one  of  their  Com-  3902.  Then  your  views  on  the  whole  as  to  purchase 
missioners  to  Denmark  and  the  north  of  Europe.  are  entirely  adverse  to  doing  anything  in  that  direc- 

3894.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  study  that  particular  ques-  tion  1 — I think  it  would  not  work  out  well. 

tion  ? — Not  that  particular  question,  but  the  butter  3902a.  Well  now,  what  do  you  say  as  to  prices  ? — 
question.  And  while  there  I made  it  my  business  to  You  have  got  the  scale  of  prices  which  has  appeared 
make  every  inquiry  regarding  the  system  of  peasant  — chiefly  compiled  from  Purdon’s  Almanac.  It  has 
proprietary.  I found  that  the  peasant  proprietors  been  quoted  in  all  directions.  I am  not  going  to  say 
were  mortgaged  up  to  the  hilt.  In  Denmark  I found  that  that  is  wrong  as  regards  prices  generally,  where 
that  the  tenants  who  had  purchased  were,  every  one  we  have  really  any  tangible  reports  to  get,  of  prices, 
of  them  nearly,  mortgaged  to  the  full  amount  of  the  But  I do  think  that  scale  is  very  much  \v  rong  as  regards 
rent.  the  prices  of  store  cattle,  and  is  not  to  be  relied  upon 

3895.  The  President. — You  do  not  look  forward  with  respect  to  them.  These  prices  are  simply  taken 

to  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  their  holdings  as  a from  newspaper  reports  which  are  compiled  by  sending 
solution  of  the  difficulties  that  beset  Ireland  at  this  a reporter  to  the  fair  green.  There  the  reporter  asks 
moment  ? — I do  not,  my  lord.  I have  had  consider-  me  or  any  one  else  he  meets — what  have  you  sold  or 
able  experience  on  a large  estate  I managed.  The  how  much  you  have  got,  but  he  does  not  give  any 
fee-simple  holders  on  the  Commonage,  which  extended  description  of  what  the  animals  were,  so  that  we 
over  a very  large  district  in  the  neighbourhood  were  cannot  rely  on  the  prices  in  any  way.  I know  many 
the  most  unhappy  crew  that  I ever  had  before  me.  instances  in  which  these  reports  have  been  quite 

3896.  You  don’t  think  that  the  tenants  as  a class,  absurd.  Cases  where  individuals  were  put  down  as 

are  anxious  for  purchase  l—I  have  had  very  few  of  having  disposed  of  animals  at  a certain  price,  but 
them  showing  any  such  anxiety.  Not  one  has  where  I know  they  did  not  get  anything  like  the 
asked  me  to  sell,  and  those  whom  I have  asked  figure,  and  on  the  other  hand  I know  cases  where  the 
to  buy  have  positively  refused  to  have  anything  to  sellers  got  much  more  than  the  price  put  down.  Be- 
do  with  purchase.  I have  here  some  documents  sides  you  must  recollect  that  the  quality  and  condition 
which  have  been  published  by  the  Land  Commission,  of  the  store  cattle  causes  such  a change  in  their  value, 
very  plausibly  indeed,  putting  forward  the  advan-  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  form  any  judgment  from 
tages  of  this  sort  of  thing,  but  I do  not  agree  with,  the  prices  mentioned  in  the  report  unless  you  actually 
them.  saw  the  cattle. 

3897.  Do  you  think  the  objection  which,  you  find  3903  From  185 6 to  1876,  the  prices  ran  up  1 — Dp  to 

to  exist  would  be  reduced  by  extending  the  term,  1876  or  1878,  they  ran  up  to  a very  high  rate — far  be  - 
and  lowering  the  yearly  payment! — Of  course  it  yond  what  they  were  in  1856.  Some  of  them  have  gone 
would  be  reduced  by  extending  the  term,  but  at  the  back  a good  deal,  but  at  the  same  time  they  are,  I think, 
sametimewe  have  the  term  now  extended  to  a gener-  much  higher  than  they  were  in  1856.  Iknowmyselfl 
ation  and  a-half,  and  we  cannot  go  beyond  that,  have  given  prices  in  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  to  men  they  will  have  that  were  considerably  higher  than  any  in  my  books 
the  land  free  after  two  or  three  generations  to  come,  for  that  time.  I have  my  books  here — but  they  are 
They  would  not  look  at  it  under  such  terms.  The  only,  just  as  unreliable  as  the  newspaper  reports  for  the 
thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  reduce  the  interest,  simple  reason  that  we  have  not  got  the  animals  before 
Then  as  far  as  the  landlord’s  side  of  the  question  our  eyes.  I think  that  the  drop  in  store  cattle  from 
goes  the  deposit  of  one-fifth  is  a very  fatal  objection.  1875  to  1886,  has  been  as  follows  Three-year  old 
It  has  already  been  proved  to  upset  the  system.  I beasts  in  1875,  worth  £20,  have  come  down  to  be  worth 
know  of  several  cases  where  the  mortgagees  refused  £17inl886;  three-year  old  beasts,  worth  £18  in  1875, 
to  allow  their  money  to  remain  out,  and  the  land-  have  come  down  to  be  only  worth  £15  in  1886;  three- 
lords  not  able  to  sell  in  consequence.  year  old  beasts  worth  £16  in  1875,  have  comedown  to 

3898.  Do  you  think  if  that  could  be  dispensed  be  worth  only  £13  in  1886.  These  would  be  good 

with  there  would  be  sufficient  security  without  the  store  cattle.  Two-year  olds  worth  £14  in  1875,  would 
one-fifth  deposit!— I don’t  see  it.  I cannot  see  how  be  only  worth  £11  10s.  in  1886;  two-year  olds 
you  could  give  all  the  money  to  the  Irish  tenants  worth  £12  in  1875,  would  be  only  value  for  £10  in 
without  leaving  some  margin.  1886 ; and  two-year  olds,  value  for  £10  in  1875, 

3899.  Sir  James  Caird. — Butifthere  wasa  valuable  would  be  worth  £8  in  1886.  One-year  olds  worth£12 

tenant-right  in  the  place? — The  tenant-right  in  the  in  1875,  would  be  worth  £8  in  1886 ; yearlings  worth 
South  of  Ireland  is  so  very  fictitious  a figure  that  it  £10  in  1875,  would  be  worth  £7  10s.  Od.  in  the  present 
would  not  be  safe  to  rely  upon  it.  The  tenants  im-  year;  one-year  olds  worth  £8  in  1875,  would  be  worth 
provements  as  a rule  are  very  small,  and  therefore  £6  in  1886;  one  year  olds  worth  £7  in  1875,  would  be 
the  tenant-right  or  specified  value  of  the  farm  entirely  worth  £5  in  1886 ; and  one-year  olds  worth  £6  in  1875, 
depends  on  the  caprice  of  the  purchaser.  If  you  would  be  worth  £4  in  1886.  £5  and  £4  cattle  are 
wanted  to  turn  him  out,  he  having  failed  to  pay  up  practically  unsaleable — these  are  a very  inferior 
liis  instalments,  you  would  have  to  bring  the  farm  description  of  mountainy  cattle.  I think  the  causes 
into  an  adverse  market,  and  of  course  it  would  sell  for  in  the  falling  off  of  the  prices  of  storecattle  were  the 
nothing,  so  that  really  my  opinion  is  that-  it  would  be  reduction  in  the  prices  of  meat,  and  the  bad  sale  for 
no  use  even  to  give  all  the  money.  stores  in  England  and  Scotland,  owing  to  bad  crops  of 

3900.  Your  opinion  seems  to  go  to  tliis,  that  the  roots  and  hay  for  the  last  year  or  two.  By  this  reason 
interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  so  far,  would  be  our  export  of  store  cattle  has  been  very  much  curtailed, 
a bar  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  purchase,  and  that  I further  think  that  a cause  of  falling  off  has  been  the 
they  should  not  adopt  the  purchase  clause  ? — My  opi-  over-production  of  cattle — a matter  which  has  already 
nion  is  this,  that  if  the  country  could  settle  down,  and  begun  to  cure  itself. 
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3904.  Mr.  Knipe. — Am  I to  understand  you  to  say 
that  cattle  value  from  £4  to  £5  are  practically  the  same 
price  for  the  last  ten'  years? — No ; I say  cattle  which 
ten  years  ago  would'  be  worth  £5,  would  be  very  poor 
indeed. 

3905.  But  your  contention  is,  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  that  class  of  cattle  ? — I say  they  are, unsale- 
able. If  you  bring  them  into  the  markets  you  must 
take  them  home  again,  for  there  is  no  demand  for  them. 

8906.  That  is  not  my  experience.  In  the  North  of 
Ireland  that  is  the  class  of  cattle  we  are  entirely  depend- 
ing on.  The  graziers  buy  them? — I am  referring  to 
little  half-starved  yearlings,  which  would  be  worth  £5 
in  1875.  Such  cattle  would  be  sent  home  again  to  us 
if  we  had  them  at  a fair  or  market — people  would  not 
ask  the  price  of  them.  I say  this,  that  the  quality  of 
that  class  of  cattle  is  very  seriously  different  from  what 
it  was  ten  years  ago.  We  could  not  sell  them  now. 
About  two  months  ago  I heard  a dispute  between  two 
gentlemen  about  the  quality  of  such  cattle.  One  asked 
the  other  to  turn  round,  and  pointing  to  a large  num- 
ber of  beasts — requested  him  to  say  how  many  of  these 
cattle  he  would  buy.  The  other  replied  that,  there 
were  indeed  very  few  of  them  which  he  would  buy. 

3907.  That  is  not  our  experience  in  the  North  of 

Ireland.  Where  are  you  speaking  of? — I am  speaking 
of  Kilkenny 

3908.  You  are  only  speaking  for  a part  of  Ireland  ? 
— I am  speaking  for  Kilkenny  and  Waterford,  from 
thirty  to  forty  miles  around  me.  Now,  as  regards  the 
importation  of  meat  from  foreign  ports,  I think  that 
has  affected  the  prices  of  meat  at  home  to  a certain 
extent,  but  not  at  all  to  the  extent  that  is  supposed, 
I have  here  the  agricultural  reports  for  Great  Britain 
for  1885, showing  what  the  value  of  live  and  dead  meat 
imported  from  foreign  parts  is  annually  per  head  of  the 
population.  In  1875  it  was  9s.  lid.  j in  1883,  which 
was  the  highest  year,  during  the  period  it  went  up  to 
15s.  1(M. ; in  1884  it  was  14s.  2d,  and  in  1885  it  was 
13s.  3d., while  in  the  year  1886  up  to  the  present  time 
the  importations  are  less  by  17^  per  cent,  than  they 
were  in  1884 ; that  is  a very  small  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  meat  consumed  per  head  of  the  population. 

3909.  The  President — Do  you  know  what  that  quan- 
tity is  ? — It  can  only  be  estimated.  There  is  no  detailed 
return  of  that,  but  take  it  as  low  as  3s.  per  week  per 
head,  in  round  numbers  it  would  be  £7  1 6s.  a year. 
The  proportion  between  14s.  2d.  and  £7  16s.  would  be 
very  small.  Looking  at  the  matter  in  this  light  we 
must  seek  for  some  other  cause  for  the  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  cattle  than  foreign  importation. 

3910.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  other  cause  ? 

In  my  opinion  the  want  of  employment  in  England 

has  been  the  absolute  cause  of  it. 

3911.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  state  of  trade? — The 
state  of  trade.  We  hear  a good  deal  of  talk  about 
the  results  of  foreign  importation  and  that  sort  of 
thing,  but  as  far  as  meat  is  concerned  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  artizan  class  in  England  who  were 
formerly  our  best  customers  are  now  glad  to  be  able 
to  feed  their  children  with  dry  bread  in  a great  many 
cases. 

3912.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  to  the  diminished 
home  consumption  you  attribute  the  fall  in  the  price 
of  cattle  more  than  to  anything  else? — Of  course.  I 
don’t  think  you  could  get  it  in  any  clearer  way  than 
by  going  through  these  government  tables — these 
agricultural  returns. 

3913.  Mr.  Knipe.— Do  you  think  that  the  number 
of  cattle  we  are  getting  from  America  at  the  present 
time,  both- alive  and  dead*  would  not  affect  the  prices 
very  considerably  ? — Certainly  not. 

3914.  Certainly  not  ^Certainly  not.  I have  tlie 
returns  here  showing  imports  from  all  parts,  including 
America. 

3915.  Mr.  Neligan. — According  to  these  figures-the 
importation  would  be  a simple  mouthful? — I am  pre- 
pared to  show  you  from  the  cattle  returns  that,  the 
cattle  imported,  alive  and  dead,  are  only  a mouthful. 

3916.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  we  not  have  higher 


prices  for  our  home  meat  if  there  was  not  such  a large  Oct  ie,  i$8«. 
quantity  of  foreign  cattle  and  meat  coming  in  every  Mf 
week  ?— I think  that  the  prices  as  affecting  Ireland  A.  Milwwd, 
are  caused  by  what  I am  about  to  produce  to  you.  I 
have  here  the  returns  showing  the  ports  at  which 
American  and  all  other  cattle  came  in.  Cattle  come 
from  Denmark,  Belgium,  the  Channel  Islands,  Nor- 
way, Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  These  returns  prove  that  the  bulk  of  the 
cattle  coming  into  the  country  from  America  arid 
Canada  are  landed  at  three  ports.  The  first  of  these 
is  Glasgow,  the  next  is  Liverpool,  and  the  next 
London.  Now,  Irish  cattle  are  chiefly  landed  at 
Liverpool  and  Glasgow,  and  as  a matter  of  sequence 
the  foreign  cattle  from  America  meet  us  there  and  we 
are  severely  hit  by  them  as  far  as  our  local  markets 
are  concerned.  But  take  the  whole  of  England  in 
1884,  the  imports  from  all  countries  of  cattle  was 
424,664.  The  gross  number  of  cattle  in  the  country 
that  year  was  10,422,762.  Now  take  the  cattle  to  be 
slaughtered  before  they  are  three  years  old  it  would 
mean  that  the  average  consumption  of  cattle  would  be 
somewhere  a little  under  4,000,000.  What  we  have 
then  to  compare  is  between  this  4,000,000  and  the 
420,000  imported,  so  that  I cannot  see  in  what  way 
we  have  lost  that  great  reduction  in  price  by  importa- 
tion. Now,  take  the  prices  in  the  Liverpool,  London, 
and  Glasgow  markets.  In  1875,  in  LiverpQol,  meat 
by  the  carcase  was  five  pence  to  eight  pence  per  pound. 

It  went  from  five  pence  halfpenny  to  seven  pence 
halfpenny,  from  five  pence  farthing  to  seven  pence 
farthing  in  consecutive  years,  and  it  is  in  1884  four 
pence  halfpenny  to  six  pence  halfpenny  per  pound. 

That  would  be  a difference  of  about  a halfpenny  in 
the  pound,  or  4s.  6 d.  in  the  hundredweight.  Take 
Glasgow,  take  London,  in  every  town  we  look,  to,  it 
will  be  found  to  be  the  same,  that  the  cattle  tumbled 
down  in  price,  and  that  meat  became  from  a half- 
penny to  three  farthings  per  pound  lower. 

3917.  Inside  how  many  years  ? — Inside  the  last  ten 
years.  I am  only  taking  the  returns  given  us  by  the 
Government.  We  can  only -take  . them. 

3918.  That  is  not  the  experience  of  farmers  gene 
rally  ? — But  there  are  the  facts  from  the  authorized 
returns. 

3919.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  do  riot  deny  the  fall  .in 
the  price,  but  you  attribute  it  to  want  of  home  con- 
sumption. and  not  to  the  importation  of-  cattle.?— 

Yes. 

3920.  In  other  words,  you  attribute  it  to  another 
cause  than  the  introduction . of  foreign  cattle? — Yes, 
and  I prove  it  from  the  figures  given  us  by  the  Govern- 
ment. 

3921.  Mr.'  Knipe. — But  would  you  not  expect  as  a 
natural  result  that  we  would  be  getting  higher  prices 
for  our  home-made  beef  if  we  had  not  such  a large 
amount  coming  annually  from  America  ? — I do  not 
think  you  would  under  the  present  state  of  trade  in 
England. 

3922.  But  if  trade  in  England  were  better,  we 
would? — I don’t  think  it  would  make  much  differ- 
ence. If  you  study  the  returns  of  imports  for  the 
last  twenty  years  you  will  find  that  the  increase  in 
live  cattle  is  very  small,  but  there  is  a considerable 
increase  in  dead  meat. 

3923.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  the  dead  meat  of 
course  equally  affects  the  market? — The  dead  meat 
affects  the  market  to  a certain  extent ; but  taking  the 
returns  and  the  total  of  live  and  dead  meat  per  head 
you  will  find  that  it  has  only  gone  up  from  6«.  2d.  to 
41s.  2d. 

3924.  ' Gan  you  give  us  the  quantity  of  imported 

meat  in  eaoh  case — the  same  as  you  have  done  with 
regard  to  cattle  ? — I could  do  it,  but  I have  not  got  it 
made  out  now.  ! 1 

3925.  It  “is- very  considerable  ? — I know  it  is  very 
considerable.  Take -the  year  1865  : the  total  of 
meat  per  head  was  Gsi'.Qd.  Then  it  went  on  at  that 
rate  until  the  year  1874,  and  from  the  year  1874*it 
began  to  grow. 

3926.  That  is  the  dead  meat  ? — The  live  and  dead 
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meat  from  1874  began  to  grow.  In  1875  it  was  9s. 
11(2. ; in  1876  it  was  11s.  4(2. ; and  it  has  been  the 
double  figure  ever  since — 11s.  and  12s.  and  so  on  up 
to  the  present. 

3927.  That  is  a very  considerable  addition? — Of 
course  it  is  a very  considerable  addition.  But  in  1875 
we  had  no  complaints  of  the  bad  prices. 

3928.  I am  not  disputing — quite  the  contrary — 
your  belief  that  the  fall  in-prices  has  very  much  arisen 
from  the  depressed  state  of  trade  in  England.  You 
argue  that  in  1875  the  import  was  high  and  there  was 
no  complaint,  and  in  1878  it  went  on  higher  and  there 
was  no  question  of  the  depression  in  the  price  of  live 
stock.  It  is  only  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
we  have  had  the  depression  in  the  value  ? — Yes. 

3929.  The  President. — I believe  wheat  is  practically 
very  little  grown  in  Ireland  ? — Practically  the  price  of 
wheat  does  not  affect  us  very  much  now.  The  growth 
of  wheat  has  gone  down  enormously  in  Ireland.  Our 
people  have  turned  from  eating  other  things  to  eat 
bread  : they  get  the  advantage  of  the  low  price  of 
wheat  imported  from  foreign  ports  as  much  as  others. 

3930.  If  they  use  the  wheat  imported,  therefore 
they  gain  ? — Therefore  they  gain  as  much  in  propor- 
tion as  any  other  part  of  the  population  by  having 
cheap  bread. 

3931.  Well,  as  to  oats? — The  prices  of  oats  have 
ranged  low  for  the  last  two  or  three  years,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I may  observe  that  the  crops  of  potatoes 
which  have  been  grown  in  Ireland  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years  tended  to  meet  the  difference  in  the  value 
of  oats.  Of  course,  when  the  people  had  no  potatoes 
they  had  to  eat  a great  quantity  of  oats.  I am 
speaking  now  of  the  small  class  of  farmers  having 
from  ten  to  twenty  acres  of  ground.  We  know  the 
way  they  live  and  the  way  they  must  live.  No  farm 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  acres  can  give  a man  beef  and 
mutton — that  is  quite  clear.  The  price  of  barley  is 
excessively  low  tins  year,  the  reason  being  that  it  is 
damaged  by  inferior  quality.  But  it  has  been  a full 
average  crop  for  some  years  past,  and  a fair  price  has 
been  paid  for  good  qualities. 

3932.  What  about  beans? — They  are  practically 
not  grown. 

3933.  And  flax? — Practically  farmers  in  the  South 
of  Ireland  know  nothing  about  flax.  It  is  a crop  un- 
known to  us. 

3934.  We  now  come  to  the  butter  ? — The  price  has 
ranged  low  for  the  last  two  years,  and  is  still  lower 
than  the  prices  that  prevailed  a few  years  ago.  There 
is  a return  compiled  from  the  Cork  butter  markets 
for  a great  many  years  past  showing  the  extraor- 
dinary way  butter  went  up  in  price.  You  will  see 
averages  made  out  in  periods  of  ten  years.  The 
return  has  been  prepared  by  one  of  the  Cork  butter 
merchants,  and  a most  valuable  return  it  is. 

3935.  Mr.  Neligan. — Where  has  it  been  printed  ? 
— It  has  been  privately  printed  by  Mr.  Clanchy, 
butter  merchant,  Cork,  but  he  has  not  carried  it  on 
from  the  year  1884.  I think  the  price  of  butter  is 
nearly  as  much,  if  not  quite  as  much,  affected  by  the 
depression  in  trade  in  England  as  meat.  Of  course 
butterine  has  come  in  to  affect  the  inferior  class  of 
butter  very  much,  but  I think  the  depression  of  trade 
is  principally  the  cause.  Now,  as  to  the  price  of 
labour,  in  my  experience  the  price  of  labour  per  man 
has  increased,  but  I do  not  think  that  on  large  farms 
the  cost  of  labour  per  acre  has  increased  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  interfere  with  the  farm  returns. 

3936.  Owing  to  the  introduction  of  machinery  ? — 
My  opinion  is,  that  on  large  farms  where  labour  was 
an  important  item,  the  introduction  of  machinery  has 
cut  down  the  expenditure  on  labour  very  considerably. 

2937.  And,  of  course,  in  many  cases  the  farmer  and 
his  family  do  the  whole  work  ?— In  the  cases  of  small 
farmers  the  price  of  labour  does  not  affect  them 
except  for  a day  or  two  during  harvest. 

3938.  By  some  returns  we  had  before  us  it  ap- 
peared that  the  number  of  labourers  in  Ireland  is 


about  half  the  number  of  farmers  ? — That  would  be 
my  experience  from  general  observation. 

3939.  At  all  events,  in  a number  of  small  farms 
the  work  is  done  by  the  farmer  and  his  family  ? — By 
the  farmer  and  his  family  or  with  the  assistance  of 
a neighbour.  The  small  farmers  very  often  join  in 
helping  one  another — one  helps  to-day,  and  he  is  him, 
self  helped  to-morrow. 

3940.  The  President. — What  is  the  general  result 
of  your  remarks  as  to  prices  ? — The  general  result  of 
my  experience  as  to  prices  of  all  sorts  of  agricultural 
produce  is  that  they  are  down  twenty  per  cent,  lower 
than  they  were  ten  years  ago,  but  that  they  are  still  at 
such  a level  as  will  enable  farms  to  be  cultivated 
and  to  pay  rent. 

3941.  Supposing  there  was  to  be  a revision  of  rents 
and  a new  plan  adopted  for  settling  the  rent  in  the 
future.  Has  your  attention  been  at  all  turned  to  the 
advantages  of  a sliding  scale? — It  has  to  a very 
slight  extent.  I have  not  studied  that  question  very 
much,  nor  do  I believe  there  is  very  much  in  it, 
for  I think  the  result  would  be  this — that  when  we 
in  Ireland  slide  downwards  we  forget  to  get  up  again. 
I think  we  should  have  a great  deal  of  that.  We 
have  had  a very  striking  example  of  it  in  one  parti- 
ticular  item — with  regard  to  tithes  which  were  paid 
to  clergymen  and  to  lay  proprietors.  We  had  the 
right  to  revise  them  every  seven  years,  but  it  was 
exercised  in  a very  few  cases.  When  the  Church 
Act  of  1870  was  passed  it  began  then  to  be  a matter  of 
considerable  importance,  for  great  numbers  who  then 
had  no  further  feeling  about  reducing  them,  com- 
menced proceedings  to  have  them  revised  and  lowered, 
but  the  Government  suddenly  slipped  a clause  into  the 
Act  of  Parliament  that  they  could  not  be  revised 
any  more,  so  far  as  rectorial  tithes  were  concerned. 
That  cut  the  ground  from  under  our  feet,  and  the 
result  was  that  the  tithes  stay  as  they  are, 
notwithstanding  the  depression  and  the  reductions  of 
rents.  I am  very  much  afraid  that  the  rents  would  be 
the  same  if  there  was  a sliding  scale  introduced. 

3942.  Mr.  Rnipe. — Referring  to  the  difficulties 
which  you  say  are  in  the  way  of  the  Purchase  Act,  do 
you  not  think  that  these  difficulties  could  be  met  by 
establishing  a court  to  interfere  between  landlord  and 
tenant? — In  other  words  to  establish  compulsory 
pui'chase. 

3943.  Yes? — Well,  I think  if  you  establish  com- 
pulsory purchase  that  you  must  give  the  landlords 
the  income  they  have  been  hitherto  receiving. 
You  cannot  compel  a man  to  sell  and  reduce  his 
income,  nor  can  you  take  his  property  from  him  unless 
you  give  him  the  same  thing  as  before.  Doing  a 
thing  of  his  own  accord  is  quite  another  matter.  We 
have  had  compulsory  purchase  for  railways  and  other 
things  of  that  sort,  and  the  general  price  given  there 
is  twenty-five  years’  purchase. 

3944.  But  if  he  finds  it  to  be  his  interest  to  make  an 
arrangement  with  his  tenant? — That,  I understand,  he 
has  the  option  of  doing  now.  You  asked  me  what  did 
I say  to  compel  him  to  make  an  arrangement  with  the 
tenant  or  to  compel  him  to  sell. 

3945.  To  establish  a court  to  carry  out  the  arrange- 
ment?— Then,  I think,  you  introduce  compulsory 
purchase. 

3946.  You  would  not  approve  of  that? — No;  but 
I should  be  very  glad  to  be  bought  out  at  twenty-five 
years’  purchase — and  I am  sure  all  our  landlords 
would  be  so  too. 

3947.  Provided  one  landlord  was  willing  to  sell  and 
that  the  landlord  and  tenants  agreed,  but  that  a land- 
lord adjoining  refused  to  sell,  though  the  tenants  were 
willing  to  buy,  what  effect  would  that  produce  among 
both  classes  1— I think  it  would  be  veiy  unsatisfactory 
to  both  parties,  because  I think  the  tenants  would  be 
complaining  that  they  were  not  getting  fair  play,  and 
the  tenants  on  the  property  which  was  sold  would  be 
laughing  at  the  others,  because  they  themselves  would 
only  have  bought  because  they  got  the  land  at  a bargain. 

3948.  Would  not  the  effect  of  the  purchase  be  to 
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make  the  tenants  who  had  bought  more  industrious 
and  attentive  ? — That  is  not  my  experience.  As  I 
stated,  I have  had  large  experience  of  this  class  of 
people — fee-simple  owners  of  small  quantities  of  land. 

I have  seen  large  numbers  of  them  in  different  cases 
where  I have  been  working  on  properties,  and  it  is  not 
my  experience  that  they  were  a bit  better  off  than  the 
rent-paying  tenants.  Others  who  were  not  of  my  view 
on  this  subject  have  also  considered  the  matter,  and 
they  have  reported  to  me  since  that  they  came  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  I did.  There  was  one  man  in 
particular  who  had  a very  strong  opinion  opposed  to 
mine ; but  he  has  since  expressed  his  opinion  to  me 
that  I was  not  very  far  wrong. 

3949.  Your  experience  then  is,  that  the  less  secu- 
rity a tenant  now  has  in  a farm,  the  more  industrious 
)ie  is  1 — I did  not  say  a tenant  has  less  security  now. 
I think  he  has  a very  good  security  at  present.  He 
has  a good  tangible  security  given  him  at  present. 

3950.  But,  would  he  not  have  greater  security  if  he 
arranged  with  his  landlord  to  buy  1 — Of  course  he 
would  have  a better  security,  but  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  he  would  be  better  off.  I am  speaking  now  of 
the  owners  of  small  farms.  In  the  owners  of  large 
farms  we  would  expect  to  find  greater  intelligence  and 
a different  state  of  things. 

3951.  It  has  been  stated  here  by  a great  many  that 
the  result  would  be  the  opposite  effect  to  what  you 
have  stated  ? — I should  hope  it  would  have,  but  at  the 
same  time  I am  only  giving  you  my  opinion,  that  I 
don’t  think  it  would. 

3952.  At  all  events,  with  reference  to  the  prices  of 
cattle,  wheat,  and  oats,  you  do  admit  that  they  are 
lower  than  they  have  been  for  a number  of  years  1 — 
That  there  has  been  a temporary  reduction  for  the  last 
two  years.  We  already  see  signs  of  its  beginning  to 
get  up  again,  and  indications  that  things  will  come  to 
their  level  again. 

3953.  But  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices  ten- 
ants have  more  difficulty  in  meeting  their  demands  ? — 
Certainly,  more  difficulty. 

3954.  And  some  of  the  landlords  in  your  locality 
have  found  it  necessary  to  give  reductions  on  the  rents 
fixed  in  1882 ? — They  have  given  reductions.  I do 
not  say  on  the  judicial  rents— they  have  given  re- 
ductions, and  if  they  have,  they  have  given  them  for 
the  sake  of  good  fellowship,  and  to  prevent  any  squab- 
bling. 

3955.  But  are  there  not  complaints  all  round  from 
tenants  of  their  inability  to  pay  owing  to  this  being  a 
very  bad  year  1 — I have  already  given  you  a good  many 
proofs  that  there  is  combination  as  well  as  inability. 

3956.  I think  your  statement  only  went  this  length 
— that  there  was  a combination  to  resist  the  payment 
of  unreasonable  rents,  and  asking  for  a reduction  of 
rents,  but  that  there  is  no  intimidation  1— rl  thought  I 
made  no  such  mistake.  I thought  I went  over  the 
subject  in  such  a manner  as  to  prove  very  plainly  that 
there  was  combination,  and  that  the  combination 
was  the  result  of  intimidation. 

3957.  I thought  the  combiuation  related  only  to 
applications  for  reduction  of  rents  1— No,  I referred 
to  the  combined  circumstances  of  combination  and 
intimidation,  and  I cited  one  case  where  a man  had 


a fee-farm  grant — and  where  the  other  tenant  refused  Oct.  jo.  188«. 
to  pay  unless  he  got  a reduction  as  well  as  they.  j^"son 

3958.  Looking  at  the  present  state  of  the  country  A Milward" 
and  looking  back  for  four  years,  are  you  prepared  to 

say  whether  it  is  in  a worse  or  a better  state  now 
than  it  was  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — I should  say 
slightly  worse — but  not  much  worse.  I think  the 
country  is  not  much  worse  than  it  was  four  years  ago. 

3959.  Is  it  better  than  it  was  six  years  ago  ? — 1 f 
is  rather  better  than  it  was  six  years  ago.  I think 
from  1879  to  1882  were  the  worst  times  we  had.  We 
had  very  bad  times  as  far  as  crops  were  concerned  in 
1879  and  1880. 

3960.  But  it  is  principally  in  connexion  with  the 
demands  for  further  reductions  of  rent  that  the 
complaints  about  the  bad  times  are  made  ? — I think 
the  times  have  changed  quite  apart  from  the  reduction 
of  rents. 

3961.  But  I am  referring  to  the  combinations? — 

The  combinations  have  been  within  the  last  two  years. 

They  differ  very  much. 

3962.  But  principally  the  demand  made  has  been 
for  a reduction  of  rents,  and  it  has  been  refused — 
and  in  some  cases  the  tenants  have  combined  together  ? 

— I have  made  allowances  in  all  cases  more  or  less — 
but  excessive  demands  have  been  refused.  Where 
men  asked  30,  40  or  50  per  cent.  I have  given  20  and 
sometimes  25  per  cent,  reduction. 

3963.  Looking  at  the  low  price  of  produce  and  the 
inclement  season  we  have  had  ? — Well,  I cannot  agree 
with  you  about  the  inclemency  of  the  season — I don’t 
think  we  could  consider  it  a bad  season  until  within  a 
short  time  back — part  of  the  harvest,  but  at  the  same 
time  I may  say,  that  I got  all  my  corn  in  in  good 
condition  long  before  any  bad  weather — I am  equally 
aware  that  there  is  a vast  quantity  of  corn  all  over 
the  country  in  a very  bad  way.  I attribute  that  as 
much  to  the  careless  way  the  farmers  go  about  getting 
it  in,  as  to  the  bad  weather. 

3964.  That  does  not  apply  to  the  North  of  Ireland. 

We  have  suffered  very  severely  indeed — and  the  rivers 
are  very  much  swollen? — Yes,  within  the  last  week. 

3965.  Yes? — But  you  will  admit  that  the  middle 
of  October  is  very  late  for  harvest. 

3966.  But  we  have  had  a fortnight  or  three  weeks 
of  very  unfavourable  weather  ? — Yes. 

3967.  The  harvest  was  retarded  in  consequence  of 
"the  inclement  weather  we  have  had.  The  last  rain 

has  injured  the  crops  very  much,  and,  as  a fact,  caused 
very  considerable  loss? — Well,  I have  travelled  a 
good  deal  through  the  country,  and  while  I have  seen 
vast  quantities  of  land  cleared,  I have  also  seen  vast 
quantities  of  crops  left  out.  At  the  same  time  those 
who  were  active  and  thrifty  about  their  work  liavo 
got  then-  harvest  very  safe.  I have  seen  a good  deal 
of  com  coming  into  Kilkenny  in  very  good  condition 
— corn,  sixteen  barrels  to  the  Irish  acre  threshed. 

On  the  other  hand,  I was  offered  barley  at  8s.  a 
barrel — 4s.  per  cwt. 

3968.  I believe  your  harvest  is  a fortnight  earlier 
than  ours  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — The  harvest 
has  been  over  with  us  for  some  time. 

The  Commissioners  then  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
at  Derry,  at  eleven  o’clock. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


0e%y»*  EIGHTH  DAY— FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  22nd,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  Londonderry. 

Present : —The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  {President) ; the  Right  Hon,  Earl  of  Milltown,  Sir  James 
Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Montgomery. 


Mr.  Thomas  Montgomery  examined. 


3969.  The  President.— I believe  yon  are  agent  to 
the  Irish  Society  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

3970.  And  you  collect  about  £12,000  a year  for 
them  in  agricultural  rents  ? — Well,  not  exactly  ex- 
clusively agricultural  rents.  £12,000  a year  -would  ' 
include  house  property  to  a great  extent. 

3971.  But  still  there  are  a good  many  agricultural 
rents  ? — I think  you  might  put  down,  roughly  speak- 
ihg,  the  purely  agricultural  rents  at  £4,000  a year. 

3972.  Have  you  many  leaseholders  among  those 
tenants  1— Yes,  there  are.  Perhaps  I might  say  the 
leaseholders  would  be  about — the  judicial  lease: 
holders  would  number  about  forty-five  and  hold  per- 
haps about  1,500  acres'. 

3973.  Lord  Milltown. — The  judicial  leaseholders  1— 

I am  speaking  of  the  judicial  leaseholders. 

3974.  The  President. — Those  who  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of' the  Land  Act  of  1881? — Yes. 

3975.  Jjord  Militown. — But  that  is  not  what  we 
mean  by  leaseholder's. 

3976.  The  President.- — You  mean  that  forty-five 
have  had  judicial  refits  fixed  under  the  Land  Act  of 
18S1 1—' Yes. 

3977.  Sit1  James  Caird.- — You  mentioned  the  rental 
I think?— They  hold  perhaps  about  1,500  acres.  The 
Government  valuation  of  that  would  be  about  £1,400 
and  the  rents  at  present  about  £1,150.  ‘ 

3978.  Lord  Milltoum. — That  is  the  reduced  rent  ? — 
That  is  the  reduced  rent. 

3979.  AndtheGovemmentvaluation ? — TheGovem- 
ment  valuation  is  £1,4001 

3980.  The  President:— Wemay  take  it  that  Griffith's 
valuation  is  much  higher  here  than  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  T — My  experience,  to  a certain  degree,  is  rather 
limited.  I have  not  been  agent  for  more'  than  a year 
and  a half. 

3981.  The  rent  has  been  reduced  to  £1,150? — Yes. 

3982.  These  are  all  judicial  rents? — Yes;  and  one 
half  of  these  have  been  entered  into  by  mutual  consent 
between  the  Society  and  their  tenants.  The  other 
half  were  fixed  in  court. 

8983.  For  how  long  have  these  been  settled? — For 
fifteen  years. 

3984.  No,  bpt  how  long  is  it  since  they  were 
settled? — From  1882  up  almost  to  the  present  time. 

3985.  You  were  not  here? — I was  not  here. 

3986.  Therefore  you  have  no  means  of  telling  me 
whether  they  were  fixed  unduly  low  at  the  time  they 
were  fixed?— Well — — 

3987.  Lord  Milltown.— Were  those  fixed  by  the 
Court,  or  those  agreed  to  by  mutual  consent  first— 
which  class  came  first? — I am  speaking  now  from 
what  I know. 

3988.  Yes? — I should  say  that  the  first  judicial 
rents  were  fixed  by  the  Court. 

3989.  And  then  latterly? — By  mutual  consent. 

3990.  Did  the  Court  give  the  line  on  which  they 
were  fixed  or  was  it  those  fixed  by  mutual  consent 
that  gave  the  line  ? — I should  say  it  was  the  Court 
gave  the  line  as  they  fixed  the  first  rents. 

3991.  The  President. — Do  you  think  these  rents 
are  higher  than  could  easily  be  paid  by  the  tenants  ? — 
No  : I do  not.  I think  they  are  very  fair  rents. 

3992.  Sir  James  Caird. — May  I ask  if  there  was 
any  considerable  difference  between  the  rents  fixed  by 
the  Court  and  those  fixed  by  mutual  consent  ? — Be- 


tween what  the  Court  fixed  and  what  were  fixed  by 
mutual  consent? 

3993. '  Yes;' is  it  supposed  that  the  rents  fixed  by 
the  Court  were  higher  or  lower,  of  that  those  fixed  by 
mutual  consent  were  higher  or'  lower  ? — I should  take 
it  that  they  were  much  the  same. 

3994.  The  President. — Have  you  had  any  difficulty 
in  collecting  the  rents  this  year  1— Well,  there  is  a 
sort  of  general — I could  hardly  express  it,  but  there 
is  a ' sort  of  Unwillingness,  as  a rule,  to  pay.  But 
coming  from  the  South  as  I do  I should  say  the  ten- 
ants here  are  far  more  inclined  to  pay  and  far  more 
inclined  to  discharge  their  liabilities.  As  a matter  of 
fact  there  are  some  in  arrear  at  present,  but  nothing 
very  long  in  art-ear,  and  nothing  that  I don’t  expect 
to  have  paid.  I may  tell  you  that  the  old  rents  of 
these  judicial  leaseholders  . amounted  to  £1,360,  on  the 
whole  forty-five  tenants  holding  1,500  acres,  so  that 
the  total  reduction  was  about  £200. 

3995.  Lord  Milltown.' — Then  the  old  rent  was  prac- 
tically the  same  as  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

3996.  Sir  James  Caird.— The  old  rent  was  £1,360  ? 
— Yes. 

3997.  Within  a few  pounds  of  the  valuation? — Yes. 

3998.  The  President. — Was  there  much  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  rent  in  former  days? — I have  never 
heard  there  was.  In  fact,  I may  say  there  was  riot. 

3999.  Are  any  of  your  tenants  holders  of  leases 
made  before  1881  ? — Yes. 

4000.  HoVmany? — I canriot  exactly  tell  yori.  But 
the  number  of  acres  held  under  old  leases;  terminable 
leases,  is  2,900.' 

4001:  What  was  the  length  of  the  old  leases  ?— From 
thirty-one  to  Sixty-one  years.  ' 

4002.  Are  their  rents,  as  a rule,  higher  than  those 
fixed  as'judicial  rents  ? — No.  The  difference  between 
the  two  rents — between  the  rents  that  are  now  paid 
by  the  judicial  leaseholders  and  the  rents  that  are  now 
paid  by  the  other  leasehold  is  small.  The  judicial 
leaseholders  pay  about  one  shilling  an  aero  less. 

4003.  And  therefore  you' could  have  no  objection  to 
their  taking  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I am  not 
prepared  to  say  that.  I mean  to  say  that  considering 
that  the  rents  ar6  pretty  fair  all-  throughout  I should 
not  be  for  allowing  any  further  reduction. 

4004.  But  worild  riot  the  effect  probably  bo  to  in- 
crease the  rent? — Well,  the  terminable 'leaseholders 
are  paying  a shilling  an  acre  more  than  the  judicial 
leaseholders. 

4005. "  Sir  J.  Cctird.— Brit  taking  the  acre  as  an 
average' acre— that  must  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
land  being  equal? — Well,  I am  taking  the  average  of 
the  whole  estate. 

4006.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  speak  of  Irish  or 
statute  acres  ? — Statute  in  some  cases. 

4007.  But  as  a rule  you  speak  of  the  statute  acre  ? 
— The  Conyngham  acre. 

4008.  The  President. — Your  objection  to  allowing 
_the  leaseholders  to  take  advantage  of  the  Act  of  1881 

is  that  the  rents  would  be  lowered  ? — No.  I don’t  wish 
to.  be  taken  as  saying  that.  My  objection  is  that  I 
think  that  the  leaseholders  are  very  fairly  rented  at 
present. 

4009.  You  see  no  necessity  for  allowing  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Act  ?— I see  no  necessity. 

4010.  Do  they  pay  as  cheerfully  as  the  holders 
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under  judicial  rents  1 — More  cheerfully — decidedly 
more  willingly. 

4011.  Are  improvements  generally  made  by  the 
tenant  or  by  you  ? — Well,  they  are  generally  made  by 
the  tenant. 

4012.  Has  the  tenant-right  been  selling  well  of  late  1 
— Yes  ; tenant-right  sells  here  pretty  much  as  it  does 
throughout  Ireland. 

4013.  Has  it  been  selling  as  well  during  the  last 
year  as  in  former  years  ? — No  cases  have  come  within 
my  knowledge  during  the  past  year. 

4014.  Have  you  given  your  attention  much  to  tlje 
Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885 ? — It  has  come  in  a slight 
way  before  my  notice. 

4015.  You  have  not  had  any  sales  under  it! — No 
sales,  but  at  present  there  are  applications  for  sales 
before  the  court. 

4016.  There  are  1 — Yes,  four  in  number,  and  I have 
had  one  or  two  large  tenants  coming  to  me  for  advice 
about  the  advisability  of  making  a proposal  for  the 
purchase  of  their  farms. 

4017.  Are  your  company  anxious  to  sell  if  they 
could  get  a good  price  1 — I think  my  society  would  be 
pleased  to  sell  if  they  could  get  the  same  annual 
amount  from  the  capital  sum  they  would  realise  by  the 
sale.  But  I don’t  think  they  would  wish  to  sell  if 
they  would  be  losers ; and  I don’t  see  how  they  could, 
because  the  society  have  spent  the  greater  portion  of 
their  money — I may  say  an  enormous  amount  of  their 
money  in  educational  improvements  and  other  im- 
provements all  over  their  property. 

4018.  And  you  consider  that  unless  they  could  get 
a fair  offer  they  would  rather  remain  as  they  are  ? — 
Yes  ; they  would  rather  remain  as  they  are.  If  they 
were  to  sell  at  a price  that  would  reduce  their  income 
they  would  cut  short  a great  many  of  their  grants. 

4019.  Is  there  a wish  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
buy — is  there  a widely-spread  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  buy  ? — At  a price  ; but  not  at  a price  that 
I consider  the  landlord  could  fairly  sell  at  or  be  asked 
to  sell  at. 

4020.  How  many  years’  pui-cliase  do  you  think  it 
would  be  worth  your  while  to  sell  at  ? — As  I said  be- 
fore, and  I think  I might  say,  without  absolutely 
committing  the  society — I wish  to  say  I am  speaking 
as  an  agent,  and  I cannot  quite  say  whether  my  society 
will  endorse  all  I say — but  I am  quite  sure  my  society 
would  be  quite  willing  to  sell  if  they  lost  nothing  per 
annum  by  selling. 

4021.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a sliding  scale  for 
rents — having  the  rent  fixed  according  to  the  price  of 
agricultural  produce,  in  the  same  way  as  the  tithes 
were  fixed  ? — As  an  agent  I should  say  I would  be 
strongly  opposed  to  it,  for  I think  it  would  be  ex- 
tremely hard  to  collect  rents  when  prices  went  up  and 
the  rents  were  raised. 

4022.  It  would  be  easy  to  reduce  them,  but  not  so 
easy  to  put  them  up  again? — Yes.  Facile  descensus 
avemi. 

4023.  Lord  MiUtovm. — I understand  you  to  say  that 
the  agricultural  rental  of  the  Irish  Society’s  estate  is 
about  £4,000  a year;  and  that  of  this  amount  £1,150 
is  paid  by  tenants  who  have  had  their  rents  fixed 
under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

4024.  And  how  is  the  balance  between  that  and 
the  £4,000 — how  is  that  held?— The  balance  will  be 
leaseholders  holding  under  terminable  leases,  with  the 
exception  of  300  acres  held  by  tenants  who  ai-e 
satisfied  with  their  old  rents  and  have  not  gone  into 
court. 

4025.  With  the  exception  of  how  much? — 300 
acres. 

4026.  How  many  tenants  on  these  300  acres  ? — I 
should  say  about  twelve. 

4027.  So  that  with  the  exception -of  these  twelve 
tenants  all  the  tenants  who  could  avail  themselves  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  have  done  so  ? — Quite  so. 

4028.  What  class  are  the  leaseholders — are  they  a 
superior  class  to  those  who  have  gone  into  court? — 
They  vary  a good  deal.  There  are  three  or  four  who 


have  leases — for  example,  the  High  Sheriff  of  Donegal 
is  a leaseholder. 

4029.  But  the  general  body? — They  would  be 
pretty  much  of  the  same  class,  as  a general  rule  with 
a few  exceptions,  as  those  who  have  gone  into  court. 

4030.  Pretty  much  the  same  class  as  those  who 
have  had  their  rents  fixed? — Bather  better  on  the 
whole. 

4031.  Was  there  any  reason  for  giving  some  of 
your  tenants  leases  and  others  not,  for  the  presumption 
would  be  that  those  who  obtained  leases  would  be  the 
tenants  in  whom  the  Society  had  most  confidence  ? — 
It  is  quite  possible  at  the  time  the  leases  were  granted; 
but  I can  hardly  speak  with  authority  from  that 
time. 

4032.  When  was  the  last  lease  granted  ? — The  last 
lease? 

4033.  Yes? — The  last  judicial  lease  ? 

4034.  No — the  last  ordinary  lease  1 — I could  hardly 
tell  you. 

4035.  How  long  before  the  Land  Act? — Before  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? 

4036.  Yes? — I should  say  about  ten  years. 

4037.  Then  before  the  Land  Act  of  1870? — I said 
before  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  I am  speaking, 
perhaps,  of  what  I ought  not  to  speak. 

4038.  Pray  don’t  do  that.  But  these  were  not 
granted  after  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ? — No. 

4039.  Have  you  any  reason  to  know  whether  many 
of  those  leaseholder  would  be  desirous  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  a certain 
number,  perhaps  under  a dozen,  have  already  made 
application  to  the  court  asking  to  be  allowed  to  have 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  applied  to  their  leaseholds. 

40-10.  They  have  ? — They  have ; and  it  is  at  present 
under  the  consideration  of  the  court. 

4041.  Plow  can  the  court  allow  them  to  take 
advantage  of  it  ? 

4042.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  he  means  by  the 
court,  the  court  of  the  Irish  Society. 

The  Witness. — I mean  the  court  of  the  Irish 
Society. 

4043.  Lord  MiUtovm. — About  twelve  out  of  a 
number  of  how  many  ?—  I could  not  tell  you  exactly 
the  number — a very  small  proportion. 

4044.  And  are  these — this  small  proportion — are 
they  large  leaseholders? — No,  very  small.  They  are 
quite  the  smallest  tenants  on  the  estate — the  smallest 
leaseholders  on  the  estate. 

4045.  The  large  leaseholders  have  expressed  no 
wish  to  have  their  rents  settled  by  the  Land  Court? — 
No. 

4046.  Aro  these  small  men  higher  rented  than  the 
others  ? — They  certainly  are  the  poorest  class. 

4047.  But  this  is  not  the  point.  Aro  they  liigher 
rented  ? — Oh,  I don’t  think  so ; but  they  happen  to  be 
the  poorest  tenants. 

4048.  You  have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  vast 
majox-ity  of  the  leaseholders  on  the  estate  of  the  Irish 
Society  are  desirous  of  coming  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — So  far  no  application  has 
been  made  to  me. 

4049.  That  _ is  your  impression — you  say  a large 
proportion  of  the  revenue  is  laid  out  on  improvements 
on  the  property — for  educational  purposes  and  other 
improvements  ? — And  on  public  buildings. 

4050.  Can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  is  laid  out 
in  that  way? — Over  £4,000  a year  in  educational 
grants  alone. 

4051.  That  is  £4,000  out  of  £12,000— is  that  on 
denominational  education? — No;  it  comprises  all 
denominations. 

4052.  Then  it  must  be  denominational  education  ? 
— Denominational  education — yes. 

4053.  The  President. — In  Ireland? — In  Ireland, 

4054.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  is  that  sum  of  £4,000 
distributed  ? — In  the  City  of  Londonderry  a large  sum 
is  given  to  Foyle  College,  a large  sum  to  the 
Academical  College,  a large  sum — but  a smaller  sum 
— to  St.  Columb’s  College ; a large  sum,  £300  a year 
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I think,  to  the  Academical  Institution,  Coleraine ; to 
the  Society’s  own  schools,  in  Coleraine,  over  £600  a 
year ; and'I  think  I might  say  to  every  school  under  the 
National  Board,  and  to  most  of  the  Sabbath  schools 
over  the  whole  property. 

4055.  Lord  Milltown. — What  becomes  of  the  rest 
of  the  £8,000  ? — It  is  spent  on  public  improvements. 
The  society  have  subscribed  very  largely  to  public 
improvements.  For  instance,  there  was  a sum  of 
£40,000  to  free  the  bridge  of  Berry.  They  also 
gave  over  £30,000  to  the  Barm  navigation. 

4056.  These  are  capital  sums  paid  down?— 

4057.  They  paid  down  the  £40,000  ? — Yes,  yes ; 
quite  so. 

4058.  But  what  I wanted  to  know  was — what  pro- 
portion of  the  large  income  of  £12,000  a year  whicji 
they  get  from  their  estates  they  lay  out  on  those 

estates,  and  on  what  meritorious  objects  in  Ireland  ? 

I might  say  that  they  lay  out  very  nearly  the  whole 
sum,  with  the  exception  of  the  expenses  for  the  man- 
agement and  certain  expenses  connected  with  the 
holding  of  the  estates  court  in  London. 

4059.  Their  whole  income  ? — There  are  perpetually 
supplementary  grants  towards  the  erection  of  churches 
and  schools  and  all  sorts  of  public  purposes. 

4060.  You  say  that  the  whole  income,  with  the 
exception  of  the  expenses  of  management,  which  I 
suppose  includes  turtle  soup,  is  laid  out  on  the  estate? 
— I might  say  so. 

4061.  And  the  society  would  not  consent  to  sell 
unless  fora  sum  that  would, bring  in  a similar  income 
lest  they  would  not  have  the  same  amount  as  at  pre- 
sent to  spend  on  these  objects  ? — Yes. 

4062.  That  is  the  only  reason? — That  is  the  only 
reason  that  I am  acquainted  with. 

4063.  What  is  the  offer  of  the  tenants — about  how 
much  ? — The  offer  of  the  tenants  that  has  been  already 
put  in  ? 

4064.  Y ou  say  that  some  of  the  tenants  have  pro- 
posed to  purchase,  and  you  say  that  the  society  could 
not  think  of  selling  unless  they  were  to  get  a sum 
which  would  produce  an  annual  income  equal  to  the 
present  income  ?— I said  that  the  tenants’  offer  was 
under  consideration. 

4065.  But  I think  you  said  the  society  would  not 
think  of  taking  what  they  offer — what  are  their  offers? 
— There  are  certain  offers  before  the  society  at  pre- 
sent which  are  under  consideration.  These  offers 
run  from  seventeen  to  twenty  years’  purchase.  One 
is  for  twenty  years,  and  others  from  seventeen  to 
eighteen. 

4066.  That  is  of  the  gross  rent  ?— Yes. 

4067.  Have  you  any  knowledge  whether  there  is 
a general  desire  among  the  tenants  to  purchase?— 
With  the  exception  of  these  four  cases  there  have  been 
only  two  other  tenants  that  have  spoken  to  me  with 
regard  to  making  a proposal  to  purchase,  t\yo  other 
tenants,  two  very  large  holders. 

4068.  Is  it  then  your  opinion  that  there  is  no 
general  desire  amongst  them,  or  have  you  formed  no 
opinion  on  the  subject  ? — I judge  from  the  fact  that 
only  four  have  come  forward,  and  only  six,  including 
these  four,  havo  talked  about  it,  that  there  is  no 
general  desire. 

4069.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  tenants- are 
there  ? — I could  not  say  exactly. 

4070.  I would  like  to  know  the  proportion? I 

could  send  it  to  you. 

4071.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  general  satisfaction 
with  the  judicial  rents  fixed?— Yes;  I should  say 
there  was. 

4072.  You  mean  they  give  satisfaction  to  the  ten- 
ants as  well  as  to  the  landlords  ?— They  give  satisfac- 
tion to  the  tenants. 

4073.  I would  just  ask  you,  this  question— do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a "eneral  re- 
valuation of  the  whole  of.  Ireland  with  a view  of  fix- 


ing the  rents  ? — This  is  simply  my  own  opinion  on 
the  subject,  and  I should  say  certainly  not. 

4074.  Why  ? — Because  I think  that  my  great  idea, 
if  I was  asked  about  it,  would  be  to  have  some  finality 
about  the  question ; and  the  more  re-valuations  the 
less  finality.  I should  say  that  the  great  reason  why 
more  tenants  do  not  take  advantage  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  and  why  there  is  such  unwillingness  to 
pay  rent  is  that  the  tenants  think  that  the.  question 
is  not  settled,  and  that  they  will  get  better  terms — 
that  by  holding  off  and  not  taking  advantage  of  the 
.Acts  they  would  get  better  terms.  Both  parties 
would  be  likely  to  be  satisfied  when  they  knew  that 
they  could  not  get  better  or  worse. 

. 4075.  Mr.  Knife. — With  regard  to  leaseholders, 
did  you  make  a calculation  when  you  say  that  their 
rents  are  a shilling  an  acre  higher  than  the  judicial 
rents  ? — Yes. 

4076.  That  is,  you  took  the  rents  on  an  average  ? 


oi  i>uose  oia  leasenoiaers 
much  higher  rented  than  others? — Yes. 

4078.  They  vary  considerably  ? — Yes. 

4079.  And  some  of  them  pay  perhaps  five  shillings 
an  acre  over  the  judicial  rents  ?— Quite  so. 

4050.  Perhaps  more  ? — Perhaps  more  in  some  cases. 
They  would  be  more  in  the  case  of  farms  that  lie 
close  to  the  town. 

4051.  You  have  had  no  applications  from  this 
class  of  tenants?— I have  had  no  application  but  the 
one  I have  spoken  of.  None  but  one,  that  included 
the  names  of  twelve  tenants  which  I have  told  you 
has  been  forwarded  to  the  society,  and  is  now  under 
their  consideration. 

4082  You  say  that  a large  number  of  these  leases 
wpe.f®  t^n  out  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  ?— Some  were  taken  out  before  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act.  ° 

4083.  Prior  to  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ?— Prior  to 
the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

4084.  And  probably  some  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  tenants  by  the  landlords?— I happen  to  know 
from  my  own  experience  that  another  version  might 
be  given  to  it. 

4085.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  by  an- 
other version  ? — I speak  of  my  own  father’s  property 
m the  County  Cork.  His  property  is  representative 
of  the  old  class  of  proprietors  who  let  their  estates  on 
lease  ; and  one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  was,  when 
the  lease  fell  out  to  avoid  giving  offence  to  parties  who 
tendered  for  the  farm,  and  who  tendered  at  higher 
rents  than  would  pay  ; and  to  give  it  to  a solvent 
party  at  a lower  rent  than  was  offered  by  others  ; and 
I know  that  that  was  so  in  many  other  cases  of  a 
similar  kind. 

4086.  Mr.  Jinipe. — You  said  these  were  an  indus- 
trious class  of  tenants— the  old  leaseholders  ?— Yes, 
very.  All  the  tenants  here  are  very  industrious. 

4087.  Do  you  think  that  the  Land-  Act  should  be 
so  altered  as  to  admit  them  to  the  benefit  of  its  pro- 
visions ?— The  Land  Act  of  1881  ? 

4088.  Yes.  Is  not  it  very  hard  for  these  lease- 
holders  to  be  paying  five  shillings,  and  perhaps  ten 
shillings  an  acre  more  than  those  who  have  got  judicial 
rents  fixed  ? — It  has  been  stated,  with  regard  to  ten- 
ants who  took  out  leases  before  1870,  that  the  reason 
they  took  out  leases  at  high  rents  was  to  prevent 
themselves  being  subjected  to  rises  of  rent  by  the 
landlord.  Assuming  that  that  is  the  case,  those 
tenants  who  took  out  leases  have  been  getting  the 
benefit  of  tlieir  improvement,  while  tenants  from  year 
to  year  have  been  periodically  having  rises  of  rent  put 
upon  them.  If  that  is  the  case  it  would  seem  more 
proper  to  reduce  the  rents  of  tenants  from  year  to  vear 
than  those  of  leasehold  tenants. 

4089.  Have  you  ever  heard  that  there  was  pressure 
put  upon  tenants  to  take  leases,  prior  to  the  Act? 
— 1 have  heard  it  often  and  often. 

4090.  And  tenants  as  a rule  were  pleased  to  get 
leases,  so  that  they  might  have  some  protection,  and 
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that  they  might  be  saved  from  the  additional  rent 
that  was  generally  put  on  ? — It  is  stated  to  be  the 
reason  now,  but  my  impression  is  that  the  tenants 
■were  delighted  to  get  the  leases,  to  get  the  land. 

4091.  The  lease  was  a protection  to  them? — Of 
course  it  was. 

4092.  Do  you  think  that,  taking  all  things  into 
account,  these  leaseholders  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — I can’t  agree  with 
you  at  all. 

4093.  You  would  not  recommend  that? — No. 

4094.  About  what  was  the  average  of  the  reductions 
to  tenants  who  went  into  court  and  got  their  rents 
fixed? — Out  of  a rent,  in  forty-five  cases,  of  £1,360, 
it  was  reduced  by  £210  or  £211. 

4095.  Were  there  any  appeals? — So  far  as  I know 
there  is  but  one  appeal.  There  is  only  one.  appeal 
pending,  and  I don’t  know  whether  it  will  be  carried 
out  or  not. 

4096.  And  there  were  about  as  many  fixed  out  of 
court  as  in  court  ? — About  the  same. 

4097.  And  about  the  same  proportionate  reduction? 
About  the  same  proportionate  reduction: 

4098.  You  say  the  tenants  have  a greater  desire 
here  to  pay  rents  than  in  the  South  of  Ireland  ? — The 
tenants  in  the  South  of  Ireland  have  a greater  desire 
not  to  pay  rents  than  the  tenants  here. 

4099.  Do  you  think  it  is  a difficult  year  for 
tenants  to  meet  their  demands  ? — I consider  the  last 
three  or  four  years  have  been  very  difficult. 

4100.  Has  the  price  of  store  cattle  been  going  down 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  gradually  ? — I think 
this  year  has  in  some  respects  been  the  easier. 

4101.  How  ? — They  laid  in  stocks  at  low  rg.tes,  and 
they  could  afford  to  sell  them  at  low  rates. 

4102.  And  they  have  a little  margin? — They  have 
a little  margin. 

4103.  And  does  that  not  affect  the  humbler  class  of 
tenants — the  tenants  • that  rear  young  stock  ? — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  affects  all  classes  of  tenants. 

4104.  And  if  the  graziers  got  a little  more,  that 
does  not  improve  the  general  state  of  the  country  ? — 
I don’t  know  that,  because  at  present  there  is  a little 
rise  in  cattle. 

4105.  The  people  who  actually  produce  these  cattle 
are  worse  off;  and  grain  is  low? — Grain  is  low.  At 
the  same  time  there  is  a good  deal  of  produce.  Oats, 
which  is  a great  staple  commodity  here,  you  might 
quote  at  about  8 d.  a stone. 

4106.  Flax  is  much  cultivated  here? — Not  very 
much. 

4107.  Prices  are  lower?— I could  not  say  anything 
about  the  price  of  flax  ? — I have  not  seen  it  quoted. 

4108.  With  reference  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  of 
1885,  considering  the  state  of  the  country,  and  the 
relative  positions  of  landlord  and  tenant,  would  you  say 
it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  ? — I think  the  Act 
might  be  improved  by  extending  the  number  of  pay- 
ments which  the  tenant  is  now  compelled  to  make, 
which,  I believe,  is  for  forty-nine  years.  If  that 
were  extended  over  a longer  period,  say  seventy  or 
eighty  years,  and  so  reducing  the  instalments ; 
and  also  I think  that  in  the  case  of  a sale  the 
landlord  ought  to  get  his  one-fifth,  which  he  has 
now  to  leave  with  the  Land  Commission.  In  the 
case  of  many  a landlord  with  a heavily  incum- 
bered property,  there  may  be  his  living  in  the  one- 
fifth,  and  if  he  were  to  get  that  he  might  see  his  way 
to  sell. 

4109.  Have  you  thought  what  effect  it  might  pro- 
duce if  the  tenants  on  one  property  were  to  have  the 
opportunity  of  buying  and  arranging  with  their  land- 
lord, and  what  effect  it  would  produce  on  the  tenants 
of  another  property  where  the  landlord  would  not 
sell? — Of  course  it  would  produce  a very  envious 
effect  on  those  who  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
purchasing. 

41 10.  They  would  see  their  neighbours  getting  their 
land  cheaper  than  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4111.  And  it  would  encourage  the  tenants  who  had 


benefited  in  this  way  to  be  more  industrious  ? — That  Oct.  22.  i88«. 
I am  not  prepared  to  state  at  all.  It  might  in  this  part  Mr 
of  the  country ; but  I am  not  prepared  to  say  it,  from  Montgomery, 
what  I know,  of  the  South  of  Ireland. 

4112.  Do  you  think  if  there  was  a court  established 
to  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  for  the 
purpose  of  fixing  a fair  price  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment would  work? — That  is  a speculation  that  I 
really  could  not  go  into. 

4113.  Mr.  Neligan. — Take  the  case  of  your  own 
estate — could  they  come  to  an  amicable  arrangement 
that  would  cut  down  their  income  by  40  per  cent.  ? — 

It  would  take  a very  clever  gentleman  to  get  them 
to  consent.  I should  say  my  society  would 
not  willingly  consent  to  a reduction  of  their  income 
below  their  present  rent,  because  that  rent  is  spent 
entirely  on  different  improvements  and  public  works, 
and  in  fact  the  society’s  liabilities  are  very  great.  And 
I think  I might  say  also,  that  certainly  latterly,  and 
from  what  I know  of  the  tenants,  the  society  and  the 
tenants  are  on  the  best  of  terms.  I have  never  had  a 
cross  word  or  an  angry  word  with  the  tenants,  and 
they  are  the  most  thrifty,  hard-working  set  of  men  I 
ever  met. 

4114.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  is  the  general  character  of 
the  tenants? — That  is  the  general  character  of  the 
tenants. 

4115.  Do  you  think  that  landlords  who  have  that 
class  of  tenants  would  be  as  anxious  to  sell  as  if  the 
tenants  were  of  a less  thrifty  class  and  the  landlords 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  their  rents? — Un- 
doubtedly they  would  not. 

4116.  You  are  not  able  to  say  what  effect  it  would 
produce  on  those  who  saw  their  neighbours  able  to 
purchase  and  they  themselves  unable  to  do  so  ? — It 
would  produce  different  effects  in  different  cases. 

4117.  Mr.  Neligan. — Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
how  many  new  leases  were  granted  before  1870,  and 
how  many  since — could  you  let  us  have  it  ? — I will  let 
you  have  it  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

4118.  Before  and  since  1869? — That  is  the  leases 
before  and  since  1869  ? 

4119.  Yes.  And  I think  there  was  another  matter 
— the  number  of  tenants  on  the  estate,  distinguishing 
between  those  who  hold  under  lease  and  those  who  do 
not  ? — Of  course  this  will  only  mean  the  tenants  that  I 
have  included  in  the  figures  I have  given. 

4120.  Could  you  say  whether  this  year  or  last  year 
if  any,  and  what  amount  of  reduction  or  abatement 
was  given  on  the  judicial  rents? — Throughout  the 
country  ? 

4121.  I am  speaking  of  the  property  you  are 
managing  ? — There  was  no  reduction  on  judicial  rents. 

4122.  In  this  neighbourhood  ? — On  the  society’s 
property. 

4123.  Were  any  refused ? — From  me? 

4124.  Yes — I am  speaking  now  of  the  estate  you 
manage  ? — One  or  two  individual  tenants,  when  pay- 
ing their  rents  have  stated  that  they  found  it  hard  to 
do  so,  and  asked  were  the  society  going  to  give  a re- 
duction. 

4125.  Sir  James  Caird.  — You  stated  that  your 
society  would  not  be  desirous  or  willing  to  sell  unless 
they  could  receive  from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  an 
income  equal  to  that  which  they  at  present  have  ? — 

Yes. 

4126.  Could  you  let  us  know  what  would  be  the 
reduction  that  would  take  place  in  the  income  of  the 
society  now  after  deducting  expense  of  management 
and  every  other  outgoing  that  necessarily  falls  on  the 
society  as  landlords — what  nett  income  does  the  society 
receive  after  all  outgoings — I want  to  know  what  is 
the  average  per-centage  of  deduction  for  all  outgoings  ? 

— I don’t  quite  comprehend  your  question. 

4127.  If  you  have  £100  of  rant  how  much  is  short- 
paid  to  the  landlord  out  of  that  £100  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  estate — that  is,  necessarily  laid  out  by  the 
landlord — is  it  10  per  cent,  or  15  per  cent.,  including 
rates  and  cost  of  management,  and  other  demands  upon 
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the  landlord  ? — "Well,  I could  not  exactly  tell  you  what 
per  centage. 

4128.  You  have  not  considered  how  many  years’ 
purchase  it  would  be  necessary  to  charge  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  to  bring  out  the  landlord  in  the  position 
of  not  losing  by  the  sale  ?— I have  not. 

4129.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  would  amount  to 
20  years? — I should  think  it  would  be  over  20  years. 

4130.  We  have  found  that  very  few  Irish  tenants 
would  be  disposed  to  pay  more  than  the  present  rent 
in  order  to  get  into  the  Land  Court  and  become  pur- 
chasers of  their  farms  ; and  if  it  were  more  than  20 
years  it  is  probable  their  payments  would  exceed  what 
the  rent  is  at  present? — Yes. 

4131.  And  if  that  be  the  case  your  society  would 
not  be,  you  say,  in  a position  to  sell  ? — My  company 
would  not  be  in  a position  to  sell  unless  the  interest 
they  got  from  the  capital  would  be  equal  to  the  rent. 

4132.  Equal  to  the  rent  they  receive? — Yes. 

4133.  The  President. — What  per  centage  would  you 
say  that  the  landlord  might  expect  to  get  for  his  money 
— would  you  put  it  at  4 per  cent.? — 1 should  say  that 
would  be  the  very  highest. 

4134.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  you  were  not 
prepared  to  say  whether,  if  the  tenants  became  owners, 
they  would  increase  their  industry  ? — I said  that,  look- 
ing to  my  experience  of  the  South  as  well  as  of  the 
North — I was  looking  more  to  the  South — but  the 
tenants  of  the  North  are  of  a very  different  class. 


4135.  Speaking  of  those  you  know  in  the  South  ? — 
In  what  way  ? 

4136.  Do  you  mean  that  if  they  became  owners 
they  were  likely  to  become  less  industrious  ? — I think 
so. 

4137.  Why  should  they  do  so? — T think  they  would 
be  more  careless,  and  that  they  would  live  easier. 

4138.  Don’t  you  think  they  would  be  more  anxious 
for  the  improvement  of  the  country  and  the  increase 
of  its  productions  ? — I do  not. 

4139.  You  think  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  re- 
main under  the  judicial  rents  than  to  become  owners 
of  their  farms? — If  I were  to  sell  an  estate  in  the 
South  of  Ireland,  I believe  that  that  estate  in  ten 
years  time  would  be  worse  than  it  would  be,  supposing 
the  tenants  were  paying  fair  rents. 

4140.  A rent  much  the  same  a3  he  is  paying  now? 
Yes. 

4141.  You  think  that  if  he  remained  a tenant  under 
a judicial  rent  he  would  be  better  off  than  if  he  be- 
came a landlord  ? — I think  that  having  to  work  his 
farm  to  pay  rent,  that  farm  would  be  bettor  worked 
than  if  he  had  not  to  pay  rent  at  alL 

4142.  But  he  would  have  to  pay  an  equal  rent  in 
the  form  of  instalments  ? — So  long  as  those  instalments 
were  over  his  head.  But  I was  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  he  would  be  possessor  in  fee. 

4143.  That  is  a long  time  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  William 
Sinclair. 


Mr.  William  Sinclair , of  Drumbeg,  Donegal,  examined. 


4144.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a land 
owner  ? — Yes. 

4145.  And  also  a tenant  fanner.  You  have  got 
land  that  you  hold  from  other  people? — I hold  land  in 
the  West  of  Donegal  and  in  Tyrone — Strabane,.  not 
very  far  from  here.  I also  rent  some  land  from  Lord 
Conyngham,  and  some  from  the  Duke  of  Abercom. 

4146.  What  extent  of  land? — Altogether  between 
500  and  600  acres. 

4147.  Have  you  found  like  everybody  else  that  last 
year  has  been  a bad  year  for  farming  ? — Well  the  last 
year  was  not  as  good  a year  as  those  that  preceded 
it. 

4148.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  speak  of  1885  ? — It  was 
not  a good  year. 

4149.  The  President. — It  was  worse  than  1884  ? — 
It  was  worse  than  1884. 

4150.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — No,  I 
hold  under  lease. 

4151.  All  your  500  acres  are  under  lease? — The 
greater  part  of  my  land  is  my  own  property.  I 
have  the  leases  from  the  two  others. 

4152.  When  were  the  leases  made? — One  of  them 
nearly  forty  years  ago,  and  the  other  about  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

4153.  Is  the  rent  that  you  are  paying  higher  than 
the  rents  near  you,  which  have  been  fixed  by  the 
courts  ? — Personally,  I have  no  experience,  for  I have 
not  appealed  to  the  Court,  and  I could  not  go  into 
court  being  a leaseholder. 

4154.  And  you  can’t  say  whether  you  are  paying 
more  than  you  would  pay  if  you  could  go  into  court  ? 
— It  is  very  possible  that  if  the  rents  were  judicially 
fixed  they  would  be  reduced.  Rents  on  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  property  have  been  reduced,  and  rents  on 
Lord  Conyngham’s  property  have  also  been  reduced. 

4155.  Do  you  think  that  your  rent  is  too  high  ? — 
No. 

4156.  Then  you  would  have  no  wish,  if  you  were 
allowed,  to  apply  to  the  Court  for  a judicial  rent?. — I 
have  no  reason  to  do  so. 

4157.  You  have  no  wish  ? — No. 

4158.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  were  the  old  rents 
fixed? — In  the  one  case  about  1849,  and  in  the  other 
about  1862. 

4159.  The  President. — Are  they  the  same  amount 
of  rent  in  both  leases  ? — About  the  same. 


4160.  Do  you  consider  the  rents  fair? — They  are 
about  the  fair  value  of  the  land.  Under  the  Ulster 
custom  I could  get  very  substantial  tenant-right  for 
them. 

4161.  Then  Ihaveit  that  you  see  no  reason  in  your 
case,  or  in  the  cases  of  which  you  have  personal 
knowledge,  for  admitting  leaseholders  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Act  of  1881  ? — I myself  would  not  ask  any  benefit 
from  the  Act ; for  where  a man  takes  a lease  I consider 
he  is  bound  to  stick  to  his  bargain.  I don’t  see  my- 
self what  claim  any  leaseholder  has  to  have  his  rent 
reduced. 

4162.  I pass  to  the  depression  of  late  years.  Have 
you  more  difficulty  in  making  the  rent  new  than  you 
had  two  years  ago  ? — Of  course,  prices  have  fallen  very 
much  since  1875 — say  in  the  last  ten  years.  I think 
they  were  pretty  nearly  at  their  height  in  1875. ' At 
that  time  the  price  of  every  article  was  at  a rate  that 
it  had  not  been  five  or  seven  years  ago.  It  was  at 
that  time  it  had  pretty  nearly  culminated.  At  that 
time  tenant-right  had  gone  up  very  high.  It  had  gone 
up  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  years’  purchase. 

4163.  What  is  tenant-right  now  ? — Sixteen  or  seven- 
teen years. 

4164.  Having  been  thirty  or  forty  before  ? — It  went 
up  to  from  twenty-five  to  thirty. 

4165.  Lord  MUltovm. — Was  that  the  usual  tenant- 
right  in  1875  ? — Yes. 

4166.  Was  it  twenty-five  or  thirty  ? — From  twenty- 
five  to  thirty  years’  purchase  of  the  rent.  There  is  one 
instance  I could  give  you  of  a farm  rented  at  £17  10s., 
and  the  purchase  money  of  that  was  £420. 

4167.  What  do  you  say  it  is  now  ? — About  sixteen 
or  seventeen  years’  purchase. 

4168.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  say  what  was  the  rent 
of  that  land? — £17  10s. 

4169.  How  many  acres? — About  twenty-five. 

4170.  Was  that  Irish  or  English  measure? — It  was 
mountain  land  reclaimed. 

4171.  Was  it  Irish  or  English  measure  ? — Scotch. 

4172.  How  many  acres  ! — About  twenty-five  or 
thirty.  There  was  another  farm  close  alongside  which 
was  sold  in  the  year  1864,  and  the  rent  was  £25,  and 
it  was  sold  for  £500  or  £520. 

4173.  The  President. — I think  there  has  been  im- 
proved railway  communication  in  some  of  the  districts 
that  you  were  concerned  with  ? — Well,  the  landlords 
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of  West  Donegal  were  induced  to  make  a line  of  rail- 
way from  Stranolar  towards  Donegal.  That  line  was 
to  have  been  eighteen  miles,  as  originally  contemplated. 
But  they  were  not  able  to  raise  more  than  enough  of 
money  to  make  fourteen  miles,  and  that  fourteen  miles 
they  made.  Then  they  got  an  order  in  Council  under 
the  Tramways  Act,  and  they  expected  they  would  have 
been  able  under  a baronial  guarantee  of  about  £20,000 

nineteen  thousand  something — to  have  completed 

the  line.  The  entire  amount  of  taxation  which  could 
come  on  the  barony  was  threepence  in  the  pound. 
We  have  not  been  able  to  get  a single  share  sold. 

4174.  Then  you  ai-e  not  able  to  continue  it  ? — Not 
beyond  the  fourteen  miles.  But  in  order  to  reach  our 
terminus  and  which  would  be  our  seaport,  we  have 
now  a gap  of  four  miles ; and  for  that  we  have  an 
order  in  Council.  But  even  as  it  is  it  has  a great 
effect  on  the  markets  there,  and  particularly  on  fish. 
The  other  day  there  was  a large  take  of  herrings, 
about  twenty  tons,  and  although  we  are  still  four 
miles  from  the  port  this  line  has  prevented  the  diffi- 
culties being  so  great  as  they  were,  though  if  we  had 
been  able  to  cany  it  on  to  the  port  the  advantage 
would  have  been  still  greater.  The  carriage  for  the 
four  miles  costs  more  than  for  the  remaining  fourteen, 
besides  the  transhipment. 

4175.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  name  of  the 
port  ? — Donegal  town. 

4176.  And  does  the  railway  go  to  Donegal  town  ? — 
No  ; it  stops. short  four  miles  from  it. 

4177.  The  President.—  You  said  you  were  a land- 
lord, as  well  as  a tenant? — I have  tenants — a very 
considerable  number  of  tenants. 

4178.  Do  many  of  them  hold  under  lease? — I have 
only  one. 

4179.  Is  he  higher  rented  than  the  tenants  who 
hold  under  judicial  rents? — No;  I think  not.  There 
was  one  lease  which  dropped  last  year,  and  I think 
the  man  is  lower  rented  than  a judicial  rent  would  be. 

4180.  Your  tenant  has  not  applied  to  come  under 
the  Act? — With  regard  to  leases  I have  nothing  to 
do,  for  there  is  only  the  one  case  on  the  property,  and 
that  is  a small  farm. 

4181.  I think  you  can  give  us  some  information  as 
to  emigration  ? — Well,  the  way  in  which  the  emigration 
Act  was  worked  in  the  West  Donegal  country  which 
was  one  of  the  Scheduled  districts — some  people  came 
and  besought  every  man  that  could  to  emigrate, 
whether  he  was  a desirable  person,  or  not.  That  was 
too  often  done.  One  man  had  a farm,  the  tenant- 
right  of  which  he  sold  for  £300,  and  he  received  £180 
from  the  Government  to  take  him  away.  There  was 
another  man — a labouring  man — he  occupied  a rent- 
free  cabin,  he  had  constant  employment  for  himself  and 
his  daughter,  and  this  man  was  selected  as  an  emi- 
grant. He  was  very  anxious  to  stay  at  home,  but  his 
■wife  would  not  let  him,  and  he  went  away.  A son  of 
his  also  who  got  work  not  only  as  a labourer,  but  also 
as  a rabbit  trapper,  and  made  a very  good  sum  of 
money — he  also  went  off. 

4182.  Lord  Milltown. — Under  what  Act  was  that  ? — 
The  Act  for  the  Belief  of  Distress.  I think  it  is  about 
four  years  ago.  I think  it  was  in  1881. 

4183.  Under  the  Land  Act? — I don’t  know,  but 
that  was  done.  It  was  an  Act  under  which  certain 
Unions  in  Ireland  were  Scheduled.  There  was  another 
case  in  which  a man  sold  his  tenant-right  for  £180, 
and  he  was  taken  off;  £49  was  given  under  the  Act 
to  help  him  away.  He  had  a small  family. 

4184.  Have  you  thought  at  all  of  the  question  of 
purchase  by  the  tenant  of  his  holding  ? — Of  purchase  ? 

4185.  Of  purchase? — My  tenants  have  not  shown 
any  inclination  to  purchase.  I have  not  known  much 
inclination  shown  to  purchase.  We  had  in  this 
country  not  long  ago  a very  large  opportunity  for  the 
tenants  to  purchase.  That  was  the  Glebe  Lands 
Church  Act,  and  in  this  part  of  the  country  hardly  any 
of  tho  tenants  did  purchase. 

4186.  The  terms  were  not  quite  so  good  as  they 
could  get  now  ? — That  is  quite  true. 


4187.  The  instalments  are  much  smaller  ? — Yes.  Oct.  22,  iss«. 

4188.  But  your  tenants  have  not  expressed  any  Wr  \vimara 
wish  to  buy  ? — None  ; I have  not  heard  any  of  the  Sinclair, 
tenants  express  the  wish. 

4189.  Have  you  any  wish  to  sell,  as  a landlord? — I 
have  not. 

4190.  But  if  purchase  becomes  at  all  general? — If 
purchase  spreads  in  the  country,  as  it  may  do,  of  course 
it  will  be  a different  matter. 

4191.  Take  the  case  of  two  neighbouring  estates  on 
one  of  which  the  tenants  purchased,  and  the  other  did 
not,  would  not  the  tenants  on  the  estate  on  which 
purchase  did  not  take  place,  be  dissatisfied — would  it 
not  lead  to  a great  deal  of  discontent  ? — Certainly. 

4192.  You  would  not  have  much  objection  to  sell 
if  you  got  a fair  price  ? — I would  very  much  rather 
not  sell.  In  fact  I think  if  I was  obliged  to  sell  I 
would  leave  the  country  altogether ; and  that  I think 
would  be  the  general  course — a course  that  would  be 
very  largely  pursued. 

4193.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  consider 
a fair  price? — I think  that  less  than  twenty  years 
purchase  of  the  ordinary  rent  would  not  be  fair ; and 
in  fact  it  would  still  be  a considerable  loss  in  this  part 
of  Ireland.  Bents  are  very  well  paid.  My  rents  were 
very  well  paid  last  year.  I have  every  reason  to  expect 
they  will  be  equally  well  paid  this  year ; and  the  loss 
and  expense  and  those  things  which  would  be  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  affairs  would  perhaps  so  reduce  the 
rent  as  to  make  twenty  years  purchase  to  the  landlord 
about  a fair  price. 

4194.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  mean  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  the  nett  rent  ? 

4195.  Lord  Milltown. — Or  on  the  gross? — In  my 
case  a certain  number  of  my  tenants,  and  tenants  on 
other  estates  went  into  the  Land  Court ; and  they  got, 
some  of  them  no  reductions,  and  some  of  them  small 
reductions.  The  evidence  that  was  given  in  the  Land 
Court,  I found,  created  very  disagreeable  feelings 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Men  who  got  no 
reduction  thought  they  were  badly  treated.  I went 
to  them  and  I said  I would  give  them  ten  per  cent,  on 
their  present  rents,  and  to  another  class  of  the  tenants 
I gave  12-j?  per  cent,  as  the  tenantry  were  not  so 
comfortable,  and  after  that  they  paid  very  cheerfully 
ever  since  and  none  of  them  have  gone  into  the  Land 
Court. 

4196.  The  President. — May  I ask  you  the  amount 
per  cent,  of  the  outgoings  of  the  landlord — what  is  the 
difference  between  the  gross  and  the  nett  income? 

— Generally  speaking,  he  pays  five  per  cent,  to  an 
agent,  and  there  are  losses  of  one  sort  or  other,  between 
the  subscriptions  that  he  has  to  make,  and  the  things 
that  he  has  to  allow.  Now  in  the  poorer  districts  of 
Donegal  sometimes  he  has  to  forgive  a year’s  rent. 

Sometimes  to  a fellow  who  has  lost  his  cow — he  has 
to  give  him  a cow ; and  I think  that  taking  it  alto- 
gether, in  the  poorer  districts,  there  would  be  20  per 
cent,  altogether. 

4197.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  thinking  of  the  poor 
rate  ? — The  poor  rate  also. 

4198.  The  whole  thing  would  be  20  per  cent.  ? — The 
whole  thing.  The  landlord  pays  now  one  half  of  all. 

And  all  tenancies  at  and  under  £4  the  landlord  pays 
all. 

4199.  Including  £4? — Virtually  it  is  that.  If  a 
man  pays  £3  19s. 

4200.  He  pays  it  if  it  is  £4  too  ? — Yes,  up  to  £4. 

4201.  Including  £4? — Including  the  £4.  There 
are  very  few  rentals  that  come  to  exactly  £4. 

4202.  Then  if  you  could  get  twenty  years  on  your 
gross  rental  and  invest  your  money  at  4 per  cent,  you 
would  be  exactly  as  you  are  now  in  the  way  of  income  ? 

— I would  not  be  as  I am  now  because  at  present  I 
receive  a certain  amount  of  money,  and  if  that  was 
capitalized  and  that  I received  twenty  years’  purchase 
for  it,  all  that  I would  get  would  be  3 per  cent,  or  2£ 
per  cent. 

4203.  But  supposing  you  got  twenty  years’  purchase 
of  the  gross  rent  ? — It  would  be  so  much  the  better. 
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Jftjljj*  p**  ” tf“7»"PPToss  J ™s  man  for  wken  he  had  considerable  respect,  and  not  as 

3!,.  William  l»™™  wlnt  am  I to  do  with  it  1 I only  a landlord  1— He  came  to  me  as  a nciXbour  whom  lm 

Sinclair  get  3 per  cent,  if  I pat  it  into  tbe  funds,  and  if  there  knew  well.  ~ ™om  lie 

were  a large  number  of  landlords  looking  for  invest- 
ment in  the  funds  they  would  go  up  and  investors, 
would  not  get  three  per  cent. 

4204.  The  President. — Have  you  served  on  the 
Board  of  Guardian's  ?■ — I am  a member  of  two  boards. 

4205/  You  have  taken  part  in  the  proceedings 

you  have  practical  experience  of  it? — Yes.  ° 

4206.  Do  you  think  that  the  intervention  of  the 


4219.  Don’t  you  think  he  would  have  done  the 

same  thing  if  you  had  not  been  a landlord  ? I am 

perfectly  certain  he  would  not.  The  people  here  have  a 
very  strong  leaning  still  to  the  landed  proprietors — to 
the  feudal  gentry. 

4220.  I know  that  in  many  districts  they  have  a 
feeling  of  respect ; do  you  think  they  would  lose 


Local  Authority,  which  is  now  the  Board  of  Guardians  themselves  feel  that  they  were  uncrowned  kingTTnd 
in  working  the  Purchase  Act  could  assist  in  the  way  that  they  would  not  take  the  trouble  with  the  people 
of  providing  security  1-Well,  I should  not  like,  as  a Now,  that  railway  which  I ment  oned  I was  the 
^"Yor^Tnl  He  * * 41.  promoter  of  it  originally,  and  the  terms  on  which  it 

. , .?,U  ]\ke  tben2  to  iave  anything  was  made  were  that  a certai 

to  do  with  it?— The  fact  is  that  the  Boards  of  Guardians  proprietors  agreed  to  g 


number  of  landed 

Si'?  differently  situated  in  different  parts  of 

be  qmte different.  4221.  When  was  this i_Abont  the  year  1876  or 
JVow,  in  the  north  they  are  generally  pretty  rational,  1877.  * ■ 


but  in  the  west  of  Donegal— in  the  part  of  Donegal 
where  this  property  is  situated— it  is  a very  poor 
district,  still  owing  to  the  management  of  the  Board  of 
Guardians  none  of  the  seed  rate  is  uncollected,  and 

the  Guardians  have  

their 


4222.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? Yes. 

4223.  They  would  hardly  have  done  that  now? 
— Not  one  of  them  would  have  given  a halfpenny 

credit,  Unmns  on  each  side  of  it,  4224.  But  taking  into  consideration  the  very  con- 


Ballyshannon  and  Glenties,  which  are  much  richer,  „„ 
in  debt,  and  a good  deal  of  the  seed  rate  is  in  arrear, 
and  both  Unions  are  practically  bankrupt. 

4208.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  same 


siderable  amount  of  uncrowning  that  has  been  done  to 
the  landlords  by  the  Act  of  1881,  don’t  you  think  it 
would  still  further  diminish  their  position  if  they  sold 

i-n-  a,  . ,.  . v ■■  ■■  ” ““  their  estates  ? — Of  course  they  would  have  no  interest 

difficulty  in  collecting  the  instalments  as  in  collecting  at  all ; for  although  I am  now,  as  you  s^y  “3 
the  seed  rate?— T think  that  where  there  is  such  diffi-  charger,. still  the  people  that  I have^been  connected 
culty  in  collecting  the  seed  rate  by  such  Boards  as  with  from  ray  infancy  I do  take  a very  m-eat  interest 
Ballyshannon  and  Glenties  it  would  not  be  a wise  in  them,  and  I would  not  do  so  if  thef  ceased  to  be 
t0  h.avef  tkem  ^sponsible  £or  the  collection  of  the  my  tenants.  This  is  a tenant  right  country,  and  that 
.instalment  of  the  purchase-money.  is  a sort  of  thing  that  English  people  cannot  under- 

_{£kut  ,lf  tbefrhe  'v!ls  “ lmlfoved  local  authority  ? stand  at  all ; but  the  fact  was  that  the  tenants  had 
likdfto  be  imZved  S ^ 7 al>P  °W  ■ a c.oncuvre“fc  riSht  wit!l  «*ir  landlords  in  the  land- 
% 0 You  nn’t  + , and  very  often  almost  equal  to  what  the  landlords  had. 

4wl°.  You  don  t see  your  way  to  recommend  any  And  the  land  -was  let  at  a very  moderate  rate  and  it 
manner  in  which  the  local  authority  might  intervene  ? might,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  say  that  a vast’ deal  of 
Aon  a if  77 , ™ I „ . „ J;lnd  irl  tois  country  is  let  now  annually  for  cropping. 

Tff"11'  Twd  are  the  points  of  That  is  what  is  called  in  the  South  conacre.  Many’  ’ 

diffeience  between  those  three  Unions  ?— The  Donegal  thousands  of  acres  near  this  town,  and  in  Donegal  are 
Union  has  a body  of  intelligent  Guardians  who  attend  let  for  cropping— for  flax,  for  potatoes,  or  for  °ivzin- 
to  the  business,  and  a certain  number  of  resident  —and  the  rent  for  whicli  that  land  is  let  is  "enerallv 
.gentry  attend  there  The  Glenties  and  Ballyshannon  five  or  six  times  the  landlord’s  rent.  Land  in  this 

district  was  let  repeatedly  at  from  £9  to  £10  an  acre 


Unions  are  both  entirely  in  Nationalist  hand’s, 

4212.  And  not  many  resident  gentry  there  ? — None. 

In  Ballyshannon  there  are  some,  but  they  are  over- 
balanced by  the  others. 

4213.  And  the  result  is  that  they  are  both  practi- 
cally bankrupt  ? — Yes. 

.4214.  I was  sorry  to  hear  you  say  that  if  you  were 
compelled  to  sell  you  would  leave  the  country? — I 
have  always  led  an  active  life,  and  have  taken  a con- 
siderable interest  in  matters  relating  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  and  in  the  state  of  affairs  gene- 
rally. And  if  I was  to  find  that  my  influence  was  to 
be  taken  away  I should  not  care  to  remain. 

4215.  But  lias . » landlord  any  Mutate,  left  him  as  neightai7for' « an  acre-half  of  it  manured  and 
a landlord  since  1881,  now  that  lie  may  be  said  to  be  half  of  it  stubble,  after  the  second  cron  of  oats  lie 
a mere  rent-charger  1- A yory  great  influence.  I have  paid  me  yesterday,  and  told  me  he  deed  over  £40 
very  great  influence  with;  my  tenants,  and  with  others  T ’ ~ --  ' 


for  a single  crop  of  oats.  These  were  exceptional ' 
cases,  but  I know  three 'instances  in  which  the  letting 
was  almost  £9.  ° 

4225.  Will  you  tell  us  what  that  included— what 
did  they  get  for  that  £9  ?— They  just  got  the  piece  of 
ground,  and  the  man  ploughed  it,  and  sowed  it,  and 
reaped  it. 

4226.  They  got  no  manure  ? — No  manure. 

4227.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  they  had  to  bear  all 
expenses  ?— Yes.  This  morning  1 got  a letter  from  a 
brother  of  mine  who  is  a very  extensive  land  agent; 
He  says  he  set  eleven  acres  of  his  farm  this  year  to  a 


4228.  Lord  MiUtovm. — Out  of  how  much  ? Eleven 

acres. 

4229.  And  what  was  his  crop  to  be? — Oats. 

4230.  And  he  made  £40  ? — Yes  £4  an  acre. 

4231.  This  year? — This  year. 

4232.  How  many  barrels  did  he  get  to  the  acre,  or 
cwt. — of  course  an  acre  of  good  oats  ? — 200  to  250 
stone. 

4233.  The  President. — He  made  £40  on  eleven 
acres  ? — That  is  the  Cunningham  acre. 

,.  . . - 4234.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  count  by  barrels  in 

on  his  property  and  a landlord  who  has  a personal  this  country?— No,  by  the  stone  of  14  lbs 
knowledge  of  the  people  acquires  a very  great  influence  ^ 4235.  How  many  cwt  to  the  statute  acre  would 


who  are  in  my  district 

4216.  Don’t  you  think  he  would  retain  that? — I 
don  t think  it  at  all.  There  are  men  I know  who 
have  probably  more  wealth  than  I have,  but  they 
have  not  the  influence  at  all  that  a landed  proprietor 
has. 

4217.  Not  if  they  are  resident  and  take  an  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  country? — Even  so.  They  have 
not  that  kind  of  influence.  They  are  not  brought 
into  the  same  sort  of  relations.  A landlord  who  lives 


and  men  come  to  him  for  advice.  I had  a letter  from 
a man  this  morning  asking  me  for  advice  with  regard 
to  the  settlement  of  his  family. 

4218.  But  he  came  to  you  as  a neighbouring  gentle* 


that  be — what  is  the  difference  between  the  statute 
acre  and  the  Cunningham  acre?— The  statute  acre  is 
4840  square  yards,  and  the  Scotch  acre  6250  square 
yards. 
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4236.  Mr . Ntligan. — Have  you  any  idea  what  tlie 
selling  price  was  per  stone  ? — I don’t  know,  but  one  of 
the  best  farmers  of  my  country,  last  year  told  me — 
we  were  standing  in  the  middle  of  a farm  which  had 
been  let  for  cropping— “A  man,”  he  said,  “ had  taken  a 
field  of  five  acres,  for  which  he  paid  £8  an  acre.”  I 
said,  “ That  is  a pretty  sharp  rent,”  and  the  farmer 
said  that  it  paid  well  enough,  and  he  also  said  “ Last 
year  I bought  oats  on  foot,  for  which  I paid  £11  an 
acre,  X sqlfi  them  in  Strabane  market,  and  I got  my 
expenses,  and  I had  the  straw  for  my  trouble.” 

4237.  Mr.  Neligan. — Eleven  acres  of  220  stone  to 
the  acre  tp  abojxt  clear  what  he  says  should  sell  for 
over  Is.  per  stone. 

Witness. — The  present  price  of  sheep  is  very  much 
higher  than  it  was.  I was  talking  yesterday  to  a 
man  who.  buys  and  sells  for  a friend  of  mine,  and  he 
sold  the  day  before  yesterday  120  small  Highland 
sheep  he  had  bought  two  months  ago  for  15s.  6d.  each, 
and  he  sold  them  for  20s.  6 d.  That  is  5s.  a head 
for  two  months  feeding.  He  put  them  on  after-grass. 
As  to  my  own  sheep,  the  average  of  my  lambs  was 
22s.  6d.  to  23s.  6 d.,  and  this  year  it  has  been  2.7 s. 

4238.  Lord  Milltoum. — What  soi-t  of  lambs  ? — Bred 
from  a moderate  class  of  Irish  ewes  crossed  with  a 
moderately  bred  Leicester  ram.  In  1885 1 got  23s.  Gd. 
for  my  lambs,  and  in  1886,  28s. 

4239.. Mr.  Neligan. — Were  these  your  own? — Yes. 

4240.  Sir  JamesCaird. — Precisely  the  same  quality? 
— Yes. 

4241.  And  age? — And  age. 

4242.  Lord  Milltown. — -Then  I suppose  you  would 
be  of  opinion  that  this  is  a better  year  for  farmers  than 
last  year?— In  some  respects  it  is.  Beef  cattle  are 
lower.  I generally  sell  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
head  of  fat  cattle.  I think  this  year  we  got  four 
shillings  a cwt.  less  than  last  year.  This  year  I made 
a very  bad  sale. 

4243.  What  would  you  say  was  the  average  for 
1886  for  beef? — My  average  was  not  more  than  56s. 
from  the.  1st  of  January  this  year  till  the  present 
time,  and  last  year,  I think  it  was  60s. 

4244.  Do  you  buy  your  stores  ? — I rear  a good 
many,  and  I buy  in  September. 

4245.  They  were  pretty  low  in  September  last  : 
year  ?— Last  year  I did  not  buy  any. 

4246.  But  those  who  . did  buy  their  stores  last 
autuinn  and  winter  had  a very  fair  margin  ? — Yes. 
They  would  have  a margin  certainly,  because  56s. 
would  give  a margin.  All  that  we  were  able  to  sell 
up  to  the  1st  July,  we  got  a very  good  price  for 
them.. 

4247.  But  you  had  a very  good  crop  of  grass  this 
year? — Yes,  a very  good  crop. 

4248.  And  the  cattle  did  very  well  on  it  ? — Grass  • 
did  exceedingly  well  this  yeax1,  and  hay  ; I should  say 
I had,  20  per  cent,  more  hay. 

4249.  Then  on  the  whole  you  consider  it  a better 
year  than  last  year? — Beef  was  lower1,  but.  store  • 
cattle  are  selling  as  well  now,  or  better,  than  last  year-. 
The  milk  cattle  are  selling  higher ; butter  is  higher, 
than  it  was  this  time  last  year-.  I live  for  about  half 
the  year  in  Donegal  and  the  other  half  in  Tyrone,  and 
the  butter  is  sold  in  whatever  place  we  do  not  happen 
to  be,  and  I see  that  last  year  in  October  the  price 
was  1H2.,  ltW.  and  102.,  and  this  year  in  October 
102.,  l'2\d.  and  12^2. ; on  the  whole  the  price  of 
butter,  from  the  1st  January  this  year  up  till  this  time 
is  lower;  than  it  was  last  year  by  nearly  three  farthings 

a pound.  There  are  36  sales  recorded  in  my  land 
steward’s  book  last  year,  and  the  average  was  10 \d. 
This  year  it  was  9|2.  He  says  we  had  a very  bad 
dairymaid,  .which  induced  the  price  vexy  much  for  two 
months,  so  that  this  is  not  a vexy  fair  calculation. 

4250.  Do  the  farmers  of  this  district  sell  their  butter 
new,  or  do  they  pack  it  ? — It  is  all  packed. 

4251.  Then  this  is  the  more  important  time  for  them? 

— Yes,  the  people  in  Donegal  pack  their  butter  and 
keep  it  for  five  or  six  months,  but  here  in  this  country 
they  sell  it  as  it  is  made. 


4252.  Is  that  in  your  judgment  the  better  way  ? — 
I should  think  it  was. 

4253.  It  is  not  from  want  of  money  that  this  is 
done  ? — Oh,  no. 

4254.  Of  course  to  a farmer  of  that  kind  the  price 
of  butter  now  is  not  so  important  as  it  was  during  the 
earlier  part  of  the  summer  ? — No;  in  this  country  there 
is  always  a large  quantity  of  butter  brought  to  the 
market  in  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

4255.  Is  land  set  for  cropping  higher  or  lower  now 
than  it  was  in  1885  ? — I think  it  was  set  quite  as  high 
this  year.  I know  of  one  man  who  took  a field  from 
a friend  of  mine,  of  5£  acres,  and  he  gave  £42  for  it 
last  year,  and  he  gave  £44  for  it  this  year.  It  was 

. ground  that  had  been  in  grass  three  or  four  years  and 
had  been  in  very  good  condition. 

4256.  What  species  of  tenant  lets  his  land  for  crop- 
ping and  to  what  species  of  man  does  he  let  it  ? — There 
are  vexy  often  women  who  are  left  with  farms  which 
they  cannot  work,  so  they  let  their  land  in  this  way 
when  they  are  not  able  to  work  it  themselves.  There 
are  many  gentlemen  who  are  left  with  farms  on  their 
own  hands  and  they  don’t  like  to  let  them  as  an  ordin- 
ary letting. 

4257.  Since  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  if  they 
make  a letting,  of  course  the  tenant  will  come  in  under 
the  Act. 

4258.  They  let  it  in  this  way  to  keep  themselves 
free  fx-om  the  meshes  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — To  keep 
themselves  clear  of  the  Land  Act. 

4259.  And.  who  takes  it? — They  are  vexy  often 
farmers.  Now  this  land  that  my  brother  let  to  the 
man  who  took  the  land  for  £42,  and  £44  this  year,  is 
an  extensive  farmer  and  cattle  dealer ; and  farmers 
here  in  order  to  be  able  to  keep  more  stock  will  take 
land  for  the  sowing  of  oats  merely  for  the  sake  of  the 
straw. 

4260.  What  was  the  rental  to  the  landlord  of  this 
land  that  was  let  at  £5  an  acre  ? — I suppose  the  rent 
of  that  would  be  about  25s. 

4261.  He  pays  25s.  and  he  can  let  it  for  cropping 
as  you  call  it — we  call  it  conacre — for  £5  an  acre  ? — 
£5. 

4262.  And  I suppose  if  it  was  let  to  him  for  £5  by 
the  landlord  he  would  consider  himself  fearfully  rack- 
rented  ? — He  would  not  take  it  at  all. 

4263.  It  seems  so  difficult  to  account  for  one  landlord 
letting  for  25s.,  and  the  other  for  £5  ? — There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  that.  The  land  here  is  worked  on 
the  five  course  shift.  Say  the  land  is  in  grass  for  one 
year,  then  it  is  allowed  to  rest,  then  next  year  there 
is  a crop  of  oats ; then  the  next  year  it  is  manured,  and 
the  next  year  after  that  it  is  laid  down  in  grass,  and 
then  there  is  one  year’s  meadow. 

4264.  Sir  James  Cavrd. — Any  green  crop? — Yes. 
We  will  say  the  land  is  in  grass  this  year,  next  year 
it  is  in  oats ; after  that  in  green  crop,  and  then  in  oats 
laid  down  .with  grass,  and  then  meadow. 

4265.  Would  not  there  be  a grain  crop  after  the 

turnips  ? — Yes,  a grain  crop  with  grass  seed,  then  a 
year’s  meadow,  and  then  a year’s  grazing.  That  is 
reckoned  the  best  here,  but  farmers  very  often  take  a 
second  crop  after  manuring,  or  a second  crop  after  the 
grounds  have  been  grazed.  , 

4266.  You  were  going  to  apply  that  to  show  how  it 
is  not  so  unfair  to  a tenant,  who  pays  45  an  acre  for 
it,  after  all  ? — If  a person  takes  it  to  put  manure  on  it 
he  would  not  pay  as  much  as  £5.  In  the  same 
way  he  would  not  get  more  than  £3 — he  would  pro- 
bably get  £4 — and  for  grazing  £3  to  £4,  so  that 
although  a man  might  get  £5  or  £6  for  a crop  it  is  not 
all  profit. 

4267.  Then  there  would  be  a considerable'  amount 
of  the  value  derived  fx-om  the  previous  labour  of  the 
tenant  ?-^-Yes ; but  still,  in  letting  for  £4  or  £5  an 
acre  he  would  be  letting  it  for  four  or  five  times  the 
rent  he  pays  to  the  landlord.  This  morning  on  the 
land,  which  I hold  from  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  I asked 
my  land  steward  to  have  two  drills  of  potatoes  dug 


Oct.  22.  1886. 

Mr.  William 
Sinclair. 
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°ct.  22, 168.'.  and  weighed,  and  they  produced  at  the  rate  of  fifteen 
Mr.  William  tonsn^°  tlie  acre- 

Sinclair.  4268.  That  is  the  Cunningham  acre  ? — Yes. 

4269.  You  would  take  one-fifth  off! — You  take 
more  than  that.  Last  year  we  had  a better  crop  than 
that. 

4270.  Is  that  a usual  crop  now  ? — The  small  farmers 
would  not  get  such  crops  as  that. 

4271.  The  land  must  be  very  good  which  gives 
twelve  tons  to  the  English  acre!— Not  so  good;  it  is 
very  indifferent. 

4272.  Is  it  well  manured  ? — Very  well  manured. 

4273.  Is  that  the  ordinary  crop  ? — "With  me  it  is, 
and  with  the  good  farmers. 

4274.  That  must  be  a great  change  from  the  time 
of  the  potato  failure  ? — Oh,  it  is. 

4275.  I don’t  suppose  you  ever  had  larger  crops 
before  the  disease  ? — I suppose  it  is  as  good,  but  there 
is  very  considerably  less  on  stiff  blue  clay  land.  That 
is  vei y well  laboured  light  land. 

4276.  What  would  be  the  crop  on  the  stiff  land? — 
I judge  that  this  year  we  will  have  about  twelve  tons, 
but  I did  not  see  them  dug.  But  the  items  that  the 
man  gave  in  to  me  this  morning  were. — Two  drills 
fourteen  perches  long  and  twenty-two  inches  asunder 
yielded  fifty-two  stones  of  marketable  potatoes. 

4277.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  there  is  very  little 
disease  among  the  potatoes  this  year? — Generally 
speaking  there  is  not  much  about  hex-e,  but  in  some 
places  where  the  land  is  stiff  and  cold  I believe  there 
is  a good  deal  of  disease.  I don’t  think  the  potato 
crop  is  as  good  as  last  year,  but  not  much  worse. 
The  turnip  crop  is  very  superior  to  last  year’s. 

4278.  And  I suppose  maugold,  too? — Mangold,  too. 
Last  year  there  was  a great  deal  of  damage  done  to  the 
turnips  by  fly  ; .many  people  were  obliged  to  sow  over 
again.  This  year  there  is  as  good  a crop  as  I ever 
saw. 

4279.  I should  like  to  ask  you  whether  there  is 
general  satisfaction  as  far  as  you  know  with  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  judicial  rents  have  been  .fixed  ? — The 
tenants  seem  to  think  that  the  action  of  the  Commis- 
sioners has  been  very  uneven — that  they  have  gone 
a good  deal  by  guess  work,  and  that  in  some  cases 
where  rents  have  been  vex-y  largely  reduced  there  was 
not  as  good  a claim  as  in  other  cases  where  the  reduc- 
tions were  not  so  large.  What  the  landlord  complains 
of  is  that  while  the  Land  Coxu-t  sent  out  its  own 
valuers,  it  did  not  abide  by  the  decisions  of  these 
valuers. 

4280.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  general  satis- 
faction in  that  matter  if  the  whole  country  were  to  be 
revalued  by  Mr.  Ball  Greene  on  a rental  basis.  I 
am  told  it  would  take  about  two  years  to  do  that  ? — 
It  would  be  a very  desirable  thing  that  it  should  be 
done  on  some  uniform  system. 

4281.  With  a view  to  the  Purchase  Act  being  put 
in  force? — I think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing. 
Whether  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  tenants  or  not 
I don’t  know,  but  it  would  be  very  desirable.  The 
difficulty  would  be  about  fixing  a basis. 

4282.  Should  you  say  that  a judicial  rent  fixed  in 
1881,  1882,  or  1883,  suppose  it  to  be  a fair  rent  when 
fixed,  is  unfair  now? — I think  there  has  been  a fall 

‘ ixx  prices  certainly  since  1881,  but  I think  that  rents 
were  reduced  in  1881  to  an  extent  that  they  ought  not 
to  have  been. 

4283.  But  taking  it  for  granted  that  they  were  fair 
rents  in  1881  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it,  looking  at 
the  market  notes  that  the  markets  were  higher. 

4284.  That  might  make  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent 
in  a particular  year,  but  would  it  constitute  that  an 
unfair  for  the  next  ten  years? — I don’t  think  it  would. 
I think  that  the  rents  which  were  fixed  then  the 
tenants  ought  to  have  been  able  to  pay  ever  since. 

4285.  But  do  you  think  that  the  fact  of  these  last 
three  years  having  been  worse  than  the  three  preced- 
ing would  call  for  a revision  of  the  judicial  rents  for 
the  next  15  years  ? — I don’t  think  so,  for  if  you  were 
to  act  on  that  you  must  make  an  annual  revision. 


What  we  want  on  all  Irish  matters  is  a little  fixity. 
There  should  be  some  persistence  in  some  one  thing 
or  another. 

4286.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  are  called  the 
congested  districts  in  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

4287.  Do  you  think  it  desk-able  that  the  people  in 
these  districts  should  be  enabled  to  purchase  their 
holdings? — I don’t  think  they  can  purchase  their 
holdings. 

4288.  Under  the  Ashbourne  Act  ? —These  districts 
have  got  to  be  congested  districts  through  the  neglect 
of  the  landloi-ds.  They  allowed  the  people  to  sub- 
divide ad  infinitum.  There  was  no  trouble  taken  with 
them  whatever.  Latterly  the  landlords  have  been 
trying  to  stop  that  sub-division,  but  if  they  purchased 
they  would  at  once  sub-divide  again,  just  as  they  have 
done  wherever  there  are  peasant  pi-oprietors.  The 
beggary  and  misery  in  parts  of  France  pass  belief. 

42S9.  The  President. — /They  are  compelled  to  divide 
in  France  by  law  ? — They  are  compelled  to  divide  after 
death,  but  that  part  of  it  they  very  often  get  rid  of, 
and  there  are  generally  such  small  families  in  France 
that  the  division  is  not  very  large.  But  perhaps  a 
man  has  a farm  which  has  come  to  him  in  eight  or  ten 
pieces  of  fifteen  or  twenty  perches  each  ; he  will  sell 
that.  Then  another  part  of  the  French  law  is  that 
very  small  parcels  of  land  each  member  of  the  family 
is  entitled  to  a share  of  that.  That  is  exactly  what 
went  on  in  the  congested  districts  here.  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  in  Hamburg  for  in- 
stance. 

4290.  Is  there  no  counteraction  going  on  in  the 
richer  man  and  more  px-ovident  man  buying  up  his 
neighbour’s  holdings  ? — There  is  occasionally.  But  that 
is  mox-e  done  in  this  way ; the  purchases  are  more  done 
in  this  way.  The  man  who  has  saved  some  money 
and  buys  a farm,  puts  a son  on  it  or  a daughter,  but 
he  does  not  increase  his  own  farm. 

4291.  Lox-d  MW  town. — You  know  that  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  1881  they  are  not  allowed  to 
sub  divide  for  forty-eight  years  ? — Arid  I know  there  is 
a difficulty  in  preventing  them.  As  soon  as  that  ex- 
pires they  will  go  on  sub-dividing  again. 

4292.  That  will  carry  us  on  about  half  a century? 
—Yes. 

4293.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  to  enforce 
that? — I don’t  thixxk  it  would ; axxd  I think  you  will 
find  that  the  tenants  of  the  glebe  lands  who  bought 
their  lands  have  sub-divided  vei-y  much  indeed. 

4294.  Before  they  have  paid  off  the  purchase  money  ? 
— Before  they  have  paid  off  the  purchase  money. 

4295.  They  could  sub-divide  afterwards? — But  no- 
body troxxbles  themselves  about  the  matter.  I know 
of  one  instance — however  this  man  paid  off  his  pur- 
chase money.  The  rector  had  the  right  of  pre-emption. 
He  bought  it  and  he  sold  it  to  this  man.  Whex-e  there 
was  one  tenant  before  thei-e  are  eight  or  ixine  now.  In 
many  parts  of  Germany  the  people  ax-e  quite  unable  to 
live  on  the  land  they  have. 

4296.  Do  yoxx  think  that  these  congested  distx-icts, 
as  they  are  called,  would  afford  adequate  security  if 
the  Government  advanced  the  purchase  money  ? — I 
am  afraid  not.  I don’t  see  how  anything  could  be 
left  for  a man  who  holds  land,  as  some  do,  valxxe  for  5s. 
or  6s.  a yeax-,  perhaps  15s.  or  18s. — that  man  is  no 
security  for  anything. 

4297.  Is  it  desirable  to  leave  these  people  in  the 
same  condition  as  they  ax-e  now  ? — It  is  not  desirable 
to  leave  them  in  the  same  condition  but,  I think  the 
way  to  help  them  is  not  to  make  them  owners  of  their 
land. 

4298.  How  would  yoxx  help  them? — I think  by 
"improving  the  communication  with  the  civilized 
wox-ld — if  small  railways  were  extended,  and  if  poultry 
were  more  genex-ally  reared,  for  whex-e  there  are  any 
turkeys  or  other  poultx-y  they  pay  well.  There  is  a 
regular  market  for  tux-keys  in  Mountcharles  every 
week.  Perhaps  80  or  100  are  sold  there  every 
week.  Then  in  the  nearer  districts  here,  the  country 
about  Stranorlar  has  been  opened  up  by  the  Finn 
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Valley  Railway  to  which  the  Donegal  Railway  has 
been  added,  there  is  a very  large  poultry  market. 

4299.  Do  you  find  that  the  railways  give  fair  rates 
for  agricultural  produce  ? — I think  that  they  are 
generally  rather  high. 

4300.  Rather  high? — Rather  high.  The  smaller 
railways — their  traffic  is  not  large,  and  in  order  to  get 
anything  to  cover  their  expenses,  they  are  obliged  to 
charge  high  rates. 

4301.  That,  of  course,  is  an  important  feature  in 
deciding  whether  a tenant  is  able  to  pay  his  rent — the 
ease  with  which  he  could  "get  his  things  to  market  ? 
— That  is  it.  But  what  is  more  valuable  is  to  en- 
courage the  people  to  feed  poultry,  for  they  are  a very 
important  article  in  the  produce  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  many  farmers  here  who  have  well  managing 
wives  make  a good  deal  out  of  poultry. 

4302.  - And  eggs,  I suppose  ?— Yes,  that  is  part  of 
the  poultry  system,  and  many  of  them  keep  the 
current  expenses  of  their  houses  very  much  out  of 
poultry  produce. 

4303.  You  don’t  think  the  railways  offer  sufficient 
facilities  for  the  transport  of  farming  produce — of 
cattle  and  so  forth  ? — I think  the  prices  are  not 
prohibitive,  but  they  are  high.  The  value  of  a pound 
of  butter,  or  a stone  of  oats,  or  a pig  at  one  end  of 
the  railway  is  very  much  more  considerable  owing  to 
the  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  market,  and  the  high 
prices  of  carriage. 

4304.  In  the  keen  competition  with  theforeigner  that 
is  an  important  point? — It  precludes  competition. 
That  unlucky  four  miles  is  a great  obstacle  as  there 
is  no  way  to  get  from  one  to  the  other  by  carting, 
which  costs  more  than  the  previous  fourteen  miles. 
That  keeps  buyers  from  coming  from  a distance  to  buy 
oats  or  pork,  or  butter  or  anything  else. 

4305.  Do  you  think  that  these  congested  districts 
are  centres  of  agitation  and  disaffection  ? — No,  I think 
not.  There  is  one  district, Gweedore,  and  there  there  has 
been  for  a very  considerable  time  a spirit  of  agitation 
promoted  by  the  priest  of  the  parish,  Father  M'Faddan. 
They  did  succeed  in  boycotting  some  of  the-people  down 
there  very  completely. 

4306.  But  as  a rule  the  people  there  are  not  very 
turbulent  ?— No.  In  the  first  place  boycotting  cannot 
succeed  in  a country  where  there  is  a mixed  population 
of  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics. 

4307.  Is  that  the  case  in  the  Gweedore  district? — 
There  are  not  many  there.  They  are  nearly  all  Roman 
Catholics.  But  in  the  other  parts  of  Donegal  there  is 
generally  a very  strong  Protestant  leaven,  and  the  man 
who  is  boycotted  will  always  find  some  one  to  relieve 
him.  In  1879,  a man  who  supplies  me  with  some 
things  was  invited  by  the  Land  League  to  boycott  me 
and  refuse  to  supply  me  ; and  he  said,  “ Of  course  if 
I must  do  it  I must,  but  I would  like  to  know  how  I 
am  to  be  repaid  for  losing  my  best  customer,  for  he 
will  only  go  to  such  a man’s  shop  down  the  street  and 
he  will  get  what  he  wants.”  The  consequence  was 
there  was  no  more  about  it. 

4308.  Do  you  think  the  small  tenants  in  these 
districts  would  be  very  desirous  of  purchasing  their 
holdings  ? — I think  they  have  not  the  smallest  idea 
of  it. 

4309.  Is  that  through  their  ignorance? — No.  All 
over  these  districts  there  were  a large  number  of  glebe 
lands.  They  had  an  offer  of  purchasing  then  and 
they  almost  universally  refused  to  purchase.  That 
was  in  the  districts  of  Garrick,  Glencolumbkill  is  the 
same  places,  which  was  one  of  the  places  which  was 
pictured  as  a famine  country.  They  sold  their  right 
of  pre-emption  for  a mere  trifle,  and  the  same  way 
in  Killybegs,  which  is  not  far  from  me — they  did  the 
same  thing. 

4310.  Is  your  only  suggestion  for  the  improvement 
of  those  districts  that  there  should  bebetter  communica- 
tion with  the  outside  world  ? — I think  that  is  the 
thing  that  would  be  the  most  likely  to  do  them 
good. 


4311.  You  don’t  think  emigration  would  do  ? — You  Octp,  *886. 

won’t  get  them  to  emigrate.  ,,  JUT 

a oio  nr  rr  ■ °\r  . i i , Mr.  William 

4312.  Mr.  Kmpe. — You  take  veiy  good  crops  out  Sinclujr- ' 
of  your  land.  Could  you  give  us  your  idea  of  what  it 
would  cost  to  manure  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

4313.  Say  an  acre  of  potato  ground  or  an  acre  of 
turnips  ? — I would  allow  £5  as  the  value  of  the  man- 
ure that  would  be  put  on  it.  I would  say  40  tons  of 
farmyard  manure  at  2s.  6 d. 

4314.  What  would  you  value  it  at? — 2s.  6(7. 

4315.  That  would  be  very  cheap ; you  can  get 
manure  for  that  price  ? — The  men  who  are  near  towns 
would  get  it  for  less. 

4316.  But  in  many  places  it  would  be  more? — In 
country  places  you  could  not  get  it  at  all. 

4317.  What  would  be  the  cost  of  cultivating  an  acre 
of  potatoes  or  turnips  ? — The  cultivation  of  an  acre  of 
turnips — there  would  be,  in  the  first  place,  two  plough- 
ings,  and  two  harrowings,  and  the  ploughings  would 
cost— the  first  ploughing  would  cost  about -7s.  an  acre, 
and  the  second  about  5s.  The  harrowings  would  cost, 
say  5s.  an  acre  each.  The  seed  potatoes  would  bo 
eight  cwt. 

4318.  How  much  do  you  say  it  would  cost  for  the 
cultivation  ? — 22s.  or  23s. 

4319.  Then  the  seed? — The  seed,  the  opening  of 
the  drills — a pan-  of  horses  will  open  the  drills,  and 
close  them— a good  pair  of  horses  will  dp  that  in  a 
day.  The  seed,  eight  cwt.  of  potatoes  is  sufficient 
seed  for  an  acre  of  drills,  that  I take  at  an  average  of 
2s.  a cwt.,  that  would  be  16s. 

4320.  Lord  Milltown. — Two  horses  would  do  it  in 
a day  ? — Yes.  Two  horses  would  open  and  close  half 

4321.  Half  an  acre  ? — Open  half  an  acre,  and  close 
half  an  acre. 

4322.  That  would  be  half  an  acre? — The  general 
seeding  and  labour  for  an  acre  of  potatoes,  I would 
take  the  cost  to  be  something  about  £5 — the  carting 
of  manure,  and  the  spreading,  and  the  thinning,  and 
those  things,  I think,  about  £5.  I look  on  it  that  tho 
entire  cost  of  an  acre  of  potatoes  would  be  £12  an 
acre,  suppose  the  land  was  rented  at  £1  an  acre,  that 
£12  an  acre  would  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  putting 
down  the  crops. 

4323.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  that  have  anything  to- 
do  with  the  pitting  and  marketing  ? — Yes.  .. 

4324.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  present  mar- 
ket prices  of  potatoes? — Yes ; on  Tuesday  last  they 
sold  in  Strabane  market  at  Is.  9(7.  a cwt. 

4325.  .£1  15s.  a ton  ? — Yes. 

4326.  What  would  be  the  average  through  the 
country — to  the  poor  tenants  of  the  country  what 
would  be  the  average  price  ? — I suppose  that  in  all 
probability  about  eight  or  nine  tons  would  be  as  much 
as  they  would  have.  But  there  are  a great  many  far- 
mers who  would  have  a much  better  crop  than  I have. 

4327.  Do  you  think  it  would  bo  over  six  tons  in 
the  case  of  poor  farmers? — Certainly,  I think  it 
would  ba 

4328.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  statute  acre? — What- 
I have  been  talking  of  is  the  Scotch  acre.  But  I 
have  not  so  good  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what- 
would  be  the  average.  I should  think  that  tho  aver- 
age crop,  on  ordinary  ground,  of  that  class  that  I 
speak  of,  would  be  fully  ten  tons. 

4329.  Mr.  Knipe. — They  would  cost  £12  and  then 
you  would  have  to  take  them  to  market,  and  have 
rent  to  add  to  that  ? — You  are  taking  tho  thing  rather 
in  a different  light  than  I would  look  upon  it.  You 
have  reduced  the  crop  and  have  not  reduced  the  ex- 
penses. You  say  the  poor  farmer,  who  does  not  work 
his  land,  or  manure  it,  as  I do,  you  take  him  as  ex- 
pending £12  on  tho  acre 

4330.  Do  you  know  that  no  .farmer  can  produce 
an  acre  of  potatoes,  and  take  them  to  market,  and 
have  a profit  at  present  prices  ?— I beg  your  pardon, 

I know  he  could.  He  made  upwards  of  £10-an  acre. 

4331.  Mr.  N di/jan. — You  knew  that  of  your  own 
knowledge  ?—  -Yes. 
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Oct.  22, 188 u.  4332.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  he  take  the  manure  into 

Mr  william  account? — The  manure  and  everything. 

Sinclair.  4333.  And  the  marketing  into  account? — He  sold 

them  on  his  own  farm.  One  man  took  them  all. 

4334.  What  price  did  he  get? — £2  a ton. 

4335.  According  to  your  own  showing  there  would 
not  be  such  a large  margin — it  would  be  exceedingly 
small? — I would  like  to  know  why.  If  a man  gets 
fifteen  tons,  and  gets  £30  for  them,  and  the  expenses 
were  £12. 

4336.  But  if  an  acre  of  potatoes  cost  £12,  and  he 
has  to  cart  them  afterwards,  and  that  the  average 
produce  is  six  or  seven  tons,  and  he  makes  35s.  a ton  ? 
— But  you  are  making  out  quite  a different  case  from 
what  I made,  because  I am  not  speaking  of  a man 
who  got  seven  tons,  and  I never  named  seven  tons  as  an 
average. 

4337.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  I suppose  you  would 
not  say  but  that  that  would  be  the  average  in  many 
districts  you  know? — My  idea  would  be  that  the 
average  woul  1 be  much  more  than  seven  tons. 

4338.  I have  here  the  returns  for  seven  years, 
ending  1884  : — 1878,  3 tons  ; 1879,  1t3j-  tons  ; 1880, 
6-^j-  tons  ; 1881,  4 tons ; 1882,  2^ff  tons ; 1883,  4T3ff 
tons  ; 1884,  3t8,j-  tons  ; that  is  half  the  quantity  your 
experience  gives  ? — But  these  returns  are  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  to  be  relied  on  in  any  year.  They 
are  supposed  to  be  taken  by  the  police,  and  by  the 
men  who  have  never  weighed  or  measured  anything  ; 
and  there  is  not  a farmer  in  this  country  who  really 
knows  what  an  acre  of  potatoes  or  oats  either  costs 
him  or  brings. 

4339.  Mr.  Knipe. — Now  with  reference  to  the  rents 
— do  you  think  this  year  is  as  good  as  the  average  of 
the  last  six  years  ? — I don’t  know,  for  I was  not  able  to 
refer  to  books  farther  back  than  1885,  and  this  year  I 
look  upon  as  better  than  1885.  But  I would  suppose 
that  in  all  probability  this  year  would  not  be  equal 
to  the  average  of  the  six  years  that  preceded  it. 

4340.  Do  you  think  that  1885  was  a great  deal 
worse  than  the  four  preceding  years  ? — I think  it  was 
worse. 

4341.  And  you  think  that  1885  and  1886  would 
be  equal? — 1886, 1 think,  was  better. 

4342.  Do  you  think  that  the  rents  fixed  in  1881 
were  fair  rents  ? — I think  so. 

4343:  I think  you  said  you  thought  it  would  be 
dishonest  on  the  part  of  farmers  not  to  complete  their 
engagements  ? — I think  if  a man  takes  a lease  he  ought 
to  abide  by  the  terms  of  it. 

4344.  And  you  know  the  landlords  were  of  that 
opinion  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1S81  ? 
— The  landlords? 

4345.  Yes? — The  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? 

4346.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? 
— I don’t  understand  your  question. 

4347.  You  say  it  is  dishonest  of  the  tenants  to 
refuse  to  pay  the  rents  reseiwed  on  their  lands,  no 
matter  whether  the  lands  can  pay  them  or  not  ? — What 
I said  was  this.  I spoke  of  my  own  lands.  I said 
that  having  taken  a lease  which  I considered  would 
be  beneficial  to  myself,  I would  consider  it  dishonest 
not  to  abide  by  it. 

4348.  Would  not  that  apply  to  tenants  who 
had  no  lease? — You  can  take  it  whatever  way  you 
like. 

4349.  And  the  result  was  the  Government  had  to 
inter 'ere  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  ? — I think 
that  it  is  contraiy  to  all  the  rules  of  political  economy 
that  the  rent  of  land  should  be  fixed  in  any  other  way 
than  by  the  law  of  demand  and  supply. 

4350.  And  you  think  it  was  an  undue  interference  ? 
— I think  so. 

4351.  And  you  don’t  think  they  should  interfere 
now  ? — I don’t  say  that  there  is  not  reason  for 
further  interference.  You  asked  me  if  I think 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  Government  should 
interfere  now.  I say  that  if  judicial  rents  were  fixed 
in  1881  for  fifteen  years  I don’t  see  why  the  Govern- 
ment should  interfere  it  the  end  of  four  years. 


4352.  I would  like  to  set  you  right.  You  said  to 
me  that  you  thought  it  was  an  interference  with  the 
rights  of  property,  but  you  have  interference  in  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  contrary  to  the 
policy  of  every  civilised  nation. 

4353.  Now  there  is  considerable  complaint  on  the 
part  of  tenants  about  high  rents  and  the  low  prices 
of  produce.  I want  to  know  from  you  do  you 
think  the  Government  should  interfere? — I don’t 
think  that  the  Government  should  interfere  with 
rents  that  were  fixed  four  years  ago  on  the  basis  of 
fifteen  years  solidity. 

4354.  Notwithstanding  the  reduced  price  of  pro- 
duce, and  the  increase  of  foreign  cattle — you  would 
not  interfere  ? — No  ; the  time  is  too  short. 

4355.  I understand  you  would  sell  if  you  thought 
that  it  was  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  ? — I do 
not  wish  to  sell. 

4356.  But  you  said  yon  would  not  object? — I said 
I would  only  sell  on  compulsion. 

Lord  Milltown. — He  said  if  it  became  general  there 
would  have  to  be  compulsion. 

4357.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  mentioned  twenty 
years  purchase  of  the  rental?— I think  it  would  be  a 
fair  rate. 

4358.  Lord  Milltown. — On  the  gross  rent  ? — On  the 
actual  rent. 

4359.  Do  you  mean  twenty  years  purchase  of  the 
rent? — Yes. 

4360.  Without  making  any  reduction  for  the  out- 
goings of  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

4361.  The  President. — When  you  take  a rental  you 
always  mean  the  gross  rental  ? — There  is  always  a 
certain  amount  of  loss  which  reduces  the  nett 
income. 

4362.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  it  is  that  income  you  spoke 
of  when  you  said  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — I 
don’t  speak  of  that ; when  I take  a rent  of  £25, 
I look  upon  it  that  that  would  produce  £20,  and 
therefore  I think  that  £20  is  what  it  should  be 
based  on. 

4363.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  the  nett  rent. 

4364.  Mr.  Knipe.—  I think  yoii  said  the  tenants 
were  looking  forward  to  some  finality  ? — The  tenants 
have  been  looking  forward  to  it  for  a very  considerable 
time. 

4365.  They  are  not  anxious  to  purchase? — They 
are  not  anxious  for  anything ; but  if  they  could  get 
their  land  for  nothing  they  would  be  very  glad  to 
get  it. 

4366.  That  is  not  your  experience  of  this  part  of 
Ireland  ? — It  is  my  belief.  People  should  pay  their 
rents. 

4367.  They  want  a reduction  and  you  would  not 
give  them  any  ? — I gave  them  a reduction. 

4368.  Are  you  not  aware  that  many  landlords  havo 
given  a reduction  on  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Com- 
missioners ?—  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

4369.  Would  you  refuse  to  give  a reduction  now  ? 
— I would. 

4370.  Don’t  you  think  there  might  be  a court 
established  to  settle  the  price  between  landlord  and 
tenant?— We  hoped  that  that  was  the  case  four  years 
ago,  and  you  now  propose  to  re-open  all  that. 
If  you  were  to  open  a court  now  to  settle  between 
me  and  my  tenants  as  was  done  four,  years  ago,  some- 
body would  come  next  day  and  ask  for  another  settle- 
ment. 

4371.  It  would  not  be  the  interest  of  the  tenant  to 
encourage  agitation  if  they  were  owners? — They  are 
encouraging  it  now. 

4372.  But  if  the  tenant  had  bought  out  the  land- 
lord’s interest  in  the  property  ? — If  the  landlord  was 
bought  out,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

4373.  If  the  tenant  was  the  owner  of  the  land? 
— Of  course,  then  the  landlord  would  have  no  more 
to  do  with  it. 

4374.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
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making  him  a more  industrious  man  ? — How  could  he 
demand  a reduction  when  he  had  no  landlord  ? 

4375.  Were  you  examined  before  any  other  com- 
mission ?— Have  I been! 

4376.  Yes? — I was. 

4377.  The  Bessborough  Commission1! — I was. 

4378.  I suppose  you  were  very  much  of  the  same 
opinion  as  you  are  now  ? — I don’t  think  my  opinions 
have  changed. 

4379.  You  did  not,  on  that  occasion,  think  that 
the  Government  should  interfere  between  landlord  and 
tenant  by  fixing  rents  ? — 1 don’t  think  I ever  said 
they  should. 

4380.  You  think  they  were  interfering  with  the 
sacred  rights  of  property? — I thought  they  were 
interfering  with  the.  rights  of  property,  and  I am  of 
that  opinion  still. 

4381  And  notwithstanding  that  the  Government 
did  introduce  the  Land  Bill  and  passed  it  ? — I dare 
say  they  did. 

4382.  You  are  of  the  same  opinion  now  as  then  ? — 
I am  of  the  same  opinion. 

4383.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to  introduce 
another  bill  now  to  fix  the  price  between  landlord  and 
tenant  would  you  be  more  surprised? — I don’t  think 
anything  that  I might  say  would  interfere  with  any- 
thing the  Government  would  do. 

4384.  Would  you  be  more  surprised  if  the  Govern- 
ment interfered  now  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
— Would  I be  more  surprised? 

4385.  You  would  not  be  anything  more  surprised 
now  if  the  Government  interfered  between  landlord 
and  tenant  than  you  were  before  the  Land  Act 
was  passed  ? — I would  not  be  surprised  at  anything. 

4386.  But  still  you  think  it  would  not  be  desirable 
that  the  Government  should  interfere  ?-*-I  think  it 
would  not. 

4387.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  a very  distinguished 
member  of  the  Government  of  that  day  proposed  that 
the  then  alteration  should  be  a final  one,  and  that  it 
was  carried  out  on  that  basis  ? — I believe  so. 

4388.  Would  it  surprise  you  to  find  that  he  had 
now  changed  all  that?— Yes. 

4389.  I want  to  go  back  to  that  matter  of  con- 
acre— is  that  conacre  rent  well  paid  ? — It  is. 

4390.  It  is? — It  is  fairly  paid. 

4391.  About  what  would  the  average  be?  You 
mentioned  £9  an  acre  ; would  the  average  be  £6  to 
£7  ? — I think  so.  But  if  it  was  from  year  to  year  it 
would. exhaust  the  land.  The  cultivation  is  on  the 
five  years  shift. 

4392.  And  the  average  rental  is  about  25s.  an  acre, 
therefore  it  follows  that  if  a man  could  set  an  acre  in 
that  way,  he  would  have  it  rent  free  for  the  other 
four  years  ? — Of  course. 

4393.  Is  there  a difficulty  found  in  setting  land  in 
that  way — could  a man  always  do  it? — There  has  been 
no  difficulty  here.  1 am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
district.  I am  only  speaking  of  the  district  from  here 
to  Omagh,  and  on  to  Coleraine. 

4394.  The  practical  working  of  that  system  is  that 
if  a man  lets  his  land  for  one  year  he  has  it  rent  free 
for  the  next  four  years ; so  that  applying  that  system 
if  he  could  to  it,  he  would  bring  down  his  rent  almost 
to  a vanishing  quantity.  You  were  asked  about  the 
twenty  years  purchase  whether  you  meant  on  the 
gross  rental  or  the  nett  rental  ? — I meant  the  gross 
rental. 

4395.  Are  you  aware,  as  a fact,  that  selling  at 
twenty  years  on  the  gross  rental  you  get  only  £80 
a year  for  every  £100? — That  is  what  I meant. 

4396.  That  you  would  consider  it  a fair  offer  if 
you  lost  £20  out  of  each  £100  ? — Because  I look  upon 
it  that  the  £100  at  present  is  only  nominal. 

4397.  Then  it  is  practically  on  the  nett  rent  you 
go.  You  spoke  with  reference  to  the  local  authori- 
ties ; you  mentioned  three  unions,  two  of  these  bank- 
rupt, and  one  solvent? — Yes. 

4398.  And  as  I understand  you  found  that  in  the 
solvent  union  things  were  better  managed  there  be- 
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cause  there  was  a large  number  of  resident  gentry?  Oct  n.  issb. 
— No ; not  largo.  — 

4399.  But  a resident  gentry  ? — Yes  Sinclair. 

4400.  Do  you  ascribe  the  better  working  of  the 
board  to  their  presence  ? — To  a great  extent. 

4401.  You  don’t  think  it  would  bo  a great  public 
advantage  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — I do  not. 

4402.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  stated  that  you  con- 
sidered yourself  a mere  rent  charger  ? — That  is  what 
practically  I am  ; but  I have  nevertheless  an  amount 
of  influence  over  my  tenants. 

4403.  But  as  a land  owner  you  are  a rent  charger. 

Fou  mean  by  that  that  the  principle  of  fair  rent  will 
probably  be  made  permanent? — I don’t  see  any  pro- 
bability of  raising  my  rent. 

4404  Not  for  fifteen  years? — Certainly  not  for 
fifteen  years,  and  probably  not  then  either. 

4405.  Would  you  consider  that  fair  rent  a good 
security  ? — I do  not  for  this  reason,  that  when  there 
is  such  a proposition  as  this  gentleman  has  proposed, 
that  a measure  which  we  were  told  was  to  be  final, 
when  we  hear  from  him  that  this  measure  is  to  be 
revised  every  four  years,  or  every  three  years,  I would 
not  look  upon  it  as  any  security  at  all.  As  I said  to 
him  I would  not  be  at  all  surprised  if  the  new  Go- 
vernment were  to  take  twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  off 
every  rent  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

4406.  Then  it  is  the  fear  of  new  changes  of  that 
kind  that  would  make  you  think  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity in  any  such  rent?— Fes  ; that  is  the  reason.  No 
one  will  have  any  connection  with  railways  or  pro- 
vide capital  for  railways.  A debt  is  owed  by  a rail- 
way company,  of  which  I am  one  of  the  directors.  We 
have  been  obliged  to  renew  bills  for  this  owing  to  not 
being  able  to  get  money  to  have  tin  line  inspected. 

When  renewing  the  bills  recently  I said,  “Are  we 
to  go  on  for  ever  renewing  these  bills  ?”  and  the 
answer  I got  was,  “ They  have  given  this  up  as  a 
bad  debt  long  ago. 

4407.  Who  aro  the  people  that  are  receiving  the 
money,  and  who  are  those  that  pay  this  high  price 
for  the  use  of  the  land  in  conacre  ?— Generally  farmers 
themselves. 

4408.  Who  are  able  to  turn  their  attention  beyond 
their  own  farms  ? — Beyond  their  own  farms.  Say  a 
man  has  a farm  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  acres — a pair 
of  horses  is  able  to  work  an  ordinary  farm  of  from  forty 
to  fifty  acres,  and  he  has  a certain  amount  of  labour 
disposable. 

4409.  But  is  not  it  a rather  exceptional  thing — is 
it  a rule  that  any  farmer  can  set  his  land  in  that  wav  ? 

— Thousands  and  thousands  of  acres  have  been  set  in 
this  way,  and  if  you  wish  to  get  particulars  you  can 
refer  to  the  columns  of  one  of  the  Derry  papers. 

4410.  But  suppose  there  is  a farmer  in  the  district 
with  twenty-five  acres  of  land,  what  will  he  do  with, 
the  horses  if  a man  comes  to  him  and  asks  him  to  let 
part  of  his  land  in  this  way,  and  he  lets  it  and  has 
only  ten  acres  left  to  himself,  what  is  he  to  do  with 
his  horses? — He  will  probably  keep  no  horses  at  all. 

That  is  their  way. 

4411.  And  is  the  whole  crop  carried  off  the  land?.-' 


4412.  And  the  land  is  considerably  impoverished  ? — 
It  requires  manuring ; if  he  lives  near  a town  he  can 
do  that. 

4413.  Then  it  is  generally  when  the  land  is  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  or  villages  which  can  Bupply 
this  manure  ? — No,  it  is  out  eight  or  ten  miles. 

4414.  But  nobody  will  cart  manure  eight  or  ten 
miles? — No,  but  they  will  do  it  one  way  or  another. 
A farmer  will  use  five  or  six  acres  of  his  land  in 
cropping.  He  will,  perhaps,  leave  it  a second  year  in 
grazing  so  as  to  .accumulate  more  vegetating  power  in 
it.  It  is  as  bad  a system  as  possibly  could  be  ; but  it 
is  in  a very  great  degree  owing  to  the  cause  I told  you 
in  the  first  instance  I spoke  of.  I think  there  were 
nearly  160  acres  let  in  this  way  this  half  year, 
between  this  and  Stral  ane.  A man  died,  and  his 
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widow  wished  to  get  rid  of  the  farm  in  this  way.  It 
was  advertised  to  ..be  let,  and  a tenant  of  mine  took 
some  of  the  land.  I said  to  him  afterwards,  “Did 
you  take  much  of  that  land  ?•”  He  said,  “ No ; there 
were  too  many  people  looking  for  it,  and  if  there  had 
been  three  times  the  amount  itwonld  have  been  all 
let.” 

4415.  With  regard  to  the  congested  districts,  you 
say  the  people  will  not  emigrate  unless  compelled. 
Have  they  any  sort  of  comfortable  means  where  they 
are  i — Jn  one  district  here — the  district  about  Dungloe 
— from  that  they  go,  in  immense  numbers,  to'England 
for.  the  harvest.  They  go  away  for  three  or  four 
months,  and  make  some  money  there.  The  women 
make  a certain  amount  of  money  by  knitting  or  by 
working  at  flowering  while  the  men  are  away,  but 
when  the  men  are  at  home  they  hardly  do  anything.  . 

4410.  Do  they  usually  grow  as  much  provisions  as 
suflices  to  feed  their  family  ? — No. 

4417.  How  do  they  feed  them? — By  extra  in- 
dustries. His  rent  may  be  10s.,  or  ISs.,  or  20.9.,  and 
he  will  bring  £5  or  £6  from  England,  and  his  children 
may  be  making  sixpence  or  eiglitpence  a day  knitting 
stockings. 

4418.  Have  you  been  in  their  houses? — Very 
often. 

4419.  Are  they  fairly  comfortable? — Well,  they  are 
much  more  so  than  you  would  expect.  I went  down 
to  that  country  to  investigate  the  state  of  the  tenants 
of  certain  glebe  lands.  The  day  I went  there — I am 
an  early  riser — and  I saw  some  of  the  boys  going  into 
town  with  about  a dozen  ponies.  A fellow  was  riding 
one  and  he  had  three  or  four  before  him.  I asked 
what  horses  they  were,  and  the  answer  I got  was, 


“ These  are  the  horses  that  the  men  ride  for  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey  going  to  the  harvest.”  T made 
inquiry  and  found  that  there  is  none  of  them  who 
- does  not  keep  a poney,  or,  if  a man  has  not  one  him- 
self, he  borrows  one  from  a neighbour ; and  in  the 
course  of  that  day  I suppose  I saw  thirty  of  •those 
ponies  coming  back  that  had  been  with  those  men. 

4420.  The  people  themselves  have  ■ no.  desire  to 
emigrate  ? — Not  the  least. 

4421.  Are  they  contented  with  their  position? — ■ 
Well,  I suppose  they  are.  They  don’t  show  any 
practical  discontent.  In  all  these  countries  at  times, 
if  their  is  a failure  of  the  potato  crop,  or  an  exception- 
ally bad  harvest,  there  is  very  great  distress,  and  they 
come  to  England  for  a subsidy.  But  now  there  is  no 
chance  of  any  capital  being  expended  there,  and  that 
makes  their  condition  worse. 

4422.  I think  you  said  you  don’t  think  the  public 

money  could  be  safely  lent  on  this  security  for  the  pur- 
chase of  their  land  1^-  I think  if  there  was  railway 
communication 

4423.  But  that  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question 
The  question  is  whether,  as  I understood  you,  that 
you  said  that  the  Government  could  not  advance  money 
with  safety  to  these  people  to  make  them  owners  of 
their  land  ? — What  I said  was  that  I would  hot  con- 
sider they  could  give  any  security.  I would  not  con- 
sider that  the  security  of  a man  who  was  in  a state  of 
famine  one  year  out  of  five  or  six  was  worth  any- 
thing, and  that  ten  shillings  worth  of  land  was  no 
security. 

4424.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  more  you 
.wish  to  say? — -Nothing. 
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4425.  The  President. — I believe  you  area  farmer  in 
Derry  ? — No,  in  Donegal. 

4420.  That  is  your  principal  business  ? — No  ; I 
have  two  farms  in  Donegal  and  a cornmill. 

4427.  You  were  for  several  years  a sub-commissioner 
under  the  Land  Act? — Yes  ; four  years. 

4428.  Could  you  tell  us  do  you  hold  in  this  county  • 
under  a judicial  rent? — No;  it  is  in  the  adjoining 
county,  and  I purchased  under  the  Bright  Clauses 
of  the  Land  Act  of  18,70. 

4429.  So  that  you  are  an  owner  ? — I have  to  pay  a 
rent  cliai-ge. 

4430.  Lord  Milltovm. — Is  your  land  all  in  Donegal? 
— Yes. 

4431.  You  have  none  in  Derry? — No. 

4432.  The  President. — You  do  not  pay  rent?. — I pay 
■only  the  charge.  I borrowed  two-thirds  from  the 
Government,  and  I pay  five  per  cent,  on  that  for 
thirty-five  years  from  the  time  of  the.  purchase. 

4433.  Have  you  looked  into  the  working  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1885,  or  considered.it? — Yes. 

4434.  Is  it  according  to  your  opinion  desirable  to 
encourage  purchase  ? — I am  of  that  opinion.  I think 
it  is  the  most  sensible  and  only  final  settlement  gi  the 
question. 

4435.  Would  you  go  so  flu-  as  to  recommend  that 
it  should  be  made  compulsory  ? — I have  great  hesitation 
about  that.  I think  it  is  a very  extreme  course  to 
make  it  compulsory.  I think  it  must  come  to  that. 

4436.  Could  you  make  any  recommendations  so  as 
to  make  it  work  more  easily  ? — I would  advise  the 
State  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  money,  and  abandon 
that  one-fifth  which  it  retains. 

4437.  You  think  the  security  would  be  sufficient 
without  that  one-fifth  ? — I think  the  risk  is  small,  in 
this  part  of  the  country. 

4438.  Do  you  think  the  term  is  sufficiently  long  for 
repayment : — I would  recommend  that  the  tenant 
might  be  allowed,  if.  he.  chose,  to  pay  £3  2s.  6d.  per 
cent.,  and  pay  that  continuously  or  perpetually,  with 
the  option  of  buying  out  any  time  he  liked 

4439.  Is  that  a perpetual  rant  ? — Yes. 


4440.  Lord  .Milltovm. — To  turn  it  into  the  payment 
of  a rent  charge?— Yes.  At  present,  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  a judicial  rent  of  .£40,  if  purchased 
at  twenty  years’  purchase,  is  reduced  to  £32  ; but  if, 
instead  of  being  charged  four  per  cent,  the  tenant  had 
only  to  pay  £3  2s.  6 d.,  he  would  have  his  rent  re- 
duced to  £25. 

4441.  But  he  would  never  become  an  owner? — He 
would  never  become -owner ; but  present  substantial 
relief  is  more  important  than  relief  forty-nine  years 
hence. 

4442.  The  President. — Then  his  rent  would  be  re- 
duced still  further  ? — Yes  ; in  place  of  £40  it  would 
be  £25.  The  tenant  would  have  a very  easy  rent  and 
the  State,  therefore,  a very  small  risk. 

4443.  Then  if  that  would  take  place  largely  the 
difference  between  the  tenants  on  estates  where 
landlords  don’t  sell  and  the  tenants  on  estates  where 
the  landlords  do  sell  would  be  very  considerable? 
— The  difference  of  comfort  of  the  tenants  would  be  so 
tremendous  that  a desire  to  purchase  must  become 
universal.  It  would  have  a very  strong  effect,  and 
produce  complete  satisfaction. 

4444.  But  in  the  meantime  there  would  be  a great 
deal  of  ill-feeling  and  ill  blood  ? — If  the  landlord  had 
20  years’  purchase,  which  I would  give  him,  I sup- 
pose there  would  not.  be  a great  hardship. 

4445.  You  think  that  the  landlords  being  bound  to 
sell  for  20  years’  purchase  would  not  be  any  great 
hardship  ? — There  must  be  some  hardship. 

4440.  He  would  lose  20  or  30  per  cent.? — He 
would,  lose  less  under  that  proposal  than  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  for  he  would  get  the  one-fifth. 

4447.  I am  not  talking  about  that.  Have  you  any 
leaseholders  ?— There  are  a great  many  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

4448.  Are  they  on  the  whole  paying  more  than 
tenants  holding  under  judicial  rents  ? — Oh,  yes,  they 
are.  There  is  a large  estate  here  within  three  or  four 
miles  of  the  city  on  the  borders  of  Donegal  where  the 
landlord  is  giving  25  per  cent,  to  the  leaseholders 
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and  where  there  are  judicial  rents  10  per  cent.,  they 
having  already  got  15  per  cent. 

4449.  Whose  estate  is  that  on  1 — Lord  Templemore’s. 
There  is  no  feeling  on  the  land  question  so  strong  here 
as  that  about  the  leaseholders  about  Derry  with  regard 
to  their  admission  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881. 
There  is  a very  large  number  of  them,  and  they  are 
the  very  best  of  tenants. 

4450.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  did  the  judicial 
tenants  get? — 10  per  cent.  They  had  already  got  15 
per  cent,  in  Court. 

4451.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  that  put  the  leaseholders  and  the  others  on  a 
level? — Yes 

4452.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  tenants  who  have 
not  had  their  rent  fixed  and  who  are  not  leaseholders, 
how  has  he  treated  them  ? — I don’t  know.  There  are 
not  many  others  I think  on  the  estate. 

4453.  The  President. — Are  there  any  leaseholders 
in  a better  position  than  those  who  have  got  judicial 
rents  fixed — any  who  pay  less?— No  ; there  are  a sort 
of  freeholders  who  pay  less. 

4454.  Mr.  Feligan. — Are  they  what  are  called 
40s.  freeholders ? — No;  they  pay  2s.  6 d.  per  acre. 

4455.  The  President. — I believe  the  feeling  is  that 
it  would  not  be  desirable  to  keep  up  the  distinction 
between  leaseholders  and  tenants  from  year  to  year  as 
to,  taking  advantage  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? 
— They  all  fail  to  see  why  the  distinction  is  kept 

up- 

4456.  Is  it  more  unfair  to  compel  the  landlord  to 
give  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  to  leaseholders  than 
it  was  to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  always  did,  making 
an  agreement  from  year  to  year  ? — Not  a bit.  The 
leasehold  tenant  was  a man  of  enterprise,  and  im- 
proved his  holding,  while  alongside  of  him  was  a man 
who  did  not  improve  his  holding  but  allowed  it 
to  deteriorate.  The  improving  tenant  has  been  held 
to  a high  figure,  and  the  ill-doing  neighbour  who 
could  not  get  a lease  or  who  would  not  get  it  has  got 
the  relief  of  the  Land  Act. 

4457.  I won’t  go  into  the  detail  of  prices,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  whatever  but  that  products  are  at  a much 
lower  price  than  they  have  been  in  former  years  ? — 
They  are.  Oats  is  a very  important  product  in  this 
mixed  tillage  country  and  I am  a little  connected 
with  that.  I don’t  remember  it  being  so  low  for 
thirty  years. 

4458.  You  don’tremember  it  being  so  low  ? — Ido  not. 
I think,  however,  in  the  public  discussions  on  the 
fall  of  prices  it  received  more  attention  than  it 
deserves  as  compared  with  the  cost  of  production. 
I remember  handling  my  own  farm  since  1853  when 
Griffith’s  valuation  was  made.  The  outgoings  for 
labour  are  30s.  for  what  would  then  be  represented 
by  18s. 

4459.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  long  is  that  ago  ? — 
About  thirty  years  ago.  I include  farm  labour  and 
horse  shoeing  and  things  of  that  kind ; my  outgoings 
at  that  time  represented  18s.  and  now  they  are  30s. 

4460.  The  President. — And  that  is  on  account  of 
increased  wages? — Yes. 

4461.  Do  you  get  no  benefit  from  machinery  ? — I can 
cut  oats  with  the  reaper  cheaper  by  the  acre  for  the 
mere  operation  of  reaping,  and  the  potato  digger  saves 
a great  deal  of  labour.  But  when  I tot  up  at  the  end 
of  the  year  the  outgoings  come  to  more  than  in  my 
father’s  time.  The  wages  then  were  10tf.  a day,  and 
are  now  Is.  6<f.  I think  the  good  prices  that  prevailed 
up  to  1878  from  1853 — sometimes  they  went  up  and 
sometimes  down — but  speaking  generally  the  good 
prices  enabled  the  farmers  to  meet  those  increased 
wages.  But  now  with  the  changed  prices  for  produce 
I think  tillage  tillage  farmers  are  feeling  it  very 
severely. 

4462.  Do  you  think  that  a farmer  would  find  it 
more  difficult  now  to  pay  the  judicial  rent  than  in 
1882? — If  they  were  to  take  it  out  of  the  present 
year  they  would  find  it  difficult. 

4463.  You  told  us  about  Lord  Templemore — are 


many  landlords  doing  the  same  ? — Mr.  Saunderson  of 
Manorcunningham  has  given  a reduction  both  to 
leaseholders  and  ordinary  tenants.  I am  -not  sure 
about  judicial  rents,  for  I question  if  any  of  his  ten- 
ants went  into  court. 

4464.  On  the  judicial  rent  as  well  as  the  other? — 
I don’t  remember  that  any  of  his  tenants  went  into 
court.  It  is  a very  generously  managed  estate. 

4465.  You  don’t  know  whether  many  landlords  are 
doing  this? — I know  some  cases  where  poor  land- 
lords, I live  in  Innishowen,  where  there  are  some 
small  proprietors,  and  the  landlords  are  not  so  well 
off.  They  are  trying  to  stick  to  the  judicial  rents. 

4466.  Lord  Mtytown. — Do  you  know  whether  it 
is  generally  the  case  ? — I only  know  of  a few  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

4467.  The  President. — I suppose  there  is  rather 
a feeling  on  the  part  of  landlords  that  whether  a ten- 
ant finds  it  difficult  to  pay  or  not,  where  the  rent 
was  fixed  by  an  outside  authority  there  is  no  reason 
why  the  landlords  should  give  any  indulgence  ? — A 
very  reasonable  feeling. 

4468.  Is  there  much  flax  grown  in  the  district?^— 
Not  so  much  as  there  was  formerly. 

4469.  And  are  they  getting  as  high  a price,  for  it? 
— Not  nearly  I should  say. 

4470.  Lord  Milltoum. — Do  you  think  that  your 
proposal,  which  is,  as  I understand  it,  to  do  away 
with  purchase  and  convert  the  present  rent  into  a 
fee-farm  rent  considerably  below  the  letting  value — 
that  is  your  proposal  ? — I would  rather  express  it  in 
this  way.  I would  add  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 
a clause  by  which  the  tenant  may  pay  year  by  year 
£3  2s.  6d.  rent  instead  of  £4  per  cent. 

4471.  That  would  be  turning  it  into  a fee-farm 
grant  for  ever? — Very  well,  with  the  option  that  he 
might  pay  the  larger  sum  and  buy  it  out  if  he 
thought  fit. 

4472.  The  policy  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  to 
convert  the  tenant  into  an  owner,  but  under  your 
proposal  there  would  be  no  means  of  purchase  unless 
he  -was  to  produce  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  ? 
— There  would  remain  the  same  means  as  at  present. 
I propose  that  this  should  be  merely  an  alterna- 
tive ; that. some  people  should  pay  £4  per  cent.,  and 
others  £3  2s.  6(f.  per  cent,  My  reason  is  this. 
Farmers  are  frightened  by  the  present  prospects  of 
foreign  produce  coming  in.  There  is  a large  steamer 
here  on  the  quay  which  has  brought  corn  from  the 
Danube,  and  is  now  discharging  it  at  an  extraordinary 
low  freight. 

4473.  Sir  James  Caird. — Wheat ? — No;  Indian 
com.  8s.  9(7.  per  ton  for  the  carriage  of  it  from  the 
Sulina. 

4474.  Do  you  know  the  tonnage  ? — From  2,000  to 
2,200  tons  on  board. 

4475.  And  what  was  the  freight? — 8s.  9 d.  per  ton. 

4476.  Lord  Afiltoum. — Do  you  think  that  the  terms 
which  you  suggest,  would  give  to  the  tenants  the  same 
feeling  of  having  a stake  in  the  country  as  the  actual 
purchase  ? — Not  just  .now  ; but  relief  would  be  given 
them  at  once,  and  they  would  be  better  able  to  buy  it 
in  future,  which  my  proposal  gives  them  the  option 
of  doing. 

4477.  Then  is  their  anxiety  to  come  in  under  the 
Purchase  Act  more  the  anxiety  to  have  an  immediate 
reduction  of  their  rent  than  to  become  owners  of  their 
land  ?— I think  in  many  cases  that  is  true  ; in  the 
case  of  the  poorer  tenants  especially,  it  is  a question 
of  existence. 

4478.  To  get  an  immediate  reduction  of  their 

rent?— Yes.  The  Irish  Society  have  property  here 
around  us — some  of  the  tenants  wished  to  purchase, 
avowedly  with  the  view  of  getting  a reduction  of  their 
rent.  They,  went  before  the  Court  of  Visitation,  and 
the  Court  said  if  the  tenants  offered  twenty-five  years 
purchase  they  would  consider  it.  , . 

4479.  Sir  James  Caird.— The  Court  of  the  Society 
did  not  feel  inclined  to  consider  it  under  twenty-five 
years’  purchase  ?— That  appeared  in  the  public  papers. 
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4480  Lord  MiUtown. , — Even  so  they  would  get  a 
reduction  of  their  rent  1— No. 

4481.  Surely  ? — Twenty-five  years  would  not  work 
out  any  reduction,  and  there  would  be  the  addition  of 
paying  the  poor  rate. 

4482.  Mr.  Neligan. — Twenty-five  years’  purchase 
at  four  per  cent,  would  leave  the  landlord  in  a 
better  position  having  regard  to  his  outgoings. 

4483.  Lord  MiUtown. — Lord  Templemore  has  given 
a reduction  lately  of  ten  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  ? 
— Yes. 

4484.  Has  that  been  well  received  by  the  tenants  1 
— It  has. 

4485.  I see  resolutions  in  the  papers  thanking  him  ? 
— They  said  they  would  like  to  purchase. 

4486.  They  expressed  thanks  for  the  reduction,  but 
they  wanted  a little  more  1 — Yes 

4487.  Were  the  judicial  rents  when  they  were  fixed 
considered  by  the  tenants  fair  rents? — Many  of  the 
tenants  considered  the  rents  fair,  some  thought  other- 
wise. But  that  was  to  be  expected. 

4488.  Is  it  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  that 
the  judicial  rents  have  been  fairly  fixed  on  the  whole  ? 
— Do  you  mean  the  tenants  ? 

4489.  I mean  both  parties  ?— I think  the  tenants 
think  that  the  court  did  not  take  the  depression  suffi- 
ciently into  account. 

4490.  Do  they  think  that  they  were  fixed  on  an 
intelligible  principle  ; or  that  some  got  too  much,  and 
others  got  too  little  ? — I think  they  are  fairly  well 
satisfied  in  that  respect. 

4491.  Supposing  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  were  really 
fail-  rents  when  they  were  fixed,  would  you  think  that 
the  depression  in  prices  for  the  last  few  years  would 
prove  that  they  were  not  fair  rents  now? — I don’t 
mean  to  say  that  they  would  not  be  difficult  to  pay  for 
the  last  few  years. 

4492.  But  would  theybe  fair  rents  for  the  next  fifteen 
years  to  come  ? — If  the  depression  were  to  continue 
they  would  not  be  fair  rents. 

4493.  But  are  you  of  opinion  that  because  we  have 
had  two  bad  years,  which  may  be  an  exception — 
would  you  be  of  opinion  that  these  rents  were  neces- 
sarily unfair  rents  for  the  term  which  has  yet  to  come  ? 
— No  ; I think  that  if  the  prices  reverted  to  the  prices 
of  1878  they  would  be  fair  enough. 

4494.  If  the  prices  were  to  go  up  to  what  they 
were  before  1875  they  would  be  extremely  low?— I 
think  they  would  be  very  fair;  rents  that  people 
could  pay.  They  would  be  fairly  satisfied  with  them. 

4495.  1875  ; that  was  a very  good  year? — I would 
go  on  to  1 877.  There  was  a great  drop  in  prices,  in 
oats,  for  instance,  in  1878. 

4496.  But  the  mere  fact  that  it  has  been  very  hard 
to  meet  the  rents  in  1885  and  1886  would  not  prove 
that  these  rents  were  unfair  rents  for  fifteen  years  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I think  it  was  always  expected  that 
there  would  be  two  or  three  years  now  and  then  of 
depression,  but  the  present  has  exceeded  all  reasonable 
expectation  both  in  severity  and  duration. 

4497.  Although,  as  you  say,  a landlord  who  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  making  a reduction  of  rent  in  a 
time  of  depression  would  be  somewhat  less  inclined  to 
make  that  reduction  on  a rent  which  had  been  fixed 
by  an  outside  authority.  That  is  very  intelligible. 
You  have  been  speaking  of  tillage  farms  ? — Yes. 

4498.  Does  what  you  say  apply  to  pasture  farms? — 
No,  not  as  regards  tho  labour,  but  as  regards  prices. 
We  had  a fair  in  Derry  last  month,  and  for  beasts 
well  bought  in  J une,  I got  a very  poor  price. 

4499.  You  bought  them  in  June  very  cheap? — 
Yes. 

4500.  Did  not  you  get  a very  good  margin? — 
No. 

4501.  Was  not  grass  very  good  this  year? 

Yes. 

4502.  The  price  of  sheep  has  gone  up,  but  I believe 
<hat  does  not  affect  the  North?— No. 

4503.  But  the  grazier  who  bought  last  autumn  and 


last  spring  ought  to  have  made  a fairish  profit? — 
Spring  purchases  did  not  pay. 

4504.  I say  autumn  and  spring? — If  a man  gets 
only  £3  a cwt.  instead  of  £4  a cwt.  for  the  meat  he 
puts  on  it  makes  a great  difference  to  him. 

4505.  Still  it  is  an  advantage  to  get  his  stock  cheap  T 
— It  is  undoubtedly.  I don’t  know  whether  it  is 
worth  mentioning,  but  there  is  a class  of  people — 
people  whose  cases  in  Land  Courts  have  been  dismissed 
and  struck  out.  There  are  36,000  them.  These  cases 
are  very  much  needing  attention. 

4506.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  cases  are  these  ? — Cases 
not  having  a legal  representative,  or  where  there  is  a 
dispute  among  brothers,  or  a dispute  about  turbary, 
cases  of  subdivision,  &c. 

4507.  Unless  you  could  classify  them  and  define 
them  it  would  be  impossible  to  legislate  for  them  ? — 
I think  if  the  Land  Commissioners  had  more  power  to 
deal  with  them  it  would  be  of  use. 

4508.  That  is  to  raise  personal  representatives  ? 

Yes,  and  to  deal  with  easements,  &c. 

4509.  You  are  aware  that  it  has  been  decided 
that  the  right  of  turbary  does  come  under  tho  Com- 
mission?—A good  many  have  failed  on  technical 
points  to  secure  a much  needed  relief. 

4510.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  afraid  to  go  into 
court  for  fear  the  landlord  will  deprive  them  ol  the 
right  of  turbary  ?— Yes,  and  a good  many  of  the  people 
are  afraid  to  go  into  court  lest  they  would  be  deprived 
of  the  right  of  grazing. 

4511.  I have  heard  before  now  that  it  prevents  a 
great  number  ? — A great  number.  I have  seen  them 
leave  the  court  in  large  numbers  rather  than  go  on 
■with  their  cases. 

4512.  But  if  the  landlord  has  a valid  right  to  the 
bog  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  a very  strong  measure 
to  compel  him  ? — I would  not  compel  him  except  by 
giving  him  the  commercial  value  of  it. 

4513.  And  this  firing  being  an  absolute  necessary 
of  life,  it  would  not  be  altogether  unreasonable  to  com- 
pel him  to  sell  it?— I think  not.  In  many  districts 
there  is  no  way  of  getting  firing  except  the  bog  is 
given. 

4514.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  Lord  Templemore  and 
Mr.  Saunderson  are  giving  a reduction  on  the  judicial 
rents? — Lord  Templemore  is  doing  it.  I am  not  sure 
whether  Mr.  Saunderson  has  any  judicial  rents  on  his 
property. 

4515.  That  would  imply  that  the  rents  are  too 
high? — Yes. 

4516.  And  I suppose  it  is  the  low  price  of  produce 

that  causes  the  difficulty  of  paying  these  rents? 

Yes. 

4517.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge  that 

the  Land  Commissioners  have  been,  during  the  last 
two  years,  giving  from  seven  to  twenty  per  cent,  addi- 
tional reduction  to  what  was  given  before  1885  ? I 

don’t  know  of  my  own  knowledge.  I don’t  know 
whether  they  are  the  same  class  of  lands.  It  might 
be  that  the  original  rents  were  higher. 

4518.  But  you  have  made  no  material  difference  as 
a Commissioner  ? — I have  been  off  since  the  end  of 
1885.  I think  it  had  some  effect  towards  the  close  of 
that  time — the  continuance  of  the  depression.  We 
thought  at  first  it  was  only  temporary,  but  it  continued, 
and  it  became  a very  serious  question. 

4519.  If  you  were  called  on  to  fix  the  rents  now 
would  you  put  on  the  same  rents  ? — It  would 
be  a very  serious  responsibility.  If  the  present 
depression  were  to  remain,  and  I don’t  see  any  reason 
to  suppose  that  it  wont  continue,  I think  the  judicial 
rents  ought  to  be  fixed  lower. 

4520.  That  is  an  admission  that  the  rents  are  too 
high?— Yes. 

4521.  With  reference  to  this  interference  of  the 
State  between  landlord  and  tenant,  you  think  it 
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necessary  that  the  State  should  interfere! — Yes,  it 
•would  be. 

4522.  And  you  would  say  that  all  concerned  in  land 
must  lose  a little  ? — I think  so. 

4523.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  greater 
grievance  for  the  State  to  interfere  now  and  fix  the 
price  that  the  landlord  ought  to  get  and  that  the 
tenant  ought  to  pay  than  it  was  to  fix  the  judicial 
rent? — I think  it  would  be  a very  extreme  course 
where  rents  were  punctually  paid.  But  I am 
afraid  it  has  become  necessary.  If  one  landlord  goes 
in  and  another  holds  back  the  result  would  be  that 
the  tenants  would  become  dissatisfied. 

4524.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  making  those  who 
purchased  more  industrious  ? — There  is  no  doubt. 
Withrespect  to  the  leaseholders  I look  upon  then- 
case  as  a hard  one. 

4525.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  admitted  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I do. 

4526.  They  are  very  industrious! — They  are  the 
the  very  best  of  tenants.  They  generally  took  their 
farms  at  sharp  rents  for  the  purpose  of  improving  and 
protecting  themselves. 

4527.  You  say  you  never  remember  oats  so  low  1 — 
No. 

4528.  You  have  a mill ! — Yes. 

4529.  And  you  are  able  to  refer  back  to  see  the 
prices! — Yes,  and  I dont  know  how  these  public 
statistics  are  taken  out.  I saw  in  the  Economist  an 
article  quoting  oats  in  1885  at  8s.  a cwt.  I think  it 
is  out  of  the  question.  Potatoes  were  quoted  at  60s. 
a ton.  I knew  last  year  of  large  quantities  sold  at 
33s.  id.  a ton.  Perhaps  the  way  in  which  the 
statistics  are  calculated  is  that  they  take  the  average 
price  of  the  twelve  months  and  thus  include  the  prices 
now  when  the  farmers  have  none  to  sell,  or  very 
little. 

4530.  "What  was  the  quality  of  oats  this  year! — 
Very  good. 

4531.  "What  part  of  the  country  are  you  speaking 
of ! — Donegal  and  Derry. 

4532.  Can  you  say  as  near  as  possible  what  would 
be  the  average  yield  1 — Per  acre  1 

4533.  Yes! — It  varies  immensely.  I think  100 
to  140  stones  per  acre  would  represent  a great  deal 
of  the  oats  I know  of. 

4534.  Lord  Milltown. — The  statute  acre!  — The 
statute  acre. 

4535.  One  hundred  and  twenty  stones  1 — Yes,  and 
I think  where  there  is  less  produce  than  that  it  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a poor  crop. 

4536.  Mr.  Knife. — It  would  scarcely  be  so  much 
except  on  good  land  1 — I think  in  Innishowen 
a great  many  people  have  not  got  90  stones  to  the 
acre. 

4537.  Could  you  tell  us  the  average  quantity  of 
potatoes — how  many  cwt  to  the  acre  ? — I would  take 
on  good  land  six  to  seven  tons. 

4538.  That  would  be  the  outside! — It  would  be 
good  tillage  land. 

4539.  And  it  would  take  a very  good  crop! — I am 
speaking  of  good  land  very  well  handled. 

4540.  And  you  are  speaking  of  picked  potatoes  for 
the  market  1 — I think  it  would  give  that  of  picked 
potatoes. 

4541.  Do  you  think  that  twelve  tons  would  be 
an  extraordinary  quantity! — I do.  I have  heard 
of  it.  But  1 would  think  it  a very  extravagant 
estimate. 

4542.  I see  that  you  have  mentioned  that  there  is 
about  12s.  an  acre  difference  in  labour! — The  way  I 
put  it  is  slightly  different.  My  own  farm  of  86  acres 
I know  better  than  the  other.  Of  these  86  acres 
I would  be  cultivating  about  50  acres  or  60  acres, 
and  speaking  the  same  way  it  would  now  cost  30s.  to 
do  what  formerly  cost  18s.  over  the  86  acres. 

4543.  Is  foreign  produce  keeping  down  the  prices 
here! — That  is  so.  That  Indian  com  is  excellent 
for  feeding  horses  and  cattle,  and  is  very  cheap  and 
largely  used. 


4544.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Are  you  now  a sub-commis- 
sioner 1 — No,  not  since  the  end  of  1885. 

4545.  I think  you  said  that  all  connected  with 
land  should  now  be  prepared  to  meet  a loss! — I 
think  so. 

4546.  Would  you  include  in  that  mortgages  and 
jointures  and  annuities  on  land  ? — I would  indeed.  I 
think  they  should  be  included.  I felt  most  strongly 
in  cutting  down  incomes  where  all  the  loss  was  borne 
by  a man  who  was  nominally  the  owner  but  who  had 
really  comparatively  little  interest  in  the  land,  while 
everyone  else  escaped. 

4547.  Lord  ililltoicn.  — Would  you  include  the 
tenants  1 — Certainly.  But  I would  say  with  regard  to 
tenants  that  inasmuch  as  it  is  to  be  a permanent  settle- 
ment the  tenants  should  be  left  with  enough  to  enable 
.them  to  continue  their  tenancy — they  should  be  en- 
abled to  remain  solvent.  They  should  make  a sacri- 
fice, but  I don’t  mean  they  should  make  a sacrifice  that 
would  cripple  them  in  future. 

4548.  Mr.  Neligan. — I did  not  want  to  push  you  to 
that.  You  think  that,  as  a matter  of  fair  play,  those 
who  have  invested  their  money  as  an  encumbrance  on 
land,  should  bear  a share  of  the  loss  1 — Certainly. 

4549.  And  you  would  extend  that  to  mortgages  and 
annuities !— Yes. 

4550.  But  as  a matter  of  general  principle,  suppose 
two  men,  each  having  £10,000, — one  invests  it  in  the 
purchase  of  land,  and  the  other  invests  it  as  a mortgage 
— do  you  see  any  difference  between  the  two  investors  1 
— Except  this,  that  the  man  who  invested  as  a pur- 
chaser would  have  the  chance  of  increased  income,  and 
he  would  not  have  given  the  mortgagee  any  portion  of 
the  increase. 

4551.  Then  you  would  calculate  the  difference  be- 
tween them  by  the  chances  that  the  property  had  of 
increasing  in  value  1 — I would  modify  my  hard  and 
fast  line. 

4552.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
themselves  would  more  appreciate  the  reduction  you 
propose,  and  not  become  landlords,  then  by  paying  the 
higher  rate,  and  become  landlords  at  the  end  of  forty- 
nineyears!— I think  the  poorertenantswould  appreciate 
it -far  more.  I would  leave  the  power  to  buy.  With 
regard  to  that  part  of  the  inquiry  about  com- 
binations— I don’t  think  there  is  any  combination 
here ; nor  do  I think  there  would  be  any  disposition 
to  allow  Boards  of  Guardians  to  become  security. 

4553.  Do  you  think  the  local  authorities  themselves 
would  not  like  to  become  security  ? — I know  about 
this  neighbourhood  they  would  not. 

4554.  The  President. — You  are  acquainted  with 
some  of  the  congested  districts  from  having  been  a sub- 
commissioner ? — Yes. 

4555.  Would  it  be  advisable  that  the  tenants  of 
these  districts  should  purchase  ! — I would  scarcely  like 
to  give  an  opinion  about — say  the  people  of  Achill 
purchasing  their  holdings.  I think  they  ought  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  exceptional  way. 

4556.  Do  you  think  that  if  it  were  made  compulsory 
that  the  congested  districts  should  be  included?— 
I think  their  holdings  are  quite  too  small.  I don’t 
think  any  ordinary  legislation  would  meet  their 
case.  They  are  not  agriculturalists.  If  they  had  it 
as  owners,  and  a few  bad  years  wei-a  to  come,  they 
would  be  just  as  badly  off  as  ever.  They  go  to 
Scotland  or  England  and  earn  a livelihood  in  that 
or  some  such  way. 

4557.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  really  no  eco- 
nomical rent  in  the  land  ? — I think  not.  The  average 
rent  in  Achill  is  thirty  shillings,  and  they  have  three 
or  four  or  five  acres  of  bad  land.  If  they  got  a pre- 
sent of  the  rent,  it  would  not  keep  the  family  tliree 
weeks. 

4558.  Mr.  Keligan. — You  think  this  is  a matter  to 
be  dealt  with  differently? — Yes. 

4559.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  notion  of  the 
number  of  tenants  in  that  condition,  compared  with  the 
general  tenants  in  Ireland! — I think  it  is  a most  difficult 
matter  to  work  out.  The  mere  fact  of  a small  holding 
does  not  imply  that  the  tenants  are  extremely  poor. 


Cel.  2a,  1886. 

Mr.  Join, 
Cunningham. 
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oh.  *2,1886.  4560.  A small  holder  of  very  good  land  may  he  prising  the  congested  districts  might  be  taken  to 

Mr.  John"  prosperous? — Yes.  consist  of  all  agricultural  holdings  valued  under  £5 

Cunningham.  4561.  And  a large  holder  of  bad  land  would  not  be  in  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  Donegal,  except 
prosperous? — -Yes.  In  the  county  of  Armagh  the  so  many  as  are  in  the  half-baronies  of  North  and 
holdings  are  small,  but  I have  seen  large  mountain  South  Raphoe,  with  the  holdings  on  the  islands  off 
holdings  which,  now  that  the  taste  runs  in  the  direction  the  county  of  Sligo.  These  numbers  could  be 
of  good  cattle,  I don’t  know  what  is  to  become  of  supplied  in  the  Valuation  Office, 
them.  The  number  of  holdings  to  be  treated  as  com- 


Mr.  George  L. 


Mr.  George  L.  Young  examined. 


4562.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  the  agent 
of  the  estate  of  the  Skinners’  Company  ? — Yes.  ° 

4563.  You  collect  about  £11,000  a year  in  agri- 
cultural rents  ? — Yes.  ' 

4564.  You  have  no  leaseholders  among  your  ten- 
ants?— Not  more  than  one  or  two. 

4565.  Aro  these  higher  rented  than  the  others  ? — 

I should  say  not. 

4566.  Do  they  express  any  wish  to  go  under  the  " 
Act  of  1881? — No;  I think  not.'  There  are  very 
few  leases.  The  Skinners’  Company  only  came  into 
the  estate  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  and  the  leases  were 
only  made  about  five  or  six  years  ago. 

4567.  Lord  Milltoum. — Was  there  a middleman  ? — 
Yes;  up  till  1872. 

4568.  The  President. — Are  they  nearly  all  judicial 
rents? — Yes. 

4569.  Have  the  rents  been  paid'  well  last  year  ? — 
Not  so  well  as  before  that. 

4570.  When  were  these  rents  fixed  ? — In  1882  and 
1883. 

4571.  And  since  then  there  has  been  a consider- 
able fall  in  prices? — I don’t  think  the  fall  in  prices 
has  been  sufficiently  great  to  influence  the  payment 
of  rents  very  much.  Last  year  I got  £10,000  in 
placo  of  £11,000. 

4572.  I suppose  that  is  the  reason  you  have  not 
got  your  rents  ? — No  ; it  is  altogether  one  division  of  the 
estate  that  is  behindhand,  and  I should  say  in  it  there 
was  a combination  among  the  tenants  against  pay- 
ments. 

4573.  Do  you  say  outlie  highlands  ?— No ; but  it 
is  in  a mountainous  district. 

_ 4574.  Lord  MilUown. — Is  that  where  the  combina- 
tion was  ? — Yes. 

4575.  Had  that  anything  to  do  with  the  combina- 
tion ? — No. 

4576.  The  President. — Would  anybody  who  did 
pay  be  subjected  to  any  annoyance? — No;  I don’t 
think  so.  It  is  merely  an  agreement  not  to  pay. 

4577.  Have  they  paid  anything  ?— All  but  sixty 
tenants. 

4578.  You  have  not  been  obliged  to  take  eject- 
ment proceedings? — I have  forty -ejectments,  and  I 
had  sixty  processes  last  year. 

4579.  Has  that  the  ellect  of  making  them  pay?— 
They  generally  wait  till  the  last  moment.  After  the 
ejectment  is  served  they  generally  prefer  to  pay. 

_ 4580.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  had-  forty  last  year,  and 
sixty  this  year  ? — I have  sixty  served  for  next  sessions. 

4581.  — The  President. — You  don’t  think  the  ten- 
ants would  find  any  difficulty  in  paying  the  rents  ? 

Certainly  not. 

4582.  Has  there  been  much  sale  of  tenant-right 
among  your  tenants  ?— Yes ; there  have  been  a good 
many  sales. 

4583.  At  what  rate  of  purchase  ? — Twenty-one 
years’  purchase  since  1881,  and  it  has  not  been  lower 
than  it  was  before.  Strange  to  say  it  -is  higher  this 
year  than  in  1883,  when  it  was  sixteen  years’  purchase. 

4584.  It  is  lower  this  year  than  it  was  before  1— 
For  the  year  ending  December,  1885,  it  was  lower. 

It  was  down  to  sixteen  years,  and  for  this  year  it  was 
twenty-six. 

4585.  It  has  gone  up  this  year?— There  have  not 
been  many  sales.  There  have  been  only  four  sales, 
but  the  average  was  twenty-six  years’  purchase. 

45S6.  I believe  negotiations  are  going  on  for  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings  by  the  tenants- ?— They  have 
begun. 

4587.  What  are  the  terms  proposed  ?— Practically 


eighteen  years’  purchase.  It  is  nominally  nineteen, 
but  this  year’s  rent  is  thrown  in. 

4588.  And  you  think  it  is  to  the  advantage  of  the 
company  to  sell  the  estate  at  that  price  instead  of 
keeping  it  ?— Certainly  not.  I don’t  think  so. 

4589.  That  is  their  opinion? — That  is  their  opinion, 
having  regard  to  the  probability  of  future  legislation. 
They  lose  considerably  by  it. 

4590.  You  have  not  stated  exactly  what  would  be 
the  loss  ? — If  they  were  to  invest  the  money  at  four 
per  cent,  they  would  lose  about  £1,400  a year. 

4591.  They  will? — That  is  estimating  that  they 
keep  up  the  grants  to  the  schools  and  clergy.  If  they 
gave  up  these  they  will  gain. 

4592.  Are  they  influenced  by  any  motives  that 
would  not  apply  to  a private  owner  t- — Yes,  I think 
they  are.  I think  they  have  an  idea  that  there  might 
be  legislation  which  might  affect  the  companies,  and 
which  would  not  affect  private  owners. 

4593.  Would  the  tenants  object  to  give  as  much  as 
twenty  year-s  purchase  ? — I only  came  back  from  Lon- 
don yesterday,  after  making  arrangements  with  the 
Company,  so  that  I have  had  no  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  views  of  the  tenants. 

4594.  Can  you  recommend  any  change  in  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  that  would  facilitate  its  working? — I 
think  if  there  could  be  some  means  of  providing  that 
the  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  should  uot  be  kept 
back  from  the  landlord  it  would  be  an  improvement. 

4595.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  sufficient 
security  without  that  one-fifth  ? — I think  there  should 
be.  At  the  same  time  I think  the  Government  would 
find  it  very  hard  to  collect  the  instalments  in  a 
mountain  district. 

4596.  Sir  James  Caird. — Just  repeat  that.  You 
say  that  the  security  offered  by  the  land,  in  the  event 
of  the  non-reservation  of  the  one-fifth,  would  not  be 
sufficient.  It  would  not  be  safe  for  the  Government 
to  give  up  that  one-fifth,  is  that  what  your  answer 
implies  ? — Yes,  I think  not ; unless  there  was  some 
other  security  the  Government  would  not  be 
safe. 

4597.  The  President. — Are  you  acquainted  with  any 
of  the  congested  districts  ?— I am  well  acquainted  with 
Innishowen. 

4598.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable  that 
the  tenants  there  should  buy,  or  would  you  think  it 
would  tend  to  make  the  present  state  of  things  per- 
manent there  ? — I don’t  know. 

4599.  Would  it  have  a tendency  to  stereotype  the 
present  population  ? — I am  afraid  they  would  sub-let 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  would  become  worse. 

4600.  But  the  Act  prevents  sub-letting? — They 
may  nominally  be  prevented,  but  it  is  very  hard  to 
prevent  the  sons  and  daughters  dividing  between 
them. 

4601.  Do  you  think  it  is  easier  for  the  landlord  to 
prevent  subdividing  than  it  would  be  for  the  Govern- 
ment ? — Oh,  certainly  ; much  easier.  They  have  the 
agent  on  the  spot.  On  a portion  of  the  Skinners’ 
estate,  out  of  400  farms  about  200  are  practically 
sub-divided,  and  we  have  no  means  of  preventing  it. 

4602.  Do  you  think  that  the  congested  districts 
should  be  left  out  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act ; or  would 
it  be  an  advantage  for  the  tenants  to  have  it  ? — I don’t 
think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  them ; but  looking 
at  it  from  the  landlords’  point  of  view,  I think  it  would 
be  a great  advantage  to  them  to  get  rid  of  the  tenants. 

4603. ’  Sir  James  Caird. — At  what  price? — Twenty 
years'  purchase.  I don’t  think  any  private  landlord 
could  afford  to  sell  for  less. 
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4604.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  him 
to  get  rid  of  these  tenants  at  that  price  ? — I do. 

4605.  Do  you  think  that  poor  land  is  as  well  worth 
twenty  years’  purchase  as  good  land  ? — I think  that  it 
is  the  rent  that  is  being  bought. 

4606.  Do  you  think  that  the  rent  on  poor  land  is 
as  well  secured  as  rent  on  good  land  ? — It  is  lower. 

4607.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  as  easy  to  collect  it  ? 

The  tenant-right  is  much  higher  on  small  farms 

than  on  others. 

4608.  On  these  mountain  farms? — Yes,  on  these 
mountain  farms  when  the  rent  is  about  £5  the  tenant- 
right  sells  high. 

4609.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  more  competition  for 
them  ? — There  is. 

4610.  Lord  MiUtown. — Do  you  think  it  is  a danger 
to  the  country,  and  a source  of  shame  to  the  country, 
that  such  a state  of  things  should  exist,  where  people 
are  almost  always  in  sight  of  famine  ? — Certainly. 

4611.  Have  you  considered  any  remedy?— Only 
emigration. 

4612.  Is  there  any  desire  to  emigrate? — If  there 
were  some  encouragement.  I was  living  in  Donegal 
at  the  time  of  the  Emigration  Act  of  1880  and  1881, 
and  I found  that  where  the  encouragement  was  given 
of  a free  passage  and  some  money  on  starting  that  a 
good  many  of  these  people  were  quite  ready  to  emi- 
grate. I had  more  applications  than  I was  able  to 
comply  with. 

4613.  We  have  had  evidence  that  grants  under  that 
Act  were  not  always  properly  applied — that  it  was  not 
the  destitute  tenants  who  got  the  advantage.  Is  that 
your  experience  ? — I did  not  find  that. 

4614.  And  the  really  deserving  objects  of  charity 
were  those  who  were  benefited  ? — With  this  exception, 
where  the  tenant  had  a large  family,  where  the  eldest 
was  not  more  than  twelve  years  of  age,  the  Govern- 
ment officer  refused  the  case,  as  he  did  not  consider 
they  could  support  themselves  when  they  went  to 
America. 

4615.  Did  many  of  them  go  away  on  your  estate  of 
400  tenants  ? — About  fifteen  to  twenty  families. 

4616.  They  have  been  doing  well? — Yes.  One  of 
them  has  returned  with  a good  deal  of  money  and 
bought  back  his  old  fai-m. 

4617.  Has  that  created  any  wish  among  the  re- 
mainder to  go  ? — I think  if  there  were  assisted  pas- 
sages they  would  go. 

4618.  You  don’t  think  compulsion  would  be  neces- 
sary?— No.  I think  if  there  were  free  passages  and  a 
little  money  given. 

4619.  If  they  were  sent  to  some  district  where  some 
adequate  preparations  could  be  made  for  themselves 
and  their  families,  do  you  think  they  would  be  glad 
to  go  out  of  this  miserable  condition  of  existence  ? — I 
think  many  of  them  would. 

4620.  You  say  that  there  is  a rise  in  tenant-right  from 
sixteen  years’  to  twenty-six  years’  purchase  during  the 
last  twelve  months  ? — There  were  so  few  sales  that  it 
would  be  difficult  to  calculate  rightly.  One  farm  sold 
at  forty  years’  purchase,  and  that  raised  the  average. 

4621.  That  would  be  a very  startling  increase? — 
Yes.  If  taken  over  a lai-ge  number. 

4622.  But  there  has  been  no  falling-off? — No. 

4623.  Rather  the  other  way? — Rather  the  other  way. 

4624.  Could  you  go  beyond  that  ? — No,  I think  that 
is  about  it. 

4625.  You  think  this  is  a better  year  than  last 
year  ? — Yes,  considerably  better.  Crops  were  better 
and  cattle  were  better. 

4626.  Do  they  breed  their  own  stock  ? — They  do. 

4627.  Young  stock  is  not  so  high  as  last  year  ? — I 
find  that  it  is  easier  to  sell. 

4628.  There  is  more  stir  for  the  selling  than  this 
time  twelve  months  ? — Yes.  I have  seen  cattle  that 
would  not  be  bought  almost  at  any  price  last  year,  and 
this  year  they  will  be  bought. 

4629.  Last  year  they  were-  not  looked  at  ? — They 
were  not.  There  seems  to  be  more  stir  in  the  cattle 
trade  than  last  year. 


4630.  What  does  your  company  do  with  its  reve- 
nues?— There  is  about  £4,000  of  it  spent  in  this 
country. 

4631.  £4,000  out  of  £11,000? — They  gave  a guar- 
antee of  £1,000  besides  to  the  railway  from  Limavady 
to  Dungivin,  and  to  the  railway  from  Magherafelt  to 
Drapers  town. 

4632.  They  gave  a guarantee  to  that  ? — Yes. 

4633.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  makes £5,000  a year? — 
Yes. 

4634.  Lord  MilUown. — What  do  they  do  with  the 
balance  ? — That  goes  to  London. 

4635.  And  they  do  what  they  like  with  it  there  ? — 
Yes. 

4636.  It  cannot  go  all  in  dinners  ? — They  give  away 
a good  deal  in  charity  in  England. 

4637.  Does  it  not  strike  you  as  an  odd  thing  that 
so  much  should  be  given  away  in  charity  in  England 
out  of  the  revenues  of  an  Irish  estate.  It  would  be  no 
loss  to  Ireland  if  this  company  did  sell  at  a consider- 
able loss  to  themselves  ? — This  £4,000  -will  go  out  of 
the  country. 

4638.  On  the  other  hand,  a number  of  tenants 
would  get  a considerable  reduction  ? — Yes,  about 
twenty  per  cent. 

4639.  And  if  the  £4,000  a year  could  be  preserved 
to  the  country  the  country  would  be  no  loser  ? — I 
think  not. 

4640.  Do  you  think  that  the  object  of  the  tenants 
— such  tenants  as  do  desire  to  buy — that  the  object 
they  have  in  view  is  to  become  owners  of  their  farms, 
or  to  get  an  immediate  reduction  of  rent  ? — I think  the 
educated  men  look  forward  to  becoming  owners,  but  as 
a general  rule  they  want  an  immediate  reduction. 

4641.  That  is  what  they  want  ? — That  is  what  they 
want. 

4642.  Would  any  of  them  be  desirous  of  purchasing 
if  the  terms  of  the  purchase  were  such  that  they  would 
have  to  pay  as  large  an  amount  in  instalments  as  they 
pay  now  in  rent? — No. 

4643.  They  would  not  make  a sacrifice  to  become 
owners? — They  would  not. 

4644.  And  they  would  not  even  pay  as  large  an 
amount  as  an  instalment  as  they  have  to  pay  in  rent  ? 
— No ; because  they  think  the  State  a harder  land- 
lord. 

4645.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  these  leases  were  taken  out  in  1835  ?— -I  think  it 
was  1882  or  1883. 

4646.  Was  it  by  mutual  agreement? — By  agree 
ment. 

4647.  There  was  no  pressure  put  on  the  tenants? — 
Not  the  least.  In  two  cases  out  of  the  three  it  was 
large  tracts  of  mountain  grazing. 

4648.  I think  you  said  there  was  some  combination 
against  the  payment  of  these  rents? — Yes,  last  year 
there  was. 

4649.  Was  there  a demand  made  for  reduction  ? — 
Yes. 

4650.  Did  you  refuse? — Not  on  this  part  of  the 
estate.  But  the  other  tenants  made  a demand  and  it 
was  refused,  and  they  paid  their  rents.  These  men 
never  asked. 

4651.  You  found  it  necessaiy  to  issue  sixty 
processes  last  year  ? — I issued  more  than  that.  Forty 
settled. 

4652.  Lord  MilUown. — How  many  did  you  (issue 
last  year? — I issued  betweon  seventy  and  eighty  last 
year  between  the  different  sessions. 

4653.  And  out  of  the  eighty  one-half  paid  before 
they  went  to  the  sessions? — Yes. 

4654.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  they  had  got  a little  reduction 
on  the  judicial  rents  they  would  not  have  had  to  be 
processed  ? — I don’t  think  so.  They  did  not  come  in 
to  ask  for  a reduction. 

4655.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlord  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood who  has  given  a reduction  on  the  judicial 
rents? — I have  heard  of  only  two,  and  they  have  not 
got  in  their  rents  any  better. 

4656.  Looking  at  the  reduction  in  prices,  do  you 
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think  'the  present  rents  are  difficult  to  pay  1 — Prices 
have  fallen. 

4657.  Have  you  heard  that  some  of  the  Com- 
missioners found  it  necessary  to  give  a further 
reduction1  than  in  1885 1 — I have  had  no  experience 
of-  the  Sub-Commissioners  for  the  last  eighteen  months 
or  two  years. 

4658;  But  you  would  not  be  surprised  . if  that  were 
so  i-^I  should  be  surprised,  because  I think  it  is  a 
mere  temporary  depression,  and  the  rents  have  been 
fixed1  for  fifteen  years,  and  ought  not  to  be  changed  on 
account  of  a mere  temporary  depression. 

4659.  ' Tell  us  whex-e  this  farm  is  situated  for  which 
forty  years’  purchase  was  given.  There  must  be  some- 
thing peculiar  about  it?— No,  there  is  not.  Ct  is  a 
small  farm  near  the  mountains— at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain. 

4660.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  nearest  town?-*— 
The  nearest  town  of  any  size  is  Londonderry.  It  is 
close  to  Dungiven.  I have  the  sales  on  their  estates 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

4661.  Mr.  Knipe.—  What  was  the  rent*  of  this 
particular  farm  ?— The  rent  as  judicially  fixed  was 
£2  5s. 

4662.  And  how  many  acres  ? — Between  four-  and 
five  acres. 

4663.  And  I suppose  his  predecessor  had  improved 
it  ? — No  doubt  it  had  been  improved. 

4664.  Was  it  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  who  made 
the  improvements  %- — Oh,  the  tenant. 

4665.  And  it  was  in  consequence  of  the  tenant’s 
improvements  that  the  price  was  given  ? — I don’t 
think  the  improvements  were  at  all  equal  to  the  price 
of  the  tenant-right. 

4666.  Lord  Milltown. — Where  are  the  Skinners’ 
estates  ? — In  the  centre  of  the  county  Deny. 

4667.  In  this  county  ? — In  this  county. 

4668.  Mr.  Knipe. — T suppose  down  to  the  last  year 
the  tenant-right  was  gi-adually  decreasing  ? — -No, 
certainly  not.  In  1881  it  was  twenty-two  years’ 
purchase,  in  1882  it  was  twenty-one  years’  purchase, 
in  1883  it  was  twenty-one  years’  purchase,  and  in 
1884  it  was  twenty-four  years’  purchase. 

4669.  From  your  practical  experience  and  know- 
ledge of  the  country,  do  you  think  would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  all  if  the  State  did  interfere  and 
iiisist  on  having  some  finality  in  this  matter? — I 
certainly  think  there  should  be  something  final.  I 
thought  the  Land  Act  was  final  when  it  was  passed. 

4670*  That  is  in  fixing  the  rents.  But  if  the  State 
should  interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  and  make 
some  final  settlement, do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable? 
— Certainly.  I think  the  great  difficulty  in-  this  pai-t 
of  Ireland  is  the  mortgagees.  If  the  mortgagees 
-insisted  on  getting  paid  in  full  private  landlords  could 
not  sell  at  all,  for  they  would  have  no  margin,  all 
margin  would  be  cut  away.  I am  aware  of  a case  in 
which  the  figures  were  as  follows-: — The  rental  was 
£2,800  before  the  Land  Act.  The  landlord’s  margin 
•at1  that  time  was  only  £600  a year.  The  remainder 
was  paid  to  mortgagees.  The  rental  was  cut  down  to 
'£2,400,  and  consequently  the  landlord  has  only  £200 
a year  now. 

• 4671.  The  President.— £200  a year  to  the  bad  ? — 
£200  a year  to  live  on.  And  if  he  were  to  sell  at 
twenty  years’  purchase  and  the  one-fifth  was  kept  back, 
and  if  he  invested  the- money  at  three  per  cent,  he 
would  have  no  margin. 

4672.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  that  the  mort- 
gagees should  bear  their  share  of  the  loss1?' — I think  so 
certainly.  There  has  been  a general  loss  all  round. 


4673.  Lord  Milltovm* — At’what  rate  of  interest  are 
these  mortgages  given  1— From  four  to  five  per  cent. 

4674.  They  go  up  to  five  ? — Yes. 

4675.  Do  you  know,  of  them  going;  up.  to  five  ? — 
Yes.  The  first  charge -is  generally  at.  four  per  cent., 
and'then-from  that  to  four  and  a half  and  five,  as  the 
security  becomes  depreciated.  If  the  State  could  see 
their-  way  to  advance  money  at  the  same  rate  of 
interest  to  the  landlords,  at  the  same  rate  of  intei'est 
as  they  did  to  the  tenants,  to  pay  off  the  mortgagees, 
it  would  be  an  advantage.  They  might  be  paid' off  in 
full,  the  State  lending,  the  money  to  the  landlords  at 
three  and  a half  per  cent.  The  landlord  would  be 
able  to  pay  off  his  mortgagee  at  four  and  a half,  and 
then  sell  to  the  tenant,  and  have  the  difference  to  lxim- 

4676.  Sir  Janies  Gaird. — That  would  be  saving  the 
mortgagees  entirely  ? — Yes.  . i ■ 

4677.  Mr.  -Neligan. — And  that  would  -.enable  the 
mortgagor  to  deal  with  his  tenants  on  better. terms.? — 
Certainly ; either  by  way  of  giving  them  . temporary 
reductions,  or  to  sell  to  them  for  less. 

4678.  The.  President.— It  would  not  bind  them  to 
sell. 

4679.  Mr.  Neligan. — I only  said  it  would  enable 
them.  (To  Witness.)  Do  you  see  any  objection  to 
making  that  advance  to  the  landlord  conditional  on 
his  giving  the  tenants  the  advantage  of  it,  and  only 
giving  it  to  men  who  would  deal  with  their  tenants 
reasonably  ? — I see  no  objection. 

4680.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  made  some  reference  to 
leaseholders ; are  there  many  leaseholders  ? — Only  two 
or  three. 

4681.  You  know  a number  of  farmers  who  hold  by 
leases?— I am  acquainted  with  a good  many  lease- 
holders. 

4682.  Do  you  think  they  are  deserving  of  consider- 
ation?— I think  they  should  be  given  the  same  oppor- 
tunity of  having  their  rents  fixed  as  other  tenants. 

4683.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  speaking  of  emi- 
gration a .few  minutes  ago.  Where  did  the  emigrants 
go  to  ? — About  one-third  to  the  States,  and  the.  rest  to 
Canada. 

4684.  Doyou  think  there  would  be  any  -greater  diffi- 
culty in  providing  emigration  to  our  own  colonies 
than  to  the  United  States  ?— The  people  prefer  to  go 
to  where  their  own  friends  are.  It  was  only,  by  dint 
of  persuasion  that  I got  them  to  go  fo-  Canada.  Those 
who  went  to  Canada  have  done  better  than  the  others. 

4685.  Have  you  any  means  of  knowing  how  they 
got  on  ? — I have  received  letters  from  some  of  them, 
and  those  who  went  to  Canada  have  done  best. 

4686.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  whether 
many  of  them  went  to  Manitoba? — I don’t. think 
many  of  them  did  go  to  Manitoba. 

4687.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  you  know  where  they 
did  go  ? — Their  passages  were  paid  to  Montreal. 

688.  Did  many  of  them  go  to  the  towns  ? — I don’t 
think  so.  Except  one — the  man  who,  has  returned 
and  bought  his  own  farm.  I wish  to  . add  that  in  my 
opinion  landowners  are  suffering  a giievance  at  present, 
owing  to  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  letting  of  lapd 
in  hands  which  can  only  be  let  for  a single  season  under 
a special  temporary  letting  agreement  without  setting 
up  tenant  right  in  - the  land,  and  I believe  these 
restrictions  should  be  removed,  and  freedom  of  con- 
tract restored  in  the  case  of  all  land  in  the  landlord’s 
hands.- ... 

The  Commission  adjourned  till  Saturday  morning. 
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NINTH  DAY— SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  23rd,  1886. 


The  Commissioners  met  at  Londonderry. 

Present The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper*  Lord  Milltown,  Sir  James  Cairo,  and  ,Mv.  N.eligan 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Todd,  ll.d.,  Solicitor,  and  Mr.  Henry  E.  Cartwright  called  in. 

Mr.  Henry  E.  Cartwright  examined. 


4689.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  agent  of 
the  estates  of  the  Salters’  Company  1— Yes. 

4690.  Could  you  give  ns  the  area  of  the  estate?— 
A little  over  20,000  acres. 

4691.  And  the  value  of  it?— About  £15,000  a year. 
We  have  sold  it  now. 

4692.  Have  the  rents  been  settled  judicially  ? — 
Almost  entirely.  A few  have  in  the  Land  Court. 
The  rents  were  recognised  as  moderate  and  equitable. 
The  great  majority  settled  voluntarily  by  registration 
under  the  Land  Commission. 

4693.  There  are  no  leaseholders  ? — There  are  a few 
leaseholders — not  any  under  old  leases- — not  beyond 
1854  or  1856. 

4694.  Did  they  express  a wish  to  come  in  under  the 
Land  Act? — They  have  come  in. 

4695.  The  company  have  just  concluded  a sale  of 
their  estates  to  their  tenants  %— Yes. 

4696.  Would  you  kindly  give  us  particulars? — It 
will  be  easy  for  you  to  get  it.  But  the  question  that 
I should  like  to  answer  to  you  and  which  I hope  most 
usefully  is  that  question  as  to  the  anxiety  of  the  tenants 
to  purchase  ; because  upon  that  is  based  a good  deal  of 
the  success  you  might  expect.  I have  been  seventeen 
years  living  on  the  estate.  It  belongs  to  my  company 
in  London,  and  my  object  in  undertaking  the  adminis- 
tration was,  as  much  as  anything  else,  to  elevate  and 
improve  the  position  of  the  peasantry.  The  company 
are  very  benevolent,  and  they  are  very  anxious  to  see 
that  earned  out.  After  I had  been  there  three  or  four 
years,  I began  to  study  the  question  of  enfranchising 
them  by  giving  them  their  holdings  in  fee  simple. 
That  gave  me  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  I found 
there  was  a universal  desire  among  them  to  carry  out 
such  an  arrangement.  Their  object  was  to  put  them 
on  a firm  basis,  to  prevent  any  future  rise  of  rent 
which  necessarily  takes  place  when  the  markets  vary. 

4697.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  this  before  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  i— Yes. 

4698.  The  President.— time?  — 1872,  1873, 
and  1874.  Then,  to  prove  their  anxiety,  I,  had  an 
offer  from  the  tenants  of  all  outlying  townlands  to  buy 
these  Jownlands  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase. 

4699.  Lord  Milltown.- — What  date  was  that  ? — That 
was  about  1874.  Unfortunately  at  that  time  my 
company  in  London  could  not  make  up  their  minds  to 
sell.  They  had  an  idea  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
sell  a portion  of  the  estate  and  not  the  whole,  and  in 
consequence  of  that  hesitation  that  matter  went  off ; 
but  I mention  that  merely  as  a proof  of  a desire  among 
the  occupying  tenants  to  become  the  proprietors  of  the 
land.  After  that  we  sold  two  townlands — one  to  a 
private  person  on  the  estate  and  another'  to  the 
tenants — one  for  ,22£  and  another  for  30  years’  pur- 
chase. Then  came  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  being 
in  communication  with  the  tenants  on  the  subject,  I 
was  anxious  to  see  if  the  estate  could  be  sold  as  a 
whole.  I met  with  Dr.  Todd,  who  suggested  that 
propositions  should  be  made  to  the  tenants.  I had 
been  in  communication  with  the  company,  and  got 
the  majority  of  the  company  to  pass  a resolution 
to  sell  if  equitable  terms  could  be  arrived  at.  And 
concurrently  with  that  I was  in  communication  with 
other  companies,  so  that  I paved  the  way,  if  l suc- 
ceeded in  selling  my  company’s  estate,  for  other  com- 
panies to  follow.  In  view  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881, 
Dr.  Todd  came  in  and  collected  the  tenants  together 
and  found  that  there  was  an.absolute  readiness  to  come 
under  the  measure,  and  to  • deposit  the  quarter  of  the 


purchase  money  which  under  the  first  arrangement  was  Mr.  Henry  E. 
necessary.  Cartwright 

4700.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  before  the  j»ssing  “pd  Mr.  Robert 

of  the  Act?—  • H-Todd- 

The  President. — Under  the  Act  of  1881. 

4701.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  under  the  Bright 
Clauses? — It  was  always  under  the  BrightClauses  I was 
working.  They  unfortunately  came  under  the  reflex 
of  the  agitation  of  the  Land  League,  which  came  from 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  to  the  North.  Before 
that  the  North  had  been  free  from  its  influence.  The 
temptation  seemed  to  be  so  great  to  our  farmers  that 
they  felLunder  -its  influence.  They  said  they  had  no 
sympathy  with  murder  or  assassination,  or  with  the 
methods  of  the  Land  League,  but,  that  if  the  people  of 
the  South  were  frightening  the  landlords  by  the  terrors 
of  that  association,  they  ought  to  benefit  by  it ; and 
they  said  that  by  waiting  they  might  get  better  terms. 

They  then  asked  for  delay  in  the  matter.  Then  came 
forward  the  supposition  that  the  Government,  instead 
of  making  it  a final  Act,  would  make  some  further 
provisions.  And  our  people  said  to  us — If  this  is  to 
be  the  case,  will  you  not  wait  for  us  to  take  advantage 
of  any  extension  of  the  time,  or  any  improvements  for 
the  advantage  of  the  tenants  ? ’’  I agreed  to  that ; 
and,  therefore,  our  sale  was  made  under  Lord  Ash-, 
bourne’s  Act.  Had  the  people  known  that  the  Land 
League  agitation  was  not  going  to  be  recognised  as  a 
Constitutional  agitation,  they  would  have  acted  differ- 
ently. But  they  are  very  clever,  and  . they  said  to 
themselves,  “ What  is  the  harm  of  our  taking,  advan- 
tage of  it,  and  joining  it,  though  we  don’t  intend  to 
approve  of  all  its  acts  ?” 

4702.  The  President. — The  event  proved  they  were 
right? — Unfortunately — that  is  for  the  owners  of. pro- 
perty. 

4703.  Lord  Milltown. — I don’t  know  whether  it 
was  a fortunate  thing  for  the  tenants,  j I think  it-  would 
have  been  more  fortunate  if  they  had  completed  the 
purchase  ? — It  would  have  been.  They  had  the  money, 
and  if  they  had  put  down  the  money  at  that, time,  they 
would  have  had  the  advantage  of  it.  Those  who-  have 
been  thrifty  will  be  in  a good  position.  Those  who 
have  not  been  so  thrifty  will  be  in  a worse  position. 

4704.  I suppose  that  a good  deal  of  the  rnoneyi  was 
spent  during  that  time  ? — A great  deal.  That  agitation 
had  the  effect  of  taking  them  away  from  their  work. 

It  is  wonderful  how  they  neglected  their  business  and 
came  in  to  join  the  agitation  in  the  hope  of  lowering 
the  landlords’  terms. 

4705.  The  President. — Well? — Under  the  Act  of 
1885  our  tenants  all  came  in  except  a very  small  .pro- 
portion, not  amounting  to  fifty. 

4706.  Lord  Milltown. — Out  of  how  many  ? — Out  of 
1,000.  Out  of  that  fifty  there  were  a certain  number 
who  have  agreed  only  lately — legal  technicalities  having 
to  be  arranged.  That  is,  certain  family  interests  have 
to  be  arranged ; and  the  moment  that  can  be  arranged 
they  come  in. 

4707.  Sir  James  Caird. — All  the  1,000  have  come 
in  except  forty? — Yes. 

Dr.  Todd. — There  are  forty  that  are  not  completed. 

In  ten  cases  there  are  some  legal  technicalities,  and 
five  more  have  arranged.  So  that  there  remain . only 
twenty-five.  These  don’t  say  that  they  wont/complote 
the  purchase,  but  they  want  some  little  concessions. 

The  Witness.— I am  told  since  I came  here  last,  that 
several  more  had  agreed  to  complete  the  purchase:  I 

want  to  put  before  the  Commission  the  definite  fact 
that  there  has  been  a strong  desire,  an  honest  desire 
X 2 
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on  the  part  of  the  people,  if  they  were  only  let  alone — 
a strong  desire  to  purchase.  And  if  they  only  now 
believed  that  the  Government  measures  were  final, 
that  desire  would  be  paramount. 

4708.  The  President. — What  number  of  years  pur- 
chase ? — Nineteen  and  a half  of  the  Government  valua- 
tion. 

4709.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  apply  to  your 
own  estate,  or  to  the  country  generally  1— To  our  own 
estate. 

4710.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  strong  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  tenantry — does  that  apply  to  the  country 
generally! — It  applies  to  the  whole  of  the  district. 
The  tenants  are  in  communication  with  each  other, 
and  the  desire  is  universal. 

4711.  A desire  to  purchase,  even  at  a sacrifice  ? — 
No,  not  at  a sacrifice,  if  they  get  equitable  terms. 

4712.  Apart  from  getting  a reduction  of  their  rents  ? 
— No,  but  so  as  to  get  a settlement  of  their  rents. 

4713.  The  President. — They  were  willing  to  pur- 
chase even  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes.  The  agree- 
ment I made  with  our  tenants — the  agreement  which 
was  originally  adopted  by  them — was  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  the  rents. 

4714.  That  was  adopted  by  them  originally  ? — Yes, 
that  was  what  was  adopted  originally. 

4715.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  the  gross  rent? — On 
the  gross  rent. 

4716.  What  do  you  consider  the  difference  between 
the  gross  and  net  rental — how  much  per  cent. — the 
rental  that  you  received  after  payment  of  your  out- 
goings ? — The  outgoings  are  merely  the  expense  of  the 
collection,  which  is  estimated  generally  at  about  five 
per  cent. 

4717.  Mr.  fi/eligan. — And  the  direct  taxes? — And 
the  direct  taxes,  which  are  estimated  at  2s.  6 d.  in  the 
pound. 

4718.  Lord  Milltown. — Poor  rate  and  county  cess — 
who  pays  the  county  cess  ? — The  tenants  pay  it.  The 
only  deduction  would  be  taking  the  ordinary  payment 
of  five  per  cent,  for  expenses  of  collection  ; and  the 
poor  rate. 

4719.  What  would  that  be? — That  would  be 
another  five  per  cent. 

4720.  About  2s.  in  the  pound  ? — About  2s.  in  the 
pound. 

4721.  Mr.  Neligan. — Don’t  you  allow  for  occa- 
sional losses  ? — Till  the  Arrears  Act  was  passed  there 
had  never  been  any  losses  at  alL  The  tenants  always 
paid  very  fairly,  if  not  regularly.  The  irregularity 
was  generally  caused  by  family  distress,  and  time  was 
allowed  them  in  those  cases  ; and  two  or  three  years 
afterwards  it  was  paid  up. 

4722.  Do  you  make  any  allowance  for  the  cost  of 

maintenance  and  repairs? — No.  The  average  rent 

was  10s.  3d.  per  statute  acre,  but  between  themselves 
that  land  was  worth  40s.  to  50s.  an  acre.  If  one 
farmer  rented,land  to  another  he  puts  several  rents  on  it, 

4723.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion?— About  15s. 

4724.  Then  it  is  in  excess  of  your  rent? — Possibly 
you  may  put  it  at  the  same  as  the  rent.  The  gross 
valuation  is  more.  But  in  dealing  with  the  tenants 
we  have  calculated  upon  the  nett  valuation,  that  is 
upon  the  valuation  of  the  land  only ; the  buildings  are 
not  calculated  in  that  valuation,  winch  was  on  the  land, 
and  that  may  be  put  down  as  the  same  as  the  rent. 

4725.  The  President. — 10s.  3d.  an  acre  ? — Yes. 

4726.  And  the  Government  valuation  about  15s.  ? 
—I  think  the  nett  Government  valuation  is  about  the 
same.  If  land  is  let  to  people  in  the  country,  to  one 
of  these,  the  value  of  that  is  about  40s.,  for  which  they 
have  to  pay  us  about  10s. 

4727.  You  have  just  agreed  with  them  to  pay 
twenty  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

4728.  In  that  agreement  was  this  a stipulation, 
that  any  who  paid  cash  for  the  whole  should  get  five 
per  cent? — No.  When  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  was 
passed , Dr.  Todd,  who  was  acting  for  the  tenants  said, 

“ You  are  going  to  get  cash  down,  and  therefore  you 


must  he  kind  enough  to  consider  that  as  if  we  were 
giving  you  cash  down,  and  therefore  you  must  give  us 
five  per  cent.” 

Dr.  Todd. — Part  is  valuation  for  the  land  and 
part  for  houses,  and  with  regard  to  the  relation 
between  the  rent  and  the  valuation  in  three-fourths 
of  the  estate  the  rent  was  about  ten  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation,  hut  on  the  other  fourth  the  valuation 
was  about  ten  per  cent,  over  the  rent. 

Witness. — Under  this  purchase  our  chief  tenants 
will  save  a considerable  sum ; and  what  I should  like 
to  put  before  the  Commission  is  this,  that  the  ad- 
vantage gained  by  these  par-ties  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  are  solely  and  wholly  gained  by  the  chief 
tenants.  On  our  manor  there  are  1,000  chief  tenants, 
but  then  there  are  1,000  other  families.  The  popu- 
lation is  over  10,000  people.  There  will  be  5,000 
people,  members  of  the  chief  families,  who  benefit 
by  it. 

4729.  Lord  Milltown. — Who  benefit  by  it? Yes. 

The  rest  of  the  people  wont  benefit  at  all,  but  on  the 
contrary  they  will  rather  be  injured  by  the  withdrawal 
of  the  care  of  the  agent  over  them.  The  landlord’s 
interest  will  cease  and  the  one-half  of  the  people  will 
have  no  benefit. 

4730.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  position  of 
the  second  5,000  ? — Labourers. 

4731.  The  President. — And  they  will  then  hold 
from  the  other  tenants? — They  are  connected  with 
them  by  blood  and  relationship.  There  is  no  differ- 
ence between  the  people,  except  that  one-half  are  made 
proprietors  on  the  manor  rolls. 

4732.  Lord  MilUoWn. — That  is,  there  is  a large 
number  of  cottier  tenants.  Do  they  pay  rent  to  your 
tenants  or  to  you? — We  know  nothing  about  them 
except  in  the  way  of  education  and  charity. 

4733.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  hold  from  the  chief 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

4734.  And  they  may  make  their  own  bargains? 

Yes.  You  should  bear  in  mind  that  here  is  a very 
large  population  who  are  not  going  to  be  benefited  by 
this  sale. 

4735.  Nearly  one-half?— Nearly  one-half.  And, there- 
fore,  if  anything  could  be  devised  by  which  the  bene- 
fits accruing  from  the  low  rate  of  interest  could  be 
disseminated  over  the  whole  people  in  the  district  in 
a communal  form,  you  would  shut  out  the  discontent 
from  the  labouring  class.  The  farmers  are  themselves 
so  keen  and  thrifty  that  they  will  do  as  little  as  they 
can  for  the  labourers. 

4736.  Could  you  offer  any  suggestions  as  to  that  ? 

If  possible  thesolution  should  be  in  selling  in  townlands 
or  larger  units  than  individuals,  and  the  saving  of  the 
interest  should  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  whole 

4737.  Lord  Milltown. — I don’t  understand  that? 

You  give  the  townland  a sort  of  communal  interest. 

4738.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  put  the  farmer  and 
the  labourer  on  an  equality? — You  give  them  the 
benefit  of  the  reduction  of  interest. 

4739.  Do  you  think  that  practicable  ?— Not  with- 
out a change  in  the  law. 

4740.  The  President. — Would  you  have  communi- 
ties of  townlands  all  over  Ireland  ? — Or  some  other 
unit  than  individuals.  If  the  farmers  assume  the 
whole  of  this  benefit  to  themselves  you  will  be  face  to 
face  with  another  population  almost  equal  in  extent 
to  them  who  will  be  agitating  for  something  else. 

4741.  Lord  MiUtown.— In  your  particular  instance 
the  purchase  will  be  probably  a benefit  to  one-half  of 
the  class  of  the  population  and  a great  loss  to  the  other 
half? — Yes. 

47 42.  The  President. — Do  you  consider  the  con- 
dition of  those  on  your  estate  a fair  sample  of  what 
exists  all  over  Ireland  %— All  over  the  North  of  Ireland 
This  alternative  has  occurred  to  me  that  instead  of 
making  an  alteration  under  which  a compulsory  sale 
should  be  enacted  on  all  lands,  that  it  should  take  the 
form  of  being  compulsory  only  where  tenants  show 
their  ability  to  pay  and  give  earnest  of  their  honest 
intentions  by  depositing  a portion  of  the  purchase 
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money,  but  if  you  give  the  whole  as  an  eleemosynary 
gift  surely  the  other  people  have  some  right  to  feel 
aggrieved  and  they  will  assert  it  afterwards.  But  if 
it  is  shown  that  the  transaction  is  a bona-fide  one,  and 
the  tenant  pays  down  twenty  per  cent.,  you  take  away 
that  grievance. 

4743.  But  the  labouring  people  won’t  be  better  off? 
— But  they  won’t  have  the  excuse  of  saying  that  the 
farmers  benefited  by  the  taxes.  They  have  paid  down 
a share  of  the  purchase  money. 

4744.  Is  there  any  other  remedy  that  you  would 
propose  for  the  labourers  ? — There  is  systematic  emi- 
gration. Our  Government  have  never  done  anything 
to  assist  us  in  that  way.  I have  done  all  I could  to 
remove  the  pressure  by  assisting  families  to  emigrate. 
Our  policy  was  to  consolidate  the  farms  among  those 
who  had  capital. 

4745.  Is  your  part  of  the  country  over-populated 
then  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  It 
is  not  over-populous,  because  there  is  a great  demand 
for  labour. 

4746.  Then  you  would  not  want  to  emigrate  the 
people? — Yes,  where  families  get  into  distress  and 
interfere  with  the  labouring  class. 

4747.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  not  the  labourers 
themselves,  but  the  broken-down  farmers — small 
families  ? — What  is  wanted  to  help  that  is  a system  of 
Government  emigration,  what,. eight  or  nine  years  ago 
I took  a great  deal  of  pains  to  bring  then  under  the 
notice  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  he  promised  to  help  us, 
but  it  would  have  required  £500,000  or  £600,000. 
There  was  opposition  to  it  and  Mr.  Gladstone  could 
not  carry  that. 

4748.  We  have  evidence  that  there  is  a Fund  for 
assisting  emigration  and  that  it  is  not  being  applied 
for , — It  is  not  being  asked  for  because  there  is  no 
organized  system.  What  is  wanted  is  not  mertly  to 
stimulate  individual  emigration.  To  be  effective  at 
all,  it  ought  to  be  a system  under  which  families  could 
go  together  or  a congeries  of  families,  carrying  with 
them  all  their  old  associations  and  habits.  They  ought 
to  go  with  their  clergy,  and  to  a place  prepared  for 
them.  That  would  be  a safety  valve  and  prevent  the 
misery  that  exists  at  present. 

47 49.  Has  the  Labourers’  Clause  of  the  Act  of  1 88 1 , 
done  any  good  in  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the 
labourers  ?— No,  it  has  been  merely  used  unfortunately 
for  political  purposes,  for  annoyance.  It  is  not  oper- 
ating. 

4750.  Lord  Mitttown. — A proposal  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  to  carry  out  such  emigration  as  you 
suggest — there  was  a proposal  for  a much  larger 
amount ; but  to  please  Mr.  Parnell  it  was  given  up. 

4751.  The  President. — We  are  going  away  from  the 
question.  I merely  thought  I would  mention  it  as 
part  of  the  policy  which  should  be  concurrent  with  the 
Land  Act.  It  would  hardly  do  to  leave  out  so  large 
a portion  of  the  population  as  the  labourers.  It  would 
be  a source  of  future  agitation. 

4752.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  you  have  a 
certain  proportion  of  tenant  farmers  and  about  an 
equal  number  of  labourers  finding  employment  with 
these  farmers  now — would  they  not  when  these  farmers 
becomepurchasers — would  they  not  be  likely  to  continue 
to  be  employers  of  labour  ? — Of  course,  to  a necessary 
extent,  but  that  would  not  do  away  with  the  discon- 
tent of  those  people  seeing  their  relatives  and  friends 
partaking  of  advantages  that  they  do  not. 

4753.  That  is  another  point,  but  would  you,  with 
your  experience  in  the  matter,  think  that  at  least  a 
portion  of  that  labour  would  still  be  required  by  the 
future  proprietors  of  the  land,  who  are  now  the  ten- 
ants ? — Yes,  I would  hope  so. 

4754.  The  President. — I should  like  to  ask  you 
what  it  is  that  the  fostering  care  of  an  agent  could  do 
for  them  ? — He  could  give  attention  to  schools  and  to 
cases  of  individual  distress. 

4755.  You  are  in  the  habit  of  looking  into  these 
things  ? — Yes. 

47  56.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  will  that  be  supplied 


if  the  change  takes  place? — Except  the  farmers  are  OeJ.JsjS86. 
very  kind  to  the  labourers  they  will  have  no  super-  Mr.  Henry  E. 
vision  whatever  except  from  the  clergy.  Cartwright 

4757.  The  President.  — Does  the  Company  give  much  MdMr.  Robert 
in  private  charity? — As  regards  education,  the  Na-  ' 0 
tional  school  system  has  removed  the  necessity  from  the 
landlords.  There  are  twenty-two  schools  on  the  estate, 

with  1,500  children  on  the  rolls,  and  I have  put  all 
these  schools  under  the  Board  of  National  Education, 
so  as  to  get  a proper  supervision  from  the  inspectors. 

4758.  And  do  the  Company  give  much  in  private 
charity  ? — In  seasons  when  distress  occurs  they  do,  and 
particularly  among  the  very  small  farmers  they  give 
help  in  the  case  of  death  in  cattle. 

4759.  I take  it  from  you  that  they  would  suffer 
from  having  no  agent  to  look  after  them  ? — What  I 
wished  specially  to  press  on  the  Commission  was  that 
which  I have  a knowledge  of,  and  that  is  the  positive 
desire  of  the  whole  peasantry  of  the  neighbourhood, 
if  they  are  left  alone,  to  become  the  owners  of  their 
farms. 

4760.  As  to  the  labourers,  are  they  unhappy  at  the 
prospect — do  they  think  that  their  lot  would  be  worse 
if  the  change  was  made? — They  have  not  considered 
that  yet,  because  they  have  been  associated  with  the 
farmers  against  the  landlords.  The  farmers’  influence 
has  been  paramount.  They  have  not  separated  from 
them  yet.  But  there  are  signs  of  an  agitation  being 
got  up  amongst  them ; but  what  I -wish  to  bring  par- 
ticularly before  the  Commission  is  that  fact,  that  there 
is  a general  desire  amongst  the  farmers  to  purchase 
their  holdings.  If  I had  been  let  alone  six  years  ago 
I should  have  enfranchised  the  whole  of  these  people 
and  made  them  happy.  An  agitation  was  got  up  viru- 
lently against  that,  and  Mr.  Davitt  came  down  and 
advised  the  people  against  it.  Meetings  were  held  at 
Draperstown  and  elsewhere,  and  he  enjoined  the  people 
by  no  means  to  purchase.  That  is  to  say,  he  said 
“ Don’t  give  more  than  a fair  price.”  But  liis  agents 
here  went  about  all  our  people  and  said  their  price 
was  ten  years,  and  if  by  combination  you  will  only 
hold  out  you  will  cany  that — you  will  bring  the  land- 
lords to  their  knees. 

4761.  Do  you  think  he  was  afraid  that  if  the  sale 
took  place  in  this  part  of  the  country  it  would  spread 
elsewhere? — Certainly.  The  fear  was  that  it  would 
stop  agitation.  It  was  explained  to  me  by  that  party 
that  it  would  put  a stop  to  the  agitation,  and  Mr. 

Davitt  came  down.  He  was  the  most  able  man  of  the 
party. 

4762.  That  is  what  you  wish  particularly  to  mention 
to  us  on  the  subject  of  purchase  ? — That  is  the  chief 
point,  and  almost  the  only  point. 

4763.  Do  you  think  that  looking  on  the  Company 
as  a private  landlord,  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  Com- 
pany to  sell? — I don’t  think  that  at  all.  I never 
have  thought  that.  The  interest  of  a large  landlord 
would  be  to  hold  on,  to  tide  over  the  difficulties  if  pos- 
sible, because  I am  sure  that  land  will  become  more 
valuable,  and  the  very  experiments  that  I have  been 
making  will  make  land  more  valuable  if  landlords 
hold  on. 

4764.  I suppose  the  landlords  will  not  be  very  wil- 
ling in  this  part  of  the  country,  where  there  is  no 
agitation,  to  sell  at  twenty  years’  purchase? — No, 
twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase,  taking  into 
consideration  expense  as  a landlord.  The  land  itself 
should  be  worth  twenty-four  years’  purchase,  but  hav- 
ing regard  to  what  the  landlord  has  to  pay  out  of  that 
it  might  be  put  at  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  pur- 
chase. 

4765.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  be  desirous 
to  purchase  at  twenty-two  and  a-lialf  years? — I am 
certain  they  would  only  for  the  agitation. 

4766.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  twenty-two  years’  purchase 
every  £100  would  mean  an  annual  instalment  of  £88, 
and  at  twenty-three  years’  purchase  it  would  be  £92, 
it  would  be  a savnig  of  about  ten  per  cent,  to  the 
tenant. 

4767.  Lord  MiUtmon.—On\y  about  half  the  poor 
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Oct.  23, 1880.  rate  ? — The  tenants  would  have  been  perfectly  willing 
Mr  He~  E through  the  districts  I am  speaking  of  to  have 
Cartwright  ' given  twenty-two  and  a-half  years’  purchase, 
and  Mr.  Robert  4768.  The  President.  — And  if  there  was  to  be  corn- 
s' Todd.  pulsory  purchase  would  it  be  an  unjust  thing  to  the 
landlord  to  fix  it  lower  than  twenty-two  aid  a-lialf 
years? — Yes,  that  is  as  regards  the  rent  I am 
acquainted  with  here. 

4769.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  on  fair  rents  ?-— - 
Yes. 

4770.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  on  judicial'  rents? — 
No,  but  on  all.  Some  of  them  were  not  fair  rents — 
they  were  fixed  in  a time  of  agitation.  They  lost 
sight  of  the  landlords,  and  some  of  the  rents  are  very 
far  below  what  they  ought  to 'have  been. 

4771.  The  President. — Even  in  these  days  of 
depression  of  prices  of  produce? — You  must  bear  this 
in  mind — the  great  mass  of  tenants  are  holders  of 
farms  which  are  worked  by  themselves  and  their 
families — they  are  not  required  to  find  capital  for 
labour.  They  and  their  families  work  the  farm  and 
take  the  produce  to  market,,  and  they  are  getting  now 
better  prices  than  they  were  formerly  accustomed  to 
get,  so  that  they  don’t  feel  the  great  fall  in  the 
prices. 

4772.  You  don’t  think  you  are  living  in  a time  of 
great  agricultural  depression  ? — There  is  a depression 
here  as  compared  with  a few  years  ago,  but  not  as 
compared  with  the  prices  for  the  last  thirty  years. 

4773.  Lord  Milltoum.—li  you  take  the  average 
prices  of  the  last  thirty  years?— Yes. 

4774.  If  you  take  the  average  prices,  of  the  last 
thirty  years  there  is  no  depression  greater  than  the 
average  of  the  thirty  years  1 — No. 

4775.  Not  greater? — That  is  my  impression. 

4776.  Mr.  Neligan I understood  you  to  draw  a 

distinction  between  those  farmers  who  have  the  labour 
within  their  own  families  and  those  who  have  to  pay 
for  labour  ? — The  complaint  is  that  the  price  of  labour 
has  gone  up  a great  deal.  In  1870  the  farmers’  ideas 
of  comfort  were  greatly  increased ; credit  was  given 
to  them ; they  took  advantage  of  that  credit,  and  they, 
themselves  and  their  families,  thought  that  they  were 
entitled  to  spend  more.  This  told  upon  the  labourers, 
and  the  labourers  being  connected  -with  them  began 
to  expect  the  same  improvement  in  living.  They, 
therefore,  pressed  for  more  wages  and  the  farmers 
yielded  to  them,  because  they  themselves  fancied  they 
were  in  halcyon  days.  They  got  into  more  ex- 
travagant habits.  That  lasted  for  a time  only — the 
present  depressioh  came. 

4777.  'Sir  James  Caird. — In  what  way  was  their 
credit  increased  after  1870? — Their  interest,  called 
tenant  right,  was  recognised  by  that  Act.  The  shop- 
keepers gave  them  credit  because  they  knew  that  they 
could  proceed  against  them,  and  that  the  tenant  right 
was  practically  security  for  the  debt. 

4778.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  rate  of  wages? 
-10s.  a week. 

4779.  You  don’t  consider  that  too  high? — I don’t 
know. 

4780.  Is  there  a house  besides  ? — Yes. 

4781.  Sir  James  Caird. — 10s.  ? — From  9s.  to  10s. 

4782.  And  a free  house  ? — A free  house. 

4783.  And  a garden  ?— They  generally  have  a little 
patch  for  potatoes. 

4784.  The  President. — I suppose  the  house  may  be 
put  at  Is.  a week  i — About  that. 

4785.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  they  pay  that? — The 
payment  is  in  labour  generally. 

Dr.  Todd. — I think  the  average  rate  given  by 
Mr.  Cartwright  on  his  own  land  to  his  own  labourers  is 
about  8s.  a week  and  a plot  of  land.  The  house  is 
generally  valued  at  about  a shilling  a week. 

4786.  iSir  James  Caird. — llow  does  that  conipare 
with  wages  twenty  years  ago  ?— It  is  an  advance — 6 d. 
a day  was  the  former  rate. 

4787.  In  this  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

4788.  But  not  so  lately  as  twenty  years  ago  ? - — No, 
not  twenty  years  ago.  They  have  been  gradually  in- 


creasing for  some  time;  but  they  were  not  so  high 
twenty  years  ago  as  they  are  now. 

4789.  Lord  Milltown  ? — There  is  an  appearance  of 
inconsistency  in  your  evidence.  You  say  that  the 
tenants  form  half  of  the  population,  and  that  the  other 
half  is  not  a superfluity,  and  then  you  say  that  the 
tenants  farm  their  lands  with  their  own  families.  You 
said  that  they  did  not  suffer  so  much  because  they  farm 
then-  lands  with  their  own  families? — Almost  all  the 
families  who  hold  under  ten  acres  fairn  the  land  them- 
selves; but  the  others  have  men  who  are  actually 
connected  with  themselves. 

4790.  The  President. — You  think  on  the  whole  that 
there  is  no  reason  why  in  this  part  of  the  country — 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  that  you  have  a knowledge 
of,  judicial  rents  should  not  be  paid  ? — I think  there 
is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be.  And  I think 
the  farmers  are  willing  to  pay  if  they  are  only  let 
alone. 

4791.  Is  there  much  difference  in  the  judicial  rents 
— were  some  fixed  higher  than  others? — You  mean 
by  the  Land  Court. 

4792.  Yes  ? — Those  which  were  fixed  first  were  not 
so  high  as  those  which  were  fixed  later. 

4793.  But  the  later  decisions — have  not  they  been 
fixing  the  rents  lower  than  those  that  were  fixed  before? 
— I think  so. 

4794.  I think  you  spoke  about  encouraging  tenants 
to  pay  ready  money  in  case  of  purchase? — Yes;  by 
paying  a portion  of  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money 
in  ready  money. 

4795.  And  I think  that  where  they  did  do  so  you 
gave  them  an  allowance  of  one  half-year’s  rent? — 
Yes. 

4796.  By  way  of  an  equivalent  for  the  ready  money  ? 
Yes ; to  induce  them  to  find  the  money  themselves 
instead  of  borrowing  from  the  Government. 

4797.  Is  there  any  other  way  that  you  could  en- 
courage them  ? — The  only  other  way  would  be  to  give 
it  cheaper. 

4798.  To  extend  the  period  for  repayment  ? — -You 
must  look  forward  to  the  difficulties  that  may  arise 
from  political  agitation.  The  sooner  the  payments  are 
made  the  sooner  the  agitation  would  cease,  and  the 
better  the  condition  would  be. 

4799.  You  would  give  a premium  by  a reduction 
in  price  ? — By  a reduction  in  price.  I would  recom- 
mend that  it  should  be  a sine  qua  non  that  each  pur- 
chaser of  a farm  should  pay  down  a certain  proportion, 
as  a test  of  his  future  intentions  and  ability. 

4800.  Would  you  make  that  compulsory? — -I  think 
it  should  be  in  this  form — that  any  occupying  tenant 
of  a farm  wishing  to  purchase  his  farm  might  do  so  by 
lodging  with  the  Land  Commission  twenty-five  per 
cent,  of  his  money  and  serving  notice  on  his  landlord 
of  his  intention  to  buy. 

4801.  Then  it  would  be  compulsory  on  the  landlord  ? 
— Then  it  would  be  compulsory  on  the  landlord. 

4802.  At  twenty-two  and  a half  years’  purchase  ?— 
At  an  equitable  price.  The  court  would  be  : the 
referee. 

4803.  That  where  tenants  pay  down  it  should  be 
made  compulsory — do  you  think  there  would  be  a great 
opposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  a proposal 
to  make  purchase  compulsory  ? — There  would  be  ; be- 
cause they  would  be  afraid  of  breaking  up  the  estate. 
Some  of  it  might  be  sold,  and  the  rest  left  on  his 
hands. 

. 4804.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  make  it,  that  if  ,tl^ere 
was  a large  portion  of  his  tenantry  desirous  of  pur- 
chasing, that  he  should  be  compelled  to  sell.? — That 
would  be  one  provision.  But  the  principal  is  the 
enfranchisement.  It  is  proposed  in.  England  that  any 
long  leaseholder  might  have  the  option  of  purchasing, 
having  a great  social  option  in  view. 

4805.  Lord  Milltown. — But  would  it  not  be  rather 

hard  on  the  landlord  to  have  all  his  best  tenants  made 
freeholders?  , hi, 

4806.  The  President. — But  if  it  is  to  be  made  cdm- 
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pulsory  on  the  landlord  it  should  be  made  compulsory 
on  the  tenants. 

4807.  Lord  Milltovm.  —Don’t  you  think  that  if  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  tenants — if  three-fourths  of 
the  tenants  proposed  to  buy,  the  sale  should  be  com- 
pulsory ?-^-Yes. 

4808.  The  President. — I suppose  there  is  no  doubt 
that  if  a great  deal  of  the  land  was  purchased  there 
would  be  a great  deal  of  feeling  and  agitation  in  less 
settled  districts  than  this,  among  those  who  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  purchasing  1 — 'They  would  be  dis- 
contented. 

4809.  You  have  not  had  anything  to  do  -with  the 
congested  districts  ? — No, . I.  merely  mentioned  the 
question  of  emigration  because  it  has  been  before  me 
for  several  years  as  an  alternative  for  the  unfortunate 
state  of  agitation  on  the  particular  question. 

4S10.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  the  labourers  any 
advocate  in  public  ? — Not  yet. . 

4811.  Lord  Milltovm. — They  have  only  just  been 
enfranchised.  Hitherto  they  have  merely  followed  the 
farmers.  The  farmers  persuaded  them  that  their  duty 
was  to  join  in  bringing  the  landlords  to  their  knees1! 

4812.  Mr.  Neligan. — Once  the  farmers  become  pro- 
prietors you  anticipate  a new  agitation1!- — Yes. 

‘ 48513.  So  that  in  point  of  fact  you  are  getting  rid  of 
one  to  lay  the  foundation  of  another  evil  ? — Yes. 

4814.  The ' President.— What  would  they  agitate 
for  ')-— To  get  a share  of  the  land  that  the  farmers  have. 

Mr.  Neligan. — -Which,  would  be.  a great  national 
benefit. 

4815.  The  President.— I think  that  according  to  the 
return,  of  the  Registrar  the  agricultural  labourers  in 
Ireland  are  just  half  the  farmers  1 — About  half  and  half. 

The  President. — No,  twice  as  many  farmers  as 
labourers. 

Lord  Milltovm. — He  said  to  me  that  he  called  every 
man.  a farmer  who  had, any  land  at  all. 

Mr.  Neligan.— The  number  of  labourers  in  1881  is 
set,  down  at  215,000. 

Sir  James  Caird.— 380,000  agricultural  .male  far- 
mers, and  198,000  labourers. 

Mm  Neligan.— 382,000  male  -farmers  as  against 
198,000  labourers  (males). 

4816.  The  . President. — With  respect  to  the  purchase 
of  the  townlands,  would  you  make  it  compulsory  that 
no  farmer  should  buy  direct  from,  his  landlord  ? — I 
merely  suggested  that. 

4817.  The  land  would  become  the  property  of  the 

commune,  and  you  would  have  communes  all  over 
Ireland— would  they  become  proprietors  ? — -The  .whole 
of  the  proprietor's  would  .become  responsible  for  any 
default.  - ■ 

4818.  In  case  of  default  whati  would  be  done  with 
the  defaulter  1— They  would  have  to  dispose  of  the 
land.  They  would  be  obliged  to  evict. 

4819..  What  would  they  do  with  regard  to- the 
labourers — would  they  exercise  the  fostering  care.  of 
an  agent  dn  regard  to  the  labourers  '!— J.  think  that  in 
such- a state  of  affairs  the. labourers  might  step  into  the 
evicted  farms.  ■ 

4820.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  seem  to  say  that  the 
loss'of  the  landlord  would  be  to  some  extent,  made 
good  by  the  communal  interest  ! — I think  so:  i 

4821.  The  President. — It  would  be  a tremendous 
change  in-,  the  affairs  of.  the  country^— the  transfer  of 
the  land  to  the  communes'! — True,  but  you  want  some 
scheme  to  get  rid  of  this  danger. 

4822.  - Mr.  Neligan.— And  the  thrifty  members 
wouldibe  .guaranteeing  the  unthrifty  members  of  the 
commune? — Yes. 

4823.  And  one  man  would  take  his  ease  while  the 
other  worked  hard.  In  your  case  is  the  one-fifth 
guarantee  deposit  paid? — We  have  operated  under  the 
Act  of  1885. 

4824.  But  that  is  an  Act  which  requires  one-fifth  ? 
Dr.  Todd. — They  leave  the  deposit. 

4825.  Mr.  Neligan.— No  better  security  than  your 
estate  I should  think  could  be  imagined,  and  still  they 
require  the  one-fifth  ? — Yes. 


4826.  How  much  money  does  the  guarantee  of  one  Oct  js.  isss. 

fifth  come  to  ? n ‘ P 

Dr.  Todd.— £50,000.  ••  1 >•  ' Cartwright 

4827.  Mr:  o2Ve%aw.—  And  in  that  exceptionally  aud  Mr.  Robert 
good  estate  there  is  a sum  of.  £50,000  locked  up  for  H.Todd. 


fifteen-years?— Seventeen  years.  . .. 

4828.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  case  of  individual 
landlords -.the  locking  upiof  that  large  amount  of  money 
is  rather  an  . obstacle  ?— Except  that  the  Land  Com- 
mission gives  three  per  cent. 

4829r  Butit  is  beyond  Lis  control  ?— *Lti  is1  <in  ihis 
hands.  It  is  a very  great  drawback  in  a private  estate, 
but  that  will  be  met  by  the  tenants  paying  one  fifth. 

4830.  Yon  were  suggesting  that  where  the  estate 
was  advancing  this  money  as  an  eleemosynary  gift 
they  should  attach  conditions  to  the  sale  ^Certainly. 

4831.  I agree  with  you,  but  do  you  think  that  would 
be  desired  amongst  the  farmers  ?• — That  would'  depend 
on  the  nature  of  them  and  upon  whether  they  would 
recognise  it  as  a social  benefit. 

4832.  That  is  assuming  that  the  farm  era  take  a 
philanthropic' view  of  it  rather  than  a selfish  one? — 
Yes;  and  .if  they  could  be  persuaded  that)  it  Was  their 
interest  to  keep  down  agitation. 

4833.  If  the  idea  of  compulsory  purchase  was  en- 
tertained do  you  think  it  ought  to  be  an  obstacle  ? — 
Certainly. 

4834.  That  if  the  landlord  was  to  be  compelled  to  sell 
the  tenant  should  be  compelled  to  buy? — Yes;  but  then 
unless  the  Government  advance  the  money  on  behalf 
of  the  tenant  farmer  he  might  not  buy.  I think  the 
object  would  be  to  get  the  tenant  to  deposit  a fair 
amount  of  money  as  a guarantee  of  his  intentions. 

4835. -  Would  you  do  that  in  the  case  of  individual 
holders  looking  at  them  as  leaseholders  that  never 
have  a personal  interest  in  it  ? — I think  it  very  hard  to 
say  that  the  better  part  and  the  most  desirable  part  of 
a -man’s  property  should, be  taken  from  him  and  all  the 
poorer  undesirable  part  he  should  be  obliged  to  keep. 
But  against  that  you  must  remember  the  price  I sug- 
gested is' the  fair  market  value  that  the  landlord  would 
hardly  accept  unless,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  having 
gain. 

4836.  Lord-.  Milltown.  — Certainly-  he  would . not 
have  much  gain  if  there  is  any  left? — There  is  not 
much  left  under  .the  Act  of  1881. 

4837.  The  President. — You  say.  that  the  Labourers 
Act  of  1881  has  done  no.good  ? — I find  that  it  provides 
fora  man  to  have  a house  and  half  an  acre  of  land, 
andiit  is  mismanaged  and  used  for.  party  purposes. 

4838.  It  has  been  used  for  party  purposes  ? — The 
farmers  themselves  have  as  strong  objection  to  having 
labourers’  houses  on  a farm. 

4839.  And  they  constitute  the  Board  of  Guardians 
largely  ?— Y es.  The  farmert ! have  always  had  a great 
j ealousy  about  their  cottiers.  Y ears  ago  I was  Willing 
to  build  cottages  for  cottiers  charging  the  farmers  five 
per  cent.,  but  they 'set  their  faces  against  it,  and  in 
older' to  carry  it  out  I should  have  been  obliged  to- bring 
ejectments  against  them,  and  I thought  rather  than  do 
that  I would  not  trouble' myself  about  the  matter; 

4840.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  leaseholders  ought  to 
be  admitted  to  the  benefits  bf  the  Act  of  1881  ?— That 
is  d question  that  reqdites  consideration.  A holder  of  a 
lease  at  or  near  the  market  value  might’ fairly  claim  to 
coriie'  in  ntider  the  Act,  and  if  ybu  take  a holder  of  a 
lease  Who  holds  the  lease  from  his  landlord  for  a voiy 
small  sum  with  the  object  that  ho  should  improve  the 
property  you  will  be  doing  an  injustice  on  the  land- 
lord. 

4841.  Tlie  rent  mightbe  raised,  and  if you  raise  the 
rent  the  tenant  might  complain  ? — I don’t  see  any  ob- 
jection. 

4842.  Sir  James , Caird-— Axe . you  aware  of  any 
conbination  of  tenants  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ?-r-There  . has  been  no  positive  com- 
bination, but  I feel  quite  certain  from  all  that  they 
told  me  that  in  our  own  instance  had  we  not  earned 
out  this  sale  there  would,  have  been  a general  combi- 
nation against  the  payment  of  rent  in  this  county. 
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Oct  is,  1886.  4843.  Lord  MiUtovm — On  that  property  ? — On  that 

Mr.  Henry  F,  property,  and  all  the  property  of  the  place. 

Cartwright’  4844.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  there  has  not  been 
HdToddBObert  any  * — 1 there  has  been  agitation  on  the  part  of 
0 ' the  extreme  party,  but  they  have  never  got  the  re- 
spectable people  to  join  them,  there  has  been  no  dis- 
tinct combination  yet. 

4845.  Is  there  any  withholding  of  rent  on  the  ground 
that  prices  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  judicial 
rent  was  fixed?— I cannot  say  that  there  is  a with- 
holding of  the  rent,  but  it  is  a reason  for  grumbling. 

4846.  A fall  in  prices  is  used  as  an  excuse  for 
not  paying  rent  ? — There  is  ground  for  that  as  com- 
pared with  former  years  when  prices  were  up. 

4847.  Lord  Milltown. — These  high  prices  have  not 
returned  this  year,  but  recently  there  has  been  an 
advance  in  prices.  I don’t  quite  understand  what  you 
said  about  combination.  You  said  that  in  certain 
circumstances  there  would  be  a combination  against 
a payment  of  rent  1—1  believe  that  if  we  had  not 
earned  out  this  scheme  of  purchase  there  would  have 
been  a combination  against  payment  of  rent. 

4848.  You  said  amongst  other  tenants  besides  your 
own  ? — In  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

4849.  And  what  has  prevented  those  where  no  such 
scheme  has  been  carried  out  ? — They  know  that  the 
scheme  is  making  progress.  The  Drapers’  estate  for 
instance  were  taking  steps  to  sell.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  mountain  the  Skinners’  Company  are  taking 
steps  to  sell. 


4850.  Does  your  remark  only  apply  to  the  Company’s 
estates  ? — Yes. 

4851.  Do  you  think  that  the  prospect  of  speedy 
purchase  has  caused  that  anticipated  combination  to 
disappear  ? — Yes ; the  whole  neighbourhood  takes  in 
a vast  extent  of  country. 

4852.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  example  of  your  Com- 
pany you  think  will  be  very  generally  followed  1—1 
think  so. 

4853.  Has  it  been  followed  by  other  Companies  1 

There  were  movements  for  the  sale  of  the  Ironmongers’ 
estate  and  the  Mercers’  estate. 

4854.  Do  they  seem  to  be  active  now  1 — Not  now  ; 
because  they  don’t  think  it  is  the  proper  time  to  sell 
now  when  the  market  is  so  low.  I find  there  is 
also  a movement  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Irish  Society  in  Derry. 

4855.  And  the  example  you  think  will  be  followed 
by  other  proprietors  ? — As  soon  as  the  price  gets  con- 
firmed we  believe  that  it  will  be  followed ; the  moment 
one  sale  is  effected  the  price  gets  known  amongst  the 
others,  and  a movement  is  made  for  the  purchase,  and 
the  price  would  go  up. 

4856.  How  would  that  influence  men  who  have  not 
bought  ? — Because  the  market  price  will  go  up  ; they 
will  see  our  people  sell  their  lands  one  to  another  at 
large  prices  ; therefore  the  tenants  of  private  estates 
will  be  inclined  to  give  a larger  price. 

4857.  Will  they  not  point  to  your  example  and  say 
it  should  be  followed  ? — The  answer  to  that  is  that 
it  is  a company,  and  a private  landlord  cannot  afford 
to  take  the  same  price. 

4858.  The  market  value  will  become  like  the  market 
value  of  anything  else,  and  there  will  be  a general 
rise  1 — Yes  ; I anticipate  that  will  follow. 

4859.  Is  there  tenant-right  on  your  estate?— Yes. 
The  tenant-right  is  worth  twenty  years’  purchase. 

4860.  Worth  more  than  the  value  of  the  freehold  ? 
— Yes 

4861.  Is  that  so  still  ? — Yes,  because  even  lately 
the  sales  that  have  been  made  with  us,  and  which  I 
have  furnished  to  the  Land  Commission,  have  been 
quite  equal  to  what  they  were  before  what  they  call 
the  “ depression  ” came  out- 

4862.  Lord  Milltown. — It  has  not  affected  the  price 
of  tenant-right  ? — It  has  not.  Rather  more  was  given 
at  the  sales  that  have  lately  been  made.  Of  course  if 
a large  number  wanted  to  sell  their  farms  and  threw 
them  on  the  market,  there  would  be  a fall,  but  that  is 
not  so.  The  changes  are  made  gradually — they  are 
either  from  bankruptcy  or  from  families  emigrating. 


4863.  Do  youthinkthatthe  tenant  who  has  purchased 
his  holding  and  that  is  about  to  sell  it  would  be  in  a 
position  to  sell  both  the  tenant-right  and  the  freehold, 
or  would  he  lose  the  tenant-right  ? — No,  certainly  not. 
The  people  are  so  clever  they  understand  it  all. 

4864.  So  he  would  have  the  value  of  both  ? — Yes. 

4865.  The  President. — He  would  get  fifty  years’ 
purchase  for  a holding  ? — I anticipate  to  see  land  going 
at  £50  an  acre,  taking  a pound  as  the  rent. 

4866.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
apprehension  that  in  purchasing  their  holdings  they 
would  lose  the  tenant-right  ? — Mischievous  people  tell 
them  so. 

4867 . They  do  ? — Yes,  but  our  farmers  have  laughed 
at  them. 

4868.  They  are  too  shrewd? — Yes,  they  know  ex- 
actly the  value  of  what  they  possess. 

4869.  Just  one  question  about  judicial  rents.  In 
your  judgment  have  these  rents  been  fixed  on  any  in- 
telligible principle  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  find  on  what  principle. 

4870.  And  are  they  regarded  by  the  people  at  large, 
including  all  classes,  as  fair  rents  ? — They  are  regarded 
by  the  people  as  absolute  reductions  to  pacify  them, 
not  as  fair  rents.  They  consider  that  the  reduction 
has  been  more  to  satisfy  agitation  than  on  any  prin- 
ciple. I may  be  wrong  in  that.  The  Commissioners 
no  doubt  did  their  best  under  the  circumstances  : but 
as  I cannot  find  any  principle  which  they  followed, 
I cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was  from  a desire  to 
pacify,  rather  than  to  value  the  land  at  its  actual  value. 

4871.  About  the  question  that  was  asked  you  with 
regard  to  labourers’  cottages  being  placed  on  the  lands 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1881,  have  you 
known  instances  where  the  dread  of  having  a labour- 
er’s cottage  imposed  on  them  has  deterred  tenants  from 
going  into  the  court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — I have 
not. 

4872.  You  should  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — It  is  not  so  in  the  North. 

Witness. — There  is  a nervous  dread  on  the  part  of 
the  farmers  of  having  a labourer’s  cottage  put  on  them. 
In  practice,  the  Act  has  been  resisted  by  a combination 
among  the  farmers  who  are  Poor  Law  Guardians. 

4873.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  Labourers’  Cottages 
Act  ? — The  Act  has  been  set  at  naught  by  a com 
bination  amongst  the  tenant-farmers. 

4874.  Lord  Milltown. — I can  quite  understand  a 
man  ready  and  willing  to  make  a good  house  for  his 
own  labourer,  but  does  not  want  to  have  a house  for 
another  man’s  labourer  fixed  on  his  land.  ? — Yes. 

4875.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  to  purchase  their  holdings,  do  you 
not  think  that  the  delay  on  the  part  of  tenants 
was  more  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  price  of 
agricultural  produce  than  of  combination? — I don’t 
think  so.  I think  it  was  combination. 

4876.  Was  there  any  combination,  except  to  make 
an  application  to  the  landlord’s  agent  for  a reduction  ? 
— No  open  combination  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

4877.  You  would  not  think  that  unreasonable? 

No;  but  that  is  not  what  I thought.  They  were  too 
happy  to  combine  altogether  not  to  pay  any  rent  at 
all : to  get  the  lands  sold  to  them  on  their  own  terms, 
or  the  rent  reduced  to  their  own  terms. 

4878.  Looking  at  the  low  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce at  the  present  time,  and  the  great  quantity  of 
foreign  produce  brought  into  the  country,  would  you 

say  the  farmers’  prospects  are  very  bright  ? Well, 

by  the  importation  of  foreign  meat  the  farmers  have 
suffered ; but  my  opinion  is  that  that  is  only  a tem- 
porary reduction. 

4879.  Are  not  store  cattle  from  £2  to  £4  lower 
during  the  last  two  years  ? — There  has  been  a depres- 
sion, but  there  is  an  improvement  now. 

4880.  It  is  not  my  experience.  Wont  the  low 
price  of  stores  have  a very  serious  effect  upon  the 
country  at  large.  Those  men  who  breed  cattle,  and 
sell  them  in  the  spring  of  the  year,  are  compelled  to 
take  from  <£2  to  £4  less  ? — Of  course  the  low  prices  of 
cattle  affect  the  income  of  the  farmer. 
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gf  4881.  If  the  small  farmers  are  obl'gel  to  sell  their 
two-year  old  cattle  for  £4  a head  less  f — Of  course  if 
that'  continues  it  will  be  an  injury,  but  the  hope  is 
that  next  year  the  price  may  be  better. 

4882.  And  oats  and  wheat? — Wheat  would  be  a 
very  serious  thing,  but  they  don’t  grow  it  except  as  a 
fancy  crop,  where  farmers  want  the  straw  for  the 
thatch  of  their  houses ; they  don’t  grow  it  to  improve 
their  income. 

4883.  Was  it  not  cultivated  to  a large  extent  ? — 
No  I have  never  known  it  cultivated  except  for  the 
straw. 

4884.  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  low  price 
they  ceased  to  grow  it  ? — If  wheat  paid  better  they 
would  grow  it.  It  is  simply  that  they  -can  grow  things 
that  pay  rent  better  than  wheat. 

4885.  Have  you  known  any  landlords  in  your 
locality  who  have  given  a reduction  on  the  judicial 
rents? — No. 

4886.  You  don’t  think  that  it  would  be  necessary? — 
I don’t  know  that. 

4887.  In  the  present  state  of  things  ? — I don’t  think 
so. 

4888.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  any  landlords 
having  done  ? — No. 

4889.  You  don’t  think  it  would  be  necessary  this 
year  1 — Not  if  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  at  an  equi- 
table rate.  Of  course  you  cannot  think  that  all  rents 
should  be  reduced  because  one  or  two  years  of  depres- 
sion comes. 

4890.  I am  not  expressing  a wish  one  way  or  the 
other.  I merely  want  to  know  whether  such  a thing 
has  occurred  in  the  North? — No. 

4891.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Sub-Commissioners 
found  it  necessary  to  give  from  seven  to  fifteen  per 
cent,  additional  reduction  from  1885  down  to  the 
present  timo  ? — I believe  so.  I have  not  known  it  per- 
sonally. I only  know  it  from  the  newspapers. 

4892.  If  that  be  the  case,  would  it  not  be  reasonable 
to  suppose  that  rents  fixed  before  1885  would  be  un- 
fair now? — If  you  assume  the  state  of  things  that  we 
had  this  year  is  to  last ; but  you  cannot  fix  the  rents 
on  the  prices  of  one  year,  only  you  must  take  it  that 
there  will  be  good  seasons  and  bad  seasons. 

4893.  Do  you  think  that  leaseholders  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I look  upon 
them  that  they  occupy  relatively  the  same  position  as 
the  farmers  who  have  got  their  rents  settled.  I have  a 
difficulty  in  my  own  mind  of  seeing  that  leaseholders 
should  not  be  included,  if  the  landlord’s  interest  was 
protected  by  the  rent  being  fixed  at  the  fair  market 
value. 

4S94.  I presume  that  the  leaseholders  who  have 
come  under  your  notice  are  an  industrious  class  ? — 
Yes. 

4895.  Do  you  look  upon  their  position  as  being 
a hard  one  ? — That  will  entirely  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  rent  that  they  pay.  If  they  pay  a very 
small  rent  they  are  much  better  off  as  they  are.  When 
the  rent  would  be  increased  on  the  ordinary  tenant  at 
will,  they  have  stood  over,  and  went  on  at  their  old 
rents. 

4896.  I suppose  you  are  aware  that  a number  of 
leaseholders  complain  of  the  rents  being  too  high  ? — 
I have  only  seen  it  in  the  newspapers.  Our  lease- 
holders look  upon  their  rents  as  being  reasonable,  and 
when  we  admit  them  to  the  benefits  of  this  purchase 
they  look  upon  it  as  a great  benefit.  If  we  had  wished 
to  make  them  give  more  we  should  have  been  able  to 
do  so. 

4897.  With  reference  to  this  purchase  clause  of  the 
Act  of  18S5,  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  unfair  to 
make  it  compulsory — to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell 
and  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — If  you  want  to  carry  out  a 
great  social  revolution  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
there  might  be  a reason  for  making  it  compulsory,  but 
if  that  were  done  the  landlord’s  interest  ought  to  be 
protected  by  some  court  to  prevent  his  being  sacrificed. 

4897a.  But  if  there  was  a court  established  to 
interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  would  there  be 


any  greater  hardship  in  that  than  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Land  Court  to  Fix  Fair  Rents  ? — If  the  duty 
was  thrown  on  the  Land  Court  to  fix  the  purchase 
money  the  Government  should  be  very  careful  in  the 
appointment  of  the  Commissioners  for  that  purpose.  • 
They  would  have  to  do  it  with  more  care  than  they 
did  in  the  former  Commission,  where  they  had  to  get  a 
large  number  of  gentlemen  to  do  the  duties,  but  in  a 
court  of  the  kind  you  refer  to  I am  sure  they  would 
have  a Court  of  proper  Commissioners  to  protect  the 
interests  of  both  parties. 

4898.  Do  you  believe  that  such  a court  could  be 
established  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  only  point  is  that  changes 
of  that  sort,  in  order  to  be  healthy,  ought  to  be  based 
on  the  ability  of  both  parties,  and  the  ability  of  the 
tenants  ought  to  be  tested  by  giving  some  surety  by 
the  production  of  money  that  it  is  not  taken  merely  as 
a haphazard  kind  of  gift. 

4t>99.  Have  you  thought  what  effect  it  will  pro- 
duce on  the  tenants  who  have  an  opportunity  of 
buying  where  the  landlord  is  willing  to  sell  ? — A great 
deal ; and  my  hope  is  that  with  the  possession  of  pro- 
perty and  the  improvement  of  the  people  by  educa- 
tion the  whole  social  condition  of  the  people  once 
they  are  the  possessors  of  property  will  be  im- 
proved. 

4900.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  produce 
on  tenants  who  have  a desire  to  buy  and  whose 
landlords  don’t  desire  to  sell  if  they  see  their  neigh- 
bours purchasing  land  and  bettering  their  position, 
when  they  are  debarred  for  no  reason  from  the  same 
advantage  ? — They  would  be  discontented. 

4901.  You  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  was  a 
combination  to  induce  the  landlord  to  sell  ? — The  com- 
bination is  only  taking  that  form  now  against  paying 
rent ; that  is  at  the  root  of  all.  To  bring  the  land- 
lords to  their  terms  a combination  against  paying  rent 
would  take  place. 

4902.  Do  you  think  that  where  landlords  find  great 
difficulty  in  getting  rents  and  where  the  tenants  have 
demanded  a reduction  of  rent,  that  they  would  be  very 
ready  to  sell  ? — Certainly.  Of  course  they  would  be 
very  willing  to  sell,  but  I attribute  that  to  the  weak- 
ness of  the  law.  We  are  powerless  I say,  and  we  are 
compelled  to  sell  our  property  because  we  cannot 
collect  our  rents. 

4903.  That  would  be  one  of  the  reasons  for  putting 
pressure  upon  the  landlords  if  tenants  were  anxious  to 
buy? — Yes,  that  would  be  a means  of  pressure  on  the 
landlord.  It  would  take  the  form  of  a combination  to 
pay  no  rent — I cannot  conceive  any  other  form  it 
would  take. 

4904.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  why  it  should  not 
be  made  compulsory  provided  a ceitain  number  of 
tenants  were  willing  to  buy? — If  you  protected  the 
the  rights  of  the  landlord  by  giving  him  a fair  price 
that  would  remove  the  objection  as  regards  injustice 
to  the  landlord,  but  there  would  be  a difficulty  to  be 
faced  always.  If  by  a compulsory  measure  the  Irish 
tenants  were  made  to  purchase  you  would  give  a pre- 
mium to  them  to  form  a combination  against  the  Go- 
vernment against  the  payment  of  their  instalments. 
In  a healthy  state  of  purchase  they  would  give  a 
guarantee  for  their  conduct  by  paying  something 
down. 

4905.  I understood  you  to  say  that  they  would  be- 
come more  industrious  ? — I hope  so. 

4906.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  Company  and  other 
companies  of  the  same  kind  have  no  difficulty  in  prov- 
ing title  ? —No,  no  more  than  others,  except  the  fees 
in  holding  their  court. 

4907.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  that  it  is 
very  heavy  in  sorrle  cases,  but  in  the  cases  of  companies 
the  titles  are  perfectly  clear,  and  there  are  no  family 
settlements? — That  makes  it  much  more  easy  than  in 
the  case  of  individual  landlords.  There  are  no  family 
settlements. 

4908.  That  difficulty  has  not  occurred  with  you  ? — 
The  expense  has  been  heavy. 


Oct.  S3.  1886. 

Mr.  Henry  E. 
Cartwright  and 
Mr.  Robert  H. 
Todd. 
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oct.  23, 1880.  4'JUb.  You  have  no  difficulty  or  expense  in  making 
gj”,  E title  ?— Only  the  expense  of  registering  in  Dublin, 
wrightand  4909.  That  has  been  in  favour  of  the  companies,  an 
Robert  H.  advantage  to  them  over  private  landlords! — Yes. 

’•  4910.  The  compulsory  sale  of  the  landlord’s  estate 

would  be  very  much  affected  by  the  possibility  of  the 
landlord’s  being  able  to  show  title.  In  case  of  compul- 
sory purchase  the  Government  would  have  to  pay  the 
expense  all  through  and  enable  the  landlord  to  clear 
his  title  by  giving  something  analogous  to  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  title. 

There  would  be  no  difficulty  in  getting  title. 

4911.  Mr.  Neligan. — Could  you  suggest  any  simpli- 
fication of  the  mode  of  purchase  in  the  Commissioners’ 
Courts  in  Dublin.  In  the  office  we  have  some  com- 
plaints lately  of  the  practice  and  mode  of  procedure 
there.  In  your  experience  is  there  anything  you  could 
suggest  1 

Dr.  Todd. — Not  generally,  because  I find  the  Com- 
missioners made  every  effort  to  facilitate  the  sale. 

4912.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  have  had  to  deal  with 
very  easy  titles  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — Yes.  In  the  case  of  townpark  hold- 
ings a difficulty  has  arisen.  The  Land  Commissioners 
admit  that  they  have  full  power  to  lend  on  any  class 
of  property,  even  house  property,  but  the  intention, 
being  only  to  apply  the  Act  to  agricultural  holdings  it 
would  be  important  if  the  Commissioners  had  greater 
discretion  where  an  estate  is  being  sold  and  there  are 
a number  of  houses  on  the  estate — that  they  should 
have  a discretion  to  advance  the  money  on  buildings. 

4913.  Mr  .Neligan. — They  should  be  able  to  include 
a small  village  on  the  estate. 

Dr.  Todd. — Yes.  There  is  the  case  of  the  vil- 
lage of  Ballykelly,  not  far  from  here,  which  is  part 
of  an  agricultural  estate,  and  there  is  also  Magherafelt, 
where  there  is  land  attached  to  the  houses  in  the 
town. 

4914.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  not  that  property 
so  detached  from  the  estate  be  a good  security  for  an 
advance  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — The  best  security  of  all,  for  there  is  not 
only  the  value  of  the  ground  rent  but  the  value  of 
the  houses  themselves. 

4915.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  these  houses  be 
still  easily  let  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — Oh,  yes.  A difficulty  has  arisen  that 
in  this  the  Commissioners  are  satisfied  that  except 
the  main  portion  is  land  and  not  house  property  they 
cannot  act.  I think  there  should  be  an  intimation 
given  to  them  that  they  should  exercise  a discretion 
in  order  to  enable  the  landlords  to  complete  the  sale 
of  their  estates. 

4916.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  think  these 
houses  would  be  as  good  security  as  the  land  1 

Dr.  Todd.— Yea. 

Witness. — A house  worth  £500  or  £600  would  have 
a ground  rent  of  £4  or  £5. 

Dr.  Todd.—  I should  say  the  actual  value  of  the 
holding  would  be  four  times  the  price  given.  The 
price  is  only  fixed  on  the  ground  rent.  The  Com- 
missioners think  that  when  they  find  the  main  subject 
of  the  holding  as  a house — they  do  not  think  they 
ought  to  exercise  their  discretion. 

4917.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  not  think  that  if  the 
Commissioners  have  that  discretion  they  ought  to 
exercise  it? 

Dr.  Todd. — They  admit  they  have. 

4918.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  they  should 
be  compelled. 

Dr.  Todd. — They  seem  to  think  it  was  rather  an 
omission  in  the  Act  not  to  coniine  them  to  agricul- 
tural holdings,  and  they  require  a direction— all  they 
require  is  a direction. 

4919.  Lord  Milltown. — Because  the  power  is  there 
already  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — Yes. 

4920.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  Dr.  Todd, 
he  thinks  that  if  we  were  to  make  recommendations 
it  would  be  of  use. 


Dr.  Todd.— Yes.  There  are  some  matters  in  which 
I differ  from  Mi-.  Cartwright.  I have  had  some  ex- 
perience of  the  Land  Courts.’  While  the  tenants — 
some  of  them  think  that  the  fair  rents  were  fixed  too 
high,  the  landlords  think  they  were  fixed  too  low. 
My  experience  is  that  they  were  fixed  very  carefully. 
The  Sub-Commissioners  I find — I found  to  be  a very 
careful  body  of  men  who  fixed  the  rents  as  fairly  as  it 
was  possible  to  fix  them  having  regard  to  the  facts 
placed  before  them.  I think  it  is  not  fair  to  say  they 
did  not.  They  were  required  to  fix  them  “ in  accord- 
ance with  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
character  of  the  holding  and  the  district,  and  having 
regard  to  the  interest  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.” 
Now  each  case  differed  in  these  particulars  so  much 
that  therefore  apparent  discrepancies  arose  which  made 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  decisions.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  best  proof  of  their  fairness. 

4921.  The  President. — If  the  rents  were  fair  a few 
years  ago  would  there  be  a difficulty  in  paying  them 
now. 

Dr.  Todd. — There  is  no  question  that  prices  have 
fallen. 

4922.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  I understand  you  that 
the  prices  are  inferior  to  what  they  were  ? 

Dr.  Todd. — What  I would  like  to  say  is  this,  that 
the  Sub-Commissioners  did  their  work  exceedingly 
well,  and  that  the  rents  they  fixed  were  fixed  well. 
Of  course  there  were  mistakes,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
rents,  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  and  the 
prices  when  they  were  fixed,  were  on  the  average  fair 
rents.  I quite  admit  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  made 
the  rents  too  high  if  this  range  of  prices  is  to  rule  over 
the  next  fifteen  years,  but  I confess  I .would  not  be 
inclined  to  disturb  the  judicial  rents  until  I would  get 
further  evidence  that  these  prices  are  likely  to  con- 
tinue. I say  this,  although  most  of  my  clients  think 
they  should  be  reduced  at  once.  My  view  is  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  out  of  the  present  depression  is  by 
an  extension  of  the  purchase  system. 

4923.  The  President. — Is  your  opinion  that  twenty- 
two  and  a half  years  is  the  lowest  at  which  landlords 
in  this  part  of  the  country  could  sell  with  regard  to 
their  own  interest  ? — I do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Cart- 
wright at  all  upon  that  point.  I do  not  think  that 
tenants  should  fairly  pay  that. 

4924.  What  would  you  put  it  at? — That  must  vary 
in  different  places.  I would  put  it  at  seventeen  years 
all  over  Ireland.  The  tenants  of  the  north-west  of 
Ireland  are  willing  to  pay  twenty  years’  purchase,  and 
that  I consider  a fair  price. 

4925.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  north- 
west and  the  south  and  the  other  parts  of  Ireland  1 — 
A portion  of  Donegal  adjoining  Derry,  the  county  of 
Derry  itself,  the  county  of  Tyrone,  and  parts  of  Antrim 
— there  are  markets  within  easy  reach  of  the  farmers 
of  all  those  districts — there  is  easy  communication, 
and  that  makes  farming  remunerative. 

4926.  You  do  not  take  into  account  the  security  of 
the  country  and  freedom  from  combination  ? — There  is 
no  combination  here  that  affects  the  rents,  so  that  I 
would  not  consider  that  at  all. 

4927.  I want  to  know  whether  in  calculating  twenty 
years’  purchase  here  and  seventeen  years’  purchase  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  you  would  take  that  into 
consideration  ? — No,  I attribute  it  rather  to  the  want 
of  the  means  of  communication  in  the  West.  The 
nominal  rent  in  the  rent  was  really  not  what  was 
paid,  and  seventeen  years’  purchase  would  be  as  much 
as  twenty  years’  purchase  here. 

4928.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  move  you  into 
the  congested  districts  ? — Yes. 

4929.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  not  a lower  rent 
measure  put  upon  these  estates? — No. 

4930.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  rents  have  some 
short  of  equality  notwithstanding  the  difference  of 
conveyance? — I find  that  the  rents  were  nearly  all 
fixed  by  professional  valuators,  and  that  they  only 
valued  the  land. 
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4931.  Do  you  think  they  did  not  consider  the 
proximity  of  the  markets  1—1  think  not.  I find  land 
valued  at  Innishowen  fixed  upon  the  same  principle  as 
within  seven  miles  of  Derry.  You  would  find  that 
the  Arrears  Act  applied  very  much  to  the  mountainous 
districts,  where  a bad  season  makes  rents  unpayable 
and  good  seasons  makes  them  easily  payable,  You  will 
find  that  if  you  take  up  where  the  Arrears  Act  was 
put  in  operation  that  it  is  on  the  sea-board. 

4932.  You  would  put  these  somewhat  remote  dis- 
tricts at  a much  lower  rate  than  a district  like  this  1 

yes.  I think  if  there  was  a system  of  compulsory 

purchase  those  districts  would  have  to  be  largely  dealt 
with. 

4933.  Lord  Milltovm. — As  a matter  of  fact,  the 
nominal  rentals  of  a great  many  estates,  except  in 
very  exceptional  years,  never  were  paid  1 — That  is  so. 

4934.  And  do  you  think  that  judicial  rents  stand 
in  the  same  position  in  the  West  of  Ireland  1 — Yes,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it  at  all. 

4935.  Do  you  think  the  Commissioners  did  not  take 
all  these  matters  into  account  1—1  think  it  was  wholly 
impossible  for  the  Commissioners  to  take  into  consi- 
deration the  effects  of  the  seasons  in  these  districts. 

4936.  And  therefore  you  think  seventeen  years’ 
purchase  would  be  fully  as  much  value  to  the  landlord 
as  where  in  other  districts  twenty  years’  purchase 
should  be  made  1 — Yes. 

4937.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Irish  landlords — 
some  of  them  put  their  rents  up  to  a much  higher 
figure  than  they  really  were  entitled  to  do  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  mortgages  1 — Yes,  we  have  a good  ex- 
ample of  that.  A story  is  told  that  I know  is  sub- 
stantially accurate.  A gentleman  purchased  an  estate 
in  the  country.  He  sold  a quarter  of  it.  He  raised 
the  rent  of  the  remaining  three-fourths,  so  as  to  have 
the  same  rental.  He  then  sold  another  one-fourth, 
and  increased  the  rental  of  the  remainder  to  the  total 
of  the  original  sum.  He  sold  another  one-third,  and 
the  same  rental  was  retained.  That  has  now  been  re- 
duced to  one-third. 

4938.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  recently  1 — I 
think  about  thirty  years  ago.  The  fourth  sale  took 
place  about  thirty  years  ago. 

4939.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  you  say  you  were  ac- 
quainted with  what  is  called  “ congested  districts.” 
I asked  at  the  commencement  of  this  for  a definition 
of  the  phrase  “ congested  district,”  and  it  was  said  to 
mean  a poor  district  on  which  there  was  a much  larger 
quantity  of  people  than  the  land  could  support. 

4939a.  You  are  not  acquainted  with  any  district 
where  the  population  lives  on  such  miserable  land 
that  it  is  incapable  of  supporting  them  1 — No. 

4940.  Sir  James  Caird. — Unless  they  had  assistance 
from  wages  or  elsewhere  1 — I know  none  ; but  these 
people  never  intended  to  live  by  farming — some  of 
them  are  fishermen  and  others  labour. 

4941.  Lord  Milltovm. — Then  they  cannot  live  on 
the  laudl — No;  it  was  never  intended  that  they 
should. 

4942.  In  the  case  of  failure  of  the  potato  crop  would 
not  their  condition  be  very  bad — as  a matter  of  fact  it 
is  stated  in  such  a case  that  they  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  starvation  1 — I don’t  believe  that. 

4943.  Then  you  think  it  might  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue 1 — I think  that  in  some  districts  there  are  too 
many  small  holdings,  but  I think  it  is  desirable  that 
there  should  be  a large  number  of  small  holdings 
scattered  through  large  holdings.  In  some  districts 
there  are  large  holdings  and  it  is  impossible  to  get 
labour,  in  other  places  there  are  very  small  holdings 
and  those  people  have  to  migrate  to  get  labour. 

4944.  In  fact  they  are  living  on  what  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  barren  tracts  of  landl — That 
is  so. 

4945.  You  don’t  think  the  position  a desirable  one  1 
— Not  at  all. 

4946.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  is  a con- 
stant danger  to  the  commonwealth  1 — I would  ; but  I 
don’t  think  they  could  be  dealt  with  by  legislation.  I 


think  if  railways  were  opened  and  fisheries,  and  if  Oct.  23,  isss. 
quarries  were  opened  up,  it  would  do  a great  deal  to  ^ . £ 

remedy  the  evil.  Cartwright  mid 

4947.  And  would  you  look  rather  in  that  direction  Mr.  Robert  H. 
than  to  the  purchase  of  their  holdings  1 — I would  look  Todd. 

to  the  purchase  of  holdings. 

4948.  Is  there  security  1 — I think  so.  A moderate 
sized  farm  in  my  opinion  affords  the  worst  security. 

If  a moderate  farmer  breaks  down  there  is  no  one  to 
take  his  place. 

4949.  On  Lord  George:  Hill’s  estate  as  it  has  been 
described  to  me,  should  you  say  that  on  that  estate  the 
land  would  afford  sufficient  security  1 — If  the  Govern- 
ment was  careful  to  see  that  the  law  was  respected  all 
through  the  country  I have  not  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  saying  that  the  security  there  would  be  as  good 
as  anywhere  else. 

4950.  You  think  that  the  security  of  the  Gweedore 
estate  would  be  as  good,  if  not  better,  as  that  of  better 
circumstanced  estates  1 — Yes. 

4951.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  not  great  compe- 
tition for  these  lands  1 — There  is  ; they  are  very  poor 
people  and  there  is  great  competition,  and  where  they 
get  the  money  I cannot  tell. 

4952.  Lord  Milltovm'.— You  think  it  would  improve 
the  condition  of  these  poor  people  1 — I do  ; for  I think 
they  would  become  more  thrifty.  If  you  had  a railway 
made  to  the  sea-board  of  Donegal,  and  these  people  had 
the  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  rest  of  the 
world  that  the  introduction  of  railways  would  give 
them,  it  would  open  up  their  minds. 

4953.  I presume  any  railways  that  were  constructed 

in  that  district  would  have  to  be  made  entirely  at  the 
public  expense  1 — Not  entirely.  I should  say  on  the 
principle  of  the  Act  of  1883.  The  Act  was  not  found 

to  work  in  these  districts,  the  reason  being  that  the 
amount  of  the  liability  was  not  defined  or  limited  to 
any  amount.  If  the  liability  of  the  baronies  was 
limited  to  a certain  sum  then  I have  no  doubt  the 
Act  would  work  admirably. 

4954.  There  is  some  difficulty  now  in  getting 
money  1 — I was  negotiating  lines  and  had  them 
arranged  for,  but  the  matter  was  thrown  out  in  the 
Privy  Council. 

4955.  I suppose  that  you  are  aware  that  some  of 
these  schemes  passed  the  Privy  Council,  and  guarantees 
had  been  found,  and  yet  it  has  been  found  impossible  to 
get  the  money  1 — That  does  not  apply  to  the  North  of 
Ireland,  and  the  Act  was  passed  in  the  last  session, 
allowing  the  Treasury  to  advance  the  money  for  this 
guarantee,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  get  it  else- 
where. 

. 4956.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  effecting  purchases 
of  this  district,  or  of  any  other  district,  from  the  monies 
of  local  bodies,  acting  on  account  of  the  people— acting 
as  a buffer  between  the  State  and  the  tenants  1 — No ; 
in  my  opinion  these  small  holdings  afford  ample 
security,  that  is  if  the  people  purchase  with  the  inten- 
tion of  paying ; if  it  is  an  honest  purchase.  If  that  is 
not  their  intention— the  Local  Board  must  be  an 
elected  Board,  I presume,  and  this  elected  Board,  in- 
stead of  being  a buffer  between  the  State  and  the 
owners,  will  rather  be  an  organized  body,  that  these 
people  will,  between  them  and  the  State,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  out  their  views. 

4957.  The  President , — Your  opinion  is,  that  if  there 
was  purchase  they  would  be  move  likely  to  sell  to  one 
another  in  these  congested  districts,  and  the  population 
would  be  more  likely  to  thin  itself  than  with  the 
present  system  1 — I don’t  understand  you. 

4958.  That  supposing  these  tenants  were  to  buy, 
they  would  be  as  likely  as  they  are  now  to  sell  to  one 
another,  and  some  of  them  to  go  away,  and  the  popu- 
lation diminish  in  that  way  1 — I think  so. 

4959.  And  therefore  the  carrying  out  of  the  Act  in 
these  districts  would  not  of  necessity  have  the  effect  of 
sub-dividing  1 — No. 

4960.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  I understand  you  to  say 
that  in  carrying  out  any  measures  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  people,  it  is  above  all  things 
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Oct.  23,  iB8«.  necessary  to  uphold  the  law  ? — I did.  I am  represent- 
Mr.  Henry  E.  “S  ^ie  tenants.  I don’t  think  there  should  be  any 
Cartwright  and  hesitation  in  making  the  instalments  be  paid  punc- 
Mr.  Robert  II.  tually. 

Tod<l-  4961.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  the  instal- 

ments smaller,  and  prolonging  the  period  of  payment  1 
— I would  answer  with  a good  deal  of  hesitation ; 
but  I think  it  would  be  undesirable. 

4962.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  don’t  think  that  desi- 
rable ? — I don’t  think  it  desirable ; and  for  two  reasons. 
I think  it  is  important  that  the  purchase  should  be 
completed  as  early  as  possible  ; and  if  time  was  ex- 
tended, it  would  cause  a delay  in  the  completion  of  the 
purchase.  It  would  not  benefit  the  tenant,  and  would 
be  an  injury  to  the  State. 

4963.  Why  would  it  be  an  injury  to  the  State? — 
It  would  induce  the  tenants  to  buy  at  an  exorbitant 
price. 

4964.  But  I was  not  viewing  it  in  that  way? — But 
it  would  have  that  effect.  If  the  instalments  are  such 
as  he  could  pay,  in  my  opinion  the  sooner  he  can  get 
rid  of  the  instalments  the  better  for  the  country,  and 
the  better  for  himself.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  make 
the  instalments  smaller,  and  to  spread  the  period  of 
re-payment  over  a longer  period,  would  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  the  tenant  to  pay  too  high  a price. 

4965.  But  you  are  safeguarded  against  that,  are  you 
not,  by  the  discretion  left  to  the  Lords  Commissioners 
not  to  sanction  too  high  a price  ? — I don’t  look  upon 
that  as  a safeguard. 

4966.  You  agree  with  Mr.  Cartwright  in  thinking 
it  a very  desirable  thing  that  the  tenants  should  pay 
down  a fair  proportion  of  money  ? — Where  they  can 
do  it. 

4967.  It  would  give  them  a greater  feeling  of  self- 
respect  ? — Yes. 

4968.  And  it  would  be  a reward  to  those  who  were 
thrifty  if  more  favourable  terms  were  given  to  them? 
— Yes. 

4969.  It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  in  the  case 
of  these  tenants  who  were  prepared  to  do  that,  smaller 
instalments  might  be  accepted,  and  the  repayments 
extended  over  a larger  number  of  years  ? — I think  that 
would  be  wholly  unnecessary,  for  if  the  tenants  are 
thrifty  and  they  have  saved  money  in  the  past,  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  with  the  greater  ease. 

4970.  Would  you  make  purchase  compulsory  ? — In 
my  own  opinion  the  tenant  should  have  the  option  of 
purchasing  by  lodging  money,  that  is,  that  the  pur- 
chase should  be  compulsory  to  that  extent. 

4971.  That  to  the  tenant  who  lodges  the  money,  the 
right  should  be  given  to  insist  on  purchase  ? — Yes. 

4972.  Even  if  it  left  the  estate  all  dotted  over?— 
No,  I would  give  the  landlord  the  opportunity  of 
lodging  the  fifth,  and  compelling  the  purchase  by  the 
remaining  tenants. 

4973.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  are  desirous 
of  becoming  the  owners  altogether,  apart  from 
the  desire  to  get  a reduction  of  their  rent  ? — That 
desire  is  universal,  as  far  as  I know.  There  are  twenty 
estates  in  which  I have  been  instructed  either  by  land- 
lords or  tenants  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  in  round 
numbers  that  would  come  to  200,000  acres.  The 
difficulty  I find  is  this  : — In  estates  where  the  rents 
are  badly  paid,  where  there  is  some  difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  in  paying  them,  there  is  no  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  sell.  I find  no  objection 
m any  part  of  the  North-west.  But  I do  find  that 
where  the  tenants  are  thrifty  and  industrious  landlords 
will  not  sell.  In  my  opinion  compulsion  should  be 
brought  in,  the  desire  being  not  only  that  the  tenant 
and  landlord  should  benefit  individually,  but  that  agi- 
tations should  cease.  It  is  desirable  that  the  best  class 
of  tenants  should  be  made  independent,  and  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  best  class  of  tenants  are  left  out  by  the 
Legislature,  and  if  the  Legislature  only  legislates 
for  the  thriftless,  the  occupying  owners  will  not  be  of 
much  account  to  the  State,  and  the  thrifty  and 
frugal  tenant  who  will  be  left  out  will  be  likely  to 
give  difficulty  in  the  future;  whereas  if  compulsory 


purchase  were  put  in  operation  by  a tenant  lodging 
one-fifth,  you  would  have  a large  number  of  the 
best  tenants  coming  in. 

4974.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  wont  apply  the 
same  principle  of  the  number  of  years’  purchase  to  a 
good  estate  and  to  a bad  one  ? — I would  leave  that 
with  the  landlord  and  tenant,  and  in  the  event  of  their 
disagreeing,  it  should  be  decided  by  the  Court. 

4975.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  you  are  including  the 
price  to  be  paid  to  the  owner, would  you  pay  him  anything 
extra  because  of  its  being  compulsory  ?— -I  think  if  he 
gets  the  fair  value  he  should  get  nothing  for  compul- 
sion. 

4976.  Lord  MiUtown. — On  a thrifty  and  well 
managed  estate,  is  it  your  experience  that  there  is  a 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  get  rid  of  the 
landlords  ? — The  desire,  in  my  experience,  is  universal. 

4977.  It  would  seem  to  be  rather  hard,  because 
three  or  four  large  men  wished  to  be  free  from  their 
ties  to  the  landlord,  that  all  the  rest  should  be  com- 
pelled to  follow  suit  ? — On  a well  managed  estate,  such 
as  Mr.  Cartwright  has  been  agent  over,  there  has  been 
always  a good  deal  of  the  revenue  expended  on  the 
estate  on  buildings,  schools,  and  churches,  subsidising 
the  parishes,  and  perhaps  the  dispensary  districts.  With 
the  exception  of  those  who  benefit  by  this  expenditure, 
I think  there  is  no  single  tenant  that  does  not  desire 
to  purchase. 

4978.  No  desire  to  continue  the  late  ties  between 
landlord  and  tenant? — No,  my  opinion  is  that  they 
have  no  objection  to  the  landlord,  they  are  friendly  to 
him,  but  they  have  no  desire  that  the  relationship 
should  continue. 

4979.  The  President. — They  would  be  friendly  if 
they  were  separate  ? — Yes.  I know  an  estate  on  which 
the  landlord  is  very  popular,  the  tenants  universally 
desire  to  purchase,  and  they  have  instructed  me  to 
arrange  for  purchase. 

4980.  What  number  of  years  ? — Twenty  years’  pur- 
chase. 

4981.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  the  judicial  rents? — 
I have,  however,  to  pay  twenty  years’  purchase  on 
the  judicial  rents,  and  to  lodge  one-fifth  with  the  Land 
Commission. 

4982.  What  is  his  view  of  it  ? — Oh,  he  is  willing 
to  sell.  But  the  agent  and  solicitor  to  the  landlord, 
and  two  or  three  others  interested,  are  raising  as  many 
objections  as  possible,  and  I don’t  think,  unless  there 
is  compulsion,  the  sale  could  be  effected. 

4983.  Lord  MiUtoum. — It  would  be  expecting  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  agent  could  be  a willing 
party  ? — He  is  not  a willing  party. 

4984.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  would  that  affect  the 
income  of  the  landlord? — Recollect  the  amount  of 
taxes  that  he  pays  and  the  cost  of  collection — it 
takes  a considerable  portion  of  the  income. 

4985.  It  would  only  give  £80  out  of  £100  ? — He 
does  not  get  £80  out  of  it  at  present. 

4986.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  are  any 
landlords  who  are  unwilling  to  sell  ? — I think  very 
few.  The  only  difficulty  is  the  price,  one  landlord' 
asks  twenty-eight,  and  others  twenty-two  and  a 
half.  A good  many  of  them  are  willing  to  sell  at 
twenty  years’  purchase.  Public  opinion  reasonably 
moderates  the  tenants’  and  moderates  the  landlords’- 
demands.  Twenty  years’  purchase  is  considered  a 
fair  price.  The  tenants  are  willing  to  pay  it,  and  the 
landlords  are  willing  to  receive  it,  but  I think  it  hard 
that  a thrifty  people  who  are  prepared  to  lay  down  a 
fourth  or  a fifth  of  the  money  and  who  would  be  the 
best  citizens,  would  not  be  allowed  to  purchase,  and 
that  only  the  disagreeable  people,  the  restless  people, 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase. 

4987.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  a large  number  of 
the  tenants  in  these  three  counties  be  able  to  pay  one- 
fifth? — I should  say  one-fourth  in  Tyrone,  Derry, 
Donegal,  and  Antrim. 

Mr.  Cartwright. — I am  quite  certain  that  sales 
would  be  opposed  by  agents  and  officials,  and  the 
tenants  play  into  the  hands  of  these.  My  people  are 
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repeatedly  coming  to  me  and  saying  to  me,  “ Is  it 
really  your  wish  to  sell,  and  if  not  we  wont  buy,"  and 
a wink  would  have  been  sufficient ; I had  to  im- 
press on  them  that  it  was  my  wish  that  the  estate 
should  be  sold. 

Dr.  Todd. — There  is  another  landlord.  The  land- 
lord (a  company  or  society)  sends  a deputation  here 
each  year.  The  rental  is  expended  for  the  benefit 
of  the  neighbourhood.  When  the  deputation  came 
here  in  July  last  a number  of  the  tenants  waited 
on  them  pressing  for  leave  to  purchase  under  the 
Land  Act.  The  deputation  said  if  the  tenants  would 
offer  twenty-five  years’  purchase  they  would  con- 
sider it.  The  tenants  considered  that  unfair,  and  it 
fell  through. 

4988.  Lord  Milltown. — Any  reduction  in  the  in- 
come of  the  company  that  would  cause  a distinct 
loss  to  the  revenues  would  be  a distinct  loss  to  the 
neighbourhood.  For  instance,  you  would  not  have 
the  bridge  free  but  for  the  Company  1 — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  but  we  would  have  had  the  bridge  in 
our  own  hands  much  sooner.  The  bridge  free  and  our 
port  twice  as  large. 

4989.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  have  laid  out 
the  money  1—1  think  that  if  the  thirty-three  and 
a-half  per  cent,  that  is  expended  in  London  were  ex- 
pended here  it  would  be  an  advantage. 

4990.  There  is  thirty-three  and  a half  for  manage- 
ment!— Yes. 

4991.  Lord  Milltown. — Because  the  evidence  was 
that  they  spent  the  whole  revenues  here. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Nearly  the  whole. 

4992.  The  President. — I don’t  know  how  much  you 
calculated  that  your  Company  will  lose. 

Mr.  Cartwright.— They  will  lose  an  income  of 
£5,000  or  £6,000  a year.  But  that  must  be  qualified 
in  this  way,  that  they  used  not  to  note  on  their  rental 
they  used  to  give  away  a great  deal.  In  future  they 
will  not  be  called  on  to  give  away  that.  In  the  case 
of  my  Company  some  years  ago  they  borrowed  a sum 
of  £45,000  at  four  and  a half  per  cent.,  the  whole  of 
which  was  expended  on  the  estate. 

4993.  And  in  the  case  of  private  individuals  the 
income  would  be  reduced  by  £5,000  or  £6,000  a year  1 
—Yes. 

4994.  Out  of  £15,0001—  Yes. 

4995.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  quite  sure  that 
there  is  a general  desire  to  purchase  amongst  the  ten- 
ants of  the  Company  you  mention  1 — Certainly. 

4996.  I speak  of  the  agricultural  tenants  1 — Agri- 
cultural tenants,  and  they  have  a good  deal  of  town 
property. 

4997.  But  do  you  think  that  it  is  the  desire  of  the 
people  of  the  district  that  the  Company  should  dis- 
appear 1 — Yes.  Not  that  they  have  any  objection  to  the 
Company,  but  on  economical  grounds.  I am  quite  sure 
that  the  Company,  as  far  as  they  could,  managed  things 
as  they  thought  best  for  the  district,  but  they  come  here 
as  a deputation,  they  keep  up  two  establishments  out  of 
the  earnings  of  £20,000. 

4998.  I thought  it  was  £12,000  ?— That  is  with  re- 
gard to  Derry,  but  they  have  a large  property  in 
Coleraine. 

4999.  "We  were  told  that  it  was  £12,0001 — That 
refers  to  Derry  : that  is  even  worse,  for  the  proportion 
of  income  spent  in  management  is,  I believe,  greater, 
but  my  impression  is  that  it  is  £20,000. 

5000.  Suppose  they  did  sell,  would  they  invest  the 
proceeds  for  the  benefit  of  the  neighbourhood  1 — Yes. 

5001.  In  fact  it  would  have  to  go  to  the  original 
trust! — Yes. 

5002.  Lord  Milltown. — The  property  of  this  Com- 
pany belongs  to  the  twelve  London  Companies,  and  the 
Company  who  administered  it  always  devoted  the 
surplus  among  the  other  Companies  till  the  Skinners’ 
Company  was  dissatisfied  and  brought  a suit  in  Chan- 
cery. That  cost  £25,000,  and  the  decision  was  that 
this  particular  Company  were  declared  to  be  trustees 
for  the  benefit  of  the  other  London  Companies,  and 
that  they  were  bound  to  hand  over  to  the  other  Com- 


panies the  surplus  after  developing  the  estate.  The  Oct.  23,  issg. 
Company  from  that  time  have  never  paid  anything  to  Mr  h^.  j.; 
the  other  Companies — have  never  had  any  surplus,  but  Cartwright  ami 
have  expended  all  on  the  estate.  Mr.  Robert  H. 

Dr.  Todd’s  statement  is  that  the  management  is  so  Todd- 
expensive  that  it  is  really  a loss  to  the  district 

Dr.  Todd. — Yes,  there  are  two  objects  in  view — the 
first,  that  it  is  too  expensive,  and  the  second,  that 
it  is  managed  by  a foreign  body  who  know  nothing 
about  it.  There  is  a case  in  which  the  tenants  were 
asking  to  purchase — they  wanted  to  buy,  they  wished 
to  purchase.  I informed  the  landlord  of  that,  and 
asked  him  to  meet  them.  I have  no  doubt  he  was 
willing  to  sell,  but  it  came  into  the  agent’s  hands  to 
advise,  and  he  wrote  it  is  at  present  not  the  intention 
to  sell. 

5003.  Have  you  ever  considered  how  much  property 
it  would  be  possible  to  sell  in  the  course  of  a year  sup- 
posing everybody  was  willing.  How  much  could  the 
Court  do  supposing  everybody  was  willing  1 — The 
present  Court  could  not  do  it  in  less  than  twenty 
years. 

5004.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  they  done  it  at  all 
at  that  rate  since  they  began  1— They  have  been  doing 
nothing  until  the  last  six  months. 

5005.  Mr.  A'eligan. — Take  the  best  parallel  wehavo 
— the  Landed  Estates  Court  1 — But  the  carrying  out 
of  this  Act  is  much  more  easy  than  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  I could  purchase  the  whole  of  Ulster 
under  this  Act  in  the  time  I could  purchase  one  estate 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court. 

5006.  Lord  Milltovm. — It  does  not  take  so  much 
time  for  investigation  of  title  1 — It  does  not  take  half 
the  time  in  my  experience. 

5007.  For  the  sake  of  the  security  to  the  State  it  is 
desirable  that  the  title  should  be  inquired  into  care- 
fully. That  you  had  not  to  do  in  the  case  of  an  en- 
cumbered estate  1—  The  title  had  to  be  investigated. 

5008.  Yes,  but  not  the  price,  and  now  the  price  is 
very  material,  and  the  materials  are  very  difficult  to 
deal  with.  You  have  to  value  ; you  have  to  get  the 
judicial  rents  fixed  ; you  have  the  boundaries  to  fix  , 
but  under  your  favourable  impression  of  the  powers 
of  this  new  court  you  still  think  it  would  be  done  in 
twenty  years  1 — I do. 

5009.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  moan  to  say  that 
you  think  that  with  all  the  necessary  proceedings  and 
the  present  Court  all  Ireland  could  be  converted  into 
freeholds  in  that  way  in  twenty  years  1 — I do.  In  the 
case  of  the  Salters’  estate  we  had  the  title  lodged  and 
proved  in  a month. 

5010.  But  that  was  a Company’s  estate  l— We  have 
many  Landed  Estates  Court  titles.  There  is  a question 
about  the  labourers  that  I do  not  agree  with  Mr. 

Cartwright  upon.  Take  the  case  of  the  Salters’  estate. 

The  Salters’  tenants  are  paying  £6,000  a year  less  than 
they  were  prior  to  the  Act  of  1831.  My  experience 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  farmer  is  that  when  he  has  the 
means  he  applies  these  means  to  the  improvement  of 
his  farm.  The  labour  then  on  that  estate  alone  has 
increased  by  £6,000  a year,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
except  the  population  has  increased  you  must  have 
more  labour. 

5011.  How  is  it  increased  by £6,000  a year? — I do 
not  mean  to  say  the  whole  would  go  to  labour,  but  I. 
say  that  where  a farmer  has  means  of  improving  his 
holding,  he  applies  these  means  to  the  improvement  of 
his  holding  in  the  first  place.  This  estate  is  capable 
of  great  improvement ; and  I have  no  doubt  a large 
amount  of  money  will  be  spent  in  improvements,  and 
will  give  large  employment  to  the  labourers.  If  you 
take  that  for  the  whole  of  Ireland,  there  would  be  at 
least  £5,000,000  of  money  saved  to  the  farmere ; and 
if  the  farmers  do  as  I expect  they  will— improve  their 
holdings— there  would  be  a vast  number  of  labourers 
called  into  requisition. 

5011a.  Lord  Milltown.— Is  that  the  usual  course  for 
the  farmer  to  apply  his  surplus  money  in  the  improve- 
ment of  his  holding?— It  is  done  very  extensively.  I 
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Oct.  83. 18S6.  should  say  that  the  third  in  value  of  the  land  consists 
Mr.  Henry  E.  of  improvements. 

Cartwright  an -l  5012.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  say  £5,000,000 
Mr.  Robert  II.  a year?— Yes. 

Tod'1-  • 5013.  That  is  not  out  of  £15,000,000 1— Yes. 

5014.  The  present  rent  is  only  stated  to  be 
£10,000,000  ?—  £15,000,000. 

5015.  Of  course,  if  the  present  rent  was  only 
£10,000,000,  it  would  be  a great  deal  less  than  that? 
— It  would  be.  But  at  any  rate  there  would  be  a 
substantial  reduction,  and  he  would  be  able  to  apply 
the  money  to  improvements.  As  regards  the  labour- 
ers’ houses,  it  seems  to  me  the  Labourers  Acts  and  the 
Sanitary  Acts  are  sufficient  if  they  were  put  into 
operation.  As  regards  the  security,  it  seems  to  me 
desirable  to  leavo  the  Land  Commission  a discretion 
to  dispense  with  the  lodging  of  one-fifth,  or  to  reduce 
that  amount. 

5016.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  present  they  have  not  that 
discretion  ? — They  must  lodge  at  least  one-fifth,  but  in 
some  parts,  at  least,  the  security  is  ample  without  it. 

5017.  Sir  James  Caird. — Having  the  tenant-right 
in  addition  to  the  freehold? — Yes. 

5018.  Mr.  Knipe. — I would  like  to  hear  what  you 
have  to  say  with  regard  to  leaseholders  ? — I agree, 
I think,  with  everybody  upon  that  point.  I never 
heard  any  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  subject  for 
the  last  two  or  three  years. 

5019.  Lord  Milllown. — I suppose  you  would  be  very 
angry  if  a landlord  would  go  into  court  to  have  the 
rent  raised  ? — No,  the  right  ought  to  be  reciprocal. 


5020.  That  would  in  some  instances  mean  a rise 
rent  ? — In  most  case  where  a leasehold  is  held  at  a 
nominal  rent  it  is  held  for  some  consideration — for  the 
improvement  of  the  land  perhaps — and  all  these  cir- 
cumstances will  be  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing 
the  rent. 

5021.  In  cases  of  old  leases  made  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, for  instance,  the  rent  is  far  smaller  than  it  would 
be  now,  and  then  there  is  the  question  of  the  de- 
preciation in  the  value  of  money  ? — Of  course,  that 
would  affect  it. 

That  is  the  difficulty  ? — It  is  a difficulty,  but  it  would 
not  stand  in  the  way  of  solving  the  question. 

5022.  Then  you  would  give  the  landlord  the  benefit? 
— I certainly  would.  When  all  the  circumstances 
were  taken  into  consideration  you  would  find  that  the 
Land  Commission  would  not  alter  it  much.  It  might 
not  alter  one  per  cent,  over  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

5023.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  where  the  rents  are  nom- 
inal you  would  assume  the  tenant  gave  a considera- 
tion?— Yes. 

5024.  And  you  would  throw  the  onus  upon  the  land- 
lords of  proving  there  was  not  ? — If  the  tenant  went 
into  court  and  wanted  a reduction  he  should  give  evi- 
dence to  entitle  him  to  it,  and  if  the  landlord  went  in 
and  asked  for  an  increase  he  should  give  evidence. 
The  Court  would  have  to  assume  that  the  landlord  in 
letting  the  land — that  the  rent  was  then  fixed  fair, 
and  he  would  have  to  show  the  improvements  he 
made  upon  it,  and  not  merely  ask  for  an  increase  on 
account  of  the  change  in  the  value  of  money. 


Walter 

Osborne 


Walter  Osborne , of  Campsey,  Londonderry,  examined. 


5025.  The  President. — Mr.  Osborne,  I believe  you 
are  a tenant  farmer  in. this  country? — Yes. 

5026.  And  how  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — I have 
about  108  acres. 

5027.  Are  you  under  judicial  .rent  ? — Yes,  for  the 
past  two  years. 

5028.  Do  you  think  that  during  these  two  years 
there  is  a difference  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices — do 
you  find  a difficulty  in  paying  your  rent? — Yes,  I find 
great  difficulty  in  paying  it  this  year.  Other  years  I 
have  drawn  out  of  savings  made  before.  This  year  I 
don’t  see  any  way.  I don’t  see  any  way  of  doing  it 
unless  I use  the  same  means,  which  I think  hardly 
fair  to  myself. 

5029.  Do  you  wish  to  become  a purchaser  of  your 
holding? — I would,  I would  wish  to  become  a 
purchaser. 

5030.  It  would  depend  I suppose  on  the  number  of 
years  purchase  ?— It  would  depend  largely  on  that. 

5031.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  price? — 
My  interest  is  fully  equal  to  the  money  paid  by  my 
present  landlord.  I paid  as  much  for  tenant-right 
as  he  -paid  for  the  fee-simple,  it  ‘is  part  of  an  estate 
which  ho  bought  and  I know  what  he  paid  for  it. 

5032.  How  much  do  you  think  he  ought  to  get? — 
If  you  mean  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  not  much, 
I understand  that  there  are  do'  quit  rent,  no  rent- 
charge,  or  tithe. 

5033.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  not  so? — I was  told 
that  it  depends  on  circumstances.  If  it  was  free  of 
all  charges  I would  say  fifteen  years. 

5034.  Fifteen — you  would  not  give  any  more  than 
that? — Suppose  I was  to  give  twenty  it  would  be 
cheaper  than  the  rent  I am  paying,  and  it  looks 
strange  as  if  I would  only  give  fifteen,  you  may  think 
it  strange  but  my  reasons  are  simple,  for  the  last 
three  years  I have  been  losing  money. 

5035.  Lord  Milltovm. — For  the  last  three  years  you 
have  been  losing  money? — Yes.  < 

5036.  That  is  before  you  got  the  judical  rent  fixed 
you  were  losing  money? — Yes,  I was  anxious  to  get  a 
rent  fixed  and  I would  not  take  it  at  the  present 
judicial  rent  if  I had  to  do  it  now. 

5037.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  was  a rent  fixed  be- 


tween you  and  the  landlord— you  agreed  outside  and 
the  Court  confirmed  it? — Yes. 

503S.  What  was  the  old  rent? — £3  2s.  less  on  the 
judicial  rent.  The  old  rent  was  £90  and  the  present 
rent  Is  £87  2s.  I had  to  take  that  rent  in  the  dark. 

5039.  The  President. — One  hundred  and  eight 
acres  ? — That  is  Statute  acres. 

5040.  Lord  Milltoum.  —Ilow  long  had  you  been  a 
tenant  ? — I bought  the  termination  of  the  lease  ten. 
years  ago. 

5041.  The  President. — How  much  did  you  give? — 
I gave  nearly  £800..  It  included  some  farm  produce. 

5042.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  for  the  tenant-right? 
— I thought  I was  purchasing  the  buildings. 

5043.  Lord  Milltown. — You  did  not  look  at  the 
buildings? — Oh,  yes,  but  I thought  that  the  buildings 
belonged  to  the  farm. 

5044.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  thought  you  were 
buying  buildings  and  did  not,  you  were  making  a bad 
bargain  ? — That  is  made  the  law  now,  in  fact  that  is 
one  of  the  reasons  that  he  frightened  me  into  this 
rent. 

5045.  The  President— -The  rent  was  fixed  by  the 
Commissioners,  I suppose,  on  the  basis  that  the  build- 
ings belonged  to  the  landlord? — No,  it  was  agreed  to. 

5046.  Did  you  agree— it  was  not  fixed? — No ; it 
was  not  fixed ; I gave  that  rent  because  he  frightened 
me  by  saying  that  his  predecessors  had  built  the  build- 
ings. He  said  he  would  set  his  own  value  and  called 
on  me  to  fix  the  rent.  I called  on  him  and  he  said, 
“Will  you  give  me  some  £10  more  than  you  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving.”  “No,”  I said,  “I  will 
give  you  £10  less.”  I demanded  to  see  his  value. 
Mr.  Babington,  a man  I could  trust,  was  valuer.  The 
landlord  said,  “ No,  he  will  not  see  it  unless'  you 
accept  the  farm  at  the  value  he  puts  on  it.”  I told 
him  I accepted  the  valuation  of  Hugh  Babington ; and 
I was  bound. 

5047.  You  thought  it  was  too  high  at  the  time  ? — 
I took  it  in  the  dark. 

5048.  Then  you  don’t  put  it  on  the  fall  in  prices  ? — 
The  reason  is  because  I feel  the  mere  matter  of  rent  is 
a simple  matter,  there  is  a induction  of  sixty  per  cent, 
on  potatoes,  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  value  of  oats,  twenty 
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per.  cent,  of  the  value  of  beef,  and  forty  per  cent,  in 
butter. 

5049.  Lord  Milltoim. — How  much  do  you  say  beef 
jg  i — I would  say  twenty  per  cent. 

5050.  The  President. — Therefore,  even  if  the  rent 
was  fair  when  it  was  fixed  you  would  not  be  able  to 
pay  it  now  1 — No,  I don’t  exactly  say  that.  I say  that 
the  cause  is  the  fall  of  prices,  not  the  amount  of  rent. 
I would  say  that  in  rent  a few  pounds  would  make  very 
little  difference,  and  I would  say  that  when  I have  so 
much  money  in  the  place,  and  find  that  I must  draw 
on  money,  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce  compels 
me  to  make  so  low  an  estimate  as  fifteen  years’  purchase. 

5051.  You  don’t  mean  to  say  that  the  fall  of  prices 
took  place  since  the  letting  of  it? — No.  A farmer 
-holding  less  acreage  than  I do  does  not  feel  it  as  much 
as  I do.  I had  money  on  hands  and  could  pay  it. 

5052  You  say  there  has  been  a fall  of  sixty  per 
cent,  in  potatoes — A fall  from  what  date  ? — Well,  this 
is  1886 — for  about  the  last  three  years. 

5053.  Not  before  you  took  this  rent? — Yes,  besides 
I had  a judicial  rent  on  before  that. 

5054.  The  President — You  were  in  hopes  at  first 
that  it  might  be  only  temporary? — Yes. 

5055.  And  did  not  attach  much  importance  to  it  ? 
— No  ; I think  I have  a pretty  good  knowledge  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  and  the  scope  of  your  inquiry  as 
to  combination  and  other  matters. 

5056.  You  have  no  combination  here? — I want  to 
deal  with  that  word  combination  for  a little.  Many 
farmers  around  me  say  they  will  not  be  able  to  pay 
this  half  year’s  rent  when  it  becomes  due.  Those  that 
are  in  the  courts,  those  who  have  a judicial  rent  fixed, 
and  those  who  have  got  none,  say  they  cannot.  I 
think  in  that  case  it  is  hardly  right,  in  our  view,  to 
have  to  draw  upon  money  we  have  got  in  some  other 
way,  and  they  may  be  unable  to  pay;  and  conse- 
quently we  expect  a large  amount  of  sparings,  or  at 
least  that  the  landlord  will  not  force  us  by  putting  in 
.executions  for  the  rent  payable.  If  they  attempt  such 
a thing  in  the  North,  and  do  not  spare  us,  the  time 
may  come  when  we  would  propose  formal  com- 
bination. I used  to  consider  it  a religious  duty  to  pay 
my  landlord  as  I would  pay  my  other  debts.  I think 
otherwise  now. 

5057.  Lord  Milltovm. — Have  you  read  your  Bible 
in  a different  way  ? — I have  read  my  Bible  in  a way 
which  I considered  was  wrong  before. 

5058.  The  President. — Are  you  not  bound  to  pay  all 
your  debts  ? — I do  not  consider  it  a debt  when  I am 
cajoled  into  it.  We  are  both  partners  in  the  matter, 
and  the  landlord  should  bear  a share  of  the  losses. 

5059.  .Sir  James  Caird. — If  prices  had  risen  would 
you  have  paid  him  any  more  ? — I have  never  seen 
many  rich  farmers. 

5060.  Lord  Milltovm. — If  prices  had  risen  you 
would  not  have  paid  him  any  more  ? — I think  we  are 
both  partners  in  the  matter. 

5061.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  the  partnership  subjects 
him  to  loss,  surely  it  would  entitle  him  also  to  profits  ? 
— Decidedly ; but  I object  to  dual  ownership 
altogether. 

5062.  The  President. — If  you  had  not  other  money 
you  could  not  pay  ? — I have  no  objection  to  swear 
that. 

5063.  Has  the  landlord  offered  no  reduction? — It 
would  be  useless  to  ask  him. 

5064.  Have  any  landlords  in  your  neighbourhoods 
given  abatements  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — I am  not 
conscious  of  it  at  present,  but  I believe  it  has  been 
done. 

5065.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  purchase,  you 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  more  than  fifteen  years  ? 
— That  depends  upon  whether  or  not  everything, 
should  be  clear  and  straight,  and  all  charges  net. 

5066.  Of  course  there  would  be  no  encumbrances 
upon  it.  If  you  get  it  clear — your  own  property — you 
would  not  be  willing  to  give  more  than  fifteen  years  ? 
-No. 

5067.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  the  net  rental  ? — On  the 


judicial  rent.  I would  give  a payment  of  fifteen 
years  on  the  judicial  rent  if  all  thequit-rents  were  met. 

5068.  I understand  you  to  sayif  the  quit-rents  are 
met  you  would  be  prepared  to  givo  fifteen  years’  rent  ? 
— Yes  ; perhaps  if  you  would  allow  me  to  say  fifteen 
to  seventeen. 

5069.  The  President. — Of  course  that  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  your  landlord.  It  would  be  a gain  to 
you?— It  would  be  a gain  to  me,  but  it  would  be  a 
great  uncertainty.  I would  be  fixed  for  that  rent,  and 
we  in  the  North  do  like  to  pay  our  debts. 

5070.  Do  you  think  your  neighbours  about  you 
would  be  willing  to  purchase,  or  do  they  wish  to  pur- 
chase ? — That  Act  is  little  known  amongst  us.  The 
aspect  of  the  times  politically  has  not  given  us  in  the 
North  opportunities  of  understanding  it.  I believe 
that  it  is  an  Act  little  understood.  I believe  it  is  a 
very  reasonable  Act.  We  thought  there  could  nothing 
good  come  out  of  a Conservative  Government. 

5071.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  fifteen  to  seventeen 
years’  purchase.  Do  you  know  your  annual  payment 
thus  would  be  £56  Is.  8d.1 — I do. 

5072.  You  understand  that? — Yes,  but  it  is  a 
matter  of  arrangement. 

5073.  The  President. — I suppose  you  are  not  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  Act  itself? — I am  so  well 
acquainted  with  it  that  I would  buy  at  that  price. 

5074.  Your  neighbours  have  not  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  it  very  well  ? — No. 

5075.  Have  you  many  leaseholders  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood?— Yes. 

5076.  Are  they  anxious  to  come  under  the  Act  ? — 
Yes.  There  may  be  some  who  have  fee-farm  grants 
and  long  leases,  but  except  these  they  would  be  very 
anxious. 

5077.  Do  they  pay  much  more  in  proportion  to 
their  holdings  than  you  do  ? — They  do  pay  more — de- 
cidedly more. 

5078.  And  they  would  be  glad  to  come  under  the 
Act? — They  would. 

5079.  Lord  Milltovm.— Do  I understand  you  to  say 
you  would  not  give  twenty  years’  purchase  on  your 
judicial  rent  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — I know 
I would  be  paying  less  rent  than  at  present. 

5080.  You  would  be  getting  an  immediate  reduction 
of  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

5081.  Notwithstanding  that  you  would  not  give  it.?' 
— I would  not  give  it  unless  you  guaranteed  times 
would  improve.  There  is  no  other  reason  under  the 
sun.  I would  pay  that  under  any  Government. 

5082.  Anything  that  would  benefit  you  you  would 
be  agreeable  to  do  ? — Yes. 

5083.  Even  if  the  measure  that  gave  the  benefit  was 
passed  by  a Conservative  Government? — Yes.  From, 
what  I have  said  you  will  understand  I have  all  my  life' 
been  opposed  to  the  Conservative  Government,  but 
this  Act  if  it  was  better  known  and  perhaps  more  time 
taken  would  work  well,  only  I would  rather  that  the  thing 
was  urged  and  not  left  open.  Of  course  you  can  make  any 
improvement  in  the  Act,  but  I would  rather  that  the 
Government  should  have  purchased  the  land  themselves 
and  then  they  would  have  taken  care  when  they  bought 
it  that  they  got  a good  enough  bargain. 

5084.  You  have  not  paid  much  attention  to  the 
Act  or  you  would  find  that  the  Government  can 
purchase  and  re-sell  to  the  tenants  ? — But  I think  a 
guarantee  is  required  to  be  lodged. 

5085.  The  object  of  lodging  is  to  see  that  the  State 
did  not  give  more  than  the  article  is  worth  ? — But  they 
want  a guarantee  as  well. 

5086.  If  you  could  agree  with  your  adversary  ? — I 
can  agree  with  him. 

5087.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  pay  down  a sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  purchase  money? — No.  Do  you 
mean  have  I the  money  ? 

5088.  I did  not  mean  that.  But  I daresay  I may 
have  taken  it  for  granted.  Supposing  that  you  had 
the  cash  lying  idle  would  you  be  prepared  to  lay  down 
your  one-fifth  portion,  or  would  you  rather  that  the 
State  should  advance  the  whole  amount  ?— I know  it 
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is  argued  that  it  would  be  safer  to  get  the  money  from 
the  State,  and  to  save  your  own  ; but  in  my  own  case 
I would  be  prepared  to  pay  down  if  I had  it. 

5089.  And  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing 
for  the  tenants  to  do  if  they  had  it  ! — They  should  do  it. 

5090.  It  would  give  them  more  of  a feeling  of  self- 
respect  ! — Yes  ; and  it  is  very  much  needed. 

5091.  You  fixed  this  rent  by  mutual  agreement  — 
you  say  you  were  cajoled — as  a matter  of  fact  you  went 
into  court  1 — I did  my  best,  although  there  was  as  clever 
a man  as  you  opposed  to  me. 

5092.  At  any  rate  you  think  now  you  rather  made 
a fool  of  yourself  on  that  occasion,  but  you  did  fix  this 
by  mutual  agreement  two  years  ago  1 — Yes. 

5093.  And  supposing  it  to  have  been  a fair  rent 
then — supposing  that  you  had  not  been  so  seriously 
cajoled  as  you  were,  do  you  think  it  would  be  an  un- 
fair rent  now,  owing  to  anything  that  has  happened 
during  these  last  two  years  ! — I think  the  rent  fixed 
was  not  unfair  at  the.  time. 

5094.  Not  unfair  ! — Not  much  unfair.  I don’t 
think  of  the  mere  matter  of  rent.  The  fall  in  produce 
is  far  raoi-e. 

5095.  Not  so  much  for  three  years! — But  I am 
speaking  of  two  years  before  that. 

5096.  But  do  you  think  that  if  a rent  was  fair  two 
years  ago — do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  supposing 
the  prices  were  to  go  up  again  ! — I am  bound  to  say  it 
would  not  be  too  much. 

5097.  But  would  it  be  too  little — do  you  think 
your  partner  the  landlord  might  have  made  a very 
bad  bargain  ! — Possibly.  I would  rather  there  were 
no  landlords. 

5098.  1 hope  you  are  on  excellent  terms  with  each 
other,  but  I would  just  ask  you  this  question — would 
the  fact  that  one  or  two  years  were  very  bad  years, 
when  farmers  found  it  impossible  to  make  the  rent, 
make  the  rents  fixed  for  fifteen  yearn  necessarily  too 
high! — Decidedly  not.  I don’t  know  what  may  be 
the  future. 

5099.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  an  incidence  of  all 
rents  ? — They  may  be  too  high  or  too  low. 

5100.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  is  generally  admitted  that 
last  year  and  this  have  been  the  worst  for  the  farmers ! 
— I don’t  know  what  has  been  generally  admitted. 

5101.  From  your  own  experience! — I don’t  know 
what  the  general  admission  may  be. 

5102.  But  in  your  experience;  don’t  you  think  that 
last  year  and  this  year  it  is  very  difficult  to  pay  the 
rents  1 — They  have  touched  the  lowest  point  of  any  of 
the  years  past — last  year  and  this — the  lowest  of  any 
of  the  years  since  1880. 

5103.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  1 — Neces- 
sarily since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  The  yearn 
18S5  and  1880  have  touched  the  lowest  point,  and  I 
don't  see  why  in  1887  they  should  not  touch  a lower 
point  still. 

5104.  And  consequently  the  tenants  have  found  it 
difficult  to  pay  their  rents  1 — Yes. 

5105.  Aud  you  say  next  year  may  be  worse  1 — Yes. 

5106.  And  that  the  large  amount  of  produce  sent  in 
from  foreign  countries  will  continue  to  be  sent.  You 
are  a pretty  large  farmer! — Yes  ; I did  farm  in  county 
Donegal  as  well  as  in  Derry,  but  1 have  got  too  old 
for  both,  and  I sold  one. 

51i>7.  Beef,  you  said,  was  twenty  per-  cent,  lower! 
Yes  ; 1 think  I was  inside. 

5108.  Is  butter  lower! — I have  no  notes  of  prices. 
It  has  been  as  low  as  8 d.  and  6 d.  a pound. 

5109.  Have  the  landlords  in  your  district  tried  to 
assist  you  in  any  way  this  year  or  last  year  1 — As  the 
president  of  a Tenant-right  Association  the  tenants 
have  complained  to  me  that  they  are  always  sayin", 
“ Pay  up,”  “pay  up.” 

5110.  Have  they  given  any  reduction  on  judicial 
rents  ? — I know  of  no  case. 

5111.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  county  do  you  live  in! 
— County  Derry — three  miles  away.  I have  everv 
advantage  to  be  able  to  live,  because  I am  near  a good 
sea-board,  and  prices  for  beef  are  higher  here.  We 


are  not  filled  with  American  produce.  It  is  too  far 
up  the  Foyle. 

5112.  And  you  complain  that  it  is  unfair  that  you 
should  have  to  bear  all  the  loss  ? — Yes. 

5113.  Inasmuch  as  you  are  joint  occupiers  under 
the  Land  Act! — Yes. 

Lord  Milltovm. — Not  occupiers — owners. 

5114.  Air.  Neligan. — A sliding  scale  would  be  the 

only  remedy,  would  you  say! — No.  I think  the  pro- 

per solution  of  the  whole  matter  is  that  there  should 
be  no  joint  owners. 

5115.  But  assuming  there  must  be  joint  owners  1 — 
Assuming  there  must  be  joint  owners,  the  sliding  scale 
would  be  the  only  remedy. 

5116.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  pos- 
sible to  establish  a court  to  fix  a price  between  land- 
lord and  tenant! — No. 

5117.  You  would  not  recommend  that  1 — No. 

51  IS.  You  don’t  think  a compulsory  sale  would  be 
an  advantage! — It  would.  But  I don’t  know  how 
you  are  to  arrive  at  compulsory  sale.  If  the  Commis- 
sion takes  the  judicial  rent  as  the  basis  I would  have 
no  objection  to  that,  but  if  a Commission  goes  out 
again,  and  goes  over  it  all  again,  I would  not  be  in  a 
position  to  say. 

5119.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  there  should  be 
a revaluation  of  the  country  before  purchase  ! — I say 
no  to  that.  Let  the  judicial  rents  be  the  basis  to  go 
upon,  and  if  there  are  places  where  they  are  not  fixed 
th  ;y  ought  to  be  fixed  in  relation  to  the  judicial  rents 
on  other  farms. 

5120.  Do  you  think  that  if  a court  was  established 
for  the  purpose  f have  mentioned,  that  it  would  be 
for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large  1 — That  question 
is  so  wide  that  I would  rather  not  commit  myself. 

5121.  You  would  rather  that  this  Act  should  re- 
main as  it  is ! — I would  rather  that  this  Act  was  well 
worked,  that  the  land  was  bought  by  the  Government 
at  such  a value  that  the  Government  could  not  be 
losers,  and  that  the  tenants  should  not  be  beggared. 
I object  to  the  working  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  having  no 
guarantee.  Let  the  land  be  purchased  at  what  is  fair 
between  the  two  parties,  landlord  and  tenant.  If  the 
Government  like  to  step  in  and  see  to  that  well  and 
good,  either  by  a commission,  or  in  any  other  way. 

5122.  If  the  Government  could  see  then-  way  to 
establish  a court  of  that  kind  to  interfere  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  would  you  not  confide  your  case 
to  that  court.  Would  not  you  feel  that  you  would  be 
perfectly  safe  1 — If  the  Government  would  send  a 
Commission,  but  not  to  rip  up  the  whole  details  again. 

5123.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  be  quite  satis- 
fied if  your  own  terms  were  accepted! — No. 

5124.  And  you  would  be  quite  satisfied  if  it  was 
compulsory  on  the  landlord ! — No,  I only  wish  that 
the  Government  would  fix  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
fair  rent. 

5125.  And  you  think  they  should  fix  that  on  the 
basis  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

5126.  You  would  not  rip  up  the  whole  thing  again! 
— There  would  be  no  peace  in  Ireland  for  many  years 
if  that  was  to  be  done. 

5127.  Would  there  have  been  satisfaction  with  the 
judicial  rents  if  times  had  gone  on  as  you  would  ex- 
pect they  would  1 — Well,  it  is  the  next  best  thing  to 
ownership. 

5128.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  farmers  satisfied  with 
the  judicial  rents! — Well,  all  the  decisions  immedi- 
ately after  the  passing  of  the  Act  were  extremely 
favourable  to  the  farmer.  After  that  thore  came  a 
change — questions  were  asked  in  Parliament,  and  the 
Commissioners  began  to  look  about  them  and  to  think 
they  ought  not  to  fix  the  rents  so  low,  and  from  1883 
to  1885  there  was  an  increase  on,  that  was  from  1881 
to  1883.  I would  say  they  were  all  diminished  from 
1885  to  1886. 

5129.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  your  district! 
— There  ai-e  a good  many. 

5130.  I presume  you  think  they  should  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  1 — Oh,  decidedly.  ■ 
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The  Rev. 


James  Anderson,  Burt,  Londonderry,  Messrs.  Joseph  Alexander,  Carrigans,  Londonderry, 
C.  Edwards,  Burt,  Londonderry,  and  Jam’s  Smith,  Burt,  Londonderry,  were  called  in. 
Joseph  Alexander  examined. 


Witness. — My  Lord,  we  wish  to  speak  upon  the 
leaseholder’s  question. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes. 

5131.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  all  the  gentlemen 
who  are  on  the  deputation  leaseholders? —Yes ; as 
leaseliolders  I suppose,  strictly  speaking,  we  are  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  Commission. 

5132.  Lord  MiUtown. — Oh,  that  is  a mistake  ? — We 
think  we  labour  under  a grievance  in  not  being  taken 
into  the  Land  Bill  of  1881,  and  I think  that  under 
the  circumstances  and  the  time  we  took  our  leases,  we 
are  the  highest  rented  parties  of  the  tenant-farmers, 
because  we  got  our  leases — as  far  as  I am  concerned, 
and  I think  I can  speak  for  the  others — we  got  them 
mostly  upon  a premium  upon  the  yearly  rent. 

5133.  Sir  James  Caird. — An  advance  on  the  yearly 
rent! — Yes. 

5134.  Lord  Milltown. — You  got  them  by  assenting 
to  an  advance  on  the  yearly  rent  1 — Yes.  The  times 
from  1850  were  improving,  and  from  the  circumstances 
and  not  knowing  what  time  our  rents  would  be  raised, 
and  what  time  we  would  be  turned  out,  we  chanced  it. 
It  was  a matter  of  thought  with  us,  but  taking  all 
things  into  consideration  we  chanced  it.  I have  put 
my  thoughts  in  a few  remarks  here,  but  made  them 
short,  understanding  that  the  case  of  the  old  lease- 
holders would  not  be  taken  into  account. 

5135.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a mistake1!— I must 
state  that  the  prices  of  produce  during  my  early  years 
of  farming — I commenced  to  farm  upon  my  own  ac- 
count in  1837— were  as  low  as  now,  but  the  cost  of 
labour  and  the  command  of  labour  is  so  different  that 
I am  not  quite  out  of  the  mark  when  I say  that  what 
we  would  have  got  for  £1  an  acre  in  labour  then  we 
could  not  get  now  for  £2.  I find  in  1853  to  1860 
the  cost  of  my  farm — the  expenditure  was  about  £250, 
and  now  it  amounts  to  £450. 

5136.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  1885. 

Lord  Milltown. — He  says  from  1853  to  1860. 
Witness. — The  increase  is  not  altogether  from  day 
labourers,  but  other  workmen,  such  as  carpenters, 
masons,  blacksmiths,  and  then  there  is  machinery. 
Altogether  the  expense  of  the  farm  has  got  up  from 
£225  to  £450. 

Lord  Milltown. — £225  ? — £225  to  £450. 

5137.  Howmany  acres  have  you! — loccupy  300acres. 

5138.  You  are  speaking  of  statute  acres'? — Yes.  I 
am  taking  up,  perhaps,  too  much  of  your  time,  but 
commencing  from  1828,  I recollect  quite  well  from 


that  to  the  present  time,  although  I did  not  commence  Mr.  Joseph 
farming  on  my  own  account  until  about  1835. 

5139.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease? — I took  up 
a lease,  the  term  was  sixty-one  years,  and  there  is  now 


thirteen  years  and  one  life. 

5140.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  the  life  in  being? — The 


life  is  in  being. 

5141.  Is  that  thirteen  years  from  the  death  of  the 
life  or  whichever  lasts  the  longer? — Whichever  lasts 
the  longer.  That  is  one  farm.  Another  farm  is  from 
a Mr.  Smith  of  Colehill. 


5142.  Lord  Milltown.— The  date  of  the  lease  is  forty- 


eight  years  ago  ? — Thirty-three  years  ago  I took  it._ 

5143.  But  the  date  is  forty-eight  years  back  ?— Yes. 

5144.  Mr.  Neligan.—  You  think  it  a hardship  that 
while  your  neighbours  who  hold  from  year  to  year 
should  get  their  rents  adjudicated  upon  you  cannot 
get  a similar  advantage  ? — Precisely  so.  If  the  one  is 
a contract  the  other  is  a contract. 

5145.  The  leaseholders  are  not  the  most  undeserving 
class  in  the  country  l— They  got  their  leases  because 
they  were  considered  to  be  persons  of  capacity,  of 
means,  and  of  energy. 

5146.  The  President. — Do  you  know  any  lease- 
holders whose  rents  are  lower  than  their  neighbours 
who  are  under  judicial  rents — I suppose  not? — I think 


5147.  Mr.  Neligan.— Axe  you  aware  whether  any 
landlords  in  your  district  have  allowed  leaseholders  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — I am  not 
aware.  I could  not  call  them  to  mind  at  present.  The 


leaseholders  are  very  numerous. 

5148.  The  President.— Do  you  know  of  any  land- 
lords in  your  district  giving  any  abatement  during  the 
last  year  or  two?— They  have  a little  during  last  year, 
but  I do  not  know  of  any  before.  I got  ten  per  cent, 
last  year. 

5149.  Lord  MiUtown.— You  are  aware  that  you 

have  got  a benefit  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 — that 
the  covenant  to  surrender  your  lease  at  the  termination 
of  the  demise  has  been  done  away  with? — I am  quite 
aware  of  that.  _ 

5150.  And  then  you  are  entitled  to  have  a judicial 
rent  fixed? — But  the  life  under  the  lease  is  a young  man 
thirteen  years  younger  than  I am. 

5151.  You  have  got  a benefit  from  it  but  you  want 
more  ? — It  may  be  at  a little  distance,  but  if  matters 
go  on  as  they  are  we  either  will  have  to  give  it  up  or 
be  turned  out. 


Robert  C.  Edwards  examined. 

Witness. — I wish  to  give  you  « few  facts  es  to  6155.  Lord  Milltown. — From  what  to  svliat  1 I am  Mw  Sober!  0- 

my  own  case.  I am  a tenant.  About  thirty  years  not  able  to  say. 

ago  I commenced  farming  on  my  own  account,  and  I 5156.  The  President. — What  was  the  date  when 

farm  altogether  245  statute  acres.  There  are  about  you  took  the  lease? — 1863 — for  thirty-one  years  ; and 
fifteen  statute  acres  of  that  that  is  not  arable,  and  I I expended  something  like  £2,000  in  buildings,  about 
purchased  from  five  tenants  who  were  not  able  to  hold  £1,000  in  draining  and  manuring  the  land.  I was 
on — they  were  not  able  to  pay  the  rent  for  it.  The  able  to  carry  on  in  the  good  times  and  good  prices.  In 
old  house,  the  farm- steading,  was  not  of  any  service  to  good  times  flax  was  68s.  and  70s.  and  up  to  £o,  and 
me — old  mud  walls  that  were  tumbling  down— and  I now  it  is  32s.,  35s.  and  39s.  I was  able  to  pay 
was  obliged  to  build  a new  farmstead.  Before  com-  up  then  and  pay  my  rent,  but  now  latterly,  since  tho 
mencing  to  do  so  1 took  a lease.  My  father  advised  reduction  of  prices,  it  takes  £100  a year  to  keep  me 
me  to  do  so,  his  rent  having  been  raised  three  times  going  and  pay  my  present  rent. 

for  land  he  had  spent  £10  or  £12  an  acre  upon.  5157.  Lord  Milltown. — How  long  would  you  carry 

5152.  Lord  MiUtown. — Ido  not  quite  understand  that  it  back  ? — I should  say  ten  years. 

point? — My  father  advised  me  to  take  a lease.  I sur-  5158.  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  are  paying  £100  a 
rendered  the  old  lease  and  took  a new  one  before  I took  year  of  your  capital  these  ten  years  ? Yes. 
possession.  5159.  The  President. — But  having  sunk  £2,000  in 

5153.  But  the  difference  of  rent — you  say  your  your  buildings  you  wish  to  hold  on?  Yes,  and  paid 

father’s  rent  had  been  raised  ? — Yes,  and  he  advised  me  £1,900  for  the  purchase  money  for  the  tenant-right, 

to  take  a lease.  I think  it  very  hard  that  when  neighbours  who  never 

5154.  The  President. — To  prevent  it  from  being  expended  one  shilling  in  the  improvement  of  their  land 

raised  in  future  years  ? — Yes,  he  advised  me  to  take  a are  getting  20  per  cent,  of  a reduction,  I that  expended 
lease.  He  had  been  raised  three  times.  all  my  capital  in  improvements  cannot  got  a penny, 
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Oct.  23.  1686.  except  when  it  is  wrung  out  of  them.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Anderson  and  myself  paid  a visit  to  Lord  Templemore 
Edwards.  and  we  did  not  succeed.  We  got  last  year  a reduction 
of  15  per  cent,  on  the  year’s  rent  or  30  on  the  half- 
year  for  the  first  time.  In  1880  we  got  15  percent,  on 
half  a year’s  rent ; last  year  we  got  30  per  cent,  on  the 
half-year’s  rent,  but  not  before  having  asked  repeatedly 
for  it  and  being  refused  a number  of  times.  Strange 
to  say  wo  have  been  offered  a reduction  this  year  un- 
asked. 

5160.  To  what  extent! — Twenty -five  per  cent,  on 
the  half-year.  With  regard  to  the  price  of  cattle,  I 
may  state  that  I sold  cattle  in  June  was  two  years. 
I got  £13  10s.  for  cattle  rising  two  years  old  off  the 
grass.  Last  year  I could  only  get  £9  2s.  6 d.  for  the 
same  class  of  cattle,  and  in  June  last  £7  18s.  6 d.  That 
will  show  you  the  reduction. 

5161.  Lord  MilUown. — You  sold  in  June  ? — Yes. 

5162.  You  would  have  got  a good  deal  more  in 
August  ? — If  I could  not  sell  in  J une  I would  not 
have  got  the  same  money  in  August. 

5163.  They  fall  off  in  June! — Yes,  on  the  grass 
that  I have. 

5161.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  we  to  understand 
that  these  cattle  were  the  same  age  and  same  quality 
in  each  case  1 — Yes,  they  were  half-bred  short-horns. 

5165.  Lord  MUltown. — Do  you  remember  1866! — 
Yes.  We  have  great  difficulties  if  we  had  not  got 
some  little  means,  and  that  has  got  low. 

5166.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  cattle  of  that  descrip- 


tion which  you  have  mentioned- — are.  they  the  princi- 
pal source  by  which  you  paid  your  rent  1— - Yes. 

5167.  Is  there  any  other  description  of  stock! — 
Sometimes  shills.  But  I will  explain  to  you.  The 
first  fifteen  years  I farmed  I could  have  fattened  cattle 
on  turnips  and  straw,  but  latterly  I could  not  do  it 
without  giving  them  meal  and  cake.  The  turnips  are 
not  so  nutritious  as  they  used  to  be.  I was  able  to 
fatten  cattle  on  turnips  and  straw  at  that  time,  but 
now  I cannot  do  so  without  giving  them  meal  and 
cake. 

5168.  You  attribute  that  to  want  of  nutrition  in  the 
turnips ! — Yes. 

5169.  You  used  to  grow  wheat! — Yes,  but  I have 
ceased  to  grow  it.  I used  to  grow  wheat  upon  twenty- 
five.  acres.  That  crop  would  have  brought  me  £150 
to  £180  a year  more  than  it  would  bring  at  the  pre- 
sent time  sown  with  oats. 

5170.  When  your  rent  was  fixed  in  1853  you  were 
in  the  habit  of  growing  wheat  and  flax! — Yes. 

5171.  And  was  it  on  these  crops  the  rents  were 
fixed! — Yes,  and  it  was  to  protect  myself  from  a rise 
I took  a lease. 

5172.  Do  you  over  try  ensilage  in  your  district! — 
No. 

5173.  You  grow  rye  grass,  I suppose! — Yes. 

5174.  You  make  a little  now  threshing  it!— Noj 
we  do  not  take  the  seed  out  of  it. 

5175.  I thought  that  was  the  practice  in  the  North  ? 
— No ; we  grow  the  rye  grass,  but  we  do  not  save  the 


James  Smith  examined. 


Kev.  James  Mr.  James  Smith.— My  experience  is,  I came  into 
Anderson  and  my  holding  seventeen  years  ago,  the  lease  was  then 
Smith*01**  existence,  and  I had  only  to  work  from  such  in- 

formation as  I could  get,  but  from  what  I can  see 
there  is  a reduction  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  prices. 

5176.  Lord  MUltown. — Since  seventeen  years  ago  1 
— No,  since  the  lease  was  signed. 

5177.  When  was  that! — In  1866,  1867,  or  1868. 
It  is  for  thirty-one  years.  The  price  of  oats  at  that 
time — I find  the  average  price  during  these  three  years 
averaged  X3fdL,  and  the  present  average  for  this  year 
has  been  9 *jd. 

5178.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  mean  13 d.  a stone! — Yes. 
In  the  year  1867  the  average  was  15-Jd.,  and  now  the 
average  for  this  year  so  far  is  9 $d. 

5179.  Lord  MUltown. — That  is  not  fifty  per  cent? — 
It  is,  taking  it  for  the  nine  months  past. 

5180.  Sir  James  Caird. — Last  year’s  crop! — The 
average  price  for  the  present  month  of  October  is  Sid. 
In  the  other  articles  of  produce  I don’t  think  I can  go 
any  further  than  the  last  witness  has  gone,  but  there 
is  a feeling  on  the  estate  that  we  ought  to  get  relief. 
The  idea  is  that  we  should  buy  it.  We  had  a meeting 
on  Tuesday  evening,  and  I was  chairman  of  that  meet- 
ing, and  gathered  its  opinions  as  carefully  as  I could, 
and  these  are  embodied  in  the  memorial. 

5181.  The  President. — How  many  years’  purchase 
did  you  agree  to  give  1 — The  first  question  is  whether 
the  landlord  will  sell. 

5182.  Supposing  he  is  willing  to  sell! — Then  we 
are  prepared  to  buy  on  the  nett  Government  valua- 
tion. 

5183.  How  many  years  purchase  would  you  be  dis- 
posed to  give  1 — I think  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the 
nett  Government  valuation  would  be  as  much  as  they 
would  give. 

. 5184.  Lord  MilUown. — Is  the  Government  valua- 
tion under  the  judicial  rents! — It  includes  the  houses. 

5185.  But  with  the  house  ? — It  is  a good  deal  under 
the  rents — I suppose  one-sixtli. 

5186.  The  judicial  rents  !— Yes.  On  the  land  I 

find  the  valuation  is  £5,864  6s. ; on  the  houses 
£842  17s. 


5187.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  for  the  houses  at- 
tached to  the  farms! — Yes,  sir. 

5188.  And  the  judicial  rents  would  be  perhaps 
about  one-sixth  higher  than  the  £5,864 1 — I think  so, 
leaseholders  are  excluded  from  that,  they  have  got  no 
reduction  except  the  three  temporary  abatements.  I 
once  asked  Mr.  Bell  what  the  rental  was,  he  told 
me  about  £8,000.  I made  a calculation  of  the  reduc- 
tion he  gave,  added  to  the  £6,709  it  would  make 
£7,714. 

5189.  Lord  Milltovm. — What  proportion  of  the 
tenants  are  leaseholders  ? — They  pay  about  one-fourth 
of  the  rent.  There  are  nineteen  leaseholders  and 
about  123  under  judicial  rents. 

5190.  They  are  the  best  men — the  leaseholders? — 
I wrote  to  his  lordship  saying  that  these  men  had  im- 
proved his  estate  and  they  simply  took  these  leases  to 
prevent  their  rents  being  raised.  I know  a lady  who 
went  to  take  a lease  from  him  and  he  asked,  her  in  a 
jocular  way  “ What  improvement  she  was  going  to 
make  next.”  I pointed  out  to  him  that  he  was  deriv- 
ing his  large  rental  iu  reality  from  the  leaseholders. 

5191.  Mr.  Neligan. — Assuming  you  got  the  right 
to  buy  your  holding,  would  you  deem  it  necessary  first 
to  be  put  through  the  Act  of  1SS1  ? — I don’t  think  it 
necessary,  if  I could  purchase  under  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion. 

5192.  If  you  could  purchase  under  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion!— Yes. 

The  Rev.  J.  Anderson. — I would  like  to  have  my 
rent  fixed  under  the  Act  of  1881. 

Mr.  Alexander. — I know  the  particulars  of  a farm 
—it  is  now  held  by  myself— from  1814  to  1878. 
The  rent  in  1828  was  £24  ; in  1835,  £31 ; in  1845, 
£35  4s. ; and  in  1867,  £62  9s.  I may  mention  also  a 
neighbour  of  mine.  I happened  to  be  examined  on  a 
case  in  connexion  with  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  ten- 
ant's rent  in  1832 was  £42 ; in  1877  it  was  £71  10s.  The 
judicial  rent  was  reduced  by  the  Sub-Commissioners 
to  £42  10s.  The  Head  Commissioners  increased  it 
to  £46.  There  is  another  case  in  which  the  rent  was 
£62  9s.,  the  Sub-Commissioners  lowered  it  to  £58,  and 
the  landlord,  by  agreement,  lowered  it  to  £54. 

5193.  The  President. — I suppose  I may  take  for 
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granted  that  the  great  majority  of  the  leaseholders 
whom  you  represent  would  wish  to  come  under  the 
Act  of  1881 ? 

The  Rev.  J.  Anderson. — Decidedly. 

5194.  Mr.  Knife. — Did  the  landlord  lay  out  any 
money  during  these  rises  of  rent. 

Mr.  Alexander. — Not  a shilling. 

The  Rev.  J.  Anderson. — The  rule  was  that  as  the 
tenant  improved,  the  landlord  raised  the  rent. 


5195.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  not  prefer  to  have 
your  case  brought  under  the  Act  of  1881  and  get  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

5196.  And  afterwards  to  buy  it? — Yes. 

5197.  Lord  Milltoum. — Then  I suppose  wc  have 
heard  very  clearly  the  statement  of  the  whole  subject? 
— I laid  out  £3,650  on  my  farm. 


TENTH  DAY— MONDAY,  OCTOBER  25th,  1886. 


The  Commissioners  met  at  Londonderry. 

Present : The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowpeb,  Lord  Milltown,  Sir  James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  and 

Mr.  Knipe. 

Andrew  Sproule,  Samuel  Buchanan , Thomas  Matson,  and  Denis  M'Loughlin,  all  of  Milford,  Co.  Donegal, 
called  in. 


Andrew  Sproule  examined. 


5198.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  of  Lord 
Leitrim  ? — Yes. 

5199.  And  there  are  other  tenants  who  have  come 
with  you  ? — Three  others. 

5200.  What  is  your  holding,  what  is  the  extent  of 
it? — I hold  one  farm  of  112  statute  acres. 

5201.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — No. 
The  other  farm  is  under  a lease  from  Lord  Leitrim 
too.  I think  it  is  39  acres. 

5202.  You  hold  39  acres  along  with  the  other 
farm  ? — Yes. 

5203.  What  is  your  tenure? — I hold  under  a 
judicial  agreement,  agreed  to  by  myself  and  Lord 
Leitrim. 

5204.  Lord  Milltown. — And  registered  under  the 
court? — Yes,  sir;  about  three  years  ago. 

5205.  The  President. — You  hold  under  a judicial 
agreement  under  Lord  Leitrim  ? — Y es. 

5206.  When  was  the  agreement  made  ? — I think 
from  three  to  four  years  ago.  I am  not  quite  sure  of 
the  time. 

5207.  Do  you  find  that  prices  have  gone  down? — 
Oh,  I do. 

5208.  Have  you  had  any  abatement  lately  ? — Yes ; 
we  got  10  per  cent,  last  year. 

5208a.  Allround? — Yes.  But  this  year  we  have 
been  denied  the  10  per  cent.  The  estate  that  we  live 
on  is  held  by  Lord  Leitrim  from  the  College,  and  the 
College  has  not  granted  Lord  Leitrim  any  abatement, 
and  the  abatement  he  granted  us  last  year  he  has 
withheld  now.  He  is  not  going  to  give  it  on  tho 
College  estate  but  he  is  going  to  give  it  on  the  Manor 
estate.  That  is  our  grievance.  .And  if  we  wanted  to 
take  advantage  of  the  Purchase  Act,  we  would  have 
the  College  to  settle  with  besides  Lord  Leitrim. 

5209.  You  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  Purchase 
Act? — Well  not  just  at  present.  But  supposing  that 
timos  were  favourable  for  doing  so,  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

5210.  You  have  not  at  present  any  wish  to  do 
80  ^ — We  are  not  prepared  to  buy  at  present,  and 
I suppose  they  are  not  prepared  to  sell.  But  I am 
sure  if  we  were  in  a position  we  would  be  very  glad 
to  buy  on  favourable  terms. 

5211.  But  the  College  would  be  an  insuperable 
obstacle  in  the  way  as  things  stand  at  present? — Yes ; 
the  two  landlords  would  be  in  the  way. 

5212.  How  many  years  purchase  would  you  be 
willing  to  give  ? — 1 could  not  tell  you. 

5213.  You  have  not  contemplated  that? — We 
could  not  buy  at  anything  that  would  come  up  to  the 
present  rent  under  the  present  prices. 

5214.  You  find  it  difficult  to  pay  your  rent  ? Very 

difficult..  J 


5215.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  your  rent? — My 
rent  is  £85. 

5216.  For  112  acres? — For  112  statute  acres.  That 
includes  roads  and  rivers  ; and  some  of  the  lands  are 
subject  to  floods. 

5217.  Would  you  go  back  before  the  agreement — 
had  you  been  there  before  ? — I had  been  there  19  years. 

5218.  And  was  your  rent  reduced? — In  a peculiar 
sort  of  way.  We  borrowed  money  from  the  Board  of 
Works,  and  that  was  £13  a year,  and  we  got  that  off. 

5219.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  that  ? — Yes ; I pay  the  rent,  but  I 
have  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  made  by  the 
Board  of  Works  loan. 

5220.  The  President. — It  is  the  old  rent  that  you 
hold  under  ? — Yes ; but  we  got  the  ten  per  cent. 

5221.  Do  you  know  what  Lord  Leitrim  is- 
paying  the  College  for  your  farm  ? — He  will  be  able 
to  explain  that.  The  bulk  sum  is  £3,000 ; and  I 
believe  that  was  a very  great  drawback  when  he  was 
settling  with  the  tenants. 

5222.  When  he  made  the  abatement  was  he  actually 
out  of  pocket  ? — He  was  that  much  out  of  pocket. 

5223.  He  had  not-  to  pay  more? — He  had  always 
the  old  rent  to  pay,  and  the  Commissioners  cut  down 
the  tenants’  rents. 

5224.  And  it  diminished  the  profits? — Of  course  it 
diminished  the  profits  to  that  extent. 

5225.  Have  there  been  many  sales  in  your  district 
of  tenant-right? — Not  veiy  much.  There  is  very 
little  demand  for  land  at  present.  In  fact  I would 
say  of  all  our  neighbourhood,  when  I went  there,  over 
nineteen  years  ago,  nearly  every  third  or  fouth  person 
had  some  deposit  in  the  bank,  and  that  is  all  swal- 
lowed up. 

5226.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  paid  of  Donegal  ? — 
Near  Milford ; between  Milford  and  Kilmacrennan, 
on  the  leading  road.  Nearly  at  Lough  Fern. 

5227.  The  President. — Do  the  most . of  Lord 
Leitrim’s  tenants  hold  under  judicial  agreements? — 
Nearly  all.  Some  by  agreement,  and  some  by  apply- 
ing to  the  courts.  Fully  as  many  by  agreement. 

5228.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  lease  which  he 
holds  from  the  College  of  very  old  date  ? — I could  not 
tell  the  date. 

5229.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  a fee-farm  grant?  — 
Yes. 

5230.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  about  the 
general  subject,  independent  of  the  College  rents,  that 
you  wish  to  say  to  us  ? — The  only  thing  is  the  change 
in  the  prices  of  produce.  They  are  very  much  re- 
duced. Everything  is  down;  butter  and  flax  and 
everything. 

5231.  Have  you  been  taking  your  rent  out 
capital  ? — We  are  trying  to  get  on  as  best  we  can 


Oct.  a»,  isss. 

Rev.  James 
Anderson  and 
Mr.  James 
Smith. 


Oct.  25,  1886. 


Mr.  Andrew 
Sproule. 
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Oct.  25.  1536. 
Mr.  Andrew 
Sproule. 


5232.  Mr.  Xeligan. — Your  principal  grievance  is 
that  Lord  Leitrim’s  hands  are  tied? — That  is  our 
principal  grievance. 

5233.  And  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  meet  his 
tenants  as  he  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — That  is  the 
principal  thing. 

5234.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  propose  that  the 
College  should  make  him  a present  of  their  property  ? 
— I don’t  know  that. 

5235.  The.  property  belongs  to  the  College,  and  he 
is  a middleman,  and  . he  complains  he  cannot  make  as 
much  profit  as  he  used  to  do  ? — The  landlords  have 


had  to  come  down  with  the  times,  and  the  College 
should  do  the  same. 

5236.  Do  you  know  that  the  College  have  got  only 
six  shillings  an  acre  ? — I don’t  know. 

5237.  Taking  into  consideration  that  the  College 
have  only  been  receiving  in  some  cases  a small  part 
of  the  value  of  their  property  for  100  years  on  the 
very  ground  that  in  the  bad  times  they  should  get 
no  less,  don't  you  think  they  stand  on  a very  different 
footing  from  the  landlord  who  has  been  getting  the 
full  rent  all  the  time  ? — I don’t  know. 


Samuel  Buchanan  examined. 


Mr.  Samuel  5238.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  to  say  ? 

Buchanan.  — I remember  when  this  land  was  put  up  25  per  cent. 

by  the  College.  At  the  time  the  College  put  up  the 
land  25  per  cent.  w6  were  getting  from  55s.  to  £3  and 
£3  10s.  and  £4  10s.  for  flax. 

5239.  Sir  James  Caird. — Had  the  College  anything 
to  do  with  you  directly? — No. 

5240.  Do  you  mean  that  the  rent  was  put  up 
against  Lord  Leitrim  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes ; I remember 
the  time  that  was  done. 

5241.  Mr.  Xeligan. — Do  you  remember  the  date  of 

• that  ? — Sometime  about  thirty  years  ago,  as  well  as  I 

could  recollect. 

5242.  Sir  James  Caird. — Thirty  years  ago  ? — There 
were  two  rises  after  that. 

5243.  Mr.  Neliijan. — There  have  been  two  rises 
since  that  ? — Two  rises. 

5244.  The  President. — What  is  the  head  rent  now  ? 
— I believe  2s.  an  acre  or  2s.  Id. 

5245.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  you  would  not 
object  to  have  the  land  at  that? — I don’t  mean  that. 
There  is  one  individual  on  the  townland  that  I live  on 
and  when  Lord  Leitrim  pays  his  rent  and  taxes  he  has 
just  one  six- tenths  on  him.  His  name  is  Stephen 
Duffy. 

5246.  But  he  has  an  income  out  of  it  ? — Yes  ; pos- 
sibly he  has  some  income  out  of  the  good  lands.  I was 
getting  16s.  and  18s.  for  corn,  and  cattle  was  a good 
price  and  butter  was  a good  price. 

5247.  What  time  was  that  ? — Between  twenty-five 
and  thirty  years  ago. 

5248.  Were  your  prices  then  better  than  they  are 
now  ? — They  were. 

5249.  Ai-e  you  quite  sure  of  that? — I am  quite 
sure. 

5250.  The  President. — You  have  nothing  on  any 
other  subject  to  say,  except  these  head  rents  ? — Suppose 
we  were  able  to  purchase,  we  could  not  purchase  from 
two  landlords — both  Lord  Leitrim  and  the  College. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  not  able  to  pay  rents  and 
working  expenses. 

5251.  When  were  your  rents  fixed?  How  many 
years  ago? — It  was  not  fixed  at  all. 

5252.  You  don’t  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — He 
gave  me  a reduction  and  I am  not  satisfied  with  it, 
and  I am  threatening  to  go  into  court. 

5253.  You  don’t  hold  under  a judicial  rent  ? — I do 
not. 

5254.  Why  do  you  not  apply  for  a judicial  rent  ? — 
I expected  that  his  lordship  would  give  me  a greater 
reduction. 

5255.  You  could  apply  to  have  it  fixed? — I don’t 
think  much  of  the  court. 

5256.  You  think  it  would  put  it  higher  ? — I don’t 
think  I would  get  fair  play  from  them. 

5257.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  a general  feeling 
like  that  in  reference  to  judicial  rents — Have  tenants 
no  confidence  in  them  ?—  No. 

5258.  Amongst  you  and  your  neighbours  is  that  the 
general  feeling  ? 

5259.  Mr.  Sproule. — Certainly.  The  opinion  is 
that  it  was  the  best  pian  to  settle  with  Lord 
Leitrim.  That  they  who  did  so  would  get  better  off 
with  him  than  with  the  court. 

5260.  Mr.  Knipe.-  At  the  time  these  rents  were 


raised  did  the  landlords  lay  out  any  money  on  the  pro- 
perty ? — In  some  cases  they  did.  Lord  Leitrim  has 
laid  out  money.  On  the  lauds  where  I live  there  was 
not  a farthing  expended. 

5261.  How  many  times  was  your  rent  raised? — 
Twice. 

5262.  Did  the  landlord  expend  any  money  on 
the  property  at  that  time? — He  never  expended  a 
shilling  on  it. 

Mr.  Xeligan. — But  Trinity  College  did  take  advan- 
tage of  the  good  times  to  raise  their  rents.  In  Kerry 
the  judicial  rents  leave  some  middlemen  largely  at  a loss. 

5263.  Lord  Milltown. — You  don’t  mean  that  there 
is  a loss  ? 

Mr.  Xeligan. — The  judicial  rents  on  some  estates 
are,  I understand,  lower  than  the  rents  paid  to  Trinity 
College. 

Mr.  Sproule. — It  is  a mountainous  estate. 

5264.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — What  proportion  of  Lord 
Leitrim’s  estate  is  held  under  the  College  ? — I .don’t 
know  what  proportion. 

Mr.  Sproule. — T think  it  is  about  one-half. 

5265.  Lord  Milltown. — You  said  that  twenty-five 
years  ago  prices  were  better  than  now? — Yes. 

5266.  Taking  the  returns  of  the  Belfast  market 
from  1850  to  18S0,  what  do  you  suppose  beef  was  per 
cwt.  in  1850 — 30s.  to  48s. — you  get  more  than  that 
now  ? — I could  scarcely  tell  you  what  we  get. 

5267.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  don’t  fatten  any  cattle? — 
No. 

5268.  Lord  Milltown, — What  do  you  get  now.  for 
your  two  year  old  cattle  : — £4  10s.  a head. 

5269.  And  for  one  year  olds? — We  seldom  show 
one  year  olds. 

5270.  I see  that  in  1850  £4  to  £9  was  the  price  fox- 
two  year  olds,  and  £1  5s.  for  yearlings? — You  will 
get  nothing  for  that  price  with  us. 

5271.  It  seems  to  me  that  your  complaint  is  that 
Lord  Leitrim  wont  give  you  a reduction  because  the 
College  are  demanding  a slightly  higher  rent  from 
him  ? — Yes. 

5272.  But  all  the  time  they  ax-e  not  demanding 
fx-om  him  anything  like  the  reixt  that  he  gets  from 
yoxx  ? — I don’t  know. 

5273.  What  do  you  think  ought  to  be  done? — I 
think  one  landlord  is  quite  enough. 

5274.  More  than  enough  pex-haps — but  which  of 
them  should  go — the  middleman,  or  the  head  land- 
lord ? — I don’t  know.  It  is  not  my  business. 

5275.  You  would  not  force  the  College  to  sell 
their  property  under  its  value  ? — I would  prefer  Lord 
Leitrim  to  them. 

5276.  Of  coux-se  he  will  take  more  interest  in  the 
estate  than  the  College? — He  spends  some  money  on  it. 

5277.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  believe  that  all  con- 
cerned in  land  should  lose  a little? — I have  paid  for 
the  same  holding  £40  a year.  I have  paid  during 
the  last  seven  years  £140  that  never  was  made  on 
it  during  that  time. 

5278.  Suppose  the  times  mended  now,  would  the 
rents  be  still  too  high  ? 

Mr.  Sproule. — I would  not  say  that  they  would. 

5279.  But  if  they  were  to  go  on  as  they  are  now 
you  can  not  pay  your  x-ents  ? 

Mr.  Sproule. — That  is  it. 
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5280.  Mr.  Knipe.— £ 5 cattle  are  just  what  £8  cattle 
were  four  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

5^81  Would  it  be  true  that  £4  or  £o  cattle  have 
not  reduced  in  price  at  all  1 Have  they  not  suffered 
as  much  as  cattle  of  a higher  price  ? — I think  far 
more.  I think  the  inferior  cattle  have  suffered  most. 

5282.  And  cattle  that  were  worth  from  £5  to  £6 
three  years  ago  would  be  wox-th  how  much  now  1 

I would  say  from  55s.  to  £3. 

5283.  Does  the  price  of  wool  aflect  you! — JNo. 

5284.  But  over  the  country  does  it  affect  the 
people  1— It  does— those  who  keep  sheep. 

5285.  For  the  last  couple  of  years  it  has  been  ex- 
ceedingly low  1— Yes.  o _ • 

5286.  It  is  a little  higher  now  ?— It  is. 

5287.  Lord  Milltown.—Do  you  know  that  it  is  a 
shillin'*  a pound  now  1— There  is  no  such  thing  here. 

5288.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  it  would  not  affect  the 
country  much  if  there  was  a rise  in  the  price  of  wool  ? 

5289  You  spoke  about  flax.  There  was  a good 
deal  of  flax  cultivated!— Yes  ; and  it  is  nearly  as  bad 
as  anything.  We  will  take  a 10-acre  farm.  It  would 
require  a barrel  of  flax  seed  on  a little  more  than,  an 
acre.  That  barrel  of  flax  seed  ten  years  ago  would 
produce  something  -like  from  £15  to  £20. 

5290.  Lord  Milltown.— How  much  is  a barrel?— 

It  would  sow  a little  more  than  an  acre. 

Denis  M'Loughlin.— About  twenty-six  gallons. 

5291.  Sir  James  Caird. — Tell  us  the  story!  That 
barrel  would  be  supposed  to  pay  the  tenant’s  rent. 

If  would  pay  for  the  seed  and  nearly  all  little  out- 
standing accounts  he  would  have,  and  he  could  live 
on  his  potatoes  and  oats,  and  not  have  to  sell  them, 
and  he  would  get  on  nicely,  whereas  flax  has  gone 
down  nearly  a half.  ,,, 

5299  You  say  the  acre  of  flax  at  that  time  could 
pay  the  rent  arnl  pay  the  seed  i— Yes ; and  aome  other 
little  debts  that  he  would  have  to  pay. 

5293.  And  he  would  have  the  rest  of  the  produce 
of  his  farm  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family  ?— Yes. 

5294.  What  would  be  the  difference  now  between 
the  full  produce  of  an  acre  of  flax  and  what  it  was  at 
the  time  you  speak  of  1— It  would  be  a half  less,  be- 
cause we  were  getting  £4  a cwt.  then,  and  now  £- 
is  the  top  price,  and  less  than  £2  ; and  in  some  cases 
there  was  even  £5  a cwt.  got. 

5295.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  the  flax  as  good— are  you 
growing  as  good  an  article?— Not  near  so  good  The 
fibre  is  not  so  good,  nor  have  we  the  same  weight.  _ 

5296  What  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration  in 
the  article  tot— I think  there  is  « change  in  the  sea- 
sons  Ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  we  sowed  our  tlax  the 
first  week  in  May.  We  would  have  it  out  of  the  way 
of  the  oats,  but  now  it  does  not  ripen  or  come  on  till 
the  oats,  both  come  together. 

5297.  Mr.  Knipe.— And  the  farmers  m your  part 
of  the  country  depended  very  much  on  flax  to  pay 
the  rent  ?— Yes  ; particularly  the  small  fanners. 

5298.  Is  grass  seed  generally  saved  ? —It  has  come 
down  so  much  that  it  is  not  worth  saving. 

5299.  Have  you  been  saving  grass  seed  ?— I save 
some  every  year. 

5300.  Could  you  tell  us  how  much  you  saved  per 

acre,  and  how  much  it  has  come  down  in  price  ? 1 

have  sold  it  at  18s.  a cwt. 

5301.  How  long  ago?— Four  years  ago. 

5302.  And  this  year  for  how  much  ?— 4s.  id. 

5303.  Lord  Milltown.— Is  that  the  same  kmd  of 

5304.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  in  equally  good  con- 
dition?— We  did  our  best  with  it.  _ 

5305.  It  was  not  the  same  article  in  quality  l— it 
was  the  same  breed  of  grass  seed,  grown  on  the  same 
land.  But  not  quite  so  well  saved.  I would  say 
that  6s.  would  be  the  top  price  this  year. 

5306.  Lord  Milltown.— Then  it  has  gone  down  from 
18s.  to  6s.  ? — I got  a pound  one  year. 


Andrew  Sproule  further  examined.  JS‘  18ttC~ 

5307.  How  many  years  ago  ?— Five  years  ago. 

Sir  James  Caird,— But  was  18s.  an  average  price 
before  that?— I would  say  17s.  was  the  average  price 
for  two  or  three  years. 

5303.  Before  then  1 — Yes. 


5309.  Mr.  Keligan.— 17s.  or  18s.  would  appear  to 
be  an  exceptional  price?— It  was  high  for  a year  or 
two.  They  were  sending  it  away  to  the  Continent, 

I think. 

5310.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  what  was  the  aver- 
age price  before  that?— It  never  was  much  lower 
than  16s.  or  17s. 

Mr.  Buchanan. — As  a general  rule  they  don’t  at- 
tempt to  save  grass  seed. 

Lord  Milltown.— 1 see  that  the  average  price  of 
grass  seed  in  Belfast  market,  over  thirty-one  years, 
was  lis.  lO^c? 

5311.  Mr.  Ketigan. — You  will  find  that  after  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  they  sent  over  a large  quantity 
to  the  Continent  ?— There  was  tremendous  competi- 
tion for  it  here. 

5312.  Sir  James  Caird.— I suppose  we  may  take 
it  that  the  ISs.  was  an  exceptionally  high  price  ?— 1 
suppose  you  may. 

Mr.  Buchanan. — Grass  seed  is  not  saved  at  all  ex- 
cept by  one  man  in  fifty. 

5313.  Sir  James  Caird.— It  is  an  exceptional  crop  ? 
Mr.  Buchanan.— It  is. 

Mr.  Sproule. — It  is  grown  a good  deal  about  llamel- 
ton  and  Derry.  . . ^ 

Mr.  Buchanan— And  whatever  flax  is  in  Belfast 
they  will  get  no  such  price  for  it  here. 

5314.  Mr.  Knipe—  I suppose  it  costs  a little  more 
to  produce  these  crops. 

Mr.  Sproule. — The  work  on  the  farm  is  nearly  one- 
third  higher.  The  labourers  are  paid  more  for  it. 
It  costs  a good  deal  more  than  it  did  a dozen  years 

*5315.  Do  you  ever  remember  butter  being  so  low 
as  it  was  this  year  ? — It  was  as  low  as  4c/.,  but  1 never 
got  so  low  as  that.  , 

5316.  The  President.— How  many  men  do  you  em- 
ploy on  the  112  acres  ?— We  have  two  men  and  a 
couple  of  boys  living  with  us. 

5317.  Two  men  and  two  boys  permanent.  And  1 
suppose  you  take  on  others  in  the  summer  ?— W e take 
on  other  men  occasionally  just  as  we  want  them. 

5318.  What  are  you  paying  in  wages?— Is  it  to  the 
constant  men  ? 

5318a.  Yes? — I am  paying  8s.  a week  to  one  man 
and  very  liberal  privileges,  and  7s.  to  another  man 
with  liberal  privileges.  He  gets  a cow  kept  the  year- 
round,  and  the  man  who  has  8s.  has  sweet  milk  and 
buttermilk.  That  brings  it  to  about  10s.  a week. 
And  then  we  have  to  supply  them  with  potato  ground 
and  turf.  Six  shillings  a week  was  the  price  twelve 

yeMr.a| ^Buchanan.— I think  it  is  about  thirty-four 
years  ago  since  butter  was  so  low. 

5319.  Lord  Milltown.— What  is  it  at  now  l—8d.  to 
9d.  and  10c/.  But  what  is  the  matter  about  it  now 
now  when  we  have  not  got  it  ? 

5320.  It  does  not  matter  to  you  now  because  in 
the  summer  you  sell  it  as  you  mako  it?— Yes. 

5321.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  months  do  you  sell  it  in  ! 
— All  the  year  round. 

5322.  You  have  not  much  to  sell  now? — I was  sell- 
ing last  week. 

5323.  Lord  Milltown.— You  sold  last  week  ?— Yes. 

5324.  What  did  you  get? — 11c/.  That  is  about  3a. 
a pound  less  than  three  years  ago. 

5325.  The  average  for  forty  years  was  a shilling  i— 
I could  not  go  back  for  that  time.  But  we  were  sell- 
ing at  8 d,  during  the  summer,  and  then  it  got 
up  gradually  to  this. 
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Thomas  Matson  examined. 


Mr.  Thomaa 


5326.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  to  say 
— anything  that  has  not  been  said  by  the  other  ten- 
ants ? — I occupy  seventy-three  acres  of  land  that,  forty 
years  ago,  in  my  own  memory,  was  £7.  I was  raised 
from  £7  to  £9,  from  £9  to  £13,  and  from  £13  to  £14 
in  the  late  Earl’s  time,  and  from  £14  to  £21.  I had 
to  pay  that  for  twenty-two  years. 

5327.  Mr .Neligan. — Do  you  hold  under  a lease  ? 

No. 

Witness. — I went  into  the  Land  Court,  and  I told 
Lord  Leitrim  how  I had  been  treated.  He  offered  a 
settlement.  I was  not  satisfied  with  the  offer.  It  was 
put  off  then,  but  before  the  time  came  to  go  into  the 
Land  Court  his  lordship  sent  for  me,  and  before  I 
would  face  the  court  I consented  to  £14.  I think 
it  is  still  too  high. 

5328.  Lord  Milltoum.— ■ And  it  is  still  too  high  ? 

Yes. 

5329.  You  have  got  a fair  rent  fixed  by  mutual 
agreement  ? — Yes. 

5330.  Registered  by  the  court  1 — No. 

5331.  Then  you  did  not  go  into  the  court  1 — No ; it 
was  with  Lord  Leitrim. 

5332.  If  it  is  not  registered  you  could  go  into  the 
court  to-morrow  ? — I believe  it  is.  His  lordship  al- 
lowed us  ten  per  cent,  last  year.  We  did  all  we  could 
to  pay  the  rent.  I know  the  neighbours  well,  and  I 
believe  that  in  the  locality  I live  in  that  with  three- 
fourths  of  the  tenants  it  would  take  up  the  crops  they 
have  to  pay  the  rent. 

5333.  Mr.  Knife. — Did-  his  lordship  ever  lay  out 
any  money  on  the  land  ? — Never.  I am  not  complain- 
ing of  the  present  amount,  but  of  the  price  of  stock  that 
is  raised  on  these  mountain  farms.  I say  they  are  not 
more  than  a half  what  they  were  five  or  six  years  ago. 
The  stock  raised  on  good  land  is  not  so  far  away  in  the 
price. 

5334.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  you  cannot  pay 
your  fixed  rent  now,  and  it  was  fixed  a year  ago  ?— 
About  three  years  ago. 

5335.  And  it  was  not  registered  in  the  court  ? I 

think  it  was  not. 

5336.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  must  be  under  a mistake  ? 
Oh,  yes ; I did  sign. 

5337.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  time  was  it  that 
you  made  the  agreement?— I think  it  is  four  years  ago 
since  I agreed. 

5338.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  the  landlord  allowed  you 
any  abatement  ? — He  allowed  us  two  shillings  in  the 
pound,  last  year,  and  then  he  said  he  would  give  none. 
He  said  he  was  paying  £3,000  a year,  and  it  was  more 
than  it  was  worth,  and  he  would  give  none  this  year. 
We  had  talked  about  the  purchase  of  the  land.  He 
said  we  could  not  purchase  our  land  either  from  him 
or  from  the  College.  He  could  not  sell  separate  from 
the  College,  nor  the  College  separate  from  him,  and 
he  said  that  if  we  went  to  purchase  it  would  be  at  a loss 
in  that  way.  I meant  to  purchase  my  land  if  I could 
get  it. 

5339.  Sir  J %mes  Caird. — You  say  you  have  seventy- 

three  acres  ? — Yes.  J 

5340.  How  much  of  that  is  arable  land?— I could 
labour  nearly  twenty  acres,  but  it  is  of  bad  quality 
what  I do  labour  horses  could  not  do  half  a day’s 
ploughing  in.  It  is  all  rocks. 

5341.  Of  what  quality  is  the  fifty-three  acres?— It 
is  quite  mountainous.  A good  deal  of  wood  and 
heather,  if  you  understand  what  heather  is. 

5342.  It  is  mountainous  land?  I would  not  call  it 
mountain,  there  is  bog  on  it. 

5343.  Mr.  Knipe.— Cm.  you  tell  us  what  the 
tenants  value  of  the  land  is?— The  tenant-right  ? 

5344.  Yes,  if  you  desired  to  buy?— I do  not,  for 


I'  was  going  to  put  up  my  farm,  and  the  auctioneer 
told  me  it  was  not  worth  while  putting  it  up. 

5345.  Mr.  Neligan.: — What  do  you  say  the  present 
rent  is? — £14. 


5346.  And  what  do  you  say  it  was  before  that? 

£7. 

5347.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  reduction  you  got 
was  about  thirty-three  per  cent.?— Yes,  from  the 
present  landlord. 

5348.  And  how  long  did  you  pay  £21  —About 
twenty-two  years. 

5349.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  know  that  if  you  gave 
twenty  years’  purchase  for  the  farm  at  the  present 

rent  the  payment  would  be  about  £11  a year? It 

would  not  be  worth  that  at  all. 

5350.  Would  it  be  worth  £11  when  you  could 
after  forty-nine  years,  purchase  it  out  and  out  ?— Could 
we  purchase  now  between  Lord  Leitrim  and  the 
College  ? Lord  Leitrim  says  that  we  could  not  pur- 
chase now.  He  told  us  that  we  could  not,  the  three 
of  us  being  connected. 


5351.  Lord  Milltoum. — You  could  purchase  from 
him,  and  the  land  would  be  subject  to  the  head-rent  ? 
— Yes. 


Mr.  Buchanan. — I have  known  several  places, 
within  a mile  and  a-half,  where  the  tenant-right  bein» 
put  up  for  sale  there  were  no  offers  at  all. 

5352.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  they  have  sold  ten  years 
ago  ? — They  would. 

5353.  For  how  much  an  acre? — For  between  ten 
and  fifteen  years’  purchase. 

5354.  Lord  Milltown. — Of  the  same  rent  as  they  are 
paying^  now  ?— They  are  lowered  now. 

5355.  You  say  that  when  the  rents  were  higher 
you  could  sell  the  tenant-right  of  a holding  for  fifteen 
years’  purchase  and  you  could  not  sell  it  now?— It 
would  not  sell  now. 

5356.  Mr.  Neligan. — I don’t  think  the  Land  Act 
of  1885  is  understood. 

Mr.  Sproule. — It-  is  believed  that  the  rents  would 
be  higher. 

Mr.  N eligan. — That  is  not  so. 

5357.  Mr.  Knipe — (to  Mr.  Matson.)— Are  you 
aware,  or  can  you  tell  us  the  value  of  the  tenant-right 
of  your  own  farm?— At  one  time  I would  have  cot 
£350  for  my  farm. 

5358.  You  were  offered  it,  or  you  would  have  got  ? 

I would  have  got  it,  but  it  did  not  suit  me  to  dispose 
of  it ; but  I do  not  believe  that  I would  get  half  the 
money  now.  I expended  a good  deal  of  money  on  it 
myself. 


5359.  The  landlord  never  expended  any — you  made 
all  the  improvements  ? — Yos. 

5360.  Tenant-right  has  gone  down  very  con- 
siderably in  your  neighbourhood  ?— Yes.  If  we  were 
forced  to  sell  to  any  of  our  neighbours  we  would  not 
get  half  the  money  this  present  year  that  we  would 
have  got  a few  years  ago.  Stock  on  mountainy  farms 
are  not  half  the  price  they  were,  but  those  raised  on 
good  land,  are  not  so  much  down — they  went  down 
about  a third.  The  small  cattle  have  to  be  three 
or  four  years’  old  before  you  can  do  anything  with 
them,  they  are  not  half  the  price  they  were.  Small 
cattle  raised  on  this  kind  of  land  are  not  worth  the 
rearing  at  all. 

Mr.  Sproule.  — There  is  one  thing  I omitted— if 
there  could  be  any  change— any  sort  of  change— any 
sort  of  protection  keeping  out  American  cattle,  it 
would  benefit  us  very  much. 

The  President. — I am  afraid  that  is  beyond  our 
scope. 

5361.  Lord  Milltoum — mat  would  the  man  who 
eats  the  beef  say  to  that?— The  butchers  have  more 
profit  than  anybody  else. 
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Denis  M'Loughlin  examined. 


Witness.  — 1 come  from  the  mountain,  and  I 
■would  wish  to  say  something  about  the  land  that  I 
occupy  at  the  present  time.  I don’t  know  whether  it 
Would  keep  the  pair  of  horses  that  works  it. 

5362.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  one  of  Lord 
Leitrim’s  tenants  ? — I am. 

5363.  And  you  labour  among  the  mountains! — 
Yes. 

5364.  What  kind  of  land  have  you  1 — It  is  all  cut- 
away bog. 

5365.  The  President.  — When  was  your  rent  last 
fixed? —By  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim — about  thirty 
years  ago. 

5366.  And  you  can  apply  to  the  court? — I could 
apply  to  the  court,  but  I don’t  think  I would  get  any 
justice. 

5367.  You  don’t  think  the  court  would  reduce  it  i 

I don’t  think  the  court  would  do  me  any  justice. 

The  amount  of  rent  I was  paying  before  that,  and 
that  my  father  before  me  paid,  was  £5  13s.,  and  the 
late  Earl  raised  me  to  £1 1 . 

5368.  Mr.  Knipe.— Did  he  expend  any  money?— 
He  did ; he  squared  the  farm  and  did  some  small 
buildings.  I believe  at  the  present  time  if  I was  to 
thrash  all  the  corn  and  sell  it,  I do  not  believe  I would 
be  able  to  raise  the  rent  out  of  it.  I believe  half  of 
the  com  has  to  be  gathered  out  of  it  yet.  I believe 
that  all  that  is  out  at  the  present  time  would  have  to 
be  “ loused  ” out  on  a strap  and  let  out  again. 

5369.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  any  tenants  on 
the  estate  in  the  same  position  as  you  are?— There  are 
on  the  same  townland. 

5370.  How  do  you  pay  rent? — Out  of  the  stock. 

5371.  Lord  Milltown. — They  live  on  the  corn? — 
Yes. 

5372.  You  used  to  make  the  rent  out  of  the 

stock? — Yes.  . 

5373.  Did  you  do  no  good  with  poultry  ? — Ho  sir. 

5374.  There  is  a good  deal  of  money  made  out  of 
that  in  the  North  I—1 There  is,  I understand,  a good 
deal  of  money  made  out  of  that. 

5375.  Sir  James  Caird.— Do  you  get  any  labourers  ? 
No ; there  were  three  or  four  of  us  living  to- 
gether, and  we  did'  all  the  work  ourselves,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  in  harvest  time. 

5376.  What  is  your  chief  article  of  food  during  the 

year? Well,  our  chief  article  of  food,  as  long  as  the 

potatoes  last,  is  potatoes. 

5377.  Not  potatoes  alone?— No,  we  get  a little 
bread  as  long  as  the  oatmeal  lasts,  and  then  we  have 
to  turn  to  Indian  meal. 

5378.  Lord  Milltoum. — Don’t  you  eat  meat  at  all  ? 
— We  seldom  eat  meat. 

5379.  Not  all  the  year  round  ? — No  ; except  at 
Christmas. 

5380.  Is  that  a common  thing  in  your  neighbour- 
hood. Do  the  people  never  eat  meat? — No;  ex- 
cept on  Christmas  day,  or  the  like  of  that. 

5381.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  that  as  long  as 
the  potatoes  last  you  have  potatoes.  Have  you  any- 
thing with  the  potatoes?  Milk,  if  we  have  it,  but 
when  there  is  no  milk  we  have  to  apply  a grain  of 
salt. 

53S2.  Do  you  mean  that  that  is  the  sole  food  of 
yourself  and  your  brother  and  your  family  ? — Yes. 

5383.  Potatoes  and  salt  ? — Yes  ; when  we  have  no 
milk. 

5384.  For  how  much  of  the  year  will  that  be  the 
case  ? — Sometimes  our  potato  crop  must  be  out  before 
March. 

5385.  The  potatoes  last  till  March  ? — It  does. 

5386.  Well  ? — Afterwards  we  have  a supply  of 
stirabout. 

5387.  That  is  meal  ? — Porridge. 

5388.  And  then? — Till  the  potatoes  come  again. 

5389.  About  half  a year  ? — Yes. 

5390.  A little  meat  on  Christmas  Day,  or  some 
other  great  occasion  ? — Exactly. 


5391.  And  is  that  the  common  course  of  a good 
many  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — The  most 
part  of  it. 

5392.  Can  you  say  how  many  families  live  in 
the  district  ? — According  to  the  townlands. 

5393.  A great  number? — A great  number. 

5394.  What  part  of  the  country  ? — On  the  leading 
road  between  Dunfanaghy  and  Letterkenny. 

5395.  Dunfanaghy  ? — Yes ; on  the  leading  mail 
road. 

5396.  What  county? — In  Donegal. 

5397.  Is  it  near  the  Killy  begs  district  ? — Oh  no ; 
it  is  on  Lord  Leitrim’s  estate. 

5398.  The  President. — What  is  the  extent  of  ycur 
holding? — 50  or  52  acres.  It  is  principally  bog. 

5399.  And  what  do  you  pay  ? — £11. 

5400.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  people  generally 
healthy  on  that  diet  ? — They  look  well  enough — some- 
thing similar  to  myself. 

5401.  Well,  you  are  a very  good  specimen? — 
Something  similar  to  myself. 

5402.  The  country  is  a healthy  country? — Yes. 

5403.  You  have  no  fevers  or  illness  of  that  kind? 
—No. 

5404.  The  President. — Were  people  better  off  when 
you  were  a young  man  in  that  country? — They  were 
better  off,  for  we  would  have  more  grain  off  an  acre 
of  com  than  we  would  have  out  of  three  at  the 
present  time. 

5405.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  the  potatoes  keeping 
sound? — No,  they  are  about  half  rotten. 

5406.  Is  this  rather  an  unfavourable  year  ? — Rather 
an  unfavourable  year — about  half  of  the  potatoes  are 
rotten. 

5407.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  sowing  champions  ? 
—Yes. 

5408.  Sir  James  Caird. — Don’t  the  people  of  your 
neighbourhood  go  to  Scotland  or  England  for  harvest 
work? — A good  many. 

5409.  Do  they  bring  back  any  sort  of  means  to 
help  them  in  the  payment  of  rent  ?-7-Of  course  they 
do. 

5410.  And  is  it  for  the  payment  of  rent  that  that 
is  done  ? — It  is  for  that  purpose  they  generally  do  so. 

5411.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  any  emigration  to 
Ameiica  or  Australia? — There  is. 

5412. — Would  the  people  like  to  go  if  they  were 
helped  ?— There  are  plenty  of  people  going  from  our 
neighbourhood,  but  I think  the  old  people  would  not 
like  to  go. 

5413.  But  to  such  a place  as  Canada  ? — I have  been 
there. 

5414.  What  part  of  Canada.  ? — Michigan. 

5415.  Did  you  stay  in  the  town  ? — About  20  miles 
out  of  it 

5416.  Did  you  work  on  a farm  ? — I was  at  a ter- 
minus, and  I was  manager  of  the  stables  there. 

5417.  Very  few  of  your  countrymen  take  farms 
when  they  go  to  America? — Very  few. 

5418.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  of  your  neigh- 
bourhood, who  seem  to  be  in  a very  miserable  way, 
would  they  like  to  go  to  some  of  our  colonies  where 
there  are  lands  enough  ?—  I could  not  say. 

5419.  Sir  James  Caird. — Why  did  you  return  your- 
self?— I returned  in  1878. 

5420.  Did  younot  succeed? — Ididnot.  Alllpossibly 
could.  I had  some  little  money  with  me,  and  when  I 
came  I found  the  place  leaving  me — every  year  getting 
worse. 

5421.  In  America? — In  Ireland. 

5422.  The  President. — Would  you  like  to  be  an 
owner  ? — If  I could  manage  it. 

5423.  If  you  could  do  it  at  less  rent  than  you  pay 
now  and  get  it  for  your  children  ? — I would  like  that. 

5424.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  were  to  buy  your  land 
and  give  twenty  years  purchase  your,  rent  would  be 
reduced  to  £5  16s.  ?— I think  that  twenty  years  pur- 
chase would  be  vex-y  high. 


Oct.  25,  18S«. 
M'Loughlin. 
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5425.  But  all  you  would  have  to  pay  would  be  £8 
16a.  ? — Twenty  years  is  too  much. 

5426.  Nineteen  years  would  be  even  less? — But 
when  I see  the  return  that  land  is  giving  at  the  present 
time  I would  think  that  very  high.  I think  the  seasons 
are  every  year  getting  worse. 

5427.  What  instalments  are  you  willing  to  pay? — 
I would  think  one-half  would  be  about  near  enough. 

5428.  The  President. — Supposing  your  labourers 
could  buy  the  lands  would  it  stop  emigration  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would. 

5429.  If  a man  wanted  to  go  he  would  go  all  the 
same?— Yes;  in  the  cases  in  the  congested  districts 
the  families  would  have  to  go. 

5430.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  the  seasons 
are  growing  worse  ? — Yes. 

5431.  And  that  is  one  reason  why  you  hesitate  to 
buy  at  present? — Yes. 

5432.  Till  you  have  more  experience  with  regard  to 
the  seasons  ? — Y es  ; I blame  the  seasons  for  everything 
that  is  bad  at  the  present  time.  We  have  no  vegeta- 
tion at  all  until  about  the  end  of  June  in  our  district. 

5433.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  foreign  pro- 
duce has  something  to  do  with  it? — Yes;  but  when 
you  do  not  sell  anything  off  the  place  it  has  not  much 
to  do  with  it. 

5434.  Have  you  not  to  sell  cattle  ? — I have  to  sell 
cattle.  The  only  thing  I had  to  sell  last  year  was  one 
little  cow  and  I only  got  £2  2s.  for  it.  It  was  newly 
calved.  I sold  a little  bull  on  the  23rd  of  July,  I 
think  he  was  more  than  two  years  old,  and  all  I got 
was  37s.  6 d.  The  bull  was  bred  from  one  of  Mr. 
Sproule’s  and  I do  not  think  Mr.  Sproule  keeps  a bad 
bull  at  any  time. 

5435.  The  President — Have  the  holdings  got 
smaller  in  your  recollection,  has  there  been  much  sub- 
division since  you  came  in  ? — Of  course  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  sub-dividing  amongst  families,  not  in  the 
late  Earl’s  time,  but  in  his  father’s  time. 

5436.  The  late  Earl  stopped  it? — Yes. 

5437.  And  they  do  not  do  it  now? — They  would 
divide  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so. 

5438.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  the  people  still  inclined 
to  split  up  their  farms  ? — I do  not  see  any  splitting 
up  of  the  farms  in  my  neighbourhood. 

5439.  But  they  are  not  allowed? — They  are  not 
allowed. 


5440.  But  if  they  were  allowed  it  is  likely  they 
would? — It  is  very  likely  they  would.  We  used  to 
have  sheep  when  we  had  lots  of  the  mountain  and  so 
on.  The  late  Earl  of  Leitrim  paled  these  mountains 
in  and  deprived  the  people  of  the  use  of  them. 

5441.  You  got  it  in  common  for  nothing?  You 
grazed  in  common? — Yes. 

5442.  You  had  the  right  of  grazing  so  many 
animals  on  the  mountain? — Yes. 

5443.  Was  there  any  difference  made  in  your  rent 
for  that? — At  the  time  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim  took 
these  mountains  into  his  own  hand,%  at  that  very  time 
he  raised  the  rents. 

5444.  He  raised  the  rents  1 — Yes. 

5445.  After  taking  the  mountains  and  the  grazing 
away  ? — Yes. 

5446.  That  was  very  extraordinary  ? — Yes. 

5447.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  year  was  that  in? — 
I think  it  was  in  the  year  1848  that  he  was  building 
these  side  ditches  running  round  every  man’s  holding. 
The  first  and  foremost  would  charge  three  pence  for  a 
sheep  going  on  it.  Every  tenant  was  helpless  in  these 
days.  They  had  to  give  Is.  6d.  a head  for  small  beasts. 
After  a time  he  raised  it  and  would  charge  7s.  6d.  for 
a cow  or  beast  on  these  mountains  and  Is.  a sheep. 
The  present  Earl  paled  in  the  mountains. 

5448.  Is  there  any  grass  on  them  now  ? — Yes. 

5449.  Does  he  let  it  for  sheep  ? — He  has  sheep  od 
it  himself  I suppose. 

5450.  Lord  Milltown. — He  has  got  it  on  his  own 
hands,  I suppose? — Yes. 

5451.  And  you  say  that  in  former  days  the  tenants 
had  the  right  to  graze  upon  it? — Yes. 

5452.  That  was  part  of  their  holdings? — Exactly. 

Mr.  Sprouel. — Mr.  M'Laughlin  represents  the 

mountainous  districts  altogether.  I myself  came  from  a 
better  pari  of  it.  His  is  completely  a mountainous 
district,  and  I believe  he  has  given  you  the  exact  state 
of  the  country.  The  people  send  their  children  out  to 
service  down  to  Derry. 

Mr.  Buchanan. — What  the  people  look  to  is  a fair 
Commission,  that  the  landlords  should  appoint  one 
man  and  the  tenants  another. 

5453.  Lord  Milltown. — They  have  Commissioners 
appointed  to  fix  judicial  rents— the  landlord  does  not 
appoint  any  one  of  them — it  is  done  by  Government. 


James  Harkness  examined  ( John  Stephenson  accompanying  him)  both  from  Ramelton,  Donegal. 


5454.  The  President. — I think  you  are  both  lease- 
holders?— Yes. 

5455.  And  you  have  come  here  to  express  your  wish 
to  come  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

5456.  What  rent  do  you  pay  now  ?— I pay  £28  for 
my  small  holding. 

5457.  What  is  the  size  of  the  holding  ? — 26  acres. 

5458.  And  you  think  it  should  be  reduced  ? — The 
Government  valuation  is  only  £20,  and  I pay  £8  over 
the  valuation. 


5459.  And  it  is  your  wish  to  come  under  the  Act 
of  1881  ?— Yes. 

5460.  Have  you  any  wish  to  purchase? — I would 
like  to  purchase  if  I could  purchase  at  a fair  rent. 

5461.  And  you  think  if  a fair  rent  was  fixed  it 
would  facilitate  the  purchase  ? — Yes. 

5462.  What  was  the  date  of  your  lease? — 1865. 

5463.  Mr.  Neligan. — For  how  long? — 61  years. 


John  Stephenson  examined. 


5464.  The  President. — And  what  was  the  date  of 
your  lease  ? — It  was  not  taken  in  my  time,  I purchased 
my  lease  from  the  former  occupier. 

5465.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding  ? — 65  acres. 

5466.  What  is  the  valuation  ? — £40  5s. 

5467  And  what  is  your  rent  ? — I pay  £65  rent. 

5468.  How  long  ago  is  it  since  you  bought  the 
lease  ? — I purchased  about  20  years  ago. 

5469.  And  what  did  you  give? — I gave  £250. 

5470.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  your  lease  is  a long 
one  ? — It  was  taken  a long  time  ago. 

5471.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  long  has  it  to  run  ? — 
There  are  lives  in  it,  and  there  are  years  after  it  to 
expire  yet. 


5472.  Do  'the  years  come  after  ? — The  years  come 
after. 

5473.  Lord  Milltown. — They  may  or  may  not? — 
They  were  bankrupt  on  it. 

5474.  That  was  a mere,  commercial  proceeding  of 
yours  ? — The  times  were  good. 

5475.  If  they  were  bankrupt  on  it,  it  did  not  look 
a good  thing  to  give  any  money  for  ? — Times  have 
changed  considerably  in  the  price  of  produce. 

5476.  The  President. — Do  you  think  you  could  sell 
now  if  you  wanted  ? — I think  it  would  be  for  very 
little  ; and  my  neighbours  under  the  Act  of  1881  who 
have  no  lease  have  all  got  a reduction  by  consent, 
■without  going  into  the  Land  Court. 
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5477.  Lord  Milltoum. — Tlie  men  who  have  got  reduc- 
tions, are  their  rents  higher  or  lower  than  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  ? — I think  it  would  be  about  the  same  thing. 
I cannot  state  exactly,  but  I think  it  comes  pretty 
near  the  Government  valuation. 

5478.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  in  the  County  Done- 
gal 1 — Y es. 

5479.  The  President. — What  is  your  rent! — £65. 

5480.  And  what  is  the  Poor  Law  valuation? — £40  5s. 

5481.  Is  there  anything  you  would  suggest  with 
regard  to  facilities  for  purchasing  beyond  coming  under 
the  Act  of  1881,  as  a preliminai-y  step  ?— We  would 
ndsh  to  purchase  our  holdings  if  they  could  be  pur- 
chased on  a fair  valuation. 

5482.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Purchase  Act 
of  last  year  ? — I cannot  say  that  I am. 

5483.  You  don’t  know  that  if  you  could  arrange 
for  the  twenty  years'  purchase  on  the  rental  that 
you  -would  have  a considerable  reduction, and  it  would  be 
your  own  in  the  end  ? — We  would  certainly  prefer  that. 

Mr.  Harkness. — It  is  a great  pity  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  is  not  made  compulsory  with  obstinate 
landlords. 

5484.  Lord  Millloum.— Then  your  neighbours  do 
know  about  the  Act  ? — They  do. 

Lord  Milltoum. — Because  this  gentleman  says  they 
do  not. 

Mr.  Stephenson.  — I don’t  know  much  about  it 
myself. 

Mr.  Harkness. — But  there  is  a general  impression 
that  it  should  be  made  compulsory. 

5485.  Mr.  Neligan. — Made  compulsory  all  round, 

that  the  landlords  should  have  the  right  to  make  their 
tenants  buy  ? — Well 

5486.  The  President. — How  many  years’  purchase 
would  you  be  willing  to  give?— I would  be  willing  to 
give  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  net  valuation  of 
the  land.  Of  course  I spent  a great  deal  of  money  in 
building  houses. 

5487.  Mr.  Neligan.  — If  the  rent  was  fixed  under 
the  Act  of  1881  there  would  be  no  rent  fixed  on  your 
houses  ? — Of  course  not ; I expended  nearly  £1,000  on 
the  buildings — the  whole  steading. 

5488.  Lord  Milltoum. — You  would  be  willing  to 
give  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  Government  valua- 
tion ? — Yes. 

5489.  Would  you  like  to  put  down  part  of  the 
money  ? — I would  be  prepared  to  do  that. 

5490.  The  President. — Even  without  any  advan- 
tage, having  the  money  by  you,  you  would  be  glad  to 
pay  part  of  it  off  ? — Yes. 

5491.  Lord  Milltoum. — Is  there  a general  desire 
among  the  tenants  of  your  neighbourhood  to  buy  ? — 
There  is. 

5492.  Quite  apart  from  getting  a reduction  ? — Yes. 

5493.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  the  landlords 
would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — Some  are  selling  and  some 
are  not.  My  landlord  has  only  two  leaseholders.  All 
the  others  went  into  the  court  and  got  good  reduc- 
tions, and  it  was  scarcely  worth  his  while  leaving  out 
his  two  best  tenants. 

5494.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  tenants  on  the  same  estate 
got  substantial  reductions? — Yes. 

5495.  Lord  Milltoum. — Then  you  have  confidence 
in  the  Land  Commission  ? — Yes. 

5496.  (To  Mr.  Stephenson.) — Is  that  your  impres- 
sion too? — I think  the  reductions  were  not  sufficient 
against  the  times  we  have  now. 

But  suppose  the  times  were  to  mend  again,  do  you 
think  they  would  be  fair  ? 

Mr.  Harkness. — I think  so. 

Mr.  Stephenson. — We  have  had  a number  of  dis- 
astrous seasons  now,  and  they  don’t  seem  to  lie  getting 
improved  much. 

5497.  Mr.  Knipe  (to  Mr.  Harkness). — Don’t  you 
think  the  rents  fixed  from  1881  to  1885  are  too  high 
now  ? — Well,  I think  so. 

5498.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlord  in  your  locality 
who  has  given  a reduction  of  rent  on  the  judicial  rents  ? 
— I don't  know  of  my  own  knowledge ; but  I have 
heard  they  did. 


5499.  Mr.  Stephenson. — I know  that  landlords  have 
given  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rents. 

5500.  This  year  ? — Last  year. 

5501.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  have  got  no  abat  e- 
ment; being  leaseholders  ? — No  abatement. 

5502.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  would  you  be  satisfied  if 
a court  was  established  to  interfere  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — I think  the  Land  Court  would  act  fair 
between  landlord  and  tenant.  Respectable  tenants  do 
not  want  anything  unfair ; notliing  but  what  is 
reasonable.  I may  state  that  my  landlord  made  a litth  ■ 
allowance  on  account  of  the  depression  of  two  season  -. 
He  made  an  allowance  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  he  gave 
to  some  others. 

5503.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  have  got  some 
allowance? — Yes;  it  was  temporary. 

5504.  Mr.  Knipe. — Your  rent  is  £60  ? — £65.  My 
neighbour  is  a leaseholder.  He  holds  at  £50  rent 
and  the  Government  valuation  would  be  about  £38, 
and  another  with  a Government  valuation  of  £27  10a., 
his  rent  is  £38. 

5505.  Did  all  those  tenants  get  reductions  from  the 
landlord  ? — They  did. 

5506.  When  ? — Last  year. 

5507.  For  the  first  time? — No,  he  gave  it  before 
that  too. 

5508.  How  much  ? — Well,  ten  per  cent.  He  gave 
it  on  two  or  three  occasions.  Not  regularly. 

5509.  Do  you  expect  to  get  a reduction  this  year 
too? — We  would  ask  it,  but  we  have  no  means  of 
compelling  them  to  do  it. 

5510.  And  looking  at  the  judicial  rents  in  your 
locality,  you  think  your  case  a very  hard  one  ? — A 
very  hard  one. 

Mr.  Harkness. — The  fact  is,  the  leaseholders  are 
the  most  hard  working  people  in  the  country.  The 
reason  they  took  leases  was  to  save  their  property 
from  being  confiscated. 

5511.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  you  could  have  antici- 
pated the  Act  of  1881,  you  would  not  have  taken  the 
lease  ? — No  ; it  is  the  lazy  people  that  have  got  all  the 
benefit  of  this  Act. 

5512.  The  President. — Could  you  tell  me  what  you 
have  sunk  on  your  land  since  you  got  the  lease  ? — I 
had  to  drain  the  whole  over  and  sub-soil  it ; and  make 
a new  road  through  the  fields,  and  I had  to  stub  out 
the  hedges  to  put  these  fields  in  shape  again. 

5513.  How  much  did  that  cost  you? — I spent  £150 
on  draining  and  fencing. 

5514.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  you  spend  anything  on 
buildings  ? — I spent  £1 ,000  on  buildings. 

5515.  The  President. — The  grievance  you  have  is 
hat  you  cannot  get  away  from  it — you  could  not  by 

selling  it  get  back  anything  but  a very  small  portion  ? 
— The  place  would  sell.  But  it  would  be  a very  small 
fine  I would  get  for  it. 

5516.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  land  in  very  great  demand 
in  your  district  at  present  ? — No,  everybody  seems  to 
have  too  much  land. 

Mr.  Stephenson. — I laid  out  a good  deal  of  money 
on  land,  in  reclaiming  bogs  and  quarrying  stones,  and 
in  buildings  as  well,  and  I never  got  a shilling  from 
my  landlord  to  assist  in  any  improvements  that  I have 
done. 

Mr.  Harkness. — My  landlord  never  gave  me  anything. 

Mr.  Stephenson. — I am  sure  it  could  not  be  done  for 
£400  what  I spent  in  draining  and  buildings. 

Mr.  Harkness. — A person  who  travelled  over  my 
farm  when  I got  it  and  would  travel  over  it  now, 
would  not  know  it 

5517.  Mi'.  Knipe. — And  you  made  all  the  improve- 
ments ? — Yes. 

55  IS.  And  you  never  got  a shilling  from  your  land- 
lord ? — I am  sure  the  houses  cost  me  over  £1,000. 

5519.  The  President. — Have  you  been  paying  rent 
out  of  your  capital  ? — There  is  the  capital  sunk,  and 
I cannot  get  away  from  it. 

5520.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  the  Act  of  1881  every 
building  you  put  up  suitable  to  the  holding,  you  will 
get  credit  for? — My  buildings  are  very  suitab.o  to  the 
holding — substantial,  solid  buildings  all. 

2 A 


Oct.  25,  1SS«. 
John 

Stephenson. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


Oct.  26,  1880. 


Charles  M‘Callion  examined. 


Charles  5521.  The  President — You  hold  a farm  in  this 

M'Callion.  county?— Yes. 

5522.  Where  is  your  holding? — In  the  island  of 
Inch,  under  Lord  Templemore. 

5523.  Do  you  hold  on  judicial  lease? — Yes. 

5524.  When  was  it  fixed  ? — I suppose  about  two 
years  ago  I got  the  judicial  rent. 

5525.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  much  is  it?— It  is  £18 
now. 

5526.  The  President. — What  is  the  size  of  the 
farm  ? — Thirty-one  statute  acres,  and  very  indifferent 
land. 

5527.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  old  rent? — The 
old  rent  was  £18  13s. 

5528.  The  President. — What  do  you  pay  now?— 
I pay  £18. 

5529.  Lord  Milltovm.  — What  is  your  Poor  Law 
valuation? — £14  10s. 

5530.  The  President. — Do  you  think  it  is  more 
difficult  to  pay  now  ? — I think  £10,  according  to  the 
markets,  would  be  enough  for  it,  and  I am  certain  I 
could  not  pay  the  rent  only  for  I had  two  sisters  in 
America.  They  send  me  sometimes  £3  and  some- 
times £20.  I offered  to  leave  it  altogether  if  he  gave 
me  a fair  sum.  They  said,  “ What  would  you  think 
would  be  fair,”  and  asked  me  would  I take  £10  and 
leave  it.  I said,  “ Lay  down  the  money,”  and  I went 
over  the  following  morning,  and  he  told  me  his  lord- 
ship  would  not  buy  his  own  land.  I said,  “ Send  me 
two  honest  valuators  and  I will  strive  and  do  it.” 
The  valuation  was  made  by  Mr.  Robinson,  and  the 
land  was  valued  at  £1 9 6s.  2 d.  Ultimately  the  land- 
lord said  he  would  leave  it  to  me  at  the  old  rent. 

5531.  Would  you  like  to  become  the  owner  of  your 
holding? — Yes;  if  I could 

5532.  If  you  could  get  it  without  paying  more  rent 
than  you  do  now  or  paying  a little  less? — About  £10 
would  be  plenty  for  it  at  present.  Even  before  that 
they  took  the  farm  from  us  that  my  father  bought  at 
£70  and  gave  us  no  compensation  for  it. 

5533.  Your  complaint  is- that  your  rent  is  a good 
deal  more  than  you  can  pay  ?— It  is. 

5534.  Lord  Milltovm. — And  always  was?— And 
always  was. 

5535.  What  do  you  grow  on  your  farm  chiefly? — 
Grain  and  potatoes. 

5536.  And  you  rear  stock  ? — Yes. 

5537.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  poor  rate? — 
£14  10s. 

5538.  How  much  in  the  pound  do  you  pay? — I 
could  not  tell  you. 

5539.  If  you  gave  nineteen  years’  purchase  of  your 
present  rent,  your  payment  would  be  considerably 
under  the  present  valuation  ? — Yes. 

5540.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  the  majority  of  tenants 
in  your  neighbourhood  buy  if  the  landlords  would  sell  1 
I am  very  sine  they  would  all  do  it. 

5541.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  not  all  your  neigh- 
bour’s put  on  the  judicial  rent  at  the  same  time  ? — 
About  fifteen. 

5542.  All  at  the  one  time? — Yes. 

5543.  Do  they  complain  that  the  rent  is  too  high? 
— They  do. 


5544.  The  same  as  you  do  ? — ‘The  same  as  I do. 

5545.  The  President. — Have  you  had  an  abatement 
of  rent? — No. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Because  some  of  Lord  Templemore’s 
tenants,  we  were  told,  had. 

5546.  Lord  Milltovm. — Have  the  people  generally 
confidence  in  these  rents.  Do  they  think  they  are 
fairly  fixed  ? — I don’t  think  they  do.  On  the  first  day 
of  April  in  the  court  before  the  Commissioner’s,  I got 
£6,  and  I was  not  content,  and  I appealed  and  I got 
£2.  That  was  £8  altogether. 

5547.  You  did  not  go  before  the  Commissioners? — 
I did. 

5548.  The  President. — In  most  cases  tenants  under 
judicial  rents  would  like  to  have  them  lower  1 — Yes. 

5549.  And  the  landlords  higher  ? — Yes. 

5550.  Mr.  Knipe.  You  appealed  to  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner’s ? — Y es. 

5551.  And  you  got  £2  more  off? — Yes. 

5552.  Lord  MilUovm. — -I  thought  it  was  £18  13s.  ? 
— .That  was  my  old  rent  first. 

5553.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  not  your  old  rent  £18 
13s.  ? — Yes.  At  the  time  I went  into  the  Land  Court 
I was  paying  £25  15s.  for  rent. 

5554.  Sir-  James  Caird. — How  long  were  you  pay- 
ing £26  ? — About  twenty-three  or  twenty-four  years. 

5555.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  reclaim  much  of 
this  land  of  yours  ? — No,  I did  not. 

5556.  Did  you  do  anything  to  it  ? — No.  On  the 
land  we  gave  up  to  him  that  my  father  bought — eight 
acres  of  it  for  £10,  and  the  day  it  was  given  up  by 
him  it  was  worth  £100,  and  he  did  not  get  a penny 
compensation  for  it. 

5557.  And  did  that  prevent  you  doing  anything  on 
the  new  land  ? — No,  but  it  is  land  that  you  cannot 
improve. 

5558.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  exchanged  land  with  the 
landlord  for  this  ? — Yes. 

5559.  And  you  had  improved  that  considerably? 
— Yes.  My  father  was  an  old  man,  and  we  thought 
it  a pity  for  him  to  be  put  out  on  the  world. 

5560.  Mi’.  Neligan. — Was  Mr.  Colquhon  agent  at 
one  time  ? — Yes. 

5561.  What  rent  was  it  then? — £18  13s. 

5562.  He  was  a very  good  agent,  and  a very  good 
judge  of  land  ? — I don’t  know.  Some  people  said  he 
was  not  good,  although  I had  nothing  to  say  to  him. 

5563.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  you  pay  £26  15s. 
for  a good  length  of  time  ? — Yes,  under  Mr.  Bowman. 

5564.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  one  time  you  paid 
£18  13s.?— Yes. 

5565.  When  Mr.  Colquhon  was  managing  the 
estate  ? — Yes. 

5566.  And  when  Mr.  Bowman  came  in  he  raised  it 
to  £26  15s.  I— Yes. 

5567.  Lord  Milltovm. — Did  it  cost  you  much  to 
appeal? — About  £5. 

5568.  How  much  in  the  first  court  ? — The  first 
court  about  £3. 

5569.  So  the  whole  thing  cost  you  about  £8? — 
Yes. 

5570.  Did  you  pay  it  to  an  attorney? — Some  of  it 
to  Mr.  Todd,  and  some  of  it  to  Mr.  O’Doherty. 


Samuel  Haslett,  accompanied  by  Mr.  John  Reid  Norris,  both  of  Coleraine,  called  in. 


Mr.  Haslett  examined. 


Mr.  John  B. 
Norris  and 
Mr.  Samuel 
Haslett. 


5571 — The  President. — You  reside  near  Coleraine  ? 
—Yes. 

5572.  You  hold  220  acres  1 — Yes, rough  andsmooth. 
A good  deal  of  it  is  unreclaimed  land. 

5573.  And  you  hold  116  acres  ? 

Mr.  Norris — Yes. 

5574.  And  some  of  that  unreclaimed  ? — No.  It  is 
all  arable. 

5575.  And  what  is  your  rent? 


Mr.  Haslett — My  rent  is  £91. 

5576.  You  are  leaseholders  ? — Yes. 

5577.  And  what  is  the  date  of  your  lease  ? — It  was 
taken  out  in  1865. 

5578.  For  what  term? — For  21  years  and  a life. 
It  is  out  this  year,  but  there  is  a life. 

5579.  Your  wish,  of  course,  is,  I suppose,  to  come 
in  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881? — Yes,  we  should 
like  that. 
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5580.  And  it  is  your  wish  also? 

Mr.  Norris. — Yes. 

5581.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ?— I hold  two  farms — 
L6  acres. 

5582.  What  is  the  area? — 116  acres,  and  the  rent 


s £150. 

5583.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  on  lease  too?- 


5584.  The  President. — What  is  the  date  of  the 

lease  ? On  one  of  the  farms  there  is  two  years  to  run. 

I had  it  for  twenty-one  years 

5585.  And  the  other? — Twenty-two  years  and  a 
life.  On  one  farm  there  is  a life,  and  on  the  other 
there  is  none. 

5586.  You  have  three  years  and  a life  on  one,  and 
three  years  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

5587.  Are  the  judicial  rents  lower  in  proportion 
than  yours  ? 

5588.  Mr.  Haslett. — The  judicial  rents  are  lower 
than  leasehold  rents. 

5589.  You  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  if  you 
came  in  under  the  Act  your  rent  would  be  lowered  ? — 
Yes.  Persons  here,  not  higher  rented  than  we  are, 
have  had  rents  reduced  twenty  per  cent.,  according  to 
the  state  of  their  holdings. 

5590.  Have  you  any  -wish  to  purchase  your  holding 
if  .you  could  make  pretty  good  terms  ? — W e would  like 
if  we  could  get  the  same  benefits  as  others — as  tenants 
at  will.  The  reduction  that  took  place  in  the  Land 
Court  showed  that  there  should  be  some  relief  given  in 
then-  case,  and  why  should  there  not  be  relief  to  the 
leaseholders. 

5591.  If  you  wished  to  buy  your  holding  yourself 
what  would  you  think  would  be  fail' terms?— -I  have 
been  talking  with  some  of  the  farmers,  and  they  would 
be  willing  to  give  eighteen  years’  purchase . on  the 
Government  valuation.  In  the  case  of  leaseholders, 
in  the  case  of  some  of  them,  their  present  rents  are  ten 
per  cent,  to  fifty  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 

5592.  But  the  judicial  rents? — They  come  pretty 
near  to  it. 

5593.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  your  Poor  Law 
valuation? — I think  it  is  £78. 

5594.  And  your  rent  is  £90? — Yes.  Of  course  I 
don’t  lay  very  much  stress  on  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 
It  was  taken  at  a time  when  wheat  was  cultivated 
considerably,  and  the  soil  heavy — very  heavy.  And 
heavy  soils  are  the  worst  soils  at  present, 

5595.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  give  eighteen 
years’  purchase  ? — If  rent  was  fair  we  would  be  will- 
ing to  give  twenty  years’  purchase.  But  on  the 
Government  valuation  we  would  be  willing  to  give 
eighteen  years. 

5596.  Do  you  think  your  rents  would  be  reduced 
below  the  Government  valuation  ?— We  think  they 
would  if  our  improvements  were  allowed  for.  But  it 
is  very  possible  that  if  I did  not  get  the  value  of  the 
improvements  I would  not  get  any  reduction  at  all. 

5597.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  be  certain  to  get 
them  all? — I would  not  be  certain. 

5598.  Lord  Milltown. — Your  improvements  were 
made  subsequent  to  the  Poor  Law  valuation  ? — They 
have  all  been  made  since  1865. 

5599.  And  the  Poor  Law  valuation  was  made  before 
that? — But  you  may  take  it  that  Griffith,  when  he 
valued,  valued  all  improvements. 

5600.  Do  you  think  your  landlord  would  be  willing 
to  sell  ? — That  is  just  the  difficulty. 

5601.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  is  the  landlord? — The 
Rev.  Mr.  Lyle.  He  is  an  excellent  landlord,  but  he 
may  not  be  willing  to  sell.  At  one  time  we  thought 
we  would  get  some  relief  through  the.  Land  Purchase 
Act,  but  if  the  landlords  are  not  -willing  to  sell,  or  will 
only  sell  at  a very  high  rate,  then  I suppose  we  must 
remain  as  we  are,  and  be  crushed  to  the,  ground. 

5602.  The  President. — Twenty  years’  purchase  is 
what  you  would  be  willing  to  give  ?-  -Yes. 

5603.  More  than  that  ? — No. 

o604.  Lord  Milltown. — If  you  were  a.  landlord 
would  you  be  willing  to  sell  at  that?— I never  was  -a 


X 

landlord,  and  I suppose  if  I was  in  the  position  of  the  Oct.  .25. 1886, 
landlord  I probably  would  change  my  mind.  Mr 

5605.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  all  concerned  Norris  and  ’ 

in  land  should  lose  a little  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Samuel 

5606.  Mr  .Neligan You  would  extend  that  to  Haslett.  . .... 

incumbrancers  on  land  ? — I think  it  would  only  be  fair 

that  they  should  lose  something  too. 

5607.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  believe  that  landlords 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — I 
believe  not,  unless  they  got  too  much  for  it,  such  as 
would  lay  a burden  on  the  tenants,  and  would  oppress 
them  in  the  future. 

5608.  Would  you  be  satisfied,  or  would  the  tenants 
be  satisfied,  to  allow  the  Chief  Land  Commissioners  to 
fix  the  price  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  event 
of  the  parties  not  agreeing  as  to  the  piice  ? — I think 
that  would  be  a very  unjust  thing. 

5609.  And  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  estab- 
lishing a Court  to  fix  the  amount  ? — I think  that 
might  have  to  be  the  case,  for  when  the  landlords 
think  they  ought  to  get  such  a thing  for  it,  and  that 
they  gave  such  a thing  less  for  it,  there  is  a difficulty 
in  bringing  the  two  together. 

5610.  Do  you  think  that  the  Court  appointed  to 
fix  a fair  rent  have  done  fairly  or  otherwise  ? — I would 
not  like  to  answer  that  question.  I have  been  a wit- 
ness in  the  Land  Court  myself.  I thought  they  did 
not  on  the  whole  do  unfairly,  but  the  general  opinion 
was,  that  the  tenants  did  not  get  the  value  of  their 
improvements. 

5611.  I only  want  your  opinion  as  to  whether  if  a 
coux-t  was  now  to  be-  established  to  fix  a price  it  would 
be  workable  ? — I think  that  might  wox-k  as  well  as  any. 

5612.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  compel  landlords  to 
sell  you  never  would  allow  the  man  that  bought  from 
them  to  sub-let  ? — No,  I would  not. 

5613.  You  would  render  the  sub-letting  illegal? — 

Yes. 

5614.  And  for  all  time  you  would  not  allow  a man 
to  sub-let? — You  woxild  be  starting  a new  race  of 
tenants. 

5615.  Supposing  that  you  bought  your  land,  you 
would  think  it  a hard  thing  if  it  was  said  that  you 
should  not  let  any  pax-t  of  your  land  ? — I think  it  would 
be. 

5616.  Suppose  that  you  got  your  farm  oxx  the  under- 
standing that  the  relationship  of  landlord  and  tenant 
was  to  disappear,  and  that  you  never  were  to  be  allowed 
to  sub-let  ? — If  a tenant  got  the  ■ permission  of  the 
Government  afterwards  I think  he  might  be  permitted 
to  set  a pax-t  of  it. 

5617.  Then  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
would  exist  again  if  the  Government  appx-oved  of  it  ? 

—Yes. 

5618.  Is  not  that  exactly  what  exists  at  present  ? — 

If  the  Government  official  fixes  a fair  x-ent  I tlxiixk  it 
would  be  much  better  just  to  say  that  thex-e  should  be 
no  such  thing  as  sub-letting. 

5619.  Not  if  you  bought;  when  the  landlord  is  the 
owner-,  if  he  lets,  it  is  not  sub-letting? — I would  be  in 
the  position  of  landlord  myself. 

5620.  Would  you  allow  the  man  who  bought  to  have 
tenants  under  him  ? — I think  I would  not. 

5620a.  Suppose  that  a man,  from  any  circumstances, 
found  that  he  had  moi-e  land  on  his  hands  than  lie 
could  well  work,  what  would  you  do  -with  him  ? — I 
don’t  suppose  that  if  a man  had  purchased  his  land 
under  the  Act  that  that  would  happen  very  often. 

5621.  But  if  it  did  happen  it  should  be  always 
sold  ? — It  should  be  always  sold. 

5622.  Then  the  holdings  in  the  country  might  be 
enlarged,  but  they  could  not  be  reduced  1— Not  with- 
out Government  sanction. 

5623.  Then  there  should  always  be  a paternal  Go- 
vei-nment  sanction  in  every  individual  case  of  buying 
and  selling  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  ? — Well,  as  long  as  thex-e  would  be  a Government 
interest  to  buy  I think  it  would  be  right  that  there 
should  be  Government  sanction  to  anything  of  that 
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kind.  The  same  evil  would  return  again  if  you  would 
allow  sub-letting. 

5624.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Is  there  no  combination 
among  the  tenants  in  this  part  of  the  country  with  re- 
gard to  obtaining  from  landlords  a reduction  of  rent  1 — 
No  ; the  rents  are  as  well  paid  as  in  any  country. 

5625.  Nobody  interferes  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — No,  nothing  of  that  kind. 

5626.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  landlords  given  any 
reduction  this  year  or  last  year? — Notin  iny  neigh- 
bourhood—perhaps  I am  speaking  too  rapidly.  I was 
told  that  Lord  Robert  Montague  has  given  some  rea- 
sonable reduction. 

5627.  This  year  has  been  worse  than  last  year  ? — 
Yes. 

5628.  Lord  Milltoion. — How  do  you  make  that 
out  ? — I went  to  the  editor  of  the  local  paper,  and  he 
extracted  for  me  the  prices  paid  in  October,  1885,  and 
the  prices  in  October,  1886.  In  1885  oats  was  from 
8 d.  to  9 \d.  ; this  year  it  is  from  7 d.  to  8§d. 

5629.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  there  any  wheat  return  in 
that  ?— No,  there  is  no  wheat  return,  because  we  don’t 
grow  it.  The  Americans  prevent  us  from  growing 
wheat. 

5630.  Potatoes  ? — The  potatoes  balance  much  the 
same  as  last  year — in  1885  from  Is.  id.  to  2s.  1 d.  In 
1881,  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  Last  year  the  crop  was  a very 
abundant  one,  and  this  year  it  hardly  amounts  to  an 
average. 

5631.  Have  you  no  flax  ? — Yes  ; in  1885  flax  was 
from  48s.  to  56s. 

5632.  Lord  Milltovm. — But  this  year,  in  1886  ? — 
40s.  to  56s. 

5633.  Mr.  Knipe. — Butter  ? — The  price  I get  for 
butter— -In  June  I took  butter  into  the  market 
and  extensive  dealers  said  it  was  good  enough  for  a 
show  yard,  and  I sold  it  at  7|d  a pound. 

5634.  What  did  you  sell  it  for  last  year? — Last 
year  the  difference  between  butter  of  the  present  time 
— It  was  then  1 \d.  to  Is.,  and  now  it  is  11  \d. 
to  ll|d.,  but  the  difference  was  the  price  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year. 

5635.  Lord  Milltovm. — But  you  have  not  told  us 
what  the  difference  was  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  ? 
— I could  not  answer  that  question ; I never  sold 
butter  at  7 %d.  per  pound  till  this  year. 

5636.  But  there  is  a rise  now  ?— But  unfortunately 
it  has  risen  when  we  have  little  to  sell. 

5637.  You  had  a fine  crop  of  grass?  — It  was  a 
fairish  crop  of  grass. 

5638.  You  were  very  unfortunate? — I could  not 
say  I was  unfortunate.  I thought  I had  a good  crop. 

5639.  Because  many  witnesses  told  us  that  there 
was  a fine  crop  of  grass  ? — But  there  was  too  much 
rain  on  some  lands,  and  the  grass  was  not  so  good. 

5640.  Is  your  land  tillage  or  pasture  ? — Tillage. 

5641.  Have  you  any  pasture? — I have  no  perma- 
nent pasture  except  low-lying  ground  on  which  I would 
not  put  my  cattle. 

5642.  There  is  greater  stir  in  the  sale  of  young 
cattle  now  than  hist  year  ? — I think  they  are  higher. 

5643.  They  could  be  well  ? — Yes ; the  price  of  stores 
being  lower  in  the  spring  than  they  were  last  year 
enables  the  grazier  to  make  a greater  profit.  I had 


to  sell  young  stock  in  the  spring  of  this  year  and  I 
had  to  sell  one-third  less  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

5644.  I mean  those  who  bought  stores  and  grazed 
them — would  it  not  be  a better  year  for  them  1— Yes ; 
I believe  it  is. 

5645.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  it  your  experience  that  cattle 
are  lower  this  year  and  rents  more  difficult  to  pay 
than  for  the  last  seven  or  eight  years? — They  are 
lower. 

5646.  How  much?  — £6  and  £4,  according  to 
quality. 

5647.  Have  you  no  grass  seed  returns  in  that  ? — 
We  grew  grass  seed  at  one  time,  but  we  have  given  it 
up: 

5648.  Lord  Milltovm.- — Why  did  you  give  it  up? — 
For  the  simple  reason  that  it  would  not  pay. 

5649.  Did  it  pay  once  ? — It  paid  once— I sold  it  at 
24s.  per  cwt. 

5650.  When  did  you  get  that  for  it? — Seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  I had  as  good  grass  seed  as  that,  and 
I sold  it  for  10s.,  and  I thought  it  was  time  to  give  it 
up. 

5651.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  cwt.  to  the  statute 
acre  ? — Latterly  we  did  not  grow  more  than  four  cwt. 
and  the  hay  was  partially  spoilt. 

5652.  Did  you  get  24s.  a cwt.  for  grass  seed  ? — Yes ; 
this  year  we  sold  it  for  6s.  a cwt. 

5653.  Lord  Milltovm. — The  returns  of  the  Belfast 
market  from  1866  to  1880 — 1 have  the  returns  of  the 
Belfast  market,  and  in  no  single  year  did  it  pay  24s. 
— the  average  was  11s.  10 \dA — For  this  year? 

5654.  From  1866  to  1880? — This  grass  seed  was 
very  superior. 

5655.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  found  it  ex- 
hausted the  land? 

Mr.  Haslett. — Yes ; I could  not  make  butter  the 
following  year. 

5656.  Lord  Milltovm. — And  perhaps  the  loss  would 
be  greater  than  the  profit  ? — Certainly. 

5657.  It  is  rather  a new  industry  threshing  the  hay  ? 
— It  is. 

5658.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  is  the  creameriergoing 
on? 

Mr.  Norris. — I stopped  sending  milk.  I gave  milk 
to  it  at  first — they  lowered  their  price  from  %d.  to  id. 
when  it  was  plenty. 

5659.  When  did  they  lower  it? — In  June. 

5660.  The  Imperial  gallon? — Yes. 

5661.  From  6 d.  to  id.  1 — Yes,  6d.  was  the  first  and 
they  lowered  it  to  id. ; and  we  had  to  supply  it  twice 
a day — we  found  butter  was  better. 

5662.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  working  still  ? — It  is 
commenced  again ; they  have  raised  the  price  again, 
but  we  did  not  join.  The  price  is  now  6|cf.,  but  they 
must  take  back  any  proportion  of  separate  milk  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  Haslett.  — The  difference  between  the  price 
of  milk  sent  to  the  factory  and  making  the  butter 
to  sell  in  the  market  is  very  trifling.  My  brother  was 
selling  it  in  a great  quantity,  and  in  five  weeks  the 
difference  was  18s. 

5663.  Sir  Jcrnies  Gaird.  — And  in  making  the 
butter  you  have  the  buttermilk  to  dispose  of?— We 
have  the  buttermilk — not  often. 


George  Bond  White  and  Alexander  Hall  examined. 


Mr.  George 
Bond  White. 


5664.  The  President. — Mr.  White,  I think  you  are 
a tenant  farmer  in  the  County  Donegal  ? — Yes. 

5665.  You  hold  between  500  and  600  acres  ? — Yes. 

5666.  What  is  the  tenure? — I have  three  leases, 
but  there  is  a perpetuity. 

5667.  The  President. — Give  us  the  particulars  of 
the  leases? — In  1850  the  man  who  held  one  was  a 
farmer  of  the  name  of  Dill. 

5668.  Lord  Milltovm.  — What  is  the  date  of 
the  lease? — I could  not  tell  you  the  date  of  the 
lease. 


5669.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  term  of  the 
lease  ? — Twenty-one  years. 

5670.  The  President. — The  three  leases? — About 
six  yeai's  to  run  of  one.  The  others  were  farms  that 
I got  from  tenants  who  were  not  able  to  hold  on. 
I got  these  farms  from  the  Sheriff’s  Court,  but  the 
first  farm  I spoke  of  was  in  1850  held  by  a tenant 
named  Dill,  at  the  rent  of  £50.  Mr.  Dill  applied 
to  the  landlord,  Mr.  Harvey,  for  a reduction  of 
rent.  Mr.  Harvey  refused  to  give  him  a reduction, 
and  he  had  to  leave.  Mr.  Harvey  let  it  to  M.  Frazer, 
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the  county  surveyor ; he  remained  for  four  or  five 
years  and  then  sold  the  farm  to  Mr.  Creswell.  The 
rent  was  advanced  on  him,  and  after  remaining  in  it 
for  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  he  became  bankrupt ; 
his  creditors  put  him  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court.  Un- 
fortunately I happened  to  be  one  of  his  creditors  for 
£350.  The  Bankruptcy  Court  let  the  farm  to  Mr. 
Kelly  from  year  to  year.  He  took  all  that  was  in  the 
farm  and  sold  oats  off  it  from  year  to  year,  and  then 
Mr.  Harvey  made  an  application  to  the  Court  and  the 
landlady  got  the  farm  in  her  own  hands.  She  put  the 
farm  up  to  whoever  would  give  most  for  it.  I thought 
I would  try  and  recoup  myself  for  my  debt,  and  I 
paid  £100  for  the  farm.  This  was  in  1874. 

5671.  The  President. — Is  this  the  third  or  the  first 
lease  that  you  told  us  of  1— This  is  the  first  lease  I told 
you  of.  I got  into  possession  and  spent  £700  or  £800  in 
fencing,  and  when  I got  it  there  were  about  sixteen 
or  seventeen  fields  on  it,  I have  put  them  into  five 
fields,  and  fenced  and  properly  drained  them.  I re- 
claimed a portion  of  it.  I applied  for  a reduction  of 
rent.  He  said,  “ No,  I can  give  you  no  reduction  as 
long  as  your  lease  lasts.”  I said,  “ I will  give  eighteen 
years’  purchase  on  the  Government  valuation  which  is 
£54  a year.  I will  give  my  interest  in  my  farm.” 
Mr.  Lane  wrote  to  me  to  say,  “Your  offer  is  rather 
low.  Will  you  not  say  twenty  years’  purchase.”  But 
he  did  not  write  to  me  since,  and  I think  the  lease- 
holders in  the  country  have  been  very  improving  ten 
ants,  and  they  have  spent  nearly  all  they  have  on  their 
farms  and  (buildings.  They  laid  out  nearly  all  the 
money  they  were  possessed  of,  and  they  have  not  got 
the  same  privileges  as  the  tenants  from  year  to  year. 
When  I took  these  farms  I commenced  tillage,  and  I 
paid  out  ±20  a week  for  wages.  I then  turned  it  to 
glazing  land  and  I used  to  buy  stock  at  £5  and  sell 
them  at  £8  and  £9.  This  last  two  years  I have 


wintered  them  and  then  sold  them  at  less  than  cost  0t*'  1886~ 

price.  I lost  £120  last  year,  and  I am  sure  I have  Mr.  George 
lost  £300  on  the  land.  Bond  White* 

5672.  Then  you  would  like  to  come  in  under  the 
Act  of  1881 ? — Either  that  or  the  other.  I am  the  only 
tenant  on  the  property,  and  if  he  would  sell  to  me 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  I would  buy. 

5673.  How  much  did  you  offer? — Eighteen  years. 

5674.  Lord  MUltoton. — On  the  Poor  Law  valuation  ? 

— "Ses. 

5675.  How  much  is  that? — £54. 

5676.  And  your  rent? — £100. 

5677.  Nearly  double  ? — Yes. 

5678.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  judicial  rent  would 
be  about  the  same  as  the  valuation  ? — Yes. 

5679.  Would  you  be  content  to  accept  the  judicial 
renfc] — Yes.  I would  give  twenty  years’  purchase 
judicial  rent. 

5680.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  know  that  if  the  land  - 
lord  accepted  your  terms,  what  you  would  have  to  pay 
would  be  £38  17s.  6<£.  ? — —I  know. 

5681.  You  would  reduce  your  own  annual  pay- 
ments from  £100  a year  to  £38  17s.  6<£.  ? — I know  I 
would  be  making  a very  considerable  reduction. 

5682.  The  President. — But  you  would  not  be  willing 
to  give  more  than  eighteen  years  ? — I would  give 
twenty  years. 

5683.  Mr.  Neligan.— li  you  took  the  agent’s  offer 
what  you  would  have  to  pay  would  be  £43  4s.  ? — 

He  did  not  offer  that.  He  said  would  I not  increase 
my  offer  and  make  it  twenty  years. 

5684.  All  you  would  then  be  paying  would  be 
£43  4s.,  which  would  be  very  advantageous  terms  ? — I 
would  be  very  glad  to  accept  these  terns. 

5685.  The  President. — You  would  be  willing  to 
give  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rent? — Yes. 


Alexander  Hall  examined. 


5686.  The  President.— What  have  you  to  say  to 
us?— 1 hold  a small  farm  under  the  Irish  Society, 
within  about  two  miles  of  Derry ; we  entered  on 
the  farm  about  1857,  it  was  then  at  the  rent  of 
£14  17s.  6d. 

5687.  Lord  Milltovm. — How  many  acres  are 
there? — There  were  fifty-nine  acres. 

5688.  At  £14?— £14  17s.  6 d. 

5689.  The  President. — What  sort  of  land  is  it  ? — 
The  greater  part  of  it  was  heavy  bog,  heath  and  bog, 
cut  out  bog  and  heath. 

5690.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  which  side  is  it  ? — At  this 
side  right  above  the  cemetery,  about  one  and  a half 
miles,  it  is  two  miles  by  the  road. 

5691.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  is  there  any  mountain 
land  within  a mile  and  a half  of  Derry  ? — There  is. 

5692.  What  do  you  call  mountain — there  is  nothing 
above  400  or  500  feet?— It  is  more  than  2,000  feet. 

5693.  Did  you  ask  the  Irish  Society  to  admit  you 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

5694.  Have  they  admitted  any  of  their  lease- 
holders ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

5695.  Did  they  admit  you  ? — No. 

5696.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  they  refuse  you? — We 
“ swopped  ” another  farm  with  Mr.  Babington.  He 
gave  us  £100  to  boot,  and  I turned  to  business  and  I 
made  a kind  of  home.  When  the  lease  expired  in 
1873,  it  was  for  Lord  Londonderry’s  life,  the  Society 
raised  the  farm  from  £14  17s.  6 d.  to  £35  15s. 

5697.  The  President. — Not  the  farm  you  are  holding 
now? — Yes. 

5698.  You  are  only  paying  £14  17s.  6d.  ? — That 
was  the  original  rent. 

5699.  Lord  Milltovm. — What  did  they  raise  it  to  ? — 
£35  14s. 

5700.  Have  you  given  us  the  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion ? — £24.  I objected  to  pay  the  rant  at  that  time. 
Sir  Sidney  Waterlow  went  over  the  farm  and  he  did 


me  a great  compliment  by  doubling  the  rent  to  £30  jjr  Alexander 
on  conditions  that  I would  take  a lease.  Hall. 

5701.  The  President. — You  were  willing  to  do 
that  ? — I had  to  do  that.  I have  letters  requesting 
the  Society  to  let  me  hold  as  a yearly  tenant. 

5702.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  year  was  that  ? — 

1874.  They  considered  they  were  doing  me  a great 
compliment  not  only  by  retaining  me  on  the  farm  but 
by  granting  me  a lease  that  I could  not  be  changed 
for  31  years.  Twice  or  three  times  I have  applied  for 
a reduction  of  rent.  The  last  time  was  in  August 
last,  when  they  were  over  here,  requesting  them  either 
to  throw  off  the  last  rise  of  rent  that  they  put  on  in 
1874,  or  to  allow  us  the  liberty  to  go  into  the  Land 
Court,  or  to  give  it  to  us  at  the  Government  valuation. 

They  told  us  they  would  take  it  into  consideration, 
but  we  haven’t  heard  a word  about  it  since. 

5703.  The  President. — You  have  heard  nothing 
since? — Nothing  since. 

5704.  And  you  feel  pretty  sure  that  if  you  went  into 
the  Land  Court  that  you  would  get  it  reduced  to  the 
Government  valuation  ? — Yes,  we  are  satisfied  with 
that. 

5705.  Those  of  your  neighbours  who  don  t hold  by 
lease  have  got  reductions  ? — Yes. 

5706.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  tho  leaseholders  on 
other  properties  have  got  reductions  ? — They  have  got 
reductions. 

5707.  Lord  Milltovm. — How  was  it  that  your  rent 
was  originally  so  much  less  than  the  Poor  Law  valua- 
tion— have  you  no  idea  of  it  ? — A considerable  part  of 
the  improvements  were  made  at  the  time  of  the  last 
Government  valuation — that  I thought  might  be  the 

5708.  The  President. — The  rent  was  raised  on  your 
own  improvements  ? 

5709.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  recollect  the  time  the 
last  valuation  was  made  ? — I think  it  was  made  in 
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Oct.  25,  use.  1852 — 1851  or  1862.  We  considered  this  very  hard.  If 
Mr.  Alexander  the.  landlord  had  made  the  improvements  he  would  be 
Hall.  entitled  to  the  last  farthing  that  the  farm  would  let 

for.  But  when  I had  made  all  the  improvements, 
and  no  man  would  know  it  was  the  same  land  at  all. 
I was  making  it  a home. 

5710.  Whose  is  the  next  property  to  yours  ? — Lord 
Templemore’s. 

5711.  Am  I wrong  in  saying  that  he  lias  given 
twenty  to  twenty-five  per  cent,  abatement  i—Yes,  and 
he  has  even  given  ten  per  cent,  to  those  who  have 
judicial  rents  fixed. 

5712.  Mr.  Knvpe. — Did  the  landlord  spend  any 
money  on  the  improvements  ? — None. 

5713.  Lord  Milltown. — If  this  lease  was  forced 
upon  you,  why  did  you  not  try  to  break  it? — It  was 
only  like  a renewal  of  a lease. 

5714.  But  when  this  low  rent  was  paid,  it  was 
under  lease  ? — Yes.  When  the  lease  expired,  my  father 
said  “ You  are  not  to  be  valuing  the  improvements.” 
He  said  that  the  Society  were  only  trustees,  and  it 
would  be  no  interest  to  them  to  increase  the  rent,  and 
he  gave  Mr.  Babington  instructions  to  value.  He  put 
.£31  on  the  farm. 

5715.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  the  ordinary  way  of 
dealing  with  other  tenants  ? — The  tenants  are  nearly 
all  done  with  in  the  same  way. 

5716.  In  fact  there  is  no  rule  that  the  Society  deals 
on  with  the  tenants  ? — No.  The  time  that  Mr. 
Plunkett  became  agent  of  the  Society,  he  started  on 
a new  rule.  He  always  went  on  this — that  where 
there  was  a sale  he  would  put  on  a valuation. 

5717.  Was  that  when  there  was  a sale  he  would 
have  a rise  of  rent  ? — Yes. 

5718.  Mr.  Neligan. — Looking  to  your  dates,  you 
would  appear  to  have  been  dealt  with  by  Sir  Sidney 
Waterlow,  who  was  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  ? — Yes. 

5719.  The  President. — Have  you  had  any  abate- 
ment during  the  last  year  or  two  ? — No. 

5720.  Would  you  wish  to  purchase  your  holding? 
— Yes.  I think  there  is  rather  an  ill-feeling  got  up 
between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  the  best  way  to 
settle  the  thing  would  be  to  purchase.  The  tenant 
would  rather  pay  more  money  in  another  way,  and 
knowing  what  he  is  doing. 

5721.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  rather  pay  a little 
more  money  buying  the  thing  out? — Yes,  more  than 
I would  like  to  pay  to  the  landlord. 

5722.  Lord  Milltown. — Mr.  Montgomery  said  there 
was  no  general  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to 
purchase  ? — So  far  as  I know,  the  tenants  would  be 
desirous  of  paying  the  same  amount  of  money  to  the 
Government  rather  than  the  Society, 

5723.  They  don’t  like  the  Society? — No. 

5724.  They  consider  they  have  been  unfairly  dealt 
with  ?— They  thought  if  the  Society  were  only 
trustees  they  might  have  been  more  liberally  dealt 
with. 

5725.  The  President. — You  think  there  is  a greater 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  other  tenants'  to  buy? — There 
is,  if  they  were  able  to  do  it.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
the  tenants  who  would  not  be  able  to  pay.  They  are 
not  able  to  do  more  than  pay  rent. 

5726.  Lord  Milltown. — But  suppose  they  bought 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  they  would  pay  less  than 
at  the  present  time  ? — I am  sure  they  would  be  glad  to 
do  that  and  get  rid  of  the  Society. 

5727.  And  they  would  rather  pay  the  present  rent 
to  the  Government  than  to  the  Society  ? — They  would 
rather  pay  the  present  rate  to  the  Government  than 
to  the  Society. 

5728.  Mr.  Knife  — Did  any  of  the  tenants  go  into 
the  Land  Court  ? — They  did.  One  tenant  went  in  ; 
he  had  a fifty-one  acre  farm ; his  rent  was  £98,  and 
he  got  £27  of  a reduction. 

5729.  Would  tenants  holding  judicial  leases  be  will- 
ing to  buy  their  holdings  ? — I think  they  would. 

5730.  And  they  would  have  no  objection  to  buy  on 
judicial  rents? — I don’t  think  they  would. 

5731.  Lord  Milltoien, — But  do  they  wish  to  do  it? 


— They  do ; but  some  of  the  tenants  are  so  poor  that 
they  don’t  know  what  they  could  do. 

5732;  But  if  they  could  get  it — it  is  the  universal 
wish  ? — It  is. 

5733.  Amongst  the  tenantry  of  the  North  of  Ire- 
land ? — Yes. 

5734.  And  on  the  lands  of  the  London  Societies  ? — 
On  the  London  Societies’  lands  especially. 

5735.  The  President. — Would  you  give  a fair  rent? 
— (No  answer.) 

5736.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  your  purchase-money  was 
fixed  on  a basis  of  £35  on  the  whole  rent,  your  annual 
instalment  would  be  £28  ? — It  is  only  £30  at  present. 

5737.  If  you  gave  him  twenty  years’  purchase  of 
£30,  your  annual  instalments  would  be  £24. 

5738.  Lord  Milltown. — The  judicial  rents  that  have 
been  fixed  by  the  Court— half  by  the  Court  and  about 
half  by  the  Commissioners— and  that  is,  on  the 
average,  about  the  same  as  the  Poor  Law  valuation. 

5/39.  Mr.  Knife  (to  Mr.  White). — Some  landlords 
would  sell  and  some  would  not?— Yes. 

5740.  Mr.  Hall. — When  there  is  no  combination 
against  the  landlords  and  men  are  willing  to  pay  the 
last  farthing  the  landlord  is  not  willing  to  sell.  There 
is  no  tenantiy  that  I know  of  who  pay  their  rents 
better. 

5741.  Lord  Milltown — Have  they  dealt  generously 
■with  you  in  other  respects  ? — No,  they  may  lay  it  out 
on  the  city  but  not  on  the  estate. 

5742.  Do  they  not  help  the  tenantry  on  the  agri- 
cultural portions  of  the  estates  ? — They  do  not  spend 
any  sum ; for  instance,  they  build  houses  and  then 
they  charge  the  tenants  the  interest  of  the  money. 

57 43.  The  President. — Do  they  spend  much  among 
the  poor — among  the  labourers  ? — They  don’t  spend 
any  money  among  the  labourers  whatever.  They  "o 
away  and  endow  schools. 

5744.  You  don’t  know  of  any  money  they  spend  in 
charity  among  the  poor  in  the  district?  — Not  amongst 
the  poor  in  the  district.  I never  heard  of  a penny 
they  spent  among  the  poor.  There  was  one  time  when 
I went  to  the  estate  about  a poor  woman  who  was  on 
the  estate— I got  a grant  of  £5  from  Mr.  Plunkett, 
and  that  is  the  only  money  I ever  knew  given. 

5745.  If  the  land  belonged  to  the  tenant  do  you 
think  the  labourers  would  be  in  a worse  position  than 
now  ? — I do  not,  for  the  tenant  would  have  more  heart 
to  spend  money  than  now.  The  feeling  at  present 
is  that  there  is  no  use  in  a tenant  spending  money  on 
his  farm  because  he  thinks  that  he  will  lose  all  the 
benefits  of  his  improvements. 

57 46.  Lord  Milltovm. — You  get  them  under  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? — That  is  the  impression — it  is 
what  is  taking  place  in  the  office.  So  far  as  that  is  con- 
cerned you  have  absolute  security. 

Mr.  White.  For  any  permanent  improvement? 

5747.  Lord  Milltown. — For  any  improvements- 
They  cannot  raise  the  rent  any  more  on  your  improve- 
ment. Is  it  your  experience  that  the  tenantiy  gene, 
rally  know  that? — I suppose  they  do.  I don’t  know, 

5748.  Have  they  improved  any  more  since  1881 
when  they  got  security,  than  they  did  when  they  had 

to  arrange  with  the  landlord  ? — They  have  not the 

times  are  against  them.  They  have  not  the  monev  to 
spend  on  improvements  at  the  present.  The  more 
respectable  and  intelligent  part  of  the  estate  was  able 
to  push  on  better  before  than  they  are  at  present. 

5749.  Sir  James  Caird. — Supposing  that  a num- 
ber of  them  became  proprietprs  of  their  own  share  of 
the  land,  what  effect  would  that  produce  ? — A very 
good  effect. 

5750.  Would  they  employ  more  labour? — Yes. 

5751.  But  you  do  not  believe  that  the  landlords 
would  sell  if  left  to  themselves  1 — Well,  if  they  have  a 
good  paying  tenant  I don’t  believe  they  would. 

5752.  And  where  you  said  there  was  no  combina- 
tion against  them  ? — No  combination. 

5753.  Lord  Milltown. — If  the  tenants  thought  it 
necessary  to  combine  to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell 
do  you  think  they  would  do  so  ? — There  is  a portion 
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of  the  tenants  who  would  not,  and  there  is  another 
portion  it  would  be  hard  to  say  what  they  would  do. 

5754.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  think  that  if  a 
court  were  established  to  interfere  between  landlord 
and  tenant — -do  you  think  that  would  do  good  ? 

Mr.  White. — I think  it  would. 

5755.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  any  combina- 
tions in  this  part  of  the  country  among  the  tenants, 
or  many  way  advising  that  the  tenants  should  adopt 
any  particular  course  in  order  to  pi'event  landlords 
getting  full  rents  ? — Not  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hall. — Only  that  the  feeling  is  growing. 

Mr.  White. — There  is  in  the  western  part  of  Done- 
gal. 

Mr.  Hall. — But  there  is  not  any  combination  of 
persons,  but  there  is  a feeling  growing  against  the 
landlords. 

5756.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  if  the  tenants 
were  assisted  now  to  become  owners  that  that  feeling 
would  die  out  ? — Yes. 

5757.  Lord  MilUovm. — Is  there  a greater  feeling 
against  the  landlords  now  than  before  the  Act  of  1884 ? 
— I think  there  is. 

5758.  Can  you  account  for  that — because  the  Act 
took  away  a large  slice  of  property  from  the  landlords 
and  gave  it  to  the  tenants  1 — I think  in  former  times 
he  was  beholden  to  the  landlord,  and  now  he  thinks  he 
is  more  independent,  and  he  thinks  that  if  the  land- 
lord had  it  in  his  power  he  would  not  be  a hair  better 
than  he  was,  and  the  feeling  is  growing  against  the 
landlords. 

5759.  Then  the  feeling  before  was  a mixed  feeling 
of  liking  and  dread  1 — Betwixt  the  two. 

5760.  Because  there  is  no  reason  to  dislike  a man 
more  because  you  have  got  some  of  his  property  ? — 
No. 

5761.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  they  given  any  reduction 
to  their  tenants  this  year  or  last  year 

Mr.  White. — -None  at  all. 

5762.  Were  last  year  and  this  year  the  most  diffi- 
cult years  to  pay  rents  since  1881 1 

Mr.  Hall. — They  were. 

5763.  Have  the  landlords  in  your  part  of  the  North 
given  any  reductions  to  their  tenants  1^-The  only  re- 
duction I have  noticed  is  Lord  Templemore’s,  and  it  is 
under  pressure.  He  gave  25  per  cent,  to  the  weekly 
tenantry,  and  that  creates  the  feeling  that  you  have 
been  speaking  of.  It  creates  a feeling  that  where  there 
is  a combination  they  will  give  a reduction,  and  where 
there  is  none  you  will  get  none. 

5764.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  the  general  feeling 
in  this  country  ? — It  is. 

5765.  And  would  that  lead  to  a combination  here  ? 
— Not  if  the  people  got-  what  is  fair,  but  they  say, 
“ Why  should  not  we  have  a right  to  get  what  was 
fair.”  If  they  get  what  is  fair  the  combination  would 
drop  at  once. 

5766.  You  say  the  combination  would  drop  at 
once  ? — Yes. 

5767.  Lord  Milltoum. — Suppose  the  rent  was  fixed, 
a really  fair  rent,  such  a rent  as  a tenant  could  pay  in 
good- and  bad  years  all  through,  taking  the  ups  and 
downs  together,  do  you  think  that  because  two  bad 
years  come  the  landlord  would  be  bound  to  give  reduc- 
tion 1 — I think  not. 


5768.  Then  a fair  rent  is  one  that  does  not  call  for  Oct.  m.  mss. 
a reduction  if  it  really  is  a fair  rent,  merely  because  Mr  Alexander 
there  is  a bad  season  or  two  ? — Well,  it  will  not  call  xiall 

for  a rise  either. 

I quite  agree  with  you,  the  tenant  may  make 
a good  deal  in  a good  year,  and  the  landlord  gets 
nothing  extra. 

Mr.  White.— It  is  a series  of  bad  years  we  have 
had. 

5769.  The  President. — I suppose  if  you  thought 
next  year  would  be  good  you  would  not  complain  1 — 

If  I had  the  money  I put  into  the  farm  now  I would 
soon  lift  the  money  and  leave  it  on  him. 

5770.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  any  sales  of 
tenant-right  in  you*  neighbourhood? — No. 

5771.  Have  there  been 'any  of  late? — No, not  for 
the  last  three  years  or  four. 

5772.  And  has  any  change  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  tenant-right? — Yes,  a material  change.  I saw 
£500  offered  for  a farm,  and  lately  it  was  sold  for 
£300. 

5773.  When  was  the  £500  offered? — About  nine 
years  ago. 

5774.  And  when  was  the  £300  offered  ? — About 
three  years  ago. 

5775.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  it  sell  for  less  now? — 

Yes.  I don’t  believe  it  would  sell  now  at  all.  If 
there  was  anything  like  the  tenant-right  that  was 
given  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  there  would  be  no  want 
of  sellers. 

5776.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  would  sell  and 'go  ? 

— -Yes.  They  are  not  able  to  live. 

5777.  Do  you  mean  that  their  circumstances  are  so 
much  reduced  they  would  be  glad  to  sell  if  they  could 
get  a purchaser  ?— -Yes. 

5778.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  in  your  district? 

— It  is.  I know  four  or  five  families  who  would  sell 
at  once  if  they  could  get  a purchaser. 

5779.  From  what  does  that  feeling  arise? — They 
are  not  able  to  hold  out. 

5780.  It  is  not  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  future? 

— No,  the  capital  is  gone. 

5781.  Gone  with  the  losses  of  a series  of  bad 
seasons  ? — It  is. 

5782.  And  diminished  prices? — Yes.  Within 

three  miles  of  where  you  are  sitting  there  is  as  bad 
land  as  there  is  between  this  and  Inishowen. 

5783.  And  that  land  used  to  sell  for  a good  tenant- 
right? — It  sold  on  account  of  its  convenience  to  the 
town. 

5784.  And  it  has  lost  that  quality  of  easy  sale? — It 
has. 

5785.  Has  the  good  land  suffered  in  the  same 
way  in  the  fall  of  tenant-light  ? — It  has,  but  not  so 
much. 

5786.  There  is  a sale  for  that  now? — There  is,  but 
not  for  the  bad.  land. 

5787.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  the  increase  of  foreign 
produce  have  an  effect  ? — It  has,  but  not  so  much  on 
the  farmers  here. 

5788.  Lord  Hilltoion. — You  mean  to  say  that  you 
would  be  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  getting  back 
the  capital  they  invested  in  the  lands  and  to  go  ? — I 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 


John  Gamble  examined. 


5789.  The  President. — You  are  a merchant  I 
believe  ? — Yes. 

5790.  In  this  town? — Yes. 

5791.  And  you  deal  extensively  with  the  farmers? 
— Yes,  of  three  counties,  Tyrone,  Derry,  and  Donegal. 

5792.  You  supply  them  with  what? — With  seeds, 
feeding  stuffs,  and  cattle  feeding,  &c. 

5793.  Therefore  your  business  would  give  you  an 
opportunity,  to  a certain  degree,  of  judging  of  their 
pecuniary  condition? — Yes. 

5 1 94.  Do  you  think  their  condition  is  worse  than 
it  was  a year  or  two  ago  ? — Certainly. 


5795.  It  is? — Much  worse.  Mr.  John 

5796.  How  long  has  that  been  so? — It  has  been  Gamble, 
getting  worse  since  1879. 

5797.  Ever  since  1879  ? — Since  1879. 

5798.  Steadily  getting  worse? — Steadily  going 
down  in  their  credit,  and  the  resources  of  the  farmers 
getting  exhausted.  Ten  or  twelve  years  ago  I was  in 
the  habit  of  making  advances  to  farmers,  and  as  their 
position  went  down,  the  advance  of  money  has 
gradually  been  -withdrawn. 

5799.  Lord  Milltoion. — Ten  or  twelve  years  ago 
you  advanced  money  to  the  farmers? — Yes. 
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Oct.  25. 1886.  5800.  The  President. — And  did  you  lose  money! — 

Mr  John  Unfortunately  I have  a good  deal  out  thatlcannotgetin. 

Gamble.  5801.  You  have  a good  many  bad  debts! — Yes,  a 

good  many  thousands  of  pounds.  That  is  one  reason 
why  rents  are  not  being  paid  so  punctually  as  in  years 
gone  by.  Formerly,  on  rent  days,  I would  advance 
to  twenty  or  thirty  tenants  the  amount  of  the  rent  on 
three  months’  bills.  Within  the  last  few  years  bank- 
ing facilities  have  been  withdrawn,  and  neither 
bankers  nor  merchants  will  give  the  advances.  This 
reacts  on  the  farmers  and  makes  them  more 
straitened  than  they  were  before.  The  present  de- 
pression is  such  that  there  is  a great  curtailment  of 
credit. 

5802.  Lord  Milltown. — They  never  paid  their  rent 
without  borrowing  the  money  1 — I don’t  say  that,  but 
a number  of  them  did  some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago. 
A farmer  paying  £40  rent  would  on  an  average  owe 
from  £200  to  £300.  On  an  average  for  shop  debts 
his  credit  usually,  in  the  town  in  which  he  did 
business,  extended  to  about  five  years’  rent,  due  in 
shop  goods.  If  he  wanted  £40,  if  he  wanted  £10,  or 
£12,  he  went  into  a shopkeeper  and  got  the  money. 

5803.  Do  you  think  that  a large  number  of  farmers 
about  are  in  debt  at  the  present  moment ! — A very 
large  number,  to  my  own  knowledge  and  loss.  The 
buying  of  tenant-right  went  to  an  absurd  extreme.  I 
myself  bought  several  farms  for  customers  in  my  own 
name  for  an  extraordinary  price.  It  was  not  the  in- 
trinsic value  of  the  farm.  Owing  to  a desire  to  get 
their  families  settled  in  the  neighbourhood,  a farmer 
would  buy  a farm  for  £900  or  £1,000  with  that  view, 
often  with  borrowed  money. 

5804.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  started  that  young  man 
with  a millstone  round  his  neck  1 — Yes. 

5805.  The  President. — The  tenant-right  is  not  sell- 
ing for  what  it  did  1 — It  is  not  saleable  at  all  unless 
in  the  case  of  a farm  well  situated,  and  where  a man 
would  want  to  get  it,  but  a sale  that  would  be  forced 
wont  sell.  I have  purchased  dozens  of  farms,  and  I 
would  be  very  glad  if  they  could  be  sold. 

5806.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  have  been  selling  a good 
many  in  the  county  1 — There  are  sales  here  still, 
but  you  cannot  force  a sale  against  the  opinion  of 
the  neighbourhood.  They  commenced  then  to  think 
what  it  is  worth. 

5807.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  say  they  are  boy- 
cotting 1 — No. 

5808.  And  how  do  you  say  you  cannot  force  a sale! 
— People  are  beginning  to  count  now.  An  old  man 
ten  years  ago  bought  a farm.  He  had,  say  £500.  He 
bought  a farm  at  £1,200,  and  I gave  him  t]ie  loan  of 
£200  or  £300  on  account  of  this  farm.  That  farm 
must  be  sold.  I have  not  been  paid,  and  others  have 
not  been  paid.  His  own  capital  is  all  there.  It  is  all 
gone.  We  want  to  get  our  money,  and  if  we  wanted 
to  sell  the  farm  we  could  not  get  £500. 

5809.  The  President. — It  a man  has  sold  for  debt 
is  there  any  feeling  against  the  man  who  buys! — 
No. 

5810.  There  is  no  feeling  in  the  neighbourhood 
against  the  man  personally! — No.  It  is  only  the 
neighbours’  feeling  that  the  farm  is  a bad  transaction, 
and  the  want  of  courage  to  deal  with  the  land  in  the 
future. 

5811.  I suppose  you  have  dealings  with  other  classes 
in  the  way  of  lending  money! — Yes. 

5812.  Are  the  farmers  worse  off  than  the  other 
classes  of  the  people  1 — They  are.  I do  business  with 
country  shopkeepers  in  general  business,  and  I find 
that  in  this  district  of  the  country  where  cottage 
industries  have  been  introduced — the  shirt  trade  for 
example — a good  deal  of  the  work  of  shirt  making  is 
done  in  the  cottage  homes.  It  requires  a number  of 
years  to  get  the  girls  of  the  district  to  be  trained  up 
to  be  good  needle  women — good  sewers — and  when 
the  agent  is  established  he  gets  some  girls  there. 
They  earn  very  considerable  wages — 7s.  and  8s.  a week. 
Perhaps  their  fathers  have  land  for  which  they  pay 
about  £4  or  £5  rent.  Two  or  three  of  the  girls  work 


at  sewing,  and  perhaps,  two  or  three  brothers  work  at 
fishing,  and  these  females  have  very  much  improved 
their  condition  by  their  own  labour,  and  although  the 
lands  may  be  poor,  the  rents  are  paid  out  of  the  labour 
of  the  females.  In  other  cases  part  of  the  family  may 
have  emigrated  and  send  money  home.  It  comes  in  a 
peculiar  way,  the  money'  is  sent  by  the  families  in 
America  on  the  express  condition  that  it  wont  go  to 
the  landlord. 

5813.  Lord  Milltown.- — How  do  they  pay  the  rent! 
— It  is  not  paid  at  all  sometimes. 

5814.  Mr.  Neligan. — Does  the  American  money 
go  to  pay  the  rents  1— No,  if  the  instructions  of 
the  giver  are  adhered  to.  I see  many  of  these  letters 
and  they  say  “ that  it  is  to  support  their  families,  but 
not  in  any  case  to  be  paid  to  landlords.” 

5815.  The  President.  — I don’t  think  from  the 
general  evidence  it  appeared  that  the  rents  are  not 
being  fairly  well  paid,  you  appear  to  think  that  they 
are  not  well  paid! — Some  of  the  landlords  appear  to 
say  that  they  are  not  being  paid. 

5816.  Mr.  Neligan.  — That  is  your  experience  1 — 
Yes. 

What  explanation  would  you  give  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  £29,000,000  of  deposits  last  year  in 
the  Joint  Stock  Banks  in  Ireland,  as  against 
£7,000,000  in  1849 — how  do  you  account  for  that 
enormous  increase  in  the  savings  banks  and  other 
banks! — It  is  the  industrious  working  classes  were 
saving  the  money. 

5817.  Then  the  industry  is  good ! — Trade  is  good ; 
among  that  industrious  class  of  people  trade  is  no 
worse. 

5818.  And  it  is  evidenced  by  people  being  able  to 
invest  more  money  1 — The  whole  of  the  money  in  the 
bank  is  not  on  deposit  receipt,  but  some  of  it  is  in 
cash  balances. 

5819.  No,  but  money  bearing  one  per  cent.! — Yes. 

5820.  There  appears  to  be  an  enormous  increase  of 
money  there! — There  is.  I know  a good  many  of 
my  acquaintances  who  have  money  at  one  per  cent., 
but  it  is  the  money  of  past  generations. 

5821.  But  it  is  after  all  a constant  spring  up. 
Take  1849,  there  was  seven  and  a half  millions  only  ; 
last  year  it  went  up  to  £29,000,000 1 — But  it  went  up 
gradually — take  from  1869. 

5822.  From  1869  there  has  been  a large  increase! 
— I know  there  has  been  a large  increase. 

5823.  What  explanation  would  you  give ! — I would 
give  this  explanation — the  class  of  persons  who  have 
had  a deposit  are  not  the  straggling  farmers. 

5824.  What  class  has  increased  so  much  in  wealth  1 
— W ell,  it  is  the  industrious  lower  and  middle  classes — 
they  have  saved  in  fifties,  hundreds  and  one  hundred 
and  fifties,  and  so  on,  and  these  are  the  class  that  have 
had  no  increase.  I draw  a different  inference  from 
the  increase  in  the  banks  from  what  you  would  seem 
to  infer.  The  inference  is  that  there  is  less  confidence 
held  by  those  who  have  money  ; they  wont  lend  it, 
and  they  wont  part  with  it : they  put  it  in  the  bank 
and  they  leave  it  there;  but  they  wont  lend  it  to  their 
neighbour,  they  wont  put  it  into  an  English  invest- 
ment. They  are  afraid  of  every  sort  of  investment — 
it  shows  a want  of  enterprise  in  the  agricultural  in- 
dustry of  the  country.  It  is  money  lying  in  the  bank. 
There  are  fewer  houses  being  built,  and  the  savings 
bank  here  in  Derry  has  doubled  within  the  last  ten 
years. 

5825.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  in  the  Trustee 
Savings  Banks  1 — I notice  that  a great  many  who  had 
£100  and  £200  lent,  that  they  are  now  lifting  that. 

5826.  The  steady  growth  of  deposit  in  the  savings 
banks  and  other  banks  1 — It  is  largely  from  servant 
girls. 

5827:  You  don’t  think  there  is  in  any  way  deposits 
by  the  farmers  and  the  landlords! — Certainly  not, 
their  accounts  are  on  the  wrong  side. 

5828.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  deposits  in  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  1861  were£28,000,000,in  1862  £30,000,000? 
— I was  talking  to  the  local  manager  of  a bank  the 
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other  day.  They  say  that  a great  deal  of  their  de- 
posits is  money  waiting  for  investment. 

5829.  But  still  there  the  money  is,  and  increasing, 
and  the  number  of  deposits  is  increasing.  In  1883 
there  was  an  increase  of  £51,000,  and  in  1884  of 
£52,000  ? — It  is  the  working  classes  that  are  doing  it. 

5830.  Somebody  must  be  paying  them  that  money  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  they  wont  work  on  credit. 

5831.  Then  somebody  is  finding  money  ? — Quite  so. 

5832.  Then  where  is  the  money  coming  from  ? — 
Well,  the  farmers  and  the  landowners  are  becoming 
poorer  year  by  year.  Their  resources  are  melting 
away,  and  the  labouring  classes  are  getting  it. 

5833.  According  as  the  classes  who  used  to  employ 
labour — according  as  they  are  getting  poor  the 
labourers  are  getting  lich  V — Yes. 

5834.  That  appears  paradoxical,  does  not  it  ? — It  is 
one  of  those  things  that  unless  you  come  into  close 
contact  with  the  people  you  cannot  understand.  Food 
is  cheap,  and  labour  is  dearer. 

5835.  Would  you  account  for  it  by  saying  that 
people  are  becoming  more  thrifty  ? — Certainly,  those 
that  are  putting  the  money  there. 

5836.  We  are  told  that  the  class  of  living,  and  the 
style  of  living,  are  better,  and  every  one  seems  to  be 
glad  of  it;  they  clothe  themselves  better,  and  they 
feed  themselves  better  ? — Now  you  can  get  a stone  of 
flour  for  Is.  6d.  Some  years  ago  it  was  three 
shillings. 

5837.  The  practical  effect  of  the  introduction  of 
cheap  food  into  the  country  is  to  increase  the  capital 
of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

5838.  “It  has  a direct  tendency  quickly  to  increase 
the  capital  wealth  of  the  country1? — That  is  my 
opinion.  It  is  the  savings  that  tot  up,  but  the  losses 
of  the  hundreds  tell  heavily  on  the  losers. 

5839.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  the  gross 
total  is  improving  ? — It  is. 

5840.  Lord  Milltovm. — This  habit  you  had  of  ad- 
vancing money  ten  or  twelve  years  ago — these 
advances  of  money  took  place  after  the  Land  Act 
of  1871 — of  1881  ? — No.  The  Land  Act  of  1870. 
It  gave  them  security. 

5841.  And  they  borrowed  money  on  it? — They  did 
— far  too  much. 

5842.  And  they  appear  to  have  paid  their  rents  in 
that  manner,  by  anticipating  their  income  on  three 
months’  bills  1— Yes. 

5843.  And  by  giving  reckless  prices  for  tenant- 
right? — Yes. 

5844.  Would  you  say  that  that  habit  of  borrowing 
money  has  anything  to  do  with  the  present  poverty  of 
the  tenants  1— It  certainly  lias.  Because  the  liabili- 
ties incurred  then  exist  still. 

5845.  They  can’t  get  rid  of  them? — Not  for  a 
length  of  time. 

5846.  The  reason  that  no  more  money  is  lent  to 
them  is  that  the  security  is  now  mortgaged  for  its  full 
value  ? — That  is  so.  When  rents  went  high  landlords 
thought  that  tenants  could  pay  double  the  rent  quite 
easily,  and  up  went  the  rents. 

5847.  But  the  landlord  could  not  have  run  up  the 
rents  if  he  had  not  found  the  tenants  foolish  enough 
to  pay  them  ? — Quite  so.  But  the  land  craze  was  so 
great  at  the  time. 

5848.  And  they  are  now  paying  the  penalty  for 
their  recklessness  ? — Certainly. 

5849.  And  all  classes  are  suffering  for  it  ? — And  all 
parties  were  to  blame,  and  they  should  now  bear  a 
share. 

5850.  All  parties  were  to  blame? — Yes. 

6851.  You  do  not  think  that  the  innocent  parties 
should  bear  a share  of  the  loss  ? — I don’t  know  who 
they  are. 

5852.  Don’t  you  think  that  a landlord  who  has 
been  charging  a fair  rent  is  not  to  blame  1—' Well,  I 
think  so. 

5853.  Don’t  you  think  he  is  a perfectly  innocent 
Party  ? — I don’t  know  of  that  class. 

5854.  You  don’t  know  any  landlords  who  refrained 


from  raising  the  rent  during  that  period? — None  who 
had- the  opportunity. 

5855.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  positively  that  all 
those  who  could  raise  their  rents  did  raise  them  ? — 
Yes. 

5S56.  Mr.  Knife. — Do  not  the  reductions  given  by 
the  Land  Courts  prove  that  the  rents  were  too  high  ? — 
If  there  had  been  a rise  put  on  recently  they  usually 
took  the  rise  off.  But  I don’t  know  of  any  landlord 
from  the  duke  down  to  the  smallest  landlord  that  did 
not  put  on  extensive  rises. 

5857.  If  the  rents  had  been  fair  the  Commissioners  ? 
—I  don’t  know  of  any  tenants  in  which  the  rents 
were  not  reduced.  There  may  have  been  a very  few 
cases,  but  it  is  very  few  indeed.  The  economic  value 
of  a good  deal  of  land  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  country 
I look  upon  as  very  small. 

5858.  Mr.  Neligan. — Bad  land  would  bring  a bad 
price,  and  good  land  a good  price  ? — But  a good  deal 
of  laud  let  here  for  agricultural  purposes  is  not  much 
value  for  agricultural  purposes—  -land  that  might  do 
for  game  or  for  deer,  and  is  not  of  any  value  for  grow- 
ing corn  on. 

5859.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  leaves  no  economic 
value  ? — It  would  not  pay  for  the  labour. 

5860.  And  therefore  there  is  no  use  cultivating  it  ? 
—No. 

5861.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  propose  to 
do  with  it? — There  are  many  parts  where  timber 
might  be  planted  with  profit. 

5862.  Lord  Milltown.— To  get  timber  planted? — 
Yes. 

5863.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  get 
it  sold  ? — Yes.  It  would  be  sold. 

5864.  Don’t  you  think  there  is  a veiy  poor  market 
for  timber  at  present  ? — I know  of  a friend  of  mine 
who  planted  timber  thirty  years  ago,  and  it  has  paid 
him  more  than  any  rent  he  would  have  paid  for  it. 

5865.  It  would  depend  enormously  whether  it  would 
be  near  a port  ? — Or  a railway. 

5866.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  do  with  the 
mountains  of  Donegal  ? — Donegal  is  not  far  from  the 
sea.  1 think  if  it  were  dealt  with  in  a paternal  way 
by  trying  to  utilize  the  piers  and  to  construct  railways 
it  would  have  a large  effect  upon  the  economical  value 
of  land  in  the  district. 

5867.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  anything 
of  the  condition  of  what  is  called  the  congested  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

5868.  Could  you  say  whether  the  people  really  make 
a comfortable  living  on  their  farms  there  ? — Not  off 
the  land  Their  farms  are  simply  homes  for  growing 
a peasantry.  They  grow  a very  good  peasantry  on 
these  homes.  They  are  supported  by  money  earned 
elsewhere — not  off  the  farms. 

5869.  I suppose  they  are  very  much  attached  to 
these  homes  ? — To  my  mind  foolishly  so. 

5870.  Would  it  be  difficult  to  get  them  to  emi- 
grate ? — I think  it  would  be  a misfortune  for  them 
to  emigrate. 

5871.  You  think  it  would  be  a misfortune  for 
them  to  emigrate  ? — Not  to  themselves — to  the 
countiy. 

5872.  Lord  Milltown. — Why? — It  would  raise  the 
price  of  labour  to  the  farmers  here.  The  price  of 
labour  has  been  raised. 

5873.  Is  not  that  a very  good  thing? — I say  it  is 
a very  bad  thing. 

5874.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  price  is  more 
than  a man  can  live  upon  ? — If  a man  is  to  pay  a too 
long  price  for  his  labour  he  will  not  be  able  to  em- 
ploy it. 

5875.  What  do  you  call  a long  price? — Two  shillings 
a day. 

5875a.  Is  that  about  the  ordinary  price  ? — Yes. 

5876.  All  the  year  round  ? — If  you  count  his  privi- 
leges. The  wages  here  are  ten  shillings  a week ; but 
a decent  man  would  get  a free  house  and  half  an  acre 
of  potatoes,  and  that  makes  his  wages  more  than  twelve 
shillings. 

2 B 
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6877.  Mr.  Neligan. — Eight  shillings  a week  is  the 
highest  we  have  with  a free  house  and  potatoes. 

5878.  Lord  Milltown. — In  these  congested  districts 
you  would  not  lend  a man  anything  on  his  holding  %— 
I would  not. 

5879.  Would  it  be  a safe  thing  for  the  State  to  lend 
on  it  ? — It  would  be  risky. 

5880.  Because  we  have  had  evidence  that  higher 
prices  are  paid  for  these  holdings  than  for  larger  hold- 
ings ? — There  are  a few  instances. 

5881.  Then  it  is  only  a few  instances  ? — Yes. 

6882.  Is  that  because  they  don’t  want  to  sell,  or  be- 
cause they  can’t  get  the  money  ? — Unless  in  the  case 
of  some  Land  League  treasurer. 

5883.  Is  not  it  a fact  that  all  these  poor  people  ate' 
always  living  within  sight  of  starvation  t— 1 don’t 
think  so. 

5884.  You  don’t  think  so  ? — I think  the  starvation 
is  often  made  for  visitors  and  for  Royal  Commissions. 

6885.  Do  you  think  there  is  really  any  danger  of 
periodical  starvation  ? — I think  not. 

- 5886.  Don’t  they  depend  a -good deal  on  the  potato? 
— They  don’t  depend  on  the  farms  on  which  they  live. 

5887.  What  does  grow  on  the  farms? — A few 
potatoes. 

5888.  What  happens  if  they  fail? — They  usually 
apply  for  relief. 

5889.  That  means  starvation? — It  does;  but  they, 
are  not  necessarily  about  to  starve.  They  could  work 
if  they  choose. 

5890.  Sir  James  Caircl. — If  any  one  would  employ 


them?— If  ■'they'  would  only  leave  their  own  district 
they  could  get  work  elsewhere. 

5891.  You  said  it  would  be  a misfortune  if  they 
emigrated,  and  yet  you  say  the  land  would  not  support 
them  ? — It  would  be  a misfortune  for  the  country. 

5892.  But  we  are  speaking  of  the  people  themselves-? 
— J don’t  know  that.  But  I speak  of  the  community 
as  a whole. 

5893.  But  would  it  not  be  better  that  people,  rather 
than  be  left  there  possibly  to  starve,  should  either 
migrate  or  emigrate?— I don’t  care  whether  you  emi- 
grate or  migrate. 

5894.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  would  you  migrate 
them  ? — They  got  lodgings  somehow.  There  is  plenty 
of -resources.  I think  we  should  employ  our  peasantry 
in  remunerative  work.  I hold  that  the  remedy  for 
all  is  purchase.  These  farms  have  no  value  on  which 
people  can  live.  Farms  from  .£20  and  upwards— -the 
remedy  for  that  class1  of  farms  is  to  purchase'  their 
holdings  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s-  Act.  There  is  a 
very  general  desire  by  farmers  to  take  advantage'  of 
that  Act.  But  the  men  that  want  most’  to  buy  are 
situated  in  this  way  unfortunately — the  landlords 
wont  sell.  And  what  is  most  desirable  is  to  give 
facilities  to  men  who  wish  to  buy  from  landlords  who 
refuse  to  sell  I would  say  that  (say  a farmer  is  pre- 
pared to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  money  down;  and  to  leave 
the  value  of  his  farm  to  the  Land  - Commission)  that 
the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  give  him  his  farm 
at  the  valuation  placed  on  it  by  the  Land  Commission. 
You  would  then-  -have-substantial  farmers  as  peasant 
proprietors. 


Mr.  George  ' Gather,  of  Carrickline,  Londonderry,  examined. 

Mr.  George  5895.  Sir  Jarncs  Caird. — You  have  prepared  a more  than' doubled,  arid  the'  style  of  living  has  become 

Cather.  statement  in  writing  of  the  evidence  you  wish  togive.  more  pretentious.  With  reference  to  the  Act  of  1885 

Kindly  read  it.  I do  not  think- there  is  any  general  desire  among  ten- 

Mr.  Cather  then  read — In  this  comity  there  have  ants  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  This  is  owing— First, 
been  no  combinations  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  to  the  protection,  judicial  rents,  and  free  sale  provided 
legal  obligations.  As  to  an  exceptional  fall  in  the  by  the  Act  of  188 lp  second,  to  the  reduced  prices  of 
price  of  farm  produce  prices  at  the  present  time  are  farm  produce ; and  thirdly,  to  the  want  of  confidence 
much  about  the  same  as  in  1852,  and  with  the  excep-  and  security-brought  about  by  the  agitation  for  Home 
tion  of  that  year  are  generally  lower  than  they  have  - Rule.  Were  confidence  fully  restored,  I should  expect 
been  for  the  last  forty  years.  It  is  a question  whether  ' tenants  would  go  itf  for  the  purchase  of  their  farms, 
these  low  prices  are  exceptional  or  will  become  perm*-  provided”  the  terms  "Of - sale  were'  such  that  the 
nent.  Mr.  V.  Stuart,  in  his  pamphlet,  takes  a hope-”  annual  instalment  would  be  a substantial  reduction 
fulviewof  our  position,  and  thinks  the  time  of  de--  on  the  judicial  rent-^-this  is  & ' sine  qua  non.  I am 
pression  mil  pass  away  and  give  place  to  a period  of  opinion  that  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell’s  proposal  Would' 
of  prosperity  as  in  former  yearn.  He  ascribes  the  fall  meet  that  requirement,  viz.,  that  the  interest  on  the 
in  prices  more  to  the  depression  in  trade  at  home  than  loan  should  be  reduced  to  three  and  a half  per  cent., 
to  large  foreign  imports;  This,  no  doubt,  to  some  ex-  and  the  time  extended  for  repayment  seventy-two 
tent  is  correct,  but  lie  seems  to  overlook  the  fact  that  years,  but  I should  recommend  that  there  should  he 
tho  enormous  development  of  food  production  now  three  periods  for  repayment,  say  for  thirty,  forty-nine, 
going  on  in  America  and  Australia  is  far  in  advance  and  seventy-two  years,  the  last  named  would  allow 
of  the  increase  in  population  of  those  countries,  that  the  smaller  and  poorer  tenants  to  purchase  with  great 
a large  surplus  will  thence  accrue  and  be  available  for  advantage  and  at  the  same  time  enable  the  landlords 
export,  -and  the  cost  of  transit  being  reduced  by  the  to  get  a fair  price  for  their  property:  I would  strongly 
improved  facilities  of  rapid  communication,  large  sup- ' urge  the  Government  to  make  this  change  ; it  might 
plies  can  be  thrown  on  our  markets  in  a little  more  entail  a small  financial  sacrifice,  but  that  should  not 
than  a week  s time.  In  former  years  a short  crop  at  stand  in  the  way  of  effecting  a fair  Settlement  of  this 
home  was  to  some  extent  compensated  by  higher  prices,  vital  question.  As  to  the  guarantee  of  one-fifth  required 
but  this  can  bo  no  longer  counted  on  in- the  face  of  under  the  present  Act,  I believe  that  in  Ulster  the 
1 shipments  from  abroad.  There  is  another  phase  Government  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  advancing  the 
of  this  question  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  whole  of  the  purchase  money  without  any  deduction, 
the  large  import  of  wheat  which  seriously  affects  the  the  value  of  tenant-right  affording  ample  security.  I 
position  and  prospects  of  the  Irish  firmer,  and  it  is-  cannot  say-  that  in  this  county  we  have  congested 
this,  that  since  wheat  has  ceased  to  be  a paying  crop  districts  as  the  term  is  understood ' in  the  South  and 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  English  and  Scotch  far-  West  of  Ireland,  but  in  the  mountain  districts  the 
mers  have  taken  to  grow  oats  and  potatoes  on-a  large  holdings  are  small  and  the  tenants  very  poor— they 
scale,  these  beiug  the  two  staple  crops  of  this  country ; have  special  difficulties  in  the  Way  of  climate,  soil,  &c., 
hence  the  English  demand  for  Irish  oats  and- potatoes  tor  contend"  with',  which  are  Hard  to  overcome,  but 
has  fallen  off  to  a like  extent,  and  the  price  has  suf-  ■ they  have  one  advantage  over  their  lowland'  neigh1 
fered  accordingly.  In  this  connection  I may  observe  boars,  in  being  always  able  to  command  a good'  fire, 
that  while  on  the  one  hand  the  receipts  of  the  -farm  As  to  providing  Security  through  the  intervention  of 
have  become  less;  on  the  other  hand  the  charges  local  authorities,  it  would  be  stoutly  resisted  ‘ by  the 
have  increased,  and  in  many  cases  rents  have  been  ' ratepayers  and  is  u-  thing  not'  to  be  thought  of. 
paid  out  of  tenants’ capital.  The-cost  of  labour  has  - - - - 
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ELEVENTH  DAY,  TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  26th,  1886. 

WHITE  HAETE  HOTEL,  OMAGH. 

Commissioners  present Eight  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  President ; Eight  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Milltown  ; 
Sir  James  Caird;  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Becorder  of  Londonderry;  and  Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  James  Pringle,  of  Anna  House,  Augnacloy,  examined. 


5896.  The  President. — Are  you  a landlord,  Mr 
Pringle  ? — I am  not  directly,  myself. 

5897.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  hold  your  land? — I 
hold  one  farm  under  a lease  in  perpetuity — that  is,  the 
larger  farm. 

5898.  And  the  other  ? — I hold  one  under  a judicial 
lease  and  one  under  a lease  for  lives — that  is,  I have 
one  farm  under  a judicial  lease,  one  under  a lease  of 
perpetuity,  and  one  for  lives. 

5899.  When  was  the  judicial  rent  fixed  1 — It  was 
fixed  by  consent  about  three  years  ago,  I think. 

5900.  Have  the  prices  of  produce  fallen  at  all  since 
then  ? — Yes,  a good  deal. 

5901.  And  it  would  be  difficult  now  to  pay  the  rent 
out  of  the  produce  of  that  farm  ? — I am  grazing  it,  and  I 
fancy  even  with  grazing  it  would  not  pay. 

5902.  And  was  it  a fair  rent  at  the  time  it  was  fixed? 

• — -I  considered  it  a fair  rent.  In  fact,  the  landlord 
asked  me  himself,  or  rather  the  agent.  I live  under 
the  Earl  of  Caledon,  and  I said  what  I thought  would 
be  a fair  rent. 

5903.  You  find  it  difficult  to  pay  that  rent  now,  in 
fact  impossible? — Most  decidedly  it  is  impossible  to 
pay  it. 

5904.  And  you  see  no  prospect  I suppose,  as  far  as 
you  can  judge,  of  paying  it?— I really  do  not,  my  lord. 

5905.  In  your  case  you  think  if  you  have  not  some 
abatement,  or  some  alteration,  you  could  not  be  able  to 
get  on  ? — I would  not,  my  lord,  if  I were  living  solely 
by  the  farm. 

5906.  Has  your  landlord  given  you  any  abatement  ? 
— None  since  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent. 

5907.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
fixing  of  the  judicial  rent? — ’83  or  perhaps  '82.  I am 
not  certain  about  the  date. 

5908.  The  President. — Do  you  hold  all  three  farms 
from  the  same  landlord  ? — I do  not.  There  is  one,  the 
perpetuity  farm,  in  Chancery,  and  the  other  is  under 
Mr.  M'Crabe  of  Armagh. 

5909.  Is  the  perpetuity  farm  highly  rented? — 30s. 

6 d.  the  Irish  acre. 

5910.  If  it  was  under  a judicial  rent  it  would  be 
much  lower  ? — It  would  be  lower. 

5911.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — Is  that  considered  a 
high  rent  in  these  parts  ? — Except  for  really  good  land, 
it  is.  I took  this  perpetuity  directly  from  the  landlord, 
and  gave  him  a heavy  purchase. 

5912.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — It  is  15  years  ago. 

5913.  That  would  be  in  1871  ? — Yes. 

5914.  After  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes,  it 
was  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

5915.  The  President. — Have  you  had  it  all  that  time? 
— Yes. 

5916.  You  considered  it  fair  then? — Yes. 

5917.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — I suppose  you  con- 
sidered it  more  than  fair? — I gave  j£10  an  acre  for  it. 

^9 18.  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C. — That  is  for  the  tenant 
right  ?— Yes. 

5919.  The  President. — You  must  pay  something 
always  for  tenant  right,  I suppose  ? — You  pay  off  the 
arrears  into  the  landlord’s  hands  before  you  get  it. 

5920.  If  you  sold  it  now  would  you  get  what  you 
gave  for  it? — No. 

5921.  Then  with  regard  to  the  third  lease,  the  lease 
for  lives,  is  that  highly  rented?— It  is  .£1  the  Irish 
acre,  and  it  is  bad  land,  not  worth  it  at  all.  I would 
be  glad  to  hand  it  over  to  the  landlord  to-morrow  if  he 
only  gave  me  the  same  as  I gave  for  it — about  £5  an 
acre. 

5922.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — Whom  did  you  buy 
that  farm  from  ? — From  the  tenant.  I should  get  the 


same  thing  for  it,  because  I have  improved  it  in  the  Mr.  James 
meantime.  Pringle. 

5923.  The  President. — Would  you  like  to  come  in 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I certainly 
would. 

5924.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — What  was  the  date  of 
the  lease  for  lives  ? — I am  not  certain. 

5925.  Is  it  20  years  ago  ? — It  is  more  than  that. 

5926.  25? — It  is  about  that 

5927.  The  President. — You  would  like  to  come  under 
the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

5928.  Do  you  consider  it  would  be  an  injustice  to 
the  landlord  if  you  come  under  th  eAct  of  ’81  ? — Well, 

I do  not  see  that  it  could  be,  my  lord.  Of  course,  there 
is  a question  about  the  perpetuity  lease  which  I do  not 
understand.  There  is  a question  with  reference  to  it 
which  I am  not  certain  about. 

5929.  I am  talking  about  the  lease  for  lives? — 

Certainly ; I do  not  see  that  it  would  be  an  injustice 
any  more  than  if  it  were  an  ordinary  tenancy. 

5930.  There  is  nothing  you  think  in  the  one  case 
that  would  not  apply  to  the  other? — I think  that 
probably  there  might  be  something  different  in  the 
perpetuity  lease. 

5931.  Are  there  many  tenants  holding  under  leases 
in  your  district  ? — There  are  a good  many  scattered 
over  the  country. 

5932.  And  they  are  all  the  best  of  the  tenants — 
the  most  improving  men  ? — I have  always  looked  upon 
them  as  that. 

5933.  And  the  men  would  be  most  reluctant  to 
deprive  of  the  benefit  of  any  legislation  that  was 
passed? — The  lease  holders  are  the  most  deserving 
class  of  farmers. 

5934.  I do  not  intend  to  ask  you  tu,go  into  details 
with  reference  to  the  price  of  products  ? — I suppose  it 
is  hardly  necessary,  and  that  you  have  had  sufficient 
evidence  of  that  before  you  already. 

5935.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  say  particularly 
with  reference  to  that  subject? — I am  sure  you  have 
had  quite  sufficient  evidence  about  it  already;  I may 
just  say  that  I think  there  is  a very  material  decrease 
in  the  value  of  every  sort  of  produce. 

5936.  You  think  that  the  case  of  the  perpetuity 
lease  would  be  different  from  the  other? — I think 
there  might  be  something  to  be  said  on  the  other  side, 
but  I am  really  hardly  in  a position  to  say.  But  I 
think  there  is  some  slight  difference.  Of  course,  as  far 
as  I am  concerned,  if  you  take  my  own  personal  case,  I 
do  not  see  why  it  should  be  omitted,  but  I know  there 
are  strong  arguments  on  both  sides. 

5937.  You  think  it  would  be  a little  more  like  a 
head  rent  ? — I do  not  myself  see  any  injustice  in  it. 

5938.  With  regard  to  the  general  question,  are  there 
a great  number  of  perpetuities  in  Ireland? — No,  I think 
there  are  very  few.  I think  this  is  rather  exceptional. 

I know  that  in  my  own  part  of  the  country  it  is. 

5939.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  aware  that  there  was  a 
change  made  in  the  Toties  Quoties  leases^? — Yes. 

5940.  Are  you  aware  that  tenants  under  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act  were  compelled  to  take  out  perpetui- 
ties ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

I will  be  able  to  produce  evidence  about  that.  Mr. 

Pringle  does  not  seem  to  understand  this.  The  Witness. 

— If  they  were  compelled. 

5941.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  did  compel  them,  and  the 
landlord  insisted  on  compliance  with  the  Act.  The 
Witness. — Then  I think  they  should  be  entitled  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act. 

5942.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  in  many  cases  there  was  a 
good  deal  to  pay  in  costs. 

2 C 
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Oct.  86, 1888.  5943.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — There  is  no  evidence 

Mr.  James  °f  this.  It  will  be  more  regular  to  have  it  on  the  notes 
Pringle.  from  a witness.  I would  be  very  glad  to  hear  about  it, 
but  we  should  have  it  in  the  regular  way.  The  Witness. 
— I think  if  that  were  the  case  they  should  be  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

5944.  The  President. — Now  with  reference  to  the 
sliding  scale.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  if  there  was 
to  be  a resettlement  of  rent,  that  the  sliding  scale 
would  be  a good  method  to  adopt  ? — I do  not  see  that 
it  may  not.  There  may  be  an  objection,  but  I think  on 
the  whole  it  might  be  very  fair. 

5945.  In  the  last  few  years  prices  have  been  getting 
lower,  and,  of  course,  it  would  then  do  very  well  for 
the  tenants — it  would  act  in  their  favour.  But  if  the 
prices  got  up  again  would  they  then  be  willing  to  pay 
more  rent  1 — I think  that  if  there  was  a material  rise  in 
the  value  of  produce,  that  it  would  be  fair  that  he 
should  do  so. 

5946.  And  if  he  knew  that  it  came  by  a self-regulat- 
iug  process,  and  not  by  the  will  of  the  landlord  or  the 
agent,  do  you  think  that  he  would  look  upon  it  as  a 
matter  of  fair  dealing  and  not  complain  ? — I think  he 
would  not  really,  if  it  was  some  temporary  cause,  such 
as  a foreign  war ; but  I do  not  think  he  would  be 
willing  to  pay  it  if  it  was  a permanent  thing. 

5947.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  great  diffi- 
culty in  startiug  the  matter  ? — There  might,  of  course, 
have  some  difficulty ; but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  so 
great  that  it  could  not  be  surmounted. 

5948.  Would  you  wish,  if  you  were  able,  to  purchase 
any  of  your  farms  1 — Yes,  most  undoubtedly. 

5949.  And  how.  much  would  you  give  on  the  judi- 
cial rent  1 — I think  all  round  on  my  farms,  I would 
be  willing  to  give  between  17  or  18  years  purchase. 

5950.  Not  more  than  that  for  any  of  them? — I do 
not  think  so. 

5951.  I suppose  that  means  on  the  existing  rent — or 
on  a fair  rent  ? — On  what  I would  consider  a fair  rent. 

5952.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — What  would  you  con- 
sider a fair  rent? — What  the  Court  considers  a fair 
rent. 

5953.  Would  you  fix  it  at  what  the  Court  considers 
a fair  rent? — Ye». 

5954.  On  the  judicial  rent  ? — Yes. 

5955.  — The  President. — That  would  be  lowering  the 
income  of  the  landlord  ? — I daresay  it  would,  my  lord. 
But  if  it  was  invested  in  anything  else,  he  would  be 
liable  to  it. 

5956.  It  would  be  a considerable  gain  to  you,  be- 
cause even  at  20  years’  purchase  it  would  mean  a reduc- 
tion of  your  rent? — Well,  I think  that  unless  the 
tenants  get  some  relief  they  cannot  go  on. 

5957.  — You  never  entered  into  communication  with 
the  landlord  on  the  subject? — I believe  the  tenants  on 
the  estate  upon  which  I live  would  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase, but  the  estate  is  in  Chancery.  They  would  be 
willing,  but  the  estate  is  mortgaged  to  its  extreme 
•value  and  beyond  it,  and  then  there  is  a deposit  of  a 
quarter,  or  rather  one-fifth,  of  the  purchase  money. 
And  who  is  going  to  allow  that  fifth  to  remain,  we  do 
not  know?  I think  there  would  be  quite  sufficient, 
with  18  years  purchase  to  pay  it. 

5958.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — You  say  that  there 
could  be  no  deposit? — When  the  estate  is  mortgaged  to 
its  full  value,  the  question  is,  which  of  the  mortgages  is 
going  to  allow  this  amount  to  remain.  That  is  the 
very  thing  which  prevents  the  sale  in  many  cases.  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  Government  could  find  some 
means  of  changing  this  deposit  of  one-fifth,  or  of  creat- 
ing some  local  body  that  will  find  the  security  for 
the  fifth. 

5959.  In  fact,  that  there  may  be  a power  of  discre- 
tion about  this? — I know,  myself,  it  is  preventing  a 
good  deal  from  selling. 

5960.  — Where  the  estates  are  mortgaged  ? — Yes. 

5961.  With  regard  to  the  mortgages,  you  say  you 
cannot  tell  me  what  you  would  recommend  ? — I really 
could  not  tell  how  you  would  arrange. 

5962.  It  is  an  obstacle  in  this  particular  case  ? — It 


is  a great  obstacle.  You  cannot  arrange  with  the  mort- 
gagees. You  cannot  say  which  of  them  is  going  to 
allow  this  fifth  to  remain,  and,  as  a rule,  the  tenants 
want  the  full  money  advanced. 

5963.  And  you  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  this 
there  would  be  a possibility  of  making  terms  ? — I think 
so.  I will  just  give  you  au  instance,  a case  which  I 
think  is  a very  fair  one.  There  was  a perpetual 
annuity,  and  he  was  seeking  to  capitalise  it,  and  he 
said  it  could  be  done,  but  that  it  could  not  be  pur- 
chased for  less  than  23  years’  purchase.  He  wanted 
that,  but  he  might  take  a little  less. 

5964.  The  President. — I do  not  suppose  he  will  take 
17  or  18? — I do  not  believe  he  will. 

5965.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  he 
ought  to  ? — He  ought  to  take  what  would  bring  in  as 
much  as  would  be  a fair  investment. 

5966.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Could  you  not  give  a few 
years  more  purchase  ? — If  we  purchase  at  too  high  a 
rate  we  will  become  bankrupt,  we  will  not  be  able  to 
get  along  at  all.  We  might  be  induced  to  purchase  too 
high,  and  put  ourselves  in  the  same  position  as  those 
who  purchased  under  the  Church  Act. 

5967.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — The  purchase  which 
you  mention  would  be  a considerable  reduction  upon 
your  present  rent? — Yes. 

5968.  Do  you  think  it  would  not  be  reasonable  that 
you  bear  a part  in  the  loss  that  you  seem  so  ready  to 
place  upon  the  landlord,  or  upon  the  mortgagee  ? I do 
not  ask  to  place  any  loss  upon  the  mortgagee,  I think 
he  ought  to  get  as  fair  a return  as  for  any  other  safe 
security. 

5969.  Sir  James  Gaird. — There  is  one  alternative — 
increase  the  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — But  if  we  do 
that  we  pay  too  high  a rent.  It  won’t  pay  too  high  a 
rent. 

5970.  The  President. — But  you  would  not  expect  the 
landlord  to  sell  at  a loss  of  income?  I do  not  know 
that.  I really  do  not  know  that,  my  lord. 

5971.  You  would  have  all  the  loss  to  fall  upon  the 
landlord  ? — I do  not  see  that  the  laudlord  can  perfectly 
escape.  I think  the  landlord’s  property  is  depreciated 
as  well  as  everything  else.  My  father-in-law  gave 
twenty-two  years,  and  he  would  be  willing  to  take 
eighteen  years  to-morrow. 

5972.  For  the  purchase  of  the  land — not  the  tenant 
right? — No.  He  gave  twenty-two. 

5973.  And  now  you  say  he  is  willing  to  take 
eighteen  ? — Yes,  he  told  me  so  last  week. 

5974.  Has  tenant  right  any  value  here? — Yes,  my 
lord,  it  has  still 

5975.  Do  you  know  any  recent  instance  of  its  being 
sold  ? — I do  not  know  any  in  my  immediate  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  tried  lately. 

5976.  Was  there  any  offer? — It  was  very  bad,  my 
lord. 

5977.  Would  you  consider  the  tenant  right  a part  of 
the  security  upon  which  Government  might  advance 
money  ? — Certainly. 

5978.  If  there  is  no  price  for  it  at  present,  can  you 
state  to  what  extent  it  would  be  security  ? — If  things 
would  at  all  look  up  a little  better,  there  are  no  people 
more  sanguine  than  the  farmers,  and  they  would  come 
to  give  something  for  it. 

5979.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — I just  want  to  ask  you 
one  or  two  questions.  You  say  that  you  have  three 
holdings — one  a perpetuity,  one  a judicial  lease,  and  one 
for  lives  ? — Yes. 

5980.  With  regard  to  the  perpetuity  lease,  you  say 
your  rent  in  it  is  £1  per  Irish  acre? — No  ; £1  10s.  6 d. 
the  Irish  acre. 

5981.  In  the  perpetuity  ?— Yes. 

5982.  Which  did  you  say  was  £1  ? — The  lease  for 
lives.  That  is  only  £1.  I said  the  perpetuity  was 
£1  10s.  6-1 

5983.  Is  that  a fee  farm  grant? — Well,  it  is  a lease 
in  perpetuity.  I suppose  it  is. 

5984.  And  you  paid  a considerable  sum  of  money  to 
obtain  it  ? — Yes. 

5985.  How  long  ago? — I think  it  is  15  years  ago. 
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5986.  How  much  did  you  pay  to  obtain  this  per- 
petuity lease? — £10  5s.  the  Irish  acre.  It  was  at  the 
time  of  that  purchase  only  a lease  for  thirty-one  years. 
I was  going  to  do  some  building  and  make  some  further 
permanent  improvements,  and  I agreed  with  the  land- 
lord by  paying  him  that,  to  change  it  into  a lease  for 
perpetuity.  I paid  him  £300. 

5987.  So  you  paid  a premium  of  £300  to  obtain  this 
lease  at  30s.  the  acre  ? — Yes. 

5988.  So  you  did  not  think  30s.  an  acre  the  full 
value  of  the  land  ? — Except  by  paying  interest  on  that 
money.  I thought  by  allowing  4 per  cent,  on  the 
capital  invested,  that  the  rent  was  worth  it. 

5989.  What  is  the  fair  value  ? — Do  you  mean  of  the 
land  ? 

5990.  Yes?— 30s. 

5991.  The  President. — Was  the  £10  that  you  paid 
given  to  the  tenant  or  the  landlord  ? — It  was  direct  to 
the  landlord.  The  landlord  had  this  place  in  his  own 
hands ; he  had  drained  and  improved  it  to  a great  ex- 
tent, and,  if  you  remember,  land  was  selling  about  its 
very  highest  at  the  time  I purchased. 

5992.  The  Earl  of  Miltown. — How  many  acres  was 
it? — 218  statute  acres. 

5993.  Did  you  give  him  £10  per  statute  acre? — No, 
the  Irish  acre. 

5994.  What  was  the  lump  sum? — The  first  lump 
sum  was  over  £1200 — near  £1300. 

5995.  You  paid  £1300  for  the  purpose  of  becoming 
his  tenant  in  the  way  you  mention  ? — Yes. 

5996.  And  do  you  think  you  would  get  that  rent 
reduced  by  the  Land  Commission  ? — I say  so,  I have 
made  improvements,  and  spent  a lot  of  money  on  it. 

5997.  But  the  land  is  not  an  excess  of  the  Poor  Law 
Valuation  ?— It  is  about  the  same. 

5998.  That  valuation  was  made  before  the  improve- 
ments?— I do  not  think  it  was  a standard  at  all, 
because  at  the  time  that  Griffiths’  valuation  was  made 
and  was  valued  much  higher  than  it  ought  to  be. 

5999.  But  do  you  think,  apart  from  any  improve- 
ments that  you  made,  that  the  Commissioners  would 
reduce  the  rent  ?— I do  not  think  they  would  reduce  it 
much. 

6000.  Then  your  proposal  is  this,  that  having  made 
what  has  turned  out  to  be  a bad  bargain  with  the 
landlord  fifteen  years  ago,  it  i3  he  and  not  you  who  should 
sufler? — I think  we  should  suffer  mutually,  my  lord. 

6001.  You  have  just  now  said  that  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  landlord  should  not  lose?— And  no 
reasou  why  the  tenant  should  not  lose. 

6002.  Do  you  not  think  it  rather  a pity  to  allow  a 
lease  to  be  broken  when  on  the  one  hand  things  happen 
to  have  gone  badly  for  a year  or  two? — I think  we 
must  include  more  than  two  years.  I think  for  three 
or  four  years  things  have  been  gradually  going  to  the 
bad. 

6003.  But  you  took  one  of  your  own  leases  only 
three  years  ago? — Yes,  but  that  was  the  judicial  lease. 

6004.  You  fix  the  period  of  depression  three  or  four 
years  back  ?— You  said  a year  or  two,  and  what  I said 
was  that  it  was  for  a longer  period. 

6005.  But  I understood  you  to  say  just  now  three  or 
four  years  ago?— Well,  you  know  1880  was  a very  bad 
year,  when  you  said  a year  or  two  I said  that  I con- 
sidered it  was  going  on  for  a longer  period. 

6006.  And  you  propose  that  the  landlord  who,  under 
a perpetuity  lease  has  what  he  considers  to  be  too  small 
a rent  reserved  to  go  into  the  Court  to  have  it  raised  ?— 
I think  it  would  be  perfectly  fair.  I do  not  see  why  it 
should  not  apply  to  both. 

6007.  What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander  ? — Yes. 

6008.  Because  you  know  there  is  a great  amount  of 
land  held  in  fee  farm  grant?— We  ought  to  treat  the 
one  the  same  as  the  other.  The  Land  Act  enabled  the 
landlord  to  have  the  rent  fixed  as  well  as  the  tenant, 
and  if  you  break  the  lease,  I do  not  see  why  you  should 
not  do  the  same. 

6009.  You  clear  yourself  at  any  rate  by  saying  that 
the  landlord  should  be  admitted  the  same  as  the  tenant ; 


in  fact,  that  all  leases  should  be  done  away  with? — 
Virtually  so.  I have  said  that  this  question  would  be 
very  hard  to  decide. 

6010.  I thought  that  was  what  you  meant? — A per- 
petuity lease  is  a thing  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

6011.  Now  let  us  go  on  to  the  second  lease — to  this 
judicial  lease.  When  was  that  fixed  ? Three  years  ago 
I think  you  said? — Yes. 

6012.  And  at  your  own  suggestion  ? — Yes. 

6013.  Who  was  it  that  fixed  the  rent? — I did. 

6014.  What  do  you  propose  now? — I really  do  not 
know.  I am  not  very  much  inclined  to  revise  the  full 
rent  at  present,  but  would  be  more  inclined  to  create 
peasant  proprietary,  and  get  the  dual  ownership — I 
have  not  mentioned  it  before — to  cease.  It  would  be  a 
needless  thing  to  go  on  in  this  way,  refixing  the 
rents. 

6015.  Quite  so,  and  it  would  be  a monstrously  un- 
fair thing  ? — I think  so. 

6016.  That  after  the  rent  is  fixed  upon  the  tenant’s 
own  valuation,  and  he  has  two  very  bad  years,  that  he 
should  alter  it  again  for  fifteen  years  ? — I do  not  think 
it  can  be  argued  in  that  direction. 

6017.  You  would  give  what  you  consider  a fair 
amount  of  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rent  of  that 
holding? — Yes. 

6018.  With  regard  to  the  lease  for  lives,  it  was 
fixed  when  ? — I suppose  about  1 860. 

6019.  It  was  fixed  then  at  £1  the  Irish  acre? — Yes ; 
it  is  not  good  land. 

6020.  Do  you  think  you  would  get  that  reduced  by 
the  Court? — Yes. 

6021.  Did  you  pay  a premium  for  it? — Yes;  £5  an 
acre.  It  was  in  the  same  hands  as  the  perpetuity 
holding. 

6022.  The  President — Did  it  belong  to  the  same 
landlord  ? — No  ; but  the  landlord  who  had  this  property 
was  putting  out  these  tenants  out  of  this  farm,  and  he 
got  this  farm,  with  the  lease,  transferred  to  same 
tenants,  and  he  took  another  lease  from  this  landlord 
and  improved  it  a little. 

6023.  Therefore,  you  paid  £5  purchase  to  the 
tenant,  and  not  to  the  landlord? — Yes. 

6024.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — 1860  was  uot  a pro- 
sperous agricultural  year ; it  was  very  much  the  same 
as  this? — Yes  ; it  was  more  prosperous  before  that. 

6025.  You  paid  £5  an  acre? — Yes. 

6026.  If  you  cast  your  eye  over  the  prices  of  agri- 
cultural produce  in  the  year  1860  you  will  find  that  it 
was  a very  bad  year;  much  the  same  as  now.  It  was 
a very  bad  year? — I cannot  give  the  exact  year.  I 
said  it  was  about  then.  However,  I do  not  think  things 
were  very  prosperous  at  the  time  that  I took  it. 

6027.  At  all  events,  in  the  years  1861,  1862,  1863, 
and  up  to  1864,  prices  seem  to  have  ruled  very  much 
the  same  as  now.  You  will  find  that  if  you  look  at  this 
return  ? — I think  you  are  going  too  far  back.  That 
was  not  the  time  when  I took  it  from  the  landlord. 

6028.  How  long  ago  is  that? — Between  twelve  and 
fifteen  years  ago. 

6029.  Well,  of  course,  that  is  a very  different  story? 
— You  were  making  a mistake. 

6030.  I am  making  a mistake  as  far  as  you  are  con- 
cerned, but  I am  not  making  a mistake  as  far  as  the 
prices  are  concerned  ? — Just  so. 

6031.  Or  the  then  tenant  ? — Yes. 

6032.  He  got  it  at  a rent  which,  as  far  as  the  prices 
were  concerned,  was  about  the  same  as  now? — Yes. 

6033.  You  think  you  might  get  a reduction  upon 
that  farm  if  you  went  into  the  Court  now  ? — Yes. 

■ 6034.  Now,  1 understand  you  to  say  that  you  are 
rather  disposed  to  doubt  the  valne  of  the  sliding  scale  1' 
— I have  not  said  that,  my  lord. 

6035.  What  basis  would  you  form  it  upon  ? — On  the 
prices  covered  by  a certain  number  of  years. 

6036.  And  would  you  have  a period  for  which  they 
would  be  refixed  ? — Well,  perhaps  so. 

6037.  About  the  same  arrangement  as  now  ? — Yes,  it 
would  be  a more  easy  way  to  do  it. 

6038.  Are  you  aware  that  under  the  old  perpetuity 
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o<*.  -2c,  1886.  leases — under  the  Church  leases  there  is  a provision 
Mr.  James  which  has  never  been  acted  upon  ? 

Pringle.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  is  in  the  College  lease. 

6039.  The  Earl  of  Milltmon. — And  the  church  lease 
(to  Witness).  Would  not  that  security  prove  that  the 
tenant  would  rather  have  the  rents  fixed  to  have  done 
with  it? — I am  firmly  convinced  that  you  will  never 
settle  the  land  question  in  Ireland  by  fixing  rents  on  a 
sliding  scale,  or  by  any  other  way  except  by  peasant 
proprietary.  That  is  the  only  way  I believe. 

6040.  And  to  carry  that  out  in  the  quickest  and  most 
satisfactory  manner — so  for  as  anything  can  be  satis- 
factory, would  you  advocate  a new  valuation  or  the 
purchase  money  being  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  judicial 
rent  ? — That  is  a question  that  I could  hardly  decide. 
I think  it  might  be  really  better  to  have  a new  value. 
The  only  thing  is  that  it  would  delay  things  and  make 
it  much  more  expensive.  I mean  to  go  all  over  that 
again.  They  could  come  to  terms  on  the  present 
judicial  rent. 

6041.  With  regard  to  the  expense,  I am  supposing 
that  the  Government  would  undertake  the  expense  as 
on  the  previous  occasion  of  fixing  a fair  rental  ? — I dare 
say  it  would  be  more  satisfactory,  but  I do  not  know 
why  the  price  could  not  be  arranged  at  present,  although 
I think  the  judicial  rents  very  unfair  at  present. 

6042.  Is  there  general  satisfaction  with  the  way  in 
which  the  rents  are  fixed  now  ? — There  was  general 
satisfaction  with  regard  to  the  Land  Act  at  the  time 
they  were  fixed,  but  there  was  general  dissatisfaction  in 
the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent  by  the  Land  Court. 

6043.  Do  you  mean  on  both  the  part  of  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  1 — I think  the  tenants  were  moderately 
well  satisfied  with  the  rents  under  the  Land  Act. 

6044.  The  President. — And  the  landlords  also? — I 
thiuk  so  also.  In  the  first  year  they  were  satisfied,  but 
afterwards  they  were  not. 

6045.  The  Earl  of  Mil/town. — Were  both  parties  dis- 
satisfied with  the  fixing  of  the  rents  in  other  years  1 — 
Yes,  I have  heard  landlords  say  that  there  was  not  a bit 
of  difference  made  when  it  was  a low  rent  or  a high  rent. 

6046.  Was  there  a belief  that  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  the  principle  upon  which  Land  Commis- 
sioners proceeded  ? — Yes.  The  people  said  they  could 
not  understand  upon  what  basis  they  went  upon  in 
fixing  the  rent. 

6047.  That  has  been  the  opinion  of  practical  men  ? 
Yes ; it  has  been  a great  deal  discussed,  and  it  seems 
very  difficult  to  understand  it. 

6048.  Were  there  periods  when  they  constantly  fixed 
them  too  high,  and  periods  when  they  fixed  them  low 
for  no  particular  reason  ? — I think  so,  but  they  did  not 
differ  very  materially.  I often  asked  them  how  it  was 
they  did  not  consider  the  cases  of  bad  and  good  land, 
and  they  said  the  reason  was  that  the  reductions  they 
were  inclined  to  give  upon  the  bad  land  would  look  too 
glaring.  I told  them  that  the  bad  land  in  Ireland  is 
worth  nothing.  We  have  no  land  in  Ireland  except 
mountains  that  is  not  valued.  T know  places  that  I 
would  not  take  a present  of,  and  they  are  all  valued. 

6049.  Except  for  sporting  purposes? — We  cannot 
preserve  them  perfectly  in  our  part  of  the  country. 
The  only  thing  would  be  to  reforrest  them. 

6050.  That  should  be  undertaken  by  some  public 
body? — I do  not  think  it  could  be  taken  up  by  the 
tenants. 

6051.  It  would  be  a great  improvement  to  the 
country  ? — It  is  a thing  I think  the  country  should  take 
up.  There  are  tracts  of  land  that  appear  to  me  to  be 
perfectly  worthless  for  anything  else. 

6052.  And  that  would  do  for  this  purpose? — Yes; 

I think,  if  the  tenants  had  capital  to  carry  it  out,  that 
it  would  pay  them. 

6053.  Is  there  any  general  desire  amongst  the  people 
in  your  neighbourhood  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — Yes. 

6054.  Quite  apart  from  any  other  desire  to  get  an 
immediate  reduction  in  their  rents  1 — There  is  a desire 
amongst  them  to  become  their  own  landlords. 

6055.  They  wish  that? — Yes,  and  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain further  that  they  would  be  more  anxious  still,  if 


the  time  could  be  extended,  so  that  it  would  give  them 
more  immediate  relief. 

6056.  Would  it,  in  your  opinion,  be  a desirable 
thing  to  extend  the  time? — Yes. 

6057.  You  do  not  think  that  it  would  tend  to  reduce 
the  security  to  the  State  ? — I do  not. 

6058.  And  you  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible  ? — I 
think  it  well  that  the  next  generation  should  have 
something  to  pay. 

6059.  Do  you  think  many  of  the  tenants  would  be 
desirous  to  put  down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  ? 
— Yes,  if  they  had  it,  but  very  few  of  them  have. 

6060.  Under  the  condition  of  getting  a longer  time 
to  pay  ? — I think  those  who  could  would  do  it. 

6061.  But  very  few  of  them  have  it  ? — Very  few. 

6062.  You  do  not  think  that  the  money  in  the 
savings  banks  and  on  deposit  comes  from  the  tenant 
farmers  ? — Not  from  the  tenant  farmer’s  generally. 
They  come  from  a few  tenant  farmers,  who  are  em- 
barked in  something  else.  They  do  not  come  from  the 
majority  of  the  tenant  farmers. 

6063.  But  take  it  for  granted  for  one  moment  that 
some  of  it  is  in  the  possession  of  the  tenaut  farmers. 
Would  it  not  be  well  to  encourage  them  to  invest  it  in 
their  own  land  ? — Yes,  and  I would  try  to  encourage 
those  who  have  it  to  do  so.  I would  encourage  them 
to  invest  it. 

6064.  It  is  a great  misfortune  that  in  a country  like 
Ireland,  where  the  expenditure  of  capital  is  required  so 
urgently,  that  30  millions  should  be  locked  up  in  the 
savings  banks  and  deposits  bearing  a small  rate  of 
interest? — It  is  a very  great  mistake  and  a very  great 
pity.  I think  the  extension  of  the  time  and  the  giving 
to  the  tenants  immediate  relief  is  the  direction  in 
which  the  tenants  would  most  wish  to  go. 

6065.  Mr  Knipe. — Speaking  of  these  judicial  rents, 
you  say  it  would  be  unfair  to  interfere  with  them 
until  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  ? — His  lordship 
said  it  would  not  be  a good  thiug  to  interfere  with 
them  every  three  or  four  years,  and  I said  that  it  would 
be  a most  injudicious  thing. 

6066.  But  the  same  principle  would  apply  to  the 
leases  that  have  been  taken  out  and  were  in  existence 
before  the  judicial  leases? — The  leases  have  been  longer 
in  existence,  and  probably  the  people  who  have  them 
are  suffering  more. 

6067.  Are  uot  they  bound  to  pay  the  rent  in  those 
leases  ? — Of  course,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

6068.  And  notwithstanding  that  fact  you  would 
recommend  that  the  old  lease-holders  should  he  admitted 
to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act,  and  you  would  not  give 
the  judicial  leaseholders  the  same  privilege  ? — I did  not 
say  that  those  paying  the  judicial  rents  must  necessarily 
pay  for  fifteen  years,  no  matter  what  happens,  but  that  it 
would  not  do  to  have  a change  every  two  or  three  years. 

6069.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Sub-Commission  has 
found  it  necessary  to  give  10  to  15  per  cent,  additional 
reductions  ? 

The  Earl  of  Milltown. — We  have  no  evidence  of  that. 

Mr.  Knipe. — We  have  it  from  the  Commissioners 
themselves. 

The  Earl  of  Milltown. — No  Commisioner  gave  these 
figures. 

6070.  Mr.  Knipe. — We  have  them  7 to  15  (to 
Witness)  at  all  events  the  Commissioners  have  been 
giving  additional  reductions? — Yes. 

6071.  And  in  some  cases  the  landlords  have  given 
reductions  upon  the  judicial  rents  themselves? — Yes. 

6072.  Well,  taking  all  this  into  account,  would  it 
lead  you  to  believe  that  the  rents  from  1881  to  1885 
were  high  rents  now  ? — Yes,  but  you  could  not  revise 
them  every  three  or  four  years.  I would  rather  have 
something  more  definite. 

6073.  At  all  events,  as  a practical  farmer,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  pay  rents  last  year  and 
this  year  than  it  was  in  the  year  1881,  or  down  to 
1885? — I should  say  so  most  decidedly.  I think  that 
is  the  general  opinion.  I certainly  say  that  the  rents 
fixed  three  or  four  years  ago  are  now  too  high. 
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6074.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — For  the  present  year? 

— Yes.  I think  there  should  be  something  more 

permanent. 

6075.  Mr.  Knipc. — What  great  prospect  is  there  in 
the  future  that  prices  will  go  up  ? — I do  not  see  it.  I 
think  that  the  Legislature  should  go  in  the  other 
direction  of  peasant  proprietary. 

6076.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  lease-holders- 
Don’t  you  think  in  the  case  of  leases,  when  a tenant 
holds  at  a low  rent,  that  he  or  his  predecessor  had  given 
some  consideration  for  that  lease  at  some  time  past? — 

I take  it  that  would  come  before  the  Court — that  the 
evidence  would  bring  that  before  the  Court,  if  he  had 
done  so. 

6077.  Would  it  be  fair  to  throw  upon  the  landlord 
the  onus  of  proving  that  he  did  not  give  a fine,  and,  in 
the  absence  of  proof,  that  it  should  be  taken  for 
"ranted  that  there  had  been  a consideration  given? 
— It  certainly  would. 

6078.  Your  father-in-law  I believe  is  a landlord? — 
Yes. 

6079.  And  you  had  a conversation  with  him  lately? 

* —Yes. 

6080.  He  gave  22  years’  purchase  for  his  land? — 
Yes. 

6081.  He  has  quite  a number  of  tenants,  I suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

6082.  Is  he  willing  to  take  18  years’  purchase  for  it 
now? 

The  Earl  of  Milltown. — I think  this  is  pure  hearsay, 
and  we  should  always  get  these  things  as  evidence  from 
the  person  who  knows  it  to  be  a fact ; not  that  I doubt 
Mr  Pringle’s  word  for  a moment,  but  you  see  we  know 
nothing  of  the  circumstances.  These  might  be  a 
miserable  set  of  tenants  that  a man  would  be  glad  to 
get  rid  of.  What  a person  told  him  would  not  do  as 
evidence. 

The  Witness. — Well,  you  need  not  take  the  name. 
If  you  wish  you  can  take  it  that  I know  a man  who 
purchased  at  22  years,  and  who  is  willing  now  to  take 
18  for  it. 

Mr.  Knipe. — His  father-in-law  could  be  got  in  the 
meantime. 

The  Earl  of  Milltown. — I will  be  very  glad  to  see 
him.  There  are,  of  course,  different  circumstances 
which  greatly  bear  upon  a case. 

6083.  Sir  James  Caird. — (To  Witness).  "When  did  he 
make  that  purchase? — I am  not  sure  of  the  date.  I 
think  25  years  ago. 

6084.  Mr  Knipe. — Perhaps  it  may  be  a little  less? — 
I do  not  know. 

6085.  There  are  one  or  two  items  here  about 
which  we  have  not  yet  got  much  evidence.  For 
instance,  flax  and  grass  seed.  Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  cultivation  of  flax  and  grass  seed  ? — I know 
nothing  about  grass  seed,  but  if  you  take  the  average 
for  the  last  four  or  five  years  in  flax,  I think  you  will 
find  that  between  the  price  and  the  yield,  it  would  be 
reduced  about  30  or  35  per  cent. 

6086.  The  Earl  of  Milltovm. — What  average  do  you 
take  ? — Take  six  years. 

6087.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  flax  extensively  cultivated 
iff  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  and  is  still. 

6088.  The  farmers  depend  a great  deal  upon  it? — Yes, 
they  will  feel  it  very  much  this  year.  Some  of  them 
were  in  the  habit  of  paying  their  rents  out  of  it.  There 
was  a pretty  good  yield  last  year,  but  it  is  very  bad  this 
year. 

6089.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — What  do  you  say  the 
prices  are  now? — Mill-scutched,  about  5s.  3c i.  in  our 
neighbourhood. 

6090.  5s.  3d.  for  how  much? — 14  lbs. 

6091.  The  President. — That  would  be  about  50 s.  on 
the  quantity  stated  in  this  list? — Yes,  there  are  8 stones 
in  the  cwt. — about  50s.  per  cwt. 

6092.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
prices  this  year? — It  was  of  this  year  I was  speaking. 

6093.  I thought  that  was  the  average  for  a number 
of  years  you  mentioned  ? — No,  this  year. 

6094.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — Last  year  it  was  55 s.  ? 


— It  was  a little  higher.  It  was  a better  article,  and  0cl-  -*■ 1S8f>- 
there  was  a better  yield.  ^Ir  james 

6095.  In  1852  it  was  49s.  ? — Yes.  Pringle. 

6096.  That  was  the  year  of  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — 

Yes.  I remember  selling  flax  myself  at  15s.  9 d.,  but  I 
cannot  remember  the  year  in  which  that  was. 

6097.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  it  gone  down  for  the  last 
few  years? — Yes,  and  there  is  not  a good  yield, 
and  I believe  the  people  all  sowed  flax,  because 
they  were  calculating  upon  raising  the  rent  out 
of  it. 

6098.  Do  you  know  much  about  grass  seed? — No, 

I do  not.  I will  hand  you  in  this  table  of  prices  in 
Omagh : — 


Average  Prices  of  Farm  Produce  in  Omagli  Market,  taken  from 
the  Tyrone  Constitution. 


5 Years  ending 

1879. 

1884. 

1885.  | 

1886.  | 

Dec.  Oats  per  14  lb.. 

,,  Flax  ,,  6s.  9tl. 

„ Potatoes ,,  5d. 

June.  Butter,  per  lb.,  lid. 
1 Dec.  Pork,  112  lbs.,  43s.  6 d. 

9d. 

5s.  11  d. 
i\d. 
lOAd. 
48s. 

7 id.  i 

6s.  9rf.  | 
3d. 
7id. 
88s.  6d. 

74d.  | 

5s.  7 id.  | 
3 id. 
7Jd. 

37 s.  6d. 

6099.  Have  store  cattle  gone  down  badly? — Yes, 
very  much. 

6100.  Do  the  farmers  in  your  locality  depend  very 
much  upon  youug  stock  ?— Yes;  the  small  farmers  have 
the  pull  over  the  large  farmers.  They  had  the  advan- 
tage over  the  large  farmers,  but  now  they  seem  to  be  all 
on  a par. 

6101.  Are  they  considerably  reduced  in  price? — 
Yes. 

6102.  How  much? — They  are  down  to  £6  or  £7. 
I should  say  about  35  per  cent. 

6103.  The  Earl  of  Milltown. — You  are  now  speaking 
of  two-year-olds? — About  that. 

6104.  What  are  they  now? — The  price  of  two-year- 
olds  now  depends  upon  the  district  of  country.  Of 
course,  cattle  from  the  mountains  would  be  £5  to 
£7  10s. 

6105.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  the  difference  between 
last  year  and  now  be  £'2  or  £3  apiece? — Not  within 
the  year,  but  for  a longer  period  it  would  be. 

6106.  You  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  proper  thing 
would  be  to  establish  a peasant  proprietary? — I am 
thoroughly  convinced  of  that. 

6107.  Have  you  thought  how  that  could  be  effec- 
tively brought  about? — I have  not  thought  about  the 
working  machinery ; but  I say  that  the  time  should  be 
extended  from  49  years  to  70  or  80. 

6108.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  would  be  as 
willing  to  sell  in  the  north  as  they  are  in  the  south  or 
west  of  Ireland  ? — I know  a number  of  landlords  who 
are  anxious  enough  to  sell  at  present. 

6109.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  the  same  price 
as  in  the  other  parts? — If  we  are  to  judge  from  the  sale 
on  the  Derry  property,  I think  they  would. 

6110.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  a necessity 
to  create  any  court  or  local  body  to  interfere  ? — I should 
not  go  on  for  compulsory  sales.  The  only  sales  I would 
have  compulsory  would  be  those  mortgaged  up  to  three- 
fourths  of  their  value,  and  all  public  companies.  I mean 
estates  mortgaged  or  with  annuities  or  payments  up  to 
three-fourths  of  their  value.  These  are  virtually  out  of 
the  hands  of  their  proprietors  at  the  present  time. 

6111.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — What  with  regard  to  the 

companies’  estates? — Well,  of  course,  as  regards  the 
companies,  they  are  in  the  way  that  they  always  were; 
but  estates  mortgaged  to  three-fourths  of  their  value  are 
practically  out  of  the  hands  of  their  real  owners,  and 
there  is  no  one  to  see  that  the  tenants  are  fairly  treated. 
They  are  in  the  hands  of  a receiver 

6112.  That  is  not  the  case  with  the  companies  ? — No, 
but  still  I think  the  companies  should  be  compelled  to 
part. 

6113.  Mr.  Knipe. — Where  the  landlord  was  willing 
to  sell  and  the  majority  of  the  tenants  willing  to 
buy,  would  you  compel  the  minority  to  buy? — 
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Oct.  ;e,  1886.  I tbink  that,  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act,  when  a cer- 
Mr  James  tain  number  of  tenants  agree,  the  estate  can  be  sold, 
Pringle.  and  an  outsider  can  buy  the  remainder. 

6114.  The  President. — Is  that  compulsory  ? — Where 
a certain  part  stands  over.  Another  thing  I would 
remark  is  this,  that  although  not  going  in  for  compulsory 
sale,  I think  it  is  only  fair  that  the  tenants  living 
on  properties  not  sold  should  be  allowed  to  have  their 
rent  revised. 

- 6115.  In  order  to  prevent  jealousies? — Yes.  If  I 

live  on  a property  which  is  sold  at  18  or  20  years’  pur- 
chase, there  is  a material  reduction  in  my  yearly  pay- 
ment. My  brother  is  living  on  a property  where  the 
landlord  will  not  sell,  and  he  is  compelled  to  pay  the 
judicial  rent. 

6116.  Lord  Mitttown. — What  is  your  proposal  to 
remedy  it? — To  allow  those  on  a property  where  the 
landlord  won’t  sell  to  have  their  rents  readjusted. 

6117.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  should  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  the  same  kind  ? — Let  them  come  into  the 
Court  to  have  the  same  thing. 

6118.  That  you  should  have  a judicial  rent  fixed 
instead? — Yes;  upon  those  estates  where  they  will  not 
sell. 

6119.  Would  that  not  be  uncommonly  like  compul- 
sion upon  those  landlords  to  sell  ? — It  would  be  like  a 
side-wind.  But  I do  not  see  how  you  will  get  out  of  it. 
It  would  not  be  fair  to  tenants  who  were  paying  the 
full  judicial  rents  for  fifteen  years,  to  have  others  who 
were  living  just  across  the  march  differently  circum- 
stanced, and  not  paying  so  much. 

6120.  The  President. — Supposing  a plan  of  compul- 
sory purchase  fixed,  would  you  consider  it  any  hardship 
to  the  tenants  if  the  value  were  settled  by  Commis- 
sioners?— I would  be  quite  willing.  I am  convinced 
that  that  will  be  the  final  settlement  of  the  question. 

6121.  You  would  pay  whatever  price  the  Commis- 
sioners would  say  was  a fair  price  ? — I would.  I would 
go  in  strongly  for  extending  the  time,  and  for  advancing 
the  money  at  as  low  a rate  possible,  so  that  there  should 
be  as  much  relief  as  possible. 

6122.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mentioned,  I think,  that 
the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners  with  regard  to  the 
value  of  good  land  did,  but  that  their  decisions  with 
regard  to  the  inferior  land  did  not  ? — Yes,  it  was  con- 
sidered fair  in  my  part  of  the  country.  Of  course,  T am 
only  speaking  with  regard  to  my  own  district,  so  far  as 
the  good  land  was  concerned. 

6123.  But  on  the  inferior  lands  the  tenants  were  not 
satisfied  with  their  decisions? — Not  at  all  satisfied,  and 
I do  not  see  why  they  should  be. 

6124.  Has  that  in  any  way  affected  the  proportion  of 
tenants  on  good  land  and  on  inferior  land  who  have 
made  application  to  the  Court  to  have  their  rents 
revised  ? — I could  not  say. 

6125.  Would  the  effect  of  that  becoming  known  be 
likely  to  result  in  this,  that  the  tenants  on  inferior  land 
would  hesitate  about  going  before  the  Court? — Well,  I 
think  they  would  go  into  Court  to  get  some  relief. 

6126.  But  they  would  uot  go  in  in  the  same  large 
numbers  as  if  the  land  they  held  was  good  land? — 
No. 

6127.  The  fact  is  I suppose  that  good  land  can 
scarcely  be  undervalued,  and  good  land  can  hardly  he 
put  at  too  low  a price? — Well,  that  is  the  extreme  of  the 
principle. 

6128.  It  is,  in  fact,  you  think,  hardly  possible  for  the 
valuer  not  to  make  an  error  of  that  kind  ? — They  put  a 
very  unfair  rent  on  bad  land.  How  they  arrived  at  it 
we  never  could  understand,  and  we  do  not  under- 
stand it. 

6129.  You  speak  of  the  impossibility  of  making  a 
profit  out  of  poor  land  even  with  capital? — Yes. 

6130.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that  kind  of  land? 
— Yes.  I live  in  the  co.  Monoghan,  and  I reclaimed 
some  land. 

6131.  Was  that  the  case  with  some  other  people 
there  ? — Yes.  I could  not  make  anything  out  of  it. 

6132.  The  money  was  thrown  away  trying  to  improve 
it  ? — It  was. 


6133.  Would  yon  suppose  that  the  same  thing  -would 
apply  to  a great  deal  of  the  congested  districts  as  they 
are  called?— Yes,  with  the  present  prices  and  the  foreign 
competition  you  cannot  make  it  pay.  I think  there 
could  be  a lot  of  good  done  by  the  reafforesting  of 
Ireland,  and  perhaps  there  could  be  something  done  by 
letting  it  in  allotments  to  labouring  men,  where  they 
would  try  to  reclaim  it,  without  any  rent,  and  withont 
investing  much  capital. 

6134.  Then  I suppose  you  conclude  there  would  be 
a safe  security  for  the  government  to  invest  in  the  land 
for  that  purpose? — I do  not  see  what  security  they  would 
have  for  the  very  bad  lands  of  Ireland. 

6135.  Have  you  knowledge  of  whether  or  not  the 
people  living  upon  such  lands  have  any  wish  to  emi- 
grate?— I do  not  know. 

6136.  The  President. — Are  rents  being  pretty  well 
paid  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I suppose  they  consider 
them  fairly  paid.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  unwilling- 
ness to  pay  if  the  people  had  the  money,  but  I am  afraid 
this  year  there  will  be  a good  number  who  will  not  be 
able  to  pay. 

6137.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  combination 
against  the  payment  of  rents? — Not  much.  There  is  of 
course  the  National  Party,  but  there  is  not  much  com- 
bination against  the  payment  of.  rent. 

6138.  The  President. — Is  there  any  boycotting? — 
Very  slight.  I am  aware  that  the  National  Party — or 
the  Roman  Catholics,  I might  say — were  uot  favourable 
to  purchase,  because  they  got  the  impression  that  they 
were  going  to  buy  at  seven  or  eight  years’  purchase. 

6139.  Lord  Mitttown. — Are  they  getting  to  believe 
that? — Yes. 

6140.  Is  that  since  the  rejection  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  ? — Well  I do  not  know. 

6141.  The  President. — With  regard  to  the  labourers 
— how  many  do  you  employ  ? — I do  not  cultivate  very 
much.  I only  keep  about  six  permanent  men. 

6142.  With  regard  to  the  conditions  of  the  labourers 
in  general — do  you  think  it  would  be  affected  if  the 
tenants  became  owners  of  their  farms.  Would  they  be 
any  worse  off  than  at  present  ? — I do  not  see  why  they 
should. 

6143.  Do  they  not  at  present  receive  employment 
from  the  landlords? — I do  not  know  that  they  do — 
except  these  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  I do  not  believe 
that  the  labourers  in  the  country,  personally,  would  be 
very  much  affected. 

6144.  The  labourers  on  the  demesnes? — Yes,  it  might 
he  a loss  to  these  people. 

6145.  But  not  with  regard  to  the  mass  of  the  labourers 
in  the  country  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Labourers  in  my 
part  of  the  country  are  better  off  now.  Wages  are 
better  and  things  are  cheaper. 

6146.  What  are  the  wages? — I give  9s.  a week  all 
the  year  round. 

6147.  Lord  Mitttown. — Is  that  with  or  without  a 
house? — Of  course,  the  carman  and  groom,  &c.,  have  a 
house.  The  ordinary  labour  has  none.  He  gets  9s., 
without  a house. 

6148.  Wages  with  you  are  less  than  in  Derry?  I 
do  not  know. 

6149.  It  was  9s.,  with  a house  there  ? — I do  not  know. 

6150.  Sir  James  Caird. — Compared  with  twenty 
years  ago,  what  is  the  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  generally  ? — I commenced  to  farm  about  that 
time,  and  I must  say  I think  he  is  now  in  a much 
better  position. 

6151.  His  wages  are  better,  and  his  means  of  pur- 
chasing greater  ? — Quite  so.  Of  course,  there  are  con- 
gested districts,  where  the  labourers  have  some  difficulty 
in  finding  employment ; but  in  my  own  district  there  is 
no  difficulty  at  all. 

6152.  Are  you  aware  whether  they  feel  themselves 
neglected  in  any  way  in  the  course  of  land  legislation  ? 
— Not  at  all  in  my  locality. 

6153.  They  do  not  in  any  way  participate  in  the 
results  of  the  change  in  the  relations  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — Do  you  mean  that  they  do  not  care  for 
the  change  ? 
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6154.  I mean  that  they  did  not  get  auy  benefit  from 
It  ? — I must  say,  for  my  part,  that  they  do  not  seem 
interested  in  it. 

6155.  They  do  not  feel  as  if  they  had  been  left  out 
of  consideration  ? — I never  heard  them  say  so. 

6156.  Do  you  think  they  are  anxious  to  have  these 
changes  carried  out? — If  they  are  not  anxious,  they  are 
at  least  indifferent.  I think  they  believe  that  in  conse- 
quence of  these  changes  the  farmer  would  be  able  to 
employ  them  better. 

6157.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  any  resident  gentry 
in  your  neighbourhood? — Not  many  now. 

6158.  — You  say  there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  labourers 
getting  employment  ? — Yes. 

6159.  Then,  so  far  as  your  district  is  concerned,  they 
are  not  dependent  upon  the  gentry  1 — No. 

6160.  Mr  Knife. — Would  the  farmers,  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  lands,  be  likely,  do  you  think,  to  employ 
more  labour  if  these  changes  were  made  ? — I think  the 
general  impression  amongst  the  labourers  is  that  the 
farmers  would  be  able  to  pay  them  better,  and  would 
be  in  a more  prosperous  condition.  But  I am  aware 
that  some  farmers  have  cut  down  the  number  of  their 
labourers  recently — they  could  not  afford  to  keep  them. 

6161.  The  President. — Have  you  been  a member  of 
the  Board  of  Guardians  ? — Yes,  but  I did  not  attend 
very  well.  I am  an  ex-officio  member. 

6162.  How  far  do  you  think  the  working  of  the  act 


would  be  expedited  by  providing  security  through  the  0ct ■ 2».  isse. 
intervention  of  the  local  authority  ? Do  you  think  the  j[r 
local  authorities  should  intervene  in  the  way  of  giving  Pringle, 
security? — Well,  unless  there  was  some  means  of  giving 
security  for  the  one-fifth  of  the  deposit  in  the  shape  I 
have  mentioned. 

6163.  But  do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to 
intervene  ? — That  is  a thing  with  reference  to  which  I 
could  not  give  an  opinion. 

6164.  Mr  Neligan.  — Can  you  form  an  opinion 
whether,  as  a rule,  the  Commissioners  sitting  uuder  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  commanded  the  confidence  of  your 
district  ? — I cannot  say  they  commanded  confidence, 
because  I think  their  decisions  were  open  to  criticism. 

6165.  Were  many  of  them  appealed  from? — Yes,  a 
good  many. 

6166.  What  was  the  result  of  the  appeal? — The 
majority  of  them,  I think,  were  confirmed.  A per- 
centage of  them  were  reduced. 

6167.  As  a rule,  the  decisions  of  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners stood  the  test  of  appeal  ? — Very  fairly,  I.  think. 

6168.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  confidence  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  ? — That  is  just 
it.  There  is  no  extraordinary  confidence. 

6169.  I suppose  it  is  just  as  hard  to  understand  the 
principle  upon  which  they  act  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  ? — I think  very  much  the  same 
indeed. 


Mr.  James  Brown,  of  Donaghmore,  Tyrone,  examined. 


6170.  The  President. — I believe,  Mr  Brown,  you  are 
a tenant  farmer? — I am,  my  Lord. 

6171.  Where? — Donaghmore,  near  Dongannan. 

6172.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — About  200 
acres. 

6173.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  tenure? — I hold.it 
every  way.  I am  owuer,  and  I am  also  tenant  under  a 
judicial  lease  for  a portion.  I am  owner,  principally. 

6174.  Are  you  a leaseholder  besides? — I am  a 
perpetuity  leaseholder. 

6175.  Do  you  farm  your  own  land  or  have  you 
tenants  under  you? — I have  no  tenants — or  at  least, 
practically  none. 

6176.  When  was  your  judicial  rent  fixed? — It  was 
fixed  about  four  years  ago,  I think. 

6177.  In  the  year  1882? — About  that. 

6178.  Did  you  think  it  was  a fair  rent  at  the  time  it 
was  fixed  1 — I did. 

6179.  Are  you  able  to  pay  it  now  out  of  your 
earnings? — Well  the  portion  of  it  which  I hold  in  that 
way  I look  upon  as  accommodation  land,  which  I would 
continue  to  hold,  even  if  it  did  not  pay.  I do  not  hold 
it  so  much  for  profit  as  for  accommodation,  so  that  it 
is  scarcely  a fair  illustration  of  the  value  of  the  land 
itself.  It  is  only  a small  portion  of  my  own  holding, 
and  it  was  fixed  at  what  I consider  a fair  rent,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  would  be  here  a very  high  rent  on 
account  of  being  an  accommodation.  It  is  close  to  the 
village  in  which  I live. 

6180.  You  are  willing  on  that  account  to  pay  more 
than  usual  for  it? — Yes. 

6181.  Then  with  regard  to  the  perpetuity — how  long 
ago  was  that  created? — It  was  created  about  1815,  I 
think.  I think  it  was  so  far  back  as  that.  It  was  at 
the  time  of  the  French  war,  in  which  prices  were  very 
high.  The  landlord  then  granted  perpetuity  leases  to 
his  tenants. 

6182.  When  did  you  buy? — Part  of  it  we  held  back 
50  or  60  years.  My  father  bought. 

6183.  Is  it  much  higher  rented  than  the  rest? — Yes, 
it  is  what  we  look  upon  as  excessive.  It  is  £ 24  0s.  4 d. 
English. 

6184.  Lord  MilUoim. — You  bought  this  60  years 
ago  1 — My  father  did. 

6185.  The  President. — Of  course,  if  it  was  admitted 
within  the  operations  of  the  Land  Act,  the  rent  would 
be  reduced  ? — Yes  ic  would. 


6186.  Looking  at  it  fairly,  do  you  thiuk  there  would  Mr.  James 
be  an  undue  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  landlord  Brown 
by  admitting  you  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — Of  course 

that  opens  up  a question  with  regard  to  the  men  who 
have  bought  on  certain  terms  on  the  faith  of  its  being 
perpetual — whether  the  landlord  or  he  should  be  a 
loser.  In  the  case  of  some  tenants  it  is  held  at 
reasonable  rents  at  present. 

6187.  The  tenants  have  uot  got  any  greater  advan- 
tages on  that  property  than  they  have  got  on  any  property 
that  is  held  under  judicial  rents? — None  whatever. 

6188.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  a perpetuity 
and  an  ordinary  lease  as  regards  the  justice  or  the 
unjustice  of  the  tenant  being  allowed  to  go  into  the 
Land  Court? — Well,  I can  hardly  see  the  justice  of 
breaking  a lease,  the  reut  of  which  a mau  has  under- 
taken to  pay.  At  the  same  time  the  circumstances  of 
the  couutry  may  be  such  as  to  create  a necessity  for 
its  being  done. 

6189.  You  do  not  consider  it  fair  in  the  abstract  to 
allow  any  outside  party  to  interfere  between  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  ? — I think  that  is  an  extreme  case, 
although  my  sympathies  are  with  the  tenant  farmers ; I 
think  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  going  outside  what  we 
understand  by  political  economy.  At  the  same  time  1 
quite  see  that  it  was  wise  to  do  it. 

6190.  And  would  it  be  going  still  further  outside  those 
limits  if  the  terms  of  a leiise  were  regulated  by  an  out- 
side party  in  the  same  way  as  the  ordinary  yearly  rents 
are  regulated  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  difference, 
and  I think  that  the  leaseholders  deserve  consideration 
more  than  any  other  class  of  tenants,  because  they  were 
really  the  cream  of  the  Irish  tenantry.  They  were  the 
men  who  tried  to  get  on  and  improve  their  position. 

6191.  And  of  course  they  wish  to  coine  under  the 
Act  ? — Yes. 

6192.  Would  you  yourself  wish  to  purchase?  Yours, 
of  course,  is  an  exceptional  case.  Yours  is  accommoda- 
tion land  ? — That  portion  of  it  is. 

6193.  Do  you  think  the  tenants,  so  far  as  you  know, 
would  be  glad  to  purchase? — No ; they  would  not  as  a 
rule  up  to  the  present  be  glad  to  purchase. 

6194.  You  do  not  think  they  would? — No;  but  I 
think  the  time  will  come  very  soon  when  they  will  be 
desirous  to  purchase.  I do  not  think  they  show  any 
great  desire  at  present. 

6195.  The  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood? — Yes. 
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oa.  is,  i8s«.  There  are,  of  course,  reasons  for  that.  There  was  a 
Mr  James  good  deal  of  land  near  us  sold  under  the  Church  Act, 

Brown.  and  I myself  advised  the  tenants — up  to  that  time  it 

was  difficult  to  get  land  in  the  tenants’  own  right — I 
advised  them  to  buy,  and  it  has  turned  out  so  disas- 
trously that  it  has  greatly  affected  the  other  tenants, 
who  now  could  buy  upon  safe  terms. 

6196.  But  perhaps  when  they  get  to  know  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  better  they  may  change  their  opinions  ? 
— I would  hope  so. 

6197.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  what  way  were  these 
purchases  which  you  have  mentioned  disastrous? — 
Generally  speaking,  they  borrowed  a portion  of  the 
amount.  They  got  into  the  hands  of  local  money- 
lenders, and  then  there  were  the  wet  seasons  of  1878 
and  1879  which  came  upon  them,  and  they  were  not 
able  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  they  borrowed 
from  these  money-lenders,  and  the  upshot  of  it  was  that 
they  got  into  very  bad  ways  altogether,  and  some  of 
them  got  out  of  their  farms  altogether. 

6198.  And  the  money-lenders  have  them? — Yes. 

6199.  The  President. — That  was  the  result  of  making 
it  compulsory  upon  them  to  pay  the  quarter? — Yes,  and 
also  that  the  value  was  too  high.  The  glebe  lands  were 
set  above  the  average.  They  were  held  by  men  who 
had  only  a life  interest,  and  where  they  were  at  all 
grasping  the  tenants  were  charged  more  than  on  the 
large  properties. 

6200.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  know  how  many  years 
purchase  they  gave  ? — Twenty-two  and  a half. 

620L  And  up  to  twenty-six  in  some  cases?  Yes, 
from  twenty-two  and  a half  to  twenty-three  on  the  rental 
was  about  the  figure  in  our  district. 

6202.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  the  rental  considered 
high?— Yes. 

6203.  Twenty-two  and  a half  years  on  a high  rental? 
— Yes. 

6204.  Lord  Milltown. — And  that  perhaps  was  fixed 
by  the  Church  Commissioners? — Yes. 

6205.  And  they  refused  to  take  less  than  a certain 
thing,  which  generally  was  about  the  amount  you  have 
mentioned  ? — Yes. 

6206.  And  if  the  tenant  refused,  it  was  put  up  to 
public  auction? — Yes,  and  it  was  the  fear  of  it  coming 
into  the  hands  of  some  small  buyer  that  caused  the 
tenants  to  buy. 

6207.  Mr.  Knipe. — They  gave  more  than  they  would 
otherwise  have  done  ? — Yes. 

6208.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — And  you  say  the  experience 
of  that  time  prevents  tenants  from  purchasing  under  the 
new  Act? — Yes. 

6209.  One-fourth  of  the  price  then  had  to  be  paid 
down  ? — Yes. 

6210.  That  was  one  of  the  conditions? — Yes. 

6211.  And  the  need  for  raising  that  money  put  the 
tenants  into  the  hands  of  the  money-lenders? — Yes. 

6212.  They  could  not  help  it  ? — No. 

6213.  Mr  Nelvjan. — If  a certain  proportion  was 
paid,  the  Church  Commissioners  themselves  took  a 
mortgage  for  the  balance? — Yes. 

6214.  The  President. — Have  you  looked  into  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act? — I have  not  looked  through  the  Act, 
but  I have  considered  the  subject  of  it. 

6215.  Are  you  anxious  to  buy  yourself,  at  this 
moment  ? — I would  personally  be  glad  to  buy  up  this 
high-rented  perpetuity. 

6216.  But  of  course  only  at  a fair  price  ? — Yes,  at  a 
fair  price. 

6217.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  which  you  could 
suggest  ought  to  be  improved  ? — Well,  I have  heard  the 
idea  suggested  of  lengthening  the  time  of  payment, 
that  is,  to  file  down  the  rent  still  more,  and  give  the 
tenant  a greater  interest  in  buying  by  allowing  the 
present  amount  of  the  payments  to  be  lowered. 

6218.  That  is  what  you  heard  some  people  say  would 
be  desirable  ? — Yes  ; so  I have  heard  them  say.  I 
have  considered  the  malter  myself,  and  I think  it  would 
be  wise  to  do  so.  My  idea  is  that  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  has  been  a success,  although  it  may  not  have  been 
availed  of  so  much  as  it  ought.  Still  I think  it  will  be. 


6219.  Lord  Milltown. — But  it  has  been  availed  of  ? 
— So  I have  heard. 

6220.  There  was  a published  return  that  you  may 
have  seen  ? — Yes ; I think  the  desire  to  buy  will  in- 
crease. 

6221.  The  President. — You  think  the  more  people 
hear  about  it  the  more  they  will  think  of  it  ? — Yes. 

6222.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  the 
time  for  repayment  should  be  extended  ? — I think  it 
would  the  more  induce  them  to  become  purchasers.  1 
have  recommended  small  farmers  about  me  to  become 
buyers,  and  suggested  that,  even  if  they  paid  a little 
more  rent,  they  would  be  becoming  purchasers.  That 
was  prior  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  when  the  arrange- 
ment was  in  force  which  did  not  reduce  the  price  very 
much.  I said  to  them  that  in  thirty-five  years  they 
would  become  the  owners  of  their  holdings.  But  if 
the  arrangement  to  lower  the  rents  had  been  in  exist- 
ence, they  would  have  agreed  to  it. 

6223.  The  repayment  has  been  extended  to  forty- 
nine  years,  and  the  amount  of  the  anuual  payment  has 
been  lowered  ? — Yes. 

6224.  And  you  think  there  should  be  a further 
extension  of  the  time  ? — I think  it  would  increase  the 
desire  to  buy. 

6225.  On  the  grounds  that  men  will  say  they  have 
no  right  to  do  everything  for  their  successors — that 
those  who  come  after  them  should  bear,  at  all  events,  a 
portion  of  the  burthen  ? — Yes  ; it  should  be  arranged  in 
some  way  that  he  will  gain  himself,  and  also  his  suc- 
cessor bear  some  part  of  the  burthen. 

6226.  The  President. — I suppose  that  if  some  tenants 
were  allowed  to  buy,  and  others  were  not,  there  would 
be  great  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  latter,  when 
they  saw  their  neighbours  getting  an  immediate  re- 
duction of  rent,  and,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  prospect 
of  becoming  the  possessors  of  their  holdings  at  the 
expiration  of  a certain  number  of  years? — No  doubt 
that  would  raise  a feeling  of  that  kind. 

6227.  And  the  more  you  lengthen  the  period  of 
repayment,  the  more  powerful  that  feeling  will  become  ? 
—It  certainly  would  ; but  I do  not  know  whether  that 
would  take  any  greater  form  of  dissatisfaction  than  a 
desire  to  become  purchasers. 

6228.  What  would  you  suggest  in  the  case  where  the  ' 
landlord  would  not  sell  ? — Of  course  that  would  be  a 
difficult  part  of  the  programme,  and  I would  a great 
deal  rather  myself  that  the  matter  should  be  so  gone 
about,  that  the  one  should  be  willing  to  sell  and  the 
other  to  buy,  than  that  there  should  be  any  com- 
pulsion. 

6229.  You  do  not  like  the  idea  of  compulsion?  I 
do  not  like  the  idea  of  expatriating  the  landlords.  1 
do  not  think  that  Ireland  is  in  such  a state  as  to  lose 
some  or  most  of  what  ought  to  be  its  most  valuable 
members.  I think  we  have  too  few  of  that  class.  The 
great  outcry  used  to  be  that  the  landlords  did  not  live 
at  home,  but  now  it  would  seem  as  if  they  should  not 
be  allowed  to  live  at  home  at  all.  I do  not  go  in  for  that. 

6230.  Do  the  tenants  about  your  neighbourhood 

share  that  feeling  about  the  landlords  ? — I presume  that 
the  Nationalists 

6231.  I am  talking  about  the  ordinary  tenants,  who 
are  not  Nationalists? — I think  they  would  rather  that 
the  landlords  remained. 

6232.  They  would? — I do  think  so. 

6233.  On  the  whole? — Yes. 

6234.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  mean  as  individuals 
or  as  landlords  ? Do  you  mean  that  they  would  prefer 
that  the  resident  gentry  should  remain  in  the  country, 
ceasing  to  own  their  estates,  or  continuing  to  own  their 
estates? — I think,  if  the  arrangements  about  the  rents 
were  satisfactory,  that  they  would  be  glad  they  remained 
as  owners  of  the  estates.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
wish  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords  as  such. 

6235.  The  tenants  would  prefer  to  remain  as  tenants 
than  as  owners  provided  they  got  equitable  terms? 
At  the  present  moment  they  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy 
as  that  they  would  desire  to  get  the  rents  lowered.  Ex- 
perience, as  I have  explained  to  you,  has  been  such  as 
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to  deter  them  from  that.  But  I think  that  if  Lord 
Ashbourne’s,  or  some  more  liberal  Act,  was  in  operation, 
they  would  certainly  fall  in  with  the  idea  of  buying. 

6236.  But  I understood  you  to  say,  in  answer  to  the 
President,  that  you  thought  the  tenants  were  not  desirous 
that  the  landlords  should  go.  Do  you  mean  they  wish 
the  landlords  should  remain  as  landlords,  or  as  indivi- 
duals simply  ? — I think  that  they  would  like  them  to 
remain  in  either  capacity,  but  if  they  got  the  oppor- 
tunity of  buying,  they  would  like  them  to  remain  as 
individuals. 

6237.  That  I thoroughly  believe;  but  would  they 
rather  be  their  own  landlords,  and  abolish  landlordism  1 
I believe  they  would  rather  become  owners  on  such 
reasonable  terms  as  have  been  suggested. 

6238.  But  they  would  wish  to  retain  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  would  be  glad  to  have  more,  if  they 
were  of  a good  sort  1 — I quite  believe  that. 

6239.  The  President. — Would  the  position  of  the 
labourers  in  the  country  be  very  much  altered  if  the 
landlords  left  the  country!  Would  they  suffer  much  if 
the  landlords  went? — Well,  I do  not  think  it  would 
operate  very  much  in  either  way,  except  so  far  as  the 
landlords  are  employers  of  labour.  Of  course,  the  land- 
lords as  a rule  would  be  more  kind  and  liberal  to  their 
workpeople  than  the  farmers. 

6240.  But  not  to  the  people  who  did  not  work  for 
them — those  people  would  not  find  any  difference  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  would. 

6241.  Lord  Milltown. — One  of  the  reasons  given,  I 
have  always  understood,  for  not  allowing  the  lease- 
holder to  apply  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  was  the  suppo- 
sition that  they  were  better  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves when  they  were  making  their  bargains  than  the 
smaller  tenants,  who  were  compelled  to  accept  what- 
ever terms  were  dictated  to  them.  That  was  then 
asserted,  and  it  is  still'  in  a certain  sense  asserted  by 
those  who  say  that  the  lease-holders  should  not  be 
allowed  to  come  in  under  the  Act.  Is  that  your  impres- 
sion ? — No,  I think  that  the  time  the  leases  were  taken 
out  practically  the  landlord  was  master. 

6242.  As  much  as  in  the  case  of  the  other  tenants  ? — 
Yes;  it  was  just  that  way — you  might  either  take  the 
lease  or  leave  it. 

6243.  And  I believe  that  it  was  not  unusual  to  de- 
mand an  increased  rent  for  the  privilege  of  getting  a 
lease  ? — Precisely  so. 

6244.  And  even  that  the  tenant  paid  ready  money 
to  the  landlord  or  agent  to  get  a lease  and  obtain  secu- 
rity in  possession  ? — No  doubt  that  was  the  case. 

6245.  Are  there  many  leases  in  your  neighbourhood 
dated  from  1815,  or  the  time  of  the  war? — I do  not 
know  of  any  except  this  particular  property. 

6246.  The  rents  then  fixed  were  enormously  high? 
— Yes. 

6247.  They  believed  then  that  the  good  times  were 
going  to  last  for  ever  ? — Yes. 

6248.  Just  as  the  farmers  now  believe  that  the  bad 
times  will  last  for  ever  ? — I hope  in  this  case  the 
change  won’t  be  so  long  coming  as  it  was  in  the  other. 

6249.  Mr.  Knife. — Do  you  think  that  the  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Act? — I do  think  so. 

6250.  Have  you  known  many  landlords  in  your 
locality  who  have  given  lease-holders  reductions  in  their 
rent?— Yes. 

6251.  Have  you  known  some  who  have  allowed  the 
lease-holders  to  go  into  Court  to  get  their  rents  fixed  ?— 
I do  not  recollect.  I believe  there  are  cases  of  that 
kind,  but  I do  not  know  them  of  my  own  knowledge. 
But  I know  of  cases  in  which  they  have  reduced  the 
rents  on  the  basis  of  what  the  Commissioners  did  for 
their  neighbours,  as  far  as  I can  understand. 

6252.  Of  course  your  experience  is  that  this  year 
and  last  year  it  is  very  difficult  to  make  up  rents  1 — No 
doubt  about  that.  I should  explain  that  personally  I 
do  not  live  by  farming.  I am  engaged  in  other  occu- 
pations. Land  has  always  been  my  employment,  living 
as  I do  in  a country  village  ; but  I have  other  occupa- 
tions, so  that,  as  far  as  the  paying  of  the  rent  is  con- 


cerned, it  does  not  so  much  signify.  Therefore,  I am 
not  speaking  as  much  on  the  distress  portion  of  the  j,[r_  j„ 
question,  as  others  will  do  who  have  felt  the  pinch.  Brown 

6253.  But  you  have  known  of  the  Commissioners 
giving  reductions  upon  the  judicial  rents  last  year  and 
this  year? — Yes. 

6254.  Is  there  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cattle,  which  affects  the  small  tenants?— Yes,  I could 
not  give  the  data,  but  I am  sure  they  have  fallen  very 
greatly.  I have  taken  my  own  recollection  and  that  of 
some  others,  and  I think  the  reduction  in  the  price  of 
cattle  for  the  last  four  or  five  years  has  amounted  upon 
beef  cattle  between  40  and  45  per  cent.,  and  upon  store 
cattle  to  between  35  and  40  per  cent.  That  is  it  as 
near  as  I could  reckon. 

6255.  But  it  Is  principally  store  cattle  that  they  have 
to  do  with  here  1 — Yes ; they  do  not  fatten  much. 

6256.  Lord  Milltown. — What  period  do  you  take  ? — 

I would  take  from  1881. 

6257.  To  the  present  time  ? — Yes.  Take  that  time, 
and  the  reduction  in  cattle  amounts  to  almost  40  per 
cent. 

6258.  But  you  know  it  is  considerably  higher  now 
than  it  was  at  the  time  of  Griffiths’  valuation  ? — Yes. 

6259.  From  35  to  50  per  cent,  higher  than  they 
were  in  1852  ? — I could  scarcely  at  the  moment  go  as 
far  back  as  1852. 

6260.  That  was  the  year  of  Griffiths’  valuation  ? — In 
Tyrone  ? 

6261.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  the  year  in  Derry. 

I do  not  know  if  it  was  the  year  here  ? — Armagh  was 
the  latest. 

6262.  I think  you  were  valued  before  Derry? — I 
think  so. 

6263.  Lord  Milltown. — I find  here  that  the  price  of 
two-year  olds  is  35  per  cent,  higher  in  1885  than  in 
1852  ; that  the  price  of  year-olds  is  50  higher,  and  the 
price  of  lambs  58  per  cent.  ? — I daresay  that  is  quite  so. 

6264.  Mr.  Knife. — But  the  price  of  produce  is  lower 
in  the  past  two  years  than  it  was  for  some  years  pre- 
viously ? — Yes ; I can  give  you  a return  of  the  price  of 
produce  here  in  Armagh.  I give  two  periods  of  five 
years  each. 

6265.  Do  you  know  this  return  taken  from  Purdon’s 
Almanac  ? — No. 

6266.  You  know  that  Almanac  ? — Yes. 

Aud  it  is  a trustworthy  authority,  I think  ? — It 
is. 

6267.  You  see  it  gives  the  years  from  1879  to  1885  ? 

— Yes.  There  is  an  item  there  of  grass  seed,  which  I 
have  not  taken  into  account ; but  the  depression  upon 
it  must  amount  to  about  one-half. 

6268.  Lord  Milltown. — How  many  years  has  that 
industry  been  in  existence  1—  It  has  only  extended  to 
Dungannon  about  seven  or  eight  years. 

6269.  Is  it  considered  good  farming  amongst  you  ? — 

Some  people  look  upon  it  as  very  deteriorating  upon 
the  land,  and  that  it  leaves  the  hay  with  very  much  less 
feeding  power  in  it.  At  the  same  time  it  is  very  useful, 
for  it  brings  in  the  small  farmers  a little  money  at  the 
timo  when  they  are  very  much  in  need  of  it.  But  now 
it  has  got  to  such  a very  low  price  that  I think  they  will 
stop  it. 

6270.  Mr.  Knife. — Before  the  price  was  brought 
down,  was  it  cultivated  largely? — Yes. 

6271.  Lord  Milltown. — How  has  it  gone  down  so 
much,  Mr  Brown? — I do  not  know  exactly.  I suppose 
it  is  over-production  perhaps,  but  it  may  simply  have 
gone  down  with  everything  else. 

6272.  Foreign  competition  has  nothing  to  do  with  it? 

— No,  because  in  fact  we  exported  it. 

6273.  Is  the  article  itself  worse  now  than  it  was 
formerly  ? — No ; I think  there  is  greater  care  taken  with 
it  now  than  before. 

Mr.  Knife. — I think  the  probable  cause  is,  that 
its  cultivation  has  extended  over  a larger  area,  and  that 
there  is  a greater  supply  than  is  required. 

6274.  Sir  James  Caird. — Over-production  ? 

Mr.  Knife. — Yes. 

The  Witness. — As  to  what  causes  all  this  about 
2 D 
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Oct.  26,  1886.  prices,  my  idea  is  that  it  is  the  depression  of  gold. 
Mr.  James  ^ we  got  another  good  supply  of  gold,  the  change 
Brown.  would  come. 

6275.  Lord  Milltoim. — And  also  the  great  depression 
of  trade  all  over  the  world  ? — Yes. 

6276.  Particularly  amongst  our  best  customers,  the 
English  people  ? — Yes ; the  effect  of  that  is  felt  all  over 
the  world. 

6277.  Mr.  Neligan. — I understand  you  to  say,  Mr. 
Brown,  that  the  result  of  the  experience  in  regard  to  their 
Church  purchases  rather  damps  the  people’s  energy  with 
reference  to  the  question  of  purchase  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  ? — Yes. 

6278.  Following  up  that,  I should  say  you  think  that 
if  any  class  of  leaseholders  were  admitted  to  the  benefits 
of  the  Act  of  1881,  these  men  who  hold  under  Church 
leases  would  be  the  men  above  all  others  who  should 
have  that  privilege  ? — They  made  a worse  bargain. 

6279.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  not  leaseholders. 

6280.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  speaking  of  those  who 
bought  the  glebe  lands. 

6281.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  used  a wrong  ex- 
pression. 

6282.  Mr.  Neligan. — Yes ; I should  not  have  said 
leaseholders.  They  appear  to  be  a set  of  people  who 
suffered  very  grievously. 

6283.  The  Witness. — No  doubt  about  it. 

6284.  Do  you  know  whether  in  the  village  near 
which  you  live  the  rule  about  town  parks  applies  ? — It 
is  only  a small  village. 

6285.  You  cannot  speak  about  the  operation  of  the 
Act  upon  town  parks1?— No,  beyond  what  I read. 

6286.  You  were  speaking  a while  ago  about  the 
resident  proprietors.  Am  I right  in  supposing  that  the 
result  of  your  answers  would  be  that  you  think  it  desir- 
able there  should  be  some  resident  gentry  in  the  country 
who,  by  means  of  education  and  capital,  would  continue 
to  take  an  interest,  in  the  people  around  them,  as  the 
result  of  the  relationship  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? 
— Unquestionably. 

6287.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  that 
men  of  education  and  capital  and  enlarged  ideas  should 
be  encouraged  to  stay  in  the  country  ? — They  could  not 
but  be  useful. 

6288.  Sir  James  C air d. — For  that  reason  would  you 
say  that  it  is  not  desirable  to  make  compulsory  sale 
of  land? — That  is  just  the  question.  If  the  land- 
lords wont  sell,  and  you  want  the  tenants  to  become 
proprietors,  how  are  you  to  do  ? One  suggestion  is,  the 
sale  of  estates  heavily  mortgaged — for  instance,  estates 
mortgaged  up  to  three-fourths  of  their  value — and  which 
are  practically  of  no  use  to  their  owner. 

6289.  He  would  be  ready  to  sell  ? — Well,  I do  not 
think  it  would  interfere  with  his  interests ; and  I think 
it  would  be  for  the  interest  of  the  country  that  he 
should  sell.  I think  it  would  practically  act  as  the 
-old  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 

6290.  Do  you  think  the  resident  landlords  could  be 
induced  to  remain ; do  you  think  they  would  have  the 
same  inducement  to  remain  if  the  land  was  sold  away 
from  them  ? — I would  only  compulsorily  sell  in  the  case 
of  men  who  were  practically  already  out  of  the  country 
and  whose  interests  were  gone  into  the  hands  of  mort- 
gagees. 

6291.  And  you  would  make  the  operation  of  a com- 
pulsory Act  exceptional  ? — Yes  ; I would  not  like  the 
idea  of  universal  compulsion,  and  besides  I do  not 
think  in  this  country  you  can  bring  a change  of  that 
sort  rapidly.  I look  upon  it  as  a thing  that  must 
grow;  that  the  men  who  are  thrifty  should  be  en- 
couraged to  become  the  owners  of  their  land,  and  not 
every  drunken  thriftless  fellow  who  happens  to  have  a 
farm  in  his  occupation. 

6292.  In  the  meantime,  you  think  the  judicial  rent 
principle  ought  to  be  acted  upon? — Yes. 

6293.  And  you  seem  to  think  that  the  farmers  are 
satisfied  at  present  ? — Yes  ; except  from  the  pressure  of 
the  present  fall  in  prices. 

6294.  They  are  in  a better  position  than  formerly  ? 
— I think  so. 


6295.  And,  therefore,  if  the  sale  of  the  land  from  the 
landlord  could  not  proceed  so  very  fast  as  some  people 
seem  to  desire,  the  farmers  themselves  are  really  in  a 
sound  condition,  having  got  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes  ; 
I think  they  are  in  a sound  position. 

6296.  Lord  Milltown. — I am  sorry  you  would 
be  inclined  to  say  that  those  landlords  who  have  their 
properties  encumbered  to  the  extent  of  three-fourths 
their  value  should  be  compelled  to  sell,  and  that  it 
would  be  no  great  loss  to  them.  They  now  have  a 
margin  of  one-fourth,  and  if  it  happens  that  they  were 
compelled  to  sell  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  would  there 
not  be  a great  danger  of  that  margin  disappearing  ? — I 
look  upon  a property  mortgaged  up  to  three-fourths  as 
one  that,  with  the  present  non-payments  and  the  abate- 
ments that  have  to  be  made,  is  practically  already 
gone. 

6297.  But  it  might  be  a property  where  the  rent  is 
fairly  paid.  The  landlord  and  his  family  may  just 
have  that  to  live  upon,  and  that  margin  upon  which 
they  are  enabled  to  live  may  just  becut  away  by  a com- 
pulsory sale  at  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — I would  not 
like  to  do  that.  I refer  to  the  case  of  men  who  should 
have  got  into  such  a position  that  the  property  was 
gone  from  them.  It  would  be  just  like  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court.  They  would  have  to  part  with  it. 

6298.  One  of  the  great  difficulties  of  working  the 
Purchase  Act  are  those  very  class  of  proprietors  who 
have  a small  margin  which  would  disappear  if  they  sold 
at  twenty  years’  purchase,  or  even  more  ? — That  is  a 
difficulty ; but  I look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  men  who 
have  not  a margin. 

6299.  Well,  but  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  is 
open  now  ? — Yes. 

6300.  Mr  Neligan. — The  real  chance  for  men'  like 
that  would  be  the  chance  of  selling  to  the  tenants, 
because  sales  in  the  Court  have  stopped  ? — Yes. 

6301.  The  President. — Is  there  any  boycotting  or 
intimidation  in  this  part  of  the  country  for  preventing 
the  tenants  from  fulfilling  their  legal  obligations? — 
Not  that  I know  of ; certainly  not  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. I think  the  tenants  are  fairly  inclined  to  pay 
their  debts. 

6302.  No  influence  of  any  kind  is  used  against 
them  ? — They  are  disposed  to  pay  their  rents. 

6303.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  interest  of  the 
landlord  and  the  mortgagees,  do  you  think  that 
the  Land  Court  could  be  used  as  a medium  to 
settle  the  various  interests  in  the  land? — Yes;  I 
think  it  could. 

6304.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
before  any  arrangement  would  be  made  in  a case  of 
that  kind  ? — If  the  intermediate  people  could  prevent 
it,  you  might  never  get  a sale. 

6305.  Would  the  Chief  Commission  be  a proper 
tribunal  ? — Yes,  I should  say  that  they  would  be  the 
best  party  to  deal  with  these  matters. 

6306.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  the  creation 
of  a court  of  that  kind,  or  the  using  of  the.  Court  that  is 
already  established? — No;  I just  made  out  this  return 
with  reference  to  a farm  of  land  which  I bought  in  the 
year  1871,  and  I kept  a record  of  the  estimated  value  of 
the  produce  from  it  since  then. 

6307.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Did  you  say  the  estimated 
value  ? — Yes. 

6308.  Not  the  actual  value? — No;  I had  no  means, 
on  account  of  our  other  business,  of  bringing  out  the 
actual  value.  This  is  the  return  : — “ Estimated  gross 
annual  produce  of  60  acres  of  land  in  Aughareany,  co. 
Tyrone,  farmed  by  James  Brown,  Donaghmore ; 46 
acres  arable,  14  acres  meadow  and  permanent  pasture — 
1872,  £188;  1873,  £171;  1874,  £408;  1875,  £473; 
1876,  £691;  1877,  £439;  1878,  £303  ; 1879,  £260; 
1880,  £339;  1881,  £395  ; 1882,  £365;  1883,  £276; 
1884,  £324;  1,885,  £377;  1886,  £331.”  My  first 
object  was  to  see  how  much  I could  increase  the  actual 
produce  from  this  58  or  68  acres  of  land. 

6309.  By  improvement  ? — Yes ; it  was  a farm  which 
was  looked  upon  as  being  very  well  farmed  at  the  time 
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but  I thought  it  was  not  as  good  as  it  ought  to  be,  and 
so  I kept  an  estimate  of  the  crops  since  the  year  1872. 
You  see  it  was  £188  in  1872,  the  year  I began,  and  in 
1880,  £399  ; in  1885,  £377  ; and  in  1886,  £331.  It 
was  from  £188  to  £331.  That  was  the  gross  esti- 
mated produce. 

6310.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  yon  any  idea  of  the  ex- 
penses, or  of  the  outlay  upon  the  farm,  during  the  period 
covered  by  these  figures  ? — Well,  the  expenses  for  the 
improvements  were  larger  at  the  earlier  stages ; but  I 
could  not  go  into  the  expenses. 

6311.  Does  labour  cost  more  than  it  did  at  first? — 
Yes. 

6312.  The  President. — Was  this  a farm  upon 
which  you  were  paying  a rent? — It  is  a perpetuity 
farm,  bought  at  a very  small  rent.  It  only  cost  3s.  an 
acre. 

6313.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  any  idea  of  what  you 
expended  on  the  farm  in  the  first  years  for  labour  ? — Do 
you  mean  including  the  improvements  ? 

6314.  Yes.— I could  scarcely  estimate,  but  I should 
say  that  I spent  £200  a year. 

6315.  £4  or  £5  an  acre? — Yes. 

6316.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — You  seem  to  have  got,  at 
all  events,  that  sum  of  £200  a year  for  several  years? — 
Yes ; if  I had  kept  the  farm  in  the  state  it  was  when  I 
got  it,  it  would  not  have  paid  me  2 per  cent.  It 
was  only  by  the  outlay  of  money  that  I could  get  an 
income. 

6317.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  [you  think  that  the  tenants 
would  cultivate  their  lands,  having  become  the  owners, 
better  than  they  do  now  ?— Yes. 

6318.  And  make  similar  improvements  to  what  you 
have  mentioned? — Yes. 


6319.  And  that  it  would  improve  the  general  state  I'M. 

of  the  county?— Yes.  _ Mr.  James 

6320.  The  President. — You  are  in  favour  of  the  Brown, 
tenants  largely  availing  themselves  of  the  Purchase 
Act? — Yes. 

6321.  You  would  not  like  to  see  the  lands  expro- 
priated ? — I believe  that  if  the  landlords  long  ago  had 
sold  one  townland  out  of  every  ten,  that  would  have 
saved  them  from  a good  deal  of  trouble  since. 

6322.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  the  landlords  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood reside  there  ? — 50  per  cent.  do.  I think  there 
are  more  at  home  now  than  there  used  to  be. 

6323.  Is  it  your  experience  that  they  take  a great 
interest  in  the  tenant,  in  the  education  of  the  children, 
and  so  on? — My  experience  is  that*  that  is  so. 

Latterly  I think  that  interest  has  subsided,  as  is  only 
natural. 

6324.  And  you  have  the  national  schools  now,  by 
which  education  is  brought  to  the  doors  of  the  people? 

— Yes ; I wish  we  had  compulsory  education. 

6325.  You  would  compel  the  parents  to  educate  their 
children  ? — I would  compel  them  to  send  them  to 
school. 

6326.  Perhaps  you  would  see  your  way  also  to  com- 
pulsory sale  ? — If  the  landlords  would  fall  in  with  it,  I 
would  like  to  see  that  managed  in  some  way;  but  I 
do  not  like  a universal  compulsion  to  compel  the  land- 
lords to  sell.  I do  not  think  that  that  is  wise.  I 
believe  still  this  can  only  be  carried  out  through  time — 
that  it  is  a thing  that  must  grow. 

6327.  But  through  the  intervention  of  the  Land 
Court  a great  many  sales  could  be  made? — Yres  ; and  I 
think,  without  being  compulsory,  they  will  come 
on. 


Mr.  Thomas  Davidson,  of  Liroden,  Moy,  Tyrone,  examined. 


6328.  The  President. — Mr.  Davidson,  you,  I think, 
are  a tenant  farmer? — Yes;  beside  Moy. 

6329.  What  is  your  holding ; you  hold  one  farm  ? — 
Do  you  mean  the  extent  of  the  holding? 

6330.  Yes? — I have  two  or  three  farms — in  the 
aggregate  about  100  acres. 

6331.  Are  they  all  under  the  same  tenure? — They 
are  not.  Some  of  them  I hold  in  fee.  Portions  of  one 
of  them  is  set  to  tenants,  and  the  rest  we  hold  in  our 
own  hands. 

6332.  Is  there  any  part  under  a judicial  rent? — 
One  was  fixed  by  consent  between  the  landlord  and 
myself. 

6333.  And  was  that  rent  confirmed  by  the  Court 
afterwards? — No. 

6334.  It  was  merely  a private  agreement  ? — Yes. 

6335.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  say  some  of  your 
land  is  held  by  tenants  ? — Yes ; by  small  tenants. 

6336.  The  President. — It  is  sub-let  ? — Yes ; a small 
portion. 

6337.  Then  is  all  the  land  which  you  hold  by  mutual 
consent  under  lease  ? — It  is  not  a lease. 

6338.  Is  it  from  year  to  year  tenure? — Yes.  After 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  Lord  Charlemout 
and  I entered  into  a mutual  agreement,  and  with  a 
certain  snm  fixed  what  we  considered  a fair  rent.  He 
said  there  was  no  necessity  for  going  into  the  Court. 

6339.  Do  you  consider  that  it  is  a fair  rent  now  ? — 
I am  afraid  it  is  not  a fair  rent  now. 

6340.  Was  it  a fair  rent  in  1882? — Yes. 

6341.  You  could  pay  it  then,  but  you  find  a difficulty 
in  paying  it  now  ? — Yes. 

6342.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  applied  to  the  Court 
now  you  would  get  a reduction  ? — I really  could  not  say, 
for  this  reason,  that  there  are  no  judicial  rents  on  that 
part  of  the  property.  There  are  very  few  judicial  rents 
in  the  locality  that  I live  in. 

6343.  Now,  with  regard  to  this  part,  would  you 
desire  to  become  a purchaser? — Yes,  I would.  I would 
be  most  anxious  to  become  a purchaser. 

6344.  How  many  years  would  you  give  ?— 1 That  would 


depend  greatly  upon  the  length  of  time  that  would  be  Mr.  Thomas 
allowed  for  repayment.  Davidson. 

6345.  Have  you  read  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  or  heard 
it  explained  ? — I understand  a little  about  it. 

6346.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  years  you  would 
give? — I think  fifteen  years  would  be  a fair  purchase. 

6347.  What  is  the  present  rent  ? — It  is  about 
£1  0s.  3d.  per  statute  acre. 

6348.  How  many  pounds  is  that? — £61  for  that 
portion. 

6349.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  something  over  £1 
the  statute  acre? — Yes;  3d.  over  the  statute  acre. 

6350.  Even  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  you  know  you 
would  get  an  immediate  reduction  of  about  20  per  cent., 
and  it  would  be  your  own  land  after  forty-nine  years? — 

Yes. 

6351.  Are  you  aware  what  your  instalments  would 
be  on  the  land  per  year  ? — Yes. 

6352.  Mr  Neligan. — The  amount  would  be  £48 
16s.  at  what  you  say. 

6353.  The  President. — And  yet,  even  with  these 
advantages,  you  would  not  give  twenty  years’  purchase? 

— I do  not  believe  that  I would  be  justified  in  doing, 
that  in  the  face  of  the  times.  We  have  a great  fall  in 
the  price  of  all  farm  produce  in  the  last  two  or  three 
years  especially,  and  I am  afraid  that  we  have  not  seen 
the  worst  of  it  yet. 

6354.  Are  the  rest  of  your  neighbours  anxious  to 
buy  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  are.  But  they  are  a very 
industrious  class  of  people  about  me,  and  they  always 
paid  their  rents  very  well,  and  so  the  landlords  do  not 
seem  to  be  disposed  to  sell. 

6355.  Lord  Milltown. — At  fifteen  years’  purchase  ? — 

I do  not  know. 

6356.  You  say  that? — Very  well. 

6357.  Are  you  surprised  that  they  won’t  sell  at 
fifteen  years’  purchase? — I think  if  they  want  to  get 
rid  at  present  they  should. 

6358.  Mr.  Neligan. — £36  12s.  would  bo  all  yon 
would  have  to  pay  then. 

6359.  The  President. — You  can  hardly  expect  the 
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ox.  m,  1886.  landlord  to  jump  at  that? — I do  not  know.  I would 
Mr.  Thomas  l&e  to  see  my  way  to  get  it-  I would  take  fifteen 
Davidson.  years’  purchase,  and  be  glad  to  get  rid. 

6360.  Lord  Milltown. — Fifteen  years  for  what? — 
For  my  interest. 

6361.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  interest  in  the 
tenant  right? — Yes.  Some  years  ago  it  sold  up  to 
twenty-two  years’  purchase. 

6362.  The  President. — The  first  farm  is  in  fee- 
simple  ; is  it  your  own  property  ? — Yes. 

6363.  Lord  Milltown. — Will  you  take  fifteen  years’ 
purchase  for  that  ? — I would  not  like  to,  but  I will  take 
sixteen. 

6364.  You  would  ? — Certainly. 

6366.  How  many  acres  is  it? — About  fifty-two 
acres. 

6366.  And  you  are  ready  to  take  sixteen? — Yes. 

6367.  On  the  Government  value? — I will  take  six- 
teen years’  purchase  on  the  rental. 

6368.  Have  you  made  that  known  amongst  your 
friends  ? — I have  on  two  or  three  occasions. 

6369.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  sixteen  years 
on  the  Government  value  ? — We  pay  a pretty  fair  rent 
for  it  although  we  hold  it  in  perpetuity. 

6370.  It  is  not  a freehold  at  all? — It  is  simply  a 
leasehold. 

6371.  You  would  take  sixteen  years’  purchase  for 
the  perpetuity,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

6372.  What  do  you  pay?  what  is  the  perpetuity 
rent? — The  part  we  hold  under  Lord  Charlemont  is 
£61. 

6373.  The  part  in  perpetuity? — There  is  some  of 
that  we  hold  at  £1  an  acre. 

6374.  How  many  acres  of  that? — Thirty-two  at  a 
guinea. 

6375.  Are  those  English  acres? — Statute  acres. 

6376.  This  is  about  the  same  as  you  pay  for  the 
rest  of  it? — Yes. 

6377.  You  told  us  that  the  rest  was  about  £1  ? — 
Yes. 

6378.  Lord  Milltown. — He  pays  more  for  the  per- 
petuity. (To  Witness)  You  would  take  sixteen  years’ 
purchase  ? — Yes. 

6379.  What  would  you  take  for  the  tenant-right  of 
the  rest? — Just  what  I would  allow  to  the  landlord 
— fifteen  years’  purchase. 

6380.  And  you  think  that  the  tenant-right  is  about 
equal  in  value  to  the  fee-simple? — That  is  my  impres- 
sion. 

6381.  Are  your  under  tenants  quite  small  people? — 
One  of  them  holds  nine  acres  and  the  other  three. 

6382.  There  are  two  people? — Yea 

6383.  Would  they  like  to  buy  ? — I have  offered  to 
sell  to  them  both. 

6384.  Would  they  buy? — They  did  not  seem  dis- 
posed to  buy.  I have  offered  to  sell  repeatedly. 

6385.  What  rent  do  you  charge  them? — There  is 
the  one  of  nine  acres  who  pays  £12  18s.  I think  that 
is  the  correct  figure. 

6386.  And  the  other  one,  the  three  acre  man,  what 
does  he  pay  ? — I am  not  exactly  sure  of  the  second  one. 
It  is  something  about  the  same  rate  per  acre. 

6387.  How  much  is  it  per  acre? — It  is  about  30s. 

6388.  You  got  it  for  £1  Os.  3 d.  yourself? — Yes. 
We  got  that  small  property  under  mortgage  some  few 
years  ago.  I would  be  very  glad  to  sell. 

6389.  How  much  are  you  asking  them  to  give  you  ? 
— I want  them  to  moke  me  an  offer.  It  never  went  so 
far  as  that.  I never  asked  a price. 

6390.  Will  you  let  them  have  it  at  fifteen  years’  pur- 
chase ? — I would  be  inclined  to  give  it  at  that. 

6391.  Will  they  have  to  pay  the  rent  still  to  Lord 
Charlemont  ? — This  property  is  not  under  Lord  Charle- 
mont. It  is  under  Mrs.  M'Donnell. 

6392.  Would  they  still  have  to  pay  the  rent  to  Mrs. 
M'Donnell? — Yes.  Then,  of  course,  I would  have  to 
recompense  her  for  whatever  I get.  I pay  her  a 
large  rent,  and  of  course  I must  buy  out  her  interest 
and  arrange  with  the  under  tenants  again. 

__  6393.  The  President. — I suppose  they  only  hold 


from  you  from  year  to  year  ? — That  i's  all.  But  I may 
say  that  that  is  a portion  of  the  question  I have  not 
looked  very  much  into.  What  I want  to  show  is  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  farm  produce. 

6394.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  adduce  from  the 
fall  in  prices  for  the  last  two  years  ? — I can  give  you  a 
quotation  of  the  prices. 

6395.  Granting  that  there  has  been  a fall  for  the  last 
two  years,  what  does  that  prove  ? — It  proves  that  the 
farmer  is  getting  into  a worse  state. 

6396.  It  proves  that  he  has  lost  a certain  amount  of 
money,  perhaps  ? — Certainly. 

6397.  But  why  may  not  prices  rise  ? — I hope  they 
will. 

6398.  Is  there  anything  to  make  you  think  they  will 
not? — I think  that  the  foreign  competition  is  only  per- 
haps in  its  infancy. 

6399.  Are  you  aware  that  the  importation  of  foreign 
cattle  is  decreasing? — I am  not. 

6400.  Then  you  had  better  look  at  the  figures  and 
see.  Are  you  aware  that  during  the  past  fifty  years 
prices  have  been  at  a lower  price  than  they  are  now  ? — 
I have  heard  it. 

6401.  Do  you  know  that  ? — I believe  it  is  a fact. 

6402.  And  that  they  were  50  per  cent,  lower  when 
Griffiths’  valuation  was  made? — Fifty  years  ago  we 
had  not  the  same  facilities. 

6403.  Well,  I tell  you  that  thirty-four  years  ago  prices 
were  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they  are  now  ? — I do  not 
think  so,  taking  them  all  round. 

6404.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  the  tables  to  see? 
However,  supposing  that  I am  right  in  saying  that 
— and  I refer  you  to  the  tables — supposing  I am 
right  in  my  proposition  that  the  average  price  of  pro- 
duce was  50  per  cent,  lower  when  Griffiths’  valuation 
was  fixed  than  it  is  now,  is  there  any  reason  why 
farmers  should  despond  ? — We  may  have  now  reached 
the  lowest  point.  Prices  have  risen  considerably  since 
then.  I am  not  of  a very  despondent  nature.  I simply 
take  things  as  they  come,  and  make  the  best  of 
them. 

6405.  You  are  making  the  worst  of  them  now? — 
Well,  from  my  own  standpoint  personally  I do  not  like 
to  put  a gloomy  face  upon  it.  But  I do  not  see  that 
when  Griffiths’  valuation  was  made  that  there  were  the 
same  facilities  for  bringing  foreign  cattle  into  the  country 
that  there  are  now. 

6406.  Prices  were  a great  deal  lower  than  now  ? — A 
great  deal  lower. 

6407.  More  than  50  per  cent.  ? — I cannot  account 
for  that.  I recollect  them  a good  deal  higher. 

6408.  Yes,  up  to  a few  years  ago  they  were  very  high, 
and  I say  that  although  they  are  lower  now  they  are 
still  largely  in  excess  of  what  they  were  at  the  time 
of  Griffith’s  valuation ; and  is  there  any  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  they  should  not  go  up  again  ? — I do  not  see 
the  probability  of  their  going  up  again. 

6409.  Judging  from  the  analogy  of  the  past  ? — Well, 
it  is  not  impossible;  but  as  far  as  I can  see,  in  my 
humble  way,  I can  see  no  probability  of  it  in  the  near 
future. 

6410.  If  you  do  not  judge  the  future  by  the  past  I 
do  not  see  in  what  way  you  calculate  ? — I believe  the 
supply  in  many  cases  exceeds  the  demand. 

6411.  Now  I put  another  proposition.  At  the  time 
of  Griffiths’  valuation  rents  were  very  much  higher  than 
now  ?— -Yes. 

6412.  They  have  been  considerably  reduced  by  judi- 
cial rents  and  in  other  ways,  and  they  are,  I suppose, 
20  or  25  per  cent,  lower  than  in  1852  ?— At  the  time  of 
Griffiths’  valuation  the  linen  trade  was  at  its  height  in 
Ulster.  Land  was  then  only  looked  upon  as  a kind  of 
accommodation. 

6413.  Well,  however  it  was  looked  upon,  the  land  of 
Ireland  was  higher  rented? — So  long  as  the  linen  trade 
kept  up  there  was  no  difficulty  in  paying  the  rent,  but 
they  have  since  had  to  fall  back  upon  the  reserve  in 
order  to  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

6414.  Did  the  linen  trade  affect  all  the  holdings  1 — It 
was  the  great  work  through  all  Ulster,  especially  in  the 
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Bounties  of  Tyrone  and  Armagh,  and  Antrim  and 
Derry. 

6415.  Did  it  affect  all  the  holdings? — I may  say  it 
did.  I had  very  little  to  do  with  it  then. 

6416.  Apart  from  those  advantages  which  you  say 
you  do  not  derive  now,  still  rents  were  from  20  to 
25  per  cent,  higher,  and  were  better  paid  than  they 
are  now,  and  yet  prices  were  on  an  average  50  per 
cent,  lower  than  they  are  now.  Now,  how  is  it  that, 
with  that  state  of  things,  and  with  rents  20  or  25  per 
cent,  lower,  that  the  tenants  cannot  pay  the  rents  now, 
although  they  could  pay  them  then  ? — I think  that  that 
perhaps  is  a mystery  to  more  than  you. 

6417.  It  is  a mystery.  I want  to  show  you  that  you 
are  wrong  in  despairing  for  the  future  agricultural 
prosperity  of  Ireland  ?—  I hope  it  will  improve  again — 
for  the  sake  of  the  old  country. 

After  that  reply  I won’t  ask  you  any  more. — What 
I have  to  remark  is,  that  if  the  rents  which  were  fixed 
in  1882  were  then  looked  upon  and  fixed  as  rents 
which  could  be  paid  according  to  the  price  of  produce 
at  that  time,  that  I ain  afraid  they  are  rents  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  to  pay  now. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Yes;  at  this  particular  time. 
That  is  admitted. 

6418.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  it  not  a fact  that  formerly 
there  were  looms  in  the  farmer’s  houses? — Yes  ; we  had 
a great  many  small  farmers  about  Tyrone,  and  all  those 
people  had  looms  in  their  houses. 

6419.  Could  they  make  the  rent  of  the  farm  out 
of  them? — Yes;  a single  loom  could  make  from  15s. 
to  £1  per  week. 

6420.  And  the  rent  was  of  little  importance  then  ? — 
They  laboured  the  land  simply  as  an  accommoda- 
tion. 

6421.  And  those  looms  have  now  disappeared  from 
the  country  altogether? — Yes ; the  trade  is  now  concen- 
trated in  the  mills  in  the  towns. 

6422.  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  an  increase  in 
the  cost  of  production  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

6423.  And  have  you  thought  about  how  much  the 
additional  cost  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land  would  be? 
— I could  not  exactly  say  with  regard  to  that.  But  I 
know  that  since  my  father  came  to  thU  place,  forty-six 
or  forty-seven  years  ago,  wages  have  doubled.  We  pay 
about  double  now  what  we  used  to  pay  at  first. 

6424.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  here  will  be 
willing  to  sell  ? — I would  not  say  that  they  are  willing 
to  sell.  They  are  getting  their  rents  paid,  and  I would 
be  sorry  to  see  the  old  gentry  go  away. 

6425.  With  reference  to  their  willingness  to  sell,  do 
you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  on  fair  terms  to 
the  tenants  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

6426.  Can  you  give  us  the  reason  of  that? — Because 
they  are  getting  their  rents  paid,  although  they  are  so 
high. 

6427.  But  do  you  think  that  the  landlords  in  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  sell? — I 
think,  judging  from  the  reports  we  see,  that  they  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  sell. 

6428.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  your  locality  ? 
— Yes,  a few. 

6429.  Should  they  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Land  Act,  do  you  thiuk  ? — I think  they  should. 

6430.  Generally? — Yes. 

6431.  Mr.  Neligan. — Could  you  say  whether  the 
leaseholders’  rents  are  as  high  as  the  rents  paid  by  the 
men  who  hold  from  year  to  year? — I think,  taking 
them  in  the  aggregate,  that  in  our  district  they  are 
slightly  higher.  I think  they  are  not  what  we  call 
exorbitant  rents. 

6432.  As  compared  with  their  neighbours,  you  think 
they  are  a shade  higher? — Yes. 

6433.  Higher  than  the  yearly  tenants? — Yes. 

6434.  The  lease-holders,  as  a rule,  are  paying  a shade 
more  than  the  tenants  from  year  to  year,  who  have  not 
gone  into  the  Land  Court  ? — Exactly ; that  is  quite 
true. 

6435.  You  are  not  living  near  a town? — We  live 
near  a village. 


6436.  Are  there  any  town  parks  about  your  village  ? 0cL  x>  '***'• 
— I do  not  think  there  are  such  things  as  town  parks  Thomas 
recognised  about  the  Moy,  although  it  increases  the  Davidson, 
value  of  land  about  there.  There  came  one  case  before 

the  Commissioners  last  March  with  reference  to  a town 
park,  and  they  held  that  it  was  a town  park  being 
attached  to  the  house  of  the  man  who  had  it. 

6437.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  those  tenants  who 
have  gone  into  the  Land  Court  satisfied  with  the  judicial 
rents  ? — I think  that  the  tenants  in  the  locality  in  which 
I live  do  not  like  going  into  the  Court,  for  this  reason 
that  they  think  they  would  not  get  the  rents  under 
which  they  are  holding  at  the  present  time  reduced. 

In  the  first  case  in  which  they  brought  it  into  Court  to 
have  the  rent  fixed,  the  Court  fixed  it  considerably 
higher  than  a great  many  of  the  old  rents. 

6438.  Was  that  fixed  recently? — Immediately  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act.  I think  it  was  about  December, 

1881,  or  the  beginning  of  1882. 

6439.  Did  they  arrange  with  the  landlords,  and  then 
get  it  fixed  by  the  Court  according  to  the  private  arrange- 
ments ? — That  has  been  done  in  many  cases.  But  they 
did  not  all  do  it  in  that  way  : they  served  originating 
notices,  and  went  before  the  Commissioners^and  gave 
evidence,  and  had  the  rent  fixed  in  the  ordinary  way. 

6440.  And  it  was  raised  in  those  cases  ? — No ; it  was 
reduced  very  considerably,  but  still  it  is  higher  than 
some  of  the  old  rents. 

6441.  And  have  the  tenants  not  availed  themselves 
largely  of  the  Land  Act  ? — In  the  case  of  the  Benburb 
estate,  that  of  Mr  Bruce  of  Belfast,  who  is  now  High 
Sheriff  of  this  county,  nine-tenths  of  them  have.  But 
none  of  Lord  Charlemont’s  tenants  have  gone  into 
Court. 

6442.  The  President. — Because  they  are  lower  rented, 

I suppose? — I suppose  so;  they  seem  to  think  there 
was  no  use  in  going,  because  the  rents  on  the  adjoining 
estate  are  larger  than  theirs. 

6443.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  they  think  they  might 
be  increased  by  the  Court? — They  think  there  is  no 
use  in  spending  money. 

6444.  Are  they  satisfied  ?— No ; but  I believe  they 
think  there  is  no  way  of  redress. 

6445.  Would  they  purchase  their  farms  ? — Yes  ; 
they  are  most  anxious  to  purchase  if  they  had  the 
opportunity. 

6446.  Would  they  purchase  upon  the  present  rent  ? 

— Yes  ; that  is  the  question. 

6447.  It  is  not  so  .much  the  question  of  the  number  of 

years’  purchase  or  the  present  rent ? — If  they  could 

get  the  time  extended  and  the  rate  of  interest  lowered — 
that  seems  to  be  the  prevailing  idea.  It  would  lighten 
the  burden  at  the  present  time,  and  leave  some  to  be 
paid  by  their  successors. 

6448.  They  are  aware,  are  they,  that  even  with  pay- 
ing more  than  twenty  years’  purchase  they  would  get 
the  land  at  a yearly  fee  smaller  than  they  now  pay, 
which  would  gradually  make  them  the  owners  of  their 
own  farms  ? — Yes  ; they  understand  that. 

6449.  And  that  knowledge  does  not  convince  them 
that  they  ought  to  take  advantage  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  ? — They  know  that  it  would  be  to  their  interest  to 
a slight  extent,  but  they  think  it  would  hardly  lower 
their  burden  sufficiently,  unless  they  got  the  time  ex- 
tended. 

6450.  To  how  many  years  ? — Sixty-five  or  seventy- 
two  years,  according  to  the  rate  of  interest. 

6451.  Is  that  a common  opinion  amongst  the  tenants? 

— Yes ; it  is  a very  common  opinion  amongst  them. 

6452.  Mr  Neligan. — That  is  to  say,  they  think  that 
those  who  come  after  them  should  bear  a share  of  the 
burden? — Yes;  they  think  they  ought  to  get  their 
burdens  lightened  at  the  present  time,  and  let  their 
successors  bear  a portion  of  it  afterwards. 

6453.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  the  times 
were  so  uncertain  the  tenants  would  be  afraid  to  buy  ? 

— I speak  personally  for  myself.  Of  course,  I know 
that  a great  many  of  the  tenants  are  a hard-working, 
industrious  class  of  people,  who  have  managed  through 
the  hard  times  to  keep  their  heads  above  water  and  pay 
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Oct. »,  1886.;  their  rents,  and  I think  they  are  a class  of  people  who 
Mr.  Thomas  ought  to  be  encouraged. 

Davidson.  6454.  Is  there  any  intimidation  or  boycotting  in 


your  locality? — We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our 
district. 

6455.  It  does  not  exist  1 — It  does  not  exist. 


Mr.  John  Bralten,  of  Fintona,  examined. 


Mr.  John 
Bratton. 


6456.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer,  I 
think  ? — Yes. 

6457.  What  district  do  you  come  from  ? — About  five 
miles  from  here ; Ballahush  is  the  name  of  the  place. 

6458.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Upwards  of 
thirty  acres. 

6459.  All  under  one  landlord  ? — I have  a place  from 
another  landlord,  but  this  is  the  farm  I reside  on. 

6460.  What  tenure  do  you  hold  under : is  it  a judi- 
cial lease  ? — Under  a lease. 

6461.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease,  and  how  many 
years  of  it  are  there  yet  to  run? — Thirty-one  years 
from  the  lease. 

6462.  How  many  remain  ? — Thirty-one  on  two  lives 
concurrently. 

6463.  When  did  you  purchase  your  lease  ? — About 
twenty-seVen  years  ago  I purchased  the  place,  but  it 
was  since  then  I got  the  lease. 

6464.  When  did  you  get  the  lease  ? — Fourteen  years 
ago,  or  less  perhaps.  1 

6465.  What  do  you  pay  in  the  year  ? — Well,  I have 
mills  on  this  place  besides  the  farm — flax  mill  and 
corn  mills. 

6466.  It  is  all  let  in  one  holding  ? — Yes. 

6467.  You  cannot  say  how  much  you  pay  per  acre  ? 
— Yes ; I have  a small  portion  of  land  at  £31  6s. 

6468.  The  President. — Did  you  think  this  a fair 
rent  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago  ? — I could  not  get  it  any  cheaper. 

6469.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  difficult  to  pay  it  now  ? 
— It  is  nearly  impossible.  It  is  harder  to  pay  one  half 
of  it  now  than  the  whole  of  it  used  to  be. 

6470.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  would 
reduce  it  if  you  brought  it  into  Court? — There  is  a 
farm  on  my  march  that  has  been  tried  by  the  Com- 
missioners, and  they  did  not  reduce  it. 

6471.  And  it  was  rented  the  same  as  yours,  was  it  ? 
— Yes ; it  is  a part  of  the  farm  that  is  the  same  as  I 
have.  It  was  the  worst  injustice  that  ever  I heard  of. 
Some  of  the  tenants  appealed. 

6472.  Then  it  would  not  help  you  to  go  into  Court  ? 
— I think  it  would,  because  the  mills  now  are  not  the 
value  that  they  were. 

6473.  Were  the  mills  bought  by  you  from  the  land- 
lord?— Yes;  the  parties  in  it  at  the  time  failed,  and 
the  landlord  had  to  sell  all  the  place  himself. 

6474.  It  was  the  tenant-right  then  ? — Yes. 

6475.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  water-power? — Yes. 

647 6.  Is  it  a good  one  ? — Except  in  wet  weather,  we 
were  lately  idle  for  ten  or  twelve  days. 

6477.  If  you  sold  your  tenant-right,  the  buildings 
would  come  in  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  the  buildings 
— about  £700  worth — that  I have  put  up  myself.  We 
got  a loan  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  got  up  that 
£700. 

6478.  Who  paid  that? — I am  paying  my  share  of  it. 
That  was  the  agreement  between  the  landlord  and  me 
at  the  time — that  he  should  pay  the  half  of  the  cost  of 
whatever  improvements  were  made. 

6479.  How  many  years’  purchase  do  you  think  you 
would  get  for  the  tenant-right? — I do  not  think  we 
could  sell  in  our  place  at  the  present  time. 

6480.  Would  you  have  any  wish  to  buy  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  holding  ? — Every  wish,  if  it  was  at  a fair 
rent. 

6481.  How  many  years  would  you  be  willing  to  give 
for  it  on  a fair  rent? — Well,  I could  not  say.  We 
would  like  it  as  low  as  possible.  It  would  be  a very 
bad  purchase  that  would  be  worse  than  the  rent  we  are 
now  paying. 

6482.  The  President. — Is  the  reason  you  would  wish 
to  buy  because  you  would  like  to  feel  that  it  was  your 


own,  or  because  you  would  like  it  for  less  money  ? — To 
pay  less  money;  if  we  only  had  it  fixed  in  some  way 
that  we  would  pay  less  money,  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  a great  many  others  besides  me.  b'.'.J-i 

6483.  Is  there  a general  feeling  amongst  the  tenants 
in  your  neighbourhood  in  favour  of  buying  ? — Yes ; I 
have  been  talking  to  a good  many  of  them  about  things 
of  that  sort,  and  they  understood  I was  coming  here  to 
give  evidence. 

6484.  And  they  would  like  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

6485.  To  give  a fair  price? — Yes. 

6486.  What  would  they  give? — I do'not  know. 

6487.  Would  they  be  willing  to  buy  at  a price  to  be 
named  by  the  Chief  Commissioners? — I think  they 
would. 

6488.  Have  you  had  any  negotiations  with  the  land- 
lords as  regards  buying? — None.  rA.,  ,!1 

6489.  Do  you  think  your  landlord  would  be  willing 
to  sell  ? — I do  not  think  he  would  so  long  as  he  gets  the 
rents  the  way  he  does  now.  He  is  very  hard  for  his 
rent,  and  he  has  to  get  it. 

6490.  Lord  Milltown. — “Hard  for  it” — do  you  mean 
that  he  needs  it  very  much  ? — He  pushes  me  very  hard 
up  to  the  very  day,  and  will  give  no  abatement;  and 
there  are  not  many  gentlemen  but  will  give  some  abate- 
ment. There  is  not  one  but  has  given  something. 

6491.  All  the  landlords  gave  abatements  except 
yours? — Yes ; this  last  two  years.  Last  year  when  we 
kept  back  a little  we  got  writs. 

6492.  Do  you  mean  kept  back  the  judicial  rent? — 
The  rents  on  our  estate  are  not  judicial  rents.  It  is  the 
neighbourhood  I was  referring  to.  We  did  not  get  any- 
thing. They  did  not  like  to  go  into  the  Court  on 
account  of  the  attorney’s  expenses  in  the  Court 

6493.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  those  are  very  con- 
siderable ? — Yes. 

6494.  How  much  did  the  attorney’s  costs  come  to  ? — 
It  would  be  a very  small  case  in  which  they  would  not 
charge  £2;  and  then,  of  course,  there  is  the  loss  of 
time. 

6495.  Did  you  never  try  to  get  the  judicial  rent  fixed 
without  an  attorney? — I did  not  try  at  all.  I don’t 
know  if  any  one  did. 

6496.  You  know*  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  you 
from  doing  that? — I believe  not;  but  the  lawyers 
wanted  to  make  all  they  could  out  of  them.  I believe 
if  there  were  a few  more  Land  Acts  the  lawyers  would 
soon  have  the  land  themselves. 

6497.  They  made  a good  business  out  of  it  ? — I be- 
lieve they  did.  Between  the  excitement  some  had  with 
the  landlords,  and  the  expense  and  the  trouble,  I believe 
the  parties  that  did  not  go  into  the  Court  were  as  safe 
in  the  end  as  the  parties  that  did.  That  is  my  humble 
opinion,  I do  not  believe  that  some  of  the  farms  are 
fairly  valued.  It  was  the  greatest  injustice  that  ever  I 
saw  in  my  life— a man  pays  £3  an  acre  for  one  bad 
bit  of  land  on  the  one  side  of  my  farm,  and  they  did 
not  reduce  it. 

6498.  Did  they  see  it  ? — They  did. 

6499.  £3  an  Irish  acre? — Yes. 

6500.  The  President. — The  landlords  gave  abate- 
ments?— To  some. 

6501.  And  some  appealed,  you  said? — Yes,  and  the 
appeals  are  not  heard  yet. 

6502.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  not  much  confidence 
in  the  way  the  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  about 
you? — No,  sir,  there  is  not. 

6503.  Do  you  understand  the  principle  upon  which 
the  Commissioners  acted? — I believe  they  went  by  the 
Government  valuation,  and  they  said,  “ This  is  so  much 
above  it,  and  we  will  reduce  it  so  much ;”  and  they 
went  on  in  that  way.  Some  people  say  they  were 
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Influenced  this  way  and  that  way.  I was  examined 
before  them  once  or  twice,  but  I wouldn’t  go  again.  In 
the  case  I told  you  about  the  tenant  asked  me  to  be 
examined,  but  I refused,  and  I was  sitting  in  the  Court 
listening  to  the  trial. 

6504.  Lord  Milltown. — £31  6s.  you  say  you  pay  for 
this  land? — Yes. 

6505.  Is  it  good  land? — It  is  very  good  land  now. 

6506.  Did  you  reclaim  it  ? — I have  spent  more  money 
upon  some  of  that  very  land  than  any  land  in  the  world 
is  worth.  It  was  full  of  old  ash  trees  when  I got  it, 
and  I can  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  any  man  that  I 
spent  £1  a perch  upon  some  of  it. 

6507.  Did  get  anything  for  it? — Not  one  shilling. 

6508.  And  you  think  it  hard  to  pay  for  that? — 
Yes. 

6509.  Has  his  land  been  in  the  possession  of  your 
•own  family  for  a long  time? — No,  I was  reared  upon 

another  property  beside  it.  I was  the  eldest  son,  and  I 
bought  this  place,  and  left  my  brothers  in  the  old 
place. 

6510.  Were  the  improvements  your  predecessors? — 
Of  course,  they  were  made  by  the  parties  who  were  in 
it  from  time  to  time. 

6511.  It  was  not  you  who  made  the  improvements? 
I improved  this  portion  that  I am  telling  you  about. 
There  is  a greater  improvement  upon  this  place  than  any 
other  in  Ireland  since  the  'time  that  it  was  in  a wild 
state.  I have  here  an  old  deed  of  the  very  place  I now 
occupy,  and  in  1724  the  rent  was  £32,  and  the  rent  is 
now  £124  14s.  7 d. 

6512.  In  1724?— Yes. 

6513.  But  you  know  the  value  of  money  was  four 
times  as  great  in  1724  ? — Yes. 

6514.  Well,  then,  of  course  that  would  be  no  guide? 
— It  showed  the  state  that  the  land  was  then  in — that 
it  was  not  worth  much. 

6515.  £1  then  was  worth  as  much  as  £4  now  ? — I 
believe  it  was  worth  more. 

6516.  So  that,  of  course,  that  would  be  no  guide  in 
fixing  the  rent  now.  Would  you  be  prepared  to  give  for 
this  land  a fair  number  of  years’  purchase,  on  its  value 
before  you  improved  it  ? — Yes. 

6517.  You  would  think  it  hard  to  pay  on  your  own 
improvements  ? — Of  course,  I would. 

6518.  But  you  were  willing  to  pay  the  value  of  it 
before  that  ? — Yes. 

6519.  The  President. — The  Board  of  Works’  money 
went  to  pay  for  the  buildings? — Yes. 

6520.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Do  the  Board  of  Works 
lend  money  for  works  which  are  not  agricultural  ? — 
Yes. 

6521.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  and  your  landlord  are 
paying  that  in  moieties  to  the  Board? — Yes;  that 
was  under  the  agreement  made  between  us.  I gave 
him  a certain  amount,  and  he  bound  himself  under  an 
agreement  to  certain  terms.  It  was  in  a very  bad  state 
when  I went  there.  The  parties  who  were  in  it  had 
failed,  and  the  whole  place  was  in  a wreck. 

6522.  Lord  Milltoion. — If  all  the  improvements  were 
on  it  when  you  got  it,  I suppose  you  would  not  say  that 
£310  6s.  was  too  high? — The  times  were  better  then. 
It  is  a high  rent. 

6523.  Mr.  Knipe. — There  is  a flax  mill  on  the  place  ? 
— Yes. 

6524.  Can  you  tell  how  flax  is  doing  this  year? 
— Yes ; I have  a return  here  of  the  Flax  Supply 
Association  of  Belfast.  I send  them  an  account  from 
our  district ; they  write  to  me  asking  me  to  send  it  to 
them.  They  write  to  me  and  I send  it  to  them  every 
year.  The  quality  of  the  flax  is  not  so  good,  and  the 
yield  is  not  so  good  either  as  it  was. 

6525.  Go  back  a number  of  years  and  compare  the 
average  price? — We  have  as  cheap  flax  this  year,  but 
not  as  good.  It  was  one-fourth  better  last  year  in 
every  one  way.  It  was  say  6s.  6 d.  and  7s.  6 <7.  last  year, 
and  the  same  flax  is  Is.  or  Is.  6 d.  a stone  less  now. 

6526.  It  is  less  now  ? — Oh,  yes. 

6527.  And  there  is  not  so  much  of  it  produced? — 
Not  nearly. 


6528.  And  the  quality  is  worse  ? — Yes.  0ct-  18s8- 

6529.  What  was  it  six  years  ago  ? — Six  years  ago  it  Mr  Jolm 
was  very  good,  but  four  years  ago  it  was  worse  even  Brattem. 
than  it  is  now.  There  was  a year  or  two  since  when  it 

was  very  bad,  but  I think  this  is  about  as  bad  a year  as 
we  have  had  lately. 

6530.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  with  the  culti- 
vation of  grass  seed  here  ? — Yes ; I have  a brother  who 
holds  the  farm  above  me,  aud  lie  sows  his  grass  seed. 

I do  not  sow  any  myself,  because  I consider  it  injures 
the  hay. 

6531.  Do  you  consider,  that  the  landlords  in  this 
locality  will  be  willing  to  sell  on  fair  terms  ? — I cannot 
say,  but  I think  if  they  could  get  rents,  still  they 
would  prefer  to  stay  as  they  are.  So  long  as  they  get 
their  rackrents  the  way  they  are  doing  now,  I don’t 
think  they  will  sell. 

6532.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  you  do  if  you 
were  in  the  position  of  a landlord? — I would  give 
the  tenants  a reduction  ; and  if  I did,  I would  be  the 
longer  a landlord.  I believe  if  they  hold  on  in  the  way 
they  are  doing,  they  will  soon  have  no  tenants.  I 
believe  I would  give  them  a reduction. 

6533.  Would  you  sell? — Well,  I cannot  answer  that 
properly  now ; but  I would  have  given  a reduction  if  I 
had  been  a landlord. 

6534.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  it  was  for  the  public  good, 
and  you  were  a landlord,  would  you  not  sell? — I 
would. 

6535.  Do  you  think  that  all  who  are  concerned  in 
land  must  make  up  their  minds  to  lose  a little  ? — I 
think  they  ought  to  do  it. 

6536.  Will  this  be  a difficult  year  to  collect  rents  ? 

— I think  it  is  the  worst  year  I remember.  Cattle 
is  the  worst  thing  on  a farm. 

6537.  What  is  your  experience  about  farming? — 

Cattle  have  got  cheaper. 

6538.  Take  a £6  beast.  How  much  lower  is  it 
now  than  in  1881  ? How  much  lower  would  it  be 
in  price  than  five  or  six  years  ago?  — I used  to 
get  from  £6  to  £8  a-piece  for  calves  in  October, 
aud  I sold  the  same  for  £2  10s.,  and  from  £3  10s. 
to  £2  5s. 

6539.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  long  did  those  prices  last? 

— We  have  had  good  prices  for  cattle  for  a good  many 
years  until  lately. 

6540.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  the  great  reduction  within 
the  past  few  years?— Yes. 

6541.  And  they  have  been  going  down  gradually? — 

Yes. 

6542.  Lord  Milltown. — I thought  there  was  a 
tremendous  sudden  fall  in  1885? — Yes;  but  they  were 
going  down  before  that. 

6543.  Was  not  that  a sudden  fall? — Yes;  but  they 
were  going  down  before  that. 

6544.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  is  that  in  the  very  class  of 
cattle  with  which  you  have  most  to  do? — Yes. 

6545.  We  have  been  told,  with  regard  to  cattle  which 
were  originally  worth  £5,  that  there  has  been  no 
change  at  all  in  that  class  of  cattle?  What  is  your 
experience  with  regard  to  that  ? — Far  the  reverse  is  my 
experience. 

6546.  What  would  cattle,  four  or  five  years  ago 
worth  £5,  be  worth  now  ? — They  would  be  worth  £3 ; 
and  perhaps  they  would  not  be  worth  that  at  alL  In 
fact,  I think  I am  over  the  mark. 

6547.  Butter  was  very  low  this  year? — Yes. 

6548.  Do  you  ever  remember  it  so  low? — About 
two  years  ago  it  was  very  low ; but  it  rose. 

6549.  Lord  Milltown. — It  has  risen  again  ? — It  rose, 
of  course,  when  the  poor  farmers  had  not  got  it  to  selL 
We  cannot  keep  it  at  all  now. 

6550.  Why  is  that?  Is  it  because  it  is  not  properly 
packed? — It  could  be  as  well  packed  now  as  then. 

They  don’t  use  old  butter  now  ; and  they  tell  me  there 
is  a thing  called  butterine  which  is  putting  it  out  of  the 
market. 

6551.  Do  you  think  that  the  Government  ought  to 
do  something  with  reference  to  butterine? — Yes;  it 
ought  to  be  banished. 
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Oct.  *1,1886.  6552.  Banished  altogether? — Yes;  it  never  should 

Mr  John  have  been  made  at  all. 

Bratten.  6553.  The  President. — Is  it  not  wholesome  to  the 

people  who  eat  it? — I have  heard  people  who  ate  it  say 
they  did  not  like  it. 

6554.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  it  is  said  to  be  the 
same  thing  as  butter  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — And  very  wholesome. 

6555.  Lord  Milltown. — There  should  be,  at  all 
events,  a placard  upon  it,  Mr.  Bratten? — Yes;  I 
believe  they  were  imposing  upon  some  people. 

6556.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  rents  reduced  in  your 
. locality  ? — Yes. 

6557.  Have  any  farms  been  offered  lately  for  sale  ? — 
Yes. 

6558.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  no  buyers  appeared? 
—Yes. 

6559.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  these  farms  sold  within 
the  last  five  or  six  years? — Yes. 

6560.  And  are  now  unsaleable  ? — Yes,  I know  a man 
who  bought  farms  five  or  six  years  ago  and  cannot  sell 
them  now. 

6561.  Is  that  the  result  of  foreign  competition? — 
Yes.  I think  the  result  of  the  foreign  cattle  importa- 
tion is  the  worst  result  for  the  farmer  here. 

6562.  Looking  into  the  future  do  you  see  any  pros- 
pect of  better  times  ? — No.  I was  told  by  a man  who 
came  from  Texas  only  a while  ago  that  they  were  only 
beginning  to  send  cattle  from  that  part  of  the  world. 
That  is  a bad  sign  for  the  price  of  cattle  here  improving. 
He  told  me,  as  a matter  of  fact,  that  they  were  only 
just  at  the  beginning  of  what  they  would  do  in  the  way 
of  sendiug  cattle  into  these  countries. 

6563.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  make  it  a rule  to 
believe  everything  that  a man  from  Texas  may  happen 
to  tell  you  ? — It  is  not  every  day  one  gets  the  chance 
of  meeting  a man  from  Texas. 

6564.  You  get  better  prices  now  for  cattle  than  last 
year  ? — At  present  they  are  a little  better. 

6565.  Perhaps  last  year  you  might  not  have  been 
able  to  sell  at  all? — You  are  perfectly  right.  I had  to 
keep  them  all  winter,  and  I did  not  make  very  much,  you 
may  imagine,  after  keeping  them  all  winter.  We  can- 
not keep  stock  very  well  into  the  spring  aud  make  money. 


6566.  But  last  winter  people  would  not  even  ask 
their  prices  ? — Quite  so. 

6567.  And  now  people  will  buy  them  at  a small 
price  ? — Yes. 

6568.  Which  shows  that  things  are  a little  better .? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

6569.  And  there  was  a chance  of  putting  some  beef 
upon  them  ? — Yes. 

6570.  And  you  had  a very  fair  stock  of  grass  on  the 
land  this  year  ? — Yes,  it  was  fair. 

6571.  In  the  south  of  Ireland  it  was  said  to  be  the 
best  grass  land  they  ever  had.  Is  that  your  experience 
here? — No,  the  south  is  a different  place  from  Tyrone. 

6572.  Still  it  was  a good  year? — Yes. 

6573.  So  that  this  was  not  the  worst  year  for  the 
grazier?— No,  but  for  every  agricultural  purpose.  The 
worst  for  flax,  and  very  bad  for  butter  in  the  beginning 
of  tbe  season,  and  the  worst  for  other  purposes. 

6574.  Butter  is  higher  now  than  it  was  this  time 
last  year? — Yes. 

6575.  And  if  it  keep  that  rise  next  summer  the 
small  farmer  will  get  the  advantage  of  it  ? — I am  afraid 
that  next  summer  it  will  go  down  again. 

6576.  However,  you  see  farm  produce  is  50  percent 
higher  than  it  was  in  that  year  1852,  the  year  when 
Griffiths’  valuation  was  made  ? — I mind  it  well,  and  I 
mind  1846  and  1847  too. 

6577.  Well,  everything  is  now  50  per  cent,  higher 
than  it  was  in  that  year  1852? — I do  not  know  about 
that. 

6578.  Well,  if  you  take  the  trouble  when  you  go 
home  to  examine  the  returns  you  will  find  that  is  the 
case.  I will  pass  them  over  to  you  with  great  plea- 
sure ?_It  was  shortly  after  that  I was  left  to  manage 
a farm. 

6579.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  unfortunate'  in  not 
getting  an  abatement.  Is  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord under  whom  you  live  a large  one  or  a small  one  ? — 
A small  one. 

6580.  I do  not  want  the  name  of  course  ? — I am  not 
going  to  give  names.  I think  there  is  about  £1200  or 
£1300  from  this  property. 

6581.  The  President. — Is  there  any  of  it  mortgaged  ? 
— I do  not  know  anything  about  that. 


Mr.  Matthew  Anderson,  of  Dromore,  Co.  Tyrone,  examined. 

Mr.  Matthew  6582.  The  President. — I believe,  Mr.  Anderson,  you  If  I went  into  the  Land  Court  it  would  have  that 
Anderson.  are  a tenant-farmer? — I have  been.  I occupy  at  result. 

present  between  300  and  400  acres— about  380,  I 6593.  If  your  improvements  were  taken  into  con- 
think.  sideration  you  think  it  would  be  lowered? — Yes;  on 

6583.  Is  that  all  1— Yes.  account  of  the  improvements  I have  made. 

6584.  How  much  is  your  own  ?— That  is  just  what  I 6594.  Do  you  mean  that  if  the  improvements  were 

possess.  not  taken  into  account  the  landlord  would  get  his  rent 

6585.  How  much  do  you  rent ? — About  120  English  raised? — Decidedly.  . 

acres  out  of  that— and  60  besides.  That  is  180.  6595.  If  the  improvements  were  included  in  the 

6586.  Do  you  hold  this  under  a judicial  rent?— I value  of  the  farm?— Then  I think  they  would  raise  the 

hold  it  under  a lease,  from  two  parties.  rent.  If  the  improvements  were  not  valued  I would 

6587.  Is  it  an  old  lease?— 1848  was  the  date  of  one.  make  something  by  it.  Everything  has  been  done  to 

I hold  it  for  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  and  two  of  improve  it.  I have  reclaimed  a portion  of  these  lands 

his  sisters,  one  of  whom  is  dead.  that  was  worth  nothing  when  1 went  upon  it,  and  that 

6588.  Did  you  buy  this  lease?— No;  it  has  been  in  portion  is  now  the  best  land  on  the  farm.  That,  of 

my  family  200  or  300  years.  course,  would  weigh  materially  against  me  if  I was 

6589.  Is  the  rent  high  compared  with  what  the  charged  on  the  improvements. 

judicial  rent  would  be,  do  you  think  ?— I think  it  is  6596.  Why  did  you  make  these  improvements  ?— 

higher.  It  is  about  the  same  rent  since  1813,  when  Because  I thought  the  rent  was  high,  and  I wanted  to 

laud  was  high.  It  has  been  much  improved  upon,  and  bring  it  up  so  that  I could  pay  it. 

when  I took  the  lease  in  1848,  he  put  me  at  the  same  6597.  You  could  not  otherwise  have  paid  your  way  . 

rent  — No,  I could  not  have  made  the  rent  unless  the  land 

6590.  The  improvements  have  been  made  by  the  was  improved. 

tenants  ? Yes.  6598.  And  you  did  that,  feeling  as  you  must,  that 

6591.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  if  you  were  after  a certain  number  of  years  had  passed  they  could 

permitted  to  come  in  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — take  it  up  from  you? — When  I got  the  lease  I had 
Yes,  I think  it  would?  We  have  built  walls  and  re-  a'. long  vista  before  me.  The  Prince  of  Wales  was  a 

claimed  a considerable  portion.  young  man,  and  his  sisters  were  very  young.  It  was  a 

6592.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  on  the  kind  of  fate  that  those  were  the  lives,  for  1 sent  to  the 
landlord  if  it  were  allowed  to  come  into  Court?—  agent  of  the  estate  the  names  of  those  whom  I wanted 
If  I were  paid  for  my  improvements  it  would  be  less,  put  in  the  lease,  but  he  lost  the  names  and  he  just  put 
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in  those  instead.  All  the  other  people  whose  names  I 
sent  him  are  now  dead,  so  you  see,  as  I said,  there  was 
a kind  of  fate  in  it. 

6599.  Do  you  desire  to  purchase1! — Yes,  if  the  land- 
lord was  willing  to  sell  at  a reasonable  price. 

6600.  How  mauy  years’  purchase  would  you  give  on 
a fair  rent? — Do  you  mean  how  many  years  on  the 
Government  valuation  ? 

6601.  On  the  Government  valuation. — I would  not 
hesitate  to  give  twenty  years’  purchase. 

6602.  Have  you  ever  entered  into  any  communica- 
tion with  the  landlord  on  the  subject  ? — No  ; I never 
got  any  opportunity. 

6603.  Do  you  think  he  would  agree  to  these  terms 
which  you  have  mentioned  ? — I do  not  think  he  intends 
to  sell. 

6604.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  have  you  never  made 
any  approach  to  him  on  the  subject  ? Is  he  inaccessible  ? 
— He  comes  here  from  Wexford.  I do  not  think  he  is 
anxious  to  sell,  and  I think  the  offer  should  come  from 
him.  I am  iu  no  way  anxious  to  buy,  but  if  the  offer 
came  from  him  I would  be  willing.  I am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  of  no  use  to  ask  him  to  sell. 

6605.  The  President. — I suppose  you  know  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act? — I do. 

6606.  Are  there  any  suggestions  that  you  wish  to 
make  to  us  with  reference  to  it  ? — No ; except  to  say 
this,  that  I think  as  the  people  come  to  know  it  they 
are  most  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  it.  But  there  is 
one  thing  I know,  which  is  this,  that  parties  are  now 
told  that  if  they  only  wait  they  will  get  better  terms 
after  a while.  Now  I think  that  is  a fallacy.  But  I 
think  there  should  be  a bit  of  an  amendment  to  the 
Act,  giving  a longer  time,  and  one-tenth  instead  of  one- 
fifth.  I think  if  that  was  reduced  you  would  sell  more 
easily.  They  cannot  afford  to  lie  out  of  the  money  for 
so  long  a time.  I am  sure  I do  not  make  myself  clear 
about  what  I mean. 

6607.  Oh,  yes.  A reduction  from  one-fifth  to  one- 
tenth,  and  an  extension  of  the  time  for  payment? — Yes. 
I do  not  think  the  extension  is  very  likely  to  be  granted. 
A great  many  of  the  landowners  have  nothing  to  do  with 
their  estates.  They  are  in  the  hands.of  morgagees,  and 
they  cannot  lie  out  of  that  amount. 

6608.  That  is  a difficulty  ? — I do  not  think  it  would 
be  a great  injustice  if  the  mortgagees  were  allowed  to 
suffer  something  when  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  also 
suffering. 

6609.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  security  for  the 
Government  ? — The  Government  are  very  liberal.  I 
saw  a letter  from  the  office,  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Land  Court,  stating  that  there  were  fourteen  instalments 
of  a loan  now  due. 

6610.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  under  the  glebe  pur- 
chase ? — No.  They  gave  two-thirds  of  the  money.  I 
do  not  know  under  what  Act  it  is. 

6611.  The  Act  of  1871? — I suppose  so.  It  is  a 
most  extraordinary  thing. 

6612.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  there  were  four- 
teen years  due? — Seven  years  arrear — fourteen  instal- 
ments. Now,  whether  that  is  an  ordinary  case  or  not 
I do  not  know. 

6613.  I thought  the  Government  were  bound  to 
insist  upon  the  payment  ? 

6614.  Lord  Milltown. — So  did  I.  I was  told  that 
these  people  had  left  fourteen  instalments  unpaid. 

6615.  If  those  in  the  neighbourhood  knew  that  the 
Government  would  give  them  such  terms  they  would 
pay  nothing? — I think  the  land  will  be  sold  in  a day  or 
two,  and  if  you  wish  I have  no  objection  to  give  the 
name. 

6616.  The  President. — Has  there  been  much  sale  of 
tenant  right  in  your  locality  ? — Formerly  there  was,  but 
there  has  not  been  much  lately. 

6617.  There  is  less  demand  for  it? — Yes;  but  still  it 
is  going  on. 

6618.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  your  locality? 
— There  are  a good  many. 

6619.  Are  the  most  of  them  higher  rented  than  their 
neighbours? — Most  of  them.  Some  of  them  are  very 


fairly  rented.  Most  of  them  would  like  to  come  in  Oct.  it,  isse. 
under  the  Act.  Some  of  them  had  leases  at  a very  jli^tthew 
cheap  rate,  and  if  the  landlord  had  the  power  to  bring  Anderson, 
them  in — which  they  propose  to  give  him,  of  course — it 
might  be  found  to  cut  both  ways. 

6620.  Were  these  cases  of  low  rents  do  you  think 
owing  to  the  tenants  paying  a sum  of  money  when  they 
got  their  leases  ? — I think  it  is  because  they  were  taken 
at  a time  when  land  was  at  a great  depression.  But  I 
think  they  are  falling  out  very  quickly,  and  that  now 
there  are  very  few  of  them. 

6621.  But  the  leaseholders,  as  a body,  would  like 
very  much  to  be  put  under  the  Land  Act  ?— Yes. 

6622.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Did  I understand  you  to 

say  that  the  leases  were  taken  out  at  a time  of  great 
depression? — Yes.  The  leases  about  the  year  1850 

were  not  taken  out  at  a very  high  rent. 

6623.  Lord  Milltown. — When  the  money  value  was 
lost  the  tenants  would  suffer  a great  loss? — Yes;  but  I 
think  most  of  them  have  already  dropped  out. 

6624.  Some  of  them  were  converted  into  fee  farm 
grants? — Yes;  there  may  have  been  a good  deal  of 
that. 

6625.  The  President. — What  burthens  are  there  on 
the  farm  which  is  your  own  property  that  you  would 
not  have  to  pay  if  it  was  held  from  other  people  ? — The 
only  burthen  is  that  I have  a tithe  to  pay  and  the  poor- 
rate. 

6626.  What  percentage  would  that  be  ? — I could 
scarcely  calculate  it  just  at  present.  For  123  acres  I 
pay  £3  tithe-rent  charge  in  the  year,  and  then  I pay 
about  60s.  poor-rates,  and  I lose  30s.  of  that. 

6627.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a very  light  poor-rate  ? 

— We  do  not  pay  more  than  8d.  or  Is.  Except  in  1847 
or  1848,  I never  paid  any  more. 

6628.  The  President. — That  makes  Is.  in  the  £1 
difference? — Yes,  about  that.  The  poor-rate  is  not 
very  high. 

6629.  Then  the  whole  thing  would  not  be  more  than 
5 per  cent,  difference.  You  pay  about  5 per  cent, 
more  on  your  own  holding  than  on  the  others? — Yes. 

6630.  Is  there  any  other  evidence  that  you  wish  to 
give  ? — There  is  nothing  that  occurs  to  me.  I am  just 
disposed  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  may  wish  to 
put  to  me. 

6631.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  a fair  value  to  be  a fair  rate  of  purchase  ? 

— Yes,  where  there  has  not  been  much  improvement 
made,  but  in  cases  where  there  has  been  much  improve- 
ment made,  the  tenants  think  it  a hardship  to  pay  such 
a high  amount.  They  think  it  is  paying  double  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done. 

6632.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  it  common  in  your  locality 
for  tenants  to  have  to  pay  on  their  own  improvements? 

— It  is  common,  decidedly. 

0633.  If  they  go  before  the  Land  Commission  would 
the  improvements  be  struck  off  ? — If  the  Land  Commis- 
sion go  on  a farm  that  has  been  vastly  improved,  they 
cannot  divest  their  minds  of  what  they  see  before  them. 

They  are  not  able  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  the 
land  which  they  see  before  them  was  not  worth,  per- 
haps, Is.  an  acre. 

6634.  Lord  Milltown. — So  the  tenants  think  they 
are  paying  for  part  of  their  own  improvements  ? — Yes,, 
that  is  the  thing  that  vexes  them  most. 

6635.  But  it  is  equally  provoking  to  have  to  pay 
the  rent  ? — In  this  part  of  the  world  we  have  set  a 
very  good  example  in  the  way  of  paying  rent.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  all  the  arrears  that  have  been  lost  on 
that  property  since  1837  you  might  carry  in  your  eye. 

I do  not  think  there  has  been  a halfpenny  lost.  There 
may  have  been  a little  delay,  and  so  on,  but  that 
was  all. 

6636.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  the  honesty  of  the 
tenantry,  or  the  value  they  had  in  their  farms? — A 
good  deal  depends  upon  the  cleverness  of  the  agent. 

The  land  is  dear  enough,  yet  the  rent  is  paid.  Perhaps 
there  may  be  some  arrears  on  a farm  occasionally  where 
there  has  been  sickness  or  losses,  but  I think  it  is 
always  all  paid. 
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Oct.  20,.  1880.  6637.  That  seems  a very  gratifying  state  of  things? 

Anderson!12  W 6638.  Are  the  people'  satisfied? — They  think  it  is 

too  dear,  and  that  the  times  are  bad.  The  produce 
won’t  come  to  the  money  that  they  expect. 

6639.  The  times  have  been  much  worse  ? — Yes. 

6640.  And  yet  they  managed  to- pay  % — Yes. 

6641.  And  paid  higher  rent3? — Yes.  Pour  years 
ago  they  could  have  paid  it  more  easiljy. 

6642.  But  that  was  an  exceptionally  good  time  ?1 — 
Yes.  I think  if  the  times  continue  as  they  are  the 
tenants  must  go  to  the  wall. 

6643.  But  supposing  that  these  are  exceptional  years, 
and  that  things  take  a turn  upwards  again  ? — If  things 
take  a turn  upwards,  of  course- the- rents1  will  be  paid. 

6644.  These  gloomy  forebodings  are- on  the  supposi- 
tion that  the  two  years  will  form  the  rule  l1 — Bub  they 
have  the  facts  before  them  that  the  years  are  bad1. 

6645.  We  have  had  worse  years? — Yes. 

6646.  How  long  ago  do'  you  say? — In  1837  or 
1838. 

6647.  But  let  us  go  back,  say,  to  1852  only.  Things 
were  a great  deal  worse  then  than  now  ? — I do  not  think 
they  were  better  at  all  events; 

664'8.  They  were  worse  then  ?•'  They  were  50  per 
cent,  worse  than  now  ?—  But  yon  do-  not  take-  into  con- 
sideration the  cost  of  labour. 

6649.  But  the  price  of  produce  was  50  per  cent  less  ? 
— Yes ; but  labour  costs  now  300-  per1  cent.  more.  I 
just  want  to  explain.  There  was  the  difference  in 
wages ; and,  besides  that,  a labourer,  it  is  acknowledged, 
would  do  more  work  then  than  two  labourers  would  do 
now.  And  now  they  must  be  fed  better  than  the  farmers 
themselves. 

6650.  Do  you  think  that  is  a fact  ? — I found  it  to 
some  extent  myself.  You  see  they  are  more  inde- 
pendent. 

6651.  What  does  that  independence  arise  from? — 
From  the  extra  pay  that  they  get.  They  must  now  get 
money  wages — it  was  not  so  formerly — and  so  they  are 
masters  of  the  situation. 

6652;  You  think  that  is  a very  good  thing?' — Of 
course  I would  not  like  to  seethe  misery  I have  seen,  but 
they  won’t  work  so  strong  or  so  hard  as  when  they 
• were  dependent.  Now  they  are  masters  of  the  situa- 
tion, and-  they  work  I might  almost  say  just  as  they 
like.  I know  that  I now  find  that  my  labour  bill 
comes  to  an  enormous  sum.  Then  I did  not  feeL  it  at 
all.  I know  that  formerly  men  were  too  hard  wrought. 

6653;  The  only  conclusion  I ask  you-  to  draw  from 
that  fact  about  prices  is;  that  times  are  not  so- very  des- 
perate; and  as  they  were  very  low  before;  yet  went- up- 
higher- than  they  are  now,  so  they  will  go  up  again  in 
the  next  ten  years  to  prices  as  high  as  before  ? — -I  hope 
they  will.  If  they  did  we  would1  have- very- little  reason 
to  complain;  I think  it  is  tile  depression  in  prices- that 
causes-  all  this  misery. 

6654.  And  that  arises-  from'  the  universal  industrial 
depression  all  over  the  British-  Islands  ?" — I should  say 
so: 

6655.  And- if  that  industrial  depression  comes  to  an 
end,  and  if  times  begin  to  mend  across  the-  water  and 
elsewhere,  probably  our  prices  will  go  up  again  ? — That 
will  be  very  acceptable  and  very  desirable. 

6656.  I was  going  to  ask  you  with  reference  to  the 
depression  of  ’ the  value  of  gold  ? — I do  not' understand 
much  about  that. 

6657.  Do  you  remember  the-  times  of  the  Australian- 
and  Californian  gold  discoveries? — Yes.  It  sent  up  the 
prices  of  everything.  Gold  became  cheaper; 

6658.  I daresay  you  have  seen  that  they  found  gold 
in  South  Australia,  and  that  it  might  have  a similar 
effect  now  ? — I hope  so. 

6659.  So  that  although-  it  is- hard  work  to  make- even 
the  judicial  rents,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it 
proves  that  the  rent  fixed  two  or-  three  years-  ago  is  not 
now  a fair  rent? — My  impression-  is  that  where  the  land 
is  of  good  quality  the  judicial  rent  has  not  been  too 
great ; but  I do  certainly  say,  no  matter  how  the  times 
go,  it  is  in  many  cases  too  much  on  poor  land. 


6660:  Quite  so ; that  is  because  it  was  unfairly  fixed 
at  first? — By  the  judicial  valuers. 

6661.  But  supposing  they  had  fixed  it  fairly  on  poor 
land,  would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  that  rent  would 
have  become  an  unfair  one,  say  for  tho  next  fifteen 
years,  because  these  two  years  have  been  so- bad  7 — I 
should  say  it  would  be  cheap-  enough. 

6662.  Although  there  might  be  a difficulty  in  mak- 
ing up  the  rent  for  these-  last  two  years,  there  might  not 
be  a necessity  for  lowering  it  ? — I have  been  on  poor- 
land"  where  it  was  hardly  worth  the  farmer's-  while  to 
pay  taxes  for-  it. 

6663.  There  is  plenty  of  bad  laud  that  is  not  able  to 
pay  its  rent  these  years? — Yes;  I think  it  was  a-  great 
mistake  when  profits  were  made,  that  in  the  north- 
of  Ireland,  where  the  land  was  so  poor,  that  the  rents 
should  be  so  high  as  compared  with  the  south,  where 
the  land  was  better. 

6664.  Now  you-  said  you  think  that  the  mortgagees 
should  bear  some  proportion  of  the  loss  that  the-  land- 
owners  has  to-  suffer  owing  to  the  change  in  the  times; 
Would  you  say  that  it  would  be  fair  that  the  mortgagee 
who  has  advanced  a certain  amount  of  capital  on  the 
security  of  land  should  bear  some  proportion  of  the 
loss  which  the  man  who  has  also  advanced  his  capital 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  the  land  has  to  suffer?- — 
Exactly. 

6665.  And  if'  the  law  said,  for  instance,  that  the 
extreme  amount  of  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  mortgagee 
should  not  exceed  4 percent.,  which  we  know  is  above 
the  rate  that  you  will  get  on  good  securities,  that-  there 
would  be  any  hardship? — H'e-  would  not  be  worse  off 
than  the  landlord. 

6666.  He  would  be  in  a-  better  position  ? — Yes. 

6667.  And  you-  would  enable  the  landlord1,  who  has 
only  a small'  margin  to  live  on,  still  to  retire  with  some- 
thing ? — Of  course,  that  is  it. 

6668.  He  might  be  in  a worse  position,  because  if  he 
has-  only  a small  margin  now;  he  might  lose  it  entirely 
by  taking  twenty  years’  purchase? — That-  is  what  I 
mean — that  the  mortgagee  ought  to  sacrifice  something 
also. 

6669.  And  ought  to  be  made  sacrifice  something  ? — 
Yes. 

6670.  That  is,  that  a just  rent;  as  it  were;  might  be 
fixed1  on  it  ? — Yes; 

6671.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would-  you  be  willing-  to  pur- 
chase if  you  saw  your  way  to  getting  it  at  a faic  rent — 
one-  which  would  not  charge-  you  upon  your  own  im- 
provements?— Yes. 

6672.  As  I understand  you,  you  consider-  that  such 
legislation  would  be  desirable  as  would  secure  that 
result  ? — I really  think  so.  I do  not  see  that  this  Act 
of-  Lord  Ashbourne’s-  meets  the  case. 

6673.  But  the  Act  of  1881  says  that  no  rent  shall 
be  made  payable  in  any  proceeding  in  respect  to  im- 
provements made  by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessor  in 
title.  There  can  be  nothing  clearer  than  that  ? — The 
only  difficulty  is  to  put  that  in  practice.  I think  that 
the  most  of'  the  tenants  would  be  anxious  to  purchase 
at  a moderate  rate,  but  I think  there  is  some  idea-  in 
their  heads  that  after  a while  they  will  get  better 
terms. 

6674.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  aware  what  reductions 
the  tenants  got  by  the  Land  Act?- — I saw  that  when 
they  held-  at  a low  rate  they  got  less: 

6675.  Would  it  amount  to  28  percent,  on  an  aver- 
age?-— About  20  per  cent,  would  be  the  average ; but  I 
think  that  in  some  cases  it  went  to  50  per  cent. 

6676.  — Have-  the  landlords  been  giving  any  reduc- 
tions ? — They  are  not  inclined  to  give  anything. 

6677.  They  are  not  disposed  to- give  any,  you  think? 
— I think  so. 

6678.  Do  they  insist  upon  the  judicial  rent?- — They 
insist  upon  the  payment  of  every  farthing. 

6679.  And  you  think  that  the  present-  rents  are 
high  ? — I think  they  are  high. 

6680.  Do  you  think  that  the-  landlord  as  a rule  does 
not  consider  the  case? — The  landlord  as  a rulfe  is 
anxious  to  consider  the  case,  but  he  has  an  agent  to 
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assist  him,  and  that  agent  has  a deputy  agent,  and  down 
to  the  bailiff,  and  so  on. 

6681.  And  consequently  you  would  wish  to  get  rid 
of  these  ? — Yes. 

6682.  Would  the  tenants  be  willing  to  give  a fair 
price,  do  you  think  ? — Yes ; but  they  are  disposed  to 
think  a little  bit  about  the  future,  and  to  want  to  get 
better  terms. 

6683.  And  do  you  believe  that  if  they  become  the 
owners  it  would  cause  them  to  cultivate  their  farms 
better  ? — Yes. 

668-1.  And  that  they  would  employ  more  labour  upon 
their  farms? — Yes.  Of  course,  if  they  improved  their 
farms,  they  would  employ  -more  labour. 

-6685.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  are  willing  to 
-sell  ? — I do  not  think  they  are. 

6686.  Can  you  suggest  here  what  you  think  ought  to 
be  done? — I have  no  suggestions  to  make.  You  cannot 
compel  them  to  sell. 

6687.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  not?  Do  you  mean 
that  you  cannot  compel  them  by  the  existing  law? 
Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a compulsory  law  ? — I never 
said  that  there  should  be  such  a law  to  compel  men. 

6688.  No  ? — It  would  be  a very  hard  thing  to  know 
where  that  operation  was  to  stop. 

6689.  Mr.  Knipe. — Provided  that  the  majority  of 
tenants  on  a property  were  willing  to  buy,  don’t  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  Court  should  have 
the  power  to  compel  the  minority  ? — My  impression  is 
that  there  would  not  be  a minority  at  all. 

6690.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  landlord  was  unwil- 
ling to  sell  that  there  should  be  power  to  compel  him  ? 
— I have  not  thought  of  that. 

6691.  It  is  very  difficult.  Nevertheless,  the  State 
did  interfere  and  fixed  rents? — And  it  was  loudly 
called  for  ? 

6692.  And  do  you  think  there  is  as  great  a necessity 
to  interfere  now? — Looking  at  the  hardship,  perhaps 
there  is. 

6693.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  reason  .why 
the  landlords  should  Tefuse  to  sell  ? — I think  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  them  could  not  complain  about  the  way  in 
which  the  rents  are  paid. 

6694.  But  in  some  parts  of  the  country  that  is  not 
the  ease  ? — It  is  not. 

6695.  And  you  would  not  compel  them  to  sell  when 
they  do  not  wish  to  sell?  — Unless  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  I would  not. 

6696.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  western  parts 
of  the  country,  where  the  land  is  what  is  called  con- 
jested  ? — No  ; unless  that  they  are  very  bad. 

6697.  You  stated  that  you  did  not  think,  except  that 
on  land  of  good  quality,  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  the 
value — that  some  bad  land  was  not  worth  anything  ? — 
On  bad  land  it  could  not  be  put  too  low. 

6698.  Then  the  Government  could  not  at  all  events 
advance  money  upon  those  districts  ? — Perhaps  they  are 
not  all  bad. 

6699.  But  where  it  is  of  an  inferior  quality? — 
Except  at  a very  low  rent. 

6700.  At  a very  low  purchase? — Yes  - I think  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  should  be  very  small. 

6701.  Are  you  aware  that  the  population  of  the 
County  Tyrone  has  diminished  36  per  cent,  since  1841 
— more  than  one-third  ? — I think  it  has  diminished  a 
great  deal. 

6702.  Well,  that  is  the  fact.  And  the  fact  of  that 
diminution  ought  to  make  a greater  demand  for  the 
labour  of  the  people  ? — Yes ; and  so  it  has. 

6703.  And  has  brought  them  into  a better  position? 

Yes  ; and  they  are  in  a great  deal  better  position. 

6704.  They  are? — They  are  far  better  off  than  the 
small  farmers,  and  they  live  better. 

6705.  And  are  more  independent? — Yes;  they  are 
more  independent  than  the  men  who  are  working  their 
own  land. 

6706.  They  are  sure  of  employment? — Yes. 

6707.  And  get  good  wages?— Yes;  and  the  best  food. 
When  the  farmer  feeds  the  labourers,  he  must  feed 
them  better  than  his  own  family. 


6708.  You  said  a while  ago  that  the  tenants  would  0cl- 2fi’ ' ; 

buy,  but  that  they  are  advised  to  wait  a bit  till  prices  Mn * thew 

go  down  ? — That  is  the  feeling  that  some  of  them  have,  Anderson, 
that  if  they  wait  they  will  get  better  terms. 

6709.  If  they  had  higher  prices  for  the  produce  of 
their  farms,  that  would  stimulate  them  in  the  direction 
of  buying,  I suppose? — Yes-;  the  tenant  right  on  farms 
would  start,  and  the  price  of  land,  and  we  would  have 
something  out  of  it.  We  are  staying,  no  doubt,  -but  we 
are  making  nothing  of  it  here,  and  we  may  as  well  go 
to  some  other  part  of  the  world.  But  we  are  not  con- 
gested here  the  way  you  are  in  some  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

6710.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  it  is  a favoured  part  of 
the  country  ? But  there  is  a good  deal  of  emigration 
from  this  part  of  the  country. — The  very  last  party  I 
knew  going  away,  I said,  “I  think  you  are  going  to 
Australia,”  and  they  told  me  they  were.  But  the  change 
in  the  law  has  made  a difference,  and  they  are  not 
always  going.  A man  told  me  that  his  two  sons  were 
in  Australia,  and  had  written  to  him  for  him  and  his 
wife  and  the  rest  of  his  children  to  go  out,  but  he  said, 

“ Now,  since  I have  got  this,  I’ll  stay  at  home.” 

6711.  What  was  it  that  he  had  got? — A purchase 
from  Lord  Rothdonnell.  And  that  man  -is  now  build- 
ing a house. 

6712.  Is  that  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — Yes; 
he  had  been  an  old  labourer  of  my  own.  It  was  £19 
a year,  and  then  there  was  the  judicial  rent  and  arrears 
that  were  made  a present  of  by  Lord  Rothdonnell. 

And  it  is  now  £9  a year,  and  so  he  said  he  would  not 
emigrate. 

6713.  He  now  pays  £9  a year  instead  of  £19  ? — Yes. 

6714.  And  he  is  growing  into  a proprietor  ?— Yes, 
and  he  seems  most  contented. 

6715.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  Lord  Rothdonnell  sold? 

— He  has  sold  all  about  my  neighbourhood,  and  the 
tenants  are  well  satisfied. 

6716.  How  much  did  they  pay? — It  was  very  good 
land.  Some  of  them  paid  seventeen  years’  purchase, 
and  some  nineteen,  and  twenty-two,  and  twenty-tbTee 
years.  One  was  thirty-nine  years. 

6717.  One  paid  thirty-nine  years’  purchase? — Yes, 
and  got  a good  bargain. 

6718.  That  is  from  the  rent  he  was  paying  1— Yes. 

6719.  That  would  show  that  a hard  and  fast  line 
would  not  be  fair  ? — Of  course  it  does.  There  was  a 
gentleman  named  Major  St.  George  in  my  neighbour- 
hood who  took  a house  and  farm,  but  I cannot  give 
you  the  number  of  acres.  He  sold  it,  and  got  £700 
for  it.  The  tenant  rebuilt  the  house  after  paying  £700 
for  it.  He  then  went  to  the  Land  Court,  and  said, 

“ It  is  now  too  dear,  and  I must  have  a judicial  rent.” 

He  came  before  the  Assistant  Barrister — for  certain 
reasons,  so  that  he  would  have  a better  chance  before 
him.  When  the  Assistant  Barrister  heard  that  he  paid 
£700,  he  only  reduced  it  £3.  Well,  that  reduction  was 
nothing.  He  grumbled  about  it.  He  has  now  got  his 
purchase  made,  and  I think  it  is  something  about 
twenty  years’  purchase,  and  it  reduces  him  £11,  paying 
4 per  cent.  All  lie  has  to  pay  extra  is  his  poor  rate, 
and  now  he  says  “ I am  content.”  He  was  never  con- 
tent before. 

6720.  Sir  James  Caird. — Speaking  of  the  rent  being 
well  paid  upon  the  property  you  were  referring  to,  you 
said  that  it  was  owing  very  much  to  the  cleverness  of 
the  agent  ? — Yes. 

6721.  In  what  way  do  you  mean  that  it  was  owing 
to  his  cleverness  ? — I suppose  he  would  keep  an  eye  on 
the  rent,  and,  in  fact,  not  let  them  get  into  arrear. 

6722.  You  mean  that  he  would  look  after  them 
pretty  sharp  ? — Yes  ; and  if  they  Were  only  a year  or 
two  behind,  he  would  send  ont  ejectments,  &c.  If 
they  could  not  pay,  they  would  have  to  get  from  their 
friends  in  America  or  some  other  places.  I know  two 
cases  where  they  could  not  pay,  and  they  got  ejectments ; 
and  I knew  them  to  get  their  friends  in  America  to 
pay  the  rent.  Others  had  friends  at  home  who  assisted 
them  to  pay  it.  Still,  all  the  time  the  agent  made  sure 
that  he  got  the  money. 
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Mr.  John  Love,  of  Castlederg,  examined. 


Oct.  26, 1880.  6723.  The  President. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  at 

Jr  John  this  moment,  Mr.  Love  ? — No,  sir  ; I hold  in  perpetuity 
Mye  under  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 

6724.  You  were  an  assistant  Land  Commissioner,  I 
believe  7 — Yes. 

6725.  When  was  your  perpetuity  fixed,  can  you  say? 
— It  was  after  the  Church  Act  was  passed.  They  were 
Church  lands. 

6726.  How  was  that? — He  bought  the  perpetuity 
first,  and  gave  us  the  same  title  that  he  had  himself. 

6727.  He  bought  it  from  the  Church  Commissioners! 
— Yes. 

6728.  He  bought  the  fines  from  the  Church? — Yes; 
what  the  Church  received. 

6729.  That  would  be  the  head  rents,  I suppose.  You 
remained  on  as  you  were? — We  paid  two  sums — one 
that  went  to  the  Church,  and  one  to  the  previous  Duke ; 
and  the  one  to  the  Church  was  called  a fine,  and  they 
wore  joined  with  the  land.  We  pay  the  same  sum.  I 
have  never  heard  of  any  cases  that  are  the  same  as  ours. 
We  believe  that  we  were  done  out  of  our  rights  at  the 
time.  We  always  got  two  receipts  for  the  sum  that 
we  paid.  One  was  called  for  a fine  and  one  for  rent, 
and  the  rent,  I think,  was  comprised  of  tithe.  It  is  so 
far  back  that  probably  I do  not  make  the  thing  clear. 
Possibly  I now  forget  it,  or  else  never  understood  the 
thing  properly ; but  previous  to  my  time — I have  held 
since  1856 — there  were  two  receipts  given  for  the  pay- 
ment. 

6730.  It  is  an  old  arrangement  between  the  Duke  and 
the  tenants  ? — Yes ; it  began  before  my  father  purchased 
the  farm. 

6731.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  the  probability  is  that 
the  Duke  paid  the  head-rent,  and  that  he  bought  it  up 
when  the  Church  was  disestablished,  and  that  formerly 
you  paid  both,  and  that  now  he  combines  the  two? — 
No ; one  was  paid  to  the  Church  and  one,  to  him. 

6732.  And  since  1856  you  were  only  given  one 
receipt? — No;  since  the  Church  Act  was  passed  in 
1869. 

6733.  It  was  Tolies  Quoties? — Yes;  like  a Bishop’s 
lease. 

6734.  The  President. — Who  receives  the  head-rent 
now  ? — He  receives  it  all  from  us.  I believe  he  pur- 
chased the  whole  thing  from  the  Church. 

6735.  It  is  a fixed  payment  from  you  now  under  a 
lease  ? — Yes,  it  is  a perpetuity  lease. 

6736.  Is  it  a very  high  rent? — No ; it  is  not  high, 
but  we  grumble  at  having  to  pay  it  all,  and  at  not 
getting  the  benefit  of  the  Church  Act. 

6737.  Do  you  think  that  what  was  taken  from  the 
Church  ought  to  have  gone  to  you  ? — Yes. 

6738.  Lord  Milltown. — He  thinks  he  ought  to  have 
the  right  of  purchasing  instead  of  the  Duke. 

6739.  The  Witness. — Yes. 

6740.  The  President. — To  have  had  the  right  of 
purchasing  which  the  Duke  exercised  ? — Yes. 

6741.  Would  you  have  exercised  the  right  of  pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

6742.  If  you  could  have  done  so,  you  would  have 
bought? — Yes. 

6743.  And  I suppose  you  would  like  to  buy  now? — 
Yes,  certainly. 

6744.  At  how  many  years? — I had  to  pay  a certain 
sum  in  perpetuity,  and  we  thought  that  should  buy 
the  whole  thing  out. 

6745.  When  had  you  to  pay  that? — About  1875, 
before  the  Church  Act  was  wound  up. 

6746.  You  had  to  pay  the  landlord? — Yes. 

6747.  Lord  Milltown. — How  did  you  hold  before? — 
We  held  by  To  ties  Quoties. 

6748.  That  was  in  perpetuity  also  ? — Yes. 

6749.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Duke  held  under  the 
Church  with  a covenant  for  perpetual  renewal.  He 
sub-let  to  Mr.  Love.  Then  Mr.  Love  paid  every  year 


his  rent  to  the  Duke,  and  paid  to  the  Church  a fine  on 
each  renewal  ? — No ; we  paid  two  sums. 

6750.  That  is  what  I say — two  were  paid,  one  to  the 
Church  called  a fine? — Yes. 

6751.  What  was  paid  to  the  Church  was  always 
recorded  as  what  was  called  a renewal  fine? — Yes. 

6752.  Lord  Milltown. — And  there  was  a covenant 
on  the  part  of  the  Duke  to  renew  to  you  so  long  as  the 
Church  renews  to  him  ? — Yes. 

6753.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  the  Church  disappeared, 
and  it  became  transferred  as  between  Mr.  Love  and  the 
Duke,  the  Duke  receiving  the  two  payments. 

6754.  The  Witness. — It  was  represented  to  us  that 
we  could  not  buy  unless  we  made  a perpetuity  agreement. 

6755.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  were  compelled  by  the  Act? 
— We  were  compelled  to  make  a perpetuity  by  paying 
some  sum  under  the  head  of  rent. 

6756.  And  the  fine  was  added  to  your  rent? — Yes, 
we  paid  yearly,  and  both  went  together.  The  annual 
payment  was  £12  15s.  6c/.,  and  when  the  two  were 
joined  it  was  made  £12  15s.  6d.  There  were  two- 
thirds  of  that  went  to  the  Church  and  one-third  to  the 
Duke. 

6757.  Lord  Milltown. — IIow  many  acres? — Eighty- 
eight  statute  acres.  £12  15s.  6 d.  was  the  rent. 

67  58.  The  President. — Is  it  a fair  rent  ? — It  is ; I 
reclaimed  over  40  acres  of  it  since  1856. 

6759.  Mountain  land? — No ; it  was  cut  out  land. 

6760.  What  is  the  Government  value? — £47  10s. 

6761.  You  got  it  cheap  because  you  reclaimed  it; 
and  your  rent  is  £12  15s.  6 d.  ? — Yes. 

6762.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  rent? — I do  not 
complain  of  the  rent,  but  I consider  that  I should  have 
had  the  whole  thing  purchased.  I consider  that  I was 
in  a position  to  purchase  instead  of  the  Duke. 

6763.  Lord  Milltown. — You  were  not  unless  he  sur- 
rendered to  you. 

6764.  The  President. — The  Duke  was  the  immediate 
tenant? — But  we  believe,  after  reading  the  Act,  that  it 
was  the  occupying  tenant  who  had  the  right  to  purchase. 

6765.  Except  this  old  grievance  is  there  anything 
you  wish  to  lay  before  us? — I have  nothing  to  com- 
plain of  so  far  as  I am  concerned  in  any  way. 

6766.  You  would  not  like  to  come  in  under  the  Act 
of  1881 7 — I would. 

6767.  Now,  how  many  years’  purchase  would  you 
give  ? — I never  went  into  a calculation  for  the  years 
purchase,  or  the  rent  would  not  amount  to  very  much. 
But  I have  already  paid  to  make  the  perpetuity. 

6768.  That  is  the  reason  you  got  your  rent  so  low? 
— But  before  I did  that  the  rent  was  the  same.  I paid 
£72. 

6769.  And  you  paid  £72  that  you  got  no  benefit 
from  ? — I got  no  benefit  at  all. 

6770.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  that  in  a great  many 
of  these  cases  there  was  a possibility  of  raising  the 
rent  upon  averages,  and  that  it  was  bought  out  in  that 
way.  That  right  was  purchased  out  and  disappeared 
in  consideration  of  such  a payment  as  we  have  made. 

6771.  The  President. — It  was  to  prevent  them  from 
raising  your  rent  that  you  paid  this  money  ? — No  ; it 
was  in  conjunction  with  the  Church  Act,  and  we 
thought  we  had  the  right  to  purchase. 

6772.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  explaining  why  you  had 
to  pay  the  bulk  sum? — I understand  that. 

The  President. — And  the  Duke  had  a right  as  being 
the  actual  tenant 

6773.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  complain  that  they,  as 
the  actual  occupiers,  had  the  right  to  purchase. 

The  Witness. — That  is  the  way  we  read  the  Act. 
It  stated  distinctly  that  the  occupying  tenant  had 
the  right  to  purchase. 

6774.  The  President. — I understand  the  transaction 
as  far  as  it  bears  upon  our  inquiry.  Can  you  make  any 
suggestion  with  regard  to  these  two  Acts  of  1881  and 
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1885?  Would  you  like  to  take  advantage  of  these 
two  Acts  ? — That  is  a very  important  consideration  for 
me,  because  if  I purchase  it  will  cost  me  as  much,  and 
I have  the  perpetuity  already. 

6775.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  could  not  purchase  with- 
out raising  your  rent  ? — I could  not. 

6776.  Lord  Milltown. — He  would  be  just  the  same. 

6777.  Mr.  Neligan. — Because  you  see  his  rent  is 
very  low. 

.6778.  The  Witness. — I believe,  at  the  same  time, 
that  we  have  made  our  purchase  by  the  payment  for 
the  Duke — that  is  to  say,  paid  for  his  title. 

6779.  Lord  Milltown. — How? — Because  we  pay 
every  year. 

6780.  But  he  paid  twenty-five  years’  purchase  ? — But 
our  annual  payments  are  paying  up  his  instalments  for 
that.  He  bought  over  what  the  Church  got,  and  gave 
twenty-five  years’  purchase.  Our  £8  a-year  is  paying 
up  that  for  him. 

6781.  Well,  I do  not  understand  that. 

6782.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  paid  a capital  sum  as  you 
paid  your  capital  sum  in  1872? — Of  course,  but  we 
still  pay  on. 

6783.  Of  course  you  do  ? — We  pay  his  instalments. 

6784.  The  President. — But  you  are  in  possession. 

6785.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Did  you  ever  inquire  into 
this  ? 

6786.  The  Witness. — We  employed  Cecil  Moore, 
and  he  said  that  I could  compel  the  Duke  to  sell 
to  me. 

6787.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  under  the  wrong 
impression  that  the  Church  Act  gives  the  power  to  the 
occupying  tenant? — It  read  that  way.  The  whole 
thing  lay  in  the  administration  of  it. 

6788.  A great  many  of  the  tenants  were  under  that 
impression.  It  was  the  actual  tenant.  The  landlord 
did  not  acknowledge  the  occupying  tenant? — The 
occupying  tenant  was  specially  mentioned  in  the 
Act. 

6789.  Not  in  the  Church  Act? — I beg  your  pardon. 

6790.  Did  you  read  the  Act? — I did. 

6791.  Mr  Neligan. — It  is  a question. 

6792.  The  President. — However,  that  is  your  only 
grievance  as  far  as  I can  understand — this  difficulty 
about  the  construction  of  the  Irish  Church  Act  ? — No ; 
I have  no  grievance  any  further  than  this  that  I believe 
I lost  my  rights. 

6793.  Lord  Milltown. — I do  not  think  you  read  the 
Act  rightly? — Then  it  must  'have  meant  something 
different  from  the  wording  of  it. 

6794.  The  President. — You  are  not  inclined  to  go 
into  the  Court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed? — I am  in  that 
position  now — I am  my  own  landlord  now. 

6795.  There  has  been  a proposition  that  perpetuity 
leases  should  be  brought  in  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881, 
so  as  to  enable  either  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  to  go 
into  Court  and  get  a fair  rent  fixed.  Would  you  be  in 
favour  of  that?— Not  as  far  as  my  own  position  is  con- 
cerned, but  there  are  a great  many  people  in  the  locality 
who  purchased  glebe  lands,  and  who  are  suffering  very 
much  at  the  present  time. 

6796.  But  the  proposal  is  that  both  the  landlord  or 
the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  bring  it  into  Court  ? 
— Yes,  I agree  with  that. 

6797.  You  would  not  have  any  objection  to  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn  going  in  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  upon  you  ? 
— -Not  if  I got  credit  for  my  improvements. 

6798.  You  are  only  paying  £12  a-year? — It  was  not 
worth  more  than  the  half  of  that  when  I got  it.  There 
were  about  twenty-five  acres  under  cultivation,  and  the 
rest  was  cut  out  bog  and  heather.  I have  drained  it, 
and  sub  soiled  the  part  not  in  cultivation,  and  I would 
cheerfully  give  it  to  any  person  to-morrow  who  paid  me 
what  I put  into  it. 

6799.  You  are  in  favour  of  perpetuity  lands  being 
placed  under  the  Land  Act? — Do  you  mean  the  Pur- 
chase Act? 

6800.  I am  talking  about  the  right  of  having  a fair 
rent  fixed  ? — I hold  in  perpetuity,  with  the  land  cheap 
enough. 


6801.  I know. — Any  that  would  be  too  high  for  the  0ct- 18S6- 

tenant  to  pay Mr.  John 

6802.  You  will  have  them  lowered  ? — I do  not  Love, 

know.  * 

6803.  I suggested  that  they  should  be  lowered  by 
the  Land  Commissioners  if  they  are  too  high? — I 
suppose  that  would  be  if  the  law  allowed. 

6804.  That  is  what  I am  asking  about.  You  do  not 
seem  to  understand  me. — Oh,  I beg  your  pardon  ; I did 
not  understand  you  at  first. 

6805.  Are  you  in  favour  of  that? — I think  that 
would  be  but  just. 

6806.  If  you  allowed  one,  would  you  allow  them 
both — the  landlord  as  well  as  the  tenant? — Yes. 

6807.  But  that  might  be  a hardship  upon  some 
tenants,  who  pay  low  rents  and  gave  high  prices? — I 
would  not  have  the  slightest  objection  to  standing  the 
valuation  as  well  as  another. 

6808.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  there  was  a con- 
sideration given  at  some  time  previously  by  some  of 
your  predecessors  for  this  land? — My  father  bought 
this  from  the  previous  tenant  at  £500. 

6809.  And  that  tenant  probably  gave  some  consider- 
ation ? — No ; I do  not  think  they  did. 

6810.  Or  his  predecessors  ? — Perhaps  so. 

6811.  You  made  all  the  improvements? — Yes;  I 
laid  out  £700  or  £800  on  houses,  and  I suppose  I laid 
out  as  much  more  on  the  land.  I do  not  see  why  the 
landlord  should  ask  to  raise  the  rent  in  that  case,  unless 
he  could  prove  that  he  ever  did  anything. 

6812.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  he  paid  money  for 
it. 

6813.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  know  any  case  similar  to 
your  own? — Yes. 

6814.  And  where  they  should  be  allowed  into  the 
Land  Court? — Yes. 

6815.  Do  you  think  the  rents  are  too  high? — Yes. 

I know  a lot  of  cases  in  which  purchases  were  made, 
and  in  which  the  rents  are  higher  than  the  judicial 
rents  are  at  present.  The  question  is,  if  the  thing  will 
pay.  But  it  does  not  pay  even  at  my  small  rent,  for  I 
am  losing  money  at  the  present  time. 

6816.  What  is  that  caused  by? — The  low  price  of 
cattle,  and  the  wet  seasons.  The  land  is  not  in  the 
same  condition  at  all.  We  have  not  the  same  crop 
from  it. 

6817.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  far  as  you  know,  the  judi- 
cial rents  were  honestly  fixed  ? — They  were. 

6818.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  years  were  you  a Sub- 
Commissioner? — I was  nineteen  months. 

6819.  In  what  year? — I commenced  in  1883 — in 
January  1883 — and  went  on  to  August  1885. 

6820.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  rents  were  honestly 
fixed? — Yes.  But,  if  I were  to  do  it  again,  I would  fix 
them  less  than  that,  on  account  of  the  prices. 

6821.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  aware  that  the  Commis- 
sioners are  now  giving  increased  reductions? — I am 
aware  that  they  are  going  over  land  that  the  tenants 
would  not  go  on  with  then,  and  they  are  giving  more 
reductions  of  rent.  I would  now  fix  the  rents  15  or  20 
per  cent,  lower. 

6822.  And  that  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  cattle  and  produce? — Yes;  while  I was  on  the 
Commission  I sold  beasts  at  £8  15s.,  and  I would  not 
get  £6  for  them  now. 

6823.  Have  the  £4  and  £5  cattle  suffered  very 
much  ? — They  are  the  worst ; they  have  suffered 
more. 

6824.  That  is  the  kind  which  the  farmers  about  here 
have  to  sell? — Yes;  it  is  the  exception  to  have  well 
fed  cattle.  There  is  more  of  the  store  cattle  than  of 
any  others. 

6825.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlords  giving  reduc- 
tions?— No,  I know  of  none  in  our  locality.  We  are 
all  surrounded  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  property, 
and  there  are  no  small  landlords. 

6826.  The  landlords  do  not,  as  a rule,  give  any  re- 
ductions?—No  ; I believe  that,  so  long  as  the  northern 
tenants  go  on  paying  their  rents  as  they  are  doing,  they 
will  not  be  bothered  with  any  reductions. 
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Oct.  M,  1886.  6827.  Now,  referring  to  the  Land  Purchase  Bill,  do 

Mr  John  7°°  think  it  is  capable  of  being  improved  ,1 — I think  it 

Love.  would  be  well  if  the  time  was  extended  and  the  rate 

jnade  small. 

6828.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  in  the  .north  would 
as  willingly  sell  at  a fair  price  as  they  would  in  the 
south  ? — Oh,  no ; the  rents  are  too  well  paid  for  that.  I 
do  not  think  they  will  sell  until  they  get  the  full  value. 

6829.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  they 
ought  to  sell  until  they  get  it?— Ido  not  think  so but 
if  they  were  treated  in  the  north  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  in  the  south  and  west,  they  would.  I have 
been  there,  and  I see  a great  difference  in  the  state  of 
affairs  there  and  hem 

6830.  Mr.  Knipe.—  You  think  that  the  landlords  in 
the  south  and  west  would  sell  ? — From  all  that  I can 
hear  I think  so. 

6831.  What  effect  do  you  think  their  doing  so  would 
have  upon  the  tenants  in  the  north  of  Irelaud? — It 
•would  affect  them  in  this  way,  that  they  would  try  the 
same  game,  and  try  and  take  as  much  as  possible. 

6832.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  effect  of  the  legislation  has 
been  demoralising  1 — I believe  myself  that  the  laws 
passed  are  not  properly  carried  out. 

6833.  Lord  Mililoitm. — What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
— I mean  that  when  an  Act  of  Parliament  is  passed  and 
brought  into  force, that  it  should  be  carried  .out  properly. 

6834.  I know ; that  is  an  abstract  proposition.  Do 
you  say  that  the  laws  about  purchase  are  not  properly 
carried  out? — No,  I cannot  say  that. 

6835.  What  do  you  say? — I said  that  the  laws  that 

had  been  passed  lately 

6836.  What  laws  do  you  mean  ? — I .mean  the  Land 
Acts  and  the  Church  Act. 

6837.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  were  a judge  under  the 
Land  Act  yourself  ? 

6838.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  not  you  carry  .out  the 
Land  Act  fairly ,? 

6839.  Witness. — Yes. 

6840.  Who  did  not? — The  law  is  carried  out  by 
those  who  have  to  administer  it,  and  not  by  those  upon 
whom  it  is  administered. 

6841.  Mr.  Knipe. — A large  number  of  cases  were 
.appealed  .against  by  the  landlords  ? — Yes ; and  when 
there  was  no  necessity  for  it. 

6842.  And  they  put  the  tenants  to  additional  ex- 
pense ? — Yes. 

6843.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  that  the  judges  who 
heard  the  appeals  gave  .costs  in  each  case? — Yes  ; but 
where  they  could  not  have  an  opportunity  of  judging ; 
where  they  failed  to  carry  out  the  law. 

6844.  Do  you  think  the  head  Commissioners  failed 
to  carry  out  the  law  ? — I think  they  did  They  had 
not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the  land  as  well  as  the 
Sub-commissioners ; but  speaking  of  the  costs  of  the 
appeal,  I am  afraid  that  we  can  never  get  every  thing 
perfect. 

6845.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  everybody  but  you 
failed  to  carry  out  the  law  ? — No ; there  were  others 
who  carried  it  out  as  well  as  me. 


6846.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  the  present  prices, 
you  would  .not  fix  .the  rents  at  the  same  .figure  no,w  that 
you  did  then  ?— If  there  was  no  other  means  of  .keeping 
both  parties  right,  I would  .give  .a  further  reduction ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I do  not  think  that  the  landlord 
has  any  right  to  lose  his  rights  in  the  property  any 
more  than  the  tenant. 

6847.  Sir  James  Caird. — rSince  1882  you  considered 
that  the  judicial  rents  were  reasonable  and  proper  ? — I 
did.  So  long  as  I was  in  the  Commission  I thought 
they  were  proper. 

6848.  Since  1885  and  1886  you  think  that  the  state 
of  prices  would  warrant  a reduction? — Yesj  iif  that  was 
the  way  to  correct  the  matter. 

6849.  Of  course  you  know  that  they  .are  fixed  for 
fifteen  years  ? — Yes. 

6850.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  there  are  still  ten  years  to 
run? — Yes;  and  no  one  knows  what  will  happen  in  the 
ten  years. 

6851.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  you  put  on  an  addi- 
tional decrease,  would  you  put  it  on  again  if  things  im- 
proved?— I would  have  made  the  rents  from  15  to  20 
per  cent,  lower  if  I had  found  them  in  the  same  state  as 
they  are  in  now. 

6852.  But  you  would  he  acting  on  the  experience  of 
five  years,  three  of  which  warranted  the 'original  amount, 
and  two  of  which  you  think  would  justify  a reduction, 
whilst  there  are  ten  out  of  the  fifteen  still  unexpired, 
and  in  which,  of  course,  there  may  be  an  increase  of 
prices  ? — r mean  that  if  I was  going  to  fix  rents  now  I 
would  fix  them  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  less.  The  .rents 
already  fixed  would  not  be  interfered  with. 

6853.  You  do  not  propose  to  interfere  with  those 
already  fixed? — No ; I do  not.  You  would  need  to  go- 
on .chopping  and  changing  constantly  if  you  went  on  in 
ithat  way. 

6854.  Is  there  a combination  of  any  kind  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ? — There  is  no  combination,  except 
the  combination  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  defeat 
the  Act,  as  far  as  I can  see. 

6855.  I think  you  said  a while  ago  that  in  the  South 
it  was  different  ? — I did  not  say  .anything  about  the 
South.  I do  not  know  anything  about  it.  I said  that 
from  what  I saw  there,  and  the  system  that  was  at  work 
amongst  the  tenants,  that  if  the  same  .thing  existed  here 
the  landlord  would  be  very  glad  to  sell. 

6856.  What  is  the  system  there  which  would  make 
them  glad  to  sell  here  ? — There  is  boycotting,  and  they 
are  not  paying  their  rents. 

6857.  Did  not  you  go  on  .to  hint  that  something  of 
that  kind  might  spread  to  this  part  of  the  country  ?— 
No ; I was  asked  what  would  be  the  result,  and  I said 
what  it  would  be  if  that  existed  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

6858.  . Do  you  think  it  will  come  to  this  part  of  the 
countiy? — I do  not  think  that  amongst  a Presbyterian 
population  you  will  ever  see  anything  of  .that  sort.  The 
Presbyterians  are  the  beasts  of  burthen. 

6859.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments ? — They  do  in  most  cases. 


Mr.  Charles  Pringle , of  Caledon,  examined. 

Mr.  Charles  6860.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer,  I 6866.  You  would  rather  that  it  was  lower?  Yes. 
Pringle.  think,  Mr.  Pringle?— Yes.  6867.  Was  there  a large  reduction  of  your  rent,  may 

6861.  And  you  hold  under  Lord  Caledon,  I believe?  I ask? — It  was  £32  on  the  rent. 

Yes,  my  lord.  6868.  What  was  the  rent? — £144. 

6862.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease? — Yes.  6869.  There  was  £32  knocked  off  ? — Almost. 

6863.  Fixed  by  the  Court? — Yes.  It  was  fixed  by  6870.  It  is  now  about  £113? — Yes. 

the  Court  in  1883.  ' 6871.  Do  you  think  if  it  was  fixed  now  that  it  would 

6864.  Was  it  a fair  rent  when  it  was  fixed? — It  was  be  the  same?  Do  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay?  How 
fixed  in  December  1883,  and  I think  it  was  in  fair  pro-  many  acres  are  there  in  it? — There  are  150  statute 
portion  to  the  other  rents  that  were  being  fixed  as  those  acres.  It  is  in  two  farms. 

that  I saw  being  fixed  by  the  Commissioners  at  the  6872.  Is  it  sufficient  to  pay  it? — I am  not  making  it 
same  time.  off  the  land  at  all. 

6865.  It  was  as  fair  as  that  of  any  one  else? — I must  6873.  Did  you  make  it  off  the  land  last  year  1 — I did 

assume  that  it  was  fair.  not  make  it  last  year. 
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6874.  Would  you  like  to  purchase  your  farm  if  you 
■could? — Yes;  I was  always  a great  advocate  for  tenant- 
proprietary. 

6875.  And  do  you  think  that  the  other  tenants 
would  like  to  purchase  their  holdings  upon  that  estate? 
— No  doubt  they  would,  if  they  could  so  as  to  reduce 
the  payments  to  something  that  they  could  meet,  taking 
one  year  with  another. 

6876.  Would  they  like  to  purchase  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing  the  amount  of  their  payments  simply,  or 
would  it  be  for  the  sake  of  becoming  proprietors  of 
their  own  holdings? — Bothi 

6877.  How  many  years’  purchase  do  you  think  they 
would  be  willing,  to  give  for  their  farms? — Well,  I 
really  do  not  know;  but,  for  my  part,  I would  not  be 
willing  to  give  more  than  twelve  years’  purchase  of  this 
land.  That,  of  course,  is  owing  to  the  great  fall  in 
prices;  and  to  the  character  of  the  prospect. 

6878.  Lord  MilUown. — What  is  Griffiths’  valuation  of 
your  farm?-— £146  5s.  gross. 

6879.  And  the  rent,  how  much  is  it? — £137  5s.  I 
might  mention  now  that  before  I served  an  originating 
notice  I asked  the  agent  to  reduce  the  rent.  I said  to 
him  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  pay  it  any  longer ; 
and,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  just  about  the  same 
as  Griffiths’  valuation,  he  would  not  consent  to  give  me 
any  reduction.  He  regarded  that  as  his  standard.  I 
was  most  anxious  to  make  a settlement  with  him. 

6880.  The  President. — You  say  you  would  not  give 
more  than  twelve  years’  purchase  if  it  was  a question  of 
buying? — I said  I would  not  like  to  give  more  than 
that  with  the  prospect  of  this  increasing  foreigu  com- 
petition. 

6881.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  be  the  actual 
amount  of  your  payment  at  twelve  years’  purchase? — 
I calculate  that,  with  the  additional  rates,  it  would 
reduce  the  present  rent  about  one-half — about  50per  cent. 

6882.  The  President. — You  would  not  be  willing  to 
buy  and  leave  the  rent  to  be  settled  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners?— I would,  certainly.  I would  have  confi- 
dence in  the  Court  that  they  would  take  everything 
into  account. 

6883.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  likely  to  fix  the 
number  of  years  purchase  at  so  low  a figure  as  12  ? — 
My  calculation  is  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  produce 
has  exceeded  25  per  cent,  on  all  kinds  of  farm  produce, 
and.  that  fall  of  25  per  cent,  on  tillage  points  to  a reduc- 
tion of  50'  per  cent,  in  the  rent.  To  illustrate  the  effect 
of  a fall  of  25  per  cent,  in  the  price  of  produce,  I will 
take  a farm  of  fifty  acres,  the  gross  produce  of  which 
amounts  to  £150,  at  £3  the  acre ; cost  of  labour,  taxes, 
seeds,  manures,  &c.,  £75;  leaving  a net  profit  of 
£75,  which,  divided  equally  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  gives  £37  10s.  to  each.  A fall  in  prices  of  25 
per  cent,  reduces  the  gross  amount  to  £112  10s.  As 
there  is  no'  corresponding  fall  in  the  cost  of  labour, 
taxes,  &c.,  you  have  to  deduct  £75  from  £112  10s., 
which  leaves  a balance  of  £37  10s.  to  be  divided  be- 
tween tenaut  and  landlord,  giving  to  each  £18  15s:,  a 
reduction  of  £50  per  cent,  in  the  rent.  To  give  an- 
other example : I take  my  own  farm  of  150  acres  The 
gross  produce  amounted  some  years  since  to  £450 ; 
actual  cost  of  labour,  taxes,  seeds,  manure,  <fec.,  £225, 
or  half  the  gross  produce;  the  other  half,  divided 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  gives  to  each  £112  10s., 
just  10s.  less  than  the  judicial  rent  which  was  fixed  in 
1883.  25  percent,  reduction  in  prices  of  produce  will 
cause  a reduction  of  50  per  cent,  in  the  rent.  If  we 
have  a continuance  of  low  prices  (and  I see  no  pros- 
pect of  any  improvement),  the  great  bulk  of  small 
farmers  paying  rents  of  £10  and  under  cannot  continue 
to  do  so.  Now  that  the  Canadian  North-West  is 
being  opened  by  railroads,  there  will  be  an  inexhaustible 
supply  of  wheat  and  cattle  from  that  country.  The  rail- 
way at  present  under  construction  from  Lake  Winnepeg 
to  Port  Nelson,  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  will  shorten  the 
distance  to  Liverpool  by  2000  miles.  I visited 
Manitoba  and  the  North-West  in  the  spring  of  1881, 
and  can  testify  to  the  fertility  of  the  soil  and  its  great 
productive  powers.  As  regards  the  Lands  Purchase 


Act  of  1885,  I am  not  aware  of  any  desire  on  the  part  O**-  1S88- 

of  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  its  provisions.  Before  Mr  Cliarle3 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  I was  strongly  in  Pringle, 
favour  of  peasant-proprietary,  and  of  the  Government 
advancing  the  whole  of  the  purchase  on  the  security 
of  the  land.  Except  tenants  can  purchase  on  such 
terms  that  the  annual  payments  would  be  50  per  cent, 
less  than  judicial  rents  fixed  before  1885,  I would  not 
advise  them  to  do  so.  I would  not  give  more  thau 
twelve  years’  purchase  for  the  fee-simple,  and  would 
expect  the  same  number  of  years’  purchase  for  my 
tenant-right.  Where  the  tenant  has  made  all  the  im- 
provements on  the  farm,  and  brought  the  land  from  a 
state  of  nature  with  only  a few  shillings  per  acre,  I 
hold  that  his  interest  should  be  at  least  equal  to  the 
landlord’s,  who  never  expended  a shilling  on  the  land. 

According  to  the  “ Conditions  of  Plantation  ” issued  by 
the  Crown  in  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century,  the 
original  “undertakers”  or  Ulster  landlords,  were 
required  to  let  the  lands  to  settlers  at  “ half  the  rack- 
rent  value  of  the  soil.”  This  arrangement  established 
in  behalf  of  plantation  tenants  a beneficial  interest  in 
the  soil,  with  which  all  the  improvements  added  con- 
stituted “ Ulster  tenant-right,”  which  existed  as  a 
custom  until  legalised  by  the  Acts  of  L870  and  1881. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  soil  and 
improvements,  rents  must  be  lowered  tomeet  the  fall 
in  prices.  I can  produce  leases  of  one  of  my  farms, 
which  will  show  how  rents  have  been  raised.  The  first 
lease  was  taken  out  in  1735,  rent  £16  14*-.  3 d.,  in- 
cluding duty  days,  &c.  ; second  lease  taken  out  in 
1800,  rent  raised  to  £51  1*.  5 d.  This  lease  expired  in 
1841,  when  a portion  of  cut-out  bog  was  added  to 
the  farm,  and  the  rent  increased  to  £73  6s.  10&,  and 
continued  till  reduced  by  Land  Court  in  1883  to 
£53  10s.  You  will  observe  the  rent  is  still  higher 
than  it  was  in  1800,  when  war  prices  were  obtained  for 
produce,  and  when  labour  cost  only  one-fourth  what  it 
costs  now.  It  was  stated  by  some  member  in  the 
House  of  Commons  that  the  Commissioners  when  fixing 
rents,  made  allowance  for  a fall  in  prices  which  had  not 
taken  place.  I have  been  in  three  Sub-Commissions, 
and  such  a thing  was  never  anticipated ; we  fixed  rents 
on  an  average  of  past  years. 

6884.  Mr  Neligan. — You  would  pay  £54  4s.  at 
twelve  years’  purchase.  That  would  be  the  amount  of 
your  instalmeuts? — I calculate  that  there  would  be  50 
per  cent  reduction. 

6885.  Your  instalments  to  the  Government  would  be 
£54  4s.  How  much  were  your  poor-rates? — About  the 
interest  on  half  a year’s  purchase  would  cover  the  differ- 
ence in  the  rates.  As  regards  the  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  produce  since  1883,  I copied  from  a Belfast  paper 
the  report  of  the  prices  in  the  Cookstown  market  in 
June  1883.  Then  there  is  there  wheat  9s.  6<7.  per  cwt., 
now  5s.  vd.  But  l do  not  say  that  that  is  sold  there. 

I think  I had  to  take  that  from  another  market. 

6886.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  you  grow  much  wheat  on 
your  farm? — No,  my  lord  ; it  had  to  be  given  up. 

6887.  Then  it  does  not  affect  you  ? — Not  very  much ; 
there  is  a little  grown  still. 

6888.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  it  was  at  a higher  price  would 
you  cultivate  it  1 — Yes  ; it  was  the  rent-paying  crop  in 
the  old  times.  Potatoes  and  turnips  and  hay  aud  butter 
are  all  greatly  reduced  in  price. 

6889.  What  years  do  you  compare  1 — The  month  of 
June  1883  with  the  October  of  this  year.  I am  com- 
paring the  top  quotations  for  both  times. 

6890.  You  are  not  considering  an  average  ? — No,  I 
have  in  my  miud  the  top  quotations  in  the  reports,  and 
the  figures  are  taken  from  the  newspapers.  The  grass 
seed  is  greatly  reduced ; it  was  au  important  crop  in 
part  of  the  north  of  Ireland. 

6891.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  average  price  for 
sixteen  years  or  so  ? — Of  grass  seed  ? 

6892.  Yes? — No;  I have  been  selling  it  every  year 
during  that  time,  but  at  the  same  time  I would  soy 
that  it  would  average  12s.  per  cwt.  up  to  the  last  year 
or  two. 

6893.  Mr  Neligan. — It  is  very  strange  that  the  prices 
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Oct.  26, 1886.'  we  have  here  are  not  the  same  as  the  top  prices  ? — I can 
Mr  Charles  ‘ produce  the  newspaper  from  which  it  is  taken,  and  I 
Pringle.  am  sure  it  is  correct. 

6894.  Well,  of  course,  that  is,  as  you  say,  for  a par- 
ticular market,  and  this  is  for  all  over  Ireland?— As 
regards  flax  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  difference, 
but  I may  mention  that  in  my  neighbourhood  this  year 
that  crop  has  been  a complete  failure,  owing  to  the  wet 
cold  season.  As  to  the  yield,  I took  au  average  of  six 
— three  of  the  parties  live  in  the  same  townland  as 
myself — and  the  produce  was  12  stones  per  statute  acre, 
with  an  average  price  of  5s.  4 d.  per  stone,  which  would 
make  £3  4s.  per  acre.  That,  I may  say,  will  barely 
cover  the  cost  of  production,  leaving  nothing  for  rent  or 
taxes. 

6895.  Lord  Milltown.—  All  that  tends  to  show  that 
this  is  a bad  year  ? — It  is  a very  bad  year. 

Quite  so,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  show  that  the 
rents  are  too  high  for  fifteen  years. 

6896.  The  President. — Have  you  received  an  abate- 
ment of  rent  this  year  ?— No,  my  lord  ; we  never  ap- 
plied to  them  after  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed. 

6897.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  has  been  given  in  a good  many 
places  ? — They  won’t  make  any  concession  in  the  north 
as  far  as  I am  aware  of.  But  of  course  I have  seen  that 
they  have  done  so  in  the  south. 

6898.  The  President— You  have  not  known  it  to  be 
done? — No. 

6899.  Used  there  to  be  abatements  before  the  rents 
were  fixed  by  the  Court  ? — No,  I do  not  know  of  any  case. 

6900.  How  has  the  tenant-right  sold  on  that  pro- 
perty 1 — Now  I have  just  inquired  if  there  were  any 
sales  for  the  past  two  years,  and  I could  not  find  any 
whatever,  and  I do  not  believe  there  could  be  a farm 
sold  at  present. 

6901.  Mr  Neligan. — Are  you  speaking  now  of  the 
county  Tyrone?— I have  not  been  much  through  the 
country  for  the  last  two  years.  I am  speaking  cf  the 
lower  part  of  the  county. 

6902.  Have  there  been  any  proceedings  in  the  County 
Court  to  sell  farms  at  all  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any. 

6903.  Because  in  Fermanagh  aud  Derry  there  have 
been. — I have  not  heard  of  any  recently. 

6904.  Lord  Milltown.— Can  you  account  at  all,  Mr. 
Pringle,  for  the  poor-law  valuation  of  your  farm  being 
so  much  higher  than  what  you  consider  a fair  rent  ? — 
Yes.  The  way  that  I account  for  it  is  this  : At  the 
time  the  valuation  was  made,  wheat  was  a very  con- 
siderable crop.  In  fact,  it  was  at  that  time  the  crop 
that  paid  the  rent.  My  father  had  always  a certain 
proportion  of  wheat  crop  that  was  sure  to  pay  the  rent. 
It  was  valued  as  wheat-growing  land.  That  is  the  only 
way  in  which  I can  account  for  it. 

6905.  The  President. — Why  has  the  growth  of  whe'at 
been  given  up  ? — Because  the  price  is  so  low,  and  in  wet 
seasons  we  could  not  grow  it. 

6906.  Mr.  Neligan. — Cannot  a man  serve  notice, 
and  get  his  farm  revalued  ? — Yes. 

6907.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  you  to  do  that? — I thought 
it  was  only  on  the  buildings. 

6908.  Lord  Milltown. — Aro  you  aware  that  all  pro- 
duce is  50  per  cent,  as  a rule  over  what  it  was  at  the 
time  of  Griffiths’  valuation  ? — I believe  the  scale  shows 
that  there  were  very  low  prices  then. 

6909.  Even  wheat  was  not  much  lower  than  it  is 
now  ? — But  we  have  no  evidence  that  this  scale  was 
adhered  to.  The  evidence  goes  to  show  that  they  went 
on  auother  scale. 

6910.  However,  as  a matter  of  fact,  prices  are  now 
greatly  over  what  they  were  in  1852,  and  it  is  estrange 
thing  that  that  valuation  is  no  less  than  £24  over  your 
present  judicial  rent,  and  yet  you  say  that  the  judicial 
rent  is  altogether  too  high  ?— Well,  I do  not  know  about 
the  valuation.  I say  it  was  not  intended  at  the  time  it 
was  made  as  a standard  for  rent.  It  was  made  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation. 

6911.  And  it  was  made  25  percent,  below  the  letting 
value,  bearing  that  very  circumstance  in  mind  ? — It  did 
not  signify,  so  long  as  it  was  not  uniform — so  long  as 
it  was  made  for  the  purposes  of  taxation. 


6912.  But  it  was  considerably  below  the  letting  value 
of  the  land  ? — That  was  the  assertion  of  those  who  made 
the  valuation. 

6912a.  You  are  perhaps  aware  of  that  fact? — I have 
heard  that  stated,  and  I have  heard  the  very  opposite 
stated.  I have  also  heard  it  stated  that  in  some  cases 
it  was  over  the  letting  value. 

6913.  Did  you  ever  hear  it  stated  that  it  was  not  the 

intention  of  the  valuers  to  make  it  below  the  letting 
value  ? — As  far  as  I can  learn  of  the  valuation,  it  was 
made  in  a very  hurried  way,  and  that  they  were  not  at 
all  particular,  but  went  on  the  lands  and  compared  with 
the  books  in  the  rent  office,  and  that  here  in  the  north, 
where  improvements  were  effected,  that  they  had  put 
them  down  at  their  full  value,  and  buildings  erected 
by  the  tenant 

6914.  I am  taking  off  that.  The  valuation  of  your 
land  is  £137,  and  your  judicial  rent  is  £113 — that  is 
£24  less  than  Griffiths’  valuation,  which  was  said  at  the 
time  to  be  less  than  the  letting  value,  and  which  was 
fixed  at  a time  when  prices  were  at  an  average  50  per 
cent,  lower  than  they  are  now  ? — That  rent  was  paid 
from  1851  until  it  was  reduced  by  the  Land  Court.  Of 
course,  it  had  been  very  much  increased.  In  1775  it 
was  only  5s.  the  Irish  acre. 

6915.  How  much  do  you  pay  now? — It  is  24s.  the 
Irish  acre. 

6916.  Your  land  is  a tillage  farm  ? — Yes ; it  is  better 
suited  for  tillage  than  pasture. 

6917.  Have  you  not  any  pasture  ? — Yes. 

6918.  Permanent  pasturage  ? — Yes. 

6919.  How  much? — One  of  the  farms  is  in  pasture. 

6920.  How  much  is  that? — It  is  almost  the  half  of 
it.  It  is  seventy-four  acres,  or  almost  the  half  of  it. 

6921.  One-half  of  your  holding  is  in  permanent  pas- 
ture ? — Yes. 

6922.  What  do  you  keep  upon  that  ? — Well,  1 have 
let  the  grass  for  the  last  year  or  so.  When  I was  from 
home  I let  it. 

6923.  Have  you  any  objection  to  stating  how  much 
you  got  for  it  ? — Certainly  not. 

6924.  How  much,  then? — The  highest  was  27s.  6d., 
and  the  lowest  17s.  6d. 

6925.  How  much  is  that  for? — Per  statute  acre. 

6926.  How  much  of  it  was  at  27s.,  and  how  much  at 
17s.  ? — Take  an  average,  by  adding  the  two  and  dividing 
them,  you  will  get  au  average.  There  was  some  at  25s., 
and  some  at  20s.  It  would  be  about  the  average 
between  the  two. 

6927.  Lord  Milltown. — For  how  many  months  was 
this  ? — Six  months. 

6928.  You  got  from  27s.  to  17s.  6 d.  per  statute 
acre  ? — Yes. 

6929.  And  what  is  the  rent  that  you  pay  Lord 
Caledon? — The  rent  of  that  farm,  which  is  a little 
lower  by  the  acre — the  rents  were  fixed  separately — 
is  14s.  6 d.,  and  2s.  per  acre  for  taxes,  which  makes’ it 
16s.  6 d, 

6930.  Which  you  pay  to  Lord  Caledon  ? — Yes. 

6931.  Well,  you  did  not  lose  upon  that  transaction, 
at  any  rate? — No  ; but  that  is  a very  slight  profit,  per- 
haps 5s.  an  acre. 

6932.  But  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  man 
who  had  it  through  you  had  a fair  profit? — No;  he 
lost  money.  It  is  let  in  pieces  as  accommodation.  I 
calculated  that  in  that  way  I would  get  more  than  I 
could  make  myself. 

6933.  Have  you  got  no  stock  yourself  ? — Yes,  I have. 

6934.  Where  do  you  graze  them? — I have  a great 
portion  of  my  own  in  grass  also. 

6935.  Then  that  is  not  all  you  have  in  grass  ? — No. 

6936.  Will  you  just  tell  me  how  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  farm  you  have  in  grass  ? — Perhaps  about  one-third 
in  grass  and  meadow. 

6937.  One-third  of  the  balance  do  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

6938.  How  many  acres  ? We  have  already  one-half 
of  the  whole  in  pasture  ? — Yes. 

6939.  How  much  of  the  rest  ? — Perhaps  one-half  of 
the  rest. 

6940.  That  would  leave  how  much  in  tillage  ? — That 
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would  leave  about  one-quarter  of  the  entire  farm  in 
tillage. 

6941.  One-quarter  of  the  entire  holding  is  in  tillage? 
— Yes  ; that  would  be  about  the  proportion. 

6942.  And  it  was  a particularly  good  year  for  grass 
this  year  ? — Well,  yes  ; it  was  far  better  than  last  year. 

6943.  Was  it  not  a very  good  year  for  grass  ? — There 

were  very  fair  profits,  which 

6944.  Just  stick  to  one  thing  at  a time.  Grass  was 

very  good ? — You  mean  that  it  grew  very  well. 

6945.  Yes. — It  grew  well. 

6946.  It  was  a very  good  year  for  grass  ? — Yes. 

6947.  Stock  throve  on  it  ? — Yes ; the  land  was  in 
good  condition,  and  as  a matter  of  course  they  ought  to. 

6948.  The  men  who  bought  their  stock  at  reasonable 
prices — and  they  were  extremely  cheap — and  sold  them 
out  fairly  fat  made  a profit?— They  are  complaining 
very  much  now.  This  is  a better  year  than  last 
year.  I believe  there  will  be  more  made  out  of  grass. 

6949.  And,  in  fact,  many  graziers  have  made  a good 
deal  of  money  this  year  ? — I am  not  aware. 

6950.  But  you  think  they  should,  at  all  events  if 
they  bought  judiciously? — We  have  not  much  pasture 
land  in  the  north,  except  along  the  rivers,  and  here  and 
there  a spot  that  will  pasture. 

6951.  But  yours  seems  to  be  an  exceptional  case — 
you  seem  to  have  a good  deal  of  pasture  ? — Yes,  of 
course ; but  I was  losing  money  by  it. 

6952.  Of  course,  you  were  quite  right  to  leave  it  in 
pasture  1— Yes. 

6953.  But  looking  at  the  facts  which  we  have  heard, 
are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  judicial  rent  which  was 
fixed  in  1883,  supposing  it  to  have  been  a fair  rent 
then  for  fifteen  years,  is  an  unfair  one  now  ? — Yes ; 
decidedly. 

6954.  You  do  think  so  ? — Yes ; I am  quite  willing, 
after  paying  all  taxes  and  cost  of  labour  and  everything, 
to  divide  profits  with  the  landlord,  and  that  will  bring 
me  down  to  one-half. 

6955.  That  would  be  a bad  year,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

6956.  And  if  there  was  a good  year  ? — Yes. 

6957.  Would  you  divide  the  profits  ? — Yes ; one 
year  with  another. 

6958.  Your  labour  bill,  considering  that  you  let  out 
half  and  graze  the  rest  yourself,  would  not  be  a very 
large  one  ? Supposing  for  a moment  that  the  rent  fixed 
in  1883  was  a fair  rent,  and  that  is  a fair  rent  now, 
looking  at  the  number  of  years  that  has  to  run,  would 
you  say  that  twenty  years’  purchase  for  such  land  would 
be  too  much  ? — Not  if  it  was  a fair  rent. 

6959.  A fair  rent  1 — A fair  rent  that  could  be  paid. 

6960.  I take  it  that  is  what  it  means — that  could  be 
paid  and  leave  the  tenant  a fair  profit  j — Yes. 

6961.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  was  in  consequence,  I take  it, 
of  this  land  not  paying  in  tillage  that  you  let  it  in  grass  ? 
— Yes;  labour  is  very  high.  Wages  are  getting  up 
every  year,  and  the  hands  are  getting  scarcer. 

6962.  The  profits  that  you  get  out  of  it  as  a grazing 
farm  do  not  amount  to  very  much  over  the  rent  and 
taxes? — Not  more  than  6 d.  the  statute  acre,  and  pay 
taxes  and  a caretaker,  and  keep  up  fences,  and  so  on. 

6963.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a very  small 
margin  to  support  a family  upon  ? — I think  it  would 
be. 

6964.  Has  there  been  any  tenant  right  sold  lately 
upon  farms  in  this  part  of  the  country  1 — Not  that  I 
am  aware  of  lately.  It  was  a good  tenant-righj  district. 

6965.  Have  there  been  any  farms  offered  for  sale  that 
came  under  your  notice  ? — Yes,  there  have  been  some, 
but  there  has  been  a want  of  buyers  ; and  there  are  a 
number  of  farms  that  Lord  Caledon  has  in  his  own 
hands,  and  they  were  advertised  for  letting  in  the  spring, 
but  he  did  not  succeed  in  getting  any  of  them  let, 
although  he  was  willing  to  make  a large  reduction  on 
the  old  rents.  He  lets  them  now  by  auction  to  the 
tenants. 

6966.  Those  were  farms  that  the  tenants  lived  upon 
and  occupied  ? — Yes. 

6967.  And  which  they  had  to  give  up? — Yes;  some 
large  farms  are  still  that  way. 


6968.  The  President. — They  have  been  thrown  on  his  ' 

hands  by  his  tenants  ? — Yes.  j,j 

6969.  Or  evicted  for  not  being  able  to  pay  their  p, 
rents  ? — Certainly,  for  no  other  cause. 

6970.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  were  a Sub-Commissioner 
under  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

6971.  For  how  long? — For  eighteen  months. 

6972.  And  you  were  at  the  fixing  of  a number  of 
rents? — Yes,  some  thousands. 

6973.  When  was  that? — In  January  1883  I com- 
menced, and  continued  till  July  1884 — first  in  the 
county  Derry,  then  in  Antrim  and  Derry  (two  counties), 
and  last  in  Donegal. 

6974.  Looking  at  the  price  of  produce  now,  do  you 
think  that  those  rents  which  were  fixed  then  are  fair 
rents  now  ? — Certainly  not ; they  require  to  be  re- 
vised. 

6975.  And  on  the  same  farms  what  alteration  would 
you  now  make  in  the  rents  ? — A great  many  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  taken  into  account.  I am 
sure  it  would  take  20  per  cent,  off  to  make  them  fair 
rents  at  present. 

6976.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  advocate  a revision 
of  the  rents? — Up  to  a certain  date. 

6977.  And  would  you  revise  the  rents  every  two  or 
three  years  ? — Every  five  years  ; and  if  prices  came  up, 
the  landlord  would  get  the  benefit  of  it. 

6978.  You  think  there  should  be  a revision  of  the 
rents  every  five  years? — Yes,  that  would  be  frequently 
enough. 

6979.  That  would  keep  a large  number  of  Sub-Com- 
missioners at  work  ? — I think  there  might  be  some 
nearer  way  than  going  over  the  land  and  inspecting  it. 
They  might  be  revised  on  evidence. 

6980.  It  would  keep  the  mind  of  the  country  very 
unsettled,  these  every  five  year  revisions. 

6981.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  much  reduction  would  you 
now  give  upon  those  farms  ? — I should  say  it  would 
take  at  least  25  per  cent,  to  do. 

6982.  In  addition  to  what  was  taken  off  before  ? — 
Yes,  I should  say  so. 

6983.  How  much  would  that  be? — The  average 
former  reductions  were  about  22|  per  cent. 

6984.  And  25  now  would  make  it  47 J per  cent.? — 
Yes  ; there  are  farms  which  I think  won’t  produce  reut 
at  all. 

6985.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  you  do  with 
those  farms? — I really  do  not  know.  The  landlord 
could  do  nothing  with  them,  and  I think  I would  allow 
the  tenants-to  remain  at  a nominal  rent,  and  pay  the 
taxes  that  he  paid. 

69S6.  You  would  reduce  them  to  nothing  at  all  ? — 

It  must  come  to  the  same  thing  ultimately ; you  could 
not  pay  rent  out  of  such  bits  of  mountain  as  we  saw  in 
Donegal. 

6987.  I can  quite  understand  that  it  should  be  worth 
nothing  at  all,  or  less  than  uothing  at  all ; but  will  you 
tell  me  what  right  has  the  tenant  to  it  more  than  any 
other  Irishman  ? — He  has  this  right,  that  he  was  placed 
there,  or  his  predecessor  was  placed  there,  at  the  time  of 
the  Ulster  plantation. 

6988.  Was  that  always  the  case  ? — It  was  the  case 
in  Ulster. 

6989.  But  the  unfortunate  Celts  of  Donegal  were  not 
placed  there  by  the  Ulster  plantation  ? — They  were 
driven  there  by  the  Planters  after  they  came  to  Ulster. 
They  were  driven  off  their  own  lands  to  the  mountains. 

6990.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  it  not  be  retribution  to 
bring  them  back  to  their  own  patrimony,  and  drive  the 
Planters  out  of  Ulster? — No;  I do  not  wish  the  Pro- 
testants driven  out  of  Ulster,  or  interfered  with  either ; 
but  I would  like  to  see  them  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

6991.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  be  able  to  pay  the 
taxes  and  obtain  a living? — Yes;  and  I think  there 
should  be  industries  started.  There  is  a great  deal  of 
waterpower;  and  if  there  were  industries  started  to 
keep  them  employed,  it  would  be  a great  matter.  I 
do  not,  in  fact,  see  how  they  can  live  without  it. 

6992.  What  class  of  holdings  would  you  deal  with 

2 F 
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Oct.  2«, im  ;n  way?  What  would  you  exclude? — I should 

Mr.  Charles  **3  and  aPwards- 

Pringle.  6993.  In  other  parts  of  tlie  country  or  that  part 

only  ? — I refer  to  Ulster.  I have  not  the  same  experi- 
ence of  other  places. 

6994.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  those  three  counties  you 
would  abolish  all  under  £10  ? — No  ; the  inferior  lands. 

6995.  Sir  James  Oaird. — In  the  congested  districts? 
— I cannot  say  that  they  are  congested  districts. 

6996.  You  say  poor  mountain  lands? — Yes;  they 
may  have  fifty  acres  for  the  £10,  and  only  a few  acres 
of  that  may  be  fitted  for  tillage  at  all,  and  that  is 
worked  amongst  the  rocks  with  the  spade,  and  not 
ploughed  with  horses.  It  would  be  of  no  use  to  the 
landlords  or  any  one  else. 

6997.  If  there  is  no  rent  possible  out  of  that  de- 
scription of  land,  would  you  consider  such  land  good 
security  for  the  Government  to  advance  money  upon  ? — 
It  should  be  at  a very  low  rate,  so  that  the  instalments 
should  be  a very  small  thing. 

6998;  But  would  the  Government  have  any  security 
at  all  where  there  is  no  surplus  for  rent?: — I think 
there  would  be  very  little  indeed. 

6999.  So  the  Government  should  be  very  cautious 
about  making  any  advances  for  such  land  ? — I think  so. 

7000.  Do  you  think  the  probability  is  that  if  the 
population  upon  these  lands  go  on  paying  taxes  and 
owning  the  lands,  that  they  would  be  able  in  the  course 
of  time  to  make  a profitable  speculation  of  it? — I 
think,  if  they  were  encouraged  by  the  starting  of  some 
industries,  they  would'.  But  it  would  be  necessary  to 
do  that. 

7001.  With  such  encouragement  you  think  they 
would  be  likely  to  get  on? — I think  the  people  are 
most  industrious,  on  the  whole. 

7002.  With  the  present  prices  of  produce  they  can- 
not get  on  ? — Certainly  not. 

7003.  And  if  there  is  no  prospect  of  a rise,  would  it 
not  be  better  that  these  people  should  be  assisted  to 
emigrate  to  a country  where  they  could  do  something 
better? — Well,  sir,  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
emigration  from  every  part  of  Ulster. 

7004.  From  the  poor  districts  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  still 

going  on.  . . „ 

7005.  Is  that  voluntary  or  assisted  emigration?— 
Well,  the  Canadian  Government  gave  assistance.  There 
was  a low  rate- of  passage  at  £3  to  Canada,  and  in  1881 
I visited  Canada  with  the  view  of  emigrating  myself 
and  encouraging  others. 

7006.  Did  you  go  to  Manitoba? — YeS,  and  the 
North-West. 

7007.  What  was  your  impression  about  the  advan- 
tages of  assisting' emigration  to  those  places  from  these 
poor  districts  in  Ireland? — I was  very  much  in  favour 
of  it,  aud  am  still,  where  the  population  is  too  numerous- 
nnd  where  they  cannot  see  their  way  to  earn  a decent 
living. 

7008.  Would  you  think  that  by  assisting  emigration 
to  those  places  you  would  benefit  the  people? — A great 
many  of  them  would  be  benefited;  but  I do  not  think 
that  at  present  the  country  is  over-populated. 

7009.  Not  in  these  districts  to  which  you  have 
referred  ? — I have  not  seen  much  congested  districts  in 
the  North.  As  to  the  country  which  I visited,  it  is  a 
magnificent  country.  I gave  a short  report  of  my  visit 
to  the  authorities  at  Ottawa. 

7010.  The  authorities  at  Ottawa? — Yes. 

7011.  The  Government  of  Canada? — Yes.  They 
afforded  me  every  facility  for  seeing  the  country;  and  I 
got  a guide  and  horses,  and  drove  over  the  prairies.  It 
was  only  the  want  of  time  that  prevented  me  from 
going  as  far  as  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

7012.  Did  you  see  any  cases  of  people  settled  success- 
fully there? — Yes,  a neighbour  of  my  own,  whom  I 
called  upon  there. 

7013.  Is  that  west  of  Winnipeg? — Yes;  I went  by 
the  rail  to  Emerson.  I crossed  the  Missouri  river. 

7014.  What  mouth  was  that  in? — The  month  of 
May. 

7015.  Just  about  the  time  that  they  were  beginning 


to  sow  the  crops? — Yes;  but  the  crops,  except  the 
potatoes,  were  mostly  in. 

7016.  And  were  there  any  difficulties  of  any  kind 
that  an  emigrant' who  was  accustomed  to  the  manage- 
ment of  land  could  not  overcome  ? — No  difficulty ; but, 
of  course,  he  would  require  some  capital.  It  would  not, 
at  the  same  time,  require  a very  large  capital. 

7017.  Supposing  a shanty  was  provided,  and  ten 
acres  of  land  prepared  and  seeded  when  he  arrived,  do 
you  think  he  could  get  on? — That  was  just  what  Mr. 
Stephen,  the  President  of  the  Syndicate,  who  was 
over  in  this  country  at  the  time,  proposed.  I travelled 
with  him  back ; and  that  was  what  the  object  of  his 
mission  to  the  British  Government  was — to  assist  in 
that  way. 

7018.  And  you  think  that  in  the  more  distressed 
parts  of  the  west  of  Ireland  assisted  emigration  of  that 
kind  would  be  very  useful? — Yes  ; there  must  be  either 
emigration  or  migration. 

7019.  Not  forced  emigration,  but  assisted  emigra- 
tion ? — Certainly  not  forced. 

7020.  Mr.  Neligan. — Could  you  get  some  place  in 
Ireland  to  migrate  them  to? — I believe  there  is  plenty 
of  land  in  the  south. 

7021.  Then  the  Government  should  buy  up  that 
land? — They  would  require  to  buy  it. 

7022.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  they  do  with 
the  people  who  are  on  it  now  ? — I do  not  know. 

7023.  How  are  you  going  to  get  rid  of  the  present 
occupants — are  you  going  to  exterminate  them  — You 
could  compensate  them. 

7024.  But  if  they  decline  to  be  compensated  or 
go? 

7025.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  it  your  intention  to  go  to 
Canada  and  live  there  yourself  ? — Yes. 

7026.  And  you  do  intend  to  go  ? — I do  intend  to  go, 
or  to'  send  some  of  my  family,  or  sons,  out  there. 

7027.  You  would  have  gone  now  if  you  had  been 
able  to  dispose  of  part  of  your  land  here? — Yes. 

7028.  Was  that  what  kept  you  back  ? — It  was. 

7029.  Could  you  not  get  a purchaser  for  the  place 
you  live  in  ? — I might  have  got  a little  for  it,  but  not 
what  I thought  would  compensate  me  for  it. 

7030.  You  said,  in  reply  to  his  lordship,  that  the 
tenants  were  disposed  to  buy  and  to  become  the  owners 
of  the  land  ? — I have  no  doubt  they  would  be  very  glad 
and  anxious  to  purchase,  if  they  could  buy  at  such  prices 
as  would  give  them  relief. 

7031.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  will  be  willing 
to  sell  ? — I think  not.  They  have  shown  no  disposition 
at  all  to  sell,  so  far. 

7032.  Can  you  account  for  that  indisposition  to  sell 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ? — I do  not  know.  I sup- 
pose that  most  of  them  are  not  in  a position  to  sell  yet. 

7033.  And  the  rents  have  been  so  pretty  well  secured 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  sell  ? — They  would  not,  if 
they  were  sure  of  getting  the  judicial  rent. 

7034.  But  what  I want  to  know  is  this,  do  you  think 
the  landlords  here  in  the  north  would  be  as  willing  to 
sell  as  the  landlords  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  ? 
— I think  not.  They  have  not  shown  any  disposition 
to  sell  up  to  the  present. 

7035.  And  you  do  not  know  any  reason  for  that? — I 
suppose  they  consider  that  the  northern  people  are 
more  long-suffering  than  the  people  in  the  south  and 
west,  and  that  they  can  still  manage  to  get  their  rents 
from  them.  There  is  no  combination  of  any  kind 
against  the  payment  of  rent  that  I am  aware  of  in  the 
north.  The  tenants  do  not  meet  together  and  come  to 
an  agreement,  saying,  “We  propose  that  we  will  pay  a 
certain  amount,  and  if  that  amount  is  not  accepted  we 
will  pay  none.”  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  here 
that  I know  of. 

7036.  The  rents  are  fairly  well  paid  in  the  north? — 
Well,  I think  they  are  just  paying  them  as  well  as  they 
can.  But  I think  there  must  be  a good  deal  of  arrears. 

7037.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  any 
one  to  give  the  Land  Court  the  power  to  interfere 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  sales? — I think  we  will  never  have  an  end 
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to  the  land  war,  or  a final  settlement  of  the  land  ques-  7048.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  sell  your  farm,  Mr.  0cl- 261 1&s0, 
tion,  until  the  tenants  become  proprietors.  Pringle  ? — I would  be  very  glad  to  sell.  Mr.  ciutrles 

7038.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  we  shall  have  7049.  Would  you  take  XI 0 an  acre? — I will  take  Pringle, 

an  end  of  it  then  ? — I think  so.  twelve  years’  purchase  gladly. 

7039.  What  are  you  going  to  do  with  the  labourers  7050.  And  looking  to  the  changes  that  have  taken 

who  have  no  laud  ? — I think  if  not  three  acres  and  a place  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  do  you  think 
cow,  there  should,  at  all  events,  be  half  an  acre  and  a you  have  as  much  interest  in  the  land  as  the  landlord  ? 
cottage,  and  there  will  be  a great  deal  more  labour  done  — Yes,  where  the  tenants  have  made  all  the  improve- 

on  the  farms,  and  a great  deal  more  employment  given,  ments,  and  have  brought  the  land  from  a state  of  nature 

The  farmers  will  employ  more  labour  when  the  farms  into  its  present  state,  I think  that  their  interest 

are  their  own.  should  be  equal  to  the  landlord’s.  And  we  have  had 

7040.  Do  you  think  that  these  men  (the  labourers)  instances  of  that  in  the  co.  Down,  and  on  an  estate 
will  be  glad  to  see  those  men  (the  farmers)  getting  their  where  the  tenant  right  sold  for  more  than  the  fee- 
land  for  nothing? — These  men  have  been  paying  rent  simple. 

so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  do  it,  and  I think  they  7051.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  are  prepared  to  take  ten  or 
have  more  than  bought  it  out.  Here  is  land  which  is  twelve  years’  purchase  from  Lord  Caledon,  and  leave 

not  worth  a shilling  in  the  possession  of  the  landlord,  the  country  altogether  ?— Yes.  I would  be  quite  will- 

The  landlord  could  not  make  what  would  pay  the  taxes  ing  to  give  him  half  the  profits,  or  give  twelve  years’ 

out  of  it.  purchase  or  take  twelve. 

7041.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  the  choice  of  7052.  With  reference  to  Griffiths’  valuation,  it  seems 

making  it  out  of  it? — I have  seen  in  Donegal  that  the  that  it  is  very  much  higher  than  your  present  judicial 
present  Lord  Leitrim  is  spending  a good  deal  of  money  rent? — Yes. 

in  fencing  and  giving  employment,  and  so  on,  on  the  7053.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the 
mountain,  but  I am  satisfied  that  it  won’t  do.  The  valuation  was  made  upon  your  father’s  or  your 

sheep  won’t  live  there  in  the  wet  seasons.  predecessor’s  improvements  ? — No  doubt ; that  is 

7042.  You  propose  to  take  this  land  from  the  land-  admitted,  I believe,  by  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  and  the 

lords,  and  give  it  to  the  tenants  for  nothing? — Give  it  to  other  valuers. 

them  at  a nominal  rent.  7054.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  read  that  circular 

7042a.  On  the  ground  that  he  cannot  make  anything  which  Sir  Richard  Griffiths  published  and  sent  round 

out  of  it  ? — Yes.  to  his  valuers  in  the  country,  containing  his  direction 

7043.  Would  you  give  him  the  chance  of  trying? — I to  them  at  the  time? — No,  kbut  I heard  references 

would.  Landlords  have  tried  farming  in  other  places,  made  to  it. 

and  they  were  very  anxious  to  give  it  up  again.  They  7055.  In  that  document  he  directed  them  to  make 

found  it  was  a losing  game,  and  they  have  all  given  up  their  valuations  25  per  cent,  below  what  the  producing 
farming,  as  far  as  I am  aware.  power  of  the  land  was.  That  was  his  direction. 

7044.  But  putting  aside  the  landlords,  do  you  think  7056.  Mr.  Knipe. — They  were  three  years  making 

that  the  rest  of  the  population  who  have  got  nothing,  that  valuation  ? — We  found  in  fixing  rents  that  it  was 

and  who  are  just  as  much  Irishmen  as  the  men  who  not  an  element  that  could  be  taken  into  consideration, 

would  get  a present  of  their  holdings — do  you  think  In  some  cases  it  was  far  below  the  letting  value,  and 

that  those  meu  would  not  feel  a little  dissatisfied  ? in  other  cases  considerably  above  it. 

They  would  say,  “You  have  had  this  long  enough,  we  7057.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  was  never  intended  to 

have  as  good  right  to  it  as  you  ” ? — I think  that  in  the  be  the  foundation  of  the  rent.  It  was  for  taxation 

north  of  Ireland  the  labouring  man  would  be  satisfied  purposes  ? — Quite  so.  Any  purchaser  buying  out  the 
with  the  cottage  and  plot  of  ground,  and  constant  laud,  and  taking  Griffiths’  valuation  as  the  foundation, 
employment.  would  find  it  misleading. 

7045.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  apply  these  principles  7058.  Lord  Milltovm. — Yet  it  is  not  uncommon -to 

that  you  have  enunciated  here  when  you  were  fixing  fair  find  tenants  complaining  that  their  rents  are  fixed  so 
rents  ? — I think  so.  much  above  Griffiths’  valuation,  as  if  it  was  any 

7046.  Upon  that  principle  you  fixed  the  rents? — Yes.  criterion? — We  have  fixed  rent  above  and  below^it 

7047.  Then  I do  not  think  that  they  could  have  both,  and  we  found  it  very  irregular — not  at  all. 

much  to  complain  of.  uniform. 

[Inquiey  Adjodened.] 
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Mr.  R.  W. 


TWELFTH  DAY,  WEDNESDAY,  OCTOBER  27th,  1886. 

WHITE  HARTE  HOTEL,  OMAGH. 

Present : — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  President;  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown ; Sir  James  Caird  ; 
Mr.  Nbligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  County  Court  Judge ; and  Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  R.  W.  Lowry,  of 

7059.  The  President. — Mr  Lowry,  I believe  you  are 
a large  landed  proprietor  in  this  county?— I am,  my 
lord. 

7060.  Are  any  of  your  tenants  applying  for  judicial 
leases? — No;  I made  an  arrangement  with  most  of 
them  instead  of  going  into  the  Court.  I thought  I 
would  make  a very  large  reduction,  and  after  consider- 
ing it  I thought  I should  agree  with  them  as  to  the 
terms,  for  I wanted  to  avoid  the  expense — the  fact  is, 
that  only  one  man  applied  to  the  Commissioners  to 
have  a fair  rent  fixed  upon  him. 

7061.  Have  you  any  leases  upon  your  property? — I 
believe  I have  one,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  the  man 
won’t  give  it  up,  because  it  is  at  a very  low  rent. 

7062.  And  you  have  no  wish  to  put  him  into  Court? 
No  ; I do  not  think  so. 

7063.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  his  rent? — Of 
course;  I would  expect  that  it  would  increase  it, 
because  it  is  a very  low  rent  which  he  pays  at  present. 

7064.  Were  these  agreements  which  you  made  with 
your  tenants  confirmed  by  the  Court? — Yes. 

7065.  Can  you  tell  me,  if  you  have  considered  much 
or  thought  much  about  the  Purchase  Act,  do  many  of 
your  tenants  wish  to  purchase  ? — Well,  so  far  as  I 
understand,  some  of  them  think  they  will  get  it  for 
nothing  eventually ; and  I think  these  persons  who  try 
to  make  9</.  do  instead  of  the  solid  shilling,  that  they 
are  doing  a lot  of  harm,  because  there  are  lots  of  men 
who  cannot  be  farmers,  arid  after  a time  their  property 
will  be  sold,  and  these  people  say,  “ We  will  wait,  we 
will  compel  the  landlords  into  taking  lower  still.” 

7066.  Would  you,  Mr  Lowry,  be  willing  to  sell? — 
Yes,  I would,  if  I got  a fair  price. 

7067.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  consider  a fair 
price  ? — I consider  a fair  price  would  be  twenty-four 
years’  purchase  at  the  present  rental. 

7068.  How  much  would  that  leave  you? — £96 
instead  of  the  £100. 

7069.  I suppose  the  amount  of  the  rates  and  the 
cost  of  the  management  of  the  estate  will  more  than 
make  up  for  this  4 per  cent.  ? — Yes ; I could  have  sold 
after  I came  into  possession  after  my  father’s  death.  I 
thought  of  selling  the  incumbrances  which  were  only 
£6000,  and  some  of . them  offered  me  thirty-two  years’ 
purchase.  Of  course,  I need  hardly  say  I cannot  get 
that  now. 

7070.  Lord  Milltown.— When  was  that,  Mr  Lowry  ? 
—I  think  it  was  in  1870. 

7071.  You  say  you  were  offered  thirty-two  years’ 
purchase? — Yes. 

7072.  At  the  present  rents? — The  old  rents. 

7073.  And  those  were  higher?— They  were  higher. 

7074.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  in  the  Act 
which  prevents  its  operation? — My  brother  did  not 
wish  me  to  sell.  I am  opposed  to  selling  in  large 
quantities.  I think  myself  that  you  cannot  deal 
properly  with  them,  and  it  was  easier  to  deal  with 
tenants  formerly. 

7075.  You  say  you  would  take  twenty-four  years, 
but  you  are  opposed  to  selling  in  large  quantities  ? — 
Yes. 

7076.  I think,  Mr.  Lowry,  you  offered  to  give  us 
evidence  here ; perhaps  you  can  give  me  the  informa- 
tion which  you  think  it  is  desirable  we  should  have 
upon  points  which  you  think  it  right  to  bring  before 
us  ?— Since  the  introduction  of  the  poor  law  the  tenant 
right  has  decreased. 

7077.  Sir  James  Caird.—  When  was  that?— About 
the  year  1847 ; at  present  they  are  a good  deal 
lower. 


Pomeroy,  examined. 

7078.  Is  the  tenant  right  lower  now,  do  you  mean  ? 
— Yes,  a tenant  of  my  own  sold  a farm,  and  he  said 
he  had  lost  over  £130,  and  that  shows  it;  another 
tenant  who  had  given  £50,  sold  for  £36. 

7079.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  about — any  other  point  which 
you  wish  particularly  to  bring  before  us  ? — Only  this, 
that  it  was  better  before  it,  and  that  the  introduction  of 
the  poor  law  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  value  of  the 
tenant  right,  because  you  see  then  they  got  something 
for  their  labour.  I mean  that  the  value  of  the 
tenant’s  goodwill  has  decreased. 

7080.  I do  not  know  what  you  mean  by  saying  that 
the  poor  law  had  this  effect ; do  you  mean  because  they 
have  the  expense  of  having  to  pay  the  poor  rate  ? — I 
mean  that  the  men  who  would  have  to  pay  it  found 
that  they  had  something  to  fall  back  upon,  and  there- 
fore that  they  did  not  give  such  prices  as  formerly. 

7081.  I must  say  I do  not  understand  that? — The 
reason  is  this — the  men  wanted  to  get  twofold  when 
they  had  something  else  to  fall  back  upon, 

7082.  Do  you  mean  that  men  wanted  to  get  more 
wages  for  their  labour? — Well,  I mean  that  too. 

7083.  But  the  men  who  had  to  be  paid  for  their 
labour  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  paying  of  the  poor 
rates  ? — They  sold  their  labour,  and  they  wanted  to  get 
certain  wages,  and  therefore  they  gave  high  prices 
because  they  found  they  could  make  it.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  the  land  in  Ireland  will  not  let  the  way  it 
did. 

7084.  I don’t  understand  that  at  all ; will  you 
kindly  explain  what  it  is  you  mean  ? — I am  quite  con- 
vinced that  if  the  tenants  had  taken  the  advice  of  wise 
people  they  could  have  been  supported  now.  If  they 
had  followed  the  advice  of  their  friends,  who  told  them 
the  mistake  they  were  making,  it  would  be  different. 
They  must  depend  more  upon  manuring,  and  cropping, 
and  feeding  cattle ; and  they  acted  on  a bad  system. 

7085.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  mean  to  say, 
if  I can  understand  you  at  all,  that  the  price  of  tenant 
right  before  1847  was  more? — It  was  a great  deal 
more. 

7086.  Or  that  it  was  higher  than  it  has  been  during 
the  recent  times  of  the  high  prices  of  produce? — Yes,  it 
was  higher ; and  what  is  more,  land  was  higher,  labour 
was  lower,  and  the  produce  of  cattle  was  lower.  You 
see  it  was  the  want  of  something  to  fall  back  upon 
made  the  price  of  the  goodwill. 

7087.  The  President. — Is  this  what  you  mean,  that 
the  farmer  felt  that  unless  he  put  his  son  and  family 
into  the  land  they  must  starve,  and  that  now  they  may 
take  advantage  of  the  poor  law  ? — No ; farmers  will  not 
put  their  sons  into  the  workhouse,  at  least  not  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  the  more  they  become  peasant 
proprietors  the  less  the  price  will  be. 

7088.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  say  that  you  attri- 
bute the  falling  off  to  the  passing  of  the  poor  laws  ?-  — 
Yes ; that  is  the  first  cause ; the  next  cause  is  the  sales 
under  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  the  judicial 
leases. 

7089.  Kindly  explain  that  if  you  can? — The  sales 
which  were  made  under  the  Encumbered  Estates  Act. 

7090.  If  you  mean  this,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  the 
added  liability  to  pay  their  poor  rates  would  lessen  the 
value  of  their  farms,  but  only  to  that  extent  ? — My  idea 
was,  that  when  persons  had  something  to  fall  back 
upon  they  knew  they  were  not  to  starve,  and  the  land- 
lord was  in  a very  different  position  to  deal  with  them ; 
for  he  had  only  to  say,  “ We  can  get  another  tenant.” 

7091.  The  President. — Let  us  leave  this;  and  let  me 
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ask  you,  Mr.  Lowry,  with  regard  to  abatements,  have 
you  given  abatements  lately,  or  last  year  ? — No ; I re- 
fused to  do  it,  with  an  agreement  for  fifteen  years. 

7092.  You  stopped  with  the  agreement? — Yes. 

7093.  Had  the  tenants  difficulty  in  paying  their 
rents  ? — There  has  been  a sort  of  conspiracy. 

7094.  Has  there  been  a conspiracy  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rents  ? — Yes. 

7095.  Do  you  mean  in  the  nature  of  a combination  1 
Yes ; I may  say  that  in  some  cases  I found  it  impossible 
to  deal  with  them. 

7096.  Have  you  got  many  farms  upon  your  hands? — 
Five  or  six. 

7097.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is,  farms  that  the 
tenants  have  been  evicted  from  ? — There  are  five  or  six 
that  the  tenants  have  been  evicted  from. 

7098.  The  President. — Were  they  able  to  sell? — No; 
they  did  not  sell. 

7099.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  didn’t  they  sell  ? — Be- 
cause they  could  not  do  so. 

7100.  Do  you  mean  they  could  not  get  a purchaser? 
— They  could  not  do  it  somehow ; they  thought  they 
would  be  supported  by  the  Land  League. 

7101.  Is  this  what  you  mean,  that  they  would  not 
sell  though  they  could  sell? — Yes. 

7102.  The  PresidetU. — Has  the  Laud  League,  or 
the  National  League,  any  influence  in  your  part  of  the 
country? — Well,  I live  in  two  baronies,  and  the  Land 
League  is  strong.  Why,  you  can  see  it  in  the  papers. 

7103.  Do  you  believe  that  these  men  who  left  their 
farms  could  have  paid  if  they  had  wished? — No;  I 
think  neither  of  them  could  have  paid. 

7104.  Is  it  owing  to  the  bad  times  that  they  could 
not  pay  ? — I believe  they  were  of  a sort  of  loafers,  a 
class  of  men  who  never  can  be  farmers. 

7105.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  the  tenants  in  your 
neighbourhood  rented  on  their  own  improvements? — 
No  ; they  are  not  rented  on  their  own  improvements. 

7106.  You  say  that  in  cases  where  the  tenants  made 
improvements  themselves  they  are  not  rented  for  them  ? 
— Never. 

7107.  Are  you  positive  of  that? — I am;  it  is  a 
small  valuation. 

7108.  But  was  the  valuation  made  on  the  tenant’s 
improvements  ? — No ; the  improvements  are  not 
counted  in  the  valuation.  Of  course,  the  men  have 
reared  their  families  out  of  these  farms,  aud  have  sup- 
ported them,  and  have  lived  on  them.  They  have  been 
paid  long  before. 

7109.  Do  you  mean  the  length  of  time  they  have 
occupied  the  farms  has  fully  paid  them  ? — Yes. 

7110.  At  the  same  time  they  are  obliged  to  pay  rent 
for  it? — No ; they  are  not.  The  farms  are  at  the  valua- 
tion ; they  have  cut  out  the  bogs  and  used  them.  Be- 
sides any  improvements  that  were  made  were  made 
under  agreement  for  a certain  number  of  years,  and  for 
these  years  they  lived  there.  My  father  used  to  say, 
“ You  pay  me  the  same  rent,”  and  they  paid  him  the 
same  rent. 

7111.  Then,  if  I understand  you  aright,  what  you 
mean  is,  that  they  held  these  farms  on  what  are  called 
improving  leases  ? — No. 

7112.  Well,  under  agreements  to  that  effect? — 
Yes. 

7113.  In  consideration  of  their  making  certain  im- 
provements they  would  have  the  laud  for  a certain 
thing  ? — For  nothing. 

7114.  How  many  years  was  that  agreement  for? — 
Three,  I think. 

7115.  Well,  that  was  not  very  long  to  recoup  a man 
for  his  improvements? — No;  but  the  improvements 
were  not  worth  much.  He  might  build  a house,  but 
the  whole  house  he  built  might  have  been  built  for  £5. 

7116.  But  after  the  expiration  of  three  years  they 
h ive  had  a rent  over  the  house  they  built  ? — They  had 
to  pay  a fair  rent. 

7117.  A rent  which  included  a rent  on  the  house 
they  built? — A rent  on  the  farm. 

7118.  How  many  cases  came  under  your  knowledge 
where  the  tenants  had  to  reclaim  waste  lands  or  moun- 


tain lands  without  any  assistance  from  the  landlord  ? — Qct.er,  issc. 
No ; I do  not  believe  they  did  ; certainly  not  on  my  ^ w 
own  estate.  Lowry. 

7119.  But  have  there  been  any  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ? — I cannot  say  that ; I do  not  believe  on  any  of 
the  estates  it  is  the  case.  They  got  it  for  a certain 
number  of  years  free,  and  they  were  to  make  improve- 
ments, aud  if  they  built  a house,  £5  worth,  my  father 
supplied  them  with  stones  and  timber,  and  so  on,  and 
lime. 

7120.  Was  that  the  only  improvement  made  ? — 

Except  breaking  up  the  land. 

7121.  No  reclaiming  waste  land  ? — No,  the  land  was 
cut  up  generally. 

7122.  Do  you  mean  they  pursued  the  ordinary 
course  of  the  cultivation  of  the  farm? — Yes. 

7123.  Did  they  do  anything  more  than  that  ? — No. 

7124.  And  it  is  not  within  your  knowledge  that  they 
reclaimed  waste  land,  and  had  to  pay  rent  on  the  im- 
proved value? — No;  the  land  was  let  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  for  a certain  number  of  years  they  would 
have  it  free. 

7125.  How  many  years  did  you  say?— Three  ; they 
had  to  build  the  house  on  the  farm. 

7126.  But  supposing  they  made  the  rocky  and  moun- 
tain land — land  which  was  only  growing  heather — 
capable  of  cultivation  ? — Very  often  they  cleared  it  too 
much. 

7127.  Do  you  think  that  the  rents  which  were  fixed 
three  years  ago  have  now  become  impossible  of  pay- 
ment ?— No. 

7128.  This  is  a very  bad  year? — No;  it  is  a fair 
year  now.  It  is  a fair  year  generally. 

7129.  You  consider  this  a fair  year,  do  you? — Yes. 

7130.  At  any  rate,  it  is  a much  better  year  than  last 
year? — Yes. 

7131.  Do  you  think  that  things  are  likely  to  improve 
in  regard  to  prices  ? — I cannot  say  that ; but  I hope 
they  will ; and  I believe  that  if  the  tenants  had  taken 
the  advice  of  persons  who  were  wise,  that  they  would 
be  much  better  off. 

7132.  Do  you  think  the  prices  of  produce  are 
likely  to  rise  again — do  you  think  we  have  reached 
the  lowest  figures  in  the  price  of  produce? — I think 
we  have. 

7133.  And  you  know  there  have  been  very  bad 
times  during  the  last  thirty  years  ? — Yes. 

7134.  Aud  when  prices  in  the  past  have  been  very 
low,  they  have  risen  again  ? — Yes. 

7135.  And  do  you  think  they  probably  will  do  the 
same  thing  again? — I think  it  is  very  probable  they 
will ; but  I think  myself  those  persons — tenants  who 
are  not  fit  to  be  farmers — must  sell  out  eventually. 

7136.  Who  must  1—  Many  of  those  persons  who  have 
bought — like  those  who  have  bought  the  Drapers’  and 
Salters’  Company’s  land — many  of  these  are  people  who 
cannot  be  farmers ; but  I believe  there  are  plenty  who 
are  good  farmers,  and,  as  some  have  to  sell  out  by 
degrees,  they  will  buy : probably  they  will  buy  alto- 
gether from  the  bad  farmers  eventually. 

7137.  That  would  lead  you  to  believe  in  the  gradual 
consolidation  of  farms  ? — I do. 

7138.  Do  you  know  whether  the  gentry  in  your 
neighbourhood  are  anxious  to  sell  ? — I think  most  of 
them  would  be  willing. 

7139.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  disposed  to  take 
twenty  years’  purchase? — No ; I think  they  would  not. 

7140.  So  you  have  said  already.  You  say  tweuty- 
four  years  ? — Yes ; I think  that  would  be  a fair  thing. 

7141.  Are  the  outgoings  less  on  your  property  than 
on  the  others  ? — I have  this  charge  of  £6000  on  my 
own  property. 

7142.  Iam  not  speaking  about  mortgages;  I mean 
such  charges  as  allowances  for  poor-rate? — I do  not 
think  they  are. 

7143.  Such  things  as  bad  debts? — I do  not  think 

7144.  What  is  the  average  reduction  the  landlords 
have  to  make  upon  their  gross  rental ; would  it  on  the 
net  rental  be  6 per  cent  ? — I thiuk  so. 
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7145.  Would  it  be  20?— No. 

7146.  Fifteen  per  cent,  would  be  about  the  figure? 
— Yes. 

7147.  Well,  then,  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  they 
would  not  lose  more  thaD  5 per  cent.,  even  investing  at 
4 per  cent.  ? — I do  not  thiuk  they  would. 

7148.  Then  you  would  rather  make  a good  thing. of 

it  selling  at  twenty-four? — Well,  if  I only  got  3 per 
cent,  for  my  money 

7149.  But  if  you  got  4 per  cent.  ? — I do  not  expect 
to  get  that — I do  not  suppose  I would. 

7150.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  .country  and  of  the  farming  classes  gene- 
rally that  they  should  be  made  the  owners  of  their  hold- 
ings?— Certainly,  because  the  tenants  have  been  too 
much  petted  by  their  landlords  in  the  old  time. 

7151.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  stability  of 
the  institutions  of  the  country  ? — Yes ; I think  so — 
that  there  should  be  peasant  proprietary. 

7152.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  advisable,  that 
the  period  for  paying  off  the  instalments  should  be 
lengthened,  and  the  instalments  reduced  ? — If  I could,  1 
would  make  it  fifty-four,  and  only  at  34. 

7153.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  an  advantage  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  fair. 

7154.  Why  ? — The  farmers  would  be  more  careful  in 
the  working  of  the  land. 

7155.  You  know  that  the  result  of  the  purchase,  say 
at  twenty  years,  would  make  it  very  much  less  than  the 
present  fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

7156.  He  would  pay  20  per  cent,  less  than  he  paid 
at  twenty  .years  ? — Yes. 

7157.  That  might  :give  him  some  capital  ? — Of  course 
it  would  give  him  some  capital,  but  I. do  not  think  you 
should  hurry  the  thing ; it  would  take  many  years  to 
gut  things  all  right  again ; perhaps  none  of  us  will  be 
allowed  to  see  the  country  in  the  same  state  again  that 
it  was  in  1845. 

.7158.  That  is,  you  say  it  is  not  so  good  now  ? — Not 
nearly  so  good. 

7159.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  was  before  the  potato 
disease  ? — Before  the  potato  famine.  I do  not  expect 
to  see  it  iu  so  good  a state  again. 

7160.  Lord  Milltown. — Don’t  you  think  there  would 
be  some  difficulty  in  a case  like  this : where  there  is  a 
landlord  who  has  not  consented  to  purchase,  and  who 
insists  upon  getting  the  judicial  rent,  and  an  adjoining 
estate  upon  which  the  tenant  has  paid  under  the  Purchase 
Act,  and,  in  consequence,  whose  tenants  hawe  got  areduc- 
tion  under  it ; and  in  addition  .to  getting  that  reduction 
are  gradually  purchasing  their  land  ?— My  idea  is  that 
eventually  the  good  farmers  will  buy  out  the  bad  ones 
— the  bad  farmers  must  go ; there  are  lots  .of  men  who, 
if  they  got  the  land  for  nothing,  would  expect  you 
afterwards  to  buy  their  seed  for  the  land. 

716  L.  But  I am  not  asking  you  that — I am  asking 
you,  do  not  you  think  it  would  be  the  cause  of  a still 
greater  difficulty  than  that  which  .exists  now  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  rents,  if  the  state  of  affairs  which  I have 
described  existed  on  two  adjoining  estates  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would.  I think  .the  men  who  become  the  pur- 
chasers would  assist  the  landlords. 

7162.  But  I am  not  speaking  of  that.  I am  speak- 
ing of  a case  in  which  the  landlord  would  not  sell,  while 
the  tenants  on  a neighbouring  estate  had  bought,  and 
had  got  the  advantage  of  it. — I cannot  say  about  that. 

7163.  Do  not  you  think  .the  tenants  would  be  discon- 
tented, seeing  the  better  state  in  wliich  their  neighbours 
were  placed  ?— Of  course,  if  some  of  the  estates  took 
twenty  years’  purchase,  or  even  eighteen  years’,  then,  of 
course,  those  who  had  not  bought  would  grumble.  If 
you  got  honest  men,  who  would  be  improving  tenants, 
they  should  buy. 

7164.  You  cannot  see  my  point.  I am  suggesting 
to  you  a case  in  which  one  landlord  consents  to  sell — 
and  in  that  case  all  his  tenants  get  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent.,  and  also  year  by  .year  buy  their 
farms — do  you  not  thiuk  that  the  tenants  adjoiuing  of 
a landlord  who  will  not  sell  would  be  discontented  ? — 
If  you  have  a bad  class  of  tenants  they  would  only  be 


ruining  the  country — that  is  what  that  class  of  men 
would  do — that  would  be  the  result  of  selling  to  them, 
or  of  their  getting  possession  of  their  farms  in  that 
way. 

7165.  I thought  just  now  you  were  in  favour  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  t— Yes ; but  it  cannot  be  done  in  a 
hurry.  If  there  is  a great  quantity  of  money  in  the 
country  it  must  be  invested  in  some  way,  and  some  of 
it  would  be  lost  in  speculations. 

7166.  With  regard  to  these  farms  which  you  hold  in 
your  own  hands,  are  you  molested  .in  any  way  with 
regard  to  them  .?— Very  much. 

7167.  In  what  way,? — I had  sheep  killed  on  one  of 
them.  I have  seventeen  fatted  wethers  killed. 

7168.  Killed  maliciously  ? — Yes. 

7169.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  long  ago  is  that? — Some 
time  ago. 

7170.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  any  boycotting  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

7171.  What  is  your  neighbourhood  ? — Pomeroy. 

7172.  The  President. — And  if  any  tenant  pays 
his  rent,  is  he  ever  subject  to  any  annoyance  1— 
No ; I do  not  think  that  he  is — still  there  have  been 
many  attempts  to  boycott  men  who  voted  for  certain 
politicians — men  like  Mr.  Brown,  who  was  examined 
before  you. 

7173.  Who  is  Mr.  Brown  ? — He  is  a gentleman  who 
was  examined  yesterday.  He  is  a gentleman  who  ori- 
ginally voted  for  Mr  Dickson  in  this  county,  but  lie 
changed  his  views  and  voted  for  Mr  Russell,  and  then 
persons  did  not  deal  with  him.  He  was  held  up  by 
them — they  would  not  deal  with  him— :and,  in  fact,  he 
is  boycotted  now. 

.7174.  Lord  Milltown. — He  is  boycotted  in  conse- 
quence of  having  given  a vote  against  the  Land  League 
candidate  ? — Yes.  I myself  was  driving  the  other  day 
with  a man,  and  he  said,  “ I will  shoot  you ; ” and  I 
looked  him  in  the  face,  and  said,  “ You  dare  not  shoot 
me ; you  are  too  great  a coward.  I will  have  no  con- 
versation with  you.” 

7175.  What  kind  of  man  is  he? — He  is  a son  of 
one  of  my  tenants.  Because  I did  not  . give  him  a 
character  when  he  was  sent  to  prison. 

7176.  And  you  describe  the  country  as  being  in  a 
peaceable  and  orderly  condition  in  your  neighbour- 
hood?— No;  I should  say  any  day  there  might  be 
disturbances. 

7177.  Is  the  power  of  the  Land  League  increasing? 
— Yes  ; I believe  it  is  very  much. 

7178.  Do  they  interfere  actively  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — There  may  be  sometimes  an  understand- 
ing about  withholding  rents. 

7179.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  influence  of  the 
Land  League  organisation  ? — I believe  it  is  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Land  League  organisation.  Some- 
times a Protestant  or  Presbyterian  pays  something  to 
the  Land  League.  I know  a very  respectable  man 
who  pays  the  Land  League  a shilling  a year. 

7180.  Why  does  he  pay  it  if  he  is  a respectable 
man — is  it  something  by  way  of  insurance  ? — Y.es. 

7181.  And  you  thiuk  it  is  necessary  sometimes  to 
pay  something  to  the  Land  League  by  way  of  insur- 
ance?— Yes  ; it  is  getting  on  in  this  country,  I am 
sorry  to  say. 

7182.  And  in  your  judgment  its  power  is  rather  on 
the  increase  ?— - Yes ; no  doubt. 

7183.  Is  it  confined  to  any  particular  class  of  re- 
ligionists?— No;  though  it  is  confined  generally  to 
Roman  Catholics,  but  sometimes  the  men  paying  are 
Presbyterians. 

7184.  Then  the  Presbyterians  belong  to  that  organi- 
sation ? — No ; they  pay  when  they  do  not  belong  to  it. 

7185.  But  if  they  pay,  it  looks  very  like  belonging 
to  it? — They  pay.  I know  that  iu  the  south  of 
Ireland  there  are  many  people  who  pay  in  that  way.  I 
believe  it  is  not  from  sympathy  but  from  terror. 

7186.  Have  there  been  any  prosecutions  in  your 
neighbourhood  for  intimidation  1—  No ; I wanted  Mr. 
Browu  to  do  something.  He  said  he  would  treat  the 
man  with  contempt.  I said  I would  treat  him  with 
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-contempt,  but  I would  swear  information  against 
him. 

7187.  Do  you  think  the  man  who  talked  about 
shooting  you  was  in  earnest  ? — He  would  do  it  if  he 
could,  but  he  is  too  great  a coward,  as  I told  him. 

7188.  Do  you  think  that  a prosecution  for  intimida- 
tion could  be  carried  out  successfully  against  him  ? — I 
would  not  make  a martyr  of  him. 

7189.  Would  you  have  any  difficulty  in  obtaining 
evidence? — Well,  of  course  there  would  be  my  own 
evidence,  and  the  evidence  of  the  man  who  was  there ; 
but  I do  not  want  to  make  a martyr  of  him. 

7190.  Would  that  be  the  effect  of  it? — Yes;  he 
would  be  held  up  as  being  bullied  by  me ; and,  when 
I tell  you  that  he  is  the  son  of  one  of  my  richest 
tenants,  you  will  understand  how  I feel  about  it. 

7191.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  was  the  average  reduction 
you  gave  ? — About  27  J per  cent. 

7192.  Were  the  tenants  satisfied  with  that? — Yes; 
all  but  one,  and  he  went  to  the  Commission,  and  they 
put  a higher  rent,  and  afterwards  all  the  others  did  not 
g°- 

7193.  In  what  year  did  this  take  place? — About  two 
years  ago. 

7194.  Did  they  serve  originating  notices  upon  you 
before  that  ? — I do  not  think  they  did. 

7195.  They  did  not  serve  them? — No;  I do  not 
believe  that  they  did. 

7196.  Did  they  ask  you  before  that  for  a reduction 
in  their  rent? — Not  that  I know  of. 

7197.  Wasitthenavoluntaryactofyourown? — Yes  ; 
1 said  to  them,  “ I will  make  to  you  such  reductions 
as  I think  you  will  accept,  and  it  will  save  me  the 
expenses  and  costs,”  &c.  I will  make  such  reductions 
as  that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  them- to  go  into 
the  Commission. 

7198.  You  would  not  have  given  them  these  reduc- 
tions but  for  the  Land  Act  ? —No. 

7199.  How  many  farms  have  you  in  your  own 
hands  ? — Five  or  six. 

7200.  There  were  tenants  upon  them,  and  were  they 
capable  of  paying  their  rents  ? — Yes. 

7201.  Did  you  eject  them? — I was  obliged  to  eject 
them. 

7202.  You  are  cultivating  them  now  yourself? — 

7203.  Do  you  find  it  a profitable  business? — I do. 
I made  as  much  on  one  farm  as  will  pay  me  the 
expenses. 

7204.  And  you  find  it  profitable  to  cultivate  it? — I 
do. 

7205.  Did  you  invest  a considerable  amount  of 
capital  in  it? — Yes. 

7206.  Perhaps  the  tenants  have  not  capital  them- 
selves to  make  these  improvements  ? — They  ought  to 
have  it,  because  there  have  been  years  when  they  did 
not  pay  me,  and  I was  obliged  to  eject  them. 

7207.  Did  they  offer  their  farms  for  sale? — One  man 
came  to  me  and  said,  “ Will  you  give  security  to  Peter 
M'Keown,  and  I will  get  a year’s  rent  to  pay  you  ? ” and 
I said,  I will  do  nothing  of  the  sort ; he  has  not  paid  mo 
any  rent  since.  He  depends  upon  the  League. 

7208.  In  reply  to  his  Lordship,  you  said  you  would 
sell  ? — Yes ; twenty-four  years’  purchase. 

7209.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  fair? — I think  it 
would  be  a loss  to  me,  of  course. 

7210.  You  believe  that  it  would  be  your  interest  in 
these  lands  ? — Yes. 

7211.  What  interest  would  the  tenants  have? — The 
tenants  would  stand  at  a great  deal  less. 

7212.  Would  this  give  him  a reduction  of  rent? — 
Yes  ; £96  instead  of  £100. 

7213.  But  you  are  aware  that  the  tenants  should 
pay  poor-rates  if  they  purchase  from  you,  and  in  many 
cases  half  of  the  county  cess ; and  if  any  taxation  for 
out-door  relief  is  added,  they  should  pay  that  also,  and 
that  may  raise  the  rents  very  considerably  in  the 
future? — Well,  that  is  so;  and  I believe  if  the  country 
•goes  on  and  employment  is  given  to  the  poor,  there 
would  be  less  poor-rates  than  anything.  There  is  no 
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doubt  that  the  opening  of  the  country  and  the  forma-  jIr  R w 
tion  of  ports,  and  things  like  that,  are  going  ou  and  Lowry, 
doing  good. 

7214.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to  tell  me  how  you 
make  this  large  profit  out  of  the  lands  in  your  own 
hands  1 — I got  some  turnips  and  £40  worth  of  com, 
and  I stubbed  out  the  whins. 

7215.  Did  you  keep  a regular  account  of  what  it 
cost  you  ? — I did. 

7216.  And  allowed  a fair  rent  for  it? — Yes,  it  was 
more  than  I got  for  it. 

7217.  And  the  cess  and  poor-rates? — Yes. 

7218.  And  yon  had  a large  profit  over  and  above  all 
that? — Yes;  I had  a profit — not  a large  profit. 

7219.  Can  you  tell  me  how  much  you  made — how 
many  acres  were  there  for  this  £40  to  which  you 
refer? — About  thirteen,  I think. 

7220.  Was  that  on  the  five  farms? — No,  on  the  one 
farm.  I have  another  farm  for  sheep-feeding. 

7221.  Do  not  you  think  this  year  and  last  year  have 
been  very  bad  seasons  for  the  tenants  to  make  up  their 
rents — is  not  produce  very  low  ? — I remember  it  much 
lower. 

7222.  But  were  not  last  year  and  this  year  the  worst 
years  that  have  been  for  the  last  six  years  ? — I cannot 
say  it  was.  I do  not  believe  it  was. 

7223.  Is  not  the  price  of  produce  very  low  at  the 
present  time,  and  the  price  of  cattle? — Yes. 

7224.  With  reference  to  the  combinations  against 
the  payment  of  rent,  do  they  exist  generally  in  your 
locality? — Yes. 

7225.  Can  you  mention  any  landlord  who  suffers? — 

Sir  John  Stewart. 

7226.  In  what  way  did  he  suffer? — Meu  have  been 
sent  to  prison  about  that. 

7227.  Is  what  you  mean  this : that  there  were  a 
number  of  tenants  who  applied  for  reductions  of  rent  ? — 

No ; they  would  not  pay  at  all. 

7228.  They  would  pay  none? — Yes. 

7229.  Did  they  ask  a reduction  of  rent? — They 
would  not  pay. 

7230.  Were  you  waited  upon  by  a deputation  to 
give  a reduction  ? — They  wanted  to  come,  but  I would 
not  see  them. 

7231.  And  is  that  what  you  call  a combination  ? — 

Yes ; they  have  not  paid  me. 

7232.  Is  that  the  kind  of  combination  that  you  refer 
to  ? — Yes. 

7233.  A combination  to  wait  upon  you  and  get  a 
reduction — and  is  there  any  other  combination  ? — The 
secretary  of  the  National  League  wanted  me  to  have  an 
agreement  with  him  about  it,  but  I said  no ; I said  the 
agreement  is  for  fifteen  years. 

7234.  But  you  are  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
tenants? — Yes. 

7235.  They  are  paying  their  rents  fairly? — They  are 
not.  I don’t  know  what  they  will  do  in  November. 

7236.  But  they  paid  their  rents  last  year? — No;  I 
am  very  nearly  reduced  to  beggary  with  the  way  that  I 
do  not  get  my  rents. 

7237.  Have  you  many  arrears  owing  to  you  at  the 
present  moment? — Yes;  a great  deal. 

7238.  Mr.  Knipe. — Don’t  you  think  that  if  you  gave 
a reduction  of  rent  they  would  have  endeavoured  to  pay 
you?- — You  would  bo  breaking  their  agreements.  You 
fetter  the  land  with  poverty  and  ignorance,  and  give  the 
greater  part  .of  your  country  up  to  men  who  are  in- 
capable and  uneducated. 

7239.  Don’t  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  and 
your  tenants  are  on  very  good  terms? — Very  good 
terms. 

7240.  I believe  many  of  them  would  rise  at  twelve 
o’clock  at  night  to  oblige  you  ? — I dare  say  a great 
many  of  them  would. 

7241.  Are  you  not  on  very  fair  terms  with  them  as 
a rule? — Yes. 

7242.  And  you  have  no  quarrel? — No;  but  I have 
not  received  my  rents. 

7243.  Perhaps  that  is  owing  to  the  bad  season? — I 
do  not  know ; but  I think  it  is  because  the  League  is 
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telling  them  not  to  pay  their  rents,  and  they  are 
carrying  out  that  design. 

7244.  And  you  think  it  is  more  difficult  to  pay  rent 
now  than  six  years  ago?— I do  not.  You  are  giving 
the  country  into  the  hands  of  uneducated  people  and 
people  of  no  capacity,  and  yet  you  expect  the  country 
to  improve.  I tell  you  that  it  won’t. 

7245.  Don’t  you  believe  that  there  are  a number  of 
landlords  in  the  country  who  would  sell  for  a less 
number  of  years’  purchase? — Yes;  men  who  want  nine- 
pence  to  do  instead  of  the  solid  shilling,  and  who  are 
doing  harm  to  the  country,  I believe. 

7246.  Do  you  think  they  would  sell  for  less  ? — I dare 
say  they  would  ; but  I think  myself,  because  they  are 
obliged  to  do  it  from  a combination  against  them. 

7247.  At  the  present  there  is  no  general  desire  to 
sell? — They  are  willing  to  sell  fairly  if  they  get  a fair 
price — what  1 consider  a fair  price. 

7 248.  You  consider  twenty-four  years’  purchase  a fair 
price? — Yes.  I could  have  got  it.  The  men  told  us 
that  they  wanted  to  take  the  land,  and  that  they  would 
borrow  money  from  the  Government. 

7249.  You  say  you  had  concluded  an  arrangement 
with  some  of  the  tenants  ? — I understood  that  if  they 
should  pay  half  they  would  borrow  the  other  half  from 
the  Government. 

7250.  Did  you  say  the  half? — No;  I mean  the 
quarter. 

7251.  That  was  a proposal  to  sell  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

7252.  You  say  that  this  arrangement  was  progressing 
when  the  Land  League  interfered,  and  told  them  not  to 
give  twenty-four  years’  purchase  ? — Gave  them  the  order 
not  to  buy. 

7253.  The  President. — But  your  agreement  for  thirty 
years’ purchase  was  in  1870? — Yes;  after  I succeeded 
to  the  estate. 

7254.  You  very  nearly  concluded  it? — Yes;  only 
my  brother  objected  to  it. 

7255.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  year  was  that  in? — In 
1871. 

7256.  Now,  with  reference  to  this  threat  that  was 
used  to  you  by  the  son  of  one  of  your  tenants,  what 
was  the  general  conversation  about  at  the  time? — He 
was  rather  impertinent,  and  said  that  I should  promise 
not  to  ask  for  any  rent  this  November,  and  he  said, 
“ If  I was  a tenant  farmer  in  the  south  or  west,  I 
would  shoot  five  or  six  men  like  you.”  I laughed,  and 
then  he  looked  me  in  the  face,  and  said,  “ I will  shoot 
you  ! ” 

7257.  Of  course  he  did  not  intend  this  seriously  ? — 
I am  sure  he  would  if  he  could,  but  he  is  too  great  a 
coward.  He  has  been  in  jail  before,  and  if  the  case 


came  before  the  Court,  he  would  be  on  his  trial  for 
manslaughter. 

7258.  You  did  not  believe  he  was  serious  in  what  he 
said  ? — I am  quite  sure  he  is  a man  who  is  wicked 
enough,  but  he  is  too  great  a coward  to  do  it.  It  is 
not  the  man  who  boasts  in  that  way  will  do  such  a thing. 

7259.  You  are  not  the  least  afraid  of  him  ? — I am 
not  the  least  afraid  of  him. 

7260.  The  President.  — How  long  ago  did  this 
happen? — About  a week  ago — on  last  Wednesday,  on 
the  harvest  festival.  I spoke  to  his  father  before  that, 
and  his  father  said,  “ You  gave  a character  to  the  other 
man,”  and  I said,  “ I do  not  think  I did.” 

7261.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  this  twenty-four 
years’  purchase,  did  you  make  a calculation  how  you 
would  invest  the  money  that  you  received? — I expect  to 
pay  off  the  purchase. 

7262.  The  President. — Would  you  be  willing  to  sell 
at  the  price  fixed  by  the  Commissioners? — I do  not 
think  the  Commissioners  have  any  right  to  fix  the 
price ; they  have  fixed  the  tenancy,  and  are  we  to  break 
all  agreements  ? 

7263.  You  have  not  confidence  in  them? — I have 
not. 

7264.  You  would  not  leave  it  in  their  hands  to  .fix 
the  fair  price  as  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants? 
— No. 

7265.  How  many  tenants  have  you  upon  your  pro- 
perty ? — I have  4000,  I believe,  upon  the  estate. 

7266.  That  is  including  labourers  and  everything  ? — 
Yes. 

7267.  And  how  many  tenants  of  the  same  class  as 
those  whose  farms  are  vacant ; I mean  bona  fide 
tenants? — I had  an  immense  number,  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, I suppose. 

7268.  There  are  only  these  farms  vacant  out  of  that 
number  ? — Yes. 

7269.  And  there  are  many  others  obliged  to  sell  in 
order  to  pay  their  rent  ? — I suppose  those  who  sold  four 
years  ago  were  obliged  to  sell.  They  sold  at  over  £80. 

7270.  How  many  of  them  had  to  do  that? — I only 
know  two. 

7271.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  size  of  the 
holdings  upon  your  estate? — Some  about  thirty,  and 
from  thirty  to  two  or  three  acres.  I am  sorry  to  say 
some  are  as  low  as  that. 

7272.  Can  you  give  me  the  average;  is  thirty  the 
highest  ? — Forty  would  be  about  the  highest. 

7273.  And  the  majority  much  smaller? — The 
majority  are  much  smaller. 

7274.  The  President. — The  farms  that  you  have 
vacant,  are  they  not  forty  acres  ? — They  are  farms  under 
thirty  acres.  I have  one  about  twenty-two  acres. 


Mr.  J.  IF.  Ellison  Macartney,  of  Clogher  Park,  Co.  Tyrone,  examined. 


7275.  The  President. — Mr.  Macartney,  I believe  you 
are  an  extensive  land  proprietor  in  this  county  V — I 
am  a proprietor  in  this  county.  I hold,  through  my 
wife,  two  properties,  one  near  Fintona  and  one  near 
Clogher,  also  some  of  my  own  ; then  I hold  property 
in  Antrim,  and  in  Armagh,  and  in  the  county  Down. 

7276.  Very  well,  I will  ask  you  about  South  Tyrone, 
which  is  nearest  to  this  place.  Some  of  your  holdings 
are  under  judicial  rents? — I must  state  that  the 
moment  the  Land  Act  passed  I went  over  every  farm 
and  over  every  field  on  these  properties  with  my  second 
son,  who  is  to  be  the  owner,  and  Mr  Buchanan,  who 
was  agent  of  this  estate,  and  we  settled  the  rents  for 
the  tenants,  and  out  of  seventy-two  tenants  all  except 
three  agreed,  and  did  not  go  into  Court. 

7277.  And  the  agreements  were  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  Court? — Of  course  they  are  judicial 
rents ; and  in  the  property  near  Fintona  I think  none 
of  the  tenants,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six,  went 
into  the  Court 

7278.  And  did  they  get  a greater  reduction  ? — Some 
jnore  and  some  less. 

7279.  These  were  fair  rents  for  the  time? — Yes. 


7280.  Do  you  see  any  difference  in  the  least  in 
the  power  of  the  tenants  to  pay  the  rents  then  fixed? 
— Not  much;  I think  that  each  year  there  has  been 
a little  more  hanging  back  in  the  payment  of  the 
rents. 

7281.  Did  you  get  your  rents ? — Yes;  an  allowance 
was  made  last  year  of  15  per  cent. 

7282.  You  made  the  allowance? — Yes,  on  the  judi- 
cial rents,  and  they  are  again  asking  for  an  abatement 
of  25  per  cent. 

7283.  Did  you  give  the  15  per  cent.  ? — We  have  not 
settled  as  yet. 

7284.  And  the  rents  have  been  paid  without  any- 
thing beyond  a little  grumbling? — Well,  I think  they 
have  been  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  reduction. 

7285.  I suppose  there  is  nothing  in  the  way  of  com- 
bination or  intimidation  there? — No. 

7286.  Nor  in  the  neighbourhood? — I do  not  know  of 
any. 

7287.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  (that  apply  to  the 
other  counties  in  which  you  have  estates  ? — All,  except 
the  county  Down.  I think  we  have  a little  more  diffi- 
culty to  contend  with  there. 
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7288.  The  President  asked  you  about  combination, 
is  there  any  there? — I think  there  is  a little  more  com- 
bination in  South  Down,  where  my  estate  is ; there  has 
been  none  in  Antrim,  where  my  tenants  are  all  under 
perpetuity  leases — what  we  call  fee-farm  grants. 

7289.  The  President. — The  combinations  in  Down 
do  not  go  the  length  of  intimidation  ? — I do  not  know. 

7290.  They  ask  in  a body? — Yes;  and  they  wrote 
rather  severe  letters. 

7291.  Is  the  sale  of  tenant  right  on  your  property  at 
all  keeping  up  its  price? — Tenant  right  varies  very 
much  in  different  counties.  I think  the  tenant  right  in 
some  instances  has  been  pretty  high.  I may  mention 
a small  holding,  as  an  instance,  of  a woman  whose 
land  was  a bit  of  mountain  near  Clogher ; it  had  been 
£3  10s.,  and  was  reduced  to  £2  10s.,  and  was  im- 
mediately sold  at  almost  £80. 

7292.  Was  there  auy  peculiar  circumstance  in  this 
case? — None,  except  her  immediate  neighbours  were 
anxious  to  have  it.  She  previously  refused  £50  from 
me.  I wanted  to  hand  it  over  to  another  tenant. 

7293.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  was  that  £80  paid? — 
Immediately  after  the  fixing  of  the  rent.  The  Act  was 
passed  in  1881,  and  the  rent  was  fixed  early  in  1882.  I 
think  the  transfer  took  place  in  the  same  year  of  1882. 

7294.  The  President. — I suppose  if  the  bad  times 
come  on  it  will  be  difficult  for  them  to  pay  the  judicial 
rent  ? — I think  it  depends  most  upon  the  competition 
with  America. 

7295.  Has  your  attention  been  been  at  all  called  to  the 
idea  of  fixing  rents  on  a sliding  scale — a scale  fixed  upon 
the  prices  of  production  ? — Yes  ; I have  seen  all  that  has 
been  written  about  it.  I do  not  know  that  it  would 
be  a fair  thing,  but  at  the  same  time,  I do  not  think  it 
ought  to  come  in  before  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen 
years,  the  present  arrangement. 

7296.  But  if  things  come  to  a deadlock  before  that, 

would  it  be  a way  out  of  the  difficulty  1 — I think  it 
might  be  an  excellent  way.  ' 

7297.  And  would  it  be  possible  for  the  old  judicial 
leases,  fixed  in  1882,  to  come  under  the  sliding  scale, 
finding  out  what  the  price  was  at  the  time  the  agree- 
ments were  made  ? — Everything  that  Parliament  under- 
takes is  possible  in  that  way. 

7298.  Would  it  be  possible  to  find  out  what  the 
sliding  scale  value  would  be  ?-  -I  do  not  understand  in 
what  way  you  propose  it  should  be  done. 

7299.  I am  thinking  now  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  make  the  reuts  fixed  in  1882  into  a sliding 
scale  by  taking  the  price  of  produce  in  1882? — A periodi- 
cal thing. 

7300.  And  having  the  fair  rent  fixed  on  such  a basis 
that  it  could  vary  every  year,  according  to  the  average 
of  the  five  or  seven  preceding  years  ? — The  same  way 
that  the  original  tenement  valuation  was  made,  upon 
the  basis  of  prices  for  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

7301.  But  that  it  should  vary  in  the  same  way  as 
the  English  tithes  ? — That  would  be  in  effect  a Govern- 
ment valuation  for  seven  years. 

7302.  But  it  would  work  itself  without  any  one  inter- 
fering?— I advocated  that  when  I was  in  Parliament. 
I put  it  before  the  electors,  and  it  met  with  great 
approval. 

7303.  Well,  perhaps  you  could  give  us  a little  more 
information  upon  the  subject? — -I  believe  the  only 
difficulty  would  be  the  expense  ; the  Government  might 
do  it  and  give  all  the  expense  of  making  the  valuation 
every  year  for  the  previous  seven  years,  but  it  would  be 
an  expensive  operation. 

7304..  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  it  be  welcome? — 
I think  it  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  both  landlord 
and  tenant. 

7305.  It  would  not  be  necessary  for  the  Government 
to  interfere — it  would  be  a sliding  scale  ? — I presume 
that  they  would  have  always  something  to  go  on.  In 
each  year  the  average  would  be  settled. 

7306.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  average  would  be  struck 
*or that  year? — Yes,  for  the  previous  seven. 

<307.  You  would  have  all  the  figures  to  work  upon? 
— Yes,  from  the  agricultural  returns. 


7308.  The  President. — It  does  not  require  a valuation  0cL  lssg- 

for  the  English  tithes  every  year  ? — I do  not  know  jjr  j ^ 
anything  about  the  way  in  which  they  make  it.  Ellison 

7309.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  be  a sliding  Macartney. 
Beale,  and  you  must  bring  in  the  produce  of  cattle,  and 

the  produce  of  oats  perhaps,  and  so  on? — Well,  the 
chief  thing  in  Ireland  is  cattle,  and  one  thing  that  is 
left  out  in  England  I suppose  is  butter. 

7310.  Butter,  and  cattle,  and  oats? — Butter,  and 
cattle,  and  oats,  and  flax  (in  the  north  of  Ireland), 
turnips,  which  is  a pretty  large  crop. 

7311.  Turnips  are  included  in  the  cattle? — Are 
they  ? 

7312.  The  cattle  eat  them,  so  you  get  them  in  the 
cattle  ? — If  they  are  large  crops,  it  would  make  a con- 
siderable difference  in  the  year ; many  farmers  sell  them. 

7313.  Turnips  are  not  sold,  as  a rule,  from  the  farm? 

— No.  They  are  considered  always  necessary  on  the 
farm ; but  we  have  not  the  same  advantages  in  Ireland 
as  in  England,  where  they  consume  all  the  produce  of 
the  farm  on  the  farm  ; that  is  not  the  custom  here. 

7314.  The  President. — One  objection  to  the  sliding 
scale  is,  that  so  long  as  the  rent  went  on  falling  the 
tenants  would  be  delighted,  but  so  soon  as  the  rents 
began  to  rise  again  the  tenant  would  not  be  so  willing 
to  pay  ? — I do  not  think  any  measure  that  the  Govern- 
ment could  pass  would  give  general  satisfaction ; men 
will  grumble  one  way  or  another. 

7315.  Do  you  think  the  sliding  scale  has  a great 
deal  to  recommend  it  ? — I do  certainly,  but  I think  the 
chief  advantage  would  be  to  avoid  constant  irritation. 

We  have  had  the  Land  Act  passed  in  1881.  We  are 
now  in  1886.  The  work  is  not  yet  completed.  It  may 
last  for  several  years  longer.  We  do  not  know  exactly 
how  long,  and  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  we  will  have 
the  whole  thing  to  begin  again. 

7316.  At  the  present  time  you  see  no  reason  why 
the  judicial  rent  should  not  be  paid  ? — I think,  when 
there  is  real  injury  done  to  the  teuant  by  the  season 
being  very  bad,  or  by  a loss  sustained  by  other  causes, 
that  any  man  who  has  a proper  feeling  will  make  in 
that  case  an  allowance  to  the  teuant. 

7317.  Are  -other  landlords,  as  far  as  you  know, 
giving  abatements  ?— There  are,  of  course,  hard  men, 
who  won’t  give  anything.  They  consider  that  the  law, 
being  passed,  must  be  carried  out,  and  that  the  tenant 
must  take  the  bad  with  the  good.  In  a good  year  the 
tenant  would  not  like  to  have  his  rent  raised. 

7318.  And  therefore  in  a bad  year  he  should  not 
expect  to  have  it- reduced  ?— Yes. 

7319.  And,  of  course,  if  there  was  plenty  of  capital, 
the  thing  would  be  very  simple,  and  the  tenant  could 
get  over  a bad  year? — Yes. 

7320.  But  uot  having  capital,  I suppose  some  of 
them  would  find  it  difficult  ? — Yes. 

7321.  With  reference  to  the  Purchase  Act,  are  you 
in  favour,  as  a public  policy  for  the  good  of  the  country, 
that  the  tenants  should  become  to  a large  extent  the 
owners  of  the  soil  ? — If  a man  is  an  industrious  well- 
doing man,  I think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country;  but  I do  not  think,  with  others,  it  would  work 
so  beneficially  as  is  expected,  and  I think,  if  it  was 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  proprietary  of  Ireland,  and 
that  they  left  the  country,  it  would  be  a fatal  blow.  I 
think  the  expropriation  of  the  landlord  class  from  this 
country  would  be  anything  but  an  advantage. 

7322.  Do  you  not  think  that  many  of  them  would 
keep  their  demesnes  and  houses? — I doubt  it  very 
much.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  the  first  place,  to  resist 
the  force  of  public  feeling  as  to  the  propriety  of  selling 
your  property.  You  would  be  considered  acting  con- 
trary to  the  law  and  the  feelings  of  the  tenants. 

7323.  Lord  Milltovm. — You  mean  in  the  case  of  an 
Act  of  that  kind  being  passed? — Yes;  an  Act  for 
empowering  the  purchase  by  tenants  of  all  estates. 

7324.  Compulsory  selling?  — I did  not  say  com- 
pulsory. 

7325.  But  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act? — If  the  tenants  were  anxious  to  buy,  then  any 
man  who  refused  on  the  tenants  declaring  that  thev 
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were  prepared  to  purchase,  that  man  refusing  under 
such  circumstances  to  sell,  would  be  in  an  unpleasant 
position. 

7326.  But  that  is  the  position  now  ? — Well,  I do  not 
know  about  that. 

7327.  The  President. — But  it  would  be  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  becoming 
popular  1 — I think  that  would  be  somewhat  different, 
if  an  Act  was  passed  advancing  the  whole  purchase 
money. 

7328.  Lord  Milttown. — But  that  is  what  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  does  1 — But  then  there  is  an  amount 
retained  for  a number  of  years. 

7329.  Yes;  from  the  landlord.  That  is  out  of  the 
purchase  money.  There  was  one-fifth  of  his  money 
retained  ? — That  is  the  difficulty  in  that  Act.  I think  it 
would  be  a great  advantage  to  have  a number  of  small 
proprietors,  who  would  feel  that  they  had  a stake  in  the 
country. 

7330.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  you  did  not  finish 
your  remarks  with  regard  to  the  landlords,  who  might 
refuse  or  not  be  inclined  to  sell,  while  others  were  selling? 
— I was  coming  to  the  point  where  proprietors  would  not 
feel  themselves  bound  to  remain  in  the  country  holding 
their  private  lands,  but  having  parted  with  their  pro- 
perty. It  might  be  shown  that  some  of  them  would, 
but  I think  an  agitation  might  perhaps  arise  in  the 
country  after  the  farms  were  sold  to  the  tenauts,  and 
that  it  might  be  said  that  these  owners  were  still  hold- 
ing 800  acres  or  so,  which  ought  to  be  divided  amongst 
the  farmers  in  the  country,  and  that  people  here  with 
land  in  the  country  should  cultivate  it,  and  that  those 
gentlemen  were  not  cultivating  it  themselves.  I am 
only  speaking,  of  course,  of  a possible  agitation,  and 
such  owners  might  be  compelled  to  leave  Ireland. 
Speaking  for  myself,  I would  like  to  remain  in  the 
country.  I do  not  wish  to  emigrate. 

7331.  At  the  same  time,  if  your  tenants,  or  those 
upon  neighbouring  estates,  become  proprietors,  and  had 
their  rents  reduced,  the  tenants  upon  a neighbouring 
estate  would  be  discontented  if  they  were  not  in  the 
same  condition  ? — That  would  certainly  be  the  case  on 
estates  where  landlords  refused  to  sell ; the  tenants 
would  be  discontented  in  cases  where  the  neighbouring 
property  was  sold. 

7332.  And  if  the  lands  on  a neighbouring  property 
were  reduced  20  or  30  per  cent  ? — Yes. 

7333.  The  President. — It  would  make  it  very  uncom- 
fortable for  the  landlord  who  refused  to  sell? — I say, 
although  optional,  it  would  be  in  reality  compulsory. 

7334.  Then  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  it  will  have 
that  effect  if  it  becomes  widely  taken  advantage  of  ? — I 
•do  not  know  that  that  will  have  a very  slight  effect,  but 
it  might  ultimately  come  to  that.  I do  not  wish  to 
•apeak  strongly  against  peasant  proprietary. 

7335.  Do  you  think  the  most  of  the  landlords  are  of 
your  opinion,  and  that  they  would  cling  to  the  country 
and  be  sorry  to  leave  it  ? — I believe  the  men  who  are 
very  much  embarrassed  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their 
property  under  any  circumstances  almost. 

7336.  It  would  not  be  any  hardship,  under  that 
circumstance,  to  be  obliged  to  sell? — Not  at  all ; they 
would  jump  at  the  chance  at  anything  like  a fair 
price. 

7337.  I suppose  you  have  enough  experience,  as  a 
landlord,  to  be  able  to  say  whether  the  labourers  would 
suffer  very  much  if  they  were  left  entirely  without  any 
one  to  look  after  them,  and  with  no  one  to  deal  with 
except  the  present  tenant  farmers  ? — If  the  proprietors 
remained  in  the  country,  I presume  they  would  employ 
labour ; they  would  be  obliged  to  do  so,  because  the 
land  they  labour  now  they  would  continue  to  labour, 
unless  it  was  taken  from  them. 

7338.  Is  a proprietor  able  to  do  much  good  now 
towards  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the 
labourers,  beyond  those  whom  he  personally  employed 
on  his  estate  ? Will  the  labourers  who  were  employed 
by  the  farmers  suffer  from  the  change  ? — Of  course,  if 
there  are  a good  number  of  proprietors  in  the  country 
that  affects  the  rate  of  wages. 


7339.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  education,  that 
is  of  course  now  paid  by  the  State,  and  the  proprietors 
do  not  support  the  schools  ? — A great  number  of  them 
do.  That  is  they  do  not  support  them,  but  they  sub- 
scribe— pay  a portion  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  which 
goes  towards  obtaining  for  him  the  result  fees.  Some 
proprietors  have  schools  that  they  maintain  altogether 
independent  of  the  board. 

7340.  All  these  are  not  died  out? — Well,  some  of 
them  are ; the  proprietors  built  all  these ; they  built 
labourers’  cottages,  and  of  course  that  has  a tendency  to 
improve  the  style  of  building  that  the  labourers  will 
live  in. 

7341.  On  the  whole,  then,  on  your  different  estates 
there  is  a very  good  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — There  is  a good  feeling  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  so  far  as  I know,  except  when  there  has  been 
a difference  about  rent.  Of  course,  they  grumble,  but  I 
have  never  known  any  bad  feeling. 

7342.  And  when  they  see  the  landlord  willing  to 
make  an  abatement,  they  are  grateful  at  the  time  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  lasts  very  long. 

7342a.  Is  it  your  experience,  Mr.  Macartney,  with  the 
district  you  are  acquainted  with,  the  tenants  are  obliged 
to  pay  rent  on  their  improvements? — No;  it  is  not  so 
on  my  own  property. 

7343.  And  it  is  not  so  on  any  property  you  are 
acquainted  with ; is  it  so  ? — I do  not  know  very  much 
about  that.  No  one  certainly  in  my  own  neighbour- 
hood. On  my  own  property  in  Down  and  Armagh  the 
rents  have  been  the  same  for  a number  of  years,  so 
tenants  could  not  have  been  made  to  pay  for  improve- 
ments. 

7344.  But  tenants  have  come  here  and  stated  that 
they  have  been  compelled  to  pay  rent  on  their  own  im- 
provements?— That  is  where  the  rent  has  been  in- 
creased. 

7345.  They  complain  that  if  they  are  now  to  pur- 
chase upon  that  rent,  they  will  be  paying  for  what  they 
themselves  created  1— Yes  ; if  the  increase  were  more 
than  the  diminution  by  the  Land  Act,  certainly  they  will. 

7346.  That  is  what  they  say;  are  you  aware  whether 
there  is  general  satisfaction  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed? — 
I think  there  has  'been  an  expectation  that  the  judical 
rents  would  be  brought  down  more,  and  they  are  dis- 
appointed. 

7347.  On  the  part  of  the  landlord? — Well,  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord ; a good  many  thought  that  they 
were  reduced  too  much. 

7348.  Is  it  the  opinion  that* they  were  dealt  with 
on  an  intelligent  principle? — In  some  cases  where  the 
Commissioners  knew  what  they  were  about. 

7349.  Were  there  instances  in  which  the  decisions  of 
the  Commissioners  varied  a good  deal?  Were  there  a 
good  many  instances  in  which  the  Commissioners  ap- 
parently did  not  know  what  they  were  about? — Yes;  I 
think  so. 

7350.  Can  you  say  that  fair  rents,  that  were  fixed 
and  were  actually  fair  rents  three  or  four  years  ago, 
have  now  become  unfair  ? I am  not  putting  it  to  you 
whether  it  is  difficult  to  pay  them  in  the  present  year, 
but  whether  they  are  necessarily  unfair  for  the  next  ten 
or  twelve  years  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  could  be ; 
there  may  be  a series  of  good  years ; there  is  a great 
deal  of  difference  between  the  results  of  the  years  and 
the  produce.  If  you  look  at  the  tables  you  will  find 
that. 

7351.  And  the  supposition  is  that  these  rents  were 
fixed  on  an  average  of  years  ? — Yes ; it  is  very  difficult 
to  tell  upon  what  basis  the  Commissioners  fixed  the 
rents.  If  the  rents  were  fixed  upon  the  average  of 
prices,  it  would  be  much  fairer  to  both  landlord  and 
tenant. 

7352.  You  mean  periodically  fixed? — Yes. 

7353.  Sir  James  Caird. — Fixed  on  the  prices  of 
produce  ? — Yes. 

7354.  Lord  Milltown.—  Do  you  think  the  tenants 
would  be  desirous  of  having  that  ? — I do  not  say  so, 
because  the  prices  would  have  to  rise  and  fall. 
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7355.  You  think  that  they  would  rather  take  their 
chance  of  having  the  rent  fixed,  even  if  it  should  be 
occasionally  high,  than  take  the  risk  of  having  it  occasion- 
ally raised  1 — Their  idea  is  that  if  the  rent  runs  to  the 
end  of  fifteen  years,  that  they  will  get  it  reduced  then, 
and  that  there  will  be  a perpetual  reduction  in  fact. 

7356.  Are  you  acquainted  with  the  Church  leases  ? 
— I purchased  two  holdings  under  the  Church,  but  they 
were  lands  in  the  hands  of  clergymeu. 

7357.  I am  speaking  of  these  perpetuities  1 — I know 
of  some  instances. 

7358.  Are  you  aware  that  under  these  there  is 
generally  a clause  for  fixing  rents  on  a sliding  scale, 
according  to  the  price  of  produce  in  the  neighbourhood  ? 
— Not  under  the  lease  granted  by  the  Commissioners  to 
the  purchaser. 

7359.  Under  the  lease  granted  by  the  Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners  and  the  bishops  1 — Formerly. 

7360.  Yes'! — In  the  grant  by  the  bishops  there  was 
a provision  that  they  should  rise  and  fall. 

7361.  That  is  what  I say.  As  a matter  of  fact  you 
may  take  it  from  me  that  there  is  such  a clause  in  their 
old  leases,  and  it  has  never  been  acted  upon.  Would 
that  not  show  that  such  a provision  would  tend  to  be- 
come inoperative  ? — It  might  do  so. 

7362.  You  seem  to  have  an  idea  of  some  Purchase 
Act  being  passed  which  would  become  almost  instant  in 
its  operations  ? — No. 

7363.  Then  what  you  mean  is  that  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  will  be  extremely  slow  in  its  operations  ? —There 
were  only  five  millions  granted. 

7364.  But  this  could  be  very  quickly  got  through  ? — 
Yes. 

7365.  And  that  will  produce,  in  a limited  area,  the 
very  state  of  things  of  which  you  have  been  .speaking, 
dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  those  who  had  been  unable 
to  purchase  ? — Yes. 

7366.  That  will  be  the  inevitable  result! — I think 
so. 

7367.  If  that  were  the  case,  there  would  be  no  in- 
justice in  making  purchase  compulsory  under  certain 
equitable  conditions.  Suppose  now  you  would  make 
purchase  compulsory  where  a number  of  tenants  were 
willing  to  purchase,  and  put  down  a fifth  of  the  purchase 
money,  do  you  think,  looking  forward  to  the  position 
in  which  the  landlords  must  be  placed  who  refused  to 
sell,  that  that  would  be  a fair  thing  to  do ! — I think  if 
the  terms  were  fixed  in  a satisfactory  way,  it  would  be 
the  fairest  thing  to  do. 

7368.  Leaving  the  terms  to  be  fixed  by  the  Court  in 
case  of  failure  to  fix  them  by  agreement,  and  fixing 
under  the  Act  the  minimum  rate  of-  purchase.  I under- 
stand from  you  that  universal  purchase  all  over  Ire- 
land would  not  be  a desirable  state  of  things  ? — My 
idea  is  that  if  there  was  a universal  purchase  the  pro- 
prietors would  leave  the  country. 

7369.  For  fear  that  their  relations  would  suffer? — I 
do  not  think  that  most  of  them  would  agree  to  live 
here. 

7370.  Do  you  think  that  their  interest  in  the  place 
would  be  gone  ? — Yes. 

(371.  But  the  landlord  has  no  power  nor  influence 
left  since  1881  but  the  power  to  collect  his  rent  as  well 
as  he  can! — Well,  he  has  influence  left  still,  I think. 
I know  the  tenants  come  to  me  very  often ; they  do 
not  seem  to  consider  me  a stranger;  they  ask  me  to 
interfere  from  time  to  time  in  various  ways. 

7372.  Do  you  think  they  would  cease  to  do  that  if 
he  ceased  to  be  the  landlord  1 — I think  so. 

(373.  That  duty  is  not  the  most  agreeable  one  in 
the  world,  I believe? — It  is  not  a pleasant  one. 

7374.  And  a good  many  landlords  would  not  be 
sorry  to  get  rid  of  it?— Quite  so;  but  I am  still  looking 
to  the  fact  of  the  lands  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
landlords  being  pretty  extensive,  and  being  considered 
as  lands  that  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a reproductive 
people,  and  there  might  be  an  unpleasant  form  of  per- 
suasion to  make  them  part  with  this.  Then,  if  these 
classes  leave  the  country,  I believe  a great  number  of 
the  professional  classes  would  have  no  occupation,  and 


a great  number  of  the  country  shopkeepers  and  trades-  0cU  2r' 18S6- 
people  would  be  very  badly  off.  jIr  j w 

'7375.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  allude,  I suppose,  to  the  Ellison 
coachmakers,  the  painters,  the  builders,  the  architects,  Macartney, 
and  so  on?— Yes,  all  that  class  of  traders  who  are 
generally  employed  in  gentlemen’s  houses  would  feel  it  " 
greatly ; domestic  servants,  aud  all  that  class,  also  would 
feel  it. 

7376.  I suppose  it  can  hardly  be  contended  that 
the  expropriation  of  the  gentry  would  be  otherwise 
than  a national  calamity  ?— That  is  the  opinion  I enter- 
tain. 

7377.  The  President.  —■  In  the  north? — In  the 
north. 

7378.  Would  it  be  the  same  elsewhere? — Yes,  there 
are  other  parts  of  Ireland  in  which  there  are  a great 
number  of  gentlemen  residing. 

7379.  Lord  Milltmon. — I do  not  see  why  they  should 
leave  the  country,  because  they  get  rid  of  these  estates, 
which  are  no  longer  their  own  property? — I do  not  say 
that  it  is  a thing  which  will  necessarily  occur. 

7380.  What  would  be  your  own  feeling,  Mr. 

Macartney? — I must  say,  if  I was  restricted  to  the 
place  that  I occupy,  I would  very  soon  try  to  dispose  of 
it  and  go  away. 

7381.  You  would? — Yes.  I think  there  was  a 

question  which  was  mentioned  in  connection  with  my 
coming  here  which  has  not  been  spoken  of,  that  is  with 
regard  to  the  making  the  local  authorities  liable  for  the 
defalcations  of  persons  purchasing. 

7382.  What  do  you  think  of  that?— I am  strongly 
opposed  to  it. 

7383.  Have  you  ever  found  any  one  in  favour  of  it? 

— Not  one.  It  would  put  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the 
district  the  responsibility  of  paying  for  the  defalca- 
tions of  others. 

7384.  The  President. — I was  tired  of  putting  the 
question,  and  getting  the  same  answer ; that  is  why  I 
omitted  it? — It  would  be  unpopular  with  gentle  and 
simple  both,  as  they  say  in  this  country. 

7385.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  has  almost  ceased  to  be  a 
matter  of  inquiry  with  us. 

7386.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  great  experience,  I 
believe,  in  the  price  of  cattle? — Yes;  I was  a large 
cattle  trader. 

7387.  And  had  quite  a number  of  short-horns,  I 
believe  ? — Yes ; I kept  a number  of  them  all — short- 
horns, Alderneys,  Kerrys,  Ayrshires,  and  Devons. 

7388.  I suppose  you  know  that  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable reduction  in  prices  ? — I do  not  know  it  of  my 
own  knowledge,  because  I gave  up  farming  when  I went 
into  Parliament  in  1874. 

7389.  And  you  are  aware  that  there  is  a general 
depression? — I know  there  is  a reduction  owing  to 
American  competition.  I have  a short  statement  here 
which  I wish  to  be  allowed  to  read.  It  is  taken  from 
the  tables  contained  in  a very  excellent  book,  Eason’s 
Almanac,  which  is  published  in  Dublin.  It  is  this  :— 

“The  United  States  sent  to  Great  Britain — in  1874, 

123  head  of  cattle;  in  1879,  71,794  head  of  cattle; 
in  1884,  169,257  head  of  cattle.  The  United  States 
sent  to  Great  Britain— in  1877,  49,210,990  lbs.  of  beef; 
in  1884,  115,601,057  lbs.  of  beef.  The  total  value 
of  cattle  and  beef  products  sent  to  Great  Britain  from 
the  United  States  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1884, 
was  estimated  at  £7,291,111.  Estimating  the  cattle  of 
all  kinds  from  Ireland — fat  cattle,  store  cattle,  calves, 

&c.— at  £15  per  head,  the  total  value  of  the  715,843 
animals  exported  to  Great  Britain  from  Ireland  in  1884 
would  be  £10,737,645,  showing  that  the  United  States 
are  running  Ireland  very  close  in  the  supply  of  the 
British  market.” 

7390.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  are  speaking  of  American 
cattle  ? — I am  speaking  of  American  cattle  sent  to  Great 
Britain. 

7391.  For  Irish  cattle  £15  per  head  would  be  a high 
average  ? — I take  it  at  that. 

7392.  Lord  Milltown. — For  which  year? — The  same 
year.  I want  to  compare  it  with  the  American. 

7393.  The  year  1874  and  the  year  1884? — Yes.  In 

2 G 2 
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<m.  it,  1886.  the  year  1884  the  total  value  of  cattle  and  beef  products 
Mr  j w 8ent  to  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  was  esti- 

EUisoii  ' mated  at  £7,291,111.  Estimating  the  cattle  of  all  kinds, 

Macartney.  the  total  value  of  Irish  cattle  sent  to  Great  Britain  at 
£15  a-head,  would  be  £10,737,645.  That  £15  is  what 
Mr  Knipe  says  would  be  a high  estimate.  The  total 
exported  to  Great  Britain  is  715,843  in  1884,  and  the 
value  £10,737,645.  The  American,  as  compared  with 
Irish,  imported  7 to  10.  That  is  roughly  what  we  have 
to  contend  with. 

7394.  Lord  Milltown. — These  figures  are  only  up  to 
1884?— Yes. 


7395.  The  President. — The  Irish  being  10  ? — Yes,  as 
against  7 American. 

7396.  You  have  no  figures  for  the  last  two  years  ? — 
No ; I have  none  for  1885,  and  you  could  not  have 
1886.  We  shall  have  the  return  of  1885  made  at  the 
end  of  this  year. 

7397.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  quantity  of 
sheep  ? — Yes  ; I have  the  sheep  here.  I gave  you  the 
returns  of  the  exports  of  live  stock  from  Ireland  to 
England — of  fat  cattle,  store  cattle,  sheep,  and  lambs, 
the  total  sheep,  and  so  on.  This  is  the  return  which  I 
have  prepared : — 


Exports  of  Live  Stock  from  Ireland  to . England. 


1875. 

1876.  1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882. 

1883.* 

1884. 

Fat  Cattle,  . . . ; 

Stall  Cattle,  .... 

254,681 

293,176 

279,134  246,698 
328,512  | 356,249 

245,944 

416,759 

247,897 

320,244 

232,905 

417,203 

279,125 

250,399 

291,777 

427,798 

229,603 

278,518 

255,026 

387,352 

Total  Cattle,  including  ) 
Calves  and  Bulls,  . ( 

595,318 

666,328  j 649,441 

729,221 

641,370 

721,391 

571,557 

782,274 

556,867 

71 ‘,843+ 

Sheej? 

641,307 

276,672 

474,871  1 431,129 
211,937  199,645 

446,623 

196,371 

506,621 

166,750 

502,806 

211,957 

415,703 

161,924 

393,848 

164,556 

312,108 

148,612 

355,466 

177,819 

Total  Sheep,  . 

917,979 

686,808  j 630,774 

642,999 

673,371 

714,763 

577,627 

558,404 

460,729 

533,285 

Swine 

463,618 

518,316  | 585,427 

470,547 

429,663 

372,890 

382,995 

502,906 

461,017 

456,678 

Estimated  Total  Produce  of  Crops  for  a Series  of  Tears,  1874  to  1884. 


Year. 

Hay. 

Potatoes. 

Oats. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Turnips. 

Mangel. 

Cabbage. 

Flax. 

1878,  . 

1874,  . 

1875,  . 

1876,  . 

1877,  . 

1878,  . 

1879,  . 

1880,  . 
1881,  . 
1882,  . 

1883,  . 

1884,  . 

Tons. 

3.306.000 

3.461.000 

4.355.000 

3.458.000 

4.331.000 

4.417.000 

3.599.000 
3,795,003 
3,989,834 
4,115,162 
3,937,259 
3,822,775 

Tons. 

2.683.000 

3.552.000 

3.518.000 

4.155.000 

1.757.000 

2.526.000 

1.114.000 
2,985,859 
3,433,593 
1,994,364 
3,451,506 
3,040,352 

Cwt. 

19.319.000 

20.007.000 

22.926.000 

21.415.000 

17.847.000 

19.045.000 

15.533.000 
19,558,470 
19,703,074 
18,286,495 
18,851,231 
18,109,448 

1.970.000 

2.886.000 

2.318.000 

2.023.000 

1.901.000 

2.308.000 

1.799.000 
2,227,717 
2,297,131 
2,075,440 
1,296,713 

991,654 

Cwt. 

3.667.000 

4.070.000 

4.243.000 

3.880.000 

3.508.000 

3.918.000 

3.261.000 
3,444,444 
3,326,916 
2,753,214 
2,821,537 
2,675,789 

Tons. 

4.430.000 

4.408.000 

5.203.000 

4.541.000 

3.564.000 

4.686.000 

2.058.000 
4,339,688 
3,820,946 
3,392,361 
4,292,217 
3,507,924 

517, "oOO 

542.000 

717.000 

699.000 

600.000 

685.000 

409.000 
604,421 
601,792 
433,078 
525,755 
439,477 

Tons. 

279.000 

360.000 

432.000 

342.000 

366.000 

405.000 

216.000 
360,036 
279,588 
342,003 
340,577 

3,175/100 

2,886,000 

3.589.000 

4.343.000 

3.554.000 

3.548.000 

3.063.000 
4,085,175 
4,533,095 
3,299,520 
2,926,719 
2,505,850 

7398.  Aretheyincludedinthesumofover£10,000,000 
which  you  gave  us  just  now  ? — No ; that  is  only  cattle ; 
as  to  sheep,  there  is  a great  reduction.  The  highest 
point  was  reached  in  the  year  1875,  when  there 
were  917,979  sheep  exported  to  England;  and  in 
1884,  there  were  533,285 ; so  you  see  there  were 
ups  and  downs.  The  lowest  year  is  1883,  which 
is  460,729.  These  figures,  of  course,  relate  to  the 
entire  exports  of  live  stock  from  Ireland  to  England. 
I have  prepared  here  a table  showing  the  crops  for  a 
series  of  years.  They  are  taken  out  of  the  same  tables. 
The  average  price  of  wheat,  oats,  barley,  and  oatmeal 
sold  at  the  Dublin  Corn  Exchange.  I give  the  prices 
from  the  year  1864  to  the  year  1884,  and  the  compara- 
tive total  value  of  the  harvests  for  a series  of  years — 
1879,  1880,1881,  1882,  1883,  and  1884.  In  the  year 
1879  the  total  value  was  £21,399,275;  in  1880, 
£30,944,985;  in  1881,  £32,627,616;  in  1882, 
£26,939,395;  in  1883,  £31,127,837;  and  in  1884, 
£28,544,797. 

7399.  Mr.  Knipe. — 1879  was  a very  bad  year? — Far 
the  worst,  so  I only  took  the  figures  as  I found  them 
in  Eason's  Almanac. 

7400.  You  only  go  that  far  back? — I could  not  go 
back  further.  18*78  was  a bad  year  too.  This  is  a 
return  which  I have  prepared  of  the  estimated 


Produce  pel-  acre  of  Principal  Crops  for  a series  of 
Tears. 


Y„. 

I 

Potatoes. 

o 

Wheat. 

m 

f 

Eh 

i 

I 

1 

Average, 
1851  to  1860 
Average, 
1861  to  1870 
Average, 
1871  to  1880 

1873  . . 

1874  - . 

1875  . . 

1876  . . 

1877  . . 

1878  . . 

1879  . . 

1880  . . 
1881  . . 
1882  . . 

1- 9 
1-8 

2- 0 

1-8 

1-8 

2-2 

1'9 

2-3 

2-3 

1- 9 

2- 0 
2-0 
2-1 
2-0 

4-7 

3-2 

3-0 

3- 0 

4- 0 
3'9 
4-7 
2-0 
3 0 

1- 3 

3- 6 

4- 0 

2- 4 
4-3 

cwt. 

13-3 

12-0 

13-2 

12-8 

13- 5 
15-3 

14- 3 
12-1 

13- 5 
11-7 

14- 2 
14-1 
131 
13-6 

13-3 

11-8 

13- 7 

11-7 

15-4 

14- 6 
17-0 

13- 6 

15- 0 
11-4 
15-0 

14- 9 
13-6 
13-7 

cwt. 

16- 4 
15T 
16T 

15-9 

19-2 

18T 

17- 6 

15- 5 

16- 1 
12-8 
15-8 
15-8 

14- 7 

15- 4 

tons. 

13-8 

11-1 

12-5 

12- 7 

13- 2 
15-9 

13- 2 

10- 7 

14- 2 
6-5 

14-3 

12-9 

11- 5 
14-0 

15-0 

11-8 

13-5 

13- 5 

14- 1 
14-6 

14- 4 

12- 3 

15- 2 
8-0 

14-8 

13- 4 
11-9 
13-9 

12-2 

9-8 

9.9 

9- 9 

10- 9 
12-4 
10-2 

10-2 

6-4 

9-9 

9-8 

9-5 

33-4 

25- 4 

26- 6 

24- 6 

27- 0 
35-5 
32-7 

28- 8 
31-7 
23-9 

25- 9 
30-8 

29- 1 

30- 5 

You  will  see  that  the  number  of  cattle  brought  into  the 
London  Metropolitan  Cattle  Market  in  1869  was 
294,524,  of  which  151,739,  or  51£  per  cent.,  were 
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foreign ; in  1873  it  was  288,530,  of  which  163,800,  or 
56  per  cent.,  were  foreign.  The  number  of  foreign 
sheep  brought  to  the  same  market  was — in  1865, 
600,040,  or  41  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply;  in  1883, 
803,341,  or  63  per  cent,  of  the  total  supply.  The 
total  number  of  cattle  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  foreign  cauntries  was — in  1874,  193,802  ; in 
18S3,  474,850.  Total  imported  into  Great  Britain  from 
Ireland  was — in  1874,  551,209.  Total  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  Ireland  was — in  1883,  556,867. 

7401.  And  looking  to  the  quantity  of  the  cattle  we 
get  from  America,  do  you  think  we  are  likely  to  have 
higher  prices  for  some  time  to  come? — I do  not  see 
much  prospect  of  it  at  present. 

7402.  Lord  Milltovm. — Of  course,  we  are  aware 
that  the  importation  of  foreign  produce  has  fallen  off. — 
I believe  one  of  the  reasons  that  flooded  us  in  Ireland 
with  both  cattle  and  beef  was  the  low  rate  of  freight, 
and  that,  of  course,  has  been  owing  to  the  commercial 
depression  that  has  existed. 

7403.  And  the  low  rate  of  freight  would  appear  to 
have  had  its  own  results  if,  as  you  see,  the  Inman  Line 
has  come  to  grief  ? — But  they  carried  at  a very  low  rate, 
and  it  would  be  only  fair  to  suppose  will  not  be  so 
bad  always ; and  when  these  freights  rise  again, 
cattle  and  beef  cannot  come  here  at  the  same  rates ; 
and,  consequently,  with  the  increased  difficulty  thrown 
in  this  way,  the  quantity  imported  will  be  dimin- 
ished. 

7 404.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  the  prices  of  produce 
and  the  increasing  cost  of  producing  it,  you  gave  your 
tenants  a further  reduction  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

7405.  I think  you  said  you  gave  15  per  cent.? — Last 
year  I did  not  give  any  in  Armagh. 

7406.  Where  did  you  give  it? — In  Tyrone.  Both 
my  Tyrone  properties  are  peculiarly  circumstanced. 
They  are  half  mountain  land. 

7407.  But  if  it  was  a good  season  ? — Last  year  was 
not  a bad  season. 

7408.  Do  you  think  it  was  a better  one  than  this  ? — 
I think  it  was  an  average  one.  I think  the  crops  are 
very  good  this  year. 

7409.  And  do  you  believe  that  the  rents  were  too 
highly  fixed  at  the  time  ? — No  ; but  the  tenants  asked 
me,  and  made  a very  poor  mouth. 

7410.  They  complained  that  the  times  were  bad? — 
They  said  that  they  were  not  able  to  pay  their  rents. 

7411.  Do  you  know  that  the  last  two  or  three  years 
have  been  the  worst  out  of  the  past  six  ? — I do  not 
know  that.  I think  some  of  the  years  before  were 
worse  so  far  as  the  produce  of  the  crops  was  concerned. 

7412.  Do  you  know  that  a number  of  landlords  have 
given  reductions  as  well  as  yourself  ? — Certainly. 

7413.  Upon  judicial  rents? — Yes;  I believe  it  is 
very  well  known. 

7414.  You  say  there  are  some  of  the  landlords  who 
have  not  given  ? — There  are  always  are  hard  landlords, 
who  raise  the  rent  as  long  as  they  can.  That  was  the 
cause  of  the  agitation  in  Ireland  ; and  in  some  cases 
good  landlords  suffer  more  than  bad  ones. 

7415.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  on  your  estate? 
— Only  on  one  property,  and  these  are  all  fee-farm 
grants.  My  Antrim  estate  is  immediately  outside  the 
municipal  borough  of  Belfast. 

7416.  Is  the  rent  reserved  in  the  leases  a low  one? 
— No ; they  were  made  in  the  time  of  the  agitation 
about  thirteen  or. fourteen  years  ago  at  a fair  rate. 

7417.  Did  you  give  these  leaseholders  anyreduction, 
or  did  they  apply  for  any  ? — They  did,  but  I could  not 
think  of  giving  it  to  men  who  had  fee-farm  grants, 
the  same  interest  as  I had  myself. 

7418.  Was  the  rent  higher  or  lower  than  the  judicial 
rent? — It  was  fee-farm  grant  land. 

7419.  Is  it  higher  than  the  judicial  rents? — I cannot 
say  what  the  judicial  rents  are  in  that  neighbourhood. 
It  is  immediately  outside  Belfast. 

7420.  That  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Clogher? 
— No  ; the  model  farm  is  on  it.  Of  course  it  is  not  a 
model  farm  now,  but  the  place  is  there. 

7421.  Mr.  Neligan.— It  would  be  almost  a town  park  ? 


— You  may-  say  it  is.  I believe  they  want  to  bring  0c'-  188q- 

some  of  it  into  the  municipal  boundary  of  Belfast.  The  Mr  r w 
People’s  Paik  is  on  it  and  a burying  ground.  Kllison 

7422.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  leaseholders  Macartney, 
paying  high  rent  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of 

the  Land  Act  ? — I thought  there  was  a provision  that 
if  the  leaseholders  had  taken  the  lease  under  unfair 
conditions  that  they  were  allowed  to  go  into  the  Court 
and  get  their  leases  broken,  and  a good  number  applied, 
and  some  were  broken  and  some  were  not. 

7423.  They  were  not  able  to  say  that  they  were 
compelled  to  take  the  lease  ? — No. 

7424.  Mr.  Neligan. — Certain  unreasonable  conditions 
with  regard  to  the  lease  enabled  them  to  get  the  lease 
set  aside? — Yes. 

7425.  Mr  Knipe. — Do  you  think  it  is  a thing  that 
they  should  do?— I think  any  man  in  Ireland  will 
apply  to  get  his  rent  reduced  if  he  possibly  can. 

7426.  Or  anywhere  else  ? — Yes. 

7427.  If  he  has  a chance  of  succeeding? — Yes. 

7428.  It  is  natural  for  the  landlord  to  try  to  retain 
his  rents  ? — I know  gentlemen  holding  houses  in  Lon- 
don who  were  delighted  to  see  a Bill  introduced  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  seeing  the  property  of  the  land- 
lord handed  over  to  them.  They  were  gentlemen  of 
large  fortune.  I know  the  tenants  of  Dublin  University 
were  very  ready  to  reduce  all  rents  that  they  paid  to 
the  University. 

7429.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  in  the  north 
of  Ireland  would  sell  if  they  got  a fair  price  ? — I think 
a great  number  of  them  would  sell  if  they  got  a fair 
price. 

7430.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  a fair  price 
would  be  ? — I cannot  possibly  say  that ; it  would  depend 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  estate,  where  it  is,  where 
the  holdings  are,  what  size  they  are,  what  the  nature  of 
the  soil  is,  and  the  nearness  of  the  markets. 

7431.  All  that  was  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing 
of  the  judicial  rents? — Sometimes  they  were  and  some- 
times they  were  not.  I can  give  you  instances  of  the 
difference  in  rents  which  have  been  put  upon  places  in 
my  own  neighbourhood.  Several  farmers  got  their 
rents  reduced  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  one 
gentleman,  a solicitor,  got  his,  and  he  said  that  there 
was  no  acre  of  land  about  that  was  worth  more  than 
£1  per  statute  acre.  I offered  a man  occupying  a farm 
adjoining  his,  on  behalf  of  the  company  of  which  I am 
chairman,  .£1  per  perch,  .£160  per  acre,  and  he  refused. 

7432.  What  part  of  Ireland  is  that  in  ?— It  is  within 
a quarter  of  a mile  of  Clogher. 

7433.  It  was  for  building  purposes? — It  was  to  add 
a bit  to  our  station. 

7434.  That  won’t  have  much  to  say  to  tenants  living 
away  from  any  railroad  ? — That  is  what  makes  me 
attach  very  much  importance  to  the  position. 

7435.  But  apart  from  solitary  cases  of  this  kind,  take 
your  own  case.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair 
number  of  years  for  you  to  receive? — 1 would  not  like 
to  sell  for  less  than  twenty-five  years,  which  would1  give 
me  4 per  cent.  I mean  on  the  judicial  rents. 

7436.  That  would  not  give  the  tenants  much  ? — It 
would  give  me  4 per  cent,  for  my  property.  I have  to 
consider  myself  as  well  as  the  tenants,  of  course. 

7437.  Certainly,  and  the  tenants  have  a right  to 
consider  themselves  ? — Yes,  and  they  can  either  buy  or 
not  buy,  as  they  like,  and  I can  either  sell  or  not 
sell. 

7438.  But  would  this  give  the  tenants  a reduction 
from  their  present  judicial  rents? — According  to  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  I think  it  would  ; it  ought  to. 

7439.  Lord  Milllown. — They  will  become  the  owners 
of  their  places  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of 
years. 

7440.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  is  Mr.  Macartney  aware  that 
they  must  pay  the  whole  of  the  poor-rates,  and  in  many 
cases  county  cess  ? 

The  Witness. — I know  that  they  would  have  entire 
ownership,  and  that  therefore  they  would  pay  the  whole 
poor-rates ; but  they  would  become  proprietors  as  well 
as  tenants,  and  they  would  have  to  pay  for  it.  I have 
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to  pay  the  whole  rates  for  that  part  of  my  lands  which 
is  not  occupied  by  tenants. 

7441.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  pays  the  half  now? 
— "Where  there  are  new  leases,  but  I think  they  contract 
themselves  out  of  it. 

7442.  At  all  events,  they  would  have  the  whole  of  the 
county  cess  to  pay  ? — Not  in  the  case  of  new  takes.  On 
my  own  property  in  Belfast  I pay  half  the  county  cess. 

7443.  And  in  the  event  of  your  selling  they  should 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  it  ? — Certainly  they  would. 

7444.  So  that  this  twenty-five  years’  purchase  would 
increase  their  rent? — I am  not  pressing  twenty-five 
years  as  a general  rule.  I say  that  I would  not  like  to 
sell  for  less  than  twenty-five  years’  purchase. 

7445.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  leave  you  with  your 
present  income  getting  4 per  cent.? — I do  not  say 
that  twenty-five  years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  general 
rate,  and  I am  glad  Mr.  Kuipe  thiuks  so. 

7446.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  it  be  worse  for  the  tenants 
or  better  ? — It  would  leave  them  as  they  are,  and  leave 
them  proprietors. 

7447.  I am  afraid  it  would  leave  them  worse  when  they 
had  to  pay  their  taxes  and  poor-rates? — A man  becom- 
ing a proprietor,  generally  speaking,  gives  a little  beyond 
the  exact  thing  that  he  is  to  pay  as  tenant. 

7448.  And  if  you  were  a tenant,  looking  at  the  pre- 
sent prospect,  you  would  not  buy  at  what  would  raise 
your  rent  ? — Whether  tenant  or  landlord,  in  Ireland  I 
would  not  buy  an  acre  of  land ; that  is  my  auswer  to 
that  question. 

7 449.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  in  this  part  of  the 
country  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  ? — I think  they  would  be  glad — some  of  them. 

7450.  Do  you  think  they  would  sell  for  less? — I 
think  there  are  some  landlords  who  would  take  a great 
deal  less,  I must  say,  in  order  to  get  away,  they  are  so 
sick  of  the  whole  business. 

7451.  You  have  heard  what  the  Salters’  Company 
and  a number  of  Loudon  .companies  have  done  ? — I 
have  heard  that,  but  I heard  nothing  about  the  terms. 

7452.  They  agreed,  at  all  events,  with  their  tenants? 
— They  did. 

7453.  And  a number  of  purchases  have  been  made 
in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  besides  ? — It  is  a very 
different  thing  in  a case  like  this  of  a rich  company  in 
London,  who  happen  to  have  a portion  of  their  property 
in  Ireland,  which  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad  to  get 
rid  of. 

7454.  Do  you  think,  as  a rule,  the  landlords  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — I never  said 
that.  What  I said  at  the  beginning  was  that  men  who 
were  embarrassed,  and  who  have  heavy  mortgages  and 
family  settlements,  and  whose  rents  have  been  reduced, 
would  be  very  glad  to  part  with  their  property  on  any- 
thing like  fair  terms — upon  what  they  considered  fair 
terms,  or  even  less  than  that.  I think  the  remainder, 
who  are  in  an  independent  position  some  of  them,  are 
willing  to  sell  and  go  away ; others,  perhaps,  might 
remain. 

7455.  And  if  a landlord  was  willing  to  sell,  and  the 
majority  of  the  tenants  upon  the  property  were  willing 
to  buy,  and  some  were  not  willing  to  buy,  would  you 
think  it  unfair  to  compel  the  others  to  buy  ? — I think 
compulsion  is  always  unfair. 

7456.  Would  it  be  well  for  a man  to  sell  the  best  to 
his  tenants  and  to  retain  the  most  worthless? — I am 
opposed  to  compulsion  in  every  way. 

7457.  But  if  it  was  for  the  general  good  ? — It  is  said 
to  be  for  the  general  good.  I am  opposed  to  com- 
pulsion— even  to  the  shutting  up  of  public-houses  by 
compulsion,  and  that  is  said  to  be  for  the  general  good. 

7458.  Did  you  give  evidence  at  the  Bassborough 
Commission  ? — No. 

7459.  But  you  were  opposed  to  the  Land  Act  of  that 
day  ? — I do  not  think  I was.  I brought  in  a tenant- 
right  bill  myself  into  the  House  of  Commons.  I don’t 
know  whether  you  are  aware  of  that  or  not. 

7460.  I read  it.  But  you  thought  it  no  doubt  an 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  in  the  fixing  of  fair 
rents  ? — I do  not.” 


7461.  But  you  know  that  was  compulsory? — I voted- 
for  it.  I supported  it  in  the  House  of  Commons. 

7462.  Was  there  any  compulsion  there ? — No;  it  did. 
not  compel  a man  to  part  with  his  property. 

7463.  It  compelled  him  to  take  a lower  rent  than  he 
desired  to  do  ? — It  seemed  to  be  then  the  only  way  we 
had  out  of  the  difficulty. 

7464.  And  perhaps  this  is  the  only  way  out  of  the- 
difficulty  now  ? — You  are  asking  me  my  opinion. 

7465.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  speaking  of  the 
sliding  scale  as  a mode  of  settlement.  I understand 
you  have  devoted  your  attention  to  it  ? — I think  it  a 
fair  way  of  settling. 

7466.  I would  like  to  ask  you  a question  with  regard 
to  its  practical  working.  If  we  take  the  rent  of  this 
year,  1886 — assuming  that  the  sliding  scale  is  adapted 
to  it — you  should  wait  for  the  averages  of  1886  to  be 
concluded,  and  then  would  you  include  the  harvest  of 
1886? — I believe  that  the  rent  of  one  year  would  be 
based  on  the  facts  ascertained  in  the  previous  one. 

7467.  If,  then,  1885  was  a good  year,  and  1886  was 
a bad  one,  the  tenant  will  have  to  keep  his  money  in 
bank  or  somewhere  from  1885,  because  he  would  have 
to  reserve  some  of  it  for  twelve  months  in  order  to  meet 
the  difficulty  in  1886? — There  is  no  doubt  that  a tenant 
would  have  to  make  provision  for  a bad  year  like  that. 
The  good  year  would  have  to  provide  for  the  bad  year. 
The  rent  of  a good  year  would  form  the  basis  for  a bad 
year,  and  vice  versa. 

7468.  And  would  there  not  always  be  the  objection 
that  if  a bad  year  came  after  a good  one  you  run  the 
risk  of  a man  being  unable  to  keep  his  money,  for,  of 
course,  there  are  a good  many  people  able  to  make 
money  who  are  not  able  to  keep  it? — It  would  certainly 
have  this  objection,  that  the  rent  would  always  be  an 
uncertain  quantity,  and  therefore  the  tenant  would  not 
know  what  money  he  could  afford  to  spend. 

7469.  And  of  course  there  are  people  who  make 
money  and  who  cannot  keep  it? — Yes,  that  is  so,  par- 
ticularly in  this  country. 

7470.  Then  the  receiver  of  the  rent  would  have  that 
risk  to  deal  with,  but  I think  he  is  exposed  to  so  many 
risks  now  that  it  would  not  be  so  very  important. 

7471.  That  would  be  a lesser  one? — Yes. 

7472.  Do  any  means  suggest  themselves  to  you  for 
obviating  such  a difficulty  as  that  ? — I cannot  say  that 
I see  any  exact  way  atjthe  moment.  Of  course,  some- 
times there  are  several  good  years  and  several  bad 
ones. 

7473.  The  President. — "Would  the  effects  of  one  year 
pull  down  the  average? — At  all  events  three  would. 
This  table  that  I have  given  shows  the  difficulty  of 
estimating  crops  for  a series  of  years,  from  1874  to 
1884.  It  shows  what  the  fluctuations  are.  All  sliding 
scales  have  that  effect.  At  the  time  the  sliding  scale 
was  proposed  for  all  corn  imported  into  England, 
Lord  Bussell,  I think,  opposed  it.  The  objection  was 
the  uncertainty. 

7474.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  difficulty  of  expecting  a man 
to  keep  his  money  over,  anrl  rent  would  be  always  pay- 
able by  one  payment  instead  of  two? — That  is  the  rule 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  north  of  Ireland.  In  Armagh 
and  Down  I receive  the  rents  once  a-year.  It  is  half- 
yearly  in  Antrim  and  half-yearly  in  Tyrone.  I think 
most  of  the  properties  in  Armagh  and  Down  pay  once 
a-year,  and  the  payment  does  not  come  so  rapidly  as  to 
interfere  with  the  sliding  scale,  because  the  year’s  rent 
due  last  year  in  1885  my  agent  is  about  receiving  now. 

7475.  Rent  due  on  the  1st  November  1885? — On 
the  1st  May  1885,  he  is  receiving  it  now  in  November 
1886.  That  is  one  of  the  additional  drawbacks  since 
the  Land  Act,  that  a great  number  of  the  payments  that 
used  to  be  made  with  the  year  are  made  in  that  way. 

7476.  The  President. — Are  there  labourers’ cottages 
in  this  district  ? — I could  only  speak  of  the  union  of 
Clogher.  Proposals  have  been  made  there  to  build 
labourers’  cottages,  and  the  Board  has  not  entertained 
them  all.  They  are  not  willing  to  build  except  in  cases 
in  which  it  is  proved  that  additional  labourers  are 
required,  and  that  farmers  will  employ  them.  Proposals 
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have  been  made  for  accommodating  persons  who  did  not 
belong  to  the  class  of  agricultural  labourers. 

7477.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  compulsory 
purchase,  you  say  that  while  you  approve  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  tenant  proprietary,  that  you  would  be  sorry 
to  see  them  created  to  such  an  extent  as  would  elimin- 
ate what  is  called  the  resident  gentry  ? — Exactly. 

7478.  You  believe  that  it  would  not  be  well  that  that 
class  should  disappear? — Yes. 

7479.  And  you  think  that  the  extension  of  this  pur- 
chase would  have  that  inevitable  result? — If  it  was 
universal. 

7480.  I mean  universal  ? — Yes. 

7481.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  been  long  a resi- 
dent proprietor  in  these  counties  which  you  have  men- 
tioned ? — I have  been  in  this  county  thirty-three  years, 
and  before  that  I- was  resident  in  the  county  Antrim. 

7482.  Have  you  observed  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  class  has  improved  or  otherwise? — Very  much; 
wages  have  increased  very  much. 

7483.  Of  course,  you  are  aware  that  in  this  county 
the  population  has  diminished,  and  that  the  number  of 
labourers  is  very  much  reduced  ? — Yes. 

7 484.  And  you  say,  in  addition  to  this,  the  condition 
of  the  labourer  has  very  much  improved? — Yes;  the 
wages  used  to  be  about  10<f.  a-day,'  which  was  5s. 
a-week,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  quite  double  that  now. 

,7485.  And  they  are  in  a more  comfortable  position 
now  ? — Much  more  comfortable,  and  a great  number  of 
the  things  which  they  require  are  much  cheaper  than 
formerly. 

7486.  They  can  live  at  less  cost,  and  get  better  wages  ? 
— And  they  are  better  fed,  and  clothed,  and  housed. 

7487.  Supposing  that  some  considerable  change  took 
place  by  the  passing  of  this  Purchase  Act,  and  that  they 
expropriated  the  landlords  while  the  number  of  owners 
should  be  increased,  do  you  think  that  with  that  change 
the  labourer  would  continue  to  be  in  as  good  a state  as 
he  is  now? — That  would  depend  on  the  size  of  the 
farms. 

7488.  Take  the  farms  as  they  are? — Then  I presume 
that  the  farmers  would  employ  just  about  the  same. 
Of  course,  they  employ  as  little  labour  at  present  as 
they  possibly  can. 

7489.  Would  they  be  more  anxious  to  improve  their 
farms  if  they  became  proprietors,  and  also,  for  that  rea- 
son, necessarily  employ  more  men  ? — They  ought  to  be. 

7490.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  a probable  result? — 
I cannot  say  that  a man  always  acts  as  wisely  as  he 
should  do,  because  my  experience  in  the  county  Antrim 


Mr.  Bernard  Campbell , 

7507.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer,  Mr.  Campbell  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7508.  Where  is  your  holding? — Coalisland. 

7509.  Lord  Milltoim. — In  this  county? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

7510.  How  much  do  you  hold? — Five  acres  and  a 
half. 

7511.  Is  that  all  you  hold  ?— That  is  all  I hold. 

7512.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  get  a living  out  of 
it? — By  other  industry  I do. 

^ 7513.  Lord  Milltoim. — Five  and  a half  English 
acres? — No,  five  and  a half  statute  acres. 

7514.  Is  that  your  principal  means  of  livelihood? — 
That  is  not  my  only  means  of  living.  I sometimes  act 
as  agent  in  some  capacities,  and  I sell  things  for  my 
support. 

7515.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  a land  agent? — No. 

7516.  A commission  agent? — Yes. 

7517.  The  President. — What  is  your  rent? — The 
judicial  rent  is  £5. 

7518.  When  was  it  fixed?— In  January  1882. 

7519.  Was  it  a fair  rent  when  it  was  fixed?— I think 
not,  sir ; it  is  rather  higher  than  a fair  rent. 

7520.  What  sort  of  land  is  it  that  you  hold  ?— About 
•a  half  reclaimed  bog,  and  the  other  half  upland. 


with  regard  to  what  are  called  freeholders  is  that  most 
of  them  went  to  the  bad. 

7491.  As  it  is,  the  present  condition  of  the  labourers 
in  your  opinion  is  greatly  improved  ?-r-Very  much. 

7492.  Have  you  any  knowledge  at  all  of  what  are 
ealled  the  congested  districts  in  the  western  part  of  the 
country  ? — No. 

7493.  Do  you  know  whether  their  condition,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  labourers,  is  better? — I know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  cougested  districts.  I know  these  counties 
I have  mentioned,  and  I know  also  Fermanagh  and 
Longford,  where  I was  agent  formerly. 

7494.  You  have  told  us  that  you  are  a large  breeder 
of  shorthorns,  and  Ayrshires,  and  Alderneys,  and  several 
other  breeds  of  cattle? — Yes. 

7495.  May  I ask  you  what  the  result  of  your  experi- 
ence of  these  different  breeds  has  been,  and  what  would 
be  the  best  that  could  be  used  in  this  part  of  the 
country  as  a profitable  business? — I think  a cross. 
Am  I to  speak  of  dairying  purposes,  or  both  ? 

7496.  Take  both,  for  dairy  purposes  and  feeding? — 
I then  prefer  a cross  between  a shorthorn  and  Alderney 
for  milk  cows. 

7497.  Do  they  produce  a very  much  enlarged  breed? 

— Ye3. 

7498.  And  good  milkers? — Excellent  milkers. 

7499.  A good  quality  of  milk  ? — Yes,  and  they  fatten 
kindly. 

7500.  Much  more  kindly  than  the  others? — Much 
more,  that  is  than  other  milkers. 

7501.  Then  for  breeding  purposes,  which  do  you  con- 
sider the  best? — Durhams  and  the  Devon.  The  first 
cross  between  the  Durham  and  anything.  The  Devon 
I consider  good  for  fattening  ; it  is  small  undoubtedly, 
but  that  is  no  objection,  for  it  is  more  easily  disposed 
of  to  the  butcher  in  this  country. 

7502.  And  perhaps  it  is  better  on  poor  land? — The 
shorthorn  does  not  do  well  upon  poor  laud  at  all. 

7503.  I said  the  Devon?-— Oh,  yes,  better  than  the 
shorthorn. 

7 504.  Is  there  anything  you  have  to  add  about  the 
most  favourable  produce  to  encourage  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ? — In  mountain  lands  I should  say  that  a 
very  good  breed  would  be  the  West  Highland  for  fat- 
tening. 

7505.  Have  you  tried  them? — Never,  but  I know 
from  the  experience  in  Scotland — they  were  never  intro- 
duced into  this  country. 

7506.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say? — Just  to 
hand  in  the  extracts  and  the  figures  from  the  almanacs. 


of  Coalisland,  examined. 

7521.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  pay  the  rent 
lately  than  when  it  was  first  fixed  ?— I do. 

7522.  Have  you  been  able  to  pay  your  rent? — Nut 
without  the  additional  support  that  I make  from  other 
sources. 

7523.  But  it  is  paid  ? — Yes,  sir ; up  to  the  present 
time. 

7524.  Would  you  like  to  become  the  proprietor  of 
your  own  holding?  Would  you  like  to  purchase?— 
Yes,  sir. 

7525.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  be 
prepared  to  give  ? — I would  consider  about  ten  years. 

7526.  Then  that  would  reduce  your  rent  very  con- 
siderably ? — I would  hope  so. 

7527.  Your  chief  wish,  then,  to  come  under  the 
Purchase  Act  would  be  to  reduce  your  rent  ? — It  would 
be  one  of  my  greatest  desires. 

7528.  I suppose  there  would  be  no  chance  of  the 
landlord  being  willing  to  sell  at  that?  Have  you 
spoken  to  him  about  it  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  I have.  I 
have  written  to  him  on  one  occasion,  submitting  that  I 
would  give  or  take  a certain  sum,  representing  about 
£10  per  acre,  for  the  interest  of  the  holding  I occupy. 

7529.  What  was  the  answer  ? — He  declined,  or  rather 
I never  had  an  answer. 
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7530.  What  would  you  be  able  to  sell  your  tenant 
right  for? — I consider  it  would  bring  in  the  market 
about  £50. 

7531.  That  is  about  five  years’  purchase? — Yes. 

7532.  And  you  think  there  would  be  no  difiiculty 
now  in  getting  that  ? — I would  expect  not. 

7533.  Do  your  neighbours  hold  the  same  sort  of 
small  holdings  that  you  do  ? — From  five  acres,  but  some 
of  my  neighbours  hold  as  much  as  a hundred  ; from 
five  to  twenty  is  the  general  holding  comprised  in  the 
district. 

7534.  I suppose  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for 
any  one  to  live  upon  these  five  acres  ? — I consider  it 
would  be  very  difficult. 

7535.  I may  take  it  that  it  is  a kind  of  supplement 
to  what  you  earn  in  other  ways?  You  have  never 
thought  seriously  that  you  would  wish  to  leave  that 
part  of  the  world — to  get  rid  of  your  holding  and  go 
away  ? — Yes,  my  lord ; on  the  occasion  that  I wrote  to 
the  landlord  that  I would  take  or  give  a certain  price — 
at  that  time  I thought  to  get  a price  from  the  landlord, 
and  leave  the  country. 

7536.  You  wrote  to  the  landlord  offering  to  buy  ? — 
Yes  ; I offered  him  £50  for  his  interest  in  my  holding, 
and  I intimated  in  my  letter  that  I would  receive  that 
amount  from  him. 

7537.  "Was  that  with  the  view  of  leaving  the  country? 
— With  the  view  of  leaving  the  country. 

7538.  You  would  have  sold  again  if  you  had  bought 
from  the  landlord  ? — No  ; I understand  that  he  would 
take  possession.  I believe  that  he  had  a right  that  I 
recognise  in  the  land. 

7539.  You  offered  to  sell? — Yes. 

7540.  I misunderstood  you ; I thought  you  offered 
to  buy  the  fee-simple  ? — Yes. 

7541.  Then  you  did  both? — Yes,  I did  both;  in  the 
same  letter  I said  I would  take  the  same  price  from 
him  that  I was  willing  to  pay. 

7542.  You  were  willing  to  buy  or  sell? — Yes. 

7 543.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Had  you  anything  to  sell  ? 

' — Yes,  my  interest  in  the  holding ; perhaps  not  now, 
but  I have  known  a holding  in  the  district  to  sell  at 
£10  per  acre  in  the  years  that  are  passed. 

7544.  The  President. — You  are  willing  to  buy,  or 
willing  to  sell  to  the  landlord,  whichever  he  chooses  ? — 
Yes,  and  leave  the  farm  in  his  hands — the  dual  owner- 
ship that  I considered  lay  in  the  farm. 

7545.  Sir  James  Gaird. — And  you  consider  your 
interest  equal  to  his  ? — Yes. 

7546.  The  President. — You  would  become  the  pro- 
prietor, or  leave  the  whole  thing? — Yes,  sir. 

7547.  Now,  let  me  ask  you  a few  questions  about 
your  way  of  living.  Are  you  ever  able  to  eat  meat  ? 
Can  you  afford  yourself  a meal  of  meat  ? — If  you  mean 
from  the  profit  of  the  land,  no. 

7548.  Well,  it  does  not  concern  me  what  you  do 
from  other  things? — Of  course  not. 

7549.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  grow  on  the 
holding  ? — Principally  oats  and  potatoes. 

7550.  The  President. — And  you  cultivate  these  your- 
self ? — The  greater  part. 

7551.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  use  the  spade  or  the 
plough  ? — The  spade  only. 

7552.  The  President. — Are  there  any  other  people 
near  you  who  have  no  other  means  of  subsistence  but 
these  farms  ? — Yes ; in  fact,  all  but  myself  alone  are  in 
that  way. 

7553.  Is  there  anybody  who  really  lives  on  a holding 
of  five  acres  who  has  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon  ? — 
Yes;  but  at  present  I think  that  any  who  are  now 
living  in  that  way  are  considerably  embarrassed  and 
behind  in  rent,  and  have  other  debts.  That  is  my 
opinion,  but  I am  positive  from  my  experience  that  I 
believe  that  to  be  so. 

7554.  Have  these  holdings  got  smaller  during  twenty 
years,  or  have  they  remained  about  the  same  as  they 
were?  Is  the  county  overpopulated?  Are  the  hold- 
ings divided  amongst  more  people  than  they  used  to 
be  ? — My  idea  is  that  the  farms  are  more  consolidated 
than  formerly. 


7555.  — Is  the  landlord  opposed  to  subdivision  ? — As 
a rule. 

7556.  And  has  he  some  means  to  stop  it? — Yes,  sir. 
According  to  the  existing  law  we  understand  so. 

7557.  And  therefore  the  tenants,  if  left  to  them- 
selves, would  be  likely  to  subdivide  ? — In  some  cases, 

y 7558.  Lord  Milltown. — How  does  the  landlord  stop 
it  now  ? — He  had  it  in  his  power,  through,  we  under- 
stood, the  Land  Act,  to  break  the  judicial  leases. 

7559. — Has  he  ever  tried  that  ?— In  case  we  did  not 
do  it. 

7560.  Then  the  Act  was  actually  preventative? — 
Yes. 

7561.  The  President—  If  the  land  was  bought  by 
the  tenant,  you  think  subdivision  would  be  very  much 
increased  %—  I know  they  are  not  allowed  to  do  it,  but 
in  that  case  the  subdivision  would  not  be  the  same 
thing. 

7562.  You  say  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay  your 
judicial  rent  now.  Have  you  had  any  abatement  from 
the  landlord  ? — None  whatever. 

7563.  Are  there  any  leaseholders  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — There  are. 

7564.  Small  or  large? — As  a rule  the  leaseholders 
hold  larger  farms.  The  holdings  of  the  leaseholders 
are,  as  a rule,  from  twenty  to  fifty  acres,  and  there  are 
some  up  to  a hundred.  I think  a hundred  is  the  largest. 

7565.  Are  the  rents  in  those  cases  higher  than  those 
of  their  neighbours  ?— They  are  about  the  same. 

7566.  Lord  Milltown. — The  same  as  the  judicial 
rents? — The  leaseholders  are  now  about  the  same  as 
the  judicial  rents  ; but  I do  not  refer  to  the  estate  on 
which  I live,  there  are  none  upon  that,  but  the  district 
I was  asked  to  represent  and  speak  for.  The  leases 
are.  about  the  same  as  the  judicial  rents  at  present. 
In  fact  we  hold  under  leases  which  expired  in 
1873. 

7567.  You  hold  this  holding  on  a lease? — Yes;  my 
ancestors  did.  The  rent  was  then  £4  9s. 

7568.  Less  than  now  ? — Yes. 

7569.  It  was  risen  after  you  had  the  judicial  rent 
fixed?— After  the  lease  expired  it  was  risen  from  £4  9s. 
to  £7  12s. 

7570.  Was  there  actually  then  a lease  of  this  little 
holding  ? — It  was  not  a separate  lease,  it  was  one  of  six. 
They  were  all  in  one  lease,  and  the  names  of  the  tenants 
were  in  it,  and  they  paid  jointly. 

7571.  Mr.  Neligan.— It  was  sub-let?— No,  it  was 
given  originally  in  the  names  of  the  several  people. 

7572.  What  was  the  reserved  rent  in  the  lease?— 
Collectively  ? 

7573.  Collectively?—!  do  not  know  that,  but  our 
rent  was  £4  9s.,  and  I have  the  receipts ; but,  unfor- 
tunately, I did  not  anticipate  that  question,  aud  did  not 
fetch  them.  All  the  other  rents  on  the  property  were 
raised  in  like  manner. 

7574.  From  £4  9s.  to  how  much  do  you  say  ?— To 
£7  12s. 

7575.  Lord  Milltown. — Whatever  improvements  are 
on  this  small  holding  were  made  by  yourself  or  your 
father? — Yes. 

7576.  Did  the  landlord  ever  do  anything?— Never. 

7577.  Nothing?— Nothing  whatever;  the  buildings 
were  erected  by  us,  and  the  improvements  in  general; 
in  fact,  the  greater  part  of  the  farm  was  reclaimed  out 
of  a bog  by  the  tenants  who  were  under  the  lease.  It 
appeared  when  the  lease  was  given  another  gentleman 
had  an  interest  in  the  farm.  He  had  an  interest  in  the 
turbary  and  used  it,  cut  away  the  turbary  and  we  re- 
tained that.  They  cut  away  the  turbary  for  burning 
purposes. 

7578.  Aud  you  reclaimed  the  cutaway  bog? — Yes. 

7579.  In  this  case  you  did  not  cut  away  the  bog?— 
No. 

7580.  Did  you  pay  any  other  people  any  tenant 
right  for  it  as  cut  away  bog? — No;  their  interest 
expired  when  the  lease  did ; at  the  same  time,  that 
cut  away  bog  was  used  as  pasture ; we  had  that  right 
before. 
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7581.  The  £5  which  you  now  pay  you  do  not  pay 
on  your  improvements? — So  far  as  we  improved,  which 
was  considerable  since  the  beginning  of  1873  to  1883, 
when  the  rent  was  fixed.  We  were  greatly  depreciated 
when  the  turbary  was  cut  away,  and  then  our  rent  was 
fixed,  and  we  thought  that  the  improvements  should  be 
discharged  but  they  were  not. 

7582.  Well,  that  would  be  illegal,  if  the  Commis- 
sioners charged  you  rent  on  the  improvements  ? — And 
we  believed  that  that  was  the  result. 

7583.  Do  you  represent  that  these  were  your  own 
improvements  ? — Certainly. 

7584.  And  notwithstanding,  you  are  charged  on  your 
improvements  ? — Certainly,  we  are  obliged  ; we  sub- 
mitted our  evidence  and  abided  the  result,  and  certainly 
that  was  my  evidence.  I recollect  distinctly  stating 
what  the  valuation  was,  and  mentioning  the  improve- 
ments. The  valuation  was  £3  5s. 

7585.  That  is  the  valuation  for  the  land?- — Yes; 


7586.  What  is  the  rent  for  the  house? — £1  5s.; 
the  house  is  valued  at  £1. 

7587.  That  would  only  be  £2  5s.  1 — Yes;  and  I 
should  say  that  the  rent  was  £2  5s. 

7588.  Then  you  pay  a rent  double  the  poor-law 
valuation  ? — Yes;  £5  is  the  rent. 

7589.  The  President. — Of  course,  the  Government 
valuation  was  fixed  before  the  bog  was  reclaimed  ? — It 
was  reclaimed  from  the  beginning  of  1873  to  1882. 

7590.  Mr  Neligan. — In  fact,  the  bogs  are  not  valued 
except  as  turbary. 

7591.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  the  land  was  not 
value  in  a reclaimed  state  ? 

7592.  Witness. — I am  not  sure  of  that.  We  re- 
claimed it  from  1872  to.  1882,  when  the  rent  was  made. 
In  fact,  when  we  began  to  be  tenants  from  year  to  year 
at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  bog  was  cut  away ; 
we  then  reclaimed  it,  and  had  it  in  a good  state  of  culti- 
vation, when  the  Commissioners  came  in  1882  and 
fixed  our  rents. 

7593.  You  commenced  to  reclaim  it  when  the  rent 
was  raised;  it  was  in  1873  the  rent  was  raised?— Yes  ; 
there  were  two  tenements.  We  only  had  the  right  of 
pasturage.  Colonel  Deane  Mann  is  only  the  landlord  of 
the  one  on  which  I live.  The  tenants  of  the  other  part 
had  a right  to  use  the  turbary  on  this  part,  and  in  1873 
their  right  of  turbary  ceased.  We  got  the  holding  and 
improved  it,  and  made  these  improvements  up  to  1883, 
and  we  believe  we  were  charged  with  them  when  the 
Commissioners  fixed  the  rent. 

7594.  Is  it  the  opinion  in  your  district  that  the 
tenant  right  is  worth  as  much  as  the  landlord’s  property? 

It  is  generally  believed  so ; from  my  experience,  I 
would  say  that  I believe  that  it  is  so. 


7595.  Why  ? — I believe  that  it  should  be  so. 

7596.  But  why  should  the  landlord’s  property  be 
worth  no  more  than  the  right  which  the  tenant  has,  or 
I should  say  the  privilege  of  paying  a fair  rent  for  it? 
—Our  idea  is  that  owing  to  existing  legislation  the 
interest  of  the  tenant  in  1870  was  recognised  as  being 
a saleable  article,  and  from  experience  we  find  that  it 
is  so,  and  also  that  it  realises  as  much  as  the  landlord’s 
interest  in  his  estate  would  realise. 

vko7'  Tllat  is  the  sma11  holdinS  f— On  some  estates. 

7598.  Because  I do  not  think  that  we  have  had  any 
evidence  that  the  tenants  on  large  farms  have  come  to 
tliat  conclusion,  that  the  tenant  right  is  worth  the  full 
value  of  the  rent.  You  say  that  the  tenant  right  of 
these  small  holdings  is  so  valuable  that  it  is  equal  to 
the  value  of  the  landlord’s  interest  ?— Yes ; in  conse- 
quence  of  the  improvements  we  made  upon  it. 

7599.  But  if  the  landlord  gets  £5  a year  from  you, 
do  not  you  think  he  would  be  entitled  to  get  £50  at 
Imt  ,f  b.  sells  t-Y™,  but  if  be  only  g„,  „h„,  he 
was  justly  entitled  to  receive  that  would  not  be  the 
case.  We  believe  that,  owing  to  existing  circumstances 
ne  is  to  get  twice  as  much  as  he  should. 

, 76®°:  You  think  the  fair  rent  is  twice  as  much  as  it 
should  be  ? — In  our  case. 

7601.  But  it  was  fixed  by  Court?— Yes. 


7602.  And  he  would  have  a right  to  recover  it? — 0cl-  -7' lsSli- 
Yes,  unless  the  Government  put  such  improvements  Mr.  Bernard 
into  the  Purchase  Act  as  will  make  it  worth  his  whilo  Campbell, 
to  sell. 

7603.  What  would  you  have  them  to  do? — Well,  if 
I have  the  privilege  to  make  a suggestion  to  modify  or 
improve  the  Purchase  Act,  I would  enable  tenants  to 
have  their  holdings  at  a fair  value. 

7604.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  will  value  it? — That 
would  be  a matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

7605.  Already  there  has  been  a tribunal  established 
by  the  Government  for  the  fixing  of  rent,  and  you  say 
they  have  fixed  it  at  a double  value? — My  experience 
is  such  that  the  Commissioners  should,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  the  bringing  together  of  the  landlord  and 
tenant  under  the  Purchase  Act  for  the  sale  of  the  farm. 

I think  the  tenant  should  be  allowed  the  privilege  of 
communicating  with  the  Commission  and  to  offer  a fair 
price,  and  that  if  the  landlord  would  not  consider  that 
a fair  price,  that  he  should  be  empowered 

7606.  That  he  should  be  compelled? — No;  em- 
powered. 

7607.  You  mean  to  say  that  he  should  take  what  the 
tenant  offers  him  ? — Yes ; or  else  give  the  same  amount 
to  the  tenant.  The  tenants  would,  under  these  circum- 
stances, be  induced  to  offer  reasonable  terms,  knowing 
that  if  the  price  was  insufficient,  that  the  landlord  could 
give  him  the  same  as  he  had  offered  to  pay  for  it. 

7608.  What  would  he  do  with  it? — According  to 
law,  he  should  cultivate  it.  If  I had  the  making  of  the 
law  I would  compel  him  to  cultivate  it.  I would  con- 
sider that  a very  saving  clause,  that  power  should  be 
given  to  oblige  him  to  raise  produce  that  would  be 
required  for  the  feeding  of  the  people  of  the  country. 

He  could  do  that  by  putting  a man  in  as  a labouring 
man,  or  by  amalgamating  it  with  other  farms. 

7609.  Your  proposition  is  that  the  tenant  right  is 
the  value  of  the  landlord’s  interest  ? — Yes. 

7610.  And  not  more  than  that? — Not  more  than 
that. 

7611.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  rents  fairly  well  paid  in 
your  part  of  the  country? — Fairly  well. 

7612.  Do  you  know  what  the  average  reductions 
were  under  the  Land  Act  ? — In  our  particular  district  ? 

7613.  Yes? — In  my  own  case  it  was  from  £7  12s. 
to  £5. 

7614.  Your  rent  was  fixed  in  1882,  you  say? — Yes; 
in  the  beginning  of  1882. 

7615.  And  you  complained  that  it  was  a very  high 
rent  ? — The  judicial  rent  ? 

7616.  Yes? — It  was. 

7617.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  fixed  now,  in  1885 
or  1886,  that  this  rent  would  be  lowered? — I do. 

7618.  In  consequence  of  the  low  price  of  produce  ? — 

Yes. 

7619.  Did  you  apply  for  a reduction  of  rent?— Since 
the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent  ? 

7620.  Yes? — Never. 

7621.  Do  you  know  of  any  landlord  in  your  locality 
who  has  given  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rent?— I 
do. 

7622.  In  many  cases  ?-  In  our  district  there  are  a few 
cases  only,  but  I believe  that  it  has  been  the  case  in 
some  other  places,  but  in  our  district  I know  one 
farmer  that  has  got  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rent. 

7623.  At  the  time  your  lease  fell  out  your  rent  was 
raised,  in  1873?— Yes;  I believe  it  was  in  1873,  or  the 
latter  end  of  1872. 

7624.  Did  the  landlord  make  any  improvements  or 
expend  any  money  .upon  it  at  that  tiiim  ?— He  never 
made  any  improvements. 

7625.  You  made  all  the  improvements  yourself? — 

Yes. 

7626.  And  reclaimed  the  land  ? — Yes. 

7627.  And  he  raised  the  rent? — Yes. 

7628.  And  the  valuation  is  considerably  lower  than 
the  judicial  rent  still  ? — Still. 

7629.  Do  you  believe  the  tenants  are  willing  to  buy  ? 

— They  are  most  anxious. 

2 H 
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Oet.^im.  7630.  If  they  were  assisted  by  the  State? — They 
Mr.  Bernard'  are  most  an*ious  in  every  case. 

Campbell.  7 63 1 . Lord  Milltown. — At  ’ ten  years’,  purchase  ? — At 

a fair  price. 

<632.  Mr.  Knvpe. — Would,  the  teuauts  in  your 
locality  be  willing  to  leave  the  price  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, and  allow  the  Land  Commission  to  interfere 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  order  that  the  price 
might  be  fixed? — I believe  they  would  be  most  anxious 
to  have  it  so. 

7633.  But  you  do  not  think  they  could  arrange  with 
the  landlords  ? — Yes. 

7634.  And  that  is  the  reason  you  prefer  to  leave  it 
to  the  Land  Commission? — Yes. 

7635.  . And  you  believe  if  a court  of  that  kind  was 
established  that  they  would  buy,  and  give  what  the 
Commission  said  was  a fair  purchase? — They  would 
endeavour. 

7636.  Lord  Milltown.-— That  is  not  what  is  called  a 
congested  district? — No. 

7637.  Everything  is  peaceable  and  quiet  in  your 
part  of  the  country?  — We  never  had  any  annoy- 
ance. 

7638.  There  was  nothing  else  further  than  an  appli- 
cation to  the  landlord  for  a reduction  ? — Sometime  we 
had  not  even  that.  Since  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed 
our  laudlord  was,  I think,  offended,  believing  it  was 
an  undue  interference  with  his  right,  and  he  processes 
us  when  we  have  not  got  it,  and  takes  the  costs  and 
the  November  rent  when  we  have  it.  I have  been 
processed  myself  for  a half-year’s  rent,  and  had  to  pay 
costs  in  November. 


7639.  Did  you  only  pay  once  a year?— Yes;  until 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed. 

7640.  Is  that  common  here?— I do  not  know  of  any 
case  except  our  own,  where  there  is  a half-yearly  gale 
paid. 

7641.  And  I suppose  it  would  be  an  advantage  under 
the  Purchase  Act  if  the  instalments  were  only  paid 
yearly?— Yes. 

7642.  Mr.  Knipe.—  Would  this  make  the  farmers  in 
your  neighbourhood  more  industrious  if  they  were 
assisted  to  purchase  their  own  holdings?— I think  it 
would.  It  would  be  everything  they  desire,  as  a class, 
to  be  treated  on  reasonable  terms.  I believe  it  would 
have  that  effect. 

7643.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  cultivate 
their  farms  better?— Yes,  and  be  law-abiding,  peaceable 
citizens,  as  they  ought  to  be. 

7644.  That  is  your  opinion? — Yes;  that  is  my 

opinion.  J 

7645.  And  you  believe  the  landlords  will  not  be 

willing  to  sell  at  a fair  price  ?— Under  existing  circum- 
stances, I believe  not.  Some  tenants  are  probably  un- 
reasonable in  their  expectations,  and  the  landlords  also  • 
and  I think  it  requires  a third  party  to  come  in.  If 
we  were  brought  together,  I believe  the  difficulties 
would  be  disposed  of,  and  that  we  could  sell  and  buy 
at  a fair  price.  J 

7646.  Mr  Neligan. — I understood  you  to  say  that 
your  farm  was  about  the  average  size  of  the  farms 
there?— You  misunderstood  me.  There  are  only  two 
as  small  as  mine ; some  of  the  farms  are  up  to 
twenty,  and  the  general  run  of  them  is  about  ten. 


Mr.  William  B.  Kelly,  D.I.,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
B.  Kelly. 


,^e  President.- — You  are  police  inspector  of 
this  district,  I believe.  I should  like  to  know  what 
condition  it  is  in ; is  there  any  kind  of  intimidation 
being  exercised  by  tenants  in  this  county  at  this 
moment  -Well,  my  lord,  I am  acting  in  a dual 
capacity  here  ; the  county  inspector  has  been  away  for 
the  last  six  weeks,  and  I am  acting  for  him.  I can 
speak  both  for  him  and  for  my  own  portion  of  the 
duty  I am  in  a position,  owing  to  acting  for  him,  to 
speak  with  regard  to  the  whole  of  it. 

7648.  We  will  take  your  own  district  first  ?— My 
district  goes  towards  Enniskillen,  Fintona,  and  Dro- 
more,  and  there  is  no  intimidation. 

■ 7i349'  ,','r  ^amas  Gaird. — No  combination  of  any 
kind  ?— No  ; there  are  combinations  of  Orangemen  aud 
of  the  National  League,  but  they  are  all  for  political 
voting  purposes. 

7650.  The  President.— Are  the  rents  being  well  paid 
throughout  the  district  7—  They  are  fairly,  considering 
the  prices. 


7651.  I have  nothing  more  to  ask  you  about  your 
immediate  district.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  county 
-at  large,  is  there  intimidation  ? — I could  not  say  there 
is  intimidation,  but  there  is  one  district  which  I have  a 
knowledge  both  as  acting  for  the  county  inspector 
and  as  being  on  duty  there.  It  is  Sir  John  Stewart’s 
estate,  Carnckmore,  aud  south  from  that  to  Bally- 
gawley ; and  I am  able  to  say  from  my  official  know- 
ledge, as  acting  for  the  county  inspector,  that  there 
has  been  a combination  to  resist  rent. 


7652.  Amongst  the  tenants  ?— Amongst  the  tenants. 

7653.  Mr  Netigan. — A combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  ? — Yes,  sir. 

7654.  What  form  has  it  taken?— I must  mention 
that  one  part  of  the  estate  is  worse  than  another. 

7655.  What  form  has  the  combination  taken? 

Abstention  from  attending  the  rent-office  and  pay- 
ing. 


7656.  Is  that  all  ? — They  won’t  go  to  the  rent 
office  ; and  when  there  were  evictions  going  on,  we  were 
obliged  to  have  a very  large  force  of  police. 


7657.  There  have  been  evictions? — Yes;  about  a 
year  and  a half  ago  I was  two  days  out. 

7658.  Lord  Milltown.—  A year  and  a half  a°-o?— 
Yes,  about  that. 

7659.  Oh,  well ; we  will  not  go  into  that  now. 

7660.  The  President.— Was  there  at  that  time  a 
difficulty  in  carrying  out  evictions?— I will  not  say  there 
was  a difficulty,  but  we  had  a large  force  of  police  to  do 
it,  and  there  was  great  opposition. 

7661.  You  fouud  a difficulty  ? — Yes. 

7662.  Have  there  been  any  evictions  since  theu? — 
There  have  been  very  few  evictions  in  this  county,  and 
they  are  merely  all  reinstated  as  caretakers.  I cannot 
exactly  call  to  my  mind  cases  ; but  if  I had  known  that 
this  would  have  been  required,  I should  have  ascertained 
it  from  the  books. 

7663.  Do  you  know  anything  of  Mr.  Lowry’s  estate? 
— I do. 

7664.  At  Pomeroy? — I do. 

7665  It  is  out  of  your  district  ? — I would  have  heard 
of  anything,  acting  as  county  inspector. 

7666.  Do  you  know  of  seventeen  sheep  being  mali- 
ciously killed  in  April  last  on  his  property?— I never 
heard  of  it. 

7667.  Do  you  think  you  would  have  heard  of  it?— I 
think  I would  have  heard  of  it,  acting  for  the  county 
inspector ; generally  reports  have  to  be  made  a couple  of 
months  afterwards. 

7668  At  any  rate,  you  never  heard  of  anything 
of  that  kind  on  his  property?— I have  not;  I could 
tell  you  in  three  minutes  from  the  records  in  the 
police  barrack,  if  such  a thing  was  reported  as  an 
outrage. 

7669.  You  might  find  it  for  us.  I will  now  ask  you 
generally,  if,  with  the  exception  of  Sir  John  Stewart’s 
estate,  this  place  Carrickmore,  has  there  been  any  com- 
biuation  serious  enough  to  cause  you  to  take  any  notice 
of  it  ?— No  ; the  county  has  been  exceedingly  quiet — 
that  is  the  tenor  of  my  confidential  reports. 

7670.  Lord  Milltown. — This  combination  on  Sir 
John  Stewart’s  property  was  not  intimidation— it  simply 
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was  a combination  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  agree  not 
to  pay  their  rents? — 'Yes. 

7671.  Did  you  hear  of  any  people  who  paid  their 
rent  being  intimidated? — No;  I do  not  believe  there 
was  any  case. 

7672.  Is  there  any  boycotting? — There  were  a couple 
of  boycotting  cases  for  giving  straw  to  the  police  at  the 
time  we  were  at  the  evictions. 

7673.  I am  not  speaking  about  a year  and  a half 
ago ; is  there  any  boycotting  now  ?— ?There  is  no  boy- 
cotting. 

7674.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  present? — For  what  period 
would  you  say  ? 

7675.  Say  three  months? — Well,  there  is  not;  a fel- 
low pretended  he  was  boycotted  for  cutting  Captain 
Alexander’s  turf. 

7676.  Lord  MiUtown. — I put  it  shortly  to  you,  that 
there  is  nothing  which  would  be  described  as  an  illegal 
combination  to  resist  the  payment  of  rent? — There  has 


been  a silent  resistance;  there  were  a.  good  many,  people 
who  would  pay,  but  for  the  existence  of  what  they 
called  an  honourable  feeling  of  resistance. 

7677.  Some  of  them  would  pay  only  that  they  have 
that  feeling? — Yes. 

7678.  That  feeling  which  arose  from  no  intimidation  ? 
— No ; it  is  not  Land  League  intimidation.  I was 
speaking  to  the  sergeant,  who  knows  the  people  in 
Carrickmore  better  than  I know  them,  and  he  says  so. 

7679.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  did  he  say  exactly  ? 
— Well,  it  is  a good  deal  from  his  personal*  knowledge 
I am  speaking. 

7680.  Has  there  been  anything  in  the  last  three  or 
four  years— any  intimidation  or  anything  of  that  sort  ? 
— No  ; not  in  the  county. 

7681.  Mr.  Neligan. — No  evictions  at  which  the  con- 
stabulary were  present? — Nothing,  except  in  the  case 
of  Sir  John  Stewart,  where  there  was  any  number  of 
men  gathered  together. 


Mr.  Andrew  Spoule,  of  Brookhill,  Omagh,  examined. 


7682.  — The  President. — I believe,  Mr.  Spoule,  you 
are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Well,  not  exactly,  sir ; most  of 
the  land  I hold  is  freehold.  I have  some  small  portion 
as  a tenant  farmer. 

7683.  And  you  are  acquainted  with  the  position  of 
the  tenant  farmers  ? — Yes. 

7684.  You  cultivate  your  own  land? — Yes. 

7685.  Have  you  tenants  under  you  ? — Yes ; upon 
one  property,  but  not  upon  that  on  which  I reside.  I 
hold  it  by  Landed  Estates  Court  title. 

7686.  Would  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay  rent  suppos- 
ing you  had  to  do  so  ? — It  would  certainly ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  get  the  rent  out  the  land  at  present,  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

7687.  With  regard  to  this  land  which  you  cultivate 
yourself,  and  of  which  you  are  the  owner,  I do  not 
think  I have  much  to  ask  you.  Is  there  any  informa- 
tion you  wish  to  give  us  ? — I may  say  that  I was  also 
a Sub-Commissioner  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 

7688.  Then  you  have  fixed  a good  many  rents? — 
Certainly ; I was  nearly  two  years  upon  it. 

76S9.  When  did  you  leave  it? — When  a general  re- 
duction was  made  at  the  end  of  July  1884. 

7690.  And  if  you  had  to  value  land  now,  the  same 
land  that  you  valued  then,  would  you  put  a lower  rent 
upon  it?— I think  I would  put  at  least  10  per  cent, 
less,  perhaps  in  some  cases  more. 

7691.  Mr.  Neligan. — But,  as  a rule,  ten? — Yes. 

7692.  The  President. — When  you  valued  it  you 
generally  kept  in  view  the  probability  of  a fall  in 
prices? — We  rather  thought  times  might  improve  for 
farming ; however,  unfortunately,  it  has  turned  out  to 
be  the  reverse. 

7693.  And  you  think  it  would  be  rather  difficult 
for  the  tenants  to  pay  rent  in  these  times — that  is,  to 
pay  the  rent  that  you  fixed  in  these  two  years? — I 
thought  it  would,  if  times  did  not  improve.  They 
would  have  hard  enough  times  of  it  at  present. 

7694.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to  the 
question  of  the  sliding  scale  for  rent  ? — I have  heard  it, 
but  I would  not  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

(695.  You  have  not  thought  enough  about  it  to 
know  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  fix  a basis  by 
which  to  proceed? — I would  not  like  to  give  any 
opinion  about  it. 

/696.  Well,  we  will  not  ask  you  then.  Did  you 
consider  the  Purchase  Act  at  all  ? — I have.  I think  it 
is  a pretty  fair  Act. 

7697.  Do  you  think  there  is  much  wish  amongst  the 

tenants  to  buy  their  holdings  ? — I think  there  would  be, 
except,  from  the  agitation  some  time  ago,  jliey  were  led 
o form  the  belief  that  they  would  get  things  much 
cheaper  after  a while. 

7698.  Then  they  are  waiting  to  see? — Yes;  if  they 


did  not  expect  to  get  the  lands  lower  they  would  pur- 
chase, of  course. 

7699.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  give 
such  a number  of  years’  purchase  for  the  land  as  the 
landlord  might  expect  without  suffering  ? — I think  they 
would  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

7700.  How  much  do  you  think  they  would  give? — 
Twenty  years  would,  I think,  be  a pretty  fair  price. 

7701.  Mr.  Neligan. — Tweuty  years  on  the  judicial 
rent,  you  mean  ? — Yes ; I think  that  would  be  a fair 
rent  to  pay  these  times. 

7702.  The  President. — The  landlord  would  lose  a 
little  upon  that  in  some  instances,  but  where  the  land- 
lords were  paying  5 per  cent,  on  mortgages  it  would 
clear  off  that ; but  if  a man  had  to  invest  his  money  at 
3 per  cent,  things  would  not  be  very  pleasant? — That  is 
true. 

7703.  Is  there  anything  with  regard  to  the  working 
of  the  Purchase  Act  that  you  can  suggest  to  us? — -I 
think  it  is  fair  to  leave  that  security  to  the  landlord. 

7704.  And  you  think  it  is  liberal  as  to  terms? — I 
think  the  terms  are  very  fair.  I have  no  objection  that 
they  should  be  fairer. 

7705.  Does  tenant  right  still  sell  in  your  neighbour- 
hood as  formerly  ? — No ; I .believe  they  are  not  anxious 
to  purchase  just  now.  I do  not  know  many  farms 
offered  for  sale. 

7706.  When  you  valued  under  the  Judicial  Act  was 
it  in  this  part  of  the  county  ? — I valued  in  five  couuties 
in  Ulster,  and  also  in  the  west — in  Galway. 

7707.  You  never  put  any  value  upon  the  tenant’s 
own  improvements  ? — Certainly  not,  if  we  could  possibly 
see  them.  We  tried  to  avoid  it  if  we  could. 

7708.  Did  you  find  it  easy  to  avoid  it  always? — It 
was  sometimes  difficult  to  do  so.  It  requires  a great 
deal  of  practical  knowledge  to  be  able  to  do  it.  I have 
been  farming  since  I was  fifteen  years  of  age,  and  I was 
able  to  draw  the  line  pretty  well.  I may  have  made 
mistakes,  of  course.  I do  not  say  I did  not. 

7709.  Do  you  think  any  of  the  Commissioners  did 
put  rent  on  the  tenant’s  improvements  for  want  of 
knowledge? — I could  not  say 'that. 

7710.  They  knew  the  spirit  of  the  Act  was  against 
doing  it? — Yes ; of  course  they  did. 

7711.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  only  speak,  of  course,  for 
your  own  Commission? — I was  on  two  Commissions. 
The  first  was  in  county  Derry,  and  then  it  came  to  the 
county  Down. 

7712.  Are  the  landlords  about  you  giving  abatements- 
this  year? — Not  that  I am  aware  of.  On  the  judicial 
rents  I do  not  think  they  are.  The  rent  is  not  generally 
paid  yet ; it  is  generally  in  the  coming  month.  I sup- 
pose most  of  the  landlords  think  they  have  suffered 
enough  without  giving  any  further  reduction. 
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Oet.  27,i88r..  7713.  Were  there  many  leaseholders  in  your  neigh- 

Mr.  Andrew  bourhood  1 — Yes. 

Spoule.  7714.  And  they  were  higher  rented  than  the  judicial 

rent3 ? — Yes. 

7715.  And  they’ complain,  I suppose? — Yes;  and  the 
leaseholders  generally  were  the  cream  of  the  com- 
munity, and  they  made  improvements  on  their  lands 
when  others  did  not. 

7716.  And  they  thought  that  they  ought  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Act? — Yes ; I did,  certainly. 

7717.  Do  you  see  anything  to  interfere  with  their 
doing  so? — I think  it  is  a great  injustice  in  being  left 
out,  and  also  I think  the  town  parks  should  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Act.  I have  seen  judicial  rent, 
and  the  rent  slightly  reduced,  close  to  the  town  of 
Coleraine,  which  was  most  prosperous,  because  it 
belonged  to  a farmer  living  out  in  the  country. 

7718.  Lord  Milltovm. — Aud  you  think  that  that  part 
of  the  Act  requires  amendment  ? — I am  certain  of  it. 

7719.  It  should  be  land  in  the  occupation  of  persons 
in  the  town  ? — They  should  act  the  same  iu  valuing  the 
farm;  its  position  should  be  taken  into  account.  It 
might  be  £2  10s.  per  statute  acre  at  the  town,  whereas 
if  it  was  out  in  the  country  it  would  be  £1  5s. ; but  at 
the  same  time  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

7720.  You  mean  to  estimate  the  beuefit  of  being  so 
close  to  the  town,  but  still  to  give  them  the  benefit  of  the 
Act? — Yes.  As  to  extending  that  to  little  gardens  and 
with  houses.  You  might  not  take  into  account  less 
than  the  statute  acre ; I think  the  line  should  be  drawn 
there. 

7721.  Land  which  might  be  used  for  building  pur- 
poses, would  you  include  that? — There  is  a difficulty 
there.  People  can  always  get  land  about  a town  for 
building,  if  they  are  satisfied  to  pay  for  it. 

7722.  If  a landlord  had  his  judicial  rent  fixed,  he 
never  could  resume  for  building  purposes? — He  could 
purchase  back  from  the  tenants. 

7723.  He  would  have  to  pay  a very  large  sum  ? — I 
don’t  think  he  would. 

7724.  And  he  should  be  given  the  power  of  resum- 
ing?— Yes;  that  would  be  quite  just. 

7725.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  what  you  propose  ? — I 
know  people  who  call  the  Act  of  1881  confiscation. 
You  will  get  thousands  of  people  to  say  it  was  confis- 
cation, but  I think  it  was  a very  just  Act. 

' 7726.  We  are  not  inquiring  into  that  now;  you  say 
you  would  admit  town  parks  into  the  benefit  of  the  Act 
with  the  reservation  that  you  speak  of? — Certainly.  I 
think  that  would  be  fair  and  just. 

7727.  Mr.  Knife. — You  say  that  the  tenants  in  your 
locality  would  buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  bill  ? — Yes? 
if  they  could  be  led  to  believe  that  there  would  be  no 
better  bargains  to  come  afterwards. 

7728.  But  they  would  expect  .to  get  a reduction 
buying  from  the  landlord  ? — You  know  that  they  got  the 
idea  from  the  agitation  that  they  would  get  the  land  for 
nothing. 

7729.  Would  twenty  years’  purchase  bring  a large 
reduction? — Yes,  of  course  it  would.  There  was  a 
small  property  sold  lately  iu  my  neighbourhood,  and 
I advised  the  tenants  to  purchase,  and  they  could  not 
see  their  way,  and  a gentleman  bought  it  over  their 
heads,  and  he  won’t  sell  it  if  he  can  help  it. 

7730.  They  would  have  to  pay  the  poor-rates  and 
county  cess? — The  poor-rates  in  this  part  of  the  world 
are  not  very  serious.  I do  not  know  any  tenant  who 
gets  any  of  the  county  cess.  I do  not  know  a single 
case  in  which  they  get  half  of  the  county  cess. 

7731.  There  are  a number  of  landlords  who  pay  the 
half  of  it? — Not  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

7732.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  pays  it  ? — The  occupy- 
ing tenant. 

7733.  Lord  MiUtovm. — That  is  a rule  all  over  Ire- 
land. 

7734.  Mr.  Knife. — No. 

7735.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  that  he  pays 
the  county  cess  already  ? 

7736.  Lord  Milltovm. — Is  it  your  experience  that 
that  is  the  rule  all  over  Ireland?— -Not  in  all  cases. 


7737.  Of  course  there  are  exceptions ; but  is  that  not 
the  rule  ? — I should  say  four-fifths  do  pay  it.  That  was  a 
point  which  came  before  the  Commission,  and  in  mauy 
cases  the  tenants  did  pay  it.  I am  speaking  for  this 
district  only,  of  course. 

7738.  Mr.  Knife. — But  there  are  quite  a number 
of  cases  in  which  the  tenants  get  the  half? — Not 
here. 

7739.  And  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  owners, 
they  should  pay  the  whole  of  it? — Yes. 

7740.  And  that  would  raise  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

7741.  And  if  there  was  any  additional  taxation  iu 
future — if  the  poor-rates  were  higher,  they  should  pay 
that  also  ? — They  should  take  chance  of  that. 

7742.  You  would  not  have  them  to  buy  at  a price 
which  would  raise  the  rents.  What  effect  do  you  think 
would  follow  from  the  tenants  purchasing  their  farms? 
— I think  they  would  be  more  contented,  and  far 
better. 

7743.  And  do  you  think  they  would  employ  more 
labour? — Yes;  and  tenants  about  here  are  thoroughly 
industrious.  There  are  isolated  cases  in  which  they  are 
not  so  good,  but  as  a rule  they  are  very  industrious. 

7744.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  willing 
to  sell  at  fair  prices?— I think  not. 

7745.  Can  you  give  me  any  reason  for  that? — Be 
cause  they  would  rather  keep  the  property  they  have, 
except  those  who  are  heavily  encumbered. 

7746.  They  would  rather  keep  their  property  and  get 
their  rents  ? — Yes.  I think  the  landlord  who  is  in  the 
position  of  being  encumbered  will  sell.  That  is  my 
impression — some  few  may  be  disposed  to  sell. 

7747.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  a third  party  to 
interfere  in  order  to  bring  about  the  sale  between  the 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — Do  you  mean  compulsory  sale  ? 

7748.  I have  not  mentioned  that.  Iu  the  event  of 
tenants  being  willing  to  buy,  and  a landlord  being 
unwilling  to  sell,  or  vice-versa  ? — You  might  fix  some 
tribunal  to  fix  it.  I think  it  would  be  a hardship.  I 
think  it  should  be  voluntary. 

7749.  Would  it  not  be  very  hard  for  the  landlord 
who  is  willing  to  sell  on  fair  terms,  aud  where  there 
might  be  a number  of  unwilling  or  unreasonable  tenants 
on  the  property  ?— It  would ; there  would  be  a hardship, 
perhaps,  on  both  sides. 

7750.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  power 
to  the  Land  Commission  to  interfere  between  landlord 
and  tenant? 

7751.  Mr  Neligan. — They  have  it  already  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — [ would  rather  that  the  bar- 
gain should  not  be  compulsory. 

7752.  Mr  Knife. — Do  you  apprehend  that  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  will  be  able  to  come  to  an  arrangement 
without  the  interference  of  some  court  ? — Perhaps  they 
would. 

7753.  Would  it  take  a long  time  to  bring  that 
about  ? — It  would  in  many  cases ; and  a great  number 
of  the  landlords  here  would  not  be  disposed  to  sell. 

7754.  Sir  James  Caird.  —Independently  of  the 
question  of  profit  or  loss  ? — Their  rents  are  pretty  well 
paid,  and  they  are  on  very  good  terms,  and  they  are 
not  heavily  embarrassed ; there  may  be  a few  embar- 
rassed, but  I do  not  think  that,  as  a rule,  they  would 
agree  to  part  with  their  property. 

7755.  Mr  Knife. — I think  you  said  you  would  fix 
rents  10  percent,  lower? — Yes;  10  per  cent,  of  an 
additional  reduction ; and  I would  do  that,  because  the 
times  have  got  worse.  I commenced  in  the  beginning 
of  1883  on  the  Commission,  and  times  were  better  then 
than  now,  and  agricultural  produce  was  higher. 

7756.  And  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  you 
would  fix  that  rent  now? — Certainly;  the  price  of 
labour  has  not  fallen. 

7757.  The  price  of  oats  is  lower? — Yes;  and  butter 
i3  lower ; it  has  been  very  cheap. 

7758.  Looking  to  the  amount  of  the  cattle  coming 
from  America,  do  you  apprehend  that  there  will  be 
higher  prices? — Yes. 

7759.  Lord  Milltoivn. — Is  that  the  reason? — On 
account  of  the  depression. 
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7760.  Is  it  not  on  account  of  American  competition  ? 
— I think  it  is. 

7761.  Is  that  the  main  reason? — Yes. 

7762.  You  know,  of  course,  that  it  is  falling  off 
now  ? — I have  heard  that ; I wish  it  may. 

7763.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  not  the  Americau  competi- 

tion affected  the  prices  greatly? — Yes;  cattle  are  not 
more  than  half  the  price  that  they  were  three  years 
•ago-  . . 

7764.  And  that  is  owing  to  the  great  importation  ?— 
Yes;  and  there  might  be  other  causes.  Trade  may 
improve,  of  course. 

7765.  And  the  low  prices  that  the  farmers  have  been 
getting  has  caused  considerable  difficulty  in  making  up 
the  rents? — Yes. 

7766.  You  do  not  fatten  many  cattle  ? — No. 

7767.  It  is  generally  store  cattle? — Dairy  cattle  is 
our  principal  system  of  management  ? 

7768.  You  consider  this  year  and  last  year  worse? — 

7769.  Lord  Milltown. — Don’t  put  the  question  to 
him  in  that  way — ask  him  does  he  or  does  he  not. 

7770.  Mr.  Knipe  (to  Witness). — Do  you  think  that 
last  year  or  this  year  the  prices  are  quite  the  same  as 
in  the  previous  years? — We  have  had  bad  seasons 
during  the  previous  years.  1882  was  a worse  season 
than  most,  and  it  was  a cold  summer. 

7771.  That  is  1883  ?— No ; 1883  and  18S4  were 
very  fair.  I think  this  is  a ranch  worse  season  than 
the  last.  1885  was  a pretty  fair  season. 

7772.  That  is  the  reason  that  you  say  the  rent3 
ought  to  be  less  ? — Yes ; that  is  the  reason  I say  they 
should  be  brought  10  per  cent,  less  than  in  1883. 

7773.  I suppose  rents  are  fairly  well  paid  with  you? 
—Yes. 

7774.  Have  the  landlords  given  any  reduction? — 
No ; they  have  not  given  any  reduction  on  the  judicial 
rents  that  I know  of. 

7775.  Do  they  think  they  are  low  enough? — They 
have  not  given  any  iu  the  previous  years,  whatever  they 
may  do  in  this. 

7776.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  reference  to  the  town 
parks  and  the  Act  of  1881,  you  think  at  present  that 
the  Act  works  prejudiciously  ? — Yes. 

7777.  Would  you  include  in  it,  say,  small  allotments 
held  by  shopkeepers  in  the  town  for  the  convenience  of 
milk  and  butter? — If  they  held,  say,  more  thau  one 
acre,  I would  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

7778.  I want  to  know  from  you  what  you  would 
exclude  in  consequence  of  its  being  accommodation  lands 
to  residence  in  towns — what  you  would  exclude  from 
the  Act  of  1881 — would  you  exclude  everything  up  to 
an  acre  or  two  acres? — I would  allow  them  to  have  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  up  to  an  acre. 

7779.  Anything  over  an  acre? — Yes. 

7780.  The  President. — You  would  allow  everything 
■over  an  acre  to  go  into  Court? — Yes,  an  acre  and  up- 
wards. 

7781.  Mr  Neligan. — Would  not  that  depend  very 
much  upon  the  nature  of  the  man’s  business  in  the 
town,  or  the  size  of  his  business  ? We  have  cases  of  men 
who  have  large  shops  in  town,  and  who  would  have  a 
couple  of  acres  close  by  for  the  purpose  of  supplying 
their  own  tables  with  milk,  butter,  and  so  on? — Any- 
thing over  an  acre  I would  admit  to  the  Act ; the  men 
who  have  town  parks  are  those  who  have  spent  the  most 
tnouey  in  the  land,  and  have  it  most  highly  cultivated. 

7782.  Would  you  make  a hard  and  fast  line  on  one 
acre  ? — I would  not  admit  less  than  an  acre. 

7783.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  make  any  limit 
with  reference  to  the  size  of  the  town  ? — No ; I do  not 
think  I would. 

7784.  I believe  it  is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners now  ? — I think  there  is  something  about  900 
people. 

7785.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  in  the  discretion  of  the 
Commissioners  now.  Supposing  land  is  let  near  a town, 
and  that  the  building  runs  out  in  that  direction, 
would  it  not  be  fair  to  give  the  landlord  liberty  to 
resume  for  the  benefit  of  building  purposes  ? — Yes ; if 


he  paid  the  tenant  ample  compensation,  that  to  be  left  0el' 2,1 18S6~ 
to  the  Commission  or  some  other  tribunal.  Mr.  Andrew 

7786.  That  compensation  should  be  compensation  Spoule. 
calculated  on  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land? — 

Yes. 

7787.  And  not  on  the  prospective  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  the  buildings  ? — No ; certainly  not ; it 
should  be  a compensation  that  would  cover  all  the 
tenant’s  expenditure  and  anything  he  paid  for  the  tenant 
right,  if  he  did  pay  anything. 

7788.  In  the  event  of  buildings  running  out  from  a 
town  iu  any  particular  direction,  the  landlord  should 
have  power  to  resume  for  building  purposes,  paying  the 
tenant  the  fair  agricultural  value  ? — I think  so. 

7789.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  you  would  give 
ten  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  that  were  fixed  in 
1883 1— Yes. 

7790.  These  rents  then  were  fixtures  foratime  ? — Yes ; 

. I did  not  commence  until  the  beginning  of  1883. 

7791.  The  rents  were  fixed  for  fifteen  years? — Yes. 

7792.  Did  you  consider  at  all  what  should  be  done 
with  those  fixed  at  a low  rate,  and  which  now,  if  they 
were  being  dealt  with,  should  be  just  in  your  estima- 
tion at  the  higher  rate  of  reduction ; say  that  the 
average  reduction  was  20  per  cent.,  and  if  you  were 
valuing  them  now  you  would  pay  10  per  cent,  more 
reduction,  which  would  make  it  30.  How  would  you 
deal  with  those  which  were  only  reduced  by  the  20  per 
cent.? — I could  not  give  an  opinion  upon  that  point.  I 
am  only  speaking  from  my  own  knowledge  of  agricul- 
tural produce,  when  I now  say  that  I would  now  fix 
them  at  10  per  cent,  less  than  I fixed  them  in  1883  and 
1884,  if  I were  fixiug  them  now. 

7793.  That  is  to  vary  them  with  the  existing  price  ? 

— Yes. 

7794.  How  would  you  deal  with  them? — Ido  not 
know  how  they  should  be  dealt  with. 

7795.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 
sliding  scale  of  prices  ? — I have  heard  it  mooted,  but  I 
would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  about  it. 

7796.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  people,  who  had 
their  rents  fixed  at  20  per  cent,  reduction,  would  think 
that  they  were  not  fairly  treated  if  they  only  got  that 
reduction  when  now  you  think  the  reduction  ought  to 
30  per  cent.  ? — I daresay  they  would. 

7797.  You  have  not  considered  how  that  is  to  be 
met  ? — I have  not,  certainly.  The  judicial  terms  might 
be  shortened. 

779S.  You  say  you  have  only  experience  of  three 
years,  in  which  tho  reduction  given  would  be  sufficient 
reduction,  and  two  in  which  it  would  not  be  a sufficient 
reduction  ? — Yes. 

7799.  That  is  five  years  out  of  the  fifteen,  and  you 
have  ten  yet  during  which  the  prices  may  rise  greatly  ? 

— It  is  quite  possible  that  may  be,  but  I do  not  see 
much  prospect  of  it,  because  things  are  gradually  getting 
worse  within  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

7800.  I think  you  stated  that  you  acted  as  a Sub- 
Commissioner  in  Galway? — Yes. 

7801.  Have  you  had  much  experience  of  the  dis- 
tricts called  the  congested  districts? — Yes;  and  I do 
not  think  there  could  be  auything  poorer. 

7802.  Where  was  that? — It  was  about  twenty  miles 
west  from  Galway  city. 

7803.  On  the  sea-shore? — Yes;  about  twenty-five 
miles  due  west  from  Galway. 

7804.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  a very  badly  con- 
gested district — a miserable  laud? — Yes. 

7805.  What  is  the  name  of  it? — There  is  one 
portion  of  it  called  Spiddal,  which  belongs  to  Chief- 
Justice  Morris. 

7806.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  name  of  it? 

— Spiddal. 

7807.  Is  it  a place  that  is  easily  accessible ? — Yes; 
it  is  nine  miles  from  Galway. 

7808.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  a very  agreeable  drive  ? — 

Yes ; but  not  very  pleasant  sometimes.  I recollect 
driving  along  that  road  when  the  horses  were  blown 
round,  and  the  spray  was  blown  over  us.  There  is  a 
mountain  about  600  feet  high  there. 
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Oct,  n,  1886.  7809.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  cultivated  to  the 

Hr.  Andrew  8Umm*t  ? — No ; just  a little  along  the  side. 

Spoule.  7810.  Then  the  cultivation  is  at  a low  level? — It 

rises  tier  after  tier. 

7811.  Not  above  200  feet? — No. 

7812.  Is  there  a good  supply  of  sea-weed? — Yes. 

7813.  Do  they  use  it? — Certainly. 

7814.  What  size  are  the  farms  that  they  have  there? 
• — I do  not  remember  meeting  any  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  acres,  and  they  were  there  down  to  three  acres. 

7815.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land? — When- 
ever you  leave  the  limestone  and  go  to  the  granite  it  is 
very  poor,  miserable  land. 

7816.  When  you  pass  the  limestone  you  get  the 
poorer  land  ? — Yes. 

7817.  Are  the  people  on  the  limestone  doing  mode- 
rately well? — They  keep  sheep,  but  when  they  come 
upon  the  granite  it  won’t  keep  sheep,  so  they  carry  the 
sea-weed  and  place  it  upon  the  land,  and  they  sow 
barley  upon  it,  which  is  made  into  poteen  whisky  the 
next  year. 

7818.  You  mean  illicit  distillation? — Yes;  there. is 
an  illicit  distillery  on  every  large  farm ; they  say  they 
could  not  pay  their  rent  without  it. 

7819.  Does  the  population  increase  on  these  hold- 
ings?—I cannot  say;  there  seems  to  be  enough  of 
them  there  at  all  events;  there  seems  to  be  more  of 
them  there  than  the  land  can  bear. 

7820.  Did  you  inquire  into  how  they  managed  to 
live? — I made  the  attempt  once  or  twice  to  go  into 
their  places,  but  as  I got  to  the  door  the  pig  ran  out 
and  nearly  knocked  me  down,  and  I did  not  try  it 
again. 

7821.  Are  the  houses  wretchedly  poor? — Yes;  you 
might  get  a dozen  houses  without  a pane  of  glass  in  one 
of  them. 

7822.  Are  these  old  people  who  are  following  their 
ancestors  before  them  ? — They  are  there  for  generations. 

7823.  Do  they  at  all  go  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  ? — 
Yes ; they  go  to  England  and  Scotland  for  the  harvest. 

7824.  And  do  they  pay  rents  ? — I did  not  hear  much 
complaint  of  that. 

7825.  What  is  it  they  pay  them  out  of  ?— Out  of  the 
wages  that  they  earn  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  out 
of  the  prices  of  the  poteen. 

7826.  And  do  they  desire  to  stay  there,  or  do  they 
wish  to  go  any  place  else  ? — I do  not  think  they  have 
much  desire  to  go  any  place  else.  They  seem  to  be 
pretty  well  content,  if  they  could  only  get  the  bit  of 
land  cheap  enough. 

7827.  Still,  in  two  or  three  generations  the  number 
of  them  would  be  increased  ? — Well,  considerable  num- 
bers leave  from  time  to  time ; ' some  of  them  enlist, 
some  go  to  America,  and  some  to  Australia. 

7828.  Is  there  no  desire  on  their  part  for  emigration 
or  immigration  ? — I do  not  believe  in  migration. 

7829.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a possibility  of 
migration  here?— I do  not  believe  in  it  at  all. 

1 830.  As  to  emigration,  are  they  anxious  to  emigrate 
supposing  they  were  assisted?— I do  not  know;  they 
have  got  an  idea  into  their  heads  that  emigration  makes 
them  a kind  of  slaves.  They  have  that  kind  of  idea. 
They  are  afraid. 

7831.  Are  these  people  the  tenants  of  one  landlord, 
as  a rule  ? — The  largest  property  I met  there  was  that 
of  Chief-Justice  Morris,  and  there  is  another  belonging 
to  Mr.  Cummins,  but  I think,  if  anything,  that  of  the 
Chief-Justice  was  the  better  of  the  two. 

7832.  I suppose  the  houses  on  the  holdings  have 
been  put  up  by  themselves  or  their  fathers  ?— Yes ; I 
think  that  question  was  hardly  raised,  and  the  landlord 
claimed  nothing.  Twenty  houses  would  not  be  worth 
£5. 

7833.  Did  you  act  there  as  a Sub-Commissioner? — 
Yes,  as  a Sub-Commissioner  under  the  Act  of  1881. 

7834.  Sir  James  Caird. — Fixing  rents? — Yes. 

7835.  How  have  you  fixed  rents  there? — It  was  the 
most  puzzling  thing  I met  with  anywhere. 

7836.  How  did  it  turn  out  ? — I think  the  reductions 
were  about  25  per  cent.,  and  I think  the  landlord 


offered  them  that  much,  and  I think  they  both  seemed" 
satisfied. 

7837.  Was  it  conducted  upon  any  principle,  or  was 
the  reduction  made  because  the  times  were  not  so  good? 
— Yes;  it  was  not  a general  reduction,  some  got  15 
per  cent,  and  some  30.  I found  on  most  estates  that 
the  land  was  not  equally  rented. 

7838.  Were  the  people  anxious  to  keep  their  hold- 
ings ? — They  would  fight  to  the  death  for  a spadeful  of 
it. 

7839.  Were  the  holdings  much  intermixed? — Yes; 
they  were  like  a chess  board. 

7840.  Good  and  bad  amongst  them? — Yes;  an  old 
man  having  three  sous  would  try  to  divide  it  as  well  as 
he  could,  and  give  some  of  the  good  part  and  some  of 
the  bad  part  to  each. 

7841.  Is  there  any  tenant' right  there? — I do  not 
think  there  is. 

7842.  If  a man  wished  to  go,  could  he  sell  his  hold- 
ing?— I suppose  he  could,  but  I do  not  think  he  would 
get  too  much  for  it.  That  question  was  very  seldom  raised. 

7843.  It  was  stated  to  us  that  tenant  right  was  paid 
for,  and  was  very  high  ? — These  people  could  not  give 
very  much. 

7844.  I suppose  it  never  could  be  great  there,  con- 
sidering the  quality  of  the  land  ? — The  poorest  farmer  in 
Tyrone  would  not  take  the  land,  if  he  got  it  for  nothing. 

7845.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  the  opinion  generally 
that  the  condition  of  these  people  is  so  bad,  that  some- 
thing ought  to  be  done  for  them  ? — I was  considering 
that  question  there  day  after  day,  and  I consider  if 
there  was  power  to  take  one-half  of  them  out  of  that, 
the  other  half  might  exist. 

7846.  You  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to  maintain  the 
same  number  in  comparative  comfort? — No. 

7847.  And  the  only  way  would  be  to  reduce  the 
numbers  ? — Yes. 

7848.  And  those  who  remained  would  be  better  off? 
— Yes ; they  would  have  as  much  more  laud. 

7849.  Do  you  know  what  the  population  of  that  place 
was  since  the  potato  disease  ? — I could  not  form  the 
least  opinion.  There  are  little  villages  of  from  ten  to 
fifty  houses  built  close  together. 

7850.  The  population  of  Galway  has  from  40  to  45 
per  cent,  diminished — nearly  half.  I suppose  it  would 
be  quite  as  much  there  as  elsewhere? — I think  it  is  on 
the  better  grazing  parts  that  the  diminution  has  taken 
place. 

7851.  You  think  it  is  not  so  much  upon  this  part? — 
No ; I do  not  think  these  people  have  advanced  a bit 
during  the  last  two  centuries. 

7852.  Lord  Milltown. — And  you  think  it  is  discredit- 
able to  the  Empire  to  see  it  in  this  state  at  present  ?— 

I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  remedied. 

7853.  You  say  if  one-half  of  them  were  removed? — 
Yes  ; but  that  would  be  a very  difficult  proceeding. 

7854.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  go? — That  is  the 
impression  I formed  then,  and  that  is  my  belief  at 
present. 

7855.  Can  you  make  any  suggestion  upon  this  sub- 
ject ; it  is  an  important  and  interesting  question  ? — If 
they  had  the  land  for  nothing,  they  would  not  have  as 
much  comfort  as  our  day-labourers. 

7856.  They  would  be  neither  as  well  lodged  nor  as 
well  fed  ? — They  are  neither  half  as  well  lodged,  clothed, 
or  fed. 

7857.  We  had  a witness  who  stated  that  he  lived 
upon  his  potatoes  and  a little  milk,  and  when  the  pota- 
toes were  done  there  was  but  oatmeal  porridge,  and  no 
meat  except  perhaps  upon  Christmas  day.  Is  that  the 
case  in  this  part  of  the  country — would  it  be  a fair 
representation  of  their  condition  ?— Yes ; except  that 
these  people  do  not  get  enough  of  anything— even  of 
stirrabout. 

7858.  Lord  Milltown. — They  have  no  milk  at  all? — 
They  have  very  few  cows  at  all,  and  I don’t  see  how 
they  could.  One  out  of  every  three  might  have  a cow, 
but  I believe  there  are  two-thirds  of  them  not  able  to 
keep  a cow.  Some  of  them  have  donkeys  and  small 
mules,  and  the  sea-weed  is  carried  on  the  backs  of  the 
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women,  and  then  it  is  spread  on  the  land,  and  out  of 
that  they  raise  a small  crop  of  potatoes. 

7859.  I remember  driving  along  that  shore,  and  I 
think  I recollect  that  there  was  a coral  sand  that  was 
very  good  ? — I did  not  see  much  of  that ; it  was  princi- 
pally sea-weed. 

7860.  Mr  Neligan. — I heard  a gentleman  of  much 
intelligence  support  the  idea  that  if  you  had  technical 
schools  in  these  districts,  and  improve  the  ideas  of  the 
rising  generation,  you  could  do  some  good  in  that  way? 
— I think  that  would  be  a very  good  suggestion.  They 
seem  to  attend  the  national  school  very  well  and  regu- 
larly. They  seem  to  attend  the  school  there  just  as 
well  as  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

7861.  I have  heard  the  same  gentleman  advocating 
technical  schools,  upon  the  ground  that  they  would 
teach  the  rising  generation  some  mode  of  earning  their 
bread  by  some  trade  or  service,  and  he  seemed  to  think 
the  boys  and  girls  so  taught  would  afterwards  strike 
out  in  the  world  rather  than  continue  to  live  in  the 
state  of  misery  in  which  they  are  at  present.  Did  that 
idea  ever  occur  to  you  ? — No  ; but  when  I hear  it  now, 
I think  it  would  just  be  the  thing.  They  have  no  pos- 
sible way  of  learning  anything  at  present.  The  boys 
have  no  trades. 

7862.  The  girls  at  present  only  carry  down  turf  from 
the  mountain,  and  carry  up  the  sea-weed  on  their  backs  ? 
— Yes. 

7863.  Sir  James  Caird. — I thought  you  said  some 
went  to  service  ? — No  ; I was  saying  that  the  little  girls 
•carry  down  loads  of  turf  from  the  mountains. 

7864.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  gave  the  people  there  the 
means  of  improving  their  condition  and  a knowledge  by 
which  to  do  it,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
tangible  way  of  approaching  the  difficulty  ? — It 
•certainly  would,  and  it  is  the  only  one  that  I can 


see.  I think,  of  course,  that  the  people  are  very  Oct.  27,  irrg. 
intelligent.  Mr 

7865.  They  are  not  wanting  in  intelligence? — No ; Spoule. 
they  would  be  quite  willing  to  learn,  but  the  poor  people 

have  no  opportunity  of  learning  anything.  You  would 
not  get  a good  farming  implement  there  in  the  course  of 
twenty  miles  ; they  use  some  old  things  that  they  have 
had  for  centuries. 

7866.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  seen  any  other 
part  of  the  country  in  which  you  have  been  engaged  in 
the  same  state  1—  No ; the  smaller  county  of  Cavan  was 
the  next  place  after  Galway.  The  farms  are  high,  and  the 
land  is  stony,  but  it  is  a poor  district  and  poor  people. 

7867.  It  is  poor  land? — Yes;  it  is  generally  poor 
land,  covered  with  rushes.  The  people  are  in  a back- 
ward state  of  agriculture.  You  might  travel  a long 
way  and  not  see  any  agricultural  horses  or  implements. 

7868.  In  most  other  countries  that  land  would  not  be 
cultivated  at  all? — It  might.be  better  cultivated. 

7869.  But  could  it  be  cultivated  profitably  ? — I think 

in  the  county  Cavan 

7870.  I am  speaking  of  the  particularly  poor  district? 

— In  the  south  except  the  county  Neath,  it  is  all  poor 
that  I have  seen — cold,  rushy  land.  I think  they  must 
live  for  a time  on  fish,  for  there  are  that  many  lakes,  and 
every  man  seems  to  have  a fishing  boat. 

7871.  And  they  live  upon  the  fish? — I don’t  see 
what  else  they  have  to  live  upon.  I was  there  in  the 
springtime,  and  everything  seemed  very  scarce.  No 
manner  of  provision.  There  was  nothing  about  the 
stock-yards. 

7872.  Were  the  farmers  in  a poorer  condition  than 
your  labourers  ? — Some  of  them  were,  but  not  so  badly 
off  as  the  Galway  people. 

7873.  I think  you  stated  it  was  a place  of  a different 
character  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Martin  Patterson,  of  Tullahogue,  examined. 


7874.  The  President. — You  are  a land-valuer,  I 
think,  Mr  Patterson? — Yes,  my  lord. 

7875.  You  have  acted  in  several  cases  for  the  County 
Court  Judge  of  Londonderry? — Yes. 

7876.  Aud  as  Court-valuer  for  the  settling  of  judi- 
cial rents  ? — Yes. 

7877.  And  you  are  also  a farmer? — Yes. 

7878.  A tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

7879.  How  many  years  have  you  been  engaged  in 
farming  ? — I have  been  engaged  for  perhaps  ten 
years,  but  principally  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
of  1881. 

7880.  Up  to  quite  lately  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  present 
time. 

7881.  Have  you  put  a different  value  upon  land  now 
compared  with  what  you  did  three  years  ago  ? — Yes  ; 
I put  a smaller  value  on  the  land  now  than  I did  three 
years  ago. 

7882.  What  sort  of  difference  did  you  make? — I 
believe  I would  put  15  per  cent,  less  on  land  now  than 
I would  on  the  same  land  in  1881  or  1882. 

7883.  That  is  having  regard  entirely  to  the  parti- 
cular moment ; but  dou’t  you  look  a little  backwards 
to  a certain  number  of  years  preceding  the  one  in  which 
you  act?— Yes. 

7884.  How  many  years  back  do  you  look? — It 
would  not  be  very  easy  to  fix  the  number  of  years; 
the  prices  have  been  coming  down  since  1881.  I re- 
member the  prices  most,  from  about  1872.  My  recollec- 
tion extends  as  far  back  as  that. 

7885.  Had  you  ever  your  attention  dipwn  to  what 
is  called  the  sliding  scale  of  prices? — No;  I do  not 
know  anything  about  it,  except  what  I have  seen  in 
the  newspapers. 

7886.  Have  you  thought  about  it  at  all? — I am 
a'raM  it  would  be  very  troublesome  to  work  it. 

788  (.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  fix 


a basis  ? — Yes,  and  that  it  would  give  a good  deal  of  Mr.  Martin 
trouble  in  the  working. 

7888.  Would  it  not  work  itself?  It  would  be  a 
mere  question  of  figures ; it  would  be  almost  self- 
working ? — I do  not  know  enough  about  the  system  as 
proposed  to  give  an  opinion,  but  I am  afraid  it  would 
be  very  troublesome  and  cause  expense.  The  idea  of 
its  being  self-working  has  not  come  before  me  before. 

I do  not  think  that  this  idea  would  take  with  the 
tenant  farmers.  I do  not  think  they  would  like  the 


7889.  You  told  me  you  were  a farmer  yourself ; do 
you  hold  under  a judicial  lease? — Yes ; I hold  judicial 
leases  under  two  landlords. 

7890.  When  were  they  fixed  ? — They  were  fixed  by 
agreement  out  of  Court  after  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act.  They  were  fixed  about  1882  or  1883. 

7891.  Were  they  fair  rents  then  at  the  time  they 
were  fixed  ? — Some  of  them  were  fixed  by  myself,  so 
that  I suppose  I thought  them  fair. 

7892.  Except  that  now  you  find  circumstances  differ- 
ent, is  it  difficult  to  pay  them  ? — My  farm  does  not  pay 
me  at  present. 

7893.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  question  of  the 
Purchase  Act? — Yes ; I have  been  thinking  about  it  for 
a considerable  time. 

7894.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing  for 
the  tenants  to  buy? — Yes;  I think  it  is  the  way 
that  the  land  question  will  have  to  be  disposed  of 
eventually. 

7895.  You  would  be  sorry  to  see  it  applied  to  the 
whole  of  Ireland  ? — I think  it  will  be  to  the  advantage 
of  every  one,  except  the  land  agent. 

7896.  You  think  that  if  all  the  landlords  were  bought 
out  they  would  leave  the  country,  I suppose? — No; 
I do  not  think  so.  I think  a great  many  of  the  resident 
landlords  would  remain  irrespective  of  that. 
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Oei.  27,  is jc.  7897.  Would  remain  in  their  own  demesnes? — Yes. 

Hr  Martin  7898.  But  if  the  rest  of  the  lauds  were  bought, 
Patterson.  would  there  not  be  a strong  feeling  amongst  the  people 
about  the  landlords  keeping  their  demesnes  and  resi- 
dences, which  would  comprise  a great  deal  of  land? — 
As  far  as  I know  the  country,  there  would  be  no  feeling 
of  that  kind  existing  amongst  the  people. 

7899.  Do  you  think  any  influence  exercised  for  good 
would  be  exercised  ju3t  as  well  as  if  there  was  no  change  ? 
— The  influence  of  the  landlords  has  been  decreasing  very 
much  latterly.  The  power  has  been  taken  from  them 
by  recent  legislation.  Speaking  of  that,  perhaps  I might 
suggest  that  there  is  one  question  which  ought  to  be 
dealt  with,  and  that  is  in  the  direction  of  selling  to  the 
tenants,  and  that  is  the  question  of  arterial  drainage. 
I think  it  would  be  desirable  that  something  should  be 
done  to  simplify  the  law  with  regard  to  arterial  drain- 
age, and  make  it  possible,  that  where  a farmer  wanted 
to  improve,  that  he  could  get  a fall  through  his  neigh- 
bour’s land.  The  practice  has  been  for  the  landlord  to 
step  in  and  compel  a man  who  would  not  care  when  a 
matter  of  this  sort  was  being  considered — to  compel 
him  to  do  this.  Now,  if  the  holdings  were  sold  to  the 
tenants,  that  is  a question  which  would  crop  up,  and  I 
think  the  law  should  step  in  and  make  such  provision 
that  a man  would  be  enabled  to  drain  his  land. 

7900.  What  authority  would  you  substitute  for  that 
of  the  landlord  in  looking  after  the  question  of  the 
arterial  drainage,  and  interfering  in  the  way  you  men- 
tion?— I do  not  know;  but  I think  it  might  be  so 
simple  that  every  farmer  would  take  advantage  of  the 
law. 

7901.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  pay  for  any  damage 
that  might  be  done  in  the  operation  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

7902.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  tenant  would  have  to  deal 
with  the  other  man  below  him  in  level? — Yes,  as  far  as 
the  fall  from  his  land  is  concerned. 

7903.  Lord  Milltovm. — That  might  be  for  miles? — 
Not  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

7904.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  all  events,  it  is  a difficulty 
that  you  think  could  be  solved? — Yes. 

7905.  The  President. — There  should  be  some  autho- 
rity for  supervision? — It  might  be  desirable  to  have 
some  inquiry  to  see  what  the  state  of  matters  really 
was.  There  is  just  another  question  which,  perhaps,  I 
might  refer  to,  and  that  is  the  question  of  timber.  It 
is  at  present  in  a very  unsatisfactory  state  as  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  At  present  the  tenant  has  no 
encouragement  to  plant  any  timber. 

7906.  There  was  an  Act  brought  in  with  reference 
to  this  last  year  ? — Yes ; but  I think  it  did  not  become 
law. 

7907.  Lord  Mill  town. — No.  The  Parnellites  managed 
to  squash  it  for  some  reasons  of  their  own  ? — In  case  the 
land  purchase  is  carried  out,  that  of  course  disposes  of 
it,  because  the  tenant  would  plant  as  much  as  ever  he 
liked,  but  at  present  the  tenant  cannot  plant ; in  fact, 
I want  to  plant  myself,  but  I cannot  plant  until  I know 
my  position. 

7908.  Why? — I have  no  authority  to  cut  timber  if  I 
planted  it. 

7909.  If  you  plant  yourself  you  have? — I have 
not. 

7910.  Surely  you  have? — No. 

7911.  Sir  James  Caird. — Certainly  not  in  England? 
—I  think  not.  I think  you  cannot  register  under  the 
fifteen  years’  term. 

7912.  I thought  the  judicial  term  would  have 
allowed  him  to  register  ? — The  provision  prevents  the 
landlord  cutting  timber ; but  at  the  same  time  it  gives 
the  tenant  no  power  to  touch  it,  and  so  it  must 
remain  untouched.  Neither  of  them  have  power 
to  cut  it. 

7913.  Is  that  so? — It  is  a fact,  so  far  as  I know.  I 
am  speaking  in  the  hearing  of  Judge  Neligan. 

7914.  Yes;  unless  it  is  for  a term  of  more  than 
fifteen  years? — He  cannot  register  on  a fifteen  years’ 
term,  because  that  is  not  a long  enough  time  to  allow 
the  timber  to  grow. 

7915.  The  President. — You  want  protection  for  more 


than  fifteen  years? — Yes;  so  that  I might  plant  the 
worst  places,  and  grow  timber  for  my  own  resources. 
In  a few  years  timber  will  be  very  scarce  in  our  part  of 
the  country. 

7916.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  our  Timber  Acts  the 
tenant  must  have  an  unexpired  term  of  fourteen  years 
at  the  time  he  plants.  If  he  has  he  can  register  his 
trees,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  can  cut  them. 
The  question,  then,  is  what  is  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  1881  upon  that.  Suppose  Mr.  Patterson,  who  got 
his  rent  fixed,  has  not  fourteen  years  to  run,  he  could 
not  come  under  the  Act.  It  is  an  Anti-Uniou  Act — an 
Act  of  the  old  Irish  Parliament. 

7917.  Lord  Milltovm. — I thought  the  Land  Act  pro- 
tected him? 

7918.  Witness. — A great  many  tenants  thought  that 
too,  but  they  are  mistaken. 

7919.  Lord  Milltovm. — That  is  a most  important 
suggestion.  Nothing  is  more  wanted  than  timber- 
growing. Perhaps  some  of  these  waste  lands  might  be 
utilised  ? — Yes ; banks  and  places  that  cannot  be  farmed 
at  present  should  have  timber  growing  upon  them,  and 
it  would  very  much  improve  the  places. 

7920.  Trees  grow  very  well  in  Ireland? — Yes. 

7921.  You  said  that  every  year  had  been  gradually 
getting  worse  since  1881? — Yes;  prices  are  coming 
down.- 

7922.  And  steadily,  I think  you  said.  Surely  you 
do  not  say  that  1882,  1883,  and  1884  were  worse  than 
1881? — The  prices  of  several  articles  of  produce  have 
been  coming  down  since  then. 

7923.  And  are  you  aware  that  there  was  a great  rise 
in  produce  in  1882,  1883,  1884  over  1881  ? — The  rise 
has  been  more  from  1882  than  1881.  Since  1S82 
prices  have  been  going  down.  Prices  were  lower  in 
1884. 

7924.  They  were  much  higher  than  in  1881,  at  any 
rate  ? — The  prices  of  cattle  were  not  nearly  so  high,  I 
think.  I speak  not  from  my  own  experience,  but  from 
the  news  that  is  published. 

7925.  Then,  according  to  these  tables,  prices  were 
better  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884  than  in  1881  ? 

7926.  Mr  Knipe. — You  have  got  no  profit  yourself? 
— No. 

7927.  You  lost  money  by  cattle? — I have  been 
making  money  in  other  ways,  but  if  I had  been  depend- 
ing upon  the  farm  alone  I could  not  live. 

7928.  I think  you  said  that  a settlement  of  the 
purchase  question  would  be  a settlement  of  the  whole 
affair? — That  is  my  opinion. 

7929.  Would  the  landlords  be  willing  to  sell  in  your 
locality? — Many  of  them. 

7930.  How  many  years’ purchase  would  they  take? 
— I think  our  district  is  the  only  one  where  sales  have 
been  carried  out  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Sales 
have  been  carried  out  at  from  seventeen  up  to  close  on 
twenty  years. 

7931.  What  part  of  the  country  is  that  ? — The  Cooks- 
town  district.  Mr.  Bailie  Ganges’  property  has  been 
sold.  The  Salters  estate  has  been  sold,  and  the 
Drapers  Company’s  estate.  Tho  Skinners  Company’s 
estate  is  now  offered  in  the  county  Derry. 

7932.  Where  the  landlords  are  willing  to  sell  the 
tenants  avail  themselves  of  it? — I think  the  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  buy,  and  that  it  is  only  a difference 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  about  price. 

7933.  Do  you  think  tjiat  any  other  body  could 
interfere  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  cases 
where  they  cannot  agree  about  the  price  ? — I think  it 
would  be  a desirable  thing  to  have  it  in  some  cases. 
They  are  both  standing  off.  The  landlords  are  wanting 
twenty  years’  purchase,  and  the  tenants  won’t  buy  at  a 
less,  and  neither  of  them  are  willing  to  advance  to  each 
other. 

7934.  Do  you  think  could  the  Chief  Commissioners 
be  utilised  for  that  purpose  ? — I think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  to  make  use  of  some  court,  or  of  some  means 
to  bring  them  together,  but  I do  not  know  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  do  it. 

1 935.  What  effect  would  be  produced  on  the  tenants 
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by  the  purchase  ? — I think  it  would  make  them  more 
industrious  and  more  contented. 

7936.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  they  would  spend 
more  money  on  the  farms,  and  that  they  would  employ 
more  labour? — I think  so;  I think,  with  regard  to 
purchase,  that  at  present  one-fifth  of  the  money  remains 
locked  up  with  the  Land  Commission  for  eighteen  years, 
and  that  would  be  all  the  money  perhaps  that  would 
be  coming  to  the  present  landlord,  so  that  he  has  no 
inducement  to  sell  compared  with  what  he  would  have 
if  the  whole  money  would  be  paid  him. 

7937.  Lord  Milltown. — How  do  you  get  over  that 
difficulty? — I do  not  know;  I have  heard  sugges- 
tions. 

7938.  Mr.  Ndigan. — Do  you  know  cases  in  which  it 
operated  as  an  obstacle  ? — Yes,  I do ; and  the  landlord 
looks  at  it  in  this  way.  He  says  if  I sell  there  is 
only  this  one-fifth,  of  which  I will  receive  only  3 per 
cent. 


7939.  Lord  Milltoxcn. — Do  you  think  the  land  would  Oct.  27, 1886. 
be  sufficient  security  to  the  Government  without  a ,,  J~~. 

, o ii  Tii'  i Mr.  Martin 

deposit  ? — Yes  ; I think  so.  Patterson. 

7940.  In  this  country? — Yes;  in  our  district. 

7941.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  you  said  the  landlords 
were  losing  their  influence  year  by  year? — I say  that 
it  has  been  taken  from  them. 

7942.  Do  you  think  they  would  take  so  much 
interest  in  the  tenants  as  before  the  passing  of  the  Act  ? 

— No. 

7943.  And  consequently  it  would  not  be  so  serious  a 
loss  now  as  it  would  have  been  before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  ? — I think  not ; I think  it  would  be  a loss  if 
the  landlords  went  out  of  the  country,  and  a serious  loss. 

7944.  But  there  are  quite  a number  of  landlords  who 
do  not  reside  in  this  country  at  all  ? — Yes. 

7945.  And  it  is  only  speaking  of  the  resident  land- 
lords you  are  when  you  say  that  it  would  be  a loss  to 
the  surrounding  tenants? — Yes. 


Mr.  George. Mills,  of  Carnhall,  Clogher,  examined. 


7946.  The  President. — Mr.  Mills,  you  are  a tenant 
farmer? — Yes. 

7947.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — From  Clogher. 

7948.  What  is  the  size  of  your  holding? — About 
ninety  acres. 

7949.  Is  it  under  a judicial  rent? — It  is  under  a 
lease. 

7950.  What  is  the  rent? — The  rent  is  £73  13a 

7951.  What  is  the  poor-law  valuation,  do  you  know  ? 
— Do  you  mean  the  house  and  all  ? 

7952.  Not  for  the  house  ? — I cannot  tell  that ; the 
valuation  altogether  is  £92. 

7953.  You  cannot  tell  how  much  of  that  would  be 
for  the  house? — Well,  I think  there  is  £13  ou  the 
buildings,  or  something  like  that. 

7954.  Then  the  valuation  on  the  land  would  be  about 
£79  ?— Yes. 

7955.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease? — Somewhere 
about  the  year  1840  or  1842.  I don’t  exactly  remem- 
ber the  date — about  that. 

7956.  Mr.  Neligan. — For  what  time  is  the  lease  ? 
— There  is  one  life  living  at  the  present  time. 

7957.  The  President. — Do  you  think  it  is  a higher 
rent  than  other  people  pay  for  their  holdings  ? — I believe 
if  I went  under  the  Act  of  1881  the  rent  would  be 
reduced. 

7958.  And  do  you  wish  to  come  under  the  Act  of 
1881?— Ido. 

7959.  Have  you  asked  your  landlord  to  allow  you  to 
come  under  the  Act  ? — I may  say  now  that  I believe 
the  property  is  in  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  and 
the  landlord  has  no  jurisdiction.  I might  say  that  last 
year  the  tenantry  applied  for  a reduction  to  the  Court, 
and  it  had  been  adjourned  by  the  Judge  from  one 
Thursday  to  another.  The  Receiver  before  that  had 
appointed  Tuesday  to  lift  the  rents,  and  he  came  there 
to  Clogher  to  lift  the  rents,  and  the  tenantry  thought 
that  he  had  not  a right,  or  that  it  was  not  fair  to  come 
for  the  rents  until  the  Judge  had  given  his  decision, 
and  they  did  not  pay  the  rent  to  him,  and  he  im- 
mediately had  them  all  processed. 

7960.  He  was  not  a free  agent  of  course  in  this? 
He  could  not  serve  the  process  without  the  order  of  the 
J udge  ? — Well,  I believe  he  was  under  the  rule  of  the 
Court.  I was  not  served  with  anything  myself,  be- 
cause I sent  him  the  rent. 

7961.  The  President. — Would  you  like  to  purchase 
your  holding  supposing  you  had  the  power  ? — In  what 
way  ? 

7962.  Under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes;  I would 
like  to  purchase,  but  not  at  the  present  rent. 

7963.  Would  you  like  to  have  a judicial  rent  fixed 
first?— Yes. 

7964.  Well,  if  you  had  that  rent  fixed,  how  many 


years  of  the  judicial  rent  would  you  pay  for  the  pur-  Mr  Georgo 
chase  ? — My  opinion  is  that  the  judicial  rent,  if  fixed  Mills, 
upon  the  present  prices  would  do,  but  to  fix  it  upon 
the  prices,  of  1882  would  be  quite  a different  thing. 

7965.  If  it  was  fixed  now  it  would  be  different  to 
1882  you  say?; — Yes;  on  the  present  prices  of  every 
kind  of  produce.  I would  give  more  years’  purchase 
on  that  rent  than  in  the  year  1882. 

7966.  Would  you  give  twenty  years  ? — I think  30 
per  cent,  reduction  in  produce  and  stock  has  taken 
place  from  1882.  If  it  was  fixed  now  I would  give 
more  than  I would  give  then. 

7967.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  soon  as  the  rent  is  fixed 
you  will  say  what  you  will  do? — Yes;  I think  that 
Act  will  never  work,  except  there  is  a revision  of  the 
rental  or  a compulsory  number  of  years’  purchase.  The 
landlord  and  the  tenant  I do  not  think  will  agree. 

7968.  You  are  having  some  tribunal  to  settle  it? — 

Yes ; to  settle  by  the  rental,'  and  the  years’  purchase. 

7969.  And  you  would  agree  to  that  ? — Yes ; and  the 
people  in  the  neighbourhood,  I believe,  would  be  willing 
to  buy  also. 

7970.  The  President. — What  do  you  think  your 
tenant  right  would  be  worth  now  ? — I may  tell  you  that 
I really  cannot  say;  but  I bought  in  the  year  1876, 
and  it  cost  me  £800. 

7971.  Could  you  get  that  for  it  now? — I believe  I 
could  get  the  same  if  it  was  at  a fair  rent.  I have 
made  improvements.  It  is  land  upon  which  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  whin  rock  and  stone,  and  I have  removed 
a great  many  of  them.  I believe  I could  get  the  same 
if  it  was  at  a fair  rent ; but  I do  not  know  what  I 
could  get.  I have  a statement  made  out  here  of  what  I 
got  from  cattle. 

7972.  You  may  just  tell  us  what  it  is. — We  generally 
live  here  by  raising  young  stock ; it  is  not  by  raising 
beef.  I kept  an  account  of  what  I got,  and  I find,  on 
looking  back  in  1883,  that  I got  £9  for  calves,  say  from 
twelve  to  seventeen  or  eighteen  months  old.  They  were 
calved  generally  at  about  Christmas,  and  I found  it 
was  in  April  that  these  calves  were  6old,  so  that  they 
may  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  months  old.  I got  £9  each. 

7973.  Sir  James  Gaird. — What  breed  were  they? — 

A mixture  of  shorthorns  and  Durhams,  and  different 
others.  What  I mean  to  'show  you  is,  that  I have 
always  sold  stock,  and  you  can  get  the  fall  in . prices. 

In  the  year  1884  the  average  was  £7  5s.;  in  the  year 
1885  the  average  was  £5  15s. ; and  this  year  the  aver- 
age was  £4  17s.  6 <7. 

7974.  They  are  coming  down  gradually? — Yes;  this 
is  the  worst  year  we  have  had. 

7975.  They  are  about  half  of  what  they  were  in 
1883? — Yes;  I want  to  come  to  the  sheep  and  lamb3. 

In  the  year  1883  I got  £2  6s.  a piece  for  them;  in 
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Oct.  27,  1886.  the  year  1884  I got  £1 17 s.  each  for  them ; I got  £1 19s. 

a piece  for  them  in  1885,  and  this  year  it  was  only 

£1S, 

7976.  Lord  Milltown. — In  these  figures  are  you  giv- 

ing us  the  highest  prices  ? — I am  giving  you  the  aver- 
age ; and  then  I say  that  butter  in  that  year 

7977.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  the  year  1883? — Yes; 

I believe  butter  would  average  Is.  2 d.  I got  as  high 
as  Is.  5d.,  and  lid.  for  the  lowest;  but  there  was  more 
sold  at  lid  than  Is.  5d.,  because  at  the  time  it  is  plenty 
it  is  cheapest.  As  far  as  I know,  it  would  average  Is.  2 d. 

7978.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is.  2d.  per  pound? — Yes; 
while  I sold  it  in  the  market  at  home.  I send  it  now 
to  a merchant  in  Liverpool,  and  I believe  it  will  aver- 
age lOd 

7979.  You  have  not  got  the  prices  in  the  intermediate 
years  ? — No.  I would  also  say  that  I have  seen  butter 
in  the  Clogher  market,  which  is  the  next  market  to  me, 
sold  at  4 d.  However,  I believe  I make  a good  article 
of  butter,  and  always  got  the  best  prices. 

7980.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  price  now? — I 
got  12 \d.  on  Friday  week. 

7981.  That  was  more  than  you  got  this  time  last 
year  ? — No ; I think  I got  that  price. 

7982.  The  President. — You  say  that  the  average  is 
10 d.  ?— I say  that  I send  it  to  a merchant  in  Liverpool, 
and  that  I believe  it  will  average  lOd,  that  is  about  a 
month  ago ; but  I sold  a lot  of  it  at  8 d.  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July.  We  have  more  of  it  then  than  now,  of 
course,  and  there  was  a great  deal  I got  8 d.  and  9 d.  and 
9 \d.  for ; but  I think  in  the  season  it  will  average  lOd 
I am  on  the  outside  when  I say  that ; and  now  with 
regard  to  flax,  I may  say  that  in  the  year  1883  I got 
8s.  9 d.  per  stone  for  flax,  and  this  year  I sold  it  for 
5s.  6 d.  per  stone. 

7983.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  got  grass  seed  ? — Yes ; 
but  we  do  not  save  it  in  our  neighbourhood. 

7984.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  it  your  impression  that 
the  proper  way  to  fix  rent  would  be  on  the  prices  as 
they  now  exist  1 — Well,  I am  afraid  that  we  are  not 
going  to  have  an  improvement.  I think  it  is  the  impres- 
sion that  it  should  be  fixed  on  the  present  prices,  because 
I see  even  lately  in  this  town  top  butchers  have  adver- 
tised to  sell  meat  from  4 d.  to  6d.,  and  the  best  joints, 
and  the  best  part  of  the  meat  for  4 d. ; I think  it  was  a 
thing  we  never  saw  before. 

7985.  Suppose  beef  goes  up  within  the  next  fifteen 
years,  do  you  think  the  butchers  will  continue  to  sell  at 
that  ? — No. 

7986.  But  you  should  pay  the  same  rent  whether  it 
went  up  or  not  ? — No. 

7987.  But  I thought  you  proposed  that  the  judicial 
rent  should  be  fixed  on  the  present  prices  ?— I do  not 
see  my  way  to  believe  that  the  prices  will  go  up. 

7988.  So  you  say ; but  you  say  that  for  fifteen  years 
to  come  they  should  be  fixed  on  the  prices  which  prevail 
at  this  moment? — My  impression  is  that  we  want 
peasant  proprietary  in  this  country. 

7989.  That  is  another  thing? — I am  looking  at  the 
rental,  and  if  you  do  not  fix  the  rental  to  get  that  peasant 


proprietary  and  reduce  the  present  rents,  they  won’t 
work,  and  you  will  have  the  country  in  a turmoil. 

7990.  Unless  they  get  the  land  very  cheap  they  will 
not  buy  ? — They  could  not  pay.  I believe  stock  are 
reduced  at  least  30  per  cent.;  and  I say  the  rents,  unless 
they  are  reduced  according  to  that  amount,  cannot  be 
paid,  and  I believe  if  the  country  has  not  something 
done  for  it  it  will  not  be  settled. 

7991.  And  there  is  a general  desire  to  buy  on  the 
part  of  tenants? — Yes. 

7992.  But  they  won’t  buy  unless  the  rent  is  some- 
thing further  reduced  ? — They  would  not.  I would 
buy  myself  if  the  rent  was  fixed  on  the  present  prices ; 
at  a reasonable  rate,  I would  be  glad  to  buy. 

7993.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  these  figures  and  the 
prices  of  cattle  for  the  last  four  years,  you  must  have 
found  a great  deal  more  difficulty  in  finding  the  rent  ? — 
I could  not  do  it  except  I had  something  past  me. 

7994.  And  produce  is  reduced  as  much  as  cattle  ? — 
Yes,  I may  say  so.  I may  say  that  oats  are  sold  for 
6 d.  and  Id.  per  stone. 

7995.  You  never  remember  them  much  lower? — Ido 
not,  and  there  is  a great  loss  in  the  harvest  owing  to 
the  late  rain. 

7996.  Have  the  landlords  in  your  locality  given 
reductions  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — One  or  two  of  them 
have  given  reductions,  but  not  generally. 

7997.  It  is  not  general? — There  are  two,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

7998.  Are  the  rents  fairly  well  paid? — As  far  as  I 
know. 

7999.  And  a good  feeling  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — I do  not  know  anything  of  that.  Upon 
the  property  on  which  I am  they  must  be  paid,  or  the 
receiver  will  serve  a process  and  writs  for  the  half  year’s 
rent.  In  that  particular  case  in  which  I told  you  about 
serving  the  process  I know  plenty  of  them  had  to 
borrow  the  money  to  give  it  to  the  landlord. 

8000.  They  had  not  got  it  themselves  ? — No,  they 
had  not. 

8001.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  estate  is  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery? — Yes;  we  thought  it  very  hard  that  he 
would  not  wait  until  the  Judge  gave  his  decision  before 
he  got  the  rent. 

8002.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  the  quantity  of  cattle 
coming  from  America,  do  you  think  the  prospect  in  the 
future  is  a very  bright  one  ? — I am  rather  afraid  it  will 
get  worse.  I wish  the  prices  would  get  up.  A little 
additional  rent  would  not  signify  if  we  got  the  prices 
we  used  formerly  to  get. 

8003.  What  effect  do  you  think  it  would  produce 
upon  the  tenants  if  they  were  assisted  to  become 
owners  of  the  land  ? — What  do  you  mean  ? 

8004.  If  they  became  the  owners  would  they  be- 
come more  industrious  ? — I believe  if  every  man  owned 
his  little  farm  that  he  would  take  better  care  and 
improve  the  land,  and  that  the  country  would  be  in  a 
better  state,  and  that  there  would  be  no  sedition  at  all. 
That  is  the  root  and  branch  of  all  the  difficulties  we 
have — that  is  my  opinion. 


Mr.  William  Richey,  of  Clogher,  examined. 


Mr.  William  8005.  The  President. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer  ? — 
Richey.  Yes. 

8006.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — From  the  south 
part  of  this  county,  Clogher.  Cloghermore  is  the  town- 
land. 

8007.  You,  I believe,  have  some  evidence  which  you 
can  give  us  ?— -Yes. 

8008.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? We  hold  about 
forty-five  Irish  acres. 

8009.  How  many  statute  acres? — About  seventy  or 
upwards.  It  is  all  the  Irish  acres  in  our  neighbourhood. 

8010.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — Yes. 

8011.  And  what  is  the  judicial  rent? — I will  give 


you  the  amount  of  the  two  holdings : the  one  is 
£21  10s.,  and  the  other  .£19  10s. 

8012.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  old  rent? — It 
was  very  high ; the  £19  10s.  one  was  £28. 

8013.  The  President. — And  what  was  the  other? — 
The  other  was  £31. 

8014.  When  were  they  fixed?  — They  were  fixed 
shortly  after  the  Land  Act  was  passed. 

8015.  And  do  you  think  they  were  fair  rents  then? 
— There  was  one  of  them  was  very  fair.  It  was  left  to 
arbitration  between  the  landlord  and  tenant — that  was 
the  £28  holding — and  we  had  to  fight  a battle  in  the 
other  case.  He  made  the  terms  himself,  and  we  agreed 
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to  it.  He  left  one  to  be  arbitrated.  It  was  not  tried 
at  the  Commission  Court  at  all. 

8016.  Did  you  go  into  the  Land  Court  with  the 
other  ? — No ; it  was  left  to  the  landlord  himself. 

8017.  Was  it  confirmed  by  the  Court? — Yes. 

8018.  You  think  on  the  whole  that  they  were  fair? 
— I think  one  was  fair,  but  I think  he  dealt  hardly 
with  us  in  the  case  of  the  other.  We  did  not  like  to 
go  into  law. 

8019.  Do  you  find  a difficulty  in  paying  the  rent 
now? — Now,  we  do. 

8020.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  valued,  that 
they  would  be  put  so  high? — I think  not,  especially 
the  other  farm. 

8021.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  say  what  year  they 
were  fixed  in  ? — It  was  in  1882,  I think. 

8022.  The  President. — Would  you  like  to  become 
the  owner  of  the  farm? — Well,  I would  not  like  to  pay 
from  year  to  year  more  than  two-thirds  of  what  I pay 
at  the  present  time,  I do  not  think  I would  be  able 
to  do  it. 

8023.  Would  you  buy  if  you  got  the  rent  reduced  to 
two-thirds  of  what  it  is  ? — Ye3,  if  I thought  I could 
manage  it. 

8024.  Mr.  Neligan. — Such  a price  as  would  leave 
you  to  pay  about  two-thirds  of  the  present  rent? — I 
would  not  like  to  engage  for  more  than  that. 

8025.  The  President. — Do  you  think  you  could  sell 
your  tenant-right  if  you  tried  ? — I do  not  know  what 
the  result  would  be  about  that. 

8026.  I mean,  do  you  think  you  could  sell  your 
tenant  right? — I might  or  I might  not.  There  are 
some  men  who  may  have  some  money,  and  perhaps 
they  might  buy.  If  my  farm  lay  into  another,  and  the 
man  had  a little  cash  about  him,  I might  sell ; but  if 
not,  I could  not  sell  to  any  advantage. 

8027.  Did  you  buy  ? — Yes ; I bought  one  farm. 

8028.  Which  ? — The  .£28  farm. 

8029.  What  did  you  pay  for  that  ? — I paid  £240  or 
£245.  The  agent  said  at  the  time  he  would  get  the 
landlord  to  reduce  the  rent — that  was  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase. 

8030.  What  time  did  you  buy? — About  ten  years 
ago. 

8031.  The  year  1876'?— Yes. 

8032.  Is  there  any  particular  point  upon  which  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  ? — No ; I do  not  think  there  is. 
It  is  only  a couple  of  days  since  I had  any  knowledge 
that  I was  coming  here. 

8033.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  borrow  money  to 
buy  this  tenaut  right  yourself  ? — Yes. 

8034.  What  did  you  pay  for  it  ? — I got  it  off  a man 
who  did  not  charge  me  anything. 

8035.  Did  he  lend  you  the  money  without  any 
interest  ? — He  did.  I have  paid  it  back,  but  latterly  I 
have  found  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  make  ends 
meet. 

8036.  Did  you  manage  to  pay  £240  ? — Part  of  it  I 
had,  and  I borrowed. 

8037 . Then  you  made  something  out  of  it  ? — There 
were  a couple  of  years  it  held  its  own  fairly. 

8038.  I suppose  you  thought  it  was  a desirable  thing 
to  get  the  land  at  that  rate  ? — I was  buoyed  up  by  the 
agent,  who  said  he  would  make  the  landlord  reduce  it ; 
but  when  I made  the  purchase  he  declined  to  do  so,  or 
until  the  law  made  him. 

8039.  You  thought  he  would  make  a reduction? — 
res;  the  agent  told  me  so;  in  fact,  he  was  a very 
troublesome  tenant  who  had  it  before,  and  he  was  pro- 
cessed each  year,  and  they  were  very  glad  to  get  rid  of 
him,  and  I suppose  to  encourage  me  to  do  it  he  said 
that. 

8040.  What  is  the  poor-law  valuation?— £21  10s 

8041.  On  the  two? — No;  on  one. 

8042.  On  the  £28  one  ? — Yes ; that  includes  the 
house  and  offices  belonging  to  the  land. 

8043.  On  one  of  them  you  pay  £19  10s.  1— Yes. 

8044  And  that  valuation  is  £21,  10s.  on  the  house 

and  land?— Yes. 


8045.  Probably  about  the  same  as  your  rent  ? — There  0cl' S7’ 1SS& 

is  not  much  difference.  Mr.  william 

8046.  Would  you  like  to  purchase  for  the  sake  of  Richey, 
being  the  owner,  or  for  the  sake  of  getting  a reduction  ? 

— Well,  both.  I do  not  mind  being  the  owner,  if  I 
can  only  live  comfortably  and  pay  the  servants  properly. 

8047.  If  your  judicial  rent  was  a low  one  ? — I do  not 
mind  whom  I give  the  money  to. 

8048.  Is  that  the  general  feeling? — I think  they 
would  rather  be  the  owner  if  they  got  it  at  a moderate 
price — if  they  got  it  at  a price  that  they  can  pay — the 
landlords  are  asking  twenty  years’  purchase,  and  extra- 
vagant demands  like  that. 

8049.  If  instead  of  having  it  at  a judicial  rent,  they 
had  to  pay  some  premium,  would  they  give  something 
over  and  above  for  becoming  owners  i — I dare  say  they 
might. 

8050.  They  do  not  care  very  much  about  it? — In 
fact,  a man  under  a judicial  rent  is  practically  the  owner 
so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent.  You  would  not  gain  very 
much  from  being  the  owner. 

8050a.  What  the  people  look  for  must  is  a reduction 
in  the  rent? — Yes;  that  is  my  opinion.  That  is  the 
opinion  about  my  neighbourhood. 

8051.  And  you  would  not  give  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  what  you  are  paying  now,  because  you  think 
you  would  not  be  able  to  pay  more  ? — There  is  a back- 
ward tendency  that  is  very  discouraging. 

8052.  Of  course,  we  ought  to  look  forward;  of  course, 
we  must  remember  that  by-and-by  when  prices  get  up 
it  won’t  be  so  easy  to  get  land  as  it  is  now  ? — If  prices 
do  get  up,  it  would  be  better  than  a reduction  in  the 
rent.  But  we  have  to  sell  our  flax  for  a moiety ; about 
5s.  is  the  average  per  stone,  or  5s.  3 d. 

8053.  Is  that  owing  to  the  bad  seasons,  that  the 
price  of  flax  is  not  what  it  should  be  ? — I do  not  know 
that  the  quality  is  so  bad,  but  the  produce  is  worse  this 
year. 

8054.  But  Irish  flax  can  hold  its  own  with  foreign 
flax? — I have  not  seen  foreign  flax,  but  I have  not 
seen  flax  so  low  before,  and  we  had  a little  flax  every 
year. 

8055.  Plax  is  rather  an  exhaustive  crop  on  the  land  ? 

— Well,  if  a man  gives  the  land  a proper  rotation  when 
the  time  comes  round,  it  is  fit  to  bear  a crop  again. 

8056.  Do  you  till  your  land? — Yes;  we  live  by 
tillage,  and  we  rear  calves,  and  do  a little  of  every- 
thing. 

8057.  You  rear  calves  ? — Yes. 

8058.  Your  prices  have  hit  you  very  hard  ? — Yes  ; 
prices  are  nearly  50  per  cent,  lower. 

8059.  They  are  not  lower  than  than  thirty-five  years 
ago  ? — I do  not  mind  at  all  about  that. 

8060.  But  they  got  up  after  that  ? — It  is  well  to  hold 
out  some  comfort  to  us. 

8061.  Is  that  the  result  of  American  importation  ? — 

Yes  ; it  is  increasing  every  day. 

8062.  No;  but  it  is  falling  off? — They  have  more 
facilities  now  than  formerly  ; at  least  we  hear  so. 

8063.  Importation  has  fallen  off  to  the  extent  of 
twonty  millions  a year  ? — It  has  no  effect  upon  us  so 
far. 

8064.  But  there  are  good  times  coming ; wait  a little 
longer  ? — I hope  so. 

8065.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  the  tenant  farmers  depend 
very  much  on  flax  for  making  up  their  rents  ? — Yes ; 

I remember  my  father  going  to  Aughnacloy,  going 
to  the  market  there,  and  bringing  home  money  enough 
to  pay  the  rent. 

8066.  Is  the  same  quality  sold  for  5b.  or  6s.  a stone 
now  ? — Yes ; and  I remember  my  father  getting 
13s.  6d.  a stone  for  it. 

8067.  How  many  years  ago  is  that? — Twelve  or 
fifteen  years  ago. 

8068.  That  is  a very  great  reduction? — Yes,  one 
year  it  rose  to  that  price,  and  I believe  that  was  not 
even  the  top  of  the  market. 

8069.  And  of  course  it  is  a serious  loss  to  the  farmers 
that  great  reduction  ? — In  fact  in  our  district  we  depend 
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Oet.  ii,  \m.  generally  upon  the  flax  and  pigs  to  meet  the  landlord’s 
Mr.  William  cla™- 

Richey,  8070.  It  is  said  that  the  flax  is  very  severe  on  the 

land  ? — Yes,  it  said  that  the  flax  is  very  severe  on  the 
land. 

8071.  Is  that  your  opinion1? — I do  not  know;  I 
think  there  is  more  talk  about  it  than  anything  else. 

8072.  Speaking  of  the  cattle  that  you  rear  on  the 
farm,  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what  reduction  there 
has  been  on  that  class  of  cattle  for  the  last  sir  years  ? 
— About  a third  of  the  price  lower  than  I have  seen 
them  for  the  last  few  years.  It  was  that  way  last  year, 
and  this  year  is  worse  than  last  year.  On  some  classes 
of  cattle  it  is  a half. 

8073.  And  with  regard  to  oats  7-*— We  always  use  up 
our  .oats  with  feeding. 

8074.  You  have  no  wheat  ? — We  do  not  grow.  • 

8075.  Prices  are  so  low. that  it  would  not  pay-? — Yes. 

8076.  Potatoes  are  low? — Potatoes  do  not  vary  so 
much  as  other  crops.  I have  seen  them  very  cheap 
before. 

8077.  It  is  more  difficult  to  make  up  rents  this  year 


than  before? — Yes;  the  farmers  are  on  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy  if  something,  is  not  done. 

8078.  The  people  in  your  locality  would  buy? — Yes ; 
if  they  got  something  to  encourage  them  they  would — 
some  little  stimulus. 

8079.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be-  willing 
to  sell  ? — I think  they  would.  So  long  as  they  are  able 
to  hold  their  own,  they  will  do  so.  That  is  my  opinion. 

8080.  That  is  what  you  would  do  in  their  place  ?— I 
suppose  no  better  could  be  put  in  their  place. 

8081.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  any  greater  grievance 
to  the  landlord,  if  the  Commission  should  interfere  with 
regard  to  the  price  to  be  paid  by  a purchasing  tenant 
than  it  was  in  fixing  his  rent  ? — It  is  just  the  same.  I 
know  the  men  are  willing  to  pay  if  they  can,  and  I know 
landlords  who  .give  of  their  own  accord  20  per  cent, 
reduction. 

8082.  On  the  judicial  rent? — Yes. 

8083.  And  there  is  a good  feeling  between  the  land- 
lords and  the  tenants  ? — Yes  ; and  it  did  any  amount 
to  create  a good  feeling ; others  would  not  do  it — they 
would  have  their  pound  of  flesh. 


[Inquiry  Adjourned.] 
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THIRTEENTH  DAY,  THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  28th,  1886. 

BELFAST. 


Commissioners  present: — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper;  Right  Hon.  The  Earl  of  Milltown  ; 
Sir  James  Caird  ; Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry  ; and  Mr.  Knipe. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Boyd  examined. 


8084.  The  President. — Mr  Boyd,  you  are  a Presby- 
terian minister,  I think  3 — Yea 

8085.  Where  do  you  reside  3 — I reside  at  Ballycastle. 

8086.  And  you  have  turned  your  attention,  I be- 
lieve, to  tbe  question  of  purchase  by  tenants  3 — Yes. 

8087.  You  are  in  favour  of  that  movement,  and  you 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing  for  the  tenants  if  they 
were  to  buy  largely  3 — Yes,  a very  good  thing. 

8088.  And  I suppose  you  have  considered  the 
subject  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  carefully? — I have 
considered  it. 

8089.  Do  you  think  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  to  become  the  owners  of  their  farms? — 
Very  generally.  In  fact,  I would  say  that  there  is  a 
universal  desire  on  their  part  to  become  owners. 

8090.  Of  course,  you  know  that  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  there  is  a probability  at  the  same  time 
that  the  rents  would  be  lowered,  or  rather  I should  say 
•of  the  amount  of  the  yearly  payment.  Do  you  think 
that  the  desire  to  buy  is  caused  by  a wish  to  have 
(their  rents  reduced,  or  by  a wish  to  become  proprietors 
of  their  holdings  3 — It  is  a wish  to  become  proprietors, 
an  the  first  place,  and  also  to  lower  the  yearly  payment 
in  connection  with  it. 

8091.  Is  there  any  suggestion  you  wish  to  make  to 
<us  by  means  of  which  the  operations  of  the  Act  would 
be  facilitated,  or  any  hindrance  which  you  think 
could  be  removed  3 — I think  that,  without  doing  any 
injustice  to  the  landlords,  which  I would  be  very 
unwilling  to  do,  that  the  tenants  should  have  power 
to  purchase  their  property,  receiving  such  advances 
from  the  Government  as  would  enable  them  to  do  it 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  landlord. 

8092.  You  mean  that  there  should  be  compulsory 
purchase  3 — Yes. 

8093.  How  would  you  fix  the  rate? — I would  fix 
the  purchase  of  such  an  amount,  as  considering  the 
advantage  that  the  tenant  would  have  in  getting  the 
loan  from  the  Government,  that  the  landlord  would  not 
suffer  much  if  anything. 

8094.  That  would  be  about  twenty-four  years’  pur- 
chase, would  it  not? — I think  that  twenty  years’  purchase 
would  meet  that. 

8095.  That  is  supposing  the  landlord  was  able  to 
invest  at  4 per  cent.,  and  calculating  the  outgoings 
on  the  estate  at  20  per  cent.? — Yes. 

8096.  Are  the  outgoings  of  the  landlord  on  the 
estate  quite  as  much  as  that,  do  you  think  3 — I think 
the  landlord  would  be  compensated  by  receiving 
twenty  years’  purchase.  • 

8097.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  the  rental? — On  a fair  rent. 

8098.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  represents 
the  purchase  the  landlord  should  receive? — Perhaps 
the  landlord  would  have  to  suffer  a little,  but  consider- 
ing the  altered  circumstances  of  the  times,  it  would  not 
be  doing  him  an  injustice. 

8099.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  would  be 
able  to  invest  their  money  at  4 per  cent.? — I do  not 
know,  but  considering  the  history  of  the  past  and  the 
present  change  of  prices,  they  should  be  very  well 

satisfied. 

8100.  Are  there  many  of  the  landlords  of  your 
acquaintance  whom  you  know,  or  who  reside  in  your 
neighbourhood,  at  all  willing  to  sell  ? — I do  not  know 
°ny  of  them  who  would  be  willing  to  sell  in  the 
north.  They  might  sell  isolated  farms.  There  is  one 
case  in  which  they  are  anxious  to  sell. 

8101.  Would  they  sell  in  that  case  at  twenty  years? 
—I  think  if  they  offered  at  twenty  that  the  trustees 
of  the  property  would  be  glad. 

°102.  Is  it  a private  estate  ? — Yes. 


8103.  In  the  hands  of  trustees? — Yes,  and  they  are  Kcv.  Wm.  G. 
extremely  anxious,  but  the  tenants  are  only  offering  Boy'1- 
sixteen  years’  purchase. 

8104.  And  do  you  think  that  the  tenants  hold  out 
and  hang  back  in  the  hopes  of  something  being  done 
that  will  give  them  better  terms? — Yes,  tenants  are 
hoping  for  better  terms.  But  I do  not  go  in  for  doing 
any  injustice  to  either  party.  I would  say  nineteen 
or  twenty  years’  purchase. 

8105.  On  the  judical  rent? — On  a fair  rent! 

8106.  Which  I suppose  would  be  the  judicial  rent  in 
this  case? — I presume  so.  But  in  connection  with 
that,  I may  say  that  I consider  that  legislature  should 
be  retrospective  concerning  those  who  purchased  under 
the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881. 

8107.  So  as  to  put  them  on  the  same  footing  with 
the  other  tenants? — Yes;  and  I wish  to  state  my  reasons 
for  that.  I unfortunately  hold  a farm  of  90  acres. 

I was  compelled  to  take  a lease.  In  1S70  I purchased 
under  what  was  theu  called  the  Bright  clauses.  I did 
not  receive  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money.  I gave 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  £2500,  and  I got  only 
£1552  from  the  Board  of  Works.  They  did  not  give  me 
two-thirds,  as  I thought  they  would  have  done.  There 
was  a fine  house,  and  the  valuer  did  not  value  it  as 
high  as  the  landlord  did,  and  that  gave  me  a high  rent. 

I have  to  pay  5 per  cent.,  which  makes  me  now  have 
a very  heavy  rent  to  pay.  It  costs  me  £135.  Now, 

I am  not  an  isolated  case.  I know  other  persons  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  who  are  in  similar  circum- 
stances. In  the  year  1870  it  was  not  anticipated  that 
there  should  be  such  a change  in  the  circumstances 
of  farming,  so  they  were  very  anxious  to  hold  iu 
perpetuity,  and  would  give  almost  any  money  for  it. 

And  those  who  purchased  at  that  time  are  placed  at 
a disadvantage — those  who  had  the  moral  courage  to 
purchase. 

8108.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  did  it  require  moral 
courage  ? — It  required  moral  courage  to  invest  so  large 
a sum  of  money — twenty-five  years’  purchase. 

8109.  I thought  perhaps  you  meant  in  the  face  of 
public  opinion  ? — No.  They  had  the  courage  to  give 
twenty-five  years’  purchase,  and  they  were  encouraged 
to  do  so,  because  the  times  were  apparently  good.  But 
the  times  changed,  and  they  are  now  in  great  difficulty, 
and  have  great  difficulty'  in  meeting  their  demands. 

8110.  How  would  you  propose  that  you  should  be 

on  the  same  footing  as  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? 

Not  that  I should  receive  more  money,  but  that  my 
yearly  payment  would  be  for  forty-nine  years,  which 
was  proposed  under  the  Ashbourne  Act.  I mean  that, 
instead  of  paying  in  thirty-five  years,  I should  pay  in 
forty-nine  years,  and  get  the  advantage  of  the  lowering 
of  the  interest.  Those  who  purchase  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  pay  only  3£  per  cent. 

8111.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  present  term  is  thirty-five 
years?— Yes,  that  is  the  time  in  which  it  is  to  be 
paid.  I represent  a large  number  who  came  under  the 
Act  of  1870.  There  were  upwards  of  800  tenants,  and 
under  the  Act  of  1881  I do  not  know  how  many  there 
were. 

8112.  The  President. — You  think  that  this  payment 
of  yours,  or  the  remainder  of  it,  should  be  spread  over 
forty-nine  years  ? — Yes. 

8113.  You  would  not  ask  for  anything  else? — Per- 
sonally, I do  not  ask  anything  of  course,  and  they 
would  allow  us  the  advantage  of  the  decreased  interest 
of  3|  per  cent. 

8114.  Lord  Milltown. — How  much  do  you  pay  ? — 3£ 
per  cent,  interest  and  1£  per  cent,  capital.  That  is  5 
per  cent. 
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8115.  One  and  a half  per  cent,  sinking  fund? — Yes. 

8116.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Of  course,  if  the  repay- 
ment was  extended  to  forty-nine  years,  that  would  be  the 
result? — It  would  bring  me  down  below  £20  a year, 
which  would  be  a matter  of  importance.  There  is  a 
farmer  beside  me  struggling  under  the  same  circum- 
stances. He  is  only  a farmer,  and  he  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  getting  along. 

8117.  The  President. — You  say  that  you  and  many 
others  were  willing  then  to  give  twenty-five  years’ 
purchase  ? — Yes,  but  the  times  were  good  then. 

8118.  It  is  because  of  the  fall  in  prices  that  yon 
think  you  should  only  give  twenty  years’  purchase  now  ? 
Yes ; exactly  so — nineteen  or  twenty. 

8119.  That  was  before  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was 
passed? — Yes;  before  the  Land  Act  of  1870. 

8120.  That  was  before  the  judicial  rents?— Yes. 

8121.  Were  not  rents  higher  in  those  days? — Yes. 

8122.  That  would  represent  thirty  years’  purchase 
of  the  present  rents? — Yes. 

8123.  And  yet  people  would  give  that  price  ? — Times 
were  good  then.  I got  £5  per  cwt.  for  flax,  and  you 
will  buy  the  same  now  for  less  than  £3. 

8124.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  state  to  us 
yourself,  or  on  behalf  of  any  one  in  whom  you  are 
interested  ? — I wish  to  speak  with  regard  to  the  lease- 
holders. 

8125.  Do  you  know  many  cases  of  leaseholders? — 

I do ; a large  number. 

8126.  They  are,  I suppose,  good  farmers,  hard- 
working, industrious  men  ?— I believe  that  in  the  world 
there  are  none  more  so. 

8127.  We  have  already  heard  them  described  as  the 
cream  of  the  country — the  cream  of  the  tenants? — 
Yes. 

8128.  Do  you  know  many  cases  in  which  they  pay 
rents  that  are  higher  than  the  judicial  rents? — I have  a 
brother  who  was  compelled  to  purchase  a farm.  Ho 
advanced  money  to  a neighbour.  The  landlord  had 
compelled  that  tenant  to  take  a lease  for  thirty-one  years. 
The  Ordnance  Survey  Valuation  was  £70,  and  he  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  £150  a year  rent. 

8129.  Lord  Milltovm. — How  did  he  compel  him  ? — 
He  should  either  do  that  or  give  up  the  farm.  It  was 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  where  I was  bom,  and 
the  people  had  lived  there  for  generations.  This  was 
the  case  of  a man  who  had  bought  the  property,  and 
who  wished  to  make  money  out  of  it. 

8130.  The  President. — It  was  on  the  tenant’s  own 
improvements  ? — Yes. 

8131.  That  the  rent  was  raised  ? — Yes ; I knew  that 
farm  to  be  let  at  5s.  or  6s.  an  acre,  and  it  is  now  let  at 
30s.  an  acre. 

8132.  Lord  Milltovm. — He  could  have  got  that  lease 
broken  under  the  provisions  of  the  A'ct  of  1881  ? — No, 
.he  could  not. 

8133.  Why  not? — He  was  a very  wise,  worldly  man 
— the  landlord — and  he  could  not  have  done  it. 

8134.  If  the  provisions  of  the  lease  were  unreason- 
able, he  could? — Yes,  but  the  lease  was  granted  before 
the  yoar  1870  - before  the  passing  of  that  Land  Act. 

I see. 

8135.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  these 
leaseholders  would  be  content  if  they  were  brought 
under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I do  not  understand  you. 

8136.  Would  they  be  content  if  they  were  brought 

under  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  had  power 
to  appear  before  the  Land  Court  and  have  a judicial 
rent  fixed? — Yes;  I would  make  a distinction  not  to 
do  any  injustice  to  the  landlord.  I consider,  with 
regard  to  those  who  have  leases,  that  those  who  took  it 
as  it  stood  and  those  who  had  tenant  right  in  it,  are  not 
in  the  same  position.  The  man  who  took  it  without 
any  tenant  right  has  not  the  same  right  to  come  under 
the  Act  of  1881  as  he  otherwise  would 

81 37.  In  case  of  no  tenant  right  having  been  paid  ? 
— Being  enjoyed  or  paid  for. 

8138.  You  think  that  a line  should  be  drawn  be- 
tween the  two  cases  ? — I consider  so. 

8139.  I suppose  the  Commissioners  would  take  that 


into  account  in  their  adjustment  of  the  rent,  and  in 
that  case  probably  not  lower  the  man’s  rent? — I am 
sorry  to  say  that  the  Commissioners,  as  a rule,  paid 
very  little  attention  to  either  the  tenant  right  or 
improvements. 

8140.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commissioners  valued 
on  a man’s  own  improvements  ? — I think  they  did  not 
give  an  allowance  for  a man’s  improvements,  as  they 
should  have  done. 

8141.  Of  course,  it  was  their  intention  to  do  so,  but 
they  did  not  always  succeed  in  doing  it? — Whether 
they  intended  or  not,  I know  that  they  did  not  succeed. 

8142.  Because  they  were  bound  by  the  Act  not  to 
value  a man’s  own  improvements,  you  know. — Yes. 

8143.  You  draw  the  line  where  no  tenant  right  was 
given  ? — Where  none  existed  or  was  purchased. 

8144.  Sir  James  Gaird. — The  tenant  not  being 
previously  an  occupying  farmer? — Yes;  previous  to 
getting  the  lease. 

8145.  The  President. — Have  you  seen  much  of  the 
labouring  population  ? — Yes,  I have. 

8146.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  any  benefit 
from  the  landlords  ? — They  have  not. 

8147.  I suppose  that  the  landlord  living  upon  his 
property  employs  a good  many  men? — He  does  not 
employ  more  as  a general  rule  than  the  farmers ; and 
as  a general  rule  he  does  not  pay  as  much  wages  as  the 
farmer.  As  a general  rule  too,  he  does  not  get  so  much 
work  out  of  them.  He  gets  his  labour  cheaper,  but  at 
the  same  time  he  gets  less  work  for  his  money. 

8148.  You  do  not  think  that,  with  regard  to  charities, 
or  education,  or  building  cottages,  or  things  of  that 
sort,  that  the  departure  of  the  landlords  would  be  a 
loss  to  the  country — that  it  would  be  a loss  to  the 
country  if  they  were  to  leave? — Certainly,  from  my 
experience  I would  say  that  they  would  not,  for  as  a 
rule  the  landlords  were  anxious  to  put  down  the  build- 
ing of  cottier  houses.  He  did  not  wish  a labourer’s 
cottage  to  be  on  his  property  till  lately. 

8149.  He  used  to  drive  them  off? — Yes,  owing  to 
the  Poor  Law  system.  He  did  not  wish  to  have  the 
poor  congregating  upon  his  property. 

8150.  Of  course,  you  only  speak  of  the  place  within 
your  own  knowledge  ? — That  is  my  knowledge  of  a large 
district  of  country  where  I was  born,  where  I have  a 
large  acquaintance,  and  where  I am  now  settled. 
When  a tenant  went  to  the  office,  one  of  the  first  things 
was  “you  must  put  down  all  the  cottier  houses.”  That 
is  my  experience. 

8151.  Lord  Milltovm. — That  is  your  experience,  is 
it,  Mr  Boyd  ? — It  is. 

8152.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  a particular  instance  in 
which  this  happened  ? — I have  known  many. 

8153.  You  have  known  many  ? — Yes,  not  lately. 

8154.  How  long  ago? — Until  the  lowering  of  the 
franchise. 

8155.  Until  the  lowering  of  the  franchise? — Yes. 

8156.  Until  last  year? — Yes. 

8157.  That  is  pretty  nearly  ill  your  life  up  to  this  ? 
—Yes. 

8158.  That  was  the  invariable  rule?— It  was  the 
general  rule — I do  not  say  that  it  was  the  invariable 
rule. 

8159.  If  a tenant  took  a farm,  it  was  a condition 
that  he  was  not  to  have  any  labourers’  cottages? — 
Yes. 

8160.  How  was  he  expected  to  work  his  land  ? — The 
farmer  who  lives  next  to  me  wished  to  build  a house  for 
his  own  old  aged  father,  and  they  would  not  allow  him 
to  build  it,  lest  it  should  become  a labourer’s  cottage. 

8161.  His  father  would  not  b6  a labourer  ? — No. 

8162.  The  objection  was  to  putting  another  house  on 
the  holding? — Yes,  and  that  the  house  would  in  the 
course  of  time  be  a labourer’s  cottage. 

8163.  It  might  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

8164.  Is  it  the  only  instance  you  know? — No. 

8165.  Because  that  appears  to  be  intelligible  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  not  to  wish  to  have  two  dwelling- 
houses  on  the  same  farm  ? — I could  give  many 
instances. 
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8166.  At  any  rate  you  state  that  that  is  your 
opinion  of  the  landowners  of  this  country  ? — Yes,  until 
lately. 

8167.  Until  last  year  ? — Yes. 

8168.  I suppose  that  the  fact  of  the  labourer  having 
a vote  has  greatly  increased  his  influence  ?— It  has  in 
that  respect ; but  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  that 
the  • labourers  are  getting  fewer  than  they  were,  and 
that  it  is  difficult  to  a labourer  to  occupy  the  cottages. 
It  is  difficult  to  do  that. 

8169.  You  cannot  get  cottages  ?— It  is  difficult  to 
get  labourers  now.  I know  that  it  is  so  with  my  own 
neighbourhood. 

8170.  What  wages  do  you  give  to  the  labourers  ? — 
About  12s.  to  one  man  and  10s.  a week  to  two  others. 

8171.  What  is  the  man  to  whom  you  give  12s.  a 
week  ? — He  is  a ploughman. 

8172.  Do  you  give  him  a cottage? — -Yes,  he  has  a 
cottage. 

8173.  Besides? — I include  the  cottage  in  that 

8174.  Then  he  has  not  12s.  ? — Virtually. 

8175.  But  be  good  enough  to  tell  me  what  you  pay 
him? — 10s.,  but  I give  him  all  his  horse  work  and  his 
house  and  other  perquisites. 

8176.  You  consider  it  worth  12s.,  but  you  only  give 
him  10s.?— Yes. 

8177.  How  much  do  you  give  the  others? — One  of 
them  9s.  and  a free  cottage,  and  perquisites,  and  horse 
work  to  put  in  his  potatoes,  drawing  home  his  fuel, 
putting  out  his  manure,  and  so  on. 

8178.  And  you  give  the  other  the  same  ? — The  other 
is  a boy — the  son  of  the  ploughman. 

8179.  The  President. — Do  you  say  that  you  give 
them  cottages  free  ? — No. 

8180.  Lord  Milltown. — He  only  gives  the  one  10s. 
and  one  9s.  and  the  cottages  ; the  other,  a boy,  is  the 
son  of  the  ploughman ; and  they  get  the  cottages  and 
the  things  he  has  mentioned.  (To  Witness.) — Have  you 
many  labourers  amongst  your  congregation  ? — Yes, 


8181.  I suppose  the  majority  of  your  congregatioi: 
are  farmers  ? — Yes,  small  farmers,  who  do  then  own 
work. 

8182.  Have  you  had  any  opportunities  of  ascertain- 
ing what  is  the  opinion  of  the  labourers  as  to  the  expro 
priation  of  the  landlords  ? — That  is  a question  which  I 
think  they  take  very  little  interest  in. 

8183.  That  is  your  experience — that  they  take  very 
little  interest  in  it.  I suppose  their  general  desire  is  that 
the  farmers  should  be  made  the  proprietors  of  their 
farms  ? — I do  not  know  that  I ever  heard  any  of  them 
expressing  an  opinion  about  it,  but  I expect  that  their 
sympathies  go  on  with  the  farmers. 

8184.  And  so  long  as  the  farmers  are  made  the  owners 
of  their  holdings,  they  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  the 
landlords  ? — They  are  generally  anxious  to  occupy  their 
own  land  in  perpetuity. 

8185.  I am  speaking  of  the  labourers  ?— They  take 
little  interest  in  the  question  of  the  relationship  between 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant. 

8186.  All  their  sympathies  are  with  the  farmers? — 
Yes. 

sna^'  T^at  is  your  experience  ?— That  is  my  belief, 
belief  ^°U  are  comhig  here  to  say  that  ?— That  is  my 

8189.  The  President. — What  religious  denomination 
ao  the  labourers  about  your  place  belong  to  ?— They 

a?o  6r  •^P'SC0Pa^ans  or  Presbyterians. 

8190.  In  your  neighbourhood?—!  live  on  one  side 

oi  JiaLlycastle,  and  it  is  quite  a Protestant  district  where 
r ^allycastle  is  on  one  side  almost  Roman 

ptnolic — I live  on  one  side  which  is  nearly  all 
Protestant.  There  are  no  Roman  Catholic  tenant 
iarmers  on  the  estate. 

8191.  And  the  labourers  ? — They  are  generally 
Protestant  in  the  part  in  which  I live,  but  on  the  other 

sioo  muCasfcle  they  are  almosta11  Homan  Catholics. 

iv  t dlstribut'on  is  the  same  in  the  two 
-localities  I mean  as  between  tenants  and  labourers  ? 


8193.  In  one  they  are  Protestants? — Yes. 

8194.  And  in  the  other  they  are  Catholics? — Yes. 

8195.  There  is  no  line  of  division — there  are  not 
more  Catholics  amongst  the  labourers  than  amongst 
the  tenant  fanners? — Well  there  are,  because  there 
is  hardly  a Roman  Catholic  tenant  fanner  in  the 
district  in  which  I live,  and  there  are  some  Roman 
Catholic  labourers.  But  I am  happy  to  say  they  all 
live  in  peace. 

8196.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  in  1876,  when  you  purchased,  one  of  your  reasons 
for  being  desirous  to  purchase  was  because  you  did 
not  expect  ever  to  have  perpetuity  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ? — We  did  not. 

8197.  And  you  were  anxious  to  get  security  of 
tenure? — Yes,  but  one  reason  was  that  the  agent  was 
living  in  the  locality,  and  I got  his  residence.  I got 
a lease  for  thirty-one  years,  my  lease  had  to  run  for 
thirty-one  years,  and  that  was  one  of  the  reasons  why 
I took  advantage  of  the  Bill  of  1870. 

8198.  As  the  farmers  have  now  got  perpetuity  of 
tenure,  I suppose  that  diminishes  in  their  eyes  the 
value  of  absolute  ownership.  Is  that  so? — No,  in  one 
sense  it  is  not,  because  the  farmers  hold  that  under  the 
changed  circumstances  of  the  country,  the  judicial  rents 
at  present  are  so  high  that  they  cannot  meet  their 
demands,  and  they  hope  that  by  the  Government 
lending  them  the  purchase  money  at  a low  rate  of 
interest,  they  could  give  the  landlord  what  they  con- 
sidered would  be  a fair  rent  for  his  interest  in  the  soil, 
and  produce  at  the  same  time  their  yearly  payments. 

8199.  I quite  understand  that,  but  you  say  your 
anxiety  to  purchase  was  caused  by  a desire  to  obtain 
perpetuity  ? — Yes. 

8200.  And  the  desire  of  others  ? — Yes. 

8201.  A very  reasonable  thing  no  doubt,  but  as  the 
tenants  have  now  got  that  by  law,  has  it  not  diminished 
their  willingness  to  pay  so  large  prices  for  their  hold- 
ings as  they  would  formerly  have  done?  Do  you 
understand  me  ? Is  it  a fact  that  they  have  no  longer 
any  fear  about  security;  and  having  got  perpetuity  by 
law,  has  that  not  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
purchase  money  which  they  would  otherwise  have  given 
for  their  farms? — Can  I answer  you  in  that  way — 
they  have  almost  perfect  security  hi  their  holdings 
under  the  judicial  rent,  but  the  judicial  rent  is  too 
high. 

8202.  I understand  that.—  -That  is  the  reason  they 
are  anxious  to  purchase. 

8203.  They  have  no  longer  the  cause  of  anxiety  that 
they  had  previous  to  the  passing  of  that  Act? — No. 

8204.  And  therefore  they  are  not  willing  to  give  so 
large  a sum  as  they  would  previously  have  given? — 
Yes. 

8205.  You  would  not  have  given  twenty-five  or  thirty 
years’  purchase  then,  except  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
security  ? — No. 

8206.  And  so  one  of  the  direct  results  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  has  been  to  enormously  diminish  the  value 
of  the  landlord’s  property  to  a tenant  purchasing? — 
No  doubt  of  that.  It  has  lowered  it,  and  justly  so. 

8207.  I am  not  questioning  the  justice  of  it  or 
otherwise,  I merely  want  to  know  if  that  is  the  fact  ? — 
The  landlords  have  sometimes  not  dealt  fairly. 

8208.  I am  not  disputing  that. — I lived  on  a very 
large  property  which  was  highly  rented.  A lady  caine 
to  have  the  management,  and  she  added  15  to  30  per 
cent.  I believe  it  was  a gentleman  living  in  Dublin 
who  made  out  the  new  rental  without  ever  , seeing  the 
property. 

8209.  I am  not  disputing  that.  But  with  regard  to 
leaseholders  coming  under  the  Act,  as  it  is  termed, 
although  they  are  already  under  the  Act,  as  you  are 
aware.  You  are  aware  of  that  of  course? — They  are 
not  able  to.  go  into  the  Land  Court. 

8210.  They  are  not  able  to  have  fair  rents  fixed,  but 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act  they  have  obtained 
perpetuity  of  tenure.  They  must  otherwise  give  up 
their  farms  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease? — Yes. 

8211.  That  is  very  important? — Yes. 
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so.  8212.  With  regard  to  their  having  the  right  to  have 
g their  rents  fixed,  you  are  of  opinion  that  it  should  be 
limited  to  those  who  have  paid  any  tenant  right  for 
their  holdings  ? — It  would  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  important  circumstances. 

8213.  Do  you  state  that  ? — Yes. 

8214.  Would  that  not  shutout  every  leaseholder! 
— It  would  shut  out  almost  none. 

8215.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  leaseholders  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  previous  to  1870  or  1881  paid 
anything  for  their  tenant  right! — I hold  that  a contract 
where  it  was  made  on  an  equal  footing  should  be 
binding,  but  where  there  was  a tenant  at  will  he  would 
not.  be  on  equal  footing  with  the  landlord,  and  when 

' he  went  to  the  rent  office  he  was  compelled  to  take  a 
lease  at  whatever  rent  they  wished,  and  the  landlord  was 
so  arbitrary  that  every  tenant  was  anxious  to  get  a lease. 

8216.  I am  not  going  to  that  point.  Is  it  not  a fact 
that  there  was  no  such  thing  as.  tenant  right  paid  out 
of  Ulster  when  a man  obtained  a lease ! — I am  only 
speaking  of  Ulster. 

8217.  But  your  arbitrary  rule  that  there  should  be 
no  such  right  given  to  a man,  except  he  pays  tenant 
right,  would  shut  out  the  whole  of  Ireland  except 
Ulster! — I would  say  it  would  depend  upon  circum- 
stances, and  that  would  be  one  of  the  circumstances. 

8218.  That  would  be  the  result  of  that  circumstance  1 
— In  making  any  general  law  there  must  always  be 
exceptional  cases  of  hardship. 

8219.  Don’t  you  think  that  a leaseholder  in  the 
south  of  Ireland,  who  has  been  compelled  to  take  out 
a lease  above  the  fair  value  of  the  land,  although  he 
buys  no  tenant  right,  is  placed  in  a very  unfair  position, 
when  others  are  getting  a reduction  in  their  rent  and 
he  is  not  1 — I agree  with  you. 

8220.  Then  your  distinction  would  not  do? — (No 
answer). 

8221.  Mr.  Neligan.  — You  refer  to  the  class,  of 
which  you  are  one,  who  bought  under  the  Bright 
clauses  ? — Yes. 

8222.  And  you  suggest  what  you  think  would 
satisfy  yourself? — Yes. 

8223.  Do  you  think  that  such  a change  as  that 
would  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  body  of  whom 
you  are  one  ? — I have  no  doubt  it  would. 

8224.  How  long  have  the  judicial  rents  been  con- 
sidered too  high  by  the  tenants? — Especially  in  the 
last  two  years. 

8225.  Up  to  the  last  two  years  did  they  look  upon 
them  as  being  very  much  too  formidable? — There  was 
very  general  dissatisfaction  from  the  commencement  of 
it.  The  feeling  was  from  the  very  first  that  the 
tenants’  improvements  were  not  considered  as  they 
should  have  been. 

8226.  Was  that  the  general  feeling? — Yes. 

8227.  And  applied,  as  a general  rule,  to  those  who 
got  their  rents  fixed  ? — Yes. 

8228.  Were  there  many  appeals  from  the  rents  as 
then  fixed? — There  were  a considerable  number. 

8229.  What  was  the  result  of  these  when  they  came 
to  be  revised  by  the  Head  Commissioners  ? — I have  oc- 
casionally looked  at  the  reports  which  were  published 
in  the  papers,  and  I found  that  there  were  some  a 
little  reduced  and  some  increased,  and  I found  that,  in 
balancing  them  both,  they  were  about  equal. 

8230.  I would  not  be  wrong  if  I came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners 
stood,  the  ordeal  of  appeal  ? — Generally  they  did. 

8231.. And  these  appeals  were  heard,  as  we  know, 
before  the  Head  Commissioners? — Yea 

8232.  Are  yon  aware  whether  the  Head  Com- 
missioners had  independent  valuers  of  their  own  to 
go  over  the  property? — Yes. 

8233.  Lord  Milltoum. — Are  you  aware  that  they 
went  by  the  independent  valuers  in  fixing  the  rents, 
were  they  guided  by  the  opinions  of  their  independent 
valuers,  or  were  the  cases  decided  sometimes  in  opposi- 
tion to  their  opinions  ? — I do  not  know. 

8234.  I thought  perhaps  you  might  have  heard. — I 
I could  not  answer  that. 


8235.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  I understand  that  you 
gave  twenty-five  years’  purchase  in  1870,  and  that  a 
great  many  of  your  neighbours  did  the  same  ? — Yes. 

8236.  And  they  gave  twenty-five  years’  purchase 
then,  supposing  that  the  prices  which  were  then  the 
rule  would  be  the  average  prices  for  produce  ? — Yes. 

8237.  And  the  twenty -five  years’  purchase  was  based 
upon  that  supposition? — Yes,  and  for  a number  of  years 
I would  say  it  was  easier  to  make  it  pay  than  now. 

8238.  Assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the 
law  for  the  fixing  of  a fair  rent  was  fairly  carried  out, 
twenty-five  years  ought  to  be  still  the  rate  of  purchase, 
because  the  terms  are  easier.  You  know  it  is  forty- 
nine  years  now[? — You  assume  that  the  judicial  rents 
were  fairly  fixed. 

8239.  For  the  sake  of  argument? — That  is  what 
the  tenants  in  general  dispute. 

8240.  But,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  assuming  that 
the  result  of  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881  was  to  fix  a 
fair  rent,  then  the  same  rate  of  purchase  ought  to 
rule? — That  would  be  taking  for  granted  that  the 
arrangement  for  the  twenty-five  years’  purchase  was  a 
wise  one.  I may  say  that  it  kept  me  in  great  straits. 

8241.  You  had  to  pay  up  in  thirty-five  years? — Yes ; 
I paid  five  years’  purchase  too  much  then. 

8242.  You  would  now,  you  see,  get  the  money  at 
a cheaper  rate.  You  state  very  properly  that  you  do 
not  wish  that  any  alteration  should  be  made  which 
would  cause  an  unreasonable  loss  to  any  one  ? — Yes. 

8243.  Do  you  think  that  there  must  be  a certain 
loss  ? — Yes. 

8244.  Have  you  thought  sufficiently  about  it  to  say 
what  loss  the  landlords  ought  to  bear  in  the  event  of 
compulsory  expropriation  ? Take  it,  say,  for  every  £100 
they  receive.  How  much  would  you  cut  them  down, 
say,  from  every  £100  net ‘.that  they  receive? — I have 
not  entered  into  an  exact  calculation,  but,  speaking 
from  the  history  of  the  past,  I would  say  that  the 
landlords  at  present  are  receiving  larger  incomes  than 
they  are  entitled  to,  and  therefore,  if  the  landlords 
should  lose  20  per  cent,  of  their  present  income,  I 
would  think  no  injustice  would  be  done. 

8245.  That  would  only  apply  to  such  cases  in 
which  the  parties  were  not  free  to  contract,  but  in 
cases  where  they  were  free  to  contract? — There  was 
scarcely  a case  in  which  the  tenant  was  free  to  contract. 

8246.  Then,  the  only  person  who  should  lose  on 
the  change  would  be  the  landlord.  The  whole  loss 
should  be  borne  by  him  ? — The  whole  loss  would  not 
fall  upon  him,  because  the  tenant  is  losing  at  present 
upon  the  changed  times. 

8247.  I am  assuming,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  there  was  a fair  rent  fixed ; would  you  say  that 
those  who  had  encumbrances  on  the  land  should  bear 
any  portion  of  the  loss  ? — I am  not  prepared  to  give  an 
answer  to  that. 

8248.  The  rule  you  say  in  your  neighbourhood  was, 
that  the  landlords  insisted  that  labourers’  cottages 
should  not  be  built? — That  was  the  general  rule  in 
former  times. 

8249.  And  up  to  the  time  of  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  ? — Yes. 

8250.  Where  did  the  labourers  live  in  those  days? 
— There  had  been  before  that  an  immense  number  of 
what  were  practically  labourers’  cottages,  and  as  the 
population,  in  my  recollection,  decreased  very  much, 
these  houses  provided  accommodation. 

8251.  Sir  James  Gaird. — What  county  is  Bally- 
castle  in? — County  Antrim. 

8252.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  there  had  been  a sufficient 
number  of  houses  formerly,  and  then  the  population 
decreased,  there  would  now,  of  course,  be  sufficient 
accommodation  ? — I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that 
there  are  a sufficient  number  of  labourers’  cottages  in 
the  county,  but,  as  a general  rule,  they  are  not  as 
comfortable  as  they  ought  to  be. 

8253.  They  are  not  in  sufficiently  good  repair? — 
No. 

8254.  Are  you  aware  of  the  passing  into  law  of  the 
Act  with  reference  to  labourers’  cottages  1 — Yes. 
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8255.  Are  you  aware  that  the  moment  the  medical 
officer  of  a district  certifies  that  a cottage  is  unfit  for 
habitation,  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  required  to 
take  action  ? — Yes. 

8256.  And  at  the  present  moment  we  have  that  law 
in  operation  ? — Yes. 

8257.  And  no  further  change  is  required  in  that 
direction?  You  say  that  there  are  houses  enough  if 
they  were  kept  in  good  repair,  and  we  have  a law 
which  requires  that  they  should  be  kept  in  good 
repair? — Yes.  The  place  in  which  I am  is  doing  that. 

S258.  That  falls  upon  the  Public  Board? — Yes. 
The  union  are  doing  it. 

8259.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  landlords  in  your 
locality  given  any  reductions,  within  the  last  two 
years,  upon  the  judicial  rents? — Not  that  I am  aware 
of ; certainly  not 

8260.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  last  two  years 
are  the  worst  that  the  tenants  have  had  for  a number 
of  years  ? — Yes. 

8261.  And  no  landlord  has  given  a reduction  upon 
the  judicial  rents? — One  gentleman,  a member  of  my 
congregation,  gave  a large  reduction  to  the  leaseholders. 

8262.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  not  on  the  judicial 
rents  ? — That  is  the  only  reduction  that  was  not  com- 
pulsory. 

8263.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  there  any  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  who  got  their  rents  fixed  that  they 
were  fixed  too  high? — A considerable  number  of' them 
were  not  satisfied. 

8264.  Looking  at  the  price  of  produce  now,  they  are 
not  satisfied  ? — They  are  not  satisfied  as  a general  rule. 
Some  are  satisfied. 

8265.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners  found 
it  necessary  to  give  further  reductions  of  rent  in 
consequence  of  the  low  prices? — Some  of  them  may 
have  done  so,  but  I think  that  in  some  cases  the  fault 
was  that  they  did  not  do  so. 

8266.  But  if  the  Commissioners  say  that  they  did 
do  so  ? — According  to  their  judgment,  they  may  believe 
that  they  may  have  done  so ; but  there  have  been 
judgments  given  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  and 
I am  satisfied  that  they  are  too  high. 

8267.  And  you  think  that  there  should  be  a further 

reduction  given  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of  pro- 
duce these  last  two  years? — I am  prepared  to  answer 
the  question  as  to  whether 

8268.  You  are  now  speaking  of  the  judicial  rents? — 
I am  speaking  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under 
the  Land  Act,  to  fix  fair  rents  as  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant.  You  ask  me  whether  they  would  be 
justified  in  giving  further  reductions  than  were  given 
in  1881.  I think  they  would.  If  they  were  justified 
in  making  the  standard  that  they  did  in  1881,  they 
would  be  justified  in  making  a lower  standard  now. 

8269.  Speaking  of  the  Purchase  Act,  you  say  you 
think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large 
that  there  should  be  compulsory  sale  ? — I am  satisfied  of 
that.  I believe  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the 
landlord  as  well  as  for  the  good  of  the  tenant — cir- 
cumstances are  moving  so  rapidly. 

8270.  In  that  case  do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary 
to  appoint  a tribunal  or  court  to  interfere  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  the  same  as  under  the  Land  Act  ? — And 
to  fix  the  price — compulsory  sale  under  a judicial  rent. 

8271.  A tribunal  of  parties  not  interested,  competent 
to  say  what  would  be  a fair  price  for  the  landlord  to 
get,  taking  all  the  surrounding  circumstances  into 
account  ? — My  idea  would  be  that  a certain  standard  of 
tair  rent  should  be  taken,  and  that  the  Government 
should  pass  a Bill  giving  a certain  number  of  years’ 
purchase  upon  that  fair  rent,  and  that  that  should  be 
made  universal.  Or  it  could  be  left  to  a Court,  as  you 
suggest. 

8272.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  probability  that 
the  landlords  and  tenants  will  come  to  terms  them- 
selves?— Not  the  slightest  probability  that  it  will  be 
general. 

8273.  And  having  regard  to  that,  you  would 
recommend  the  State  to  interfere  ?— Yes. 


8274.  The  same  as  under  the  Land  Act? — Yes.  (kt. 
Will  you  excuse  me  for  a moment  ? I have  made  out 

an  account  of  the  profits  from  an  independent  farm  of  g®y(- 
£91  rent,  and  the  result  would  show  upon  a comparison 
of  the  years  T882  and  1886  that  there  would  be  a loss 
of  £84  7s.  8 d. 

8275.  How  many  years  ? — Comparing  1882  with 
1886. 

8276.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  average  price 
that  you  have  taken  for  barley  and  oats  ? — The  average 
price  of  oats  would  be  2 d.  per  stone  lower  in  1886  than 
in  1882. 

8277.  Was  that  on  the  whole  year? — Yes,  taking 
the  whole  year.  The  average  price  of  pork  was  9s.  per 
cwt  more  in  1882  than  in  1886.  It  will  be  sold  in 
Ballymoney,  my  market  town,  for  about  34s. 

8278.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  that  there  is  a general 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  purchase  on  fair 
and  equitable  terms? — I may  say  that  I think,  if  the 
tenants  had  their  own  will,  they  would  give  the  land- 
lords almost  nothing. 

8279.  Whom,  the  landlords  nothing? — Yes,  I believe 
there  is  a spirit  of  communism  getting  abroad,  and  that 
if  the  tenants  were  left  to  themselves  they  would  give 
the  landlords  what  would  not  be  fair. 

8280.  You  would  recommend  a tribunal  to  be  estab- 
lished to  interfere  in  this  matter?— Most  decidedly, 
and  have  it  compulsory. 

8281.  Have  you  at  all.  considered  what  effect  it 
would  produce  upon  the  tenants  if  they  were  the 
owners  of  their  own  land  ? — A spirit  of  contentment,  a 
feeling  of  independence,  and  increased  industry. 

8282.  They  would  probably  employ  more  labour  upon 
their  farms? — No  doubt  of  that,  and  they  would  be  in 
a better  position  to  be  generous  with  their  labourers. 

8283.  What  effect  would  be  produced,  do  you 
think,  if  they  were  not  able  to  become  owners, 
provided  that  the  landlords  in  other  parts  of  Ireland 
were  willing  to  sell  and  that  the  tenants  had  bought ; 
or  that  the  tenants  on  one  property  here  were  enabled 
to  buy  and  become  owners,  while*  the  tenants  on 
another  property  could  not  buy  in  consequence  of  the 
landlord  refusing  to  sell  ? — I will  answer  that  question 
if  it  be  not  reported. 

8284.  The  President. — Very  well,  you  may  answer, 
and  it  will  not  be  taken  down.  (Witness  replied.) 

8285.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  question  I will  put  to 
you  is  this,  Considering  that  the  security  of  the 
landlords  in  Ulster  is  very  good,  and  that  the  security 
of  the  rent  for  the  landlords  in  the  southern  parts  of 
Ireland  is  said  not  to  be  so  good,  do  you  think  that  it 
would  be  reasonable  and  fair  that  the  present  security 
in  Ulster  should  be  reduced  to  that  which  the  land- 
lords in  the  south  possess  in  value  ? — I agree  with  you, 
but  I do  not  know  how  to  word  the  answer,  as  it  is  to 
be  made  public.  I consider  that  whatever  legislation 
is  made  should  be  for  all  Ireland,  and  not  for  a part  of 
it. 

8286.  I think  you  said  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  that  you  would  not  do  an  injustice  to  the 
landlords,  and  that  to  make  the  sale  compulsory  would 
be  an  injustice? — I did  not  say  anything  like  that. 

8287.  But  you  said  you  would  not  do  an  injustice  to 
the  landlords? — I said  I would  try  not  to  do  an 
injustice  to  the  landlords,  but  that,  considering  the 
circumstances  of  the  country,  the  dual  ownership,  I 
now  use  the  word  for  the  first  time,  should  cease,  and 
that  they  should  receive  a fair  rent  for  their  interest  in 
the  soil ; that  the  Government  should  lend  the  money 
to  the  tenants  to  enable  them  to  purchase,  so  that  they 
should  have  reduced  the  annual  payment,  and  be  free 
of  rent  in  the  course  of  time. 

8288.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  reply  to  Sir  James  Caird, 
didn’t  you  state  that  you  thought  it  would  be  an 
injustice  to  the  tenants  of  the  north  if  they  were  not 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  tenants  in  the  south  ? — 

I believe  it  would  be  a gross  injustice  both  to  the 
tenant  and  to  the  State. 

8289.  Would  it  not  be  an  encouragement  to  the 
tenants  here  to  act  as  they  do  in  the  south  and  west  of 
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S6-  Ireland? — It  would  not  only  be  an  encouragement, 
q but  it  would  be  sure  to  lead  to  that  result. 

8290.  And  would  it  not  be  a bad  reward  to  the 
tenants  who  have  been  industrious,  and  who  have  not 
combined  in  any  way  against  lawful  tenants  to  give  the 
landlords  more  than  in  the  south? — It  would  be  putting 
a premium  on  want  of  thrift,  want  of  honesty,  and 
disloyalty. 

8291.  Sir  James  Caird. — Should  you  not  give  more 
for  good  security  than  bad  security?— That  security  has 
arisen  from  the  extra  industry  of  the  people  and  their 
law-abiding  principle,  and  they  should  not  suffer  on 
account  of  that. 

8292.  Have  they  not  benefited  themselves  by 
that  ? — The  landlords  and  the  State  have  gained  more. 
They  have  been  oppressed,  and  have  been  paying 
rack  rents  when  the  people  in  the  south  have  been 
paying  nothing. 

8293.  I think  you  said  that  the  labouring  class 
were  in  a good  condition  and  well  employed  ? — I did 
not  say  that. 

8294.  You  said  that  the  labourers  now  were  much 
scarcer  than  formerly,  and  more  difficult  to  get? — 
That  they  were  becoming  more  difficult  to  get. 

8295.  Would  not  the  inference  follow  that  they 
were  receiving  good  wages? — Not  good  wages. 

8296.  You  mentioned  that  the  wages  of  the  men 
were  very  good? — Men  in  steady  employment  like  that 
are  fairly  paid,  but  they  are  the  exception.  I give 
accommodation  to  a man  for  his  own  sake,  and  I may  say 
that  that  man  does  not  get  constant  employment,  and 
he  does  not  get  anything  like  10s.  a week  the  year 
round. 

8297.  Are  the  labourers  not  well  employed  or  well 
paid  ? — There  is  a good  part  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  well  employed,  but  there  is  also  a good  part  of  it 
in  which  they  are  not. 

8298.  What  do  those  men  do  in  that  part  of  the 
year  during  which  they  are  not  well  employed  ? Have 
they  some  land  of  their  own  which  they  sow  with 
potatoes  or  otherwise  cultivate  ? — They  have  not 

8299.  Have  they  not  something  in  the  shape  of 
land  ? — They  have  potatoes,  but  no  land. 

8300.  They  cannot  get  potatoes  without  some  land 
surely  ? — The  farmer  gives  them  the  ground. 

8301.  They  have  it  during  the  growth  of  the  crop  ? 
—Yes. 

8302.  And  that  is  every  year? — Yes. 

8303.  I want  to  got  at  the  condition  of  the  agricul- 
tural labourers  here  now  as  compared  with  former 
years,  which  your  experience  will  enable  you  to  speak 
of? — The  labourer  at  present  is  better  off  than  he  was 
in  the  south,  for  he  is  better  paid  and  fed. 

8304.  And  I think  you  said  that  if  the  farmers 
became  the  owners  of  the  land,  it  would  cause  them  to 
be  more  active  and  to  develop  their  property  more,  and 
as  a consequence  give  better  employment  to  the 
labourers  ? — Yes. 

8305.  You  have  no  doubt  about  that? — No  doubt. 

8306.  So  that  in  that  way  any  loss  the  labourers 
might  sustain,  in  consequence  of  the  landlords  not 
giving  such  employment  in  not  cultivating  their  lands 
so  much  as  now,  would  be  finally  made  up  to  them,  in 
your  opinion,  by  the  desire  of  the  farmers  to  give 
more  employment  to  the  labourers  ? — Yes. 

8307.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  the  farmers  done  more 
to  develop  their  farms,  and  given  better  wages  to  the 
labourers  since  they  obtained  the  security  of  the  Act 
of  1881  ? — I would  say  yes. 

8308.  You  think  they  have? — Yes;  I can  speak 
from  my  own  knowledge. 

8309.  You  say  that  positively? — Yes. 

8310.  You  are  quite  sure?— Yes;  T know  farmers 
who  have  reclaimed  large  portions  of  farms  that  never 
were  worked  in  the  history  of  man. 

8311.  And  have  they  given  better  wages? — Yes, 
wagos  have  been  higher. 

8312.  They  could  not  help  themselves? — No. 

8313.  That  is  an  excellent  • reason  ? — The  farmers 
"would  give  as  little  as  they  possibly  could. 


8314.  The  farmer  would  give  as  little  wages  as  he 
possibly  could  ? — Yes,  I believe  he  would.  Labour  i& 
just  like  everything  else  in  the  market;  its  price  is 
regulated  by  the  demand. 

8315.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  landlords  taken  as 
much  interest  in  the  tenants  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in  1881,  as  before  it? — Not  at  all. 

8316.  And  therefore  it  would  not  be  as  great  a loss? 
—No. 

8317.  Are  there  quite  a number  of  non-resident 
landlords  in  your  county  ? — Yes. 

8318.  Lord  Milltown. — It  seems  rather  strange  that 
there  should  be  non-resident  landlords  in  the  country? 
— Yes. 

8319.  You  were  asked  are  there  non-resident  land- 
lords in  the  country? — I will  answer  the  question  in 
this  way.  The  landlords  do  not  take  any  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  tenants  except  to  get  the  rents. 

8320.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  in  your  district? — 
Yes. 

8321.  That  is  about  Ballycastle  ? — Yes. 

8322.  The  President.  — With  reference  to  compulsory 
purchase,  have  you  considered  how  long  it  should  take 
before  the  whole  land  of  Ireland  should  be  conveyed 
from  the  landlords  to  the  tenants  ? — I understand  the 
Government  have  a scheme  by  which  it  can  be  done  in 
forty-nine  years — principal  and  interest. 

8323.  I mean  the  actual  purchase? — It  would  de- 
pend upon  the  capital  by  which  it  would  be  carried 
out. 

8324.  You  know  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court 
only  got  through  about  a million  and  a half  in  the 
year  ? — I would  say  that  I would  not  have  the  whole 
of  the  business  done  by  one  office  in  Dublin,  but  if 
there  were  offices  in  the  provinces  it  could  be  carried 
out  in  a short  time.  And  there  were  a great  number 
of  rents  fixed  by  mutual  consent  once  there  was  a pre- 
cedent set 

8325.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  was  no  title  to  be 
examined  in  rent  cases? — You  must  of  course  have 
the  title  investigated  before  you  can  sell. 

Mr.  Knipe. — The  price  is  the  great  thing. 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  title  is  the  difficulty.  Every 
man  before  he  sells  must  show  that  he  has  the 
title. 

Mr.  Knipe. — Possibly  the  State  could  see  its  way  to 
simplify. 

Lord  Milltown. — The  man  who  is  buying  should  see 
that  the  man  from  whom  he  is  buying  has  the  title 
to  sell. 

Mr.  Neligan.  — Some  action  with  regard  to  the 
transfer  of  land  would  be  necessary  before  a general 
sale  of  the  land. 

The  Witness. — I would  say  that  the  Government 
should  try  to  make  out  some  arrangements  by  which 
the  investigation  of  the  title  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
land  should  be  made  as  simple  as  possible. 

8326.  Lord  Milltown. — Who  are  the  landlords  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — I forget  the  Christian  name  of 
the  agent.  He  is  a Mr.  Boyd. 

8327.  What  do  you  say  is  the  name? — Bovd. 

8328.  He  has  the  advantage  of  possessing  the  same 
name  as  yourself? — We  are  not  related  in  any  way. 

8329.  Who  also  is  there? — Mr.  M‘Ildowney. 

8330.  Any  more? — The  trustees  of  the  Stewart 
property. 

8331.  Is  that  Sir  John  Stewart? — No;  he  was  a 
gentleman  in  the  Board  of  Public  Works.  And  the 
property  of  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  is  in  the  market 
at  present ; and  they  would  accept  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase, but  the  tenants  will  not  give  more  than  sixteen 
years’. 

8332.  These  are  gentlemen  who  do  not  take  any 
interest  in  the  tenants?— Yes;  I am  speaking  of  them 
in  general.  Then  there  is  Mr.  Frederick  Boyd.  I 
have  no  hesitation  in  giving  their  names. 

8333.  I should  say  not,  after  such  an  imputation  as 
that? — They  take  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  their 
tenants,  except  to  get  their  rents  from  them.  Mr. 
MTldowney  lives  at  Clare  Park,  Ballycastle. 
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8334.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference  to  the  tenants 
■buying  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  and  buying 
since  it,  is  it  the  passing  of  that  Act  that  prevents 
them  from  giving  as  much  for  the  farms  as  formerly  ? 
—Yes. 

8335.  Is  it  not  in  consequence  of  the  depressed  state 
of  agriculture  that  land  is  of  less  value? — Yes,  it  is  of 
less  value  in  the  first  place,  and  in  the  second  place 
they  have  now  greater  security  in  their  holdings;  and  I 
may  say  in  truth,  that  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  I 
would  not  give  so  much,  because  they  are  not  forced 
now  from  absolute  necessity  to  purchase  the  way  they 
were  then. 

.8336.  But  was  not  tenant  right  recognised  by  the 
landlords  in  that  part  of  Ireland  ? — By  some  yes,  and 
by  some  not.  The  rent  office  rules  were  so  arbitrary 
that  we  are  extremely  glad  to  get  rid  of  them. 

8337.  Don’t  you  believe  it  is  partly  because  the  price 
of  produce  is  lower  that  the  price  of  land  is  not  so 
much  ? — Yes,  I do.  Tenant  right  is  lower  than  it  was, 
as  well  as  perpetuity.  Tenant  right  is  lower  now,  as 
well  as  land  in  perpetuity. 

8338.  Just  one  question  before  you  go  with  reference 
to  the  leaseholders.  It  has  been  said  that  some 
tenants  hold  leases,  and  that  there  are  very  low  rents 
reserved  in  those  leases? — We  have  almost  no  leases 
now  with  low  rent. 

8339.  Would  you  assume  that  where  there  was 
a low  rent,  that  there  was  something  given  for 
that  lease  to  the  landlord  by  the  tenant  or  his  pre- 
decessors?— I assume  that  the  land  was  then  of  less 
value. 

8340.  Mr.  Neligan. — Money  was  of  less  value  also  ? 
— When  the  lease  was  taken  the  laud  was  of  less  value. 
We  have  almost  no  old  leases. 

8341.  Not  in  your  district? — I do  not  know  one.  - 

8342.  Mr,  Knipe. — Your  experience  is  that  the  rents 
are  too  high — the  rents  reserved  in  these  leases? — 
Yes. 

8343.  And  that  the  leaseholders  should  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

8344.  Mr.  Neligan. — Supposing  that  the  whole  of 
the  country  was  bought,  and  every  man  made  the  owner 
in  fee  of  his  holding,  how  would  it  work  practically  ? 
What  would  be  the  result  of  that  state  of  things  ? 
Would  you  permit  subdivision  ? If  every  man  had  his 
own  farm  in  fee,  would  you  allow  him  to  subdivide? — 
No,  except  under  certain  restrictions. 

8345.  Who  is  to  be  the  restraining  power  ?— The  law 
of  the  land. 

8346.  What  should  be  the  restriction  upon  a man 
who  was  the  absolute  owner  ? — I should  say  that  if  a 
man  had  a farm  of  100  or  more  acres,  that  he  should 
have  liberty  to  divide  his  farm  amongst  his  children,  but 
not  to  less  than  fifty  acres. 


8347.  If  a man  had  less  than  fifty  acres  ? — He  should  oa.  as,  isss. 

not  have  the  right  of  subdividing  his  farm  of  less  than  — - 

fifty  fci 

8348.  But  if  he  had  ten  children  and  500  acres,  he 
might  divide  it  into  ten  lots  ? — Yes. 

8349.  Supposing  there  was  a thrifty  man  and  another 
who  was  not,  in  the  end  would  not  probably  the  one 
buy  the  other  out  ? Supposing  a man  got  more  than 
200  or  300  acres,  and  had  only  one  child,  would  you 
allow  him  to  subdivide  ? — Under  certain  restrictions. 

8350.  What  restrictions  ? — That  the  person  to  whom 
he  sublet  would  be  in  the  same  position  in  the  eye  of 
law  as  any  other  tenant  who  took  laud. 

8351.  To  what  extent  should  he  subdivide  ? — I would 

allow  the  tenant 

8352.  You  know  he  would  be  the  owner  then.  If 
he  had  300  or  400  acres,  to  what  extent  would  you 
allow  him  to  subdivide,  or  would  you  make  him  the 
absolute  owner  to  do  what  ho  liked  with  it? — The 
tenants  to  whom  he  subdivided  should  get  the  right  to 
turn  round  and  sell  out. 

8353.  A man  should  not  have  less  than  fifty  acres  ? 

—Yes. 

8354.  What  about  a man  who  had  less  than  fifty 
acres  ? — He  would  continue. 

8355.  And  therefore  that  lot  would  remain  as  it  is  ? 

— Yes. 

8356.  It  should  not  be  subdivided? — Yes. 

8357.  Then  all  the  small  lots  in  the  country  would 
remain  as  they  are? — No. 

8358.  Unless  some  one  bought  them  out? — Yes; 
some  one  would  buy  them  and  cultivate  them,  or  pur- 
chase out  and  do  wbat  he  could  with  them. 

8359.  But  if  a man  with  fifty  acres  had  several 
children,  he  should  leave  the  farm  to  one.  You  would 
not  allow  him  to  divide  it,  and  gave  a certain  portion  to 
each  family.  You  would  have  primogeniture  ? — There 
would  be  a great  difficulty. 

8360.  But  you  cannot  recommend  some  scheme  of 
that  kind  unless  you  are  able  to  face  the  difficulties  ? — 

I would  be  opposed  to  subletting. 

8361.  And  the  result  would  bo  the  re-establishment 
of  primogeniture  all  through  these  small  holdings,  or 
that  the  man  should  only  give  the  property  to  one  of 
the  family.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to 
that  question,  have  you  ? — It  is  not  likely  that  the 
farms  would  be  very  much  enlarged. 

8362.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  relative  nnmber  of 
farmers  in  Ireland  holding  fifty  acres? — I remember 
seeing  it,  but  I cannot  recollect  it. 

8363.  It  is  a very  large  portion  of  the  country,  and 
that  portion  of  the  country  could  not  bo  changed 
except  for  the  purpose  of  increase  ? — I admit  that,  but 
I would  not  be  willing  to  allow  subdivision,  because  it 
would  be  injurious  to  the  country. 


Hon.  Somerset  Ward  examined. 

8364.  The  President. — You  are  Captain  Ward  ?—  with  him.  I called  upon  him.  There  were  several  Hon.  Somerset 

decrees,  and  a great  amount  of  costs  incurred.  I told  Ward. 

8365.  You  are.  agent,  I believe,  for  the  Gweedore  him  that  as  no  rent  was  paid  since  the  wiping  out 

estate  ?— Yes.  of  the  arrears  by  the  Arrears  Act,  I would  be  corn- 

8366.  I think  you  have  a statement  to  make  with  polled  to  execute  some  of  the  decrees  if  the  tenants 

reference  to  what  has  taken  place  during  the  last  few  did  not  make  some  effort  to  pay  the  rent.  He  gave 

years  on  that  estate,  and  it  would  be  interesting  if  you  me  no  satisfaction,  and  I was  obliged  to  execute  some 

would  just  give  to  us  shortly  an  account  of  what  has  of  the  decrees.  I have  not  stated  that  in  the  state- 

appened?  Very  well.  In  the  year  1883,  I became  ment  which  I have  given  to  the  President.  But  the 

agent  lor  my  brother-in-law.  I did  not  look  upon  decrees  were  executed,  and  at  the  time  the  decrees  were 

it  as  professional,  work;  it  was  volunteer  work,  and  executed  he  paid  the  whole  of  the  rent  and  costs.  There 

i not  live  there.  I have  several  agencies  in  this  were  about  thirty  of  them.  I do  not  know  where  he 

coun  y,  and  I merely  wished  to  exercise  supervision  obtained  the  money,  but  at  all  events  he  paid  it  to  me,  or 

the,1,0ca.1l  aS®nt>  f 1 “>gbt  be  supposed  to  have  to  the  sheriff.  I then  made  the  following  proposals:  — 

fmi  Ci  T,  lonty  than  he-  When  I first  went  there  I “1.  Cases  in  which  originating  notices  have  been 

11 . 6 parish  priest,  Rev.  Mr.  MTadden,  exercising  served  by  the  tenants  to  be  decided  by  the  Court,  or  by 

hpHv  6 authority  over  the  people.  The  relations  consent,  at  the  option  of  the  tenants  after  decisions  are 

i y611.  lm  anc\  landlord  were  not  satisfactory,  given  in  the  cases  now  tested.  2.  In  cases  where  no 

e mined  as  far  as  I could  to  get  on  well  application  has  been  made  to  the  Land  Commissioners 
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on.  sa,  ism.  the  judicial  rent  to  be  settled  by  consent  or  by  the 
Hon  "somerset  ^ourt>  at  t*le  OP^011  °f  either  party.  3.  Judicial  rents 
Ward.  thus  fixed  by  the  Court,  or  by  consent,  to  take  effect 

from  1st  November  1882,  provided  such  rents  are  paid 
by  consent,  or  originating  notices  served  by  the  tenant 
or  landlord,  as  the  case  may  be,  within  six  months 
after  decisions  in  the  cases  now  listed  are  given  by  the 
Sub-Commissioners,  or  if  appealed  against  by  the  Land 
Commissioners.  4.  One  year’s  rent  at  old  rate,  due  1st 
November  1882,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  fixed  by  the 
agent  of  the  estate  immediately  after  the  Land  Com- 
missioners, who  will  arrive  next  week,  leave  the  district. 
5.  A year  and  a half’s  rent  at  new  rate  to  be  paid  at 
the  time  appointed  by  the  agent  of  the  estate  in 
December  1884,  and  a year  and  a half’s  rent  at  same 
rate  at  the  time  appointed  by  the  agent  of  the  estate  in 
December  1885.”  The  first  cases  were  heard  in  March 
1884,  consequently  the  judicial  rents  would  take  effect 
from  May  1884. 

8367.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  were  the  judicial  rents 
fixed? — They  were  not  fixed  then;  but  originating 
notices  had  been  served,  and  the  Commissioners  were 
going  to  sit  in  March,  and  the  rents  .would  take  effect 
from  the  following  May. 

8368.  Lord  Milltown. — I do  not  quite  understand 
you  ? — On  the  conditions  that  the  tenants  who  had  paid 
no  rent  since  1881,  when  the  arrears  were  paid  off',  should 
pay  a year’s  rent,  that  is  the  year  due  November  1882, 
and  that  the  other  year’s  rent  that  was  due  in  November 

1883  should  be  paid  in  two  instalments. 

8369.  In  the  usual  way? — Well,  in  addition  to  the 
year’s  rent  due,  they  should  pay  half  a year’s  rent. 

8370.  Half  in  1883?— Half  in  1884,  and  half  of 

1884  in  1885,  and  that  would  clear  off  the  arrears. 

8371.  So  that  you  would  lose  nothing  of  the  rents? 
— Nothing. 

8372.  You  simply  proposed  an  easy  way? — Yes. 

8373.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  1883  the  tenants  should 
pay  three  gales,  and  in  1884  three  gales.  And  the 
judicial  leases  were  to  be  antidated? — Yes;  all  the 
arrears  were  cleared  off  by  the  Arrears  Act.  Mr 
M'Fadden  thought  these  were  reasonable  terms,  and 
he  wrote  that  he  would  direct  the  tenants  to  pay. 

8374.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  were  the  judicial 
rents  fixed? — The  first  batch  in  March  1884,  to  take 
effect  from  May  1884. 

8375.  Did  you  say  to  antidate  them?  — Yes,  I 
suggested  that  myself. 

8376.  So  that  the  rents  you  were  receiving  would 
be  judicial  rents  if  the  terms  were  carried  out? — Yes, 
except  that  one  year’s  rent.  Well,  after  that  a con- 
siderable number  of  tenants — I do  not  remember  how 
many — paid  that  one  year’s  rent.  That  was  the  year 
due  in  November  1882.  Somewhere  about  120  or 
130  tenants  did  not  pay. 

8377.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  number  of 
tenants? — The  number  of  agricultural  tenants  is  765, 
and  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  rental  is  £799 
13s.  '2d. 

8378.  That  is  about  £1  each? — Yes;  about  130  of 
these,  I think,  did  not  pay  the  rent.  I made  several 
attempts  to  collect  this  rent.  I appointed  several  days, 
and  a few,  a very  small  number,  came  in  and  paid. 

I was  obliged  to  take  proceedings  against  about  seventy 
of  these  tenants  for  the  non-payment  of  the  rent.  I 
felt  that  I must  either  do  so  or  give  up  any  attempt  to 
collect  the  rents. 

8379.  You  took  proceedings  against  130? — Against 
70 ; you  must  recollect  that  almost  all  that  1 took 
proceedings  against  had-  not  paid  any  rent  since  the 
arrears  were  wiped  off  in  1881.  I obtained  sixty-four 
decrees. 

8380.  What  became  of  the  balance  of  the  130? — 
I only  took  proceedings  against  seventy  of  them. 

8381.  Not  agaiust  130? — No,  against  70  out  of  the 
130. 

8382.  And  you  got  how  many  decrees? — Sixty-four. 
There  were  sixty  fresh  decrees,  and  the  other  four  were 
ejectments  on  the  title. 

u.  8383.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  these  decrees  for  rents, 


or  decrees  of  ejectment? — Sixty  of  them  were  eject- 
ment decrees  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. 

8384.  That  is  what  I mean. — Four  of  them  were 
ejectments  on  the  title  to  recover  possession  of  the  land 
— in  the  case  of  tenants  against  whom  I had  former 
decree,  and  in  whose  cases  the  six  months’  redemption 
time  had  expired. 

8385.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  did  you  select  the 
70  out  of  130? — I selected  those  that  were  best  able 
to  pay.  I made  careful  inquiries,  and  I did  not  take 
out  ejectments  against  any  that  were  very  poor. 

8386.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  did  fresh  decrees  become 
necessary;  could  you  not  have  put  the  old  ones  in 
force? — No,  because  the  tenants  refused  to  give  up, 
and  I was  advised  by  the  solicitor  to  proceed  by  eject- 
ment on  the  title.  This  we  did,  and  recovered 
possession  of  the  land.  Of  these  sixty-four  decrees 
there  were  thirty-three  absolutely  evicted,  and  thirty- 
one  re-entered  as  caretakers. 

8387.  Thirty-three  were  evicted? — Yes,  they  were 
absolutely  turned  out.  Now  the  reason  1 did  - not 
readmit  them  all  as  caretakers,  was  because  I did  not 
wish  to  have  to  take,  at  the  end  of  the  six  months, 
fresh  proceedings  iu  order  to  recover  possession  of  the 
land.  Thirty -one  of  them  I reinstated  as  caretakers. 
I always  did  it  where  there  was  an  infirm  or  old  or 
sick  person,  or  where  there  Svould  be  any  hardship  in 
that  way,  I always  directed  that  they  should  be  re- 
instated. 

8388.  What  was  the  time  of  year? — It  was  in 
August — August  last.  The  last  day  that  I appointed 
for  the  collection  of  rent  was  December,  and  I went 
down  there  myself.  I was  very  seldom  able  to  go,  and 
I was  met  by  Mr.  M‘Fadden  and  his  curate,  and  a 
deputation  of  about  forty  or  fifty  tenants,  and  they 
jfresented  a memorial,  of  which  the  following  is  a copy, 
asking  for  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.:— “ Memorial 
of  the  tenants  of  Captain  Hill,  praying  for  an  abate- 
ment in  rents  due  1st  November  1885.  The  Honourable 
Somerset  Ward.  Dear  Sir, — We  the  tenants  of  the  Hill 
property  desire  most  respectfully  to  submit  that,  owing 
to  agricultural  and  other  depressions,  and  the  im- 
possibility of  selling  small  stock  even  at  a sacrifice,  we 
find  ourselves  utterly  unable  to  meet  our  liabilities  this 
year  in  the  matter  of  rents  and  other  debts,  and  we 
have  therefore  to  earnestly  request  that  you  will  not 
press  for  the  recovery  of  rents  by  any  legal  process,  and 
that  you  will  allow  an  abatement  of  50  per  cent,  on  the 
old  rents,  and  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  in 
those  cases  where  payment  may  be  practicable. — We 
remain,  &c.,  James  M'Fadden,  P.P.,  and  seven  others. 
Signed  on  behalf  of  tenants.”  You  see  that  was  asking 
for  an  abatement  of  55  per  cent,  on  the  old  rent. 
They  wanted  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial 
rents,  which  had  already  reduced  the  rents  by  30  per 
cent. 

8389.  You  mean  that  the  original  rents  were 
reduced  that  much  ? — Yes ; they  wanted  25  per  cent, 
more,  and  50  per  cent,  on  the  rents  which  had  not 
been  touched.  Perhaps  I had  better  give  you  the 
figures  as  to  the  number  of  judicial  rents. 

8390.  How  many  were  fixed  ? — There  were  278 
before  the  Land  Court.  The  old  rent  in  these  cases  was 
£499  19s. 

8391.  The  President. — When  did  that  deputation 
with  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Fadden  wait  upon  you? — In  last 
December.  The  judicial  rents  in  these  cases  were  £349 
11s.  6 d.,  which  would  give  a reduction  of  just  about 
30  per  cent. 

8392.  What  happened  to  the  other  tenants  ? — There 
were  thirty-seven  cases  settled  out  of  Court  between 
myself  and  the  tenants.  The  old  rent  was  £49  5s.  2d., 
and  the  judicial  rent  £37  11s.,  so  that  the  reduction 
was  about  25  per  cent.  I tried  to  settle  the  remainder 
of  the  rents  with  the  tenants,  and  I made  them  offers. 
These  offers  were  submitted  to  Father  M'Fadden,  who 
regulates  everything  there,  and  he  refused.  I begged 
them  to  go  into  Court  and  get  the  rent  settled,  hut 
they  neither  accepted  my  offer,  nor  have  they  served 
me  with  notices  to  go  into  the  Land  Court. 
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8393.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  many  of  these  cases  are 
there  ? — How  many  are  there  left,  do  you  mean  ? 

8394.  Thedifferenee  between  278  who  went  into  Court 
and  37  settled,  and  the  entire  number  which  you  said 
was  765 — that  would  be  450? — Yes.  There  is  between 
£1300  and  £1400  arrears  due  on  the  property  now. 

8395.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Did  you  tell  us  the 
amount  of  the  annual  rental? — Yes;  it  is  £799. 

8396.  There  is  very  nearly  two  years’  rent  due  ? — . 
Yes  ; £1366  4s.  5 d.  is  the  exact  amount  of  the  arrears 
now  due. 

8397.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  these 
people  can  afford  to  pay? — Well,  my  lord,  there  are 
many  of  them  I know  can  afford  to  pay. 

8398.  They  can  ? — Yes  ; I appended  a statement  at 
the  end,  which  you  will  see. 

8399.  Have  they  grazing  on  the  mountain  land  ? 
— There  are  10,000  acres  and  turf  without  any  other 
charge,  and  in  these  townlands  along  the  seaside  there 
is  seaweed.  There  is  a run  of  mountain  of  about 
10,000  acres. 

8400.  And  I believe  a good  many  of  them  have 
eattle? — Yes;  I have  here  some  information  about 
that  in  the  shape  of  notes  that  I took  when  the 
cases  were  at  hearing  before  the  Sub-Commissioners. 
They  were  questioned  about  the  amount  of  stock  they 
possessed,  and  I took  down  a few  of  the  statements. 
Here  is  one : three  cows,  two  stirks  (young  cattle), 
ten  sheep,  four  lambs,  and  a horse.  The  old  rent  in 
that  case  was  £3  12s.,  and  the  judicial  rent  £2  11s. 
There  are  other  cases,  but  I can  hand  you  in  the  return. 

8401.  I suppose  the  principal  value  of  the  holding 
is  the  power  of  grazing  on  the  mountain  land  ? — Yes. 

8402.  What  is  the  quantity  of  land  that  they 
generally  hold  in  addition  ? — Generally  from  three  to 
six  acres,  or  from  two  to  six. 

8403.  Lord  Mitttcrwn. — Are  those  statute  or  Irish 
acres? — They  are  statute  acres. 

8404.  Are  those  holdings  on  the  sea-shore? — Some 
of  them  are  on  the  sea-shore,  and. some  inland. 

8405.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  not  some  people 
there  badly  situated  ? — There  are  ; I do  not  believe 
that  they  could  live  there  at  all  if  jt  was  not  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  male  population  migrate  to  Scotland 


and  to  England,  and  to  the  adjoining  county  of  Derry  ; Oct.  -8- ls86-  i 
and  the  women  also  go  out  to  service.  In  fact,  the  Hon  Somerset 
holdings  at  Gweedore  are  homes  for  the  families,  while  Ward, 
the  working  part  of  the  families  go  out  to  labour. 

8406.  And  do  you  think,  so  long  as  this  migration 
goes  on,  that  they  can  be  pretty  comfortable  ? — I do  ; 
and  I should  say  that  during  the  life  of  the  late  Lord 
George  Hill — my  father-in-law — the  rents  were  always 
paid,  and  up  to  his  death.  There  was  apparently  no 
difficulty  about  it  at  all. 

8407.  Lord  Milltown. — What  was  the  date  of  his 
death?— 1879. 

8408.  The  President. — Who  has  the  estate  pow  ? — 

Captain  Arthur  Hill,  his  son. 

8409.  Now  the  migration  we  see  has  fallen  off  con- 
siderably during  the  last  five  years? — I do  not  think  it 
has  fallen  off  in  this  part  of  the  country.  They  are  not 
confined  at  all  to  agricultural  labourers,  though,  of 
course,  a number  go  over  as  that.  But  they  also  work 
in  Glasgow,  in  Liverpool,  in  the  docks,  and  in  Man- 
chester, and  other  places. 

8410.  And  that  goes  on  as  much  as  ever  it  did  ? — 

As  far  as  I am  aware ; but  1 am  not  very  much  there. 

8411.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  those  men  who  go  to 
work  in  the  docks,  and  who  engage  in  other  continuous 
descriptions  of  labour,  at  all  return  to  this  place  ? — Yes, 
they  return  every  year.  They,  generally  speaking, 
return  every  year  for  a couple  or  three  months,  and  put 
in  their  crop. 

8412.  And  they  are  away  for  the  other  nine  months? 

— Yes,  a large  number  of  them  are. 

841 3.  The  President. — I suppose  it  would  be  a good 
thing  if  they  were  instructed  so  that  they  might  see 
that  the  world  was  before  them,  and  that  they  would 
be  qualified  to  earn  their  livings  if  they  went  out  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  They  earn  their  living 
now  by  migration ; and  if  anything  was  to  interfere 
to  stop  that,  it  would  be  a very  serious  state  of  affairs. 

8414.  There  would  be  nothing  but  starvation  before 
them? — A remarkable  thing  is  the  sums  given  for 
tenant-right.  It  varies  from  50  to  120  years’  purchase. 

I will  hand  in  this  list  which  I have  prepared  : — 

8415.  Are  they  particularly  attached  to  this  place, 
or  is  it  a sort  of  laziness  that  keeps  them  there  ? — They 


Gweedore  Estate. — Sales  of  Tenant  Rights  from  1882,  inclusive. 


Date. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Rent. 

Purchasi 

Money. 

No.  of 
Purchase 

1882 

Stranacorkragh 

Rev.  J.  M'Fadden 

Daniel  O’Donnell 

£12  6 

£115 

100 

Ardnagappery 

Kate  Boyle 

Teague  Boyle 

0 10  0 

45 

90 

Corveen 

1 2 6 

60 

63 

1S83 

Dore  (Lower) 

Margaret  M‘  Bride 

Pat.  Gallnger 
Teague  Gallagher 

0 17  0 

47 

55 

Do. 

Charles  Gallagher 

0 10  0 

60 

120 

” 

Maghemhall 

Brian  Ferry,  sub-tenant 

Owen  Gallagher 

0 16  8 

40 

48 

Dorc  (Lower) 

Owen  Coyle 

Neal  O’Donnell 

0 12  0 

31 

51 

Mcencorwick 

1 6 8 

70 

52 

Mecnacluff 

Edward  Gallagher 

Bernard  Boyle 

1 2 6 

104 

92 

S tranacorkragh 

Peter  Doogan 

Shaun  Ferry 

1 2 6 

60 

63 

Carrick  M'Cafferty 

Daniel  O'Donnell 

Daniel  O’Donnell 

1 11  0 

81 

52 

1885 

Maghemclogher 

Daniel  M'Brido 

Hugh  O’Donnell 

0 7 6 

40 

108 

Sheskinbeg 

James  Boyle 

Ellen  Coll 

0 15  0 

100 

133 

Derry  beg 

John  Irwin 

Pat.  Gallagher 

100 

79  ! 

Ardmgappery 

John  M'Monigh. 

Thomas  M'Bride 

0 M 0 

31 

62  1 

Fanny  M ‘Connor 

Michael  Copper 

0 5 0 

16 

64 

Tor 

Sarah  M ‘Bride 

0 9 0 

20 

Meenanillcr 

Nelly  O’Donnell 

Edward  Campbell 

1 5 0 

100 

80  1 

Maghernhall 

Fanny  Ferry 

Charles  M‘Ginley 

1 0 10 

41 

41  1 

Do. 

Owen  Boyle 

Maurice  Sweeney 

0 12  6 

51 

81  : 

Dore  (Lower) 

Magey  Gallagher 

1 4 0 

58 

” 

Carrick  Boyle 

Hugh  Sweeney 

Pat.  M ‘Garvey 

14  0 

51 

42  | 

are  very  much  attached  to  it,  and  in  their  own  way 
they  seem  to  be  comfortable.  Their  children  are  all  ex- 
remely  healthy ; there  is  no  sickness  in  the  district, 
an  he  men  and  women  that  I see  on  a Sunday  going 
o chapel  are  extremely  comfortably  dressed.  They 
manufacture  their  own  homespun  and  knit  their  own 
soc  8 and  stockings.  I may  say  that,  several  years 
d0,  Lord  George  Hill  arranged  with  the  firm  of 
essrs  Allan  & Solly,  8 King  Edward  Street,  London, 


who  sent  over  yarn  for  the  purpose  of  being  knit  into 
socks  and  stockings  by  these  people,  and  in  that  period 
— it  extended  over  about  twenty  years — they  for- 
warded, as  you  will  see  by  the  following  extract  from 
a letter,  60,000  lbs.  weight  of  yarn  to  be  knit  into 
hose.  This  is  the  extract  from  Messrs  Allan  & Solly’s 
letter  which  I refer  to : — “ 8 King  Edward  Street, 
Newgate  Street,  February  6,  1884. — Many  years  since, 
at  Lord  George  Hill’s  request,  we  added  the  hand- 
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oci.  28,  J8sc.  knitting  trade  to  our  business,  and,  on  reference  to  our 
H T books,  find  that  we  have  sent  to  Gweedore  over 
Wri-'cI.  omCT8C  60,000  pounds  weight  of  yarn,  and  remitted  more 
than  £10,000  in  cash  to  pay  for  knitting  it  up  into 
half-hose  and  hose.  The  only  difficulty  experienced 
by  us  during  the  years  we  have  been  connected  with 
Gweedore  was  when  ‘Ireland’s  Curse,’  the  Land 
League,  visited  the  district,  but  at  the  present  time  we 
are  sending  yarn  there  to  be  knitted  up  as  usual 
(Signed)  Allan,  Solly,  & Co.”  They  forward  that 
for  the  work  of  the  women  about  Gweedore.  The 
average  was  about  £500  a year  paid  to  the  women  for 
knitting,  and  it  went  on  continuously  until  the  year 
1880,  when  the  Land  League  prohibited  it.  It  was 
prohibited  by  the  local  branch  of  the  Land  League,  of 
which  Mr.  MTadden  is  President,  and  that  year  there 
was  only  about  £60  paid.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1881  I was  present  when  one  of  the  women  came 
down  to  Bunbeg,  a little  village  in  that  part,  and  went 
into  the  store  to  the  local  agent  of  this  London  firm 
and  handed  him,  I think,  two  or  three  pairs  of  socks, 
which  she  carried  under  her  cloak,  and  she  said,  “ This 
is  the  last  I can  do,  for  the  order  has  gone  out  through 
the  country  that  we  are  to  knit  no  more.”  Now  they 
have  removed  that  boycotting,  and  they  have  com- 
menced to  send  the  yarn  again. 

8416.  Why  did  they  prohibit  it  then  and  afterwards 
permit  it? — The  reason  they  prohibited  it  then  was 
because  the  sister  of  the  manager  of  the  Gweedore 
Hotel,  who  was  Captain  Hill’s  managing  man  and 
local  agent,  was  the  agent  of  this  London  company.  I 
can  conceive  no  other  reason  for  it  than  that. 

8417.  I do  not  exactly  see  what  you  call  the  reason  ? 
— Because  their  agent  got  a little  percentage  on  the 
yarn  sent. 

8418.  He  gained  slightly  ? — Yes. 

841 9.  It  was  to  spite  this  man  ? — That  is  all  I can 
say.  Or  perhaps  because  it  was  set  on  foot  by  Lord 
George  Hill. 

8420.  They  thought  that  he  was  in  some  way 
connected  with  Lord  George  Hill  ? — Lord  George  Hill 
started  this  knitting  industry  there,  and  the  local 
agent  there  was  the  agent  of  this  firm,  and  he  got  some 
slight  percentage  on  the  quantity  knit,  and  that  is  the 
only  reason  I can  conceive  why  they  did  it. 

8421.  The  President. — You  do  not  think  they 
wanted  to  make  these  people  poorer  than  they  were  in 
order  to  make  a lever  of  them  ? — It  struck  me  at  the 
time  that  it  was  to  spite  the  local  agent. 

8422.  Did  Lord  George  Hill  ever  think  that  it  would 
be  a good  thing  that  some  of  these  people  should 
emigrate? — He  took  the  greatest  delight  in  Gweedore, 
and  spent  his  own  life  there  trying  to  improve  it.  He 
was  very  fond  of  the  people.  They  appeared  to  like 
him,  and  there  was  no  trouble  whatever  for  many  years 
up  to  the  time  of  his  death.  He  did  not  want  to  get 
the  people  out  of  the  country  at  all. 

8423.  The  drawback  to  the  present  state  of  affairs  is, 
that  although  it  is  all  right  at  the  present  moment,  on 
a sudden  they  might  be  thrown  out  of  employment  at 
auy  time? — Yes,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  at  the  present 
moment,  very  great  risk.  If  a woman  loses  her 
husband  or  her  son,  and  has  not  the  means  of  getting 
support,  she  is  reduced  to  great  poverty.  But  I think 
one  of  the  very  serious  evils  there  is  the  way  in  which 
they  subdivide.  They  subdivide  their  holdings  without 
permission,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  chock  it.  I 
know  cases  there  in  which  the  whole  rent  is  £1  a year, 
and  they  subdivide  it  into  four. 

8424.  I suppose  that  you  do  your  best  to  prevent 
it? — Yes,  as  far  as  we  can.  But  we  do  not  know  of  it. 
The  first  way  in  which  we  get  the  faintest  idea  of  it  is 
when  a man  says  that  he  will  pay  “ the  proportion  ” of 
his  rent.  I ask  him  “ What  do  you  mean?”  and  he 
then  tells  me  that  there  are  three  others  as  well  us  him. 
“ I have  only  a portion  up  to  5s.  and  the  others  may 
pay  theirs.” 

8425.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  be  the  size  of 
the  holding  ? — About  three  acres. 

8426.  About  an  aore  apiece? — Yes. 


8427.  The  President. — It  is  looked  upon  ,as  an 
accommodation? — Yes,  and  they  give  enormous  sums 
for  it,  as  you . will  see  by  a reference  to  the  paper 
which  I handed  in  a moment  ago.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
MTadden  himself  had  a small  holding,  and  I suppose 
there  were  about  four  acres  in  it  altogether,  of  winch 
he  reclaimed  perhaps  oue  half.  Reclaiming  there 
consists  of  simply  burning  the  ground,  making  a few 
drains,  and  cultivating  it.  The  annual  rent  of  this 
place  was  £1  2s.  6d.:  be  sold  it  in  the  year  1882  to  a 
man  named  Daniel  O’Donnell,  and  the  money  he  got 
for  it  was  £115. 

8428.  And  how  much  do  you  say  the  rent  was? — 
£1  2s.  6d 

8429.  Mr.  Neli.gan. — What  was  the  date  of  that 
transaction? — It  was  in  1882.  You  can  look  over  the 
list,  and  see  the  particulars  of  these  purchases  for 
yourself.  They  are  very  interesting. 

8430.  For  how  many  acres  was  that  amount  of 
purchase  money  obtained? — I think  there  was  about 
four  or  five  acres,  of  which  one  half  was  reclaimed,  and 
the  other  was  rough  mountain. 

8431.  That  would  be  100  years’  purchase? — That  is 
what  I have  put  it  at  in  the  list. 

8432.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  was  for  the  tenant 
right? — Yes,  and  I may  tell  you  that  there  were  no 
buildings  in  the  place.  In  another  case  a woman  whose 
rent  was  5s.  got  £16,  and  a person  whose  rent  was  9s. 
got  £20. 

8433.  The  Presideni — Are  these  sums  all  paid  out 
of  their  earnings  in  England  aud  Scotland? — Yes.  I 
do  not  know  where  the  money  comes  from,  but  wher- 
ever it  comes  from  it  is  paid. 

8434.  Mr.  Neligan.- — Here  is  a remarkable  case, 
that  of  Owen  Boyle,  vendor,  Morrice  Sweeney,  pur- 
chaser; yearly  rent  12s.  6 cL,  purchase  money  £51,  and 
yet  the  place  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  ? 
— The  purchaser  lives  with  his  mother  Mary  Sweeney, 
who  was  evicted  for  the  non-payment  of  rent  hero ; yet 
her  son  was  able  to  pay  £51  i— And  there  is  the  case  of 
a man  named  Hugh  Sweeney.  Pat.  M‘Garvey  bought 
the  place  from  him.  The  yearly  rent  was  £1  4s. 
and  he  gave  £51  for  it;  and  yet  he  would  not  pay 
his  own  rent,  which  was  £2  a year ; he  owes  now  £4, 
or  two  years’  rent. 

8435.  How  much  did  he  give,  do  you  say  ? — £51. 

8436.  So  that  his  non-payment  of  the  rent  was  not 
for  the  want  of  money  ? — No.  I give  this  information, 
and  that  with  reference  to  the  stock,  to  show  that  there 
is  a combination  there  against  the  payment  of  rent, 
except  we  agree  to  the  terms  proposed  by  Father 
MTadden,  and  that  the  non-payment  of  the  rent  does 
not  arise  from  inability  to  pay  generally.  There  may 
be  some  cases  where  the  tenants  are  very  poor,  but  when 
they  refuse  to  pay  these  small  rents,  and  at  the  same 
time  buy  other  holdings  at  such  prices,  it  shows  that 
it  is  not  inability  that  prevents  them  paying  the  rents. 

8437.  The  President. — :What  step  do  you  now  propose 
to  take  about  the  arrears  ? — I have  now  executed  the 
decrees ; I cannot  get  any  money,  and  I shall  be  obliged, 
I suppose,  to  proceed  against  them.  I have  sent  a 
circular  explaining  it  to  them,  and  saying  that  I have 
no  alternative.  I have  pointed  out  the  circumstances, 
and  we  must  either  give  them  the  land  without  asking 
them  to  pay  any  rent,  or  accede  to  Father  MTadden’s 
proposition  for  reducing  it  50  per  cent.,  which  I cannot 
possibly  do.  It  would  ruin  the  property.  Either  that 
or  I must  proceed  against  them.  There  was  a letter 
written  to  the  Derry  Journal  on  the  12th  of  this  month, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  MTadden.  I give  you,  my  lord,  an 
extract  from  this  letter,  and  you  can  see  for  yourself 
the  character  of  it. 

8438.  Father  MTadden  seems  to  have  got  complete 
control  over  the  people ; how  has  that  been  acquired  ? 
Have  there  been  no  outrages  ? — None  at  all. 

8439.  Or  boycotting  ? — There  has  been  a boycotting 
of  the  fishery.  Those  who  had  the  salmon  fisheries 
were  the  lessees  of  the  landlord.  I think  in  the  year 
1880,  there  appeared  to  be  some  distress  about 
Gweedore,  and  the  lessees  of  the  fishery  went  to 
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Father  M'Fadden,  and  said,  “ We  will  contribute  to- 
wards the  relief,  whatever  our  earnings  may  be  this 
year.”  These  earnings  were  about  £60,  and  they  gave 
them  to  him  for  the  relief  of  the  people.  Next  year 
all  their  men  were  desired  to  leave  their  employment, 
and  they  remonstrated,  and  one  of  them  went  to  Father 
M'Fadden,  and  said,  “This  is  a very  hard  way  that  we 
are  treated.  We  contributed  last  year  towards  the 
distress  fund,  and  now  we  are  boycotted.”  He  replied 
it  could  not  be  helped.  They  said,  “ What  offence  are 
we  committing?  We  pay  Captain  Hall ; we  must  pay 
our  rent,  whether  we  work  the  fishery  at  all  or  not.  We 
have  a lease  of  the  fishery.”  He  said  it  could  not  be 
helped.  Well,  the  carters  were  prevented  from  bringing 
the  fish  to  Derry,  and  the  lessees  met  with  a great  loss, 
until  they  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Sligo  and 
Liverpool  steamer  to  call  for  the  fish,  and  then,  of 
course,  they  were  independent  of  the  carters. 

8440.  The  result  of  that  was  that  the  carters  lost  their 
employment? — They  lost  that,  and  when  Mr.  M'Fadden 
presented  the  memorial  to  me  for  a reduction  of  rent  in 
December  last,  I said  to  him,  “ Do  you  ask  for  the 
reduction  of  rent  in  consequence  of  the  great  poverty 
of  the  people?”  and  he  said  “ Yes,  they  cannot  afford  to 
pay  anything.”  I said,  “ How  is  it  that  the  National 
League,  of  which  you  are  President,  has  prevented 
them  from  working  at  2s.  a day  for  the  hotel,  and 
2s.  6 d.  at  the  fisheries  ? If  they  are  so  poor,  is  it  not 
a strange  thing  to  prevent  them  from  earning  wages  ? ” 
He  said  nothing  in  reply  to  that.  I know  instances  of 
people  being  boycotted,  and  not  able  to  obtain  the 
necessaries  of  life,  in  consequence  of  their  working  for 
the  lessees  of  the  fishery  and  the  Gweedore  Hotel. 

8441.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  were  the  labourers  pre- 
vented from  working? — Last  year  it  was  boycotted,  but 
this  year  that  is  removed.  I do  not  know  whether  the 
National  League  met  and  passed  resolutions,  but  they 
are  not  boycotted  now. 

8442.  The  President. — This  district  is  in  the  hands 
of  Father  M'Fadden  entirely? — Yes. 

8443.  They  are  all  Roman  Catholics? — Yes;  I 
never  saw  in  my  life  any  man  have  such  power  over  his 
fellow-men  as  he  has  over  them.  If  I ask  them  to  do 
a thing,  they  say  at  once,  as  simply  as  children,  “ I 
must  go  and  ask  Father  M'Fadden,  and  see  what  he 
says and  they  will  do  nothing  without  that,  at  least 
none  of  them  with  the  exception  of  a few  who  live 
immediately  around  the  hotel,  and  who  are  dependent 
to  a great  extent  upon  the  hotel.  He  has  not  the  same 
control  over  them.  They  act  independently  of  him ; 
but  all  the  rest  are  absolutely  in  his  power. 

8444.  I suppose  you  see  no  remedy  for  this,  or  no 
means  of  getting  them  out  of  his  power? — I do  not. 
It  is  a very  terrible  thing  to  think  of — if  one  has  to 
bring  wholesale  eviction,  and  when  the  six  months  has 
expired,  to  pull  down  the  houses.  It  is  a terrible 
thing  to  contemplate,  but  I am  really  at  my  wit’s  end 
to  know  what  else  to  do.  As  I said,  I am  only  an 
honorary  agent.  I do  not  receive  any  emolument 
— it  is  merely  to  help  my  brother-in-law. 

8445.  Luckily,  it  is  not  within  our  province  to 
inquire  how  this  is  to  be  dealt  with.  But  the  non- 
payment of  the  rent  comes  from  combination  and 
intimidation,  and  not  from  poverty? — Yes. 

8446.  With  regard  to  purchase,  I suppose  it  would 
be  no  great  advantage  in  a case  of  that  sort  to  come 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Do  you  mean  to  the 
tenants  ? 

8447.  les;  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to 
the  landlord. 

an7  °f  the  tenants  buy? — Of  course, 
he  advantage  to  the  tenants  would  be  a reduction  of 
the  annual  payment. 

8449.  Sir  James  Caird.—li  they  bought  it  1— Yes, 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  them  in  that  way. 

t would  be  an  immediate  reduction  of  the  amount  of 
a,n.nua*  Payment,  and  perhaps  also,  if  Father 
it  tadden  had  no  landlord  to  fight  with,  things  might 
go  on  more  quietly. 

8450.  Ihe  President. — The  disadvantage  would  be 


that  the  little  check  to  subdivision  which  there  now  is  2S- 1886 
would  come  to  an  end  ? — I may  say  that  there  is  very  Hon_  soniers«t 
little  check  to  it  at  present.  We  cannot  stop  it.  Ward. 

8451.  Lord  Milltovm. — I suppose  Father  M'Fadden 
could  stop  it  ? — At  once. 

8452.  The  President. — That  he  could  do  whether 
they  bought  or  not? — Yes ; there  was  one  case  which  I 
should  mention,  but  I forget  the  name  of  the  man.  It 
came  before  the  Sub-Commissioners.  I went  on  the 
farm  a short  time  afterwards  and  it  was  a narrow  strip 
from  the  road  to  the  river.  I do  not  think  it  was  more 
than  three  acres,  and  I do  not  think  it  was  more  than 
thirty  yards  wide  if  so  much.  The  man  showed  me 
some  stones  which  were  put  down  in  the  centre  of  his 
holding;  and  he  was  complaining  very  much  about 
this  and  he  said,  “Father  M'Fadden  came  here  and  put 
those  stones  down,  and  said  I should  give  half  to  my 
sister,  and  it  is  a very  hard  thing  that  I must  give  half 
to  my  sister.” 

8453.  Sir  James  Oaird. — Instead  of  preventing  sub- 
division, he  enforces  it? — In  that  case  he  did. 

8454.  There  would  be  veiy  little  difference  with 
regard  to  subdivision  if  they  purchased? — I do  not 
think  so.  It  would  be  a reduction  of  the  rent. 

8455.  Would  it  tend  to  fix  them  on  the  land  in  a 
greater  degree  than  now  ? — I do  not  think  they  could 
be  fixed  to  a greater  degree  than  now. 

8456.  You  see  no  disadvantage  that  they  would 
bring  upon  themselves  by  purchasing? — Not  the  least. 

8457.  You  do  not  think  there  would  bo  security  on 
the  property  for  the  advance  of  the  purchase  money  ? 

Do  you  think  that  you  would  have  adequate  security 
for  the  advance? — I am  perfectly  certain  that  the 
tenants  are  perfectly  able  to  pay  the  instalments. 

The  difficulty  would  be  this,  tliat  if  they  were  to 
strike  altogether,  the  land  would  be  no  use  without  the 
tenants  on  it. 

8458.  And  the  Government  would  run  great  risk  in 
that  case  ? — I suppose  they  would. 

8459.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  the  land  itself  worth 
nothing? — It  is  worth  something  if  it  is  properly 
handled.  It  is  bog  land  on  granite. 

8460.  That  does  not  sound  inviting  ? — Granite  is  a 
very  good  sub-soil  for  bog  land,  and  it  grows  very  fair 
crops  of  oats  and  potatoes.  The  principle  way  they 
manure  the  land  is  by  burning  it.  They  burn  the 
surface  of  it  every  year  until  they  get  to  the  rock,  and 
then  go  somewhere  else. 

8461.  They  burn  it  away?  — Yes;  the  ground 
supplies  them  with  both  manure  and  soil. 

8462.  So  that  the  fields  are  burned  out  in  the  course 
of  a few  years? — Yes. 

8463.  It  will  come  to  an  end  then — the  value  of  it? 

— You  see  there  is  so  much  of  it. 

8464.  The  President. — Except  for  the  want  of 
security  to  the  Government,  you  see  no  reason  why  the 
Purchase  Act  should  not  be  allowed  to  run  in  this  con- 
gested district  as  much  as  in  the  rest  of  Ireland  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  of  more  advantage  than  even  in 
prosperous  parts  of  Ireland,  because  I think  it  would 
relieve  the  tension  that  at  present  exists  between  land- 
lord and  tenant,  and  the  ill-feeling. 

8465.  Lord  Milltown.  — Would  it  transfer  the. 
tension  to  the  Government  ? — I do  not  know. 

8466.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  aware  of  course  that 
the  burning  of  the  land  is  forbidden  by  the  Act,  under 
a penalty  of  £20  ? — Yes,  but  it  would  take  an  army  to 
prevent  them  from  doing  it.  If  you  went  on  the  estate 
in  the  month  of  February  you  would  find  it  all  on  fire. 

8467.  Lord  Milltown. — Morally  and  physically? — 

Yes.  Mr.  Edmund  Murphy  is  a man  of  great 
experience  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  gave  it  as 
as  his  opinion  that  the  waste  committed — he  gave 
evidence  before  the  Land  Commission — by  the  burning 
of  the  land  was  absolutely  destructive  to  the  property. 

But  you  might  as  well  try  to  stop  the  tide  with  a pitch- 
fork  as  prevent  them.  You  could  not  do  it — it  is 
impossible. 

8468.  The  President. — There  is  nothing  but  endless 
warfare  between  landlord  and  tenant  in  that  part  of 
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oa.  28,  i6so.  the  country? — Yes;  but  I must  say  this,  that  that 
— warfare  exists  in  Gweedore  solely  on  account  of  Father 
Ward  mer8et  M'Fadden.  In  the  adjoining  parish  of  Falcaragh, 
where  Rev.  James  M'Fadden.  senior,  has  charge,  and 
in  the  Rosses,  where  Father  Walker  is,  there  are  no 
disturbances.  Father  Walker  told  the  people  a short 
time  ago  to  pay  the  rents  honestly  as  far  as  they  were 
able,  and  Father  James  M'Fadden,  senior,  told  them 
to  do  the  same  thing. 

8469.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  gave  them  that  advice  ? 
— Yes.  Several  of  the  tenants  at  Gweedore — I can- 
not mention  the  names — told  me  that  the  present 
state  of  affairs  is  absolutely  ruining  them,  and  they 
said  they  wished  that  things  were  again  as'  they  used 
to  be  in  the  old  times. 

8470.  The  President.—  In  these  adjoining  parishes 
which  you  have  mentioned,  the  priests  did  not 
encourage  this  sort  of  thing? — No. 

8471.  And  where  the  priest  does  not  encourage  it? 
— There  it  is  all  well.  The  Gweedore  priest  is  the 
head  and  moving  spirit  of  the  National  League,  and 
he  keeps  it  in  life.  I am  perfectly  certain  we  would 
have  no  difficulty  there  if  it  were  not  for  his  presence. 
He  has  just  made  a most  violent  speech  down  there, 
which  you  can  see  in  the  Morning  News  of  yesterday. 
It  was  at  a meeting  at  Gweedore. 

8472.  Has  he  been  there  since  1880  or  1881  ? — He 
has  been  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  there. 

8473.  In  this  part  of  which  you  are  giving  an 
account?— Yes ; but  he  has  only  become  paramount 
since  1880,  when  the  League  started.  He  set  the  Land 
League  at  work  from  the  first  I heard  him  say  to  the 
tenants  in  my  presence,  that  the  Land  League  had 
brought  the  English  ministers  down  to  their  knees,  and 
that  it  would  bring  the  landlords  down  into  the  dust. 

I ought  to  say  also  that  Mr.  M'Fadden  has  always 
said,  “I  am  against  outrages;  what  we  want  is  passive 
resistance.”  He  said  to  me  once,  “ You  consider  me 
the  enemy  of  the  landlords,  but  I consider  myself  their 
greatest  friend.  I appeal  to  these  people  around,  if  it 
is  not  a fact  that  if  it  was  not  for  me  both  landlords  and 
agents  would  have  been  shot.” 

8474.  Did  the  people  say  anything  when  they  heard 
that?— They  said,  “That’s  true,  your  Reverence.” 

8475.  Do  you  think  it  was  true? — No,  I do  not 
think  it  was  true.  I do  not  think  that  any  of  these 
people  contemplated  outrages.  They  are  as  quiet,  well- 
disposed,  hard-working  a people  as  I ever  knew,  and  I 
kuow  them  very  welL  I have  been  frequently  down 
there  before  I had  a connection  with  the  property,  and 
they  are  a well-disposed,  industrious,  good  people,  if 
they  were  only  let  alone ; but  they  are  absolutely  under 
his  authority,  ready  to  do  anything  he  tells  them,  and 
uufortunately  that  is  the  line  he  has  taken  up. 

8476.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  Lord  George  Hill  buy 
this  property? — Yes,  about  1837  or  1838.  He  bought 
it  from  philanthropic  motives — to  improve  the  people. 

8477.  Was  it  in  the  same  condition  with  regard  to 
population  then  ? — It  was  in  ruendale.  He  consolidated 
the  farms  and  then  gave  every  man  his  bit.  Up  to  that 
no  one  knew  what  was  his  part. 

8478.  He  must  have  had  a very  difficult  job  in  doing 
that  ? — Yes. 

8479.  But  he  did  succeed? — Yes;  at  times  when 
outrages  were  being  committed  on  the  adjoining  pro- 
perty of  Mr.  Adair,  there  were  none  there.  They  were 
on  the  very  best  terms. 

8480.  Sir  James  Guird. — Was  the  population  when 
he  bought  it  a large  one  ? — I think  about  the  same  as 
now.  i do  not  think  there  is  very  much  difference  in 
the  population. 

8481.  Lord  Milltoion. — Do  youconsider  the  condition 
of  these  people  better  or  worse  than  that  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  population  in  cur  large  towns  or 
cities  ? — I think  it  better,  certainly.  I think  they  are 
better,  because  they  have  healthy  homes  for  their 
families,  and  in  the  appearance  of  the  men  who  come 
to  mo,  I see  no  distress.  I see  none  in  the  appearance 
of  either  the  men,  women,  or  children  of  Gweedore. 

8482.  Are  the  rents  which  they  pay  for  their  small 


holdings  greater  or  less  than  that  whieh  is  paid  as  a 
rule  for  their  lodgings  by  the  working  classes  in  the 
large  towns? — Considerably  less;  then  they  are  able 
to  keep  a cow  and  a few  sheep. 

8483.  In  short,  I suppose  that  is  the  reason  that 
makes  their  tenant  right  so  valuable  to  people  of  their 
class  ? — It  is,  certainly. 

8484.  Were  they  nearer  to  starvation  from  unforeseen 
causes  thau  the  vast  bulk  of  the  working  classes  else- 
where?— I do  not  think  so. 

8485.  Would  there  be  any  desire  amongst  them  to 
emigrate  ? — A few  of  them  do,  and  do  very  well,  and 
come  back  with  money,  but  these  people  who  emigrate 
come  back  to  settle  at  Gweedore.  They  have  a great 
love  for  that  place. 

8486.  And  your  experience  of  these  poor  people  is 
that  their  natural  disposition  is  excellent? — Excellent. 

8487.  Mr.  Neligan. — I have  heard  a gentleman  who 
took  a great  interest  in  the  congested  districts  speak 
about  the  good  likely  to  arise  from  technical  education, 
by  imparting  information  and  extending  the  ideas  of 
the  young  people  who  are  growing  up,  and  giving  them 
a trade,  and  enabling  them  to  get  away  from  these 
places.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  such  an  idea  as 
that  ? — No,  I have  not.  I have  never  thought  about 
that. 

8488.  Some  thoughtful  men  have  been  speaking 
about  it.  I thought  that  perhaps  you  might  have  been 
able  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  your  views  upon  it  ? — I 
daresay  it  would  be  a very  good  idea  to  fit  them  for 
work  elsewhere,  but  I do  not  think  any  amount  of 
technical  education  would  enable  them  to  improve  their 
condition  there. 

8489.  But  with  the  view  of  enlarging  their  ideas, 
and  letting  them  see  that  the  world  is  better  than 
Gweedore,  and  to  get  away  and  find  remunerative 
employment  ? — Quite  so.  I daresay  it  would  be  a very 
good  idea. 

8490.  I merely  asked  you  the  question,  because  I 
thought  that  possibly  some  one  may  have  been  speak- 
ing to  you  on  the  subject? — No.  I can  give  some 
further  evidence.  I manage  some  large  estates  in  this 
county,  the  county  Down. 

8491.  The  President. — Do  you  think  any  of  these 
men  have  saved  any  money  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to 
form  an  opinion  about  that.  You  see  that  when  there 
is  any  land  to  be  sold  there  is  money  to  be  got. 

8492.  That  is  what  struck  me  : do  you  know  any- 
thing about  that? — No. 

8493.  Lord  Milltoion. — Don’t  they  borrow  that 
money  ? — I should  say  not.  They  could  hardly 
borrow  money.  I think  it  is  their  savings,  you  know 
their  lives  are  very  inexpensive ; the  markets  do  not 
affect  them  very  much,  because  they  consume  what 
they  grow,  and  what  they  grow  is  enough  for  their 
consumption. 

8494.  The  President. — With  regard  to  the  estates 
in  this  and  other  northern  counties,  have  the  most  of 
the  tenants  got  judicial  rents  fixed? — Yes.  On  the 
estate  of  Lord  Bangor,  my  brother,  there  were  very 
few  of  the  cases  come  before  the  Court.  Wo  settled 
by  consent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  rents. 

8495.  Mr.  Neligan. — Judicial  agreements  ? — Yes. 

8496.  The  President. — When  was  that — soon  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act? — Some  of  them  up  to  this 
year. 

8497.  And  the  rents  you  fixed  this  year  were  they 
or  were  they  not  lower  than  those  fixed  formerly  ? — 
No,  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

8498.  You  do  not  think  there  is  a difficulty  in 
paying  the  rents  fixed  some  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — 
I do  not  think  so. 

8499.  Although  prices  are  lower  ?-+-Prices  certainly 
are  lower.  As  regards  the  inquiry,  whether  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  is  affected  in  its  operation  by  an  excep- 
tional fall  in  the  price  of  produce,  I think  that,  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes,  rents  were,  generally  speaking, 
at  or  about  poor-law  valuation  of  the  land  at  the  time 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  and  had  been  so  for 
a great  number  of  years.  In  the  case  of  Lord 
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Bangor’s  estate  tliere  was  a re-valuation  in  1862.  The  8511.  Lord  Milltoion. — They  are  still  halting  Per. 

rents  were  very  considerably  below  those  on  the  between  two  opinions  %— Yes.  Hou.  Somerset 

adjoining  properties,  and  there  was  a re-valuation,  and  8512.  The  President. — Did  they  go  on  under  the  Ward. 

the  rents  were  raised,  not  up  to  the  valuation  that  was  old  rents? — Yes.  And  he  gave  them  12£  per  cent. 

made,  but  up  to  poor-law  valuation  of  the  land,  with-  reduction  last  year.  That  was  without  any  reference 

out  including  buildings.  I have  been  informed — and  to  whether  they  were  high  or  low.  It  was  only  for 

you  know  whether  it  is  correct  or  not — that  when  the  the  one  year. 

valuation  was  made  it  was  considered  to  be  somewhat  8513.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  allowing  the 
below  the  letting  value  of -the  land.  leaseholder's  to  go  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I cannot 

8500.  Now,  the  reason  you  think  there  is  no  say  that  I do.  The  only  thing,  of  course,,  is,  that 

difficulty  in  paying  these  rents  that  were  fixed  three  or  during  the  time  of  the  lease  the  landlord  is  prohibited 

four  years  ago,  is  because  they  were  fixed  low? — I from  raising  the  rent,  but  otherwise,  when  binding 

suppose  there  is  some  difficulty  in  paying  rents,  when  contracts  or  agreements  entered  into  have  been  broken, 

prices  fall,  just  as  every  man  has  a difficulty  in  living  I see  no  difference. 

when  his  income  is  reduced ; but  I look  upon  it,  taking  . 8514.  You  do  not  see  any  reasou  why  they  should 

all  things  into  consideration,  that  the  judicial  rents  not  be  brought  under  the  Act  1881  ? — I do  not  see 

that  were  fixed  three  or  four  years  ago  are  fair  rents  any  difference. 

for  the  tenants  to  pay  now — fair  towards  landlord  and  8515.  After  doing  away  with  the  right  of  contract 
tenant.  I look  at  it  in  this  way.  I am  not  at  all  that  he.  had  before  with  the  other  tenants  ? — I do  not 

opposed  to  the  idea  that  the  rents  should  be  regulated  see  any  difference. 

by  the  produce  of  the  farm,  but  I think  one  could  8516.  Is  there  any  desire  to  sell  on  the  part  of  the 
hardly  contend  that,  if  that  was  done  in  rising  prices,  landlords  ? — There  does  not  appear  to  be,  as  far  as  my 

the  rents  and  the  landlord’s  income  should  be  absolutely  experience  goes,  or  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
stationary ; while  the  tenant’s  income  should  increase,  to  buy.  I have  had  no  application  made  to  me,  except- 
and  his  expenditure  increase  with  it,  and  then  that  in  ing  by  one  man,  and  he  was  on  the  county  Tyrone 
less  prosperous  times,  when  the  tenant’s  income  from  estate  of  Mr.  Mulliolland,  at  Cookstown.  He  wished 
his  farm  is  decreasing,  that  the  landlord,  whose  rent  to  know  whether  Mr.  Mulliolland  would  sell,  and  I am 
has  been  stationary,  while  the  tenant’s  income  has  been  at  present  in  correspondence  with  him  on  the  subject, 
increasing,  should  have  his  income  reduoed.  That  is  8517.  You  are  in  communication  with  him? — Yes. 
the  idea  that  I have.  I have  gone  very  carefully  over  8518.  What  did  he  offer? — We  offered  to  sell  at 

a number  of  returns  of  prices  from  the  year  1850  up  twenty-one  years’  purchase. 

to  the  present  time,  and  I find,  in  our  district  here  at  8519.  Do  you  think  most  of  your  landlords  would 
all  events,  that  the  prices  now  are  higher,  stand  higher,  be  willing  to  sell  at  twenty-one  years’  purchase? — That 
than  they  did  at  the  time  that  the  rents  were  fixed,  I cannot  say,  because  I have  not  had  applications.  But 
and  were  paid  by  the  tenants.  And  that  was  before  the  reason  that  Mr.  Mulliolland  was  willing  to  sell  at 
the  Land  Act  reduced  them.  twenty-one  years’  purchase  was,  that  it  was  an  outlying 

8501.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  1852,  at  the  time  of  Griffith’s  property — away  from  the  rest  of  his  property, 

valuation,  wheat  was  7s.  6 d.  per  cwt,  oats  4s.  1(M.,  8520.  The  landlords  have  no  desire  to  sell  the 

barley  4s.  6 <7.,  butter  65s.,  and  pork  32s.  You  think  estates  you  manage? — No,  I do  not  think  so  at  all, 
that  these  prices  are  lower? — Yes,  lower  than  the  and,  so  far  as  I have  seen  amongst  the  tenants,  there 
present  prices.  appears  to  be  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  buy. 

8502.  The  President. — The  expenses  of  living  have  8521.  I think  you  say  that  you  have  given  your 
increased,  and  wages  ■, have  increased? — Surely  if  the  attention  to  the  sliding  scale? — I have  thought  a little 
prices  have  gone  down,  the  cost  of  living  is  not  increased,  about  it.  My  idea  is  that  it  is  a fair  thing  that  the 

8503.  You  are  comparing  the  present  prices  with  profits  of  a farm  should  determine  the  rent. 

these  at  the  time  of  the  poor-law  valuation? — Yes.  8522.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  easy  to  work  it, 

8504.  Well  then,  wages  were  much  lower  then  than  easy  to  fix  a basis  ? — That  I do  not  know.  You  could  not 
they  are  now  ? — Certainly  wages  were  lower  than  they  have  one  general  scale  for  the  whole  of  Ireland.  In 
are  now.  They  were  certainly.  But  still  I do  not  find  some  parts  there  is  wheat  grown,  and  in  some  others 
any  difficulty  in  getting  labour.  There  is  a great  there  is  none. 

supply  of  labour,  and  yet  wages  have  increased.  But  8523.  It  should  be  according  to  the  produce  of  each 
food  and  everything  is  cheaper.  particular  farm  ? — Yes,  of  each  district. 

8505.  But  it  is  not  cheaper  than  five  or  six  years  8524.  The  difficulty  would  be,  I suppose,  in  starting 

ago? — Food  is  cheaper.  it? — Yes. 

8506.  You  think  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  8525.  After  that  it  would  work  itself? — Yes,  I 

paying  the  judicial  rent  now  ? — No.  think  so. 

8507.  I may  ask  you,  practically  speaking,  have  8526.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  be  possible  to  convert 

they  been  well  paid  ? — Yes,  so  far  as  the  estates  with  the  old  judicial  rents,  some  four  years  back,  into  a 
which  I am  connected  are  concerned,  the  rents  have  sliding  scale,  the  rent  to  be  fixed  looking  at  the  prices 
been  well  paid.  I may  state  that  I manage  the  estates  as  they  were,  and  making  the  rent  accordingly  ? — 
of  Lord  Bangor,  of  Mr.  Robert  Ward,  and  Mr.  John  I think  it  would  be  a rather  dangerous  thing  to  take 
Mulhollaud.  the  judicial  rents  as  a basis  of  what  the  rent  of  land 

8508.  Have  you  any  leaseholders  amongst  them? — should  be,  because  I know  several  cases  in  which 

Yes,  perhaps  one  or  two  upon  Lord  Bangor’s  property ; practical  farmers  have  found  that  what  they  knew  to 
and  upon  Mr.  Ward’s  property  there  are  some,  very  be  better  land  was  more  reduced  than  the  inferior  land, 
few.  But  on  Mr.  Mulholland’s  property  there  are  a If  you  accept  the  judicial  rent  as  a really  fair  rent  and 
large  number  of  leaseholders  on  that  portion  of  his  a proper  rent  that  the  holding  should  be  subject  to  at 
property  which  he  purchased  from  Lord  Dufferin.  these  prices  I do  not  see  that  there  would  be  any 
And  there  are  some  of  these  called  Dufferin  leases  for  difficulty  in  a sliding  scale,  and  it  would  be  always  an 
twenty-one  years.  The  leases  expire  in  1890.  advantage  both  to  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  For 

8509.  Did  they  pay  a higher  rent  ? — Yes ; they  did.  instance,  if  prices  were  to  rise  very  much  the  sliding 

8510.  I thiuk  similarly  placed  lands  that  he  bought  scale  would  prevent  the  tenant  from  contracting 

from  Lord  Dufferin,  were  reduced  about  16  or  17  per  extravagant  habits  in  consequence  of  these  rising 
cent,  in  the  same  district  on  the  leaseholders. — The  prices,  habits  which  he  might  find  it  very  difficult  to 
leaseholders  felt  very  much  aggrieved  at  this,  and  Mr.  discontinue  if  the  prices  fell  again.  And  as  regards 
Mulliolland  gave  the  Dufferin  leaseholders  the  option  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  if  prices  rise  both  would 
accepting  the  rents,  which  I proposed  fixing  as  far  as  I benefit,  and  that  if  prices  fell,  both  would  suffer, 
could  fairly,  or  of  surrendering  their  leases,  and  going  If  it  could  be  carried  out  practically,  it  seems  to 
into  the  Land  Court.  They  did  not  accept  my  terms,  me  to  be  a very  just  mode  of  proceeding.  And 
and  they  have  not  gone  into  the  Land  Court.  then  it  would  also  obviate  the  unpleasantness  which 
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• Oct.  M,  1886.  exists  between  landlord  and  tenant,  when,  if  the 
Bon.  Somerset  Prices  the  tenant  asks  for  a reduction,  and  the 
"Ward.  landlord  says  that  he  will  not  give  any.  If  the  rents 

were  always  regulated  in  accordance  with  the  prices 
it  would  prevent  anything  of  that  kind,  and  be  a very 
good  thing. 

8527.  Do  you  think  that  when  the  prices  began  to 
rise  again  the  tenant  would  be  willing  to  pay  an 
increased  rent.  That  would  be  the  difficulty? — I do 
not  see  why  there  should  be  any  unwillingness  to  pay 
if  he  got  increased  profits  on  the  understanding  that  if 
his  profits  were  decreased,  his  rent  would  be  decreased. 


8528.  Sir  James  Caird. — Before  there  was  so  much 
produce  imported  in  bad  seasons,  the  prices  rose  when 
the  tenants  themselves  had  less  to  sell? — Yes,  quite  so. 

8529.  I suppose  you  think  that  the  prices  now  are 
more  equal  than  they  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

8530.  That  used  to  be  the  great  objection? — 
Yes. 

8531.  Has  there  been  very  much  sale  of  tenant 
right  on  these  properties  ? — I have  here  lists,  which  I 
hand  in,  showing  the  sales  of  tenant  right  on  Lord 
Bangor’s  estate,  on  Mr.  "Ward’s  estate,  and  on  Mr. 
Mulholland’s  estate. 


John  Mclholland,  Esq.,  Estate.  Down  and  Tyrone. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townlaud. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No.  of 
Years’ 
Purchase 

Observations. 

a n v 

£ 8.  D. 

Nor.  1881 

Ballygalley 

Exors.  Pat.  Smith 

Daniel  Smith 

24  0 37 

18  10  0 

£192 

10 

Gortiear 

Johfi  M ‘Donald 

Patrick  Quinn 

7 0 5 

612  6 

110 

16 

27th  Feb.  1882 

Erinagh 

Beprs.  Jas.  Graham 

Thomas  Gribben 

38  2 16 

51  9 0 

300 

Nov.  ,, 

Annacloy 

Joseph  Perry 

Denis  M'Cormiek 

0 0 38 

016  0 

90 

112 

Balleygalley 

James  M'Clurg 

Wm.  Cooper 

38  2 32 

3710  0 

655 

Saul 

Denis  Murphy 

John  Flannagan 

71  1 24 

7316  0 

960 

13 

Annacloy 

James  Hazard 

Denis  M'Cormiek 

20  0 36 

19  710 

325 

7th  Feb.  1883 

Whiteclnuch 

Win.  John  Hamilton 

6 2 34 

815  0 

126 

Annacloy 

Margaret  Taylor 

Hugh  Campbell 

2 2 26 

1 6 6 

38 

29 

Nov.  „ 

Quoiie 

Henry  Hanna 

Wm.  Corry 

16  0 9 

15  12  0 

200 

12 

Dec.  „ 

Kirk  town 

John  Hanna 

Sami.  Wilkinson 

22  3 11 

23  0 0 

Annagliananam 

John  Beattie 

Wm.  Mason 

19  0 6 

14  0 0 

153 

11 

liallymaeruise 

Beprs.  Robt  Bitcom 

William  Bell 

8 2 7 

11  0 0 

95 

15th  Nov.  1884 

Annacloy 

Jas.  Carroll’s  Exors. 

Sami.  Walshman 

13  3 2 

14  19  6 

345 

5th  Jan.  „ 

Saul 

John  Magrccvy's  Kep. 

Patrick  Burns 

9 1 1 

9 0 0 

180 

20 

4th  Oot.  „ 

Balleyboley 

James  Bavins 

Wm.  Hamilton 

33  3 15 

44  9 0 

350 

Kirktown 

Patrick  Casey 

John  Hogg 

0 3 22 

15  0 

16 

13 

Ballymacruise 

Bobert  Marshall 

Robert  Boyle 

5 0 0 

7 0 0 

Gth  Jail.  1885 

Quoiie 

James  Taylor 

Wm.  Coates 

4 1 8 

7 4 0 

56 

8 

Ballvmaglaff 

A.  15.  Kennedy 

David  Magowan 

7 2 39 

7 6 0 

180 

24 

Eliza  M ‘Carey 

John  Gibson 

21  1 24 

22  0 0 

300 

29th  Oct.  „ 

Annacloy 

Janies  Moreland 

Wm.  Moreland 

10  0 5 

6 8 9 

120 

182 

31st  „ „ 

Listooder 

22  0 24 

oth  Dec.  „ 

Annacloy 

George  Hazard 

Margaret  Hutton 

6 1 34 

519  4 

100 

16i 

9th  „ „ 

Erinagh 

Allan  Hanna 

7 3 14 

8 0 0 

6th  Jan.  1886 

Quartercormick 

John  Denvir’s  Exors. 

James  Nesbitt 

8 3 1 

10  3 2 

150 

15 

20th  Feb.  ,, 

O.  & A.  M 'Mullan 

Wm.  Coates 

27  2 5 

32  10  0 

375 

Cardy 

John  Allan 

51  0 5 

50  0 0 

2nd  Feb.  ,, 

Drumgarrew 

Do. 

Do. 

4 2 12 

15  0 

16th  Jan.  ,, 

Ballywalter 

Wm.  Jackson 

Bobert  Lyons 

11  0 9 

13  10  0 

120 

9 

Do. 

Do. 

11  3 37 

817  0 

90 

30 

Downpatrick  Estate  Office, 
llrt  October  1886. 


Yiscount  Bangor’s  Estate.  Co.  Down. 


Date  of  Sale.  | 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

l Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No.  of 
Purchase. 

j Observations. 

13th  May  1882 

12th  Mar.  1883 
10th  Dec.  1883 
18th  Dec.  1883 
7th  Oct.  1885 
22nd  Fob.  1886 
25th  Oct.  1886 

Ballyculter 

Ballywalter 

Louglikceland 

Dromena 

Rathnellen 

Castlemahon 

Ballyculter 

Thomas  Seed 

Hugh  Taggart 
Moses  Seed 
Mary  Kelly 
Thomas  Carson 
Hugh  Matthews 
William  Seed 

| 

Bernard  Hughes  ; 

Patrick  Denvir  [ 
Sarah  Falsloona  ' 
Owen  Kelly 
James  Megennis 
Joseph  Stockdale 
William  Orr  ] 

48  0 20 

12  1 7 

52  0 20  ’ 
4 1 17 

53  3 15 

24  3 0 

£ S.  D. 
39  0 0 

1114  0 
49  0 0 
215  0 
46  0 0 
2810  0 
24  0 0 

£315 

112 
550 
40 
740 
320 
200  ( 

8 

92 

11* 

14 

16 

Hi 

84 

i Farm  completely 
run  out. 

Farm  in  very  poor 
condition. 

8532.  The  President. — Has  there  been  a falling  off  in 
the  prices  during  the  last  few  years? — I do  not  think  so. 

8533.  There  is  a very  small  falling  off  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Mulholland’s  estate,  as  far  as  I can  judge? — No, 
there  is  Bo  very  great  diminution. 

8534.  Lord  Milltown. — I see  sixteen  years’  purchase 
given  for  one  in  October  1885? — Which  was  that? 

8535.  Thomas  Carson? — Yes;  he  is  a tenant  of 
Lord  Bangor.  He  emigrated.  That  is  more  than 
some  of  the  others.  The  building  would  account  for 
this.  Of  course  the  price  of  tenant  right  varies  a good 
deal,  owing  to  the  condition  of  the  land.  The  last 
farm  which  was  sold  on  Lord  Bangor’s  estate,  was  so 
lately  as  last  week.  The  acreage  was  24  acres.  The 


rent  was  .£24,  and  it  sold  for  £200.  But  on  that  farm 
the  outgoing  tenant  was  allowed  to  retain  a house  and 
garden.  He  was  a blind  man.  You  will  see  that 
farm  on  the  list  which  I have  given  you.  It  is  the 
last.  The  name  of  the  vendor  was  William  Seed.  That 
farm  was  absolutely  exhausted.  For  the  last  few  years 
it  has  been  absolutely  run  out,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  one  at  the  top  sold  by  Thomas  Seed 
for  £315,  or  eight  years’  purchase.  It  was  run  out. 
In  the  case  of  the  one  I mentioned  last,  it  was  not 
cultivated ; well,  the  man  who  bought  it  has  the  adjoin- 
ing land,  and  he  bought  at  the  judicial  rent. 

8536.  He  gave  that  much  for  the  tenant  right? — 
Yes.  He  gave  £200. 
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8537.  How  much  was  the  rent? — £24  a year. 
That  would  have  gone  considerably  higher  if  the  farm 
was  in  better  condition,  but  it  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. 

8538.  Lord  MiUtoum. — Has  the  landlord  any  veto 
on  the  purchaser? — Not  unless  you  prove  a very 
strong  case. 

8539.  And  at  great  expense  ? — Yes,  probably. 

8540.  Is  it  ever  done  %— Never  that  I heard  of. 

8541.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  landlord 
would  be  in  a very  much  worse  position  if  he  sold  all 
his  land  except  his  demesne? — I think  he  would,  but 
there  does  not  seem  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  to  sell.  There  is  no  wish  to  sell.  They  are 
always  on  the  most  friendly  and  kindly  terms  with  the 
tenants. 

8542.  But  this  friendly  feeling  would  continue  just 
as  much  if  they  were  independent  owners? — They 
would  not  have  the  same  interest. 

8543.  There  is  little  in  common  between  them 
now.  He  may  be  a stranger  who  has  bought  in  ? — Mr. 
Mulholland,  Lord  Bangor,  and  Mr.  Ward  continue 
to  help  their  tenants,  notwithstanding  the  judicial 
rents. 

8544.  Where  the  landlord  is  benevolently  inclined, 
there  is  still  an  opportunity,— and  the  tenants  are 
grateful? — Yes,  the  best  feeling  exists  between  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants  on  these  estates. 

8545.  Lord  MilUoion, — Is  it  your  experience, 
Captain  Ward,  that  the  landlords  take  no  interest- 
in  the  tenants  except  to  get  their  rents  from  them? 
—No. 

8546.  Do  you  know  the  county  Antrim? — No. 

8547.  It  is  not  the  case  here,  I suppose? — No,  it  is 
not. 

8548.  There  is  a good  feeling  between  the  landlord 
and  the  tenants? — Very  good. 

8549.  Do  you  know  of  cases  whore  Landlords  insisted, •< 
when  a man  was  taking  a farm,  that  he  should  get  rid 
of  all  the  cottar  tenants? — On  the  contrary,  we  en- 
courage the  tenants  to  have  cottar  houses,  houses  for 
their  own  labourers,  on  the  farms. 

8550.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  landlords  and  gentry 
were  to  leave  the  country  they  would  be  any  loss  ? — 
Very  considerable  loss. 

8551.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers  would 
appreciate  that  loss? — I think  they  would.  They 
would  suffer  by  it. 

8552.  Do  you  think  they  would  look  with  indiffer- 
ence on  such  a prospect? — I think  they  would  be 
extremely  sorry. 

8553.  Do  you  think  that  the  labourers’  sympathy  is 
altogether  with  the  farmers? — As  far  as  I can  judge, 
the  labourers  think  they  get  very  much  better  treat- 
ment at  the  hands  of  the  landlord  than  of  the  farmer. 

I know  that  if  a farmer  has  a small  piece  of  land  to 
let — I have  seen  cases  of  it  in  my  neighbourhood,  but 
not  on  the  estates  which  I manage — he  charges  the 
tenant  an  extremely  high  rent  for  it. 

8554.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  mean  conacre  land  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

8555.  Lord  Milltown. — And,  as  a rule,  are  the 
labourers  better  treated  by  the  farming  class  than  by 
the  gentry? — I think  they, would  rather  be  with  the 
gentry. 

8556.  Who  gives  the  most  constant  employment? — 
The  gentry,  who  pay  them  by  the  week.  The  farmers 
engage  them  by  the  six  months,  and  at  the  end  of  six 
months  they  may  be  out,  and  then  they  must  shift  for 
themselves.  Another  thing  is  that  the  labourers  who 
work  for  the  gentry  are  very  well  housed. 

8557.  Is  that  not  the  case  with  the  farmers’ 
labourers? — No,  they  are  very  often  very  indifferently 
housed,  and,  in  fact,  there  was  a very  great  complaint 
about  that,  which  led  to  the  Labourers’  Cottages  Act 
being  passed. 

8558.  Mr.  Knipe. — Captain  "Ward,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  as  easy  now  for  the  farmers 
to  pay  rents  this  year  as  six  years  ago? — Oh,  I am  not 
of  opinion  that  it  is  as  easy  to  pay  rent  when  prices 


are  low  as  when  they  are  high.  If  a man’s  income  is  c 
reduced  he  must  find  it  more  difficult  to  get  along. 

8559.  Are  you  aware  that  the  price  of  cattle  has  \y. 
gone  down  considerably  within  the  last  two  years? — I 
am — considerably. 

8560.  Do  not  the  fanners  depend  very  much  upon 
the  cattle  ? — Yes. 

8561.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  price  is  down 
£2  to  £3  ? — But  the  point  is  that  they  have  not  gone 
down  so  low  as  when  the  rents  were  fixed  and  paid, 
which  rents  have  since  then  been  reduced  by  the  Land 
Court,  and  what  I wanted  to  try  to  convoy  to  the 
Commissioners  was  that  of  course  if  the  landlords  can 
get  no  advantage  whatsoever,  as  regards  their  incomes, 
by  the  rise  of  prices  of  produce,  it  would  be  hardly  fair 
to  say,  that  when  the  prices  declined,  these  rents,  which 
during  the  whole  of  the  rise  remained  stationary,  are  to 
come  down  because  the  tenants  have  more  difficulty 
in  paying  these  rents  than  when  the  times  were 
prosperous. 

8562.  I am  speaking  of  from  the  year  1881  down  to 
the  present  time,  since  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed. 
And  you  think  it  is  much  more  difficult  to  pay  last 
year  and  this  year  than  in  1881,  1882,  or  1883  ? — It 
is,  I suppose.  If  prices  are  lower  it  is  of  course  more 
difficult  to  pay  rents. 

8563.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  a great 
many  landlords  have  given  their  tenants  reductions 
upon  the  judicial  rents? — I do  not  know,  I am 
sure. 

8564.  Eeductions  on  the  rents  that  were  fixed  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881? — That  may  be.  There 
have  been  no  reductions  given  on  the  judicial  rents 
on  the  estates  that  I manage  at  alL 

8565.  Would  you  be  surprised  also  to  know  that 
the  Commissioners  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
further  reductions  of  from  7 to  14  per  cent,  upon 
what  they  gave  in  1882  and  1 883  ? — That  may  be. 

8566.  That  would  be  since  1885  down  to  the 
present  time  ? — That  may  be. 

8567.  That  shows  that  the  price  of  produce  is  very 
low  ?— We  know  that. 

8568.  Do  you  know  that  the  quantity  of  cattle 
imported  from  America  affects  the  prospects  of  the 
farmers? — Yes,  if  the  cattle  did  not  come  the  prices 
would  be  higher. 

8569.  And  tenants  could  pay  their  rents  easier? — 

Of  course,  the  larger  your  income  is  the  better  you 
will  be  able  to  pay. 

8570.  But  notwithstanding  that,  you  think  they 
should  pay  the  old  rents? — The  point  that  I try  to 
make  is  this,  that  when  prices  were  lower  than  they 
are  now  they  paid  their  rents,  which  were  not  then  so 
low  as  they  are  at  present. 

8571.  I think  you  are  speaking  of  the  time  of 
Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Yes. 

8572.  You  know  that  that  was  never  intended  as  a 
valuation  for  rents? — I do  not  say  it  was.  The  point 
I tried  to  make  was  this,  that  at  the  time  Griffith’s 
valuation  was  made, — I take  the  rents  that  were  then 
existing  and  paid, — and  I find  that  at  that  time  the 
rents  were  higher  than  they  are  now.  That  is  the  point 
I want  to  make. 

8573.  Are  you  aware  that]  the  linen  trade  was 
flourishing,  and  that  it  was  a great  help  and  advantage 
to  the  people  of  Ulster  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

857 4.  And  that  numbers  of  the  farmers  had  looms 
in  their  houses,  and  made  the  rents  from  these 
looms — and  that  that  industry  has  ceased  now  ? — Yes, 
but  that  was  not  general. 

8575.  It  was  general  in  Ulster? — Except  on  one 
part  of  Lord  Bangor’s  estate,  namely  Killough,  there 
were  not  looms  in  the  houses  of  his  tenants.  I mean  in 
the  agricultural  portions  of  his  estate. 

8576.  Speaking  of  the  tenants  of  Gweedore,  I think 
you  said  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  the 
landlords  if  the  State  would  assist  the  tenants  to  buy 
the  interest  from  the  landlords? — I said  it  would  have 
this  advantage,  that  it  would  prevent  the  difficulty  and 
trouble  that  at  present  exists. 


i.  as,  less. 
i.  Somerset 
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8577.  You  would  not  object  if  the  State  interfered? 

Hon.  Somerset  ggjg  yQU  wou]d  pleased,  and  think  that  the 
landlords  would  he  advantaged  by  it  ? — I think  under 
the  circumstances  of  Gweedore  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  landlord  to  get  fair  terms  out  of  the 
property. 

8579.  Would  you  extend  that  to  the  tenants  m the 
north  generally  ?— If  you  were  to  say  that  it  should  he 
compulsory.  No. 

8580.  Why?— Because  the  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  is  very  different. 
That  district  is  a very  exceptional  case — it  is  a 
congested  district. 

8581.  And  that  is  the  reward  you  would  give  to  the 
people  of  the  north  for  their  loyalty  and  obedience, 
and  their  payment  of  the  rent? — You  must  not  take 
me  up  wrongly.  I know  that  the  people  of  the  north 
would  not  suffer  one  individual,  as  they  do  at  Gweedore, 
to  usurp  authority  and  bring  about  the  state  of  things 
which  at  present  exists  there.  I think  I have  stated 
that  if  it  was  not  for  the  action  of  Father  M'Fadden, 
there  would  he  no  difficulty  or  any  interference.  I 
take  it,  there  is  no  necessity  for  looking  at  the  two 
cases  in  the  same  way,  because  I believe  the  people  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  will  not  allow  themselves  to  be 
dominated  like  that. 

8582.  Is  it  your-  experience  that  the  tenants  would 
buy  upon  fair  terms  if  the  landlords  were  willing  to 
sell  ? — I never  had  an  application  from  a tenant  to  buy, 
except  one  which  I have  already  mentioned. 

8583.  The  President.— Do  you  think  the  tenants 
have  been  prevented  from  expressing  a wish  to  buy, 
from  fancying  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to  you? — No, 
they  speak  their  minds  very  freely  to  me  upon  every- 


live  near  the  village  of  Strangford,  and  there  tea  is  sold 
to  the  people  at  3 s.  6 d.  per  lb.— from  3s.  to  3s.  6 d. 

8593.  Lord  Milltovm. — The  fair  rent  of  that  tea 
would  be  about  10c7. 

8594.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  that  there  should 
be  legislation  to  compel  these  people  to  sell  at  fair 
prices? — it  is  hard  upon  the  poor  people  who  have  to 
pay  those  prices. 

8595.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  many  of  the  tenants 
on  your  estates  had  judicial  rents  fixed  ? — All,  nearly. 

8596.  Are  they  quite  satisfied  with  that  position?— I 
do  not  say  that,  I never  knew  a farmer  who  was  quite 
satisfied.  He  would  be  always  glad  to  get  a lower  rent, 

8597.  He  is  in  a safer  position  than  formerly  ? — Yes, 
certainly.  His  rent  cannot  be  touched ; but,  practi- 
cally, on  these  estates  it  was  never  touched,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  case  which  I have  mentioned,— 
the  case  where  we  raised  the  rents, — where  they  were 
raised  up  to  Griffith’s  valuation.  It  was  a most 
exceptional  thing  to  have  a rise  in  the  rent,  except  on 
the  termination  of  some  lease  under  which  the  rent  was 
extremely  low.  . 

8598.  Lord  Milltoum.— It  has  never  been  the  custom 
here  to  exact  the  full  letting  value  of  the  land,  what  l 
would  call  rack  rent? — No,  never;  and  the  present 
rents  have  existed  for  a great  number  of  years. 

8599.  The  President.— I may  ask  you  whether 
you  do  not  think  you  are  exceptionally  situ- 
ated, and  act  for  landlords  who  are  rather  above 
the  average?— I can  only  speak  for  my  own  principals. 
I know  they  are  all  on  very  good  terms  with  the 
tenants,  and  never  have  any  quarrels  with  them.  We 
are  on  very  amicable  terms  with  the  tenants. 

8600.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  those  amicable 
relations  exist,  are  the  game  prospects  affected  ? — There 
is  very  little  game,  except  in  the  landlord’s  demesnes. 
There  used  to  be  partridge,  but  they  are  extinct  now. 


thing. 

8584.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  had  a consider-  ---  - . - 

able  number  of  years’  experience  in  these  counties.  /There  is  very  little  game,  except  wild  game,  such 
AVhat  is  the  comparative  condition  of  the  labourer,  duck  and  jmipe. 
taking  into  account  his  present  position,  and  the 
condition  in  which  he  found  himself  formerly  ? — I can 
only  speak  from  the  year  1870. 

8585.  Well,  take  it  up  to  the  year  1870?— Before 
that  I was  in  the  army,  and,  of  course,  I was  not  much 
at  home  and  could  not  speak  with  reference  to  that 
subject. 

8586.  Well,  take  the  year  1870  and  the  year  1886. 

What  now  is  the  comparative  condition  of  the  labourer? 

—I  should  think,  much  the  same.  I do  not  think 
that  there  is  much  difference. 

8587.  They  were  pretty  comfortable  then? — Yes. 

8588.  And  they  are  now  ?— ' Yes ; I do  not  see  much 
difference  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  population 
between  1870  and  now. 

8589.  Have  wages  increased  since  then  ? — No. 


8601.  Speaking  of  the  feeling  that  exists  between 

landlord  and  tenant,  was  not  the  feeling  between  them 
intensified  at  the  time  of  the  appeals?  Did  not  the 
landlords  appeal  in  a good  number  of  cases,  and  put 
the  tenants  to  additional  expense  ? — I cannot  tell.  1 
think  that  we  have  had  no  appeals  hardly.  On  the 
estates  I manage,  we  might  have  three  or  four  or  may- 
be more.  * 

8602.  But  don’t  you  know  that  the  landlords 
appealed  in  large  number's  ? — I have  quite  enough  to 
do  with  looking  after  my  own  business.  I think  all 
the  appeal  cases  with  the  exception  of  three  or  four  on 
the  estates  I manage,  with  the  exception  of  Gweedore, 
have  been  tenants’  appeals,  and  not  landlords’.  I have 
been  very  seldom  before  the  Appeal  Court. 

8603.  The  landlords  appealed  in  a very  large  number 


8590  The  prices  of  most  commodities  have  fallen  of  cases,  and  looking  at  the  low  prices  of  produce 

since  then  ?— Yes ; but  I do  not  think  that  the  during  the  last  few  years,  the  Chief  Commissioners  did 
labourers  benefit  so  much  as  they  ought  to  do  by  the  not  reverse  them,  and  the  consequence  was  that  tlie 


i prices,  because,  though  the  first  prices  may  fall, 
the  middleman  keeps  them  up. 

8591.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  mean,  of  course,  the 
retail  traders? — Yes. 

8592.  Sir  James  Caird.— Well,  tea  and  sugar,  which 
are  generally  used,  are  very  much  down  in  price  ? — I 


not  reverse  them,  and  the  consequence  i 
landlords  withdrew. — With  regard  to  the  estates  I 
manage,  I am  sure  nineteen  out  of  twenty  or  more  of 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  by  arraugemeut  between 
me  and  the  tenants,  without  going  into  court  at  all. 

8604.  Lord  Milltowii. — So  I understood  you  to  say 
at  first. 


Beatty. 


Joseph  Beatty,  Keonan  B.  B.  Lurgan,  examined. 


8605.  The  President. — Mr.  Beatty,  I think  you  are 
a tenant  farmer  ? — I am. 

8606.  In  what  district  do  you  live  ?— I live  within 
three  miles  of  Banbridge. 

8607.  On  Lord  Downshire’s  estate  ? — Yes. 

8608.  And  what  is  the  nature  of  your  holding  ?— I 
am  a tenant  at  will  for  a few  acres.  The  principle 
part  I hold  in  perpetuity. 

8609.  When  did  the  perpetuity  begin?— About 
1812  I think.  I got  it  from  an  uncle  of  mine. 

8610.  You  bought  it?— No;  I got  a present  of 
it. 


8611.  Mr.  Neligan  ? — You  were  left  it  by  your 
relative  ? — Yes,  my  uncle  gave  it  to  me. 

8612.  How  many  acres  is  it? — 110. 

8613.  What  do  you  pay? — I pay  4s.  6(7.  the  Irish 
acre  for  a part,  a guinea  for  another  part,  and  about 
28s.  for  the  rest. 

8614.  Sir  James  Caird.— What  does  it  average?— 
About  10s.  the  Irish  acre. 

8615.  The  President.— Are  there  many  of  your 
neighbours  who  would  wish  to  purchase.  Would  you 
wish  to  purchase  yourself  ? — I have  a statement  which 
I would  like  to  make,  if  you  would  permit  me. 
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think  that  would  be  the  best  way,  and  then  after- 
wards, I can  answer  any  questions  which  you  wish  to 
put  to  me,  either  with  regard  to  that  matter,  or  any- 
thing else  which  may  occur  to  you.  Very  well ; just 
as  you  please.  My  lord,.  I think  it  is  prudent  in  the 
State  as  well  as  at  home,  if  anything  is  not  thriving, 
or  unable  or  unwilling  to  do  its  duty,  to  make  every 
effort  to  find  the  cause.  Now,  all  admit  farmers  are 
not  thriving,  what  then  is  the  cause  ? — One  is,  they 
have  too  little  capital  to  cultivate  their  land  property, 
and  turn  everything  to  the  best  advantage.  And  in 
not  a few  instances,  I fear,  paying  high  interest  for 
money  borrowed  to  buy  land. 

8616.  Sir  James  Oaird. — You  mean  to  pay  for  the 
tenant  right? — Yes,  sir.  Or  rather  the  tenant’s  right 
in  land.  In  times  past,  when  competition  was  great, 
others  who  had  saved  a little  money,  are  obliged  now 
to  trench  upon  it  to  pay  their  way,  and  educate  their 
families  which  is  so  desirable,  and  could  not  otherwise 
be  done.  While  those  who  had  a lease  at  an  easy  rent, 
and  by  economy  and  perseverance,  fenced,  drained, 
and  gleaned  their  land,  and  otherwise  added  to  the 
comfort  and  efficiency  of  their  holding ; found,  when 
their  lease  fell,  their  rent  was  raised,  which  taxed  their 
improvements  sorely,  and  I regret  to  say,  often  unjustly. 
Notwithstanding  this,  rents  were  wonderfully  well 
paid,  owing  no  doubt,  to  improved  pasture,  better  crops 
of  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  and  oats,  all  of  which  sold 
readily  at  fairly  paying  prices. 

8617.  The  President. — What  time  is  this  you  are 
referring  to  ? — About  ten  years  back.  But  now  prices 
are  below  the  point  at  which  they  can  be  produced. 
This  compels  the  farmer,  injudiciously,  to  dispose  of 
other  things,  which  tells  badly  on  the  manure  heap, 
and  starves  the  soil.  The  Land  Act  of  1881,  was,  I 
believe,  well  intended,  and  in  some  cases  done  good, 
but  with  the  exceptional  low  price  of  produce  since, 
and  likely  to  continue;  it  is  by  no  means  effective, 
and  I will  willingly  show  a few  instances  in  my  own 
neighbourhood  if  desired.  I do  not  believe  there  is 
any  combination  to  resist  rents  in  my  locality,  but 
strongly  believe  the  exceptionally  low  price  of  produce, 
with  increasing  taxes  and  higher  wages  of  all  kinds, 
are  the  principal  causes,  and  knowing  well  a large 
circle  of  farmers,  am  bold  to  say  there  is  a feeling  of 
pride  in  having  their  rent  paid.  And  remember  well, 
and  not  long  ago,  if  a farmer  was  a little  conspicuous 
•in  town  on  a rent  day,  or  as  we  sometimes  say,  looking 
fresh,  it  was  considered  no  bad  sign.  And  still  think 
a wise  and  deserving  landlord,  would  have  made  a 
better  arrangement  with  their  tenants ; if  he  had 
enquired  honestly  into  their  case  himself  and  compared 
present  prices  with  those  of  the  past.  But  should 
they  not  succeed  in  arranging  matters  amicably. 

8618.  The  President. — You  refer  to  the  judicial 
rents  ? — Before  that,  I say,  should  they  not  succeed  in 
arranging  matters  amicably,  then  I would  compel  both 
landlord  and  tenant  to  learn  the  value  of  their  re- 
spective interests  to  arbitration.  Government  to 
appoint  one,  the  landlord  one,  and  the  tenant  one. 

8619.  Is  that  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  rent? — 

Either  of  fixing  the  rent,  or  let  him  leave  the  road  and 
some  other  farmer 


8620.  Is  that  with  the  view  of  fixing  the  rent? — 
Yes ; in  the  first  case  if  possible,  and  then  if  an  amicable 
arrangement  should  not  succeed  then  I would  compel 
them  to  leave  the  value  of  their  respective  interests  to 
arbitration. 

8621.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Is  that  not  the  case  in  the 
Act  of  1881  ? — I would  have  the  Government  to  appoint 
ono,  the  landlord  one,  and  the  tenant  one.  Down  with 
the  dust  and  clear  out,  supply  and  demand  would  do 
the  remainder.  And,  let  us  hope,  poverty  and  weeds 
would  soon  disappear,  and  the  struggling  tenant  thrive 
somewhere  else.  Respecting  land  purchase  by  the  State 

would  say.  There  is  a general  desire  to  become  the 
owner  in  fee,  if  the  price  was  in  keeping  with  the  price 
pi  produce,  but  I believe  not  otherwise.  My  own 
impression  is,  if  farming  is  to  succeed,  the  payments 
snouid  be  reduced  one-third  of  what  they  are  at  present. 


Mincing  matters  is  no  use.  When  farmers  are  in  Oct.  28,  n 
bankruptcy,  and  in  hundreds  of  cases  by  no  fault  of  , “ 

their  own ; they  have  long  toiled  hard,  and  were  hardly  i3eatt'y. 
dealt  with,  but  if  liberal  help  be  given  them,  even  yet, 
we  have  tight  stuff  and  willing  hands,  give  them  fair 
play  and  they  will  thrive  in  Ireland  as  they  do  in  the 
far  west. 

8622.  Then  instead  of  applying  to  the  Land  Court 
you  would  have  compulsory  arbitration  ? — Yes. 

8623.  That  would  require  a new  act.  Do  you  say 
you  don’t  think  the  Commissioners  fixed  a fair  rent  ? — 

The  Commissioners  have  not  given  the  people  con- 
fidence somehow. 

8624.  Would  your  arbitration  give  confidence? — 

Indeed  it  is  hard  to  say.  There  is  one  question  about 
it  I wish  to  mention.  The  land  in  all  the  country  is 
in  a terrible  state  of  poverty  and  weeds,  and  it  requires 
some  effective  remedy. 

8625.  Were  there  many  judicial  rents  fixed  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Land  Act  in  your  locality? — There 
were  very  few. 

8626.  The  tenants  did  not  go  into  the  Court  ? — A 
few  did  make  application,  but  they  got  on  so  badly  that 
they  dropped  it. 

8627.  The  first  were  not  lowered  very  much  and 
then  the  others  did  not  come  forward  ? — They  did  not. 

I was  never  in  the  Court  myself,  but  it  was  considered 
that  the  parties  who  valued  the  ground  took  in  the 
tenants’  improvements  too  much. 

8628.  When  you  said  that  rents  should  be  reduced 
below  what  they  are  at  present  do  you  mean  the 
present  judicial  rents? — I mean  that  a farmer  who 
pays  the  full  rent  or  judicial  rent  would  not  buy  in 
my  neighbourhood  at  that  price  unless  the  number  of 
years’  purchase  was  very  small. 

8629.  "What  amount  of  years’  purchase  do  you  think 
the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  give  on  the  judicial 
rents? — I have  never  heard  an  offer  made  on  the 
principle  of  the  judicial  rents. 

8630.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  land  you  say  is  in  a 
terrible  state  of  poverty  and  weeds  ? — I say  so. 

8631.  When  did  its  coming  into  that  reduced  state 
commence  ? — I could  not  say  to  a year  or  two,  but  it  is 
five  or  six  or  seven  years  ago.  The  people  here 
drive  the  land  too  hard  with  flax,  and  they  are  not 
manuring  it  as  would  be  required. 

8632.  Do  you  speak  of  the  people  now  who  are 
under  the  judicial  rents  ? — I speak  of  all  parties. 

8633.  Have  they  not  fixity  of  tenure  and  an  in- 
terest in  the  land,  that  they  could  hardly  be  deprived 
of? — I have  told  you  that  formerly  the  rents  were 
wonderfully  well  paid,  owing  no  doubt  to  improved 
pasture,  better  crops  of  wheat,  flax,  potatoes,  and  oats, 
all  of  which  sold  readily  at  fairly  paying  prices.  But 
now  prices  are  below  the  point  at  which  they  can  bo 
produced.  This  compels  the  farmer  injudiciously  to 
dispose  of  other  things,  which  tells  badly  on  the 
manure  heap  and  starves  the  soil. 

8634.  What  do  you  say  compels  him  to  starve  the 
soil  ? — The  low  price  of  produce. 

8635.  Which  has  made  him  poor? — Yes,  he  feels  it. 

8636.  And  he  limits  his  expenses  on  the  cultivation 
of  the  farm?— Yes. 

8637.  And  the  consequence  is  that  the  farms  have 
got  into  a low  condition? — He 'lias  to  sell  the  hay 
and  straw  and  so  on,  and  if  you  are  going  from 
here  by  the  train  you  have  only  to  look  out  of  the 
window  in  order  to  see  that  the  land  is  not  what  it 
ought  to  be. 

8638.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  that  the  farmer, 
if  he  is  to  go  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  en- 
deavour to  purchase  his  farm,  should  have  a reduction 
of  one-third  on  the  judicial  rent  before  fixing  the  pur- 
chase ? — That  is  not  exactly  what  I say. 

8639.  Well,  I want  you  to  be  correct  upon  that 
point  ? — I think  that  the  payments  the  farmer  has  to 
make  in  the  year  should  be  one-third  less  if  he  has  to 
buy  the  land, 

8640.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  the  instalment  which  he 
should  pay  to  Government  should  be  one-tliird  less 
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than  his  rent  ? — Yes,  in  order  to  make  him  a substantial  I think  the  Act  of  1881  did  a good  deal  of  good.  I 


farmer,  and  able  to  cultivate  his  ground  properly  and 
work  it  as  it  ought  to  be. 

8641.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  purchase  with 
advantage,  the  amount  of  his  annual  payment  should  be 
one-third  less! — That  is  exactly  how  I wished  to  put  it. 

8642.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  be  another 
reduction  of  33  per  cent. 

8643.  Lord  Milltoicn. — He  means  to  supply  the 
capital  ? — Yes,  want  of  capital  is  the  great  thing. 

8644.  It  would  be  well  if  the  State  would  supply  us 
all  with  a little  capital  ? — The  State  is  doing  all  it  can. 
We  all  see  that.  We  are  not  unreasonable. 

8645.  Mr  Neligan. — You  recognise  the  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  legislature  to  do  what  they  can  ? — I do,  and 


Mr.  Joseph  Perry,  Grove  Hill, 

8648.  The  President. — You,  I believe,  are  a tenant 
farmer? — Yes. 

8649.  Where? — Within  three  miles  of  Downpatrick, 
on  the  estate  of  John  Mullholland,  late  M.P.  for  there. 

8650.  What  is  your  holding? — About  126  statute 
acres.  26  of  that  is  liable  to  flooding.  I have  about 
100  acres. 

8651.  How  much  rent  do  you  pay? — About  £98  a 
year. 

8652.  Is  that  a judicial  rent? — No. 

8653.  How  was  it  settled  ? — It  was  put  on  by  the 
landlord,  the  late  Mr.  Kerr,  in  the  year  1854,  and 
afterwards  I applied  for  a lease  of  a portion  to  build  a 
scutch  mill  on.  I saw  that  he  would  have  to  part 
with  the  estate,  and  I was  afraid  of  its  going  into  the 
hands  of  some  one  who  would  not  allow  the  tenant- 
right. 

8654.  Have  you  a lease? — Yes;  this  was  in  1864. 

8655.  How  many  years  has  it  got  to  run? — I pro- 
posed to  build  a scutch  mill,  and  he  promised  to  give 
a lease,  but  he  could  only  grant  twenty  years  for  the 
holding,  but  I took  a lease  for  building. 

8656.  The  other  part  has  run  out? — It  is  held  from 
year  to  year. 

8657.  With  the  greater  part  you  can  go  into  Court 
if  you  wished  to  do  so  ? — Yes. 

8658.  But  you  don’t? — I do  not  intend  to,  because 
I have  put  so  much  improvement  on  it  that  I have 
raised  the  valuation  to  £179. 

8659.  They  would  not  value  your  improvements? — 
Perhaps  they  would,  but  I do  not  intend  to  go  into 
Court.  I am  satisfied,  so  long  as  they  let  me  remain. 
The  first  time  my  landlord  came  over  tho  property,  the 
only  request  I had  to  make  to  him  was  that  he  would 
leave  us  alone. 

8660.  Sir  James  Caird. — Which  he  has  done? — 
Yes. 

8661.  You  have  no  complaint  to  make? — No. 

'8662.  Do  you  know  much  about  any  other  lease- 
holders?— Yes,  my  brother  is  a leaseholder,  and  he 
lias  suffered  heavily  from  having  a lease. 

8663.  He  would  wish  to  go  in  under  tho  Act  of 
1881  ?— Certainly.  For  my  own  part,  I have  been 
thinking  about  it,  and  I would  allow  all  agricultural 
leases  to  be  brought  into  Court  either  by  the  landlord  or 
tenant.  But  of  course  there  are  longer  leases  which  I 
might  not. 

8664.  Tho  President. — With  regard  to  purchase, 
have  you  any  wish  to  purchase  your  holding? — I would 
like  very  well  to  purchase  at  a reasonable  rate. 

8665.  And  would  the  other  tenants  wish  to  pur- 
chase?— I think  they  would,  especially  when  the  rent 
can  be  reduced  by  getting  the  money  from  the 
Government.  That  is  the  principal  matter. 

8666.  What  number  of  years  would  you  be  inclined 
t0  give1) — I would  not  like  to  go  so  high  as  some  of 
the  people  are  doiug.  My  brother  lias  tried  to 
purchase  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  but  he  is  bound  by 
a lease,  and  if  he  could  get  the  Government  money  he 
would  be  saving  £31  a year  for  fourteen  years,  and  the 
people  in  the  next  townland  are  about  purchasing  at 


must  confess  it  has.  1 am  sixty-seven  years  old  and 
I have  some  experience,  and  I find  that  the  landlord 
has  not  now  so  kindly  a feeling  towards  the  tenant. 

8646.  Since  the  passing  of  that  Act? — I have  no 
right  to  speak  myself,  but  I feel  from  what  I can  hear 
that  there  is  a change.  When  a man  was  pushed  he 
used  to  be  helped  a bit. 

8647.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  it  would 
increase  the  landlords’  regard  for  the  tenant  if  33  per 
cent,  more  was  taken  off  the  rent  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would.  But  the  question  is  whether  they  will  get  any 
rent  at  all.  I am  sure  we  would  all  like  to  see  the 
country  prosperous  and  the  people  thriving,  but  I am 
afraid  you  will  not  find  it  so. 


Downpatrick,  examined. 

twenty  years’  purchase.  Still,  I think  that  is  too  high 
under  the  present  circumstances  of  farming. 

8667.  Still,  the  landlord  selling  at  twenty  years 
would  sell  at  a loss  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

8668.  Unless  he  could  invest  his  money  at  4 per 
cent.,  and  be  relieved  of  the  outgoings? — In  this  case 
they  wanted  to  know  if  the  tenants  would  purchase, 
and  in  this  case  there  is  a head  rent,  and  he  objects  to 
have  that  left  upon  him.  There  is  one  thing  certain, 
the  farmers  of  the  county  Down,  where  I live,  are, 
nineteen  out  of  every  twenty  of  them,  either  encroach- 
ing upon  their  capital  or  going  in  debt  for  the  last 
three  years.  I am  perfectly  positive  of  that. 

8669.  That  is  on  account  of  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
produce? — Yes,  I live  in  the  Barony  of  Lecole,  and  at 
one  time  there  was  more  wheat  and  barley  grown  than 
in  any  other  portion  of  Ireland  of  the  same  extent. 
That  has  dropped  in  value.  The  price  of  wheat,  as  you 
are  aware,  is  greatly  different  to  what  it  was. 

8670.  Do  you  grow  any  wheat  now  ? — At  one  time 
we  did ; in  fact,  it  was  the  principal  crop  at  one  time. 
For  some  time  I have  had  only  three  Irish  acres  of 
wheat.  When  it  dropped  we  tried  the  rearing  of 
cattle,  and  Mr.  Maxwell  and  Lord  Bangor  introduced 
good  bulls,  and  we  had  the  best  stock  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  and  that  paid  well  until  lately.  Since  the 
year  1881  there  has  been  a fall  in  value  of  about 
35  per  cent.  It  was  the.  general  means  of  paying  the 
rent.  The  small  farmers  had  a few  calves,  and  the 
cattle  were  sent  away  to  England  and  Scotland  to  be 
fattened,  and  in  that  way  they  tried  to  pay  the  rent, 
but  since  the  price  of  that  class  of  stock  has  gone 
down  so  much  they  have  been  thrown  into  great 
difficulties.  I see  now  animals,  which  are  sold  at 
£9  10s.,  that  would  have  brought  £14  about  five  years 
previously. 

8671.  Have  the  landlords  been  giving  abatements 
during  last  year  to  your  knowledge? — Very  few  of 
them.  A few  have  been  given.  I heard  that  Mr. 
Maxwell  lias  been  giving  abatements. 

8672.  Lord  Milltown. — How  much  would  two  year 
olds  sell  for? — I saw  them  sold  for  £9  10s.  in 
Crossgar.  They  would  have  brought  £14  five  or  six 
years  ago. 

8673.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  you  can 
suggest  with  regard  to  either  the  Act  of  1881,  or  the 
Purchase  Act  of  1885,  which  you  think  would  improve 
the  present  state  of  things? — Really  I cannot  say.  I 
do  not  see  in  the  purchase  clauses  of  the  Act  that 
I could  suggest  anything  better.  It  is  provided  that 
portion  of  the  purchase  money  should  remain  as 
security  for  the  investment.  I would  object  to  any  rate. 

8674.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  the  local  authorities  having 
the  responsibility  ? — Yes  : that  one  man  should  have 
to  pay  for  another.  Each  estate  should  have  to  rely 
upon  itself.  I see  that  it  was  stated  in  Parliament 
some  time  ago  that  tenant  right  sold  so  high  in  wester, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  reduce  the  rents.  Now  I am 
satisfied  that  the  tenants’  interest  has  suffered  more 
than  the  landlords’.  I could  give  you  a few  instances 
of  this  which  have  come  within  my  own  knowledge. 
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8675.  With  reference  to  the  sale  of  tenant  right? — 
Yes.  There  was  one  celebrated  case, — the  case  of 
M'Noun  v.  Beauclerk — in  which  the  question  of 
tenant  right,  after  the  falling  out  of  a lease,  came  up. 

8676.  What  was  the  date  of  that? — In  1872. 
Immediately  after  the  Act  of  1870.  The  landlords  of 
our  county  took  it  up  to  try  it.  The  lease  dropped 
and  the  landlord  said  he  wished  to  take  the  farm  into 
his  own  demesne,  and  the  tenant  wanted  him  to  fix 
the  fair  rent,  and  he  would  not  do  so,  and  the  tenant 
brought  him  into  court.  But,  at  the  trial  in  the  court, 
a neighbouring  farmer  swore  that  he  would  give 
£1400  for  the  seventy-two  acres — for  the  tenant’s 
interest.  He  said  he  would  give  £1400  for  the  seventy 
Irish  acres.  Payment  was  awarded  of  £1400,  as  the 
value.  It  was  tried  on  appeal  before  Judge  Barry 
at  Dow'npatrick.  He  took  a good  while  to  consider 
his  verdict,  and  he  gave  his  verdict  that  it  was  not 
proven  that  tenant  right  existed  here.  He  did  not 
decide  the  question  one  way  or  other.  However,  it 
came  on  again  to  see  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  im- 
provements, and  he  was  awarded  for  improvements 
and  disturbance  the  sum  of  £900. 

8677.  Mr.  Neligan. — This  was  a proceeding  under 
the  Act  of  1870? — He  got  £900  as  compensation  for 
improvements  and  disturbance.  The  landlord  gave  it 
shortly  afterwards.  I do  not  know  what  the  arrange- 
ment was,  but  he  had  it  till  1880,  when  it  was  sold 
by  auction  to  Mr.  M'Giffard,  who  in  1882  or  1883  got 
the  rent  reduced  to  £225.  In  1885  he  offered  the 
farm  by  auction  and  there  was  no  bidder.  He  adver- 
tised two  months  ago  and  he  could  not  get  a single 
bidder.  This  case  shows  how  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  has  been  depreciated.  Another  was  the  case  of 
Mr.  Bingham.  It  was  sold  in  1883  for  £1500;  it 
was  106  statute  acres,  at  a rent  of  £27  a year.  Por- 
tion was  bog. 

8678.  What  was  the  date  of  that?— In  1883- 
March  1883.  He  sold  for  £1500,  giving  machines 
and  manure  into  the  arrangement.  This  year,  about 
three  months  ago,  the  same  farm  has  been  sold,  under 
the  same  conditions,  for  £800.  It  would  not  pay  the 
money  expended  by  the  original  seller  on  the  improve- 
ments. There  is  a good  house — and  all  new.  This 
£800  would  not  pay  what  the  man  who  sold  in  1883 
expended. 

8679.  I suppose  large  farms  have  deteriorated  more 
than  small  farms  ?— Much  more.  A small  farmer  may 
be  able  to  sell  to  a neighbouring  farmer  on  better 
terms,  for  the  expenses  to  that  man  will  not  be  so 
greatly  increased.  His  family  are  there  and  he  has 
horses  to  work  it,  and  generally  forming  arrangements 
already  m working  order.  In  a case  like  that,  the 
man  will  very  likely  give  more  for  it  than  the  farm  is 
worth.  Farms  of  the  other  size  are  become  unsaleable. 

. c.°"ld  mention  a lot  of  other  cases  which  are 


8680.  The  President.— Tenant  right  then  is  vei 
much  depreciated?— Yes,  on  farms  of  all  kinds.  He 
o a?°ut  »°mteen  acres  at  £U  a year.  Held  for  eve 
fni*  4? r*  Marchan t,  agent  of  the  property  in  188 
V.;L  , Ifc  was  offered  in  1885  ami  there  was  r 
Klder.  Another  was  sold  in  1872  for  £500.  1 
° a Pm-son  named  Coulter  offered  £100.  The 
n,.6;®  a ou  Downshire  property.  It  was  s 
“P  m March  1885;  he  was  offered  £505.  In  Augu. 
fused6 was  °^ered  ^300  which  was  r 
‘ and  aftfwards  fchere  was  no  bidder.  And  the: 
Several  f °F  *arm  ^ich  turned  out  in  the  same  wa- 
awavfls  arm? ,Went  in  fchat  way-  Tenant  right  is  goir 
“ \ky  as  possible- 

yes  ‘ 1 r-  K-niPe- — Is  this  in  the  county  Down  ?- 

which  von^i  Fr^s^ent- — 7s  there  any  other  poir 
there  is  a V°  refer  to  ? — No  > except  to  say  the 
interest.  ^6at  dePre8S10n  in  the  value  of  the  tenant 

y°nr8nei„?uVe  the  farmers  been  paying  their  rent  i: 
alwayrtSt  ?10°d?~As  far  as  they  are  able.  W 
a?8  try  to  do  so,  and  as  a rule  we  do. 


8684.  And  they  have  been  able  to  do  so  althouhg  Oct.  as,  1886. 
they  are  paying  you  say  out  of  their  capital  ? — I have  ~ 

a few  tenants  and  I have  to  collect  the  rents,  it  is  some  Joaeph  i cnT' 
£70  or  £80  a year,  and  some  of  these  are  four  years 
behind.  I cannot  get  it  in  ; and  I have  a fellow  feeling 
with  them  because  I have  been  losing  money  myself. 

8685.  Lord  Milltown. — I want  to  ascertain  from  you 

if  I can  what  constitutes  tenant  right.  How  do  you 
calculate  its  value  ? — I can  scarcely  tell  you.  It  depends 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Of  course  that 
farm  to  which  I have  referred  was  very  likely  received 
from  the  landlord  in  a state  of  nature,  and  the  tenant 
made  all  the  improvements  upon  the  property,  and  the 
improvements  are  the  tenant’s  own  and  then  there  is 
the  good-will  that 

8686.  I understand,  of  course,  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments being  a valuable  thing  if  he  was  not  liable  to  be 
rented  on  them  but  I do  not  see  how  the  good-will  can 
be  worth  very  much.  Does  not  that  mean  a liability 
to  pay  what  is  presumably  a fair  rent? — Yes. 

8687.  Is  that  worth  anything? — Yes,  originally  it 
was,  but  at  present  it  is  not. 

8688.  Then  the  rent  was  too  low.  If  it  was  a fair 
rent  I do  not  see  how  it  was  worth  anything? — I 
scarcely  understand  you. 

8689.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  I agree  to  pay  a man 
what  is  the  fair  letting  value  of  a piece  of  land  that  my 
right  to  do  that  is  not  worth  anything.  I am  not 
getting  a favour.  I am  paying  him  the  full  price.  I 
want  to  ascertain  from  you — I have  never  been  able  to 
see  it — what  is  the  meaning  of  tenant  right — I mean 
beyond  what  is  perfectly  intelligible,  where  you  buy 
the  plant  on  the  improvements? — Yes,  there  is  an 
interest.  The  tenants  in  Ireland  have  made  all  the 
roads,  bridges,  jails,  workhouses,  and  everything  else. 

8690.  He  has  built  all  these  things? — Yes. 

8691.  How  do  you  make  that  out? — How  are  they 
built?  are  they  not  paid  for  out  of  the  county  cess. 

8692.  Has  he  paid  the  county  cess? — The  landlords 
pay  no  county  cess  or  very  little. 

8693.  It  is  paid  by  the  occupiers? — Yes. 

8694.  Where  the  landlord  occupies  he  pays? — Yes, 
pays  upon  what  is  in  his  own  bond. 

8695.  That  does  not  quite  explain  how  the  tenant 
right  or  liability  to  pay  a fair  rent  can  be  worth  very 
much — if  it  really  is  a fair  rent? — The  tenant  lias  his 
improvements. 

8696.  I quite  understand  that  where  he  has  im- 
proved the  land  and  built  buildings  upon  it,  and  so  on, 
it  is  quite  clear  that  he  has  a large  property  in  it  ? — 

Yes,  and  I may  just  say,  as  far  as  fixing  a fair  reut  is 
concerned,  and  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  the  fair  rents  by 
the  Commissioners  has  gone,  that  the  tenants  have 
been  charged  upon  their  improvements. 

8697.  Do  you  know  that  to  be  so? — There  is  no 
question  about  that. 

8698.  But  you  know  that  it  is  illegal  to  charge  the- 
tenant  upon  his  improvements?— I know,  but  it  was 
the  case  all  the  same.  If  you  take  the  cases  of  the 
solvent  industrious  tenant  and  the  man  who  is  not  so, 
you  will  find  that  the  one  has  been  made  to  pay  more 
than  the  other.  I told  that  to  Mr.  Stewart,  one  of  the 
landlords’  valuers.  He  is  a very  active  man  in  a good 
many  ways.  I told  him  what  I have  told  you,  that 
the  rents  were  made  up  on  the  improvements.  It  is 
always  the  case ; you  cannot  get  the  tenants’  improve- 
ments separated  from  the  other  improvements,  I was 
told.  I can  mention  the  case  of  a road  contractor 
whose  farm  was  like  a garden.  It  was  the  best 
cultivated  farm  under  thirty-one  acres  in  the  barony. 

I told  Mr.  Stewart  that  was  not  cultivated  in  the  same 
way,  he  would  get  the  rent  off,  but  it  was  said  that  he 
was  not  paying  enough.  And  I was  told  that  you 
cannot  separate  these  things,  but  must  take  them  as 
you  find  them.  Those  were  his  words. 

8699.  Lord  Milltown. — But  I do  not  see  that  that 
is  so.  If  you  get  evidence  of  the  state  that  the  land 
was  in  formerly,  and  evidence  of  the  improvements 
that  were  made,  it  should  be  easy  enough  ?— 

8700.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  do  you  propose  to  remedy 
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it? — That  is  just  it;  you  must  appoint  the  best  men 
you  can  get. 

8701.  Lord  Milltown.— It  you  can  suppose  a new 
piece  of  land  in  which  there  were  no  improvements  or 
house,  would  there  be  a tenant  right? — In  some  cases 
it  would  sell  very  well. 

8702.  What  would  you  sell? — Well,  the  right  to  be 
there. 

8703.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  right  of  possession?— Yes. 

8704.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — May  be  the  convenience 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

8705.  Mr.  Neligan. — A fair  rent  would  presuppose 
a fair  rent  out  of  the  land. 

8706.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  that  stock  was  sold 
for  £9  10s.  0 d.  which  a few  years  ago  would  have 
brought  £14,  and  I daresay  you  are  quite  right.  But 
may  I ask  you  whether  you  are  aware  that  from  1852 
up  to  1863,  that  £9  10s.  0 d.  would  be  considered 
rather  a good  price  ? — I daresay  it  would  at  that  time. 
But  that  is  going  a long  way  back. 

8707.  But  higher  rents  were  paid  then  than  are 
paid  now  ?— Yes ; but  there  is  a great  difference  in  the 
price  of  wages  now. 

8708.  There  is  no  need  to  pay  much  wages  in 
rearing  calves? — No;  but  there  is  in  the  cultivation 
of  the  farms.  Workers  used  to  be  got  at  6 d.  a day  and 
their  diet,  but  the  wages  are  now  very  much  higher. 

8709.  But  as  far  as  two  year  old  cattle  were  con- 
cerned, I see  in  1852  the  average  price  was  from  £4  to 
£8  10s.  ? — They  were  more  than  that  in  my  neighbour- 
hood at  that  time.  But  I cannot  say.  It  is  a very 
long  time  ago. 

8710.  I am  only  pointing  that  out  to  you,  to  show 
that  there  is  no  reason  to  despair,  and  that  prices  may  go 
up  again  ?— But  the  competition  in  eattle  from  America 
and  other  places  is  so  great,  that  I am  afraid  of  it. 

8711.  But  you  see  that  at  this  time,  when  they  were 
so  low,  there  was  no  competition  at  all  ? — No. 

8712.  That  was  not  the  case  then? — No. 

8713.  And  it  will  cheer  you  to  know  that  the 
importation  has  diminished  last  year.  That  looks  as  if 
the  Americans  were  not  making  such  a good  thing  out 
of  it  after  all  ?— Yes.  I saw  beef  in  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  in  the  Liverpool  market,  was  o\d.  It  was 
quite  as  low  as  that.  I saw  it  in  the  Belfast  papers 
this  week. 

8714.  But  in  these  times  of  which  I am  speaking 
it  was  a great  deal  lower  than  that  ? — I daresay  it  was. 

8715.  In  Griffiths’  time,  beef  was  only  41s.  per  cwt. 

8716.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  basis  upon  which  he  made 
his  valuation  was,  I think,  lower  than  that. 

8717.  Lord  Milltown. — It  was  only  35s.  I see  in 
the  year  of  Griffiths’  valuation.  So  that  it  has  gone 
up  100  per  cent,  since  then,  and  it  may  go  up  again  ? 
—I  would  like  to  see  it.  I have  beeu  taking  up 
heavier  crops  than  any  of  my  neighbours.  I got  the 
challenge  cup  in  1882,  1883,  and  1884,  for  the  best 
cultivated  farm  over  fifty  acres  in  the  barony.  I 
would  say  that  my  crops  are  heavier  than  any  of  my 
neighbours,  and  yet  I am  losing  money  by  farming. 

I have  a scutch  mill,  and  I have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a good  many  of  my  neighbours,  and  I find 
that  there  is  the  same  story  amongst  them  all.  I 
find  that  there  is  a great  distress  for  want  of  money, 
and  a wonderful  rush  to  get  their  flax  scutched. 

8718.  That  would  be  the  effect  if  there  was  depres- 
sion in  any  other  business  for  two  years  ? — Not  to  the 
same  extent. 

8719.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  any  returns  of  the 
prices  of  flax  for  the  past  three  years  ? — No.  I do  not 
go  into  those  figures.  You  have  a very  much  better 
opportunity  of  getting  those  figures  than  I have. 

8720.  But,  from  what  you  know,  the  price  has  not 
been  so  much  this  year?— It  was  a fair  crop  last  year, 
and  it  is  much  worse.  But  nearer  the  Mourne  Moun- 
tains there  is  a splendid  crop.  Down,  however,  in  the 
good  land  we  have  a very  bad  crop. 

8721.  What  difference  is  there  in  the  prices  this 
year  and  last  year?— I do  not  think  there  is  much 
difference  in  the  prices,  but  there  is  in  the  yield. 


8722.  This  year? — Yes,  with  us. 

8723.  The  quality  is  not  so  good? — No;  I think 
there  is  not  much  difference  in  the  price. 

8724.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  has  been  an  upward 
tendency  lately  ?— There  is  not  very  much.  I am  in 
the  market  of  Belfast  every  Friday,  selling  for  my 
customers,  and  I do  not  see  very  much  tendency 
upwards.  The  millowners  cannot  afford  to  give 
much. 

8725.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  charge  Is.  per  stone  for 
scutching  the  flax  ? — Yes. 

8726.  And  the  farmers  get  about  5s.  6 d.  per  stone? 
—The  farmers  get  about  5s.  6 d.  after  paying  me,  or 
perhaps  about  5s.  3 d.  would  be  the  average. 

8727.  You  do  not  remember  it  as  low? — I think 
not. 

8728.  It  was  a very  important  crop  for  the  farmers? 
— Yes,  it  was  the  crop  they  paid  the  rent  with  in  a 
good  many  parts  of  the  country. 

8729.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  tenant  right  that 
exists,  and  did  exist,  for  so  long  a period.  The  tenants 
made  the  improvements  on  the  farms  in  this  part  of 
the  country? — Yes. 

8730.  And  the  landlords  were  indulgent  enough  to 
permit  them  to  sell  their,  improvements  one  to  the 
other? — Yes. 

8731.  And  that  was  called  tenant  right? — Yes. 

8732.  And  that  custom  was  recognised  by  the  land- 
lord and  agent? — Yes. 

8733.  And  it  was  legalised  by  Act  of  Parliament?— 
Yes ; I recollect  that  before  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1870,  there  was  some  discussion  in  the  papers, 
and  I remember  writing  to  the  News  Lettei ■,  the  land- 
lord paper,  and  I told  them  that  when  I was  a lad 
there  were  five  large  estates  coming  within  2 miles  of 
me,  such  as  the  Downshire,  Londonderry,  Mr.  Maxwell, 
Lord  Dufferin,  and  others,  and  on  the  whole  of  these 
at  that  time  tenant  right  was  acknowledged.  But  there 
was  at  the  time  I wrote  unlimited  sale  only  on  two. 
It  had  been  interfered  with  on  the  whole  of  them  since 
the  time  when  I was  a boy. 

8734.  By  raising  the  rent? — It  was  interfered  with 
by  the  office  rules.  There  were  restrictions  upon  free 
sale. 

8735.  Sir  James  Caird.— Lori  Dufferin  did  give  up 
the  tenant  right  in  some  case? — In  some  cases  he 
might. 

8736.  Lord  Milltown.—  Do  you  think  that  tenant 
right  has  been  an  advantage  to  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — 

1 think  it  has  been  the  greatest  advantage.  I re- 
member well  one  day  on  Maze  Race  Course  talking  to 
Colonel  Forde  and  some  of  the  other  stewards  upon 
this  subject.  He  said  to  me,  “ You  are  a great  man 
for  this  tenant  right ; are  you  going  to  be  a seller  of 
land,  or  a buyer?”  They  wanted  my  opinion,  and  I 
said,  “I  am  neither  thinking  of  the  seller  or  the  buyer, 
but  of  the  destructive  effect  which  this  interference  has 
with  the  improvement  of  the  land.”  The  tenants 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  make  the  best  of  what  they 
have  in  the  soil. 

8737.  You  meant  that  as  an  argument  for  security 
in  the  tenants’  improvements  ? — Yes. 

8738.  But  is  it  a good  thing  that  a man  before  ho 
has  had  possession  of  the  farm  should  have  to  buy  at 
a great  sum  which  he  may  have  to  borrow,  this  thing 
called  tenant  right?— Not  if  he  has  to  borrow. 

8739.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  lay  it  out  on  the 
land  if  he  was  sure  of  his  improvements? — Yes. 

8740.  If  I understand  you,  the  great  advantage  of 
tenant  right  was  that  it  encouraged  the  tenants  to 
improve  and  encourages  them  to  go  on  improving?-— 
Yes,  it  is  just  the  difference  between  the  cultivation  of 
the  land  here  and  the  cultivation  in  Munster. 

8741.  Oh  there  is  something  in  the  people  too  i 
think  ? — I am  as  proud  of  my  native  country  as  any 
one,  but  if  we  were  treated  the  same  as  they  were 
treated  we  would  not  be  very  much  better  perhaps. 

8742.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  that  was  the  reason  they 
took  leases  ?— Of  course.  I was  asked  to  return  thanks 
at  the  agricultural  dinner  once,  and  the  Marquis  o 
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Downshire  was  there,  and  I said  I was  sorry  to  see 
that  so  many  of  the  landlords  were  stopped  giving 
leases  for  that  it  would  prevent  improvements  being 
made.'  We  had  no  idea  of  the  Land  Act  then. 

8743.  The  tenants  were  glad  to  get  leases? — Yes,  no 
matter  what  the  rent  was.  We  could  not  be  disturbed 
then.  Mine  was  a case  of  that  kind  when  I went  to 
look  for  a lease  I saw  that  the  landlord  would  not  be 
able  to  hold  the  estate.  On  the  other  side  of  the. 
March  from  me  there  was  tenant  right,  and  the  worst 
portion  sold  at  £20  the  Irish  acre.  The  landlord 
said  first  “ I will  only  allcfw  .£10,”  next  it  was  £5  the 
Irish  acre ; then  what  he  pleased.  If  the  tenant  could 
not  hold,  he  would  give  him  what  he  pleased  and  let 
him  go.  I was  afraid  that  our  estate  would  get  into 
his  hands  and  I applied  for  a lease,  got  a grant  of  the 
lease,  built  my  mill,  and  expended  money  upon  it  just 
to  keep  me  safe  from  going  into  the  hands  of  a man 
who  would  not  give  me  tenant  right. 

8744.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  very  fortunate? — 

Y<8745.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  remember  anything 
about  the  people  working  handlooms  ?— Yes,  I 
remember  them  working  at  handlooms  in  their  houses. 

8746.  Would  that  be  about  the  time  of  Griffiths’ 

valuation  when  the  price  of  cattle  was  so  low  ? — Yes. 
They  were  making  linen,  that  was  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  . 

8747.  There  were  quite  a number  of  houses  in  which 
there  were  looms  ? — Yes,  the  sons  and  daughters 
worked  at  the  looms,  and  they  also  wrought  on  the 
farms  in  the  daytime  when  it  was  necessary,  and  in 
the  houses  at  the  looms  in  the  evening. 

8748.  What  do  they  do  now  ?— How  the  small 
farmers  manage  without  getting  any  other  work  I do 
not  understand,  because  my  farm  is  not  sufficient  to 
keep  one  in  constant  employment,  and  I do  not  see  how 
they  are  able  to  manage  at  all. 

8749.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  those  days  you  had  not  the 
great  mills  which  are  giving  so  much  employment? — 
No,  and  the  great  earnings  from  all  that  employment 
spread  through  the  country.  I think  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  the  small  farmers  to  live  without  some  other 
employment. 

8750.  Lord  MiOmon. — What  sized  farm  should  a 
man  have  to  make  a living? — A man  should  have 
fifteen  acres  of  land. 

8751.  Do  you  think  he  could  live  upon  fifteen  acres  ? 
He  might,  but  at  present  I do  not  see  how  they  can 
live  at  all — things  are  so  bad.  It  is  wonderful  how 
they  work  along  and  make  a shift  for  themselves. 

8752.  Mr.  Knipe. — Grass  seed  crop  used  to  be 
cultivated  ? — Yes,  about  Ballinabinch  and  Banbridge. 
But  the  price  of  it  is  down  to  next  to  nothing.  It 
used  to  be  sold  for  £1. 

8753.  How  many  years  is  it  since  it  used  to  be  sold 
for  £3  ? — I have  not  sold  grass  seed. 

8754.  Is  it  more  than  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

8755.  Seven  years  or  eight  ? — About  eight  years  ago, 
I think. 

8756.  What  is  the  price  in  Banbridge  at  present? — 
I think  7s.  or  8s.  is  the  price.  I usually  see  the  price 
in  the  Belfast  market. 

8757.  The  farmers  made  money  out  of  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  season  ? — Yes. 

8758.  Up  to  £3  an  acre? — Yes,  and  money  at  that 
time  of  the  year  was  very  scarce  with  the  farmers.  It 
was  the  earliest  money  they  got. 

8759.  Would  the  seed  be  worth  £2  an  acre  ? — Yes, 
I think  it  should. 


8760.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  quantity  of  seed  to  <m-  a,  18RC- 
the  acre  ?— My  view  of  it  was  that  it  destroyed  the  Jospl)h  Pmy_ 
hay. 

8761.  Lord  Milltown.—  You  did  not  think  it  was 
good  farming? — No. 

8762.  And  the  less  encouragement  there  was  to  sell 
grass  seed  the  better  for  the  land? — Yes,  and  there  was 
more  nourishment  for  the  cattle. 

8763.  Mr.  Knipe.— But  they  did  sell  it  and  got  a 
good  deal  of  money  for  it  ?— Yes. 

8764.  Is  it  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle  that  has 
reduced  the  tenant  right  or  the  fear  that  the  low  prices 
are  going  to  continue  ? — Both. 

8765.  That  has  caused  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the 
tenant  right  ?— There  is  no  question  about  that, 

8766.  Have  you  thought  at  all  about  a sliding  scale 
of  prices  to  meet  the  rise  and  fall  in  the  price  of  produce 
with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  the  rents  ? — No  ; the  late 
Mr.  William  Sharman . Crawford  had  some  scheme  of 
that  kind,  and  tried  to  introduce  it,  but  it  did  not 
succeed,  and  he  did  not  go  on  with  it. 

8767.  The  President. — How  far  back  do  you  recollect 
as  a farmer?—!  am  sixty-three  years  of  age  and  I 
remained  on  the  same  farm. 

876S.  Do  you  recollect  the  time  of  Griffiths’  value  1 

I think  I remember  the  men  going  about  working 

at  it. 

8769.  It  has  been  said  that  the  prices  then  were 
lower  than  they  are  now  ? — I dare  say  they  wero. 

8770.  Can  you  give  any  reason  then  why  the 
farmers  should  find  it  more  difficult  to  pay  rent  now 
than  then?— It  costs  me  double  the  money  in  wages 
now,  in  carpenters’  bills  and  so  on.  I pay  about  double 
the  money  away  in  wages  and  tradesmen’s  bills. 

8771.  Then  besides  I think  you  said  there  were 
looms  in  some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  that  that  was  only 
partial? — Yes;  it  was  only  partial.  Small  farmers 
made  the  rents  all  from  the  looms,  and  had  the  land  as 
a kind  of  accommodation. 

8772.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  not  the  farmers  make 
something  by  poultry  and  eggs  ? — Yes. 

8773.  And  is  not  that  only  recently? — Yes;  or  at 

all  events  they  make  more  by  that  now  than  they  did 
formerly.  . 

8774.  I am  very  pleased  to  hear  it.  It  is  absurd 
that  we  should  be  bringing  in  eggs  and  poultry?— Yes. 

8775.  It  is  a considerable  addition  to  the  resources  of 
a farmer  who  has  a good  sensible  wife  who  understands 
how  to  manage  poultry? — Yes,  most  of  them  can  rear 
poultry. 

8776.  Is  pork  of  much  importance  ?— The  small 
farmers  work  very  well  at  it. 

8777.  There  is  a considerable  rise  in  the  pork  now? 

— There  is  something  of  a rise.  From  the  year  1878 
to  1881  I had  double  the  money  for  supplying  milk 
that  I get  now.  I supply  milk  to  the  workhouse. 

8778.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  the  rates  came  down  in 
proportion? — No,  I think  they  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  then,  but  there  are  many  things  added  to  the 
poor-rates  since  that  time. 

8779.  The  President. — I suppose  the  rates  are 
higher  than  they  were  forty  years  ago?— Yes. 

8780.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  poor-rates  have  to  bear 
many  things  now  ? — Yes. 

8781.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  you  have  no 
such  thing  as  a combination  amongst  the  farmers  or 
any  one  else  to  refuse  to  perform  their  legal  obliga- 
tions?— No,  we  have  some  branches  of  the  land- 
league,  but  the  population  about  there  is  so  much  mixed, 
that  I do  not  think  it  will  come  to  anything. 


Samuel  James  Marshall,  Newry,  examined. 


8782.  The  President — You,  I believe,  are  a tenant 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

8783.  From  the  Newry  district  in  the  county 
Down  ? — Yes. 

8784.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — I hold  110 
Irish  acres. 


8785.  Is  it  all  in  one  holding?— No,  itisin  two  holdings  Samuel  .lamas 

8786.  What  is  the  first  of  those?  Is  it  a judicial  Marshall. 
rent,? — There  is  one  farm  held  under  Earl  Clanwilliam. 

It  was  not  put  into  Court  at  all. 

8787.  It  is  held  under  an  ordinary  tenant? — Yes; 
from  year  to  year. 
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Oct,  as, i88c.  8788.  And  the  second  farm? — That  upon  which  I 

Samuel  James  ^ve  myse^  is  held  under  lease — probably  the  dearest 
Marshall.  m Ulster. 

8789.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease! — 7th  February 
1861.  J 

8790.  How  much  of  it  has  to  run?— I am  one  of 
the  lives. 

8791.  With  regard  to  the  tenancy  at  will— is  it  highly 
rented  ? — It  is  24s.  6 d.  an  acre — it  is  a moderate  rent. 

8792.  And  the  rent  in  the  lease?— It  is  66s.  the 
Irish  acre. 

8793.  Is  that  the  same  sort  of  land? — It  is  hardly  so 
good.  There  are  37  acres,  and  the  rent  is  .£122  10s. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  road  there  are  judicial  rents  of 
35s. 

8794.  I suppose  if  you  came  before  the  Court  and 
had  a judicial  rent  fixed  for  the  part  you  hold  under 
lease,  that  it  would  be  very  much  reduced? — It  would 
be  reduced  by  one  half  I think. 

8795.  You  would  like  to  go  into  Court? — There  are 
judicial  rents  on  either  side  of  it  at  35 s.  per  acre,  and 
I think  that  the  land  is  quite  as  good,  except  that 
probably  there  is  not  so  good  a house  upon  it. 

8796.  Like  most  of  the  leaseholders,  you  wish  to 
come  into  Court  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  I would 
leave  the  farm  altogether.  I lost  so  heavily  in  it,  that 
I wished  to  leave  and  give  them  everything  upon 
it. 

8797.  And  sacrifice  your  improvements  and  every- 
thing? — Yes,  I would  do  that  now,  but  they  said  they 
could  not  let  it  again  at  the  same  rent.  It  is  held  by 
a Mr.  Howard  who  is  a jeweller  in  London.  A local 
solicitor  is  the  agent.  I told  him  a month  ago  that  I 
would  emigrate  and  leave  the  place,  and  he  told  me 
that  my  father  would  be  responsible  for  the  rent  if  I 
went  away.  Only  for  that,  I would  leave  the  country 
to-morrow. 

8798.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  you  w'ould  like 
to  purchase  at  a fair  rent? — Yes,  at  a fair  rent,  but  they 
won’t  take  less  than  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the 
present  rent.  I would  purchase  willingly  at  a fair 
rent  but  they  won’t  take  less  than  twenty  years  on  the 
present  rent. 

8799.  What  would  you  give  on  a fair  rent? — That 
would  depend  upon  what  the  rent  was. 

8800.  If  it  was  35s.  per  acre? — I would  give  fifteen 
years’  purchase.  Possibly,  I might  give  more. 

8801.  Lord  Milltmon. — Of  course,  you  would  give 
as  little  as  possible. 

8802.  Mr:  Neligan. — The  best  way  to  relieve  you 
would  be  to  put  you  under  the  Act  of  1881?— Yes, 
give  me  a fair  rent  and  I would  be  willing  to  give 
whatever  I could. 

8803.  The  President. — You  would  then  be  paying 
35s.  instead  of  66s.  an  acre.  That  would  be  an 
enormous  reduction.  At  the  present  time  farmers  like 
myself  who  have  had  to  sell  stock  and  borrow  money 
are  not  in  a position  to  farm  successfully.  I have  not 
the  capital.  It  has  taken  it  all  to  pay  this.  Last  year 
I lost  £4  in  the  cattle  trade  instead  of  making  any- 
thing. And  I was  very  unfortunate  in  the  flax.  I 
only  got  4s.  6 d.  per  stone. 

8804.  Mr.  Enipe. — What  did  you  get  before  that? — 
6s.  6 d.  I always  got  a Is.  a stone  more  than  the 
general  run. 

8805.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  still  in  the  cattle 
trade? — I am  not  buying.  Whatever  cattle  w'e  have 
are  our  own  rearing.  I have  not  sold  this  year. 

8806.  It  is  a pity  you  are  not  in  the  cattle  trade  this 
year?— They  are  doing  a little  better,  but  not  the  way 
they  used  to  do. 

8807.  But  I suppose  you  bought  dear  and  sold  low? 
— Yes. 

8808.  Tell  me  why  you  took  this  lease  in  1871?— It 
was  a friend  of  mine,  a relative,  who  took  the  lease  in 
1861  not  1871  from  Mr.  Howard,  and  when  he  died, 
my  father  was  his  executor.  He  used  to  live  abroad 
and  he  wished  to  live  in  this  country,  and  he  took  this 


lease.  I married  his  widow  and  we  are  living  on  the- 
farm  and  my  father  was  his  executor  and  lived  on  the 
farm  for  some  little  time,  and  they  say  that  he  is- 
responsible. 

8809.  I thought  it  was  in  1871  ? — No,  in  1861. 

8810.  You  were  not  responsible  for  the  taking  of 
the  lease  ? — No. 

8811.  It  seems  to  have  been  a very  rash  thing  to- 
do,  for  prices  in  1861  were  as  bad  as  they  are  now  ? — 
Flax  would  pay  well  in  1861. 

8812.  Mr.  Neligan.  — - You  are  not  the  original 
lessee  ? — No. 

8813.  — You  might  assign  the  lease? — That  very 
thing  was  tried,  but  could  not  be  done. 

8814.  Lord  Uilltown. — As  far  as  I can  see,  in  this 
return  for  the  Belfast  market,  there  is  no  quotation 
for  flax  until  1866  ? — The  failure  of  the  flax  is  what 
has  done  the  harm  to  us,  and  it  is  a wheat  growing 
market. 

8815.  You  grew  wheat? — Yes,  there  is  a good  deal 
of  wheat  grown  in  the  district.  It  is  now  6s.  in  Derry 
Market. 

8816.  Mr.  Enipe. — What  was  the  price  ten  years 
ago,  as  compared  with  the  present  time? — Wheat  in 
1876  was  about  10s. 

8817.  What  is  it  now? — 6s.  and  there  is  only  one 
man  in  Newry  who  will  buy,  and  that  is  Mr  Walker, 
and  some  days  he  won’t  buy. 

8818.  Do  you  know  anything  about  grass  seed? — 
Yes.  It  has  gone  down  immensely.  I have  sold  ours 
this  year  at  7s.  per  cwt. 

8819.  What  was  the  highest  price  for  it  ? — I got  22s. 
in  one  year. 

8820.  How  long  ago  is  that? — I think  about  1871. 

8821.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  the  year  of  the 
Franco-German  war? — Yes. 

8822.  Mr.  Enipe. — How  many  cwt.  to  the  acre  ? — 
On  an  average  about  seven  or  eight  cwt.  to  the  Irish 
acre,  and  sometimes  ten,  and  sometimes  not  more 
than  five. 

8823.  How  much  would  it  be  worth  to  the  farmer 
this  last  three  years  ? — I could  not  give  an  opinion 
upon  that,  for  we  have  not  tried  it.  It  is  not  worth 
the  trouble. 

8824.  Could  the  average  price  be  about  10s.  ? — 
Three  years  ago  it  was  10s.  in  Newry.  Last  year  I 
sold  at  8s.  9 d.,  this  year  at  7s. 

8825.  And  from  six  to  seven  cwt.  to  the  acre  ? — 
Yes.  I had  only  5£  last  year. 

8826.  At  10s.  per  cwt.  that  would  be  £3,  10 s.  to 
the  acre  ? — Yes. 

8827 . The  majority  of  the  farmers  all  around  your 
district  in  the  county  Down,rhave  sowed  the  seed 
for  quite  a number  of  years  ? — Yes. 

8828.  And  are  still  sowing  it  ? — Yes. 

8829.  You  said  you  would  give  fifteen  years  pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

8830.  You  hold  under  a lease? — Yes. 

8831.  And  your  desire  is  to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act? — Yes. 

8832.  Would  you  not  bo  satisfied  to  leave  the  price 
that  you  give  to  he  settled  by  some  Court  the  same  as 
the  Land  Court? — I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to 
leave  it  to  any  fairly  constituted  Court. 

8833.  To  any  tribunal  of  that  sort  ? — Yes. 

8834.  And  you  would  give  what  that  Court  said 
was  fair,  taking  everything  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

8835.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  consider  the  present 
Land  Commissioners  fairly  constituted  ? — I am  not  very 
favourable  to  the  Chief  Commissioner. 

8b36.  Wrhat  do  you  say  to  the  Sub-Commissioners? 
— Well,  I mean  competent  persons  who  understood  it. 

I do  not  think  that  the  Chief  Commission  Court  is  a 
good  one. 

8837.  Mr.  Enipe. — Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to 
constitute  a Court  that  would  give  satisfaction  ? — Yes. 

8838.  Would  you  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  a Court 
of  that  kind  ? — I would. 
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Richard  M‘ATab,  of  Portaferry,  examined. 


ikt.  as,  isss 


8839.  The  President. — You,  I believe  are  a tenant 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

8840.  From  the  district  of  Portaferry  in  the  county 
Down  1 — Yes. 

8841.  And  you  are  also  a justice  of  the  peaces — 
Yes. 

8842.  Can  you  tell  us  what  your  holding  is — how 
much  land  do  you  occupy  ? — About  100  acres  of  land. 

8843.  Is  it  all  in  one  holding  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

8844.  How  is  it  held  ? — About  half  of  it  is  a judicial 
tenancy. 

8845.  And  the  other  half  ? — There  are  three  different 
leases  in  the  other  part.  One  is  150  years  for  thirteen 
acres.  I am  speaking  about  the  average  of  the  acres. 

8846.  Do  you  pay  differently  on  each  lease  1 — Dif- 
ferently on  each  lease. 

8847.  How  much  per  acre  do  you  pay  on  the  judicial 
holding  ? — I pay  £61  for  it. 

8848.  For  how  many  acres  ? — Fifty-two  statute  acres. 

8849.  How  much  is  that  per  acre  1 — About  23s. 

8850.  Then  the  three  leases — how  much  do  you  pay 
per  acre  for  them  ? — On  the  oldest  one  I pay  £6  7s.  0 d. 
for  thirteen  acres.  It  was  Irish  currency. 

8851.  You  pay  £6  7s.  0 d.  for  thirteen  acres? — Yes. 

8852.  And  the  other  ?— The  other  is  £31  a year. 

8853.  For  how  many  acres? — Well,  it  is  about 
twenty-one  Cuniugham  acres. 

8854.  Is  that  more  or  less  than  a statute  acre  ? — It 
is  about  an  acre  and  a quarter  statute.  There  is  another 
lease  held  in  which  we  are  higher  rented  than  for  any 
■of  the  others.  It  is  36s.  per  Cuniugham  acre.  My 
uncle  kept  it  because  he  could  not  do  without  it. 

8855.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  gross  rental? — 
Between  £11  and  £12. 

8856.  How  many  acres  are  there  in  it  ? — About  six 
I think,  but  I am  not  sure  of  the  measurement. 

8857.  The  'President. — You  think  you  are  paying 
higher  under  the  leases  than  the  j udicial  rents  ? — Not 
on  the  first  lease,  by  any  means. 

8858.  Would  you  wish  to  come  under  the  Act  of 
1881  ? — With  all  the  leases  ? 

8859.  Yes  ? — On  one  there  has  been  a great  deal  of 
improvements.  A homestead  has  been  built  on  it  and 
we  improved  upon  it  for  two  or  three  generations. 

8860.  Have  you  any  wish  to  buy  ? — I am  not  uneasy 
about  buying  at  the  present  time  for  things  are  going 
from  bad  to  worse.  There  is  one  man  beside  us  who 
was  one  of  the  first  purchasers  under  the  Act  of  1870 
and  I think  he  is  as  ill  off  as  any  man  I know  at 
present. 

8861.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  like  to  look  about 
you  for  a while  first  ? — You  see  there  is  such  a change 
every  year.  If  it  is  not  grain  one  time  it  is  beef  and 
cattle  another,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  to 
do  at  the  present  time. 

8862.  The  President. — Is  there  any  particular  point 
upon  which  you  wish  to  give  evidenco  ? — There  is  no 
point  that  I know  of,  except  that  the  people  find  very 
great  difficulty  in  making  up  the  rent  owing  to  the 
depressed  price  of  produce. 

8863.  From  the  bad  times?— Yes.  If  times  had 

remained  as  they  were  previous  to  1881,  I do  not 
believe  that  you  would  have  heard  a word  about  agita- 
tion. 5 


6864.  You  wish  you  had  not  so  much  rent  to  pa’ 
Yes.  I wish  we  had  relief  at  present.  And  if  v 
were  going  to  purchase  I think  the  sooner  it  should  1 
done  the  better,  if  it  would  be  a relief  to  us. 
suppose  the  people  would  purchase  if  they  cou' 
purchase  on  such  terms. 

8865.  You  would  not  mind  purchasing  for  the  sal 
?}  bec°ming  the  owfter  of  your  land?— If  we  coul 
five  we  would  purchase,  no  doubt. 

. Lord  Milltovm. — I understand  you  to  sa; 

at,  if  the  times  remained  the  same  as  before  188' 
ere  would  have  been  no  agitation  on  the  subject  c 
the  judicial  rents  ? — I think  not. 


8867.  I suppose,  if  they  went  back  to  the  same,  Richard 
things  would  go  on  quietly  again? — I believe  they  M ‘Nab. 
would. 

8868.  Then,  you  would  be  anxious  to  purchase? — 

In  case  that  we  could  see  our  way  to  make  it  pay 
we  would  wish  to  purchase  ou  such  terms  that  wo 
should  have  some  confidence  in  being  able  to  pay. 

8869.  Of  course,  any  man  would  be  a fool  to  pur- 
chase on  terms  by  which  he  should  lose.  But,  suppos- 
ing you  could  effect  the  purchase  on  fairly  advan- 
tageous terms,  should  you  like  to  become  the  owner  of 
your  holding  ? — I certainly  would. 

8870.  Is  that  feeling  general  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 

— It  is  ; but  I assure  you  it  is  not  so  strong  now  as  it 
was  some  time  back  in  our  neighbourhood.  The 
people  are  alarmed  at  the  way  that  things  have  gone 
for  the  last  few  years. 

8871.  And  they  would  prefer  remaining  as  tenants  ? 

— Any  way  out  of  the  present  difficulty.  If  they  could 
see  any  way  of  purchasing,  they  would  be  glad  to 
remain  in  them. 

8872.  If  they  could  get  the  rents  lowered  ? — 
Lowered  to  such  a figure  as  they  think  they  could  pay. 

8873.  But  apart  from  that,  they  do  not  care  to 
purchase  ? — They  are  secure  in  their  holdings  now. 

887 4.  Except  for  the  name  of  the  thing,  they  are  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  owners  ? — And  they  are  not 
afraid  of  the  landlords  the  same  as  they  were  before. 

8875.  The  landlord  can  do  nothing  so  long  as  they 
pay  their  rent  ? — Yes ; I must  say  from  my  experience 
of  the  landlords,  that  they  have  not  assisted  the  tenants 
in  any  way,  in  their  difficulties. 

8876.  They  have  not? — No. 

8877.  Never,  do  you  mean,  or  only  lately  1 — Never 
since  I commenced  to  farm.  Not  within  the  last 
twenty  years  of  my  experience.  I went  on  a begging 
party  with  a committee  of  tenants  to  General  Nugent 
in  1879,  and  wo  never  got  seeing  him.  General 
Nugent  was  then  Colonel  Nugent. 

8878.  Is  he  your  landlord  ? — For  the  part  for  which 
the  judicial  rent  is  fixed. 

8879.  Is  he  resident  there? — He  is  very  seldom 
there. 

8880.  He  has  a place  there? — Yes;  a splendid 
residence. 

8881.  What  is  it  called? — Portaferry  House. 

8882.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  that  the  landlords  are 
not  interesting  themselves  in  the  welfare  of  the  tenants? 

— They  are  not. 

8883.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  given  in  your 
locality  upon  the  judicial  or  the  other  rents  in  the  last 
two  years? — None  that  I am  aware  of. 

8884.  You  are  not  aware  of  any  landlord  giving 
reductions  upon  the  judicial  rents  ? — No. 

8885.  They  think  them  low  enough? — No,  they 
extended  the  time.  That  is  another  point  that  I wish 
to  call  your  attention  to.  There  was  time  allowed  to 
the  tenants  last  year,  and  a great  many  of  them 
borrowed  money  from  the  bank  to  pay  the  rent ; and 
they  had  to  sell  the  crop.  I backed  several  bills  for 
tenants  who  had  to  thresh  out  their  corn  and  pay  back 
rent  with  the  money  they  borrowed  from  the  bank. 

8886.  They  extended  the  time  for  the  payment  of 
the  back  rent,  but  gave  them  no  reduction? — No 
reduction. 

8887.  And  they  could  not  pay  yet? — The  time  is 
not  yet  round,  but  I know  that  a good  many  have  had 
to  put  away  their  crop  this  year  to  pay. 

8888.  Have  you  any  experience  with  reference  to  the 
sowing  of  grass  seed  ? — I have. 

8889.  Has  it  been  largely  sowed  in  your  locality  ? — 

Yes. 

8890.  Are  the  farmers  turning  their  attention  to  it 
now  ? — It  would  not  pay  for  the  trouble. 

8891.  Do  you  remember  what  it  was  worth  ten  years 
ago  ? — I sold  it  myself  for  1 2s.  3 d.  or  1 2s.  6 d.,  I do  not 
remember  which. 
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8892.  Do  you  remember  it  higher  at  all  ? — I do,  a 
great  deal  higher.  I must  say  that  we  were  not  at  it 
soon  enough  to  get  the  best  prices.  I understand  that 
it  was  as  high  as  20s.  or  23s. 

8893.  At  all  events,  the  price  is  so  low  now  that  it 
would  not  pay  for  the  trouble  ? — I _ saw  it  sold  myself 
at  16s. 

8894.  Is  yours  a wheat  growing  district? — Yes,  one 
of  the  best. 

8895.  Have  you  ceased  to  grow  wheat? — A good 
many  farmers  did  cease,  but  they  have  to  apply  to  it 
again  to  keep  up  the  rotation. 

8896.  Has  it  been  paying  you?— It  has  not. 

8897.  And  your  experience  is,  that  last  year  and 
this  year  are  the  worst  for  making  up  rents  since  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act?— There  is  no  doubt  about 
that.  In  fact  I do  not  see  how  they  are  to  be  met  this 
year. 

8898.  One  word  with  reference  to  the  purchase  Bill. 
Would  the  farmers  in  your  locality  buy  if  they  were 
assisted  by  the  State  ? — Yes. 

8899.  If  they  were  assisted  would  they  buy  their 
own  interest  in  their  own  farms  ? — They  would  certainly 
if  the  terms  were  such  as  they  could  pay  in  the  face  of 
the  present  times  and  the  present  competition,  that 
they  have  to  contend  with. 

8900.  Do  you  know,  would  they  be  satisfied  to 
leave  the  price  to  a court  or  tribunal  that  would  be 
constituted  ?— I am  very  glad  you  asked  that  question, 
because  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  struck  me.  It 
would  be  the  only  way  that  the  matter  could  be 
arranged ; I think  they  would  like  that ; a good  deal 
would  depend  upon  the  court.  They  would  not  be 
satisfied  with  a court  ;like  that  to  settle  the  rents, 
because  it  was  considered  that  that  court  was  more  in 
sympathy  with  the  landlords  than  with  the  tenants. 

8901.  How  do  you  propose  that  it  should  be  estab- 
lished?— Well,  if  the  Government  would  appoint  a 
person  and  the  others  did  the  same  they  could  settle  it 
fairly.  But  that  is  a question  which  I have  not  studied 
in  detail.  But  with  such  a scheme  as  that  I think 
there  could  be  a court  established  that  would  give  satis- 
faction. I am  not  able  to  point  out  the  details. 

8902.  But  you  think  if  such  a court  was  established 
the  farmers  would  avail  themselves  largely  of  it  ?— Yes, 
I believe  they  would. 

8903.  Mr.  Neligan  — I suppose  that  compulsory 
purchase  should  compel  the  tenants  to  buy  as  well  as 
the  landlords  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

8904.  It  is  easy  to  bring  a horse  to  the  well  but 


you  cannot  make  him  drink ; It  should  be  made 
compulsory  in  both. 

8905.  But  if  a man  says  he  won’t  buy? — Could 
there  not  be  any  machinery  invented  to  make  him  do 
so. 

8906.  I am  speaking  of  a man  who  comes  in  and 
says,  “ I am  afraid  this  court  is  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  other  side.”  What  is  to  happen  then  ?— Make  him 
sell. 

8907.  If  you  can  make  the  landlord  can  you  make 
the  tenant  ? — Can  you  make  him  sell  ? 

8908.  Can  you  make  him  buy  ? — You  should. 

8909.  But,  if  he  says  that  he  won’t  do  it  ? — But,  if 
the  law  is  that  the  landlord  should  be  made  sell — 

8910.  You  see  that  they  say  that  a man  must  pay 
his  rent? — Well,  we  have  no  experience  of  his  not 
doing  so  yet.  The  rent  is  well  paid  in  our  district.  I 
can  tell  you  of  the  case  of  a man  who  paid  nearly 
£100  of  rent  and  who  was  evicted  for  £17. 

8911.  Sir  James  Cuird. — Can  you  tell  me  where 
there  has  been  any  increased  difficulty  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  in  getting  money  from  the  bankers  as 
compared  with  former  years  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

8912.  Their  credit  is  not  so  good  as  it  was? — It  is 
not  nearly  so  good. 

8913.  Money  is  not  so  easily  advanced  ? — No. 

8914.  Are  there  any  other  sources  from  which 
money  can  be  borrowed  except  the  banks? — There  is 
an  usurer  at  Poi'taferry. 

8915.  Is  he  lending  still? — He  lends  on  tenant 
right. 

8916.  How  much  does  he  charge  for  the  money? — 
I think  7 per  cent. 

8917.  That  is  not  a very  extraordinary  charge  for 
middling  security  ? — I do  not  know. 

8918.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  the  value 
of  tenant  right  has  disappeared  ? — It  is  very  fast  dis- 
appearing in  our  neighbourhood.  I remember  one 
farm  sold  within  the  last  two  or  three  years.  It  was 
sold  at  £1000  and  it  only  brought  £500  afterwards. 
That  is  within  three  years.  It  was  once  one  of  the 
best  farms  in  the  district.  The  low  price  of  flax  has 
been  a great  drawback  upon  us.  It  lias  been  a great 
failure  latterly.  Prices  have  been  very  bad.  It  used 
to  be  a splendid  industry  with  us. 

8919.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  farmers  depended  very  much 
upon  it? — Yes;  when  wheat  and  corn  were  cheap, 
especially. 

8920.  Yes,  and  the  price  of  flour  has  been  consider- 
ably reduced. 


Kev.  Mr. 
Boyd. 


Rev.  Mr.  Boyd  re-examined. 


8921.  The  President. — I understand,  Mr.  Boyd, 
that  you  have  expressed  a desire  to  make  some  ex- 
planation. We  must  confine  you  to  that,  and  not 
allow  you  to  go  into  new  matter. 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyd. — In  one  sense  it  is  not  new  matter, 
and  in  another  sense  it  may  be.  It  is  with  regard  to 
the  right  of  borrowing  from  the  Board  of  Works — 
purchasing  under  which  is  called  the  Bright  clause. 
I think  that  should  be  retrospective — 

8922.  The  President. — You  have  stated  that  already? 
Rev.  Mr.  Boyd. — I did  not  know  that  I made  myself 

clear  about  that. 

8923.  Lord  MiUtown. — That  was  your  own  case,  and 
I quite  understood  that  you  took  a great  interest  in  it. 


Rev.  Mr.  Boyd. — I think  nineteen  or  twenty  years' 
purchase  would  be  a fair  amount  to  give  on  a fair 
rent. 

8924.  The  President. — Yes,  you  have  said  that 
already,  and  we  do  not  want  any  repetition. 

Rev.  Mr.  Boyd. — By  a fair  rent,  I do  not  understand 
judicial  rents,  as  they  did  not  generally  make  allowance 
for  the  tenants’  improvements.  A fair  rent  should  not 
only  give  full  advantage  to  a tenant  for  his  improve- 
ments, but  also  take  into  consideration  the  changed 
prices  of  agricultural  products,  as  a farm  I know,  of 
£91  rent,  the  produce  of  which  in  1882  would  bring 
£84  9s.  8 d.  less  if  sold  in  1886. 


[Inquiry  Adjourned.] 
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FOURTEENTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  29th,  1886.  oa.  20,  im. 


ROYAL  HOTEL,  BELFAST. 


Commissioners  present. — The  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  (President),  The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Mill- 
town,  Sir  James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


Sir  William  Conyngham,  examined. 


8925.  The  President. — You,  I believe,  arc  the 
agent  of  the  Drapers’  Company  ? — Yes,  I am. 

8926.  What  is  the  acreage  of  the  estate  ? — It  is  a 
little  over  27,000  acres. 

8927.  What  is  the  rental1? — The  present  rental, 
not  including  two  towns — I presume  you  refer  to 
agricultural  tenancies — is  £10,965,  3s.  lid. 

8928.  Are  these  judicial  rents? — They  are  rents 
fixed  by  agreement. 

8929.  And  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  Court  ? — 
No ; the  greater  proportion  of  the  estate  was  let  on 
lease  in  ’76,  and  the  company  gave  their  tenants  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent.,  with  the  option  of  remain- 
ing leaseholders,  the  reduction  being  endorsed  on  the 
old  leases,  or  becoming  statutory  tenants  and  taking 
statutory  agreements. 

8930.  Sir  James  Caird — What  year  was  that? 
—It  was  ’81,  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

8931.  The  President. — What  did  the  tenants  do? — 
Some  took  the  endorsement  on  the  lease,  and  some 
the  statutory  agreement — it  was  about  half-and- 
half. 

8932.  But  they  paid  the  same  whether  the  lease 
or  the  agreement  was  taken  ? — There  were  a good 
many  paying  a £5  rental  who  were  on  yearly  agree- 
ments, and  they  accepted  the  15  per  cent. 

8933.  Supposing  the  leaseholders  asked  to  go  into 
Court,  and  have  a fair  rent  fixed — did  you  make  any 
difficulty? — Practically  there  was  none. 

8934.  Is  there  much  of  it  arable  land? — Yes,  a 
good  deal. 

8935.  How  much  of  it? — By  far  the  greater  portion 
is  arable  land. 

8936.  I think  you  have  some  suggestions  to 
make?— You  did  not  ask  me  the  valuation. 

8937.  How  much  is  it  ? — The  Government  valua- 
tion is  £10,969  on  the  agricultural  holdings. 

8938.  Lord  SlUltoivn. — The  rental  is  the  same? 
—The  rental  is  £4  less. 

8939  The  President. — I suppose  you  intended  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  Government  valuation? — It 
virtually  did  it. 

8940.  You  are  now  negotiating  a purchase,  I 
believe  ?—  At  present  they  are  negotiating  with  the 
tenants.  There  are  three  divisions.  Moneymore  is 
mr  the  best. 

8941.  What  has  been  done  with  regard  to  that 
division? — In  that  division  they  almost  all  agreed, 
^vith  a few  exceptions,  to  purchase  ; they  have  signed 
^agreement  to  purchase  within  the  last  six  weeks. 

8942.  On  what  terms? — The  terms  are  eighteen 
years’  rent  upon  the  revised  rental. 

8943.  The  President. — That  is  a great  sacrifice  on 
he  part  of  the  company,  is  it  not? — I look  upon  it 
83  a sacrifice.  If  they  can  sell  the  whole  of  the 
estate  upon  these  terms,  it  is  not  so  unreasonable, 

ecause  part  of  the  mountain  district  would  not  be 
worth  so  much,  I am  sure. 

8944.  Then  the  second  division  ?— Well,  as  to  the 
second  division,  some  agreed  and  some  have  not 
peed  as  yet.  It  is  only  within  the  six  weeks  that 
* e,?( eg°6ations  commenced,  and  therefore  one  can 

say  yet  what  will  be  the  final  result. 

— Y*  ■u  aro  negotiating  on  the  same  terms? 


8946.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  an  inferior  class  Sir  William 

of  land  to  the  first  one? — Yes.  Conyngham. 

8947.  The  President. — Now,  with  reference  to  the 
third  ? — Well,  that  is  mountain  land. 

8948.  Worse  than  the  second  ? — No ; it  is  about 
the  same  thing. 

8949.  No  agreement  has  been  made  yet  on  the 
subject? — No  ; negotiation  has  not  been  opened 
yet. 

8950.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  the  company  willing  to 
sell  any  division  ? — They  were  to  sell  in  individual 
farms  to  any  tenant  who  cared  to  purchase  by 
himself. 

S951.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  negotiations 
with  individual  farmers  all  through  ? — Yes. 

8952.  The  President. — Was  this  movement  under- 
taken under  a philanthropic  motive  or  what  ? — I think 
they  are  tired  of  the  estate. 

8953.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  us  the  year’s 
purchase  proposed  for  the  second  division? — The 
same  rent. 

8954.  Eighteen  years  ? — Yes. 

8955.  The  President. — Have  they  had  any  trouble 
with  the  tenants  up  to  now? — No;  there  has  been 
no  trouble.  I have  had  some  trouble  to  enforce  the 
payment  of  the  rent.  In  some  places-  there  is  a 
reluctance  to  pay. 

8956.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  they  desirous  to 
purchase  ? — They  are  anxious  in  one  division, 
Moneymore  : for  the  others  I cannot  say. 

8957.  Not  even  at  that  price? — No. 

8958.  Is  that  that  they  want  to  wait  for  better 
times? — Well,  they  have  not  stated  that  to  me,  but 
I am  told  that  it  is. 

8959.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  the 
first  division  getting  the  purchase  practically  at 
seventeen  years  is  not  likely  to  prove  to  be  a better 
purchase.than  that  of  the  inferior  quality  of  land  at 
the  same  price,  and  may  not  that  account  for  some  of 
the  tenants  coming  more  rapidly  into  the  purchase 
scheme  ? — I think  it  has  some  effect  in  that  way. 

8960.  The  company  have  not  thought  of  making 
any  reduction  on  the  prices  of  the  lower  quality  of 
land? — No. 

8961.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  the  lands  of  a lower 
quality  on  the  second  division  than  on  the  first  ? — 

They  are. 

8962.  The  President. — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  on  the  working  of  the  act  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
Ashbourne  Act? 

8963.  Yes. — Well,  I think  if  the  time  was  ex- 
tended for  the  payment  of  the  instalments  it  would 
help  sales. 

8964.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
advisable  on  other  grounds? — I do  not  see  that 
it  would  make  much  alteration  upon  any  other 
grounds. 

8965.  The  President. — Would  not  this  aggravate 
the  discontent  of  the  tenants  on  the  neighbouring 
estates,  who  are  not  allowed  to  buy  up  from  landlords 
at  these  tremendous  reductions  ? — It  might  have  that 
effect ; it  is  one  I would  not  consider  myself. 

8966.  You  yourself  see  no  objection  to  extending 
the  time  ? — No  ; on  the  contrary,  I think  it  would  be 
advisable. 

2 N 
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Sir  William 
C'onyngham. 


8967.  Sir  James  Caird. — Beyond  forty-nine  years  ? 
— Say  up  to  sixty  years. 

8968.  Lord  Milltoum. — And  you  think  that  they 
want  further  coaxing  to  buy  1 — They  say  we  will  buy 
if  the  terms  upon  which  we  buy  would  reduce  our 
rent — our  annual  payment  of  interest;  they  always 
apply  the  term  rent  to  the  annual  payment. 

8969.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  any  other  sug- 
gestions that  you  ■wish  to  make  ? — It  was  mentioned 
to  me  by  a solicitor  in  my  neighbourhood — I do  not 
know  if  it  is  within  the  scope  of  your  inquiry — that 
there  should  be  a simplification  of  the  law  with 
regard  to  title.  He  pointed  out  to  me  that  it  seemed 
to  him  unfair  that  the  Commissioners  should  insist 
upon  a longer  title  than  forty  years  under  a will.  In 
one  case  which  he  mentioned  to  me  they  went  back 
to  the  original  grant  in  the  time  of  James  I. 

8970.  Lord  Milltown. — That  solicitor  suggested  to 
you  that  forty  years’  title  would  be  sufficient  1 — Yes  ; 
and  one  reason  was  that  if  that  estate  had  been 
sold  to  a private  individual  forty  years  would  be 
sufficient. 

8971.  They  were  acting  on  the  old  rule  that  you 
should  trace  the  title  back  to  the  Crown  ? — I sup- 
pose so.  This  gentleman  pointed  out  the  absurdity 
of  this,  and  asked  why  that  should  be  done  when  it 
would  not  be  required  if  it  were  a case  between  two 
individuals. 

8972.  The  President. — Tt  gives  a great  deal  of 
trouble  and  expense  ? — Yes  ; the  tenants  have  men- 
tioned to  me — or  some  of  them  have — that  if  they 
were  to  come  under  the  Government,  as  they  call  it, 
their  power  to  sell  the  tenant  right  in  their  farms 
would  be  interfered  with.  Now  the  man  who  con- 
ducted the  sale  of  the  Drapers’  Company’s  estate  has 
got  the  Commissioners  to  so  word  the  conveyance 
that  that  would  be  obviated.  Of  course,  I have  not 
seen  the  conveyance,  and  cannot  say  anything  more 
about  it.  They  asked  him,  would  we  have  the  same 
facilities  to  sell  under  the  Government  as  any  landlord. 

8973.  The  President. — And  they  would  ? — I believe 
they  would. 

8974.  Sir  James  Caird.  — - Any  purchaser  would 
have  a right  to  sell  what  he  buys  ? — Yes. 

8975.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Government  should  be 
satisfied  that  the  incoming  man  was  solvent. 

8976.  The  Witness. — It  was  suggested  to  me  that 
it  would  be  well  if  there  was  a local  registry  of  these 
farms. 

8977.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  witness). — You  mean  for  a 
facility  of  the  transfer  of  farms  ? — Yes. 

8978.  That  is  a very  good  suggestion?  — The 
machinery  for  arranging  the  local  registration  at  this 
moment  exists  in  the  Clerks  of  the  Unions,  and  the 
poor-rate  books  will  give  you  the  name  of  every  in- 
dividual holding  in  the  district,  and  if  there  was  a 
separate  ledger  for  each  of  these  divisions  you  could 
have  them  recorded  and  the  different  transactions 
connected  with  these  holdings  entered.  It  would  be 
a trifling  expense,  and  I think  it  would  be  of  use  in 
most  cases.  If  you  have  to  go  up  to  Dublin,  it  is,  in 
the  case  of  these  individual  tenants,  in  the  case  of 
small  tenants,  looked  upon  as  an  unnecessary  expense 
and  hardship,  and  it  is  very  natural  to  ask  why 
should  there  be  more  trouble  in  transferring  from  one 
to  another  when  they  are  absolute  owners,  than  they 
have  now  when  the  lands  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
landlords. 

8979.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  do  you  say  with  regard 
to  the  guarantee  deposit  ? — I think  it  is  very  hard  to 
make  a man  give  security  for  his  own  money ; you 
take  a man’s  property  from  him  and  say  you  must 
square  for  the  payment  that  you  get. 

8980.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  it  is  public  money?— 
I admit  that,  but  still,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  that  you 
virtually  sell  a man’s  property  and  then  bind  him  to 
that  condition. 

8981.  Lord  Milltown. — He  sells  it  himself. 

8982.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  does  it  because  he 
thinks  it  is  to  his  own  advantage. 


8983.  Lord  Milltown. — And  then  surely  it  is  not 
too  much  that  the  person  who  lends  the  money  should 
see  that  he  has  security. 

8984.  The  President.  — It  is  entirely  a question 
whether  there  is.  security  enough  without  it. 

The  Witness. — That  is  the  question. 

8985.  And  you  think  there  is  ? — I think  there  is. 
The  land  ought  to  be  security  for  it. 

8986.  Certainly,  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

8987.  At  all  events  there  should  be  a discretion  to 
remedy  that  ? — Yes. 

8988.  Your  connection  with  that  estate  has  given 
you  great  experience.  If  you  were  acting  for  a 
private  owner,  what  number  of  years  would  you 
recommend  him  to  stand  out  for  ? — I would  recom- 
mend any  private  owner  to  stand  out  for  twenty 
years’  purchase. 

8989.  Do  you  think  that  he  might  sell  for  twenty 
years  ? — Yes. 

8990.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  that  the  differ- 
ence between  a private  owner  and  a company  would 
be  recognised  in  the  country  ? — I think  it  would  be, 
and  I think  that  from  a conversation  that  I had  witli 
a tenant  of  mine  over  it.  He  asked  me,  would  I sell, 
and  I said,  “ Yes,  if  terms  were  mentioned.”  ID 
asked  me,  would  I sell  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
Drapers’  Company.  “ Certainly  not,”  I said.  “Nor 
could  you  be  expected,”  he  said ; “ it  is  a different 
thing  from  you,  who  depend  upon  the  estate ; you 
could  not  be  expected  to  take  the  same  price  as  the 
company.” 

8991.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  this  man  anxious 
himself  to  buy  when  he  made  this  remark  ? — I do  not 
say  he  was,  but  it  has  been  said  to  me  frequently  by 
other  tenants  and  other  men  in  the  country  that 
individuals  could  not  sell  on  the  same  terms  as  the 
company  ; they  could  not  afford  it. 

8992.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  reckoned,  Sir 
William,  what  will  be  the  difference  between  the 
present  rental  received  by  the  company  and  the  inte- 
rest on  the  price  which  they  are  likely  to  realize  ?— 
The  reduction  of  the  rent,  as  it  were  ? 

8993.  Yes,? — Taking  the  year  ’86,  that  is  to  say, 
making  a virtual  sale  at  seventeen  years,  it  would  bo 
very  close  upon  30  per  cent.  Eighteen  years  would 
be  28  and  a fraction,  and  it  would  be  a reduction  of 
30  per  cent,  on  the  present  rental. 

8994.  What  is  the  present  cost  to  the  company  of  j 
collecting  the  rental  and  managing  the  estate,  and  i 
their  general  outlay  ? — Their  present  outlay  on  the 
estate  is  about  £2500  a year  in  round  numbers.  That 
includes  purchase,  and  so  on. 

8995.  Sir  James  Caird. — I want  to  know  what  are 
the  expenses  of  working ; I want  to  know  what  is 
the  net  income  on  the  estate;  how  much  is  to  be 
deducted  for  expenses? — I have  not  put  it  down 
here,  but  I can  send  you  the  correct  figures  if  you 
wish. 

S996.  Well,  I think  it  would  be  very  interesting. 

— I hold  here  a return,  however,  which  has  reference 
to  the  estate.  I have  been  agent  for  four  and  a half 
years,  and  immediately  after  I was  appointed  I was 
asked  for  a return  from  1818  to  1881  —that  was  the 
year  they  took  the  estate  from  Sir  William  Roland, 
who  was  tenant. 

8997.  Lord  Milltoum. — In  1817  ? — Yes  ; he  was 
middleman  up  to  that  time ; and  this  is  a return  of 
their  expenditure  under  various  heads  — medical 
charities,  charities,  labour  and  buildings  on  the 
estate,  drainage,  bridges,  roads,  general  improve- 
ments, grants  to  churches  and  clergymen,  education 
and  apprentice  fees,  towards  emigration  and  allow- 
ances to  tenants ; and  they  have  spent  upon  the 
estate  since  then  up  to  the  present  £208,550  in  round 
numbers.  That  is  not  in  excess.  It  is  actually  about 
what  was  spent  on  it,  and  it  does  not  include  the 
charges  of  management.  That  is  exclusive  of  the 
charges  of  management 

8998.  The  President. — The  company  will  lose  30 
per  cent. ; what  rate  of  interest  do  you  calculate  the  | 
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company  will  receive! — I am  not  looking  upon  it 
in  that  way ; I am  looking  at  the  reduction  to  the 

tenant. 

8999.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  an  important  ques- 
tion, that  would  be  interesting  also,  but  what  I want 
to  know  is,  what  loss  would  the  company  really 
sustain  by  making  that  change  ? — I think  that  would 
entirely  depend  upon  how  they  would  invest  their 
money.  I do  not  see  how  I could  answer  a question 
of  that  kind  at  all. 

9000.  You  can  show,  at  all  events,  what  has  been 
the  average  November  payment  made  out  of  their 
November  rental  ? — Yes  ; every  farthing  paid  out. 
There  is  this  return.  I do  not  think  I am  at  liberty 
to  hand  it  in,  for  it  is  a privileged  document.  £10,959 
is  the  whole  rental. 

9001.  How  much  of  that  goes  to  the  company, 
after  making  all  reductions? — Do  you  mean  at  present  1 

9002.  Yes? — I would  rather  not  answer  that  off- 
hand. 

9003.  I think  you  stated  it  there  ? — Well,  this  is  a 
return  of  the  expenditure  upon  the  estate  from  1818 
to  1881,  exclusive  of  the  charges  of  management ; it 
does  not  include  the  charges  of  management ; it  is  for 
improvements,  allowances,  various  charitable  insti- 
tutions on  the  estate,  education,  and  all  that. 

9004.  You  quite  understand  what  it  is  that  I want, 
I presume  ? — Yes.  I will  be  able  to  supply  it. 

9005.  The  President. — When  the  company  go,  of 
course  they  will  spend  no  more  charity  in  Ireland, 
that  will  be  all  at  an  end.  Will  not  that  be  a great 
loss  to  the  labourers  and  other  people,  this  money,  for 
instance,  for  education,  and  the  other  sums  which  are 
now  spent  in  charity,  and  so  on  ? — I am  sorry  to  say 
that  a deputation  went  over  to  the  company  with 
respect  to  having  a reduction  of  the  rent  in  the  year 
1881,  and  a member  of  that  deputation  conveyed  to 
them  the  idea  which  was  conveyed  to  them  in  words 
like  this : “ We  don’t  thank  you  for  it ; we  can  do  very 
well  without  it.” 

9006.  Do  you  think  it  was  badly  administered? 
perhaps  you  would  not  like  to  say  that  ?— I think  it 
was  very  fairly  administered ; I have  known  the  estate 
all  my  life. 

9007.  What  did  it  go  in,  this  money  that  went  in 
charity?— It  was  not  all  in  charity. 

9008.  Mr.  Neligan.  — What  is  the  figure  under 
medical  charity? — There  was  expenditure  between 
these  two  dates  under  that  heading  £24,057. 

I 9009.  From  the  year  1818  to  1881  ?— Yes  ; the 
following  are  the  figures  medical  charities,  £24,057, 
Is.  5d. ; miscellaneous  charity,  £10,746;  on  labour 
and  buildings  on  the  estate,  £4443 ; drainage  on  the 
estate,  £5607 ; bridges,  £1047 ; roads,  £7283 ; general 
improvements,  £35,465 ; grants  to  churches  and 
clergy,  £28,784. 

9010.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  all  to  one  denomina- 
tion  or  divided  ? — Divided.  Education,  schools,  etc., 
*35,538 ; apprentice  fees,  £932 ; towards  emigration, 
*2827 ; allowances  to  tenants,  £5827. 

9011.  This  was  got  back  from  the  rental  ? — That  is 
virtually  in  the  lands  now. 

9012.  Well,  all  this  kind  of  charity  will  be  lost  to 
the  country  for  the  future?— That  will  be  lost,  no 
doubt;  of  course  I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  say 
" lat  the  Drapers’  Company  are  likely  to  do  with 
respect  to  these  grants  that  they  give  now.  I know 
: ie  matter  has  been  considered,  and  I do  not  think 

iere  has  been  any  decision  come  to  with  regard  to 


a you  think,  with  regard  to  the  labourers, 

Win  K ere  they  are  emPloyed  by  the  tenants  they 
lit  a-  w°rse  °ff> — I do  not  mean  under  a companv 
W+u’l  do  y°u  tbirtk  that  they  will  be  affected 
tiLl-f  of5®  "enerally  ? — I do  not  flunk  that  prac- 
y*  )v.U  make  any  difference  whatever  to  them. 
...  ,4,  bord  Milltown. — You  are  speaking  now  with 

11  r e case  °1  flie  company  ? — I am  speaking 
V*  y;  * «°  not  think  it  would  make  any  differ- 
ence to  them. 
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9015.  Sir  James  Caird. — Don’t  you  think  it  possible 
that  the  men  who  have  a prospect  of  becoming  owners 
and  who  become  owners  will  have  their  minds  inspired 
with  greater  energy  to  improve  the  land  and  to  employ 
more  labour  on  the  land  ? — I think  that  at  present  the 
people  in  my  neighbourhood  employ  labour  as  much 
as  is  necessary.  I do  not  think  that  it  would  make 
any  difference  in  any  way.  I do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  increase. 

9016.  Nor  any  decrease?— I do  not  think  there 
could  be  any  decrease. 

9017.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  not  saying  that  on 
the  supposition  that  the  gentry  will  remain  in  the 
country  ? — I am  only  referring  to  the  farmers. 

9018.  But  supposing  the  result  of  these  sales  was 
to  induce  the  gentry  to  leave  the  country,  what  effect, 
do  you  think,  would  that  have  upon  the  labouring 
class  ? — No  doubt  that  would  throw  a good  many  out 
of  employment. 

9019.  The  President. — You  mean  it  would  throw 
out  of  employment  those  who  are  employed  on  the 
demesnes  of  the  landlords  ?— Yes,  on  what  is  called  the 
home  farm. 

9020.  Sir  James  'Caird. — But  some  one  would  have 
these  home  farms? — They  would  not  be  long  idle 
certainly,  but  they  never  would  employ  the  same 
amount  of  labour  that  is  generally  done  by  the  land- 
lord; for  example,  a farmer  would  not  get  up  any 
walks  or  plantations,  or  require  the  same  amount  of 
work  done  about  his  place,  and  that  amount  of 
employment  would  go,  I am  afraid. 

9021.  The  President. — I intended  to  ask  you,  are 
you  in  favour  of  establishing  a peasant  proprietary 
throughout  the  country,  as  far  as  possible  ? — I am. 

9022.  Would  you  under  any  circumstances  make 
purchase  compulsory  ?— I do  not  say  so ; I think  that 
in  some  cases  it  might  be  an  advantage.  I think  the 
present  dual  ownership  is  an  unsatisfactory  state  of 
things. 

9023.  Of  course  it  will  be  represented  as  an  argu- 
'ment  that  if  the  effect  of  the  purchase  is  to  make  the 

tenants  of  the  South  become  proprietors  at  fifteen  or 
seventeen  years’  purchase,  and  the  tenants  in  the  North 
cannot  induce  their  landlords  to  sell  except  at  a high 
figure — it  is  said  that  there  will  be  a feeling  that  they 
have  suffered  in  the  North  for  their  good  conduct  and 
forbearance,  and  that  those  who  committed  outrages 
in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  thereby  caused  the 
landlords  to  be  anxious  to  sell  in  the  South,  are  far 
better  off,  and  of  course  there  is  something  in  that 
argument? — It  is  an  argument,  no  doubt,  that  would 
be  made  use  of,  but  I do  not  think  it  would  affect  this 
country  much. 

9024.  Lord  Milltown. — You  do  not? — No;  I do 
not  think  such  an  idea  would  come  into  their  heads. 

1 have  a better  faith  in  the  majority  of  them  than  to 
think  that  they  would  hold  any  such  ideas. 

9025.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  speaking  of  the 
sums  spent  by  the  company,  a certain  sum  was  men- 
tioned in  that  for  assisted  emigration? — Yes. 

9026.  That  was  not  to  a large  extent  ? — No. 

9027.  Do  you  know  whether  it  has  been  a success- 
ful  emigration  ? — Do  you  mean  whether  the  parties 
suceeeded  afterwards  or  not? 

902S.  Yes  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  that ; it  does  not 
come  under  my  personal  Observation  in  any  way. 

9029.  You  do  not  know  where  they  went? — But 
I heard  from  people,  from  their  friends  who  remained 
behind,  that  they  had  done  very  well ; but  I do  not 
say  that  those  were  the  parties  who  were  assisted  to 
emigrate.  I am  afraid  that  won’t  effect  the  sale  of 
the  estates,  but  the  emigration  of  the  gentry  I am 
afraid  of. 

9030.  The  President. — Here,  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  where  a good  feeling  exists  between  landlords 
and  tenants,  that  would  be  a very  great  loss  ? — It 
would  bo  a loss  everywhere,  but  I am  afraid  that  it 
would  be  the  case  all  the  same. 

9031.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  don’t  you  think  the 
gentry  would  be  desirous  to  live  in  possession  of 

2 N 2 
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Oct.  20,  1886.  their  demesnes  and  homes  when  the  farms  were  sold  ? 
Sir  William  — J no*'  think,  as  a rule,  they  would.  I do  not 

Conyngliam.  think  there  is  much  to  induce  them  to  do  it.  I 

would  be  sorry  to  think  that  it  was  the  case  in  my 
part  of  the  world.  I would  be  sorry,  indeed,  to  see 
it. 

9032.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  present 
position  in  which  the  landlord  is  with  regard  to  his 
tenants — unable  to  choose  them,  and  unable  to  alter 
them,  or  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way — is  one 
that  acts  as  an  inducement  to  the  gentry  to  continue 
to  remain  in  this  country  ?— Certainly  not. 

9033.  You  think  if  the  tenants  were  independent 
proprietors  living  opposite  him  that  he  would  be  on 
less  good  terms  with  them  than  now  ?— If  a man  lives 
on  his  demesne,  and  his  estate  has  been  taken  from 
him,  he  is  an  individual  only  with  the  influence 
attaching  to  him  of  what  I may  call  superior  educa- 
tion and  natural  influence. 

9034.  Does  he  exercise  any  more  than  that  now  ? 
— I think  that,  where  you  are  the  proprietor,  the  very 
ownership  of  the  land  necessarily  carries  with  it — 
certainly  it  does  not  within  the  last  few  years  or  so 
amount  to  the  same  thing — but  it  carries  with  it  an 
influence  that  you  would  otherwise  not  have. 

9035.  Even  now  ? — Even  now. 

9036.  I am  only  trying  to  ventilate  every  side  of 
the  question.  I have  not  formed  any  opinion  on  the 
subject  yet. — Just  so ; and  I fear  the  effect  would  be 
that,  after  the  sale  of  the  estates,  a great  many  men 
would  leave  the  country. 

9037.  Sir  James  Caird. — Will  you  state  just  now 
what  you  would  be  in  favour  of  ?— Yes.  I think  the 
present  system  is  one  that  may  be  changed  for  a 
better. 

9038.  Therefore  you  would  take  the  risk  of  the 
possibility  of  the  landowners  leaving  their  demesnes 
and  leaving  the  country  ? — I would. 

9039.  But  they  might  have  personal  influence  and 
be  very  good  friends  with  the  men  who  were  formerly 
their  tenants,  probably  more  so  in  the  case  of  men 
who  have  no  land  in  the  country  and  come  to  live  in 
it ; they  might  get  on  very  well  in  it.  There  is  the 
case  of  Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  for  instance.  He  lives 
in  this  country,  and  he  expresses  himself  charmed 
with  it,  but  of  course  lie  only  comes  to  stay  for  the 
summer.  That  is  exactly  what  the  landowners  would 
be  without  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

9040.  And  they  might  find  it  to  turn  out  like  this 
gentleman,  perhaps,  as  pleasant  a place  of  residence  as 
they  could  have  ? — Yes. 

9041.  Mr.  Neligan,  — Mr.  Justice  Stephen  is  on 
the  English  Bench  ■ he  spends  his  vacation  here,  and 
the  rest  in  London  ? — Yes  ; he  has  a place  between 
Newry  and  Dundalk. 

9042.  Sir  Janus  Caird. — And  then  the  feeling  of 
antagonism  that  sometimes  exists  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  removed  ? — Yes  ; there  would 
be  no  coutact  between  them  whatever,  so  far  as  that 
is  concerned.  I think  it  is  a pity  that  there  is  any 
contest  between  them  at  all.  As  far  as  my  own  ten- 
antry are  concerned,  I never  had  any  disagreement 
with  them.  I may  say  we  settled  all  our  difficulties 
out  of  court. 

9043.  The  President.— Just  one  question  about  the 
rents.  They  have  been  pretty  well  paid? — Do  you 
mean  my  own  rents  1 

9044.  And  of  the  company  ? — They  are  not  so  well 
paid. 

9045.  Are  you  a proprietor?— Yes;  I live  close  to 
the  company’s  estate ; I adjoin  it. 

9046.  There  has  been  a difficulty  owing  to  the  fall 
in  prices  this  year  in  paying  the  rent  ?— It  is  put  for- 
ward as  a difficulty. 

9047.  But  you  do  not  think  it  is  ?— I do  not  think 
the  difference  of  prices,  considering  the  reduction  of 
the  rent,  is  sufficient  to  cause  that  state  of  affairs, 
and  my  own  rents  are  paid  very  nearly  as  well  as 
they  ever  were.  The  Drapers’  are  not,  but  recollect 
what  I said,  that  a great  deal  of  that  was  owing  to 


the  talk  that  was  going  on  about  the  sale  of  the 
estate.  I do  not'want  to  blame  the  tenants,  of  course 
but  still  I think  there  was  a good  deal  of  it  caused 
by  that. 

9048.  Suppose  there  would  be  a fall  of  prices,  it 
would  make  it  difficult  to  pay  the  judicial  rents. 
Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  question 
of  the  sliding  scale  ? — No ; I have  never  turned  my 
attention  to  it  at  all. 

9049.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  it  or  not  ? — I think  it  would  be 
very  difficult,  and  that  the  tenants  would  be  very 
well  content  so  long  as  the  rents  went  down,  but 
not  afterwards ; I think  you  would  get  into  collision 
with  them  most  effectually. 

9050.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  that  when 
prices  would  justify  a rise  you  would  have  trouble 
with  them,  and  that  they  would  not  be  willing  to 
submit  to  it  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
persuade  them  to  that. 

9051.  With  regard  to  the  intervention  of  a local 
authority,  which  some  people  have  said  would  be  an 
advantage  and  afford  additional  security  to  the 
Government,  do  you  think  that  it  could  be  worked 
in  any  way? — I do  not  know  exactly  what  local 
authority  means ; is  it  what  was  proposed  at  one 
time,  that  there  should  be  security  given  on  the  rate3 
by  the  Grand  Jury  ? 

9052.  Well,  I do  not  know  what  the  authority 
would  be — suppose  the  Grand  Jury  or  the  Board  of 
Guardians.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  answer  ? 
— No  ; I think  that  would  be  a very  bad  plan  indeed. 

9053.  Lord  Mitltown. — Do  you  think  that  the  new 
local  boards  would  be  likely  to  answer  for  that 
purpose  if  they  were  established? — Until  I under- 
stood what  the  situation  of  these  local  boards  or 
board  was,  I would  decline  to  answer  a question  of 
that  sort  or  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the 
subject. 

9054.  It  is  pretty  generally  understood  that  the 
Grand  Jury  have  received  their  sentence  of  death 
from  both  parties  ? — I have  pretty  considerable  ex- 
perience of  the  local  authority : I was  connected 
with  two  unions,  one  in  Derry  and  one  in  Tyrone, 
and  with  two  grand  juries,  so  that  I know  pretty 
well  their  feelings,  and  I am  satisfied  that  the  Board 
of  Guardians  would  object  strongly  to  a local 
guarantee  being  given. 

9055.  The  President. — And  it  would  be  no  use  to 
try  to  force  them  ? — No ; it  would  not. 

9056.  Lord  Mitltown. — And  the  ratepayers  as  well 
would  very  strongly  object  to  it  ? — Yes ; and  any  local 
authority  would,  be  elected  by  the  ratepayers,  of 
course. 

9057.  And  would  be  supposed  to  represent  their 
views  ? — And  to  represent  their  views. 

9058.  Now,  I suppose,  Sir  William,  if  the  Drapers’ 
Company  withdraw  their  grants  that  they  now  make 
on  the  Irish  estates,  that  the  sales  to  their  tenants, 
even  at  seventeen  years’  purchase,  will  from  a purely 
selfish  point  of  view  be  extremely  beneficial  for  them  ? 
— Do  you  mean  the  company  ? 

9059.  Yes? — They  will  receive  in  the  future  a 
clear  income  something  in  excess  of  what  they  now 
possess. 

9060.  When  the  reductions  are  made? — That  is 
supposing  that  those  grants  to  the  tenants  now  cease 
altogether. 

9061.  Therefore  it  would  be  quite  preposterous  to 
place  them  on  the  same  footing  with  the  private 
landlords  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  it  would ; 
it  would  make  a great  difference ; that  is  the  way 
it  is  very  often  looked  at  by  the  tenantry  themselves. 

9062.  It  is  quite  obvious? — I think  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  until  some  decision  is  come  to  with  the 
companies  with  regard  to  this  to  say  anything  about 
the  matter. 

9063.  Whether  they  are  going  to  take  all  the 
money  or  not  ? — I am  told,  but  I cannot  say  from  my 
own  knowledge,  but  it  is  said  that  the  Salters’  Corn- 
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pany,  who  have  sold  their  estates,  are  going  to  continue 
their  grants. 

9064.  They  are  ? — It  is  said  in  the  neighbourhood 
that  they  are,  but  I cannot  say  that;  I have  no 
authority  for  saying  so ; it  is  merely  a report. 

9065.  I suppose  it  is  a good  deal  at  the  discretion 
of  the  company  ? — Yes. 

9066.  They  do  not  hold  their  funds  in  trust  for 
anything  in  particular  ? — No. 

9067.  And  therefore  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  Court  of  Chancery  or  any  one  else  to  interfere 
and  compel  them  to  spend  their  money  in  that  way  ? 
—Yes ; I believe  that  was  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Lords  that  inquired  into  the  matter  sometime  ago. 

9068.  Do  you  think  that  a sale  of  this  character, 
of  such  an  apparently  extremely  advantageous 
character  to  the  tenants  would  have  the  effect  of 
compelling  the  neighbouring  landlords  to  sell  to  their 
tenants  on  smaller  terms? — Certainly,  and  I think 
the  tenants  on  the  neighbouring  estates  feel  that 

9069.  They  have  not  had  time  yet  to  consider  it? 
— No ; I know  small  tenancies  have  been  sold  in  my 
neighbourhood  for  twenty  years’  purchase. 

9070.  The  result  in  that  case  is  a reduction  of  20 
per  cent,  in  the  rent,  and  the  tenant  is  going  through 
the  operation  of  purchasing  his  holding  instead  of 
paying  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

9071.  Do  you  think  the  neighbouring  tenants  would 
not  feel  their  position  to  be  a hard  one,  when  they 
saw  their  neighbours  getting  off  so  much  better  than 
themselves,  who  were  similarly  circumstanced  ? — I do 
not  think  it  necessarily  follows. 

9072.  Would  it  not  be  almost  human  if  they  felt 
that  way  ? — I do  not  think  the  people  consider  it  in 
that  way ; they  must  still  come  to  the  landlord  and 
say,  we  will  sell  to  you  on  the  same  terms ; and  in 
my  own  neighbourhood  they  would  be  quietly  dealt 
with. 

9073.  You  think,  then,  the  landlords  generally 
would  be  willing  to  accept  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — 
I do ; in  my  own  neighbourhood  those  I have  spoken 
to  would. 

9074.  Supposing  they  refused,  would  there  not  be 
greater  difficulty  in  getting  their  rents  then  than 
now  ?— I do  not  think  so. 

9075.  Now,  there  is  one  rather  important  question 
I wish  to  ask  you;  you  have  avast  experience,  and 
you  will  be  able  to  give  a satisfactory  answer.  Do 
yoiUhinlc  the  present  fall  in  prices  has  been  an  ex- 
ceptional fall,  looking  back  to  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years  ? — I recollect  within  my  own  memory  when  they 
were  lower. 

9076.  Then  you  would  not  term  the  present  fall 
an  exceptional  fall  in  prices?  No,  I do  not  think  so, 
when  you  go  something  further  back  than  the  last 
eight  or  nine  years. 

9077.  Quite  so. — I hold  that  the  prices  of  cattle  for 
some  years,  say  from  the  beginning  of  ’76,  and  going 
on  for  a number  of  years,  were  utterly  exceptional 
prices.  Take  the  prices  of  Ballinasloe,  and  you  will 
find  that  the  prices  were  lower  then  than  now. 

9078.  When  ? — In  ’76.  If  you  will  look  to  the 
table  you  will  find  that  to  be  so. 

9079.  I am  aware  of  that;  I am  glad  to  have  your 
answer. — I am  sorry  to  say  I am  old  enough  to 
recollect  cattle  cheaper  than  that. 

9080.  Then  you  do  not  consider  the  present  fall, 
winch  certainly  has  taken  place,  an  exceptional  one  ? — 
•l  think  there  are  years  within  the  last  forty  when 
you  will  find  parallel  falls,  and  there  was  no  com- 
plaint made  then  as  to  the  payment  of  the  rent,  at 
least,  not  as  great  a complaint  as  now. 

9081.  And  there  was  a subsequent  rise? — Yes. 

9082.  When  no  complaint  was  made  ? — Y'es. 

9083.  And  no  general  reductions  of  rent  given,  I 
suppose  ? — None ; and  when  the  rents  were  as  high, 
« not  higher,  than  now. 

9084.  Mr.  N dig  an.  — I understood  you,  Sir  William, 
hat  you  were  comparing  a private  vendor  to  the  com- 
pany the  company  have  a large  margin  to  come  and 


go  on.  They  have  the  charity  fund  to  come  and  go 
upon,  and  to  recoup  themselves  from  the  loss  that 
they  may  have  by  the  sale  ?— Y'es. 

9085.  They  have  a fund  by  which  they  could  keep 
up  that  income  to  the  present  standard  ? — Y'es,  by 
withdrawing  the  charges  of  management  and  these 
grants. 

9086.  Mr.  Knipe.  — I wish  to  ask  you  a few 
questions.  Speaking  of  this  property,  and  of  the 
portion  that  you  have  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  of  the 
portion  that  is  still  unsold,  are  we  to  understand  that 
the  quality  of  the  land  is  not  good  ?— Yes  ; but,  how- 
ever, one  large  division  of  the  estate  has  not  as  yet 
been  approached  upon  the  question  of  selling ; there 
has  not  been  time  since  the  terms  were  arranged. 

9087.  But  on  the  other  division?  — Y’es;  the 
Moneymore  division  was  the  first,  and  with  few 
exceptions  they  have  accepted  the  terms.  In  the 
second  division  of  the  estate,  No.  2 has  been  only 
partly  approached,  but  a good  many  of  them  have 
accepted  the  terms. 

9088.  Already  ? — Yes ; the  third  division  of  the 
estate  has  not  been  approached  as  yet. 

9089.  The  rents  of  this  inferior  land  are  lower  than 
upon  the  other  ? — Belatively. 

9090.  And  the  Commissioners  took  the  quality  of 
the  land  into  account  when  they  were  fixing  the  rent  ? 
—They  did  nothing  to  it,  for  there  was  only  one 
tenant  on  the  No.  3 division  who  went  into  the  Land 
Court,  and  the  difference  between  what  the  Commis- 
sioners fixed  and  the  company  offered  was  Is.  6d. 

9091.  Lord  Milltown. — Which  was  the  most  ? — The 
Commissioners  reduced  it  Is.  8d.  more. 

9092.  Mr.  Knipe. — At  all  events,  the  tenants  living 
on  this  property  are  willing  to  give  the  same  price  as 
the  tenants  to  whom  you  have  sold? — I do  not  quite 
understand. 

9093.  On  the  second  division  they  are  willing  to 
buy  on  the  same  terms  ? — Some  are  ; I do  not  say  all. 

9094.  The  great  part  of  them  ? — A great  many  of 
them  ; I have  not  got  a return  of  the  prices  as  yet. 

9095.  I think  you  said  there  are  a large  number 
of  leaseholders  upon  this  property  ? — Y'es. 

9096.  And  they  were  prepared  to  go  into  court,  or 
to  take  15  per  cent.  ? — I do  not  go  so  far. 

9097.  Did  they  get  a reduction  of  15  per  cent.  ? — 
They  were  offered  these  terms  : 15  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion on  the  present  rent  and  to  remain  as  leaseholders, 
the  reduction  being  always  upon  the  lease  ; or,  if  they 
preferred  it,  they  could  take  a statutory  tenancy  at 
the  15  per  cent. 

9098.  Lord  Milltown. — And  give  up  the  lease  ? — 
Yes. 

9099.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  was  the  lease  ? — Twenty- 
one  and  thirty-one  years. 

9100.  Ordinary  agricultural  leases  ? — Y'es. 

9101.  At  all  events  they  took  no  advantage  of  the 
tenants  on  account  of  that  lease? — The  leases  were 
approved  of  by  Mr.  Neligan’s  predecessor  as  chairman, 
Mr.  Coffey. 

9102.  I want  your  opinion  about  the  leaseholders. 
Don’t  you  think  they  should  be  permitted  all  over  the 
country  to  go  into  the  court  and  get  their  rents 
fixed  ? — That  was  my  individual  opinion.  I think  it 
was  a great  mistake  to  keep  the  leaseholders  out  of 
the  benefits  of  the  Act,  except  where  the  leases  were 
not  ordinary  agricultural  leases.  I think  that  ordi- 
nary agricultural  leases  of  twenty-one  to  thirty-one 
years  should  have  been  admitted.  That  has  always 
been  my  opinion,  and  with  my  own  tenants  I said  to 
them  that  “ if  I cannot  agree  about  the  rent  you  may 
go  into  the  Land  Court  and  get  the  rent  fixed.” 

9103.  Do  you  know  landlords  who  have  given 
reductions  to  the  leaseholders? — I cannot  say  that. 
I can  only  speak  for  the  company  and  myself. 

9104.  You  did  it  for  your  own  tenants? — Y'es; 
but  I may  say  that  I had  very  few  leases. 

9105.  Speaking  of  the  tenants  becoming  owners  of 
the  land,  do  you  think  that  the  labourers  will  suffer 
much  from  that  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  should. 


Oct.  29, 1886. 

Sir  William 
Conyngham. 
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IC.  9106.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the  landlords  went 
awaj  they  would  not  get  so  much  employment? — 
. One  would  imagine  that  that  would  not  be  the  case, 
except  where  the  gentleman  lived  on  the  land  ; but, 
as  has  been  said  here,  if  they  went  away  the  lands 
that  they  occupy  would  be  worked  by  some  one 
else. 

910,7.  Do  you  believe  that  tenants  would  be  more 
industrious,  and  employ  more  labour  ?— In  my  neigh- 
bourhood I do  not  think  it  would  make  much  differ- 
ence in  either  way. 

9108.  Are  they  hard-working  men  ? — Yes. 

LivinS  und.er  su?h  an  indulgent  company  ? — 
H ell,  they  do  not  give  the  company  much  thanks. 

9110.  There  are  quite  a number  of  landlords  who 
do  not  live  at  all  on  their  estates  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland  1— Yes ; absenteeism  is  a great  blot  on  every 
country,  but,  so  far  as  my  own  place  is  concerned, 
most  of  them  live  at  home. 

9111.  And  where  they  are  living  at  home  they 
would  not  suffer  at  all  ? — I do  not  think  they  would 
suffer  much  ; the  tenants  would  not  suffer. 

9112.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Laud  Act  of  ’81,  do 
you  think  the  landlords  have  taken  as  much  interest 
in  the  tenants  as  they  did  before? — Well,  I do  not 
think  they  have  ; I do  not  say  that  there  is  any  great 
practical  difference,  but  I thought  the  Land  Act  of 
81  established  a difference  of  opinion  that  did  not 
exist  before. 

9113.  A great  many  of  the  landlords  appealed 
from  the  decisions  of  the  Sub  - Commissioners  ? — 
Several  did. 

9114.  Did  that  create  a pretty  strong  feeling 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  ?— 1 really  do 
not  know  that  it  did ; the  Drapers’  Company  had 
only  four  cases  before  the  Sub-Commissioners.  In 
one  case  the  tenant  appealed,  and  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners’ decision  was  confirmed,  and  there  is  one 
pending  since. 

™am  not  speaki"S  companies  such  as  yours, 
or  of  landlords  such  as  yourself  ?— I do  not  know  in 
my  neighbourhood  of  any  appeals  from  the  Sub- 
Commission  ; personally  I know  nothing  of  them. 

9116.  At  all  events  there  were  a very  lar^e 
number  of  appeals  lodged?— I do  not  think  there 
were  in  my  neighbourhood.  I never  heard  that 
there  were  many. 

9117.  I think  I understood  you,  Sir  William,  to 


paid.  I gave  an  additional  reduction  on  them  last 
year,  and  I say  they  are  very  well  paid.  I have 
nothing  to  complain  of,  but  then  it  is  only  fair  to 
say  that  I have  had  an  exceptional  lot  of  tenants. 

9126.  And  the  probability  is  that  you  are  an 
indulgent  landlord,  and  landlords  of  that  kind  are 
scarce  ? — I do  not  know. 

9127.  There  is  a very  good  feeling  between  the 
tenants  and  yourself  ? — I will  not  say  that. 

9128.  There  is  one  question  which  I wish  to  ask 
you,  and  it  is  with  reference  to  the  low  prices  of 
cattle  and  produce  for  a number  of  years  past.  You 
said  you  remember  quite  a number  of  years  when 
they  were  as  low  as  at  present? — I do. 

9129.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  linen 
trade  ?— Yes,  in  my  neighbourhood  there  is  a con- 
siderable amount  of  activity  in  that  trade. 

9130.  The  farmers  were  greatly  benefited  by 
having  looms  m their  houses,  I believe  ?— Some  were 
—small  farmers  had  looms  and  the  larger  ones  had 
not.  That  is  to  say,  in  the  period  of  which  I am 
spealdng. 

9131.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  does 
farming  cost  more  now  ?— Labour  costs  more.  I well 
recollect  8d.  and  9d.  and  lOd.  a day  was  the  ordinary 
rate  of  labourers’  wages.  It  is  now  double  that. 

9132.  Mr.  Neligan—  Did  you  say  double?— Very 
nearly ; Is.  8d.  a day  is  what  I pay  my  own  men. 

9133.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  it  a great  advantage 
to  have  the  looms  in  the  houses  ? — Perhaps  it  "is 
hardly  fair  to  put  that  forward  in  the  case  of  Derry, 
but  the  whole  result  was  that  the  land  was  bought 
up,  and  that  they  would  give  anything  or  promise 
anything  for  the  land,  because  they  lived  by  their 
looms,  but  the  land  did  not  support  them,  nor  did 
they  take  it  as  a farm ; they  took  it  as  an  adjunct  to 
the  loom. 

9134.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  loom  made  the  farm,  and 
not  the  farm  the  loom  ? — Yes. 

9135.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  loom  enabled  them  to  pay 
their  rents  ? — These  people  paid  the  rent  out  of  the 
loom,  they  never  looked  to  the  farm  to  paj'  it. 

9136.  And  now,  not  having  that  advantage,  they 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  ?— No  doubt,  I believe 
they  do.  This  small  piece  of  land  is  an  accommoda- 
tion for  the  loom,  and  these  people  who  lived  in  that 
way  at  that  time  are  in  a different  position ; and 
some  of  the  larger  farmers  had  looms  in  their  houses, 


Si??  ^“afanr  P‘'?prietary’  and  pcrhaps  t"'°  or~tliree>  and  employed  journeymen'  in 

I think  S wf  tfong  for  the  country  ?—  these  parts,  and  they  earned  a great  deal  out  ' 

J.  tmnk  it  would  be  better  than  the  present  dual  that, 
ownership. 

9118.  And  you  would  not  make  it  compulsory  ?- 
I think  an  amicable  arrangement  is  alwn.vs  w* 


i amicable  arrangement  is  always  better 
than  a compulsory  one. 

9119.  And  in  the  event  of  the  tenants  and  land- 
lords not  being  able  to  agree,  do  you  think  a tribunal 
should  be  established  with  power  to  bring  about  a 
sale  ? I think  it  would  be  a very  difficult  matter  to 
arrange  that. 

912°  Do  you  think  it  is  not  possible  ?— I 'do  not 
think  there  is  anything  impossible,  but  I think  it 
• would  be  very  difficult. 

9121.  Do  you  think  the  Chief  Land  Commission 

could  be  entrusted  1— I do  not  express  an  opinion  on 
the  subject.  1 

9122.  The  tenants  might  want  to  give  too  little, 
and  the  landlords  might  want  to  get  too  much?-l 
think,  without  careful  consideration  of  this  matter, 
that  I would  rather  not  express  an  opinion  about  it  ; 
it  is  one  I have  not  at  all  considered.  It  was  only 
yesterday  that  a man  put  the  question  to  me. 

9123.  Would  you  not  look  upon  it  as  a greater 
interference  with  the  rights  of  property  than  the 
fixing  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — I think  it  would  be  in 
excess  of  them. 

9124.  A little?— Very  considerably  in  excess  of 
them. 

9125;  And  you  find  that  the  rents  are  generally 
well  paid  ? \ es,  fairly  well.  My  own  rents  are  well 


that. 

9137.  And  the  quantity  of  cattle  we  get  from 
America,  and  the  produce  of  every  kind  that  is  im- 
ported has  the  effect  of  lowering  prices  here  ? — It  is 
said  so;  I do  not  think  it  interferes  to  the  extent 
that  they  say  it  does. 

9138.  Has  it  reduced  the  prices  ? — I do  not  think 
so ; if  you  go  back  at  all  events  you  will  find  the 
prices  of  cattle  lower  than  they  are  now. 

9139.  Is  not  flour  cheaper? — Flour  is  cheaper,  but 
you  refer  to  cattle ; cattle  were  cheaper,  I know. 

9140.  And  consequently  it  is  much  more  difficult 
for  the  farmers  to  pay  their  rent. 

9141.  Sir  James  Caircl. — Is  there  any  combination 
of  any  kind  in  this  country  to  lead  the  farmers  to 
resist  the  payment  of  rent?— Well,  we  have  the 
National  League,  and  I think  wherever  it  exists  that 
does  prevail. 

9142.  You  think  the  National  League  does  that? 

No  doubt  about  it ; I do  not  think  any  one  in  the 

country  would  deny  it. 

9143.  Is  the  National  League  strong  in  this  part 
of  the  country? — In  half  of  the  second  division  of 
the  company’s  estate  it  is  strong,  and  in  part  of  the 
other  divisions  it  is  pretty  strong. 

9144.  And  had  it  any  effect  in  rendering  the 
tenants  less  desirous  to  pay  their  rents  ? — I think  so. 

9145.  It  is  really  a working  power? — Yes;  it  has 
never  gone  so  flu-  as  any  overt  act,  but  it  has  the 
effect  of  the  public  opinion  which  it  creates.  Un- 
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questionably,  in  my  judgment,  at  least,  it  affects  the 
payment  pf  rent. 

9146.  There  is  no  boycotting? — Well,  you  cannot 
let  an  evicted  farm.  I am  not  in  that  position,  but  I 
know  we  found  that  it  happened  on  the  Drapers’ 
Company’s  estate,  and  the  farm  is  vacant  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years.  No  one  will  take  it. 

9147.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  what 


are  called  the  congested  districts  in  Ireland.  You  Oct.  29, 1SSG. 
know  what  I mean  ? — I do  know  what  you  mean,  but  gir 
I have  not ; some  of  the  mountain  districts  of  the  Conyngham. 
Drapers’  Company  would  be  better  if  there  were  not 
so  many  on  it,  but  I do  not  know  if  I may  call  it  a 
congested  district. 

9148.  Was  it  from  that  part  that  emigration  was 
assisted  ? — I cannot  tell  you  that. 


Mr.  Andrew  Kennedy,  of  Glarryford,  Co.  Antrim,  examined. 


9149.  The  President. — Air.  Kennedy,  I think  you 
are  a tenant  farmer  near  Ballymena,  County  Antrim  ? 
—Yes ; perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  for  me  to  give 
you  a short  statement  of  the  facts  connected  with 
farms  I at  present  hold.  It  will  give  you  a very  fair 
idea  of  the  state  of  affairs  generally.  These  farms 
were  originally  part  of  the  Mountcashel  property 
which  was  sold  by  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  ' 
which,  at  the  time  the  Land  Commission  commenced 
its  operations,  were  {laying  the  landlords  from  8 to 
20  per  cent,  on  their  purchase-money.  The  first  farm 
is  a holding  of  36  acres,  held,  at  the  time  the  estate 
was  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  at  a leased  rent 
of  £19  odd,  and  it  was  sold  to  the  present  landlord ; 
the  lease  dropped  in  1875,  and  the  rent  was  raised 
from  £19  odd  to  £33,  which  was  reduced  by  the 
Land  Commission  to  £26,  15s. 

9150.  Lord  MUltown. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
purchase? — About  1858,  I would  expect,  I went  into 
the  Land  Court,  and  it  was  reduced  to  £26,  15s., 
the  present  rent.  My  father,  who  was  a linen  manu- 
facturer as  well  as  a farmer,  made  all  the  buildings, 
drained  the  land,  and  expended  nearly  a thousand 
pounds  upon  this  holding.  The  landlord  never  ex- 
pended a single  penny.  The  second  holding  is  in 
Kildowney ; it  is  46  acres. 

9151.  What  is  the  size  of  the  first  farm? — Thirty- 
six  acres.  The  rent  of  the  second  holding,  at  the  time 
of  the  purchase  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  was 
£36,  13s.  4d. ; when  the  lease  dropped  out — I believe 
in ’75 — they  sent  what  they  call  a valuator  over  the 
estate,  and  I got  notice  that  it  would  be  raised  from 
£36  to  £48.  The  tenantry  protested,  memorialized, 
and  said  that  the  rents  were  impossible  ones,  and 
that  the  tenants  could  not  pay  them,  but  without 
effect. 

9152.  That  was  after  Lord  Mountcaskel’s  time  ? — 
Yes.  They  insisted  the  rent  should  be  paid;  they 
sent  the  bailiff,  gave  notice  to  quit,  demanded  pos- 
session of  the  farms,  and  we  had  eventually  to  pay. 
When  the  Land  Court  commenced  we  put  four  cases 
m as  test  cases ; one  of  these  cases  was  the  famous 
case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath,  the  result  being  that  the 
tenant  paid  £2  a year  on  his  house,  which  was  built 
by  his  predecessor,  M'Kee. 

9153.  Lord  MUltoimi. — In  your  judgment  that 
payment  is  a breach  of  the  Ulster  custom  ? — 
Yes. 

9154.  Without  taking  the  law  into  account  at  all  ? 
-Yes. 

9155.  The  President. — 'What  was  your  rent  reduced 
to  1 — £35.  I may  say  that  a portion  of  this  farm  was 
taken  in  the  meantime  for  the  Northern  Counties 
railway, 

9156.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Did  you  get  any  compensa- 
tion from  the  Railway  Company  ? — Yes ; some  small 
sums.  There  was  no  reduction  in  the  rent,  but  there 
"■as  some  compensation.  My  father  had  a lease  at 
the  time,  and  he  got  compensation,  but  I could  not 
exactly  say  how  much. 

9157.  The  President. — At  what  date  was  this  fixed 
by  the  Commission? — In  the  sitting  of  ’81.  When 
the  rent  was  raised  to  £48,  they  threw  off  a pound 
and  made  it  £47.  My  father  tried  to  sell,  and  could 
not.  My  next  farm  is  68  acres  at  Tullygrawley ; 
the  net  valuation  is  £37. 

9158.  Do  you  mean  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — Yes. 


The  old  rent,  I believe,  was  £36 ; it  was  raised  to 
£60  about  ten  or  eleven  years  ago. 

9159.  Lord  MUltown. — That  would  be  about  the 
year  1875  ? — Yes. 

9160.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  it  held  under  lease? — 
Yes ; formerly. 

9161.  And  this  year  that  had  expired? — Yes.  Of 
course  we  protested  against  paying  such  an  exor- 
bitant rent.  The  agent  insisted  on  its  being  paid; 
and  because  my  father  would  not  pay,  he  cut  off  about 
20  acres  from  the  farm,  and  gave  it  to  the  bailiff. 
My  father,  of  course,  contested  this,  and  recovered 
the  land,  but  was  made  to  take  a lease  for  ever  at 
£60. 

9162.  The  President. — Is  that  how  you  stand  now  ? 
— Yes. 

9163.  Lord  MUltown. — How  could  he  make  him 
take  a lease  ? — By  taking  the  farm  out  of  his  posses- 


Mr.  Andrew 
Kennedy. 


9164.  But  did  he  think  it  worth  while  to  pay 
such  a rent  as  that? — Well,  my  ancestors  were 
there. 

9165.  It  was  a sentimental  family  feeling  ? — Yes. 
He  did  not  wish  to  part  with  the  farm  at  the 
time. 

9166.  The  President. — You  hold  it  now  at  that 
rent  ? — Yes. 

9167.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  a fee-farm  grant? — Of 
course  times  were  very  good  at  that  time,  and  there 
was  a possibility  of  paying  the  rent  then,  but  there  is 
none  now. 

9168.  Did  your  father  lay  out  large  sums  of  money 
on  it? — Yes;  considerably  over  £1000.  When  the 
times  got  worse  and  the  prices  lowered,  he  tried  to 
sell  it.  All 'his  property  was  rented  too  highly,  and 
he  found  that  he  was  unable  to  sell  it.  He  was  not 
able  to  get  a single  bid  on  the  day  he  offered  it  for 
sale,  the  11th  of  September  ’83.  I wrote  to  the 
agent  saying  the  rent  was  exorbitant,  worse  than 
any  other  rent  over  the  property,  and  asked  him  for 
a reduction.  He  refused  to  give  ary  reduction 
whatever.  Not  only  that,  but  he  grumbled 
about  paying  one-half  of  the  poor-rates.  I hap- 
pened to  be  a Guardian  of  one  of  the  largest 
divisions  of  the  Ballymoney  Union,  and  I was  the 
means  of  saving  the  estate  £100  a year,  by  a 
reduction  in  the  rate.  The  rate  was  Is.  lid. 
in  the  pound  when  I became  Guardian,  and  it 
is  only  6d.  in  the  pound,  the  lowest  division  in  the 
Union. 

9169.  Lord  MUltown. — How  could  he  refuse  to  pay 
half  the  poor-rates? — He  grumbled  about  some 
cottier  houses.  One  of  the  great  defects  in  the  law 
that  I have  to  complain  of  is  that  I have  two 
farms  on  which  I have  fair  rents  fixed,  and  I 
do  not  understand  on  what  principle  I am  to  be 
debarred  from  having  a rent  fixed  in  this  case 
also. 

9170.  The  President. — You  wish  to  go  into  the 
Land  Court? — Yes.  It  is  impossible  to  pay  that 
rent.  I have  had  considerable  experience  of  the 
fixing  of  fair  rents  over  the  counties  of  Antrim  and 
Derry,  and  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  it  is 
an  impossible  rent  to  pay.  The  average  of  that  rent 
would  be  17s.  7d.  Where  judicial  rents  were  fixed 
on  the  same  quality  of  land,  they  are  from  10s.  and 
up  to  14s.  an  acre. 
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Oct.  2D,  188G.  9171.  Mr.  Neligan. — Can  you  give  me  the  date  of 

sir.  Andrew  third  division — the  date  of  the  lease  ? — The 

Kennedy.  12th  October  1875. 

9172.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  might  consider  the  date 
of  that  lease  important. 

9173.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Is  the  land  of  good 
quality— what  portion  is  bog  ? — Twenty-eight  acres, 
but  there  is  a good  part  of  it  cut  out. 

9174.  Fuel  on  the  land  increases  the  value? — 
Yes. 

9175.  ‘Where  it  is  good  bog,  it  would  be  of  con- 
siderable value  to  the  owner?— It  is  useful  to  the 
holding.  Of  course  there  is  a great  portion  of  bog 
that  cannot  be  let  at  all,  but  its  being  on  the  holding 
is  very  useful. 

9176.  Lord  Millloivn. — Are  you  speaking  of  Irish 
or  statute  acres? — Of  statute  acres. 

9177.  The  President.  Would  you  like  to  purchase 
if  you  had  any  chance?  Would  you  like  to  be 
the  owner  of  your  farm  ? — Certainly ; I think 
that  is  the  ultimate  solution  of  the  whole  Land 
Question. 

9178.  What  sort  of  price  do  you  think  would  be 
fair? — I should  say  sixteen  years  of  this  judicial 
rent. 

9179.  That  would  be  a considerable  reduction  on 
the  judicial  rent  ? — Well,  I was  asked,  with  reference 
to  Kildowney  Farm,  if  I would  purchase  in  ’80,  and 
I said  yes ; and  I was  asked  what  terms,  and  I said 
twenty  years  of  the  judicial  rent.  You  are  aware 
there  has  been  a great  fall  since. 

9180.  Since ’80  ?— Yes. 

9181.  Before  the  Land  Act? — Yes,  and  since  the 
Land  Act  was  passed. 

9182.  Lord  Milltovm. — The  passing  of  the  Land 
Act  of  ’81  made  a great  difference  in  the  value  of 
what  the  landlord  had  to  sell  ?— Certainly  not ; it  is 
the  change  in  the  price  of  produce. 

9183.  Do  you  mean  to  say  the  landlord  could  sell 
for  as  much  now  as  then?  You  have  got  a per- 
petuity of  tenure  which  you  had  not  then? — We 
never  believed  that  the  landlord  had  a right  to  sell 
our  property.  We  never  believed  that  he  had  a 
right  to  sell  our  improvements. 

The  President. — There  is  nothing  new  in  that. 

9184.  Lord  Milltovm.— But  you  had  not  security 
of  tenure  or  fixity  of  tenure  before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  of ’81  ? — Certainly  not. 

9185.  Therefore  it  was  a great  object  to  you  before 
the  Bill,  was  it  not,  to  obtain  fixity  of  tenure  and 
absolute  security  ? — Certainly. 

9186.  The  Land  Act  of  ’81  has  given  you  that  for 
nothing,  has  it  not? — Yes. 

9187.  Therefore  it  has  diminished  the  value  of 
what  the  landlord  has  to  sell,  because  you  have  that 
yourself  ?— Certainly. 

9188.  Does  that  influence  the  price  that  you  propose 
to  pay? — We  got  what  we  always  had — the  right 
under  the  Ulster  custom.  AYe  also  had  a right 
under  the  terms  of  the  plantation  in  1610  to  remain 
in  possession  at  a fair  rent,  but  that  custom  was 
outraged. 

9189.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  the  Land  Act  do  anything 
more  than  legalize  the  Ulster  custom  ? — No. 

9190.  Lord  Milltovm. — There  was  nothing  in  the 
law  to  prevent  a tenant  being  evicted? — No;  that 
was  a great  mistake. 

9191.  He  could  be  evicted? — Yes. 

9192.  But  he  could  not  be  now  ? — No. 

9193.  Then  the  landlord  has  less  to  sell  now?— As 
a matter  of  law. 

9194.  As  a matter  of  fact  ?— As  a matter  of 
justice. 

9195.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  it  was  of  greater 
importance  to  you  to  buy  your  holding  then  than 
now  ? — Yes,  but  we  never  had  the  chance. 

9196.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  the  price  of  produce, 
you  say  the  rent  is  too  high  ? — Yes. 

9197.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  that  the  tenant- 
right  was  constantly  outraged  ? — Not  constantly. 


9198.  But  it  was  outraged  ? — In  some  cases. 

9199.  The  possibility  of  that  was  removed  by  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  ’81  ? — Yes. 

9200.  The  President. — In  a good  year  you  would 
have  given  twenty  years  before  the  Act  ?— At  the 
time  of  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

9201.  Do  you  think  the  judicial  rents  fixed  in 
’81  are  fair  rents  now  ? — I do  not. 

9202.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Do  you  think  they  were 

fair  when  they  were  fixed?— Yes;  a good  manv 
were.  1 

9203.  You  think  they  are  no  longer  so?— Yes, 
owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  and  the  importation  of 
foreign  produce.  On  the  neighbouring  townland 
the  landlord  compelled  the  tenantry  to  take  out 
leases. 

9204.  Mr.  Neligan.— In  1870  ?— In  1875. 

9205.  Well,  I do  not  think  you  need  trouble  your- 
self about  that. 

9206.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  the  landlord 
compelled  them  to  take  out  leases  ? — Yes. 

9207.  AArere  they  leases  for  a long  time? — Some 
for  ever;  the  tenantry  refused,  as  they  considered 
the  rents  too  high,  and  he  served  them  with  notices 
to  quit. 

9208.  Many  of  them  ? — Yes,  notices  to  quit  their 
holdings. 

9209.  AArere there  many  of  them?— Five  or  six 
were  served  with  notices,  and  they  were  compelled 
by  the  notices  to  sign  the  leases. 

9210.  At  the  rent  the  landlord  fixed ? — Yes;  they 
had  no  option  but  to  do  it. 

9211.  The  President. — What  is  the  date  of  that 
transaction? — 1875. 

9212.  Did  you  ever  try  to  have  these  leases  broken 
by  the  Land  Commission  ? — Yes,  but  the  solicitor 
told  us  we  could  not. 

9213.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  gave  in  to  these 
terms  ? — They  were  compelled  to  give  in. 

9214.  All  of  them  ? — Eventualljr  they  all  were  com- 
pelled to  do  it. 

9215.  AVas  there  a rise  of  rent  at  the  time  under 
the  lease  ? — There  was  one-third  added  to  the  rents, 
and  these  men,  whom  I know  very  well — they  are 
living  at  present  in  their  holdings — have  borrowed 
money  from  various  sources  to  retain  their  hold- 
ings until  such  times  as  they  get  a fair  rent 
fixed. 

9216.  Is  the  utmost  rent  exacted  from  them?— 
Yes,  the  utmost  rent. 

9217.  Lord  Milltovm. — Did  the  attorney  tell  you 
why  they  could  not  go  into  Court,  because  they  were 
clearly  under  the  Act,  if  the  case  is  exactly  as  you 
describe  it  to  us — a case  in  which  unreasonable  terms 
were  imposed  ? — I know  a great  many  of  the  leases 
were  tried  to  be  broken. 

9218.  But  did  the  attorney  tell  you  you  had  no 
chance  of  going  into  court  ? — He  told  these  men  they 
could  not  have  them  broken. 

9219.  What  reason  did  he  give  them? — I cannot 
say  what  reason  he  gave. 

9220.  Can  you  suggest  any  reason  ?— No. 

9221.  Because  if  the  state  of  things  is  as  you 
mention  it  they  were  clearly  under  the  Act? — I thought 
not. 

9222.  I can  undertake  to  say  that  they  were,  if  that 
is  the  state  of  things? — The  solicitor  told  them  that 
they  could  not  have  them  broken. 

9223.  The  President. — And  of  course  in  a case  of 
that  kind  it  would  rather  be  his  interest  to  get  them 
to  go  into  court  ? — It  would. 

9224.  But  he  did  not  see  his  way  to  advise  them  to 
go  into  court  ? — No ; he  told  them  they  could  not 
have  them  broken. . The  only  lease  I know  broken  is 
one  on  a neighbouring  estate.  I know  there  are  cases 
in  the  south  of  Ireland.  I know  of  none  in  the  north 
except  one. 

9225.  .Sir  James  Caird. — Practically  they  have  not 
been  able  to  make  it  pay  ? — No. 

9226.  And  they  were  reduced  to  great  straits  in 
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consequence  of  the  terms  that  were  imposed,  I believe 
you  say  ? — Yes,  the  people  are  living  in  destitution. 

9227.  And  are  obliged  to  sell  some  of  their  stock 
to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes ; their  stock  is  greatly 
reduced. 

9228.  — Are  these  farmers  who  are  living  in  a bad 
state  at  present  ? — Yes,  and  so  are  their  children;  I 
have  seen  their  daughters  standing  in  the  flax  dams 
throwing  it  out,  because  they  were  compelled  to  do 
what  the  labourers  -would  not  do  in  our  locality. 

9229.  The  President. — And  of  course  they  are  not 
able  to  get  away  and  improve  their  condition  some- 
where else,  because  people  will  not  buy  the  farm  ? — 
Yes. 

9230.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  these  leases  which 
were  forced  upon  the  people  should  be  brought  under 
the  Land  Act  ? — Certainly. 

9231.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Is  that  a large  estate  ? — 


9232.  Then  it  is  a matter  which  applies  to  a great 
number  of  people  ? — Yes,  a great  number  of  people. 

9233.  Mr.  Neligan. — Will  you  let  me  have  the 
dates  of  these  leases  ? — Yes  ; I will  send  them  to  the 
secretary. 

9234.  Is  he  a resident  landlord  who  has  this 
property  1 I don’t  want  you  to  give  us  his  name. — 
No ; he  is  not. 

9235.  Do  you  think  these  men  would  like  if  they' 
could  to  come  under  the  Act  of  ’81 ? — Yes. 

9236.  How  many  years  do  you  think  they  would 
give  for  purchase  ? — They  would  be  very  glad  to  buy 
at  seventeen  years’  purchase  on  a fair  rent.  Of  course 
they  would  not  be  anxious  to  buy  on  the  basis  of  the 
present  rent,  because  it  is  quite  unfair. 

9237.  You  think  there  is  a general  wish  to  become 
proprietors,  independent  of  the  wish  to  have  the  rent 
lowered  ? — Yes,  there  is  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  to  become  possessors. 

9238.  Is  there  anything  more  you  wish  to  state  ? — 

I know  another  property  where  the  tenants  were 
compelled  to  pay  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase 
in  addition  to  the  rent  being  raised. 

9239.  A certain  number  of  years’  purchase  down  1 
--Yes. 

9240.  Lord  Milltoicn. — That  is  to  say  a large  fine  ? 
—Yes,  on  the  property  that  their  ancestors  held  for 
many  years. 

9241.  Will  you  give  us  the  date  of  that  transaction  ? 
—Yes ; it  is  about  ’75  ; however,  I will  send  you  the 
dates  in  that  case  also. 

9242.  And  where  was  the  property  ? — At  Martins- 
town,  beyond  Ballymena  about  seven  miles. 

9243.  I do  not  wish  for  the  landlord's  name.  You 
see,  if  we  took  the  landlord’s  name,  we  should  have  to 
send  for  him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  explain- 
mg  these  matters. — Anything  I say  I will  substantiate. 

1 will  give  you  the  landlord’s  name  if  you  wish. 

9244.  Sir  James  Gaird. — What  are  you  going  to  say 
about  him  ? — I say  that  these  leases  were  imposed 
upon  the  people. 

9245.  That  the  whole  estate  was  put  under  lease,  a 
me  being  demanded  and  a higher  rent  put  in  the 
lease  ?— Yes. 

9246.  Was  that  on  a large  estate  ? — It  is  a pretty 
large  estate. 


. Is  he  an  absentee  landlord  also  ? — Y'es ; h 
is  not  resident  in  the  place. 

9248.  Lord  Milltoicn. — The  leases  were  imposed 
ani(:9a 'UIm.ller  of  years’  purchase  as  a fine  ? — Yes. 
About  73 *r  ^ariies  — How  long  ago  is  that?— 

o'  ™or<^  Milltoicn. — How  much  was  the  ren 
tb  !fi  .i  ne  rent  was  £44,  the  valuation  £29,  and 
vm,  r ne  was  about  £32°-  However,  I will  giv 
iw  t lG  u numbers  and  particulars  with  regard  t 
Q9^-rS  which  1 have  stated, 
let  ^ tlmy  try  to  break  these  leases  under  tin 

act  (—They  did. 

know^  ^ bafc  was  the  contention?  — I do  no 


9253.  Did  they  apply  within  the  six  months?—  Oct.  29, 1830. 

I believe  they  did.  — 

9254.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  provided  by  the  statute  Kennedy, 
that  the  acceptance  by  a tenant  from  year  to  year  of 

a lease  of  his  holding  having  terms  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  court  were  at  the  time  unreasonable  or 
unfair,  or  when  the  lease  is  procured  by  the  landlord 
by  threat  of  eviction  or  any  undue  influence,  a tenant 
may  make  application  within  six  months  to  void  the 
lease,  and  the  tenant  acts  as  tenant  from  year  to 
year,  and  is  allowed  into  the  benefits  of  the  Land 
Act. 

9255.  Where  is  that  place — at  Martinstown  ? — Yes. 

9256.  In  the  county  Antrim?— Yes. 

9257.  I suppose  that  is  a well-known  opinion  ? — 

Yes,  pretty  well-known. 

9258.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  the  tenants  now  desire 
to  get  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

9259.  And  have  a judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes ; it  is 
impossible  for  the  people  to  live  if  they  go  on  in  this 
way.  You  have  no  idea  of  the  hardship  caused  by 
these  leases,  and  there  is  no  reason  I can  see  in 
common  justice  that  they  could  not  be  broken. 

9260.  Mr.  Neligan. — I do  not  understand  how  they 
were  allowed  to  exist. 

9261.  The  President.  — This  was  the  case  of  a 
landlord  who  took  everything  that  he  possibly  could  ! 

— Yes. 

9262.  Have  these  people  sunk  money  on  their 
farms  by  their  improvements  ? — They  have  been 
spending  money  for  generations. 

9263.  Sir  James  Gaird. — 1883  was  a good  time  for 
farming  ? — Better  than  now. 

9264.  The  President. — If  the  rents  had  been  re- 
duced, could  they  have  sold  ? — Yes. 

9265.  The  landlord  would  not  allow  them  ? — Yes ; 
the  rent  that  he  imposed  prevented  a sale. 

9266.  No  one  would  buy? — Just  so;  the  tenant 
right  of  that  farm  of  mine  is  worth  nothing.  The 
landlord  raised  the  rent  and  took  the  value. 

9267.  And  these  men  were  like  you ; they  were 
men  whose  predecessors  had  been  on  the  farms  for 
generations,  and  who  were  attached  to  their  homes, 
and  who  were  willing  to  pay  anything  sooner  than 
leave  them  ? — Yes. 

9268.  And  they  were  men  who  had  sunk  their 
money  in  the  farm  ? — Y’es. 

9269.  Lord  Milltoicn. — What  was  the  tenure  before 
the  forcing  of  these  leases  ?— Some  were  leases. 

9270.  In  these  cases  had  the  leases  expired? — I 
believe  so — in  these  cases  which  I have  mentioned 
last. 

9271.  Was  this  estate  purchased  under  the  Landed 
Estates  Act  ? — Yes. 

9272.  He  was  one  of  the  new  owners? — Y'es. 

9273.  The  President. — I suppose  there  is  nothing 
else  that  you  wish  except  to  come  in  under  the  Act 
of  ’81  ? — When  I say  to  come  under  the  Land  Act  of 
'81,  I mean  to  get  a fair  rent ; our  greatest  grievance 
is  that  there  is  no  fair  rent  fixed.  They  would  not 
be  so  anxious  if  they  were  paying  a fair  rent,  but 
they  cannot  procure  the  very  necessaries  of  life  so 
long  as  they  pay  this.  Sooner  than  do  so  I would 
sell  out  and  leave  the  country. 

9274.  If  you  could? — Yes;  I would  throw  up  tho 
whole  thing. 

9275.  — Sooner  than  exist  under  tho  present  state 
of  things  ? — Y'es  ; I have  written  to  the  landlord  and 
agent  repeatedly,  and  he  would  not  give  a single 
penny. 

9276.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  this  a purchase  under 
the  Landed  Estates  Act  ? — Y'es. 

9277.  The  President.  — The  Land  Commissioners 
have  broken  many  leases  throughout  the  country. 

9278.  Mr.  Neligan. — Yes.  If  this  gentleman  would 
give  us  the  date  of  the  leases,  it  would  be  well,  and 
also  the  dates  of  the  applications  that  were  made  to 
have  the  leases  broken.  Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
send  these  dates  to  the  secretary  1 — I will  give  them 
in  a few  days. 

20 
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Oct.  29,  1886.  9279.  And  also  the  date  when  the  application  was 

Andrew”  made  to  the  Court  to  break  them  ? — Yes. 

Kennedy.  9280.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  that  there  is 

a strong  feeling  of  discontent  amongst  the  peasantry 
at  the  existing  state  of  things  1 — Yes. 

9281.  Do  you  think  that  that  would  he  allayed  if 
they  had  the  power  of  coming  into  court  and  getting 
a fair  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

9282.  You  think  that  would  get  rid  of  the  diffi- 
culty ? — Yes  ; in  the  cases  of  the  leaseholders  it  would. 
The  people  are  astonished  that  the  Government  are 
not  admitting  the  leaseholders  into  court  to  have  fair 
rents  fixed. 

9283.  The  President. — You  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not  be  admitted  ? — None ; and  all  political 
parties,  no  matter  who  they  are,  are  agreed  that  it 
was  a fair  case  to  admit  them  under  the  1881  Act. 

9284.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  confine  your  observations, 
of  course,  to  agricultural  tenancies  ? — Yes  ; these  lease- 
holders are  the  men  who  had  done  the  most ; they 
are  the  men  who  have  the  most  money  sunk,  because 
as  a rule  their  rents  were  raised  as  the  farms  improved. 

9285.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  there  any  purchase 
of  tenant  right  before  this  ? — Yes. 

9286.  And  that  has  entirely  ceased  ? — Entirely; 
you  could  not  get  a single  penny  for  tenant  right 
now  on  many  of  these  leaseholds. 

9287.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  the  tenant  right 
lias  been  confiscated  ? — Yes. 

9288.  Mr.  Knife. — The  country  is,  in  fact,  in  a state 
of  bankruptcy  ? — It  is,  I know  that  myself. 

9289.  The  President. — Are  most  landlords  like  that 
in  this  country  ? — No ; I may  mention  the  case  of  a 
landlord  who  did  not  deal  with  his  tenants  in  such 
a way ; that  is  the  case  of  Lord  Waveney,  whose  lands 
lie  beside  these.  The  tenants  did  not  generally  go 
into  court  on  this  estate.  I have  been  over  these 
farms,  and  I find  that  they  are  fairly  well  treated. 
These  cases  that  I have  mentioned  referred  to  cases 
where  lands  have  been  sold  to  land  speculators  who 
wish  to  make  as  much  out  of  them  as  they  can.  They 
have  no  consideration  whatever  for  the  tenantry. 
These  tenants  have  a better  right  to  remain  on  the 
land  than  such  landlords— -they  were  brought  up 
there,  and  their  fathers  for  generations,  and  they 
would  regret  to  leave  the  place  where  their  lives  and 
their  money  have  been  spent. 

9290.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  it  a desirable 
thing  that  the  gentry  should  leave  the  country  ? — No. 

9291.  You  wish  to  retain  them  1 — Yes. 

9292.  Even  as  landlords,  provided  that  the  rents 
are  fair  ? — Yes.  Some  of  my  most  intimate  friends 
are  landlords,  and  I have  no  objection  to  them  more 
than  any  other  class  of  men  if  they  acted  as  fairly  as 
men  should  act.  The  mistake  was,  I suppose,  that  the 
landlords  sent  men  to  make  valuations  and  to  make 
leases,  and  they  made  leases  estimating  them  on  their 
full  value  and  ignoring  the  rights  of  the  people. 

9293.  There  should  be  a law  to  prevent  occasional 
abuses  of  that  kind  arising,  but  could  you  go  so  far 
as  one  witness  went  when  he  said  that  he  would  look 
upon  the  landlords  leaving  the  country  as  a national 

* calamity  ? — I would  prefer  that  they  should  remain 

here  in  the  country,  and  not  be  absentees  as  a great 
number  of  them  are.  They  should  be  here  spending 
their  money  in  the  country. 

9294.  If  they  were  compelled  to  sell,  would  it  not 
tend  to  drive  them  out  of  the  country  ? — In  the  case 
of  some  of  them  I think  it  would  have  that  effect. 
In  the  case  of  the  absentee  landlord  it  would  not 
signify,  for  they  are  gone  already. 

9295.  Yes,  they  are  gone  already.  Would  it  cause 
the  resident  proprietors  to  leave  the  country  1 — I do 
not  think  so. 

9296.  Even  if  they  were  compelled  to  sell  their 
estates  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

9297.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  compulsory 
purchase  ? — I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  carried  out 
in  any  way  except  by  compulsion.  In  the  South  and 
West,  where  I believe  the  present  state  of  things 


exists,  it  may  be  carried  out.  In  the  North  of 
Ireland  you  will  find  there  are  a great  many  landlords 
who  will  not  be  willing  to  sell. 

9298.  And  you  would  make  them  sell  ? — I do  not 
like  the  idea  of  compulsion.  I would  like  to  treat 
them  fairly. 

9299.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  the  matter  was  left  to  work 
itself  out,  do  you  think  that  it  might  from  economic 
causes  find  a solution  ? — I think  the  landlord  should  be 
compelled  to  take  the  proper  duties  that  belong  to 
him  as  possessor  of  the  property.  The  tenantry  are 
compelled  now  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  county  cess. 

9300.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  not  compelled  to 
pay  it  unless  they  agree  to  do  so  1 — I do  not  know 
a single  farmer  in  my  locality  who  does  not  pay  the 
whole  of  it. 

9301.  Very  likely;  that  is  by  agreement? — No; 
they  have  always  done  it. 

9302.  But  it  must  have  been  by  agreement.  Since 
1870  the  landlord  must  pay  the  half  unless  the 
tenantry  have  contracted  to  pay  the  whole? — But 
that  only  applies  to  new  tenancies,  and  no  nett- 
tenancies  are  created,  so  they  do  not  come  under  the 
1870  Act.  These  people  are  there  for  generations; 
they  pay  the  taxes,  and  they  have  no  voice  whatever 
in  the  spending  of  the  money,  and  that  is  a state  of 
things  which  it  is  impossible  to  be  contented  with. 

9303.  If  the  landlord  had  to  pay  the  whole  of  it, 
should  he  not  get  more  rent  1 that,  of  course,  has  been 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  fair  rent.  If  lie 
had  only  to  pay  the  half,  would  not  the  presumption 
be  that  the  rent  should  be  slightly  increased?— I 
think  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners  was  that  the 
tenants  were  paying  the  half  of  it,  but  the  fact  is 
that  in  all  these  cases  these  tenants  were  paying  the 
whole  of  it. 

9304.  Quite  so ; I know  that  is  a general  rule  in 
Ireland,  but  that  ought  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
by  the  Commissioners  when  they  are  fixing  a fair 
rent  ? — Yes  ; no  doubt  it  ought  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration, but  it  is  a question  whether  it  was  or  not. 

9305.  If  it  was  taken  into  consideration  it  would 
of  course  come  to  exactly  the  same  thing.  If  the 
landlord  paid  the  half,  ,that  would  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  the  rent  would  be  slightly  increased 
in  consequence  of  it  ? — It  would  be  better  any  way 
else  than  the  way  it  is  now,  to  have  the  tenants 
paying  the  county  cess  and  the  landlords  expending 
the  money'.  The  tenants  have  no  voice  whatever  in 
the  expenditure  of  their  money;  it  amounts  to 
taxation  without  representation. 

9306.  Mr.  Neligan. — Except,  of  course,  that  there 
is  a presentment  sessions  ? — I am  an  associated  rate- 
payer myself,  and  I never  attend,  as  the  matter  goes 
into  the  hands  of  the  Grand  Jury  afterwards. 

9307.  If  local  boards  elected  by  the  ratepayers 
were  substituted  for  the  grand  juries,  of  course  that 
would  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  to  which  y-ou  refer?— 
Of  course  it  would ; I quite  agree  with  you. 

9308.  Mr.  Knife. — I want  to  ask  you  a question 
with  reference  to  these  sales  that  you  say  you  think 
are  very  desirable.  Do  you  think  they  could  be 
facilitated  by’  the  establishment  of  a court  to  interfere 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — I believe  it  could. 

9309.  Before  you  go  that  far,  let  me  ask,  do  you 
think  the  landlords  as  a body  are  willing  to  sell  on 
fair  terms  in  your  locality? — As  a body  I do  not 
believe  that  they  are  at  present. 

9310.  Quite  a number  of  tenants  would  be  willing 
to  buy  on  fair  terms?— The  whole  of  them  would  be 
willing. 

9311.  And  you  apprehend  that  the  landlord  and 
tenant  won’t  be  able  to  come  to  terms  ? — I do  not  see 
that  they  will. 

9312.  At  the  same  time  you  say  you  do  not  like 
the  idea  of  compulsion  ? — The  tenants  of  the  North 
of  Ireland,  so  long  as  they  have  any  property,  they 
will  continue  to  pay  their  rents.  They  will  borro«' 
money  on  their  farms,  and  their  farms  are  mortgaged 
at  the  present  time,  and  they  are  simply  being  ruined. 
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9313.  Do  you  believe  that  the  landlords  in  the 
North  would  be  as  willing  to  sell  as  the  landlords  in 
the  South  ? — No. 

9314.  Why? — Because  the  Northern  tenantry  are 
paying  their  rents  more  regularly,  and  they  are  more 
peaceable  and  loyal,  and  wish  to  do  what  is  right. 

9315.  Consequently  their  rents  are  better  secured  ? 
—Yes ; Lord  Waveney  said  to  me  that  the  landlords 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  were  better  off  than  the  land- 
lords in  England. 

9316.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  late  Lord  Waveney  ? 
— Yes,  the  late  Lord  Waveney.  He  died  a short  time 
ago.  Tenant  right  is  the  security  for  the  rent  in 
these  cases. 

9317.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  consequently  the  landlords 
are  not  uneasy  about  selling? — No. 

9318.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  on  the  farms  that  you 
have  described  there  is  no  tenant  right  ? — On  these 
leasehold  farms. 

9319.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  the  tenants’  money  is 
invested  in  them  1— I will  give  you  an  instance.  A 
property  here  was  bought,  the  rent  was  £139,  18s.  Od. ; 
it  was  raised  by  the  agent  up  to  £270,  14s.  8d. 

9320.  The  rent,  you  say,  was  £139  ? — Yes,  when 
the  property  was  bought. 

9321.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  that  amount  of  rent 
was  raised  up  to  £270,  14s.  8d.  ? — Yes ; the  tenants 
on  this  estate  came  to  me,  and  I wrote  a memorial  to 
the  landlord  asking  in  the  year  1879  for  a reduction 
in  these  rents,  which  he  peremptorily  refused. 

9322.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  in  the  bad  year  of 
’79? — Yes;  until  the  Land  Act  of  1880  was  passed 
they  had  no  relief  or  remedy.  Some  of  these  tenants 
were  reduced  to  great  extremity,  even  to  getting  out- 
door relief,  at  the  time  I wrote  that  memorial.  The 
landlord  lives  in  Belfast.  Tullynuley  is  the  name 
of  the  place,  and,  in  the  case  of  these  tenants 
when  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  the  landlord  settled 
without  allowing  the  Commissioners  to  go  on  the 
lands.  He  gave  some  of  them  over  £20,  and  the  rent 
is  still  too  high. 

9323.  How  much  was  the  reduction? — I cannot 
say  how  much  it  was. 

9324.  Is  that  in  this  county? — In  the  county 
Antrim.  These  tenants  Yvent  into  court,  but  he 
settled  with  them. 

9325.  And  they  thought  they  had  got  as  good 
terms  from  him  as  if  they  had  gone  in  ? — It  was  just 
when  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  and  of  course  they 
rushed  in  at  once,  and  accepted  settlements  unfair 
to  themselves. 

9326.  These  estates  were  purchased  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  ? — Yes. 


9327.  You  seem  to  have  a great  deal  to  do  with  Oct.  29, 1886. 
these  courts? — The  Mountcashel  estate  was  in  my'  Andrew” 
neighbourhood,  and  it  was  sold  out  in  townlands.  Kennedy. 

9328.  Was  this  part  of  the  Mountcashel  estate  ? — 

Yes. 

9329.  The  President. — All  these  were  part  of  the 
estate  ? — Yes.  Now,  had  the  landlord  taken  the  pre- 
caution of  securing  these  lands  under  lease,  you  see 
what  the  injustice  would  have  been.  These  men  would 
never  have  had  any  relief,  and  the  great  injustice  in 
connection  with  leasehold  property  is  that  they  are 
supposed  to  pay  double  what  the  others  pay  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood,  and  they  have  to  sell  in 
the  same  markets  the  produce  of  the  farm,  and 
cultivate  the  farms  by  paying  the  same  rate  of 
wages. 

9330.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  agricultural  leases, 
what  is  the  difference  between  a lease  that  a landlord 
gave  his  tenants  before  the  passing  of  the  Church 
Act — and  perhaps  he  may  have  got  a consideration 
for  it  or  a higher  rent — and  after  the  passing  of  the 
Church  Act? — If  it  was  agricultural  I do  not  see 
any  difference. 

9331.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  the  tenants 
were  obliged  to  take  out  perpetuities  after  the  passing 
of  the  Church  Act  ? — Yes.  I think  all  perpetuities 
and  leases  should  be  broken  to  enable  the  tenants  to 
come  into  court;  and  I believe  that  the  land  ques- 
tion will  never  be  settled  until  that  is  done.  They 
have  been  very  badly  treated. 

9332.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  allow  the  land- 
lords to  go  iu  also  ? — Yes,  certainly ; allow  any  person 
having  a grievance  to  go  in.  If  the  landlord  is  rented 
high  he  should  have  his  rights  as  well  as  another  man. 

9333.  Would  you  throw  the  onus  on  the  landlord 
to  show  that  there  was  a consideration  given  ? — Yes  ; 
of  course. 

9334.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a question  of  law. 

That  is  already  fixed  and  regulated  by  law. 

9335.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  allow  both 
parties  to  go  in? — 1 would  give  to  the  landlord  the 
same  rights  that  I claim  for  the  tenant. 

9336.  But  not  throw  upon  the  landlord  any  further 
burdens  than  you  would  assume  yourself  ? — No. 

9337.  Lord  Milltown. — Each  man  must  prove  his 
case. 

9338.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  would  be  a very  natural 
conclusion  to  come  to  that  there  was  some  considera 
tion  given  in  some  shape  as  the  landlord  was  a freo 
agent. 

9339.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  amount  of  the 
county  cess  of  which  you  were  speaking  ? — Is.  4d.  in 
the  pound. 


Robert  Harle,  of  Eden,  Carrickfergus,  examined. 


9340.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant- 
farmer?— Yes,  my  lord,  and  lately  purchased  my 
holding. 

9341.  Where  do  you  come  from? — About  three 
miles  below  Carrickfergus. 

9342.  What  is  your  holding — what  is  the  size  of  it  ? 
—It  is  51  statute  acres. 

9343.  Is  it  all  one  holding  ? — I have  another  farm, 
a grazing  farm  of  26  statute  acres. 

9344.  With  regard  to  the  51  acres,  I believe  you 
purchased ; did  you  not  ? — Yes,  my  lord  ; I purchased 
both  my  holdings ; they  are  both  on  the  same  estate. 

9345.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  ’81  ?— Yes. 

9346.  Then  you  did  not  get  as  good  terms  as  now ; 
as  good  terms  as  you  would  get  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  ? — No  ; and  I would  be  very  anxious  on 
my  own  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the  other  tenants, 
hat  we  should  be  able  to  come  in  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act. 

9347.  What  price  did  you  pay  ? — On  this  portion 
°t  the  estate  I live.  Wo  paid  twenty-three  years’ 
^Uqo.  6 on  net  value  of  our  holding. 

9348.  In  what  year  was  that? — 1883.  On  the 

0 her  portion  of  the  estate  wo  paid  nineteen  years. 


9349.  What  did  you  have  to  pay  down  ? — One-  Iiobert  Harte. 
fourth. 

9350.  What  was  the  per  centage  on  the  other  ? — 

Five  per  cent. 

9351.  For  thirty-five  years  1 — Yes. 

9352.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  3£  and  1-|  ? — Yes. 

9353.  And  what  you  want  now  is  the  time  ex- 
tended, and  the  yearly  payments  reduced  ? — Yes. 

9354.  That  was  thirty-five  years,  I think  ?— Thirty- 
five  years. 

9355.  The  President. — You  say  that  would  meet 
your  wants  ? — Yes. 

9356.  The  whole  of  your  holding  now  is  bought  in 
that  way  ? — Yes. 

9357.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say 
to  us  ? — I would  wish  to  mention  to  this  Commission 
the  leaseholders.  There  is  a great  grievance  in  my 
neighbourhood,  and  I hope  the  Government  will  take 
their  cases  into  consideration. 

9358.  Do  you  know  any  of  these  cases  yourself  ? — 

I do. 

9359.  In  which  they  are  paying  a high  rent? — 

Yes. 

9360.  And  had  to  take  leases? — Yes. 

2 0 2 
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uct.  29, 1886.  9 361.  And  they  wish  to  come  under  the  Act  of 

Hob  "tH  rt  ^ ? — Yes.  As  far  as  compulsory  purchase  is  con- 

0 er  a e‘  cemed,  I would  be  an  advocate  of  it  on  certain  lines. 

1 would  not  wish  that  the  tenants  purchasing  should 
acquire  the  lands,  and  then  sub-let ; because  I think 
the  grievance  that  we  have  under  the  present  landlords 
would  be  worse  in  twenty  years’  time,  supposing  the 
tenants  had  a right  to  acquire  the  lands  and  sub-let 
them.  The  demand  is  so  great  for  land  that  I believe 
the  lands  would  be  in  a worse  state. 

9362.  Would  that  not  be  a very  difficult  thing  to 
prevent  ? — I think  not.  If  the  Government  could  pass 
a law  compelling  the  landlords  to  sell,  they  could 
certainly  prevent  that. 

9363.  You  would  not  allow  sub-letting? — No. 

9364.  Mr.  Ndigan. — How  would  you  prevent  a 
man  if  he  wished  to  do  it  ? 

9365.  Sir  James  Caird.— There  is  a restriction,  of 
course,  under  the  Purchase  Act. — Yes;  but  in  the 
event  of  the  tenants  buying  one  from  another,  they 
would  just  fall  into  a worse  state.  Of  course,  it 
cannot  be  done  now  until  forty-nine  years  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act. 

9366.  If  it  becomes  their  own? — Yes. 

9367.  Supposing  that  was  the  law,  and  that  a man 
did  sub-let,  would  it  not  be  very  hard  to  find  him  out, 
unless  some  one  informed?  Can  you  tell  me  how 
you  would  be  able  to  find  out  anything  about  it, 
unless  some  one  informed? — Well,  I cannot  say 
exactly. 

9368.  You  are  in  favour  of  purchase.  How  would 
you  fix  the  price  ? — I would  fix  it  on  so  many  years’ 
purchase  of  a fair  rent. 

9369.  Would  you  name  a fixed  sum,  or  would  you 
leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  ? — I 
would  leave  it  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners. 
It  would  be  impossible  at  the  present  time,  under  the 
present  rents,  to  fix  any  one  number  of  years  that 
would  meet  each  individual  case  ; it  would  be  quite 
impossible.  Fifteen,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  nineteen 
years,  I should  say ; but  you  could  not  fix  any  one 
definite  number  of  years  which  would  meet  each 
particular  case. 

9370.  Is  it  not  rather  early  yet  to  assume  that  the 
landlords  will  not  sell  voluntarily  ? Are  you  sure  they 
won’t  sell  voluntarily? — I believe,  from  my  experi- 
ence of  the  landlords  of  the  North  of  Ireland  here, 
that  they  will  not  sell  voluntarily.  They  have  good 
security,  for  their  rents  are  better  paid  on  the  whole, 
and  I believe  the  money  is  better  invested  than  it 
could  be  elsewhere ; and,  upon  the  whole,  I believe 
the  landlords  in  the  North  of  Ireland  will  not  be 
willing  to  sell. 

9371.  Have  any  applications  been  made  that  you 
know  of  by  tenants  to  landlords  to  sell  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  any. 

9372.  You  do  not  know  whether  the  landlords 
would  entertain  the  idea  or  not  ? — No ; but  I think 
they  would  not  sell. 

9373.  You  say  that  you  paid  twenty-three  years’ 
purchase  in  ’83  virtually  for  the  lands  ?—Yes. 

9374.  Would  you  give  that  much  now? — I would 
not. 

9375.  How  much  would  you  give?  — I would  give 
twenty. 

9376.  Do  you  mean  twenty  years  upon  the  present 
rent? — My  purchase  was  one  of  the  whole  tenants 
combined.  My  present  rent  was  .£53  when  I pur- 
chased, and  my  net  Government  valuation  was  £49. 
The  sum  of  money  I paid  was  £1100,  and  what  we 
gave  for  the  townland  was  twenty-three  years’ 
purchase.  £53  was  the  rent  I paid,  £49  the  net 
valuation,  and  £1100.  That  was  my  own  particular 
case,  and  that  was  taking  the  whole  townland 
together. 

9377.  You  know  that  at  twenty  years’  purchase 
your  rent  would  be  immediately  reduced  20  per  cent  ? 
— Yes. 

9378.  You  would  be  willing  to  give  that? — Yes; 
there  is  no  doubt  there  was  great  anxiety  on  my  mind 


to  purchase,  for  there  had  been  a neighbouring  estate 
sold  a short  time  before  which  got  into  other  hands, 
and  when  these  parties  got  it  they  raised  the  rents 
considerably,  and,  in  fact,  they  compelled  the  tenants 
to  take  leases. 

9379.  Mr.  Ndigan. — What  part  of  the  country  is 
that  ? — Three  miles  below  Carrickfergus.  Although 
we  had  the  Land  Act  of  ’81,  still  we  were  frightened 
that  some  land-jobber  would  come  in  and  perhaps 
have  the  power — we  were  all  improving  tenants,  and 
the  landlord  never  spent  anything  upon  the  holdings, 
although  he  was  a good,  indulgent  landlord — we 
were  afraid  that  some  one  would  come  in  and 
purchase  the  holdings,  and  that  we  would  have  to 
pay  a higher  rent.  We  tried  to  purchase  in  ’76,  at 
the  time  when  the  estate  went  into  the  court,  and 
offered  larger  prices  than  what  we  purchased  for. 
We  would  wish  to  get  the  benefit  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act. 

9380.  Would  you  like  to  see  the  landlords  leaving 
the  country? — It  would  be  a very  bad  time  for 
Ireland  when  the  landlords  left. 

9381.  Do  you  think  they  would  sell  if  they  are  not 
obliged  to  sell  ? — I do  not  think  they  will.  It  is  a 
bad  state  of  affairs.  In  fact,  it  is  a problem  that 
is  not  easily  solved.  There  is  Sir  James  M‘Garel 
Hogg,  who  takes  a great  interest  in  his  tenantry. 
They  have  leases,  and  he  gave  them  a reduction,  and 
it  was  not  a case  of  land-jobbers  like  Mr.  Biggar,  Mr. 
Murphy,  and  others.  That  is  a very  different  kind 
of  case. 

9382.  Mr.  Neligan. — These  things  were  done  by 
the  small  purchasers  under  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? 
—Quite  so.  There  is  Lord  Downshire,  and  Mr. 
Kerr, — I think  his  land  was  sold — and  Lord  Arthur 
Hill, — there  is  no  trouble  and  difficulty  in  these  cases 
— none  in  comparison ; it  is  the  small  men  who 
purchase  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  that  do  this. 

9383.  Lord  Milltmn. — Do  you  wish  that  the  land- 
lords small  and  great  should  sell  ? — I do  not  see 
any  way  out  of  the  difficulty,  or  how  it  is  to  be 
arranged. 

9384.  Do  you  wish  Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg  to 
remain  here  as  a landlord? — I would  like  him  to 
remain  as  a landlord.  J 

9385.  Then  you  would  not  compel  him  to  sell. 

9386.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  he  a resident  on  his 
estate  ? — He  is. 

9387.  Would  he  continue  to  hold  his  place  there 
if  he  sold  his  farms  1 — He  might  and  he  might  not. 

9388.  The  President. — You  do  not  like  to  get  rid 
of  the  landlords,  and  yet  there  would  be  a grievance 
if  the  tenants  wished  to  buy  and  they  did  not  sell  ?— 
I do  not  see  at  the  present  time  how  the  tenants  are 
able  to  pay  unless  the  times  change ; it  is  impossible. 
By  these  purchases  they  will  reduce  their  rents  con- 
siderably : that  is  one  consideration.  I do  not  know 
how  it  would  work  if  the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell, 
if  the  prices  fixed  for  purchase  were  fixed  as  the 
prices  upon  the  landlord’s  neighbouring  estates.  I 
would  not  be  in  favour  of  driving  out  the  landlords 
on  any  consideration. 

9389.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  the  tenants  become 
poorer  as  a rule  ? — Yes. 

9390.  How  far  back  do  you  look  ? — There  were 
very  prosperous  times  up  to  ’79  or  ’78;  they  began 
to  come  down  then. 

9391.  Seventy-nine  was  a very  bad  year? — Yes. 

9392.  That  was  the  first  thing  that  the  tenants 
felt? — Yes;  there  was  rather  a downward  tendency 
before  that,  but  things  have  always  gone  down  since 
that. 

9393.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  in  getting 
occasional  advances  from  the  banks.  Is  it  as  easily 
done  as  formerly? — It  has  been  a difficulty.  1 
believe  the  tenant  farmers  are  now  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  in  the  banks. 

9394.  Their  credit  is  not  so  good  now  as  it  used 
to  be  ? — It  is  not  so  good. 

9395.  And  that  has  hampered  them  a good  deal  ? 
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Yes ; the  tenant  farmer  cannot  raise  money  in  the 

same  way  that  he  could  ten  years  before.  He  could 
not  borrow  money. 

9396.  Therefore  he  has  not  the  same  way  of  carry- 
ing on  farming  with  the  same  advantage  ? — No. 

9397.  Are  the  farms  rather  depreciated  in  quality  ? 

The  farms  are  depreciated.  They  are  not  cropped 

in  the  same  way,  and  you  will  see  a great  dif- 
ference in  their  stock.  In  this  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Belfast — within  twenty  miles — I am 
living  twelve  Irish  miles  from  it — there  is  a great 
demand  for  hay,  and  within  a number  of  years  the 
farmers  have  devoted  their  attention  greatly  to  it; 
and  there  is  a great  difference  in  the  stock. 

9398.  So  that  the  consequence  is  that  a good  deal 
is  taken  from  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

9399.  And  very  little  brought  back  ? — Yes ; where 
I live  that  has  been  the  case. 

9400.  But  they  can  supply  manure  otherwise? — 
We  have  not  much  faith  in  artificial  manure. 

9401.  Not  in  bones? — Bones  is  the  only  one  we 
believe  in. 

9402.  You  say  that  in  selling  their  hay  they  would 
make  a larger  return,  and  in  that  way  that  they 
could  afford  to  bring  back  manures  ? — As  a rule,  the 
lands  are  deteriorated. 

9403.  They  do  not  wish  to  do  that? — They  are 
prevented  from  doing  it  by  want  of  capital.  They 
sold  out  their  stock. 

9404.  Their  cattle  are  reduced? — Their  stock  on 
the  farm  is  reduced. 

9405.  The  produce  on  the  farm  would  not  produce 
the  same  price  as  formerly  ? — No. 

9406.  And  they  have  not  so  much  to  sell  ? — No. 

9407.  The  general  result  is  that  both  the  farmers 
and  the  land  are  becoming  poorer? — Yes. 

9408.  Would  that  apply  to  a large  district  about 
here  ? — To  all  around  my  immediate  neighbourhood. 

9409.  That  is  all  around  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carrickfergus  ? — Yes ; I hold  the  land  at  a fair  average 
rent.  There  are  some  pretty  stiff  lands  down  along 
the  edge,  and  as  you  go  back  into  the  mountain  again 
it  is  lighter,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  an  average  quality 
of  land. 

9410.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Is  this  difficulty  which  the 
farmers  have  in  raising  the  money  now  caused  by 
their  being  already  in  embarrassed  circumstances  ? — I 
think  that,  even  if  a man  is  not  known  to  be  embar- 
rassed in  circumstances,  but  is  a farmer  just  able  to 
pay  his  way,  and  he  comes  to  draw  money',  they  are 
not  willing  to  lend  it  to  him.  They  will  not  lend  it 
to  him  even  supposing  that  he  is  not  embarrassed  in 
that  way. 

9411.  And  that  you  attribute  to  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  the  tenant  right,  their  not  being  willing  to  lend  him 
money? — Yes,  and  the  general  want  of  confidence; 
when  a tenant  farmer  has  got  to  borrow  they  will  not 
rely  upon  him  meeting  his  demands  in  the  way  the 
farmers  formerly  did. 

9412.  But  they  formerly  got  very  great  facilities 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  for  getting  into 
debt  ? — I do  not  know ; the  banks  never  allowed  them 
any  great  facilities. 

9413.  Did  not  they  allow  them  to  borrow  to  the  full 
value  of  the  security  ? — They  would  not  lend  us  money 
when  we  purchased  our  holdings.  The  Northern  Bank 
would  not  give  us  a farthing.  We  purchased  the 
landlord’s  interest,  and  they  would  not  lend  us  a 
farthing  of  the  money. 

9414.  You  do  not  think  the  facilities  given  by  the 
banks  to  borrow  was  great  in  your  district  ? — No ; they 
were  very  cautious  in  our  district;  I do  not  think 
they  made  any  advances  that  were  in  favour  of  the 
tenants. 

9415.  Now,  this  holding  which  you  purchased 
under  the  Land  Act,  and  gave  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase for — ? — Twenty-three  years’  purchase. 

9416.  You  would  not  give  more  than  twenty  years 
purchase  for  it  now  ? — About  twenty. 

9417.  How  much  would  you  take  for  it? — I have 


spent  £300  in  buildings,  and  about  £3000  in  pur-  Oct. 
chasing  and  drains.  I made  about  200  perches  of 
fences,  and  my  father  purchased  the  tenant’s  interest  c 
in  the  holding  for  £520. 

9418.  I suppose  you  would  think  it  very  hard  if 
you  were  compelled  to  sell  that  place  say  for  twenty 
years’  purchase  ? — Well,  I do  not  know  that  twenty 
years’  purchase  would  pay  me  for  my  interest.  You 
see  I have  the  interest  of  the  landlord’s,  but  twenty 
years’purchase  I would  consider  fair  for  my  portion 
— for  the  tenant’s  portion  of  the  interest. 

9419.  What  would  you  consider  fair  for  the  land- 
lord’s interest? — I will  say  when  the  fair  rent  was 
defined  that  I would  consider  that  the  landlord  should 
get  the  full  value. 

9420.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  landlord’s  interest  would 
be  at  least  the  same  as  yours  ? — I would  say,  give  him 
twenty  years’  purchase,  give  him  the  full  value.  The 
tenants  would  have  got  a reduction  of  one-quarter — 
of  25  per  cent. 

9421.  The  great  anxiety  you  had  to  buy  in  these 
days  was  to  obtain  security  in  your  farm  ? — That  was 
it. 

9422.  You  have  that  now  by  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — 

Yes. 

9423.  So  that  you  are  not  so  anxious  to  buy  as  you 
were  then  for  that  purpose  ? — I have  no  occasion  to 
buy  now  for  that  purpose,  but  if  I was  placed  now  in 
the  position  of  a tenant  farmer  I would  have  a great 
interest  to  purchase. 

9424.  With  the  object  of  getting  the  rent  reduced  ? 

— Yes,  and  for  security. 

9425.  You  have  absolute  security  ? — I have 
security. 

9426.  But  if  you  were  a tenant  farmer  who  had  not 
purchased,  even  you  would  have  .absolute  security 
under  the  Land  Act  of  ’81  ? — There  are  a great 
many  tenants  greatly  harassed — there  are  many  ways 
of  harassing  tenants  under  that  Act.  • 

9427.  And  you  think  it  woidd  be  a great  advantage 
to  the  tenant  to  buy  independent  of  getting  a reduc- 
tion of  his  rent  by  buying  ? — I do. 

9428.  You  say  you  are  in  favour  of  compulsory 
purchase  to  a certain  extent  ? — Yes. 

9429.  Supposing  that  the  effect  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase was  to  drive  out  the  landlords,  would  you  still 
be  in  favour  of  it  ? — I would  not. 

9430.  Sir  Janies  Cavrd. — You  say  there  are  ways  of 
harassing  tenants  under  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — Yes. 

9431.  Will  you  kindly  mention  what  these  ways 
are  ? — Under  the  Act  of  ’81  the  landlord  cannot 
puc  him  out  so  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  but  he  can 
letch  him  up  to  the  very  day  when  the  rent  is  to  be 
paid.  It  used  to  be  that  we  had  so  many  days  after 
a running  gale,  and  perhaps  three  weeks  in  some 
cases,  and  three  months  in  other  cases  ; but  now  the 
. agent  requires  you  to  pay  the  rent  on  the  very  day  it 
is  due. 

9432.  Would  not  the  Government  require  the  same 
promptitude  in  the  payment  of  the  rents  ? — They  give 
us  forty  days ; assuming  that  I was  not  able  to  come 
up  to  the  very  day,  we  then  got  forty  days. 

9433.  That  which  you  mention  is  one  harassing 
condition — what  others  are  there  ? — Well,  there  is  no 
real  grievance  that  I could  state,  but  I hold  that,  since 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  the  landlords,  to  my 
knowledge,  have  not  felt  the  same  way  towards 
them.  There  is  always  a thraw;  there  is  no  good 
feeling. 

9434.  If  you  purchased  out  and  out  you  would  not 
require  to  ask  any  favour  ? — No. 

9435.  And  you  could  not  expect  any  now  ? — I do 
not. 

9436.  Under  the  Land  Act  you  are  independent  if 
you  pay  the  rent,  and  you  would  be  perfectly 
independent  to  the  Government  if  you  paid  the 
instalments  ? — Yes. 

9437.  And  what  is  the  difference  ? Y’ou  say  there 
are  many  ways  of  harassing  the  tenants  ? — Well,  it  is 
just  little  things  of  which  I have  taken  notice ; the 
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9438.  VVouIu  you  regard  tlie  revision  of  the  rents 
after  fifteen  years  as  possibly  giving  occasion  for  the 
raising  of  the  rent  ? — They  might  as  readily  raise  as 
lower  it. 

9439.  So  that  the  chances  are  about  equal? — I 
expect  that  they  will  be  lowered  if  times  continue  as 
they  are  at  present. 

9440.  There  do  not  seem  to  be  many  ways  of 
harassing  the  tenants  at  present  ? — None  that  I 
could  state  as  a real  grievance ; but  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  do  not  work  harmoniously 
together. 

9441.  The  tenants  would  prefer  becoming  owners 
of  the  land,  rather  than  remain  under  the  judicial 
rents  ? — I believe  they  would. 

9442.  Do  not  they  feel  themselves  safe  under  the 
judicial  rents? — Yes;  it  is  great  safety  compared 
with  what  they  used  to  have. 

9443.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  the  value  of  produce  is 
getting  lass  every  year  ? — Yes. 

9444.  Would  you  give  the  same  number  of  years’ 
purchase  now  for  the  land  that  you  gave  when  you 
bought  your  holding? — No;  I would  give  twenty 
years’  purchase  on  a fair  rent,  but  I would  not  give 


the  same  number  of  years’  purchase  as  what  I did 
give. 

9445.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
produce? — Yes ; I have  an  opportunity  of  knowing  a 
good  deal  about  the  judicial  rents,  and  I think,  as  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  that  about  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  price  for  a tenant  to 
give. 

9446.  Have  there  been  any  farms  sold  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  lately? — There  was  one 
offered  for  sale  about  three  weeks  ago,  but  there  was 
no  bid  for  it. 

9447.  Is  tenant  right  gone  down  ? — This  place  was 
purchased  a few  years  ago  for  £400,  and  there  was 
no  bid  for  it  the  last  season.  The  tenant  right  lias 
diminished  in  value.  I know  one  farm  in  particular 
that  immediately  after  we  purchased  on  this  estate  it 
was  sold  for  £680,  and  it  was  offered  for  sale  here 
since,  and  there  was  only  £300  offered  for  it. 

9448.  Mr.  Neligan. — I happened  to  see  that  in 
your  neighbourhood  there  was  the  sale  of  a judicial 
farm  for  £330? — Do  you  know  the  name  of  the 
place  ? 

9449.  — No.  Have  you  not  been  aware  of  the  sale 
of  that  place  ? — It  was  not  in  our  neighbourhood  that 
I am  aware  of. 


Archibald  Carr,  of.  Killyleagh,  examined. 


9450.  The  President. — You,  Mr  Carr,  I believe,  live 
at  Killyleagh,  county  Down  ? — Yes. 

9451.  Will  you  tell  us  the  nature  of  your  holding  ? 

— I have  three  holdings.  I have  one  holding  of  64 
acres.  I went  into  the  Land  Court  with  that,  and  I 
got  a reduction  of  £25.  ' 

9452.  IIow  much  was  the  old  rent  ? — £95  ; the 
present  rent  is  £70. 

9453.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — It  is  about  four 
years  ago — it  was  in  the  year  ’82  ; but  I may  tell  you 
that,  according  to  the  terms  of  the  old  lease,  my 
grandfather,  who  was  my  predecessor,  had  been 
bound  to  build  a house,  and  they  put  £3  a year  on 
for  the  value  of  the  house. 

9454.  For  that  house  that  he  built  ? — Yes. 

9455.  Mr.  Neligan. — Of  course  that  is  the  case 
where  buildings  were  made  in  pursuance  of  a 
contract. 

9456.  The  President. — What  is  the  second  holding  ? 
—The  second  holding  consists  of  72  acres  1 rood  11 
poles. 

9457.  What  is  the  rent  of  that  ? — The  rent  of  that 
is  £116  a year. 

9458.  Do  you  mean  the  rent  now  ? — Yes. 

9495.  Has  it  not  been  before  the  court  ? — No  ; I 
hold  a lease  of  it. 

9460.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — I could  not 
say  exactly,  but  it  has  run  nearly  fifty  years.  Three 
lives,  or  thirty-one  years,  was  the  term.  There  are 
two  lives  in  existence  still.  One  of  these  lives  is  my 
brother,  and  the  other  Major  Bailey. 

9461.  Are  these  places  about  the  same  value  ? — 
Yes ; one  is  £1,  10s.  per  acre,  and  the  other  about 
£1,  2s. 

9462.  Lord  Milltown.  — These,  I suppose,  are 
statute  acres  ? — Yes. 

9463.  You  would  like  to  bring  your  lease  before 
the  court  ? — Yes. 

6464.  That  would  satisfy  you  ?— As  far  as  I know, 
I do  not  see  anything  further  that  I could  ask  than 
that. 

9465.  The  President.— What  is  the  third  holding  ? 
—The  third  holding  is  324  acres,  for  which  I pay 

9466.  Is  that  a lease  ? — Yes  ; that  is  a lease.  It 
was  taken  out  about  the  same  time,  but,  however,  I 
do  not  complain  much  of  this. 

9467.  You  would  like  to  briDg  that  into  court  too  ? 
— I would. 

9468.  Would  you  like  to  purchase  and  become 
owner  ? — Certainly. 


9469.  Independent  of  the  consideration  of  obtaining 
a reduction  of  rent  ? — Yes,  but  I would  not  like  to 
purchase,  especially  the  leased  part  at  the  present 
rent. 

9470.  But  if  there  was  a proper  rent  fixed — a fair 
rent  fixed  ? — Yes,  I would. 

9471. -  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  give 
for  them  ? — About  eighteen. 

9472.  Not  more  than  that? — I think  that  would 
be  enough. 

9473.  But  of  course  you  see  that  that  would  be  a 
great  loss  to  the  landlord  ? — The  landlord  has  got  a 
very  large  share  out  of  this. 

9474.  In  former  days,  do  you  mean? — It  is  about 
eighty  years  since  my  father  took  it,  and  he  has  paid 
ever  since. 

9475.  Do  you  mean  because  he  paid  the  rent?— 
Yes  ; an  extravagant  rent — I would  allow  the  land- 
lord to  get  a fair  share. 

9476.  The  President. — But  otherwise,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  back  payments  he  would  loose — he 
would  loose  in  any  case  ? — Yes. 

9477.  Are  there  many  people  about  you  who  wish 
to  buy  ? — I think  there  are — I think  they  would  buy 
if  they  had  an  opportunity  of  buying. 

9478.  Would  they  be  willing  to  offer  fair  terms 
for  the  land?  — Lord  Dufferin  has  sold  a large 
portion. 

9479.  But  not  to  the  tenants? — No;  the  tenants 
did  not  get  an  opportunity  of  purchasing ; and  there 
was  also  a property  sold  by  Mr.  Murland. 

9480.  Was  that  bought  by  the  tenants? — No;  but 
Mr.  Craig  in  Belfast,  one  of  the  tenants,  told  me  that 
he  was  most  anxious  to  buy. 

9481.  Supposing  the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  sell 
at  the  present  time  at  eighteen  years’  purchase,  do 
you  think  it  would  be  a hardship  upon  you? — I 
think  the  tenants  should  have  an . opportunity  of 
purchasing. 

9482.  Even  although  it  should  be  a loss  to  the 
landlord  ? — I would  compensate  the  landlord  fairly, 
but  he  has  got  a very  fair  thing  out  of  it. 

9483.  With  regard  to  the  landlords  as  a class, 
would  you  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — If  the 
tenantry  were  able  to  purchase,  I would  make  them 
proprietors  and  take  it  from  the  landlord. 

9484.  You  would  not  care  whether  they  occupied 
their  demesnes,  or  what  happened  to  them  ? — I would 
not. 

9485.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  Purchase 
Act  ? — Yes ; I do  not  know  a great  deal  about  it. 
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There  has  been  no  land  sold  about  our  place  ; I have 
not  much  opportunity  of  knowing  about  it,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  very  desirable  and  very  valuable, 
that  it  would  make  the  people  more  industrious  if 
they  owned  the  property  themselves.  Only  that 
they  got  help  from  their  friends,  they  could  not  have 
paid  these  rents  at  all. 

9486.  Mr.  Neligan. — For  the  leased  lands,  do  you 
mean  ? — For  the  whole  of  the  lands. 

9487.  The  President. — That  would  be  altered  if  it 
Tvas  put  into  the  court  ? — It  would. 

9488.  Lord  Milltoim. — I understand,  Mr.  Carr,  that 
your  feeling  is  that  the  landlord  has  been  already  paid 
a considerable  sum  of  money  by  reason  of  his  having 
received  rent  for  so  many  years  ? — Yes. 

9489.  That  is  your  opinion,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

9490.  Well,  now,  suppose  you  lent  £2000  on  a 
mortgage  at  6 per  cent.,  if  you  were  to  get  the  6 per 
cent.' for  forty  or  fifty  years,  would  you  think  at  the 
end  of  that  time  that  you  were  not  entitled  to  the 
£2000  ? — I think  I would  have  been  paid  twice  over. 
As  a money-lender  myself — 

9491.  Oh,  you  are  a money-lender  ? — I am  not, 
unfortunately,  but  suppose  I was. 

9492.  I thought  you  meant  that  you  were  a money- 
lender ; if  you  were  I should  advise  you  not  to  allow 
that  idea  which  you  gave  expression  to  get  about  ? — 
If  I was  I would  not  be  coming  here  about  this  land. 
If  I were,  and  had  money  lent,  of  course  I would  be 
anxious  to  get  it. 

9493.  Don’t  you  think  you  would  have  a right  to 
get  it? — what  would  you  think  if  a man  said,  Here  I 
have  been  paying  you  interest  on  this  money,  I have 
been  paying  you  interest  exceeding  what  you  ought 
to  get,  I have  been  paying  you  6 per  cent,  when  you 
ought  only  to  have  got  5 per  cent,  or  4 per  cent.,  and 
I won’t  pay  you  back  the  money  I got  from  you  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  unfair. 

9494.  Well,  will  you  tell  me  what  is  the  difference 
between  that  case  and  the  case  of  the  landlord  who 
you  say  has  been  receiving  more  rent  than  he  ought  ? 
— The  farmer  has  been  working  all  his  life,  and  has 
been  giving  his  time  and  his  money  for  the  working 
of  the  farm,  and  has  been  losing  money,  and  he 
should  be  compensated  in  some  way  or  other.  I am 
anxious  to  sell  that  64  acres.  I did  not  offer  it 
publicly,  but  I have  privately,  and  I cannot  get  any- 
thing for  it.  The  landlord  expects  his  purchase 
money,  and  I cannot  get  anything  for  it. 

9495.  Your  investment  has  been  for  some  time  un- 
profitable to  you  ? — Yes. 

9496.  But  I cannot  understand  why  you  say  that 
you  have  a right  to  the  landlord’s  land  ? — I would 
compensate  him  according  to  law,  and  I would  reduce 
the  rent. 

9497.  But  you  would  not  reduce  the  £2000  that 
you  lent  on  mortgage  ? — I do  not  see  how  that  could 
be  done. 

9498.  And  I do  not  see  how  the  other  could  be 
done  ? — We  have  got  rents  reduced  already. 

9499.  That  is  another  matter ; but  you  never 
heard  any  one  say,  because  you  have  been  paying 
rent  in  the  past,  that  you  should  not  pay  rent  any 
longer  for  it  ? — When  the  rent  is  reduced,  and  the 
landlord  gets  a fair  rent,  I do  not  see  that  he  would 
have  any  reason  to  complain. 

9500.  That  is  a totally  different  proposition.  I 
was  only  anxious  to  understand  your  views  about 
how  the  payment  of  rent  for  so  many  years  could 
give  you  a claim  to  the  land  without  any  further 
rent? — I do  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  fair  value 
[°  l'le  landlord,  but  I think  in  such  a case  as  this  the 
lease  should  be  brought  into  court.  I should  be  as 
"■ell  entitled  to  get  the  rent  reduced  on-  it  as  in  the 
case  of  the  one  without  a lease. 

9501.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  the  lease  was  a beneficial 
pne,  should  the  landlord  have  an  opportunity  of 
increasing  the  year’s  purchase? — Of  course  that  is 
not  my  side  of  the  question.  I also  know  several 
places  where  the  rent  was  fixed  before  the  Commis- 
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9502.  Lord  Milltoum. — There  was  no  general  satis-  “ 
faction  with  the  way  that  the  sub-Commissioners 

fixed  the  rents  ? — No ; the  rents  were  too  high. 

9503.  Do  you  understand  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Land 'Commissioners  went  in  fixing  the 
rents  as  a rule? — That  is  not  easy  to  understand, 
though  I made  valuations  myself  and  gave  evidence, 
and  all  I can  say  is,  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  that 
always. 

9504.  Did  the  Court  generally  act  upon  your 
valuations  and  upon  your  evidence  ? — They  generally 
put  it  a little  higher  than  what  I stated,  but  I think 
it  was  very  fair  upon  the  whole. 

9505.  You  were  acting  for  the  tenant  ? — Yes. 

9506.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  you  would  be  willing  to  part  with  your  farm  ? — 

I did. 

9507.  You  said  that  you  offered  it  for  sale  ? — Yes. 

9508.  And  you  assume  that  you  have  as  great 
interest  in  the  farm  as  the  landlord  has  ? — Certainly. 

9509.  Well,  how  many  years’  purchase  would  you 
take  for  the  farm  ? — I do  not  know. 

9510.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  an  awkward  ques- 
tion ? — It  is ; I could  hardly  say  that. 

9511.  Mr.  Knipe. — Didn’t  you  offer  it  for  sale  ? — 

I did  private^,  not  publicly. 

9512.  Then  I think  you  might  be  able  to  answer 
that  question  ? — Do  you  want  an  answer  ? 

9513.  Not  if  you  do  not  wish  to  give  an  answer? 

- — Well,  I am  quite  willing  to  answer  it. 

9514.  You  made  all  the  improvements  upon  this 
farm  of  land  yourself  ? — Certainly. 

9515.  Did  the  landlord  lay  out  any  money  upon 
it? — I believe  at  one  time  he  gave  a little  for 
drainage. 

9516.  But  with  that  exception  you  made  all  the 
improvements  and  buildings  ? — Yes. 

9517.  And  showered  it  ? — Yes. 

9518.  And  fenced  it? — Yes. 

9519.  And  brought  it  up  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  is  at  present  ? — Yes ; there  is  not  a better 
fenced  farm  in  the  county  Down  than  it  is. 

9520.  Would  it  be  worth  ten  years’  purchase  ? — It 
would  be  worth  that  at  least. 

9521.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  for  the  tenant 
right  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

9522.  You  would  not  be  willing  to  take  ten  years’ 
purchase? — I should  get  more,  but  I probably  will 
have  to  sell  it  for  what  I can  get. 

9523.  Have  there  been  many  farms  sold  in  your 
place  lately  ? — Not  lately. 

9524.  Has  the  value  of  tenant  right  gone  down  ? — 

Yes. 

9525.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  has  it 
gone  down ? — Very  much;  farms  sold  at  £12  and 
£15  an  acre,  and  I don’t  believe  that  you  could  get 
more  than  £5  an  acre  for  them  now. 

9526.  Is  this  state  of  affairs  general  all  over  your 
part  of  the  country  ? — It  is  a general  state  of  affairs 
in  my  part  of  the  country. 

9527.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  that  state  of  affairs  caused 
by  the  low  prices  of  produce? — The  depression  of 
business  of  all  sorts. 

9528.  By  foreign  competition  ? — Aud  all  these 
things  combined  have  caused  the  state  of  affairs 
which  exists. 

9529.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  buy  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes  ; they  would  buy,  but  at  very 
low  prices.  From  what  I tell  you  about  these  farms 
being  given  up  to  the  landlords,  you  will  see  that  the 
tenants  are  not  anxious  to  get  the  lands,  the  same 
as  they  were  formerly.  They  are  not  so  anxious 
about  that  matter  now  as  they  were  previously  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

9530.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  land 
lords  to  sell  ? — I do  not  think  there  is,  unless  they 
were  compelled  to  sell. 

9531.  And  in  your  opinion  it  would  be  an  advan- 
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tage  that  they  should  be  made — that  there  should  be 
a compulsory  sale  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

9532.  That  is  where  a number  of  the  tenants 
would  buy — where  a majority  of  the  tenants  on  the 
property  would  buy  ? — I would  compel  the  landlord 
to  sell. 

9533.  And  where  the  landlord  was  willing  to  sell, 
would  you  compel  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

9534.  And  would  you  establish  a court  to  fix  the 
price  between  them  ? — Yes. 

9535.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  that  the  Land  Com- 
mission does  not  always  command  confidence  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  ? — Well,  fairly  well. 

9536.  Supposing  you  established  a tribunal  to  fix 


the  rate  of  purchase  which  failed  to  give  satisfaction, 
could  you  compel  them  1 — I do  not  know. 

9537.  Mr.  Knipe.  — Without  the  State  inter- 
fering, you  do  not  apprehend  that  the  landlords 
would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — The  landlords,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  willing  to  sell  unless  they  are  com- 
pelled. 

9538.  In  other  words,  do  you  think  they  will  not 
sell  on  fair  terms  ? — No. 

9539.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  the 
tenant  would  hold  to  this  agreement  if  he  found 
that  the  prices  rose  higher  than  he  was  expecting  ?— 
I suppose  it  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he  would 
do  so. 


John  Davidson,  of  Ballycarry,  Co.  Antrim,  examined. 


9540.  The  President. — Mr.  Davidson,  I believe 
you  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

9541.  Where  do  you  hold  ? — At  Blackhill,  Bally- 
curry. 

9542.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — My  father 
holds  68  statute  acres. 

9543.  Under  what  terms  ? — Under  fee  farm  grant. 

9544.  Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  nature  of  this 
grant  ? We  need  not  go  back  very  far.  It  was 
made  in  1878  ? — Yes. 

9545.  What  was  the  rental? — The  rent  is  £76 
now.  That  is  the  present  rent.  It  was  £54,  Is. 
before  the  lease  was  taken. 

9546.  Was  your  rent  raised  at  ’78  when  the  lease 
was  made  ? — Yes. 

9547.  Was  that  made  by  yourself  or  your  father  ? 
— My  father. 

9548.  Why  did  he  agree  to  that  ? — He  was  served 
with  a notice  to  quit,  and  threatened  to  be  put  out  of 
his  property  if  he  did  not  agree  to  it. 

9549.  Then  what  you  mean  is  that  it  was  forced 
upon  him,  and  that  he  had  to  take  it  whether  he 
liked  or  not  ? — Yes. 

9550.  Was  he  in  arrears  of  rent  ? — No;  he  was  not 
in  arrears.  I have  a copy  of  the  notice  to  quit  here. 

9551.  Lord  Milllown. — What  is  the  poor-law 
valuation. — £54. 

9552.  The  poor-law  valuation  is  the  same  as  the 
old  rent  ? — Yes. 

9553.  The  President. — Did  you  ever  apply  to  the 
court  to  have  this  lease  broken  ? — Yes. 

9554.  You  applied  to  the  Land  Court? — Yes. 

9555.  Was  it  before  the  Land  Commission  Court  ? 
— Counsel’s  opinion  was  that  he  did  not  come  within 
the  Act  of  ’81. 

9556.  You  took  the  opinion  of  counsel  on  the 
subject? — Yes. 

9557.  And  counsel  said  that  it  could  not  be 
brought  within  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

9558.  Why  was  that? — He  said  it  was  on  account 
of  its  being  a fee  farm  grant. 

9559.  The  President. — Of  course  what  you  would 
wish  is  to  come  under  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — Yes. 

9560.  That  would  be  probably  your  immediate 
wish  ; would  you  say  that  you  would  wish  to  become 
purchaser  ? — Yes. 

9561.  On  fair  terms  ? — Yes. 

9562.  What  would  you  consider  fair  terms  ? — I 
would  consider  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  purchase  on 
the  fair  rent  would  be  a fair  tiling  to  give. 

9563.  You  see  that  would  reduce  it  again  consider- 
ably ? — It  would. 

9564.  And  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  land- 
lord ? — I suppose  so. 

9565.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  consider  £54  a fair 
rent  ? — No  ; we  consider  the  rent  too  high. 

9566.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  consider  the  £54  too 
high  ? — Yes. 

9567.  Lord  Milltmv. — How  many  years  had  it 
been  paid  that  £54  ? — Well.  I am  not  exactly  cer- 
tain, but  I have  the  receipts  here. 

9568.  Has  it  been  paid  for  thirty  or  forty  years  ? — 
Yes. 


9569.  Or  more  than  that  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

9570.  Then  let  us  say  forty  years  in  round  num- 
bers ? — Yes. 

9571.  And  now  you  say  it  is  not  a fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

9572.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  tenant  right  gone  down  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

9573.  Have  there  been  any  farms  sold  lately  there  ? 
— There  have  been  some  farms,  but  they  have  not 
been  purchased. 

957 4.  What  is  the  cause  of  it  ? — I suppose  it  is 
the  low  prices  of  produce. 

9575.  Are  people  anxious  to  purchase  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — On  the  judicial  rents;  there  have 
been  a few  instances  of  that. 

9576.  Would  they  make  the  judicial  rents  the 
basis  on  which  they  would  purchase  ? — They  consider 
the  judicial  rents  too  high  in  many  cases,  no  doubt. 

9577.  The  rents  fixed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
you  consider  to  be  too  high  ? — Yes,  we  consider  them 
to  be  too  high. 

9578.  Would  you  agree  to  leave  the  prices  to  a 
court  established  to  act  between  landlord  and  tenant 
in  this  matter  ?— Yes. 

9579.  Would  you  do  the  same  thing  if  it  was  for 
fifteen  years  ? — Yes. 

9580.  And  pay  what  the  court  said  was  a fair 
price  ? — Yes. 

9581.  And  that  is  the  feeling  of  the  tenant  farmers 
in  your  locality  ? — Yes ; in  my  opinion  that  is  their 
feeling. 

9582.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  farms  are  all  granted  in 
fee-farm  ? — Yes. 

9583.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  rents  being  fairly 
paid  in  your  district  ? — Yes ; they  are  being  fairly  paid; 
in  some  cases  perhaps  the  tenants  are  a Uttle  behind, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  rent  that  they  have  to  pay. 

9584.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  aware  that  the  land- 
lords have  in  any  case  given  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I am  not  aware  of  that. 

9585.  As  a rule  they  have  not  done  it  ? — No. 

9586.  No  matter  whether  the  rents  were  high  or 
low  ? — No  matter. 

9587.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  were  fifteen  fee -farm 
grants  executed  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

9588.  The  holdings  were  changed  from  leases  to 
grants  in  fee-farm  ? — Yes. 

9589.  And  the  rent  was  raised  from  £379  under 
the  leases  to  £536  ? — Yes. 

9590.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  a lease  in  per- 
petuity ; it  gives  them  an  estate  in  fee  reserving  a 
rent  ? — That  was  under  the  lease.  I wanted  to  get 
away.  It  was  an  evasion  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

9591.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  all  these  cases  in  which 
the  leases  were  changed  to  perpetuities,  were  notices 
served  ? — Yes  ; they  were  tenants  from  year  to  year. 
There  were  none  of  them  leaseholders. 

9592.  None  ?— No  ; none. 

9593.  Then  they  were  changed  from  tenancies  from 
year  to  year  to  fee-farm  grants  ? — Yes. 

9594.  And  notices  to  quit  had  been  served  in  all 
cases  ? — Y'es. 

9595.  Lord  Milltoum. — Was  this  an  estate  pur- 
chased under  the  Landed  Estates  Court  ? — Yes. 
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9596.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a land 
a»ent,  Mr.  M'Neill  ? — Yes,  and  I have  also  a property 
of  my  own. 

9597.  What  is  the  rental  of  the  estates  ? — A little 
over  £30,000  a year,  and  about  1600  or  1700 
holdings. 

9598.  Sir  James  Caird. — All  in  this  county  ? — In 
the  county  Antrim.  There  is  a small  estate  of  mine 
in  the  county  Derry. 

9599.  The  President. — I will  ask  you  first  of  all  to 
take  whatever  course  you  wish  in  making  your 
statement  to  us  ? — I would  prefer  to  answer 
questions. 

9600.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I have  sold  a good  deal  under  it 
as  agent. 

9601.  What  sort  of  terms  did  you  sell  on  ? — I sold 
a property  belonging  to  my  cousin  on  twenty  years 
of  the  judicial  rent. 

9602.  Mr.  Ndigan. — The  entire  of  it  ? — I think 
there  are  about  six  farms  for  reasons  that  he  could 
not  get  sold. 

9603.  They  are  practically  all  sold  ? — Yes. 

9604.  The  President. — Was  this  sale  at  the  wish  of 
the  tenants  ? — The  landlord  and  myself  had  an  inter- 
view, and  proposed  twenty-two  years’  purchase,  and 
after  a little  they  agreed  to  give  twenty  years’ 
purchase. 

9605.  No  doubt  the  landlord  will  be  considerably 
a loser  in  the  way  of  income  ? — Undoubtedly  ; I can 
give  you  the  result  of  that  sale  if  you  wish. 

9606.  If  you  please  ? — Would  you  care  to  have 
the  lands  sold  under  the  Act  of  ’81  ? 


9607.  Yes,  but  we  might  go  into  the  property  first 
that  you  have  just  sold;  we  can  go  into  the  other 
property  afterwards. — On  my  cousin’s  estate  I sold  at 
Craigs  sixty-one  farms  and  at  Dreen  eighteen.  That  is 
two  townlands.  Seven  of  the  holdings  in  Craigs  were 
upon  the  old  rents,  and  the  others  were  upon  the 
judicial  rents.  In  Dreen  Case  fifteen  were  on  the 
judicial  rents,  and  three  on  the  old  rents. 

9608.  Was  it  that  they  did  not  apply  for  judicial 
rents  ? — One  is  the  holding  that  I hold  myself. 

9609.  You  say  you  sold  that  at  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase?— Yes,  twenty  years. 

9610.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  any  of  the 
tenants  to  consent  to  the  purchase  ? — Not  the  least. 

9611.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  with  reference  to  your 
own  ?— My  own  was  on  my  own  valuation.  It  was 
rather  a high  one  at  the  time. 

9612.  And  you  got  twenty  years? — Yes;  we  just  got 
a payment  from  the  Land  Commission  last  week ; 
the  sale  altogether  came  to — in  Craigs  £27,647,  10s. 
and  in  Dreen  £6510  odd.  The  old  rental  of  the  fifty- 
four  farms  sold  in  Craigs  was  £1243,  and  the  judicial 
rents  £1010,  which  was  a reduction  of  18-7  on  the 
old  rents;  the  purchase-money  coming  to  £20,212. 
Under  the  old  rents  the  sale  in  Craigs  came  to  £7435, 
winch  would  bring  the  total  up  in  Craigs  to  the 
±-/,600  that  I have  mentioned.  In  Dreen  the  sale  of 
judicial  rents  amounted  to  £5654,  and  of  the  three 
£6500 ntS  t0  ^56,  which  would  bring  it  up  to 

9613.  That  makes  it  up  in  Craigs  to  £27,600 ?— ' Yes ; 
a ittle  more  than  that : that  gives  the  tenants  on 

leir  own  judicial  rents  to  have  to  pay'  instalments 
now  to  the  Government  35  per  cent,  below  their  old 

nts,  and  these  old  rents  have  been  paid  regularly 

•or  twenty-five  years. 

9614.  How  much  were  the  judicial  rents  reduced  ? 
—twenty  per  cent. 

Milltown. — What  is  the  difference  be- 

e®n ? instalments  that  they  mil  have  to  pay  and 
«ie  juffioal  rent  ? Twenty  per  cent, 
said  ti  ,r  J.ames  Caird. — As  I understand  you,  you 
•>k  at tlie  instalments  paid  to  the  Government  are 

per  cent,  below  the  old  rent  ?— Yes. 


9617.  The  amount  that  they  were  paying  up  to  the 
sale? — No,  the  difference  is  this,  that  the  judicial 
rents  reduced  the  tenants  18  per  cent. 

9618.  The  President. — Didn’t  they  all  buy  on  twenty 
years’  purchase  ? — Yes,  which  makes  it  up  to  35  per- 
cent. on  the  old  rent. 

9619.  How  many  years’  purchase  on  the  old  rent  ? 
— -I  have  not  calculated  that. 

9620.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  old  rents  were  reduced 
by  a judicial  lease,  and  the  sales  were  on  the  judicial 
rents,  and  you  take  the  reduction  made  under  the 
judicial  rents,  and  add  that  to  the  reductions  that 
they  got  in  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

9621.  And  the  two  together  make,  how  much  do 
you  say? — 35  per  cent,  on  the  old  rents. 

9622.  And  the  old  rents  got  fewer  years  ? — Twenty- 
years’  purchase  on  the  old  rents  is  just  one-fifth  less  ; 
for  instance,  the  three  old  rents  that  were  sold  came  to 
£7435 — that  is  twenty  years’ purchase  on  £371.  Now, 
in  my  own  case,  the  instalments  that  I have  to  pay' 
will  be  20  per  cent,  less  than  I paid  to  my  cousin. 

9623.  The  President. — If  you  all  sold  at  the  same 
years’  purchase  I thought  you  got  the  same? — 
No,  because  I got  no  judicial  reduction  ; the  only 
reduction  that  I got  was  the  advantage  of  borx-owing 
the  money  from  the  Government  at  4 per  cent. 

9624.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  judicial  rents  cut  IS  per 
cent,  off? — Yes. 

9625.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  judicial  rents  were 
18  per  cent,  below  the  old  rents  ? — Yes. 

9626.  Suppose  now  we  take  your  particular  one, 
which  is  £1243,  the  judicial  rent  is  £1010  ? — Yes. 

9627.  It  was  reduced  from  £1243’  to  £1010  ?— 
Yes. 

9628.  And  the  years’  purchase  left  a reduction  of 
35  per  cent,  on  the  future  instalments  ? — Yes,  on  the 
£1010 — no,  I am  wrong,  but  the  35  per  cent,  would 
be  on  the  £1243.  If  you  take  the  difference  of  the 
percentage  between  the  old  rent  and  the  judicial  rent, 
add  to  this  the  reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  the 
£1010,  the  judicial  rents,  the  aggregate  reduction  on 
the  £1243  old  rents  would  be  35  per  cent.  The  real 
difference  as  regards  the  tenant  is,  that  he  is  now 
getting  35  per  cent,  less  to  pay'  of  rent  upon  the 
estate  than  before  his  judicial  rent  was  fixed. 

9629.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  do  the  land- 
lords lose  upon  that  ? — what  would  be  his  loss  ? How 
much  net  rent  had  he  out  of  this,  taking  off  the 
expenses  of  management  and  every  other  outlay  upon 
the  estate  ? — I have  not  got  a return  of  that.  That 
would  be  a very  large  return,  because  we  were  in  the 
habit  of  helping  tenants  to  improve  before  the  passing 
of  the  Act. 

9630.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  the 
landlord’s  loss  was  ? — That  would  undoubtedly  de- 
pend upon  how  he  reinvests  it;  but,  if  he  could 
invest  it  at  5 per  cent.,  he  won’t  lose  much. 

9631.  He  won’t  get  5 per  cent  ? — I do  not  suppose 
he  will : undoubtedly  the  landlord  lost  considerably 
by  these  transactions. 

9632.  The  tenant  is  an  immense  gainer  ? — Yes,  and 
knows  it. 

9633.  The  President. — What  is  the  inducement  to  sell 
at  twenty  years  ? — The  inducement,  so  far  as  I know, 
is  to  despair  of  what  may  come : I know  it  was  in  tin- 
present  case.  Not  as  regards  the  tenants  in  these 
eases ; we  have  had  no  trouble  with  them,  and  never 
had  any  ill-feeling  to  speak  of. 

9634.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  fact,  it  is  a panic  sale  ? — It 
amounts  to  that,  and  a feeling  that  he  is  not  the  land- 
lord. The  landlord,  to  my  experience,  cannot  take 
any  interest  in  his  property — he  cannot  interfere  : so 
long  as  rent  is  paid,  he  can  do  nothing. 

9635.  Does  this  cousin  of  yours  reside  there  ? — He 
does. 

9636.  Does  he  intend  to  keep  his  demesne  ? — He 
lives  within  two  miles  of  Belfast. 
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9637.  Supposing  there  was  a compulsory  sale  on 
fair  terms,  do  you  think  the  landlords  would  object  ? 
— I think  they  would  object  to  compulsory  sale  with 
the  experience  we  have  of  the  compulsory  revision  of 
rents,  which  have  been  unsatisfactory  to  both  land- 
lords and  tenants. 

9638.  Unsatisfactory  to  the  landlords  because  they 
would  not  get  fair  terms  ? — It  has  been  reduced  to 
this,  that  no  one  would  buy  except  the  tenant  in 
occupation.  He  cannot  sell  it  to  any  one  else.  If 
he  wants  to  get  out  of  it  he  must  sell  it  at  any 
terms. 

9639.  If  the  tenants  gave  a fair  price,  he  would  not 
object  to  cease  being  proprietor  ? — Not  if  he  got  a 
fair  price ; but  the  thing  is,  who  is  to  determine  what 
is  a fair  price.  In  the  county  Antrim,  I believe,  if 
the  tenants  thought  the  last  word  had  been  said,  that 
the  present  terms  of  purchasing  were  the  lowest,  they 
would  have  purchased  faster  than  the  money  would 
have  been  forthcoming. 

9640.  At  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

9641.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  landlords  willing 
sellers  ? — A great  portion  of  them. 

9642.  Would  they  object,  do  you  suppose,  to  a 
competent  tribunal  fixing  the  prices  in  the  same  way 
that  they  fixed  the  fair  rents  ? — From  the  experience 
we  had  had,  I do  not  think  we  could  have  any  con- 
fidence in  them. 

9643.  And  you  do  not  think  they  would  be  disposed 
to  submit  to  that  ? — I do  not.  If  you  allow  me,  I 
will  give  you  an  instance  of  the  way  the  tribunals 
have  been  working, — one  that  came  under  my  own 
observation.  On  one  of  the  estates  for  which  I am 
agent,  they  sat  in  October  1883,  and  reduced  the  rents 
of  the  fanners  then  before  them  39  per  cent.  Another 
Commission  sat  on  the  same  estate,  and  on  farms  that 
dovetailed  into  the  ones  we  had  decided  reduced  the 
rents  21  per  cent. 

9644.  Mr.  Ndigan. — Two  Commissions  on  the  one 
estate  ? 

9645.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  this  estate  ? 
— I was  agent  for  it. 

9646.  Were  they  smaller  in  character  ? — It  was  the 
same  estate. 

9647.  But  it  might  be  different  parts  of  it  ? — The 
farms  were  dovetailed  into  each  other. 

9648.  Considering  your  experience,  would  you  say 
that  they  were  farms  of  a similar  quality  and  in  the 
same  condition  ?— Yes ; and  in  the  same  locality  the 
Commission  reduced  rents  on  one  estate  39  per  cent., 
and  on  another  27£  per  cent.  That  was  the  same 
Commission  that  sat  in  October  1883 ; and  a different 
Commission  in  March  1884  reduced  the  rents  on  these 
estates  21  and  10£  per  cent.  That  last  estate  which 
I am  telling  you  about  is  the  estate  of  my  cousin  in 
another  part  of  the  country.  The  other  estate  was 
that  of  General  White. 

9649.  In  the  two  which  you  have  given  us  last, 
was  the  soil  very  much  alike  ? — They  were  perfectly 
the  same  class  of  holding. 

9650.  The  President. — Which  of  the  two  fixings 
did  you  think  was  the  fairest — the  one  that  reduced 
the  rents  the  lowest? — So  far  as  General  White’s 
estate  was  concerned,  the  rents  were  not  fixed  by 
him.  I know  the  rents  have  been  paid  for  over  forty 
years,  and  one  must  have  been  a great  deal  too  high 
or  the  other  a great  deal  too  low.  At  all  events,  the 
consequence  is  that  the  tenants  are  dissatisfied.  The 
rents  before  as  between  tenant  and  tenant  were  equal. 

9651.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  evident  that  a gross 
injustice  has  been  perpetrated  upon  some  party? — 
Undoubtedly,  as  regards  my  own  little  property  in 
the  county  Derry  which  I mentioned ; that  property 
in  1815  was  all  under  lease,  and  had  been  leased 
during  the  war,  and  consequently  was  brought  high. 
It  was  in  the  possession  of  my  great-granduncle,  and 
after  the  peace  he  reduced  them  25  per  cent.,  and 
my  grandfather,  and  then  my  father  and  myself,  held 
them,  and  the  rents  were  never  raised  during  all 
that  period.  There  was  no  arrear,  and  the  Commis- 


sioners reduced  the  rent  of  the  property  by  27  per 
cent. 

9652.  You  allowed  them  to  run  out  ? — The  lease 
ran  out  a long  time  before  I knew  the  property— -the 
rents  were  never  changed.  I pointed  out  this  to 
the  Commissioners,  that  my  granduncle  reduced  them 
25  per  cent.,  and  that  they  were  never  raised  one 
shilling  beyond  that,  except  that  a tythe  rent  charge 
was  originally  added  on,  but  the  Commissioners 
reduced  it  27  per  cent. 

9653.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  did  they  reduce  it? 
— I think  that  that  must  have  been  in  ’82.  I have 
not  got  the  date. 

9654.  And  the  tenants  had  been  paying  the  same 
rent  since  1818  ? — Yes. 

9655.  That  was  from  1818  to  1882? — Yes;  I 
think  that  was  the  date  when  the  Commission  sat. 

9656.  Without  any  complaint  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  or  any  arrears  ? — Yes. 

9657.  And  the  rents  were  reduced  27  per  cent  ?— 
Yes ; when  I say  that  there  were  no  arrears  I should 
explain  that  when  I took  the  management  of  the 
property  after  the  famine  of  ’46  there  were  some 
arrears  on  the  property,  but  in  order  to  clear  the 
property  off  I took  the  management  for  my  father, 
I gave  a discount  to  wipe  them  out.  That  was  the 
only  arrear. 

9658.  Lord  Milltown. — But  it  is  now  true  that 
they  are  reducing  rents  10  or  14  per  cent,  more  than 
they  did  in  ’82 — then  they  would  be  reducing  the 
rents  by  38  or  48  per  cent.  ? — I think  it  is  possible, 
but  I have  not  been  lately  before  the  Commis- 
sioners. 

9659.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  you  bring  any  ap- 
peals ? — Yes ; I appealed  in  all  the  cases. 

9660.  What  was  the  result  ? — The  most  extraordi- 
ordinary  one  from  the  Judge.  He  said  they  had 
considered  these  cases,  and  that  they  might  increase 
the  rents  in  some  cases  and  decrease  them  in  others, 
and  that  they  would  strike  a line  and  leave  them  as 
they  were. 

9661.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  the  official  valuator  of 
the  tribunal  examined? — Not  that  I know  of. 

9662.  Was  any  valuer  examined  ? — I believe  they 
had  their  own  official  valuer,  but  they  did  not  allow 
us  to  examine  him. 

9663.  So  you  do  not  know  on  what  evidence  they 
acted  ? — Except  the  evidence  that  the  tenants 
gave. 

9664.  And  you  do  not  know  what  influenced  the 
Commissioners  in  giving  their  decision  ? — No. 

9665.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  they  send  a man  to 
look  at  the  land  ? — I don’t  know. 

9666.  The  result  is  at  all  events  that  you  have  not 
much  confidence  in  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Commis- 
sioners ? — I would  just  like  to  say  that  as  regards  the 
Sub-Commissioners — though  I have  to  do  that  here 
— the  Chairman  is  a most  courteous  gentleman  and 
righteous  judge,  but  his  colleagues — how  can  a man 
weigh  evidence  of  the  value  of  land  who  is  a broken- 
down  shopkeeper  ? In  my  own  case  that  was  so. 

9667.  And  had  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
management  of  a farm  at  all? — Nothing  whatever; 
he  is  a gentleman  called  Meek. 

9668.  The  President. — Did  you  accept  their  valua- 
tion for  the  twenty  years’  purchase  ? — We  could  not 
do  anything  else. 

9669.  Do  you  think  there  has  been  much  falling 
off  in  the  value  of  land  and  a difficulty  in  paying?— 
Judging  by  the  tenant  right,  I don’t  think  there  has 
been  very  much.  I can  give  you  a list  of  all  the 
farms  that  have  been  sold  since  ’81 . 

9670.  I should  like  to  have  that. — There  were 
fifty-five  cases  in  my  own  office.  I suppose  you  are 
aware  that  under  the  Land  Act  the  tenant  who 
wishes  to  sell  his  farm  has  to  serve  the  landlord  or 
his  agent  with  a notice  stating  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  sell  after  a certain  period.  This  list  is  taken  from 
these  notices,  and  this  is  the  tenant’s  information. 
Upon  these  fifty-five  cases  the  price  of  tenant  right 
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on  the  different  estates  differed  a little,  but  take  it  all 
over  there  has  been  fourteen  years’  purchase. 

9671.  Mr.  Ndigan. — In  wliat  years  ? — From  ’81 
up  to  the  present  time. 

9672.  Is  it  lower  in  the  most  recent  year  than  in 
the  others  ?— I think  not. 

9673.  Are  they  arranged  by  date  ? — They  are  not 
dated. 

9674.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  fourteen 
years  of  the  landlord’s  rent?  — Yes;  the  whole 
amount  of  the  rental  sold  amounted  to  £1011,  and 
the  actual  money  paid  by  the  incoming  tenaut  was 
£14,083. 

9675.  Has  there  been  any  falling  off  in  the  last 
year? — I do  not  think  there  have  been  any  sales 
during  the  last  year ; the  rental  sold  was  £1011,  and 
the  amount  of  tenant  right  paid  £14,083.  I will  not 
say  there  was  not  any  sold  last  year,  but  there  were 
none  on  mine.  I have  two  or  three  at  the  present 
moment  pending. 

9676.  Lord  MUltown. — What  sort  of  veto  has  the 
landlord  got  ? — Next  to  none. 

9677.  Unless  he  could  prove  the  man  to  be  of  bad 
character  ? — Yes ; and  although  we  would  not  take 
a man  who  was  proposed  for  a tenant,  it  is  a dangerous 
thing  to  say  that  you  object  to  a man  on  account  of 
his  character.  I have  objected  to  two  or  three  on 
other  grounds,  but  I did  not  succeed  in  having  them 
refused  by  the  Sub-Commissioners. 

9678.  Is  it  only  upon  the  grounds  of  his  character 
that  you  can  veto.  You  do  not  inquire  into  their 
solvency  ?— I think  if  I could  prove  that  a man  had 
been  insolvent  before,  I have  that  kind  of  confidence 
in  a Commission  that  they  would  hardly  force  me  to 
take  a notorious  bankrupt,  but  I never  had  a case  of 
that  kind.  * 

9679.  Is  there  any  improvement  in  the  Act  that 
you  can  suggest  ? — Do  you  mean  with  regard  to  sell- 
ing. 

9680.  With  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act.  Is  there 
anything  that  you  could  suggest  that  would  facilitate 
its  working  ? — It  appears  to  me  that  the  Act  was  so 
wonderfully  advantageous  to  the  tenants  that  I cannot 
conceive  that  anything  could  be  better  for  them.  On 
the  estate  of  Mr.  Montgomery,  half  of  it  fell  out  of 
lease  some  years  ago,  and  was  let  upon  another  lease. 
The  other  half  fell  out  of  lease  last  year.  I wanted 
to  arrange  with  the  tenants  for  a new  rent,  and  we 
did  arrange,  and  they  paid  twenty  years’  purchase 
upon  these  rents,  and  I sold  to  them  at  twenty  years’ 
purchase.  There  was  a man  who  holds  a lease  for  his 
own  life,  and  I offered  to  sell  him  his  holding  on  the 
same  terms  that  I sold  to  the  others,  and  he  said  to 
me,  “ Yes,  it  is  very  good ; it  is  excellent  good  terms ; 
we  could  get  so  much  reduction  on  my  present  rent, 
but  I will  wait ; I expect  to  get  better  terms  by  and 
by.”  He  told  me  so  to  my  face,  and  I am  certain,  if 
the  tenants  were  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  last  word 
had  been  said  about  this,  that  they  would  purchase 
quite  fast  enough  for  the  good  of  the  country,  and 
peasant  proprietors  would  be  plenty  enough  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  I am  not  an  advocate  for  large 
farms,  but  I think  to  sell  all  over  the  country  and 
make  proprietors  of  some  of  the  small  tenants  would 
be  a very  bad  thing,  and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  worst 
things  under  the  Land  Act  that  it  is  impossible  to 
condense  these  small  farms.  For  thirty  years’  previous 
to  this  Land  Act  I tried  to  get  farms  together  in 
such  a way  that  a farm  could  give  employment  to  two 
horses,  but  I never  cared  for  more  than  that. 

9681.  You  think  in  some  holdings  there  was  a 
tendency  to  subdivision  ? — That  under  any  circum- 
stances would  have  to  be  looked  after. 

9682.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Who  would  look  after  it  ? — 
r or  the  forty-nine  years  there  would  be  no  oppor- 
umty  of  doing  it.  During  the  payment  of  the 
epayments  of  the  loan  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 

sub-let.  J 

9683.  Who  is  to  prevent  them  ? — If  the  Commission 
d not  look  after  that,  no  one  could. 


9684.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  consider  Oct.  29,  issi 
the  extent  of  arable  land  that  two  horses  would  be  ~~ 
sufficient  for  ? — Well,  that  is  a question  with  reference  M‘NeLU. 

to  which  I might  give  a misleading  answer. 

9685.  You  say  that  the  farms  should  be  large 
enough  to  give  employment  to  two  horses  ? — I think 
that  a pair  of  horses  can  plough  fifty  statute  acres  in 
the  year,  and  that  would  be  about  100  or  120 
acres. 

9686.  The  President . — You  would  not  have  farms 
less  than  that  ? — I would  not  say  that,  but  I would 
not  be  inclined  to  have  any  farms  sold  where  the 
judicial  rent  was  not  £20  a year — that  is  going  as 
low  as  in  my  judgment  one  ought  to  go. 

9687.  Lord  MUltovm. — What  would  you  do  with 
the  small  farms  ? — I think,  if  things  remained  as  they 
are,  they  would  be  gradually  absorbed  by  their  neigh- 
bours. 

9688.  But  under  the  present  circumstances  ? — I 
cannot  say. 

9689.  It  would  be  very  disagreeable  to  the  land- 
lords to  have  small  ones  ? — Undoubtedly  the  object  of 
the  landlord  would  be  to  sell  if  he  wanted  to  sell. 

Any  difficulty  we  have  to  deal  with  would  be  the 
residue  of  the  estate.  After  selling  that  property 
there  is  still  a considerable  portion  unsaleable,  and 
there  is  the  ownership  of  bogs  and  plantings  and 
things  of  that  sort.  In  these  cases  a separate  convey- 
ance has  been  made  to  each  individual  tenant. 

9690.  Do  you  find  the  fifth  deposit  injurious  to  the 
landlord  ? — I think  it  would  be  a hardship  to  the 
landlord  if  he  was  not  a man  of  good  means.  My 
cousin  is  a rich  man,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  there  are 
cases  in  which  it  would  be  a very  serious  loss  of 
income. 

9691.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  security  enough 
to  the  Government  without  it? — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt  about  it.  Allow  me  to  say  that  I am 
confining  my  statement  entirely' to  the  county  that  I 
know  of ; I have  very  little  experience  out  of  the 
county  Antrim — I have  no  experience  outside  of  my 
own  county. 

9692.  Is  there  anything  more  about  the  question  of 
purchase  that  you  would  like  to  say  to  us  ? — I do  not 
think  there  is.  I think  there  might  be  a simple 
mode.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  and 
annoyance  getting  these  sales  passed  through  the 
Land  Commission  Court.  I think  if  they  adopted  a 
new  rule  which  I heard  of  a few  days  ago  it  would  be 
well.  I sent  up  a signed  application  from  both  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  Mr.  Thomas  Montgomery,  and 
got  a notification  from  the  Land  Commission  which 
caused  me  to  have  three  affidavits  made  the  other  day 
for  the  tenants  to  sign,  showing  that  they  had  signed 
the  previous  application,  and  these  things  cannot  be 
done  without  costs. 

9693.  You  think  things  should  be  more  simplified  ? 

— I think  that  once  the  sale  was  agreed  upon  there 
might  be  some  more  simple  manner  hit  upon.  They 
are  not  satisfied  in  having  the  title  sent  up  once,  but 
they  must  have  it  sent  up  every  time,  although  selling 
under  the  same  title.  My  cousin  sold  under  the  Act 
of  ’81  a portion  of  his  estate,  and  sent  up  his  title.  It 
was  examined,  and  the  sale  was  made,  and  in  ’85 
he  had  to  send  it  up  again. 

9694.  Do  you  know  whether  the  counsel  who 
advises  there  is  paid  a salary? — I don’t  know  any- 
thing about  that. 

9695.  Mr.  Hodder  (secretary).  — Counsel  who 
examine  these  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  are  paid 
by  salary. 

9696.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  your  cousin’s  property? — The  tenants  seem 
very  willing  to  buy. 

9697.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  they  give  ? 

There  were  thirty-six  holdings  sold  under  the  Act  of 
’81.  The  old  rents  of  these  were  £1112 — there  was 
no  judicial  lease.  We  sold  upon  the  old  rent;  the 
reason  was  that  we  were  trying  to  arrange  with  the 
tenants.  Instead  of  going  into  court,  we  arranged 
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Oct.  29, 1886.  this,  and  the  purchase-money  was  nineteen  and  four- 
FdmondT  fifths  years’  purchase. 

M ‘Neill.  9698.  Close  upon  twenty  years  ? — Yes,  close  upon 

that. 

9699.  And  that  quarter  that  they  pay,  have  you 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  borrowed  ? — Yes ; 
in  a good  many  cases  the  quarter  was  lent  by  the 
landlord  ; in  some  cases  that  was  paid  down  in  cash 
entirely,  and  where  it  was  not  it  was  lent  by  the 
landlord. 

9700.  Not  by  money-lenders  1 — In  any  case  where 
it  was  not  paid  in  cash  my  cousin  lent  it  himself  at 
4 per  cent.  One  quarter  had  to  remain  as  security 
with  the  Commission. 

9701.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  lent  the  quarter? — 
Yes ; and  charged  4 per  cent,  upon  that.  In  some 
cases  the  tenants  paid  this.  In  the  thirteen  cases  in 
one  townland  five  paid  this,  six  of  these  thirteen 
borrowed  money  from  the  landlord.  In  the  eleven 
on  another  townland  eight  paid  cash  down,  and  three 
borrowed  money  from  the  landlord.  In  the  nine  on 
another  townland  four  paid  this  and  three  borrowed 
money  from  the  landlord.  There  were  two  other 
cases  belonging  to  a gentleman  named  Montgomery 
whose  purchase  was  not  complete,  and  they  got  it 
changed  from  the  Act  of  ’81  to  the  Act  of  ’85 ; it  had 
not  been  completed,  and  they  applied  to  me  to  know 
if  I had  any  objection  to  their  getting  the  same  rate 
of  interest. 

9702.  It  is  the  same  to  the  landlord,  but  I suppose 
it  is  a hardship  to  the  tenant  who  did  not  wait  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  of  ’85? — It  is  in  one  way. 
Of  course,  they  have  a longer  time  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments, and  a less  annual  sum  to  pay;  but  in  the 
other  cases  they  pay  a higher  rate,  and  run  out  sooner. 

9703.  I suppose  they  were  prepared? — A good 
many  of  them  have  money  invested  ; a good  many  of 
the  tenants  with  whom  I had  had  to  do  are  very 
well  off. 

9704.  I forget  if  I asked  you  if  there  is  more  diffi- 
culty now  in  paying  rent  during  the  last  two  years 
— in  paying  the  judicial  rent  ? Did  you  get  the  rents 
regularly? — Yes  ; the  year  ’79  was  a very  bad  year  ; 
but  I may  say  that  on  the  £30,000,  up  to  ’79,  I had 
not  .£150  arrear  on  an  average. 

9705.  Have  you  any  arrears  now  ? — Yes,  I have 
some  now ; but  it  was  principally  in  ’79. 

9706.  Have  you  given  any  abatements  ? — Not  since 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed;  in  fact,  I have  not  been 
asked. 

9707.  Lord  Milltown. — On  that  point,  Mr.  M ‘Neill, 
do  you  consider  that  the  fall  in  prices  which  now 
exists  is,  looking  back  to  the  last  twenty  years  or  so, 
an  exceptional  fall  ? — I do  not  quite  understand  you. 

9708.  There  has  been  a fall  in  prices — a sharp  fall  ? 
— In  some  things. 

9709.  In  many  articles  of  agricultural  produce  ? — 

9710.  Do  you  consider  that,  looking  back  for 
twenty  years,  an  exceptional  fall, — that  is  to  say,  a 
greater  fall  than  has  ever  taken  place  ? — I recollect 
when  prices  were  very  much  lower  than  they  are 
now,  and  the  rents  were  higher. 

9711.  Higher,  you  mean  ?— No  ; the  judicial  rents 
that  I refer  to  are  lower  than  the  rents  paid  twenty 
years  ago. 

9712.  That  is  what  I am  putting  to  you. — And  the 
prices  are  higher. 

9713.  Therefore  you  would  not  consider  the  fall  in 
prices  now  an  exceptional  fall  ? — I would  not  consider 
it  any  justification  for  lowering  the  rents  that  were 
made  thirty  years  ago. 

9714.  Will  you  give  me  an  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion ? Do  you  consider  the  prices  that  we  have  had 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  exceptional  fall, 
looking  back  over  the  prices  for  the  last  twenty-five 
years  ? — I may  be  very  stupid  in  not  understanding 
you,  but  prices  rise  and  fall  every  four  or  five  years. 

9715.  Just  so ; so  that  there  is  nothing  unusual  in 
this  fall  ? — No ; I do  not  think  so.  I cannot  say  any 


more  than  this,  that  any  day  there  may  be  a fall  and 
rise  in  prices. 

9716.  I want  to  have  your  answer  upon  the  notes. 
There  is  a fall  in  prices  ? — Certainly. 

9717.  Is  it  an  unusual. fall  to  take  place?  Is  it 
greater  than  has  taken  place  frequently  before,  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  ? — I think  not ; this  is 
taking  the  agricultural  prices  all  round. 

9718.  Therefore  is  it,  in  your  judgment,  such  a fall 
in  prices  as  would  call  for  a revision  of  the  judicial 
rents  that  were  fixed  four  or  five  years  ago  ? — I think 
not.  I do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest  reason  for 
interfering  with  them,  except  to  revise  them  up, 
which  is  not  very  likely. 

9719.  Even  supposing  that  they  were  fair  then  1~ 
No ; I do  not  think  so.  I do  not  see  that  the  present 
prices  are  at  all  lower  than  when  the  judicial  rents 
came  to  be  paid. 

9720.  Now,  I gather  from  you  that  there  is  not  a 
general  confidence  on  the  part  of  any  class  in  the 
decisions  of  the  Commissioners  who  fix  the  fair  rents  ? 
— I think  they  have  been  very  unequally  fixed. 

9721. — Unevenly  ?— Yes. 

9722.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  both  landlords  and 
tenants  ? — I fancy  it  is ; it  is  certainly  mine. 

9723.  Would  you  consider  that  there  should  be  a 
general  revaluation  undertaken  by  the  Government 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  previous  valuation,  but  on 
the  basis  of  fair  rents  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the  same 
lines  as  Sir  Richard  Griffiths’  ? 

9724.  Yes;  a revaluation  by  Mr.  Ball  Green?-- 1 
am  not  sure  that  a valuation  made  in  that  way  by 
competent  people,  and  made  in  the  same  way  as  Sir 
Richard  Griffiths’,  though  that  was  not  even,  would 
not  be  better  than  going  on  with  the  Sub-Commission. 

9725.  It  would  inspire  confidence  ip  the  people  at 
large  ? — I think  it  would. 

9726.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  with  regard 
to  the  probable  effect  on  the  neighbouring  tenantry  of 
one  landlord  consenting  to  sell  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act,  and  giving  his  tenants  an  immediate 
reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  while  an  adjoining  landlord 
refused  to  sell,  and  kept  the  tenants  at  the  old  rentl 
— I do  not  think  there  is  much  difficulty.  I have 
tenants  on  these  estates,  and  they  told  me  they  would 
rather  remain. 

9727.  Although  there  are  tenants  on  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  who  have  purchased  ? Yes ; they  have 
told  me  they  would  rather  remain  with  the  landlord. 

9728.  Although  the  effect  of  their  not  purchasing 
is  that  they  pay  20  per  cent,  more  ? — Yes. 

9729.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  any  greater  diffi- 
culty will  arise  in  collecting  rents  on  some  estates 
because  part  of  the  lands  have  been  sold  ? — Not  the 
least ; the  rents  are  just  as  well  paid  by  the  tenants 
who  have  not  become  owners. 

9730.  You  know  the  county  Antrim  pretty  well! 
— Yes. 

9731.  Is  there  generally  a good  feeling  between 
landlords  and  tenants  ? — I think  so. 

9732.  Is  it  your  experience,  as  has  been  said  before 
us  by  a gentleman  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  the 
only  interest  that  the  landlords  take  in  the  tenants  is 
to  extract  their  rents  from  them  ? — As  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
and  where  landlords  had  tried  to  improve  their 
property,  there  was  an  anxious  desire  to  improve 
them,  and  for  thirty  years  the  amount  of  improve- 
ment in  the  county  was  visible  to  every  one ; but 
naturally  enough,  when  the  landlord  ceased  to  be  the 
owner  of  the  property,  he  ceased  to  have  an  interest 
in  spending  his  money  upon  it. 

9733.  Was  it  customary  for  a landlord,  when 
admitting  a tenant,  to  insist  upon  his  suppressing 
cottier  tenants  on  the  holdings  ? — Certainly  not.  On 
the  contrary,  my  own  experience  was  that  the  land- 
lord tried  to  better  the  cottier,  and  insisted|upon  the 
farmers  keeping  his  house  in  better  order,  and  upon 
treating  the  cottier  with  more  consideration. 

9734.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  ceasing  to  have 
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any  connection  with  the  estate  would  be  injurious 
to  the  labouring  or  other  classes  ? — I would  rather 
not  give  an  opinion  about  that. 

9735.  Why,  you  have  just  stated  something  like 
it. — I stated  in  the  beginning  about  the  land  pur- 
chase, why  I was  confident  of  the  effects  in  the 
future,  and  why  a system  of  peasant  proprietary 
would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  the 
future.  One  may  have  their  own  opinion  about  that. 
As  regards  the  labouring  population,  I think  they 
will  require  more  consideration  than  they  often  get. 

9736.  Do  you  decline  to  tell  us  whether  the  depar- 
ture of  the  landlords  will  or  will  not  have  an  injurious 
effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  ? — 
If  you  force  me  to  do  it,  of  course  I will  answer.  I 
think  that  the  labourers  will  probably  not  be  as  well 
off.  I regret  to  say  it.  I do  not  want  to  blacken 
the  character  of  the  farmers  at  all,  but  I regret  to 
say  that  the  farmers  do  not  always  consider  their 
labourers  as  they  ought  to  do. 

9737.  Do  you  think  that  the  labouring  classes,  as 
far  as  you  know,  are  anxious  to  keep  the  gentry  in 
the  country  ? — I do. 

9738.  Do  you  think  they  take  an  interest  in  this 
question  between  landlord  and  tenant? — I suppose 
they  take  some  interest  in  it. 

9739.  Do  you  think,  are  their  sympathies  altogether 
with  the  tenants  ? — No ; I think  it  is  very  much  the 
other  way.  I think  some  would  leave  the  country  if 
they  sold.  My  cousin  has  a comfortable  house  and 
place  of  his  own,  but  if  a man  had  nothing  to  tie  him 
to  the  country,  and  if  he  ceased  to  have  any  property 
in  the  country,  he  is  free  to  quit,  and  he  may  go 
where  he  likes.  I do  not  think  there  would  be  a 
general  stampede.  I cannot  think  that  there  would. 

9740.  In  your  judgment  that  would  not  be  a 
necessary  consequence  of  the  purchase  by  the  tenants? 
—I  do  not  think  so. 

9741.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  aware  of  any  country', 
since  the  French  Revolution,  where  there  has  been 
compulsory  expropriation  of  the  gentry? — I do  not 
know  of  any. 

9742.  It  would  be  a uew  experimeut  if  tried  here? 
— I think  so. 

9743.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  there  been  any  reduction 
in  the  judicial  rents  given  in  your  locality  by  the 
landlords  ? — No. 

9744.  You  say  the  tenants  have  not  asked  for  any- 
thing ? — Yes. 

9745.  The  landlords  did  not  think  they  had  a 
right  to  give  it? — I am  speaking  for  myself,  but  I 
"'ill  go  further.  There  is  no  landlord  I am  acting 
for,  who,  if  he  believed  that  there  was  a fair  case 
made  for  a reduction,  and  that  a reduction  should  be 
made,  that  he  would  not  cheerfully  accede.  I would 
give  it  without  the  asking. 

9746.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  this  year  and 
last  year  were  the  worst  for  six  years  ? — My  experi- 
ence is,  that  last  year  was  a most  difficult  year  to 
raise  money  in,  and  I did  not  press  for  the  rents,  but 
gave  them  any  time  they  liked. 

9747.  Did  you  give  them  any  reduction  ? — No. 

9748.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Land  Commissioners 
have  found,  it  necessary  to  give  from  10  to  15  per 
cent,  additional  reduction  since  1885  ? — I am  not 
aware  of  it,  for  I believe  that  the  Commissioners’ 
reductions  have  varied  from  the  beginning  from  33 
to  ] 0 per  cent.,  and  I do  not  believe  they  are  varying 
more  than  that  now. 

9749.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  these  rents  now 
would  be  too  high  ? — I am  talking  about  these  that 
1 know  they  reduced  in  the  way  that  I have  pointed 
out,  and  there  is  a large  margin  between  the  figures 
that^I  have  given  you. 

9750.  But  the  Commissioners  were  obliged  to  take 
everything  into  account? — So  they  said.  I know 
they  valued  some  farms  one  half  of  which  they  never  saw. 

9751.  Do  you  think  they  were  all  favourable  to 
tenants  ? — Undoubtedly. 

9752.  The  tenants  complained  that  they  did  not 


get  enough  reduction? — That  is  just  what  I was 
trying  to  explain.  In  some  cases  they  did  complain, 
and  surely  a man  who  gets  10  per  cent,  reduction 
has  a right  to  complain  if  his  neighbour  gets  29. 

9753.  Did  the  Commissioners  try  to  do  the  best 
they  possibly  could  ? — I do  not  believe  it. 

9754.  You  do  not  think  so? — No. 

9755.  And  the  tenants  did  not  believe  that  they 
got  justice? — Very  likely. 

9756.  And  they  are  complaining  that  the  rents  are 
too  high  ? — Some  of  them. 

9757.  And  you,  as  representative  of  the  landlord, 
say  that  the  landlords  did  not  get  justice? — Well, 
the  tenants  complained  that  the  judicial  rent  was  too 
high,  and  they  complained  that  others  got  more. 

9758.  We  have  evidence  that  the  landlords  are  giving 
abatements  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — That  might  be. 

9759.  I suppose  if  they  did  not  think  that  they 
were  high  rents  they  would  not  give  reductions? 
— I told  you  that  if  a case  came  before  me,  and  that 
I saw  that  a tenant  could  not  pay  his  rent,  I would 
give  him  a reduction  for  the  time  being,  but  that,  of 
course,  is  a different  thing  to  giving  reductions  on 
the  judicial  rents.  I mean  to  give  a reduction  of 
rent  in  case  a cow  died,  or  a man’s  wife  was  ill. 
Any  man  with  a heart  would  do  that. 

9760.  Does  not  the  whole  estate  suffer  from  the 
same  cause? — No,  of  course  not ; every  man’s  wife  is 
not  sick. 

9761.  But  if  the  prices  are  low,  does  not  that 
affect  every  tenant  on  the  property  ? — Certainly. 

9762.  And  has  not  that  been  the  usual  complaint? 
— Undoubtedly  it  is  a complaint  that  cattle  are  very 
low,  and  I have  been  telling  the  tenants  for  j'ears 
that  they  must  look  for  a fall  of  cattle  taking  place, 
for  that  they  were  selling  far  beyond  their  value.  1 
am  a farmer  myself,  and  I know  something  about  it. 

9763.  Do  you  think  the  importation  of  cattle 
from  America  has  anything  to  do  with  it  ? — I am 
sure  it  has. 

9764.  And  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  and 
flour  ? — We  have  no  wheat  growing  here. 

9765.  You  remember,  I presume,  when  we  had 
wheat  here  ? — No. 

9766.  You  do  not  remember  the  cultivation  of 
wheat  here? — I have  seen  wheat -fields  here  and 
there,  but  I do  not  believe,  as  a rule,  that  where 
rents  were  fixed  in  the  county  Antrim,  except  in  the 
vicinity  of  Lisburn,  wheat  was  taken  as  a standard 
in  fixing  the  rents. 

9767.  Do  you  think  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  of  wheat  farmers  do  not  cultivate  it  at 
present  1 — I am  sure  it  is  not. 

9768.  You  are  ? — Not  in  the  county  Antrim. 

9769.  And  you  have  no  wheat  in  your  locality  ? — 
I never  sold  a quarter  of  wheat  in  my  life  ; and  I am 
quite  sure  in  the  1600  holdings  there  are  not  150 
acres  of  wheat. 

9770.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  very  low 
prices  ? — Nor  has  there  been  for  thirty  years.  I have 
been  forty  years  agent,  and  I believe  that  to  be  the 
case  for  thirty  years. 

9771.  We  have  the  returns  ? — I can  give  you  the 
prices ; but  wheat,  I contend,  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  rents  for  the  county  Antrim.  It  is  oats  and 
barley  and  flax,  and  cattle  and  sheep  that  has  affected 
them  in  the  county  Antrim,  but  not  wheat. 

9772.  These  articles  do  affect  the  county  Antrim  ? 
— Yes ; just  as  I have  mentioned. 

9773.  What  is  your  experience  about  flax  this 
year  ? — I am  told  it  is  not  paying  well. 

9774.  Do  you  know  of  your  own  knowledge? — 
No ; because  the  flax  is  only  coming  into  market. 
The  oats  never  exceeded  this  year’s  crop,  I believe, 
and  I am  perfectly  sure  my  experience  is  general  that 
not  for  forty  years  has  there  been  anything  like  the 
oat-growing  crop  of  this  year. 

9775.  Was  the  season  very  favourable  for  getting 
it  secured  ? — It  was  not  a favourable  season,  but  is 
has  been  fortunately  secured. 


OcU  21),  188(5. 

Edmond 

M‘NeiU. 
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Oct.  29, 1886.  97  7 6.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  immediate  yearly.  From  1852  to  1879  that  was  the  case,  and 

Edmond-  locality? — I am  speaking  of  my  county.  It  was  I never  changed  the  date.  I commenced  the  first 

M ‘Neill.  difficult  to  get  it  saved,  and  there  was  wet  weather,  but  Monday  in  the  new  year,  and  went  from  one  estate 

I am  glad  to  state  that  it  has  been  pretty  well  saved.  to  another  and  got  every  shilling. 

9777.  Have  you  any  return  of  the  prices  of  oats  9791.  Lord  Milltoicn. — And  what  are  you  doing 

for  the  last  few  years? — I have  this  year,  and  the  now? — lam  not  going  to  injure  the  tenants.  I do 
year  of  Griffiths’  valuation.  not  blame  them  for  what  they  have  done.  The  law  is 

9778.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  since  the  judicial  in  their  favour,  and  I won’t  take  advantage  of  them, 

rents,  without  Griffiths’  year  ? — I have  a list  here  9792.  On  that  point  I would  like  to  know,  do  you 

and  all  the  prices  since  1830.  I only  just  took  the  think  it  would  be  well  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 

present  year,  and  Griffiths’  valuation.  Purchase  Act  to  enable  the  instalments  to  be  yearly 

9779.  You  found  prices  low  then  ? — Yes  ; much  instead  of  half-yearly  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great 

lower  than  they  are  now.  advantage  to  the  tenant  not  to  have  to  pay  his  in- 

9780.  They  compare  unfavourably  with  the  present  stalments  say  to  the  1st  of  January. 

prices? — Yes;  but  there  were  higher  prices  in  the  9793.  Sir  James  Gaird.— After  realizing  his  crops? 
interval.  It  was  4s.  lOd.  in  Griffiths’  valuation,  and  — Yes,  and  any  little  money  in  the  spring  of  the 
the  average  now  is  6s.  year  he  has  to  buy  stock  is  a great  help  to  him. 

9781.  Can  you  give  us  the  highest  point  between  9794.  You  have  a large  experience  of  this  county  ? 
the  time  of  Griffiths’  valuation  and  the  present  time  ? — I am  forty  years  agent. 

— No.  9795.  Looking  over  that  period,  would  you  say 

9782.  But  j'ou  have  the  lowest  point  ? — I have  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer  has  im- 

only  the  year  of  Griffiths’  valuation  and  this  year ; I proved  in  that  time  1 — No ; I do  not  think  it  is 
can  have  the  whole  thing  if  you  wish.  improved  at  all. 

9783.  Mr . Neligan. — ’74  was  the  highest  year? — 9796.  Aro  they  not  getting  better  wages? — Yes; 

I think  it  ranged  higher  for  everything  besides  oats,  they  are  getting  better  wages  undoubtedly,  but  a 
I do  not  know  about  wheat,  but  I think  it  was  the  great  many  of  these  were  weavers  on  the  top  of  the 
best  year  for  the  rest.  world ; but  weaving  pays  badly.  There  are  a great 

Mr.  Neligan. — 9s.  was  the  average  for  ’74.  many  of  the  farmers  who  don’t  employ  labour  perma- 

9784.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  was  the  average  for  this  nently  all  the  year  round. 

year  ? 9797.  And  in  that  way  for  some  part  of  the  year 

Mr.  Neligan. — 6s.  they  have  no  regular  employment  ? — They  have  not. 

9785.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  is  that  taken  from.  9798.  That  is  where  the  farms  are  small  ? — Yes; 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  published  returns.  but  large  farms  have  a certain  amount  of  permanent 

Witness. — I was  looking  in  the  papers  to-day  at  the  labour  all  the  year  round,  and  they  sometimes  increase 

markets  in  Ballymoney  and  other  places.  the  amount  of  labour  which  they  employ  in  the  spring 

9786.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  say  they  are  lower  for  and  the  harvest. 

many  years  past? — No  doubt.  9799.  Did  you  ever  consider  the  question  whether, 

9787.  Has  there  been  additional  expenditure  in  in  the  case  of  fixing  the  judicial  rents,  a sliding  scale 

the  cultivation  of  farms  as  compared  with  the  time  would  be  desirable  ? — A good  many  years  ago,  I sent 

of  Griffiths’  valuation  ? — I think  the  farmers  go  to  a little  sketch  of  what  I proposed  to  the  late  Lord 

greater  expense.  Cairns,  who  was  a connection  of  my  own ; and  I 

9788.  The  cultivation  of  the  farms  costs  more  ? — proposed  there  should  be  a revision  of  the  rents  by 

Yes;  the  price  of  labourers’  services  is  a good  deal  some  means  similar  to  that  of  Griffiths’  valuation, 

higher ; but,  mind  you,  the  labour,  as  a rule,  on  the  and  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  should  accept  that 

small  holdings  in  the  county  Antrim,  is  principally  as  the  starting-point,  and  that  for  a certain  number 

done  by  the  farmer’s  family  themselves.  of  years — the  years  the  rent  should . rise  and  fall, 

9789.  Does  not  that  apply  to  large  farmers  also  ? — according  to  what  was  agreed  to. 

No ; the  large  farmer  has  to  pay  for  labour.  9800.  You  could  start  from  the  judicial  rents  ?— 

9790.  At  all  events,  you  do  not  see  why  tenants  Very  well;  if  you  started  from  that,  I should  say 

should  not  pay  the  rents  this  year  and  last  year  that  a committee  from  every  county  should  fix  the 
without  a reduction  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  from  the  standard  of  rent.  In  the  county  Antrim  you  should 

19th  of  November  I will  have  all  my  rents  collected  take  oats,  flax,  barley,  etc.,  and  in  another  county 

before  Christmas  Day.  I may  just  tell  you  one  thing,  you  should  take  something  else. 

that  when  first  I became  agent  the  usual  habit  of  9801.  You  should  take  oats  for  corn;  that  is  the 
receiving  rents  was  half-yearly.  It  appeared  to  me  principal  crop  in  the  county  1 — Yes. 
that  I could  assist  the  tenants  a good  deal,  and  not  9802.  And  the  price  of  meat  in  regard  to  cattle  ?— 
do  the  landlord  any  injury,  by  taking  the  rents  yearly  Yes. 

instead  of  half-yearly.  The  tenants  were  a little  9803.  And  butter  with  regard  to  dairy  produce  ?— 
afraid  of  it  at  first,  but  I agreed  to  take  the  money  Yes. 

from  them,  not  in  the  middle  of  the  summer,  but  9804.  Would  this  be  a fair  standard  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  S.  C.  M‘Elroy,  Mr.  Samuel  Blade  of  Randalstown,  Mr.  Robert  Pinkerton  of  Ballymoney,  and 
Mr.  William  James  Knox  called  in. 

S.  C.  M‘Elroy,  examined. 

S.  C.  M'EIroy.  9805.  The  President. — Mr.  M ‘Elroy,  you  come  with  of  Ulster  tenant  right  deputies,  held  at  the  Reform 
a deputation,  I believe,  and  have  something  to  say  with  Club,  Belfast,  October  9th,  1885,  on  the  motion  of 
regard  to  leaseholders  ? — Yes ; there  is  with  me  here  Mr.  John  Megaw,  J.P.,  seconded  by  Mr.  Whiteside 
Mr.  Pinkerton,  Mr.  Knox,  and  Mr.  Black.  If  you  wish,  “ That  this  Committee,  having  taken  into  considera- 
I will  first  make  my  statement  with  regard  to  the  tion  reports  by  deputies  from  the  counties  of  Antrim, 
general  subject.  I should  be  sorry  to  suggest  too  much  Down,  Armagh,  Monaghan,  and  Tyrone,  with  regard 
to  the  court,  but  I should  like  to  be  allowed  to  adopt  to  the  present  depressed  state  of  agriculture,  and  the 
the  course  which  the  Bessborough  Commission  pro-  complaints  that  the  judicial  rents  were  not  fixed  in 
posed;  we  found  that  it  worked  very  satisfactorily,  true  accordance  with  the  tenants’  vested  interests 
The  Commission  allowed  me  to  make  a statement,  and  either  in  lands  or  buildings,  and  the  undue  length  of 
received  that  statement,  and  afterwards  they  put  the  statutory  term  of  fifteen  years,  the  Committee 
queries  to  me  which  I answered.  If  you  allow  me,  I hereby  resolve  that  Parliament  be  requested  to  annul 
will  take  that  course  now,  and  I wish  to  say  that  the  said  term,  and  adopt  a term  of  five  years  from  the 
following  resolution  was  adopted  at  a meeting  fixing  of  the  rent,  believing  that  the  prostrate  condi- 
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tion  of  agriculture,  together  with  the  impoverished 
and  embarrassed  state  of  the  tenant-farmers,  abso- 
lutely requires  general  and  substantial  relief  in  the 
important  matter  of  rent.”  I have  to  submit  to  you 
the  report  and  resolutions  which  were  submitted  at  a 
public  conference,  held  in  St.  George’s  Hall,  Belfast, 
on  the  9th  November  1885,  and  unanimously  adopted. 
I think  it  is  of  importance  that  they  should  appear  in 
your  report  of  the  evidence.  The  following  are  the 
resolutions : — “ The  resolution  adopted  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Ulster  Land  Committee  in  Belfast,  on  9th 
October,  in  favour  of  an  immediate  revision  of  the 
rents  fixed  under  the  Land  Law  Act  of  1881,  while 
justified  by  existing  circumstances,  requires  some 
explanation  on  historical  lines.  The  Ulster  tenant 
right  movement  has  been  one  of  steady  adherence  to 
fundamental  principles,  but  these  have  been  subject 
to  the  development  incidental  to  close  study  and  the 
favourable  march  of  events.  The  three  essential 
elements  of  the  Ulster  custom  were  continuous  occu- 
pany,  fair  rent,  and  free  sale.  That  is,  the  Ulster 
tenant  was  entitled  to  perpetual  occupancy  while  he 
paid  the  rent — this  rent  was  defined  as  a ‘fairly 
assessed  rent,’  irrespective  of  the  tenant’s  improve- 
ments in  land  or  buildings,  and  free  sale  meant  the 
disposal  of  the  tenant’s  good-will  and  invested  capital. 
The  Ulster  tenant  right  party  always  kept  in  view 
those  original  elements,  and  their  advocacy  has  been 
in  harmony  with  public  necessities.  Without  going 
back  to  the  earlier  movement,  which  was  conducted 
by  William  Sherman  Crawford  and  Dr.  M‘Knight,  it 
is  sufficient  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  demands 
made  since  1869.  One  of  the  associations  which  came 
into  existence  at  this  time  set  forth  the  rent  ques- 
tion thus  : — ‘ That  effectual  remedies  should  be  pro- 
vided against  rack-renting,  and  that  for  this  purpose 
it  should  be  enacted  that,  in  case  of  dispute  between 
landlord  and  tenant  about  rent,  the  matter  be  referred 
for  final  decision  to  a court  of  arbitration ; and  that 
all  improvements  of  the  soil,  and  all  buildings  and 
works  of  every  description,  by  means  of  which  the 
annual  letting  value  of  fee -simple  interest  of  the 
premises  have  been  increased,  at  the  cost  or  by  the 
labour  of  the  tenant,  or  purchased  or  inherited  by 
him  from  his  predecessor,  should  be  taken  to  be  the 
property  of  such  tenant,  and  not  subject  to  any 
increase  of  rent.’  This  resolution  reflected  public 
opinion  on  the  question  in  1869,  and  it  is  believed 
the  resolution  reflects  public  opinion  at  the  present 
juncture  in  agricultural  affairs.  The  demand  then 
was  for  ‘equitable  rent;’  or,  to  use  an  older  term, 
‘live  and  let  live;’  the  demand  now  is  the  same,  and 
the  urgency  is  greater.  Sixteen  years  ago  the  general 
complaints  were  against  capricious  eviction,  against 
rent  being  imposed  at  frequent  intervals  on  the 
tenants’  improvements,  and  against  estate  limitations 
°f  the  ancient  right  of  free  sale.  The  glaring  evil  of 
the  period,  especially  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  was 
eviction,  and  to  check  this  evil  the  Land  Act  of  1870 
was  passed.  By  this  Act  the  Ulster  custom  was  par- 
tially legalized,  the  changing  of  the  word  usage  into 
usages  at  the  pressure  of  the  Conservative  party 
being  chiefly  destructive  of  the  original  objects  of  the 
promoters  of  the  measure.  The  Act,  however,  did 
not  deal  with  the  matter  of  rent,  and  in  this  respect 
its  operation  was  opposed  to  justice,  and  was  preju- 
dicial to  farming  interests.  Deprived  of  the  power 
to  evict  unless  at  considerable  cost,  many  landlords 
proceeded  to  increase  the  rents,  and  this  proceeding 
combined  with  the  deplorable  depression  in  agricul- 
ture which  occurred  in  1877,  ’78,  ’79,  culminated  in 
one  of  the  strongest  movements  for  a good  system  of 
Th  which  was  ever  witnessed  in  any  country. 

was  not  passed  without  a warning 
o the  Government  from  the  Ulster  farmers  that  it 
defective  in  several  important  particulars,  and 
^at  it  did  not  protect  their  interests.  At  several 
eetings  and  conferences  its  defects  were  pointed 
0"  , but  it  was  ultimately  accepted  as  an  instalment 
justice.  In  1873  a great  conference  between  the 


representatives  of  Northern  and  Southern  Tenant  Oct.  29, 1886. 
Right  Associations  took  place  in  Dublin,  at  which  the  g c 
principles  of  the  Ulster  tenant  right  custom  were  ‘ ‘ roy’ 
endorsed ; but  with  reference  to  the  Land  Act,  it  was 
declared  that  it  had  failed  to  effect  the  object  which 
its  framers  proposed  to  accomplish.  In  the  following 
year  a similar  conference  was  held  in  Belfast,  and  it 
was  again  declared  inadequate ; and  that  as  agricul- 
ture is  the  chief  pursuit  of  the  Irish  people,  and  its 
they  had  for  centuries  made  all  the  improvements  on 
the  land,  the  fullest  encouragement  should  be  given 
to  them  by  granting  them  protection  against  rack- 
rents.  This  was  the  burden  of  all  the  resolutions 
passed  ten  years  ago.  One  of  the  most  prominent  of 
the  demands  reiterated  at  the  meetings  of  the  Antrim 
Central  Tenant  Right  Association  was  for  adequate 
protection  against  the  imposition  of  exorbitant  rents. 

Iji  1880  the  Bessborougli  Commission  was  appointed 
by  the  Liberal  Government,  and  on  the  question  of 
rent  it  reported  that  the  Act  of  1870  had  failed  to 
give  the  farmers  adequate  security,  particularly  in 
protecting  them  against  occasional  and  unreasonable 
increases  of  rent,  and  especially  that,  on  recently  pur- 
chased estates,  rents  had  been  raised  both  before  and 
after  the  Act  to  an  excessive  degree,  not  only  as 
compared  with  the  value  of  land,  but  even  so  as  to 
absorb  the  profit  of  the  tenant’s  own  improvements. 

This  statement  in  the  report  is  based  on  the  evidence 
of  many  witnesses  intimately  acquainted  with  agri- 
cultural circumstances. 

“ The  Land  Act  is  the  next  important  event.  In 
reading  the  debates  on  the  Bill,  nothing  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  absence  of  discussion  on  what 
constitutes  a fair  rent  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

This  all-important  point,  or  rather  the  root  of  the 
whole  matter,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Land 
Commissioners.  Perhaps  the  only  approximation  to 
grappling  earnestly  with  the  difficult}'  was  the  amend- 
ment to  clause  12,  which  was  moved  by  Mr.  Litton, 
then  member  for  Tyrone,  now  a Chief  Commissioner. 

The  amendment  was,  ‘ And  if  the  rent  therefore  pay- 
able appears  to  the  court  to  have  been  an  excessive 
rent,  or  that  the  tenant,  by  reason  of  the  general 
failure  of  crops  in  the  district,  or  other  unavoidable 
necessity,  is  unable  to  pay  the  same  so  as  to  redeem 
his  holding,  the  court  may  reduce  the  arrear  due  by 
said  tenant  to  such  sum  as  the  same  would  have 
amounted  to  had  the  rent  theretofore  payable  been 
the  rent  fixed  as  the  judicial  rent,  and  may  also  give 
time  to  the  tenant  for  the  payment  thereof,  or  direct 
that  the  same  shall  be  paid  by  instalments  upon  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  court  shall  think  fit.’ 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  amendment  was  opposed 
by  Mr.  Forster,  and  equally  unfortunate  was  its 
withdrawal  by  Mr.  Litton.  The  amendment  con- 
tains the  very  principle  which  underlies  the  resolution 
passed  by  the  Ulster  Land  Committee  on  9th  October 
last,  namely,  that  in  the  case  of  agricultural  depres- 
sion, or  other  unavoidable  necessity,  if  the  tenant  is 
unahle  to  pay  his  rent,  he  should  be  empowered  to 
enter  the  Land  Court  to  get  it  revised.  The  circum- 
stances which  were  apprehended  by  Mr.  Litton  have 
arisen ; there  was  an  unavoidable  necessity  to  have 
rents  reduced  when  the  Act  was  passed,  and  agricul- 
tural depression  has  again  made  the  necessity  even 
more  unavoidable.  Let  us  examine,  briefly,  how  the 
operation  of  the  Act  was  viewed  by  the  farmers’ 
associations.  At  the  Land  Conference  held  in  Belfast 
in  the  month  of  January  1882,  it  was  declared  by 
resolution,  1 That,  after  carefully  weighing  the  recent 
decisions  of  the  Irish  Land  Courts,  the  conference  is 
forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Sub-Commissioners 
have  not  adequately  protected  the  tenant’s  interest  in 
his  holding ; by  the  rents  they  have  fixed  they  have 
either  taken  too  high  a standard  for  rent,  forgetting 
the  increased  cost  of  labour  and  the  immensely 
increased  competition,  or  they  have  made  too  small 
allowance  for  the  interests  and  improvements  of  the 
tenants ; and  undoubtedly  the  rents  recently  awarded 
are  in  excess  of  the  old  customary  rents  of  Ulster, 
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Ort.  29, 1886.  and  are  calculated  to  deprive  the  tenants  of  the  only  with  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  tenantry.  In 
•S.  C.  M'Elroy.  real  stimulus  to  industry,  viz.  an  adequate  protection  1884  the  association  requested  the  Ulster  Liberal 
for  the  capital,  labour,  and  skill.’  In  the  same  year  a members  to  introduce  a bill  to  amend  the  Land  Act 
memorial  was  presented  to  Mr.  Gladstone  from  the  in  various  particulars,  one  part  being  the  amendment 
Ulster  Farmers’  Associations,  which  contained  the  of  the  fair  rent  section,  so  as  to  fully  protect  the 
following  reference  to  the  working  of  the  Land  Act : tenants’  improvements  in  land  or  buildings  from 

— ‘ That  the  evidence  adduced  on  behalf  of  the  tenant  assessments  of  rent.  A considerable  number  of 
has  been  treated  with  disregard  and  indifference,  both  meetings  were  held  throughout  Ulster,  the  burden  of 
when  it  had  reference  to  the  rental  value  of  the  hold-  all  the  resolutions  being  that  the  judicial  rents  were 
ings  and  to  the  cost  of  the  improvements  thereon,  and  fixed  too  high.  Meanwhile  the  decision  in  the  Adams 
by  the  Court  of  Appeal  as  well  as  by  the  Sub-Commis-  and  Dunseath  case,  by  which  certain  improvements 
sioners.  That  the  value  of  tenant  right  under  the  Ulster  effected  during  the  running  of  a lease  were  excluded 
custom,  as  well  as  its  relative  value  in  different  loculi-  from  consideration  on  behalf  of  the  tenant,  was  pro- 
ties, has  been  wholly  ignored  by  the  courts ; and  during  a bad  effect  in  the  Land  Courts,  reductions  in 
consequently  the  judicial  rents  for  holdings,  subject  to  rent  getting  ‘ small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.’ 
the  Ulster  custom,  have  been  fixed  so  high  as  fre-  With  reference  to  this  disastrous  judgment,  in  reply 
quently,  in  great  part,  to  confiscate  the  saleable  value  to  Mr.  Healy,  Mr.  Gladstone  in  April  1882  said  that 
of  the  tenant  right.  That  the  judicial  rents  fixed  for  it  was  perfectly  clear  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of 
holdings  on  which  much  industry  and  capital  have  the  framers  of  the  Act,  but  directly  contrary  to  their 
been  expended  are  relatively  higher  than  those  fixed  intention,,  that  the  interests  of  the  tenant  in  his 
for  holdings  that  have  been  impoverished  by  neglect,  improvements,  as  understood  and  defined  by  the  Act, 
That  the  judicial  rents  fixed  on  estates  excessively  should  either  lapse  or  be  impaired  by  the  enjoyment 
rack-rented  in  the  past  are  much  higher  than  those  of  them.  He  remarked  that  the  wisest  course  for  the 
fixed  on  estates  which  have  been,  according  to  the  Government  to  take  would  be  to  observe  careful]]’ 
view  of  the  landlords,  moderately  rented,  thereby  whatconstruction might  be  put  upon  the  judgment,  and 
securing  to  the  rack-renting  landlord  great  advantage  what  practical  effect  it  would  have,  before  arriving  at 
from  his  past  injustice.  . . . That  the  extremely  low  any  conclusion  as  to  the  course  which  eventually  it 

prices  ruling  for  farm  produce  in  proportion  to  the  would  be  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  take, 

present  cost  of  production,  and  the  great  vicissitudes  Replying  to  Lord  Elcho  on  the  same  occasion,  Mr. 

and  risks  of  the  climate  of  Ireland,  are  almost  wholly  Gladstone  further  said  : ‘ The  Act  of  1870  gave  direct 

lost  sight  of  by  the  Chief  and  Sub-Commissioners  recognition  to  the  principle  that  enjoyment  by  the 

when  adjudicating  upon  rents.  Asa  consequence  of  tenant  affected  his  interests  in  the  improvements  he 

the  foregoing,  a considerable  proportion  of  the  judicial  might  have  made,  but  the  Act  of  1881  abrogated  that.’ 

rents  already  fixed  are  greatly  in  excess  of  those  Thus  a dual  question  arises — How  did  the  Select 

which  the  Irish  farmer  can  continue  to  pay  if  he  is  to  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  decision  in 

live  and  thrive.  And,  haying  regard  to  the  fact  the  Adams-Dunseath  case,  affect  the  administration  of 

that  no  expenditure  of  capital  has  been  made  upon  the  fair  rent  section  of  the  Land  Law  Act  ? Perhaps 
the  land,  or  is  to  be  made  upon  it  by  the  landlord,  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  is  found  in  the 
the  standard  of  judicial  rent  thus  set  up  is  seriously  letter  of  Mr.  Roche,  Sub-Commissioner,  which  lately 
higher  than  that  of  rents  which  have  recently  come  appeared  in  the  Northern  Whig  : ‘ The  first  decisions 
under  revision  in  many  other  parts  of  the  United  were  made  when  the  unfortunate  decision  of  Adams 
Kingdom.’  At  a meeting  of  the  Ulster  Land  Com-  v.  Dunseath  had  not  tied  the  hands,  of  the  Sub- 
mittee  in  March  1883,  resolutions  were  passed  in  Commissioners.  The  Sub-Commissioners  were  not  at 
favour  of  the  Government  amending  the  Land  Act,  liberty  to  go  outside  the  law.  Her  Majesty’s  Court 
so  as  to  effectually  protect  the  tenants  against  an)’  of  Appeal  directed  them  not  to  allow  for  certain 
rent  being  charged  upon  the  value  of  his  tenant  improvements.  As  honourable  men  they  were  bound 
right  or  improvements.  In  1882  the  House  of  to  follow  that  decision,  no  matter  how  much  they 
Lords  appointed  a Select  Committee  to  inquire  might  disapprove  of  it.  But  in  1882  another  event 
into  the  working  of  the  Land  Act.  The  total  took  place  which  I am  convinced  exercised  a check 
rent-roll  of  the  Lords  composing  the  committee  on  the  Sub-Commissioners  which  it  is  difficult  to  over- 
amounted  to  £621,922  per  annum.  In  Mr.  Butt’s  estimate.  A Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords 
Land  Tenure  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  appoint  was  appointed  by  the  Tory  party  to  intimidate  the 
a jury  to  fix  rents,  and  a facetious  Southern  Sub-Commissioners.  This  committee  was  reappointed 
landlord  objected  on  tlm  ground  that  the  proposal  next  year,  and  during  all  that  time  every  Sub- 
was  as  one-sided  as  appointing  a jury  of  butchers  to  Commissioner  in  Ireland  had  a real  and  very  formid- 
fix  the  price  of  meat.  The  Lords’  Select  Committee  able  threat  before  him — namely,  of  being  subpoenaed 
was  not  regarded  by  the  Ulster  Land  Committee  as  to  the  gilded  chamber,  and  put  through  a searching 
an  impartial  tribunal,  and  at  a meeting  held  in  J une  cross-examination  by  Loi'd  Salisbury  or  Lord  Cairns. 
1883,  the  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 1 That  The  Sub-Commissioners  are,  after  all,  only  flesh 
this  committee  deprecates  in  the  strongest  manner  and  blood  . . . and  I say  it  deliberately,  that  it 
these  persistent  efforts  of  a body  composed  almost  required  a great  nerve  and  courage  for  a man 
exclusively  of  landlords  to  impede  and  discredit  the  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the  Sub-Commissioners 
Land  Act  and  its  administration.  That  the  animus  to  the  risk  of  being  pilloried  before  a hostile 
displayed  in  the  questions  asked,  and  in  calling  before  committee  of  Conservative  peers,  without  a single 
the  committee  so  many  who  are  known  to  be  opposed  friendly  voice  to  support  him,  and  called  on  to 
to  the  policy  of  the  Act,  and  many  of  whom  are  per-  give  an  account  of  every  act  he  did  in  discharge  of  a 
sonally  interested  m hindering  its  impartial  operation,  difficult  and  novel  duty.’  From  all  these  undeniable 
is  a prostitution  of  the  high  functions  of  a distin-  facts  and  well-founded  opinions,  no  other  consistent 
guished  branch  of  the  Legislature  for  the  promotion  conclusions  can  be  drawn  than  that  the  judicial  rents 
of  the  objects  of  a class  in  maintaining  the  old  inequit-  have  not  been  fixed  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
able  feudal  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant  in  this  of  the  Ulster  custom,  that  they  have  not  fully  recog- 
country  ; and  that  this  action  demands  the  very  nised  the  interest  of  the  tenant,  and  that,  in  this 
serious  consideration  of  the  people.’  At  a meeting  of  respect,  the  Land  Law  Act,  while  it  has  mitigated  the 
the  Antrim  Central  .Tenant  Right  Association,  a evil  of  rack-rents,  has  not  brought  that  relief  to  which 
resolution  was  passed  to  the  effect  that  the  decisions  thetenant-farmersoflrelandwereentitled.  On  the  lines 
of  the  Sub-Commissions  were  marked  by  inadequate  of  the  Act  itself  the  farmers  did  not  get  justice, 
knowledge  of  local  agricultural  circumstances,  were  Taking  into  account  the  decision  in  the  case  of  Adams 
generally  uneven,  unfair,  and  confiscatory  of  the  and  Dunseath,  which  we  believe  to  have  been 
tenants  property,  and  that  consequently  the  rents  erroneous,  the  intimidating  influence  of  the  Select 
fixed  were  not  in  accordance  with  the  Land  Act  nor  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  the  statement 
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made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that  the  Liberal  Government 
would  observe  carefully  what  construction  might  be 
put  on  that  judgment,  and  what  practical  effect  it 
might  have ; and,  further,  that  a Sub-Commissioner 
has  directly  traced  the  decrease  in  the  rent  reductions 
to  two  causes — the  Select  Committee  and  the  Adams- 
Dunseatli  decision — the  claim  of  the  farmers  of  Ire- 
laud  for  an  immediate  revision  of  the  judicial  rents 
is  good  in  equity  and  urgent  in  necessity.  The 
principle  embodied  in  Mr.  Litton’s  amendment  may 
now  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  demand  for  a 
revision  [of  the  judicial  rents.  The  ‘ unavoidable 
necessity  ’ has  arisen  that  the  depression  in  the  price 
of  cattle  and  agricultural  produce  has  well-nigh 
rendered  farmers  almost  unable  to  pay  any  rent.  In 
proof  of  this  opinion  the  following  abstract  of  prices 
is  given : — 


1S77.  1881.  1885. 

Oats,  12il.  to  12fd.  per  stone  lOd.  to  lid.  8d.  to  9d. 

P'toes,  4s.  6d.  to  os.  per  cwt.  Is.  8d.  to  2s.  4d.  Is.  6d.  to  Is.  8d. 
Butter,  lid.  tol3$d.  per  lb.  lid.  to  13d.  7d.  to  lljd. 

Flax,  66s.  6d.  to  72s.  per  cwt.  46s.  to  65s.  46s.  to  62s.  6d. 

Pork,  40s.  to  48s.  per  cwt.  48s.  to  56s.  36s.  to  40s. 

“This  diminution  in  the  price  of  the  foregoing 
items  is  serious  enough,  but  more  serious  is  the 
diminution  in  the  price  of  live  stock,  which  may  be  ’ 
estimated  at  from  30  to  50  per  cent.  It  may  be 
safely  assumed  that  since  the  first  of  the  disastrous 
years,  1877,  there  is  an  average  decline  of  50  per 
cent.,  and  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Law  Act  of 
30  per  cent.  On  the  lines,  therefore,  of  fanning 
profits— or  rather  of  no  profits  — an  unavoidable 
necessity  has  arisen  to  declare  the  statutory  term  of 
fifteen  years  null  and  void,  and  to  enable  the  judicial 
leaseholders  to  obtain  an  equitable  revision  of  their 
rents,  and  in  this  'boon  ordinary  leaseholders  should 
be  allowed  to  participate.  Looking,  however,  to  the 
difficulties  of  another  revision,  and  to  the  probable 
continuance,  through  foreign  competition,  of  low 
prices,  it  is  hereby  suggested  that  the  Legislature 
should  consider  what  further  facilities  should  be  pro- 
vided for  enabling  the  farmers  of  Ireland  to  become 
without  delay  owners  of  their;  holdings.  The  system 
of  dual  ownership  involves  such  a painful  conflict 
between  proprietors  and  occupiers,  it  is  so  difficult 
to  define  and  settle  their  respective  interests,  the 
cpiestions  at  issue  have  become  so  complicated  by 
precedent  upon  precedent,  by  the  good  law  and  bad 
law,  by  admixture  of  justice  and  injustice,  that  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  remedy  seems  to  be  in 
converting  on  proper  terms  tenants  into  proprietors. 
To  this  ultimate  end  the  tenures  of  Ireland  appear 
bound  to  come.  Viewing  the  Land  Act,  it  may  be 
said  : ‘It  is  not  enough  to  help  the  feeble  up,  but  to 
support  him  after.’  The  only  true  support  will  come 
to  the  Irish  farmer  when  he  is  made  owner  of  the 
land  he  tills.  Thus  he  at  last  will  be  able  to  ‘ live 
and  thrive.’  But  if  this  complete  reform  cannot  be 
effected  now,  the  tenure  clauses  of  the  Land  Act 
should  be  immediately  amended.  These  are  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  Ulster  Land  Committee 
l>eg  leave  to  submit  the  following  resolutions  to  this 
onference.”  Mr.  M'Elroy  then  read  the  subjoined 
resoluticms “ I.  That  the  tenant  right  custom 
ot  Ulster  included  rents  in  which  the  value  of  ‘ 
tenants  improvements  in  lands  and  buildings, 
v.  rnther  made  by  predecessors  or  Occupiers,  and  also 
ie  market  value  of  the  combined  interest  of  good- 
'i  and  improvements,  were  not  taken  into  account 
apmst  the  tenant ; and  that  this  equitable  recogni- 
1 * e tenanl’s  interests  encouraged  the  invest- 

ntol  capital  and  good  husbandry,  and  made  the 
arket  value  in  many  cases  of  those  interests  almost 
ujual  t°  the  interests  of  the  lords  of  the  soil.  2. 

a hough  the  Act  of  1881  in  principle  recognised 
hnvSe^a<.rate  intercsts  °I  the  tenant,  these  interests 
fVnrt  r®ce’ved  afUquate  recognition  in  the  Land 
.>  ancl  rents  have  been  fixed  on  considerations 
Jl  ia**ce  with  the  old  Ulster  custom,  the  policy  of 
10  Act>  and  the  well  being  of  the  community.  3. 


That,  owing  to  various  causes,  the  most  potent  of 
which  is  foreign  competition,  prices  are  now  so  low 
that  payment  of  judicial  and  ordinary  leasehold 
rents  out  of  profits  has  become  impossible,  and 
Parliament  is  hereby  earnestly  requested  to  amend 
the  Land  Act  in  the  following  particulars,  amongst 
others  : — The  present  statutory  term  to  be  declared 
null  and  void,  and  a shorter  term,  say  five  or  seven 
years,  from  date  of  fixing  the  new  judicial  rent, 
substituted  therefor.  The  fair  rent  section  to  be 
amended,  so  as  to  exclude  all  improvements  made 
by  predecessors  or  occupiers  from  assessments  of 
rent,  and  to  include  decline  in  agricultural  prices 
as  a circumstance  which  seriously  affects  the  ability 
of  the  tenant  to  discharge  his  pecuniary  obligations. 
Ordinary  leaseholders  and  occupiers  of  townparks  to 
be  enabled  to  claim  the  benefits  of  the  amended  fail- 
rent  section.  That  claimants  on  land  by  mortgage 
or  incumbrance  be  in  all  legal  proceedings  against  a 
tenant  restricted  to  the  position  already  assigned  to 
a landlord  under  the  Land  Law  Act.  That  the  Land 
Court,  in  fixing  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest, 
should  be  further  empowered  to  fix  the  value  of  the 
landlord’s  interest  on  equitable  terms,  taking  into 
consideration  agricultural  circumstances.  Restrictions 
on  free  sale  of  tenant  right  property  to  be  removed. 
4.  That,  while  this  Conference  is  of  opinion  that  a 
large  reduction  in  all  existing  rents  is  an  imperative 
necessity,  it  is  hereby  declared  that  compulsory  sale 
of  the  landlord’s  interest  to  the  tenant  on  fair  terms 
is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  will  place 
Irish  agriculture  on  a proper  and  satisfactory  basis. 
'5.  That  we  believe  the  Labourer’s  Act  does  not  pro- 
vide adequate  facilities  for  building  and  improving 
labourers’  cottages  and  obtaining  accommodation 
ground,  and  that  in  these  respects  the  Act  should  be 
amended.  6.  That  the  Ulster  Land  Committee  be, 
and  are  hereby,  requested  to  promote  a Bill  in  Parlia- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  foregoing  resolutions. 
7.  That  copies  of  these  resolutions,  together  with 
copies  of  papers  containing  reports  of  proceedings  of 
this  Conference,  be  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  and  other 
members  of  the  late  Government,  and  also  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  Lord  Iddesleigh,  and  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill.” 

The  next  document  which  I wish  to  present  for 
your  consideration  is  one  more  representative  of 
public  opinion  in  a local  sense.  It  is  a memorial  pre- 
sented to  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  5th  of  February 
1886,  and  it  came  from  the  Antrim  Central  Tenant 
Right  Association  that  was  in  connection  with  the 
Ulster  Land  Committee.  The  Antrim  Central 
Tenant  Right  Association  consisted  of  about  eleven 
local  associations  and  the  same  number  of  local  com- 
mittees. I regard  the  statements  in  it  of  great  im- 
portance, and  it  is  right  that  I should  lay  it  before  you. 

9806.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  much  to  the  same 
effect  as  the  one  you  have  just  given  us  1 — It  deals 
with  the  question  in  a more  local  sense  than  the  other, 
which  is  more  provincial.  It  states  that  they  were 
dissatisfied  with  the  rents  that  were  fixed  by  the 
Land  Courts,  and  it  went  on  to  deal  with  the  fall  in 
agricultural  prices,  and  said  : — 

“Apart,  however,  from  the  defective  and  unsatis- 
factory administration  of  the  Act,  there  arose  another 
state  of  circumstances  far  more  serious  and  deplorable. 
Since  the  Land  Law  Act  was  passed  there  has  been  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
and  live  stock,  varying  from  30  to  50  per  cent. 
Working  expenses  have  remained  at  the  standard  of 
prosperous  times,  and  thus  the  average  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  in  the  Land  Courts  has  been  more  than 
counterbalanced  by  low  market  prices.  Fair  rents 
were  demanded  before  the  disastrous  seasons  began  in 
1877,  and,  comparing  the  prices  and  rents  which 
prevailed  ten  years  ago  with  the  prices  and  rents 
which  prevail  now,  the  former  period  was  decidedly 
more  favourable  to  agriculture  than  the  present. 
Profit  and  rent  are  no  longer  co-existent  or  compatible 
with  each  other.  With  the  exception  of  the  season 
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Oct.  20, 1886. 
S.  C.  M ‘Elroy. 


of  1880,  every  season  since  1877  has  been  more  or 
less  unpropitious  for  remunerative  husbandry.  The 
consequence  is  that  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  are 
deteriorated,  the  produce  is  deficient  in  quantity,  and 
a large  portion  of  grazing  land  is  lapsing  into  sterility. 
There  is  no  encouragement  for  generous  cultivation  of 
the  soil,  owing  to  want  of  means  in  some  cases,  and 
in  others  to  apprehension  of  loss  of  capital.  All  classes 
of  occupiers  require  relief  in  the  matter  of  rent,  but 
this  relief  would  involve  the  abrogation  of  all  existing 
contracts.  Should  no  other  means  be  considered 
expedient,  this  abrogation  would  be  imperative;  but 
memorialists  believe  there  is  a ‘ more  excellent  way  ’ 
— namely,  the  transfer  on  equitable  terms  of  the  fee- 
simple  interest  to  the  occupiers.  Looking  to  the 
probable  continuance  of  foreign  competition  in  grain, 
live  stock,  dead  meat,  etc.,  a revival  of  good  prices 
seems  impossible.  From  this  outlook  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  legal  obligations  of  farmers  must 
either  be  adapted  to  the  falling  tendency  in  prices,  or 
the  farming  industry  will  be  ruined.  In  proof  of  the 
general  depression,  the  tenant  right  interest  of  farms, 
except  those  of  a superior  class,  is  unsaleable.  There 
is  no  demand  for  holdings  unless  they  possess  some 
specially  attractive  features,  and  old  and  infirm  people 
are  compelled  to  remain  in  possession,  to  their  own 
disadvantage  and  the  detriment  of  agriculture. 
Memorialists,  therefore,  earnestly  and  humbly  pray 
that  you  will  complete  your  land  legislation  by  intro- 
ducing to  Parliament  a Bill  for  the  conversion  of  all 
occupiers  of  agricultural  land  into  owners  on  con- 
ditions equally  fair  to  said  occupiers,  the  landlords, 
and  the  State.  Memorialists  desire  to  express  the 
firm  conviction  that  the  establishment  of  a peasant 
proprietary  would  largely  tend  to  solve  the  twofold 
social  and  political  problem  in  Ireland,  inaugurate  an 
ora  of  peace  and  prosperity,  promote  loyalty  to  the 
British  Throne,  and  stimulate  all  those  pursuits  which 
make  a nation  great  and  illustrious.  Praying  that 
you  will  crown  your  Irish  legislation  by  making 
Ireland  a nation  of  peasant  proprietors,  and  that  you 
will  live  to  see  the  fruit  of  your  patriotic  and  glorious 
labours.” 

The  Ulster  Land  Committee  issued  a number  of 
queries,  and  a united  meeting  of  the  Ulster  Land 
Committee  and  Antrim  Central  Tenant  Right  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Waring  Street,  Belfast,  to  consider 
the  report  of  the  sub-committee  on  the  instructions 
given  to  them.  Mr  Samuel  Black,  J.P.,  presided  at 
that  meeting.  The  result  of  these  queries  was  pub- 
lished, and  the  document  excited  considerable  interest 
when  it  appeared ; I would  be  disposed  to  say  that  its 
interest  still  continues,  as  it  is  obvious  that  there  is  no 
improvement  in  the  state  of  agriculture. 

9807.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  the  date  of  that 
meeting? — February  27th  1886. 

9808.  The  President. — About  the  same  date  as  the 
memorial  to  Mr.  Gladstone  which  you  have  just  read  ? 
—Very  nearly;  the  one  matter  was  local  and  the 
other  general.  The  queries  were  sent  to  about  thirty 
members  of  the  Committee,  and  nearly  all  of  these 
gentlemen  were  practical  agriculturists.  They  were 
all  such  with  the  exception  of  a few. 

9809.  The  President. — Are  the  contents  of  that  docu- 
ment somewhat  to  the  same  effect  1 — Well,  it  is  more 
comprehensive,  but  to  the  same  effect.  The  result  of 
these  replies  indicate  “ uniformity  of  opinion  among 
the  Ulster  farmers  in  favour  of  compulsory  sale  of  the 
fee-simple  to  the  occupiers,  that  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase  and  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  so  regulated 
as  to  make  the  annual  payments  equal  to  about  one- 
half  of  the  judicial  rents,  that  the  case  of  leaseholders 
should  be  settled  on  a similar  equitable  basis,  that 
the  present  depression  is  very  severe,  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  remedial  legislation  bemg  delayed,  a large 
number  of  farmers  will  be  compelled  to  surrender 
their  holdings.  Believing  that  the  replies  represent 
the  views  of  the  farmers  of  Ulster  that  there  is  great 
urgency  for  legislation  of  the  comprehensive  and 
permanent  nature  stated,  and  that  delay  would  be 


fraught  with  grave  consequences  to  many  farmers  in 
Ulster  as  well  as  in  the  rest  of  Ireland,  the  Sub- 
Committee  recommend  that  petitions  be  sent  to  the 
House  of  Commons  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  • 
that  is,  should  it  be  found  satisfactory,  and  that  such 
other  legitimate  means  be  adopted  towards  its  pro- 
motion as  may  appear  necessary  and  legitimate.  The 
Sub-Committee  desire,  further,  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  Ulster  the  importance  of  fixing  all  their 
social  and  political  energies  upon  obtaining  an  adequate 
and  immediate  settlement  of  the  land  question.  Com- 
pared with  it,  all  other  questions  are  more  or  less 
subsidiary,  and  they  are  hereby  urged  to  exercise 
discrimination  between  what  is  calculated  to  promote 
their  welfare  and  what  would  create  and  foster  civil 
commotion.  The  Sub-Committee  hereby  record  their 
solemn  conviction  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Irish  legis- 
lation has  averted  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  and  largely 
mitigated  many  social  and  political  evils.  Confiding 
in  the  patriotism  and  nobility  of  his  intentions,  and 
knowing  how  Ulstermen  appreciate  the  principles  of 
justice  and  liberty,  the  Sub-Committee  bespeak  for 
Mr.  Gladstone  the  trust  and  good-will  of  the  Ulster 
people  in  the  present  moment,  when  doubts  and 
hatred  are  being  propagated  by  the  hereditary 
opponents  of  the  rights  of  the  industrial  classes.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Route  Tenants’  Defence  Association  : — “ That  the 
Route  Tenants’  Defence  Association,  having  co- 
operated towards  obtaining  a fair  trial  for  the  Land 
Law  Act  of  1881,  feels  constrained  to  express  regret 
that,  owing  to  defective  administration  and  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and  stock,  the 
rents  fixed  under  it,  after  payment  of  wages  and 
other  charges,  leave  no  margin  of  profit  to  statutory 
tenants,  and  that  many  of  them  are  now  in  a state 
of  financial  embarrassment,  and  merely  able  to  keep 
possession  of  their  holdings  through  the  indulgence 
of  landlords  and  creditors.  That  the  case  of  ordinary 
leaseholders  is  even  more  urgent  and  deplorable  than 
that  of  the  statutory  tenants,  as  no  relief  whatever 
was  brought  to  them  by  the  Land  Law  Act. 

“That,  until  receutlj',  the  Association  believed 
that  with  increased  facilities  for  sale  the  permissive 
principle  of  the  purchase  clauses  would  promote  in 
a speedy  and  effectual  manner  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary ; but  the  deadlock  in  the  working 
of  the  scheme  continues,,  and  we  cannot  any  longer 
rely  upon  such  a process  as  adequate  to  the  agri- 
cultural requirements  of  Ireland.  That  the  sale  of 
the  fee-simple  to  the  tenants  should  be  made  com- 
pulsory, seems  to  be  dictated  even  by  considerations 
on  ttie  side  of  the  landlords,  for  the  proceeds  of  a fair 
number  of  years’  purchase  would  be  as  beneficial  as  a 
rental  reduced  in  proportion  to  the  depression  in 
agriculture.  That  the  great  necessity  of  the  time  is 
to  bring  the  payments  on  land  into  conformity  with 
the  circumstances  of  agriculture  and  the  low  prices 
caused  by  the  enormous  importations  of  foreign  grain 
and  stock.  Without  presuming  to  suggest  any 
particular  financial  scheme  for  the  purchase  of  the 
landlords’  interest,  wo  deem  it  sufficient  to  state  that 
whatever  scheme  be  adopted  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
British  Legislature  should  have  for  its  practical  effect 
'the  occupation  of  the  land  by  the  tenants  at  about 
one-half,  in  annual  payments,  of  Griffiths’  valuation. 
We  are  now  thoroughly  convinced  that  agriculture 
cannot  prosper  under  a system  of  two  ownerships  in 
the  soil,  and  that  it  has  become  absolutely  imperative 
upon  the  Legislature  to  compel  the  sale  of  the  pro- 
perty of  the  head  owners  to  the  occupiers.” 

The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the 
Route  Reform  Club  at  a meeting  held  in  the  Town 
Hall,  Ballymoney,  on  the  6th  of  October  1886  : — 

9810.  Is  that  the  name  of  the  place  ? — Yes. 

9811.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  these  resolutions 
come  to  before  the  passing  of  the  Purchase  Act  of 
1885  ? — No ; since  the  passing  of  the  Purchase  Act. 

9812.  You  had  this  Act  in  your  mind  when  you 
passed  the  resolutions  ? — Yes ; the  following  are  the 
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resolutions  I refer  to : — “ That  at  this,  the  first 
meeting  of  the  club,  we  desire  to  recognise  the  bene- 
ficent influence  which  the  legislation  associated  with 
the  name  of  Mr.  Gladstone  has  exercised  upon 
national  affairs,  and  that  we  regard  the  support 
which  he  gave  to  the  Tenants’  Belief  Bill  as  addi- 
tional testimony  of  his  earnestness  in  the  cause  of 
agricultural  rights.  That  the  Tenants’  Eelief  Bill 
being  founded  upon  urgent  necessities,  we  thank  Mr. 
Parnell  for  its  introduction,  and  acknowledge  with 
pleasure  the  practical  and  creditable  manner  in  which 
Mr.  John  Pinkerton,  M.P.,  vindicated  the  claims  of 
the  farmers  to  relief  from  rents  which  natural  and 
other  causes  have  rendered  oppressive  ; and  we 
hereby  respectfully  urge  the  landlords  to  take  into 
favourable  consideration  the  present  deplorable  con- 
dition of  their  tenantry,  and  make  substantial  and 
adequate  reductions  in  rent.”  These  are  all  the 
resolutions  that  we  wish  to  submit  to  you.  I have 
no  desire  to  occupy  the  time  of  the  Commission  too 
long,  but  I think  it  is  my  duty  to  point-  out  that 
between  the  principle  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  and  the 
demands  of  the  Tenants’  Associations  there  has  been 
a very  marked  identity.  The  principle  of  this  Bill 
was  first  put  forward  at  a meeting  held  in  October 
last,  and  that  was  the  first  time  that  the  demand 
was  made. 

9813.  Lord  Milltoim. — What  was  the  principle  ? 
—The  opening  up  of  judicial  rents  for  revision. 

9814.  The  principle  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  was  that  1 
—Yes. 

9815.  The  President.- — If  50  per  cent,  was  paid  in  ? 
—We  demanded  that  the  rents  should  be  revised,  and 
also  a term  of  years  adopted — either  five  or  seven. 

9816.  Mr.  Black. — Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  referred  to  50 
per  cent,  being  sufficient  to  stop  evictions. 

9817.  Witness.  — There  are  two  leasehold  cases 
that  I wish  to  give  you  particulars  of.  I would  regard 
this  case  as  an  illustration  to  some  extent  of  the 
ordinary  agricultural  leasehold  grievance.  John 
M‘Kay  holds  a farm  consisting  of  55a.  lr.  30p.; 
Griffiths’  valuation  is  £60.  The  present  rent  under 
the  lease  is  £57 ; the  old  rent  was  £39,  17s.  4d.  The 
land  consists  of  cold  clay-land,  that  would  not  do  very- 
well  in  wet  seasons.  Griffiths’  valuer  came,  and  went 
over  only  two  fields  of  the  best  land,  and  valued  the 
remainder  of  the  holding ; and  when  the  occupier 
appealed  against  this  valuation  another  valuer  was 
sent.  He  went  over  a greater  part  of  the  land,  but 
he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  reduced.  He  said  it 
would  not  be  professional  for  one  valuer  to  undo  what 
another  had  done,  but  he  would  reduce  the  valuation 
by  £3,  and  it  was  fixed  at  £57.  The  old  rent,  as  I 
have  said,  was  £39,  17s.  The  next  case  is  that  of 

J-  M‘Lean  : 61a.  2r. ; the  poor-law  valuation, 
i 7,  15s. ; the  old  rent,  £57,  15s. ; and  in  1870  a 
lease  was  taken  for  twenty-one  years,  at  a rent  of 
£70.  This  farm  was  bought  in  1870  by  the  present 
tenant  for  a sum  of  £530,  and  the  lease  was  after- 
taken  out.  The  farm  was  offered  for  salp  in 
84,  but  no  bid  was  received.  The  tenant  said  it  was 
easier  to  pay  £70  in  ’70  than  to  pay  £40  now.  The 
next  case  is  that  of  William  J.  Wilson.  It  consists  of 
5 acres ; the  rent  is  £41  ; and  the  Government 
valuation  of  the  land  £29.  The  Government  valua- 
'10?aK  “*6  house  was  T3,  15s. ; the  lease  was  taken 
in  1859  for  thirty-one  years ; and  in  previous  years 
improvements  were  made  on  the  farm,  and  the  rent 
as  ±36,  18s.  6d.  This  man  says  that  the  rent  was 
made  on  his  improvements.  Seven  acres  of  the  land 
are  liable  to  flooding.  The  last  case  is  that  of  John 
retndge : 51a.  3r.  lOp. ; rent,  £51,  14s.  8d. : 
government  valuation  of  land,  £37;  valuation  of 
ouses,  £4.  The  lease  was  made  in  1860  for  tbirty- 
® W-  .The  land  is  light  and  gravelly  ; there  is 

? low-lying  land  subject  to  floods,  and  seven  acres 

°§-  I bring  these  cases  forward  as  illustrations. 
m 8-— Sir  James  Caird. — What  do -these  gentle- 

P . !ro  by  placing  this  information  before  the 
commissioners  ?— To  establish  a case  to  justify  the 


Government  in  breaking  the  leases,  and  allowing 
them  to  go  into  court. 

9819.  The  President. — And  to  have  judicial  rents 
fixed  1 — Yes  ; in  connection  with  ordinary  agricul- 
tural leases.  The  case  of  some  fee-farm  grants  might 
have  been  brought  before  the  Commission  ; but  I 
had  not  sufficient  time  to  get  such  a number  as  would 
justify  me  in  going  into  them. 

9820.  Mr.  Neligan,  — We  have  already'  had  a 
number  of  them. — Well,  from  the  information  I have, 
I am  justified  in  saying  that  there  is  a great  grievance 
in  connection  with  the  fee-farm  grants  as  well  as  in 
connection  with  ordinary  leaseholds. 

9821.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you,  on  the  part  of 
these  parties  that  you  have  mentioned,  allege  any 
sort  of  compulsion  to  compel  them  to  enter  into  these 
leases  ? — No ; they  entered  into  these  leases  freely, 
generally  speaking.  Since  1870  the  leases  were  taken 
out  as  a precaution.  Indeed,  until  ’81  the  desire  of  the 
fanners  was  to  be  protected  against  what  they  would 
regard  as  frequently  a bad  increase  of  rent.  Eent 
might  be  increased  every  five  or  seven  years,  and 
increased  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  an  acre  when  the  tenant  had 
to  ask  leave  to  sell  his  tenant  light ; and  as  a pro- 
tection against  this  state  of  affairs  the  tenants  took 
out  leases,  and  at  rents  which  at  the  time  were 
regarded  as  pretty  fair  rents,  but  which,  owing  to 
the  fall  in  agricultural  produce  prices,  are  not  fair. 
Kents  which  were  fair  in  1870  are  not  fair  now. 

9822.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  leaseholders 
generally  are  quite  equal  to  the  other  farmers  in  the 
management  of  their  farms  ? — I would  be  disposed  to 
say  that  they  are  superior.  I think  they  are  the 
flower  of  the  agricultural  community',  and  the  lease- 
holders of  Ulster  are  industrious  and  skilled  farmers. 

I wish  now  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Commission  to 
the  question  of  the  sale  of  tenant  right  in  farms.  I 
don’t  think  it  would  occupy  much  of  your  time,  and 
I have  facts  to  give  you  and  suggestions  which  affect 
the  neighbourhood  of  Ballymouey'. 

9823.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  it  to  us  by 
certain  years  1 — The  Bessborough  Commission  ended 
in  ’80.  I take  ’81 — the  results  of  the  sales  from  ’81. 

I take,  first,  these  columns — acreage,  rent,  tenure, 
results.  I propose  to  give  you  all  the  transactions, 
the  sales  that  were  transacted,  and  the  sales  that  were 
not  transacted. 

9824.  — Sir  James  Caird. — Can  you  give  the  average 
of  that  for  each  year  1 — I have  a number  of  things 
that  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  averages.  I have  a 
number  of  cases  in  which  the  tenant  right  was  not 
sold  at  all.  I think  the  matter  could  not  be  under- 
stood unless  you  had  the  figures  in  detail. 

9825.  The  President — What  is  your  object  ? Is  it 
to  show  that  these  sales  have  decreased  ? — It  is  to  show 
that  the  transactions  have  fallen  in  point  of  number. 

9826.  And  the  prices  come  to—  l— That  requires 
explanation.  When  a good  farm  is  offered  now  there 
is  fair  competition.  There  will  be  very  little  compe- 
tition in  middling  farms,  and  in  the  case  of  poor 
farms  there  will  be  none.  We  can  only  sell  produc- 
tive lands,  and  there  is  a large  portion  of  land  even  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  in  which  there  is  very  little 
tenant  right,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  agricultural 
produce.  In  the  year  ’81  I could  show  the  sales  that 
were  satisfactory,  and  those  that  were  not ; but  if  you 
are  satisfied,  I will  send  these  details  to  the  secretary  ? 

9827.  — Mr.  Neligan. — We  have  returns  from  the 
Select  Committee  of  the  Lords  on  the  Land  Act,  from 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  returns  from  private 
sources  of  information. — Each  district  cannot  be 
separate. 

9828.  It  is  each  province  and  each  county. — These 
are  sales  conducted  by  myself. 

9829.  You  give  in  your  list  the  number  of  years 
and  the  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

9830.  Lord  Miltown  — Are  you  an  auctioneer  1 — 
Yes  ; and  I am  sometimes  engaged  as  a valuer. 

9831.  These  are  the  only  sales  of  which  you  have 
any  knowledge  ? — Yes ; in  ’82  there  were  four  sales : 

2Q2 
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Strange  to  say,  there  were  few  in  that  year  ; it  was  a 
time  of  uncertainty,  and  the  farmers  were  waiting  for 
the  results  of  the  judicial  rents.  In  ’83 1 had  eighteen 
engagements,  but  nine  of  these  were  not  successful. 

9832.  Only  half  of  the  farms  offered  were  sold  ? — 
Yes. 

9833.  Was  that  because  you  were  not  satisfied  with 
the  price? — Yes;  in  ’84  I had  twenty-nine  engage- 
ments, but  fourteen  of  these  farms  remained  unsold. 
It  was  found  that  the  revival  in  agriculture  did  not 
help  to  sell  them  even  in  the  fairly  successful  year 
of  ’84.  In  ’85  I had  sixteen  engagements,  and  six 
remained  unsold. 

9834.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  average  years’ 
purchase  ? — I will  give  you  the  total  sales  of  ’81  and 
’82.  In ’81  it  was  £2391. 

9835.  The  President. — For  the  year  ? — Yes ; in  ’82 
it  was  £1400. 

9836.  How  many  acres  ? — I have  that  in  the  total 
statement,  which  I will  send  to  the  secretary.  In  ’S3 
it  was  £3042,  in  ’84  £4218,  in  ’85  £3530. 

9837.  Now  we  must  have  the  acreage  ? 

9838.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  you  have  a reserve 
price  ? — Yes. 

9839.  Have  you  any  objection  to  say  what  they 
were  ? — I do  not  remember. 

9840.  How  many  years’  purchase  were  given  ? — If 
the  holding  is  a valuable  one  the  reserve  price  is 
sometimes  fifteen  years,  and  if  it  is  not  it  is  some- 
times twelve  years,  and  sometimes  ten  years,  and 
sometimes  seven,  just  according  to  the  value  of  the 
holding.  The  point  that  I wish  to  draw  your  atten- 
tion to  is  that  iu  ’86  the  proceeds  are  only  £1603. 

9841.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  sales?— Six; 
there  were  seven  engagements,  and  one  unsold. 

9842.  The  President. — You  will  have  some  more 
before  the  end  of  the  year  ? — I will  sell  some. 

9843.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  these  sell  as  high  ? — That 
is  a very  practical  point,  which  would  strike  no  common 
mind  but  the  mind  of  a man  thoroughly  versed  in 
these. matters.  It  is  a rather  singular  thing  that  in 
these  times  the  average  price  of  tenant  right  is  keep- 
ing up  pretty  well.  In  ’74  and  ’76  I was  able  to  sell 
poor  land,  middling  land,  and  of  course  good  land,  but 
the  price  of  middling  land  and  poor  land  kept  down 
the  average.  At  present  I am  not  able  to  sell  the 
poor  class  of  soil  or  the  middling  class,  consequently  I 
have  hardly  any  but  the  good  at  an  average  price,  but 
the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  this  middling  class  land 
would  bring  it  down. 

9844.  Good  land  keeps  its  price,  and  the  other 
won’t  ? — Yes. 

9845.  The  President. — What  do  you  propose  to 
give  us  for  the  average,  to  make  these  figures  avail- 
able ? — I propose  to  give  the  figures  in  detail. 

9846.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  consider  you 
can  give  as  a reason  for  the  fact  that  only  good  land 
sells  ?— Because  good  land  is  productive,  and  the 
middling  land  is  not,  in  a remunerative  sense.  There 
is  a,  considerable  quantity  of  land  in  the  country  in 
which,  owing  to  the  price  of  agricultural  produce,  there 
is  no  tenant  right  value. 

9847.  The  depression  tells  most  on  the  poorer 
land  ? — Yes,  proportionately ; there  is  a great  deal  of 
land  only  worth  a very  small  rent,  and  consequently 
there  is  no  competition  for  it. 

9848.  And  the  value  of  the  tenant  right  on  the 
poorer  class  is  much  more  diminished  than  on  the 
better  class  of  land? — Proportionately  it  is.  The 
sum- total  of  these  sales  is  £16,184,  and  as  a matter  of 
information  I may  state  that  the  sales  that  I reported 
to  the  Bessborough  Commission  from  ’65  to  ’80  was 
£31,493 ; that  is,  I have  sold  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Ballymoney,  £47,677  worth. 

9849.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  take  the  cases  say  in 
1860,  a man  pays  a certain  sum  of  purchase-money, 
and  he  increases  the  amount  of  his  purchase-money  ? 
— We  are  not  disposed  to  look  at  the  matter  in  that 
light ; we  are  disposed  to  say  that  the  tenant  has  a 
vested  interest  in  the  soil. 


9850.  But  if  a man  gives  £600  for  a farm,  he 
expects  it  would  pay  interest  as  well  as  his  rent?— 
He  does. 

9851.  In  ’85,  when  you  got  that  £3050,  it  was  an 
investment  at  5 per  cent  ? — He  hopes  it  will  be  a 
remunerative  investment.  Perhaps  the  case  that  I 
wish  to  bring  forward  may  be  regarded  as  an  extreme 
case,  but  still  I think  I am  justified  in  regarding  it  as 
an  illustrative  case.  It  is  a fee-simple  case,  but  it  has 
a tenant  right  element  as  well.  The  farm  is  30 
acres,  the  head  rent  £2,  15s.  5d.,  bought  in  ’SO  for 
£600  by  two  brothers  who  had  returned  from  New 
Zealand.  They  bought  the  fee-simple,  they  afterwards 
bought  up  the  tenant  right,  which  cost  them  £200,  and 
having  acquired  the  two  interests  they  proceeded  to 
build  a very  good  dwelling-house,  which  cost  them 
£200,  making  a total  investment  of  £1000.  This 
transaction  took  place  in  1880.  The  farm  was  offered 
for  sale  this  day  week,  both  the  fee-simple  and  the 
tenant  right.  The  same  party  had  two  interests,  and 
offered  for  sale  the  combined  interest.  It  is  a very 
nice  case  indeed. 

9852.  But  you  do  not  find  a man  coming  from  New 
Zealand  with  money  in  his  pocket  every  day — you  do 
not  always  get  that  ? — I quite  appreciate  that.  That 
shows  how  fancy  prices  go.  We  got  £500  at  the  last 
sale. 

9853.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  sold  at  £500  ? — Yes. 

9854.  The  President. — And  they  paid  £1000  ? — 
Yes  ; he  invested  £1000. 

9855.  Mr.  Knife. — How  many  years  since?— It 
was  bought  in  ’80,  and  sold  last  week.  It  might  be 
inferred  that  that  farm  lay  at  the  foot  of  a mountain, 
or  was  at  some  disadvantage.  I admit  that  the  land 
is  generally  what  is  called  light  land,  but  one  field  of 
oats  sold  at  £6  an  acre,  and  in  another  oats  about  £4. 

9856.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Oats  on  foot.  There 
was  a sale  in  the  month  of  August.  The  land  which 
produces  at  that  price  cannot  be  called  very  bad.  I do 
not  bring  this  forward  as  a case  of  poor  land;  though 
not  of  a superior  class,  it  is  close  to  the  railway  station, 
and  it  has  advantages;  yet  there  it  was,  sold  at  £500. 

9857.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  supposed  to  be 
a high  price  which  was  given  in  ’80  ? — Yes ; the  fee- 
simple  cost  £600,  and  I think  that  £400  would  have 
been  quite  enough  for  it.  At  least  the  competition 
price  should  not  have  been  above  £500.  I suppose  I 
may  come  to  another  matter.  I wish  to  dispel 
some  misapprehensions  that  have  existed  with  regard 
to  the  sale  of  land  in  conacre.  I have  had  a fair 
number  of  transactions  in  conacre. 

9858.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  very  common  in 
this  part  of  the  country  ? — Not  very  common. 

9859.  Is  it  exceptional  ? — Yes,  it  is  exceptional. 

9860.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  mean  a sale  under 
conacre  or  letting  ? — The  auction  of  land  in  conacre. 

9861.  Practically  it  is  a letting  ?— Yes. 

9862.  A letting  made  on  competition  prices  as 
grass  or  crop  ? — Yes. 

SJ863.  The  President. — Which  sells  the  crop?— 
The  man  who  buys  the  ground  for  cropping  also 
sometimes  sells  it.  Here  is  a case  in  point.  It 
was  a pretty  good  lea  field,'  and  he  bought  it  at 
£4  a Cunningham  acre.  £6,  12s.  6d.  I sold  that 
for.  There  was  not  very  much  profit.  It  has  been 
said  that  this  is  a very  high  price,  and  that  landlords 
regard  farming  as  paying  very  well ; but  I say  that 
this  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  illustration  in  a general 
sense.  There  are  exceptional  cases,  and  a man  will 
give  an  exceptional  price  for  an  accommodation. 

9864.  The  President. — Were  you  going  to  give  us 
many  examples  of  that  ? — I had  taken  some  figures, 
but  I merely  wish  to  prove  that  the  conacre  sales 
cannot  be  regarded  as  showing  the  value  of  land. 

9865.  Mr.  Knife. — Is  that  confined  to  farmers?— 
The  landlords  sell  as  well  as  farmers.  There  was  one 
case  in  which  I sold  a farm  that  lapsed  into  the  hands 
of  the  landlord.  I sold  the  grazing  for  four  years,  and 
the  proceeds  did  not  amount  to  much  more  than  the 
original  rent. 
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9866.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  other  matter 
t]iat  the  deputation  desire  to  place  before  us  ? — Before 
these  other  gentlemen  give  their  evidence,  I would 
express  my  own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  necessity 
for  the  compulsory  establishment  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. 


9867.  Do  you  speak  for  the  deputation  who  are  Oct.  29,  1886. 
here  now  ? — I will  allow  them  to  speak  for  them- 

S.  O.  M Elroy. 

selves. 

9868.  The  President. — You  advocate  compulsory 
sale  ? — Yes. 


Samuel  Black,  examined. 


9869.  The  President. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes, 
and  besides  that  I am  also  a linen  merchant. 

9870.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold? — 150  acres 
near  Randalstown  in  the  county  Antrim.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  questions  propounded  in  the  circular  of 
your  secretary,  I have  to  say — 1st,  As  to  conspiracy 
against  paying  rent.  Such  a thing  does  not  exist 
here.  2nd,  As  to  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce  since 
1881 — In  that  year  wheat  was  from  10s.  6d.  perewt., 
now  6s.  6d.  ; oats.  7s.  3d.,  now  5s.  9d  ; cattle  have 
fallen  about  one-third ; butter,  one-third.  3rd, 
The  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  1885  have  not  been 
much  availed  of  in  county  Antrim.  The  landlords 
here  have  not  expressed  much  desire  to  sell.  I ’think 
very  few  have  shown  any  desire,  and  therefore  very 
little  advantage  has  been  taken  of  the  Act  of  1885. 
Leaseholders — These  are,  in  many  cases,  in  a very 
struggling  condition.  Their  farms,  in  most  cases,  are 
more  highly  rented  than  yearly  tenancies.  Those 
leases  in  many  instances,  during  the  few  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  were 
taken  out  by  the  tenant  at  an  increased  rent,  on  the 
understanding  that  a general  revaluation  would  be  car- 
ried out,  and  a considerable  addition  put  on  the  rent 
generally.  As  a fact,  that  revaluation  never  has  been 
made,  and  the  tenants  holding  those  leases  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  the  increased  rent  thus  put  upon  them. 
Leases  were  generally  taken  out  by  the  more  improv- 
ing tenants  as  a security  against  the  confiscation  of 
their  improvements,  either  by  ejectment  or  a rise  of 
rent.  The  rise  of  rent  was  the  instrument  more 
generally  adopted,  and  against  it,  prior  to  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1870,  there  was  no  redress.  On  these 
grounds  the  greater  number  of  the  agricultural  leases  in 
existence  were  taken  out.  The  raison  d'etre  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  these  leases  has  been  taken  away,  when  the 
power  to  raise  rent  and  to  evict  arbitrarily  have  been 
abolished,  and  therefore  such  leases  should  be 
abrogated.  Land  Commissioners  — The  number  of 
Sub-Commissioners  required  to  perform  the  ordinary 
work  of  the  Commission  should  have  permanent 
appointments,  and,  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of 
years’  service,  should  be  entitled  to  a pension.  Dis- 
missal ought  only  to  follow  dereliction  of  duty,  and 
be  the  result  of  the  decision  of  a tribunal  of  inquiry. 
This  would  remove  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  intimi- 
dation either  by  a committee  of  inquiry  on  the 
working  of  the  Land  Acts  issuing  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  or  otherwise.  Besides,  permanence  of 
employment  should  increase  efficiency  and  expert- 
ness in  the  performance  of  duty.  Judicial  Term 

Inquiry 


— This  ought  to  be  reduced  to  seven  years  in  the  Samuel  Black, 
past  as  well  as  in  the  future.  And  in  arriving  at  a 
fair  rent,  prices  of  produce,  as  well  as  wages,  should 
be  taken  into  account.  Land  Sales — If  the  Act  of 
1885  is  to  be  generally  availed  of,  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners should  be  empowered,  either  upon  the  appli- 
cation of  the  landlord  or  tenant,  to  fix  the  fair  price 
to  be  paid  for  any  holding  of  an  agricultural  or  pastoral 
nature;  and  such  price,  when  so  fixed,  should  be 
compulsorily  payable  for  such  holding.  Registration 
— A Court  of  Registration  should  be  provided  in  a 
suitable  and  easily  accessible  place  in  every  district 
(county  or  province),  which  should  take  cognizance  of 
all  lands  held  under  judicial  rents,  and  all  mortgages, 

.assignments,  etc.  Tenant  Right  — This  has  been 
affected  by  the  present  depression  in  agriculture.  No 
doubt  farms  sell  very  irregularly.  While  for  a few 
considerable  prices  have  been  obtained,  caused  by 
competition  or  by  some  other  local  influence  (small 
farms  selling  proportionately  much  higher  than  large), 
the  general  state  of  the  market  has  been  very  un- 
satisfactory for  sellers.  I sold  a farm  this  year,  as 
executor,  at  £500,  for  which  £900  could  more  easily 
have  been  obtained  in  1881. 

I have  known  other  farms  sold  at  £6  to  £8  per 
acre,  for  which  double  those  prices  could  have  been 
got  in  1881.  I have  a letter  from  a gentleman 
who  knows  all  about  the  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  the  farmers  of  this  county.  He  writes  to  me  as 
follows : — 

“ Randalstown,  23rd  Oct.  1886. 

SIR, — In  reply  to  yours  of  18th  inst.,  I can  only 
give  my  opinion  in  a general  way,  viz.  that  one  in 
eight  of  the  farmers  in  this  couuty  are  bankrupt. 

I know  the  money-lenders  are  holding  off,  because 
they  could  not  at  present  realize  the  amount  of 
their  mortgages,  and  are  hoping  for  better  times. 

One,  Mr.  J.  D.,  told  me  lately  he  could  give 
me  a dozen  farms  he  has  on  bonds.  I could  give 
you  no  better  example  of  the  great  depreciation  in 
the  value  of  land  in  this  district,  than  the  case  of 
farm  lately  held  by  M'Culloch,  with  which  you  must 
be  familiar.  I may  add  that  the  number  of  ejectments 
is  no  criterion  of  the  state  of  the  farmers. — Yours 
truly,  J.  Marquess.” 

J.  Black,  Esq. 

9871. — Sir  James  Caird. — One  in  eight  he  said  ? — 

One  in  eight  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  He  means  not 
actually  in  bankruptcy,  but  in  a state  of  insolvency. 

adjourned. 


FIFTEENTH  DAY,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  30th,  1886. 

ROYAL  HOTEL,  BELFAST. 

Commissioners  present — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Milltown,  Sir  James  Caird, 
Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knife. 

Robert  D.  Pinkerton,  examined. 


9872.  The  President. — I suppose,  Mr.  Pinkerton, 
you  would  like  to  make  some  statement  yourself, 
without  waiting  to  be  examined? — Yes.  My  evi- 

dence is  principally  with  regard  to  figures,  and  I will 
give  you  the  general  aspect  of  the  figures  which  I 


wish  to  lay  before  you.  They  consist  of  some  prices,  Robert  D. 
averages  in  my  own  district.  I do  not  know  whether  Pinkerton. 
I had  better  read  the  figures  or  hand  in  the  tables 
which  I have  prepared  to  your  reporter. 

9873.  They  are  figures  relating  to  the  prices  of 
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produce? — Yes;  the  prices  of- a number  of  articles 
of  farm  produce  in  my  locality. 

9874.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  is  that  ? — North 
Antrim. 

9S75.  The  President. — You  might  give  us  some  of 
the  figures,  and  the  results  ? — Well,  in  the  first  place, 
I have  taken  the  ten  years  prior  to  the  Land  Act, 
as  being  probably  the  basis  of  the  judicial  rents.  I 
have  no  means  of  knowing  whether  these  are  the  actual 
years,  but  I have  assumed  it  for  the  purpose  of  this 
evidence,  and  it  will  suit  very  well.  I take  the 
prices  of  a number  of  articles,  namely,  oats,  potatoes, 
flax,  pork,  beef,  and  butter.  I take  oats  during  that 
period  at  7s.  4(1.  per  cwt. 

9876.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  period  from  1871  to 
1880  ? — Yes;  potatoes  3s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

9877.  These  figures  are  all  per  cwt.  ? — Yes  : flax, 
63s.  5d. ; pork,  53s. ; beef,  58s.  4d. ; and  butter, 
123s.  8d. 

9878.  What  market? — Ballymoney  market ; and 
from  the  actual  transactions  in  the  merchants’  books 
I have  also  the  prices  of  the  same  articles  in  1881, 
1882,  1883,  1884,  and  18S5,  and  in  1886  down  to 
the  present  date,  and  what  I wish  is  to  show  the 
relation  which  the  change  in  the  values  of  the 
produce  has  upon  the  rents. 

9879.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  the  average 
for  that  time  ? — I have  the  average  of  each  particular 
year. 

9880.  But  not  the  average  of  the  five  years  ? — 
No  ; but  in  the  way  that  I use  it  afterwards  here  in 
another  table,  it  has  much  the  same  effect. 

9881.  Can  you  give  us  the  present  year,  1886,  by 
itself? — Oh  yes,  I can  give  you  all  the  years  suc- 
ceeding 1880  separately.  In  the  first  ten  years  the 
average  for  oats  was  7s.  4d. ; in  1881,  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  it  was  6s.  4d. ; 
in  1882  it  rose  slightly  to  the  same  figure  as  in  the 
first  ten  years,  namely,  7s.  4d. ; in  1883  it  was  6s. 
4d. ; in  1884,  6s.  6d. ; in  1885,  5s.  5d. ; and  in  1886, 
up  to  the  present  date,  it  was  5s.  9d. 

_ 9882.  The  average  beforo  having  been  7s.  4d.  ? — 
Yes.  Those  prices  are  on  the  bulk  of  the  oats  sold 
in  the  market ; not  the  average  of  the  best  prices. 

9883.  And  that  applies  to  the  years  between 
1871  and  1880  also  ?— Yes. 

9884.  Now  give  us  the  potatoes  ? — Yes : the 
method  of  averaging  the  price  of  the  potatoes  is  the 
same  from  1871  down  to  the  present.  The  averago 
price  of  potatoes  was  3s.  3d.  for  the  ten  years 
before  1880 ; in  1881  the  average  price  was  2s. ; 
in  1S82,  4s.  2d. ; in  1883,  Is.  lOd. ; in  18S4,  Is.  9d. ; 
in  1885,  Is.  Sd. ; and  in  1886,  down  to  the  present 
date,  Is.  8d.  The  next  item  is  flax.  The  average 
price  for  the  ten  years  from  1871  to  1880  was  63s 
5d. ; in  1881  it  was  56s. ; in  1882,  52s. ; in  1883, 
52s.;  in  1884,  50s.  8d;  in  1885,  55s.  4d. ; and  in 
1886,  down  to  the  present  date,  the  average  was  45s. 

9885.  That  is  the  lowest  price  at  which  it  has 
ever  been,  apparently  ?— Yes.  It  is  about  10s.  per 
cwt.  worse  this  year  than  last  year  for  so  far.  Now 
the  average  price  of  pork  was  for  the  ten  years  up  to 
1880,  53s. ; in  1881  it  was  54s.  9d. ; in  1882,  53s.  6d. ; 
in  1883,  56s.  lOd. ; in  1884,  48s.;  in  1885,  45s.  8d. ; 
and  in  this  year,  up  to  the  present  date,  it  is  44s.  6d. 
Now  I might  also  mention  that  you  may  notice 
occasionally  discrepancies  between  these  figures  and 
the  figures  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette , that 
they  do  not  run  exactly  parallel  That  will  be  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way,  that  the  period  for  which 
I have  calculated  may  not  be  the  same  as  the  other. 
The  Farmers’  Gazette  prices  may  have  been  taken  from 
January  to  December,  while  in  certain  cases,  as  in  flax 
for  instance,  I have  calculated  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  season. 

9886.  That  makes  no  difference  in  the  result? — 
No,  but  it  makes  a difference  in  the  context. 

9887.  It  would  be  no  difference  in  the  averago? 
— No. 

9888.  The  President. — Is  there  much  difference 


from  Purdon’s  Almanac  t — I have  noticed  that  there  is 
slight  difference. 

9889.  What  is  yours  taken  from? — From  the 

merchants’  books  in  Ballymoney.  Now,  with  regard 
to  the  beef,  the  average  for  the  ten  years  to 
1880  is  58s.  4d. ; in  1881  it  was  51s.;  in  1882  60s 
8cl;  in  1883,  60s.  Sd. ; in  1884,  54s.  lOd. ; in  1885 
51s.  4d. ; and  in  1886,  up  to  the  present  date,  it  is 
46s.  8d.  The  figures  with  reference  to  butter  are 
for  the  ten  years,  123s.  8d. ; in  1881,  117s.;  in  1882 
112s.;  in  1883,  93s.;  in  18S4,  107s.;  in  1885,  958?- 
and  in  this  year,  up  to  the  present  date,  89s.  ’’ 

9890.  Those  are  the  averages  for  oats,  potatoes 
flax,  pork,  beef,  and  butter  ? — Yes.  These  were  the 
general  articles  of  produce  in  my  locality,  and  I wish 
to  point  out,  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  these 
changes  in  prices,  that  whatever  percentage  of  rise 
or  fall  there  is  in  the  whole  of  this,  that  percentage 
in  relation  to  rent  is  multiplied  fivefold,  and  that 
arises  in  this  way,  that  where  a farm  is  conducted 
in  a proper  and  remunerative  way  there  should  be 
five  rents  in  a gross  turn-over.  That  is  the  usual 
calculation  amongst  old-style  farmers  who  have 
made  the  matter  a study.  About  five  rents  in  the 
gross  turn-over  to  enable  him  to  live,  and  thrive 
and  pay  his  rent.  That  is  a maxim  that  has  been  in' 
existence  for  a long  time  beforo  there  was  any  talk 
of  a Land  Commission. 

9891.  Lord  Milllown. — Where  clo  - you  get  the 
maxim  from,  because  there  is  a good  deal  of  con- 
troversy about  that  ? However,  we  will  take  it  from 
you  that  it  is  five  rents. — Of  course  this  refers  to 
Ireland,  and  supposes  buildings  to  be  supplied  and 
owned  by  the  tenant,  which  materially  alters  the 
proportion.  For  the  purpose  of  the  more  clearly 
testing  these  figures,  I took  an  experimental  farm 
of  100  acres  on  an  average  rent  in  my  district,— a 
judicial  rent, — on  which  would  be  say  £160.  On  this 
size  of  a farm  I would  say,  from  my  experience,  that 
there  would  be  a certain  quantity  of  each  of  those 
articles  of  produce  in  the  year,  which  I have  men- 
tioned. That,  however,  is  not  a controversial  matter, 
because  if  I take  it  high  it  won’t  very  materially 
alter  the  relation  of  the  figures,  as  you  will  after- 
wards see.  On  this  1G0  acres  farm  I assume  that 
about  10  tons  of  oats  will  be  sold,  20  tons  of  potatoes 
— of  course  you  will  understand  that  these  sales  are 
considered  in  relation  to  the  system  of  farming,  and 
the  necessity  of  keeping  up  a certain  live  stock. 
This  particular  style  of  farm  in  my  district  would 
enable  them  to  sell  that  much. 

9892.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  five  courses?— 
Seven  would  be  more  natural. 

9893.  How  many  in  grass  ? — Three. 

9894.  And  four  under  the  crop  ? — Yes. 

9895.  100  acres  divided  by  7 would  be  14,  and 
two  acres  to  roads  and  fences.  There  would  be  7 
different  plots-  14  acres  in  work.  What  do 
you  consider  tne  average  crop  of  oats  to  the  acre  1 
— I do  not  understand  you.  The  average  in  my 
district,  one  year  with  another,  would  be  about  15 
cwt.  to  the  statute  acre.  It  is  not  excellent  yielding 
oat  land.  Therefore  I have  taken  it  in  this  calcula- 
tion as  about  16. 

9896.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  break  up  your 
grass  and  have  14  acres  of  oats? — Yes;  14  in 
potatoes  and  turnips,  oats  again,  14  acres  of  flax- 

9897.  Does  the  flax  follow  the  oats  ? — Yes. 

9898.  Do  you  manure  the  second  crop  of  oats  ?— 
No ; the  oats  follow  the  turnips. 

9899.  It  follows  the  manured  crop  ? — Yes. 

9900.  Then  three  years’  grass? — One  crop  hay 
and  the  balance  in  grass.  Of  course  I do  not  say 
that  what  I have  given  is  all  the  potatoes  that  are 
raised  on  the  farm.  By  no  means — but  it  is  the 
quantity  that  could  be  spared  for  selling  purposes. 

9901.  Have  you  half  of  your  green  crops  in 
potatoes  ? — About  that  generally7.  It  varies  according 
to  the  style  of  the  land.  Fourteen  acres  are  manured 
between  potatoes  and  turnips. 
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9902.  You  sell  about  half  of  your  erop? — Yes. 
Flax  is  49s. 

9903.  That  you  sell? — Of  course  it  is  all  sold. 
20  cwt.  of  pork;  S two-year-old  cattle.  I assume 
that  we  will  have  8 cows,  8 calves,  and  8 a year  older. 
We  must  either  sell  8 two-year-olds  or  else  some 
cast  cows.  The  yield  of  butter  from  8 cows  would 
be  about  1280  lbs.  Of  course,  if  I sell  a cow  I keep 
one  of  the  two-year-olds  to  take  her  place,  so  that  it 
is  about  the  same. 

9904.  Do  you  sell  any  hay  ? — No ; it  is  very  unusual. 

9905.  You  have  now  given  us  your  average 
sales  ? — Yes.  From  my  experience,  I would  say  that 
that  would  be  the  average  sales  for  a 100  acre  farm. 

9906.  Lord  MUltown. — Do  you  sell  any  straw  ? — 
Not  usually — very  rarely.  Now,  the  effect  of  these 
different  prices  on  these  quantities  is  what  I want  to 
point  out  next.  It  is  not  really  a question  of  large 
yields  against  small  yields,  but  we  will  take  this  non- 
controversial  quantity  that  I have  read  to  you,  and 
try  the  effect  of  the  different  prices  upon  that. 

9907.  Take  your  ten  years’  average? — That,  I 
say,  must  have  been  about  the  standard  on  which 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed.  I don’t  think  I need 
go  through  the  calculations. 

9908.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  if  you  give  us 
some  of  those  it  will  be  sufficient.  What  is  the 
gross  average  turn-over  of  the  first  ten  years  ? — That 
is  £535,  15s.  9d. 

9909.  What  are  you  going  to  give  us  afterwards  ? 
—The  succeeding  years  up  to  the  present  time,  just  as 
I have  given  you  the  average  prices.  This  is  for  the 
ton  years:  10  tons  oats,  £73,  6s.  8d. ; 20  tons  potatoes, 
£63,  8s.  4d. ; 49  cwt.  flax,  £155,  7s.  5d. ; 20  cwt. 
pork,  £53  ; 8 two  year  old  bullocks  or  heifers,  £120 ; 
1280  lbs  of  butter,  £70,  13s.  4d.  : total,  £535,  15s.  9d. 

9910.  Now  come  to  1881  ? — I have  assumed  that 
the  Land  Act  was  in  operation  before  the  results  of 
1881  were  fully  known.  Whether  I am  right  or  not 
does  not  matter.  I took  1881  as  following  the 
Act.  The  sum  for  that  year  is  £468,  19s.  Of 
course,  I have  always  a uniform  quantity,  but  the 
price  varies.  It  is  made  up  as  follows : Oats, 
£63,  6s.  8d. ; potatoes,  £40 ; flax,  £1 37,  4s. ; pork, 
£54,  las.;  cattle,  £107;  butter,  £66,  13s.  4d.  : total, 
£468, 19s.  In  the  following  year,  1882,  it  is  made 
up  this  way  : Oats,  £73,  6s.  8d.;  potatoes,  £83,  6s.  8d.; 
llax,  £127,  8s.;  pork,  £53,  10s.;  cattle,  £124;  butter, 
£64:  total,  £525,  11s.  4d.  The  figures  you  see  are 
very  nearly  up  to  the  standard.  In  1883,  the  figures 
are:  Oats,  £63,  6s..  8d.;  potatoes,  £36,  13s.  4d.; 
flax,  £127,  8s.;  pork,  £56,  16s.  8d. ; cattle,  £124; 
butter,  £53,  6s.  8d.:  total.  £461, 11s.  4d.  For  1884, 
we  have  then  : Oats,  £65 ; potatoes,  £35 ; flax, 
£124,  2s.  8d.j  pork,  £48,  Is.  8d. ; cattle,  £112: 
butter,  £61,  6s.  8d. : total,  £445,  11s.  In  the  year 
lt>85  it  is  : Oats,  £54,  3s.  4d.;  potatoes,  £33,  6s.  8d. ; 
bux,  £135,  11s.  4d. ; pork,  £45,  13s.  4d. ; cattle, 
£107 ; butter,  £54,  13s.  4d.  : total,  £430,  8s.  Then 
m 1886,  this  year,  up  to  the  present  date  they 

Oats,  £57,  10s.;  potatoes,  £33,  6s.  8d. ; flax, 
£135,  11s.  4d. ; pork,  £45,  13s.  4d. ; cattle,  £107; 
butter,  £54,  13s.  4d. : total,  £395,  5s. 

9911.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  may  say,  I suppose,  that 
bis  m up  t0  the  ist  October  ? — It  is  really  up  to  the 
-3rd  that  the  average  is  struck. 

9912.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  it  is  the  whole 
year,  but  you  have  taken  the  average  of  the  latest 
prices.  You  are  reckoning  the  oats  and  taking  the 
-Pthat  has  grown  this  year  ? — -Yes. 

3313.  And  the  average  prices  upon  those  articles 
'p  to  this  time? — Yes.  Oats  open  pretty  high  at 
rs  i and  they  come  down  slowly.  The  inflation  that 
omes  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  is  compensated 
rafterwards  by  the  slight  depression  after  the  season 
uqi  Practicall.y.  it  would  be  about  fair  for  the  year. 

, Lord  Milltoum. — It  is  a fair  average  for  the 
yeaJq 'Yes,1  should  say  so. 

„ Up  till  now  ? — Yes ; all  my  other  years’ 

s are  for  the  whole  year. 


average 


9916.  What  is  the  price  of  oats  that  you  are  taking  Oct.  30, 1886. 

now  ? — For  this  year  ? — 

9917.  Yes?— 5s.  9d.  for  112  lbs.;  that  is  the  iHnkecr^;. 
quantity.  The  result  from  the  prices  of  1871  to 

1880  being  the  basis  for  which,  I assume,  the  judicial 
rents  were  fixed,  for  those  rents  to  remain  fair,  the 
results  in  the  years  that  follow  should  oscillate  back- 
wards and  forwards  about  that  line.  But  that  has  not 
been  the  result  in  the  succeeding  years  by  any  means. 

9918.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you  propose  to 
meet  that  in  any  way  by  a sliding  scale  ? — I believe 
it  would  be  a very  much  fairer  way. 

9919.  Would  it  be  necessary  in  the  sliding  scale 
to  take  into  account  more  than  oats,  beef,  and'  butter  ? 

— Yes ; in  the  North  of  Ireland  it  would  be  specially 
necessary  to  take  flax  into  consideration. 

9920.  Does  flax  amount  to  a considerable  item  in 
these  figures  which  you  have  given  us  ? — Yes ; there 
is  still  a good  deal  of  flax  grown  in  the  North  of 
Ireland. 

9921.  You  have  given  us  those  figures  about  flax  ? 

— Yes. 

9922.  Is  the  flax  grown  one-sixth  of  the  total 
value  ? — Yes,  I think  it  is,  and  over. 

9923.  And  you  would  desire  to  take  in  potatoes, 
which  fluctuate  very  much  ? — Yes,  I would. 

9924.  There  is  no  crop  fluctuates  so  much  as  that  ? 

— No  doubt ; but  there  is  great  quantity  sold. 

9925.  And  pork  and  beef  and  butter  ? — I believe 
every  one  of  these  commodities  which  I have  referred 
to  are  of  importance  in  a sliding  scale. 

9926.  And  each  of  these  should  have  no  effect  ? — 

Yes ; an  effect  corresponding  to  their  position  in  the 
course  of  farming  that  is  adopted.  It  should  be  in 
some  such  way  as  I have  put  it  there.  There  is  one 
item  which  I forgot  to  explain — that  is,  cattle.  It  is 
quite  impossible  to  get  the  average  price  of  cattle : 

It  is  utterly  impossible.  I cannot  compare  this  year 
with  last  year,  and  with  the  ten  years.  Such  things 
as  the  quality  of  the  grass  and  other  matters  make 
it  actually  impossible  to  get  really  reliable  figures  in 
the  price  of  cattle.  But  I think  the  way  I have  done 
it  is  about  reliable.  I assumed  that  in  tho  ten  years 
from  1871  to  1881  the  cattle  I have  referred  to  would 
be  worth  £15. 

9927.  Per  head  ? — Yes.  We  will  say  that  por- 
tion were  fat  for  the  butcher,  and  portion  were  calving 
heifers.  We  may  assume  roughly  that  it  would  be 
£15  a head.  I took  that  £15  per  head  as  represent- 
ing the  average  price  of  beef  at  that  period,  and  the 
succeeding  prices  of  beef  according  as  they  vary  I add 
or  subtract  a percentage  accordingly. 

99  2S.  That  is  the  nearest  way  that  you  can  come 
to  it  ? — Yes,  because  after  all  cattle  are  governed  by 
the  price  of  beef.  I do  not  think,  my  lord,  that  I 
have  anything  to  add  to  that.  I would  be  glad  to 
answer  any  question  that  may  occur  to  you. 

9929.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  the  average  totted 
from  1881  to  1S86  ? — Not  altogether ; but  each  parti- 
cular year  is  arrived  at  in  the  same  way. 

9930.  The  President. — You  yourself,  I take  it, 
would  bo  rather  in  favour  of  a sliding  scale  as  a 
remedy  ? — Yes ; on  a short  period  of  revision. 

9931.  A sliding  scale  might  work  by  the  price 
being  fixed  by  the  average  of — how  many  years  would 
you  say  ? — Whatever  was  the  period  of  revision,  say 
three  or  five. 

9932.  You  would  have  an  actual  revision  every 
three  or  five  years  ? — If  we  adopt  that  time,  let  the 
prices  be  for  the  same  period. 

9933.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you  rather  have 
that  than  the  last  year’s  prices  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  really  matter.  It  would  be  a mere  matter  of 
convenience. 

9934.  In  that  case,  it  would  move  year  by  year  ? 

— I have  not  thought  of  that  being  practical,  but  if  it 
were  of  course — 

9935.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  principle  it  would  be  the 
fairest  ? — Quite  so. 

9936.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  do  you  think  the 
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Oct.  30, 188G.  farmers  would  take  it  if  the  prices  went  up  consider- 
— r ably  higher  than  they  are  at  present  ? Would  they 

Pinkerton.  he  willing  to  pay  a higher  rent  ? — I think  they  would 

have  every  right. 

9937.  Unless  the  rise  was  caused  by  extremely 
short  crops  ? — Well,  in  that  case  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  certainly. 

9938.  That  has  been  the  difficulty— that  has  been 
felt  in  former  times.  This  was  considered  very  care- 
fully in  1850  and  1851,  and  when  we  were  in  a different 
position  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  foreign 
produce,  it  was  found  that  bad  crops  very  seriously 
interfered  ? — So  it  would. 

9939.  But  now,  when  the  values  of  all  produce 
are  governed  more  by  foreign  importation  than  our 
own,  there  is  a much  less  chance  of  that  fluctuation  1 
— Quite  so. 

9940.  The  President. — Could  you  convert  the  judi- 
cial rents  into  a sliding  scale.  Taking  the  judicial 
rents  of  1883,  and  looking  at  the  tables  of  prices  as 
they  were  then,  and  fixing  the  rents  so  that  they 
would  be  the  same  accordingly  as  the  rents  that  were 
then  fixed  ? — -Yes.  I understand  you.  My  figures 
make  it  rather  difficult,  because  in  some  of  these 
years  there  is  no  rent  at  all.  For  instance,  in  this 
year  there  is  none. 

9941.  If  you  once  fixed  the  basis  the  rent  would 
go  down  so  long  as  there  was  a fall  ? — Quite  so ; then 
ibis  year,  due  to  the  succession  of  falls,  there  would  be 
a considerable  diminution. 

9942.  In  rent  ? — Yes. 

9943.  And  if  prices  got  better  the  rent  would  go 
up  again  ? — Yes. 

9944.  You  think  that  it  could  he  done  ? — Yes.  • 

9945.  That  the  old  judicial  rent  could  be  converted 
into  a sliding  scale  rent  ? — I do  not  see  why  it  could 
not  be.  There  would  be  this  difference  that  the 
present  system  gives  of  rent  a more  uniform  income 
than  the  sliding  scale  system  would  give. 

9946.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  that  this 
plan  would  be  satisfactory  to  the  tenant  so  long  as 
there  was  a fall,  but  that  when  things  became  better 
and  rents  raised  the  tenants  would  not  like  it  at  all  ? 
— Well,  of  course,  there  would  be  personal  and  local 
difficulties,  but  I do  not  think  as  a whole  there  would 
be  any  important  opposition  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
to  that.  It  would  certainly  be  more  profitable  to 
them  in  the  long  run. 

9947.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  average  of  the  six 
years  including  this  year  would  show  a loss  of  about 
£120  on  the  100  acre  farm  ? — I think  not. 

9948.  Roughly  ? — I do  not  see  it. 

9949.  I have  added  these  six  sets  of  figures,  and 
divided  them  by  six.  I am  taking  the  average.— I 
think  there  must  be  some  mistake  in  that  calculation. 
I do  not  think  it  would  be  more  than  about  £80. 

9950.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  your  calculation 
is  this,  that  there  is  in  the  average  of  the  first  ten 
years  au  income  out  of  the  100  acre  farm  of  £535, 
15s.  9d.  ?— Yes. 

9951.  £100  a year  rent  comes  out  of  that  ? — Yes. 

9952.  Which  would  leave  £435,  15s.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

9953.  Then  in  the  last  year  the  income  is  down 
to  £395,  5s.  Od.  ?— Yes. 

9954.  And  when  you  reach  that,  of  course  there  is 
no  rent  left — there  is  no  £100  for  rent  ? — Just  so. 

9955.  That  is  the  meaning  of  your  observation 
that  there  was  no*  rent  left  ? — Yes. 

9956.  Mr.  Neligan. — I find  that  you  are  right  ; 
the  figures  are  £80,  3s.  Id. — I thought  it  could  nut 
be  more  than  about  that. 

9957.  Which  means  that  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  farm  has  fallen  by  £80,  3s.  Id.  ? — Yes. 

9958.  The  President. — I suppose  you  have  seen  a 
good  deal  of  the  tenants,  and  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  ascertaining  their  opinions  ? — Yes.  I have  been 
considerably  in  contact  with  them  with  reference  to 
t he  operation  of  the  Land  Act.  I have  been  acting 
as  surveyor  and  valuer,  and  I have  met  a good  many 
of  them  from  time  to  time.  The  views,  however,  that 


I have  put  forward  with  reference  to  the  sliding  scale 
are  my  own  views — nothing  more.  The  general 
feeling  of  the  tenants,  I may  say,  is  in  favour  of 
purchase. 

9959.  There  is  a strong  wish  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  that  you  know  to  become  the  owners  of  their 
farms  ? — Yes,  and  to.  settle  the  rent  difficulty. 

9960.  Have  they  that  wish  not  only  for  the  sake 
of  lessening  the  amount  of  their  immediate  payments, 
which,  of  course,  they  would  do  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  but  also  in  addition  because  they  really 
have  a wish  to  become  the  owners  of  their  land  ?_ 
Yes.  I think  they  have  that  wish,  and  they  have 
also  a wish  to  get  rid  of  the  constant  friction  that  has 
been  in  existence  for  a long  time.  Since  1873  or  1874 
there  has  been  an  almost  continual  friction,  and  they 
feel  that  by  making  some  little  sacrifice  in  this  way 
they  would  be  able  to  get  rid  of  it.  I do  not  knoiv 
whether  they  are  right  or  not. 

9961.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Are  they  prepared  to 
make  sacrifices  ? — I do  not  think  that  expression  is 
a correct  one. 

9962.  I am  not  surprised  at  that — it  looks  rather 
as  if  it  were  the  landlords  who  are  to  make  the 
sacrifices. 

9963.  The  President. — Will  the  tenants  be  willing 
to  give  fair  terms  to  the  landlords  ? — There  is  no 
question  about  that.  They  will.  There  is  a very 
strong  desire  on  the  part  of  a great  portion  of  tin- 
tenants  that  I am  acquainted  with  to  give  a good 
long  price  for  the  land. 

9964.  What  price  would  you  advise  the  tenants 
to  give — how  many  years’  purchase  ? — Well,  my  lord 
I would  prefer  not  to  answer  that.  It  is  a very 
difficult  question. 

9965.  Lord  Milltoicn. — They  are  willing  to  give 
a good  long  price  for  the  land  ? — No  doubt. 

9966.  The  President. — And  leave  the  price  to 
the  arbitration  of  the  Commissioners  if  they  had  tin 
power  to  interfere  ? — Subject  to  certain  limitations, 
I believe  they  would. 

9967.  — Lord  Milltoicn. — Will  you  kindly'  explain 
that  before  going  any  further  : what  kind  of  limita- 
tions do  you  mean  ? — A general  line  of  purchase  laid 
down. 

9968.  Mr.  Neligan, — A standard  rate?  — Some- 
thing like  a standard  rate,  which  might  be  varied 
from  in  some  cases — either  increased  or  decreased. 

9969.  Leaving  individual  discretion  with  the  Com- 
missioners ? — Yes. 

9970.  — The  President. — You  are  not  prepared  to 
name  a standard  ? — I cannot  do  anything  further 
than  refer  you  to  the  resolutions  which  Mr.  M ‘Elroy 
handed  in  last  evening.  1 think  about  fifteen  years 
was  what  was  named  in  that. 

9971.  That  would  be. a great  loss  to  the  land- 
lord ? 

9972.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  not  much  sacrifice 
on  the  part  of  the  tenant  there  ? — Supposing  this 
calculation  of  mine  is  correct,  I believe  there  would 
be  a sacrifice. 

9973.  The  President. — On  the  part  of  the  tenant  I 
— Yes. 

9974.  Lord  Milltoicn,— Mr.  M ‘Elroy  said  that  the 
instalments  should  not  exceed  15  per  cent,  on  the 
judicial  rents;  is  that  your  idea? — I have  asked  not 
to  be  pressed  on  that  subject.  I have  not  thought 
it  out  carefully  myself.  I do  not  sympathize  very 
much  with  purchase  myself. 

9975.  You  don’t? — No,  I do  not,  but  that  is  a 
personal  matter. 

9976.  The  President. — I see;  the  oj onion  that 
you  gave  was  not  your  own — it  was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

9977.  With  regard  to  your  own  opinion,  if 
will  favour  us  with  it,  what  do  you  think  about 
purchase? — Well,  as  I said  before,  I do  not  sym- 
pathize very  much  with  it  unless  it  is  calculated  U]1"11 
a very  safe  basis.  I think  there  would  be  many 
risks. 
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9978.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  you  are  were  fair  in  the  year  in  which  they  were  fixed  ? — Oct.  30,  lasts, 

on  safer  terms  under  the  Act  of  1881? — Properly  That  would  be  giving  the  lie  to  my  own  figures.  But  RobeJ!^ 
administered,  yes.  I will  take  it  for  granted  that  they  were  uniform  in  rinkerton. 

9979.  You  would  prefer  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes,  each  particular  year. 

I do.  9998.  You  will  take  that  for  granted  ? — Yes,  in 

9980.  And  you  think  you  would  be  on  safer  each  particular  year. 

terms  under  it? — I would  prefer  the  Act  of  1881  if  9999.  But  were  they  ? — Well,  I am  not  prepared 
it  were  properly  administered.  to  say.  No  doubt  I would  be  disposed  to  find  fault 

9981.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  the  period  of  with  a certain  number  of  instances  with  regard  to 
fifteen  years  is  a good  term,  or  would  you  prefer  a particular  qualities  of  soil,  but  I think  it  would  be 
longer  or  shorter  number  of  years  ? — I would  shorten  more  of  carping  criticism  than  otherwise. 

it.  I think  that  term  was  arrived  at  from  the  old-  10,000.  Supposing  your  judicial  rent  fixed  in  1882, 
fashioned  opinion  of  people  that  long  leases  were  good  and  that  you  have  the  record  of  the  prices  then, 
leases.  They  did  not  realize  the  position  it  would  Taking,  then,  that  as  a basis  of  quantity,  you  apply 
occupy  in  the  face  of  the  changes  in  the  value  of  land,  the  prices,  and  so  get  what  you  want  ? — Yes. 

9982.  What  would  you  propose? — I would  not  10,001.  The  President. — Because  I think  we  may 

propose  a longer  term  than  five  years.  consider  that  the  landlord  was  guaranteed  his  rent, 

9983.  The  President.  — Would  you  prefer  that  at  that  sum,  so  long  as  it  represented  the  produce  of 

to  the  sliding  scale  ? — A great  deal  would  depend  the  land,  and  it  would  not  be  a breach  of  contract 

upon  the  practicability  of  the  one  as  compared  with  to  convert  it  into  a changeable  rent  if  the  price  was 

the  other.  more  at  that  particular  moment.  If  the  sliding  scale 

9984.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a breach  of  rent  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  was  the  same  as  was 

faith  to  break  the  present  leases  ? — That,  of  course,  fixed,  it  would  not  be  breach  of  contract  to  allow  the 

is  an  important  consideration.  I do  not  see  what  is  change  to  be  made  ? — That  view  of  it  seems  per- 
the  use  of  the  Act  of  1881  or  of  any  other  date  to  fectly  reasonable. 

establish  fair  rents  if  it  does  not  do  it.  And  if  there  10,002.  Mr  Knipe. — With  regard  to  the  feeling  of 
is  a mistake,  as  there  most  certainly  has  been,  in  the  the  tenants  in  your  locality.  Is  there  a general 
basis  or  system  upon  which  it  has  been  administered,  desire  on  their  part  to  buy  their  own  holdings  ? — I 

I say  it  ought  to  be  remedied  in  the  interests  of  the  have  met  very  few  who  are  of  the  opposite  opinion, 

entire  people.  The  great  majority  are  of  that  way  of  thinking,  and 

9985.  Mr.  Neligan.  — In  fact,  your  idea  is  this,  are  in  favour  of  buying  their  holdings.  They  are 

that,  if  say  a five  year  term  was  adopted,  it  would  in  favour  of  that  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

allow  for  a satisfactory  revision  ? — Certainly.  10,003.  Have  they  considered  the  Purchase  Act 

9986.  Sir  James  Caird.  — So  that  it  is  only  a generally? — No,  I do  not  think  they  are  very  clear 

question  of  the  number  of  years  ? — That  is  all.  with  regard  to  its  provisions  and  operation. 

9987.  Would  not  the  sliding  scale  suit  that  view  ? 10,004.  But  if  it  would  give  them  an  additional 

—Yes,  no  doubt.  I have  fought  shy  of  adopting  reduction  of  rent,  they  would  desire  to  purchase  ? — 

the  sliding  scale,  because  I have  not  thought  about  No  doubt. 

it  sufficiently.  10,005.  There  would  be  a difficulty,  I suppose,  in 

9988.  The  great  thing  is  that  it  would  be  self-  arriving  at  a fair  price  between  the  landlords  and 

acting  ? — I am  strongly  in  favour  of  a sliding  scale,  the  tenants.  Do  you  apprehend  that  there  would  be 
if  it  is  workable.  any  difficulty  in  that  direction  ? — Yes ; I do  not  think 

9989.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Nothing  should  be  left  to  that  in  my  own  locality  there  is  any  general  desire 
individual  discretion,  which  is  always  variable.  There,  amongst  the  landlords  to  sell.  I think  that  a diffi- 
would  be  a hard-and-fast  standard  of  figures  ? — If  culty  will  arise  there. 

that  standard  value  had  been  fixed  by  the  court,  but  10,006.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  way — for 
I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Land  Court  rents  are  not  their  not  being  willing  to  sell  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  is 
that  uniform  standard  which  would  be  necessary.  quite  easily  accounted  for. 

9990.  The  sliding  scale  presupposes  a standard?  10,007.  Well,  let  us  hear  how  you  account  for  it  ? — 

—Yes,  it  would  be  certainly  a more  satisfactory  way  There  is  a very  considerable  tenant  interest  in  the 
of  arranging  it.  When  the  actual  figures  were  ascer-  land ; for  the  tenants  have  erected  buildings  on  it,  and 
tained,  and  the  loss  or  gain  ascertained,  the  rent  drained  it,  and  so  on ; and  it  is  still  marketable  in 
could  be  arrived  at  without  the  intervention  of  any  a greater  or  less  degree,  and  that  gives  the  landlords 
court  or  tribunal  whatever.  such  a very  good  security  against  the  non-payment  of 

9991.  Lord  Milltoitm. — With  a view  to  arriving  rent  that  the  landlords  get  their  rents,  and  so  are 
at  that  standard,  would  you  be  in  favour  of  a revalua-  not  anxious  to  sell.  They  are  not  willing  to  throw 
tion  of  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — Well,  I assume  that,  away  that,  and  to  accept  a reduced  income,  which 
ia  fixing  these  judicial  rents,  some  record  remains  in  they  would  do  if  they  sold  their  property. 

the  hands  of  the  Land  Commission  as  to  the  basis  10,008.  In  fact,  the  rents  are  so  well  secured 
which  was  gone  upon  in  each  year.  to  them  that  they  have  no  desire  to  sell  ? — That 

9992.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  prices,  of  course,  is  it. 

are  easily  found  for  each  year.  They  are  on  record?  10,009.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  at  all  desirable 
—Yes,  and  that  being  so,  I do  not  see  anything  to  to  establish  a court  that  would  have  the  power  to 
prevent  the  equalizing  of  the  judicial  rents,  which  interfere  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant,  and 

would  occupy  the  place  of  that  general  valuation  to  arrange  with  regard  to  the  purchase  ? — You  mean  in 

no  ^0U  re^er-  regard  to  sale,  of  course.  The  suggestion  to  which  I 

9993.  The  President.  — You  mean  taking  the  have  pinned  my  faith  is  that  some  main  line  of  pur- 

juaicial  rents  and  converting  them  into  sliding  chase  should  be  laid  down  by  the  Government,  and 

scales,  according  to  what  the  prices  were  when  they  that  the  application  of  the  purchase  should  be 
were  fixed,  and  then  letting  them  run  on  always  ?—  arranged  in  some  independent  court. 

10,010.  And  do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would 

9994.  Lord  Milltovm. — Then  you  are  willing  to  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  to  the  court  ? — Yes ; if  the 

accept  the  judicial  rents  as  a standard  ? — By  no  means,  main  lines  of  the  purchase  as  I have  indicated  were 

am  willing  to  accept  them  as  a standard  in  a parti-  laid  down. 
cuWar-  _ 10,011.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  with  the  view  to 

9995.  As  prices  were  then  ? — As  a record  of  that  compulsory  purchase  ? — Yes. 

9q0Rc/ear'  10,012.  That  is  what  you  mean — that  the  land- 

i v i,  ^ames  Caird. — The  standard  of  the  year  lords  should  be  compelled  to  sell  upon  these  terms  ?— 

11 9907  T,h6y  Wele  fiXed  ^ I have  answered  that  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied 

97.  Lord  MiUtown. — You  will  take  it  that  they  to  buy  upon  compulsory  terms.  The  tenants  would 

2 R 
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.Oct.  30, 1886.  be  willing  to  abide  the  result,  if  they  only  knew 
Robert  D beforehand  what  we  will  call  the  average  number  of 
Pinkerton.  years  or  the  round  numbers  upon  which  the  purchase 
would  be  completed. 

10.013.  If  they  knew  beforehand  what  the  terms  of 
the  purchase  were  ? — Yes,  they  would.  If  they 
knew  what  would  be  the  number  of  years’  purchase, 
they  would  be  willing  to  leave  it  to  the  arbitration  of 
the  court  as  to  whether  there  should  be  a little  more 
here  and  a little  less  there,  and  so  on. 

10.014.  You  mean  that  if  they  were  satisfied 
beforehand  with  the  number  of  years  they  would 
agree  ? — I think  the  greater  proposition  contains  the 
less.  You  asked  me  if  the  tenants  would  be  satisfied 
to  accept  it,  and  I said,  Yes,  if  they  only  knew  that 
they  were  not  buying  a pig  in  a poke. 

10.015.  They  would  be  satisfied  if  they  knew  what 
the  terms  were  and  approved  of  them  ? — If  they  had 
the  outline  of  the  terms.  They  would  not  insist  upon 


knowing  the  exact  price,  but  they  would  insist  upon 
knowing  what  was  the  general  principle  upon  which 
the  matter  was  to  be  conducted  and  decided. 

10.016.  If  they  knew  that  they  would  accept  the 

price  that  the  court  put  upon  the  holding? Yes. 

They  would  be  quite  content,  I am  sure,  to  let  it  be 
worked  out  in  detail. 

10.017.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  think  it  natural 
also,  that  the  landlords  would  require  to  have  some 
previous  knowledge,  such  as  you  have  mentioned  1— 
I am  not  speaking  for  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
landlords.  I leave  that  in  the  hands  of  those  who 
are  competent  to  do  it. 

10.018.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  you  do  not  think  there 
will  be  many  sales  unless  something  of  that  kind  is 
established.  You  do  not  think  that  the  landlords 
will  be  willing  to  sell  ?— 1 The  Purchase  Act  is  really  a 
dead  letter  in  the  North,  and  for  the  reasons  that  I 
have  explained  to  you. 


William  James  Knox,  examined. 


Wm.  James  10,019.  Th & President. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes. 

Knox.  10,020.  Where  do  you  come  from?  — From  the 

Route  district  of  Ballymoney.  ,1  have  merely  been 
asked  by  a number  of  the  tenantry  of  that  estate  to 
lay  before  you  a few  facts  with  regard  to  some 
matters  which  concern  them.  I belong  to  an  estate 
on  which  nearly  all  the  occupiers  are  leaseholders, 
and  as  about  forty  of  these  tenants  were  induced  to 
take  leases  about  ten  years  ago,  when  the  present 
landlord  succeeded  to  the  property,  and  when  agricul- 
ture was  in  a most  prosperous  state.  As  all  these 
leases  were  taken  at  greatly  advanced  rents,  and 
from  that  period  agriculture  has  steadily  declined,  so 
that  at  the  present  time  rents  that  ten  years  ago 
might  have  been  considered  fair  have  now  become 
rack-rents,  and  in  many  cases  impossible  rents. 
Now,  as  invariably  the  most  industrious  and  im- 
proving tenants  were  the  ones  that  took  leases, 
thinking  they  had  an  interest  to  protect,  that  is  the 
class  that  are  now  debarred  from  the  Land  Courts, 
and  left  much  worse  off  than  the  tenant-at-will.  In 
connection  with  the  granting  of  those  leases,  the 
following  are  some  of  the  facts  : — Immediately  after 
our  present  landlord  came  into  the  property — 

10.021.  Who  is  he? — Lord  Robert  Montague,  an 
English  gentleman. 

10.022.  When  did  he  come  into  possession  ? — 
About  ten  years  ago.  I think  it  was  in  1878. 

10.023.  Who  was  the  former  landlord? — Mr. 
Crummie.  All  the  tenants  from  year  to  year  were 
served  with  a notice  increasing  their  rents  one-third 
over  their  gross  valuation.  This  the  tenants  objected 
to  pay.  The  next  offer  was  to  send  Brassington  & 
Gale,  Dublin  valuators.  This  offer  the  tenants  again 
objected  to,  believing  such  men  had  no  experience  of 
North  of  Ireland  climate  and  soil.  Seeing  no  chanco 
of  coming  to  terms,  the  tenants  asked  for  a local 
valuator.  This  was  granted,  but  before  doing  so  they 
had  to  sign  an  agreement  that  they  must  take  out  leases 
at  his  valuation.  This  agreement  they  signed  for 
one  or  two  reasons.  The  chief  reason  was  the  fact 
that  the  former  landlord  did  not  recognise  the  right 
of  free  sale.  If  a tenant  on  the  estate  had  to  part 
with  his  holding,  the  landlord  refused  to  let  him  sell 
unless  to  a tenant  chosen  by  himself,  at  the  same 
time  fixing  the  price,  which  he  mostly  did  at  a very 
low  figure,  generally  about  five  to  seven  years’  pur- 
chase. After  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870, 
which  legalized  estate  usages,  the'  tenants  on  this 
estate  felt  that  to  refuse  to  accept  the  terms  imposed 
on  them,  and  face  the  only  alternative  offer,  namely, 
to  go  before  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  to  fix  the 
compensation  to  be  paid  by  the  landlord,  generally 
meant  in  their  case  confiscation  of  their  improve- 
ments. Having  thus  no  escape,  they  felt  that  the 
only  thing  they  could  do  was  to  accept  the  terms 
offered,  sign  the  agreement,  and  take  out  leases  at 
whatever  the  rent  might  be,  which,  at  the  time  of 


signing  was  an  unknown  sum,  or  lose  their  interest 
in  their  holdings.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  about  thirty-five  to  forty  tenants  on  the  estate 
took  out  leases  at  rents  which,  within  the  last  feu- 
years,  have  brought  the  bulk  of  them  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy. 

10.024.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
lease  ? — 1876 — ten  years  ago. 

10.025.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  there  an  advance  of 
rent  by  the  valuer? — Yes.  He  was  a local  valuer 
named  M'Cartney. 

10.026.  How  much  was  the  advance? — It  was  less 
than  the  notice  served  before,  but  it  was  an  advance 
on  the  previous  rent.  That  was  the  terms. 

10.027.  Can  you  say  how  much  the  advance  was  ?— 
It  was  advanced,  on  35  acres,  £9,  7s. 

10.028.  How  much  was  that  per  cent.  ? What  pro- 
portion of  the  rent  was  it  ? — The  old  rent  was  £26, 
and  the  new  rent  £35,  7s. 

10.029.  Lord  Milltown.  — What  is  the  poor-law 
valuation  ? — The  poor-law  valuation  is  £30, 10s. 

10.030.  The  President.  — And  the  present  rent 
£35,  7s.  ? — Yes. 

10.031.  Mr.  Knipe. — At  the  time  you  signed  the 
agreement  you  did  not  know  what  the  rent  would 
be  ? — We  had  to  sign  an  agreement  that  we  would 
take  this  valuation. 

10.032.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  length  of  the 
lease  ? — Thirty-five  years.  One  of  the  tenants  who 
signed  this  agreement,  and  never  took  a lease  after 
the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  served  a notice  to 
have  a fair  rent  fixed,  but  was  dismissed  owiug  to 
the  fact  of  having  signed  this  agreement.  This 
tenant  has  since  gone  back  in  his  rent,  having  been 
utterly  unable  to  pay  it,  and  a few  days  ago  was 
served  with  a writ.  That  the  law  requires  amend- 
ment in  this  respect  the  foregoing  and  following 
reasons  will,  I think,  prove.  Our  landlord,  when  asked 
to  allow  the  leases  to  be  disannulled,  that  the  tenants 
might  get  the  advantage  of  the  Land  Court,  replied 
that  he  had  not  the  power  to  allow  the  leases  to  be 
set  aside,  having  only  a life  interest  in  the  property, 
but  acknowledging  the  justice  of  the  demand.  He 
has  lately  been  granting  temporary  abatements, 
thereby  admitting  the  rents  to  bo  too  high. 

10.033.  Lord  Milltamm. — He  has  granted  temporary 
abatements  ? — Yes ; for  the  last  year. 

10.034.  Do  you  think  that  the  granting  of  a tem- 
porary abatement  implies  a knowledge  that  the  rents 
are  too  high  ? — I think  he  must  acknowledge  that  we 
are  paying  too  much,  or  he  would  hardly  do  it. 

10.035.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  was  the 
abatement  that  he  made  1— They  did  not  all  get  it. 

10.036.  It  was  only  an  abatement  to  certain  indi- 
viduals ?— A number  of  these  persons  had  leases  that 
he  did  not  raise.  He  granted  abatements  to  those 
that  he  did  raise.  I was  counted  amongst  the  worst 
of  them,  and  I got  20  per  cent.  There  was  15  per 
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cent,  and  10  per  cent,  given.  The  old  leaseholders 
got  nothing  at  all. 

10.037.  Lord  Milltown. — Who  were  the  old  lease- 
holders ? — He  did  not  consider  them  too  high. 

10.038.  Who  were  they,  the  old  leaseholders  ? — A 
number  that  had  leases  before  he  came  into  the 
property. 

10.039.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  men  who  were  not 
raised?— Yes.  Next  a farm  on  which  an  old  lease 
had  expired,  which  was  granted  by  the  predecessor 
of  the  present  landlord,  and  was  much  cheaper  than 
the  more  recent  leases,  has  been  reduced  hi  the  Land 
Court  22  per  cent,  and  27  per  cent,  below  the 
Government  valuation.  Next  the  tenants’  interest 
who  have  made  the  entire  improvements  on  this 
estate  has  been  almost  confiscated,  as  a very  highly 
cultivated  farm  was  lately  sold  ,at  seven  years’ 
purchase,  whereas  a few  years  ago  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  years’  purchase  was  not  uncommon.  Next  a 
farm  that  was  for  a number  of  years  in  the  hands  of 
the  former  landlord,  who  expended  a great  amount 
of  money  in  building,  draining,  and  manuring, — in 
fact,  making  it  the  model  farm  of  the  estate,— -was 
afterwards  let  to  a tenant.  This  tenant  sold  it  to 
another,  who  took  out  a lease  in  the  prosperous  times 
but  when  the  depression  came  he  ran  away  and  left 
it,  when  the  landlord  resumed  possession,  and  since 
that  he  has  repeatedly  offered  it  to  let  without  a fine, 
but  no  one  will  give  the  rent  for  it,  and  the  lands 
have  been  auctioned  from  year  to  year,  not  bringing 
anything  approaching  to  the  former  rent,  in  fact°  for 
the  present  year  being  more  than  £100  behind. 
These  are  a few  of  the  facts  that  the  tenants  thought 
it  would  be  well  to  lay  before  you. 

10.040.  The  President. — The  wish  of  those  whom 
you  represent  would  be  to  allow  the  leaseholders 
into  court  and  give  them  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of 
1881  ? — Yes. 

10.041.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  old  leases  ordinary' 
agricultural  leases  ? — Yes. 

10.042.  Do  you  know  what  term  of  years  they  are 
for  1— I think  a number  of  them  for  lives,  and  some 
lew  of  them  twenty-one  years,  and  from  the  time 


when  the  Act  of  1871  was  passed  there  had  been  a 
few  of  thirty-one  years.  Mr.  Crummie,  after  the 
marriage  of  Lord  Montague  with  his  daughter,  could 
not  giant  anything  but  twenty-one  years. 

10.043.  This  particular  case  would  be  a representa- 
tive of  the  rents  reserved  ? — Which  case  ? 

10.044.  The  case  in  which  the  tenant  went  into 
court  ?— There  was  another  which  got  a greater 
reduction,  but  I could  not  get  the  particulars  at  the 
last  moment.  There  have  been  only  a few  in  court. 

10.045.  So  that  they  think  they  have  a grievance  ? 
— Yes. 

10.046.  The  President.— Is  all  the  property  let  upon 
lease  1— There  may  be  two  or  three  small  places  that 
are  not. 

10.047.  There  are  none  of  the  tenants  on  that 
property  under  judicial  rents  ? — Two  or  three  have. 

10.048.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  tenants  considered 
the  Purchase  Bill  ? — Well,  I have  no  instructions 
with  regard  to  that.  Our  great  grievance  is  the 
leases  ; we  wish  to  get  rid  of  them. 

10.049.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  general 
feeling  of  the  tenants,  whether  or  not  they  have  any 
desire  to  buy  ? — Well,  we  never  considered  that. 
There  were  no  offers  of  sale.  We  are  a very  hard- 
working people,  and  pay  our  rents,  and  so  long  as 
that  is  the  case  we  think  the  landlords  are  hardly 
disposed  to  sell. 

10.050.  You  have  not  turned  your  attention  to 
that  matter  ? — Those  matters  which  I have  referred 
to  the  things  which  I was  instructed  to  bring  before 
you. 

10.051.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  a large  estate  ?— I 
could  not  tell  the  size.  The  rental,  I think,  is  a 
little  oyer  £3000  a year.  It  is  not  a large  estate. 

10.052.  Lord  Milltown. — Should  you  all  get  the 
benefit  of  the  act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

10.053.  Would  that  satisfy  you  ? — Yes ; we  would 
take  that  as  an  instalment  of  justice.  I know  neigh- 
bours on  adjoining  estates  who  got  into  the  Land 
Court,  and  who  are  much  better  off  than  we  are. 

10.054.  You  will,  take  that  as  an  instalment  ? — 
Yes. 


Oct.  30, 1SSG. 
\Vra.  James 


Tliomas  B.  Sill , Gleenan  Lodge,  Ahoghill,  Co.  Antrim,  examined. 


10,055.  The  President.— Y ou  are  a tenant  farmer 
—Yes. 

Where  ? — At  Ballymena,  County  Antrim. 

10.057.  How  do  you  hold  ?— I am  a leaseholder. 
1 have  94  or  95  acres. 

10.058.  In  one  holding  ? — Yes. 

At  wbafc  rent  At  a renfc  of  ^100  a year. 
|0,060.  Are  those  statute  acres  ? — Yes. 
iO’OGl.  When  was  lease  made  ?— It  was  for  thirty 
1 purchased  it  fourteen  years  ago. 

£1700  ' What  did  y°U  giVe  f°r  1 gave  nearly 

right  ?l3Ye?1  Jam<S  Caird-~Yon  bouSbt  the  tenant 

rn.!3064'  Lord  And  the  lease  itself  ?— Of 

course. 

J&065'  Tie  Pres**“t  — Do  you  find  the  rent 
innS”,1;*1'  a toSh  reot  in  **““5  !— I do. 

iudimsl  r y°u  anY  neighbours  who  have  got 
lease  1 f S fi,Xed  0n  our  estate  they  aH  have 

rente  fixed  th°  Vlcmity  there  liave  keen  judicial 

10  ors  4nd  are  tbey  l°wer  than  y°urs  ?— They  are. 
know  ? t?°W  mucb  per  acre  are  they  lower,  do  you 
are  afc  leasfc  5s-  Per  acre. 

10  07n  v°r  the  same  kind  of  land  ' Yes. 

to  en  infrt  *°Ur  great  wish,  I suppose,  is  to  be  allowed 
fixed  ?— P Wltb  your  lease>  and  get  your  rent 

10oTl?amy-We  wouW  fpse  that, 
wish  ' opposing  you  go  into  court,  have  you  any 

SdwKT*'1  ";ould  Uke  to  p^cba*e- bat 

not  mireh  ° bave  a fair  rent  fixed  first  I could 
tel rent. 

• it  there  was  a fair  rent,  you  would  be 


willing  to  give  a fair  price  for  it  ?— Certainly,  my  Thomas  b 
lord.  Hiii 

10.073.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a fair 
price  to  give  ?— If  I got  a fair  rent  fixed,  I would  say 
that  sixteen  or  seventeen  years’  purchase  would  be  a 
fair  price  to  give. 

10.074.  That,  of  course,  would  mean  a considerable 
reduction  of  the  fair  rent? — Certainly,  because  we 
would  then  have  all  the  taxes  to  pay,  and  everything 
connected  with  it ; now  that  is  paid  by  the  landlord 
and  not  the  tenant.  I would  wish  to  state  to  you 
what  the  condition  of  affairs  is  with  regard  to  labour. 

I have  been  farming  for  forty  years,  and  I find  that 
the  price  of  Labour  now  is  at  least  double  what  it 
was  when  I first  remember  it. 

10.075.  And  in  what  other  way  has  there  been  a 
change  ? — At  the  time  I speak  of  I could  hire  a man 
for  £8  and  his  board  in  the  year.  Now  I have  to 
pay  him  £18  a year  and  his  board.  There  already 
is  £100  added.  It  is  the  same  with  regard  to  a 
woman.  She  would  cost  me  £9  in  the  year  more 
than  I paid  for  her  then.  Now  it  would  take  that 
lor  a farm  of  30  acres.  There  is  £20  more  than 
what  I used  to  pay  for  the  working  of  30  acres  of 
land,  which,  as  you  can  calculate,  would  be  about  12s. 
an  acre. 

10.076.  What  you  immediately  want  is  to  go  into 
the  court  under  the  Act  of  1881,  and  be  on  the  same 
footing  as  the  other  people  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — 

That  is  what  I want. 

10.077.  And  when  that  was  done  you  would  pur- 
chase your  holding  at  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  pur- 
chase ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen  years  was  what  I 
said. 
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Oct.  30, 1886-  10,078.  Lord  Milltown.— When  did  you  buy  this 

— i lease,  Mr.  Hill  ? — I think  I said  fourteen  years  ago. 

Thomas  B.  10,079.  You  say  you  could  not  purchase  at  the 
present  rent  ? — I could  not. 

10.080.  But  fourteen  years  ago  you  could  give 
the  sum  of  £1700  to  be  allowed  to  pay  it? — It  was 
not  for  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  land. — As  matter  of 
fact  you  did  give  the  £1700  ? — £1670  was  the  actual 
money  that  I gave. 

10.081.  Mr.  Knife. — What  is  the  valuation  of  this 
farm  ? — £107, 10s.  is  the  Government  valuation  j that 
includes  houses. 

10.082.  Do  you  know  the  nett  valuation,  without 
the  house  ? — I think  it  is  about  £100. 

10.083.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  purchase  ? — A great  desire,  not  only  on 
ours,  but  on  the  neighbouring  estates.  I can  say 
that,  for  I have  a large  acquaintance  throughout  that 
part  of  the  county. 

10.084.  Would  the  landlords  be  willing  to  sell  ?— 
I cannot  say  that.  I think  they  would  at  a certain 
rent,  but  the  tenants  could  not  buy  it  at  that.  Some 
of  the  landlords  have  sold  in  the  neighbourhood. 
At  least  some  portions  of  it  were  purchased  at  twenty 
years’  purchase  of  a pretty  high  rent,  but  I think 
that  is  not  likely  to  be  carried  out  to  any  great 
extent. 

10.085.  What  reason  do  you  assign  for  that? — 
Because  there  was  not  a sufficient  reduction  of  the 
rent. 

10.086.  Is  it  because  the  tenants  are  not  disposed 
to  buy,  or  that  the  landlords  will  not  sell  on  fair 
terms?— I think  the  tenants  will  not  buy  at  high 
rents. 

10.087.  But  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — They  consider 
the  judicial  rents  too  high.  That  is  the  general 
feeling  amongst  them. 

10.088.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  of  rent 
given  by  the  landlords  in  your  locality — I mean  any 
reductions  on  the  judicial  rents?  — No,  none  on 
judicial  rents  that  I am  aware  of.  I should  state, 
perhaps,  that  my  own  landlord,  though  we  all  have 
leases,  has,  unasked  for,  given  a reduction  of  10 
per  cent. 

10.089.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  that  the  wages  of 
the  labourer  are  very  much  higher — are,  in  fact,  greatly 
increased  within  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

10.090.  Has  his  condition  become  more  comfortable 
and  altogether  better  than  it  used  to  be  ? — I think 
so,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  their 
income.  Their  expenses  also  seem  to  be  increasing. 

10.091.  Everything  is  cheaper? — No. 

10.092.  Clothing  is  dearer,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

10.093.  Because  they  have  better  clothing? — I do 
not  say  that  they  have,  but  the  cost  of  making  coats 
and  hats  and  shoes  has  more  than  doubled.  Shoes 


that  could  be  got  formerly  for  5s.  or  6s.  cost  the 
labourer  more  than  double  now,  and  so  on. 

10.094.  Do  they  make  good  labourers  ? — are  they 
strong,  active  people? — Yes,  and  very  peaceably 
disposed. 

10.095.  Is  the  population  very  much  declined  in 
number  in  your  experience  ? — No. 

10.096.  It  maintains  itself  at  about  the  same 
number  ? — It  maintains  itself.  I am  living  at  present 
at  the  seat  of  the  linen  trade,  and  it  is  a densely 
populated  district. 

10.097.  And  there  is  a great  demand  for  labour  ? 
— A pretty  good  demand  for  labour. 

10.098.  The  people  are  well  employed  ? — Generally 
speaking,  they  are  as  well  employed  as  the  farmers 
are  able. 

10.099.  Lord  MUltown. — Should  you  be  disposed 
to  sell  the  interest  in  your  lease  ? — I would,  but  there 
are  no  buyers. 

10.100.  What  would  you  take,  supposing  any  one 
was  foolish  enough  to  buy  it  ? — I bought  it  for  its 
independence,  but  the  thing  has  turned  entirely 
against  me. 

10.101.  Mr.  Knife. — You  feel  that  you  have  made 
a bad  bargain  ? — I do. 

10.102.  Lord  Milltown. — What  will  you  be  willing 
to  take  ? — For  the  tenant  right,  do  you  mean  ? 

10.103.  For  everything  that  you  got  fourteen  years 
ago  ?— Well,  I think  £1200  or  £1300. 

10.104.  Are  you  quite  sure  ? — I am  quite  sure. 

10.105.  This  may  be  printed,  and  some  of  your 
neighbours  may  speak  to  you  about  it  ? — 1 would  like 
that. 

10.106.  Mr.  Knife. — The  value  of  the  tenant  right 
has  gone  down  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

10.107.  If  you  were  selling  now,  how  much  do  you 
think  you  would  get  for  it? — I don’t  believe  it 
would  bring  what  I would  be  willing  to  take. 

10.108.  Would  you  get  more  than  half  the  price  ?— 
I have  stated  what  I believe  to  be  the  fact.  I am 
giving  my  own  opinion  on  the  matter. 

10.109.  But  tenant  right  has  gone  down  consider- 
ably i — Yes.  There  are  many  places  I know  in  the 
county  where  there  is  no  such  thing  as  tenant  right, 
so  could  not  sell  a place  at  all,  if  you  wanted  to. 

10.1 10.  What  about  the  time  at  which  you  bought  1 
■ — -Land  was  very  high  then.  It  is  the  low  price  of 
produce,  together  with  the  high  price  of  labour,  that 
has  brought  it  down  to  its  present  state. 

10.111.  The  low  price  of  produce  as  the  result  of 
foreign  competition? — Yes,  and  taxation  has  almost 
doubled. 

10.112.  Has  foreign  produce  anything  to  do  with 
the  low  price  of  produce  ? — A great  deal.  We  can  no 
longer  compete  with  the  foreigners.  In  fact,  I can- 
not see  what  is  to  be  done  at  all. 


■Tames 

Anderson. 


James  Anderson,  of  Saintfield,  examined. 


10.113.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer, 

I think  ? — Yes. 

10.114.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  on  the  Saint- 
field  estate  in  the  county  Down. 

10.115.  What  is  your  holding? — I occupy  now 
35  acres,  but  I have  52  acres  besides  that. 

10.116.  Will  you  give  us  the  particulars  with 
regard  to  the  35  acres  first? — Well,  I am  one  of 
the  unfortunate  class  of  leaseholders. 

10.117.  Do  you  mean  in  the  case  of  both  your 
holdings  ? — Yes,  they  were  taken  out  in  1837.  The'*' 
lease  that  I feel  worst  about  is  the  first  one. 

1 0. 1 1 8.  That  is,  you  mean,  the  one  of  35  acres  ? — Yes. 

10.119.  How  long  has  it  to  run? — I am  one  of 
the  lives  myself. 

10.120.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  will  see  it  out, 
I hope  ? — We  felt  aggrieved  at  the  time  that  these 
leases  were  granted.  It  was  in  the  days  of  protec- 
tion, and  now,  of  course,  we  have  free  trade.  I 
would  rather  have  bad  lands  in  the  days  of  protec- 
tion than  these  now  with  free  trade. 


10.121.  What  is  the  rent  of  the  holding  of  35 
acres? — It  would  average  about ’26s.  or  27s.  an 
acre.  That  includes  fees.  In  all  of  them  we 
have  a receiver’s  fee.  That  is  a very  heavy 
penalty,  and  we  have  another  heavy  impost  called 
“ tithe.” 

10.122.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  pay  the  receiver 
— Yes,  our  estate  is  not  quite  £7000. 

10.123.  You  pay  26s.  an  acre  besides  the  receiver! 

— Yes.  . , 

10.124.  Mr.  Neligan. — Does  not  the  26s.  include 
the  receiver’s  fees  ? — Yes. 

10.125.  The  President. — What  is  the  Government 

valuation  of  the  35  acres  ? — I cannot  tell  you — yet  j 
ought  to  remember  it.  I do  not  recollect — I am  not 
sure  of  it.  . . 

10.126.  Have  you  any  neighbours  holding  tn. 
same  way  ? — They  are  all  in  the  same.  fix. 

10.127.  They  are  all  leaseholders? — Yes ; tlies 
leases  were  made  in  1837,  and  the  reason  of  it  ws 
that  it  was  in  the  time  of  the  £10  voters.  1M 
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was  the  franchise  then,  and  Mr.  Price  compelled 
every  one  to  take  out  a lease. 

10  128.  For  the  sake  of  getting  the  vote  ? — Yes. 

10.129.  And  now  I suppose  you  would  wish  to 
come  in  under  the  Act  of  1881 ? — That  would  be  my 
wish.  That  is,  of  course,  if  the  leases  were  broken. 

I do  not  mean  to  say,  of  course,  that  a bargain  was 
not  a bargain,  but  it  was  made  in  a time  when  we 
could  make  some  money  even  in  the  days  of  pro- 
tection. Why,  even  the  labour  market  was  cheaper. 

10.130.  Mr.  Neligan. — Breaking  the  lease  would 
allow  you  to  get  the  rent  fixed  ? — There  is  part  of 
it  that  is  only  rocks  and  whins. 

10.131.  The  President. — And  you  wish  to  have 
your  rent  fixed  by  the  court  ? — Yes. 

10.132.  Would  you  be  willing  to  purchase  your 
farms? — We  would  be  willing  if  we  got  it,  giving  a 
fair  price  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  but  we 
cannot  get  on  as  we  are  doing.  Our  cattle  has  lost 
a great  deal.  I sold  at  Saintfield  fair  for  £6,  5s., 
and  I have  got  £12  for  worse. 

10.133.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  breed  cattle  your- 
self ?— Yes.  I bred  a certain  quantity,  but  when  I 
found  out  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  that  I did  not 
see  my  way  to  make  money  by  farming,  I increased. 

I stock  the  farm,  and  I bought  a class  of  cattle  that 
paid  me  very  well  up  to  1883.  And  until  the 
Americans  put  me  out  of  the  market,  I did  very  well. 
In  1884  I bought  at  £10  per  head,  and  I sold  them  in 
October  for  exactly  the  same  money. 

10.134.  In  October  1885  ? — In  1884.  In  1885 1 was 
not  much  better  off,  but  in  1884  I was  the  worst. 
I grazed  the  cattle  for  half-a-year  for  nothing. 
This  year  1 sent  cattle  to  Saintfield  fair,  but  he 
could  not  get  my  price  and  I brought  them  back. 
I took  them  to  the  fair  last  Wednesday,  and  sold 
at  £6,  5s.,  but  I believe  I should  have  got  £8. 

10.135.  I thought  you  said  you  were  buying  cattle  ? 
—I  reared  these. 

10.136.  You  have  no  experience  yet  of  those  you 
bought  last  spring  ? — There  is  nothing  that  I bought 
last  spring.  I took  a notion  that  I would  set  the  grass. 
If  I was  to  get  the  landlord’s  rent,  I could  not  run 
the  risk. 

10.137.  And  you  did  set  the  grass  ? — Yes. 

10.138.  Did  you  get  the  landlord’s  rent  ? — Yes ; 
it  was  two  fields  : 7 acres  in  one  and  5 in  another. 
I set  the  5-acre  field  first. 

10.139.  How  much  did  you  got  for  it  ? — I got  £8 
for  it. 

10.140.  How  much  is  that  ? — I pay  26s.  an  acre,  and 
I pay  the  taxes. 

10.141.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  that? — For 
the  28  acres  I pay  £23. 

10.142.  How  much  did  you  get  for  the  grazing? 
— £8  for  the  one  field. 

10.143.  How  much  do  you  pay  the  landlord  for 
that  ? — You  can  calculate  it  at  26s.  an  acre.  It  would 
not  meet  the  landlord  and  pay  the  county  cess  and 
the  poor-rates.  I get  one-half  the  poor-rates  from 
the  landlord.  Our  cess  is  very  high.  We  are  very 
much  annoyed  about  that. 

10.144.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  you  are  sorry 
now  that  you  did  not  buy  store  cattle  in  the  spring  ? — 
Well,  you  see  I am  not  so  active  as  I was.  When  I 
bought  cattle,  I bought  them  half,  quarter,  and  whole 
beef 

10.145.  What  is  the  use  of  buying  beef  ? — Because 
I have  the  less  time  to  keep  them.  I buy  cattle  in 
April  or  May,  and  if  I had  them  a month  or  so  I 
would  be  able  to  get  a profit  from  the  butcher. 

10.146.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  know  that  your 
county  cess  in  Down  is  the  lowest  in  Ulster  ?— I mean 
the  barony  of  Upper  Castlereagh.  It  is  very  high. 
We  had  a kind  of  association  to  keep  down  the  rates. 
I can  give  you  a short  idea  of  the  county  cess  in  1852. 

10.147.  In  the  county  Derry  the  cess,  appears  to 
be  nearly  double  what  yours  is  here  in  the  county 
Down. — Then  you  will  see  what  it  was  in  1852,  and 
now  we  are  paying  £2040  annually. 
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10.148.  What  do  you  think  of  a county  paying  Oct.  30,  issr.. 

six  times  what  you  are  paying? — Well,  it  must  be  ^ — 

a richer  county  than  ours.  Anderson. 

10.149.  Lord  Milttown. — Were  you  compelled  to 
take  these  leases  ? — Yes. 

10.150.  Was  there  any  compulsion  necessary? — 

My  father  had  to  take  it  out. 

10.151.  Was  your  father  unwilling  to  take  it  out? 

—No. 

10.152.  Then  I do  not  see  how  he  was  compelled. 

I suppose  that  the  lease  was  an  advantage  at  that 
time  ? — You  could  not  have  a vote  unless  you  had  a 
lease ; and  the  landlord  compelled,  and  the  agent 
compelled  them  to  take  out  the  lease. 

10.153.  Surely  if  the  tenant  was  willing  to  take  out 
the  lease  it  is  too  much  to  say  that  the  landlord  com- 
pelled him  to  take  it  out  ? 

10.154.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  the  rent  raised  at  the 
time  of  the  taking  of  the  lease  ? — Yes,  this  estate  in 
1837  was  nearly  all  in  lease,  and  in  May  1837  the 
agent  died,  and  we  got  a new  agent,  and  he  made  a 
new  lease,  which  I suppose  cost  the  tenant  £2  or  £3. 

10.155.  It  was  only  a few  months  out  of  lease? — 

I paid  for  the  counterpart  of  a lease  in  one  farm  that 
I had. 

10.156.  You  think  that  the  landlord  should  have 
paid  for  that  1— I asked  the  agent  for  the  half.  I said 
I thought  he  ought  to  pay  the  half. 

10.157.  Lord  Milltown. — I want  to  ask  you  again 
about  the  compidsion.  You  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
it  was  a hardship  on  the  tenant  to  take  the  lease 
when  he  was  willing,  as  you  say,  to  do  it.  The  only 
hardship  was  having  to  pay  for  the  counterpart,  I 
suppose  ? — It  would  be  no  hardship  if  you  hadn’t  fre<5 
trade. 

10.158.  I am  not  speaking  of  that. — It  was  the  law 
of  the  land  for  the  voting  that  you  should  have  a lease. 

10.159.  If  you  were  willing  to  take  the  lease,  it  was 
not  a hardship.  You  think  that  free  trade  is  the 
cause  of  much  of  what  you  complain.  Are  you  in 
favour  of  putting  a charge  on  foreign  imports  ? — I 
would  not  be — for  the  sake  of  the  working  classes — 
if  we  could  have  had  free  trade  in  land. 

10.160.  You  think  that  free  trade  should  be  con- 
tinued, and  that  rents  should  be  lowered  ? — Exactly. 

10.161.  You  say  that  want  of  protection  increased 
the  price  of  labour  ? — I will  tell  you  the  meaning  of 
that.  In  the  days  of  protection  a man  would  have 
£3,  10s.,  and  the  same  man  now  has  £7  in  the  half- 
year.  That  would  be  £14  in  the  year.  You  used  to 
get  a servant  girl  for  £2  in  the  half-year. 

10.162.  I know  the  price  of  labour  has  arisen,  but 
do  you  say  that  that  is  in  consequence  of  free  trade  ? 

— Yes.  A man  will  do  the  work  for  his  wages,  but 
he  could  work  only  three  days  in  the  week  now,  and 
have  as  much  as  he  used  to  get  for  the  whole  six  days 
of  the  week. 

10.163.  And  is  that  the  result  of  free  trade  ? — Yes. 

That  is  the  reason  why  we  have  to  compete  with 
America.  In  the  days  of  protection  we  had  not  to 
compete  with  America,  and  America  had  to  pay  so 
much  for  labour  that  it  stood  at  about  the  same.  My 
rent  was  £120  at  one  time,  and  I had  to  compete 
with  an  open  labour  market.  And  that  was  what  put 
me  into  the  beef  trade.  There  is  another  important 
question  that  I would  like  to  bring  before  your  notice. 

We  petitioned  our  landlord  last  year  to  give  the  lease- 
holders a reduction  in  their  rents.  We -called  a 
meeting,  and  we  got  a petition  up,  and  we  went  to 
the  landlord.  But  he  would  not  even  take  the  petition 
in  his  hand.  Nor  would  his  son.  He  said  we  might 
go  to  the  agent.  I said,  of  course,  that  so  long  as  he 
was  there,  I did  not  like  to  go  near  the  agent  on  a 
matter  of  this  kind.  However,  we  got  no  relief, 
although  at  the  same  time,  and  what  made  us  feel  it 
worst,  other  people  were  treated  more  indulgently, 
and  got  reductions,  though  of  course  we  got  none. 

10.164.  The  President. — All  that  case  would  be 
met,  would  it  not,  if  you  were  to  go  under  the  Act  of 
1881  ? — That  is  our  opinion.  There  is  another  town- 
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Oct.  30, 1886.  land  upon  which  in  1812  the  landlord  of  the  property 
James  got  the  tenants  to  take  out  leases. 

Anderson.  10,165.  Is  this  the  other  holding  of  52  acres  that 

you  are  going  to  tell  us  about  ? — No,  this  case  belongs 
to  another  estate.  This  is  only  for  your  information, 
to  show  you  the  meaning  of  these  leases  being  taken  out 
in  the  days  of  Bonaparte,  in  the  year  1812.  Those 
who  held  leases  then  were  compelled  to  take  for  ever 
leases  by  the  landlords  upon  these  terms,  namely,  that 
they  had  old  leases,  and  if  they  did  not  surrender 
and  take  these  leases,  they  would  not  get  a renewal 
at  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  And  they 
compelled  the  tenants  to  take  out  leases  at  £3  an 
acre.  Well,  they  took  out  these  leases  after  surrender- 
ing the  old  ones.  A man  named  Moffat  had  to  do  this, 
and  his  old  lease  lasted  for  forty  years.  This  amounted 
to  some  £3000,  and  these  leases  are  still  in  being. 
This  townland  contains  1140  acres,  and  it  is  now 
, under  the  present  landlord,  and  he  will  give  them  no 
reduction ; but  there  was  an  unfortunate  man  in  the 
same  townland,  and  he  was  ejected,  and  there  was  a 
man  who  got  it  and  wanted  a reduction,  and  the 
landlord  said  to  you,  “ Nothing  would  do  you  but  a 
Liberal  Government.  You  got  it,  but  we  will  give 
you  no  reduction  whatever.”  And  these  people 
are  not  able  to  pay  it ; they  are  worse  off  than  we 
are.  I think  they  are  far  worse.  There  is  a whole 
estate  where  they  are  labouring  under  that  difficulty. 

10.166.  The  President.  — When  did  the  present 
owner  buy  that  ? — In  1876. 

10.167.  What  did  he  pay? — I cannot  tell  that.  I 
might  have  known  at  the  time  it  was  sold,  but  I for- 
get ; my  memory  is  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be. 
Some  of  it  is  let  at  £2  an  acre.  There  is  some  infor- 
mation on  the  rental  which  you  could  have. 

10.168.  Lord  MUltown. — Do  you  know  if  it  was 
common  in  the  country  for  perpetuities  to  be  forced 
on  the  tenants  at  the  period  of  the  wars  ? — I was 
born  in  1813,  so  that  I could  not  give  you  any  infor- 
mation upon  that  subject.  I see  in  the  rentals  one 
case  of  a new  lease  in  1812. 

10.169.  I want  to  know  whether  there  are  many  of 
these  through  the  country.  There  was  an  estate 
which  formerly  belonged  to  a person  named  Isaac  or 
Bomberry ; I think  Bomberry  took  the  name  of 
Isaac ; and  on  that  property  the  tenants  were  com- 
pelled to  take  these  leases. 

10.170.  Mr.  Neligan. — I see  that  these  leases  which 
you  have  handed  to  me  are  leases  for  lives  renewable 
for  ever,  and  they  have  converted  them  into  fee-farm 
grants  ? — Some  of  them. 

10.171.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  been  complaining 
about  the  low  price  of  cattle  and  farm  produce.  I 
wish  to  ask  you — and  you  need  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion if  you  do  not  like — have  you  made  money  by 
farming  ?— This  last  four  years  I have  been  always 
paying  out  and  unable  to  do  so.  I have  made  money 
in  farming  at  a certain  period,  but  then  I was  a 
speculator.  I would  sell  twenty-five  barrels  of  flaxseed 
in  one  season.  Now  I can  make  no  money. 

10.172.  You  have  to  go  back  upon  the  money  that 
you  made  in  good  times  to  pay  the  rent  now  ? — Yes ; I 
paid  the  rents  to  the  agent,  and  I said  that  he  should 
treat  the  leaseholders.  Of  course  it  did  not  signify 
so  much  to  me,  but  there  are  the  cases  of  widows  and 
orphans  who  are  fighting  up  against  the  stream  now  • 
they  ought  to  be  considered.  I saw  the  statement  about 
this  Commission  in  the  paper,  and  I thought  that  if 
I could  give  you  information  I would  be  glad  to  do  it 
on  the  part  of  others  as  well  as  of  myself. 

10.173.  Would  your  case  be  a fair  representation 
of  the  cases  of  most  of  the  tenants?— It  would  be 
an  honest  representation,  and  there  are  some  people 
who  have  no  capital,  and  they  are  gradually  getting 
into  arrears.  But  there  is  another  thing  about  our 
estate,  and  they  have  taken  advantage  of  it.  Here  is 
a farm  of  land  that  gets  behind  with  the  rent.  Our 
estate  managed  to  have  no  arrears  of  rent,  for  they 
would  not  allow  you  to  go  into  arrear ; but  if  a man 
dies,  and  leaves  six  or  seven  children  behind  him, 


they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  rent,  and  they  britm  an 
ejectment  against  the  farm.  And  then  they  g0 
through  with  their  ejectment,  and  at  the  expiration  of 
a certain  time  they  must  go  out.  There  is  six  months 
of  what  you  call  power  of  redemption.  Our  places 
take  another  plan.  They  call  an  auction,  and  they 
sell  that  farm  with  the  judicial  rent.  They  raise  the 
rent.  I had  a promissory  note  on  one  farm  that  was 
sold,  but  they  took  the  rent  out. 

10.174.  You  need  not  go  into  thq  details  of  these 
matters.  Has  the  landlord  shown  any  desire  to 
assist  the  tenants  during  the  recent  bad  years  ?— Kot 
a bit. 

10.175.  It  is  not  a common  thing  to  give  a reduc- 
tion ? — No ; where  the  people  were  able  to  do  so 
they  had  to  go  into  court.  There  was  one  farmer 
who  got  30  per  cent,  reduction.  The  reason  of  that 
was  that  the  lease  was  broken  at  a certain  period.  I 
was  telling  you  about  a plan  which  I think  is  very 
unfair,— where  there  are  five  or  six  children,  to  call 
an  auction,  and  give  the  auctioner  5 per  cent,  for  the 
auction,  and  raise  the  rent,  and  sell  it  after  the  fifteen 
years. 

10.176.  Do  you  believe  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  most  of  the  tenants  to  continue  to  pay  the  rents 
unless  the  price  of  produce  gets  up  again  ? — If  I was 
on  my  oath  I would  say  that  I think  it  would  be  im- 
possible, for  this  reason,  that  they  cannot  meet  the 
rents  on  the  present  prices.  And  we  are  very  heavily 
taxed.  You  will  find  that  we  could  not  meet  them 
at  all.  If  I was  the  age  of  this  young  man  here  I 
would  not  stay  in  Ireland  for  twenty-four  hours’;  I 
would  not  indeed  stay  in  it  as  a farmer  in  the  present 
state  of  affairs. 

10.177.  You  say  that  there  is  an  honest  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  meet  their  rents  if  they 
can  ? — Yes,  there  is. 

10.178.  There  is  no  combination  amongst  them  for 
the  purpose  of  refusing  payment  of  the  rents  ?— No 
more  than  there  is  amongst  the  present  audience. 
There  is  a class  of  people  who  cannot  manage  to  meet 
them.  I have  relieved  a number  of  tenants  ; they  liaye 
to  go  into  the  bank,  and  the  bank  charges  them  10  per 
cent. 

10.179.  At  all  events,  the  prices  are  very  low, 
and  the  tenants  cannot  meet  their  present  engage- 
ments, and  they  want  some  relief  ?— Relief  would  do 
good  if  it  was  for  ever  so  little.  I think  it  is  for 
gentlemen  like  you  to  have  these  cases  investigated. 

I believe  that  if  there  is  not  a certain  relief  given  that 
the  bone  and  sinew  will  be  driven  out  of  the 
country.  It  is  bound  to  go  if  this  state  of  affairs 
go  on.  You  cannot  help  it.  If  I was  a young 
man  myself  I would  not  stay  twenty-four  hours  iu 
the  country. 

10.180.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  have  a 
desire  to  buy  ? — I believe  there  is  a class  that  would 
so  foolishly  do  that.  I believe  there  are  some  who 
would  buy  to-morrow  if  they  could  get  it.  But  ifyou 
ask  my  own  opinion  about  it,  I will  tell  you  that 
I would  sell  to  the  landlord,  and  let  him  give  me 
whatever  he  thought  it  was  worth. 

10.181.  And  you  think  there  is  a joint  ownership 
now  between  you  and  the  landlord  ?— This  land  cost 
my  father  in  1810  £22  an  acre. 

10.182.  What  would  you  take  now? — I would 
take  £15  and  my  price  of  the  houses.  I have  helped 
to  make  the  roads,  cut  the  hills,  build  the  jail,  and  all, 
and  I will  take  £15. 

10.183.  That  would  be  a considerable  reduction? — 
In  fact,  it  is  just  now  like  a bad  debt. 

10.184.  Lord  Milltoivn. — You  have  been  paying  the 
rent  out  of  capital  ? — Yes. 

10.185.  There  is  the  rent  which  you  got  for  the 
grazing  ?— I have  not  got  it. 

10.186.  But  so  far  you  had  not  to  pay  that  out  of 
capital  ? — I had  to  pay  the  rent  up  to  May  last,  and 
there  is  another  half-year  due  in  November. 

10.187.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  about  your  household 
expenses  ? — These  expenses  are  not  very  great.  We 
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have  only  a servant  girl,  and  no  men  about  the  place,  labourers  ? — Anything  in  the  shape  of  labour  that  I Oct.  30,  l8Sfi. 
I just  keep  two  cows  for  milk  and  butter.  want  I hire  by  the  day.  I could  not  afford  now  to  ’ — 

10,188.  You  only  keep  two  cows?  you  have  no  pay  £40  a year  for  a ploughman.  Anderson 


Hugh  Gill  Patterson , of  Emyvale,  Co.  Monaghan,  examined. 


10.189.  The  President. — Mr.  Patterson,  you  come, 
I believe,  from  the  county  Monaghan  ? — Yes. 

10.190.  What  land  do  you  hold  ? — I have  two 
holdings — one  134  acres  and  one  105  acres. 

10.191.  What  is  the  tenure  ? Do  you  hold  under 
judicial  leases  ? — No  ; I hold  under  the  Ulster  tenant 
right. 

10.192.  Merely  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

10.193.  You  never  had  a wish  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  upon  your  holdings  ? — Yes ; I had  a wish. 

10.194.  Why  did  not  you  go  into  the  court  then  ? 
—I  wish  to  have  an  opportunity  of  making  an 
explanation  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of 
this  case.  In  the  year  1876  I took  the  holding  of 
134  acres.  It  was  then  in  a rough,  unreclaimed  state. 
It  was  arranged  between  the  landlord  and  me  that  I 
should  make  the  expenditure  that  was  necessary  to 
bring  it  into  a cultivable  state.  Part  of  the  land 
had  been  apparently  planted,  and  the  trees  very 
largely  cut  away,  leaving  the  roots  in  the  ground. 
The  reclamation  of  the  land  consequently  was  a very 
expensive  operation ; in  fact,  for  the  first  portion  I 
paid  £24  per  Irish  acre  for  stubbing.  That  did  not 
bring  the  land  into  a cultivable  state.  It  had  only 
brought  the  roots  and  the  stones  to  the  surface, 
leaving  it  extremely 'rough,  and  requiring  the  expen- 
diture of  about  £12  an  acre  more  to  clear  the  stones 
and  the  roots  out.  After  that  I had  to  drain  it, 
which  cost  £12  an  Irish  acre  -more.  Besides,  the 
land  had  not  been  manured  since  the  creation  of  the 
world. 

10.195.  Lord  Milltown. — How  do  you  know  that  ? 
—There  it  is : you  can  see  it,  and  of  course  it  is 
easy  to  know  whether  or  not  land  had  ever  been  in 
cultivation. 

10.196.  Mr.  Neligan. — This  was  a most  favourable 
case  to  go  into  the  Land  Court  with. — I had  then  to 
make  the  land  arable.  I had  to  add  lime,  and  I put 
one  hundred  barrels  of  lime  per  acre  on  it.  Then  it 
was  fit  for  cultivation.  This  went  on  from  the  year 
1876  to  1880.  When  the  estate  was  put  into  court 
tor  sale  before  Judge  Flanagan,  and  there  were  mort- 
gagees, the  Scottish  Provident  Institution  of  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  the  carriage  of  sale,  and  their 
solicitors  asked  me  to  pay  an  increase  of  rent.  The 
rent  then  was  £37,  5s.  Gd. 

10.197.  Upon  the  134  acres? — Yes;  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  other  farm  now.  They  asked  me  to 
pay  an  increased  rent  of  £55.  I refused,  and  even- 
tually they  brought  an  ejectment  against  me  in  the 
name  of  the  mortgagees,  and  the  clause  against  me  in 
that  was  that  the  mortgagees  had  lent  the  owner  a 
sum  of  money,  and  that  that  sum  of  money  had  not 
heen  paid.  And  in  consequence  they  claimed  the 
mnd  and  they  succeeded  in  gotting  the  land. 

10.198.  That  is,  the  Insurance  Company  did  ? 


10,199.  They  threatened  ejectment  ? — They  not 
only  threatened  ejectment,  but  they  secured  eject- 
ents  before  Judge  Flanagan.  The  judge  expressed 
us  regret  that  he  should  have  to  do  ‘so.  He  told  the 
solicitors  that  they  were  taking  £2000  out  of  my 
pocket;  and  putting  it  into  their  own— that  is,  into 
■ ,ir  Cents’.  But  notwithstanding  that  he  gave 
i/ment  against  me,  and  when  they  had  secured 
vmf  Sa'^’  “ Now  we  don’t  want  to  evict 

now’  WG  ^°n-t  " ant  a better  tenant ; but  you  must 
ti,nt  an  *ncreased  rent,  and  the  increased  rent 
inyZmTUsfc  pay  wU1  be  £13°  a year.” 

H?'  °f  £37,  5s.  6d.— Yes. 

credits  — That  was  done  by  the 

von  , 1 °n  “e  estate>  and  not  by  the  landlord.  Did 
!°  af“ >tothat?-Yes. 

i-  ■ And  you  paid  that? — That  is  something 


over  six  months  ago.  As  soon  as  I entered  into  Hugh  Gill 
that  arrangement,  they  said,  “ If  you  agree  to  pay  Patterson. 
£130,  we  will  make  you  a tenant  under  a judicial 
lease.  Now  comes  the  point.  I wanted  them,  of 
course,  to  allow  me  to  be  the  tenant  on  fair  terms, 
but  they  said,  “You  must  pay  £130  a year,  or  we  will 
evict  you.’’  I consented  to  pay  that  £130.  I was  so 
advised.  I have  never  paid  the  money,  nor  have 
they  been  able  to  make  the  judicial  lease  that  they 
promised  to  give  me. 

10.203.  You  have  not  got  it  1— They  have  not 
given  me  a judicial  lease.  They  have  failed,  up  to 
the  present,  to  give  me  the  lease  that  they  offered. 
Apparently  they  went  to  the  I, and  Commission  in 
Dublin,  and  wanted  them  to  ratify  the  agreement, 
and  the  Land  Commission,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
said,  “ No,  we  will  not  do  it.” 

10.204.  The  President. — I suppose  they  said  that 
the  rent  was  too  high? — I suppose  that  was  the 
feeling. 

10.205.  Mr.  Neligan. — Protecting  you  ? — When 
the  solicitors  wrote  to  me  saying  that  they  could  not 
give  me  the  lease,  but  that  the  tenancy  was  just  as 
good,  I said,  “ I do  not  think  so ; you  offered  me  a 
certain  thing,  and  that  you  cannot  give,  and,  as  far  as 
I have  an  opinion,  I think  I am  the  tenant  still  under 
the  landlord  at  the  original  rent ; but  I am  prepared 
to  go  into  the  court,  and  have  a fair  rent  fixed,  or  do 
you  take  me  into  court  and  get  it  fixed.”  They 
failed  to  do  that.  They  did  not  even  reply.  They 
served  a writ  upon  me  for  half  a year’s  rent. 

10.206.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  have  put  themselves 
in  your  power.  You  have  only  to  serve  them  with 
an  originating  notice.  That  establishes  the  relation- 
ship between  the  landlord  and  you.  The  moment 
they  served  you  with  the  writ,  they  treated  you  as 
the  tenant  ? — They  were  so  sure  that  they  applied  to 
the  judge  to  got  final  judgment.  Judge  Monroe  said, 

“That  is  the  question  to  come  before  the  court.” 

This  shows  you — this  case  does — how  a landlord  or 
people  in  their  position  can  still  ruin  an  unfortunate 
tenant. 

10.207.  They  have  not  ruined  you  quite  ? — Not 
quite. 

10.208.  The  President. — You  still  have  your  remedy  ? 

— I got  the  facts  of  the  case  printed.  This  is  a most 
extraordinary  case.  Judge  Flanagan  said  it  was  the 
most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever  came  before  him. 

Now  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  other  holding. 

10.209.  It  is  all  right? — Yes.  The  landlord  seems 
to  be  a gentleman  and  an  honest  man.  The  two 
landlords  represent  two  different  classes  of  men. 

10.210.  There  are  good  landlords  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  as  well  as  bad  ones  ? — That  is  my  experience. 

10.211.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  there  any  bad  tenants  ? 

— I should  say  so ; men  not  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

10.212.  But  there  are  no  bad  tenants  in  the 
North  except  those  ? — I would  not  say  that  by  any 
means. 

10.213.  The  President. — Have  you  any  great  wish 
to  become  the  owner— to  purchase  ? — Yes.  I would 
like  to  become  the  holder  of  both  holdings.  There  is 
a little  impediment  to  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
112 -acre  farm,  but,  notwithstanding,  there  is  an 
arrangement  that  will  be  carried  out.  There  is  an 
arrangement  with  the  landlord.  His  father  is  living 
just  now,  but  he  is  in  a state  of  dotage,  and  he  cannot 
do  anything  until  there  is  a change. 

10.214.  Would  you  rather  not  name  the  price  ? — 

Certainly  I will.  He  asked  me,  or  his  agent  Mr. 

Brownlow  asked  me,  what  I would  be  willing  to  give, 
and  I, said  I would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  give 
twenty  years’  purchase,  and  replied,  “ Well,  that  is  a 
fair  offer,  and  we  will  ask  no  more.” 
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10.215.  He  said  it  was  a fair  offer  ? — Yes. 

10.216.  Mr.  Neligan.—l  should  hope  that  you  are 
more  frightened  than  hurt  in  the  other  case  ? — The 
cost  up  to  the  present  will  be  more  than  £500.  It  is 
going  on  for  five  years. 

10.217.  Lord  MUltown. — Taking  one  thing  with 
another,  you  think  that  twenty  years’  purchase  on 
the  fair  rent  is  a fair  price  for  you  to  give  for  the 
other  holding  ? — Yes ; I would  pay  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  the  fair  rent. 

10.218.  That  is,  in  your  opinion,  a fair  price  for 
the  tenant  to  offer? — That  is  what  I would  do; 
and  I would  buy  240  acres,  or  above  that,  on 
Monday.  But  I should  first  ascertain  what  the  fair 
rent  is. 

10.219.  Supposing  that  you  had  a fair  rent,  or  that 
any  tenant  had  a fair  rent,  you  think  that  a fair 
price  to  offer  the  landlord  would  be  twenty  years’ 
purchase  on  that  fair  rent  ? — Most  emphatically. 

10.220.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  would  you  fix  the  fair 
rent? — I am  very  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of 
answering  that  very  important  question.  I do  not 
hold  that  any  arrangement  yet  has  arrived  at  a fail- 
rent — no  Land  Bill  has  produced  it.  The  way  to  do 
it,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  something  like  this. 
Take  an  acre  of  land,  let  landlord  and  tenant  go 
out  of  sight,  offer  that  acre  of  land  to  the  public. 
Some  one  will  come  forward  and  give  a fair  price. 

10.221.  For  the  fee-simple? — Don’t  in  the  mean- 
time talk  about  fee-simple,  but  just  take  an  acre 
separated  from  both  the  landlord  and  tenant. 

10.222.  The  whole  thing  ?— Separate  the  landlord 
and  tenant  from  one  acre  of  cultivable  land,  offer 
that  to  the  public,  and  some  one  will  give  you  the 
market  price.  Suppose  that  to  be  anything  you 
please — 40s.  if  you  like.  Well,  here  is  an  article 
which  produces  40s.  a year,  but  there  are  two  men 
interested.  Each  man  has  an  investment  there.  Very 
well,  the  landlord  has  a right  to  come  forward  and 
prove  what  he  has  invested.  The  tenant  has  a right 
to  come  forward  and  prove  what  he  has  invested. 
Well,  it  appears  that  the  landlord  has  invested 


£40  and  the  tenant  has  £40.  What  interest  will 
each  man  receive  of  the  dividend  out  of  this  article  i 
Why,  in  proportion  to  their  investment,  and  they 
have  a right  to  get  that  and  no  more.  When 
the  value  of  land  is  ascertained  in  that  fashion  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant  alike  will  get  justice,’ and 
not  till  then.  With  regard  to  the  estate  in  which 
the  134  acres  is,  I may  say  that  in  1784  the  rental  on 
the  whole  estate  was,  in  round  numbers,  £1500.  It 
was  a mountain  district,  and  is  partly  so  still.  The 
people  reclaimed  that,  and  in  1876  the  rental  was 
about  £4600.  That  was  the  result  entirely  of  the 
tenants’  labour.  Now,  in  such  cases  as  that— and 
they  are  very  numerous — how  will  you  determine 
what  each  lnan  should  be  entitled  to  ? Certainly  give 
each  man  according  to  his  investment.  This  thing  of 
going  into  court,  and  hearing  the  countryman  asked, 
“ How  many  cows  have  you,  and  what  do  you  pay 
for  grass  ? how  many  horses  and  pigs  have  you,  and 
so  on  ? are  you  not  able  to  pay  the  rent?  ” — that  is  not 
the  thing.  I have  heard  that  sort  of  argument  put, 
and  I think  it  is  a very  bad  way  of  getting  at  a fair 
rent. 

10.223.  I must  interrupt  you  again.  You  are 
occupying  too  much  of  the  time  of  the  Commission. 
We  are  sitting  here  to  inquire  into  the  operations  of 
these  Acts.— I am  perfectly  willing  not  to  occupy  tin- 
time  of  this  Commission. 

10.224.  Do  you  call  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  fair  rents  ? — Most  emphatically  not, 

10.225.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  in  your  locality  to  purchase  ? — If  the  rent  was 
at  a fair  standard. 

10.226.  Do  you  consider  the  judicial  rents  that?— 
By  no  means. 

10.227.  The  President. — The  farm  of  112  acres  has 
not  had  a judicial  rent  fixed  on  it  ? — No. 

10.228.  It  is  the  old  rent — from  year  to  year?— 
Yes.  I was  under  the  impression  that  you  would  ask 
me  about  the  price  of  produce. 

10.229.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about 
that  already.  There  is  no  doubt  it  has  gone  down. 


William  Gault,  of  Doagh,  Co.  Antrim,  examined. 


William  Gault.  10,230.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  in 
the  county  Antrim,  Mr.  Gault  ? — Yes. 

10.231.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding? — I 
have  three  holdings — one  under  lease,  one  under  a 
judicial  lease,  and  one  from  year  to  year. 

10.232.  With  regard  to  the  holding  under  lease. 
What  is  the  extent  of  it  ? how  many  acres  are  there 
in  it  ? — About  60  Irish  acres — about  that. 

10.233.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it? — £2,  5s.  per 
Irish  acre. 

10.234.  What  is  the  judicial  rent  that  you  hold 
under  ? Is  it  the  same  kind  of  land  ? — It  is  something 
of  the  same  nature,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
judicial  rent  is  Is.  higher. 

10.235.  You  would  gain  nothing  by  bringing  your 
lease  into  court  ? — I think  I would  gain  if  I got  a 
fair  decision,  but  I think  that  in  my  case  they  went 
entirely  wrong. 

10.236.  The  decision  in  that  case  of  yours  was 
wrong,  you  think  ? — I think  so. 

10.237.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  think  it  would  be 
different  now  ? — Yes. 

10.238.  Times  have  very  much  altered  since  then  ? 
— Very  much. 

10.239.  The  President. — When  was  the  rent  fixed  ? 
— Two  years  ago. 

10.240.  In  spite  of  the  decision  of  two  years  ago, 
you  will  be  glad  to  go  into  court  if  possible  with  the 
lease  ? — Yes. 

10.241.  That  is  really  your  chief  wish— to  be  able 
to  do  that  ? — Yes.  I might  explain,  with  reference  to 
the  land  I hold  under  the  lease,  that  my  uncle  was 
compelled  to  take  it.  He  had  to  pay  £3  for  a lease 
at  an  increased  rent. 

10.242.  Mr.  Ncligan. — What  was  the  compulsion  ? 


—It  was  simply  this  : “ If  you  don’t  take  it  you  must 
go.” 

10.243.  The  President. — He  must  either  take  the 
lease  or  not  keep  the  land  ? — Yes.  I ought  to  have  a 
chance  of  going  into  court.  The  lease  will  not  expire 
for  fifteen  years,  and  I could  not  pay  that  rent  at  all. 
It  would  be  impossible. 

10.244.  Have  you  got  any  abatements  ?— Yes,  the 
landlord  on  the  leased  property  gave  abatements  of 
12  per  cent. 

10.245.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  that  a general  abatement  ! 
—It  is  not  a large  estate.  They  all  got  it. 

10.246.  Did  any  of  the  other  landlords  give  abate- 
ment ? — No. 

10.247.  The  President. — Are  they  not  under  the 
same  landlord  ? — There  are  three  different  landlords. 
This  is  the-  property  of  Mr.  Torrens,  of  Belfast.  He 
gave  the  abatement  to  the  tenants  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 

10.248.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Do  you  know  whether  or 
not  he  will  continue  that  abatement?— I do  not 
know. 

10.249.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion to  make  to  us,  Mr.  Gault  ? — I would  like  to 
make  this  suggestion,  that  if  we  had  a fair  rent  fixed, 
the  tenants,  as  far  as  I know  in  our  part  of  the  country, 
would  be  glad  to  purchase. 

10.250.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you 
consider  fair  at  a fair  rent  ? — We  consider  that  fifteen 
years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  price. 

10.251.  The  landlords  would  lose  considerably  by 
that  arrangement  ? — I suppose  they  will  have  to  lose, 
there  is  nothing  else  for  them. 

10.252.  And  you  would  gain  very  much  by  it  ?— 
No  doubt  we  would  gain.  And  it  would  enable  us  to 
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live  in  a kind  of  decent  way.  Another  remark  I wish 
to  make  is  that  the  expense  of  faming  is  higher  than 
it  was  some  time  ago.  We  have  to  pay  double  for 
servant  girls  at  all  events.  I was  just  making  a 
calculation  which  shows  that  according  to  the  number 
of  hands  required  for  a 30-acre  farm  the  increase 
would  come  to  12s.  an  acre.  There  would  be  that 
much  of  an  increase  on  the  cost  of  working  the 
land. 

10.253.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Have  you  at  all  calculated 
the  rent  that  the  landlords  would  lose  on  the  terms  of 
a fifteen  years’  purchase  ? — I have  not. 

10.254.  Well,  I will  tell  you.  He  would  lose  40. 
It  would  be  a loss  of  40  per  cent. 

10.255.  Mr.  Knife. — What  is  the  Government 
valuation  of  the  leasehold  farm  ? — I could  not  exactly 
say. 

10.256.  Is  it  higher  or  lower  than  the  rent? — I 
think  it  is  lower.  I would  not  like  to.  say  exactly. 
But  I think  it  is  some  few  pounds  lower. 

10.257.  Did  the  landlord  expend  any  money  on  it? 
—Not  a shilling. 

10.258.  The  improvements  were  made  by  you  and 
your  predecessors  ? — Yes.  In  one  year  since  I became 
the  owner  I spent  £900  in  buildings  and  drains,  and 
if  I had  not  such  a tenant  right  interest  in  the  place 
I would  not  be  in  it  a week. 

10.259.  Have  you  been  making  money  by  farming  ? 
—I  have  been  losing  money. 

10.260.  Are  you  able  to  pay  the  rent  by  farming  ? 
—Not  without  going  back  on  the  savings  of  other 
years.  I went  to  Limerick  the  other  day  to  buy 
three  or  four  horses  to  help  me  to  pay  the  rent. 

10.261.  If  some  relief  does  not  come  in  the  way  of 
a reduction  of  rent  or  a rise  in  the  price  of  produce, 
do  you  think  the  farmers  will  have  to  give  up  ? — 
They  must  go  to  the  wall. 

10.262.  Is  there  a general  desire  to  buy  ? — If  the 
rent  is  a fair  rent. 

10.263.  Would  they  call  the  judicial  rents  fair  ? — 
No. 

10.264.  They  consider  they  are  very  high  ? — Yes. 

I know,  from  my  own  personal  knowledge,  that  the 
Commissioners  made  a tremendous  mistake  in  Bally- 
clare.  Two  of  them  went  and  put  50s.  an  acre  on  the 
land  as  a fair  rent.  The  other  gentlemen  who  came 
the  next  day  put  £4  on  a farm,  and  there  is  only  a 
road  between  the  two  farms.  That  shows,  I think, 
that  some  of  them  made  a very  great  mistake. 

10.265.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  influenced  in 
any  way  by  the  owners  of  the  land  ? — No. 

10.266.  You  do  not  apprehend  that  ?—  No,  but  it 
is  absurd  to  bring  a man  from  Tipperary  to  judge  land 
in  Ballyclare.  1 think  it  is  ridiculous. 

10.267.  The  President. — Is  the  third  holding  which 
you  have  higher  or  lower  rented  ? — Lower.  It  is  30s. 
the  Irish  acre.  I graze  that  farm. 

It  ^ 0,268.  Is  that  as  good  land  as  the  other  two  ? — 

10.269.  You  are  better  off  there  than  if  you  had 
gone  into  the  court  ? — That  is  under  Mr.  Owen’s.  I 
graze  that  farm. 

10.270.  Mr.  Knife. — Could  you  just  tell  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Commission  what  your  experience  is  with 
reterence  to  the  reduction  in  the  price  of  cattle  ? — This 
year  I sold  heifers  and  bullocks  at  £8  less  than  I 
used  to  get. 

10.271.  £8?— Yes. 

10.272.  We  would  like  to  have  a fair  average  of 
"’Hat  the  price  was  ? — £16  or  £17. 

10.273.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Is  there  any  suggestion  that 
J°u  nave  to  make  with  reference  to  the  fixing  of  fair 
en  s?  I think  that  if  the  Government  appointed 
cai  men  to  the  Commission  that  it  would  be  an  ad- 
vantage. 

10.274.  Of  course  you  know  that  it  is  not  the  rule 


to  send  judges  of  matters  such  as  that  into  their  own 
part  of  the  country  ; it  is  generally  thought  better  to 
send  strangers.  Is  that  the  only  suggestion  yop  have 
to  make  ? The  Government  have  tried  to  have  fair 
rents  fixed,  and  have  issued  a Commission,  and 
sent  out,  I think,  eighty -five  gentlemen  for  that 
purpose  ? — You  see  the  lines  they  went  on  were 
the  prices  of  produce,  and  these  are  now  very  much 
depreciated. 

10.275.  Your  argument  would  amount  to  this,  that 
it  was  necessary  to  revise  all  that  they  had  done  ?— 
Yes. 

10.276.  And  that  that  revision  was  rendered 
necessary  by  events  which  had  subsequently  occurred  ? 
— Yes. 

10.277.  The  changes  since  then  had  made  those 
rents  too  high  ? — Yes. 

10.278.  Of  course  the  gentlemen  who  fixed  the 
rents  could  not  be  prophets  ? — No. 

10.279.  They  could  only  take  things  as  they  found 
them  ? — No  doubt. 

10.280.  And  unfortunately  things  have  got  worse  ? 
Yes ; and  I think  it  would  be  only  fair  that  some- 
thing should  be  done  to  reduce  them. 

10.281.  Mr.  Knife. — Is  there  any  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  landlords  to  sell  ? — I think  there  is  not 
the  slightest,  because  they  have  been  getting  their 
rents  too  well  for  that. 

10.282.  They  feel  that  they  are  very  well  secured  ? 
— Yes. 

10.283.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  there  was  a revision  of 
the  rents  it  would  rather  interfere  with  the  present 
security  ? — No  doubt. 

10.284.  Mr.  Knife. — Are  the  tenants  a very  in- 
dustrious class  of  people  in  your  part  of  the  country? 
—They  have  no  desire  to  break  out  of  their  obliga- 
tions, not  the  slightest,  and  I am  sure  that  in  many 
cases  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  pay  the  rent. 

10.285.  Mr  .Ncligan. — The  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  the  question  is  to  come  to  any  practical  result  ? 
—No  doubt,  but  I think  the  best  result  is  to  buy  out 
the  landlords.  That  is  all  that  will  make  the  country 
prosperous. 

10.286.  Mr.  Knife.  — Generally  speaking,  they 
would  give  a fair  price  ?— As  far  as  I know  of  them 
in  the  county  Antrim,  that  is  what  they  would  do. 

10.287.  Looking  to  the  importation  of  produce 
from  America  and  the  price  of  produce  and  cattle, 
do  you  think  there  is  a very  bright  future  before  the 
tenants  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  prospect  of 
things  getting  better,  but  I think  if  the  people  had 
the  land  at  a fair  rent,  so  far  as  my  part  of  the 
country  goes,  they  would  strive  to  pay  it. 

10.288.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  regard  absentee  land 
lords  as  a grievance  ? — Yes. 

10.289.  But  if  they  were  bought  out  every  single 
copper  would  go  to  the  absentee  landlord  l— Yes  ; 
but  we  would  be  able  to  keep  more  of  the  people  at 
home. 

10.290.  Mr.  Knife. — Do  you  think  the  result  would 
be  that  the  farmers  would  go  in  for  making  greater 
improvements  in  their  lands,  and  that  consequently 
they  would  employ  more  labour  ? — Of  course.  What 
is  the  use  of  improving  your  land  now  when  you  arc- 
charged  on  the  improvements  ? We  spent  ajl  our 
money  on  the  farms,  and  that  is  the  result. 

10.291.  Have  the  landlords  taken  the  same  interest 
in  the  tenants  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881?— No;  they  simply  take  everything  that  they 
can  from  them. 

10.292.  Have  you  known  cases  in  which  tliey 
collected  the  lying  gale  ? — Yes  ; I hold  under  a lease 
in  which  there  used  to  be  a lying  gale,  but  now  we 
have  to  pay  it  up. 

10.293.  Was  that  done  since  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  ?—  No ; it  was  before  that. 

2 S 
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John  Davidson,  recalled. 


10.294.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  examined  yester- 
day ? — Yes. 

10.295.  Yon  had  the  fee-farm  grant  under  which 
you  hold  here  yesterday  ? — Yes. 

10.296.  And  you  have  it  here  now  ? — Yes. 

10.297.  Who  were  the  grantors  ? — what  was  the 
name  of  the  lessor? — It  was  granted  by  Joseph 
Murphy,  of  Lurgan. 

10.298.  Does  he  live  there  still? — Yes;  he  is  a 
J.P. 

10.299.  Would  a letter  addressed  there  find  him  ? 
— It  would. 

10.300.  As  I understand,  there  were  fifteen  of  these 
grants  under  similar  circumstances  ? — Yes. 

10.301.  And  at  the  same  date?  — At  the  same 
date. 

10.302.  All  in  December  1878? — Yes;  or  about 
that  time. 

10.303.  Do  you  know  of  any  similar  cases  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  no  similar  case  to  this. 

10.304.  Have  you  heard  of  any  other  tenant 
farmer  who  has  to  complain  of  a grant  in  fee-farm 
under  such  circumstances  ? — None  in  my  district. 

10.305.  Do  you  know  of  any  in  this  county  ? — I do 
not. 

10.306.  Lord  Milltoim. — Is  Mr.  Murphy  the  only 
landlord  who  has  done  this  sort  of  thing  ? — Yes ; this 
estate  belonged  formerly  to  Mr.  David  S.  Kerr.  It 
was  purchased  of  Mr.  Biggar. 

10.307.  It  was  sold,  I suppose  ? — Yes ; it  was  sold 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  in  the  year  1869. 

10.308.  Who  were  the  purchasers  ? — Mr.  Murphy 
purchased  Blackhill,  and  I think  Mr.  Biggar’s  is 
Harthhill. 

10.309.  Lord  Milltoum-. — What  Mr.  Biggar  is  that  ? 
— The  member  for  Cavan. 

10.310.  Mr.  Neligan. — I know  a Mr.  Biggar  in 
Londonderry;  that  is  not  the  man  to  whom  you 
refer  ? — No.  I believe  it  belongs  to  the  Misses 
Biggar,  sisters  of  the  member  for  Cavan. 

10.311.  Were  those  grants  confined  to  the  portion 
bought  by  Mr.  Murphy  ? — Yes. 

10.312.  Were  there  any  similar  ones  on  any  other 
portions  of  the  estate  ? — No. 

10.313.  Lord  Milltoum. — How  are  the  tenants  dealt 
with  on  the  other  portions  ? — They  went  into  the 
Land  Court  and  got  considerable  reductions — as 
much  as  £40.  John  Hamilton  got  a reduction  of 
£40. 

10.314.  Had  Mr.  Biggar  raised  the  rents? — He 
raised  the  rents  after  he  came  into  possession. 

10.315.  But  he  did  not  force  leases  upon  them  ? — 
No. 

10.316.  He  simply  raised  the  rents? — Yes. 

10.317.  And  they  were  afterwards  reduced  by  the 
Land  Court  by  40  per  cent  ? — Some  of  them  more 
than  40  per  cent. 

10.318.  And  when  they  were  reduced,  what 
proportion  did  they  bear  to  the  old  rents  before  they 
were  raised  ? — In  some  cases  they  were  under  the 
old  rents,  and  in  some  cases  they  are  not. 

10.319.  Do  they  represent  very  nearly  what  the 
old  rents  were  ? — In  some  cases  they  are  less. 

10.320.  In  no  cases  more? — I am  not  exactly 
certain.  I have  not  the  list. 

10.321.  How  much  did  Mr.  Biggar  raise  them  ? — 
I could  not  exactly  say ; he  raised  them  a good 
deal. 

10.322.  And  the  Land  Court  reduced  them  40  per 
cent.  ? 

10.323.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  the  property 
belongs  to  ladies  of  the  name  of  Biggar  ? — I believe 
at  this  time  it  was  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Biggar.  I 
beg  to  state  that  we  have  applied  frequently  for  a 
reduction  of  rent,  and  we  got  none.  The  following 
table  shows  how  the  rents  on  the  property  have  been 
raised  from  time  to  time.  It  gives  the  leaseholders 


on  the  townland  of  Blackhill,  Ballyearry.  This 
table  shows  the  rent  of  the  property  when  Mr. 
Murphy  came  into  possession,  the  present  rent,  and 
the  nett  value  : — 


Rent  in  1869. 

Present  Rent. 

NettValue. 

John  M'Kee,  sen.  . 

£ s.  d. 
51  0 0 

£ s.  d. 
70  0 0 

£ «.  d. 
49  0 0 

John  M'Kee,  jun.  . 

48  6 0 

66  6 0 

43  10  0 

James  Davison  . . . 

54  1 0 

76  0 0 

50  0 0 

23  9 0 

30  0 0 

Bobert  Askin .... 

51  0 0 

09  19  0 

48  15  0 

69  4 6 

John  Beggs 

15  10  0 

20  10  0 

15  0 0 

Samuel  Beggs  . . . 
Reprs.  of  John  Boyd 

9 0 0 

’ 12  10  0 

12  5 0 

16  15  0 

13  0 0 

Hugh  Cathcart  . . . 

17  17  0 

24  17  0 

21  0 0 

James  Crooks.  . . . 

6 14  0 

9 10  0 

7 10  0 

Robert  Beggs .... 

11  3 6 

14  5 0 

9 5 0 

James  Armstrong  . . 
Alexander  Nelson . . 

0 9 0 
25  17  0 

1 5 0 
34  19  0 

26  0 0 

Plantation 

4 0 0 

20  0 0 

12  0 0 

£379  7 6 

£536  5 .6 

£364  5 0 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  £156,  18s.  yearly 
above  the  rent  at  which  the  property  stood  when  Mr. 
Murphy  came  into  possession,  and  £172,  0s.  6d. 
above  the  nett  Government  value.  The  following 
indicates  how  this  property  has  been  raised  from 
time  to  time,  one  of  the  tenants  having  receipts  to 
show  for  nearly  seventy  years  back  : — John  M'Kee, 
year  1819,  rent  of  holding,  £17  ; 1843,  £36  ; 1861, 
£51 ; 1878,  £70,  15s.  The  rest  of  the  tenants 
have  been  subjected  to  the  same  rule.  Applica- 
tion has  been  made  frequently  for  an  abatement  of 
rent,  but  only  on  one  occasion  an  allowance  of  10 
per  cent,  was  made. 

10.324.  Lord  Milltoum. — Have  you  been  long  on 
the  estate  ? — I was  born  there. 

10.325.  And  your  father  before  you  had  posses- 
sion ? — He  had  possession.  The  rents  were  also 
raised  in  my  grandfather’s  time. 

10.326.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  I right  in  thinking 
that  the  amount  of  purchase-money  you  would  give 
would  be  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ? — Yes ; on  the  old 
rent. 

10.327.  On  a fair  rent  ? — No  ; on  the  old  rent.  On 
a fair  rent  I think  the  landlord  would  be  entitled  to 
receive  up  to  twenty  years’  purchase.  I would  give 
him  what  is  fair  and  just. 

10.328.  That  is  on  a fair  rent  ? — Yes.  You 
would  be  desirous  of  purchasing  on  such  terms? 
—Yes. 

10.329.  For  the  sake  of  becoming  the  owner  of  the 
land,  or  for  the  sake  of  having  the  rent  reduced  ?— 
We  would  like  to  become  the  owners  of  the  land. 
We  would  wish  to  get  from  being  under  landlords 
like  Mr.  Murphy. 

10.330.  Or  any  other  landlord  ? — I do  not 
mean  to  say  that  a tenant  would  be  in  that  position 
under  a good  landlord.  There  are  men  who  would 
not  do  a tyrannical  act ; but  you  cannot  be  sure  of 
these  land  speculators. 

10.331.  From  your  experience,  would  yousaythat 
the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  are  anxious  to 
purchase  their  holdings  for  that  reason  ? — They  would 
be  very  anxious  to  purchase. 

10.332.  Quite  apart  from  the  idea  of  getting  a 
reduction  in  the  rent  ? — They  would. 

10.333.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a general  rule,  that 
is  the  feeling  amongst  the  tenants  ? — I believe  I am 
speaking  the  minds  of  all  the  tenantry  when  I say 
that  they  would  like  to  purchase  and  get  from  under 
such  a landlord  as  that. 

10.334.  Mr.  Neligan. — Or  the  possibility  of  such  a 
man  ever  coming  amongst  them  afterwards  ? — Yes.  * 
beg  to  say,  before  I leave,  that  we  sent  a deputation 
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to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  late  Government,  and  that  is  the 
reply  that  we  got.  We  also,  as  I said,  submitted  a 
case  to  counsel,  but,  in  consequence  of  its  being  a fee- 
farm  grant,  there  was  no  way  of  helping  ourselves ; it 


would  not  get  consideration,  because  it  is  an  excep-  Oct.  so,  isss. 

tional  case.  

10,335.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  it  is  not  a common  Davidson, 
case  ? — It  is  not. 


Samuel  M‘Dowell,  of  Carrickfergus,  examined. 


10.336.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  1 
-Yes. 

10.337.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — The  landlord 
with  us  is  Lord  Trevor. 

10.338.  In  what  county  is  it? — The  county 
Antrim. 

10.339.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding? — I 
am  a tenant  at  will. 

10.340.  Is  it  one  holding  ? — I hold  under  General 
M'Claverty. 

10.341.  How  much? — Sixty  Irish  acres.  Lord 
Trevor  is  the  chief  landlord  over  all. 

10.342.  Is  there  any  one  between  you  and  him  ? — 
In  the  one  case,  there  is  General  M'Claverty. 

10.343.  How  many  holdings  have  you? — This  is 
62  acres. 

10.344.  Do  you  mean  there  is  another  ? Is  62  acres 
the  total  ? — It  is  85  acres  between  the  two.  I have 
25  acres  under  Lord  Trevor. 

10.345.  Do  you  think  that  your  rent  is  a fair  one  ? 
—I  do  not. 

10.346.  Why  have  you  never  been  inclined  to  go 
into  the  court  then  ? — The  simple  reason  was  that  I 
never  saw  justice  done.  I was  a valuator  for  700  or 
800  tenants,  and  I do  not  see  that  tenants’  improve- 
ments were  taken  into  consideration  in  the  fixing  of 
the  fair  rent. 

10.347.  You  had  no  confidence  in  the  courts  ? — 
No. 

10.348.  Do  you  know  any  case  in  which  they  did 
not  reduce  the  rents  ? — They  did  reduce  them,  but  to 
a slight  extent.  I am  paying  four  and  a half  times 
as  much  as  my  lease  was  when  it  expired  under  Lord 
Trevor. 

10.349.  Four  times  and  a half  as  much? — Yes; 
and  I have  not  gone  into  the  Land  Court. 

10.350.  The  rent  in  the  lease  was  very  low? — 
Yes;  but  the  landlords  in  our  country  never  did 
anything,  and  we  hardly  ever  saw  their  faces.  He 
was  only  once  on  the  estate  since  he  became  the 
landlord. 

10.351.  Lord  Milltown. — Your  lease  expired  in 
1858?— Yes. 

10.352.  And  it  was  raised  to  four  and  a half  times 
the  former  rent  ? — Yes. 

10.353.  The  President. — What  do  you  think  would 
he  a fair  thing  to  do  ? — I think  that  compulsory 
purchase  would  settle  the  question  in  this  part  of 
Ireland — at  least,  I believe  that  if  it  is  not  made 
compulsory  the  landlords  won’t  sell.  They  were 
accustomed  to  get  their  rents  too  well  paid. 

10.354.  If  it  was  compulsory,  how  would  you  fix 
the  amount  to  be  paid  ? — Where  a good  nobleman 
had  the  land  let  at  a fair  rent,  I would  give  him  fifteen 
or  sixteen  years’  rent.  But  a man  like  Murphy,  in  our 
locality,  who  has  ruined  his  tenantry,  and  forced  fee- 
farm  grants  upon  them,  I do  not  know  how  he  should 
be  paid. 

10.355.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  give  the  best 
sixteen  years  ? — Sixteen  or  seventeen.  To  such  men 
as  Murphy  and  Joe  Biggar,  fifteen  years  on  a fail- 
rent  is  all  that  I would  give. 

10.356.  Of  course  you  are  aware  that  that  would 
reduce  your  rent  40  per  cent.  ? — Well,  my  lord,  that 
is  what  we  would  need ; owing  to  the  foreign  com- 
petition, and  the  cost  of  production,  it  is  impossible 
to  live  and  pay  rent  out  of  the  lands. 

in’s5^'  ^°u  should  get  the  rent  lowered  ? — Yes. 

10,358.  That  is  what  you  are  most  anxious  about  ? 
—Yes. 

■ *l**®®-  ^°u  do  not  care  very  much  about  becom- 

g the  owner? — We  would  like  to  be  the  owners, 

11  1 believe  to  do  that  would  clear  the  political 


atmosphere,  and  that  there  would  be  no  more  shout-  Samuel 
ing  about  Home  Rule.  M'DowelL 

10.360.  You  would  like  to  be  under  the  State? — 

We  would  wish  to  have  the  State  our  landlord. 

10.361.  Without  waiting  to  know  what  they  would 
give,  would  you  put  yourself  in  the  hands  of  the 
Commission,  and  agree  to  whatever  number  of  years 
they  fixed  ?— I would,  and  a great  many  with  me 
would  do  the  same. 

10.362.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Land  Commission  ? — 

Yes. 

10.363.  That  is  the  same  Commission  that  has 
been  fixing  the  fair  rent? — Not  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners. I would  be  quite  willing  to  leave  the  price 
to  be  fixed. 

10.364.  Leave  it  to  arbitration  ? — Let  the  Govern- 
ment appoint  such  men  as  the  Land  Commission 
Court,  but  do  not  allow  them  to  send  Sub-Commis- 
sioners over  us.  But  I wish  to  say  a word  about  the 
leaseholders. 

10.365.  You  think  they  should  be  allowed  to  come 
into  court  with  their  leases  and  have  a fair  rent 
fixed? — Yes;  they  are  the  most  distressed  class  of 
people. 

10.366.  And  I suppose  they  are  good  farmers  ? — 

Yes,  they  must  farm  well  in  this  part  of  the  country, 
and  work  well  and  very  hard.  I believe  that  a com- 
pulsory purchase  bill  would  settle  the  question  and 
clear  the  political  atmosphere,  and,  in  fact,  do  a great 
deal  of  good. 

10.367.  By  reducing  the  rent  very  much  and  doing 
away  with  the  landlords  ? — They  are  absentee  land- 
lords at  present,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned.  We  were 
going  to  the  agent  for  a reduction. 

10.368.  The  Government  would  also  be  an  absentee 
landlord  ? — We  would  be  the  owners  and  proprietors, 
only  that  the  Government  would  be  the  master  that 
we  should  pay  into  ; and  we  would  then  have  some- 
thing to  fight  for ; it  would  make  us  all  soldiers. 

10.369.  I suppose  you  would  be  no  enemy  of  the 
Government,  even  though  you  had  to  pay  it  money  ? 

— Very  far  from  it,  because  the  Government  would 
be  the  best  landlord. 

10.370.  Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  some  patriotic 
person  got  up  an  agitation  to  compel  the  Government 
to  take  less  instalments  than  those  which  were  agreed 
upon,  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  feeling  of  the 
people  towards  an  illustrious  person  of  that  kind  ? — 

We  would  agree  to  pay  our  contract.  We  have  been 
willing  to  do  that,  and  I believe  there  is  no  agitator 
who  would  have  any  effect  upon  us. 

10.371.  You  think  that? — I believe  that. 

10.372.  They  have  had  a considerable  effect  amongst 
the  people  in  the  course  of  agitating  for  reductions  of 
rent  ? — Amongst  the  people  of  the  South. 

10.373.  And  in  the  North — who  pointed  that  out 
to  you  ? — Because  we  are  oppressed  at  the  present 
time. 

10.374.  You  mean  by  oppressed  that  you  have  too 
much  to  pay  ? — Yes. 

10.375.  Do  you  think  it  might  not  be  shown  that 
the  instalments  which  were  fixed  were  too  much,  and 
that  no  agitation  could  show  you  how  to  have  that 
remedied  ? — We  would  like  to  be  placed  in  that 
position,  that  there  would  be  no  reason  to  encourage 
agitation. 

10.376.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  agita- 
tion ? — We  are  a very  law-abiding  people  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  and  we  are  not  easily  taken  up  with 
by  agitators. 

10.377.  The  President. — And  there  is  no  combina- 
tion against  the  payment  of  rents  ? — I think  not. 

10.378.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  so  ? — no  combina- 
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tion  against  the  payment  of  rent  ? — None  in  our 
district  that  ever  I was  aware  of. 

10.379.  Which  district  is  that  ? — Between  Carnck- 
fergu’s  and  Larne.  We  have  a great  grievance  in  the 
county  cess.  We  are  very  heavily  cessed,  and  we 
have  no  voice  in  the  spending  of  our  own  money. 

10.380.  That  is  a matter  with  which  it  is 
not  within  our  province  to  deal. — But  it  is  one 
which  it  is  within  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
recognise. 

10.381.  Yes,  no  doubt.  I suppose  a local  body 
elected  by  the  ratepayers  to  dispose  of  those  funds  is 
what  would  meet  your  views ; a body  elected  by  the 
ratepayers? — Anything  that  would  give  the  rate- 
payers a voice  in  the  spending  of  their  own  money 
would  suit  their  views. 

10.382.  The  President. — Supposing  the  Commission 
said  that  you  were  to  pay  twenty  years  on  a fair 
rent,  would  you  pay  that  ? — I would  not.  I need 
not  propose  to  pay  a thing  that  I could  not  pay. 

10.383.  But  twenty  years  would  give  you  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  your  rent  1 — Anything 
that  has  been  done  in  our  country  to  improve  the  land 
has  been  done  by  the  tenants.  They  have  laid  out 
£2000  in  buildings  on  my  place. 

10.384.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  not  be  rented 
upon  that  ? — But  so  far  as  the  taxation  goes  we  are 
taxed. 

10.385.  Surely  the  fair  rent  is  fixed  on  the  value  of 
the  land,  without  taking  into  consideration  the 
tenants’  improvements  ? — I never  saw  a fair  rent  yet, 
and  I saw  a good  many  fixed.  I have  been  in  court 
on  behalf  of  a great  many  tenants. 

10.386.  The  President.— Do  you  think  that  they 
always  valued  the  tenants’  improvements  ? — I con- 
sider that  they  never  gave  the  tenant  justice  at  all. 
We  had  one  sub-commissioner  here,  and  he  entirely 
ruined  the  country.  On  our  estate  only  two  persons 
went  into  the  Land  Court,  just  because  they  could 
not  get  fair  play. 

10.387.  Lord  Milltown.  — Were  they  afraid  of 
the  sub-commissioner  you  refer  to  ? — Yes ; there  was 
a class  of  lawyers  employed,  and  if  you  broke  down 
in  your  evidence, — they  were  employed  to  cross- 
examine  you, — and  you  broke  down  with  them,  the 
Commission  paid  no  attention  to  you  at  all. 

10.388.  The  President.— But  I suppose  they  gene- 
rally lowered  the  rents  ? — They  lowered  the  rents 
about  six  per  cent,  below  the  Government  valuation. 

10.389.  You  did  not  think  that  was  enough.  Was 
that  valuation  below  what  the  tenants  paid  before  ? — 
Yes  ; they  did  that  in  a great  many  cases. 

10.390.  Lord  Milltown. — And  that  was  not  enough  ? 
— It  was  nothing  at  all  equal  to  what  it  should  be. 

10.391.  How  much  do  you  consider  it  ought  to 
be  i — I consider  that  that  valuation  was  made  for  the 
purposes  of  taxation,  and  not  for  rent ; but  the  land- 
lords took  the  opportunity  at  a particular  time  of 
making  it  appear  as  if  it  was  for  that. 

10.392.  But  it  was  made  expressly  lower  than  if  it 
had  been  for  rent  ? — I assure  you  it  was  made  a great 
deal  higher  in  our  country.  I am  valued  at  more 
money  than  the  Government  valuation  in  1863. 

10.393.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  there  a valuation  in 
1863  ? — There  was  Griffiths’  valuation  made  in 
1863  in  Antrim;  and  there  was  also  a valuation 
in  1833. 

10.394.  There  was  a valuation  in  1833  ?—' Yes. 

10.395.  And  the  other  was  in  1863  ? — Yes,  or  1862, 
I am  not  sure  which ; it  was  about  that.  I was 
raised,  and  I appealed,  and  I got  a reduction,  but  I 
should  have  got  more.  That  was  the  Government 
valuation.  I hope  you  will  take  into  consideration 
the  case  of  the  leaseholders.  Both  them  and  the 
tenants  at  will,  as  a class,  are  in  a very  bad  state  ; and 
now  that  we  have  the  whole  world  to  compete  against 
us,,  and  with  the  present  price  of  labour,  we  are  in 
such  a position  that  we  are  hardly  able  to  live. 

10.396.  Lord  Milltown.  — Your  rent  has  been 
reduced  ? — No. 


10.397.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  Land  Court  ? 
— No.  As  I said,  we.  did  not  think  we  should. 

10.398.  From  a very  long  period  you  and  your 
family  have  been  paying  these  rents  ? — I have  been 
paying  the  raised  rent  since  1858. 

10.399.  For  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  your  family 
have  been  paying  this  rent  ? — No ; I have  been  paying 
it  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  years.  There  was  no 
Land  Act  then. 

10.400.  You  did  manage  to  pay  these  rents?— 
Yes  ; labour  was  cheap,  and  prices  were  25  per  cent 
higher. 

10.401.  When? — From  1860  to  1875. 

10.402.  Do  you  believe  that  prices  were  25  per 
cent,  higher  in  1858  ? — Not  in  1858,  but  from  1860 
to  1875  prices  went  up. 

10.403.  Don’t  you  know  that  they  were  previously 
as  low  ? — They  were  never  so  low  as  now  since  1852. 
Beef  is  just  52s.  6d.  in  the  Dublin  market,  and  pre- 
vious to  the  Russian  war  it  was  52s. 

10.404.  Have  you  ever  had  any  tables  such  as  I 
now  show  you  placed  before  you  before  ?— I do  not 
think  I had.  I was  looking  at  the  Farmers’  Gazette. 

10.405.  You  will  see  by  this  table  that  you  are 
quite  wrong. — Well,  I see  what  beef  was  in  1852. 

10.406.  You  see  that  it  is  now  up  to  65s.  ? — 52s.  is 
quoted  last  week  in  Dublin. 

10.407.  That  was  the  lowest? — It  is  from  40s. 
to  52s. 

10.408.  Pardon  me;  it  was  from  55s.  to  65s.— 
Well,  I saw  it  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette,  which  I will 
send  to  you. 

10.409.  That  is  the  paper  I am  alluding  to.— In 
1853  it  was  from  46s.  to  60s.  Well,  at  present  it  is 
lower  than  that.  I speak  of  previous  te  the  Russian 
war,  which,  I believe,  broke  out  in  1854.  I say  that 
beef  was  not  so  low  as  now  since  that  time ; and  as 
for  butter,  it  was  lower  this  summer. 

10.410.  It  is  rising  now  ? — Yes,  of  course,  when 
there  is  nothing  to  sell.  The  butter  market  is  over 
in  this  part  of  the  country. 

10.411.  It  is  higher  than  it  was  this  time  last 
year  ? — Yes,  I suppose  it  is  ; but  it  is  owing  to  the 
scarcity,  because  people  do  not  keep  milch  cows. 

10.412.  At  all  events,  butter  is  a rising  market  ?— 
Yes  ; it  is  rising  at  the  present  time.  It  was  sold  in 
Larne  this  summer  at  6d.  per  lb. 

10.413.  You  do  not  keep  the  butter,  and  sell  it  in 
November  ? — We  sell  it  every  -week  as  it  is  made. 

10.414.  And,  of  course,  the  low  prices  in  the 
summer  are  very  disastrous  ? — Yes. 

10.415.  But  it  is  rising  now,  and  I hope  there  is  a 
possibility  of  its  maintaining  its  rise  ? — There  is  no 
mistake  but  it  will  maintain  its  rise  now. 

10.416.  But  next  summer? — No;  I would  not 
prophecy. 

10.417.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  no  more  could  the  Land 
Commissioners  ? — I am  afraid  that  the  foreign  com- 
petition will  sweep  us  out  of  this  country. 

10.418.  Lord  Milltown. — But  you  see  that  in  these 
years  when  the  prices  were  so  low  there  was  no 
foreign  competition  ? — No. 

10.419.  And  the  importations  of  foreign  produce 
are  enormously  diminishing  every  week.  The  amount 
of  produce  entering  this  country  is  enormously  less 
than  in  the  year  before.  Don’t  you  think  that  will 
be  of  some  use  to  us  ? — I hope  that  it  will  become 

10.420.  Mr.  Knipe.  — You  say  that  the  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  buy  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?— 
Yes. 

10.421.  You  do  not  think  that  the  judicial  rents  as 
fixed  are  fair  ? — I do  not  think  that  they  would  be  a 
fair  basis  to  purchase  upon. 

10.422.  Are  you  aware  that  the  rents  which  na'j- 

been  fixed  from  1885  are  lower  than  the  rents  wine 
were  fixed  before  that  ? — I believe  that  latterly  they 
are.  . 

10.423.  That  being  the  case,  would  the  tenants  ’ 
your  locality  think  the  judicial  rents  fixed  in  18oo 
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fair  basis  upon  which  to  buy?— Iam  afraid  they 
would  not.  . 

10  424.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell  m your 
locality  ?— I do  not  know  that.  I don’t  think  the 
landlords  in  our  part  of  the  county  would  be  willing 
to  sell  so  long  as  they  get  their  rents  so  well  paid. 
The  Bill  should  be  made  compulsory. 

10  425.  And  that,  you  believe,  is  because  they  get 
their’rents  paid  so  regularly  1—  I do. 

10  426.  Would  there  be  the  same  desire  to  sell 
in  the  North  that  there  is  in  the  South  and  West  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  It  would  be  a general  case  in  the 
South.  I believe  that  the  agents  have  made  more 
had  landlords  than  anything  else  in  Ireland.  I 
myself  was  almost  robbed  by  an  agent,  and  compelled 
to  pay  my  brother’s  widow  £700  just  before  the  Land 
Act.  There  was  no  way  out  of  it,  and  I had  to 
submit.  He  broke  my  brother’s  lease. 

10.427.  Especially  those  landlords  who  did  not 
reside  in  this  country  ?— Yes. 

10.428.  You  think  they  are  the  worst  class  of 
landlords  ?— I do  not  know.  There  are  some  who  do 
not  reside  that  are  not  bad  ; but  the  landlords,  as  a 
rale,  do  not  reside  with  us. 

10.429.  I mean  comparing  them  with  the  old  resi- 
dent landlords  ?— They  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
them  at  all.  I believe  that  if  the  landlords  resided 
with  us,  and  went  in  and  out  amongst  the  tenants,  and 
sympathized  with  their  affairs,  there  never  would  have 
been  a word  between  landlord  and  tenant.  It  is  the 
agents  who  have  created  all  the  ruin  that  was  brought 
upon  them. 

10.430.  Have  the  landlords  sympathized  with  the 
tenants  lately  ? — Not  as  much  as  in  former  times. 

10.431.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  in  the  rents 
given  in  your  place  ? — Sir  James  M'Garel  Hogg  is 
the  only  one  that  I know  of.  Although  the  tenants 
took  leases  from  the  previous  landlord,  he  has  given 
them  10  per  cent,  reduction  on  several  occasions,  and 
allowed  them  either  to  take  the  lease  or  a judicial 
lease  at  12j-  per  cent,  reduction  ; and  I believe  some 
of  them  have  taken  the  terms,  but  others  who  have 
not  waited  for  better  terms.  But  the  rents  were 
high  under  the  old  leases. 

10.432.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
well  to  compel  such  a landlord  as  Sir  James  M'Garel 
Hogg  to  sell  whether  he  likes  it  or  not  ?— Every  law 
is  injurious  to  some  parties.  If  a law  is  passed  for 
the  good  of  the  general  public,  some  individuals  must 
be  hurt. 

10.433.  Would  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  tenants  to 
do  this  ? — In  our  country  it  would  be  for  the  good  of 
the  people. 


10.434.  Even  in  the  case  of  such  a landlord  as  Ocu  30,  lSSfi. 
that  ? — As  far  as  that  goes,  in  the  case  of  that  par-  Samu^“~ 
ticular  landlord  I say  that  I could  not  form  an  m -Dowell, 
opinion,  because  there  is  no  doubt  it  would  be  an 

injury  in  some  cases.  But  I know  that  nothing  else 
will  satisfy  the  landlords  with  us  except  buying  out 
the  landlords,  and  extending  the  term  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  instalments  to  forty-nine  years. 

10.435.  That  is  what  it  is  now  1 — Yes,  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  If  it  was  improved  a little,  it  would 
be  well. 

10.436.  You  don’t  want  it  for  a longer  term  ? — I 
think  that  would  be  long  enough;  and  I would 
prevent  the  tenants  from  sub-letting  their  farms. 

10.437.  Mr , Neligan. — You  know  that,  pending  the 
repayment  of  the  instalments,  they  are  already  pre- 
vented from  doing  that  ? — I would  be  particular  about 
preventing  that.  It  has  set  a bad  example  to  the 
landlords  on  several  occasions,  the  tenants  letting 
the  land  to  small  people  at  big  rents. 

10.438.  Lord  Milltown.  — How  would  you  pre- 
vent them  ? — I would  insert  a special  clause  in  the 
Act. 

10.439.  How  could  the  Government  enforce  it  ? — 

Why,  if  it  was  the  law  of  the  land  that  they  should 
not  sub-let,  would  not  that  meet  it  ? It  should  be 
prevented,  unless  the  new  tenant  were  to  occupy  the 
same  position  that  the  man  who  let  it  occupied.  That 
is  what  I would  do. 

10.440.  You  probably  know  many  cases  in  which 
the  landlords  lost  their  lands  ? — I do. 

10.441.  That  has  led  to  a good  deal  of  discontent, 
has  it  not  ?— It  has  led  to  a good  deal  of  discontent, 
and  especially  in  the  case  of  the  Kerr  estate,  which 
was  cut  up  and  sold  to  speculators. 

10.442.  And  the  country,  you  say,  would  become 
more  peaceable  if  purchase  was  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

10.443.  If  the  people  became  the  owners  of  their 
land,  do  you  think  that  they  would  employ  more 
labour  ? — Yes  ; because  they  would  improve  the  land, 
for  they  would  know  that  the  landlord  then  would 
not  be  able  to  come  round  and  raise  the  rents.  No 
doubt,  tenants  would  now  and  again  pay  a lump 
sum,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  Government 
altogether. 

10.444.  You  think  that  the  importation  of  produce 
from  America  has  affected  the  prices  of  produce 
here  a good  deal  ? — It  has.  There  is  no  mistake 
about  it. 

10.445.  You  do  not  think  that  prices  will  go  up  to 
what  they  were — that  we  are  likely  to  have  higher 
prices?  — I do  not  see  it  — I cannot  pretend  to 
prophesy. 


John  Wallace,  of  Carrickfergus,  examined. 


10.446.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer, 
Mr.  Wallace  ? — I am. 

10.447.  You  are  from  Carrickfergus,  I believe  ? — 
From  the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickfergus.  Nockna- 
gulach  is  the  name  of  the  place. 

10.448.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — 118 
acres. 

10.449.  Irish  or  statute  acres  ? — Statute. 

10.450.  Is  it  all  one  holding  ? — Yes,  the  acres  used 
to  be  Irish. 

10.451.  Is  this  holding  under  a judicial  rent  ? — 
Yes. 

10.452.  When  was  the  judicial  rent  fixed  ? — It  was 
fixed  in  1882, 1 think. 

10.453.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £118. 

10.454.  £1  an  acre  ? — Yes,  which  I think  is  a 
great  deal  too  much. 

10.455.  Was  it  reduced  in  the  court  ? — How  much 
was  it  before  ? — This  was  on  the  estate  which  was 
formerly  held  by  Mr.  Kerr. 

£11*8^6.  ^afc  was  fc^e  rent  ? — That  was  it — 

10.457.  They  left  it  alone  1 — Yes. 

10.458.  They  did  not  make  any  alteration  ? — No. 


10.459.  And  you  felt  that  they  should  have  reduced  j0hn  Wallace, 
it  ? — When  it  was  sold  in  1869-70,  the  rent  was  raised 

£22,  5s.  6d.,  and  the  court  reduced  it  to  the  old  rent, 
which  I thought  was  very  unfair. 

10.460.  What  was  the  amount  of  the  rise  in  1870  ? 

— £22,  5s.  6d. 

10.461.  And  it  was  then  made  £140?  — Yes, 

£140,  5s.  6d. 

10.462.  It  was  put  by  the  Commissioners  at  the 
original  rent  ? — Yes. 

10.463.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  poor-law 
valuation,  Mr.  Wallace  ? — The  poor-law  valuation  was 
£70  when  I went  to  that  place,  and  it  is  raised 
now  to  £127.  Griffiths’  valuation  was  £70  upon 
this  farm. 

10.464.  Who  has  raised  it  to  that? — The  pur 
chaser. 

10.465.  The  poor-law  valuation  is  £70? — That  is 
Griffiths’.  The  poor-law  valuation  is  £127. 

10.466.  How  was  it  raised  ?— Step  by  step,  accord- 
ing as  I improved  the  farm. 

10.467.  That  would  not  raise  the  poor-law  valua- 
tion ? 

10.468.  Mr.  Neligan.— Have  new  buildings  been 
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Oct.  30,  188G.  put  on  the  farm  ? — I cannot  say  how  it  has  been 
Jolin~Waiiace  done,  but  I am  telling  you  the  facts.  I pay  poor- 
rates  and  county  cess  upon  that  valuation,  which  I 
think  is  very  unfair. 

10.469.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  very  curious. 

10.470.  The  President. — You  do  not  approve  of 
the  judgment  arrived  at  by  the  Commissioners  ? Do 
you  think  they  valued  your  own  improvements  1 — I 
think  they  were  quite  too  high,  and  it  happened  at  a 
time  when  the  Government  were  urging  the  Com- 
missioners to  get  on  with  their  work,  and  it  was  a 
very  brief  hearing  that  my  case  got,  and  my  valuers 
were  neighbouring  farmers  who  were  acquainted  with 
farming  business,  and  my  landlord’s  valuer  was  a 
man  I did  not  know  anything  about,  except  that  he 
was  connected  with  the  waterworks  in  Belfast,  and 
another  was  a civil  engineer.  Now  I hold  that  these 
men  knew  nothing  about  farming.  A man  ought  to 
live  by  it  in  order  to  be  a judge  of  it.  The  map  that 
I got  I paid  £4  for,  and  it  shows  how  much  waste 
land  and  public  roads  there  is  on  the  farm,  and  you 
can  see  that  it  amounts  to  9a.  3r.  14p.,  and 
they  almost  refused  to  look  at  it  at  all.  When  I 
took  the  Commissioners  over  the  ground  to  show  it 
to  them  afterwards,  I asked  them  what  they  thought 
of  it,  that  I understood  the  landlord’s  valuer  put  9s. 
or  10s.  an  acre  on  part  of  it,  and  they  said,-  “It  is 
not  worth  Is.,”  and  yet  you  see  what  they  did. 

10.471.  And  if  you  considered  it  was  high  then,  I 
suppose  you  think  it  is  higher  now? — Yes,  a great 
deal.  Mr.  Greer,  the  chairman  of  the  court,  when 
they  looked  over  it,  said,  “ Now,  Mr.  Wallace,  what 
do  you  say  is  a fair  rent  ? ” I said,  “ That  is  a very 
delicate  question  to  ask  me,”  and  he  said,  “ Yes,  but 
it  is  one  we  have  to  answer.”  “ Well,”  I said,  “ when 
I take  into  account  the  great  rise  in  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  other  things,  I think  that  £100  a year 
would  be  a very  full  rent ; ” my  valuers  made  it  a 
great  deal  less  than  that.  Now,  there  is  one  other 
thing  which  I would  desire  to  refer  to,  namely,  that 
all  the  soil  of  that  estate  which  went  through  the 
court  was  brought  to  about  the  same  as  mine. 
There  is  very  little  difference  in  the  rents  there,  and 
therefore  I hold  that  as  a standard  they  laid  down 
too  high  a scale. 

10.472.  Have  you  been  paying  your  rent  up  to 
lately  ? — Yes. 

10.473.  Have  you  any  arrears  of  rent  due  at  all  ? — 
No,  I have  not. 


10.474.  Do  you  pay  it  with  difficulty? — If  I }la(j 
no  other  means  but  the  farm,  I could  not  do  it 
at  all. 

10.475.  You  have  something  else  to  draw  upon 
besides  the  farm  ? — Yes,  I have  property  in  this 
town. 

10.476.  You  pay  the  rent  out  of  other  money,  and 
not  out  of  what  you  made  from  the  land  ? — Yes. 

10.477.  How  many  years  has  that  raised  rent  been 
on  the  land  ? — From  1870. 

10.478.  Have  you  never  made  the  rent  out  of  the 
farm  since  that  time  ? — I mean  that  it  was  in  1870 
this  gentleman  came  in. 

10.479.  How  long  is  it  since  you  have  been  unable 
to  make  the  rent  out  of  the  land  ? — It  is  latterly— 
only  within  the  last  three  years.  The  landlord  had 
my  farm  measured,  and  I have  his  letter,  in  which  he 
says  that  he  will  only  charge  me  for  the  short 
measure,  but  he  never  made  me  any  allowance 
though  it  ought  to  amount  to  £2  a year.  That,  as 
you  see,  would  have  been  £30  from  that  time  to  now. 
I took  his  letter  one  day  when  I was  served  with 
notice  to  pay  the  rent,  and  I wrote  saying  that  I 
hoped  he  would  take  into  account  the  short  measure, 
and  give  me  credit  for  the  difference  in  the  rent! 
That  was  after  I had  been  through  the  court,  because 
I dare  not  speak  of  it  before  that.  He  wrote  back 
to  me  saying,  “ The  Government  have  settled  all.” 

10.480.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  should  put  down  the 
acreage  in  the  originating  notice.  — I was  not 
acquainted  with  that,  but  that  did  not  alter  the  fact 
which  I have  mentioned. 

10.481.  The  Court  acted  on  your  own  statement  ?— 
I was  thinking  of  applying  to  the  Court  again.  £30 
is  a good  deal. 

10.482.  Yes.  But  the  Court  gave  you  an  oppor- 
tunity of  fixing  the  acreage  ? — I hope  they  will. 

10.483.  They  did ; but  whether  they  would  go 
back  on  it  again  or  not  is  another  question  ? — They 
ought  to  do  it. 

10.484.  Do  you  wish  to  purchase  your  farm?— No. 

10.485.  You  only  wish  to  get  a lower  rent  ?— Yes; 
a fair  judicial  rent.  I like  the  Bill  of  1881  if  it  was 
fairly  administered.  My  valuer  valued  the  land  at 
£80.  I said  a fair  rent  would  be  £100,  and  I would 
have  been  satisfied  with  it  at  £100.  What  I wish  to 
express  is  that  the  Court  started  with  too  high  a 
standard  as  to  what  the  condition  of  the  land  is  able 
to  support. 


Jolm  Sinton. 


John  Sinton,  of  Lisburn,  examined. 


10.486.  The  President. — Mr.  Sinton,  you  are  a 
tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

10.487.  From  the  Lisburn  district  ? — Yes  ; and  I 
am  also  a linen  manufacturer. 

10.488.  What  is  your  holding  ? — I hold  at  Lisburn 
about  70  acres. 

10.489.  In  one  holding? — Under  two  landlords. 
I hold  nearly  all  of  it  under  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire  or  his  trustees. 

10.490.  How  much  is  that  portion? — I hold  80 
acres  under  the  Marquis  of  Downshire. 

10.491.  And  what  is  the  other  portion? — It  is 
under  Colonel  Mussenden.  I also  hold  in  the  county 
Armagh.  I came  from  there  about  fourteen  years  ago, 
and  I have  two  holdings  there.  I hold  there  under 
the  Count  dc  Salis  and  Mr.  M'Crote. 

10.492.  Which  of  these  holdings  do  you  wish  to 
give  information  about  first.  Will  you  take  the 
Marquis  of  Downshire’s  ? — Yes. 

10.493.  Is  that  under  a judicial  rent? — No;  it  is 
a lease  for  lives  for  thirty-one  years.  That  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  holding.  I hold  a little  from 
year  to  year. 

10.494.  What  is  your  rent? — Under  the  Marquis 
of  Downshire  it  is  about  21s.  per  English  acre. 

10.495.  They  are  statute  acres  ? — Yes. 

10.496.  Is  there  any  of  the  laud  which  is  under 
a judicial  lease? — A few  went  into  court  on  the 


Marquis  of  Downshire’s  property,  but  those  who  did 
go  in  did  not  gain  anything  by  it. 

10.497.  Were  their  rents  raised  ? — In  one  or  two 
cases  they  were  reduced  a little,  but  I advised  any 
who  went  in  to  stay  out.  I had  been  in  the  court 
on  other  estates,  and  I considered  that  the  rent  was 
as  low  as  the  Commissioners  would  put  it  at  that 
time. 

10.498.  And  you  think  that  21s.  an  acre  at  that 
time  was  not  too  high  ? — Most  of  them  held  at  less 
than  I did.  I have  a mill,  and  I paid  a little  more 
on  that  account.  I did  not  think  that  if  I went  into 
the  court  I would  get  a reduction. 

10.499.  Then  you  have  not  much  to  complain  of? 
— Not  there.  But  I went  into  the  Land  Court,  and  I 
noticed  what  was  called  the  first  day  that  the  Com- 
mission sat,  and  the  price  of  produce  has  gone  down 
so  much  since  then  that  I think  some  of  them  will 
get  a fair  reduction  now  upon  that  estate.  I went 
into  the  court  in  1882,  and  got  some  settled  in 
Armagh. 

10.500.  We  will  now  take  the  holding  you  have 
under  Colonel  Mussenden?  — The  tenants  there 
asked  for  an  abatement  of  rent. 

10.501.  Is  it  under  a judicial  lease  ? — No.  He 
told  us  that  he  would  send  a valuer  round,  and  if 
they  were  satisfied  he  would  give  it  to  them  upon 
that  rent.  He  would  permit  them  to  go  into  court. 
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He  did  so.  They  were  all  satisfied  with  the  rents, 
and  even  since  that,  last  year,  he  gave  10  per  cent, 
reduction,  which  pleased  them  very  much. 

10.502.  You  have  nothing  to  complain  of  there  ? 
Ho  • and  under  the  Marquis  of  Downshire  I am  a 
leaseholder,  and  could  get  no  relief.  The  tenants 
were  well  satisfied  there  until  lately.  I consider  that 
the  tenants  there  were  contented  when  I went  there, 
able  to  live  well  and  pay  their  way.  I do  not  think 
there  was  any  back  rent  upon  that  estate.  I heard 
there  was  only  one  instance,  but  since  the  prices  of 
things  have  fallen  so  much  things  are  altered.  I 
believe  they  have  fallen  so  much  that  the  difference 
would  make  the  whole  rent.  On  the  Count  de  Salis’ 
property,  I went  into  the  court  and  got  a consider- 
able reduction.  A great  many  others  did  the  same. 
They  were  satisfied  with  the  reduction  they  got,  and 
appeared  to  be  well  satisfied,  but  the  prices  have 
fallen  so  much  since  that,  that  it  would  nearly  absorb 
the  whole  rent.  I believe  that  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago  the  tenants  would  be  safer  paying  the  rent 
than  they  would  be  now  even  with  no  rent,  in 
consequence  of  the  reduction.  The  argument  that 
I put  forward  in  court  was  that  wheat  had  fallen 
from  11s.  lOJd.  to  9s.  upon  twenty  years. 

10.503.  You  don’t  have  anything  to  do  with  wheat? 
—Yes.  It  was  the  principal  thing  and  paid  the  rent. 
Now  it  has  fallen  to  6s.  6d.  The  argument  used  was 
that  beef  was  high,  and  so  it  was.  Grass  seed  was 
from  9s.  to  12s.,  and  some  kind  of  it  5s.  9d.  Butter 
was  about  a penny  per  lb.  more  than  now.  Beef,  of 
course,  means  the  same  thing  as  cattle.  My  views, 
if  I may  express  them,  are  that  I would  rather  have 
the  rent  fixed  instead  of  buying  out,  to  which  there 
are  many  objections.  A board  of  independent  men 
composed  in  a proper  way  could  arrive  at  what  would 
be  a fair  rent  now,  considering  that  the  judicial  rents 
were  settled  when  prices  were  so  much  higher  than 
they  are  now.  They  could  see  how  much  less  the 
rents  ought  to  be  now.  They  could  calculate,  if  it 
was  worth  so  much  four  years  ago,  how  much  per 
cent,  less  should  it  be  now.  I should  say  that  such  a 
thing  as  that  could  be  done. 

10.504.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  sliding  scale  would 
meet  your  view  ? — Yes ; fix  them  for  the  next  three 
years,  and  if  the  prices  went  up  let  the  landlord  get 
the  advantage. 

10.505.  Varying  every  year  ? — Varying  every  three 
years,  and  considering  the  price  of  labour.  Labour 
was  never  higher  in  Ireland  at  any  time  than  it 
is  now,  and  the  price  of  produce  is  lower  than 
ever  it  was. — The  price  of  produce  is  lower? — 
It  is  lower  than  it  was  at  any  period  that  I can 
think  of. 


10.506.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Do  you  know  that  it  is 
50  per  cent,  higher  than  at  the  time  that  Griffiths’ 
valuation  was  made  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be 
so.  What  year  was  that — after  the  repeal  of  the 
Corn  Laws  1 

10.507.  1852. — Yes,  that  was  shortly  after  that. 
And  labourers’  wages  were  Is.  a day  at  that  time. 

10.508.  But  you  stated  that  produce  was  at  a 
lower  price  now  than  it  had  been  before  ? — Well,  I 
am  wrong  in  that. 

10.509.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  you  are. — Of 
course,  I was  very  young  then. 

. 10,510.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  about  the  linen  trade 
jn  your  time? — The  county  Armagh  and  the  dis- 
tricts ^at  * am  ac9ua'nl;ed  with  arc  linen  dis- 

10,511.  Was  it  an  advantage  to  farmers  to  have 
» J®8  ® ^eir  houses  ? — A decided  advantage.  My 
far  61  u a number  of  cottages  built  upon  his 
t.  fnd  *le  let  them  to  the  weavers  on  the  condition 

10  -10  W0Uld  pay  with  work- 
of  (k’°r  ' ‘^nd  a nuinber  of  the  sons  and  daughters 

in\iafmerS  were  weaving  l— Yes. 
firm  k ',y^eTe  they  able  to  make  the  rent  of  the 
house  ? V Work.  °*  the  looms  which  were  in  the 
s —Yes.  Linen-weaving  in  the  houses  must 


soon  be  out  entirely.  Some  years  ago  we  could 
not  weave  so  fine  by  the  machinery ; we  could  only 
weave  “ sixteen  hundreds,”  but  now  on  the  power- 
looms  we  can  weave  “twenty-two  hundreds.”  So 
that  the  hand-loom  weaver  has  died  out. 

10.514.  Speaking  of  the  time  to  which  you  referred, 
when  prices  were  so  very  low,  did  the  additional 
advantage  that  the  farmers  had  from  the  looms  do 
more  than  compensate  for  the  low  prices  ? — I could 
not  answer  that  question,  because  I was  very  young 
at  the  time.  But  I think  that  was  a very  excep- 
tional time. 

10.515.  It  is  done  away  with — the  weaving  in  the 
houses — to  a great  extent? — Yes,  so  far  as  the 
weaving  is  concerned  that  great  advantage  is  done 
away  with  in  Down,  Armagh,  and  Antrim,  and  other 
places.  I could  scarcely  get  a man  to  come  and  do  a 
few  days’  work.  I should  keep  him  the  whole  year 
round.  My  view  would  be  that  a fair  rent  should  be 
settled,  and  that  the  tenants  should  pay  that,  and 
that  when  the  land  afforded  it  it  should,  if  necessary, 
be  more.  Actually  we  do  not  see  now  where  it  will 
end.  Produce  is  coming  into  the  markets  from  all 
parts. 

10.516.  Is  there  not  a general  desire  amongst  the 
tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  to  become  the 
owners  of  their  farms  ? — On  the  Marquis  of  Down- 
shire’s  property  they  would.  But  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Bill,  I consider,  won’t  be  of  any  use  to  us, 
nor  to  any  man  who  is  a good  tenant  and  a good 
farmer,  because  in  his  case  the  landlord  would  not 
sell.  If  we  are  to  get  any  benefit  from  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  we  would  require  first  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  to  commence  and  agitate.  That  is  what  we  would 
have  to  do  first.  Then  the  landlord  would  become 
willing  to  sell,  but  in  our  case  he  has  got  all  our 
property  as  the  security  for  his  rent.  I believe  that 
to  the  industrious  tenants  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
has  been  more  harm  than  good. 

10.517.  You  believe  that  the  landlords  in  such 

cases  will  not  sell  in  consequence  of  the  security 
which  they  have  ? — Yes.  My  idea  is  that  there 

should  be  judicial  rents  fixed. 

10.518.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  a sliding  scale,  so  that 
if  the  prices  fell  the  rents  would  fall,  and  that  if  the 
prices  rise  they  would  rise  ? — Yes.  With  reference 
to  congested  districts,  I may  say  that  I do  not  know 
anything  about  them,  because,  though  there  is  a large 
population,  there  are  mills  in  our  neighbourhood,  and 
where  there  is  a mill  or  large  public  works  a small 
farm  should  pay  well. 

10.519.  I think  that  question  does  not  refer  to 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — The  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  produce  is  the  cause  of  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
If  there  was  relief  from  that,  it  is  what  would  be 
needed.  I think  it  is  hardly  a fair  thing  that  the 
landlord  should  be  compelled  to  sell;  but  we  are 
half  owners  with  the  landlord.  I think  that  the 
country  should  collect  the  rent  for  the  landlord, 
that  is  to  say,  with  regard  say  to  the  Downshire 
property,  that  if  they  have  to  take  a judicial  rent  the 
Government  should  collect  the  rent  and  charge  the 
estate  for  collecting  it,  and  every  man  in  that  district 
of  country  should  be  made  responsible  for  the  whole 
rent  the  same  as  for  the  county  cess.  If  a man 
refused  to  pay  in  that  case,  we  would  soon  have 
another  man  in  his  place.  It  would  be  the  right 
way  to  make  the  locality  responsible. 

10.520.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  the  landlord  would 
take  a very  low  rent  upon  these  terms  1— I believe 
it  could  be  worked  well,  and  a board  should  be 
appointed  to  collect  the  poor-law  county  cess  and 
land  rent.  At  the  end  of  fifty  years — I do  not 
content  myself  with  looking  merely  to  the  present — 

I can  imagine  a state  of  things  existing  ten  times 
worse  than  now.  We  would  have  thousands  of 
small  bad  landlords  instead  of  a small  number  of 
middling  ones.  There  would  be  sub-division. 

10.521.  As  the  Act  stands  at  present,  you  know 
they  cannot  do  that  ? — Under  the  Act  as  it  stands  at 


Oct.  30,  1886. 
John  Sinton. 
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Oct.  30,  1886.  present,  when  they  become  owners  they  can  do  what 
— they  like.  The  principal  part  of  my  evidence  to 

Tohn  Smton.  which  j wish  fco  cap  attention  is  this,  that  the  price 

of  produce  has  fallen  to  so  low  a figure  that  it  has 
left  the  farmer  unable  to  pay  rent.  But  there  is  no 


combination  in  our  place  against  the  payment  of  rent. 
We  did  apply  to  the  Downshire  estate  last  season  for 
a reduction  of  rent,  and  we  were  greatly  disappointed 
that  we  did  not  get  anything  at  all. 


Thomas 

Swann. 


Thomas  Swann , of  the  Maze,  Lisburn,  examined. 


10.522.  The  President. — Mr.  Swann,  you  live  in 
the  Lisburn  district  1 — Yes. 

10.523.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — The  valua- 
tion is  £108. 

10.524.  Is  it  in  one  holding  ?— - No ; it  is  several 
holdings. 

10.525.  Under  the  same  landlord  ? — Yes. 

10.526.  Are  they  under  a judicial  rent? — None  of 
them  are  under  judicial  rents.  The  larger  portion  is 
under  a lease,  of  which  you  may  have  heard, — a fine 
down  lease,  a lease  for  which  a fine  was  paid. 

10.527.  Who  is  the  landlord  1— The  Marquis  of 
Hertford. 

10.528.  The  fine  was  paid  when  the  lease  was 
taken  out  ?— Yes ; it  was  taken  out  forty-six  years  ago. 

10.529.  And,  of  course,  on  account  of  the  fine,  the 
rent  is  lower  ? — The  amount  is  5 per  cent,  on  the  fines 
— that  is  about  the  amount  of  the  reduction.  I have 
two  farms  that  are  not  included. 

10.530.  Tho-y  were  not  fixed  by  the  courts  1 — No  ; 
the  subject  that  I wish  to  introduce  to  your  notice  is 
this:  on  the  property,  generally,  the  judicial  leases 
have  not  been  taken  out.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
friendliness  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenants. 
At  an  earlier  period  the  landlord,  the  Marquis  of 
Hertford,  was  known  at  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  and 
the  estate  is  known  as  the  Hertford  estate.  About 
fifteen  years  ago  it  passed  mainly  into  the  possession 
of  Sir  Richard  Wallace.  A small  portion  of  the 
same  estate,  however,  .by  means  of  a family  settle- 
ment, was  still  linked  with  the  marquisate,  and 
became  the  property  of  the  late  Marquis,  who  gave 
it  to  his  son,  then  the  Earl  of  Yarmouth.  This 
property  consists  of  five  townlands,  containing  1684 
acres,  and  lies  mainly  to  the  west  of  Lisburn.  When 
the  division  took  place,  the  lands,  being  essentially  a 
portion  of  the  larger  estate,  were  managed  and  rented 
in  precisely  a similar  manner  under  the  same  agent, 
and  did  not  differ  in  any  essential  particular  from  the 
surrounding  Hertford  property.  The  crops  cultivated 
were  the  same,  the  rents  laid  on  the  lands  were  the 
work  of  the  same  officials,  and  indeed  many  of  the 
tenants  hold  portions  of  their  farms  in  both  divisions 
of  the  lately-severed  estate.  A few  years  ago  Sir 
Richard  Wallace  ordered  a general  revaluation,  and 
reduced  his  rents  to  what  was  then  considered  the 
level  of  value  and  prices,  which  have  probably  sunk 
still  lower  since  the  revaluation  was  made.  The 
Earl  of  Yarmouth,  now  the  Marquis^  of  Hertford,  did 
not  follow  this  example  on  his  share  of  the  property, 
though  in  a few  instances,  on  pressing  personal 
solicitation,  some  of  the  rents  were  lowered.  Many 
of  the  farms  lie  within  water -mark  of  the  Lagan, 
which  frequently,  as  on  a recent  occasion, ’causes 
destruction  to  the  standing  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 
Recently  the  tenants,  feeling  that  the  depressed  con- 
dition of  agriculture  caused  by  low  prices,  and  also 
their  losses  from  flooding,  warranted  them  in  seeking 
a revaluation  of  their  farms  and  a readjustment  of 
rents  to  prices,  forwarded  a memorial  to  the  Marquis. 
Wishing,  in  general,  to  avoid  the  Land  Courts  and  to 
cause  his  lordship  no  trouble  or  expense,  it  was 
thought  that  such  a course  would  be  as  effectual  as 
the  intervention  of  the  Land  Commissioners.  The 
following  is  the  tenants’  memorial : — 

“ To  tite  Most  Noble  the  Marquis  of  Hertford. 

“ May  it  please  your  Lordship, — We,  the  under- 
signed, tenants  on  your  estate  in  Ireland,  wish 
respectfully  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
general  revaluation  of  the  Hertford  estate  was  effected 
a few  years  ago,  and  a reduction  offered  to  the 


tenants ; but  that  portion  of  the  Hertford  estate  of 
which  your  Lordship  became  owner  has  not  been 
revalued,  and  no  general  reduction  of  rent  offered, 
although  in  a few  instances,  on  special  application, 
rents  have  been  lowered.  We  believe  the  time  has 
come  when,  in  justice  to  the  circumstances  of  our  con- 
dition and  the  great  fall  in  grain  and  cattle,  we  must 
ask  your  Lordship  for  a general  revaluation  and 
reduction  of  rents  on  lands  out  of  lease,  so  as  to  bring 
our  rents  more  in  conformity  with  the  present  prospects 
and  conditions  of  the  times.  We  need  not  remind 
your  Lordship  that  applications  of  this  kind  have 
been  generously  responded  to  by  thousands  of  land- 
lords, both  in  this  country  and  in  Great  Britain,  and 
that  very  few  tenants  are  now  supposed  able  to  pay 
such  rents  as  were  considered  fair  ten  years  ago,  the 
circumstances  of  agriculture  having  totally  altered 
since  then.  We  have  hitherto  studiously  avoided 
giving  your  Lordship  any  trouble,  but  we  feel  that 
this  step  is  taken  because  it  is  unavoidable. — Always 
wishing  you  health  and  happiness,  and  remembering 
warmly  your  kindness  towards  us  personally,  we  have 
the  honour  to  be,  your  Lordship’s  obedient  servants.” 
(Signed  by  fifty  tenants.) 

His  Lordship’s  Reply. 

“ Bag ley  Hall,  Alcesteu, 
October  4,  1886. 

“ Gentlemen, — I beg  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  memorial  signed  by  some  of  the  tenants  on  my 
Irish  property,  and  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the 
terms  in  which  it  is  worded.  It  has  always  been  a 
source  of  great  pleasure  to  me  to  feel  that  my  Irish 
tenants  and  I were  on  the  most  friendly  terms,  and  I 
would  take  this  opportunity  of  recording  my  sense  of 
the  honourable  manner  in  which  they  have  always 
fulfilled  their  engagements,  refusing  to  be  led  away  by 
the  specious  arguments  of  those  political  agitators  who 
are  the  curse  of  the  country.  In  the  memorial  you 
mention  that  a general  revaluation  was  effected  a feu- 
years  ago  on  Sir  Richard  Wallace’s  estate,  which 
adjoins  mine,  but  you  must  allow  me  to  point  out  that 
the  circumstances  of  that  estate  and  mine  are  very 
different.  A revaluation  of  my  property  would  entail 
a very  large  expenditure  on  my  part,  and  I honestly 
believe  that  it  would  not  prove  of  any  corresponding 
value  to  the  tenants,  because  I am  aware  that  the 
rents  charged  on  my  property  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  those  on  the  neighbouring  estates.  Fanning 
as  I do  some  three  thousand  acres  of  land  in  this 
county  of  Warwick  (most  of  it  arable),  no  one  knows 
better  than  myself  how  much  the  price  of  wheat  has 
fallen ; but  I must  point  out  that  such  a small  amount 
of  wheat  is  grown  by  you  that  you  are  little  affected 
by  its  diminution  in  price,  and  I believe  that  the 
prices  of  oats  and  cattle,  though  still  low,  are  im- 
proving. You  are,  no  doubt,  aware  that  in  many 
instances  I have  lowered  the  rent  where  the  tenant 
complained  of  its  being  too  high  ; also,  that  very 
lately,  where  a large  tract  of  land  fell  out  of  lease, 
although  I was  entitled  to  a considerable  increase  o 
rent,  I did  not  raise  it,  feeling  that  these  are  no  times 
to  raise  rents.  I am  the  last  man  to  wish  to  extor 
unfair  rent  from  any  tenant,  and  I have  now  given  my 
agent,  Mr.  Stannus,  in  whom  I hope  and  believe  yon 
have  confidence,  authority  to  thoroughly  go  into  t j 
question  with  any  tenant  who  may,  from  pressure 
the  times,  be  unable  to  meet  his  engagements,  an 
have  authorized  him  to  make  a reduction  of  rent 
those  cases  where,  having  regard  to  present  deprec 
tion  in  prices,  he  may  consider  an  abatement  necessary. 
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I am  no  lover  of  the  Land  Courts,  believing  that  the 
landlord  and  the  tenants  are  the  proper  people  to 
manage  an  estate ; but,  feeling  as  I do  that  my 
property  compares  favourably  with  surrounding  and 
revalued  estates,  I can  have  no  objection  to  any  tenant 
who  should  so  desire  appealing  to  the  judgment  of  the 
Land  Commission.  It  is  my  earnest  wish  that  the 
same  friendly  relations  that  have  existed  between  us 
for  the  last  fifteen  years  should  always  continue  ; and, 
with  the  sincere  hope  that  every  tenant  of  mine  may, 
under  God’s  providence,  be  able  to  live  on  his  farm 
with  comfort  to  himself  and  family,  I remain,  yours 
faithfully,  “ Hertford.” 

10.531.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  Land  Court  the 
rent  would  be  reduced  1 — I think  so. 

10.532.  What  prevents  you — what  prevents  the 
tenants  from  going  into  the  court  1 — Well,  there,  is  a 
reluctance  to  go  for  one  reason,  so  that  although  we  were 
certain  to  get  a reduction  it  would  hardly  be  a com- 
pensation to  us  for  falling  out  with  the  landlord,  and 
taking  a course  that  would  awaken  all  kinds  of  bad 
feeling.  We  were  most  anxious  to  deal  with  the 
thing  in  an  amicable  way. 

10.533.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  see  the  landlord  say's 
that  he  has  given  his  agent  directions  to  go  thoroughly 
into  the  question  with  any  tenant  who  may  from 
pressure  of  the  times  be  unable  to  meet  his  engage- 
ments ; and  he  says  that  in  cases  of  that  kind  he  has 
authorized  him  to  make  a reduction  of  rent  in  these 
cases  where,  having  regard  to  the  recent  depreciation 
of  prices,  he  may  consider  an  abatement  to  be  neces- 
sary?— No  doubt. 

10.534.  He  said  that  he  had  no  objection  to  any 
tenant  who  should  desire  to  do  so  appealing  to  the 
judgment  of  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  he  adds  “ it 
is  my  earnest  wish  that  the  same  friendly  relations  that 
have  existed  between  us  for  the  last  fifteen  years 
should  always  continue.”  He  rather  encourages  the 
tenants  to  go  to  the  land  agent  or  to  the  court  if  they 
should  prefer  it  ? — Yes,  of  course.  That  is,  tenants 
who  are  unable  to  meet  the  rent,  tenants  who  have 
dropped  into  such  a state  of  poverty  that  of  course 
they  cannot  bring  in  the  rent  any  longer. 

10.535.  The  President. — Then  I do  not  see  that  any 
ill-feeling  would  be  caused  by  their  going  into  the 
Land  Court  1 — A good  many  are  determined  to  go  into 
the  Land  Court,  but  this  is  to  show  that  the  Northern 
landlords  are  not  going  to  move — that  they  stand  so 
stiffly  upon  their  rights. 

10.536.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  call  that  a still' letter  ? 
—Allow  me  to  point  out  that  those  who  are  unable  to 
meet  the  demands  for  rent-— I cannot  class  myself 
amongst  those  who  are  unable,  because  I have  other 
means-must  approach  him  in  that  way.  And  al- 
though it  might  be  fair  for  me  to  have  a reduction, 
and  desirable,  at  the  same  time  1 am  not  in  the  form 
of  a pauper  to  go  to  him. 

10.537.  I think  his  letter  is  exactly  worded  to  meet 
such  a case  ? — It  is  quite  on  a par  with  the  Downshire 
estate,  where  emphatic  denials  of  the  tenants’  case  have 
been  given. 

10.538.  Is  it  possible  for  a man  to  write  a kinder 
letter  ?— I think  it  is  a kind  letter,  but  I think  it  is 
also  a virtual  refusal  of  the  request  of  the  tenants. 

. 10,539.  I do  not  read  it  that  way. — I am  sorry 
. at  I have  not  a copy  of  the  issue  of  the  Whig  which 
in  an  editorial  says  that  it  is  so. 

10,540.  Surely  we  do  not  want  the  Whig  or  any  one 
else  to  help  us  to  interpret  that  letter.  Have  you 
anything  further  to  say  ? — The  trustees  of  the  Down- 
,p're  estate  have  exactly  assumed  the  same  attitude. 

hey  have  refused  to  fix  judicial  rents  except  through 
the  pressure  of  the  Land  Court. 

. I >511.  The  tenants  can  go  into  the  court  if  they 
"ish?  Yes;  but  that  is  an  immense  amount  of 

ixpense. 

10,542.  You  see  the  estate  at  present  belongs  to  a 
th  nor’1fn^  ^ must  as  a matter  of  necessity  be  done 

r°ugh  the  court.  The  minor  cannot  act  for  him- 


self ? — I furnish  the  agricultural  article  to  the  Witness,  Oct.  30,  1886. 
— the  Presbyterian  paper  of  the  North, — and  I claim  — 
that  my  views  are  in  a line  with  the  Presbyterian  gwann* 
North.  I furnish  all  the  agricultural  articles  to  that 
newspaper,  and  from  that  point  of  view  I should 
know  what  will  satisfy  the  Presbyterian  farmers  of 
the  North.  I have  said — in  a communication  to  the 
Northern  Whig — I have  said  that  in  reviewing  the 
prices  of  beef  and  butter  the  author  of  the  pamphlet 
takes  Dublin  market  as  his  standard.  Such  a 
standard  cannot  be  the  measure  of  our  hundreds 
of  country  towns,  where  the  vast  majority  are  forced 
to  sell  their  produce.  It  is  a fact  that  the  land  round 
our  large  cities  is  rented  exceptionally  high  in  con- 
sequence of  the  greatly  enhanced  prices  that  can  be 
obtained  in  such  places.  To  obtain  a just  standard 
of  prices  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a hundred  of 
the  country  towns  scattered  all  over  Ireland,  and 
include,  perhaps,  one  city,  and  then  strike  an  aver- 
age. I have  visited  country  towns  in  which  some 
kinds  of  farm  produce  were  selling  from  25  to  40  per 
cent,  below  what  could  have  been  obtained  in 
Dublin  or  Belfast.  Even  in  the  matter  of  butter, 

Cork  prices  would  afford  little  or  no  indication  of 
the  prices  that  must  be  accepted  in  Donegal,  London- 
derry, Tyrone,  or  Cavan.  I think,  therefore,  the 
case  of  the  tenant  is  very  unfairly  put,  who  is  told 
he  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  so  much  rent  because 
produce  brings  so  much  in  the  metropolitan  market, 
whereas  the  prices  he  is  forced  to  accept  in  country 
towns  are  frequently  from  20  to  30  per  cent,  lower 
than  those  quoted  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette,  or  other 
authorities  of  the  kind,  as  I have  often  had  occasion 
to  verify.  Not  only  in  the  pamphlet  to  which  you 
refer,  but  also  in  Parliament  and  elsewhere,  a great 
case  is  supposed  to  be  made  out  against  the  farmer 
because  he  gives  such  high  prices  for  tenant  right  or 
the  tenant’s  interest  in  land.  It  is  argued  that, 
because  the  fanner  is  able  to  give  so  much  to  obtain 
possession  of  a farm,  consequently"  he  is  able  to  give 
a good  round  rent  for  the  same.  I hope  your 
‘readers  will  follow  me  patiently  while  I dispel  the 
illusion  on  which  landlords  and  others  trade,  and 
which  is  supposed  to  bo  unanswerable.  I will  take 
an  extreme  case  in  the  landlord’s  favour — 

10.543.  I must  interrupt  you  for  a moment.  We 
are  limited  in  our  inquiry  to  the  working  of  the  Acts 
of  1881  and  1885,  and  therefore  cannot  go  into  the 
general  question. — Well,  with  regard  to  the  Act  of 
1885,  I think  there  is  a feeling  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land that  the  extension  of  the  principle  of  that  Act 
would  be  a very  happy  event,  and  one  very  much  to 
be  desired.  I am  sure  that  if  I had  an  opportunity 
of  purchasing  my  holding  I would  purchase  it  with 
the  greatest  willingness,  and  there  are  tens  of 
thousands  of  tenants  in  Ulster  who  hold  similar 
views,  and  I daresay  our  only  fear  is  that  the 
Northern  landlords  will  not  afford  us  a chance. 

We  hope  that  we  may  get  the  chance.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  however,  that  the  agitation  on  the  land 
question  will  never  cease  until  the  Ulster  farmers  have 
had  the  opportunity"  of  buying  out  their  holdings. 

10.544.  You  would  make  the  Act  of  1S85  com- 
pulsory ? 

10.545.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  complain  that  the  rents 
at  the  commencement  of  1881  were  fixed  far  too 
high  ? — They  were  certainly. 

10.546.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Commissioners 
have  been  giving  further  reductions  of  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  since  then  ? — I saw  that  stated,  but,  looking 
over  the  decisions  as  I noticed  them  in  the  paper, 
they  did  not  strike  me  as  being  that.  I do  not  think 
they  are  that.  They  did  not  strike  me  as  being  so, 
at  all  events. 

10.547.  We  have  it  in  evidence  by  the  Commis- 
sioners themselves. — Well,  of  course,  they  know  best. 

10.548.  And  these  rents  were  fixed  in  consequence 
of  the  reduced  price  of  farm  produce  and  cattle  ? — 

I think  they  are  merely  fixing  rents  in  the  air — rents 
that  will  never  be  paid. 

2 T 
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10.549.  Your  idea  is  that  the  landlords  in  the 
North  will  not  sell  ? Yes ; and  just  simply  because 
the  Northern  fanners  are  certain  to  pay  their  rents, 
and  that  they  ai-e  better  security  than  those  of  any 
local  authority,  and  as  good  as  the  State. 

10.550.  And  that  is  the  reason  that  the  landlords 
of  the  North  will  not  sell  ? — Yes. 

10.551.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  in  the 
South  will  take  lower  terms  than  the  landlords  in  the 
North  1 — Yes,  I do. 

10.552.  And  that  is  because  of  the  agitation  in  the 
.South  ? — Because  the  rents  are  insecure. 

10.553.  Provided  that  be  the  case,  and  that  the 
landlords  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  sell, 
what  will  be  the  effect  if  the  landlords  in  the  North 
do  not  sell  ? — It  would  redouble  the  agitation,  and, 
in  fact,  throw  the  whole  of  the  North  into  the  hands 
of  Mr.  Parnell. 

10.554.  Mr.  Nelif/an. — Do  you  know  that  two-thirds 
of  the  money  under  the  Purchase  Act  has  been  taken 
in  the  North  ? — The  Salters’’ Company  and  the  other 
London  companies  have  had  a great  deal  to  do 
with  that. 

10.555.  No  doubt. — They  have. 

10.556. - — Mr.  Knipe. — At  all  events,  you  say  it 
would  produce  a bad  effect  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ? — 
It  would  produce  rather  a regular  conflagration.  I 
do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma.  I 
know  there  are  certain  landlords  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  who  have  been  admirable  in  their  way,  but 
I do  not  see  any  other  way  out  of  the  dilemma. 

10.557.  It  has  been  suggested  to  this  Commission 
that  the  Land  Court  could  be  utilized,  and  that  if  a 
court  of  that  sort  was  established  it  would  have  the 
effect  of  bringing  about  more  sales  than  would 
otherwise  take  place.  • Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  establish  a court  of  that  sort,  which  would 


give  general  satisfaction  ? — That  is  rather  a difficult 
question  to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon. 

10.558.  But  look  at  the  Land  Act  and  the  court 
established  then?— A tribunal  could  be  formed,  of 
course. 

10.559.  Would  the  people  be  satisfied  to  leave  it 
to  the  decision  of  such  a court  ? — Yes  ; if  a portion 
of  that  tribunal  were  more  in  touch  with  the  farming 
community  ; and,  of  course,  there  should  be  a portion 
of  it  in  touch  with  the  landlords ; I mean  that  it 
should  be  representative  of  both  interests. 

10.560.  Have  you  made  money  within  the  last  two 
or  three  years  by  farming  ? — I will  just  answer  you 
that  question  quite  plainly.  If  it  were  not  for  exter- 
nal means,  I would  not  be  making  money,  but  would 
rather,  instead,  be  going  very  much  to  the  bad. 
There  is  a report  of  an  institution  which  I believe 
you  have  inquired  into,  as  to  the  Brookfield  Agricul- 
tural School — 

10.561.  We  want  to  put  your  evidence  on  the 
notes,  and  I wish  to  have  your  answer  to  that 
question.  Is  it  your  experience  that  farmers  in 
general  have  been  making  money  this  last  number  of 
years? — I have  been  making  none.  I am  entirely 
dependent  upon  externals  for  holding  my  position. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  I were  solely 
dependent  upon  farming  I would  not  be  farming 
now  at  all.  I would  be  forced  out  of  it  altogether. 

10.562.  Is  that  caused  by  the  low  prices  for  pro- 
duce of  every  kind  ? — Yes,  of  course  it  is. 

10.563.  What  are  your  prospects  for  the  future  1— 
My  prospects  in  the  future  are  to  knock  out  from  the 
journals  as  much  as  will  keep  me  afloat  until  better 
times  come  for  the  farmers.  I could  not  possibly 
answer  that  question  with  greater  candour. 

10.564.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fanners’ 
prospects  are  very  bright  ? — No,  I do  not. 


Inquiry  adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  1st,  1886. 

Nov.  i,  1880.  GRAND  JURY  ROOM,  ARMAGH. 

Commissioners  present — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  (President),  Sir  James  Cairo,  Mr.  Neligan, 
Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


Robinson. 


John  Robinson,  John  Blacker,  Thomas  Keegan,  and  James  Hobson  called  in. 
John  Robinson,  of  Armagh,  examined. 


10.565.  The  President. — I believe  that  you  have 
como  as  a deputation  from  the  tenants  of  Armagh  ? — 
Yes ; this  deputation  is  connected  with  the  County 
Armagh  Tenants’  Association,  and  we  have  always 
tried  to  give  the  Land  Act  fail1  play,  while  in  other 
places  the  farmers  were  against  it. 

10.566.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  ? — Yes  ; that  association  held  a meeting,  and 
sent  out  resolutions,  of  which  I hand  in  a copy.  A 
complaint  that  we  have  had  to  make  in  the  county 
Armagh  was  with  reference  to  the  valuation,  namely, 
that  it  was  higher  than  any  other  county  in  Ireland. 

10.567.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  refer  to  Griffiths’ 
valuation  ? — Yes  ; they  believed  that  it  was  too  high, 
and  we  sent  a memorial  to  the  Land  Commission  to 
that  effect.  The  following  is'the  memorial  which  we 
sent  in : — 

“To  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 

“Gentlemen,  in  consequence  of  the  circumstance  that 
the  rules  issued  by  you  require  the  poor-law  valuation 
of  the  holding  to  be  stated  in  the  notice  originating 
proceedings  before  the  court,  the  impression  has  been 
extensively  produced  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
authorities  that  this  valuation  should  largely  influence 


the  determination  of  a ‘ fair  rent,’  and  the  estimate 
by  the  court  of  the  respective  interests  of  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  general  administration  of  the  Act.  The 
results  of  this  impression  are  seen  in  the  widespread 
uneasiness  and  apprehension  prevailing  in  the  minds 
of  the  tenants  in  regard  to  the  effect  likely  to  be  pro- 
duced in  the  adjudication  of  judicial  rents,  as  well  as 
in  the  misapprehension  of  the  bearings  of  the  subject, 
and  of  the  nature  of  the  poor-law  valuation,  evident 
in  the  public  mind,  as  shown  by  the  newspaper 
press.  Fully  informed  on  the  subject  as  you  are,  it 
may  seem  unnecessary  for  us  to  urge  upon  you  the 
reason  why  the  poor-law  valuation  is  entirely  unsuited 
as  a basis  to  assess  rents  or  to  fix  values.  But  there 
does  not  appear  any  other  sufficient  design  for  intro- 
ducing it  into  the  originating  notice  ; and  wc  have  no 
doubt  the  remaining  one  of  the  particulars  required 
to  be  stated  thereon  will  form  an  increased  difficulty 
in  the  equitable  administration  of  the  Land  Act. 
We  have,  therefore,  taken  the  liberty  of  addressing 
you  in  the  present  communication,  to  ask  you  to  con- 
sider and  amend  the  rule  by  omitting  entirely  from 
all  proceedings  under  the  Land  Act  any  reference 
whatever  to  the  poor-law  valuation,  for  the  following 
reasons,  that  is  to  say : — 1st.  The  valuations  hitherto 
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made  in  Ireland  under  authority  of  Parliament, 
whether  you  take  ‘general  valuation,’  made  in  1839 
by  Sir  R.  Griffith,  or  the  poor-law  valuation  begun  in 
1852,  and  completed  in  the  county  Armagh  in  1864, 
are  an  appraisement  of  the  annual  value,  as  it  was 
found  to  be  at  the  period  of  such  valuation,  and  are 
on  the  then  letting  value,  including  such 


the  county  in  1S39  and  in  1864  respectively.  By 
this  it  will  be  seen  how  much  the  valuation  has 
increased,  as  rents  were  forced  up  on  the  improved 
state  of  the  holdings,  and  from  the  special  circum- 
stances in  this  count}',  referred  to  above.  In  the 
barony  of  Oneiland  East,  townland  of  Aughacommon : 
acreage  240;  annual  value  under  Griffith’s  valuation 


i , . » -xv,  Muiuiu  viuue  unuer  vrnmms  valuation 

increase4 •>  bn  resulted  from  the  outlay  of  in  1839,  £180,  15s.  Od,  or  16s.  3d.  nor  sere:  poor- 
caratal  and  labour  bv  the  occumer.  2nd.  flmidit.jnno  mi  i on , * 


capital  and  labour  by  the  occupier.  2nd.  Conditions 
affecting  the  prosperity  of  agriculture  have  entirely 
changed  since  the  valuation  was  made,  prices  of  farm 
produce  having  greatly  varied  since  1864,  and 
depression,  where  it  occurs,  in  the  price  of  every 
article  of  farm  produce,  as  a rule,  reaches  a lower 
• point  and  operates  for  a longer  period  than  formerly. 
While  some  of  those  crops  that  had  proved  most 
suitable  for  cultivation  in  this  county,  and  most 
remunerative  in  the  past,  are  now  those  most 
depressed  in  price, — and  it  is  also  adverse  to  fairness 
in  this  county  that  those  articles  which  have  advanced 
in  price,  such  as  beef  and  butter,  are  only  produced  in 
small  quantities  proportionately, — at  the  same  time, 
the  cost  of  labour  has  very  seriously  increased,  so 
that;  the  difference  in  wages  paid  for  cultivating  an 
ordinary  tillage  farm  is  found  to  be  from  22s.  to  25s. 
per  acre  more  than  formerly ; and,  taking  the  proba- 
bilities of  a judicial  term  of  fifteen  years,  it  is  most 
likely  that  this  cost  will  still  further  increase  and 
become  more  nearly  equalized  with  the  cost  of 
English  and  Scotch  labour.  3rd.  The  poor  - law 
valuation  is  itself  unequally  adjusted  over  Ireland, 
as  has  been  acknowledged  by  Sir  R.  Griffith.  Many 


law  valuation  of  1864,  £281,  or  23s.  4d.  per  acre, 
showing  an  increase  in  twenty-five  years  of  43 
per  cent.  Barony  of  Lower  Orien,  townland  of 
Maghnaveryc  area,  378  acres;  Griffith’s  valuation, 
.47,  5s.  6d.,  or  18s.  5d.  per  acre ; poor-law  valua- 
tion, £417,  os.,  or  22s.  per  acre— an  increase  of  20 
per  cent.  Barony  of  Upper  Fews,  townland  of 
Tullybrone : area,  265  acres ; Griffith’s  valuation, 
£162,  or  12s.  3d.  per  acre;  poor-law  valuation,  £214,’ 
or  16s.  Id.  per  acre— an  increase  of  32  per  cent. 
Barony  of  Armagh,  townland  of  Knockaconey ; area 
No  acres;  Griffith’s  valuation,  £116,  4s.  2d.,  or  16s. 
per  acre;  poor-law  valuation,  £168,  os.,  or  23s.  2d. 
per  acre— an  increase  of  44  per  cent.  Barony  of 
Tureney,  townland  of  Armagh ; acreage,  200 : 
Griffith’s  valuation,  £128,  17s.  6d.,  or  12s.  lOd.  per 
acre;  poor-law  valuation,  £189,  5s.,  or  18s.  lOd.  per 
acre— an  increase  of  47  per  cent.  Barony  of  Lower 
Fews,  townland  of  Ballymacaulay ; area,  1026  acres ; 
Griffith’s  valuation,  £584,  13s.  4d.,  or  11s.  od.  per 
acre;  poor-law  valuation,  £808,  or  15s.  7d.  per  acre 
—an  increase  of  37  per  cent.  Barony  of  O’Neiland 
" ?sfc.  townland  of  Corbracky ; area,  302  acres ; 
Griffith’s  valuation,  £166,  or  Us.  per  acre;  poor- 


parts  of  Ulster,  although  naturally  poorer  soil,  have  law  valuation,  £290  or’  1 9s.  2d. 
been  valued  more  hiehlv  than  other  narts  of  Ireland,  increase  ef  tj  .. 


because  the  valuers  found  that  greater  improvements 
had  been  effected  by  the  occupiers,  the  partial  security 
afforded  by  the  Ulster  custom  having  stimulated  the 
Ulster  farmers  to  a more  liberal  outlay  on  permanent 
improvements.  Also,  a special  hardship  would  be 
iniijcted  on  the  tenants  of . this  county  by  retaining 
the  poor-law  valuation  as  an  element  even  remotely 
influencing  judicial  rents  because  this  eounty  was 
the  last  valued  T— ' — * 1 ■ •*  • 


the  valuation  of  agricultural  holdings  in  the  county. 
We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  publicly  stated  by 
some  of  the.  Sub-Commissioners  that  the  poor-law 
valuation  does  not  influence  their  decisions,  and  we 
give  full  credence  to  such  statements  as  regards  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  made.  Yet  we  cannot 
but  observe  that  judicial  rents  in  so  many  cases  bear 

T , . , - — ' ■»  — a close  likeness  to  the  poor-law  valuation,  a valuation 

Ireland.  And  m that  year  of  confessedly  inclusive  of  the  tenants’  improvements 
,lndlI®try> . in  consequence  of  the  and  which  in  this  county  is  relatively  higher  than 


demand  caused  by  the  American  civil  war,  had 
reached  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  : prices  were 
unprecedentedly  inflated  in  that  trade.  Wages 
were  good,  and  flax  had  risen  to  a point  it  has 
never  reached  since,  and  farmers  who  were  also 
weavers  were  able  to  pay  enormous  rent  out  of  the 
high  wages  earned  for  weaving.  Immediately  after 
that  period  reaction  set  in,  which  has  steadily 
progressed  towards  depression,  and  the  gradual 
extinction  of  much  of  the  hand-loom  linen  trade  up 
ill  the  present.  4th.  Local  circumstances  have  in 
many  cases  greatly  changed  since  the  valuation  was 
“ade.  As  is  referred  to  above,  iu  this  county 
weaving  linen  by  hand-looms  by  the  small  farmers 
‘u  “any  places  greatly  declined,  as  is  evident 
y the  closing  for  some  years  past  of  the  linen  and 
juaper  market  in  Lurgan,  and  of  the  linen  market 
n Armagh,  weaving  in  large  factories  by  power 
paving  taken  its  place.  The  effect  of  this  linen 
austry  where  it  flourished  was  to  create  a great 
J,Td  *01  srnad  farms  with  large  houses  on  them, 

, ,ecause  every  member  of  the  family  was  earning 
nut  J ,jvaoes  a very  high  rent  could  be  paid,  not 
jj  t lu  earnings  of  agriculture,  but  of  weaving, 
mamw  a.  . afively  higher  rent  prevailed  in  these 
.I.  • aennng  districts,  which  naturally  increase 
va,Ila^on-  5th.  The  poor-law  or  ‘tenement’ 
of  Tr  i°n  jS  k^ety  ’n  excess  of  the  general  valuation 
altho^’.r16  for  County  Armagh  in  1839; 
Drnrlnit'  at  t le  tlme  °f  the  old  valuation  the  cost  of 
not  c,„,  u Waf. much  less  than  in  1864,  and  then 
such  a difference  ' 


in  prices  of  farm  produce, 


iiM'mm*16  fncreafe-  To  compare  the  two  valuations 
acm  we  S‘vo  below  the  valuation  per 

1 agricultural  townland  in  each  barony  of 


the  rest  of  Ireland.  We  therefore,  as  representing 
a large  body  of  farmers,  and  cognisant  of  the  feelings 
of  the  farmers  of  Ulster,  most  respectfully  urge  you 
to  eliminate  from  all  proceedings  under  the  Land 
Act  any  official  reference  to  the  poor-law  valuation. 
So  strong  is  the  feeling  amongst  farmers  in  this 
district,  and  so  much  do  they  fear  the  effects  of  the 
matters  stated  above,  that  many  of  them  who  have 
served  notices  for  judicial  rents  are  anxious  to  with- 
draw them,  lest  they  should  have  imposed  on  them 
for  fifteen  years  an  impossible  rent,  through  the 
gratuitous  introduction  of  the  question  of  poor- 
law  valuation  into  the  originating  notice.  As  the 
sitting  of  the  Sub-Commission  in  this  county  is  so 
near  at  hand,  we  earnestly  request  that  you  will  give 
this  matter  yom  earliest  possible  consideration,  and 
let  us  know,  either  by  public  announcement  or  by 
communication,  the  decision  arrived  at,” 

They  should  not  have  taken  it  as  a basis  for  a fair 
rent,  especially  in  North  Armagh,  which  is  a wheat- 
growing district.  The  valuation  is  very  high. 

10.568.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  say  that  this  was  a 
wheat-growing  district  ? — Yes. 

10.569.  And  is  it  not  that  now?— It  is  not  a 
paying  crop. 

10.570.  Is  the  wheat  diminished  much  in  the 
extent  of  its  culture  ? — Yes. 

10.571.  And  in  price  also  ? — Yes ; there  is  not  the 
same  yield ; we  cannot  make  it  produce  as  large  a 
crop  as  previously. 

10.572.  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  was  a 
large  wheat-growing  county?— At  the  time  the 
valuation  was  made  wheat  .was  at  a very  high 
price. 

10.573.  Do  you  grow  much  wheat  now  ? — No ; 

2 T 2 


Nov.  1,  1SS6. 
Robinson. 
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jf,,v  1,1886.  we  have  stopped  growing  it  as  a crop  to  gSt  straw  up  his  case  for  the  court,  withdrew  the  appeals 
— ‘ for  t)ie  thatch.  Some  of  the  tenants  were  brought  away  a distance  of 

10.574.  Now,  it  is  not  a paying  crop,  and  therefore  thirty  miles  to  Belfast,  and  then  the  appeals  were 
.o  mson.  fcjle  v’a]uation  does  not  apply  to  the  present  circum-  withdrawn ; and  I myself  know  a case  in  which  the 

stances  ? Quite  so.  ” money  had  to  be  gathered  to  enable  the  tenants  to 

10.575.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  what  year  was  the  go  up  and  fight  the  case. 

valuation  made  in  this  county?— I cannot  say,  but  10,586.  You  think  the  judicial  rents  were  too  high 
I think  it  was  made  in  1864.  This  was  the  last  at  the  time  they  were  fixed?— I think  some  of  them 
county  in  which  it  was  made.  Another  thing  that  were  fixed  fairly,  but  since  1882  and  1883  produce  is 
the  Association  complained  of  was  the  action  of  the  nearly  30  per  cent,  lower,  and  in  some  things  it  is  a 
landlords  in  appealing  so  many  cases,  and  therefore  good  deal  more  than  that.  Grass-seed,  for  instance, 
punishing  the  people.  The  farmers  held  a meeting  is  more  than  50  or  60  per  cent,  lower  than  it  was  in 
in  the  Tontine  Rooms,  to  protest  against  it.  The  1881.  That,  of  course,  is  a local  thing — I mean  pro- 
Rev.  Jackson  Smyth  was  the  chairman,  and  the  dueing  the  grass-seed. 

following  is  the  notice  convening  the  meeting:—  10,587.  You  found  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rents  in 

1881 — have  the  rents  been  paid  in  this  part  of  the 
“A  Meeting  of  the  County  Armagh  Tenant  world,  or  rather,  is  there  much  arrears  ?— ' There  are  a 
Farmers’  Association  will  be  held  in  the  Tontine  great  many  arrears ; the  farmers  had  borrowed  money 
Rooms,  on  Monday,  the  16th  instant,  to  take  into  from  the  loan  fluids ; as  far  as  I know,  75  per  cent, 
consideration  the  action  of  the  Irish  Landlords  in  of  the  farmers  here  are  in  a bankrupt  state, 
denouncing  the  administration  of  the  Land  Act  at  10,588.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  this  county  ? 
their  late  Meeting  in  Dublin,  and  in  endeavouring  —Yes,  my  lord,  a great  many ; and  they  are  the  most 
to  prejudice  and  obstruct  the  Land  Commissioners  in  worthy  class  of  tenants  that  there  are  in  the  country, 
the  decision  of  judicial  rent.  While  there  is  good  and  they  are  particularly  oppressed  by  the  state  of 
ground  for  believing  that  many  of  the  reductions  affairs. 

made  by  the  Commissioners  are  inadequate,  and  that  10,589.  And  they  are  higher  rented  than  the 
the  rents  are  in  many  instances  partly  levied  on  others? — Yes. 

the  property  of  the  tenants,  the  landlords,  by  a 10,590.  Since  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  ?— Some 

mischievous  agitation,  are  attempting  to  prevent  the  landlords  have  put  them  on  a footing  with  the  yearly 

Land  Courts  from  settling  fair  rent.  In  no  spirit  of  tenants,  and  settled  with  them  without  going  to  the 
hostility  to  landlords  as  a class,  but  in  defence  of  court.  My  landlord  did  that.  Another  landlord  docs 
their  own  legitimate  rights,  it  is  incumbent  on  the  quite  the  reverse,  and  is  against  the  tenants, 
farming  classes  to  take  the  present  state  of  affairs  10,591.  They  went  in  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — \e3, 

into  their  most  serious  consideration.  At  the  request  10,592.  Then  with  regard  to  purchase,  have  you 

of  the  Committee  the  meeting  will  lie  presided  over  thought  about  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — -The  tenants 
by  Rev.  Jackson  Smyth,  D.D.  (By  order  of  the.  don’t  feel  inclined  to  buy,  as  far  as  I can  see,  at  the 
Committee),  John  Robinson,  Hon.  Sec.  Armagh,  present  rents. 

6th  January  1882.”  10,593.  They  have  got  no  great  wish  to  buy  so 

long  as  their  rents  are  as  high  ? — There  would  be  a 

10.576.  Were  the  appeals  heard? — Yes;  but  in  a wish  to  buy  if  the  rents  were  fixed  at  fair  rents,  and 
great  many  cases  the  landlord  withdrew  them.  I for  a fair  number  of  years’  purchase. 

was  the  valuer  in  a number  of  cases.  10,594.  What  would  you  call  a fair  number  of 

10.577.  Do  you  remember  what  was  the  price  years’  purchase? — If  a farmer  is  competent  to  go 

when  the  valuation  was  made  ? into  that  question,  the  number  of  years  ought  not  to 

10.578.  Mr  Hoddcr  (secretary). — It  was  in  the  be  great,  I may  make  a statement,  and  you  may 

year  1 865  that  the  valuation  was  made.  think  it  very  extravagant. 

10.579.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  witness). — How  much  10,595.  I understand,  then,  that  you  would  give  a 

was  wheat  per  cwt,  ? — It  was  15s.  very  few  years — you  can  answer  the  question  if  you 

10.580.  In  1864? — Yes;  I think  so.  I remember  like? — Well,  I would  give  from  ten  to  twelve  years' 

myself  selling  it  as  high  as  17s.  6d.  purchase.  I hold  that  we  have  attained  to  ownership 

10.581.  But  I mean  what  was  it  in  that  year?—  at  the  present  time,  but  I will  give  ten  years’ purchase. 

Well,  I cannot  exactly  go  into  that.  10,596.  That  would  be  an  enormous  reduction 

10.582.  According  to  the  published  returns  it  was  from  the  rental  ? — I hold  as  a practical  farmer  that  it 

about  8s.  3d.  ? — In  1 864.  is  as  much  as  the  farmers  can  pay  at  the  present  time. 

10.583.  Yes;  1864  and  1865? — I think  that  is  I am  willing  to  give  or  take.  I made  that  same  pro- 
wrong. posal  to  my  landlord. 

10.584.  It  would  be  well  if  you  could  give  us  this.  10,597.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Do  you  think  your 

— We  can  get  it  for  you.  " interest  is  equal  to  the  landlord’s  in  value  ? — I hold 

10.585.  The  President. — In  these  appeals,  were  the  it  is  ; the  holding  was  originally  low,  and  the  land- 
Sub-Commissiouers’  decisions  reversed,  or  any  altera-  lord  never  expended  a shilling  upon  it. 

tions  made  in  the  rents  that  were  fixed  by  them?—  10,598.  Where  is  the  holding  ? — About  eleven  miles 

Yes ; some  of  them  were  lowered,  and  some  of  them  from  here  ; it  is  near  Portadown. 

were  raised,  and  in  a great  many  cases  the  landlord,  10,599.  Is  there  any  statement  that  any  of  the 
after  putting  the  tenant  to  all  the  trouble  and  other  gentlemen  with  you  would  wish  to  make  1— 

oxpense,  and  the  trouble  and  the  worry  of  getting  Yes ; they  have  all  statements  to  make. 


John  Blacker,  of  Mullahead,  Tanderagee,  examined. 


10.600.  The  President. — Do  you  agree  with  the  last 
witness  in  the  most  of  what  he  said  about  the  rents 
and  their  being  very  difficult  to  pay?— Yes;  that  is 
my  great  grievance,  that  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and 
1882  and  18S3  cannot  now  bo  paid  owing  to  the 
fall  in  prices  of  farm  produce  and  cattle. 

10.601.  Sir  James  Gaird,—  Arc  you  under  a judicial 
rent? — Yes;  the  Duke  of  Manchester  is  my  land- 
lord. 

10.602.  In  what  year  was  it  fixed  ? — It  was  fixed 
in  the  spring  of  1883. 

10.603.  Was  the  old  rent  reduced  much  ?— It  was 


reduced  331  per  cent.  The  farm  contains  55  acres  ; 
it  was  reduced  to  £55,  but  I was  rack-rented,  and 
the  Commissioners  saw  it.  I was  satisfied  almost 
with  it  then,  at  least,  I believed  that  I should  try  and 
pay  my  contract. 

10.604.  You  thought  the  rent  was  high? — It  was 
something  like  30s.  the  statute  acre  before. 

10.605.  Are  there  many  leases  upon  that  property! 

— There  are  very  few  indeed.  . 

10.606.  Did  most  of  the  tenants  go  into  the  Land 
Court  ? — The  agent  settled  with  a few. 

10.607.  Have  you  a great  wish  to  purchase  in  that 
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part  of  the  world  ? — Tlio  tenants  are  inclined  to  pay  but  I cannot  pay  it  using  it  as  tillage  land.  I am  Nov.  l,  I88fi. 
the  rents  if  they  could.  rearing  cattle,  and  that  is  the  only  way  I do  it.  rr* 

10.608.  Is  there  a wish  to  purchase  ? — I find  none  10,620.  You  think  the  landlords  would  not  take  a j0  n ao  or' 
at  the  present  time ; they  did  not  know  the  great  fair  rent  ? — I do. 

depression  that  was  coming  on — the  times  here  have  10,621.  Is  that  the  reason  the  tenants  will  not 
been  so  bad  that  they  have  no  desire.  To  have  fair  buy  at  present  1 — Yes. 

rents  fixed  is  what  they  would  want.  10,622.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  thought  that  a 

10.609.  The  substance  of  what  you  wish  to  say  is  court  should  be  established  to  interfere  between  land- 

that  it  is  very  difficult  to  pay  the  rents  that  have  lord  and  tenant  ? — I think  it  would  be  necessary  to 

been  paid  in  the  years  1882,  1883? — Yes;  it  was  establish  another  court,  and  fix  a fair  rent.  We  have 

nuite  impossible  to  pay  them,  on  account  of  the  fall  not  got  a fair  rent  at  present. 

in  prices.  The  articles  that  are  used  to  pay  the  10,623.  But  I am  speaking  of  the  Purchase  Act — 
rents  with  are  falling — cattle  and  grass-seed  are  fall-  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  Would  it  be  possible  to 

ini'.  First,  wheat,  and  then  it  fell ; then  flax,  and  establish  a court  to  interfere  between  landlord  and 

the  flax  fell ; and  I do  not  see  anything  now  that  tenant  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  ? — Do  you  mean 

there  is  to  pay  the  rent  with.  to  make  it  compulsory  ? 

10.610.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  there  any  means  of  get-  10,624.  Yes.  — I would  not  wish  for  compulsory 

ting  a record  of  the  prices  of  grass-seed  1 — Oh  yes  ; I sale.  I think  the  landlords  and  tenants  may  be 

only  got  7s.  6d.  this  year;  the  price  of  cattle  has  brought  together  to  make  their  own  bargains. 

fallen  greatly.  We  keep  a very  good  description  of  10,625.  But  in  the  event  of  their  being  unable  to 
I cattle.  In  the  year  1883  the  price  for  two-year-olds  do  so,  do  you  think  that  a tribunal  might  be  estab- 

I was  £15,  16s.  8d.  We  always  sold  in  June.  In  lished  1 — If  they  could  not  make  an  agreement,  it 

1884  I sold  the  same  class  at  £15;  in  1885  the  same  would  be  well  to  have  some  one  to  try  and  do  it ; but 

class  only  brought  £13.  I would  not  like  to  have  compulsion. 

10.611.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the  10,626.  But  already  I understand  you  to  say  that 
Commissioners  went  very  much  upon  the  Government  the  landlords  would  not  sell  ? — Yes ; the  tenants  are 
valuation  in  fixing  the  rents  ? — I cannot  say  that,  inclined  to  wait  until  they  get  fair  rents  fixed, 
because  the  Government  valuation  was  £67,  10s.  It  10,627.  Would  you  and  the  tenants  be  satisfied  to 
was  very  high,  and  they  reduced  me  to  £55,  which  is  leave  the  price  to  the  court  ? — I want  first  a fair  rent 
considerably  under  it,  so  that  in  that  case  they'  could  fixed. 

hardly  have  done  so.  Butter  was  another  item  that  10,628.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  chief  point  with 
enabled  us  to  pay.  It  has  fallen  greatly.  you  ? — It  is. 

We  have  got  a good  deal  of  evidence  about  the  fall  10,629.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  there  any  leases  ? Yes  ; 
in  prices,  so  I do  not  think  I need  ask  you  about  under  the  Count  de  Salis,  and  one  of  the  tenants  is 
that.  very  much  oppressed  there. 

10.612.  Mr.  Knipe. — £10,  15s.  per  head  was  the  10,630.  Have  the  tenants  on  the  same  property  got 

price  of  cattle  in  1886,  and  they  were  in  good  condi-  judicial  rents? — Yes  ; and  it  is  10s.  per  English  acre 

tion,  because  the  grass  was  very  good  ? — We  always  lower. 

I sold  in  June.  Tillage  land  will  not  now  pay  the  10,631.  Has  the  landlord  refused  to  give  that  man 
I expenses,  without  paying  the  rent  at  all.  If  you  wish  any  reduction  ? — Yes. 

I will  give  you  the  figures  to  prove  this.  10,632.  Do  you  think  that  the  leaseholders  should 

10.613.  Is  there  a desire  among  the  farmers  in  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — Yes;  it  is  not 
your  locality  to  purchase  ? — Not  at  the  present  rents,  fair  to  hold  a man  to  a rent  that  he  is  not  able  to 

10.614.  Do  you  believe  that  the  judicial  rents  pay. 

fixed  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  are  too  high  ? 10,633.  Would  that  apply  to  a great  many  of  the 

—Undoubtedly,  because  the  last  revision  of  rents  in  old  leases  ? — Yes. 

that  year  was  20  per  cent,  lower.  I was  a valuer  in  10,634.  As  a rule,  the  leaseholders  are  most  in- 
a case,  and  the  Commissioners  gave  20  per  cent,  more  dustrious  farmers  ? — Yes ; they  do  all  they  can  to 

reduction  now  than  at  a former  date.  There  was  a pay  the  rent.  The  Duke  of  Manchester  gave  me  no 

I case  in  which  it  was  very  much  reduced.  There  was  quarter  at  all.  I am  paying  7£  per  cent,  for  money 

I one  case  in  which  I was  interested  where  it  was  10  that  I got  for  the  purpose  of  paying  him. 

I per  cent,  lower.  10,635.  The  President. — Have  you  got  an  abate- 

10.615.  Did  the  landlords  appeal  against  the  deci-  ment  elsewhere  ? — No  ; we  got  a memorial,  which  we 

sions  of  the  Sub-Commissioners?  — They  appealed  sent  to  him, — I have  a copy  of  it  here, — but  he  would 

against  all  the  decisions  on  our  estate,  and  afterwards  not  give  us  any.  He  said  that  he  would  nob  give  any 

withdrew  them  here,  all  except  a few.  general  abatement. 

10.616.  Were  the  decisions  reversed  by  the  Chief  10,636.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  know  any  landlord 
Commissioners  ? — On  legal  points  they  were.  In  two  who  did  give  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — Not 

I cases,  where  the  tenants  appealed,  they  lowered  them,  in  my  locality. 

I I was  upon  one  case  in  which  they  raised  it,  but  a 10,637.  Has  it  been  general  in  the  North  of 

I little  raising  or  lowering  of  it  would  not  pay  the  Ireland  ? — It  has  not.  I saw  it  in  the  papers,  but  it 

I expenses  and  the  trouble.  is  not  in  our  particular  locality. 

I 10,617.  As  a rule  they  confirmed  the  rulings  of  the  10,638.  The  rents  are  fairly  well  paid  in  your 
| Sub-Commission  ? — Yes.  locality,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  they  seem  to  be,  although 

110,618.  And  at  the  commencement  tenants  had  to  we  were  behind  last  year.  It  would  take  50  per 

go  to  Belfast  before  the  Chief  Commissioners  ? — Yes;  cent,  off  to  enable  us  to  pay  them.  I know  a man 

and  had  to  pay  great  expenses,  and.it  cost  them  a beside  me  who  is  not  able  to  pay  at  all. 

■ great  deal  of  trouble.  As  soon  as  they  came  into  10,639.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  say  that  some  of 
court,  the  appeals  were  withdrawn.  There  was  the  tenants  would  need  to  get  50  per  cent,  off? — 

I a ar8umenf  ahout  expenses,  and  we  got  nothing.  Some  paid  only  one  gale  last  year;  they  got  into  arrears. 

I T j ' ®ave  blie  tenants  at  all  thought  about  10,640.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  is  the  financial  position 

I Jj0r(l  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I have  thought  about  it  of  the  tenants  ?— If  the  landlord  pushes  this  year  for 

| ™yse^  hut  I have  always  considered  that  the  land  was  the  rent,  he  will  get  a good  deal  of  land  into  his 

1°  a ^a'r  rent.  The  lease  expired  in  1854,  and  it  possession.  I know  one  man  with  fort}'  acres  who 
^ j s>  an  acre-  I hold  that  that  was  all  he  was  tried  to  get  a buyer,  and  it  came  into  the  hands  of 
n itled  to,  because  if  it  was  worth  more  it  was  the  the  Duke.  That  was  divided  into  three  holdings, 

I • f ° ma<^e  ^ S0,  I am  paying  the  full  letting  and  was  given  to  men  who  carried  on  weaving,  but 
whit>my  *an<^-  ®*'e  fa'r  rent  would  be  the  rent  at  that  did  not  last  long,  and  one  of  the  men  has  gone 
list  1 lfc  Was  ^eased — 1 2s.  or  13s.  an  acre.  I have  a away  to  America,  and  it  is  quite  unsaleable  ; that  is 
iere  to  prove  that  it  is  as  much  as  I could  pay,  the  state  of  the  farmers  generally. 
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Ift/n.  1,  188G. 
John  Blacker. 


10,641..  Arid  that  state  of  affairs  is  caused  by  the 
low  price  of  produce  aud  foreign  competition  ? — Yes. 

10.642.  You  mentioned  the  linen  trade.  What  is 
the  effect  of  the  present  state  of  the  linen  trade  on 
the  farmers  of  the  locality  ? — Why,  just  this : the 
weavers  that  we  used  to  have  are  gone  into  the  mills, 
and  the  houses  are  tumbling  down,  and  now  we  have 
not  one  to  assist  us  to  get  the  crop  in.  I had  to  pay 
2s.  to  an  old  woman  for  watching  the  flax  crop. 

10.643.  There  is  a scar-city  of  labour!— Yes;  and 
there  are  some  farmers  with  from  two  to  ten  and 
eleven  acres,  and  the  rent  is  kept  up  upon  them,  and 
that  makes  it  too  liigh.  The  rents  were  fixed  very 
high.  In  some,  cases  the  men  are  able  to  pay  their 
rents  from  trade  without  the  land. 

10.644.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  having  looms  in 
the  houses  that  the  Commissioners  fixed  the  rents  so 
high  1 — I assume  that  it  was  so. 

10.645.  There  is  not  the  same  number  of  looms 
now ? — No ; but  still  there  are  some,  and  they  have 
the  effect  that  I tell  you.  Of  course,  there  is  not  the 
same  number.  If  these  people  had  not  a bit  of  land, 
they  would  be  away  to  the  factory.  It  enables  them 
to  pay  the  rent,  which  otherwise  they  could  not  do. 

10.646.  Mr.  Neligan— In  fact,  they  are  injuring 
you  ? — Yes. 

10.647.  Mr.  Knipe.— What  part  of  the  country  is 
that?— In  the  locality  of.Portadown  and  round  about 
Gilford.  They  are  an  injury  to  us.  The  Duke  of 
Manchester  would  not  allow  that  unfortunate  tenant 
to  whom  I have  referred  to  divide  the  place.  He  left 
him  in  a very  bad  way  with  his  family.  He  might 
have  realized  something  to  pay  his  debts,  but  he 
would  not  let  him. 

10.648.  Do  you  know  that  the  looms  have  dis- 
appeared?—'Yes,  from  the  cottier  tenants,  but  any 
who  have  a little  holding  are  keeping  to  them. 

10.649.  In  that  part  you  speak  of  ?— Yes,  and  that 
is  what  binds  them  to  it. 

10.650.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  state  that  the 
tillage  of  the  land  won’t  pay  expenses.  Is  the  land 
itself  losing  its  quality  ?— The  way  we  try  to  culti- 
vate it  is  that  we  try  to  improve  it.  I find  it  is 
becoming  very  bad,  but  worse  in  cultivation.  It  is 
my  whole  desire  to  be  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

10.651.  You  expect  it  will  improve  it  by  going 
into  pasture  ? — It  will  never  recover ; I think  it  is 
drained. 

10.652.  You  are  reducing  its  quality  at  present  ? 
— No. 

10.653.  You  say  you  laid  it  down  because  you 
found  it  would  not  answer  tillage  ? — Yes. 

10.654.  And  you  wish  to  recover  it  in  pasture  ? — 
Yes. 

10.655.  Do  you  find  that  it  does  so  ? — I find  that 
cattle  is  more  profitable  than  tillage. 

10.656.  Would  you  lay  it  all  out  in  grass  ? — I must 
try  to  do  so. 

10.657.  You  would  grow  hay  for  the  winter 
feeding  ?— Yes,  and  turnips,  and  then  lay  it  down 
again. 

10.658.  Of  course  you  would  always  have  a little 
turnips  and  com  ? — Yes. 

10.659.  You  are  reducing  your  tillage  very  con- 
siderably ? — Yes ; I must  reduce  it,  because  cropping 
won’t  pay  the  expenses. 

10.660.  You  know  the  country  a good  while  now. 


What  is  your  experience  of  the  condition  of  the  agri- 
cultural labourer  ? — I think  they  are  a great  deal 
better  off. 

10.661.  You  say  that  they  are  better  paid?— Yes 
and  food  and  clothing  is  cheaper. 

10.662.  You  spoke  of  the  want  of  labour  just  now  j 
— Yes ; we  must  keep  the  labourer  altogether  now. 
Formerly  it  was  quite  different ; we  could  get  a man 
who  was  weaving  occasionally. 

10.663.  That  class  is  gone  now ; of  course  you 
cannot  do  that  ?■ — Yes. 

10.664.  And  now  you  are  altogether  dependent 
upon  the  regular  labourers  1 — Yes. 

10.665.  And  their  condition  is  improved  ?— The 
labourer’s  condition  is  improved  undoubtedly.  That 
man  that  I have  now  has  money  in  the  bank.  I 
give  him  6s.  a week,  and  his  meat,  and  he  is  better 
off  than  some  of  the  farmers. 

10.666.  The  labourers  are  becoming  better  off  than 
some  of  their  masters  ? — A great  deal ; and  they  get 
everything  so  cheap, — flour  and  everything,— and 
they  can  buy  beef.  They  are  better  off  than  the 
farmers. 

10.667.  If  the  farmers  gave  up  their  farms,  would 
the  labourers  take  them,  do  you  think  ? Yes ; this 
very  man  that  I speak  of  is  looking  out  for  a farm. 

10.668.  He  wanted  to  buy  a tenant’s  interest?— 
Yes. 

10.669.  Was  the  Duke  of  Manchester  selling  the 
tenant’s  interest  ? — He  took  it  for  his  arrears,  and 
he  was  selling  it,  and  wanted  to  bring  in  another 
tenant. 

10.670.  When  this  man  offered  for  it? — \res. 

10.671.  Then  the  tenants  of  this  neighbourhood 
hold  this  fact  before  them,  that  if  they  give  up  the 
farms  there  are  other  people  who  will  take  theml- 
Yes ; between  the  debts  and  arrears,  these  places  will 
fall  from  us,  and  other  people  will  take  them. 

10.672.  Is  there  still  a valuable  tenant  right ?— 
Not  . on  the  present  rents  ; there  is  none  at  all. 

10.673.  If  you  wish  to  sell  the  tenant  right,  can 
you  sell  it  ? — I could  not  since  the  Land  Act  oi 
1881  passed.  I was  in  the  bank  with  reference  to 
the  money  lent.  A man  got  behind  in  rent,  and  the 
landlord  brought  an  ejectment,  and  I had  to  go  and 
take  the  farm  up  and  get  £105  and  pay"  the  rent. 
He  was  £210  in  debt,  and  there  were  only  34 
English  acres.  I put  the  farm  up  for  sale,  but  I 
could  not  get  any  offer.  There  is  that  great  debt, 
and  I cannot  get  the  farm  sold.  I am  paying 
£4,  14s.  a year.  I am  losing  money.  However, 
I must  wait  until  some  better  time  comes. 

10.674.  Mr .Neligan. — Would  6s.  a week  and  his 
meat  be  the  ordinary  cost  of  a labourer  ? — Yes,  6s.  a 
week  and  his  food. 

10.675.  The  President. — What  size  is  an  average 
farm  on  the  Duke  of.  Manchester’s  estate  1— From 
5 to  100  acres — the  average  would  be  40. 

10.676.  The  most  of  them  would  be  40  ?— Yes. 

10.677.  Mr.  Knipe. — Can  you  mention  any  cases 
in  which  the  farms  have  been  offered  for  sale  lately 
to  show  the  price  of  the  tenant  right? — It  is  qn'tc 
unsaleable  at  present.  I know  many  cases  in  which 
it  was  put  up. 

10.678.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  know  your  own  case. 

10.679.  There  were  several  farms  offered  for  sale, 
and  no  bid  was  made. 


Thomas 


Thomas  Keegan,  of  Loughgall,  examined. 


10,6S0.  The  President. — You  are  a farmer? — Yes. 

10,681.  Where  do  youlive?— I live  beside  Loughgall. 

lo’,682.  How  far  is  that  from  here  ?— About  four 
miles  from  here ; I live  between  it  and  Portadown. 

10,683.  Do  you  hold  uuder  a judicial  rent  ?— An 
agreed  rent.  . 

"10,684.  When  was  that  made?  It  was  made  m 
the  year  1884. 

10,685.  Sir  James  Caird,— And  it  was  confirmed 
by  the  court?— I agreed  with  my  landlord.  I have 


two  farms,  and  I offered  him  a rent,  and  he  declined 
and  I did  not  wish  to  go  into  court,  but  I thought 


king  him  a fair  offer.  He  said  he  could  not 
t,  and  I thought  I would  give  him  a wlme 


was  maki  ^ 

accept  it,  and  I thought  I would  give  h 

decide.  He  offered  to  divide,  aud  I would  ^ 
advance  a shilling,  and  he  came  round  to  it,  and  g» 
it  to  me  at  what  I said.  , 

10,686.  The  President.— You  thought  that 
fair  then  ? — Yes;  and  the  same  with  regard  to  ano 
farm  which  I had. 
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10  687.  I»  the  last  two  years  tlie  prices  have  fallen 
low  that  you  found  it  not  easy  to  pay  the  rent ! — 
I believe  it  is  worse  now  to  pay  the  present  rent  than 
it  was  before  to  pay  the  old  rent. 

10  688.  Have  you  any  wish  to  purchase  ? — I 

"To  689.  At  how  many  years  ? — The  number  of 
vears  would  depend  upon  the  rent.  My  rent  I con- 
sider a rack-rent. 

10  690.  You  see  it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  the 
rent  every  two  or  three  years?— I see  that. 

10  691.  At  the  present  time  the  rents  are  fixed  for 
fifteen  years? — The  judicial  rents  from  first  to  last 
vere  too  high. 

10  692.  Even  at  the  time  they  were  fixed  ? — Yes. 

10  693.  With  the  fall  in  prices  since  it  is  worse? — 

Yes.  , , 

10,694.  Sir  James  Caird, — Tut  in  your  case  you 
fixed  your  own  rent  ? — Yes. 

10  695.  And  yet  you  say  at  the  time  it  was  too 
high?— Iam  not  speaking  of  my  own  case.  I am 
speaking  generally. 

10.696.  The  President. — Were  most  of  the  rents 
that  were  fixed  by  the  court  higher  than  yours  ? — I 
believe  I would  have  got  it  perhaps. less  by  going  to 
the  court,  but  there  was  a peculiar  circumstance  con- 
nected with  my  case.  Mr.  Cope,  my  landlord, 
treated  me  with  great  kindness,  and  in  a very  bad 
year  he  would  give  a reduction  ; I never  asked  one, 
but  be  would  give  liberal  reductions,  and  I believe  I 
had  always  the  farm  at  a fair  rent ; and  I believe  I 
was  bound  in  gratitude  to  give  him  the  very 
outside  rent. 

10.697.  Did  he  give  you  any  abatement  this  year  ? 
—Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

10.698.  But  he  is  a good  landlord  ? — I would  call 
Mr  Winder  a first-class  agent. 

10.699.  He  would  not  be  too  hard  upon  you  1 — He 
would  give  any  time  to  pay.  I know  a great  deal 
about  him,  and  he  was  heretofore  all  that  an  agent 
should  be.  I believe  the  judicial  rents  were  put  on 
too  high  a scale. 

10.700.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  with 
regard  to  purchase  ? — I do  not  see  any  other  solution 
for  the  question  except  that  of  purchase.  I do  not 
see  that  we  can  work  in  this  way  any  longer,  having 
a sleeping  partner  and  a working  partner ; and  the 
working  partner  losing  all  the  money. 

10.701.  Would  your  landlord  be  willing  to  sell  ? — 
before  I made  the  settlement  he  made  an  offer  to  me. 
He  said  he  would  take  so  much,  and  I would  not 
agree.  He  offered  it  to  me  for  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase. 

10.702.  'What  is  about  the  rent  per  acre  ? — 24s.  Cd. 

10.703.  I suppose  the  landlord  would  be  willing  to 
sell,  and  the  tenants  to  buy,  but  for  the  difficulty  of 
pranging  the  price  ?— The  tenants  have  no  confidence 
m the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  the  fact  that  the 
parties  who  bought  from  the  Church  got  on  so  badly 
remains  in  their  memory.  They  think  it  would  be 
carried  out  on  much  about  the  same  lines. 

' 10,704.  The  Purchase  Act,  you  know,  gives  much 
“ore  liberal  terms  1 — Yes ; but  the  circumstances  are 
different  now  from  what  they  were  then. 

10,(05.  Still,  the  example  of  the  people  who  bought 
j“der  the  Church  Act  has  prevented  the  people  from 
now,  you  say  ? — I believe  so. 

10,706.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Under  the  Church  Act  the 
purchaser  had  to  find  the  money  himself,  and  now 
“ Government  finds  the  money  ? — They  think  they 
“ kfidly  get  it  low  enough  at  present,  but  they 
onit  ™ ^ere  would  He  a compulsory  price 

mate  ^res^cnt- — You  don’t  go  so  far  as  to 

I 6 Jr®  Purchase  compulsory.? — Well,  I do  not  see 
I puls  ° * so^ut,i°n  f°r  it;  if  it  is  not  made  com- 
I aenrnvi t0  8e^>  ^lerc  never  will  be  any  satisfaction  or 
I lord  f con*'en^  in  fHe  country.  Perhaps  my  land- 
and’h°r  mStance’  woulti  wish  to  sell,  and  I could  buy 
I ave  my  rent  fixed  on  a certain  line,  hut  then 


there  might  be  others  who  would  not  be  satisfied  to  Nov.  l,  1886. 
do  the  same  thing.  In  other  cases  the  landlords  will  Thon^“ 
not  be  so  easily  dealt  with.  Keegan. 

10.708.  Mr.  Xeligan. — Don’t  you  think  the  force  of 
such  an  example  as  that  would  be  that  the  landlord 
would  bring  down  his  rents  ? — 1 believe  that  would 
be  the  result. 

10.709.  The  force  of  moral  pressure  would  compel 
him  ? — Circumstances  would  compel  liim  to  do  so.  Iu 
my  own  case,  I do  not  think  so  much  about  the  Pur- 
chase Bill.  I go  in  for  fair  rents.  I do  not  see  that 
the  landlord  should  lose  all. 

10.710.  The  President. — You  see  a difficulty  in  inter- 
fering with  the  arrangement  made  and  guaranteed  by 
law  two  or  three  years  ago,  that  the  judicial  rent 
should  be  fixed  for  fifteen  years  ? — The  people  believed 
that  they  would  get  fair  rents  ; but  I hold  that  they 
did  not ; they  got  judicial  rents,  but  they  did  not  get 
fair  rents. 

10.711.  They  did  not  get  what  were  fair  rents  even 
at  the  time  ? — No. 

10.712.  Since  then  these  rents  have  become  worse  ? 

— As  far  as  my  experience  went,  I believe  that  the 
courts  were  intimidated. 

10.713.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  intimidated  them  ? 

— The  head  court. 

10.714.  The  President. — Aud  I suppose  the  land- 
lords, on  the  other  hand,  thought  the  rents  were  too 
much  cut  down  ? — Some  of  them  did,  but  I have 
known  cases  of  landlords  reducing  their  rents  since. 

I know  a case  tried  lately,  in  which  the  agent  offerod 
a reduction  more  than  the  Commissioners  gave. 

10.715.  "What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  period 
in  the  future  to  fix  the  rents  for  1 — I would  say  for 
fifteen  years  would  be  short  enough  and  loDg  enough ; 
that  is  what  it  is  now. 

10.716.  The  President. — How  would  you  meet  the 
case  of  a steady  fall  in  the  prices,  year  by  year,  like 
this  ? — If  they  went  down  at  the  same  rate  for  the 
next  five  or  six  years,  I do  not  see  that  any  human 
tribunal  could  fix  the  rents. 

10.717.  Mr.  Xeligan. — It  would  require  the  gift  of 
prophecy  ? — Yes.  The  most  extreme  man  in  1881 
could  not  and  did  not  anticipate  the  fall  that  has 
come  upon  farming  since. 

10.718.  The  President. — Have  you  thought  of  what 
is  called  the  sliding  scale  by  which  the  rent  could  be 
arrived  at,  acecording  to  the  price  of  produce,  taking 
the  period  of  px-ices  for  five  years,  or  three  or  seven, 
as  the  case  might  be. 

10.719.  Sir  James  Caird.  — The  prices  in  each 
year  1 

10.720.  The  President.  — Varying  according  to  the 
price  of  produce  ? — If  that  could  be  arrived  at  in  a 
simple  mode  it  would  he  the  proper  thing ; hut  it  is 
so  much  expense  upon  poor  tenants  getting  judicial 
rents  fixed,  that  they  are  sick  of  the  thing  altogether. 

It  is  enormous  inconvenience  and  trouble  coming  here 
to  the  court-house  and  standing  in  the  court  day 
after  day,  and  waiting  till  the  case  comes  on.  I know 
of  cases  tried  three  years  ago,  and  I see  that  they  are 
not  decided  yet. 

10.721.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  Pi'esident  means  a 
self-acting  thing,  such  as  would  not  require  that  the 
tenant  should  go  into  court  at  all. 

10.722.  The  President. — What  I mean  is  an  arrange- 
ment by  which  the  rent  should  be  paid  according  to 
the  price  of  produce,  during,  say,  the  last  five  years, 
and  when  the  rate  was  once  fixed,  it  would  be  decided, 
according  to  the  price  of  produce,  what  it  should  lie 
in  future  years  ? — There  might  be  some  considerations 
which  would  not  cause  it  to  be  altogether  satisfactoiy. 

10.723.  Mr.  Xeligan. — There  might  possibly  be  a 
rise  in  prices,  and  a rise  in  rent  would  follow  that, 
once  the  rate  was  fixed. 

10.724.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  your  objection  to 
it? 

10.725.  Witness. — No ; it  is  not  my  objection. 

10.726.  What  is  your  objection,  then? — I do  not 
say  tliat  I object  to  it  at  all. 
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10.727.  The  President.  — You  have  not  thought 
about  it  ? — Well,  yes ; I have  thought  a little  about 
it.  Most  farmers  like  to  know  for  a certainty  what 
then-  rents  will  be.  People  place  great  value  upon 
the  security,  and  when  the  time  improved,  the  rent 
was  always  increased. 

10.728.  Has  tenant  right  been  sold  here  lately  1 — 

I think  it  is  not  saleable  at  all.  I know  a farm  which 
was  bought  at  £20  an  acre,  and  there  was  any  amount 
of  competition,  and  it  has  been  sold  lately  at  £12  ; 
and  the  person  that  told  me  thought  he  should  have 
got  it  for  less — I think  he  regrets  his  bargain.  I 
think  that  tenant  right  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

10.729.  You  do  not  think  it  will  come  back  again 
to  the  same  price  ? — No. 

10.730.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  price,  of  course, 
must  depend  upon  the  demand  ? — Yes. 

10.731.  And  you  say  that  that  demand  has  practi- 
cally ceased  now  ? — Yes. 

10.732.  But  things  are  looking  better  again,  and 
they  might  improve  ? — Yes. 

10.733.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  not  be  a thing  of 
the  past  ?— I do  not  see  any  prospect  of  prices  getting 
up  to  the  necessary  extent  with  foreign  grain  coming 
in,  and,  with  the  introduction  of  telegraph  wires,  rail- 
ways, and  increased  means  of  communication,  the 
markets  of  the  world  are  being  equalized. 

10.734.  The  President. — Have  you  got  any  lease- 
holders in  your  locality  ? — Yes. 

10.735.  Are  they  higher  rented  than  the  tenants 
who  have  judicial  leases  ? — Yes  ; there  is  a neighbour 
of  mine  who  had  a farm  which  he  took  some  years 
ago,  and  he  improved  it  greatly,  and  when  he  found 
himself  so  well  fixed  his  rent  was  raised  from  25s.  to 
45s. 

10.736.  When  was  that  ? — He  brought  it  before 
the  sub-commission  at  Belfast  at  the  first  sitting,  and 
thought  to  get  the  lease  broken. 

10.737.  Did  he  ? — No ; he  had  a public-house  and 
a grocery  place,  and  was  doing  a splendid  trade, 
and  he  had  planted  10  acres  of  orchards  in  tin; 
belief  that  he  should  get  a lease.  He  died,  and  it 
came  into  the  hands  of  his  friends,  and  they  were 
threatened  to  be  evicted.  The}-  applied  for  a lease, 
and  that  was  what  brought  them  into  court. 

10.738.  How  much  do  you  say  the  rent  was  raised 
to  ? — Originally  it  was  20s. 

10.739.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Is  that  an  agricultural  hold- 
ing 1 — It  is. 

10.740.  You  say  that  that  man  should  be  allowed  to 
go  into  court  as  an  agricultural  tenant  ? — Yes  ; the 
fact  of  a man  having  a lease  does  not  enable  him 
to  grow  a better  crop  or  to  get  any  better  price 
than  the  man  who  has  not. 

10.741.  You  think  that  the  leaseholders  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  under  the  Act  of  1881 ? — 

10.742.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  for  their 
being  placed  in  a different  position  from  the  other 
tenants  1 — I do  not ; it  is  nothing  more  than  an  ordi- 
nary contract. 

10.743.  There  is  no  difference  really  between  the 
one  case  and  the  other  ? — I think  not. 

10.744.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  were  speaking  of  the 
Commissioners  being  deterred  from  fixing  the  rents 
in  the  way  that  they  ought  to  do  ? — Do  you  mean  the 
Sub-Commissioners  1 

10.745.  Y'cs  ? — I did. 

10.746.  Was  that  by  reason  of  the  combination 
of  landlords  or  what? — I think  that  the  landlords’ 
interest  was  working  very  hard  to  get  the  Com- 
missioners removed,  when  they  thought  they  were 
giving  too  great  reductions.  They  blamed  them 
for  that. 

10.747.  Are  you  able  to  state  whether  there  were 
offers  made  to  have  some  of  the  Sub-Commissioners 
removed  ? — I heard  it,  and  I believe  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  parties  were  removed  or  changed  to  other 
places. 

10.748.  Was  there  afterwards  an  association  got  up 


by  the  landlords  to  work  against  the  Act?— Yes- 
that  is  a well-established  fact. 

10.749.  Is  it  that  to  which  you  refer? — Yes;  that 
was  a clear  case.  I have  it  from  some  of  the  Core' 
missioners,  who  told  me  themselves  that  they  did  not 
believe  that  the  judicial  rents  were  fair.  There  were 
some  farms  upon  which  I was  myself,  and  I spoke  to 
them  with  reference  to  them,  and  said  that  they 
put  too  much  upon  the  farms,  and  that  they  ought 
not  to  put  more  than  the  value  upon  the  lands. 
The  answer  that  was  made  was  that  they  did  as 
much  as  they  dare,  that,  if  they  reduced  them  any 
more,  the  landlords  were  appealing  and  putting  the 
tenants  to  great  costs,  and  so  on. 

10.750.  And  at  that  time,  at  the  request  of  the 
landlords,  were  court  valuers  appointed  1 — Y'es. 

10.751.  And  the  tenants  found  that  the  court 
valuers  were  not  favourable  to  them? — They  had 
no  confidence  in  them  at  all.  They  kept  many  from 
going  into  the  courts  who  otherwise  would  have 
gone. 

10.752.  There  was  a deputation  appointed  by  this 
locality  to  wait  upon  the  LordrLieutenant  asking 
him  to  remedy  this  state  of  things  ? — Yes. 

10.753.  Was  there  any  remedy  ? — Yes.  I believe 
there  was  something  resulted  from  it. 

10.754.  Does  that  bear  you  out  in  saying  the 
rents  up  to  a certain  date  were  too  high  ?— Yes; 
the  first  decisions  were  all  above  the  poor-law 
valuation. 

10.755.  You  valued  land,  I believe,  and  gave 
evidence  before  the  Sub-Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

10.756.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  landlords  as 
a rule  appealed  in  almost  every  case  here  ?— Yes ; it 
was  the  general  thing. 

10.757.  Do  you  think  that  the  Sub-Commissioners 
were  afraid  ? — Yes ; three  or  four  of  them  told  me 
that  they  did  not  believe  that  the  judicial  rents 
they  were  putting  upon  the  land  were  fair  rents, 
but  they  could  not  help  it. 

10.758.  There  are  hopes  entertained  that  the 
prices  of  produce  would  improve.  What,  may  I 
ask,  is  your  idea  about  the  prospects  of  the  future 
— will  prices  get  up  again  ? — I do  not  think  so. 
My  belief  is  that  they  won’t,  from  all  I can  gather 
from  various  sources,  and  from  conversations  with 
people.  They  say  that  the  Americans  can  send  in 
any  amount  of  grain,  and  we  are  so  badly  handicapped 
in  the  race  that  we  cannot  possibly  succeed. 

10.759.  You  know,  of  course,  a great  deal  about 
the  farmers  in  the  locality ; will  you  be  kind  enough 
to  tell  us  what  is  their  present  state  ? — I should 
say  they  are  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  I do  not 
know  one  man  out  of  twenty  that  is  clear. 

10.760.  Do  you  know  some  men  who  had  money 
saved  that  have  had  to  draw  upon  it  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  rule ; men  who  had  money  four  years 
ago  got  through  it.  I know  lots  of  cases  like 
that,  and  it  was  simply  impossible  that  it  could  w 
otherwise. 

10.761.  The  President— If  there  was  any  sale  o 
tenant  right,  I suppose  a good  many  people  would 
sell  ? — Yes,  but  they  cannot  get  any  price  at  ad 
now. 

10.762.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  if  there  is a- 
relief  that  they  will  be  able  to  cultivate  the  land  - 
They  are  not  able  to  do  it  at  present. 

10.763.  Is  the  land  not  as  well  cultivated  now » 

it  was  formerly  ? — The  cost  of  labour  is  so  high-  ■ 
is  as  much  again  as  it  used  to  be.  We  pay  twice 
much  for  men  now.  It  used  to  be  6d.  a day  and 
meat,  and  now  you  pay  double  that  for  a go®00^ 
Labour  is  scarce,  and  people  are  going  away 
America.  _ . , ,i  , 

10.764.  What  effect  upon  the  condition  o 
people  did  the  existence  of  the  looms  in  their  |°  - 
produce  ? — The  linen  trade  was  a grand  trade  m ■ 
part  of  the  country,  and  all  round  about  the  coi 
that  Mr.  Blacker  spoke  about.  Men  from  " 
acres  down  paid  the  rent  with  their  looms. 
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10  765.  Mr .Neligan. — How  long  is  it  since  these 
looms  have  been  disappearing  ? — Twenty  years. 

10  766.  They  could  not  stand  the  competition 
against  machinery  ?— Just  so  ; as  mills  were  erected 
they  commenced  to  fall  away,  and  the  trade  left 
them.  I know  people  who  formerly  did  not  look  at 
all  to  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  rent. 
It  was  as  easy  to  get  the  rent  as  possible  through  the 
wearing. 

10  767.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  at  that  time  the  tenants’ 
daughters  and  the  young  meD,  portion  of  the  time, 
laboured  in  the  fields  ? — Yes  ; if  they  went  out  from 
the  houses  where  they  were  working  at  the  looms 
into  the  fields,  it  was  only  recreation  for  them  to  go 
into  the  fields. 

10  768.  With  reference  to  the  Purchase  Act,  would 
there,  do  you  think,  be  a general  desire  to  buy  and 
to  give  a fair  price  to  the  landlords  ? — I think  there 
would  be  : I think  it  would  be  the  desire  of  every 
man  to  become  the  owner  of  his  farm. 

10.769.  And  do  you  think  that  that  would  have  a 
good  effect  upon  the  condition  of  the  country  ? — Yes  ; 
it  would  do  the  farmer  good  ; it  would  give  him  an 
interest  in  the  country. 

10.770.  And  do  you  believe  that  he  would  employ 
more  labour  and  cultivate  his  farm  better  than  he 
does  at  present  ? — Yes ; it  would  have  the  very 
natural  effect  of  stimulating  him  to  improve  the 
place  as  much  as  ever  he  could. 

10.771.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  the  landlord 
and  tenant  coming  to  terms  with  regard  to  the  price  ? 
—Not  in  the  immediate  future. 

10.772.  Would  you  think  that  a Court  could  be 
established  to  interfere  fairly  between  them? — I 
believe  there  could. 

10.773.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  make  the  one  buy  and 
the  other  sell  1 — I think  the  first  thing  we  should 
start  with  is  compulsory  sale.  It  should  be  made 
compulsory  wherever  the  man  does  not  occupy  the 
land  himself.  The  tenants  ought  to  be  the  owners 
on  fair  terms. 

10.774.  You  thought  the  Sub-Commissioners  fixed 
the  rents  too  high  owing  to  the  fact  of  their  being 
intimidated  by  the  head  Commission  ? — Yes. 

10.775.  And  from  the  fact  that  they  were  afraid 
of  being  dismissed  from  their  situations  ? — Yes. 

10.776.  I suppose  you  know  that  the  county 
court  judges  were  fixing  rents  1 — Yes. 

10.777.  And  you  were  aware  that  the  county  court 
judges  could  not  be  dismissed  ? — Yes. 

10.778.  That  they  could  hold  their  situations  in 
spite  of  any  one  ? — Yes. 

10.779.  Have  you  considered  the  rents  that  they 
fixed,  as  compared  with  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Sub- 
Commission — have  you  taken  the  results  of  these  ?— 
I have  not. 


10.780.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  find  that  they  Jr«».  l,  isw. 
ran  very  much  side  by  side  ? — The  whole  thing  ran  Thon^~ 

in  the  same  groove.  Keejan. 

10.781.  But  intimidation  did  not  apply  to  these? 

— Just  in  this  way — that  the  barrister,  of  course, 
wished  to  go  as  near  them  as  he  could. 

10.782.  He  looked  upon  the  Sub-Commission  as  a 
model ; at  all  events,  that  was  a tribunal  appointed 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  failed  to  give 
satisfaction  ? — That  is  the  Land  Court  ? 

10.783.  Yes. — It  did  fail. 

10.784.  Then  would  this  other  court  that  has 
been  mentioned,  do  you  think,  give  satisfaction  ? — I 
should  say  it  ought. 

1,0,785.  Supposing  that  the  tenant  was  dissatisfied 
with  the  result,  how  would  you  compel  him  to  buy 
if  he  was  not  satisfied  ? — It  is  a hard  case. 

10.786.  Then  how  could  you  fix  it  ? if  a man  said, 

I won’t  buy,  what  would  you  do  ? — Well,  I must 
say  it  is  a most  difficult  thing  to  decide. 

10.787.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  the  event  of  75  per  cent, 
of  the  tenants  being  willing  to  buy,  would  you  compel 
the  landlord  to  sell  ? 

10.788.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  it  would  be  rather  a 
one-sided  operation  ? — I would  say  so. 

10.789.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  the  same 
amount  of  credit  given  to  the  farmers  now  in  the 
country,  by  the  banks,  as  there  used  to  be  ? — I think 
not. 

10.790.  Has  that  state  of  affairs  in  any  degree 
rendered  their  condition  less  favourable? — Of  course 
it  has:  it  gives  them  no  opportunity  of  getting 
money.  I do  not  think  that  the  banks  would 
advance  money  to  a farmer. 

10.791.  Has  that  had  anything  to  do,  do  you  think, 
with  the  price  offered  for  the  tenant  right  now? — I 
should  say  so.  I know  people  who  would  have 
bought  the  land  if  they  could  have  got  the  money 
in  that  way. 

10.792.  You  say  that  they  could  not  get  it  now? 

— That  is  my  opinion — my  opinion  is  that  they  could 
not. 

10.793.  Upon  the  security  of  the  tenant  right? — 

I think  not;  the  local  banks  have  withdrawn  that 
sort  of  assistance.  They  will  only  give  it  to  a very 
few  people. 

1Q,794.  I believe  you  said  that  in  consequence  of 
the  tenants  becoming  poorer  the  land  was  not  so  well 
cultivated? — The  poor  tenant  cannot  cultivate  the 
land  so  well. 

10,795.  And  the  soil  is  weakened  in  consequence 
of  this? — The  producing  power  of  it  is  certainly 
weakened.  There  are  some  farmers  who  try  to  do 
their  best,  but  they  find  that  they  cannot  produce  the 
crops  that  they  used  to  do.  I am  an  average  farmer 
myself,  and  I cannot  produce  half  of  the  crops. 


James  Hobson,  of  Kilmore,  examined. 


10.796.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer, 
Mr.  Hobson  ?— Yes. 

10.797.  Where  do  you  live  ? — Kilmore,  about  five 
■riles  from  here. 

^ou  ^ave  k*een  listening  to  what  has  been 
said  by  these  other  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

10,799.  Do  you  agree  with  them? — Yes. 

^0U  *kink  they  are  right  ? — Yes. 

10.801.  You  think  on  the  whole  the  judicial  rents 
''ere  fair  when  they  were  fixed? — Yes;  some  were 
■air,  and  some  were  rather  high. 

10.802.  And  that  owing  to  the  fall  in  the  prices 
produce  since  then,  it  is  very  difficult  now  to  pay 
es®|  rents  1 — Yes ; a great  many  won’t,  and  cannot 


anree  lb  at  there  is  a very  bad  sale  f 
tenant  right  ? — Yes. 

Now,  with  regard  to  purchase,  what  i 
■ dJ;  a )0Ut  tt^ — I think  that  most  of  the  tenan 
m?rv-0U?  40  Pur°base  their  farms  at  a fair  price. 

’ 05.  I suppose  the  landlord  would  be  willii 


to  sell  at  a good  price? — Yes;  most  of  them  stand  James  Hobson, 
out  for  too  large  a price. 

10.806.  The  difficulty  would  be,  of  course,  to 
arrange  the  price  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

10.807.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  be  willing 
to  leave  the  price  in  the  hands  of  the  Commissioners 
of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — I think  not. 

10.808.  They  would  be  afraid  that  they  would  put 
too  high  a price? — Well,  I think  the  Government 
might  appoint  independent  men. 

10.809.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsory  purchase  ? 

—Yes. 

10.810.  How  would  you  arrange  about  the  price? 

— I am  just  considering  that  point.  I think  it  would 
all  depend  upon  what  the  rent  was.  If  the  rent  was 
a fair  rent  I think  the  tenant  would  agree  at  once  to 
purchase,  but  the  present  rents  must  be  reduced 
before  the  tenants  agree  to  purchase ; that  is  my 
experience,  and  I have  been  talking  to  a good  many 
farmers  about  it. 

2 U 
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10.811.  When  that  was  clone,  how  would  you  fix 
upon  a number  of  years  ? — It  would  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  the  rent. 

10.812.  If  you  wanted  one  thing  and  the  landlord 
another,  how  would  you  have  it  decided?— If  the 
tenant  wanted  what  was  fair  he  should  get  it,' and  if 
he  wanted  what  was  unfair  he  should  meet  the  land- 
lord ; that  is  the  only  way  to  meet  the  difficulty. 

10.813.  Would  you  have  it  on  hard-and-fast  lines, 
or  would  you  give  discretion  to  the  Commissioners  ? 

1 would  give  discretion  to  the  Commissioners. 

10.814.  Sir  James  Caird.— I think  you  hardly 
observe  the  force  of  the  President’s  question.  You 
said  it  should  be  compulsory ; well,  if  it  were  com- 
pulsory, both  parties  would  have  to  submit  to,  the 
decision  of  whoever  was  appointed  ? — Certainly. 

10.815.  The  President.— And  you  don’t  trust  the 
Commissioners  sufficiently  to  allow  them  to  do  that  ? 

Yes  ; if  both  parties  were  satisfied  to  leave  it 

to  arbitration,  then  we  ought  to  abide  by  that 
decision. 

10.816.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  compulsion  would 
oblige  them  to  abide  by  it? — I have  no  doubt  but  the 
court  would  do  it  fairly. 

10.817.  The  President. — You  would  give  whatever 
they  said  was  right  ? — Yes. 

10.818.  Do  you  know  any  leaseholders  ?— I know 
some  ; I am  a leaseholder  myself. 

10.819.  Is  your  rent  higher  than  the  judicial  rent 
would  be  ?— Double— I think  double. 

10.820.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  you  should 
pay  more  rent  than  under  a judicial  lease  ? — I do 
not.  I am  now  agreeing  with  the  landlord  about 
purchasing,  and  I am  waiting  an  answer  from  the 
Government  as  to  whether  they  think  the  security 
of  the  farm  is  good  enough.  I have  purchased  23 
acres  at  £1000,  which  you  would  think  too  high, 
but  I had  it  at  £2,  10s.  an  acre,  and  I availed  myself 
of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

10.821.  Twenty-three  acres  for  £1000? — Yes. 

10.822.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  that  is  exclusive 
of  any  tenant  right  you  have  ? — Yes. 

10.823.  That  is  for  the  landlord’s  interest? — Yes. 

10.824.  The  President. — You  were  giving  £43  an 
acre  ? — Yes  ; it  is  undoubtedly  very  good  land. 

10.825.  That  is  a great  price.  How  far  have  the 
negotiations  gone?  have  they  gone  far  enough  to 
show  you  how  the  Purchase  Act  works  ? — Yes. 

10.826.  Is  there  anything  you  can  suggest  with 
regard  to  the  purchase  which  you  think  would  make 
it  work  better  than  it  does  at  present  ? — No ; the 
only  thing  I have  to  say  is  this  : the  parties  are  not 
willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  because  they  cannot 
come  to  terms  with  the  landlord.  The  landlord  has 
been  looking  for  a price  that  the  tenants  cannot  pay  ; 
although  I know  I paid  quite  too  high,  it  was  to  get 
immediate  relief. 

10.827.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  sell  if 
they  got  their  own  price  ? — I do. 

10.828.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  aware  that  that 
is  seventeen  and  a half  years’  purchase  on  your  present 
rent  ? — Yes. 

10,829..  Do  you  consider  the  present  rent  a fair 
rent  ? — I do  not  consider  it  that. 

10.830.  Then  it  is  because  the  land  is  of  such 
high  quality  that  you  are  willing  to  give  so  large  a 
price  ? — It  is  not  exactly  that,  but  to  get  relief ; the 
land  is  good,  but  that  was  not  the  only  ground — you 
see  it  reduced  the  rent. 

10.831.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  reduced  it  by  30  per 
cent  ? — What  I wanted  was  to  get  immediate  relief. 

10.832.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  you  give  any  purchase 
for  this  land  when  you  got  it  ? — I did  not. 

10.833.  And  in  consequence  of  your  having  given 
no  tenant  right  the  rent  was  more  ? — Yes ; and  I 
took  it  in  very  good  times,  when  crops  were  double 


10.835.  Is  that  particular  spot  called  the  “honey 
pot”  of  Ireland? — Yes. 

10.836.  Would  that  imply  that  it  is  amongst  the 
best  land  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

10.837.  Is  this  particular  farm  close  to  your  own 
residence  ? — Yes. 

10.838.  Beside  where  your  predecessors  lived?— 
Yes. 

10.839.  Did  you  make  all  the  improvements  there  ? 
—Yes. 

10.840.  And  you  found  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage to  get  a little  additional  land  ?— Yes. 

10.841.  Consequently  you  took  this  farm  at  a very 
high  rent  ?— At  a very  high  rent.  It  was  an  accom- 
modation. If  it  was  a mile  from  me  I would  not 
have  thought  of  taking  it  at  that  price. 

10.842.  Speaking  of  the  tenants  in  your  locality,  is 
there  a desire  on  their  part  to  become  the  owners  of 
their  own  land  ? — Yes ; every  tenant  that  I have 
spoken  to  says  that.  They  say  that  if  they  could 
purchase  at  what  the  land  is  really  worth  they  would 
do  so.  They  do  not  want  to  take  anything  from  the 
landlord. 

10.843.  But  I think  you  said  to  his  lordship  you 
would  leave  it  to  a tribunal  to  say  what  the  fair 
price  should  be  as  between  landlord  and  tenant?— I 
think  that  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty. 

10.844.  The  President. — At  first  you  said  not?— 1 
thought  you  spoke  of  the  old  Commissioners. 

10.845.  Of  the  Purchase  Commissioners  ?— I did 
not  understand  you. 

10.846.  Mr.  Knipe.— Is  that  the  general  feeling  in 
your  locality  ? — Yes. 

10.847.  And  they  would  be  satisfied  to  leave  it  to 
a court? — Subject  to  what  I call  having  a fair 
rent  fixed.  Some  of  them  are  rack-rented,  and  they 
would  not  buy  upon  that.  I think  you  understand 
what  I mean  ? 

10.848.  Yes.  Would  they  buy  upon  the  judicial 
rents  at  the  present  time  ?— I think  not  j some  might, 
and  some  would  not. 

10.849.  Are  you  aware  that  the  judicial  rents  now 
are  from  7 to  14  per  cent,  lower  than  the  judicial 
rents  that  were  fixed  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883  ? — How 
much  lower,  do  you  say  ? 

10.850.  From  7 to  14  per  cent.  ? — I think  they 
are,  but  at  the  same  time  produce  has  gone  down 
more  than  that  in  the  same  time.  Here  is  a list  1 
took  from  a merchant’s  book — a man  who  buys  m 
every  market.  It  is  a list  showing  the  prices  from 
1881  to  1886  : wheat  in  1881,  9s.  to  9s.  3d. ; in  188., 
from  7s.  4d.  to  8s.  6d. 

10.851.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  that  per  cwt.  ?— Yes. 

10.852.  In  what  market  ?— Portadown ; the  » 
week  in  the  month  of  October.  In  1883,  it  was  from 
6s.  lOd.  to  7s.  6d. ; in  1884,  from  6s.  Id.  to  6s.  84  i 
in  1885,  from  5s.  8d.  to  6s.  5d. ; and  in  the  preset 
year,  from  4s.  6d.  to  6s.  Oats  in  1881,  from  6s.  ■ 
to  6s.  lOd. ; in  1882,  from  6s.  Id.  to  6s.  4d. ; in 
from  5s.  9d.  to  6s.  Id.;  in  1884,  from  5s.  id-  » 
5s.  9d. ; in  1885,  from  5s.  to  5s.  3d. ; in  l88®-."01" 
4s.  6d.  to  5s.  2d.  Then  I have  grass-seed,  whicn  i 

local  product.  It  is  produced  in  Tyrone,  Armag  , 


the 


follows in  1881,  from  20s.  to  24s.  9d.  per  C"J- 
in  1882,  from  14s.  to  18s.  6d. ; in  1883,  from  11  s.ea. 
to  15s. ; in  1884,  from  8s.  to  12s.  6d. ; in  188o,  W® 
8s.  to  10s. ; and  in  1886,  from  8s.  to  9s.  6d. 

10.853.  Have  you  ever  looked  at  its  price  in 

year  of  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I have.  . 

10.854.  Mr.  Knipe.— Have  you  any  return  on 
prices  of  stock?— Yes;  these  prices  are  the  pn 
of  ordinary  stock  coming  into  the  market ; J 
not  highly-bred  cattle.  In  1881,  yearling  calves  w « 
from  £6  to  £8  ; one  and  a half  year  olds,  from  - 
to  £10 ; two  year  olds,  from  £11  to  £13 ; thr  ) 
olds,  from  £16  to  £20.  I did  not  take  the  JL 


what  they  are  now.  '■wo,  ,.u,u  , • arel— 

10,834.  What  part  of  the  county  Armagh  is  this  from  that  up  to  1886,  but  in  1886  the  p«  ^ 
in? — Between  Portadown  and  Armagh,  five  miles  yearlings,  £3  to  £4 ; one  and  a half  year 
from  one,  and  four  from  the  other.  £6  to  £8  ; two  year  olds,  from  £7  to  £ j 
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rear  olds  from  £12  to  £15.  The  potato  crop  this 
season  is  a very  bad  crop,  but  it  is  a most  important 
crop  to  the  small  farmer.  I do  not  think  it  will 
average  more  than  two  and  a half  tons  to  the  acre. 

10.855.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  be  the  usual 
crop— what  would  be  the  fair  return  to  the  acre  ? — 1 
think  a fair  return  would  be  five  tons. 

10.856.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  you  ever  hear  of  twelve 
tons  being  the  average? — No;  I heard  of  it  being 
exceptional 

10.857.  You  think  it  would  be  a very  fair  part  of 
Ireland  that  would  produce  that  ? — I have  grown  as 
good  crops  of  potatoes  as  any  man,  and  I have  never 
grown  twelve  tons. 

10.858.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  yours  good  land? — Yes. 

10.859.  Mr.  Robinson. — That  was  Professor  Bald- 
win’s notion. 

10.860.  Mr.  Knipe  (to  witness). — You  have  some 
of  the  best  farmers  in  your  locality  ? — Yes. 

10.861.  The  farmers  as  a rule  are  very  well  off, 
and  have  made  a good  deal  of  improvements  ? — I 
cannot  agree  about  their  being  -well  off  at  present. 

10.862.  But  they  have  made  a good  deal  of  im- 
provements ? — Yes. 

10.863.  I want  to  know  something  about  their 
true  position,  whether  they  have  been  making  money 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years? — They  have  not 
been  making  money,  and  I have  been  losing  money 
myself.  I believe  for  the  last  five  years  I have  lost 
£500. 

10.864.  And  you  have  been  industrious,  I suppose, 
and  have  done  your  best  ? — Yes, I think  so  ; at  any 
rate,  I do  not  know  what  other  people  would  say,  but 
I believe  I have  done  my  best. 

10.865.  What  do  you  attribute  the  fact  of  your 
losing  money  to  ? — The  bad  seasons.  We  have  had 
a large  number  of  wet  seasons,  and  labour  is  dear ; 
the  land  has  not  produced  as  much  as  it  usually  did, 
for  want  of  heat  principally,  I believe.  I labour  as 


well  as  I ever  did,  and  put  as  much  manure  as  ever  Nov.  l,  18S(>. 
on,  and  I cannot  grow  the  same  crops  or  anything  jamjHobson. 
like  it. 

10.866.  Would  your  case  be  a fair  representation 
of  the  farmers  in  your  locality  ? — I think  it  would ; 

I am  sure  it  would.  I think,  if  I am  losing 
money  when  I am  in  no  need  of  capital,  that  others 
must  be  a great  deal  worse  off.  I may  tell  you  that 
I never  made  any  money  by  farming. 

10.867.  You  mean  if  it  had  not  been  for  other 
business  you  had,  you  could  not  pay  the  rent  ? 

— Certainly  not. 

10.868.  Sir  Jams  Caird. — You  mentioned  just  now 
about  bad  seasons,  and  of  labour  being  dear,  and  of 
the  land  not  producing  for  want  of  heat ; you  don’t 
say  anything  about  the  lowness  of  prices,  but  of 
course  you  include  that  as  an  element  ? — Of  course. 

10.869.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  is  the  cause  of  the  low 
prices  according  to  your  idea  ? — The  foreign  competi- 
tion— of  course  we  all  know. that. 

10.870.  Do  you  see  no  prospect  of  prices  becoming 
higher  again  ? — I do  not.  I may  tell  you  as  an 
instance,  that  I know  a merchant  who  got  his  wheat 
from  America  at  Id.  per  bushel  landed  at  Liverpool 
as  ballast. 

10.871.  That  is  very  low  ? — Yes ; it  was  landed  at 
Liverpool. 

10.872.  Id.  at  Liverpool  ? 

10.873.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  one  of  the  cases  in 
which  ships  brought  it  over  as  ballast  ? — Yes. 

10.874.  Sir  Jams  Caird. — I am  not  sure  what  you 
said  about  the  purchase,  at  seventeen  and  a half  years’ 
purchase  and  £2,  10s.  rent.  I think  you  said  you 
would  purchase  at  a fair  rent  reduced  from  the 
present  rent  ? — Yes. 

10.875.  Your  present  rent  is  £2,  10s.  an  acre  ? — 

Yes. 

10.876.  Am  I right  in  saying  that  you  are  paying 
twenty-one  and  a half  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 


Jams  Christopher  Warn,  of  Markethill,  examined. 


10.877.  The  President. — I believe  that  you  are  the 
agent  for  Lord  Gosford’s  estate  ? — I am. 

10.878.  Do  many  of  the  tenants  hold  under  judicial 
rants  ?— -The  greater  part  of  them. 

10.879.  When  were  the  rents  fixed?  — A great 
many  notices  were  served  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act.  I think  they  are  all  nearly 

no"'-  The  greater  part  of  them  were  fixed  in 


10.880.  Were  they  raised  much  or  lowered  much  ? 
-No. 

10.881.  To  what  extent  were  they  altered? — I 
j unk  about  20  per  cent,  was  the  average  amount  of 
, reductions ; it  was  about  that  as  far  as  my  recol- 
ltction  goes. 

Yes°’882  per  cent'  below  the  old  rent? — 


10,883.  Do  you  think  that  they  were  unduly 
offered  ? — I do  unquestionably  swear  they  were.  I 
wiieve  that  the  old  rents  were  fair  rents. 

>884.  Had  they  been  raised  for  some  time 
ffor'TV1'  very  much  about  the,  same  as  they 
eIY  much  about  the  same  as  they  were, 
diffi  ’ b*°  y°u  think  that . the  tenants  have  a 

ti.„  bjJk  noT  'n  Pay'ng  their  rents  in  consequence  of 
w:ii  a.  ln  pnees  ? — I do  not  see  how  they  should.  I 
tl„-  ?"  e y?u  an  idea  of  how  the  arrears  were — I have 
um  +],°m  tlu  band  Commission  Court.  I will  give 
3 u the  arrears  from  1870  to  1885,  which  will  show 
arl ‘at  UP  t0  tha  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the 
non*  twe-practically  nothing.  In  1870  there  were 
the  ’Jb  1S’  on  a wntal  of  £12,343;  in  1871, 
£164  tT  Wer<-  > in  1872,  the  amount  was 
i'iectmPnf,J'°U  W¥‘  1 wib  give  you  the  number  of 
tained  T ,ant*  number  of  decrees  ob- 

in  187a  -.n  1 t le  amount  of  the  arrears  was  £40 ; 
in  1877  5,T£-32;  in  1875>  £23’  in  1876,  £68  : 
’ m 1878,  £131  ; in  1879,  £394;  in 


1880,  £105 ; in  1881,  £1563 ; and  the  ai'rears  in  James 
1885  were  £1570.  Chiistoiiher 

10.886.  Sir  James  Caird. — Why  not  go  on  after  Rnn‘ 
1881  as  before  ? — I did  not  know  whether  this  would 

be  required  at  all;  in  fact,  it  was  by  accident  I 
brought- it.  I have  skipped  from  1881. 

10.887.  And  1885  was  about  the  same  as  1881  ; 
how  much  was  it  in  1S85  ? I think  you  said  £1570  ? 

— I should  state  that  I close  my  rental  at  the  end  of 
April  for  the  previous  November. 

10.888.  The  November  rents  are  paid  in  April  ? — 

Some  half  of  them  might  be. 

10.889.  This  is  a rental  of  £12,343  ? — Yes. 

10.890.  It  was  £12,343,  you  say,  up  to  what  year  ? 

— Up  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

10.891.  Up  to  1881  ? — Yes ; and  the  arrears  that 
I have  given  you,  except  the  last  one,  were  upon  the 
rental  I have  mentioned. 

10.892.  How  much  was  the  rental  afterwards? — 

The  rental  has  been  cut  down  about  10  per  cent. 

10.893.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the 
arrears  that  are  due  now  are  caused  by  any  inability 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay  ? — I am  afraid  in 
many  cases  they  are. 

10.894.  Have  you  given  an  abatement? — Not  on 
the  judicial  rents  since  1881.  I consider  it  a very 
unwise  thing  for  any  landlord  to  do,  because  he  is 
taken  advantage  of  the  very  moment  he  does  it.  The 
fact  of  abatements  having  been  given  was  mentioned 
in  the  Land  Act,  and  I think,  if  the  landlord  gives 
abatements  now,  it  will  be  said  afterwards  that  he 
considered  his  present  rent  was  too  much,  and  that 
fact  will  be  brought  into  argument  when  it  comes  to 
purchase. 

10.895.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  the  giving 
of  abatements  was  quoted  against  you  before  ? — Yes  ; 
in  the  fixing  of  rents  it  was.  I wish  to  put  in  evi- 
dence a statement  with  regard  to  the  way  in  which, 

2 U 2 
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in  one  particular  case,  the  rents  were  fixed.  It  is  a 
list  of  rents  fixed  in  May  1882  by  Mr.  Romney 
Foley’s  Commission.  Mr.  Foley  was  accompanied  by 
Messrs.  Davidson  and  Meek.  Mr.  Davidson  had  said 
that  all  he  wanted  was  the  landlord’s  highest  valua- 
tion, and  the  tenants’  lowest  valuation.  I took  notes 
in  these  cases,  and,  after  simply  splitting  the  differ- 
ence, I conjectured  that  I would  have  the  judicial 
rents  I except  two  cases,  one  in  which  the  landlord 


was  not  taken  into  account,  and  it  makes  a difference. 
I except  that  one,  and  the  case  of  another  tenant 
whose  valuation  I did  not  get.  The  result,  as  you 
will  see  by  the  list,  shows  that  the  tenants’  valuation 
was  £391,  11s.  3d,  and  that  the  landlord’s  valuation 
was  £615  9s.  2d;  the  mean  between  the  two  was 
£503,  10s.  2d,  and  the  judicial  rents  £506,  12s.  6d. 
The  table  which  I have  compiled  shows  the  particulars 
and  the  facts  : — 


Tenants’  Names. 

Tenants’ 

Valuations. 

Mr.  Barton’s 
Valuation. 

Mean  between  1 
Tenants’  and 
Mr.  Barton’s 
Valuations. 

Judicial 

Rent. 

P.  L.  V.  of 

Mary  M'Cullagh, 
Ancrim  Marshall, 
Alexander  Bums,  sen., 
Alexander  Burns,  jun., 
James  Fergus, 

John  Hogg, 

David  Conlon, 

Graham  Allen,  . 
Robert  Allen, 

David  Moffatt, 

George  Coyne, 

John  Sleetli, 

John  M'Keown  . 
Thomas  Scott, 

James  Armstrong, 

Anne  Dougan,  . 

Hugh  Blair, 

Francis  Agnew,  . 
Robert  Marshall, 
Thomas  Carr, 

James  M'Dowell, 

Agnes  Lee,  . 

George  Partcr, 

Hugh  & Thos.  Holmes, 
Patrick  M'Connell, 

£ s.  d. 
24  14  0 
28  19  6 
8 16  0 
10  12  6 

9 5 8 

19  3 1 
12  8 6 

5 16 

17  2 6 

14  12  6 

26  0 3 
3 12  8 
26  0 0 

5 10  0 

20  0 0 

28  10  0 
14  7 4 

36  15  3 

10  2 6 
21  7 0 

9 4 4 

12  8 6 
26  9 1 
9 14  3 

£ 8.  d. 
38  17  9 
36  14  1 

14  3 5 

17  13  11 

17  4 0 

33  8 11 
26  5 8 

11  1 5 

34  0 0 
26  9 7 

35  19  6 
5 0 5 

46  4 2 

36  2 3 

12  16  9 

35  3 11 
41  7 6 

18  10  3 
53  18  1 
12  15  2 
29  6 8 
11  13  9 
17  7 4 
40  12  4 
15  18  7 

31  15  10J 

32  16  94 
11  9 84 
14  3 24 
13  4 10 
26  6 0 

19  7 1 

8 1 54 
25  11  3 

20  11  04 
30  19  104 

4 6 64 

36  2 1 

9 3 44 

27  11  114 
34  18  9 
16  8 94 
45  6 8 

11  8 10 
25  6 10 

10  9 04 
14  17  11 
33  10  84 
12  16  5 

32  *0  'o 
32  0 0 
11  5 0 
14  0 0 
18  12  6 

25  2 0 
17  10  0 

8 0 0 

26  0 0 

23  0 0 
31  10  0 

4 10  0 
39  0 0 
28  10  0 
10  0 0 
27  10  0 

34  15  0 

16  0 0 
45  0 0 

11  5 0 

24  10  0 
10  5 0 
15  10  0 

35  0 0 
13  0 0 

35  10  0 

36  10  0 
14  10  0 

17  0 0 

29  0 0 
25  0 0 
10  10  0 

30  0 0 
28  0 0 
36  0 0 

4 15  0 
49  0 0 
36  0 0 
11  10  0 
33  0 0 
43  15  0 

18  0 0 
59  0 0 

14  15  0 
30  10  0 
13  5 0 
19  0 0 
41  10  0 

15  0 0 

House  belongs 
to  landlord, 
not  included 
in  Mr.  Bar- 

400  16  11 

668  15  5 

516  15  04 

553  14  6 

Deduct  James  Fergus 
and  Thomas  Scott,  . 

9 5 8 

53  6 3 

13  4 10 

47  2 6 

391  11  3 

615  9 2 

503  10  24 

506  12  0 



10  896.  You  consider  that  they  took  the  mean 
between  the  two  and  struck  the  rent  1— Yes,  I believed 
that  that  was  what  was  going  to  be  done.  1 thought 
that  from  the  observation  that  was  made.  1 made 
that  inquiry,  I may  tell  you,  the  results  of  which  you 
have  before  you,  before  the  rents  were  fixed  at  all. 
In  the  case  of  Conlon  there  was  a dispute  of  measure- 
ment. 

10,897.  I see  in  a great  many  cases  they  went  very 
near  that  mean  to  which  you  refer  1— Yes. 

10  898.  Mr.  Neligan.—lt  is  a coincidence  ?— Yes  ; 
and  I asked  Mr.  Davidson  if  he  did  not  do  that  that 
we  would  like  to  know  what  he  did. 

10,899.  The  President.— Do  yon  think  that  some 
of  these  people  who  are  in  arrears  have  a real 
difficulty  in  paying  1 — There  is  no  doubt  about 

th  K),9Q0.  Farming  has  not  been  profitable  for  the 
last  four  or  five  years  1 — I can  supply  to  you  some 
facts  which  I have  taken  from  the  Daily  Express  of 
March  1886,  which  will  show  some  particulars  about 
that.  There  is  a list  of  prices  from  1850  to  1885. 
It  gives  the  basis  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  shows 
what  he  took  into  account.  Lord  Gosford’s  property 
is  reduced  lower  than  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  you  can 
see  the  figures  that  he  values  upon.  The  paper  which 
1 mention  quotes  the  following  from  the  Farmers’ 


Gazette:—' “Mr.  Mulhall’s  history  of  prices,  which  was 
noticed  in  our  issue  of  December  5,  1885,  having 
attracted  considerable  attention,  we  think  the  following 
table  of  prices  in  Ireland  during  the  last  forty-five 
years  will  be  of  special  interest  to  our  readers.  For 
economy  of  space,  and  to  facilitate  reference,  we  have 
given  the  average  prices  of  each  five  years,  from  1850 
to  1884  inclusive.  The  averages,  which  are  taken 
from  the  files  of  the  Farmer^  Gazette  for  the  past  forty 
years,  are  based,  as  regards  grain,  beef,  mutton,  pork, 
and  wool,  also  lambs,  on  the  quotations  of  Dublin 
market,  the  item  butter  on  the  prices  of  ‘firsts, 

‘ seconds,’  and  ‘ thirds’  (but  not  lower  qualities)  in 
the  Cork  market,  and  store  cattle  on  the  reports  of 
the  most  important  country  fairs.  Prices  current  m 
1885  derived  from  the  same  sources  are  added,  and 
also  the  quotations  on  which  the  surveyors  and 
valuers  employed  in  making  the  tenement  valuation 
were  instructed  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  base  then 
estimates.  To  make  the  table  more  useful  to  those 
who  may  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  comparing  the 
present  purchasing  value  of  a working  man’s  earnings 
with  those  of  the  past,  we  have  subjoined  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Mulhall’s  book  already  referred  to,  showing 
the  variation  in  price  during  the  last  thirty  year* ’ ® 
four  imported  articles  in  very  general  use  in  t e 
United  Kingdom.” 
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10  901.  The  prices  were  lower  then  than  now  1 — 
Yes;  I might  refer  to  another  gentleman,  and  the 
way  in  which  he  fixed  his  rents,  but  I should  like  to 
bring  before  you  the  manner  in  which  Mr.  Waters  in 
some  cases  fixed  them.  I have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  that  he  did  what  was  illegal. 

10,902.  Who  is  he?  — He  is  the  county  court 
judge.  I would  have  appealed  in  one  case,  but  for 
the  costs  that  would  have  been  incurred,  and  in 
another  case  I told  the  tenant  to  consult  his  solicitor, 
and  lie  did  it,  and  paid  me  up  to  the  proper  date. 
This  is  a letter  in  the  matter,  which  was  received  : — 


“ Erskinb  Terrace,  Cavan, 
15</t  May  1883. 

“Earl  Gosford  v.  Thomas  Duffy. 

“Dear  Sir, — In  answer  to  yours  of  14th  inst., 
the  judge  stated  in  open  court  that  all  his  orders 
made  at  the  adjourned  Land  Sessions  on  8th  May  and 
following  days  should  bear  date  as  if  made  on  30th 
I March  1883,  as  he  had  adjourned  the  Land  Sessions 
I from  that  date. 

“ In  several  cases  this  order  was  brought  under  his 
I notice,  also  the  clause  of  the  Act  which  you  mention, 
I but  he  stated  that  he  would  not  alter  his  order. — 

II  Faithfully  yours,  “ Kichard  Allen. 

“Limes  C.  Wann,  Esq., 

Gosford  Office,  Markethill.” 


He  heard  the  cases  in  the  month  of  May,  and  dated 
them  in  March  throughout,  making  the  rent  run  from 
the  1st  of  May,  instead  of  the  following  November. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I don’t  think  there  is  any  real  cause 
of  complaint  in  that. 

10.903.  The  President. — Since  the  time  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  the  price  of  labour  is  much  higher  ? — Yes. 

10.904.  It  is  twice  as  much  ? — Yes. 

10,905..  And  the  tenants’  manner  of  living  is  twice 
83  expensive,  and  I believe  there  was  a great  number 
of  looms  formerly  on  this  estate  ? — Not  on  this  estate. 

10.906.  That  did  not  apply  to  Lord  Gosford’s 
property,  then  ?— No. 

10.907.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  price  of  pro- 
duce is  much  lower  than  it  was  four  years  ago,  when 
these  judicial  rents  were  fixed  ? — Not  at  Lord  Gos- 
tora’s.  I don’t  think  there  has  been  a very  sudden 
tall  since.  I believe  that  cattle  had  got  up  to  a 
fictitious  value. 

10.908.  Do  you  think  that  a good  many  of  the 
enante  have  been  unable  to  pay  their  rent  ? — I was  a 
good  deal  amongst  them  during  the  last  year  or  two, 
•u>d  I do  not  see  that  they  should.  It  is  a very 
trange  thing,  when  farming  is  so  bad,  that  they  pay 
S° in  q ^ortbe  tenant  right. 

will  Vi  j .Ybat  is  what  I was  going  to  ask  you  ? — I 

1 band  in  a return  of  these  estates  with  which  I am 

connected. 


^ ^ames  Oaird. — From  what  date  do  y 
uiqi  SgUres  From  1879. 

10  9 o tV^d  a ''fy  bad  year  ?~Yes- 
now  ?llYesihe  IresulenL—And  you  bring  it  up 


10.913.  Sir  James  Caird. — 1879  was  a year  in  tfov.  1, 1886. 

which  the  tenant  right  would  not  sell  very  well  ? — I james 
have  only  one  in  that  year,  which  was  sold  at  £15  an  Christopher 
acre.  Wann. 

10.914.  The  President. — Have  you  got  the  average 
price  ? — No. 

10.915.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  were  sold  in 
1880  ? — I only  see  one  here  for  £14 ; there  is  one 
here  which  is  only  a transfer,  and  should  not  be 
counted.  The  last,  I see,  is  £5,  15s. 

10.916.  In  what  year  was  that  ? — That  is  in  1885. 

10.917.  How  many  sales  were  there  in  1885  ? — 

You  may  say  eleven.  The  highest  was  £25,  4s. 

10.918.  What  year  was  that  in  ? — In  the  year  you 
have  mentioned — 1885. 

10.919.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  that 
be  1— It  is  a small  farm  of  4 acres  3 roods  29  poles, 
at  £4,  5s.  9d. 

10.920.  That  £25,  4s.  was  for  the  tenant  right  per 
acre  ? — Yes. 

10.921.  The  President. — And  the  rent  was  about 
£1  per  acre  ? — Not  quite.  I have  got  the  tenants’ 
signatures  for  all  these  sales.  That  sale  was  on  the 
24th  November  1885. 

10.922.  It  is  about  twenty-five  years’  purchase  ? — 

About  that;  there  is  another,  £15  an  acre,  Mr. 

Matthew  Bell  sold  on  the  3rd  of  December  1885 ; the 
tenant  right  runs  from  £5  to  £16,  10s.  on  the 
Belleek  estate. 

10.923.  How  many  sales  ? — Seven. 

10.924.  In  what  year  ? — This  year ; the  tenant 
light  runs  from  £5  to  £16,  10s. 

10.925.  Per  acre  ? — Per  statute  acre. 

10.926.  It  ranges  from  £5  to  £16, 10s  1 — Yes. 

10.927.  On  what  estate  ? — On  the  home  estate. 

10.928.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  a large  estate  ? — It 
is  £12,000  a year.  I like  to  bring  under  your  notice 
the  sales  of  tenant  right  on  the  Koyal  School  estate, 
for  which  I am  agent.  As  far  as  I recollect,  that  is 
£1248  rental,  which  was  reduced  from  £1453.  I 
want  to  bring  under  your  notice  the  fixing  of  rents 
on  that  property.  The  tenant  right  sales  since  1882 
were  only  seven  in  number  ; they  were  only  seven  in 
1882,  and  the  lowest  was  sold  at  £17,  7s.  9d.  per 
acre,  and  one  was  sold  for  £27,  11s.  3d.  per  acre, 
that  is  only  3 roods  and  6 perches  ; and  the  next  one, 

8 acres  3 roods  31  poles,  was  sold  at  £23  per  acre. 

10.929.  The  President. — So  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no 
decrease  in  the  value  of  tenant  right  ? — I believe  that 
every  shilling  of  rent  they  got  off  increased  the  tenant 
right. 

10.930.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  has  been  neither 
a falling-off  in  the  price  given  nor  in  the  number  of 
sales  ? — Neither  one  nor  the  other.  I wish  to  men- 
tion the  case  of  the  Koyal  School  estate.  In  the 
year  1879  a man  had  43  acres,  but  he  purchased  5 
acres  at  £31  per  statute  acre,  but  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners reduced  his  rent  very  considerably, 
notwithstanding  that. 

10.931.  The  President. — Have  you  had  ejectments 
against  any  one  lately  ? — I have  several  ejectment 
decrees  that  I took  out  last  March.  I have  them 
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still  but  I always  like  to  give  the  tenant  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  if  he  can.  It  is  a last  resource  to 
proceed.  It  is  utterly  useless  now  to  take  out  a 
common  process.  . , . . . 

10.932.  In  these  cases  in  which  you  brought  eject- 
ments, have  any  of  the  tenants  sold  in  consequence  ? 

No.’ 

10.933.  They  are  still  on  the  property  1— Yes. 

10.934.  If  a man  is  evicted,  will  there  be  a market 

for  hi’s  tenant  right  1— If  he  chooses  to  sell  it  himself, 
there  would  be.  , , , . 

10.935.  But  if  you  took  it,  would  there  be  a 
market  1— No  one  would  buy  it  from  the  landlord. 

10.936.  Is  that  owing  to  a combination  amongst 
the  tenants  on  the  property  ?— I do  not  know  way 

i,  jo  . T do  not  sav  that  it  is  a combination.  In  the  --> „ ■ „ T , - , , , , 

first  nlace  I think  Lord  Gosford  could  not  sell  the  subject  of  purchase  ?-I  have  not  been  asked  about 
tenant  right,  or,  if  lie  did,  the  money  would  have  to  it.  I have  spoken  to  f veml  _tenants  myself , I do 


grounds  that  the  rents  are  unreasonable,  but  because 
I believe  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  will  reduce  the 
rent.  I do  not  believe  that  the  rents  at  present  are 
unreasonable.  I put  it  at  124  per  cent. ; on  a farm 
lying  close  to  the  river  and  subject  to  flooding,  I gave 
19  j per  cent. 

10.950.  That  was  voluntary  ?— Yes  ; there  was  one 
very  exceptional  case  which  is  a portion  of  what  is 
known  as  the  Black  Bog,  subject  to  flooding  most  of- 
the  year,  and  upon  it  I gave  a reduction  of  35  per 
cent. 

10.951.  In  what  year  was  this? — These  were  done 
within  the  last  two  years.  I may  mention  that 
there  are  still  three  small  rents  unfixed  upon  that 
property. 

10.952.  Did  you  ever  turn  your  attention  to  the 


If  the  tenant  did  not  redeem,  it  should 


not  know  whether  Lord  Gosford  would  or  could  sell, 
he  being  a limited  owner ; but  I have  spoken  to 
people,  and  they  gave  me  the  same  answer.  What 
they  say  is,  if  I were  under  the  Government,  I would 
be  compelled  to  pay  up  to  the  very  gale  day. 

10,953,  The  tenants  say  that?— Yes,  my  recom- 
mendation would  be  that  it  -would  be  a great  matter 


be  refunded, 
be  fixed  by  the  court. 

10,937.  Mr.  Neligan. — Surely  the  money  would  be 
applicable  in  the  first  place  to  your  arrears  ?— Yes,  if 
he  sells  to  me ; it  is  very  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
rent  was  not  too  much,  when  men  gave  that  mueh 

‘"109“  '"sirltm  <Mrf.-Do  you  think  that  the  if  "under  the  Purchase  Act  it  could  be  arranged  that 
land  is  betas  cultivated  now  as  well  as  it  was  1-1  the  tenants  could  get  to  the  1st  of  January  to  pay 
Sc  it  is  fairly  well  cultivated.  . »eir  instalments,  and  they  would  have  an  opportt- 

10,939.  It  is  as  well  cultivated  as  it  was  four  years 
a„0  ?1_I  think  so.  I think  the  people  are  cultivating 
their  farms  fairly.  There  is  just  another  case  that  1 
would  like  to  mention — I can  swear  to  the  evidence 
given  in  August  1886. 

10  940.  Is  this  a case  of  tenant  right  ? — It  was  a 
case  in  which  the  rent  was  fixed,  as  I say,  unfairly, 
and  it  is  a fair  sample  of  what  has  been  done,  no 
got  this  man’s  evidence  from  himself.  William 
Thomas  M'Cartney  held  under  the  Commissioners  of 


nity  of  turning  their  crop  into  money. 

10.954.  When  do  they  think  they  should  pay  up 
their  instalments  now  ? — They  understood  that  they 
would  have  to  pay  them  up  in  November,  but  if  it 
could  be  arranged,  and  if  they  were  aware  that  they 
would  have  up  to  January  to  pay  the  November 
gale,  I believe  many  of  the  people  would  take 
advantage  of  it  who  will  not  do  so  now. 

10.955.  Do  you  mean  that  it  should  be  paid  in 
one  payment  ? — And  that  to  be  due,  if  you  wish,  at 


a ta  Ireland  ; f§  IfO.  ^**»*>«  November,  but  " 

the  holding ; it  was  held  at  a rent  of  £65,  18s.  lOcl. 

That  rent  was  a valuation  made  in  1833  by  Mr. 

Noble,  and  it  has  not  been  altered  at  all ; the  poor- 
law  valuation  of  the  land  was  £65. 

10.941.  The  President. — The  same  as  the  rent  ?— 

Close  to  it ; there  is  £7,  10s.  on  the  houses. 

10.942.  The  amount  of  the  rent  is  the  same?— 

Yes  about  the  same.  Now,  the  Sub-Commissioners 
lixed  the  rent  in  March  1884  at  £52,  7s.  6d.  I 
appealed,  and  the  Chief  Commissioners  fixed  it  at 
£55  in  August  1886,  Now,  I say  that  the  tenant’s 
own  evidence  carried  out  my  argument  that  the  old 


to  enable  the  tenants  to  turn  their  crops  into 
money. 

10.956.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  are 
many  landlords  who  would  be  walling  to  sell?— I 
was  talking  to  one  to-day,  and  he  told  me  that  he 
sold  three-quarters  to  his  tenants,  and  he  was  going 
to  complete  the  bargain,  and  he  told,  me,  if  I do  not 
mistake  it,  that  they  were  buying  at  twenty-one 
years’  purchase  on  the  gross  rental  of  the  property. 

10.957.  Did  you  recommend  the  landlords  in  these 
parts  to  sell  ? — I believe  unquestionably  it  would  be 
a loss  to  them  if  they  sold. 

10.958.  That,  of  course,  would  depend  upou  the 


rent  was  unquestionably  a reasonable  rent.  10,958.  That,  of  course,  would  depena  up  u - 

10,943.  Sir  James  (Li-Whot  was  the  amount  number  of  years'  purchase  1-1 


regard  to  Lord  Gosford’s  Cavan  property,  which  is 
about  £4000  a year,  or  a little  over  it,  that  certainly 
within  ten  years  we  sold  the  half  of  it,  and  twenty - 
five  years’  purchase  on  the  old  rent  was  what  they 
offered.  , 

10.959.  That  was  before  things  looked  so  bad  »= 

they  do  now  ?— Yes.  , . , 

10.960.  Sir  James  Caird.  How  long  ago  is  that 

It  is  within  the  last  ten  years.  . . 

10.961.  Mr.  Nelicjan.— At  that  time  they  couu 

find  a good  deal  of  the  money  themselves  ?— I do  no 
think  this  bill  of  Lord  • Ashbourne’s  is  understood  ai 
all  by  the  people.  , 

10.962.  The  President.— Do  you  think,  if  t 
a price  at  which  they  would  not  lose,  that  a 8 . 

o - many  of  the  landlords  would  be  walling  to  sell 

10  948.  That  would  °be  considerably  beyond  his  believe  they  would.  I heard  a Sub-Commissioitf 
•ent  ? Yes ; lie  was  paying  a guinea  an^acrc  rent,  I will  not  give  the  name— say  in  a P ^ ^Pj^  ’j  ^ 


of  the  last  fixture?— £55  was  the  amount  fixed  on 
appeal  by  the  Chief  Commissioners. 

10.944.  You  appealed  in  that  case  ? — Yes ; it  was 
heard  in  the  month  of  August.  The  tenant’s  sworn 
evidence  in  the  box  on  cross-examination  was  that  for 
ten  years  he  sub-let  this  farm,  with  the  exception  of 
6 or  7 acres. 

10.945.  For  how  much?— And  that  during  the 
ten  years  the  least  rent  that  he  received  for  any 
portion,  and  not  a large  portion  subject  to  flooding, 
was  £1,  10s.  per  acre;  and  for  the  balance  of  the 
farm  it  averaged  from  £3,  14s.  to  £4,  10s. 

10.946.  Did  he  let  it  ?— He  sub-let  it. 

10.947.  For  £3, 10s.  to  £4,  10s.  ? — Yes,  with  the 
exception  of  a small  portion  which  was  subject  to 
flood,  and  for  which  he  got  £1,  10s.  an  acre. 


and  I think  it  shows  that  he  was  making  fair  reason 
able  profit,  and  yet  they  cut  him  dowui  in  the  way 
that  I have  stated.  I believe  it  is  not  a bit  of  a better 
farm  than  any  of  the  others. 

10,949.  Did  they  reduce  the  other  rents  in  pro- 
portion to  this  ?— I may  mention  that  I myself 
recommended  the  Commissioners — the  Iioyal  Com- 
missioners—to  give  a reduction  and  settle  the  cases 
out  of  court,  but  I said  not  by  any  means  on  the 


talking  about  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  which  I 
was  a very  good  Act,  remarking  that  twenty  ye 
purchase  would  be  a 20  per  cent,  reduction—- ie  , ' 
‘‘There  is  not  one  lunatic  in  every  thousand  P 1 
who  will  give  twenty ; ten  would  be  enough.  1 
there  is  very  little  prospect  of  the  Act  working ' 
there  are  men  going  about  talking  like  t a • 
think  no  landlord  could  sell  under  twent)  } 
purchase. 
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10  963.  That  would  be  a loss  unless  he  could 
invest  at  4 per  cent.  ?— Yes. 

10  964.  What  is  the  amount  of  expense  on  the 

estate  ? What  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 

rental  and  the  net  rental?— I can  show  it  to  you 
upon  this  small  property. 

10  965.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  the  school  pro- 
perty you  mean?— Yes;  I was  giving . evidence 
about  it,  and  I happen  to  have  it  here.  This  will  be 
scarcely  correct,  because  I go  to  1879  to  find  an 
average  of  seven  years,  and  a good  part  of  it  would 
be  that  old  rental,  but  you  may  take  the  rental 
at  £1248,  14s.  8d.,  and  you  may  take  the  average 
expenditure  to  be  £250  a year. 

10  966.  That  reduced  it  to  £1000  a year  1 — Yes ; I 
can  tell  you  what  that  includes;  it  includes  rent 
charges  and  poor-rates,  and  so  on. 

10  967.  What  is  the  rent  charge  ? — Tithe  rent 
charge ; it  is  paid  on  nearly  all  estates. 

10  968.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  a fixture,  and  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  it  was  fixed  higher  than  in 
others ; the  tithe  rent  charge  was  made  perpetual  ? — 
The  tithe  rent  charge  amounted  to  an  average  of 
£89,  16s.  6d.,  the  poor-rates,  the  landlord’s  portion, 
to  £33,  15s.  7d.  You  understand  that  this  is  an 
average  of  seven  years.  The  income-tax  was 
£31,  15s.  4|d.  I have  an  item  here  for  estate 
improvements — there  was  £100  spent  in  trying  to 
drain  a bog. 

10.969.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  not  an  annual 
charge  ? — No ; then  there  is  the  bailiffs  salary  and 
my  fees  as  agent,  amounting  on  an  average  to 
£88, 14s.  10|d. ; county  cess  amounts  to  £1,  9s.  2|d. 

10.970.  That  makes  up  £250  ? — I think  so ; there 
is  one  item  which  I have  referred  to  that  is  left 


10.971.  The  President. — This,  you  think,  is  a fair 
specimen  of  other  properties,  or  do  you  think  that 
these  charges  would  be  high  upon  this  estate  ? — No ; 
I think  it  would  be  a fair  specimen. 

10.972.  It  is  for  20  per  cent? — It  would  be;  I 
think  it  would  be  a fair  specimen. 

10.973.  If  the  landlord  could  invest  at  4 per  cent., 
he  would  not  be  losing  by  selling  at  20  years’  pur- 
chase 1— I do  not  suppose  he  would.  He  would  get 
£80  a year  instead  of  £100,  and  the  other  £20  he 
would  save  upon  estate  matters.  Of  course,  you 
understand  that  on  a large  estate  I do  not  get  fees. 
On  this  estate  I get  fees,  but  that  is  not  the  case  on 
Lord  Gosford’s. 

10.974.  The  expense  is  larger  on  a small  property 
than  on  a larger  one  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  With  regard 
to  combination,  I may  say  there  is  no  combination 
lately.  They  wanted  lately  in  Cavan  to  force  us  to 
give  20  per  cent,  reduction.  I was  written  to  by  the 
bailiff  to  say  that  I need  not  attend  on  the  rent-day 
that  I had  fixed,  as  the  tenants  would  not  pay ; but  I 
'vent  on,  and  they  were  obliged  to  come  in,  and  I told 
them  I did  not  think  Lord  Gosford  should  be  called 
upon  to  give  a reduction  on  judicial  rents,  and,  in  the 
first  place,  that  he  could  not  afford  to  do  so ; that 


were  were  charges  upon  his  property,  and  that  the 
reduction  would  have  to  come  out  of  the  balance  of 
his  income.  An  old  lady  was  sent  in  as  a feeler : 
she  is  the  mother  of  the  president  of  the  Land  League, 
ohe  came  in,  and  she  said  she- was  come  to  pay  the 
rent  if  I gave  her  5s.  I had  not  the  slightest  idea 
0 , jlug  it-  Once  before  we  had  a little  squabble, 
snd  I said,  “ Once  before  I gave  you  an  advice,”  and 
e said,  “I  wish  I had  followed  it.”  I said,  “I 
now  you  have  the  money,  and  if  you  don’t  pay,  I 
. lssue  a writ  before  Saturday  night.”  So  the 
nants  came  in  and  paid  their  rents  without  asking 
f/e'  uctl0.n  at  all.  I believe  she  was  sent  to  me  on 
as  a kind  °f  feeier- 

firm  1 *s  t^ie  nearest  approach  to  combina- 

, u y°.u  know  of? — Yes;  that  is  the  nearest 
ip  oacii  to  it ; I don’t  believe  there  is  any  combina- 
these  propertie,. 

i <0.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  that  there 


has  been  an  exceptional  fall  in  prices  ? — I do  not  Nov.  l,  1886. 
know  it. 

10.977.  We  want  to  get  your  opinion  upon  that  Christopher 

subject  ? — I do  not  think  so.  Wann. 

10.978.  We  have  been  told  what  the  price  of  oats 
is.  No  doubts  oats  are  cheap  ? — I got  myself  5s.  2d., 
and  I thought  it  paid  well  enough. 

10.979.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  do  not  think  that  the 
landlords  would  be  justified  in  giving  the  tenants 
further  reductions  ? — I do  not. 

10.980.  And  you  think  that  the  judicial  rents  are 
fair  rents  still  ? — I consider  them  below  the  fair  rent 
of  the  land  on  certain  properties ; I believe  on  other 
properties  they  are  high.  I will  give  you  Mr.  Par- 
nell’s property  as  a sample. 

10.981.  Looking  at  it  in  another  point  of  view, 
looking  at  the  price  of  produce  in  1881,.  and  the  price 
of  cattle,  and  then  taking  the  present  prices  of  wheat, 
oats,  flax,  cattle,  and  so  on,  would  you  say  that  the 
rents  fixed  then  were  fair  rents  ? — I know  this,  that 
when  farmers  have  been  earning  money,  they  did  not 
give  any  increase ; and  I do  not  think  the  landlords 
should  be  asked  to  reduce  in  the  case  of  any  depres- 
sion that  comes  on.  It  is  the  tinkering  of  the  Land 
Acts  that  has  caused  this  state  of  affairs. 

10.982.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  landlords 
should  give  any  reduction  upon  the  judicial  rents ; — 

I do  not  think  so. 

10.983.  And  so  you  think  that  the  landlords  in 
other  parts  of  Ireland  are  acting  foolishly  ? — If  I was 
a landlord  I would  not. do  it. 

10.984.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  rents  being 
so  well  secured  ? — No ; it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
judicial  rent  being  fixed  below  the  fair  rent ; I have 
given  you  a sample  of  how  I believe  some  of  the  rents 
are  fixed.  You  have  been  in  court,  and  have  heard 
the  tenants,  and  the  tenants  have  stated  that  they 
would  rather  get  what  I offered  them  than  go  into 
court  and  swear  in  the  way  they  have  to  do  to  get 
the  reductions.  Unless  they  swear  that  the  land  is 
worth  nothing,  they  would  get  nothing  from  the 
Commissioners. 

10.985.  I cahnot  go  so  far  as  to  charge  them  with 
swearing  falsely.  — And  I had  a great  deal  more 
dealings  with  the  court  than  you,  and  I tell  you  what 
is  my  experience.  I say  that  the  landlords  should 
not  reduce  the  judicial  rents,  that  is,  the  landlords  of 
the  property  with  which  I am  connected. 

10.986.  And  the  landlords  that  have  done  so  are 
wrong? — I am  not  speaking  about  other  landlords. 

I am  speaking  of  the  landlords  of  the  property  with 
which  I am  connected. 

10.987.  Are  there  no  landlords  in  your  locality 
who  have  given  such  reductions  ? — Not  a penny. 

10.988.  It  is  not  customary  ? — No. 

10.989.  I think  you  said  that  farming  is  not  pro- 
fitable ? — I did  not  say  so. 

10.990.  I beg  your  pardon? — If  I did  say  so  I 
made  a mistake.  What  I did  say,  or  what  I intended 
to  say  was  that  it  is  not  so  profitable.  I farm  a little 
myself,  and  I have  found  it  profitable  enough.  It  is 
the  same  as  it  was  eight  or  ten  years  ago.  I have 
already  stated  what  I believe,  that  at  one  time  cattle 
were  up  to  fictitious  prices. 

10.991.  Why  is  that  ? — This  Commission  is  sitting 
to  find  that  out. 

10.992.  We  want  to  know  it  from  you  ? — I cannot 
tell  you. 

10.993.  Does  not  labour  cost  a little  more  than  it 
used  to  do  ?— Yes ; that  would  effect  the  result  of 
farming  operations,  and  there  is  foreign  competition 
of  course. 

10.994.  That  of  course  keeps  the  prices  lower? — 

No  doubt  about  that. 

10.995.  Mr.  Neligan.— These  figures  that  you  have 
given  us  I see  are  taken  from  the  Farmers'  Gazette  ?■ — 

I took  them  from  the  Daily  Express. 

10.996.  Yes;  but  it  is  quoted  from  the  Farmers' 

Gazette.  You  gave  us  a list  from  the  time  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  to  the  present  time  ? — Yes. 
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10,997.  The  prices  are  exceptionally  low  in  that 
year  ?— You  have  them  there. 

10  998.  Do  you  think  is  Griffith  s valuation  suit- 

able for  the  fixing  of  a fair  rent  ?— No,  certainly  not ; 
I always  understood  it  was  25  per  cent,  below  the 
fair  rent.  _ 

10,999.  Below  the  fair  rent  ?— Yes.  . 

1 1 000.  And  you  think  that  the  rents  m Ireland 
should  be  25  per  cent,  over  that  ? — I believe  Griffith  s 
valuation  has  always  been  understood  to  be  25  per 
cent,  below  the  fair  rent. 


:ent.  below  tne  iair  rent.  c. 

11,001.  Below  the  letting  value?— I believe  bir 
Richard  Griffith  stated  that  himself,  and  that  the 


Ricnara  u-rimtn  stateu  mat  — - -- 

valuation  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  taxation,  and 
that  therefore  it  was  very  properly  made  low  I 
think  it  is  an  outrageous  thing  to  have  landlords 
taxed  on  Griffith’s  valuation  when  the  rents  are  cut 
down  far  below  it.  , 

11.002.  You  are  speaking  of  this  property  with 
which  you  are  connected  ? — Yes. 

11.003.  And  you  say  that  the  tenant  right  is  not 

reduced? — Not  at  all.  . , 

1 1 004.  It  has  increased  rather  ? — It  is  not  lowered. 
ll’005.  And  you  say  that  the  abatements  made 
by  the  Land  Court  increase  the  value  of  the  tenant 
right  as  they  are  made  ? — Yes ; there  is  no  question 
about  that  at  all. 

11,006.  Sir  James  Gaird. — How  long  have  you  been 
connected  with  Lord  Gosford’s  estate  ?— Twenty-five 

^ 11,007.  Is  the  condition  of  the  tenant  farmers 
improved  or  otherwise  in  regard  to  monetary  circum- 
stances during  that  time  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  know 
that.  It  is  very  difficult  to  know  whether  the  people 
have  money  or  not.  They  might  have  it  in  the 
savings  banks,  but  I could  not  tell.  They  certainly 
dress  and  turn  out  as  well  or  better ; and  many  of 
them  are  able  to  keep  horses  and  cars  and  gigs — a 
thing  that  they  were  not  able  to  do  in  the  old  times. 
The°tenants  themselves  will  admit  at  once  that  they 
live  in  a different  style  as  compared  with  the  old 
times  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  them 
living  as  well  as  they  like,  but  if  I find  I have  been 
living  up  to  £500  a year,  and  that  my  income  is  cut 
down  to  £300  a year,  it  is  my  duty  to  live  upon 
£300.  There  have  been  changes  in  the  tenantry. 

11.008.  Do  these  changes  indicate  very  much  ?— I 
can  scarcely  tell ; some  people  buy  farms,  and  others 
go  to  America.  I will  tell  you  one  great  source  of 
evil.  What  I am  speaking  of  is  a case  where  they 
have  to  borrow  money  to  buy,  and  they  pay  15  or  20 
per  cent 

11.009.  You  mean  borrowing  at  excessive  rates? — 

Y<li,010.  Not  from  the  banks  ?— No ; from  the 
money-lenders.  In  the  case  of  the  man  to  whom  I 
refer,  he  is  in  debt  because- of  that.  I know  lots  of 
people  in  the  same  way,  and  cases  of  tenants  borrow- 
ing money  at  large  interest ; it  causes  them  to  be  in 
difficulty. 

11.011.  Have  the  changes  been  rather  common  on 
the  estate  1— There  is  nothing  unusual  about  them. 

11.012.  With  regard  to  the  labourers  on  the  estate, 
is  their  condition  better  or  worse  than  it  was  for- 
merly  ? — There  are  very  few  labourers  in  the  locality. 

11.013.  The  farmers  as  a rule  do  their  own  work 
themselves  ? I believe  there  is  no  farmer  so  safe  as 
the  one  who  has  sons  who  are  able  to  cultivate  the 
land;  but  certainly  the  price  of  labour  is  telling 
against  the  farmer. 

11.014.  And  in  favour  of  the  labourer  himself  ? — 
Certainly ; I suppose  you  should  pay  2s.  a day. 

11.015.  The  President. — About  12s.  a week;  6s.  in 

money,  and  his  keep  ? — Yes,  and  Is.  for  women ; 
in  old  times  it  was  only  Is.  and  6d.  for  men  and 
women.  . 

11.016.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  considered 
whether  the  Purchase  Act  can  be  altered  in  any  way 
that  can  facilitate  its  operation  ?— As  regards  having 
local  banks  started,  do  you  mean  ? 


11,017.  I only  asked  you  whether  you  have  any 
suggestions  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act 
—any  suggestions  that  you  think  would  facilitate  its 
working  ?— I cannot  say  that  I have  any.  By  enab- 
ling landlords  to  pay  old  mortgages,  the  landlords 
would  be  better  able  to  give  their  tenants  good 
treatment.  They  are  fettered  with  large  mortgages. 

11018.  You  would  have  reciprocity  in  that?— 
Yes ;’  I am  sure  that  in  ten  years  you  will  have  land- 
lords again,  even  if  youmakea  present  of  the  lands  now 
to  the  tenants.  When  a man  has  money  who  wants 
to  make  money  by  farming,  he  will  go  on  buying, 
buying,  buying. 

11,019.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  think  that  the  properties 
will  gradually  come  together  again  ?— Yes  ; and  you 
will  have  a different  class  of  landlords  before  ten 


11.020.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
for  the  country  if  these  changes  should  be  made  in  a 
univeral  manner  ? — I think  what  I told  you  will 
happen.  I daresay  it  will  do  an  amount  of  good,  hut 
not  much  good  in  that  way  ; there  is  a class  of  people 
■who  would  be  obliged  to  sell  their  farms,  and  farmers 
of  a different  class  and  landlords  will  spring  up. 

11.021.  Sir  James  Caird.— Supposing  the  tenants 
bought  their  farms,  would  the  landlords  continue  te 
keep  their  houses  here,  and,  receiving  a regular  income 
from  the  price  of  the  land  which  they  have  sold, 
would  they  be  disposed  to  remain  as  residents  in  the 
country  ?— I question  it  very  much. 

11.022.  What  would  they  do  with  their  places  ?- 

It  would  be  very  hard  to  say ; but  why  would  they 
stay  ? . . 

11.023.  They  might,  their  tenants  having  become 
the  owners,  if  they  remained,  be  quite  as  friendly 
with  them  as  over ; there  would  no  longer  be  any 
reason  to  have  a difference  with  them  ? — My  impres- 
sion is  that  they  would  not  reside  in  the  country. 
There  are  several  reasons  that  might  be  assigned— 
for  instance,  there  is  not  the  same  society  here  as  m 
London,  and,  of  course,  after  that  would  have  taken 
place,  they  would  not  have  the  same  interest  in  the 
locality,  or  the  same  interest  in  the  people,  or  the 
same  reason  for  remaining. 

11.024.  In  Scotland  there  are  many  men  who  go 
to  London  in  the  season,  and  who  go  back  to  their 
country  places  again  ? — They  do  that  now  here,  u 
still  they  would  not  have  the  same  interest  in  con- 

t!  11,025.  They  would  not  hold  the  property  directly, 

but  they  would  have  an  income  of  another  character 
coming  in  to  them  regularly  which  had  been  derived 
from  the  property  ? — Yes ; and  they  could  spen 
elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Ireland. 

11.026.  Well,  yes;  except  that,  of  course,  tne; 
would  have  their  houses  and  parks  here  ?— bo  a°UDl- 

11.027.  Which  otherwise  possibly  they  coula  n 

sell  ?— ' That  might  be.  , , , wnnli 

11.028.  Have  they  no  love  of  country  that  wouw 

keep  them  here  ?— (A  laugh.)  in 

11.029.  Do  you  know  many  landlords  who  nv 
this  country  t-A  know  some.  I believe  the  » j 
who  remained  was  just  as  ill-treated  as  the 

who  did  not.  Can  you  point  out  a nan  ‘ 
spent  his  time  with  his  tenants,  and  spent  h 
that  was  very  much  better  treated  ? . 

11.030.  Mr.  Neligan.— Can  you  form  an  opinw“ 
to  the  financial  position  of  the  tenants  here. 
you  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  them  are  m a sw 
hopeless  bankruptcy  ? — Nothing  of  the  km  > 

I would  be  very  sorry  to  think  anything  oi 

nor  25  per  cent-that  is,  of  the  tenants  that  I kno  [ 

I believe  that  it  is  the  contrary— thgrt  ,, 


I believe  that  it  is  the  conuaiy — t jo 
believe  I would  be  safe  in  saying  that  there  Vj 
per  cent,  of  them,  unquestionably  I wouiu. 
not  like  to  have  to  deal  with  tenants  like  tnas. 

11,031.  Then  you  don’t  agree  with  any  l ^ 
which  would  say  that  more  than  a qu^  ballk- 
tenants  of  the  country  were  in  a state  ot  e 1 

ruptcy?— No;  I think  that  it  is  quite  untie 
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would  like  to  ask  the  person  who  said  that,  to  whom 
does  the  money  belong  that  is  in  the  savings  banks  ? 

11  032.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  known  tenants  to 
draw' upon  the  money  which  they  had  ? — Just  so. 

11  033.  And  you  don’t  care  where  it  comes  from,  so 
lon2  as  the  rent  is  paid  ?— No. 

11  034.  You  don’t  care  so  long  as  they  bring  it  to 


you  ? — I could  have  sympathy  with  the  tenants,  and  ifov.  l,  isss. 
no  one  would  like  to  put  costs  upon  them.  _ James 

11.035.  But  notwithstanding  the  low  prices,  Christopher 
you  could  not  see  your  way  to  give  them  a reduc-  Wann. 
tion  ? — I have  answered  that  question  several  times, 

and  I have  given  you  my  reason. 

11.036.  Is  there  anything  else  ? — No  ; I think  not. 


Thomas  Small,  of  Keady,  examined. 


11 037.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  the  agent 
of  the  Norton  estate  ?— Yes. 

11.038.  Held  under  Trinity  College  ? — Yes.  With 
reference  to  what  I have  to  say,  I wish  to  inform  you 
that  if  you  desire  to  have  any  information  about  the 
College  Act,  I can  give  it  to  you.  Previous  to  1851 
the  college  estates  were  held  under  toties  quoties. 

1 1.039.  What  is  the  meaning  of  it  ? — It  is  a lease 
renewable  for  ever. 

11.040.  Mr.  Neligan. — Trinity  College  had  only  a 
limited  leasing  power? — In  1851  the  college  got  an 
Act  of  Parliament  to  enable  them  to  give  leases  in 
perpetuity  to  their  tenants. 

11.041.  What  was  the  nature  of  the  Act  ? — The 
Act  was  obtained  in  1851,  and  the  standard  of  prices 
was  to  be  regulated  every  ten  years  by  the  value  of 
the  articles  of  produce — wheat,  butter,  pork,  and 
some  other  articles. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  fact,  there  was  to  be  a sliding 


11.042.  The  President. — And  there  was  to  be  a 
revision  every  ten  years  ? — The  decrease  or  increase 
was  to  be  according  to  the  price  of  certain  articles  of 
agricultural  produce,  the  price  of  wheat,  pork,  corn, 
and  other  articles. 

11.043.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Would  that  be  in 
equal  proportions  ? — Yes ; the  average  in  equal 
proportions. 

11.044.  And  then  it  was  fixed  in  ten  years  ? — Yes ; 
these  leases  were  taken  out  by  the  Trinity  College 
tenants,  and  they  gave  a special  grant  in  perpetuity 
to  their  under  tenants.  The  under  tenants,  I believe, 
thought  these  leases  were  to  be  free  from  any  increase 
of  rent  for  ever — they  did  not  realize  the  meaning  of 
that  clause  at  all.  They  thought  when  they  were 
getting  the  perpetuity  leases  that  there  would  be  no 
change  in  the  rent  whatever. 

11.045.  If  the  change  of  rent  depended  upon  the 
prices  of  these  ten  years,  the  rent  would  be  lower 
now  ?— In  1851  the  prices  were  lower. 

11.046.  In  1861  ? — In  1861  they  increased. 

11.047.  In  1871  ? — In  1871  they  increased. 

11.048.  And  in  1881  ? — In  1881  they  remained 
about  the  same. 

11.049.  Mr.  Neligan. — Trinity  College  raised  them 
“ch  period  ?— At  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  they 
increased  them  20  per  cent. 

11.050.  Sir  James  Caird.  Do  you  mean  according 
to  the  prices  ? — Yes. 

11.051.  The  President. — Well,  what  happened  in 
ne  next  ten  ? — In  the  next  ten  they  increased  them 

w per  cent.  more. 

11.052.  On  the  top  of  the  other  increase  1 — Yes ; 
owuig  to  the  depression  and  the  influence  brought  to 

I , . uP0tin  them  in  1881  they  did  not  put  it  on. 

U,0o3.  They  left  it  as  it  was.?— Yes;  there  has 
I Deen  no  change  since. 

I ii’okk  *n.  they  made  no  change  ? — No. 

I Davj’U5 5>  ^'r  James  Caird. — The  prices  they  are 
I now,  ,were  regulated  by  the  prices  in  the  ten 

I thin ; *)rece(**ng  1861  ? — Yes ; the  college  tenants  put 
mSF*,' °n  the  sub-tenants. 

Not  ’ gjk  * le  President. — Are  they  all  the  same  ? — 


ah!!,?  7'^  S0  muc*1  on  Mrs.  Norton’s  tenants ; it  was 
1105i7PThCent'-°nly- 

tenant,,  i increased  the  rents  on  the  sub- 
1 *"  10  “““  “M*»t  ^ — Yes. 

original  W “°  are  l*16  *lead  tenants  to  whom  the 
I do  nnt  t WCTe  Sranted  ?— There  are  five  or  six  ; 
»t  know  exactly  all  their  names. 


11.059.  The  President. — Was  Lord  Leitrim  one  of  Thomas  Small, 
them  ? — Yes. 

11.060.  They  were  all  over  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

11.061.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  the  same  condition 
applies  to  all  their  head  tenants  ? — Yes. 

11.062.  The  President. — Trinity  College  must  have 
a very  considerable  property  ? — A very  large  property. 

11.063.  The  tenants  added  to  the  rents  of  the  sub- 
tenants, but  not  in  the  same  proportion  ? — In  the 
same  proportion. 

11.064.  I thought  you  said  they  did  not  put  on  the 
whole  percentage  ? — Because  it  did  not  take  so  much 
to  do  it. 

11.065.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  advantage  had  the 
chief  tenants  if  they  only  charged  the  same — what 
advantage  had  they  by  having  these  leases  from  the 
college  ? — It  gave  them  the  power  of  levying  this 
from  the  sub-tenants. 

11.066.  But  when  the  rent  rises  they  have  to  pay 
the  increase  to  the  college.  People  do  not  take 
trouble  about  a property  without  reaping  some  visible 
advantage  ? — They  could  not  help  themselves  ; they 
were  bound  to  pay  it. 

11.067.  The  President. — But  I think  that  is  not 
understood — they  are  receiving  higher  rents  from  the 
tenants  than  they  are  paying  the  college  ? — Very 
much. 

11.068.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  occupying  tenants  are 
paying  larger  rents  to  these  gentlemen  ? — The 
tenant  of  the  college  is  paying,  say  8s.  an  acre,  and 
he  has  let  it  to  the  sub-tenants,  say  at  16s. 

11.069.  And  that  varies  the  same  as  the  other  rent 
varies  ? — Yes. 

11.070.  The  President. — That  was  part  of  the  agree- 
ment with  the  sub-tenant,  that  the  rent  should  vary 
according  to  the  scale  of  prices  and  in  proportion 
with  the  rents  that  they  had  to  pay  to  the  college  ? 

—Yes. 

11.071.  Mr.  Knipe. — Their  rent  varies  according  to 
the  price  of  produce  ? — Yes. 

11.072.  Have  you  known  them  to  give  any  abate- 
ments ? — (No  answer). 

11.073.  The  President. — They  have  not  been  in 
court  ? — Wherever  they  had  no  leases,  they  got  con- 
siderable reductions. 

11.074.  Are  there  many  of  them  under  lease? — 

Some  of  them  are  ; they  did  not  take  out  perpetuities 
many  of  them,  but  still  the  Land  Commission  Court 
held  them  bound  by  their  old  renewable  leases. 

11.075.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  whole  difficulty  of  this 
case  is  that  you  cannot  deal  with  the  occupying 
tenants  unless  you  find  relief  in  the  intermediate  ones  ? 

— I can  give  you  a very  striking  case  indeed.  Mm. 

Norton  holds  under  a college  tenant  1400  statute 
acres  of  land.  She  pays  16s.  an  acre,  a total  of 
£1117  ; she  had  it  sub-let  to  farmers  for  about  19s., 
which  would  give  her  a profit  of  about  £230  a year, 
but  for  some  years  past  she  has  not  been  able  to  get 
as  much  as  paid  the  head  rent. 

11.076.  The  President. — Is  that  owing  to  the  judi- 
cial rents  or  to  the  non-payment  of  rent  ? — Inability 
and  unwillingness  to  pay  both.  I had  a letter  show- 
ing she  would  be  very  glad  to  give  her  interest  to 
the  head  landlord  if  he  would  let  her  go,  and  she 
would  lose  all  the  purchase-money. 

11.077.  And  yet  she  cannot  get  out  of  it — it  is  a 
lease  ? — She  is  bound  in  perpetuity. 

11.078.  That  does  seem  a hard  case. 

11.079.  Mr.  Neligan. — I know  it  is  for  some  of 
them  a very  hard  case.  If  it  comes  within  the  scope 
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of  our  inquiry  I am  glad  that  there  is  an  opportunity 
of  explaining  it.  I am  glad  Mr.  Small  presented 
himself,  and  if  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
can  go  into  this  question,  you  will  find  cases  a great 
deal  more  startling  even  than  this. 

11.080.  Sir  James  Caird.—l  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  before  we  leave  Mrs.  Norton’s  case.  You 
say  that  she  used  to  have  about  £250  a year  profit 
out  of  this  land  ? — Yes. 

11.081.  And  the  head  tenant  to  whom  she  paid 
had  a profit  of  a much  larger  amount  ? — Yes,  very 
much  larger. 

11.082.  Then  there  seemed  to  have  been  three 
interests  created  ? — There  was  the  college  interest, 
and  Kirk’s,  and  Mrs.  Norton’s,  and  the  occupier’s. 

11.083.  That  is  three  and  the  head  rent?— Yes, 
Kirk,  Norton,  and  the  occupier. 

11.084.  The  President. — Kirk  came  between  Mrs. 
Norton  and  the  college  ? — Yes. 

11.085.  And  it  was  to  Kirk  she  paid  this  £1117 
a year  ? — Yes,  to  Kirk  and  Mrs.  Dobbyn ; she  has 
two  landlords. 

11.086.  What  did  they  pay  to  the  college  ? — 
About  8s.  an  acre. 

11.087.  Sir  James  Caird. — She  has  made  this  offer 
which  you  refer  to,  not  to  the  college,  but  to  her 
immediate  lessor.  She  has  offered  to  them  to  give 
up  the  land  ? — Yes. 

11.088.  Has  that  offer  been  accepted? — She  has 
not  made  a formal  offer,  but  through  me  she  is  pre- 
pared to  do  it.  I myself  am  a small  landowner,  and 
the  Act  of  1881  has  done  away  with  my  interest. 
My  tenants  went  into  court,  and  got  such  reductions 
as  swept  away  my  income  altogether. 

1 1.089.  The  President. — You  were  under  the  college? 
— No  ; under  Kirk,  the  same  as  Mrs.  Norton. 

11.090.  Kirk  continues  to  make  a very  good  thing 
of  it  ? — Kirk  paid  £40,000  or  £50,000,  therefore  he 
does  not  get  more' than  4 per  cent. 

11.091.  But  yours  is  swallowed  up  ? — Yes. 

11.092.  You  get  nothing  ? — Nothing. 

11.093.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  still  hold? — 
Yes. 

11.094.  You  are  still  responsible  for  the  rent? — 
Yes. 

11.095.  Mr.  Knipc. — How  many  tenants  have  you  1 
— Not  many — ten  or  twelve  ; and  since  the  judicial 
rents  were  fixed  they  are  all  very  much  worse  than 
they  were  before. 

11.096.  The  President. — Are  there  other  cases  like 
this  under  Trinity  College — of  course,  it  was  only  the 
middleman,  and  not  the  college  that  acts  in  this 
way  ? — Yes. 

11.097.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  man  between  the  college 
and  the  occupier. 

11.098.  — The  President. — There  is  a middleman 
between  them  here. 

11.099.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  there  are  cases  in  which 
there  is  not  ? — Several  others  have  been  very  hard 
hit. 

11.100.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  8s.  is  the  average 
charge  by  Trinity  College  for  good  land,  the  first 
tenants  will  be  safe  enough,  of  course  ? — Wherever 
they  or  their  forefathers  had  it  they  were  safe  enough, 
but  we  are  not.  A man  gives  £1000,  and  he  has  no 
return  for  his  money. 

11.101.  I suppose  the  college  gets  its  rent? — Yes, 
another  very  good  change  has  taken  place.  The 
land  held  under  these  old  leases,  and  in  better  times, 
would  sell  for  £10  or  £20  an  acre  if  the  farmer 
wanted  to  sell  and  go  away. 

11.102.  You  mean  he  would  get  that  for  the 
tenant  right  ? — Yes,  he  would ; but  I may  tell  you 
that  it  is  quite  unsaleable  now. 

11.103.  Do  you  mean  with  reference  to  Mrs. 
Norton’s  tenants  ? — Yes. 

11.104.  Do  you  mean  in  her  own  case  or  in  the 
ease  of  her  tenants  ? — Her  tenants. 

11.105.  The  Keady  tenants  ?— Yes. 

11.106.  In  what  part  of  the  country  is  this — does 


it  apply  to  all  the  College  estate  ?— To  the  Keady 
estate  in  this  county. 

11.107.  The  President. — That  tenant  right  to  which 
you  have  referred  as  unsaleable  is  rendered  unsaleable 
from  the  bad  times  ?— Yes,  and  Trinity  College  further 
increased  the  rents. 

11.108.  Taking  into  account  the  price  of  produce, 
is  there  not  likely  to  be  a decrease  now  ? — They  are 
afraid  of  it ; it  was  with  great  persuasion  they  were 
got  not  to  put  on  the  10  per  cent,  which  I have 
mentioned. 

11.109.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a remedy  for 
this  state  of  things? — what  do  you  recommend?— 
Trinity  College  should  be  got  to  take  off  this  20 
per  cent. ; if  it  did  that  it  would  be  a very  great 
relief. 

11.110.  You  want  Mr.  Kirk  to  be  compelled  to 
take  something  off  ? — Yes ; if  he  got  the  20  per  cent, 
off,  he  would  make  a reduction  to  his  tenants. 

11.111.  By  the  agreement? — In  the  same  way  as 
he  made  the  increase  when  they  increased  it. 

11.112.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  20  per  cent,  up 
to  the  end  of  the  first  ten  years  ? — Yes. 

11.113.  You  mean  that  you  should  go  back  to  the 
end  of  1851  ? — Yes';  I believe  that  would  satisfy  the 
immediate  tenants  of  the  college. 

11.114.  The  President. — The  difficulty  that  Mrs. 
Norton  has  in  getting  her  rent  is  not  from  the  fact  of 
there  being  judicial  rents  fixed,  but  partly  from 
inability  and  partly  from  combination  ? — Yes,  that  is 
so ; in  addition  to  the  land  being  unsaleable,  we  find 
that  when  a farm  becomes  vacant  by  eviction  or  other- 
wise, it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  a solvent  tenant 
without  any  price  and  all  the  arrears  lost. 

11.115.  Mr.  Neligan. — Mrs.  Norton’s  condition  pre- 
vents her  from  giving  any  voluntary  abatement  to 
the  tenants  ? — She  cannot  afford  to  do  it. 

11.116.  Has  the  college  brought  any  ejectments 
against  their  immediate  tenants  here  ? — Not  here. 

11.117.  In  the  South  they  have,  I believe?— Yes. 

11.118.  The  President. — This  is  a fair  example  of  a 
good  many  other  cases  of  the  same  sort,  I suppose  ?— 
Yes ; it  is  a very  fair  example  of  a good  many. 

11.119.  Sir  James  Caird.  — There  has  been  no 
necessity  to  bring  ejectments  here  ? — No. 

11.120.  Because  the  tenant  has  always  paid  ? — 
Yes.  I think  that  is  all  I have  to  say  about  the  Act 
of  1881 ; but  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1885, 1 wish 
to  say  that  I think  that  the  tenants  are  unwilling  to 
purchase.  If  they  are  spoken  to  about  this  they  give 
two  reasons  for  it : the  first  is,  that  they  expect  to 
get  far  better  terms  in  the  same  way  at  some  future 
time,  if  they  do  not  indeed  expect  to  get  it  for  nothing 
at  all ; the  next  reason  that  they  have  is  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  become  tenants  to  the  Government, 
fearing  that  they  would  not  get  any  forbearance  from 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the  payment,  the 
same  as  they  do  from  the  present  landlords. 

11.121.  The  President.— Did  they  give  any  reasons 
as  you  say  for  being  unwilling  to  purchase  ?—  Inpe 
are  the  two  reasons,  I think.  I am  an  occupying 
tenant  myself,  and  I would  be  very  glad  and  anxiom 
to  buy,  but  it  is  said  that  the  college  has  no  power  o 

11.122.  You  would  merely  buy  from  Kirk?— Yes. 

11.123.  And  it  would  be  still  subject  to  the  heau 

rent  ? — Yes,  xmless  the  college  had  power  to  sell  tn 
estate.  . • 

11.124.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fair  pr 
to  give  if  the  college  was  not  in  the  way.  Woul  } 
buy  it  at  twenty  years’  purchase? — The  tens 
would  consider  twenty  years’  purchase  very  high- 

11.125.  But  that  would  be  a reduction  of  the  re 
at  once  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a reduction  of  abou 

Pe  1 1^126.  Yet  the  tenants  think  that  that  would  n« 
be  good  terms  ? — I do  not,  but  the  small  • 
differ ; I have  been  talking  to  them,  and  hav 
showing  them  what  a decrease  it  would  make  m 
rents. 
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11  127.  You  mean  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

11 128.  Sir  James  Gaird. — What  reason  do  they 
assign  for  still  being  unwilling  to  buy  when  you  ex- 
plained that  they  would  be  paying  20  per  cent,  less 
rent  or  instalments,  and  be  gradually  becoming  the 
owners  of  their  farms  ? — They  expect  to  get  better 
I terms  afterwards. 

11 129.  Do  they  say  that  ? — They  say  that. 

11 130.  The  President. — You  say  that  Mrs.  Norton 
has  found  a difficulty  in  getting  her  rent,  partly  in 
consequence  of  the  bad  times  and  partly  in  conse- 
quence of  a combination.  What  has  been  the  nature 
I of  the  combination  ? — I do  not  think  that  I mentioned 
I combination. 

11.131.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  said  that  there  was  an 
I unwillingness  ? — Yes. 

11.132.  The  President. — There  is  no  combination  ? 
There  is  a branch  of  the  National  League  on  the 
estate. 

11.133.  What  is  their  line  of  conduct? — what  do 
I they  do? — They  forbid  the  tenants  to  purchase  an 
I evicted  farm,  or  to  rent  it,  or  to  have  anything  to  do 
I with  it  whatever. 

11.134.  And  the  tenants  obey  their  injunctions  ? — 
I They  do. 

111,135.  Do  you  think  that  they  obey  their  injunc- 
tion out  of  fear  with  regard  to  the  consequence  of 
their  not  doing  so  ? — Well,  there  are  not  many  cases 
of  it  on  the  estate. 

I 11,136.  Have  you  ever  known  tenants  to  suffer  for 
I buying  an  evicted  farm  ? — I have  just  known  one  case 
I of  a man  who  had  taken  an  evicted  farm,  and  some  of 
I the  cattle  were  driven  off  the  farm. 

11,137.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  were  they  driven 

I to  ?— They  were  driven  off  the  land,  and  they  were 
allowed  to  wander  wherever  they  liked.  A part  of 
the  land  had  a lot  of  iron  spikes  driven  into  it,  so 
that  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to  work  upon  it. 

11,138.  The  President. — Did  they  ever  find  out  who 
did  this  ? — No,  they  did  not. 

■ 11,139.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  the  man  who  took 

I the  farm  remain  upon  it  ? — He  was  not  living  on  the 
I farm ; it  was  at  a distance. 

111,140.  Does  he  still  hold  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

11,141.  Is  this  practice  still  continued  ? — This  was 
the  first  season  for  him  to  have  it.  Perhaps  I might 
also  state  that  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood  did 
not  look  at  this  man  who  took  the  farm. 

11,142.  You  mean  that  they  avoided  him  ? — 
— Yes. 

I 11,143.  The  President. — They  boycotted  him? — 
■ Yes;  a sort  of  mild  boycotting.  They  have  not  done 
I aim  any  harm ; they  showed  him  no  violence,  except 
■ perhaps  cheering  and  shouting. 

I H»144.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  he  live  very  far 

I rom  this  farm? — He  lives  more  than  a mile  away 
from  it. 

1 1,145.  He  must  be  quite  well  known  to  them,  of 
_ course  ?— ' Yes. 

I 11,146.  The  President. — He  is  a native  of  the  place  ? 
■ les,  and  this  sort  of  thing  makes  you  very  un- 
■ « Ming  to  evict  any  person  from  a farm,  knowing  that 


it  will  not  be  taken,  or,  if  it  is  taken,  the  person  who 
takes  it  will  be  placed  in  that  position. 

11.147.  And  I suppose  it  makes  it  difficult  to  culti- 
vate the  land  ? — Yes,  evictions  have  been  almost 
entirely  given  up. 

1 1. 148.  Is  there  only  this  one  farm  that  was  evicted, 
or  are  there  any  other  evicted  farms  in  the  locality  ? 
— There  is  another. 

11.149.  Was  that  taken  up  by  anybody? — No,  it 
was  not  taken. 

11.150.  It  is  lying  empty? — It  is  lying  in  grass, 
and  the  landlord  had  to  work  it  himself,  and  he  had 
no  profit  out  of  it. 

11.151.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  landlord  could  not 
let  it  ? — No ; they  would  not  take  it.  He  could  not 
get  any  one  to  take  it. 

11.152.  Practically,  then,  eviction  means  that  the 
land  would  be  lying  unoccupied  and  idle  ? — Yes,  un- 
less the  tenant  is  put  in  as  a caretaker.  I find  now 
that  the  landlords  are  serving  civil  bills  instead  of 
ejectments. 

11.153.  He  leaves  them  their  house  and  holding? 
— And  seizes  the  cattle. 

11.154.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  an  action  to  recover 
the  rent  as  money  due. 

11.155.  The  President. — How  do  they  proceed  in 
that  case  ? — They  seize  the  cattle. 

11.156.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  a civil  action  instead 
of  an  eviction  ? 

11.157.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  a County  Court 
decree  he  could  not  take  the  land.  They  must  go 
into  the  Superior  Courts  in  order  to  take  the  land. 

1 1 . 1 58.  The  President. — Has  there  been  any  opposi- 
tion to  the  sale  of  cattle  under  a civil  bill  ? — Not  much 
of  that.  There  was  one  case,  I recollect : when  the 
cattle  were  being  sold  a crowd  gathered,  and  they 
cheered  and  shouted,  and  offered  a penny,  and  so  on, 
and  the  bailiff  had  to  to  buy  them  in  for  the  landlord 
and  brought  them  home. 

11.159.  Now,  do  you  believe  that  if  it  was  not 
for  this  opposition,  that  most  of  these  people  could 
pay  ? — I think  many  of  them  could  not,  because  they 
have  got  so  very  poor  and  have  no  cattle,  consequently 
the  crops  are  very  bad  when  they  have  not  manured 
them.  They  are  in  poverty. 

11.160.  And  in  that  case  I suppose  you  would  be 
glad  to  give  time  for  the  payment,  or  to  give  an 
abatement,  if  it  was  not  for  the  rents  that  have  to  bo 
paid  to  the  head  landlord  ? — Quite  so. 

11.161.  In  fact,  the  peculiar  condition  of  things 
makes  you  deal  hardly  with  the  tenants,  which  you 
would  not  do  if  it  were  not  for  that  ? — Certainly ; the 
last  point  that  I wish  to  refer  to  has  reference  to 
providing  security.  I mean  the  establishment  of  a 
local  authority.  I do  not  know  very  much  about  that 
suggestion ; but  I do  not  see  how  it  could  be  worked. 

11.162.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  worked  ? — 
I am  afraid  not. 

11.163.  Mr.  Neligan. — I see  that  they  take  as  the 
basis  of  their  rent  wheat,  oats,  beef,  and  butter,  and  I 
find  that  these  prices  are  given  : wheat,  8s.  4d. ; oats, 
5s.  6d.  ; beef,  41s.  Id. ; butter,  64s.  6d. 


Nov.  1,  1886. 
Thomas  Small. 


Piobert  Gillespie,  of  Armagh,  examined. 


—I  believe  you  are  a tenai 


11,164.  The  President.- 
farmer?— Yes. 

'W65:  Ami  that  you  Have  four  holdings  i— Foi 
epnate  holdings. 

ilJ  There  is  one  which  you  keep  yourself,  a] 
hi  , .Jou  hmierlet ! — Perhaps  I should  ejtplc 
shpriffn0®^16  0t‘'"ar  three-  One  farm  was  sold  in  tl 
wain  '*il!  P l'erehased,  and  put  the  tenant 

inS'  J1"5  !™ey  was  sold  up  !— Yes. 

11  S'  wS?  bouShP  it  1-1  bought  it. 
the  name  ofiS  0ccapi7  ‘I”*1  place  *-*■»•  ft1™ 
11 170  m ’ le  1S  former  tenant. 

— Yog  r'  , ^ — You  retained  him  as  tenan 

' “eenrse  I got  „„  profit  out  of  it. 


11.171.  He  pays  you  the  rent  ? — Just  the  same  as  I 
pay  myself. 

11.172.  Then  you  have  lost  your  purchase-money  ? 

-I  had  to  pay  £150  for  it. 

11.173.  The  President. — How  do  you  get  the 
interest  for  that  ? — I never  charged  him  anything.  I 
had  a long  acquaintance  with  him,  and  that  is  the 
reason  I purchased  on  his  account. 

11.174.  It  was  a kindness,  and  it  was  like 
lending  the  money  for  him  ? — Yes ; I purchase 
for  him,  and  I did  not  charge  him  anything  for  the 
money. 

11.175.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact,  you  made 
him  a present  of  the  sutn  of  money  which  you  gave 
for  it  ? — No ; I have  the  farm  ; he  will  pay  me  as 

2X2 


Robert- 

Gillespie. 
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soon  as  he  is  able  to  do  so,  but  unfortunately  he  is  not 
able  to  pay  it  yet: 

11.176.  You  lent  him  the  money  ? — Yes  ; the  next 
one  I purchased  from  the  landlord,  the  time  of 
redemption  was  expired,  but  I took  back  the  tenant. 

11.177.  And  that  was  done  out  of  kindness  too  ? — 
Certainly,  yes. 

11.178.  Was  it  under  the  same  landlord  ? — No. 

11.179.  Very  well;  now  with  reference  to  the 
third  ? — With  reference  to  it,  I am  the  executor  of  a 
man  who  died  in  difficulty,  and  I took  up  the  farm  to 
try  to  work  it  for  the  benefit  of  the  people.  In  all 
three  cases  I have  got  judicial  rents. 

11.180.  And  do  you  think  that  the  rents  were  fixed 
fairly  on  these  farms  ? — I think  they  were  fixed  fairly 
at  the  time. 

11.181.  What  time  was  that  ?— It  was  in  the  year 
1882. 

11.182.  W ere  they  all  fixed  at  that  time  ? — Yes. 

1 1.183.  Do  you  think  now  rents  have  become  more 
difficult  to  pay  than  they  were  at  the  time  the  rents 
were  fixed  ? — Yes,  I do  ; I am  sure  of  it. 

] 1,184.  It  is  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  now  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  the  farm  as  compared  with  what  it  was  ? 
— The  two  farmers  to  whom  I refer  were  very  hard- 
working, industrious  men.  They  worked  their  farms. 
One  of  the  farms  is  about  30  acres,  and  the  other 
about  20  acres,  and  I know  they  are  industrious 
and  careful,  and  yet  it  is  with  great  difficulty  they 
can  pay,  in  fact,  they  cannot.  I had  to  lend  them 
money  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  enable 
them  to  pay  it. 

1 1.185.  When  were  these  people  put  out  ? — Before 
the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

11.186.  Were  they  much  more  highly  rented  than 
the  amount  which  was  fixed  by  the  court? — In  one 
case  the  rent  was  £25,  and  it  -was  reduced  by  the 
court  to  £18.  The  other  was  from  £27  to  £24,  10s. 
by  arrangement. 

11.187.  The  rent  of  these  four  holdings  is  higher 
than  you  think  can  be  paid  at  this  moment  ? — I am 
not  speaking  of  the  one  I hold  in  my  own  possession. 

11.188.  You  are  referring  now  to  the  other  three  1 
— Yes,  that  is  glebe  land,  and  I know  it  does  not 
come  within  the  scope  of  your  investigation,  con- 
sequently I did  not  mention  it  to  you  at  all.  I 
thought  it  was  not  necessary. 

11.189.  There  has  been  a steady  fall  in  prices  since 
the  rent  was  fixed  in  the  year  you  have  mentioned  ? 
— Yes,  I am  under  the  college.  I have  a list  of 
prices.  I took  the  month  of  October  as  prices  were 
up  to  Saturday  night  last.  If  you  wish  I will  state  to 
you  the  average.  The  grass-seed  is  a local  thing,  which 
only  affects  some  of  the  counties  around  here,  but  it 
is  a very  important  factor  here  'with  the  farmers  in 
getting  up  their  rents  since  the  time  when  the  flax 
crop  failed,  or  when  it  ceased  to  pay  so  well. 

11.190.  Very  well.  You  may  give  us  the  prices. 
This  is  the  average  of  oats  for  the  month  of  October  : 
in  1881,  6s.  5Jd.  ; in  1882,  6s.  7jd  ; in  1883,  6s.  lfd. ; 
in  1884,  5s.  9£d. ; in  1885,  5s.  4d. ; in  1886,  5s.  l^d. 
Wheat,  in  1881,  9s.  lid. ; in  1882,  7s.  lid.  ; in  1883,’ 
7s.  lOd. ; in  1884,  6s.  7d. ; in  1885,  6s.  5d. ; in  1886, 
5s.  lid.  Grass-seed,  in  1881,  18s.  6d. ; in  1882, 
14s.  9d. ; in  1883,  11s.  7£d.  ; in  1884,  8s.  8d. ; in 
1885,  8s.  6d.  ; and  in  1886,  7s.  Id.  per  cwt. 

11.191.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  start  with  the  year 
1881  ? — Yes,  at  the  time  of-  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act. 

11.192.  And  in  the  case  of  grass-seed  the  price  has 
gone  down  during  that  time  from  18s.  6d.  to  7s.  per 
cent.  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  state  of  affairs  with  regard 
to  grass-seed  ; as  I say,  it  is  a local  thing ; it  is  not 
general  in  the  South  of  Ireland.  I remember  paying 
39s.  per  cwt. 

11.193.  The  President. — To  cultivate  grass-seed  is 
very  exhausting  on  the  land  is  it  not  ? — If  it  is  at  a 
low  price  I think  it  is  not  good  fanning  to  save  it  at  all. 

11.194.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  much  grass-seed  is  there 
to  the  acre  ? — From  4 to  5 cwt. 


11.195.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  is  any 
wish  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  buy  their  holdings ! 
—I  do. 

11.196.  And  do  you  think  they  would  give  a fair 
price  ? — I think  they  would  be  inclined  to  buy  at  a 
reasonable  and  fair  price. 

11.197.  And  there  is  a wish  not  only  to  get  the 
rent  reduced,  but  to  get  possession  of  the  holdings  ?— 
There  is  a wish  to  become  the  owners  of  their  farms. 

11.198.  Mr.  Neligan. — A reasonable  and  fair  price 
would  have  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  vendor  as 
well  as  the  purchaser  ? — A reasonable  and  fair  price 
taking  them  both  into  account. 

11.199.  The  President. — What  would  you  consider 
a fair  price  on  a fair  rent  ? how  many  years’  purchase ! 
— I should  say  it  would  be  hardly  fair  for  the  tenant 
to  say  that  or  for  the  landlord  either,  because  I 
suppose  we  are  all  a little  selfish,  and  we  would  be 
inclined  to  take  our  own  interest  too  much  into  con- 
sideration ; I think  that  should  be  left  to  an  impartial 
tribunal  to  do. 

11.200.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  mean  a tribunal  to  do 
it,  if  they  could  not  agree  themselves  ? — Yes. 

11.201.  The  President. — Such  a tribunal  as,  for 
instance,  the  Purchase  Commissioners  ? — Whatever 
body  Parliament  might,  in  its  wisdom,  think  proper 
to  appoint  for  that  purpose. 

11.202.  A tribunal  that  might  act  as  umpire  with 
the  consent  of  both  parties  ? — Yes. 

11.203.  Did  you  consider  the  question  of  compul- 
sory purchase  at  all  ? — Yes. 

11.204.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsory  purchase! 
— 1 am. 

11.205.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Compulsory  on  both 
sides  ? — Yes ; if  it  is  not  made  compulsory,  you  will 
only  create  dissatisfaction  throughout  the  whole 
country. 

11.206.  Those  tenants  whose  landlords  are  not 
inclined  to  sell  would  be  discontented  when  their 
neighbour's  were  buying,  and  were  paying  less  rent  or 
less  instalments,  and  were  at  the  same  time  gradually 
becoming  the  owners  of  the  farms.  You  think  that 
the  people  in  that  position  would  be  discontented  ?— 
Yes ; I think  at  the  present  time  in  this  county  I 
could  point  you  a case  where  a landlord  sold  a part, 
and  yet  would  not  sell  the  other  part. 

11.207.  And  the  tenants  on  the  other  part  would, 
you  say,  be  discontented  ? — Yes ; I think  it  would  be 
putting  a premium  upon  inattention  and  agitation  if 
it  was  not  made  general. 

1 1.208.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  they  willing  to  buy  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  ? — I say  I think  I could  point  in  this 
county  to  a case  where  the  landlord  sold  one  part  and 
not  the  other.  On  the  one  portion  of  his  estate  the 
tenants  do  their  best  to  pay  the  rent,  and  on  the  others 
they  won’t  pay. 

11.209.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  there  much  bog  in  this 
county  ? — Yes ; nearly  all  cut  out. 

11.210.  Where  there  is  a large  tract  of  bog,  what 
would  you  do  ? — As  a rule  the  bog  is  always  set. 

11.211.  I am  speaking  of  a case  where  a man  has  a 
large  tract  of  bog  on  his  own  land  ? — Then  he  has 
already  paid  for  it. 

11.212.  There  are  large  tracts  of  bog  in  their  own 
hands  ? — The  people  at  present  pay  for  the  turf. 

11.213.  But,  for  instance,  what  would  you  do  with  a 
case  of  that  kind,  where  the  landlord  had  the  bog  W 
his  own  hands  ? — He  would  find  a ready  market. 

11.214.  Would  you  leave  him  the  bog  and  sell  the 

rest? — Yes;  the  tenants  are  already  in  possession o 
the  other  part.  . 

11.215.  But  you  would  not  find  him  a means  o 
getting  rid  of  that? — He  will  find  a ready  market., 
we  cannot  get  turf  in  this  county  now'. 

11.216.  You  would  leave  him  with  his  chance  o 

finding  a purchaser  ? , 

11.217.  The  President.  — You  would  compel  tne 
tenants  to  buy  as  well  as  the  landlords  to  se 
Yes. 

11.218.  Mr.  Neligan. — Supposing  a tenant  was  oi 
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contented  with  the  ascertained  price,  and  said,  I won’t 
have  it,  what  would  you  do  then  ? — I would  give  him 
the  option  of  taking  it,  and  if  he  didn’t  take  it,  I 
would  compel  him. 

11,219.  In  what  way  would  you 'compel  him? 
Would  you  lock  him  up  ? — I question  the  locking 
up  business  very  much.  I am  speaking  with  a general 
knowledge  with  regard  to  affairs  here. 

11  220.  But  we  must  put  you  a particular  case. — 
The  people  in  our  county  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
this. 

11.221.  But  cannot  such  a case  occur,  when  you 
see  already  that  there  is  a tribunal  in  the  country 
which  does  not  commend  the  entire  confidence  of  the 
people — that  is,  the  Land  Commission  ? Supposing 
that  the  people  had  not  confidence  in  the  new  tribunal 
that  you  would  appoint  for  this  purpose,  and  that  the* 
tenants  said  they  would  not  buy,  what  would  you 
do  1 — I know  that  that  would  be  a difficulty;  it 
would  be  decidedly  a difficulty,  but  I am  inclined  to 
think  that  others  would  be  ready  enough  to  take  it. 

11.222.  But  what  would  you  do  with  the  tenant? 
Would  you  put  him  on  the  roadside  ?— Well,  it  would 
he  for  his  own  advantage. 

11.223.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  not  natural  that  the 
landlord  would  try  to  keep  the  good  land,  and  let  the 
other  go  ? — Yes ; if  I was  a landlord  I suppose  I 
would  do  the  same  thing. 

11.224.  Would  you  compel  him  to  sell  both  ? — 


11.225.  And  compel  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — Yes ; I 
do  not  think  that  the  one  should  be  compelled  and 
the  other  not. 

11.226.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  value  of  land 
yourself? — Yes. 

11.227.  Would  you  pay  the  same  number  of  years’ 
purchase  on  good  land  as  you  would  pay  on  bad  ? — If 
it  was  rented  according  to  its  quality  I would. 

11.228.  Mr.  Neligan.  — I assume  that  you  would 
expect  the  landlord  to  make  sacrifices  ? — Every  one 
must  make  sacrifices. 

11.229.  But  that  would  be  all  on  the  one  side  ? — 
The  tenant  right  value  of  land  is  gone  down. 

11.230.  Supposing  that  a man’s  income  was  £700, 
would  you  make  hijn  sell  ? How  much  income  would 
you  give  him — how  much  would  you  leave  him  ? — 
Whatever  might  be  arranged  as  the  price  would  be 
his  income — the  number  of  years’  purchase. 

11.231.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  mention  any  par- 
ticular cases  in  which  farmers  have  offered  their 
places  for  sale  lately,  and  in  which  there  were  no 
buyers  for  them  ? — I sold  one  man’s.  . In  that  case 
I was  acting  as  executor  of  a party  who  had  a 
mortgage,  and  I remember  in  his  lifetime  the  tenant 
paying  over  £700,  and  it  was  sold  for  £250. 

11.232.  Do  you  know  of  many  other  farms  in  the 
county  about  Armagh  which  were  offered  for  sale  ? — 
iu  some  cases  they  are  not,  and  in  other  cases  they 
are  sold  at  a great  reduction. 

11.233.  And  the  land  about  Armagh  is  regarded  as 

mmgmore  than  the  average  quality  of  the  land  in 
reland  ? — It  is  good  both  for  grazing  and  for  agri- 
cultural purposes  & 

1 1.234.  And  there  is  no  combination  of  any  sort 

k??C?—NoI,ayment  °f  rent’  °f  thC  taking  °f  tbeSe 

11.235.  Have  you  a general  knowledge  of  the 
T»cfin?ncial  P°.sition  here  ? — I have. 

h’m?  ^°U  are  ’n  business,  I believe  ? — Yes. 
in  rW’5''  y°u  are  called  upon  to  give  advances 
then  casesl — I have  lent  off  and  on  inside  of 
p®  yeai!® t0  tenants  about  November,  £1500 ; they 
j,ave  2aid  me  a great  many  of  them ; some  of  them 

^'e  President. — Since  when? — During  the 
thpv  rCe  years’  that  is,  about  the  rent  time,  and 
notrlnTcpeoplG  who  were  short  £20  or  £30.  I did 
unon  'q  °r  a,ny  one  except  those  I can  really  depend 

11  ‘>30°1Af  aVe  pa^  hack,  and  some  have  not. 

’“  - A few  years  ago  some  of  these  people  had 


savings  of  their  own,  I believe  ? — Yes ; I know  some 
of  them  who  had  savings  in  the  bank,  some  eight  or 
ten  years  ago. 

11.240.  Is  it  your  experience  that  farmers  are 
become  poorer,  and  that  land  is  not  so  well  cultivated 
for  the  last  three  or  four  years  as  it  was  formerly  ? — 
Yes ; that  is  my  experience. 

11.241.  They  have  been  looking  forward  to  a 
reduction  in  rent  or  some  other  help  or  assistance  ? — 
They  are  expecting  relief,  but  if  you  ask  them  from 
where  they  expect  it  they  can  hardly  tell  you. 

11.242.  Speaking  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Purchase 
Act,  is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  that  you  are  acquainted  with  to  purchase 
their  holdings  upon  fair  terms? — I have  spoken  to 
thousands,  and  that  appears  to  be  the  general  opinion. 
I think  that  is  the  final  solution  of  the  land  difficulty. 

11.243.  You  do  not  think  the  landlords  will  sell 
upon  terms  that  the  tenants  would  be  justified  in 
giving  ? — I think  that  up  to  the  present  the  rents  are 
pretty  well  paid,  and  that  they  would  not  therefore 
be  prepared  to  sell  here. 

11.244.  You  do  not  anticipate  that  they  would 
sell  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  landlords  would  be 
willing  to  sell  upon,  in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland  ? 
— No ; I do  not. 

11.245.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  effect  that 
state  of  affairs  is  likely  to  produce  upon  the  people  in 
the  North  of  Ireland  ? — I think  in  all  probability  the 
farmers  in  the  North,  finding  that  the  people  in  the 
South  have  been  able  to  accomplish  their  ends,  will  be 
inclined  to  follow  in  their  footsteps. 

11.246.  Do  you  think  there  will  be  a greater  and 
stronger  combination  against  the  payment  of  rent  in 
the  future  than  in  the  past,  for  the  same  terms  are 
not. offered  as  are  offered  in  the  South  and  West?— 
Decidedly. 

11.247.  With  reference,  to  the  leaseholders,  have 
you  a general  knowledge  of  their  position  ?— I have. 

11.248.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  renew- 
able leases  that  were  turned  into  perpetuities  after 
the  passing  of  the  Church  Act? — Yes;  I had  a 
practical  experience  with  one  case. 

11.249.  Kindly  explain  your  experience  with  regard 
to  that  case  ? — After  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act 
of  1869, — the  tenants  who  had  leases  were  leased  for 
twenty-one  years, — and  after  the  passing  of  the  Act 
they  were  turned  into  perpetuities ; the  tenants  were 
compelled  to  execute  perpetuities. 

11.250.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  were  they  compelled  ? 
— They  had  to  execute  them. 

1 1.251.  How  was  the  compulsion  applied  ? — Simply 
in  this  way : that  they  would  lose  their  interest  in 
their  places,  and  be  turned  out  of  them  if  they  did 
not  execute  them. 

11.252.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  Act  of  Parliament '! 
— I have  not ; in  addition  to  that  some  of  them  had 
to  pay  a very  small  amount.  I know  a man  who 
had  to  pay  £150  for  his  lease,  and  he  had  to  execute 
a perpetuity  which  cost  him  something  about  £30  or. 
£40.  I will  speak  to  some  of  my  friends  who  are 
solicitors  in  town  here,  and  if  they  have  any  informa- 
tion upon  this  part  of  the  subject  I will  send  it  to 
you  to-morrow  morning. 

11.253.  Mr.  Knipe. — I suppose  there  is  a general 
complaint  on  the  part  of  leaseholders  here  that  they 
have  not  been  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
1881? — Yes;  I think  that  now  nearly  every  one 
admits  that  it  was  a mistake  to  exclude  them,  and 
that  they  ought  to  be  admitted. 

1 1.254.  Do  you  confine  that  observation  to  a certain 
class  of  leaseholders  ? — I think  it  should  be  general. 

11.255.  Mr.  Neligan. — Bub  confined  to  agricultural 
holdings  ? — To  agricultural  leases.  I would  make  it 
applicable  to  agricultural  holdings. 

11.256.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  the  land- 
lords should  have  a right  to  bring  the  tenants  into 
court  where  the  rent  was  exceedingly  low  ? — That 
would  be  conditional,  because  I would  assume,  if  the 
rent  in  the  lease  was  very  low  there  must  have  been 


Nov.  1,  1880. 

Kobcrt 

Gillespie. 
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Nov.  l,  1880.  some  equivalent  given  for  the  lowness  of  the  rent.  I would  be  rather  surprised  that  if  a predecessor  of 

have  told  you  of  a case  in  which  I knew  a man  who  mine  in  a holding  gave  a sum  of  money  for  the 

GiEie.  gave  £150  for  a lease.  privilege  of  getting  a lease  to  find  that  it  was  not 

11.257.  Mr.  Ndigan. — What  limit  would  you  apply  recorded  in  the  office  books. 

to  that  assumption,  that  there  had  been  an  equivalent  11,259.  But  suppose  it  was  not  recorded  ?— Well, 

given  ? — The  landlords  would  have  the  means  of  it  ought  to  be,  that  is  all  I will  say. 

proving  from  their  books  what  it  was.  11,260.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  that  case  you  would  take 

11.258.  But  if  a man  had  no': books,  would  you  it  for  granted  that  there  was  a consideration  given? 
throw  the  burden  of  proof  upon  the  landlord  ? — I — I would. 


Anderson. 


James  Anderson , of  Patch 

11.261.  The  President. — Mr.  Anderson,  I believe 
you  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

11.262.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding? — It 
is  a tillage  farm. 

11.263.  Have  you  only  one  holding  ?— I have  three 
holdings  altogether. 

11.264.  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  to  us  about 
all  three  ? — If  you  wish. 

11.265.  What  do  they  consist  of? — One  consists 
of  80  acres. 

11.266.  Is  it  held  under  a judicial  lease? — No,  it 
is  not  yet ; it  is  pending  in  the  Court  of  Appeal  at  the 
present  time. 

11.267.  Are  you  appealing  or  is  the  landlord  ? — 

I am. 

11.268.  You  think  that  the  rent  was  not  fair 
enough  that  , was  fixed  ? — Yes. 

11.269.  When  was  the  rent  fixed? — The  Sub- 
Commission  sat  in  February  1885. 

11.270.  And  the  appeal  is  pending,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

11.271.  What  is  the  second  holding  ? is  that  under 
a judicial  lease  ? — No. 

11.272.  Has  it  been  before  the  court  ? — It  has  not 
been  before  any  one. 

11.273.  You  are  waiting  to  see  the  result  in  the 
first  case,  I suppose  ? — Yes ; and  besides  it  is  under 
a different  landlord. 

1 1.274.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  highly  rented  ? — Yes. 

11.275.  Mr.  Neligun. — Is  the  tenancy  from  year  to 
year  ? — Yes. 

11.276.  The  President. — What  is  the  third? — A 
little  grazing  farm,  of  eight  acres,  belonging  to  the 
same  landlord  as  the  first. 

11.277.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  acreage  of 
the  second  ? — About  20  acres,  I think. 

11.278.  The  President. — Have  you  a difficulty  in 
paying  your  rent  these  times  ? — I have  a difficulty  in 
paying  it  from  the  farm,  a very  great  difficidty. 

11.279.  Do  you  think  you  could  sell  the  tenant 
right  for  anything  ? — would  you  get  a good  sale  for 
it  ? — I do  not  believe  I would  at  the  present  time. 

11.280.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  becoming  a 
purchaser  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — I would 
be  willing  to  buy  if  it  would  relieve  me. 

11.281.  You  would  buy  for  the  sake  of  having 
your  rent  lowered  ? — Certainly. 

11.282.  But  unless  you  got  a substantial  reduction 
of  rent,  you  would  not  care  much  about  it  ? — Certainly 
not. 

•11,283.  Are  there  any  suggestions  you  wish  to 
make — any  suggestions  which,  in  your  opinion,  it 
would  be  desirable  for  us  to  hear  ? — I wish  to  say 
that  the  produce  of  our  farm  has  gone  down,  and  is 
lower  now  than  at  any  period  of  my  experience. 

11.284.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  the  price  of 
farm  produce  ? — Yes. 

11.285.  The  President. — What  are  your  principal 
crops  ? — Oats,  grass-seed,  flax,  and  wheat. 

11.286.  And  all  these  things  have  gone  down  in 
price,  particularly  grass  - seed  ? — They  have  gone 
down,  and  I should  say  that  the  reduction  is  upwards 
of  25  per  cent. ; since  1881  cattle  have  gone  down 
more. 

1 1.287.  What  do  you  employ  in  the  way  of  labour  ? 
— Employ  horses  and  men. 

11.288.  Do  you  find  labour  is  more  expensive  now 
than  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes ; the  expense  of  labour  is 
higher  than  it  was. 


Mills,  Ready,  examined. 

11.289.  Have  you  been  paying  your  rent  lately 
out  of  your  capital,  or  the  money  you  derive  from 
other  sources  ? — I may  just  mention  that  we  have 
less  able-bodied  men  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  ive 
have  to  employ  old  men  and  women.  The  able- 
bodied  men  emigrate  and  go  away  to  other  countries. 

11.290.  There  is  a want  of  labour  in  this  country! 
— Yes ; there  is  a want  of  good  labour. 

11.291.  Do  you  know  any  particular  cases  in  which 
the  people  have  emigrated  where  they  have  gone  to ! 
— I know  five  or  six  young  men  who  went  away  last 
spring  from  our  neighbourhood. 

11.292.  Where  did  they  go  to  ? — To  America. 

11.293.  To  the  United  States  or  Canada?— To 
the  United  States. 

11.294.  Did  they  go  out  as  farmers? — They  went 
as  farm  servants. 

11,295  Did  they  go  to  the  West? — One  was  a 
gardener.  I know  friends  of  his  who  hear  from  him. 

11.296.  They  did  not  go  to  get  land  there?— No; 
they  went  for  wages. 

11.297.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  done— how 
they  have  been  getting  on  since  they  went  ? — I believe 
they  have  been  doing  well. 

11.298.  Mr.  Knipe. — Will  you  just  give  us  your 
own  experience  with  reference  to  farming  this  last, 
few  years  ? — I can  give  you  my  own  experience.  Up 
to  1877  I used  to  sow  wheat  every  year.  The  last 
year  that  I cultivated  wheat  to  any  extent,  I had  it 
valued  in  my  own  mind  at  £100.  However  it  was 
very  disappointing,  and  it  did  not  bring  me  anything 
like  that.  The  price  of  it  has  greatly  gone  down. 

11.299.  The  price  is  so  low  that  you  have  ceased 
to  grow  it  ? — Yes ; oats  I grow,  and  they  are  not  so 
much  down  in  price  as  wheat,  but  very  considerably 
lower  than  they  have  been  in  my  experience.  I have 
a little  mill  upon  my  farm.  As  to  cattle,  I used  to 
live  fairly  by  cattle,  but  for  these  last  five  or  six  years 
I have  lost  money  on  them.  I have  fed  as  many  as 
forty  in  one  year. 

. 11,300.  Is  that  in  the  winter  months? — Yes;  and 
put  them  into  house.  I have  followed  the  same 
system,  but  on  a smaller  scale,  and  I have  scarcely 
realized  my  own  money  on  many  sales.  I buy  cheap, 
of  course,  but  sometimes  I have  to  sell  cheaper 
still. 

11.301.  How  many  years  has  that  state  of  affairs 
continued? — 1882  was  pretty  fair,  but  prices  have 
gone  down  since. 

11.302.  You  were  dependent  to  a great  extent 
upon  cattle  ? — To  a great  extent.  I have  been  con- 
verting a good  deal  of  my  farming  into  cattle-feeding. 

11.303.  Have  you  been  making  money  by  cattle 

these  last  four  years  ? — I have  not.'  , 

11.304.  What  is  the  tenant  right  in  your  parto 

the  country  ? — you  just  live  in  an  opposite  direction  to 
the  witnesses  that  we  had  here  a while  ago.  Have 
there  been  many  farms  offered  for  sale  in  your 
locality  ? — There  were  none  this  season  ; there  were 
some  the  year  before.  , . 

11.305.  Has  the  amount  which  they  would  bring 
increased  or  decreased? — They  were  not  sold. 

11.306.  Tenant  right  is  lower  than  it  was  a 
years  since  ? — Certainly. 

11.307.  Do  you  think  it  possible  that  farms 

be  selling  higher  again?  — Certainly  not  m.  •> 
neighbourhood  ; except  in  the  case  of  an  excepti 
farm,  it  would  not  sell. 
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11  308.  Do  you  mean  it  would  not  sell  at  all? — 
Yes-  except  it  was  an  exceptional  farm;  there 
are  some  lands  of  places  that  would  sell,  but  the 
ordinary  place  would  not  sell. 

11,309.  There  have  been  farms  put  up,  and  no 
buyers  were  got  for  them  ? — Yes ; in  fact,  there  was 
no  bidder. 

11  310.  Were  the  judicial  rents  fixed  upon  these 
farms  ? — Yes. 

11,311.  And  yet  that  did  not  improve  the  tenant 
fight?— I believe  there  was  one  little  farm  taken  up 
The  Inquiry 


by  a neighbour  at  the  judicial  rent,  without  any  Nov.  1, 188fi: 
purchase.  - — 

11.312.  I suppose  your  experience  is  about  the  same  Anderson, 
as  that  of  the  people  in  your  locality,  that  farming 

has  not  been  profitable  for  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes ; 
flax  is  very  much  grown,  and  it  has  gone  down  to  a 
great  extent,  and  I may  say  that  in  this  place  the 
fanners  depend  very  much  upon  it  to  pay  the  rent ; 
it  has  gone  down  more  than  a half. 

11.313.  And  grass-seed? — Grass-seed  is  down  much 
more. 

adjourned. 


SEVENTEENTH  DAY,  TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  2nd,  1886. 

GRAND  JURY  ROOM,  ARMAGH. 

Commissioners  present — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper  (President),  Sir  James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan, 
Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


John  Joseph  Wilson,  examined. 


11.314.  The  President. — Mr.  Wilson,  you  are  a 
tenant  fanner,  I believe  ? — Yes. 

11.315.  From  what  district  do  you  come  ? — From 
the  district  of  Portadown. 

11.316.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding — is  it 
all  one  holding  ? — I have  two  holdings ; I have  one 
under  a lease,  and  the  other  under  a judicial  rent. 

11.317.  Are  you  paying  more  in  proportion  for  the 
one  you  have  under  lease  than  the  one  you  have 
under  judicial  rent  ? — No,  I am  not ; it  is  not  of  so 
good  a quality,  and  it  was  taken  over  thirty-five  years 
ago  for  a term  of  forty  years. 

11.318.  So  that  it  has  now  five  years  to  run  ? — 
Yes. 

11.319.  You  say  it  is  not  of  such  a good  quality  as 
the  other  holding  ? — Yes. 

11.320.  And  do  you  think  if  you  were  to  go 
into  the  court  that  you  would  get  a reduced  rent — 
I mean,  if  they  acted  as  in  the  other  cases  where 
there  was  no  lease  ? — I believe  I would,  although  it  is 
reckoned  cheap.  My  father  gave  an  in-put  to  get  it 
as  cheap  as  possible.  The  lands  round  it  are  cheaper 
that  under  are  judicial  rents. 

11.321.  You  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
you  to  come  in  under  the  Act  of  1881  like  other 
people  who  have  not  got  leases  ? — Yes  ; I believe  it 
would. 

11.322.  Now  tell  me  of  the  other  holding  which 
is  under  a judicial  rent. — I bought  it  thirty  years 
ago,  when  I was  married,  and  it  was  under  a lease  at 
that  time  at  14s.  7d.  an  acre,  and  when  the  lease  fell 
out  in  1870  they  raised  the  rent  up  to  29s. 

■ il’-P'  ^r-  Neligan. — The  rise  of  rent  took  place 
m 1870?— Yes. 

, ^e  President.  — When  was  the  judicial 

rent  fixed  ? — It  was  fixed  in  1882. 

1,325.  Do  you  think  it  was  a fair  rent  at  the 
Jme  that  it  was  fixed?— No;  I do  not  think  so, 
oecause  I have  lost  my  tenant  fight  altogether  from 
the  pressure  of  the  times. 

Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  the  amount 

1 l4ent  that  was  fixed  in  1882  ?— 22s. 

2Q,  , v S°  Jhat  was  a reduction  to  22s.  from 
tenant  -d  ,le, reason  that  I say  I have  lost  my 
mght  is  that  the  times  were  better  when  I 
I rn,!i/ln?  arse  rent.  I offered  it  for  sale,  and 
no  cma  ^44,  *^ut  afc  the  sale  by  public  auction 

urn  m?Sinsf0Iit- 

He..™  . Vf.  ? 3™  give  per  acre!— £15,  10s. 

I pot  Pi „ 4 bought  it  thirty  years  ago.  At  that  time 
5s  9d  JT  1Wt'  r0r  tdie  Eeed>  now  I would  get  only 
■ P cwt.  In  fact,  I sold  it  at  that  for  years. 


11.329.  The  change  that  you  speak  of  is  owing  John  Joseph 
to  the  bad  times  and  to  the  low  price  of  agricultural  Wilson, 
produce  ? — Yes ; if  you  stand  on  the  highest  hill  in 

our  country  and  look  around  you  and  see  the  condi- 
tion of  the  farms,  and  ask  who  it  was  that  did  this, 
you  would  be  told  that  the  tenants  did  everything. 

I am  informed  that  in  England  the  landlord  puts  up 
everything  and  sets  the  land.  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  that  there  is  75  per  cent,  of  our  country  in  a state 
of  bankruptcy. 

11.330.  Do  you  think  that  the  Commissioners, 
whenever  they  were  fixing  the  rent  for  you,  valued 
the  farm  on  your  improvements  ? — I do. 

11.331.  Of  course  you  know  that  was  a thing  that 
they  were  not  supposed  to  do  ? — But  I believe  they 
did  it ; produce  was  at  a higher  price  than  it  is  now. 

11.332.  So  that  at  that  time  you  were  able  to  make 
the  rent,  and  now  you  are  not. 

11.333.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  the  year  1882,  when 
the  rent  was  reduced  to  22s.,  were  you  satisfied  with 
the  reduction  at  the  time  ? — I was  not. 

11.334.  I mean  when  it  was  reduced  from  29s.  to 
22s.  ? — Yes  ; I was  not. 

11.335.  And  you  thought  that  the  reduction  to 
22s.  was  not  a sufficient  reduction?  — It  was  not 
sufficient  to  enable  me  to  live  and  support  my  family. 

There  is  one  thing  I wish  to  observe  to  you  : I went 
into  the  loan  banks  yesterday  morning  and  asked 
them  to  give  me  in  round  numbers  the  farmers  who 
had  got  loans,  and  they  told  me  that  there  was  1000 
of  them  who  obtained  £13,000. 

11.336.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
called  to  ascertain  how  many  farmers  had  borrowed 
money  from  these  banks  ? — Yes  ; they  said  there  was 
1000  had  borrowed,  and  that  they  had  £13,000  out 
of  that  bank,  and  I went  to  another  bank  in  the 
same  town,  Portadown,  and  they  said  there  were 
between  700  and  800  farmers  who  had  borrowed 
there,  and  that  they  had  got  £11,000. 

11.337.  The  President.  — They  seem  to  be  very 
willing  to  give  information  at  the  bank  ? — Yes ; it 
was  said  that  the  farmers  had  money  in  the  bank, 
but  it  takes  two  respectable  men  along  with  the  man 
who  is  to  get  the  money,  and  a certain  amount  of 
interest  is  charged,  perhaps  20  or  30  per  cent. 

11.338.  These  are  not  public  banks? — No,  money- 
lenders ; I am  not  referring  to  banks  like  the  Belfast 
Bank — these  are  loan  banks. 

11.339.  And  it  was  from  them  that  you  found 
that  these  large  sums  of  money  had  been  obtained ; 
it  was  not  in  a public  bank  ? — No ; it  was  in  the 
loan  banks. 
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11.340.  Did  you  think  they  would  tell  you  about 

it  t Yes ; • they  told  me  about  it ; but  of  course  they 

gave  me  no  names. 

11.341.  Sir  James  Caird.— What  rate  of  interest 
do  they  charge  ?— If  a man  borrows  £30  for  twelve 
months,  and  they  charge  him  £3,  10s.,  he  will  only 
get  £26,  10s. ; the  £3,  10s.  will  be  deducted  from  it. 

11.342.  What  do  you  mean? — He  gets  a loan  of 
£30,  but  he  only  brings  home  £26,  10s. ; £3,  10s.  is 
deducted  from  it.  These  people  get  money  out  of 
the  Rickhill  Bank,  or  at  Lurgan,  in  the  same  way ; 
and  I know  of  my  own  knowledge  that  there  are  a 
vast  number  of  those  who  get  it  who  are  not  able  to 
pay  their  rents.  I find  that  the  country  is  in  a state 
of  bankruptcy. 

11.343.  The  President. — There  is  hardly  a farmer 
that  you  know  of  who  has  not  borrowed  ? — The  most 
of  them  have ; I suppose  25  per  cent,  of  them  have 
borrowed  money. 

11.344.  Have  borrowed  money  to  pay  their  rents  ? 
— Yes,  to  pay  their  rents. 

11.345.  This  is,  of  course,  entirely  owing  to  the 
depressed  times,  to  the  low  prices  of  produce  that 
have  existed  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — 
Yes ; that  state  of  affairs  has  been  running  on  for 
many  years,  but  especially  these  last  few  years  there 
has  come  a great  reduction  in  the  prices.  The  man 
who  has  to  pay  for  labour,  and  has  not  his  family  to 
work  the  farm,  is  not  fit  to  do  anything.  He  will 
have  to  sell  part  of  the  produce  to  pay  the  wages. 

If  you  only  saw  these  markets,  filled  with  straw  and 
hay  that  ought  to  go  into  the  land  instead  of  being 
brought  into  the  market  in  that  way,  you  would  be 
astonished,  and  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  thit  the 
land  is  becoming  impoverished. 

11.346.  Have  they  been  paying  their  rents  in 
general  ? — They  have  ; but  those  who  were  valued  at 
only  £30  were  benefited  by  the  Arrears  Bill,  and  got 
their  arrears  swept  off,  but  those  above  £30  got 
money ; that  is  to  say,  they  borrowed  money. 

11.347.  Have  the  landlords  been  making  abate- 
ments in  your  locality? — Not  as  a rule ; there  have 
been  no  abatements,  as  a rule,  without  going  in'o  the 
court. 

11.348.  I mean,  have  they  been  giving  temporary 
abatements  on  the  year’s  rent? — They  have  fought 
the  tenants  as  hard  as  they  could,  and  tried  to  make 
out  their  case,  and  to  give  them  as  little  as  they  pos- 
sibly could. 

11.349.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  tlie  extent  of 
your  farm  ? — About  60  acres. 

11.350.  Is  60  acres  the  extent  of  the  two  farms? — 
Yes. 

11.351.  The  President. — Of  course,  at  the  present 
moment  what  every  one  wants  to  pay  is  less  rent  ? — 
Yes. 

11.352.  I suppose  they  have  not  thought  very 
much  about  the  question  of  purchase  except  for  the 
sake  of  reducing  the  rent  ? — Some  years  ago  a tenant 
could  sell  his  farm  and  go  away  to  the  colonies  or 
somewhere  else  if  he  wished,  but  he  cannot  do  that  now. 

11.353.  You  cannot  sell  the  tenant  right? — No. 

11.354.  There  is  no  sale  forit  now  ? — No ; in  1884 
I offered  my  own  farm  for  sale,  and  no  one  bid  mo 
anything,  and  the  adjoining  tenant  offered  his  for 
sale  at  the  beginning  of  1885,  and  no  one  bid  any- 
thing. In  the  next  townland  but  one  to  us,  there  is 
a man  who  has  35  acres  with  the  judicial  rent  fixed, 
and  he  offered  it  by  public  auction  last  spring,  and  I 
happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  and  no  one  offered 
to  bid  for  it,  so  that,  in  fact,  the  tenant  right  is 
swept  away,  and  some  one  has  got  it. 

11.355.  Mr.  N dig  an. — If  the  prices  of  produce  im- 
prove, would  not  the  farms  become  saleable  again  ? 
— If  the  times  improved  ; the  prices  are  getting  worse 
every  year,  and  I don’t  see  any  way  of  escaping  out 
of  the  difficulty  without  some  speedy  relief. 

11.356.  We  have  a good  deal  of  conflicting  evi- 
dence upon  this  subject.  Some  of  the  witnesses  told 
us  there  has  been  a good  sale  of  tenant  right  within 


the  last  few  yearn  ?— What  I am  telling  you  is  the 
reality,  and  I could  have  brought  the  bills  with  me 
for  the  sales  if  I had  thought  they  would  be  required 
It  is  exactly  as  I tell  you,  that  these  farms  were  put 
up  by  public  auction,  and  that  there  was  not  one  bid 
for  them. 

11.357.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  say  that  is  your 
own  case  ? — Yes ; I offered  my  farm,  and  my  neigh- 
bour’s farm  was  offered,  and  the  farm  of  another  man 
in  an  adjoining  townland. 

11.358.  The  President—  How  do  you  account  for  it 
that  in  some  places  there  have  been  sales  of  tenant 
ri<rht  ? — Well,  of  course  there  may  be  sales  of  this 
kind,  that  a man  may  sell  two  or  three  acres  that 
would  be  adjoining  another  man  who  might  find  it 
convenient,  and  who  might  have  the  money.  I believe 
in  that  case  you  would  get  a larger  price,  but  a farm 
of  30  or  40  acres  cannot  be  sold ; that  is,  of  course, 
as  far  as  I know. 

11.359.  And  you  only  speak  of  what  you  know  dt 
your  own  knowledge  and  of  your  neighbour’s  ex- 
perience ? — Yes. 

11.360.  These  cases  that  you  mentioned  are  of 
your  own  knowledge  ? — Yes. 

11.361.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  pur- 
chase under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  has  any  one 
thought  about  that  ? — I do  not  know  of  any  one 
thinking  about  it  unless  there  was  a fair  rent  on  the 
land  according  to  the  times. 

11.362.  And  except  you  got  it  low?— Yes;  and 
bought  it  at  a purchase  that  would  suit  the  times. 

11.363.  But  if  you  got  a reduction  of  rent,  and  felt 
at  the  same  time  that  when  you  had  paid  this  reduced 
instalment  for  a certain  number  of  years  that  the 
farm  would  belong  to  yourself,  would  you  not  be  glad 
to  do  it  ? — Yes ; if  it  was  bought  on  such  terms  that 
a man  would  be  enabled  to  live  and  pay  it. 

11.364.  The  great  thing  that  you  evidently  want 
is  to  have  a rent  fixed  that  you  can  pay  ?— Yes ; in 
that  part  of  the  country  people  are  willing  to  pay, 
and  are  not  able  to  do  so. 

11.365.  And  you  say  that  the  landlords  have  not 
met  you  with  any  temporary  abatement  ?— No ; I am 
not  referring  to  them.  I do  not  know  any  one  who 
has  got  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rent.  None  of 
the  landlords  that  I know  of  in  this  part  of  the 
country  have  done  that. 

11.366.  Well,  at  all  events,  your  landlord  has  not 
given  you  any  ? — No  ; he  gave  me  notice  the  other 
day  that  he  would  serve  me  with  a writ  if  I would 
not  go  in  and  pay  the  rent ; the  whole  crop  I have 
would  not  meet  the  rent  and  leave  me  a penny  to  en- 
able me  to  put  in  another  crop.  There  is  another 
very  serious  grievance  in  our  neighbourhood,  under 
the  Act  of  1881  there  is  no  protection  to  any  one 
who  lives  upon  bog  land,  that  is,  what  we  call  moss 


in  our  country.  , 

11.367.  How  is  that? — That  is  where  the  people, 

who  live  upon  that  bog,  paid  their  landlords  some 
fifty  or  one  hundred  years  ago,  and  when  the  judiew 
rents  were  fixed  upon  them  the  landlord  said, 
won’t  allow  you  to  cut  turbary  to  make  money 
out  of  it,  the  same  as  you  used  to  do  from  tim 
immemorial.”  .. 

11.368.  Mr.  Neligan.- All  that,  of  course,  ha 
been  made  a matter  of  judicial  decisions  ? xes, 

is  so.  You  have  that  cold  bog  that  wont  g1  °J ‘ 
crop,  and  it  would  require  legislation  to  inter 
and  enable  these  people  to  live.  ,, 

11.369.  What  legislation?—!  think  they  should 

get  their  former  privileges.  , . 

11.370.  You  think  they  should  get  such  pnvile0es 
as  they  were  legally  entitled  to  ? — Yes ; it  see“‘\. 
the  present  time,  though,  that  they  are  not  iega  1 
entitled  to  it,  because  the  landlord  comes  in 
claims  it.  Since  I remember,  and  my  father 

me,  they  always  got  the  liberty ; there  was  n 
of  liberty.  They  cut  the  turbary.  ,,  , 

11.371.  The  President. — They  do  not  complain 
they  cannot  get  the  turbary  for  their  own  use 
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11.372.  They  are  allowed  to  do  that;  they  are 
allowed  to  cut  turf  for  their  own  use  ? — Yes ; but  a 
man  may  perhaps  have  upon  his  holding  a great  deal 
of  turf,  and  yet  be  only  allowed  to  cut  about  one 
acre  for  his  own  fire,  and  then  have  to  pay  a judicial 
rent  for  the  whole  of  it.  It  is  a very  heavy 
grievance. 

11.373.  What  you  mean  is,  they  want  to  get 
liberty  to  cut  the  turf  for  sale? — Yes;  there  are  19 
acres  of  land  which  are  not  arable,  and  they  are  let 
at  a judicial  rent. 

11.374.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  that  the 
rest  of  the  land,  which  is  arable,  would  npt  pay  for 
the  whole  of  it  ?— I do. 

11.375.  Do  you  think  that,  when  the  judicial  rent 
was  fixed,  any  rent  was  put  on  the  19  acres? — 
Certainly. 

11.376.  But  the  burnt  land  would  not  be  reckoned 
as  paying  rent  ? — If  it  was  occupied  the  same  as  it 
used  to  be. 

11.377.  The  President. — Formerly  they  used  to  cut 
the  bog  and  sell  it  just  as  they  liked  ?— Yes. 

11.378.  The  Act  of  1881  does  not  deprive  you  of 
any  right  that  j'ou  had — it  strengthens  any  right 
that  you  had.  The  Act  leaves  the  rights  just  as  they 
were.  If  you  had  a right  to  cut  the  turf  before  that, 
you  have  the  same  right  now  ?— It  never  was  brought 
into  question  before.  From  the  time  my  father  died 
until  1881  it  never  was  brought  into  question.  The 
landlord  said,  ‘ I will  serve  you  for  bringing  me  into 
court,  and  I will  not  allow  you  to  cut  turf.’  I 
would  not  take  a gift  of  20  acres  of  this  soft  land 
to-morrow. 

11.379.  Your  grievance  is  that  you  can  only  cut 
bog  for  your  own  use,  and  that  you  want  to  be  able 
to  cut  it  for  sale,  and  the  law  does  not  permit  that  ? 
—Yes.;  and  the  tenants  cannot  live  upon  it. 

11.380.  You  say  that  75  per  cent,  are  bankrupt 
unless  they  obtain  relief  ? — Yes. 

11.381.  Speedy  relief  ? — Yes. 

11.382.  What  kind  of  relief  ? — The  rent  should  be 
brought  down,  and  men  enabled  to  live. 

11.383.  The  judicial  rents  should  be  again  reduced? 
—Yes ; or  something  or  other  done  to  remedy  it,  so 
that  men  may  be  enabled  to  live ; the  bone  and 
sinew  of  the  country  are  going  away  at  present,  and 
I believe  can’t  stay  in  it. 

11.384.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  aware  that,  under 
honl  Ashbourne’s  Act,  the  tenants  may-  obtain  a 
reduction  by  purchasing  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  price  they  bought  at. 

11.385.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  in  your  locality  to  buy  ?— 1 There  is  a 
general  desire,  if  it  could  be  bought  cheap  enough. 

c theY  buy  upon  the  judicial  rents 

as  hxed  now  ? — They  would  not ; it  is  according  to 
°w  many  years’  purchase  they  would  have  to  give. 

11,387.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  percentage  would 
)°u  ask  off  the  present  rent? — The  times  are  30 
per  cent,  worse  now  than  in  1882,  and  I would  ask 

should  be  50.  3°  ^ Cent’  and  in  my  0Wn  case  il 

sJ*1’?88'  wou'd  be  upon  the  judicial  rents 
nteen  and  a half  years’  purchase,  that  would  give 

neLT*V0ff?~Yes  ’ at  tho  present  rent. 

...  ’ °9,  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are. assuming  that  30 
Yes  • t ,U'd  '3e  ^ben  from  the  present  rent  ? — 
th^n  ,i  ^ taat  hbe  times  are  30  per  cent,  worse  now 
man  they  were  in  1882. 

sevpnfo  ’ ^r‘  ^nWe- — That  would  represent  about 
be  aHo , n 7ea“’  Purchase  ? — I believe  that  would  not 

11  ^ hh'rrb  that  would  be  too  much, 

the  t/mon*  VV,°  , tliere  be  a desire  on  the  part  of 
do  not  thtni t0  kuY  at  seventeen  years’  purchase  ? — I 
the  nennlonk  S°i'i  ^fc  Present  rent  I do  not  think 
purchisp  • -I-,,  8IVC  more  than  ten  or  twelve  years’ 
people  to’  L,  Ln0t  PaY  the  labour,  and  what  are 
placed  in  !.  ^en  W3t,b  a family  growing  up  are 

fit "ft*  aat  HieW  fo  Lay. 

he  country  and  go  to  America  or 


Australia,  and  after  they  go  away  these  people  are 
trying  to  send  motley  to  their  poor  parents  to  help 
them. 

11.392.  Mr.  Knipe. — You,  I suppose,  have  a 
general  idea  of  the  financial  condition  of  the  farmers 
in  your  locality  ? — I have. 

11.393.  Are  they  improved  in  their  position  at 
all? — They  are  every  year  getting  worse  — they 
never  were  so  bad  before — they  never  were  so  bad 
as  this  in  my  memory. 

11.394.  How  many  years  would  that  statement 
refer  to — would  it  go  back  to — before  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  ? — Of  course,  they  have  got  worse 
since  1847,  when  the  disease  came  upon  the  potato 
crop,  but  more  especially  within  the  last  few  years ; 
I mean  since  the  crops  got  so  cheap  as  they  are. 

11.395.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  weav- 
ing, do  you  remember  when  farmers  had  looms  in 
their  houses  ? — I know  men  who  had  6 acres,  and 
they  could  live  far  better  by  having  two  or  three 
looms  in  their  houses  weaving,  and  pay  their  rents 
better  than  farmers  who  had  40  acres,  but  that 
trade  is  now  so  low  that  even  that  is  done  away 
with. 

11.396.  Have  the  looms  disappeared  to  a great 
extent  out  of  the  farmers’  houses  ? — Yes,  there  is  no 
such  thing  scarcely  now.  In  my  recollection  every 
farmer  had  a limekiln,  and  burned  it ; and  now  they 
are  not  able  to  buy  fuel  to  make  the  land  what  it 
should  be.  When  I first  commenced  to  labour  upon 
my  land  I only  gave  a servant  girl  10s.  a quarter ; 
that  is  thirteen  years  ago.  I gave  that  to  the  first 
servant  girl  I had.  The  first  servant  boy  I had  I paid 
£ 1 a quarter,  and  we  should  give  a servant  boy  £3 
now  and  far  better  treatment.  The  farms  want 
labour.  I cannot  get  a man  now  under  Is.  and  his 
food ; it  used  to  be  6d.  and  his  food. 

11.397.  Is  the  cost  of  production  higher,  and  the 
price  of  produce  has  fallen  ? — Yes. 

1 1.398.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  had  a consider- 
able experience  with  regard  to  the  cost  of.  production, 
and  you  say  that  it  is  nearly  double  ? — Yes. 

11.399.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  improved 
in  the  same  proportion  ? — No ; I don’t  see  that  his 
position  is  much  better,  for,  as  a rule,  if  you  don’t  give 
him  what  he  wants  he  walks  away,  and  leaves  you 
there.  He  will  do  that  even  if  he  was  living  in  a 
cottier  house  of  yours. 

11.400.  That  is  with  regard  to  the  condition  of 
the  farmer  himself,  but  I refer  to  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  himself? — The  labourers  are  getting 
scarce. 

11.401.  Labour  is  scarce  in  this  country  ? — Yes. 

11.402.  And  therefore  as  a rule  they  are  inde- 
pendent?— Yes,  and  they  go  over  to  Scotland.  I 
lenow  a man  with  4 acres  who  was  in  back  water. 
His  son  went  away  in  August  last  to  America,  and 
sent  him  £30  since  to  work  his  farm  ; that  is  the  way 
we  get  the  foreign  money,  and  that  is  the  way  that  the 
people  are  sent  out  of  the  country,  and  it  impoverishes 
the  country. 

11.403.  Was  that  money  sent  to  support  the  father 
or  to  enable  him  to  go  out  and  join  the  son  ? — To 
support  the  father ; but  sometimes  the  parents  are  sent 
for  and  brought  away.. 

11.404.  Is  there  emigration  from  your  district? — 
Yes. 

11.405.  Are  there  any  farmers  emigrating  ? — Those 
who  can — those  who  are  able  to  go. 

11.406.  What  do  you  mean  by  that? — do  you  say 
that  they  cannot  realize  the  tenant  right  ? — Yes,  and 
they  cannot  get  as  much  as  would  bring  them  away. 

11.407.  If  the  tenant  right  was  as  saleable  as  it 
used  to  be,  would  they  be  willing  to  sell  and  go  ? — 
Well,  I know  no  man  who  goes  away  until  he  is 
broken  ; they  do  not  like  to  leave  their  fatherland,  as 
it  is  called. 

11.408.  You  say  they  cannot  realize  as  much  from 
the  sale  of  the  tenant  right  as  will  take  them  away  ? 
— Yes. 

2 Y 


Nov.  2,  lass. 
John  Joseph 
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11  409.  But  would  they  1 — Yes,  I have  three  sou.  11,414.  What  do  you  meen  1-1  mean  that  I ,ai 
mvself  in  Australia,  and  they  sent  me  some  money,  take  £200  less  than  I paid. 

They  are  nearly  four  years  away,  and  only  for  them  11,415.  You  would  take  it  if  you  got  it  ? Yes  and 
I would  not  be  in  the  land.  I never  spent  a shilling  go,  for  ultimately  I will  have  to  go  if  the  times  don’t 
nnon  mvself  in  my  life,  and  yet  that  is  the  state  of  mend.  . . 

Ef  I have  always  done  the  best  I could.  11,416.  Since  whems  the  ns.  of  wages  l-,re  they 

11410  What  are  they  doing  1-Two  Of  them  are  higher  now  than  sue  years  agot-They  are  SMI 

advancing  instead  of  getting  less,  ihe  people  are 
°"n41Pl  They  hive  lot  got  any  land  out  there?-  becoming  fewer  in  the  country-that  isthe  ram  of 
No;  they  have  f 12  a month  on  the  Sydney  police ; it.  I know  people  who  have  two  daughters,  and  they 
the  other  son  is  working  for  farmers.  have  gone  away  and  got  into  factories,  and  the 

11  412  They  are  fai  better  off  than  if  they  had  daughters  are  sending  for  their  parents, 
stayed  at  home  1-1  had  a letter  from  them  last  week,  11,417.  Waps,  you  say,  are  higher  nowthansc 
and  they  want  me  to  sell  and  go  out,  and  I have  years  ago  . x es.  . . 

written  to  them  that  I cannot  self  I have  written  to  11,418.  Mr.  M,p, t-You  say  that .you  paid  10s 

them  that  I have  offered,  and  cannot  sell  the  farm.  a quarter  to  your  first  servant  girl  1- Yes. 

11413  Would  you  sell  if  you  could?— Yes,  I 11,419.  How  long  is  that  ago  ? Thirty  years  ago. 

would  lose  £200  in  purchase-money  if  I could  get  it  11,420  And  are  wages  higher  now  than  they 

tomorrow  and  go.  »-*«<.  ”e- 

Thomas  K.  Earbinson,  examined. 

11  421  The  President. — Mr.  Harbinson,  I believe  a conversation  with  the  young  Count,  but  that  by 

von  are  a tenant  farmer  ? Yes.  and  by  he  would  see  about  it.  He  has  put  me  oti 

y 11,422.  What  district  of  the  country  do  you  come  from  time  to  time,  and  the  relief  is  very  much 

from’?— From  Tandragee,  about  five  miles  from  Porta-  needed.  . T ... 

irom  1 xrom  6 » 11,437.  The  President.  You  still  can  go  into  court 

' °1L423.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  holding  ?— It  is  if  you  like  ?— Yes,  with  the  half  of  that  part 
-.W  130  acres  1 1,438.  And  you  can  see  whafc  ,y  do, tlcn  , 

' 11  424.  Is  it  all  in  one  holding  ?-No  ; it  is  in  four  was  not  anxious  to  go  in  because  I believed  that tfe 
boldines  heir  and  the  agent  would  be  likely  to  look  over  my 

'°H  425  Will  you  just  kindly  give  us  the  particulars  land,  and  see  what  ought  to  be  done  in  the  case,  and 
of  the  four  holdings  which  you  have  ?— There  are  80  give  me  a reduction  over  the  holding, 

acres  under  lease  in  two  holdings ; one  is  a farm  of  11,439.  Mr.  Ne hgan  — It  is  from  a wish  not  to 
63  acres  under  lease— that  is  the  farm  I live  upon.  disoblige  your  landlord  that  you  are  holding  overl- 
11,426.  How  many  years  of  that  lease  has  to  run  ? Yes.  , . 

—I  bought  the  property  about  thirteen  years  ago,  and  11,440.  Sir  James  Caird.  It  is  not  a lo  0 
the  man  might  be  about  sixty-five  years  of  age  who  is  since  the  heir  became  of  age,  you  say  ?-It  is  n 
the  life  of  it  There  is  one  portion  of  it  down.  It  long.  I believe  he  had  power  to  do  it  himself,  toi 
was  in  two  lives,  and  one  has  died  since  1881  or  the  agent  was  one  of  the  trustees,  and  in  othens®» 
1880.  I have  not  been  in  the  court.  I spoke  to  the  he  did  it  for  the  tenants  I know  a^ant^oh 
agent  about  it,  and  he  told  me  to  leave  it  to  himself,  got  a reduction  since  1881  for  the  leased  as  welU 
and  he  would  give  me  a reduction  on  the  holding,  but  for  the  other.  This  man  told  mesmce  last  Novemb 
I have  never  got  any  yet.  they  gave  him  a reduction  since  1881  over  the  whole 

11,427.  What  do  you  pay  per  acre  ?— 26s.  8d.  per  land,  yet  I have  got  nothing, 
acre  \ that  is  26s.  8d  per  English  acre.  . 11,441.  Mr  Nehcjan.-Do  you  mean  that  mg 


and  he  would  give  me  a reduction  on  wie  uoiumg,  ^ » .......  — - , h , 

I have  never  got  any  yet.  they  gave  him  a reduction  since  1881  over  the  whole 

11.427.  What  do  you  pay  per  acre  ?— 26s.  8d.  per  land,  yet  I have  got  nothing. 

acre  ; that  is  26s.  8d.  per  English  acre.  Ml\  you  “ea“  ..  »ygS 

11.428.  Is  there  any  land  near  it  which  is  held  case  they  made  the  reduction  retrospective  > 

under  a judicial  lease? — Nearly  all  of  it  is  under  a from  1881.  , 

judicial  rent  11,442.  You  have  no  particular  wish  to  be  admitted 

11.429.  Is  the  land  that  is  under  a judicial  rent  into  the  Land  Court,  because  you  do  n°t  thmki 
lower  than  yours  ?— It  is  from  19s.  to  21s.  an  acre.  necessary  to  go  in  ? — I depended  upon  his  nonoi 

11.430.  Therefore  I suppose  what  you  wish  parti-  that  was  the  reason  I did  not  go  in. 

cularly  is  to  go  into  court  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — 11,443.  And  it  is  not  too  late  for  5'°“  g 

The  Act  of  1881  would  have  done  me  good  up  to  the  now  ?— Relief  for  five  or  six  years  in  bad  times 
present,  but  it  would  not  suit  at  all  now.  The  great  this  would  be  of  great  service. 
reduction  of  prices  and  high  rate  of  wages  has  made  11,444  If  things  got  better,  you  would  bc  j«  a 
the  Act  of  1881  of  very  little  service  to  us.  to  go  back  to  the  old  rent,  I suppose  » 

11.431.  But  if  you  went  to  get  your  rent  fixed,  live  at  it  only  for  my  brothers  in  Australia,  s 

the  Commissioners  would  take  all  that  into  account,  £400  the  Christmas  before  last  from  one  oi  wwuu 
if  you  went  before  them?— The  reason  that  I kept  11,445.  You  got  that  from  some  relative  > ■; 


the  Act  of  1881  of  very  little  service  to  us. 

11,431.  But  if  you  went  to  get  your  rent  fixed, 
the  Commissioners  would  take  all  that  into  account, 


if  you  went  before  them?— The  reason  that  I kept  11,445.  You  got  that  from  some  reiauv e r- 
back  from  going  into  the  court  was  that  the  agent,  from  my  brother  in  Australia.  1 cou  , 
Mr.  Tilgate,  said  that  when  the  heir  came  of  age  he  the  rent  out  of  the  land  with  the  price  o P ^ 

would  have  my  case  brought  particularly  before  him.  as  low  as  it  is  since  the  wet  season,  since 
In  1883  or  1884  I got  a partial  reduction.  great  portion  of  my  oats  was  out  seven  wcea  • 

11.432.  The  agent  asked  you  not  to  go  in?— He  weather  was  too  wet.  There  never  was  as 

asked  me  not  to  go  in.  hardship  in  our  county.  The  people  are  ^lsyg®oulj 

11.433.  You  were  under  lease? — There  is  a portion  the  potato  crop  out  now,  and  1 belie  . ^ 

of  it  that  is  out  of  lease  that  is  part  of  the  60  acres,  not  average  more  than  one-half  of  what  it 

somewhere  about  the  half  of  it.  I could  have  gone  season.  difficult  to 

in  upon  that,  but  the  agent  asked  me  not  to  go  in.  11,446.  I suppose  you  found  it  very 

11.434.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  asked  you  not  to  go  sell  ? — To  sell  the  land.  ■ «?- 

in,  because  he  would  probably  make  some  private  11,447.  I mean  difficult  to  sell  the  tenant  g , 


in,  because  he  would  probably  make  some  private  11,447.  I mean  difficult  to  sell  the  tenant  g ^ 
arrangement  ?— Yes.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  do  it.  I have  not  tp 

11.435.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  present  inheritor  is  a I know  a lot  of  farmers  round  me  wno  o 

minor  ?— He  is  of  age  last  July.  their  places  for  sale,  and  who  did  not  get  any  ^ 

11.436.  And  the  agent  said  he  would  bring  your  buy.  There  is  a farm  I have  under  leas > al| 

case  particularly  before  him  ?— Yes ; I have  met  the  is  about  18  acres  of  it;  there  is  bU  Det ' t 

heir  myself  since,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  It  is  higher  again.  I am  unfortunate,  i ^ ■ 

bring  it  before  the  agent.  I have  written  to  the  My  father  took  out  a lease,  and  it  is  ous. 

agent  myself  since,  and  he  said  that  he  had  not  had  statute  acre. 
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11.448.  Is  it  under  the  same  landlord  as  the  other?  11,457.  You  believe  it  is  that,  but  you  do  not  Nov.  2, 1886. 

—No ; under  a lady  here  in  Armagh.  Mr.  Boyle  is  know  ? — I asked  some  of  the  men  who  tQld  me  that  . — 7. 

the  agent  in  Armagh.  it  is  according  to  the  way  you  take  it  out.  You  HaXnaoru 

11.449.  That  is  land,  the  rent  of  which  would  must  pay  interest  on  the  spot  when  they  give  it 

probably  he  reduced  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I to  you. 

have  known  people  to  .try,  but  I did  not  try.  I 11,458.  Most  of  the  farmers  of  your  acquaintance 

tried  to  get  a reduction.  While  other  people  were  have  borrowed  ? — Yes  ; the  country  as  far  as  I know 

getting  reductions,  I never  got  anything.  I received  is  in  a very  bad  way,  and  I know  a great  deal  about 

a notice  that  if  the  rent  was  not  paid  on  such  a day  the  country  and  about  the  state  of  affairs  that  exists, 

there  would  be  a writ  marked  right  away.  Only  I It  is  in  a state  of  bankruptcy.  The  state  of  the 

was  receiving  money  from  my  friends,  I could  not  country  never  was  known  to  be  so  bad  before.  These 

hold  to  it  at  all.  loan  fund  men  have  lain  back  themselves  thinking 

11.450.  The  President.  — Then  I suppose  with  the  times  would  improve,  and  there  they  are  ; their 

regard  to  that  you  would  like  to  go  into  court,  and  losses  will  be  heavy. 

get  the  rent  fixed  ? — There  are  a great  many  leases,  11,459.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  won’t  advance  any 

and  it  is  a great  hardship  for  one  man  living  close  more? — A man  must  have  four  or  five  people  to 

beside  you  to  get  a reduction  of  10s.  in  the  £1,  secure  him. 

while  you  are  tied  down  by  a lease  imposed  upon  you  11,460.  The  President. — I suppose  they  secure  each 
by  the  landlord,  and  that  there  is  no  relief  for  you.  other  ? — Yes. 

11.451.  The  leaseholders  want  to  go  into  court  ? — 11,461.  Have  abatements  been  given  in  your 

The  present  court  would  not  do  anything  to  these  leases,  neighbourhood  by  any  landlords  except  your  own? 

11.452.  Most  of  the  leaseholders  say  that  if  they  — Most  of  them,  except  the  leaseholders;  nearly  all 
could  only  go.  into  court  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  ; the  men  have  been  through  the  court. 

are  you  of  that  opinion? — Instead  of  the  present  11,462.  But  have  the  landlords  given  abatements 
rent,  it  would  be  a slight  relief,  but  really  the  judicial  voluntarily  to  the  tenants? — I know  one  landlord 

routs  that  have  been  fixed  would  be  of  very  little  who  gave  20  per  cent,  last  year  on  the  judicial  rent 

sendee.  The  rents  that  were  fixed  in  1882  are  too  without  being  asked. 

high.  It  would  be  still  an  acknowledgment.  They  11,463.  Have  most  of  the  landlords  done  the  same 
would  be  delighted  to  have  relief,  no  matter  how  thing  ? — Scarcely  any  of  them  have  done  it ; that  is 

little.  I think,  so  far  as  I am  concerned,  that  the  only'  one.  They  have  been  petitioned  for  reductions, 

great  thing  to  relieve  the  people  would  be  to  adjust  but  they  stated  to  the  tenants,  “ Where  you  have  got 

fair  rents  and  buy  out  the  landlords.  If  the  Govern-  your  judicial  rents  you  must  abide  by  them.” 

ment  can  see  their  way  to  do  that,  I think  it  would  11,464.  Mr.  Knipc. — It  has  been  stated  here  that 
he  well.  I must  say  that  the  landlords  and  their  the  value  of  the  tenant  right  has  increased  in  some 

agents  have  no  mercy.  They  ask  men  to  do  impos-  parts  of  the  county  Armagh ; is  that  your  experience  ? 

sibilities.  They  want  you  to  raise  money  and  to  sell  —I  think  the  tenant  right  would  nearly  amount  to 

the  crop  to  pay  the  rent,  and  it  won’t  do.  If  the  nothing. 

land  won’t  produce  the  crop  to  pay  the  rent,  what  is  11,465.  You  gave  us  one  or  two  cases  which 
the  farmer  to  do  ? he  has  no  remedy — he  has  no  relief,  happened  in  your  own  place,  of  which  you  were  aware, 

11.453.  Your  case  is  that  your  rent  is  very  high,  that  showed  the  value  of  tenant  right? — Yes;  cases 

and  that  you  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  it  ? — where  farms  were  offered,  and  where  there  was  no 

\es,  and  no  kindness  at  all  shown  from  either  the  one  to  bid  for  them.  That  was  last  season  ; these 

landlord  or  agent.  were  two  farms,  one  of  21  acres  and  the  other  of 

11.454.  And  you  don’t  very  much  trust  the  court  ? 27  acres. 

—Yes;  in  one  case  I could  not  go  into  court,  but  only  11,466.  Mr.  Knipc. — Have  you  any  idea  of  what- 
for  the  remarks  of  the  agent  that  I have  mentioned  they  cost  originally  ?— I know  that  twelve  years  ago 

to  you,  I would  have  gone  into  court  with  the  other.  one  cost  £14  per  acre,  and  the  other  man  got  his  from 

11.455.  Would  you  like  to  buy  at  such  a rate  that  his  uncle.  The  21  acres  farm  was  bought  at  £14  an 

you  could  get  a substantial  reduction  of  rent  ? — I live  acre ; it  is  on  the  very  march  with  me  ; there  is 

seven  miles  from  where  the  association  is — seven  nothing  but  the  bank  between  us — that  was  one  of 
miles  from  them — and  I live  at  some  distance  from  the  farms. 

the  gentlemen  who  were  here  yesterday.  I know  a 11,467.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  happened  to  that 
great  part  of  the  country' — since  I was  thirteen  years  farm  ? — It  is  there  still,  and  I think  there  is  four 
I ®Se  1 have  been  acquainted  with  it,  and  I know  year’s  rent  upon  it. 

>ow  the  country  suffers,  and  I made  it  my  business  11,468.  Mr.  Knipe. — I understood  you  to  saj'  that 
o inquire  before  coming  here  about  the  state  of  it  was  offered  for  sale  ? — Yes,  and  no  one  offered  to 
a fans  “lat  exists.  There  is  a great  hardship  with  buy  it. 

wberv,UCe  tCJ  *oan  *un<k  *n  h'le  towns.  Gentlemen,  11,469.  Is  it  now  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  or 
o have  plenty  of  money,  lend  money  ; the  tenants  in  the  hands  of  the  tenant  ? — In  the  hands  of  the 
go  here,  but  cannot  borrow  except  they  have  clear  tenant,  but  there  is  four  yeai-s’  rent  due. 

ipts,  and  have  bailsmen  as  well.  They  have  great  11,470.  The  President. — Was  it  offered  for  sale  by' 
oipolatmg  to  2et  They  must  go  and  bring  the  landlord  or  by  the  tenant  ? — By  the  tenant, 
nmv  Slbe  “en  aS  ^a^smen-  They  will  say,  “I  11,471.  There  is  no  intimidation  or  combination 
muca  pressed  ; I have  been  served  with  a amongst  the  tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 
this  M m-r  runt'  an<^  lia-ve  no  means  of  meeting  No. 

f^milT ""  W'ii  ° Wnt  C0lnes  ifc  "’HI  destroy  me  and  my  11,472.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  that  a good  district  of 
f i a , , 'I'  y°u  be  kind  enough  to  lend  me  £30  or  country? — Yes;  it  is  about  four  or  five  miles  from 

lord ’an  li  " a?t  ^or  a.  week ; I W‘U  pay  the  land-  Portadown. 

•he  loan  7 a * ^ave  Pa*^  ^e  landlord,  I will  go  to  11,473.  Is  it  in  a good  part  of  the  county  ? — Yes ; 
undersbm  Wi  7 i get  fc*le  money  to  Pay  you.”  I there  is  no  waste  land  in  it. 

down  and  tit  ™®re  are  two  l°an  funds  in  Porta-  11,474.  It  is  not,  then,  your  experience  that  the 
borrowed  a tae  numk0r  Pe°ple  who  have  value  of  tenant  right  is  going  up  ?— No  ; the  value  of 

£25  ooo  • al,nounts  1°  2200,  and  that  they  drew  about  it  is  going  down  altogether ; the  tenant  right  is 

found  that  ? 8X6  Just, depending  upon  them,  and  I almost  lost. 

since  1881  moncy  has  been  borrowed  11,475.  We  have  heard  something  about  the 

able  to  nay  wll  They  thought  they  would  be  advantage  that  the  farmers  used  to  have  from  having 

'1,456  Whf't’  g°k  fc^le  rents  re(iuced.  looms  in  their  houses? — Small  farmers  are  the  only 

dous.’  yery  r at,  In*‘eresl;  they  pay  ? — Itistremen-  men  who  can  have  them.  If  a small  farmer  has  a 

them,  I thi  £rt’UlafelY  * ^ave  nofc  been  in  one  of  family,  he  has  looms  and  can  employ'  his  family  by 

it  is  from  10  to  13  per  cent.  them.  There  is  a spinning  mill  belonging  to  Mr. 

2 Y 2 
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there  being  employment  for  them  there  ; and  there  is  case,  with  the  exception  of  an  odd  case.  _ 
a hem-stitching^ machine  factory,  and  these  people  can  11.493  And  necessarily  it  >»  producing  I 

"et  on  much  better  than  the  farmers.  There  is  a crops?— res. 

£5iZ  bank  in  Armagh,  and  they  can  put  money  11,494.  It  m getting  out  of  condition  J-Yej  it  > 


“f  hut  the  fanners ' are  all  bankrupt.  These  getting  out  of  condition.  I do  say,  ha™. 


other  people  hveV  weaving,  and  their  people, — I am  not  peaking  of  my  own  case  yet;  cnl, 

fjLnil  these  factories  for  my  brothers  I would  likely  be  in  the  same  state, 

Tl  477  Then  they  do  not  live  on  the  land  ?-The  and  I would  likely  have  been  served  with  write, -I  do 


ledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  circumstances  of  the 


land  is  accommodation  to  them.  , , in  . 

11,478.  Is  it  your  experience  that  there  are  now  farmers  of  the  country  bankrupt, 
as  many  looms  in  the  tamers'  houses  as  there  were  11,495.  Mr.JWlkym.-It  appears  to  be  what  It™ 
J „ >T  . i ....  that,  von  have  here  the  very  worst  class  of  land- 


state  that  there  would  be  60  c 


tCIl  1^479.  ¥hose  people  that  you  spoke  of  are  labourers  lords;  they  show  no  consideration,  although  as  it 
and  small  farmers  who  have  a few  looms  still?- 

Tl  480  In  this  district  about  Portadown  ?— Yes,  is  a very  good  landlord ; his  agent  allowed  the  tenants 
that  is  the  class  of  men  to  which  I refer ; men  with  to  go  back  four  years,  while  other  agents  would  serve 
from  1 to  3 and  4 acres.  You  asked  me  about  the  ejectments  for  a half  year.  ....... 

quantity  of  looms,  and  I may  say  that  there  are  so  11,496.  Mr.  Kmpe.-Do  these  landlords  live  m the 
many  power-looms  now  that  these  people  are  going  country  ?— There  is  one  of  them  lives  in  the  South, 
into  the  factories,  and  the  hand-loom  work  is  being  and  another  m Dublin,  and  one  here  in  Armagh.  It 
,1nT,-  nwav  with  was  his  agent  who  did  this. 

11  481^ The  farmers  are  not  making  so  much  by  11,497.  Sir  James  Caird.— What  did  the  agent  do  1 
the  looms  now  as  they  used  to  do  ?-Not  nearly  so  -When  the  tenants  could  not  pay  ^eir  rente- 
, 11,498.  Were  they  judicial  rents  ? — They  were.  The 

much-  . . . ...r .1  ’ *1, „ fn  cnlrl  • When*  th« 


said,  that  you  have  here  the  very  worst  class  of  land- 


country  ? — There  is  one  of  them  lives  in  the  South, 
and  another  in  Dublin,  and  one  here  in  Armagh.  It 
was  his  agent  who  did  this. 

11.497.  Sir  James  Caird.— What  did  the  agent  dol 
— When  the  tenants  could  not  pay  their  rente— 

11.498.  Were  they  judicial  rents? — They  were.  The 


11*482.  What  association  is  this  to  which  you  refer  seed  oats  and  the  cow  had  to  be  sold  ; where  the 
that  you  are  connected  with  !-The  Portadown  Asso-  rents  were  not  paid  processes  were  issued.  1 did  not 
ciation— the  Portadown  Farmers’  Association.  get  one  myself,  for  I paid  my  rent. 

11  483.  What  is  it  called? — A tenant  right  asso-  11,499.  The  President. — All  those  who  did  not  pay 
ciation  got  them  ? — Yes. 

11  484.  We  did  not  know  but  it  might  be  some  11,500.  They  got  processed  at  once  ?— Yes ; for  the 
illegal  combination. — N o ; it  is  a tenants’  association,  first  sessions,  and  the  rent  was i always i taken _ a an 
and  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  country,  early  date,  never  later  than  the  26th  of  November. 
They  come  together,  and  they  all  attend  the  meeting.  11,501.  You  cannot  put  your  hand  upon  a single 
I was  deputed  by  the  association  to  come  here.  soft  spot  m connection  with  the  matter  ? J\o. 

11  485.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  they  combine  upon  11,502.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant  who  sold 
the  question  of  rent  ?— No ; everything  is  free.  I his  seed  oats  ?— William  Singleton 
suppose  in  no  county  of  Ireland  is  there  any  people  who  11,503.  And  what  is  the  name  ofthe  m^  ^o  s 

would  pay  better  than  the  people  here.  Their  spirit  vs  only  cow  ?-George  Pillar,  of  Ball  ncurr  tow  ; 
is  good,  according  to  their  means.  They  won’t  let  land.  If  you  allow  me,  I will  give  you  an  instance  j 
any  one  know  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  getting  of  the  agent’s  cruelty  to  me.  I will  state  now  tor  , 
money.  If  they  are  in  trouble  they  try  to  conceal  it  myself.  . „ „•  c„m» 

as  long  as  they  can,  and  try  to  keep  up  a good  face.  11,504.  Is  this  the  same  landlord  ?— It  is  the  same 
Until  they  are  actually  served  with  a writ  they  will  agent ; I do  not  speak  of  the  landlord.  I came  te  pay 
not  say  anything  about  it.  my  rent  I think  in  1884,-1  came  tp _pay  my judmi 

11,486.  Mr.  Nelirjan. — From  what  you  say,  some  rent.  He  asked  me  for  my  rent  and  1 » . 
of  them  would  seem  to  be  of  the  best  class  of  He  said  “ That  is  not  enough,  and  I said,  mat  is  my 
tenantry,  and  to  have  the  worst  class  of  landlords,  judicial  rent,  aud  I wont  give  you  anymore  n 
here  about  Armagh  ?— 1 They  are  very  harsh.  There  said,  “Will  you  give  me  your  poor-law  ticket 
is  another  landlord  that  I live  under.  I got  the  handed  it  to  him,  and  he  wrote  on  the  back  oi  »wn. 
land  through  the  court.  I have  known  tenants,  in  the  rent  was,  and  I said,  “That  is  not  it,  1 
1882,  when  they  could  not  pay  their  rents,  come  in  and  him  what  the  judicial  rent  was.  He  sail , 

offer  half  a year.  The  agent  took  it,  and  asked  was  take  that,”  and  I said,  “ I will  lodge  it  m the  . 

that  all  they  could  do,  and  they  said  it  was  all,  that  and  give  you  no  more.  There  were  about  a 
they  had  even  to  borrow  that  to  bring  it  to  him ; and  men  and  women  in  the  office  paying  rent  at  m • 

the  next  sessions  he  brought  civil  bill  ejectments  “ Leave  my  office,  sir,”  said  he ; “1  will,  sal  ’ , » 

against  them;  and  I knew  a man  to  sell  the  oats  he  give  me  that  ticket,  for  I require  it  to  pay  J „ 
had  for  seed,  and  another  man  to  sell  the  only  cow  “I  won’t  give  it  to  you,”  he  said;  “leayemyou  ^ 

that  he  had  in  order  to  pay  the  rent.  Only  I went  to  “ I won’t  leave  your  office  until  I get  l , ® ^ 

raise  money  for  him,  he  would  never  have  had  a cow  to  him.  “I  tell  you  again  to  leave  my  0 > , 

a<r&in.  said.  I declined.  He  came  from  behind,  where* 

°11,487.  Then  what  we  have  heard  here  about  good  was  sitting,  and  he  took  hold  of  me  here,  an 
landlords  is  not  true  ? — I am  stating  the  facts.  a little  overcoat,  and  there  are  two  s ep 

11.488.  That  is  the  conclusion,  at  all  events,  from  into  the  yard,  and  he  went  to  run  me  o ^ 

what  you  say  ? — I am  stating  the  facts.  my  back  to  pitch  me  out.  I relieved  my  i ^ 

11.489.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  that  this  poor  pushed  him  back,  and  he  was  not  too  8tr0“», . for 
man  had  to  sell  his  cow  in  order  to  make  up  his  rent  ? but  I did  not  strike  him.  I summoned 

Yes.  assault  and  tearing  my  new  coat  that  1 had  on  y ^ 

11.490.  Do  you  say  it  is  only' the  small  farmers  once.  Farmers  have  to  work  so  hard  to  8®  ™ [ 

who  can  do  any  good  ? — This  was  an  old  man  who  that  they  wish  to  take  all  they  can  ou  o 
lived  there  with  his  wife.  He  is  a man  who  had  no  summoned  him  to  the  bench,  and  they  hne 
trade.  Some  of  them  are  very  poor.  and  costs,  or  a month’s  imprisonment.  ^ 

11.491.  In  your  experience,  has  the  land  been  11,505.  And  was  he  put  in  prison  f 

improving  or  is  its  condition  falling  off? — It  is  falling  gave  him  the  option  of  paying  a fine  or  4 s.,  jj.eCOat. 
off;  when  they  had  to  sell  the  cattle  to  meet  the  rent  also  fined  him  10s.,  or  seven  days,  for  tearing 
there  is  nothing  else  for  it;  if  the  cattle  are  sold  11,506.  And  he  paid  that  1 — Yes.  » yes. 

there  is  nothing  to  manure  the  land,  and  the  conse-  11,507.  Is  that  the  agent  you  men  io ons  Court, 

quence  is,  of  course,  that  the  land  is  very  much  reduced.  He  appealed  the  case  to  the  Quarter  oess 


11.499.  The  President.— All  those  who  did  not  pay 
got  them  ?— Yes. 

11.500.  They  got  processed  at  once  ?— Yes ; for  the 
first  sessions,  and  the  rent  was  always  taken  at  an 
early  date,  never  later  than  the  26th  of  November. 

11.501.  You  cannot  put  your  hand  upon  a single 
soft  spot  in  connection  with  the  matter  ? — No. 

11.502.  What  is  the  name  of  the  tenant  who  sold 
his  seed  oats  ?— William  Singleton. 

1 1.503.  And  what  is  the  name  of  the  man  who  sold 
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and  the  chairman  and  some  of  the  magistrates  were 
there.  He  did  his  best,  and  there  were  counsel  and 
solicitors  against  us;  but,  in  spite  of  all  that,  the 
chairman  said  he  could  not  see  why  he  should 
change  the  decision  of  the  court  below ; and  so  he 
ivas  defeated  there. 

11  508.  The  decision  of  the  court  below  was  con- 
firmed upon  appeal  ? — Yes ; that  agent  did  that  in 
1884  and  I was  never  struck  by  a man  in  my  life 
before,  and  I never  struck  any  one  since  I was  a boy. 
I am  not  a man  to  quarrel. 

11,509.  That  is  the  same  agent  ? — Yes.  I 
daresay  this  gentleman,  Mr.  Knipe,  knows  the 
whole  case ; it  was  in  public  print.  It  was  all 
published,  and  I do  say  it  was  a case  of  cruelty. 
>Tow,  when  he  would  do  that  with  a paying 
tenant,  such  as  I was,  what  would  he  do  with 
the  others  who  were  not  able  to  pay.  The  only 
thing  was  that  he  blamed  me  for  the  tenants  going 
into  court.  When  they  were  sending  their  applica- 
tions, he  wanted  to  know  who  was  chairman ; but  I 
think,  when  the  law  allowed  him  to  go  into  court, 


that  there  was  no  harm  for  the  people  to  meet  and  Nov.  2, 1SS6. 
arrange  what  action  they  should  take  with  reference  ThonrisK: 
to  it.  I know  of  no  reason  for  it,  except  that  he  Harbinsou. 
blamed  me  for  bringing  them  into  court,  while  the 
fact  of  the  matter  was  that  as  a rule  they  were  more 
anxious  to  go  than  I was. 

11.510.  The  tenants  were  asked  who  was  in  the 
chair.  Do  you  mean  at  the  Tenant  Eight  Associa- 
tion ? — There  was  a meeting  held  by  the  tenant 
farmers  with  reference  to  going  into  the  court. 

11.511.  And  are  you  the  chairman  of  the  Armagh 
Association  ? — This  was  not  the  association ; it  was  a 
meeting  of  farmers. 

11.512.  A separate  meeting? — Yes;  just  held  for 
the  purpose  of  going  into  court ; so  I call  it  a case  of 
cruelty,  and  I think  it  *ivas  cruel.  I swore  that  if  he 
had  knocked  me  down  on  the  pavement,  I might  have 
been  killed  on  the  spot. 

11.513.  At  all  events,  you  got  a verdict  against 
him  ? — I did ; I consider  the  man  who  would  do  that 
would  not  think  much  of  serving  a man  with  a writ 
or  process  for  the  rent. 


John  Hughes,  of  Armagh,  examined. 


11.514.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer, 

I believe  ?— Yes. 

11.515.  Where  did  you  come  from — from  what  part 
of  the  county  ? — I come  from  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. 

11.516.  You  live  close  to  Armagh  ? — Yes. 

11.517.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Up  to  this 
year  I held  350  acres ; I parted  with  a little  of  it  since. 

11.518.  Is  it  not  all  in  one  holding  ? — It  is  not  all 
in  one  holding. 

11.519.  Is  it  generally  under  a judicial  rent? — 
Generally  under  a judicial  rent. 

11.520.  Is  there  any  under  a lease  ? — No. 

11.521.  At  all  events,  what  is  not  under  a judicial 
rent  might  be  if  you  wished  ? — I may  say  it  is  all 
under  judicial  rents  now,  arranged  out  of  court. 

11.522.  When  was  the  judicial  rent  fixed? — In 
1882, 1 think. 

11.523.  And  were  you  satisfied  with  the  judicial 
rent  at  the  time  it  was  fixed  ? — I made  the  best 
arrangement  that  I could.  I thought  I was  getting 
little  enough.  I got  about  19|  per  cent,  on  the  old 
rent  in  the  cases  that  I settled  out  of  court. 

11.524.  I suppose  you  have  a difficulty  in  paying 
the  rent  just  now  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land  ? — I 
do  very  much.  I think  I may  mention  to  you  that 
on  one  of  the  farms  in  which  I settled  with  the 
landlord,  though  I expended  nearly  £1000,  I would 
surrender  it  to  the  landlord,  if  he  took  it  off  my 
hands. 

11.525.  Did  you  try  to  sell  it? — Yes. 

11.526.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  would  have  sur- 
rendered it  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes,  I would  hav  e sur- 
rendered it  cheerfully  to  the  landlord  last  year,  and. 
'rould  to-day  if  he  would  accept  of  it — if  he  would 
take  it  out  of  my  hands. 

. U,527.  The  President. — Without  getting  anything 
in  return  ?— Yes. 


11,528.  I suppose  that  is  the  same  with  the  tenant. 
? over  y°ur  neighbourhood  ? — Yes  ; I purchased  i 
? Jramt  right,  but  the  change  lias  been  so  bad  tha 
u™  is  the  way  in  which  I am  placed  now. 

. Is  there  generally  a difficulty  in  selling  tin 

™ut  nght  ? — There  is  a great  difficulty  in  selling, 
v 1,530.  Then  with  regard  to  the  purchase.  Havi 
, any  desire  to  become  the  owner  in  fee-simple 
enti  i from  bhe  landlord  ? — That  would  depenc 
„%***  tl>e  conditions  under  which  I purchased 
,jm  H you  lowered  the  rent,  and  at  the  sarai 
— p ’ by  Payiug  the  instalments,  became  the  owner 
11  ro,  aLwoul<*  enable  me  to  pay? 
a lrJ  ^ le  ohief  object  with  you  would  be  to  ge' 
vet  / r^nt '~Yes  i Hook  upon  the  Act  of  1881  a> 
hold  b°t  i t'le  tenants  so  long  as  they  wish  tx 
’ ut  at  the  present  rent  I do  not  think  that  th< 


people  can  keep  up.  I have  prepared  a few  items  of  Job'1  Hughes, 
the  prices  of  produce  in  1881  and  1882  as  compared 
with  the  present  time. 

11.533.  You  may  give  us  the  heads  of  that. — These 
prices  are  from  my  own  book.  Now,  with  regard  to 
the  article  of  wheat:  in  1881  I got  10s.  6d.  for  my 
wheat  in  Armagh  market. 

11.534.  Do  you  grow  much  wheat? — Yes ; a good 
deal  of  my  rent  was  from  good  wheat  land.  I used 
to  grow  a great  deal,  latterly  I don’t  grow  so  much. 

11.535.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  did  you  get 
for  wheat  in  1881  ? — I got  10s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

11.536.  What  was  it  in  1882? — In  1882  I got 
8s.  6d.  The  average  in  these  two  years  would  be 
9s.  6d.  per  cwt.  for  wheat.  For  the  last  two  years, 

1885  and  1886, 1 may  say  that  I sold  in  1885  the  pro- 
duce of  my  farm  in  the  wheat  crop  at  6s.  6d.  per  cwt., 
and  in  this  year  I sold  it  at  5s.  6d.  per.  cwt.,  which 
would  make  for  the  last  two  years  an  average  of  6s. 

11.537.  That  is  altogether  with  regard  to  wheat  ? — 

Yes ; this  is  more  than  a reduction  of  a third.  It  is 
more  than  30  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  value  of 
wheat  alone.  Now  with  regard  to  oats,  for  the  years 
1881  and  1882  the  average  price  for  oats  according 
to  my  farm  book  would  be  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  I may  say 
that  there  was  an  exception  up  to  that  period  which 
has  continued  since.  We  were  in  the  habit  of  grow- 
ing what  is  called  winter  oats  in  this  country,  and 
that  year  I got  8s.  Id.  for  winter  oats. 

11.538.  In  which  year  was  that  ? — I got  8s.  Id.  in 
the  year  1881.  Now  that  class  of  oats  is  not  required 
at  all  in  our  market.  Canadian  oats  come  from 
Liverpool,  and  that  is  why  we  discontinued  the 
growing  of  winter  oats,  which  are  unsaleable  in  con- 
sequence of  that.  The  average  for  spring  oats  was 
7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  in  the  years  that  I have  mentioned, 

1881  and  1882,  and  the  average  for  spring  oats  for  the 
past  two  years  was  5s.  2d.  per  cwt.  Grass-seed  is 
the  next  item  that  I have  taken  down.  In  1881  I 
got  20s.  per  cwt.  for  the  produce  of  my  farm,  and  in 

1882  I got  15s.  per  cwt.,  the  average  therefore  for 
these  two  years  would  be  about  17s.  6d. ; and  the 
present  value  of  that  seed  in  our  market  would  be 
8s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

11.539.  That  is  the  average  of  1885  and  1886? — 

Yes ; last  year  it  was  9s.,  and  this  year  it  was  7s.  6d.; 
that  would  be  an  average  of  about  8s.  6d.  I have 
discontinued  the  growing  of  the  next  item  which  was 
at  one  time  a staple  crop ; that  is  flax.  I have  dis- 
continued growing  it  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

I wrote  to  some  friends  of  mine  in  the  flax  trade  who 
are  large  millers,  and  these  are  the  replies  I got. 

11.540.  These  are  communications  from  other 
people  who  are  in  the  trade  ? — Yes.  In  1881  it  was 
8s.  to  7s.,  which  would  be  an  average  of  about  7s.  6d. 
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11.541.  That  is  the  average  for  1881  and  1882  ?— 
Yes  ;’  for  1885  and  1886  the  prices  are  6s.  6d.  in .188.5, 
and  5s.  in  the  present  year  for  the  same  quality  of 
flax;  that  would  be  an  average  of  5s.  9d.,  which 
would  have  been  worth  7s.  6d.  in  1881  and  1882. 
Another  item  would  be  pork,  and  it  was  a very 
important  article  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In 
1881,  I take  the  month  of  October,  which  generally 
regulates  our  markets  here.  I find- the  price  of  pork 
valued  from  50s.  to  54s.  per  cwt.,  which  would  be 
an  average  of  52s. ; in  1882,  I find  from  my  book 
that  I got  58s.,  but  there  was  a lower  price  of  54s., 
which  would  make  an  average  of  56s,  for  that  year. 

11.542.  Can  you  give  me  the  average  for  the  two 
years  ?— Yes  ; it  is  56s.,  I think.  I might  have  taken 
the  intermediate  years,  but  from  the  circular  that  I 
got  from  this  Commission  I saw  that  these  were  the 
years  that  were  most  important.  I have  not  got 
1885,  but  in  1886  in  the  last  market  the  prices 
varied  from  36s.  to  42s.  per  cwt.,  but  I would  say 
that  the  average  price  of  the  market  on  last  Tuesday 
would  be  about  39s.  6d.  per  cwt. 

11.543.  Mr.  Ndigan.— That  is  the  price  at  this 
market?  — Yes;  Armagh  market,  and  Armagh 
market  is  an  important  market  in  the  pork  trade. 
These  are  the  only  items ; I have  taken  them  all  from 
my  own  note-book.  I got  from  some  grain  merchants 
their  prices,  and  I found  that  there  was  very  little 
difference  between  them  and  mine  ; they  would  be  a 
little  lower,  but  the  difference  would  be  very  slight. 

11.544.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  say  that  you  have  found 
it  more  difficult  to  meet  your  demands  for  the  last  few 
years  than  you  did  previously  ? — I have  been  looking 
after  the  expenditure,  and  found  that  we  were  losing. 
The  rent  could  not  be  paid  out  of  the  produce  of  the 
land,  and  I have  very  good  land.  Now,  in  store 
cattle  in  my  time  there  is  more  than  30  per  cent, 
reduction. 

11.545.  Speaking  from  your  own  experience,  has 
farming  been  a profitable  business  in  this  part  of  the 
country  ? — My  own  experience  would  satisfy  me  that 
not  only  is  it  not  profitable,  but  that  we  could  not 
make  our  own. 

11.546.  Mr.  Ndigan. — Then  it  has  been  a losing 
occupation  ? — Yes. 

11.547.  The  loss  has  been  gradually  increasing 
from  1881  up  to  the  present  time?— I recollect  a 
good  deal  with  regard  to  the  farming  business  since 
1840.  We  have  had  fluctuations  and  sudden  falls 
that  would  amount  up  to  as  much  as  these  figures, 
but  the  fall  from  1881  up  to  the' present  has  been  a 
gradual  decline.  You  would  think  it  was  quietly 
declining  year  by  year,  and  some  of  our  principal 
merchants  explained  to  me  a thing  that  I knew 
myself  very  well:  that  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season,  when  they  bought  at  low  prices  for  the  last 
four  years,  they  could  not  realize  the  first  cost.  I 
know  that  instead  of  improving  during  the  winter 
months  that  decline  is  continuous  and  steady. 

11.548.  You  pay  rents,  I believe,  to  a number  of 
landlords  ? — Yes ; to  four  or  five  landlords. 

11.549.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  landlords 
.here  have  been  giving  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  ? — I have  never  applied,  and  I have  not  got  any. 
I do  not  know  whether  it  has  been  the  case  myself. 

11.550.  As  a rule,  since  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act,  they  insisted  upon  getting  their  rents?— Yes; 
and  in  the  farming  occupation  sometimes  a little 
indulgence  is  necessary.  They  require  to  have  the 
rents  paid  up  to  the  very  gale  day,  and  I know  of  my 
own  knowledge  that  that  is  the  case  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

11  551.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  so  much  sympathy 
with  the  tenants  as  before  the  passing  of  the  Land 

Act  ? That  is  my  own  experience,  and  I have  heard 

it  expressed  by  very  sensible  men. 

11,552.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  at  all  to 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ?— 
I have,  but  not  sufficiently  to  say  much  about  it.  I 
have  read  the  Act,  but  as  to  the  practicability  of  it  I 


would  be  slow  to  give  an  opinion,  at  all  events,  in  its 
present  form. 

11.553.  Are  there  any  of  your  acquaintances  who 
you  think  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  it ! 

I think  every  sensible  man  would  be,  if  it  was 

made  in  such  a way  that  it  could  be  availed  of. 

11.554.  Do  you  think  there  is  a general  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  dispose  of  their 
holdings  ? — I would  be  rather  inclined  to  think  that, 
unless  the  Land  Purchase  Act  would  be  compulsory 
to  some  extent  on  both,  it  would  be  inoperative. 

I speak  especially  of  the  North.  If  there  were  not 
some  conditions  of  compulsion  upon  the  landlords  to 
sell  and  the  tenants  to  purchase,  I think  it  would  be 
inoperative  as  a general  rule  through  the  country. 

11.555.  Have  you  thought  of  how  that  part  of  the 

Act  could  be  improved  ? — I have  been  thinking  about 
it,  but  I cannot  say  that  I have  formulated  anything 
in  my  mind  upon  the  subject.  If  the  terms  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Bill  were  not  more  beneficial  to  the 
tenant  and  made  general  in  the  country,  it  would  be 
inoperative,  and,  I think,  not  an  advantage.  If  one 
estate  was  sold,  and  there  was  another  estate  adjoin- 
ing it  where  the  landlord  was  not  disposed  to  sell,  I 
think  the  landlords  on  the  latter  estate  would  be  dis- 
satisfied because  of  this.  If  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
was  framed  in  such  a way  as  the  tenantry  could  avail 
.themselves  of  it,  and  that  they  would  all  buy  on  the 
same  terms,  then  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to 
the  country.  I have  no  doubt  a great  many  would 
like  to  be  owners  upon  such  terms  as  would  allow 
them  to  make  a living  out  .of  the  land.  If  I would 
not  be  intruding  my  opinion,  I would  say  that  if  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  comes  into  operation  that  in  order 
to  make  it  acceptable  and  workable,  if  a landlord 
does  not  wish  to  sell  his  land  to  his  tenants,  some 
plan  might  be  adopted  which  would  cause  him  to 
put  his  tenants  upon  equal  terms  with  those  who 
had  purchased.  For  instance,  if  my  landlord  was 
disposed  to  sell,  and  the  tenants  purchased  from  him, 
and  if  an  adjoining  landowner  did  not  wish  to  sell, 
there  should  be  some  arrangement  whereby  he  would 
make  his  rents  the  same  as  that  on  the  property 
which  was  sold.  , , . _ 

11.556.  How  would  that  be  decided?— I suppose 

to  make  it  practicable  there  should  be  the  court  to 
value  it  and  to  see  that  there  would  be  no  injustice 
done  to  either  party.  I think  that  something  should 
be  done  to  make  it  workable,  for  I see  that  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  effecting  sales.  , 

11.557.  Don’t  you  think  that  if  one  estate  was  soul 
and  another  not,  it  might  lead  to  dissatisfaction  in 
certain  quarters  ? — No  doubt. 

11.558.  Do  you  think  that  a court  could  be  estai- 

lished  to  act  as  medium  between  the  landlord  ami 
the  tenant?— That  is  what  I was  wishing  to  bring 
before  you.  . ..  - 

1 1.559.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  m u 
case  of  a property  with  one  hundred  tenants  seventj- 
five  were  willing  to  buy  from  the  landlord,  and 
landlord  refused  to  sell,  that  it  would  not  be  unreaso 
able  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  part  ot 
landlord  to  sell?— I think  that  in  order  to  maKOiu 
Purchase  Act  work,  some  such  rule  as  that  oug 

be  laid  clown.  Otherwise  it  will  not  work. 

1 1.560.  And  that  any  compulsion  which  you - wo 
place  upon  one,  should  also  be  put  upon  the  o i 

'll, 561.  If  tho  tenants  on  a good  part  of  the  h»[ 
were  willing  to  buy,  while  the  tenants  on  a a l f 
were  not,  would  you  compel  them  to  do  so 
would  be  justice  in  this  part  of  the  country.  j 

11,562.  How  would  you  make  them  buy 
draw  my  conclusions  from  what  I know  of 
of  the  country,  I do  not  think  there  would  be  ^ 
necessity  for  compulsion.  I think  J-  :Je:1 
doubt — the  tenants  would  fall  in  with  sue  g|1 
upon  such  terms  as  they  think  would  give 
opportunity  of  living,  and  if  one-half  of  the 
were  purchasing,  I have  no  hesitation  in  s ) 
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the  other  half  would  follow  their  example  most 
willingly-  However,  I am  only  speaking  from  my 
own  knowledge  of  the  country  and  of  the  class  of 
people  that  I come  into  contact  with. 
v 1 1 563.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  anything 
about  the  value  of  tenant  right  ? is  it  very  much 
as  it  used  to  be  ? — I am  aware  that  it  has  lost  its 
ori"inal  value  very  much.  It  is  not  what  it  used  to 
be.  Land  which  was  sold  at  a very  considerable  sum 
some  years  ago  is  now  worth  almost  nothing.  I 
have  heard  of  farms  that  have  been  offered,  and  it 
was  impossible  to  sell  them. 

11.564.  Do  you  know  any  that  have  been  actually 
purchased  within  the  last  few  years  ? — I cannot  say. 
I think  there  may  be  some,  but  I think  this  year  I 
have  heard  of  several  farms  being  offered  and  not 
sold. 

11.565.  Do  you  know  the  fee-simple  of  any  estate 
sold  here  lately  ? — No ; not  in  this  country.  From 
the  reports  in  the  papers,  I think  it  is  very  difficult  to 
sell  in  the  market  now. 

11.566.  Have  you  observed  the  condition  of  the 
land  generally  here,  whether  it  is  improved  or  not  ? 
—I  think  the  state  of  cultivation  is  very  well  kept 
up,  but  the  change  of  climate  has  acted  against  us. 

11.567.  The  land  does  not  yield  the  same  crops  ? 
— No;  but  especially  in  flax  and  wheat — these  are 
not  yielding  the  same  crops. 

11.568.  Have  you  in  any  way  altered  your  system 
of  cultivation  ? — I am  putting  it  more  in  grass. 

11.569.  You  have  more  stock  ? — Yes. 

11.570.  Is  that  better  ? — I am  afraid  not ; I know 
from  the  price  of  stock  that  it  is  not  nearly  so  good 
as  it  was  formerly. 

11.571.  But  the  farmer  buying  would  have  the 
advantage  of  buying  cheap  ? — There  is  one  thing  that 
I cannot  well  manage  to  understand.  Prices  are  very 
low,  yet  the  butchers’  price  is  high.  My  experience 
was,  that  the  growing  of  the  stock  was  the  best  pay- 
ing end  of  the  business.  We  cannot  fatten  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  Our  grass  is  not  fattening  land. 

11.572.  You  must  find  some  way  to  finish  ? — Yes. 

11.573.  Do  you  keep  pretty  good  stock? — Yes, 
very  good. 

11.574.  Around  here? — Yes,  they  are,  generally 
speaking,  a good  class. 

11.575.  Is  the  price  of  labour  much  more  now  than 
it  used  to  be  ? — Yes. 

11.576.  Any  farmer  like  yourself  must  employ 
labour  ? — Yes.  £500  or  £600  a year  for  labouring 
men  would  be  the  amount,  or  about  that,  as  I spend 
it. 

11.577.  Has  the  labour  bill  greatly  increased  during 
the  past,  say,  thirty  years  ? — It  has. 


11.578.  You  economize  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes.  .Woe.  2,  1886. 

11.579.  Yet  still  the  bill  is  much  more  than  it  was  Hu,  _ 
formerly  ? — Yes.  In  1850  and  1860, 1 paid  5s.  or  6s. 

a-week  and  a free  house.  Since  then,  we  pay  from 
9s.  to  12s.  a week  for  labouring  men;  and,  although 
we  employ  machinery,  still,  practically,  the  cost  is  up 
to  the  same  standard,  and  even  beyond  it. 

11.580.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  much 
improved  ? — They  are  pretty  well  off.  Their  food  is 
better  and  the  wages  better  than  they  were  thirty 
years  ago. 

11.581.  Is  there  a scarcity  of  labour  in  your  part  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

11.582.  And  is  there  a good  demand  for  labour  ? — 

We  have  not  now  the  same  class  of  labouring  men. 

The  young  men  have  left  the  country,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  put  up  with  second  or  third-class  labour. 

11.583.  Where  are  the  young  men  gone  to  ? — They 
have  gone  to  other  countries — emigrated. 

11.584.  Have  you  heard  from  them  at  all — as  to 
whether  they  are  doing  well  or  not  ? — Well,  if  I take 
what  I read  in  the  papers  as  showing  it,  I should  say 
so. 

11.585.  But  of  your  own  knowledge? — I cannot 
say. 

11.586.  Have  there  been  cases  amongst  what  I may 
call  your  own  people? — Yes,  several  of  them  have 
gone,  and  I have  no  doubt  they  get  on. 

11.587.  They  have  not  returned  ? — No. 

11.588.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  kept  an  account  of  the 
average  produce  of  wheat,  potatoes,  and  other 
crops ; and  I want  you.  to  tell  us  what  your  idea  is 
about  the  average  quantity  of  potatoes  that  you  could 
grow  to  the  acre  ? — I will  have  to  answer  you  in  this 
way.  It  is  a changing  crop.  Some  years  we  have 
five  to  six  ton  to  the  statute  acre,  other  years  we  have 
one  to  three.  This  year  is  not  a good  year.  In  1881 
we  had  five  or  six  ton,  and  we  kold  at  very  low 
prices. 

11.589.  Five  or  six  is  a large  crop? — Yes,  to  the 
statute  acre. 

11.590.  This  would  be  an  average  year  ? — Yes,  this 
is  an  average  year.  It  changes  occasionally. 

11.591.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  tons  there  are 
this  year  ? — Under  five  ton  to  the  acre  on  my  own 
farm.  I cannot  say  what  it  would  be  in  the  country 
generally.  As  to  the  price,  I may  say  that  the  price 

. is  moderate  this  year.  The  demand  for  potatoes  has 
very  much  fallen  off.  I hear  meal  is  very  cheap,  and 
the  poor  people  use  it  a great  deal. 

11.592.  Is  the  price  as  low  as  you  remember  it  for 
five  or  six  years  ? — Yes,  the  price  is  higher  this  year 
than,  I think  in  1881,  but  it  is  lower  than  in'  the 
average  of  years  since  1881. 


Robert  M'Kean,  of  Benburk,  examined. 


11.593.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a justice 
°‘  the  peace? — I have  the  honour  to  occupy  that 
position. 

11.594.  You  are  a corn  buyer  and  merchant  ? — Yes, 
wd  a linen  manufacturer,  and  I farm  about  eighty 
■icres  of  land. 

. 11,595.  Is  that  all  in  one  holding  ? — Yes,  it  is  all 
m one  holding.  It  is  under  a lease  in  connection  with 
the  nulls  and  factories. 

11,596.  Agricultural  land  ? — Yes  : it  is  agricultural 
and  pastoral  combined. 

r What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — The  lease 

>s  tor  100  years,  from  1837. 

}s  tbat  f°r  building  purposes  ? — It  was 
building  purposes 

Yes  ’ ^ease  was  taken  as  a building  lease  ? — 

thanft^'  therefore,  of  course,  the  rent  is  higher 
landl—lf  - in  t!le  case  of  ordinary  agricultural 
nultural  i !?  iust  about  the  same  amount  as  agri- 
li  cm  , “ was  taken  as  an  agricultural  farm. 

11  609  \S  t!‘at  farm  a river?— Yes. 

■ And  is  there  water  power  ? — Yes. 


11.603.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  predecessors  have  Robt.  M'Kinn. 
put  up  mills  there  at  their  own  expense  ? — My  father 

and  myself  have  put  them  up. 

11.604.  The  landlord  has  not  contributed  in  any 
way  ? — No ; he  has  not. 

11.605.  The  President. — What  do  you  pay  for  the 
80  acres  which  you  hold  ? — I may  say  that,  as  far  as 
your  Commission  is  concerned,  I am  not  individually 
interested,  as  I do  not  look  upon  myself  as  an  agri- 
cultural tenant.  I come  before  you  on  account  of 
my  having  come  in  contact  with  farmers  a great  deal, 
and  on  account  of  my  knowing  this  district  as  well 
as  I do.  After  the  Act  of  1871  was  passed,  being 
the  tenant  of  a small  holding,  I was  the  chairman  of 
a committee,  and  I knew  ail  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee with  reference  to  the  lands,  and  that  brought 
me  a great  deal  into  contact  with  the  farmers,  and  I 
know  some  of  the  things  connected  with  their  con- 
dition pretty  accurately. 

11.606.  When  was  Lord  Powerscourt’s  estate  sold  ? 

— I think  about  six  years  ago. 

11.607.  Before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  ? — Just  before  it,  but  after  the  Land  Act  of  1871. 
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11.608.  You  know  about  its  condition  at  the 
present  moment  ? — I would  say  that  its  condition  is 
fair. 

11.609.  You  know  all  about  it,  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

11  610.  Were  the  rents  there  judicial  rents  under 

the  Act  of  1881  ?— Most  of  them  have  been,  but  a 
good  many  of  them  are  yet  unfixed. 

11.611.  Was  there  much  reduction  given  when 
they  were  judicially  fixed  ? — I think  a reduction  of 
about  25  per  cent,  was  given  on  those  that  have  been 
already  fixed. 

11.612.  They  were  previously  fixed  before  the  sale  ? 

Yes ; and  then  it  was  left  for  arbitration,  under  the 

Act  of  1870,  to  the  present  Attorney-General,  and 
the  present  Recorder  of  Dublin,  and  Mr.  Carson. 
They  settled  the  rent  before  the  sale  to  the  present 
proprietor,  Mr.  Bruce. 

11.613.  Your  knowledge  of  the  working  of  the 
Acts  of  1881  and  1885  will  be  derived  chiefly  from  this 
estate  1 — Yes ; and  the  surrounding  neighbourhood. 

11.614.  Do  you  believe  the  farmers  now  to  be  in 
a depressed  condition  ? — I believe  the  majority  are. 

11.615.  Do  you  find  that  from  your  business 
connection  ? — Yes. 

11.616.  And  you  believe  that  many  of  them  are 
iu  debt  ?— I believe  the  majority  are. 

11.617.  And  have  to  borrow  money  to  pay  their 
rcnt  1 — They  are  in  debt  to  the  grocer  or  the  baker, 
or  the  shop  people  generally  who  supply  them,  or 
they  are  in  debt,  perhaps,  to  the  money-lender. 

11.618.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  have  bor- 
rowed more  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881  ?— 
No;  and  for  this  reason,  that  the  money-lenders  will 
not  lend  so  freely,  and  the  shopkeepers  have  given  so 
much  credit  already  that  they  will  not  give  much  more. 

11.619.  I suppose  that  since  the  Act  of  1881  they 
are  able  to  offer  better  security  ?— Do  you  mhan  so 
far  as  lending  money  on  the  security  of  the  farm  is 
concerned  ? 

11.620.  Yes. — Well,  there  is  less  inducement  to 
lend,  because  tenant  right  is  not  now  the  same  value 
that  it  was  prior  to  1881. 

11.621.  You  mean  that  the  whole  value  of  land 
has  gone  down  ? — Unquestionably. 

11.622.  How  is  the  price  of  tenant  right  at  this 
moment  ? is  it  very  low  ? — It  is  very  low  at  present ; 
in  fact,  I believe  there  are  a number  of  farms  which, 
if  put  into  the  market,  would  not  sell  for  anything. 

11.623.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  the  farmers 
in  your  neighbourhood  are  anxious  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Act  of  1885  ? — I think,  as  a general 
rule,  they  are  all  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
Act  of  1885,  but  not  of  the  terms  of  that  Act. 
They  are  inclined  to  become  tenant  proprietors,  but 
they  have  objections  to  the  Act  of  1885. 

11.624.  What  objections?  — The  objection  they 
have  is,  that  they  think  the  term  might  be  extended, 
and  a low  rate  of  interest  charged.  I think  the  term 
now  is  forty-nine  years,  and  4 per  cent.,  and  the 
general  idea  is  that  the  term  might  be  extended — 
some  say  to  seventy-nine,  but  I say  to  sixty-five 
years — at  3|  per  cent. 

11.625.  You  think  they  would  be  inclined  to  pur- 
chase then  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

11.626.  And  give  such  a sum  as  that  the  landlord 
would  not  suffer  materially  ? — As  to  the  number  of 
years’  purchase,  I think  the  general  feeling  is  that  it 
should  be  sixteen  years’  purchase. 

1 1.627.  To  give  sixteen  ? — Yes. 

11.628.  That  would  be  a considerable  loss  to  the 
landlord  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  give  twenty  years 
on  the  landlord’s  nett  rental — not  on  the  judicial 
rental,  but  on  the  nett  rental,  which  I calculate  would 
be  about  seventeen  years’  purchase. 

11.629.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  gross 
and  the  nett  rental  ? — 3s.  on  the  £1. 

11.630.  Of  course  at  that  price  on  the  nett  rental 
the  landlord  would  be  a loser  ? — No  doubt. 

11.631.  Mr.  Neligan. — 20  per  cent,  under  the  nett 
rental  ? — Yes. 


11.632.  That  is,  even  supposing  he  would  get  4 
per  cent,  for  the  money,  which  is  doubtful  1 — Yes. 

11.633.  You  do  not  think  that  the  landlords  and 
tenants  would  be  able  to  come  to  terms  that  would 
suit  them  both  ? — Not  unless  it  is  made  compulsory. 

11.634.  You  are  in  favour  of  compulsion  ? — Itwould 
be  inoperative  if  it  is  not  made  compulsory.  The 
landlord,  I know,  would  not  be  inclined  to  sell  upon 
any  terms. 

11.635.  But,  perhaps,  they  might  sell  _ at  a little 
more  ? — I think,  if  the  tenants  did  not  reduce  the 
rent  by  the  purchase,  it  would  be  better  not  to  have 
any  purchase. 

11.636.  Compulsory  purchase  is  a strong  measure, 
without  giving  an  equivalent  ? — Yes.  The  idea  I have 
formed  with  reference  to  compulsion  is  this : if  you 
granted  that  twenty  years’  purchase  would  be  a lair 
thing  to  give  to  the  landlord,  I would  say  he  would 
be  entitled  to  2J  to  3 per  cent.,  which  is  generally 
the  amount  given,  if  you  take  the  example  of  railway 
companies.  They  generally  allow  2J  or  3 per  cent 
I think  there  should  be  an  allowance  over  and  above 
that. 

11.637.  The  landlord  should  be  entitled  to  that 
much  more  ? — Yes. 

11.638.  But  even  that  would  not  give  the  same 
iucome  as  at  present? — I think  that  under  the 
present  circumstances  he  will  suffer  at  any  rate. 

11.639.  Where  the  estates  were  very  much  mort- 
gaged, the  landlord  would  be  simply  mined  ?— Un- 
questionably, but  some  change  must  come,  which 
will  resolve  itself  into  that  in  any  case.  So  far  as 
I can  see,  I do  not  think  matters  can  go  on  as  they 
are  at  present.  There  is  no  doubt  that  farmers 
are  losing,  and,  if  they  cannot  find  an  improvement, 
they  must  sooner  or  later  become  bankrupt. 

11.640.  If  farmers  cannot  pay  the  rents,  rents 
must  go  down  ? — They  must  go  down.  It  will 
resolve  itself  into  that  in  the  end. 

11.641.  You  think  it  necessary  that  it  should 
in  the  end  become  compulsory  ? — Yes ; it  will  be 
inoperative  if  it  is  not  compulsory,  and  it  would 
be  unfair  to  the  majority  of  the  tenants,  if  the 
sale  was  not  general.  Some  landlords  would  not 
be  inclined  to  sell,  while,  perhaps,  others  would  he 
willing,  which,  of  course,  would  cause  dissatisfaction, 
and  would  place  one  set  of  tenants  in  unfavourable 
circumstances. 

1 1.642.  It  would  be  a very  large  operation,  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  all  the  land  of  Ireland  1—1  think 
you  will  find  that  the  majority  of  farmers  who  have 
the  means  and  the  money, — a good  many  have  the 
money’’, — at  a small  rate  of  interest,  would  buy  these 
farms  without  drawing  upon  the  Government  for  a 
penny.  I think  one-third  of  the  men  on  my  estate 
are  in  that  position,  and  the  other  two-thirds  arc 


very  poor. 

11.643.  Mr.  Knipc.  Do  you  mean  tenant  farmers 
able  to  buy  from  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

11.644.  The  President. — Has  your  attention  been 

turned  to  this  matter,  that,  supposing  there  was  an) 
necessity  for  revising  the  old  rents,  a sliding  sea  c 
of  rents  could  be  worked — a scale  of  rents  basca 
upon  a calculation  of  the  price  of  produce  during  a 
year  or  any  other  term  ? — I know  what  you  mwn- 
There  are  estates  in  Armagh  which  have  that  swung 
scale.  You  have,  for  instance,  the  Keady  esae, 
which  was  the  property  of  Trinity  College,  lha  s 
under  the  sliding  scale.  „ . I)r 

11.645.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Those  are  the  irmu) 

College  leases  ? — Yes.  ( . n 

11.646.  The  President. — They  were  fixed  tor 

years?— I think  that  is  the  term— but  it  was 
sliding  scale.  , , a. 

11.647.  What  I mean  is,  that  the  rent  t 
year  should  be  based  upon  the  average  pro  u 
certain  articles  cultivated  during  the  preceding  ^ 
years  or  so — that  the  rent  here,  for  instance,  s 

be  grounded  upon  the  prices,  for  a preceding  ^ 
of  oats,  and  beef,  and  potatoes,  and  buttei, 
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on?— That  might  work  very  well  in  theory,  but  I 
do  not  see  that  it  could  be  applied.  I do  not  see 
that  it  would  work  in  practice.  How  could  the 
minor  estates  be  managed?  If  you  took  the  large 
estates,  for  instance,  you  might  settle  the  rent  in 
that  way  upon  them,  but  in  the  case  of  the  small 
estates  it  would  be  very  different. 

11.648.  The  President. — You  see  no  one’s  judgment 
would  be  called  into  action ; it  would  be  a mere 
matter  of  figures  ? — No  doubt. 

11.649.  If  the  rent  was,  say,  £100  this  year,  and 
the  price  of  produce  went  down  in  the  next  year,  the 
rent  in  the  next  year  would  go  down  also  ? — Yes. 

11.650.  And  if  prices  went  up,  the  rent,  of  course, 
would  be  raised  ? — Yes ; then  you  should  arrange  a 
standard. 

11.651.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  standard  would  be 
the  price  for  any  year,  and  if  you  agreed  that  the 
price  should  be  £100,  that  would  vary  in  proportion 
as  the  price  of  produce  varied  ? — Yes ; you  must  fix 
a year  as  a standard. 

11.652.  Yes;  the  year  in  which  you  start. — If 
you  fix  it  at  the  price  of  this  year  at  the  present 
rents— 

11.653.  There  would  be  no  occasion  to  bring  these 
questions  into  any  court — it  would  be  a self-acting 
process  which  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  could 
agree  about? — I daresay  it  might  work  very  well, 
but  I think,  on  the  Trinity  College  estates,  it  has  not 
worked  well. 

11.654.  That,  of  course,  is  a ten  years’  term  ? — 


11.655.  This  might  vary  every  year? — Yes. 

11.656.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  con- 
dition of  the  leaseholders  ? — Yes ; I know  a good 
many  of  them. 

11.657.  Are  the  rents  of  the  leaseholders  generally 
higher  than  those  of  the  tenants  who  have  had 
judicial  rents  fixed  ? — In  some  cases.  I have  thought 
about  that,  and  have  tried  to  get  some  information. 
On  the  Castle-Stewart  estate  there  are  a lot  who 
hold  at  a very  low  rent,  and  I think  if  the  leases 
were  broken  it  would  tell  very  hardly  against 
them. 

11.658.  You  think  that  if  they'  came  under  the 
Act  of  1881  they  would  lose  by  it? — Unquestion- 
ably. 

11.659.  But,  on  the  whole,  supposing  that  the 
leaseholders  were  brought  in  under  the  Act  of  1881, 
it  would  be  rather,  on  the  whole,  an  advantage  to 
the  tenants? — I rather  think  not.  From  the  infor- 
mation I have  got,  I think  it  would  be,  on  the  whole, 
more  favourable  to  the  landlord.  Of  course,  I have 
not  the  particulars  before  me,  but,  at  all  events,  that 
Is  the  impression  I have  formed. 

11.660.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  on  very 
ong  leases  ? — Yes ; I think  the  leaseholders  since 
io(U  should  be  admitted. 

,,  You  believe  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
_ e benefit  of  the  Act  ? — Yes ; those  who  had  leases 
made  since  that.  On  Mr.  Bruce’s  estate  a number  of 
■ nU  W?re  °?ered  leases.  A number  of  them  did  so, 

• ,(  10  aas  s'nce  permitted  them  to  surrender,  and  go 
. C0l.ut  an(i  get  the  rents  reduced,  which  was  a 
,,,2  w,se  act  upon  his  part.  I think  there  arc 
tf  , erou,s  cases  of  the  same  kind,  -where  the  tenants 
°!,,.  easPs  because  they  were  afraid  of  the 
ra:  falling  into  the  hands  of  some  one  who  would 

offcroH  t rCntS'  , The  Pe°l)le’  in  that  case,  who  were 
as  that  cases  took  them,  and  I think  that  such  cases 
bo  brou§ht  into  court. 

187i  , T:  ^Veafes  executed  after  the  1st  January 
Yes.  °U d be  “rought  into  court,  you  think?— 

WsvinniL but  "’here  they  executed  leases  ten  years 
draw  th/2°U  W0ldd  not  ? — You  must,  I suppose, 
1871.  Une  somewbere,  and  I would  draw  it  at 

the  fi’wS l'^*  draw  at  1871? — Because  it  was 
St  Und  Act.  That  is  the  time  I take.  You 


might,  of  course,  go  back  to  1861,  and  draw  the  line 
there  if  you  wished. 

11.665.  You  would  begin  at  the  passing  of  the  first 
Act  ? — Yes ; since  that  time — since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  1871. 

11.666.  Do  you  think  that  the  highest  rented 
leases  are  those  that  have  been  made  since  1871  ? — 
I do  not  say  that.  I think  you  might  find  leases 
granted  before  1871  that  are  as  high. 

11.667.  Mr.  Knife. — Is  it  not  true  that  the  land- 
lords, seeing  the  effect  of  the  Act  of  1870,  insisted 
upon  the  tenants  taking  out  leases  for  a number  of 
years  ? — Yes ; for  some  years  prior  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  of  1871  it  may  have  happened,  but  I think 
that  the  date  of  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  about  that 
period,  would  be  a fair  time  at  which  to  draw  the 
line.  I may  be  wrong,  of  course,  but  that  is  my 
opinion. 

11.668.  The  President.  — You  think  that  there 
were,  then,  inducements  to  press  leases  upon  the 
people  ? — Yes ; and  it  was  done ; and  also,  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  a number  of 
estates  changed  hands,  and  went  into  the  hands  of 
people  who  were  only  too  anxious  to  get  the  rents 
raised.  And  then,  of  course,  in  such  cases  as  that 
the  tenants  took  leases. 

11.669.  You  state  that  the  price  of  tenant  right  is 
very  low  now,  and  that  there  are  very  few  sales  ? — 
Yes. 

11.670.  Mr.  Ndigan.  — Are  you  aware  whether 
there  have  been  any  sales  of  tenants’  farms  under 
decrees  of  the  county  court  at  the  equity  side? — 
There  are  a good  many — there  are  always  some. 

11.671.  It  is  necessary  sometimes  to  sell  the 
tenant’s  interest  in  the  farms  in  proceedings  at  that 
side  of  the  court  ? — Yes. 

11.672.  Has  the  judge  here  been  able  to  make  such 
sales  ? — I do  not  understand. 

11.673.  Did  he  find  purchasers? — I think  so.  I 
do  not  think  that  there  is  anything  here  to  prevent 
it. 

11.674.  No  kind  of  combination  ? — I do  not  know 
of  any. 

11.675.  Mr.  Knife. — Have  the  landlords  in  your 
part  of  the  country  given  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  ? — I am  not  aware  of  it.  They  have  extended 
the  time  this  year  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  from 
November  until  January. 

11.676.  But  you  are  not  aware  whether  they  have 
tried  to  meet  their  tenants  ? — I believe  there  have 
been  no  reductions. 

11.677.  Neither  on  the  judicial  rents  nor  other 
rents  ? — No. 

11.678.  Is  it  your  experience  that  tenants  have 
more  difficulty  in  paying  their  rents  lately  than 
formerly  ? — There  is  no  question  about  that. 

11.679.  What  is  the  principal  cause  of  that  ? — Tho 
depreciation  of  the  prices  of  the  crops  and  cattle.  I 
think  the  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle  is  one  of  the 
principal  causes.  It  is  very  much  depreciated,  espe- 
cially in  the  class  of  young  cattle  which  are  reared  in 
our  neighbourhood.  The  land  is  not  suitable  for 
grazing,  and  they  employ  it  in  raising  cattle — not 
fattening  them.  The  prices  are  very  much  lower, 
and  consequently  there  has  been  more  difficulty  in 
raising  the  rent.  Then  there  has  also  been  a very 
poor  crop  of  flax ; this  year  in  particular  it  is  very 
poor.  I think  that  is  owing  to  the  change  in  the 
climate.  This  year  has  been  very  adverse  to  the  flax 
crop.  I think  there  is  another  thing  I should  men- 
tion— that  the  wages  of  the  labourers  have  very 
much  increased,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  at  the 
season  of  the  year  when  they  are  required  to  get 
labourers  to  save  the  crops.  That  has  been  the  case 
this  year. 

11.680.  Speaking  of  the  landlords’  rents  being 
reduced,  do  I understand  you  to  say  that  all  con- 
cerned in  land  might  be  prepared  to  lose  a little  ? — 

I think  so.  I think  it  has  come  to  that  in  the  sister 
island,  and  I think  it  will  come  to  that  hero. 

2 Z 


Nov.  2,  1880. 
Bobt.  M'Kean. 
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Nov.  2, 1886.  11,681.  And  even  if  the  State  did  not  interfere, 

. TTTJr  the  landlords  would  be  compelled  to  lose  something  ? 

,o  . eaD.  — yes  ■ I have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that. 

11.682.  Speaking  of  compulsory  sale,  would  you 
establish  a court  to  interfere  between  landlord  and 
tenant  to  carry  out  sales  ? — I would,  I think, 
require  some  court  of  appeal  to  settle  the-  various 
differences.  I have  no  doubt  about  that,  but  it 
would  depend  upon  how  that  is  arranged.  If  the 
judicial  rent  is  taken  as  the  standard,  and  you  allow 
so  many  years’  purchase,  that  is  easily  arranged.  I 
do  not  see  why  there  should  be  much  room  for  dis- 
pute. You  should  have  compulsory  sale;  I think 
it  would  be  quite  inoperative  without  compulsory 
sale.  If  you  have  a fixed  price  laid  and  the  num- 
ber of  years  settled,  there  would  not  be  any 
dispute. 

11.683.  But  as  matters  stand  at  present,  you  can- 
. not  draw  that  line.  The  landlord  may  refuse  what 

the  tenant  offers  ? — No  doubt ; but  if  you  make  it 
compulsory  on  certain  conditions,  that  does  away 
with  the  difficulty. 

11.684.  Why  could  not  the  court  take  into  account 
the  whole  circumstances  ? — That  just  comes  to  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  rent — that  is,  so  many 
years’  purchase  on  a reduced  rental. 

11.685.  You  would  take  it  for  granted  that  the 
judicial  rent  would  be  the  basis  of  the  calculation  ? — 
Yes. 

11.686.  Do  you  think  that  as  the  Act  stands  at 
present,  the  tenants  will  avail  themselves  of  it,  or 
that  the  landlords  will  be  willing  to  sell  ?— - No.  I 
have  heard  of  cases  where  nothing  could  be  done 
under  the  present  Act.  I know  an  estate  upon 
which  there  are  three  mortgages,  and  the  entire  rent 
does  not  pay  the  first  mortgagee  his  interest.  No 
one  is  willing  to  become  responsible  for  the  portion 
which  is  to  be  behind.  In  those  cases  it  is  found 
impossible  to  make  an  arrangement.  I think  the 
State  should  take  the  entire  responsibility. 

11.687.  Mr.  Knipe.—l  just  want  to  ask  you  a 
question  or  two  with  reference  to  the  leaseholders. 
You  say  you  know  a number  of  leaseholders  in 
your  locality  who  are  paying  higher  rents  than  the 
judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

11.688.  Is  it  not  a hardship  that  they  are  not 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — No  doubt. 

11.689.  Would  there  not  still  be  a number  left  out 
if  you  only  went  back,  as  you  say,  to  1871 ? — There 
would  be  a good  many.  Quite  true. 

11.690.  But  you  think  that  a number  might  suffer 
if  all  were  admitted  ? — I believe  the  tenants  would 
suffer  more  in  proportion  than  the  landlords.  I say 
that  from  the  information  that  I have  been  able  to 
collect. 

11.691.  Where  there  is  a low  lease  upon  a pro 
perty,  do  you  think  that  a consideration  was  given 
to  the  landlord  for  that  lease  at  some  period  1 — I 
do  not  know  about  that.  That  is  a question  that 
would  depend  upon  the  term  of  the  lease.  I have  in 
my  possession  some  old  leases  which  were  given  to 
me  by  the  tenant,  and  the  rent  was  only  5s.  an  acre. 

11.692.  Mr.  Ncligan. — How  long  ago  is  that?  Of 


course  you  know  that  money  was  of  more  value 
some  years  ago  than  now  ? — That  lease  was  only 
for  a certain  term,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
term,  of  course,  the  rent  was  raised.  The 
other  leases  that  I speak  of  may  have  been  leases 
given  for  a longer  term  and  still  in  existence.  I 
believe  there  were  old  perpetuity  leases  given  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  only  consideration  was,  that  the 
tenant  should  take  the  place,  supply  the  seed,  and 
make  improvements.  I have  no  doubt  that  it  was 
the  tenants  and  not  the  landlords  made  the  improve- 
ments. I do  not  think  that  at  the  time  the  lease  was 
made  there  was  anything  given. 

11.693.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  if  the  tenants  have  made 
all  the  improvements,  would  they  be  likely  to  suffer 
by  going  into  the  Land  Court.  That  has  been  already 
proved.  The  judicial  rents  have  not  been  fixed  down 
to  the  level  of  the  fall  in  the  prices.  I am  strongly 
of  opinion  that,  in  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rents,  the 
tenants’  improvements  did  not  receive  that  considera- 
tion that  they  should  have  received.  I know  an 
estate  upon  which  there  are  fifteen  tenants.  A 
number  of  them  are  prosperous,  and  have  improved 
their  places  a good  deal,  but  there  are  one  or  two 
individuals  who  have  not  done  anything  in  that  way, 
yet  I believe  these  one  or  two  persons  got  as  good  a 
reduction,  if  not  better,  than  the  people  who  had 
improved  their  farms. 

11.694.  But  it  is  the  question  of  the  leaseholders 
that  I wish  you  to  confine  yourself  to. — I see  your 
point. 

11.695.  The  leases  that  were  formerly  called 
toties  quoties  leases,  were  changed  into  perpetuity  leases 
at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act  ?— Yes. 

11.696.  Are  you  aware  that  that  was  compulsory! 
— Yes.  In  Blackwatertown  there  are  some  of  these 
leases,  and  repeated  threats  have  been  made  by  the 
agent  to  enforce  it. 

11.697.  And  the  tenants  would  have  rather  not 
taken  out  these  leases  ? — Yes. 

11.698.  The  conveyance,  etc.,  would  cost  some- 
thing ? — Yes. 

11.699.  Don’t  you  thiuk  it  a grdat  hardship  that 
those  tenants  should  not  be  liberated  ? — No  doubt 
there  are  cases  of  great  hardship,  but  you  must  take 
all  sides  into  consideration,  and  the  case  of  the  laud- 
lords  should  be  considered. 

11.700.  I have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  that. 
— Therefore  I think  that  most  of  these  leases  that 
were  taken  out  were  taken  out  without  a considera- 
tion, and  I think  it  would  be  hardly  fair  on  behalf  of 
the  landlord  to  bring  in  a measure  so  as  to  do  away 
with  them. 

11.701.  But  if  the  landlord  could  not  show  that 
there  was  no  consideration  given,  might  we  take  it 
for  granted  that  there  was? — I think  the  natural 
conclusion  is,  that  there  was. 

11.702.  Your  experience  is  that  the  rent  is  more 
difficult  to  pay  now  ? — Yes. 

11.703.  And  the  condition  of  the  tenant-farmers 
is  going  down  year  by  year  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  A few  of  my  neighbours  are  here,  and 
have  a memorial  to  present  to  you. 


John 

Anderson. 


John  Anderson,  examined. 


11.704.  The  President. — I believe,  Mr.  Anderson, 
that  you  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

11.705.  Where  do  you  live  ? — I live  in  Dungannon. 

11.706.  I believe  you  have  a memorial  prepared 
which  you  wish  to  present  to  us  ? — Yes ; with  your 
permission  I will  read  the  memorial. 

“ Memokial. 

“ To  the  Right  Honourable  the  President  Royal  Land 
Commission,  we,  loyal  subjects,  farmers  of  South 
Tyrone,  holding  our  farms  under  several  land- 
lords in  this  locality, 

“ Humbly  Shewelh , — , 

“That  under  the  depression  of  agriculture  and 


heavy  expenses  of  labour,  we  find  we  are  unable  tc 
compete  with  foreign  competition  and  pay  our  judici 
rents  and  taxes.  The  agricultural  depression  wnic 
existed  when  the  greater  portion  of  our  judicial  ren  = 
were  fixed  has  so  much  increased  by  the  fall  in  pncf 
of  those  articles  of  produce  upon  which  we  so  muc 
depended  for  the  paymoutof  our  rents,  etc. — name, 
flax,  wheat,  cattle,  and  their  products,  butter,  etc, 
without  any  apparent  probability  of  their  ag3' 
returning  to  former  prices.  The  heavy  expenses 
labour,  which  we  also  complain  of,  caused  by  emiF* 
tion.  The  clreap  passages  offered  to  emigrants,  and  o 
aid  to  our  farm  labourers  for  leaving  our  country, 
taken  away  our  able-bodied  labourers,  and  raise 
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w.iges  of  the  few  weak  ones  remaining,  although  we  11,708.  You  get  enough  turf  to  burn,  but  you  iVor.  2, 1S36. 

are  toiling  late  and  early  trying  to  make  both  ends  don’t  get  any  to  sell  ? — We  have  to  buy  coal  besides.  T , 

meet,  find  it  impossible  to  hold  on  much  longer.  We  11,709.  You  don’t  get  enough  to  burn  ?— No.  Anderson. 

I therefore  trust  that  your  Royal  Commission  will  11,710.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  mean  by 
recommend  such  a measure  of  compulsory  purchase  saying  you  get  only  one  load  in  the  day  ?— It  is  eight 
as  will  very  much  reduce  our  rents  and  relieve  us  and  or  nine  miles  from  here. 

I our  families  from  the  present  prospects  of  poverty  and  11,711.  You  cannot  draw  more  than  a load  in  a 

I1  pauperism,  and  we  in  duty  bound  will  ever  pray. — day,  you  mean  ? — No. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  meeting— John  M'Kenzie,  11,712.  You  mean  that  you  are  a long  way  from 
Drumderg,  chairman;  John  Anderson,  Carrowcol-  this  fuel? — Yes;  we  used  to  have  the  bog  on  our 
■ man,  secretary.”  ♦ own  estate. 

11,713.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  bog  is  cut  out  now  ? — 

11,707.  The  substance  of  your  petition  is  that  you  Yes. 

I want  a great  reduction  of  rent,  and  that  you  desire  11,714.  And  fuel  is  a very  expensive  article  now? 

I compulsory  purchase  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  secur-  — Yes. 

I ing that  reduction  of  rent?— Yes;  wo  formerly  had  11,715.  The  President.— And  I suppose  turf  is 

I our  bogs,  but  now  we  can  only  get  one  load  in  a day.  getting  more  and  more  scarce  every  day  ? — Yes. 

Samvel  Irvine , examined. 


11.716.  The  President. — Where  do  you  come  from, 
Mr.  Irvine  ? — From  Carrabeg,  Dungannon. 

11.717.  What  have  you  to  say? — I wish  to  say 
that  we  are  not  allowed  upon  our  estate  to  use  what 
turf  there  is.  Some  have  none  for  firing ; the  land- 
lord of  the  estate  under  the  Land  Act  won’t  allow  us 
to  touch  it. 

11.718.  The  Land  Act  did  not  make  any  differ- 
ence with  regard  to  it?  it  left  the  matter  as 
it  was? — The  landlord  won’t  allow  us  to  touch 
it. 

11.719.  Had  you  the  privilege  of  cutting  turf  be- 
fore the  Land  Act  ? — Not  on  our  own  land. 

Mr.  Anderson. — There  is  not  much  on  our  estate. 

11.720.  Had  you  the  use  of  turbary  before  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? 

The  Witness. — We  had. 

Mr.  Anderson. — We  had  not ; it  was  cut  out  before 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  except  these  small  portions 
that  he  lias  referred  to. 

11.721.  What  do  you  want  now  ? 

The  Witness. — We  want  our  rents  reduced  in 


such  a way  that  we  can  live  and  pay  the  Govern-  Samuel  Irvine, 
ment. 

11.722.  Above  all  things,  you  want  a reduction  of 
rent  ? — Yes. 

11.723.  What  do  you  consider  would  be  a fair 
number  of  years’  purchase  to  give  ? — It  is  the  opinion 
of  the  principal  parties  that  I have  been  speak- 
ing to  that  fifteen  years  would  be  about  the 
figure. 

11.724.  You  are  aware  that  that  would  make  a 
considerable  reduction  in  your  rent  to  the  landlord  ? 
the  landlord  would  suffer  a great  deal  on  these 
terms? — I am  speaking  of  the  judicial  rent.  The 
rent  is  quite  too  high. 

11.725.  Would  you  be  willing  to  trust  yourselves 
to  the  Purchase  Commissioners,  and  abide  by  the 
number  of  years  that  they  consider  it  fair  that  you 
ought  to  pay? — We  must  pay. 

11.726.  Mr.  Knipe. — Will  you  be  willing  to  leave 
it  to  the  court  of  the  Land  Commission  to  say 
what  number  of  years? — Yes;  we  must  be  law- 
abiders. 


John  M'Kenzie,  examined. 


11.727.  Tho  President. — Where  do  you  come  from, 
Mr.  M'Kenzie  ? — From  Drumderg,  Blackwatertown  ; 
irom  South  Tyrone. 

11.728.  Do  you  agree  with  what  these  other  gentle- 


men have  said  ? — Yes.  I agree  with  what  Mr.  Irvine  j0hn 
and  Mr.  Anderson  have  said.  M'Kunzie. 

Mr.  Irvine. — We  say  that  about  fifteen  years’  pur- 
chase would  be  a fair  thing  to  give. 


Sir  John  Calvert  Strange , Bart.,  of  Tynan  Abbey,  examined. 


11, <29.  The  President. — As  we  know,  you  are  a 
large  landowner? — I am  a landowner  in  six  coun- 
>cs,  I am  sorry  to  say ; two  in  Connaught  and  three 
in  Ulster;  and  I am  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
uians  of  Armagh  Union. 

V’ ^ w’b  ta^e  this  county  first.  Have  your 
iitui  ,.eeu,fairly  well  paid  ? — They  are  not  receivable 
,i  ■ , the  latter  part  of  the  year,  but  last  year  I 
„n®~,  1-ents  were  fairly  well  paid.  I do  not 
In?  ^ a'v  VCry  mucb-  Of  course,  there  twere  some 
inn™’  1 , sa7  tbafc  they  were  fairly  well  paid, 
country^11011  ar  ^ ^00'{'nS  to  the  condition  of  the 

nflHir'  *s,  fcbere  any  combination  for  the  purpose 
there  i m°T^e  Pnyment  of  rents? — I do  not  believe 
combination  ^ DOt  aWare  °-  the  existence  of  any 

abate’!!!'*  H,avf  you  Siven  any  abatements  ? — I gave 
brother  di8  tiaSt  ycar,  an(1  the  year  before,  and  my 
these  a!'!  10  year  beforc  ‘hat,  but  I may  say  that 
th?me,JtS  T?  Siven  with  the  t&r  of 
Land  Court  Pu  °f,the  tenantry  not  to  go  into  the 
if  possible  t the  landlord  and  tenants  desired 

into  the  htigation  and  to  avoid  going 

mJariSL C7b’  “d  j"  the  result  I give  l 

" n?a“tIj  ““'d  ’ W”T' th,i 

Then  you  have  no  judicial  rents  upon 


your  property  here  ?— They  are  all  judicial  rents  here  sir  John  c»i- 
— judicial  by  agreement.  They  accepted  judicial  vert  stronge, 
r ents  of  fifteen  years’  lease  under  the  court ; that  was  Bart' 
by  the  act  of  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  jointly. 

11.734.  There  were  agreements  made  between 
them  ? — Yes ; they  came  in  from  time  to  time,  and 
probably  it  extended  over  a couple  of  years,  the 
whole  transaction  ; but  some  were  in  more  of  a hurry, 
and  came  in  at  once. 

11.735.  You  were  finished  in  1883  ? — No ; Ishould 
say  that  we  were  finished  about  the  end  of  1885.  In 
fact,  I have  signed  judicial  leases  this  year.  We  had 
sometimes  a little  negotiation  going  on  about  it, 
and  that  delayed  it,  and  I have  signed  some  recently. 

In  all  these  cases  I allowed  them  to  date  back. 

11.736.  They  were  made  retrospective  ?— Yes.  I 
made  them  that 

11.737.  In  the  agreements  that  were  made  last 
year,  did  you  put  the  rent  at  a lower  figure  than  in 
cases  in  which  the  agreements  were  made  some 
years  before? — Yes;  they  paid  a reduced  rent  last 
year. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I do  not  think  you  understand  Lord 
Gowpcr. 

11.738.  The  President. — You  made  some  agree- 
ments last  year  ?— Yes. 

11.739.  In  these  agreements,  then,  did  you  fix  the 
agreed  rent  lower  in  proportion  than  you  did  in  tho 

2 Z 2 
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agreements  that  you  made  in  the  two  years  pre- 
vious to  that  ?— I cannot  say  so.  I think  it  was 
on  the  same  principle.  It  was  more  m the  nature 
of  a percentage  reduction,  with  a trifling  difference 
such  as  might  arise  from  peculiar  circumstances. 
As  a rule,  it  was  principally  a percentage  reduction. 

11  740.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  find  it  difficult 
to  make  their  rents  out  of  the  land  at  present?— I 
heard  that  stated,  but  I cannot  exclude  from  my 
consideration  the  very  general  outcry  there  has  been 
against  landlordism  and  the  rents  generally,  and  1 
think  it  is  a cry  that  naturally  would  be  taken  up 
by  the  tenants.  I do  not  blame  them  for  it;  of 
course  flesh  and  blood  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
that  there  is  placed  before  them  to  cry  out  for  a 
reduction  of  rent,  but  I have  been  in  the  habit  of 
managing  land  for,  I may  say,  more  than  fifty  years, 
and  I remember  when  prices  were  very  much  lower 
and  rents  very  much  about  the  same. 

11,741.  Is  it  near  here  you  speak  of? — Yes,  within 
ten  or  twelve  miles  of  this  town. 


sense  the  country  is  improved ; the  people  are  more 
comfortably  housed;  they  are  better  clothed,  and 
they  live  better  than  when  I first  became  acquainted 
with  county  business. 

11.753.  You  refer  to  the  farmers  ? — The  small 
farmers,  and  all  large  farmers  now,  I observe,  keep 
little  traps,  and  drive  to  fairs  and  markets,  while 
they  used  to  walk.  I observe  the  people  wear  good 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  in  my  youth  the  men  some- 
times went  without  shoes,  and  the  women  seldom 
wore  them  at  all.  Now  they  all  wear  shoes.  I see 
a very  considerable  improvement  in  the  condition 
of  the  people,  and  also  in  the  condition  of  their 
houses. 

11.754.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  tenant 
farmers  ? — Yes,  and  of  the  labourers  as  well ; there 
is  a general  improvement  in  the  country. 

11.755.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  of 
1885,  have  you  considered  it  at  all  ? — With  regard  to 
the  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  it  appears  to  me  that  in 
a great  portion  of  the  county  Armagh,  in  those  places 


m42°"How“lo"ng  JJHK  was  a very  young  man  where  there  are  leases  or  Wnm  grants  undtr  the 
indeed  when  I was  ageht  for  Lord  Ranfurley's  estate  Board  of  Trinity  College  Dubhn  and  fewfarm  gm  , 
in  the  county  Tyrone  I held  it  from  1832  to  1836,  under  the  Leaseholders’  Renewable  Conversion  Ad. 
that  is,  fifty  years  ago,  and  prises  were  lower  then 
than  they  are  now,  and  the  rents  were  paid  then 
cheerfully.  , „ 1T 

11  743.  Labour  was  much  cheaper  then? — Un- 
doubtedly it  was. 

11.744.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  rents  lower? — 

They  were  about  the  same. 

11.745.  The  President. — Were  there  not  looms 
then' in  the  farmers’  houses? — I have  heard,  looms 


it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  carry  out  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  because  the  occupying  tenant 
purchasing  would  be  liable  to  the  whole  of  the  head 
rent,  and  his  liability  could  not  be  made  a secure 
one,  because  the  payment  of  the  head  rent  may  ruin 
him  altogether.  Unless  some  provision  is  made  to 
get  rid  of  these  difficulties,  and  to  leave  the  immediate 
landlord  and  the  occupier  to  come  to  some  arrange- 
ment about  the  rent,  I do  not  see  how  Lord  Ash- 


while1?  was  riding  along  the  roads  and  passing  the  bourne’s  Act  could  be  worked  at  all.  The  head  land- 
, lie  ; „roe,  „ *1  Jpni  nf  lord  is  in  a different  position,  because  it  is  the  rent 


houses  at  that  time ; and  there  was  a good  deal  of 
that  local  spinning  and  local  weaving  going  on  in  the 
country,  but  it  was  confined  to  particular  districts. 
I do  not  think  it  was  perfectly  general. 

11,746.  You  do  not  think  that  the  people,  as  a 
rule,  paid  the  rent  out  of  their  looms  ? — I am  quite 
sure  they  did  in  many  districts ; it  helped  the  men 
to  make  the  rents  in  many  districts,  but  that  was 
not  a universal  trade.  It  was  in  many  districts,  no 
doubt. 


lord  is  in  a different  position,  because  i 
receivable  by  him  that  spreads  over  the  whole.  The 
immediate  landlord  has  no  connection  witli  the 
occupying  tenants,  and  the  occupying  tenants  have 
now  power  to  come  into  court  and  get  a reduction 
of  their  rent  and  a judicial  lease  as  against  the 
middleman,  but  the  middleman  has  no  power  oj 
obtaining  a corresponding  reduction  from  the  head 
landlord,  consequently  the  head  rent  reserved  by  the 
head  landlord  continues  to  rest  upon  the  whole 
'll  747.  Mr.  Knipe.— It  would  apply  to  the  county  property,  and  it  puts  a stop  to  any  movement  in  the 
Armagh  ?-I  have  no  doubt  to  Loughgall  and  about  direction  of  purchase.  Now,  with  regard  totto 
there;  but  it  would  not  apply  to  large  farmers ; it  county,  there  are  very  large  districts,  a 
would  apply  to  the  small  holdings.  the  most  important  districts  about  ™y  place  at  Tynan, 

11,748.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  apply  more  to  the  —some  of  the  most  important  paits  of  I 

small  holdings  than  to  the  larger  ones  ?-Quite  so  ; Armagh, -where  it  has  actually come  * “g 
the  substantial  farmers  were  not  weavers,  but  they  Nothing  could  be  done  in  the  way  of  car  y b 
were  in  the  small  holdings,  in  what  would  be  called  Lord  Ashbourne  s Act.  , 

® 11,756.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  compel 

01  11,749.  The  President.— Is  there  sale  of  tenant  the  head  landlord  to  sell  ?— I think,  if  ffie  mato 
right  amongst  your  tenants  1-1  have  not  heard  we  referred  to  a jndicial  tribunaUoinpetei  t to  I 
mleh  recently  about  tenant  right,  but  one  or  two  all  the  circumstances  o the  case  into  ™sld“J  j 
farms  have  been  sold,  and  I think  they  sold  very  and  estimate  what  would  be  a fair  pnci for  the  to 
wejj  rent,  having  reference  to  the  circumstances,  i a 

11.750.  But  there  has  not  been  much  sale  of  tenant  think  there  would  be  any  great  hardship.  * 

right  ?— 1 There  has  not  been  much  change  in  the  myself  a head  landlord  in  Connaught.  ^ 

possession  of  land  recently.  I know  of  one  or  two  pays  me  £300  a year,  and  1 suppose  he 
farms  that  have  passed  from  one  tenant  to  another,  estate  for  £2000  or  £3000.  Not  o 
and  tenant  right  has  been  sold  for  a considerable  sum  — w v""'  ("r"r'  Wo"sft  rnv  h 
of  money. 

11.751.  We  have  a good  deal  of  evidence  to  show 
that  tenant  right  is  almost  unsaleable  now  ? — I can 
hardly  speak  from  experience,  because  there  has  been 
very  little  change  in  the  position  of  my  estate,  and  I 
think  that  a change  of  possession  generally  results 
from  the  people  getting  into  circumstances  which 
create  the  necessity  of  parting  with  their  farms,  hut 
that  has  not  been  the  case  on  my  estate.  There  have 
been  no  legal  proceedings  to  evict  the  tenants,  which 
would  be  a primary  cause  of  the  disposal  of  the 
tenant  right,  but  when  that  has  been  done,  a man 
,roes  and  sets  a neighbour  to  buy  bis  farm,  i do  not 


goes  and  gets  a neighbour  to  buy 
think  they  are  disposed  to  sell  these  farms  generally  ; 
at  all  events,  I have  not  found  it  so. 

11,752.  Do  you  see  a great  depreciation  in  the 
cultivation  of  land  on  your  property  1— No ; in  every 


could  buy  from  him,  because  my  head  rent  rests  p 
them  all.  . nj 

11,757.  And  you  would  not  mind  being  comfe‘ 
to  sell  if  you  got  fair  terms  ?— You  know  they 
good  as  Consols,  and  I think  they  are  entitle 
'higher  price.  There  are  very  peculiar  circumstaia 
with  reference  to  the  Trinity  College.  Pr0P 
They  are  under  a separate  Act,  and  the  circum 
are  not  the  same  as  those  of  the  landlords  gen 
in  Ireland.  I should  like  to  explain  that 
which  are  held  by  the  middlemen  under  t 
have  been  occupied  by  them  and  their  pre 
about  300  years— since  the  original  grants  were 
I call  myself  a middleman,  because  1 a®Tt  ];ejt 
position.  It  is  rather  an  invidious  term,  du  . f 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  At  the  time  ' 
lands  were  granted, — it  was  just  after  tlie,  ]ate|- 


and  O’Neill  wars,  when  the  country  was 
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the  college  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  it 
had  only  these  grants  to  support  it.  The  college 
was  in  this  position,  that  they  had  to  say  to  men  of 
substance : “ Here  are  the  lands  ; give  us  a fair  rent, 
and  we  will  give  you  fair  terms  and  twenty- one  years’ 
leases.”  Leases  were  granted  to  those  who  were 
called  undertakers  upon  their  estates.  Of  course  they 
imported  new  residents,  and  furnished  the  capital  for 
reclaiming.  The  constitution  of  the  college  was 
curious,  because  the  rents  payable  to  them  were 
applicable  to  the  chief  of  the  institution,  and  the 
Fellows  who  were  the  governing  body  had  no  imme- 
diate income.  These  men  were  the  governing  body, 
and  they  said,  “We  will  add  a year  to  the  twenty- 
one  years,  and  take  a fine  of  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound  ” — 
that  was  the  fine  paid  twenty  years  before  the  leases 
fell,  so  that  absolutely  they  had  the  interest  of  this 
5s.  6d.,  and  that  went  on  for  nearly  300  years.  At 
last  the  Fellows  said  it  would  be  better  to  run  out 
these  tenants,  but  the  Government  would  not  do  this. 
The  intermediate  tenants  had  this  so  long,  and  it  was 
not  fair,  and  there  was  a great  deal  of  communica- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  ultimately  an  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment was  passed,  under  which  these  lands  are  now 
held,  and  the  tenants  complain  that  under  the  pro- 
visions of  that  Act  the  college  has  had  power  to 
increase  their  rents,  because  the  college  maintained 
that  the  commodities  by  which  they  were  making 
the  rents  had  risen,  and  they  have  raised  the  rents, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  occupying  tenants  have  a 
right  to  go  in  and  claim  a reduction.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  the  middleman  is  ground  between  the 
upper  and  the  nether  grindstones.  One  is  lowered 
under  the  Act,  and  the  college  is  raised  under  the 
Act  of  Parliament.  It  is  really  a monstrous  Act  of 
Parliament.  It  would  detain  you  too  long  if  I were 
to  follow  up  this  subject  at  any  length. 

11.758.  Is  there  actually  any  case  in  which  the 
middleman  has  to  pay  more  than  the  rent  he 
receives  7— He  has  to  pay  more,  because  he  had 
twenty  years  against  the  college,  at  the  old  rent, 
when  the  new  lease  was  taken  out.  The  exact  value 
was  calculated,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  they  paid 
the  full  value  in  1851,  when  these  grants  were  made. 
They  paid  the  full  charge.  They  have  raised  these 
rents  on  the  idea  that  the  prices  of  produce  have 
risen.  The  intention  of  the  Act  was  that  the  College 
should  share  in  the  increase  if  the  middleman  raised 
his  rent,  but  the  way  in  which  it  was  worked  has 
been  very  unfair. 

11.759.  The  President. — You  think  the  best  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  would  be  that  the  college  should 
sell  at  a fair  price  7 — Yes. 

11.760.  How  many  years’  purchase  do  you  think 
would  be  fair  7 — I know  land,  a large  estate,  which 
was  sold  in  this  county  for  thirty  years’  purchase. 

11.761.  Those  are  head  rents  7 — Ordinary  rents. 

11.762.  We  are  at  this  moment  talking  of  the  head 
rents  Under  ordinary  circumstances  they  should  be 
worth  more,  but  I do  not  think  that,  because  thirty 
years  purchase  is  quite  out  of  the  case.  I think 

>ese  head  rents  should  be  from  twenty-three  to 
wenty-five  years’  purchase  ; you  see,  they  are  so  very 
(liffi  s>cure<*'  The  college  head  rents  would  be  very 
1 cult  to  purchase,  because  there  is  the  power  to 
aue  according  to  the  price  of.  produce.  Still  I 
that  1 *>r°*)er  tr^unal  should  be  able  to  ascertain 


oJil’763^8^  fr°m  the  bead  rents  to  the 
tenancy,  do  you  think  the  landlords  are 
dktri  fDS^anxious  or  willinS  to  sell  7—1  think  in  some 
estate  tt,  t t a,re‘  1 confess,  in  regard  to  the  Armagh 
with  tu  * should  be  very  sorry  to  part  company 
with  nf  ten?Jts,  and  it  is  a mere  matter  of  sentiment 
years  6 ^ ancestors  have  been  here  for  300 

von'wn.u  i ®UVn  the  case  of  the  outlying  properties 
StT.l,  U have  th“  «»  feeling  !-I  offered  to 
chasp  ana  ,,enants.  'n  Sligo  for  eighteen  years’  pur- 
’ key  said  that  they  would  think  about  it ; 


that  is  about  two  months  ago.  I was  willing  to  nego-  ifov.  2, 1S86. 
tiate  the  matter,  and  they  made  me  no  offer,  and  said  gir 
they  would  think  about  it.  I was  told  that  land  was  vert  stronge, 
selling  at  about  that.  Bart. 

11.765.  That  would  be  a loss  of  income  to  you  7 — 

Yes,  of  course  it  would.  I do  not  suppose  I could  get 
more  than  3|  per  cent,  for  my  money. 

11.766.  Even  at  4 per  cent,  you  would  loose? — 

Yes,  unless  I got.  twenty  years’  purchase  I would 
lose. 

11.767.  You  can  tell  us,  I suppose,  what  you  con- 
sider the  difference  between  the  gross  rental  and  the 
nett  rental  7 — I think  Mr.  Gladstone  over-estimated  it 
when  he  said  25  per  cent.  I do  not  think  it  is 
anything  like  that,  because  in  this  country  the  land- 
lords have  not  been  liable  to  repairs  of  houses  except 
as  a voluntary  matter — I do  not  consider  that  as  an 
essential  outgoing.  There  is,  of  course,  agency  fees  and 
tithe  rent  charge  and  some  losses  from  insolvencies. 

There  are  some  but  not  many  cases  in  which  they  can 
sell  the  tenant  right  and  pay  down,  I should  say,  10  or 
12  per  cent,  generally.  4 

11.768.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  you  speak  about  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  the  head  rents,  I suppose  you 
think  it  a hard  thing  to  sell  them  without  at  least  an 
equivalent  7 — I should  think  it  a hard  thing.  I get 
about  4s.  an  acre,  and  my  immediate  tenant  gets 
about  £2  per  acre.  That  is  in  Roscommon,  another 
property  that  I have,  and  not  in  Armagh,  where  there 
is  no  land  that  comes  under  that  description. 

11.769.  Mr.  Knipe. — These  tenants  that  you  refer 
to  live  in  the  county  Sligo  7 — Yes,  those  that  I wish  to 
sell  to. 

11.770.  Is  there  any  desire  on  their  part  to  buy  7 — 

I think  they  would  rather  get  it  without  payment. 

Perhaps  they  might  come  round  to  buy.  I think 
they  would  rather  get  it  without  payment,  although 
they  are  not  a bad  sort  of  people,  and  I am  on 
excellent  terms  with  them.  I believe  they  did  drive 
a bailiff  away  on  one  occasion ; however,  it  was  at 
the  time  of  the  Land  League,  and  when  it  was  at  its 
worst. 

11.771.  At  all  events,  you  said  you  would  take 
eighteen  years’  purchase  7— Yes. 

11.772.  And  perhaps  you  would  take  a little  less? 

— Perhaps  we  might  have  come  to  an  agreement ; it 
is  generally  done  by  a little  compromise  on  both 
sides  ; of  course,  I would  bo  a loser  in  any  case,  but 
I would  get  rid  of  the  bother.  It  is  in  about  the 
worst  district  of  the  West  of  Ireland ; it  is  close  to 
Tubbercurry,  where  Mr.  Sheridan,  the  great  organizer 
of  violence  in  Ireland,  was,  I think,  a public-house 
keeper.  They  are  very  different  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 

11.773.  If  the  county  Armagh  tenants  expressed  a 
desire  to  buy,  would  you  give  them  the  same  terms  7 — 

I will  only  give  this  answer,  that  land  in  Armagh  was 
and  will  be  of  infinitely  more  value  than  it  is  in  that 
mountain  district  of  Sligo.  I would  rather  have  an 
estate  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase  in  Armagh  than 
one  at  sixteen  years  in  Sligo  where  that  property  is. 

I would  infinitely  prefer  it ; one  can  live  in  happiness 
here. 

11.774.  It  would  be  of  advantage  to  get  rid  of  the 
tenants  in  Sligo,  but  it  would  not  be  of  advantage  to 
get  rid  of  them  here  7 — It  is  a matter  of  feeling.  • I am 
not  treating  it  as  a matter  of  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  I like  this  district  better,  and  the  people 
better,  and  I would  rather  keep  the  people  here,  and 
sell  there,  and  I am  sure  you  would  do  the  same 
thing  yourself,  Mr.  Knipe. 

11.775.  I want  to  know,  in  the  event  of  the  tenants 
in  the  county  Armagh  having  a desire  to  purchase, 
and  wishing  to  buy,  would  you  put  them  on  the  same 
footing,  and  give  them  the  same  terms  7 — I never  have 
considered  that  question.  I do  not  think  it  is  likely 
I shall  have  to  consider  it,  and  I do  not  like  to  bring 
myself  to  do  it.  I would  not  like  to  be  nailed  to  the 
counter  with  regard  to  that. 

11.776.  I am  aware  that  there  is  a good  feeling 
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Nov.  2,  X8S6.  between  the  tenants  and  yourself,  Sir  James? — I ago  20  per  cent,  more  for  cattle  than  we  get  now,  and 

hope  go.  they  valued  that  very  much. 

verifstronge"  11,777.  Sir  James  Caird.  — With  regard  to  the  11,781.  You  described  the  condition  of  the  people  a 
Bart.  ’ tenants  in  this  part  of  the  country,  do  you  consider  short  time  ago  as  having  improved  with  regard  to 

that  their  resources  have  increased  or  diminished  ? — their  clothing,  and  with  regard  to  their  personal  com- 

It  is  very  difficult  for  me  to  say  about  that.  I think  fort.  Would  the  same  observation  apply  to  the 

you  know  that  the  tenants  in  this  country  had  an  era  labourers  that  you  apply  to  the  farmers  ?— Yes. 

of  great  prosperity  towards  the  end  of  the  last  11,782.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourer  much 

decade.  improved  ? — They  have  better  wages,  and  that  is 

11,778.  Up  to  1879  ?— Up  to  1879,  and  I think  rather  a loss  to  the  farmer  in  many  respects.  The 

they  have,  and  I was  glad  to  see  it  an  increasing  strong  farmer  is  a man  who  can  pay  for  hired  labour, 

expenditure.  It  is  just  the  same  way  as  the  landlords  and  he  has  to  pay.  A man  who  cultivates  his  own 

might  have  been.  I think  that  many  have  rushed  in  farm  is  not  fixed  in  the  same  way. 
a bit. too  far,  and  borrowed  too  much  money,  and  spent  11,783.  Do  you  know  anything  with  regard 

too  much,  and  contracted  rather  extravagant  habits,  to  the  question  of  emigration  ? — do  you  know  any. 

and,  .that  being  so,  they  naturally  did  not  like  to  thing  as  to  whether  the  farmer  or  labourer  have 

retrench, — none  of  us  like  to  retrench, — and  I fancy  emigrated,  or  whether  they  desire  to  emiarate  ?- 

that  that  kind  of  feeling  exists  among  them,  There  are  very  few  of  them  who  have  not  relations  in 

and  of  course  that  might  lead  to  difficulties,  and  I America. 

daresay  there  is  some  difficulty  amongst  very  11,784.  People  who  have  left  the  place,  and  gone  to 
respectable  tenants  that  they  will  have  to  struggle  America  ? — Yes,  aud  who  have  made  money,  and  sent 
against.  it  to  them  at  home. 

° 11,779.  Would  you  think  it  an  accurate  description  11,785.  Do  they  ever  follow  their  people  out  to 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  tenants  in  this  county  to  say  these  countries  ?— Yes ; the  young  people  write  to 

that  three-quarters  of  them  are  close  upon  bankruptcy  ? them  and  say,  “ You  must  come,  and  we  will  pay  your 

— I should  say  that  is  ridiculous  ; there  is  not  one  of  passage.” 

them  almost  that  won’t  give  his  daughter  a handsome  11,786.  Is  that  what  has  reduced  the  supply  of 
fortune  when  she  mai'rics.  labour  in  the  country  ? — Yes. 

11,780.  You  do  not. believe  it?— I do  not  believe  11,787.  And  improved  the  condition  of  the 

any  such  thing.  I have  no  doubt  some  of  them  are  labourer? — Yes;  I think  his  condition  is  improved 

straitened,  and  where  that  is  the  case  they  live  by  emigration,  and  the  population  being  less  in  the 

somewhat  too  generously.  We  got  six  or  seven  years  country. 


William  John  Turtle,  examined. 


William  John  11,788.  The  President. — You  . are  a tenant  farmer  ? 

Turtle.  — Yes. 

11.789.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come 
from  ?— From  Tandragee. 

11.790.  You  are  a tenant  under  the  Duke  of  Man- 
chester ? — No,  under  the  Count  de  Salis. 

11.791.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding? — is  it 
all  one  holding  ? — It  is  all  one  holding.  Some  of  it 
is  under  lease  and  some  of  it  is  out  of  lease. 

11.792.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  acres  have 
you? — Ninety-two  under  the  Count  de  Salis,  and 
some  43  under  Lord  Lurgan  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Lurgan,  which  I occupy. 

11.793.  Mr.  Ncligan. — These  are  statute  acres,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

11.794.  The  President. — We  will  take  first  the  90 
acres  farm  that  you  say  is  in  two  holdings,  partly 
leased,  and  partly  not  ? — The  greater  part  of  the  90 
acres  where  I live  is  under  lease ; none  of  it  is  under 
a judicial  rent. 

11.795.  Is  it  more  highly  rented  than  it  would  be 
under  a judicial  lease  ? — It  is  considerably  higher ; it  is 
about  29s.  3d.  per  statute  acre. 

1 1.796.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — In  the  year 
1827  it  was  leased. 

11.797.  For  what  term  is  it? — Three  lives,  and 
thirty-one  years. 

11.798.  The  President. — Then  I suppose  you  would 
like  to  come  under  the  Land  Act  and  get  your  rent 
fixed  ? — Indeed  I would  like  that  very  much.  I was 
advised  to  go  into  court,  for  I used  to  get  one 
receipt  for  that  part  which  is  out  of  lease  and  the 
other  part  which  is  under  lease. 

11.799.  But-you  did  not  go  into  court  ? — I did,  and 
got  a judicial  rent  fixed,  and  was  appealed  against. 

11.800.  How  much  per  acre  did  they  put  it  at? — 
My  rent  was  £127,  19s.  9d.,  and  it  was  reduced  to 
£100. 

11.801.  For  how  many  acres  ? — About  90  acres. 

11.802.  The  whole  thing  is  90  acres? — The  whole 
thing  is  93  acres. 

11.803.  How  much  is  under  a judicial  lease  now  ? 
—There  is  none  of  it.  I.  was  put  out  of  court. 

11.804.  There  is  an  appeal  going  on? — The  appeal 
is  passed, 


11.805.  What  happened  ? — It  went  against  me  and 
was  kept  at  the  former  rent. 

11.806.  The  Commissioners  had  reduced  it?— The 
Sub-Commissioners  reduced  it  £27,  19s.  9d. 

11.807.  And  the  landlord  appealed? — Yes;  I was 
advised  to  go  into  court  with  what  was  out  of 
lease. 

11.808.  Have  you  any  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make  to  us,  or  any  recommendation  that  you  think 
we  ought  to  hear  ? — I am  here  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  wish.  I have  no  statement  to  make. 

11.809.  I do  not  quite  understand  why  this  was 
held  not  to  be  within  the  Act. 

11.810.  Mr.  Neligan.— He  had  one  under  lease 
and  the  other  not.  In  the  payment  of  the  rent  it 
was  all  taken  as  one,  and  he  was  advised  to  go  into 
court,  and  the  Sub-Commissioners  ruled  one  way,  and 
the  head  Commissioners  another  ? — Yes. 

11.811.  The  President. — You  want  to  come  within 
the  sphere  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

11.812.  Have-  you  any  wish  to  purchase  your 
holding? — Not  at  the  present  rent;  I would  not 
purchase  it  at  anything  like  the  present  rent. 

11.813.  You  would  not  purchase  it  unless  you  got 
a considerable  reduction  at  the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

11.814.  I suppose  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay  your 
rent  at  the  present  moment  ? — I could  not  pay  the 
rent  off  the  land  if  I had  not  other  resources. 

11.815.  In  fact,  your  one  great  wish  is  to  get  a 
reduction  of  rent,  no  matter  how  it  happens  ?— -res. 

11.816.  Have  you  any  other  point  upon  which  you 

wish  to  offer  a suggestion  ? — I do  not  know  that 
have.  , 

11.817.  You  say  that  you  could  not  pay  the  rent  a 

the  present  time  unless  you  had  some  other  resource- 
to  draw  from  ?—  I could  not.  . . 

11.818.  Have  you  been  drawing  upon  savings  i-~ 
am  connected  with  some  other  business.  I am  in  _ 
manufacturing  business  for  the  last  twenty-five  year’- 
ll,819.  Your  experience  is  that  you  have  not  c 

making  money'  by  the  farm  ? — Yes.  r 

11,820.  What  do  you  say  is  the  cause  of  that  r— 
have  been  deprived  of  two  of  the  best  paymg  cr  1’ 
in  my  neighbourhood.  The  wheat  crop  is  l°st  t0  ’ 
it  would  not  pay  at  all ; and  then  tlu-re  is  the 
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crop;  and  then  the  price  of  labour  colts  me  double  there  was  no  bidder,  and  it  got  into  the  landlord’s  JVov.  2, 1886. 
what  it  did  twenty  years  ago.  hands,  and  he  divided  it  into  three  parts.  

11.821.  Has  there  been  any  desire  on  your  part  to  11,827.  What  was  the  extent  of  this  farm?— what  Turtle™  J°lm 
buy  your  holdings  from  your  landlord  ?— No  ; so  far  was  the  number  of  acres  ? — I am  not  certain,  but  I 

as  I can  ascertain  there  has  been  no  offer  or  sugges-  think  it  was  about  40  acres. 

tion  made  by  either  landlord  or  tenant — as  far  as  I 11,828.  And  no  sales  have  come  under  your  notice 
know.  . ...  for  the  last  two  or  three  years? — No;  I think  that 

11.822.  You  still  think  that  the  judicial  rents  are  land  on  the  estate  that  I am  living  on  is  at  a dead 

too  high,  taking  into  account  the  present  price  of  stand.  I do  not  believe  it  would  sell  at  all,  except 

produce  ?— I believe  at  the  time  that  the  judicial  rents  perhaps  in  the  case  of  a small  holding  that  a mechanic 

were  fixed  in  my  neighbourhood,  about  1882  and  or  some  person  like  that  would  buy. 

1883,  the  price  of  produce  was  20  or  25  per  cent.  11,829.  Mr.  Neligan.— Do  you  say  that  has  been 
better  than  it  is  now.  the  case  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — I say  that 

11.823.  Have  there  been  many  sales  upon  your  has  been  the  case  for  the  last  three  years. 

property  ?— have  there  been  many  sales  of  farms?—  11,830.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  you  said  you  were 
No.  a manufacturer,  in  addition  to  being  a farmer  ? — Yes. 

11.824.  Have  there  been  any  farms  put  up  for  sale  11,831.  Is  your  interest  as  a manufacturer  much 

by  the  tenants  ?— Yes.  greater  than  your  interest  as  a farmer  ? — No  ; it  is 

11.825.  And  they  did  not  get  a customer  for  them  ? my  two  sons  who  are  in  the  manufacturing  line.  I 

—They  did  not.  attend  to  the  farm.  I was  always  a farmer,  and  my 

11.826.  Are  they  then  unsaleable  ? — I only  know  father  before  me  was  the  same ; it  is  the  farm  I was 
of  one  farm,  and  it  was  put  up  two  or  three  times,  and  reared  on — that  is,  the  farm  under  Lord  Lurgan. 


Joseph  M.  Doyle,  examined. 


11.832.  The  President. — I believe  that  you  are  a 
tenant  farmer,  Mr.  Doyle  ? — Yes. 

11.833.  Where  do  you  live?  — At  Dungannon, 
County  Tyrone. 

11.834.  Is  it  very  near  Dungannon  ? — Yes, close  to  it. 

11.835.  You  hold,  I believe,  between  40  and  50 
acres  ? — Yes. 

11.836.  Is  there  anything  particular  upon  which 
you  wish  to  give  evidence  to  us  ? — I would  wish 
simply  to  say  that  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  has 
not  given  satisfaction. 

11.837.  Why  not? — Parties  generally  hold  the' 
opinion  that  the  Commissioners  did  not  put  on  the 
rent  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

11.838.  Do  you  think  that  they  valued  their 
improvements  ? — Yes ; that  is  one  of  the  great  griev- 
ances—that  the  improvements  were  not  allowed  for 
in  the  valuation. 

11.839.  When  was  your  rent  settled  ? — In  1883. 

11.840.  And  you  think  that  the  improvements 
have  not  been  allowed  for  in  the  valuation  ? — I am 
speaking  generally  about  the  feeling  of  the  people, 
but  I can  give  you  the  experience  of  my  own  case  if 
'ou  wish  to  hear  it.  I have  made  improvements  in 
reclaiming  and  draining  and  levelling  fences,  and 
remodelling  the  farm,  and  building  fences.  I spent 
about  £700  or  £800  irrespective  of  the  buildings 
altogether. 


11.841.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  put  the 
'alue  of  the  buildings  at  ? — I should  say  that  the 
buildings  have  cost  me  about  as  much. 

11.842.  About  £700  or  £800  ?— Yes. 

11.843.  The  President. — Can  you  sell  to  advantage 
1 you  wish  to  sell  the  tenant  right  ? — I am  sure  I 
l *1  n°T se  ^ a Pr^ce  that  would  x-ccoup  the  out- 
ray  that  I have  made  upon  it. 

Do  you  wish  to  say  anything  to  us  about 
U,A  ^ct  °f  1885  ? — Yes ; I wish  to  say  a few  more 
/, 8 fout  this  matter.  Mr.  Murphy,  who  was  a 
think™  anc*  va^uer  ™ our  district, — he  acted,  I 
farm  ’ a?i  va  uer  round, — was  brought  upon  my 

i|Mr,ana  ,vas  examined  when  my  case  was  being 
entitil  A”  r 11  reP]y  to  my  solicitor  he  said  I was 
farm  «■  ^ 5 pe/  ,cent-  uPon  aI^  my  outlay,  for  the 
he  Wr  °n?  0 tae  ^est  managed  farms  upon  which 

«p»»»roir^rd?“tIsh“'dset  5 per  cent' 

centnnlv  f •,  . Commissioners  gave  me  8 per 

thin™  iff1  re<*uctl0n>  an(l  I was  not  allowed  any- 

11s fU  s n0r  my  outlay- 

I farm\v«  k in  ,did  y°u  w your  holding  ?— The 

UW  bS*  by  my  father  it  1840. 

it  ?—’ T thini  °"  many  years’  purchase  did  he  pay  for 
it  le«s  W r iS°me  °*,  cosfc  ^2  6 an  acre,  and  some  of 
that  ’ It  ?°|T  that  some  of  it  cost  as  much  as 
held  at  a low  rent  then  under  a lease. 


11.847.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  sell  for  that  Joseph  M. 

now  ? — Nothing  of  the  kind.  Doyle. 

11.848.  And  yet  the  land  was  higher  by  8 per 
cent,  then  than  it  is  now  ?— Not  at  the  time  of  the 
purchase;  it  was  held  under  lease  at  that  time  at 
12s.  6d.  an  acre,  and  then  it  was  increased,  and  it  was 
the  increased  rent  which  was  reduced.  It  is  not 
nearly  so  low  a rent  as  at  the  time  it  was  purchased. 

Some  of  the  farmers  in  the  same  townland  got  a reduc- 
tion of  from  20  to  25  per  cent.,  because,  I believe,  their 
farms  were  not  in  as  good  a state  of  cultivation  as 
mine.  It  was  a strange  way  that  the  Commissioners 
looked  upon  it. 

11.849.  You  think  that  your  own  improvements 
were  valued  ? — Yes;  the  general  impression  prevails 
that  the  Commissioners,  when  they  get  a well-culti- 
vated farm,  look  at  the  aspect  and  appearance  of  it, 
and  of  the  farmer’s  appearance  and  the  farmer’s 
improvements,  and  believe  that  a less  reduction  will 
do  him  than  in  the  case  of  a badly-managed  farm  of 
a poor  man — that  is  the  general  impression  that 
prevails  in  regard  to  the  action  of  the  Commissioners. 

11.850.  Will  you  tell  me  now  what  your  views  are 
about  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ? — Yes ; but  before  I 
come  to  the  Act  of  1885  I may  say  a word  to  you 
with  reference  to  what  is  believed  to  be  a vindictive 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  landlords,  by  compelling 
their  tenants  to  pay  in  November,  when  formerly 
they  were  not  compelled  to  pay  before  April.  Now, 
where  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  by  the  parties 
going  into  court,  they  are  noticed  to  pay  by  the  1st 
of  November,  and  if  they  don’t  pay  there  are  costs 
put  on  them. 

11.851.  You  mean  that  the  landlords  insist  more 
strictly  upon  their  rights? — Yes;  I believe  it  is 
through  vindictiveness,  because  the  tenants  went 
into  the  Land  Court.  I know  one  case  upon  the 
property  on  which  I live.  A man  went  into  the 
court  and  got  a judicial  rent  fixed ; and  it  was  stated, 
and  I have  no  doubt  it  was  true,  that  a notice  was 
sent  to  him  by  post.  He  did  not  receive  that  notice, 
and  he  was  then  served  with  a writ  a few  days  after 
the  notice  was  served,  and  he  had  to  pay  costs  upon 
that  writ.  It  is  believed  that  that  was  very  sharp 
practice  indeed. 

11.852.  Is  that  all  that  you  wish  to  say  about  the 
Act  of  1881  ? — I do  not  recollect  anything,  else. 

11.853.  Now  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act, 
what  have  you  to  say  about  that  ?— Well,  I believe 
that  the  number  of  years’  purchase  under  the  Act  of 
1885  are  quite  too  many.  We  believe — I think  it  is 
a general  impression  amongst  every  one  of  all  politics, 
Conservatives  and  Nationalists  alike ; there  are  only 
Conservatives  and  Nationalists  now — these  are  the 
only  parties  that  exist  in  the  country — it  is  a general 
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impression  that  about  fourteen  years’  purchase,  or 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  years  stated  in  the  Act 
of  1885,  would  be  about  right. 

11.854.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  not  aware  that  there 
was  a number  of  years  stated  in  the  Act — it  gives  no 
scale  of  purchase  ? — Well,  perhaps  I am  confounding 
it  with  the  Act  which  Mr.  Gladstone  brought  in,  and 
which  did  not  pass ; but,  at  all  events,  it  is  believed 
that  fourteen  years’  purchase  would  be  the  outside, 
and  a reduction  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land, 
and  even  as  low  as  nothing  at  all. 

11.855.  You  are  for  compulsory  purchase,  with, 
probably,  nothing  at  all  in  some  cases  ? — Yes ; where 
land  is  good ; I should  say  that  the  best  land  in  my 
district  would  not  be  worth  moi'e  than  fourteen 
years’  purchase,  and,  of  course,  bad  land  would  be 
worth  very  little,  if  anything.  There  is  another 
notion  with  regard  to  the  4 per  cent. — the  notion 
seems  to  prevail — there  is  no  doubt  that  it  does 
prevail  largely — that  it  should  be  reduced  to  3 per 
.cent.,  and  the  number  of  years  increased  for  pay- 
ment, say  to  sixty-six  or  seventy  years. 

11.856.  Mr.  Knife. — Have  the  landlords  now  the 
same  consideration  for  their  tenants  that  they  had 
before  ?—  Certainly  not;  they  seem  to  throw  every 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  tenants.  I think  I may 
mention  a case  in  point.  I was  noticed  to  pay  my 
rent  on  the  1st  of  November.  I am  not  altogether 
confined  to  fanning,  or  I could  not  have  done  so, 
My  other  business  would  have  enabled  me  to  pay  it, 
but  I could  not  have  paid  it  off  the  land.  Lest  my 
neighbours  should  find  fault  with  me  for  paying  it,  I 
immediately  wrote  to  the  agent  asking,  or  stating 
that  I believed  there  would  be  a reduction  generally 
asked  for  on  the  estate,  and  if  such  a reduction  were 
granted,  would  I participate  in  it?  that  if  so,  I 
would  pay  the  rent,  and  that  if  not,  I would  lodge 
it  in  the  bank.  His  answer  was:  “If  your  rent  is 
not  paid  on  or  before  such  a date,  I will  hand  the 
matter  before  his  lordship’s  solicitors.”  That  shows 
you  the  state  of  affairs  that  exists. 

11.857.  What  time  had  the  rents  generally  been 
collected  ? — Formerly  they  never  got  notice  to  pay 
.until  the  following  January. 

11.858.  They  were  due  in  November,  and-  were  not 
asked  for  until  January  ? — Yes. 

11.859.  And  in  this  case  you  were  asked  for  the 
payment  the  moment  it  was  due  ? — Yes. 

11.860.  And  this  took  place  immediately  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes ; I wanted  to  test 
whether  there  could  be  any  change  made.  I wanted 
to  see  if  this  could  bo  done  away  with.  That  was 
the  reply  that  I had : “ If  you  don’t  pay,”  and  so  on. 

11.861.  Have  any  landlords  in  your  locality  given 
reductions  on  the  judicial  rents? — I do  not  know  of  any. 

11.862.  Have  they  met  their  tenants  in  a friendly 
way  this  last  two  years,  or  given  them  any  assistance  ? 
No ; formerly  there  was  lime  given  to  the  tenants  at 
about  half-price,  and  that  has  been  withdrawn,  so 
that  the  landlord  seems  to  take  no  interest  whatever 


in  the  welfare  of  the  tenant — all  they  want  is  to  get 
their  rents. 

11.863.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry  to  purchase  in  your  part  of  the  country !- 
Yes;  but  they  would  not  purchase  at  any  price 
except  one  that  would  reduce  their  rents  to  fully 
half  of  the  judicial  rents.  I have  gone  amongst 
them,  and  I am  in  a position  to  state  that  that  is 
the  state  of  the  general  feeling.  They  would  pur- 
chase at  a price  that  would  reduce  the  judicial  rents 
half  of  what  they  are  now.  They  all  say  that,  at 
present,  relief  is  what  is  wanted.  They  wish  to  have 
the  time  extended,  and  the  rate  of  interest  lowered, 
as  I said  before. 

11.864.  Mr.  Neligan.— They  wish  to  have  the 
number  of  years  extended  ? — Yes. 

11.865.  And  they  want  to  have  the  interest 
reduced  to  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

11.866.  They  think  that  would  take  part  of  the 
burden  off? — That  is  what  they  consider  to  be  chiefly 
necessary. 

11.867.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  you  said  that 
the  best  land  was  not  worth  more  than  twenty 
years’  purchase,  and  that  the  worst  land  was  wortii 
nothing  ? — No ; I said  fourteen  years  for  the  best. 

11.868.  You  say  fourteen  years  for  the  best  land  1 
— Yes. 

11.869.  And  the  inferior  land  would  be,  perhaps, 
worth  nothing  ? — In  some  instances,  I am  sure,  it 
would  be  worth  nothing. 

11.870.  Then  you  draw  a clear  distinction  between 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  fairly  receivable  for 
good  land,  and  that  which  would  be  fairly  receivable 
for  inferior  land  ? — I would  say  the  variation  between 
the  best  and  the  worst  would  be  from  fourteen  to 
seven  or  five  years. 

11.871.  If  you  had  to  buy  50  acres  of  land,  and 
that  it  was  good  land,  you  would  give  fourteen  years’ 
purchase,  but  you  would  not  give  more  than  five  or 
six  years  in  the  case  of  bad  land  ? — Yes. 

11.872.  And  that  difference,  which  you  would 
make,  would  arise  from  the  greater  safety  that  there 
is  in  purchasing  one  than  the  other  ? — Yes. 

11.873.  Is  that  the  consideration  that  has  been 
borne  in  mind  generally,  and  recognised  by  the 
Commissioners  in  the  country  ? — I believe  they  only 
reduced  the  rent  of  bad  land. 

11.874.  You  think  that  the  deficiency  between  the 

value  of  good  land  and  the  value  of  bad  land  ought 
to  be  recognised? — Yes;  although  it  has  not  been 
recognised  sufficiently  in  the  case  of  the  fixing  of 
judicial  rents.  Some  people  may  say  that  the  same 
number  of  years’  purchase  should  be  obtained  upon 
each,  but  I do  not  see  how  that  would  work.  There 
is  a distinct  difference  between  the  two  classes  ot 
land.  . , 

1 1.875.  You  do  not  think  that  that  would  worn  i- 

Quite  so.  . I 

1 1.876.  Because  the  security  on  the  one  is  so  muc 
better  than  it  is  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 


yviUiam 


William  Smith , Robert  Dodds , Thomas  Palme r,  Robert  Castles , Charles  Uprichard,  and  Richard  Wetlimll  called  ® 


11.877.  The  President. — Mr.  Smith,  you  speak  on 
behalf  of  this  deputation  ? — Yes  ; the  other  gentle- 
men who  are  here  are  Mr.  Robert  Dodds,  Mr. 
Thomas  Palmer,  Mr.  Charles  Uprichard,  Mr.  Robert 
Castles,  and  Mr.  Richard  Wetherell. 

11.878.  You  wish  to  say  something  to  us? — Yes; 
we  are  all  from  the  county  Armagh.  We  do  not 
know  of  any  illegal  combination  in  any  way  against 
the  payment  of  rents,  but  we  believe  that,  owing  to 
the  depression  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
since  1884,  the  farmers  are  unable  to  meet  their 
lawful  demands.  Cattle  have  fallen  in  price  ; grain, 
pork,  grass-seed  on  an  average  we  consider  to  be 
fully  30  per  cent,  lower  than  what  they  were  in  the 
year  1884.  We  believe  that  the  Legislature  should 


William  Smith,  examined. 

look  around  them  and  see,  and  grant  us  such 
measures  as  would  enable  us  to  meet  our  a 
demands,  and  we  believe  that  this  should  be  do^  ^ 


once,  if  possible,  for  we  believe  the  country 
almost  in  a state  of  bankruptcy;  that  IS>^ 
farmers  of  the  country  are  almost  in  * 
of  bankruptcy,  and  to  our  knowledge  t 
a great  many  men  who  are  unable  to  mee 
lawful  demands,  and,  owing  to  the  grea  L 
sion,  we  believe  that  it  will  be  ™P°  , , 
the  country  if  this  rent  of  1886  be  fore 
them.  We  also  believe  that  it  will  be  quite  , 
that  the  Government  should  interfere  at  one  , } 

far  as  possible  grant  peasant  proprietors  p . 
certain  class  of  tenants.  That  would  )C 
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remedy.  I consider  that  if  I was  paying  in  cash  that  every  class  should  have  liberty  to  purchase.  Nov.  2, 1S36. 

out  of  my  own  pocket,  that  fourteen  years  of  the  Owing  to  the  season  being  a raw,  cold  season  the  ....... 

judicial  rent  would  be  all  that  I would  give,  but  if  the  quality  of  crops  has  very  much  fallen  off,  and  where  Smith"1 
term  was  extended  to  forty-nine,  owing  to  the  long  boon,  the  average  yield  of  a crop  is  below  10  cwt.  of  oats 
I would  give  sixteen  years.  I mean  that  if  we  pur-  to  the  acre  I believe  the  tenant  has  no  means  of 
chased  on  the  extended  time  I would  give  sixteen  years,  paying  a fair  rent.  There  is  a large  district  of  turf 

11.879.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  many  farmers  bog  where  we  live,  and  I think  that  where  it  is  not 
who  can  pay  cash  down  ? — I do  not  know  of  any.  I given  for  the  use  of  the  people  that  the  tenants 
do  not  think  there  are  any.  There  are  men  of  private  should  have  liberty  to  cut  it,  either  for  firing  or  for 
means  who  might,  but  I believe  that  they  are  very  few.  sale.  That  is  a considerable  industry,  and  °I  think 

11.880.  You  know  the  Act  extends  it  to  forty-  what  I say  is  only  fair. 

nine  years? — Yes.  11,882.  You  want  compulsory  sale  at  sixteen  years’ 

11.881.  Do  you  say  that  that  would  be  a fair  purchase?  You  say  that  the  farmers  find  it  very  diffi- 
number  of  years  to  give  on  that  length  of  time  ? — I cult  to  pay  their  rents  now  in  times  of  great  depression, 
would  be  willing  to  give  sixteen  years,  and  believe  when  the  price  of  produce  has  gone  down  so  much,  and 
it  to  be  a fair  price.  I believe  it  would  fairly  meet  you  think  that  that  bog  should  be  opened  to  public 
the  landlord’s  interest.  If  the  Government  advanced  use  so  far  as  the  tenants  are  concerned  ?— Yes. 

the  money,  I would  agree  to  give  sixteen  years  under  11,883.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  you  would  apply 
the  Act  of  1885.  I believe  in  compulsory  sale.  I the  same  principle  as  regards  the  turf  to  coal  mines  ? 
believe  that  I should  be  able  to  give  my  landlord  —Yes ; they  should  be  opened  to  the  public  at  large 
notice  that  I intended  to  purchase,  and  that  in  case  for  the  good  of  Ireland— all  mines  of  coal  and  minerals. 

of  a dispute  the  Land  Commission  should  interfere  11,884.  What  do  you  include  as  minerals? 

and  settle  the  fair  price.  I believe  that  the  farmers  Everything  for  the  use  of  mankind  at  large ; in  some 
with  from  8 to  30  acres  of  land  are  the  most  de-  places  there  are  gravel  pits. 

pressed  class  of  farmers  in  Ireland.  I would  also  11,885.  Every  product  of  nature  should  be  open  to 

say  that  men  who  live  by  farming  alone,  without  any  the  free  use  of  every  man  born  in  the  kingdom  ? 

other  occupation,  should  be  looked  to  at  once,  and  Certainly. 


Robert  Dodds,  examined. 


11.886.  Sir  James  Caird. — 1 fou  wish  to  say  some- 
thing to  us  ? — Yes ; there  is  a good  deal  in  the  last 
witness’s  evidence  which  does  not  apply  to  the  rest 
of  us.  In  some  cases  the  circumstances  are  different. 
We  are  about  750  feet  above  the  seaJevel. 

11.887.  What  part  of  the  county  is  this? — It  is 
on  the  road  between  this  and  Newtownhamilton. 
There  is  a considerable  quantity  of  bog  belonging 
to  the  landlord  we  live  under.  He  sets  it  at  from 
10s.  to  12s.  an  acre,  and  he  won’t  give  it  to  the 
tenants  free. 

11.888.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  by  the  rood  it  is  sold  ? 
—By  the  perch. 

11.889.  How  much  by  the  perch?— 16d.  the  perch. 

11.890.  Is  that  the  long  or  the  short  perch  ? — It  is 
H yards  to  the  perch,  the  English  perch.  The 
property  I live  on  was  under  the  trustees  of  a deceased 
gentleman  who  lived  in  Dublin. 

11.891.  Is  that  good  bog? — Yes;  the  property 
''as  sold  in  1859,  and  he  raised  our  rents.  He  first 
,i  UP  tlle  dead  half  year,  and  we  paid  that,  and 

en  we  got  notice  to  quit,  and  the  rents  were  raised 
| since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870. 

1,892.  How  much? — 100  per  cent,  in  some  cases, 
r “ some  others  130.  It  was  left  to  arbitration, 
cnose  one  man,  and  I chose  another.  They  put 
per  cent  on  our  rents.  That  was  by  arbitration, 
« it  was  called. 

| n^’893,  Where  was  that  rent  fixed  ?— In  this  very 

Inni’f.9/-  •Did,tIle  tenants  appoint  one  man  and  the 
apiwintll  another  ? — YeS,  and  the  Government 
fanner  one~two  land-agents  against  a tenant 

date^Lvp^if11  was  tllat? — I have  not  the  exact 
court  eTL,‘ei\any  one  who  brought  him  into 
moment  wtlCe  to  Pay  the  rent  up  to  the  very 

Urn  WCro  five  l'ears  ago  in  court.  * 

you  becnnoo  at  y°U  mean  that  he  is  harder  upon 
were  a ™oo/0U  pUt  him  infco  court  Yes  i there 

too.  ° many  others  put  him  into  court 

ll’aoo  n°U  “ean  beside  yourselves  ?— Yes. 

Not  exactly  °eS  ‘C  treat  them  a11  in  the  same  way  ? — 
'oake  the  °/  them  cannot  pay.  I did  not 

have  other  *aes® ,two  years  off  my  own  farm.  I 
kn°w  a mL  wh^l  have  to  PaN  ifc  out  of.  I 

to  draw  it  ont  , lac  ^00  in  the  bank,  and  he  had 
three  years  • pay the  reut-  These  last  two  or 
prices  have  gone  down  so  much  that 


we  cannot  make  it  out  of  the  land.  The  crops  have 
gone  down  greatly.  For  flax  we  used  to  get  16s.  a 
stone,  but  we  now  only  get  4s.  6d.  or  6s.  or  7s. 

11.899.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said,  I believe,  that 
you  live  750  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea?— 
Yes. 

11.900.  All  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

11.901.  And  the  farms  of  the  others  with  you  ? — 
Yes,  in  the  same  townland.- 

11.902.  What  rent  do  you  pay?— The  judicial 
rent  in  one  case  is  £13,  and  the  old  rent  was  £15. 
I appealed  in  that  case,  and  I thought  I would 
get  some  help  from  the  Chief  Commission,  but  I 
did  not. 

11.903.  Thirteen  shillings  an  acre,  you  mean? — 
Yes. 

11.904.  Does  that  rent  comprise  all  the  land,  or 
only  the  part  of  it  that  is  profitable  ? — There  is  the 
worst  in  that. 

11.905.  It  is  included  in  that? — It  is  included  in 
that. 

11.906.  What  is  the  rent  that  you  pay  for  the 
other? — The  Commissioners  made  it £27;  it  was £32, 
10s.  before  that. 

_ 11,907.  It  was  reduced  from  £32,  10s.  to  £27? — 
Yes,  but  it  was  £21,  10s.  5d.  when  I bought  the 
property. 

11.908.  Is  there  any  tenant  right  there  now? — 
If  we  could  get  any  one  to  buy  it,  there  might. 

11.909.  You  bought  the  place,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

11.910.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? — £500. 

11.911.  How  long  ago  is  that  ?— It  is  twenty-five 
years  ago.  The  flax  crop  was  doing  fairly  at  the 
time,  and  they  were  most  indulgent  landlords  then. 
If  I had  known  that  this  man  was  going  to  get  it, 
and  was  going  to  be  placed  over  me,  I would  not  have 
bought  it  at  all. 

11.912.  Has  there  been  any  sale  of  tenant  right 
in  this  part  of  the  country  lately  l— There  was  a sale 
at  £6  an  acre  for  55  acres,  and  that  was  the  best  farm 
in  the  townland. 

11.913.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  long  ago  is  that? — 
Two  years ; the  tenant  became  bankrupt,  and  it  was 
sold  in  the  court  here. 

11.914.  And  how  much  was  got  for  it? — £6  an 
acre,  but  I have  seen  the  time  when  it  would  havo 
brought  £16  instead  of  £6.  The  rent  was  raised  by 
the  landlord  just  the  same  as  my  own  was. 

11.915.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  your  crops  always 
ripen  at  that  elevation  ? — Any  lea  oats  that  I had 

3 A 


Robert  Dudils 
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Nov.  2, 1886.  this  year  were  nearly  lost,  and  half  did  not  ripen. 
,,  i Tii  1 1 Some  of  them  were  not  got  in. 

Hubert  nouns.  11916  Have  you  had  many  years’  experience 
similar  to  that  experience  of  yours  when  the  crops 
did  not  ripen  ? — It  is  not  always  so  bad  as  this,  but 
if  there  is  a damp  or  wet  season,  the  producing  power 
is  always  low. 

11,917.  How  about  potatoes? — The  potatoes  have 
been  better  these  last  two  or  three  years. 


11.918.  Do  you  sell  young  cattle  ?— It  would  take 
5 acres  to  graze  a cow. 

11.919.  You  cannot  keep  two-year-olds  upon  your 
own  farm  ? — We  might  keep  one  if  we  wanted  to 
breed. 

11.920.  If  you  wanted  to  rear  stock,  you  must  send 
them  to  better  land  ?— Yes,  we  must  send  them  to 
better  land. 


Thomas 


Thomas  Palmer,  examined. 


11,921.  Sir  James  Gaird.— Have  you  anything  to 
state  that  has  not  been  already  stated  to  us  ? — I come 
i'rom  nearly  the  same  place  as  the  first  gentleman, 
and  I entirely  agree  with  what  he  said,  so  there  is  no 
use  of  my  repeating  that  part  of  it,  but  I wish  to 
state  further  that  in  our  part  of  the  country  we  were 
dependent  very  much  upon  the  linen  trade  to  pay  our 
rents.  The  linen  trade  has  failed,  and  now  it  will 
hardly  pay  the  weaver.  Now,  at  the  present  time 
tarmers  are  in  such  a depressed  way  that  they  cannot 
pay  their  rents  at  all.  There  is  at  least  75  per 
cent,  of  the  farmers  with  from  20  to  30  acres,  and 
they  are  the  worst  off;  those  having  5 or  6 acres 
can  pay  their  rents  much  better  on  account  of  the 
work  in  Scotland,  and  some  of  their  friends  who 
have  gone  to  America  send  home  large  sums  of  money 
to  them  here.  In  this  part  of  the  country  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  bog,  and  formerly  we  had  the  privilege 
of  cutting  as  much  turf  as  we  wished  at  a nominal 
price.  Since,  however,  ' the  tenants  went  into  the 
Land  Court,  the  landlords  have  been  so  displeased 
with  them  that  they  prohibited  them  from  cutting 
the  turf.  That  was  the  means  of  chasing  hundreds 
of  people  out  of  the  country.  The  turf  had  enabled 
them  to  pull  through  the  winter  time,  but  now  they 
have  to  go  to  America. 

11,922.  That  liberty  to  use  the  bog  enabled  them 
to  live  ?— ' They  partly  lived  by  it.  It  was  a source 
of  income  to  them,  but  now  that  is  all  stopped. 


Portadown  is  a very  ready  market  for  turbary. 
Now  they  have  to  get  coals  from  England,  and  they 
are  settling  down  to  burn  coal  entirely,  except  in 
some  very  poor  houses.  I should  think  from  40  to 
50  per  cent,  reduction  on  the  judicial  rents  might 
help  a tenant  to  tide  over  the  present  hard  times, 
and  I think  less  would  not  be  of  any  service ; unless 
we  have  better  times,  and  that  very  soon,  I think 
that  would  be  necessary.  I am  in  business,  and  I 
have  £3000  out,  and  at  the  present  time  I could  not 
get  £50  of  that  in,  although  the  money  is  out  to 
people  with  20  and  30  and  40  acres  of  land,  and 
so  on. 

11.923.  Is  that  money  that  you  advanced  to  the 
tenants  ? — That  is  goods  that  I have  advanced  to 
them,  as  I told  you  I am  in  trade  as  well  as  being  a 
farmer.  It  is  totally  impossible,  unless  by  processing 
the  people,  to  get  money  from  them.  I know  some 
men  who  have  borrowed  from  those  banks,  and  have 
borrowed  in  one  bank  to  pay  the  landlord,  and  in  six 
months  they  will  have  to  borrow  from  another  bank 
to  pay  the  money  that  they  got  from  the  first  bank. 
I have  known  several  instances  of  that. 

11.924.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  there  been  many  cases 
of  farms  changing  hands  in  your  locality  ?— There 
have  been  very  few  cases. 

11.925.  Has  tenant  right  gone  up  or  down  in  value! 
— It  has  gone  down. 


Robert  Castles,  examined. 

Robert  11,926.  Sir  James  (hard.— What  have  you  to  say  it  since  then,  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  made  upon 

Oastler.  to  USj  Mr  Castles  ?— This  townland  that  I live  in  is  them;  and  many  of  these  tenants  in  our  own  town- 

on  the  estate  of  Francis  R.  Cope,  Loughbawn.  There  land  have  not  been  able  to  pay  it  off,  for  I have  been 

are  eleven  tenants  who  have  got  judicial  rents  fixed  called  upon  frequently  to  get  a man  m the  money- 

bythe  Land  Court;  I think  five  of  them  got  their  lending  business  to  help  them.  I know  they  are  <n 

rents  reduced,  and  one  has  still  to  pay  the  old  rent,  very  embarrassed  circumstances.  As  regards  the  pro 

There  were  nine  tenants  in  this  townland  who  got  visions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1885,  I may  say  that ' 
their  rents  fixed  in  1882,  and  others  in  1883,  and  up  had  a meeting  on  our  estate  about  a month  ago  w 
to  1885  ; but  I want  to  state  to  you  that  the  rents  consider  whether  we  would  apply  this  year  to  a 
that  were  fixed  in  1882  and  1883  cannot  be  paid  Lord  Chancellor.  The  Lord  Chancellor  has  u 
now  owing  to  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  all  kind  of  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  estate  with  a co 
agricultural  produce.  I made  a list  of  these  nine  mittee  that  is  appointed.  About  twenty  ot  us 
tenants  who  got  their  rents  fixed  in  1882.  The  aver-  consider  about  the  necessity  of  applying  to  ie 
age  reduction  of  these  nine  tenants  on  the  old  rent  is  Chancellor  for  a reduction  in  this  years  ren  >“n 
12^  per  cent.,  the  average  reduction  on  the  poor-law  also  considered  the  question,  whether  we  should  a[  p j 
valuation  of  the  land  was  only  10s.  6d.  per  cent.  The  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  know  if  he  ha  P0'  . 
tenth  man  got  his  rent  fixed  in  1883.  He  got  11^  sell  the  estate,  or  if  he  was  disposed  to  do  l , a 
percent,  reduction  on  the  old  rent,  and  3 per  cent,  majority  of  the  tenants  objected  to  buy  on  1 . 

reduction  on  the  valuation  of  the  land.  The  eleventh  of  the  judicial  rents  as  they  are  now  fixed,  as 

and  last  tenant  got  his  rent  fixed  in  1885.  He  got  such  an  inequality.  They  would  not  buy  on 
334  reduction  on  the  old  rent,  and  184  per  cent,  of  the  judicial  rents,  but  they  agreed  tha , i 
reduction  on  the  poor-law  valuation  of  the  land,  so  were  revised,  they  would  be  very  willing  J 
that,  so  far  as  comparison  goes,  I say  that  there  is  a price  that  would  reduce  the  rents  to  some  j 
great  inequality  in  the  rents — a great  inequality  they  could  pay.  The  question  was  also  pu  u 

between  those  fixed  in  1882  and  1883  and  those  them — Suppose  the  estate  was  offered  lor  sa  , ^ 

fixed  later ; and  that  the  rents  fixed  in  these  years  they  be  willing  to  give  fifteen  years  purchase 

are  not  fair  rents  now,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  that  of  eighteen  or  twenty,  there  were  only  two  ^ 

has  taken  place.  With  reference  to  any  combination  myself  who  said  that  they  were  willing  to  buy  • 
to  resist  the  payment  of  rents,  I beg  leave  to  state  that  price.  . i.uV  at 

the  tenants  have  made  every  effort  that  they  could  to  11,927.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  would  no 
pay  the  rents.  These  tenants  who  got  the  judicial  fifteen  years’  purchase  on  the  present  ren 
rents  fixed  in  1882  were  pounced  upon  by  the  agent  majority  of  them  would  not.  . e 

to  pay  the  hanging  gale, — you  know  what  the  hang-  11,928.  You  know  that  that  would  J"  olBt 
ing  gale  is,  of  course ; t is  a half-year’s  rent, — and  present  rents  by  40  per  cent  ? — That  was 
many  of  the  tenants  had  to  borrow  money  out  of  the  that  we  counted  upon.  . [5 

loan  bank,  and  had  to  pay  from  9 to  14  per  cent,  on  11,929.  It  would  take  40  per  cent,  on  1 
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Yes : we  were  aware  of  that.  Now,  I think  I may 
refer  to  these  transactions  to  some  greater  extent. 
One  farm  was  reduced  from  £14  to  £13 — £14  was 
the  poor-law  valuation  of  the  land,  that  was  about  7 
per  cent,  off  the  poor-law  valuation.  So  far  as  the 
other  case  is  concerned,  the  tenant  bought  it  about 
the  year  1879  or  1880 ; L do  not  know  which  year. 
He  purchased  the  tenant-right  of  it.  The  Commis- 
sioners would  give  no  reduction,  and  it  is  left  at  33£ 


per  cent,  above  the  valuation.  That  is  40  per  cent.  Jfov.  2,  isS6. 
higher  than  the  other  portions,  and  I,  for  my  part,  — 
could  know  no  difference  in  the  quality  of  the  land.  Castles. 

I mention  that  case  with  the  object  of  showing  the 
inequality  in  the  rents  that  exist. 

11,930.  Mr.  Ndigan. — The  Commissioners  either 
valued  one  very  much  too  high,  or  the  other  very 
much. too  low. 


Charles  Uprichard,  examined. 


11.931.  The  President. — You  have  heard  the 
evidence  given  by  the  other  gentlemen  who  accom- 
panied you  here  ? — Yes. 

11.932.  Do  yon  agree  with  it  ? — Yes ; if  we  do  not 
soon  get  a change  it  will  be  very  much  for  the  worse 
in  our  part.  The  country  is  in  a very  miserable 
state. 

11.933.  You  agree  with  what  has  been  said  on 
that  point  ? — Yes. 


11.934.  Is  there  any  new  point  upon  which  you  Charles 
wish  to  speak — anything  you  wish  to  add  that  we  Upricliard. 
have  not  heard  yet? — No,  no  new  point.  I would 

wish  something  to  be  done  very  soon  about  the 
turbary.  It  is  the  only  way  we  had  to  live ; by 
heating  the  land  we  are  able  to  make  a better  crop 
on  poor  portions  of  the  land. 

11.935.  By  heating  you  mean  burning  the  laud? — 

Yes. 


Richard  Wetherell,  examined. 


11.936.  The  President. — You  have  heard  the  evi- 
dence given  by  the  other  gentlemen  ? — Yes. 

11.937.  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — Yes  ; I have 
been  reared  upon  this  bog  spot — 

11.938.  You  know  we  have,  already  heard  a good 
deal  about  this  ? — Yes ; but  the  other  gentlemen  have 
only  a little  bit. 


11,939.  Does  the  landlord  prevent  you  from  Richard 
cutting  turf  for  firing  for  yourselves — in  fact,  I Wetllercll. 
suppose  you  will  corroborate  the  evidence  that  lias 
been  given  before,  and  rather  strengthen  that  with 
regard  to  the  bog  l— Yes. 


William  Gamble,  examined. 


11.940.  The  President. — I believe,  Mr.  Gamble, 
that  you  speak  for  yourself  ? — Partly  for  myself ; my 
brother  was  to  come,  but  he  was  not  able. 

11.941.  Will  you  state  shortly  what  evidence  you 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? — I have  a great 
objection  to  this  college  sliding  scale.  I have  one  or 
two  leases  under  it.  I would  like  that  the  sliding 
scale  should  be  dealt  with.  I say  it  is  going  up  the 
hill  when  others  are  coming  down.  In  1885  they 
made  us  believe  that  it  was  a lease  in  perpetuity,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  more  rent.  The  rent  is  22s., 
according  to  the  sliding  rent;  but  in  other  places 
near  us  the  rent  is  no  more  than  17s.  or  18s.  Mr. 
Armstrong  is  the  landlord,  and  he  has  other  land, 
and  I went  into  court  and  got  a reduction.  Trinity 
College  claims  to  be  able  to  charge  us  more. 

11.942.  Do  you  hold  straight  from  Trinity  College  ? 
—No ; from  Mr.  Armstrong. 

11.943.  You  can  reduce  his  rent  ? — No,  I cannot. 

11.944.  Because  you  have  a lease  ? — Yes. 

11.945.  That  stops  it  ? — Yes ; and  he  has  power  to 
put  on  me  as  much  as  the  college  puts  upon  him,  and 

he  has  done  that. 

11.946.  What  you  want  is  to  come  under  the  Land 
cj,  I suppose  ? — I would  rather  that  the  sliding 

scale  was  improved  in  some  way. 
ho •^°  y°u  hhiRk  that  the  landlord  would 
0«e  *airly  to  you  if  it  was  not  under  Trinity 
fh!  ,eg<  1 am  barony  constable,  and  have  been  for 
y-hve  years,  and  perhaps  I might  be  able  to  give 
‘ , ,8°“le  information  that  otherwise  I could  not. 

ii’qia  „ ces  are  g°ue  down  a good  deal  ? — Yes. 
IRfu’  • ^ents  are  difficult  to  pay  ? — Yes  ; since 

StSfJiS  *>™-  i 

ahnn^t? } d?,.not  think  that  we  need  trouble  you 
evidenpo'ai'  ^ ? llav?  already  got  a good  deal  of 
Lord  A=hh’°Ut  t,le  Prices-  What  do  you  say  about 
"■ishes  f /, b°orne  s Act  ? Is  there  any  one  you  know 
willing  Purc*iase  f — I do  not  think  they  would  be 

now  P ■Pllr,chase  unless  there  was  a fair  rent  fixed 
it  wonlfl  aVC  8°ne  down  greatly  from  1881,  and 
H 95,  Vmp0flble  to  P‘W  the  fair  rent, 
sake’of  PPtH°nU’  A suPP0Se,  would  purchase  for  the 
rents  were  v,  g r16  ,renfc  lowered  ? — I believe,  if  the 
ere  brought  down  as  much  as  the  prices  have 


fallen,  the  difficulty  would  to  a great  extent  be  William 
obviated,  and  if  that  was  made  the  basis  of  purchase, 
so  far  as  I am  concerned,  I would  purchase.  What  I 
mean  is,  if  we  got  money  at  3 or  3 per  cent.,  a good 
many  of  the  people  I have  been  talking  to  would  be 
willing  to  have  it  extended  to  seventy  or  eighty 
3'ears,  or  to  a hundred ; what  they  want,  however,  is 
immediate  relief.  Things  are  a great  deal  worse  than 
most  people  would  think,  for,  as  I have  said,  I have  a 
great  opportunity  of  seeing  and  judging.  I go  a good 
deal  amongst  them,  and  I see  a good  deal  of  the 
misery  of  the  people.  I wish  to  say  that  the  small 
farmers  are  very  honest  people.  I never  knew  a small 
farmer  deliberately  trying  to  wrong  me  out  of  a 
shilling. 

11.952.  And  he  would  pay  his  rent  if  he  had  it  ? — 

Yes ; they  would  borrow  to  pay  even  the  county 
cess. 

11.953.  Have  they  borrowed  much  lately? — Ido 
not  know  that  they  have  done  so  very  much  in  this 
county,  but  it  is  not  out  of  the  land  they  are  making 
the  rent.  After  the  people  get  in  the  crop  some  of 
them  go  to  England,  and  many  others  have  gone  to 
America.  I have  known  people  often  to  go  to 
America,  and  to  send  home  money,  and  this  money 
was  used  for  paying  the  rent. 

11.954.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  knowledge 
of  the  financial  position  of  the  fanners  in  this  part  of 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

11.955.  What  is  the  result  of  your  experience  on 
that  subject?  Are  the  farmers  in  reduced  circum- 
stances do,  you  think  ? — They  are  greatly  reduced. 

11.956.  To  what  cause  is  that  attributable  ? — The 
cause  is  the  low  prices.  You  can  see  that  in  a great 
many  cases  flax  is  not  at  all  what  it  used  to  be.  It  is 
not  the  same;  the  yield  is  not  the  same,  nnd  the 
price  is  not  the  same. 

11.957.  We  have  had  evidence  with  regard  to  the 
prices  of  these  articles.  With  regard  to  the  general 
state  of  the  country,  it  is  admitted  by  all  that  the 
last  two  years  have  been  most  difficult  years  in  which 
to  collect  rents  ? — Yes. 

11.958.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  given  by 
the  landlords  in  your  locality  upon  the  judicial  rents  ? 

— Not  on  the  judicial  rents  that  I know  of  at  all.  A 
good  many  landlords  won’t  give  reductions  without 
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being  brought  into  court;  and  then  when  that  is 
done  they  don’t  like  it,  and  they  make  the  tenants 
pay  for  it,  and  that  is  a thing  that  the  tenants  are 
very  much  afraid  of. 

11.959.  Now,  with  reference  to  the  tenant  right, 
have  you  known  many  farms  to  change  hands  lately  ? 
— I do  not  know  any  one  willing  to  buy  a farm. 

11.960.  Have  you  known  farms  put  up  for  sale 
where  there  was  no  bidder  to  be  got  ? — Yes. 

11.961.  Would  these  farms  have  sold  for  a con- 
siderable sum  a number  of  years  ago  ? — Yes ; some 
of  them  would  have  brought  £10  or  £15  an  acre. 

11.962.  Your  experience  is  that  the  value  of  tenant 
right  has  gone  down  ? — I believe  it  is  almost  all 
gone.  I bought  a farm,  and  I was  glad  to  give  it 
back  to  the  man  for  what  I gave,  and  only  that  it  is 
adjoining  the  farm  which  he  has  in  his  hands  at 
present  he  would  not  take  it  from  me  at  all. 

11.963.  You,  as  barony  constable,  of  course,  have 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  a good  deal  about  these 
matters  ? — Yes ; I am  in  a good  position  to  know, 
and  I can  say  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get 
money. 

11.964.  And  yet  the  people  are  willing  to  pay  ?— 
It  is  astonishing  how  anxious  they  are  to  pay.  They 
are  all  of  them  willing  to  pay. 

11.965.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Bill, 
would  there  be  a general  desire,  do  you  think,  on  the 


part  of  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s bill  ? — Under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  bill  I am 
afraid  they  would  not  pay  4 per  cent,  for  the  money, 
and  give  twenty  years’  purchase. 

11.966.  You  are  not  bound  to  purchase;  it  is 
whatever  the  landlord  and  you  agree  to?  — The 
landlord  won’t  agree ; the  landlords  won’t  sell  unless 
you  compel  them.  They  have  no  notion  whatever  of 
selling. 

11.967.  Have  there  been  many  sales  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — Between  the  speeches  of  Lord  * 
Randolph  Churchill,  and  one  or  another,  they  are 

, led  to  believe  that  the  times  will  come  round  again. 

11.968.  Are  the  existing  rents  well  paid?— You 
see  the  people  have  sunk  their  means  in  the  farms, 
and  they  don’t  want  to  leave  them.  They  will  try 
to  keep  their  farms  as  long  as  they  can.  They  do 
not  seem  any  way  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord 
if  they  can  live  on  there.  They  are  anxious  to  pur- 
chase, and  they  would  be  glad  if  they  could  purchase 
under  that  bill. 

11.969.  You  do  not  think  that  they  will  be  able  to 
come  to  terms  with  reference  to  the  price  ? — I do  not, 
and  I am  afraid  that,  unless  something  is  done  in 
that  way  that  we  have  been  speaking  of,  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  will  never  agree.  I am  afraid  that 
the  fifteen  years  will  not  be  satisfactory  to  the  land- 
lord. 


James  Wilson. 


James  Wilson , examined. 


11.970.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
at  Killylea  ? — Yes. 

11.971.  How  much  land  do  you  hold  ? — Thirty-two 
acres. 

11.972.  Under  what  tenure? — are  they  judicial 
rents  ? — No ; I have  a lease. 

11.973.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  32  acres? — 
£27,  8s.  lid. 

11.974.  Do  you  consider  that  to  be  a high  rent? 
would  the  rent  fixed  by  the  court  be  lower  than  that? 
— I feel  a great  difficulty  in  paying  it. 

11.975.  Do  you  think  if  you  went  into  the  court 
that  you  would  get  the  rent  lowered  ? — I hope  so. 

11.976.  Do  you  want  to  go  into  the  court  to  get 
it  fixed  ? — Yes. 

11.977.  You  would  like  to  go  into  court? — I feel 
I cannot  meet  my  demands  and  live  in  it  at  the 
present  rent. 

11.978.  Your  rent  is  high,  and  you  find  a difficulty 
in  paying  it  ? — My  landlord,  before  I got  this  lease, 
made  an  offer  to  raise  my  rent  considerably,  and  I 
had  made  a great  deal  of  improvements,  and  I had 
wasted  the  best  term  of  my  life,  and  if  he  had  put 
on  the  rent  that  ho  said  I would  have  lost  every- 
thing. So,  for  that  reason,  I paid  this  money  and 


got  the  lease,  so  that  I might  have  done  with  the 
anxiety,  either  of  having  my  rent  raised  or  be  turned 
over  to  some  stranger.  I gave  him  £150,  and  my 
-rent  is  very  high. 

11.979.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  gave  a consideration  for 
the  lease  ? — Yes ; it  was  only  renewable  for  twenty 
years,  and  I was  forced  to  turn  it  into  a fee-simple. 

11.980.  You  were  compelled  to  take  out  a per- 
petuity ? — Yes. 

11.981.  And  you  wish  now  to  go  into  court?— I 
would  be  anxious  to  buy  out  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  if  I could ; that  is  the  principal  reason  I would 
like  to  have  the  lease  set  aside. 

11.982.  Are  there  a number  of  leaseholders  in 
your  locality  ? — There  are  four,  I think. 

11.983.  Did  they  give  a consideration  ? — They  did 
not  give  anything. 

11.984.  These  were  called  tolies  quolies  ? — Yes. 

11.985.  That  was  all  the  landlord  could  give  you  ! 
— Yes. 

11.986.  It  was  the  same  title  that  he  had  himself? 
— Yes  ; and  he  has  the  use  of  that  money. 

1 1.987.  You  are  desirous  that  you  should  be  admit- 
ted to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — I would 
like  to  buy  out,  if  I could  buy  on  reasonable  terms. 


Jolm  Clarke 
Adams. 


Galbraith. 


John  Clarke  Adams , examined. 


11.988.  The  President. — What  do  you  wish  to  say, 
Mr.  Adams  ? — I wish  you  could  reduce  the  county 
cess  between  landlord  and  tenant.  There  was  a law 
passed  some  time  ago  that  the  county  cess  should 
be  divided.  I would  like  that  the  cess  should  be  put 
on  the  landlord. 

11.989.  I think  that  is  somewhat  beyond  our 


capacity  ? — Just  so ; I thought  you  came  here  to 
understand  the  grievances  'of  Ireland. 

11,990.  We  have  only  to  deal  with  the  two  W1 
Acts,  those  of  1881  and  1885.— The  state  of  affairs 
that  exists  now,  at  all  events,  is  this,  that  there  is  •' 
number  of  people  wishing  to  dispose  of  the  money 
raised  of  the  cess-payers  and  paying  no  cess  themselves. 


Joseph  Galbraith,  examined. 


11.991.  The  President. — What  point  do  you  wish 
to  call  our  attention  to  ? — I wish  to  say  that  I am 
glad  that  the  condition  of  distress  in  the  country  is 
going  to  be  considered. 

11.992.  You  find  it  difficult  to  pay  your  rent? — 
Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease  ?— I hold  two 
farms  under  judicial  rents,  and  I have  another  that 
was  not  brought  into  court.  There  is  one  of  4 acres 


hich  I did  not  go  into  court  with,  although  I migM 
ive  done  so.  . v 

11,993.  What  is  it  particularly  that  you  msa 
ly  1 — The  price  of  everything  is  down,  and  we 
at  able  to  meet  the  judicial  rents ; only  that  so 
s have  relatives,  we  would  not  be  there  at  all. 

> much  as  over  I can  do  to  pay  my  way.  • 
as  been  borrowed,  and  now  there  is  nothing  to 
ic  comine  rent. 


The  Inquiry  then  adjourned. 
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EIGHTEENTH  DAY,  THURSDAY,  NOVEMBER  4th,  1886. 

RAILWAY  HOTEL,  GALWAY. 

Commissioners  present — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  Sir  James  Caird,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder 
of  Londondeny,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe. 


Rev.  John  Carolan , P.P.,  examined. 


11.994.  The  President. — I believe  yon  are  the  parish 
priest  of  Castlegar  ? — Yes. 

11.995.  What  are  the  people  of  your  parish  ? — are 
they  chiefly  tenant  farmers  ? — Tenant  farmers  chiefly — 
they  all  live  by  the  land. 

11.996.  It  is  not  what  we  commonly  call  a con- 
gested district  ? — No,  it  is  not. 

11.997.  You  think  it  is  not  more  thickly  populated 
than  there  is  room  for  ? — I think  not. 

11.998.  They  live,  most  of  them,  by  agriculture? — 
Yes,  by  agriculture. 

11.999.  I suppose,  then,  that  in  these  times  of  de- 
pression they  find  it  difficult  to  get  on? — They  all 
complain  of  the  fall  in  prices — the  fall  in  cattle  and  in 
all  agricultural  produce. 

12.000.  In  a good  year,  when  the  times  are  better, 
can  they  make  a pretty  good  living  out  of  the  lands 
and  pay  their  rents  ? — I should  not  say  that  in  general 
they  could  save  anything  worth  speaking  of.  They  are 
merely  able  to  pay  their  rents  and  live,  as  a general 
rule,  when  the  times  are  good.  Where  they  have  large 
holdings,  such  as  they  can  work  themselves,  they  can 
live  comfortably  and  save  a little  money.  But  I don’t 
believe  money  could  be  saved  now. 

12.001.  Do  they  migrate  at  all  to  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  summer  ? — Not  from  my  district. 

12.002.  Have  they  been  paying  their  rents  lately, 
do  yon  know  ? — They  have ; but  they  got  reductions 
on  most  properties  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent,  in  the 
last  gale. 

12.003.  Temporary  abatements  ? — Temporary  abate- 
ments. 


12.004.  Are  the  most  of  them  under  judicial  leases? 
—1  cannot  say  the  number  that  are.  A great  many 
are  under  judicial  leases. 

12.005.  Is  there  much  sale  of  tenant  right  in  this 
district ?— are  they  able  to  sell  their  holdings? — Well, 
I have  not  known  a holding  to  be  sold  in  the  district 
for  five  years  or  more.  I think  I can  say  that  I do 
not  know  of  any. 

12.006.  Not  since  the  Act  of  1881  was  passed? — 
"°t  since  the  Act  was  passed. 

12.007.  And  before  that  period,  was  the  custom 
nere  to  allow  the  holding  to  be  sold  the  same  as  it 
''■as  in  the  North  ? — In  the  North  they  got  large  prices 
or  agricultural  holdings  and  for  land  generally,  but  in 
•ns  neighbourhood  they  do  not  get  anything  like  what 
% Ret  in  the  North. 

, )2’008-  They  used  to  sell  before  the  Act  ?— Yes ; 
thi  the  Dumljer  °*  purchases  was  very  small  in 
small^ar^  country>  and  the  prices  were  also 

Y’009-  ®*r  dames  Caird. — The  prices  were  small? 


have  \ O'  ^ ie  President. — I think  you  said  the  rent 
is  thpp eCn  Pretty  _weh  paid.  I intended  asking  yoi 
•“/  combination  in  your  locality  against  tb 
and  tW„°-  reilts  •— I can  speak  for  my  own  districi 
attemne  *®no  combination.  There  is  not  even  a 
12  01  f t *i  * Relieve  they  all  paid  their  rents. 
Pnrchasp  tu  8ny  wish  amonSst  the  tenants  b 
— -Therp  CIr  koWmgs  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act 
Peonle  t!?  Var‘ons  ideas  about  that  amongst  th 
purchase-money116  rat^er  a^ra‘^  °i  amount  of  th 
-’Q12.  I suppose  you  know  that  by  purchasinj 


under  that  Act  they  would  get  a reduction  in  the  rent  Rev.  John 
at  the  same  time.  If  they  got  it  at  twenty  years’  pur-  0ar®lan>  P1>- 
chase,  or  even  more  than  that,  they  would  get  a reduc- 
tion at  the  same  time  that  they  were  becoming  the 
owners  by  paying  off  the  instalments. — My  opinion  is 
that  the  tenants  would  require  to  be  instructed  in  that 
matter.  I could  not  say  what  they  would  be  willing 
to  do  in  the  absence  of  instruction.  Their  wishes  should 
be  ascertained. 

12.013.  Are  you  personally  in  favour  of  the  esta- 
blishment of  a peasant  proprietary  ? Do  you  think  it 
would  be  a good  thing  for  the  country  ? — I have  come 
to  the  conclusion  within  the  last  two  or  three  years 
that  it  is  necessary.  When  I say  necessary,  I mean 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  for  the  general 
good. 

12.014.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  compulsory  pur- 
chase?— I did  not  study  that  question. 

12.015.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like 
to  say?— If  it  be  within  the  scope  of  this  Commission, 

I would  say  that  there  are  a great  many  improvements 
required  in  order  to  advance  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try in  general.  In  the  case  of  Galway  we  require  piers 
along  the  coast. 

12.016.  I am  afraid  that  is  not  within  our  scope;  we 
are  entirely  confined  to  the  land?  There  is  another 
Commission  sitting  which,  I suppose,  deals  with  those 
questions. — As  far,  then,  as  agricultural  interests  are 
concerned,  I think  that  if  there  were  woollen  factories 
established,  it  would  be  very  beneficial.  This  is  a 
great  sheep-growing  country,  and  they  send  away  vast 
quantities  of  wool.  We  have  great  water  power  in 
Galway,  and  if  we  had  woollen  factories  they  would 
do  a great  deal  of  good,  and  the  wool  could  be 
bought  on  the  spot.  It  would  raise  the  price  of 
wool,  and  of  course  in  that  way  benefit  the  tenant 
farmers  as  well  as  give  the  labouring  men  more  em- 
ployment. Another  matter  that  occurred  to  me  to 
mention  is  that  if  an  experienced  agriculturalist  could 
be  had,  say  for  every  nine  or  ten  towulands,  to  give 
instruction  to  the  people  as  to  how  to  manage  the 
farm  in  the  best  way,  it  would  be  a very  great  im- 
provement. 

12.017.  Mr.  Neligan. — Just  now  I understood  from 
you,  Father  Carolan,  that  some  of  the  land  is  held 
under  judicial  rents? — Yes. 

12.018.  And  that  this  year  and  last  there  have  been 

abatements  given  by  the  landlords  to  some  extent  1 

Yes. 

12.019.  Have  these  reductions  been  given  upon  the 
judicial  rents? — Yes. 

12.020.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  that  the  land- 
lords now  see  the  necessity  for  reducing  the  judicial 
rents  that  the  people  formerly  paid? — Yes;  I believe 
they  do. 

12.021.  In  those  cases  where  they  have  been  re- 
duced, have  the  rents  been  paid? — They  have. 

12.022.  Is  your  parish  a tillage  parish? — It  is. 

12.023.  Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings? — I should  say  that  the  average 
size  of  the  holding  would  be  about  fifteen  acres. 

12.024.  What  is  the  usual  mode  of  cultivation. 

What  is  the  standard  crop  which  you  rely  upon 
generally? — Oats,  barley,  potatoes,  and  green  crops. 

12.025.  And  the  necessity  for  the  abatement  is  the 
fall  in  prices? — Yes. 
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— does  very  much ; they  often  have  two  or  three  or  four 
Cardan,  P.P.  head  of  cattle  to  sell  and  meet  their  demands,  and  if 
these  fall  very  much  in  price,  they  find  themselves 
greatly  embarrassed. 

12.027.  What  kind  of  cattle? — young  stock? — Yes ; 
young  stock. 

12.028.  Are  they  of  the  ordinary  breed  of  the 
country  ? — They  are  a very  good  breed — the  ordinary 
breed  of  the  country. 

1 2.029.  And  the  fall  in  the  price  of  these  would  be 
very  severely  felt? — It  would. 

12.030.  Just  now  you  spoke  of  giving  instruction 
to  the  people  in  agriculture,  and  that  there  should  be 
an  instructor  in  every  nine  or  ten  townlands? — Yes; 
I think  one  agriculturist  could  give  lectures  to  nine 
or  ten  townlands. 

12.031.  Suppose  that  such  an  idea  were  carried 
out,  do  you  think  that  the  people  themselves  would 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the  person  who  taught — 
I do  not  mean  to  support  him  entirely,  but  to  contri- 
bute to  his  support? — I daresay  they  would  after  a 
time,  when  they  saw  the  benefit  of  the  instruction. 

12.032.  The  way  to  approach  that  matter,  I sup- 
pose, would  be  to  pick  out  some  particular  locality 
and  try  it? — (No  answer.) 

12.033.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Boards  of  Guardians 
would  not  undertake  it;  they  are  already,  I think, 
sufficiently  burdened  — registration,  medical  charities, 
and  other  expenses. 

12.034.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  make  it 
more  or  less  voluntary  ? — If  the  people  were  left 
entirely  to  themselves,  I do  not  think  that  they  would 
adopt  the  scheme.  I think  it  would  be  a very  good 
thing  if  the  State  sent  out  such  persons  for  a term  of 
years,  and  then  the  people  themselves  would  afterwards 
see  the  benefit  of  it,  and  maintain  them  at  their  own 
expense. 

12.035.  May  I ask  you  whether  the  system  of  farm- 
ing in  your  district  is  at  all  near  perfect? — I would 
not  call  it  perfect. 

12.036.  Nor  near  it? — No. 

12.037.  You  think  there  wonld  be  a necessity  for 
such  instruction  as  you  have  alluded  to? — I do. 

12.038.  And  with  such  instruction,  are  the  resources 
of  the  soil  such  as  would  pay  from  the  national  or 
public  point  of  view  ? — I think  it  would. 

12.039.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  knowledge 
of  the  tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — I have 
a pretty  fair  knowledge  of  them. 

12.040.  Is  it  your  experience  that  they  are  or  are 
not  becoming  poorer  year  after  year?  or  are  they 
improving? — They  are  certainly  not  improving.  In 
the  last  two  years  the  price  of  oats  has  fallen  nearly 
one-half,  and  barley  has  fallen  at  least  one  - third. 
These  are  the  crops  that  they  rely  upon  very  much  to 
pay  their  rents.  They  calculate  greatly  upon  oats  and 
barley;  and  where  the  prices  have  fallen  greatly, 
unless  the  tenants  have  some  money  to  spare,  they  are 
in  great  difficulties.  They  had  some  to  spare  up  to 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  they  have  none  whatever 
now,  and  I find  that  to  be  generally  the  case. 

12.041.  There  is  a general  reduction  in  the  price 
of  cattle  that  they  are  in  the  habit  of  rearing? — 
Yes. 

12.042.  And  these  things  place  them  in  such  a state 
that  they  are  unable  to  meet  their  demands  ? — Yes,  a 
great  many  of  them. 

12.043.  It  has  been  said  that  they  could  pay  their 
rents  if  they  were  disposed  to  do  so.  Is  that  your 
experience? — I heard  it  stated  of  some  parts  of  the 
country,  but  I believe  it  could  not  have  been  the  case 
except  in  very  isolated  cases.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  it  certainly  is  not  the  case.  It  is  not  within 
my  knowledge. 

12.044.  As  a clergyman  having  the  oversight  of  the 
parish,  it  is  your  honest  belief  that  they  have  not  the 
money  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

12.045.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  your  parish,  we  may  take 
it,  they  have  paid  what  they  can? — Yes;  I have 


known  them,  when  they  could  not  make  up  the  rent 
themselves,  to  borrow  it  at  a very  high  interest.  I 
think  if  the  Government  instituted  banks  for  the  ac- 
commodation of  tenant  farmers  they  would  be  a paying 
concern,  while  they  would  save  large  numbers  from 
ruin  at  the  hands  of  the  Gombeen  men. 

12.046.  Mr.  Neligan. — Once  the  poor  man  gets 
into  the  hands  of  one  of  these,  he  is  ruined  ?— He  is 
ruined. 

12.047.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  you  said  that  you  were 
in  favour  of  peasant  proprietary  being  established  ?- 
Yes. 

12,04S.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  (he 
tenants  to  buy  if  they  were  assisted  by  the  State  ?— 1 That 
depends  upon  the  terms ; I have  heard  that  discussed 
very  often,  and  what  I generally  heard  stated  was 
that  they  would  be  anxious  to  buy  if  they  were  satisfied 
with  the  terms. 

12.049.  That  is,  if  they  were  satisfied  with  the 
number  of  years’  purchase? — The  number  of  years' 
purchase.  They  look  upon  every  scheme  with  a sort 
of  suspicion  now,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  sudden  fall 
in  prices.  They  don’t  know  what  is  before  them,  and 
they  are  afraid  to  bind  themselves  to  any  contract. 

12.050.  You  do  not  think  they  would  make  the 
judicial  rents  a basis  of  the  contract? — lam  notable 
to  say  what  the  general  feeling  of  the  country  is  on 
that  subject. 

12.051.  You  have  not  given  it  much  consideration- 
— I have  as  far  as  I am  concerned  myself,  but  the 
people  who  have  spoken  to  me  about  it  do  not  seem 
to  be  satisfied  about  the  terras,  and  how  they  would  be 
able  to  meet  their  demands,  and  so  on. 

12.052.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  look  at  it  from  the 
lowest  point  of  view? — They  wish  to  see  their  way 
through  the  repayment  of  whatever  money  might  be 
imposed  upon  them.  That  is  what  I heard  generally. 
As  for  any  general  opinion  amongst  them,  I do  not 
think  that  they  have  as  yet  arrived  at  any. 

12.053.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  is,  I suppose,  immediate 
relief  that  they  want  ?— Yes. 

12.054.  Sir  James  Caiid. — Is  the  country  with  which 
you  are  most  intimately  acquainted  a fertile  country  or 
otherwise  ? — It  is  fertile. 

12.055.  A good  country  ? — Good  country ; the  soil 
is  pretty  good. 

12.056.  And  gives  good  crops? — It  gives  fair  crops. 

12.057.  In  good  years? — Yes. 

12.058.  A good  potato  crop? — Yes. 

12.059.  Do  the  people  very  much  depend  for  their 
living  upon  the  goodness  of  the  potato  crop? — Very 
much. 

12.060.  It  is  essential  to  them,  I suppose,  to  haTc  a 
good  potato  crop  ? — It  is. 

12.061.  This  year  it  is  a good  crop? — It  is  a good 
crop  this  year. 

12.062.  What  is  the  average  size  of  the  holdings  m 
your  locality? — About  14  or  15  acres. 

12.063.  What  rent  do  they  pay  for  such  holdings  as 
those? — Very  often  it  is  not  by  the  acre  at  nil  that 
they  pay. 

12.064.  Just  by  the  holding? — Yes. 

12.065.  Of  course,  both  landlord  and  tenant  must 

know  what  is  the  extent  of  the  holding  ? — Yes,  the.' 
pay  over  £1  an  acre  all  round.  I think  that  with  the 
reduction  on  the  judicial  rents  it  is  brought  down  m a 
great  many  cases  to  about  £1  an  acre.  . , 

12.066.  When  reduced  ?— Yes.  You  cannot  judge 
by  the  acre,  because  there  are  some  parts  that  a 
called  arable  land  with  a good  deal  of  waste  in  t 
ground. 

12.067.  And  therefore  you  cannot  make  an  acreag 
valuation? — You  cannot. 

12.068.  Is  this  district  of  which  we  are  speaking 

the  sea-coast? — It  runs  along  the  sea-coast  n . 
four  miles.  T|  T 

12.069.  There  is  no  seaweed  for  manure/— w 

have  to  buy  it.  , vo; 

12.070.  They  cannot  take  it  for  themselves  •• 
they  use  seaweed,  but  of  course  they  have  to  buy  i • 
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12.071.  Is  there  a pretty  good  understanding  in  your  to  abuse.  I think  it  was  established  chiefly  for  the  Nov.  i,  18SG. 

district  existing  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  ? congested  districts.  , — 

—There  is  a pretty  good  understanding,  with  the  12.096.  Yours  is  not  a congested  district? — No.  cfrolanP.P. 
exception  of  one  case,  and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  At  all  events,  having  been  established  for  congested 

him.  districts,  it  ought,  in  my  mind,  to  be  carried  out  for 

12.072.  But  with  that  exception  there  is  a good  those  districts  exclusively. 

understanding  ? — Yes.  12,097.  You  mean  that  they  took  the  benefit  of  it, 

12.073.  And  the  landlords  are  ready  to  meet  them  though  they  did  not  really  require  it? — Yes. 

under  adverse  circumstances? — They  are.  In  fact,  12,098.  You  spoke  a while  ago  of  having  an 
some  of  the  landlords  offered  a reduction  on  the  judicial  instructor  of  agriculture  to  every  five  or  ten  town- 

rents  this  time.  lands  to  give  instruction  to  the  farmers  with  regard 

12.074.  Mr.  Neligan. — Offered  the  reduction  them-  to  the  best  method  of  cultivating  their  farms? — Yes. 

selves? — Yes.  12,099.  You  look,  then,  upon  the  farmers  as  not 

12.075.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  of  course  that  was  being  very  proficient  in  their  business? — They  carry 
accepted? — The  tenants  were  for  asking  20  per  cent,  out  the  same  routine  of  agriculture  year  after  year. 

in  one  case,  and  the  landlord  offered  15  per  cent,  before  12,100.  Do  they  burn  the  land? — No. 

it  was  asked,  and  they  accepted  it.  12,101.  You  perhaps  do  not  know  what  that  is?— 

12.076.  There  is  a friendly  feeling  ? — Yes.  I do.  In  cutaway  bog  they  often  burn  it  for  the 

12.077.  Are  there  many  labourers  who  are  not  purpose  of  manuring  the  land.  They  do  not  do  that 

agricultural  tenants  in  your  district  ? — Very  few.  In  here. 

fact,  I might  say  there  are  none.  The  farmers  do  the  12,102.  With  regard  to  the  system  of  farming  that 
work  on  the  farms  themselves.  is  pursued,  do  you  know  what  is  the  rotation.  You 

12.078.  And  there  are  very  few  hired  labourers? — say  that  they  adhere  to  the  old  practice? — Yes. 

Very  few.  12,103.  Is  that  old  practice  a bad  one? — I think  it 

12.079.  Withinyour  recollection,  have  these  labourers  might  be  improved. 

become  more  scarce  than  they  used  to  be  formerly? — 12,104.  Do  they  keep  live  stock? — They  do.  But 

Yes,  there  are  hardly  any  now.  They  are  much  more  they  do  not  keep  a sufficient  stock  to  keep  their 
scarce  than  they  used  to  be.  farms  up. 

12.080.  Do  you  know  whether  the  condition  of  the  12,105.  Perhaps,  though,  they  keep  a sufficient  stock 

labourers  has  at  all  improved  within  late  years? — I do  for  the  means  that  they  have  of  feeding  them  well? — 
not  believe  it  has.  I think  if  they  carried  out  a better  system  of  farming 

12.081.  I mean  the  condition  of  labourers  apart  they  might  improve  the  means  of  feeding  stock  and 
from  the  holders  of  land  ? — I do  not  think  they  have  keeping  stock  upon  their  farms. 

improved.  12,106.  The  want  of  stock  on  their  farms  has  not 

12.082.  I suppose  that  is  because  there  is  not  much  -arisen  from  the  necessities  of  the  times  forcing  them 

demand  for  that  kind  of  labour  in  this  part  of  the  to  sell  their  stock? — You  see  they  sow  the  crop  which 

couutry? — Yes.  they  think  will  most  readily  help  them  to  meet  their 

12.083.  With  regard  to  the  excessive  rate  of  rent,  and,  of  course,  that  is  a plan  that  is  not  likely 

interest  charged,  do  the  local  banks  afford  any  accom-  to  do  the  land  much  good.  I thiuk  if  they  tilled  their 

modation  to  the  farmers,  or  is  the  accommodation  land  and  sowed  it  simply  with  the  view  of  improving 

which  they  now  give  them  less  than  it  used  to  be?—  the  mode  of  cultivation  and  raising  the  crops  they 

They  don’t  give  them  much.-  would  succeed  much  better,  but  they  follow  with  the 

12.084.  They  are  shy  of  lending? — Yes.  crop  which  they  think  will  come  in  most  readily. 

12.085.  Do  these  tenants,  as  a rule,  remain  long  in  12,107.  And  which  will  have  the  least  cost?  — 
the  same  farm? — They  live  on  the  same  farm  from  Ye.=. 

generation  to  generation.  12,108.  Do  many  of  the  people  in  your  locality 

12.086.  But,  of  course,  sometimes  there  may  be  a emigrate  for  the  purpose  of  getting  labour  in  other 
change,  and  in  these  cases,  when  a change  does  arise,  parts  of  the  country? — No ; not  in  my  district. 

does  the  man  who  is  going  out  endeavour  to  sell  his  12,109.  If  they  did,  of  course,  they  would  have  an 
tenant  right  to  the  successory  ? — Yes ; he  endeavours  opportunity  of  seeing  better  managed  farms  elsewhere  ? 

10  sell  it,  when  he  is  broken  entirely.  But  no  man  — They  might. 

ever  thinks  of  leaving  his  holding  until  he  is  not  able  12,110.  They  stay  very  much  at  home?  — They 
>o  hold  it  any  longer.  do. 

12.087.  If  their  families  all  remain  there  must  be  12,111.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  very  useful  to 

great  subdivision  ? — But  they  do  not  all  remain.  have  an  instructor  in  agriculture  ? — I think  so. 

12.088.  But  where  they  do.  not  break  down,  and  12,112.  There  was  something  of  that  sort,  if  I am 

''here  the  father  and  the  family  remains,  with  sons  and  not  mistaken,  shortly  after  the  famine.  I think  there 

1 ‘lighters,  how  does  he  do  ? Does  he  give  the  children  were  agricultural  schools  established  in  this  part  of 

part  of  the  farm? — It  is  not  allowed  in  this  district,  the  country  ? — There  were  some  established  in  the 

™ thcy  neyer  tWnk  of  doing  it.  All  the  sons,  except  North  of  Ireland.  I do  not  think  they  were  in  this 

f*  *=°  America  or  Australia,  and  their  daughters  part  of  the  country.  I never  heard  of  their  being 

r married  in  the  neighbourhood,  or  else  go  to  established  here. 

^n9o°rc^inStr^'a-  12,113.  Do  you  think  that  the  farmers  themselves 

12090  Tr° 'lowing  their  brothers? — Ye=.  would  be  willing  to  be  instructed.  I can,  of  course, 

"heth  ^ n.  Have  you  any  knowledge  yourself  of  understand  the  young  people  being  willing,  but  as  for 

tk  er  |lese  people  have  been  very  successful  when  the  farmers  themselves,  I think  they  have  a general 

be  be  l°  4merica  or  -Australia? — Many  seem  to  idea  that  they  understand  the  business  very  well 

home  CaUSe  w^eu  the7  S°  away  they  send  money  themselves  ? — I am  sure  there  is  an  idea  of  that  sort 

‘ 12  091  n amongst  them,  but  still  I think  that,  in  general,  they 

—Never  ^eir  parents  to  follow  them  ? would  be  anxious  for  instruction. 

12  092  A n 12,114.  Have  you  noticed  whether  they  take  pains 

in  no'ea  jYnC!*'le  Parenis  do  not  follow  them  ? — No;  to  improve  their  live  stock,  by  engaging  better  sires, 

'town  in  th  f them,  except  they  get  broken  and  so  on  ? — They  do ; and  they  are  a very  good 

12  099  . judge  of  cattle, 

nnder  <•«>**  . . y°n  consider  it  at  all  necessary,  12,115.  They  have  good  kindly  cattle?  — Yery 

should  li tam  Clrcumstanees,  or  advisable,  that  there  good. 

anDrnvo  emigration? — Well,  I did  not  12,116.  I suppose  they  depend  very  much  upon  the 

12  094  w th  •.1?st  time-  sale  of  their  cattle  ?-Yes. 

12095  . V 'been  tried  ? — It  has  been  tried.  12,117.  Do  they  breed  horses  at  all? — Not  to  any 

’ na  was  not  successful  ? — It  was  subject  great  extent. 
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12.118.  Have  they  good  grass  land? — Yes. 

12.119.  Good  fattening  land? — Yes;  in  some  parts. 
There  is  a part  of  the  district  which  I live  in  that  is 
very  good  for  fattening  sheep. 

12.120.  Have  they  sheep  upon  the  land? — Yes. 

12.121.  Do  they  sell  them  fat  from  the  land? — 
In  some  places. 

12.122.  Do  they  go  to  Ballinasloe?  — Yes;  some 
who  have  a good  deal  of  stock,  but  not  the  ordinary 
run  of  small  farmers. 

12.123.  What  is  the  largest  farm  that  you  have 
there  ? — I suppose  it  is  from  50  to  60  acres. 

12.124.  Does  that  class  of  farm  do  better  than  the 
small  ones? — I do  not  know  that  they  do  proportion- 
ately better. 

12.125.  I mean  proportionately?  — You  see  the 
large  farmer  has  to  pay  a good  deal  for  labour,  and 
that  takes  away  a good  deal  of  his  profits.  The  small 
farmer,  of  course,  does  all  the  work  himself. 


12.126.  Have  many  of  the  tenants  in  your  district 
or  the  great  majority  of  them,  obtained  judicial  rents ? 
— The  great  majority  of  them  have. 

12.127.  Were  they  well  satisfied  with  the  state  of 
affairs  when  they  did  get  that  advantage? — Some  were 
satisfied,  and  others  were  not  satisfied. 

12.128.  And  now,  in  'consequence  of  the  fall  of 
prices  during  the  last  two  years,  they  are  mostly 
dissatisfied? — Most  dissatisfied. 

12.129.  If  prices  were  to  get  better,  would  not  that 
make  a great  difference? — It  would,  of  course. 

12.130.  There  is  no  discontent  amongst  them, 
apart  from  the  hardship  of  their  lot? — I am  not 
aware  of  any. 

12.131.  No  disloyalty? — No. 

12.132.  You  say  there  was  no  combination  in  this 
district  against  the  payment  of  rent? — No. 

12.133.  The  people  feel  themselves  quite  free  to  act 
as  they  think  right? — Yes,  they  do. 


Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy. 


Mr.  Joseph  Hardy,  of  Dartfield,  Loughrea,  examined. 


12.134.  The  President.  — I believe,  Mr.  Hardy, 
you  are  a large  holder  of  land? — Yes;  but  I used  to 
have  more. 

12.135.  From  what  district  do  you  come? — I live 
at  Dartfield,  Loughrea. 

12.136.  You  hold,  I believe,  1900  acres? — Yes. 

12.137.  In  former  days  you  say  you  held  more? — 
Yes. 

12.138.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  grazing? — Not 
altogether. 

12.139.  But  chiefly? — Chiefly,  decidedly.  I held 
6000  acres  at  one  time. 

12.140.  Under  different  landlords? — Of  course. 

12.141.  Do  you  hold  under  judicial  rents? — In  one 
place  only. 

12.142.  And  how  is  the  rest  held? — Some  under 
lease,  others  under  from  year  to  year  agreements. 
Two  places  are  leases  only.  One  is  where  I live,  a 
large  place  of  some  800  Irish  acres. 

12.143.  Is  it  an  old  lease? — No. 

12.144.  Is  it  a high  rent? — Well,  it  is  ; the  rent  is 
too  high,  if  I could  avoid  it. 

12.145.  Mr.  Ncligan. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
lease?— I got  a renewal,  for  which  I paid  a fine, 
about  three  or  four  years  ago. 

12.146.  What  term  was  in  the  lease? — Thirty-one 
years.  I gave  a fine  to  get  it. 

12.147.  The  President. — I think  you  know  the 
object  of  our  inquiry? — Yes;  to  inquire  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Land  Act.  I will-answer  you  any  questions 
that  I can. 

12.148.  You  have  no  statement  to  make? — No; 
nothing  in  particular,  but  I will  answer  any  questions 
that  you  wish. 

12.149.  What  do  you  say  about  your  lease,  and 
other  leases  of  the  same  kind?  Do  you  think  that 
they  should  come  under  the  Act? — Yes,  unquestion- 
ably ; I think  it  would  be  fair  alike  to  the  landlord  and 
tenant.  I think  it  is  a great  hardship  that  the  lease- 
holders cannot  come  in  and  claim  the  same  advantages 
that  the  tenants  have  from  year  to  year. 

12.150.  You  see  no  reason  why  they  should  be 
left  out?  You  think  there  is  no  greater  breach  of 
contract  in  legislating  for  them  thau  for  the  tenants 
from  year,  to  year  ? — The  Government  that  interferes 
with  the  relation  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  from 
year  to  year  has  the  same  right  to  interfere  where 
there  is  a lease. 

12.151.  And  you  think  it  would  be  equally  fair  that 
the  landlord  should  be  able  to  bring  it  into  court  when 
the  lease  is  too  low? — Yes,  unquestionably — a perfect 
right. 

12.152.  All  agricultural  leases? — All  agricultural 
leases.  My  opinion  is  that,  where  one  may  have  land 
from  another,  he  has  a right  to  get  the  advantage  of 
all  bills  that  the  Legislature  brings  in  ; it  is  just  the 
same  whether  there  was  a contract  implied  or  carried 
out. 


12.153.  Do  you  think  that  the  judicial  rents  settled 
three  or  four  years  ago  are  very  high  now?— They 
are  too  high  entirely. 

12.154.  And  are  difficult  to  pay? — They  could  not 
be  paid  now.  Of  course  I only  speak  from  my  own 
experience.  I have  only  one  case,  but  they  settled 
the  rent  one-third  over  its  value.  The  Sub-Commis- 
sioners went  there  and  viewed  it  and  examined  it  and 
valued  it,  and  they  settled  the  rents  one-third  over  the 
present  letting  value. 

12.155.  Over  the  letting  value  of  it? — Yes. 

12.156.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  reduction  was  it 
on  the  former  rent  ? — I held  under  a middleman,  but 
the  middleman  held  at  a lower  rent  than  the  Commis- 
sioners put  upon  me. 

12.157.  But  your  rent  was  reduced  below  the  actual 
rent  that  you  paid  ? — Something  like  £30  or  £40  on  a 
farm  of  200  acres.  That  was  what  they  reduced  it. 
My  valuation  and  my  valuators  were  a great  deal 
under  that.  My  own  sworn  value  was  a great  deal  less. 

12.158.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the 
sliding  scale  which  has  been  recommended  by  some 
people?  If  it  was  necessary  to  have  a readjustment of 
rent,  do  you  think  that  it  could  be  fixed  on  a scale 
varying  according  to  the  price  of  produce?  I have 
never  thought  of  that.  But  I think  that  the  fifteen 
years  is  rather  a long  time. 

12.159.  What  do  you  think  the  time  should  be?— 
Would  not  ten  years  be  a very  good  time,  or  even 
less? — It  would  be  fair  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
I think  that,  if  the  tenant  had  his  rent  too  low,  fifteeu 
years  would  be  a long  time  for  the  landlord,  and  via 
versa. 

12.160.  It  should  vary  from  time  to  time?— There 
should  be,  say,  an  average  of  five  years. 

12.161.  And  when  the  average  was  once  estab- 
lished, the  plan  would  work  by  itself? — Without 
having  a Commission  at  all? 

12.162.  It  would  be  merely  a question  of  figures. 
— Yes. 

12.163.  According  to  the  price  of  certain  articles 
of  produce  during  the  five  years  for  which  the  rent 


should  be  adjusted? — Yes. 

12.164.  'Do  you  think  that  would  be  fair ? — I da 
I would  not  advocate  anything  which  I did  not  think 
was  just. 

12.165.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  articles  do  yojj 
think  should  represent  the  average  price  of  produce- 
— Any  remarks  that  I would  make  would  be  confine 
to  the  West  of  Ireland  and  to  this  county.  I live  t,u* 
county,  as  my  predecessors  did.  The  real  agriculture 
produce  in  this  county  would  be  oats,  which  is  11 
principal  thing  in  the  way  of  cereals,  and  then  the^ 
are  green  crops,  potatoes,  turnips,  etc.  Then  there 
besides  oats,  meat,  sheep,  and  cattle  and  pigs.  D'0' 
are  the  principal  things. 

12.166.  Do  you  think  you  might  fairly  take  o 
as  the  half? — You  might  also  take  barley. 
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12.167.  Mr.  Ndigan.— And  butter? — There  is 
very  little  butter  in  Galway.  It  is  not  a butter-pro- 
dncing  county  at  all.  When  I say  that,  of  course  I 
mean  for  exporting. 

12.168.  The  President. — Has  there  been  much  sale 
of  tenant  right  lately  ? — Scarcely  any. 

12.169.  Has  there  ever  been  any  considerable  sale 
of  tenant  right  ?— I never  heard  of  it.  In  this  very 
place  which  I have  mentioned  to  you,  the  Com- 
missioners fixed  the  rate  at  a price  which,  as  I 
told  them,  it  was  not  at  all  worth.  It  was  not 
worth  the  half  of  what  they  fixed  it  at.  in  the  palmiest 
days. 

12.170.  You  did  not  buy  when  you  went  into 
possession  ? — No. 

12.171.  There  never  has  been  tenant  right? — 
Scarcely  anything  of  the  sort. 

12.172.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  refers  to  large 
farms? — Yes.  There  would  be  more  money  paid  for 
small  farms. 

12.173.  There  is  more  competition  for  them? — 
.Yes. 

12.174.  There  is  very  little  competition  for  large 
farms  ? — Scarcely  any.  There  is  no  such  thing  as 
tenant  right  in  large  farms,  and  it  is  because  there  is 
more  competition  for  the  smaller  farms  that  there 
would  be  more  money  given. 

12.175.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  had  any 
desire  to  purchase  your  holding  out  and  out? — I have 
purchased  one  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

12.176.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give? — 
It  was  on  the  tenement  valuation  I calculated  it. 

11.177.  Mr.  Neligan. — Griffiths’  valuation? — Yes; 

I purchased  immediately  after  the  Ashbourne  Act  came 
into  operation.  Things  were  looking  a little  better 
then  than  now,  and  I offered  a price  which  was  more 
than  twenty  years’  purchase  on  Griffiths’  valuation. 
This  was  through  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  they 
would  not  accept  it.  But  after  a considerable 
correspondence  they  named  a price,  and  I said, 
“Very  well,  that  is  something  like  what  I consider 
would  be  fair  and  right,  and  taking  into  account 
what  that  would  be  reducing  my  rent,  I would  be 
satisfied.” 

12.178.  That  was  more  than  twenty  years? — A 
little  over  twenty  on  the  tenement  valuation.  Before 
i made  my  offer  finally,  I went  to  the  Laud  Purchase 
Commissioners,  and  I was  taken  very  kindly  by  them 
and  got  all  information,  and  I explained  the  position 
which  it  would  place  me  in,  and  such  and  such  was 
ca  culated,  and  they  said,  “ Very  well,  you  are  aware 
mat  you  are  obliged  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the  money.”  I 
tarn,  I am,  and  I will  be  prepared  to  do  it,”  and  after 
ome  consideration  and  consultation,  I went  away, 

.to  * le  ^ermsJ  a|id  Mr.  O’Brien,  the  secretary, 
wrote  to  me  to  say  that  they  would  pay  the  money. 

nffK6  th?7  accePted  this  offer,  I saw  that  land 
proneftJtlDfS  *u°W,er  /nd  lower  in  value>  and  the 
L?l  ty , -tbe  ,andloi'd’  fl'om  whom  I believed  I 
lDsu,ShTS’  Went  int0  the  bauds  of  the  Standard 

5°^’  Twh0  a*1’  “You  must  Pay 

uothinn-  i° f said  that  the  landlord  got 
'«the  money  COmp“I,J  Was  "ot  wiIli”S  l° 
yes2’1!?;  So  tile  bargain  was  not  concluded  ?— Oh 

S^h^7onTA‘??rynever^tso  much  W” 

better  off  then  ted  t0  eaTe  °Ut  the  one-fifth-  I was 

mlvauce°of  You  were  saved  the 

for  ‘t  has  nnf  i es ; 1 meroly  mention  this, 

‘“general.  “ythiug,  to  do  with  land  purchase 

experience  1!avi"S'  l‘ad  this  personal 

thing  1W0rkl,,S  of  that  Act,  is  there  any- 

—Yes,  th/m„,tan  t0  us  with  reference  to  it? 

a good  J*"  th&t ! WouId  suggest— and  I have 
fortv-nino  Personal  experience — are  these  : that 


Act  was  the  greatest  boon  to  the  tenant  farmers  of 
Ireland  that  ever  was  offered  to  any  body  of  men.  I 
say  that  the  Government  might  make  some  slight 
amendments  upon  it,  and  extend  the  time.  And  if  by 
doing  that  they  could  lower  the  rate  of  interest  to  3i 
per  cent.,  it  would  of  course  be  a still  greater  boon. 
Supposing  that  I buy  under  the  court,  and  pay  at 
that  rate,  I won’t  be  very  long  paying,  and  there 
would  be  an  opportunity  of  letting  those  who  come 
after  me  pay  their  portion  of  it,  as  they  have  a right 
to  do. 

12.182.  They  probably  would  pay  some  of  it  under 
the  present  arrangement  ? — In  the  case  of  a man  of  my 
age,  yes.  I am  fifty-one  years  farming,  and  all  my 
practical  experience  is  derived  during  that  time.  If 
the  Government  could  see  their  way  to  do  that,  it 
would  be  a great  boon. 

12.183.  Do  you  think  the  Act  is  a great  boon  as  it 
is? — Yes;  it  reduced  my  rent  upon  that  farm  that  I 
bought  from  £160  odd  to  £104.  I paid  30s.  per  Irish 
acre  rent. 

12.184.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  a very  handsome 
reduction  ? — Yes. 

12.185.  £62, 10s.  per  year  ?- 
boon. 


be  only  fa;r  f f °.ng  f'raei  bnt  I say  that  it  would 
the  fesponsihiii.v  aTter,  gen®fations  have  a share  of 
y'  flunk  that  Lord  Ashbourne’s 


-Yes ; that  was  a great 

12.186.  The  President. — What  do  you  say  about 
the  deposit  paid  by  the  landlord  ?— I think  that 
should  be  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  country. 
As  I say,  the  Government  should  never  advance  one 
shilling  to  the  tenants  unless  they  see  that  there  is  a 
full  and  ample  margin  to  recover  from ; but  if  I 
made  a bad  bargain  with  my  landlord,  with  the  view 
of  getting  possession,  and  gave  more  than  it  was  worth, 
I do  not  think  that  the  Government  should  give  the 
money. 

12.187.  I suppose  that  in  some  cases  they  would 
just  have  security  if  the  fifth  was  lodged  ? — They 
should  be  the  whole  and  sole  mortgagees. 

12.188.  And  not  .advance  the  money  unless  they 
had  security?  — Certainly  not,  unless  there  was 
security. 

12.189.  At  any  rate,  it  would  do  to  give  the  Com- 
missioners the  power  of  dispensing  with  the  fifth  ?— 
That  would  meet  my  ideas— that  where  the  Commis- 
sioners saw  it  was  for  the  advantage  of  all  parties  they 
might  be  able  to  dispense  with  it. 

12.190.  Sir  James  Caird.— With  the  state  of  prices 
as  they  are  in  1885  and  1886,  where  would  the 
security  be? — I cannot  say. 

12.191.  Is  not  the  portion  you  referred  to  intended 
to  meet  a state  of  affairs  like  that  ? — I speak  hopefully, 
of  course.  I cannot  say  certaihly  that  even  though 
prices  have  gone  down  so  much  they  are  at  the  lowest. 
They  may  or  they  may  not. 

12.192.  You  are  anxious  that  the  Government 
should  be  fully  secured? — Yes. 

12.193.  And  you  say  you  cannot  foresee  how  prices 
are  likely  to  go  ? — Yes. 

12.194.  So  the  Government  feel  that  they  must  have 
some  security  of  that  kind? — No  doubt.  There  is 
one  remark  I wish  to  make.  It  is  said  there  should 
be  other  security  given  in  the  shape  of  personal 
security. 

12.195.  The  President. — I will  ask  you  about  that 
presently. — I think  that  would  be  a monstrosity,  to 
say  that  I should  become  security  for  another,  or  that 
another  should  become  security  for  me. 

12.196.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  a friendly  sort 
of  man,  but  you  don’t  exactly  go  so  far  as  that? — Not 
at  all. 

12.197.  The  President.— Have  you  ever  met  any  one 
who  was  in  favour  of  that  proposal? — I never  did;  not 
even  the  smallest  holder.  I never  heard  a human  being 
say  he  was  in  favour  of  it. 

12.198.  What  is  the  state  of  feeling  in  your  part  of 
the  country?  Is  there  any  combination  or  intimida- 
tion ? — There  is  and  has  been,  and  there  is  at  present. 

I think  a great  many  of  the  small  tenants  would  take 
advantage  of  the  land  purchase  clauses  if  they  were 
not  prevented  from  doing  so. 

3 B 


Nov.  4,  1886. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy. 
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Nov.  4,  1880. 

Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy. 


12.199.  Do  they  object  at  all  to  your  having  such 
a large  farm?— Never.  I have  got  a great  deal  of 
annoyance  personally ; so  much  so  that  I have  been 
obliged  for  years  to  have  protection. 

12.200.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  your  holding  so 
much  land  ? — I think  so ; it  began  with  what  was 
called  the  Shepherds’  League— a strike  amongst  them 
for  such  accommodation  as  they  thought  they  would 
be  able  to  get.  We  foolishly  paid  in  kind,  and  not  in 
cash,  which  would  be  the  better  way.  They  wanted  a 
most  extravagant  increase ; in  fact,  more  than  the 
farmers  had  by  the  land.  I took  an  active  part  in 
opposing  that  movement,  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
it  I received  all  that  annoyance.  I was  threatened,  of 
course,  and  the  Government  appeared  to  think  I would 
require  protection,  and  it  was  seut  to  me  without  my 
asking  for  it. 

12.201.  You  had  been  threatened  ? — Yes ; at  one 
time  as  many  as  sixteen  soldiers  guarded  me.  That, 

I think,  was  in  1883. 

12.202.  That  was  a Ribbon  business,  I suppose? — 
Everything  proceeds  from  the  Land  League  or  National 
League.  They  have  absorbed  everything  iuto  them,  and 
while  the  Government  allows  it  to  exist,  and  does  not 
put  down  its  foot  and  stop  it,  you  will  never  have 
things  as  they  ought  to  be. 

12.203.  I do  not  go  into  that.  I refer  to  the 
general  state  of  the  country.  Do  you  think  that 
ltibbouism  and  the  Land  League  stopped  the 
payment  of  rent  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 
They  have. 

12.204.  And  that  is  going  on  still?  — To  a 
certain  extent.  No  later  than  last  Sunday  they 
have  been  making  the  most  violent  speeches  in  our 
district. 

12.205.  Trying  to  stop  the  payment  of  rents? — 
Ordering  them  not  to  pay.  I was  not  there,  but  I 
was  told  about  it. 

12.206.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  less  power 
now  than  they  used  to  have? — I think  they  have.  I 
think  that  the  well-to-do  farmers  are  coming  to  the 
belief  that  they  are  doing  them  no  good,  but  are  rather 
doing  harm. 

12.207.  Are  the  rents  around  you  being  very  well 
paid  in  spite  of  these  efforts  ? — Yes. 

12.208.  And  have  the  landlords  been  giving  abate- 
ments ? — Yes. 

12.209.  How  much  abatement? — Not  very  much. 
The  principal  thing  is  about  15  per  cent.,  and  it  is  not 
sufficient,  having  regard  to  the  way  in  which  the  price 
of  produce  has  fallen. 

12.210.  Mr.  Neligdn. — Is  that  a reduction  of  15 
per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rent? — No. 

12.211.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  they  give  any  abatements 
on  the  judicial  rents  ?■ — I cannot  give  you  an  exact 
answer.  They  would  not  give  me  an  abatement  on 
mine,  nor  do  I think  they  have  given  such  abatements 
any  place. 

12.212.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  speaking  now  of 
your  own  district  ?— I am  speaking  of  this  county  in 
general. 

12.213.  The  President.- — I suppose  there  is  rather 
a feeling  amongst  the  landlords  that  the  matter  has  been 


12.216.  If  they  got  a good  price?— I do  not  think 
they  would  expect  a large  price. 

12.217.  Do  you  think  that  most  of  the  landlords 
would  accept  such  terms  as  you  gave? — I think  that 
most  of  them  would.  One  gentleman  said  twenty 
years’  purchase.  I said,  “Do  you  mean  on  the  tenement 
valuation?”  and  he  said  he  did ; but  he  said,  “What 
am  I to  do  with  the  rest  of  the  property  ? if  I sell  to 
you  the  rest  won’t  buy.  What  am  I to  do? 
Will  you  get  the  others  to  buy  ? ” But  I said  that  even 
if  I asked  my  next  neighbour  to  buy,  they  might  think 
I had  some  object  in  it.  He  said  the  remainder  would 
not  have  a mind  to  buy. 

12.218.  The  Land  League  set  themselves  right 
against  it  ? — Y es,  and  all  their  directions  and  instruc- 
tions are  directly  opposed  to  that. 

12.219.  So  that,  in  fact,  compulsory  purchase  at  a 
fair  price  would  be  a blow  delivered  against  the 
League? — The  strongest.  Every  acre  that  is  sold 
and  makes  the  tenant  owner  is  so  much  taken  from 
the  power  of  the  League.  The  tenant  is  then  a free 
man.  The  shackles  have  fallen  off  him.  Three  years 
will  not  lapse  over  that  man’s  head  until  he  is  a loyal 
subject  of  the  Crown.  That  is  my  opinion. 

12.220.  Do  you  think  that,  supposing  the  tenant 
was  unwilling  to  purchase,  that  it  would  be  fair 
to  compel  him  ? — No  doubt.  The  very  smallest 
compulsory  power  would  do  it.  It  would  be  his 
own  wish. 

12.221.  He  would  get  an  immediate  reduction  of 
rent,  for  one  thing? — Yes,  and  he  would  be  creating  a 
property  that  neither  he  nor  his  father  before  him  ever 
thought  of  possessing.  Such  a thing  was  never  thought 
of  in  the  olden  time,  as  that  the  Government  of  the 
country  would  purchase  from  the  landlords,  and  create 
the  tenants  owners  of  the  soil.  There  never  was  such 
a boon  offered  to  a people. 

12.222.  I suppose  it  would  take  a great  number  of 
years  to  purchase  the  whole  of  Ireland  ? — No  donbt 
it  would,  but  you  see  in  the  North  of  Ireland  how 
they  are  wiping  off  all  the  money.  We  won’t  have 
a penny  left  for  the  West. 

12.223.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  are  making  a very 
good  use  of  their  time? — Yes,  and  they  are  per- 
fectly right  in  doing  so. 

12.224.  With  reference  to  compulsion,  Mr.  Hardy, 
would  it  not,  even  if  you  had  compulsory  powers  to- 
morrow, take  a large  number  of  years  to  work  it 
out  in  Ireland  ? — Yes. 

12.225.  You  will  see  by  the  statistics  that  the 

Landed  Estates  Court,  working  with  their  staff,  could 
only  sell  about  a million  and  a half  in  the  year  or  two 
millions? — When  they  would  go  into  working  it a 
great  deal  could  be  done.  . 

12.226.  How  could  you  facilitate  it  ?— the  title 
must  be  gone  into. — Yes,  but  could  not  the  Legis- 
lature bring  in  some  measure  to  simplify  the  mode  o 
transfer. 

12.227.  You  are  anticipating  me.  Does  it 
to  you  that  the  simplification  of  the  transfer 
land  would  be  a necessary  antecedent  to  such  » 
measure  of  compulsory  purchase?  — There  i=  D 
question  in  the  world  but  that  would  be  a g 


taken  out  of  their  hands  ? — Exactly  ; they  do  not  boon.  , ,aI1(] 

appear  to  care  so  much  about  the  judicial  tenants  as  12,228.  The  simplication  of  the  transfer  o ^ 
for  the  from  year  to  year  tenants.  should  be  the  first  thing? — Yes;  I caugirey 

12.214.  It  is  a sort  of  half-and-half  state  now,  and  case  in  point.  About  the  year  1872  I purchase 

you  think  it  would  be  better  that  the  tenant  was  made  of  some  of  the  best  land  in  Galway,  for  whici  I 

whole  proprietor  1 — My  opinion  is  that  that  should  be  £3000.  I paid  that  for  the  lease.  It  was  tran  ^ 
the  case,  if  the  Irish  are  ever  to  be  satisfied — I do  not  to  me,  and  the  policies  of  insurance  and  ev ^ °|ie3li 
say  rooted  in  the  soil,  but  if  they  are  ever  to  become  to  be  gone  iuto.  In  1881  I sold  this  leuse  to  1 ‘ ^ 
loyal  subjects,  the  only  way  is  to  extend  this  Pur-  landlord  for  the  sum  of  £3500.  In  April  188  ' ^ 
chase  Act,  and  make  them  owners  of  the  soil  they  wrote  to  our  solicitors  to  at  once  have 
cultivate.  regulated,  and  have  it  done  as  quickly  as - 

12.215.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  compulsory  pur-  What  was  the  consequence?  They  began  r 

chase? — 1 can  hardly  say  that.  It  is  a terribly  hard  this  flaw  and  that  flaw,  and  there  was  one 
thing  to  compel  a man,  but  then  the  bill  will  never  be  another,  and  it  lasted  for  twelve  months  be  w ^ 
carried  out  rightly  unless  there  is  some  clause  for  two  solicitors ; and  then  the  landlord’s  solici  ^ ^ w 
compulsory  purchase.  And  several  of  the  landlords  “ You  must  give  me  a Parliamentary  title.  . ^j,js  to 
would  not  object  to  it.  my  attorney,  “ Is  there  no  chance  of  bringi  y 
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aa  end?”  and  he  said,  “ We  must  get  the  opinion  of 
counsel.”  1 said  to  him,  “ Get  the  opinion  of  Hugh 
Holmes,  and  if  you  cannot  do  this  let  it  drop.”  And 
so  it  went  on  for  fifteen  months  more,  which  will  make 
it  altogether  two  years  and  three  months  before  the 
thing  was  finished. 

12.229.  If  that  was  the  case  in  a small  transaction, 
see  what  it  would  be  in  a large  transfer. — Yes.  Six 
generations  might  not  see  it  carried  out. 

12.230.  Before  approaching  so  great  a task  as  the 
transfer  of  the  whole  land  of  Ireland,  a simplification  of 
the  method  of  transfer  should  be  brought  about? — 
Yes. 


compulsory  on  them.  Where  the  majority  of  the 
tenauts  were  willing  to  buy  at  a fair  price,  I would 
make  it  compulsory.  I think  the  landlord  should  be 
compelled  to  sell,  but  not  at  a price  that  would  be  a 
prejudice  to  him.  He  should  be  compelled  to  sell, 
unless  they  were  demesne  lands.  He  should  sell  any 
lands  that  were  away  from  him. 

12.246.  Am  I right  in  saying  that,  if  it  was  made 
compulsory,  you  would  recommend  that  a court  should 
be  established  to  interfere  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  ? — Certainly. 

12.247.  A court  such  as  the  laud  court?— Yes, 
some  tribunal  of  that  kind. 


12.231.  And  in  the  meantime  a system  of  purchase 
such  as  we  have  now  might  perhaps  be  left  to  economic 
causes  to  work  itself  out? — Yes. 

12.232.  For  instance,  if  the  tenants  here  bought 
their  property  and  became  proprietors,  there  would  be 
a moral  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring estates,  and  so  in  that  way  economic  causes 
might  work  it  out  ? — Yes. 

12.233.  You  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  be 
rash  to  pass  a general  compulsory  measure  first  ? — 
The  first  thing  you  should  do  would  be  to  facilitate 
the  transfer. 

12.234.  And  in  the  meantime  allow  the  matter  to 
work  itself  out  by  natural  cause?  — That  is  my 
opinion. 

12.235.  And  in  that  way  it  would  become  a natural 
growth  in  the  country,  and  not  an  exotic — a thing  of 
forced  growth? — No  doubt  about  it. 

12.236.  With  reference  to  these  averages,  if  an 
average  had  been  struck  from  1874  to  1878  or 
1879,  say,  it  would  have  dealt  very  hardly  with  the 
period  through  which  we  are  passing  now? — It 
would. 


12.237.  All  the  five  yearly  averages  would  be  liable 
to  that  disadvantage.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  be 
an  annual  average? — It  would  be  a terrible  torment. 
How  could  you  manage  it. 

12.238.  If  you  got  a standard,  say  the  judicial  rent 
of  1881,  1882,  1883,  or  1885,  and  if  you  could  fix  the 
rent  in  reference  to  that,  having  regard  to  the  results, 
aud  so  raise  or  lower  the  rent,  do  you  think  that  would 
work? — I am  afraid  of  it. 

12.239.  Do  think  that  so  long  as  the  rents  went 
down  it  would  be  received  with  favour?— Gene- 
rally. 

12.240.  And  if  it  began  to  go  up? — Then  there 
would  be  a war  of  elements.  The  moment  you  asked 

ii°i pay  a solitai7  farthing  more  than  last  year,  it 
would  be,  “Your  honour,  I could  not  do  it  at  all.  I 
“m.a  £reat  deal  worse  this  year  than  I was  last  year.” 

think  that  the  agricultural  leases  should  go  under 
,, e . ctl  Individually  I do  not  complain,  because,  in 
ue  leases  that  I have,  if  I could  take  advantage  of  the 
•act  to-morrow,  I would  not  do  so.  But  I know  other 
cases  where  that  is  not  so. 

JH;  *•  Knipe. — I see,  Mr.  Hardy,  that  you 
wnnis  i, at  sT6  estaljlishment  of  peasant  proprietary 
t(°  'd  be  tlie  settlement  of  the  whole  affair?- 1 
n so,  as  far  as  I can  see  at  present  with  my 


oninirm  J°.U  ba,Ve  some  difficulty  in  giving  you 
if  nn.o'rn  4 t k°w  t lat  w°nld  be  carried  out  ? — Oh  no 
kavpnJt-  1 ,would  make  these  amendments  which.: 
tionahll  f10ned  Up°n  Lord  Ashbourne's  Bill, but  unques 
The  ampnHeTeii.W0Uld  depart  from  that  “ llle  principle 
as  the  P “ me“ts  are  those  which  I have  stated,  sucl 
aW  eZT1111?  givinS  the  whole  of  the  money,  am 
what  I meanDg  116  tim<5  f°r  tlie  repaymenfc-  That  i; 
to  self  w t0'd  u?  of  a landlord  who  was  willinc 

»«!■»“  s;“t?  w“ to  sst  the  ’,hoie  ° 

(Sfartt“-  That  set™  to  be  a difficulty  ?—Tbat  is  i 

ttoukf  be  Si  the  "i»iority  of  tie  tenant! 

willing  to  spII  ,"i  f'?  :my’  and  t,ie  landlord  would  b< 
° what  would  you  do?— I would  make  ii 


12.248.  An  independent  tribunal?— Yes ; a court 
that  would  value  the  land,  and  see  that  the  Government 
did  not  advance  the  money  upon  anything  for  which 
there  would  not  be  ample  security. 

12.249.  Without  such  a court  you  think  it  could  not 
be  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

12.250.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  present  you  know  there 
are  the  court  valuers  ? — In  my  case  I thought  the 
man  must  have  placed  very  great  confidence  in  my 
statement,  for  there  was  not  a human  being  looked 
into  it. 

12.251.  There  are  court  valuers  at  present,  but 
that  is  since  you  bought.  There  is  a very  elabo- 
rate machinery  now.— That  would  meet  what  you 
say. 

12.252.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  the  case  where  the  landlord 
was  willing  to  sell,  and  all  the  tenants  would  not  buy 
at  a fair  price,  you  would  compel  them ; what  would 
you  do  where  the  landlord  would  not  sell,  and  the 
majority  of  the  tenauts  were  willing  to  buy  ? — I think 
he  should  be  compelled. 

12.253.  And  you  think  that  a court  should  be  estab- 
lished to  interfere  between  them? — Yres;  and  see  that 
justice  was  done  to  both  parties. 

12.254.  Mr.  Neligan—  Should  the  majority  of  the 
tenants  be  the  majority  in  number  or  the  majority  in 
value? — The  majority  in  value.  The  Government 
should  never  buy  out  the  2 or  3 acre  men.  I know 
that  in  Mayo,  if  they  got  the  land  of  these  very  small 
holdings  for  nothing,  they  would  never  be  anything 
but  paupers. 

12.255.  You  refer  to  the  congested  districts  ? — Yes, 
to  the  places  in  which  the  tenants  hold  two  or  three 
acres. 

12.256.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  say  that,  as  soon  as 
the  people  settle  down  in  the  land,  peace  and  pro- 
sperity will  follow  ?— I think  so.  I think  that  from 
everything  I can  glean.  I have  been  anxious  to 
sell  a property  of  my  son-in-law,  and  I have  been 
pressing  upon  them  the  desirability  of  buying,  and  the 
advantages  that  there  are  under  the  Act.  I have 
seen  these  men  as  determined  to  buy,  and  as  pleased  as 
any  men  could  be,  on  a Friday,  and  6ay,  “Your 
honour,  we  will  have  these  papers  filled  up and  they 
were  perfectly  satisfied,  but  the  next  day  they  went 
into  Ballinasloe  and  consulted  the  Land  League,  and 
afterwards  say,  “ Oh,  sir,  we  are  told  that  if  we  wait, 
a little  more  we  will  get  it  a good  deal  less,” — by  that 
they  mean  for  nothing. 

1 2.257.  How  would  you  deal  with  those  cases  ? — 
The  moment  you  brought  pressure  upon  them  the 
thing  would  be  carried.  Their  own  feeling  was  in 
favour  of  buying,  but  it  was  because  of  the  things 
that  were  put  into  their  minds  that  they  did  not. 
That  is  the  only  point  in  the  case  that  I know  of.  I 
have  known  it  to  be  the  case  in  two  or  three  town- 
lands. 

12.258.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  knowledge 
of  the  condition  of  the  farmers? — Yes;  and  in  Tip- 
perary and  in  the  King’s  County. 

12.259.  Is  it  your  experience  that  it  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  money  this  year? — No  mistake  about 
it. 

12.260.  The  price  of  cattle  is  lower? — Yes;  and 
pigs  are  down  for  these  years.  The  rearing  of  pigs 
was  an  important  matter  for  the  people  in  this  part  of 
the  country. 
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12.261.  And  yon  believe  that  the  people  have  not 
the  money  to  pay  their  rents,  and  that  there  is  a diffi- 
culty in  raising  it  ? — I do  believe  it. 

12.262.  You  speak  from  your  own  experience  when 
you  say  that  the  tenants  have  not  made  their  rents? — 
Yes. 

12.263.  For  how  many  years  would  you  say  that 
was  the  case?— I would  say  that  since  1879  there  has 
been  a gradual  going  down ; up  to  that  time  things 
were  right.  In  May  of  1880  we  had  not  received 
better  payments  for  ten  years.  From  that  to  1883 
things  were  just  in  a very  passive  way.  Then  we  had 
the  awful  fatality  of  sheep — 

12.264.  Some  disease? — Rot;  it  was  due  to  the 
wet  seasons  and  undrained  and  unimproved  land. 

12.265.  That  was  fluke  in  the  liver? — Yes;  some 
of  these  cost  £3,  10s.  a-piece,  and  I had  them  buried 
in  cartloads. 

12.266.  Have  there  been  reductions  demanded  by 
the  tenants  and  given  by  the  landlords  ? — I think  that 
no  reductions  were  given  by  the  landlords  without 
pressure. 

12.267.  You  say  that  you  are  not  aware  of  any 
reductions  being  given  on  the  judicial  rents? — Not 
that  I am  aware  of. 

12.268.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  near  Father  Caro- 
lnn  ? — I do  not  go  to  that  side  of  the  county  at  all. 
His  place  is  due  north  from  where  you  are  now,  and  I 
am  living  due  east. 

12.269.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  the  exception  of  the 
demands  that  have  been  made  for  reductions  of  rent, 
the  country  is  quiet? — Yes;  and  if  they  were  not 
allowed  to  have  these  monster  meetings  there  would 
not  be  a word  about  it  at  all.  I am  told  that  there 
were  4000  or  5000  people  at  the  meeting  last 
Sunday,  listening  to  these  harangues,  and  coming  away 
with  their  minds  filled  up  with  what  they  had  been 
told. 

12.270.  The  President.— Did  that  go  off  peaceably  ? 
— There  was  an  attack  upon  the  police,  I believe,  but 
I never  asked  them.  All  the  people  in  my  employment 
were  there. 

12.271.  Sir  James  Caird. — 1879  was  the  year  of 
the  severe  losses? — Yes.  There  were  three  successive 
years ; we  had  three  wet  seasons. 

12.272.  And  1879  was  the  worst  of  all? — Yes. 

12.273.  The  heaviest  losses  of  the  century;  that 
was  when  the  fluke-liver  began  in  the  sheep? — Yes;  it 
continued  for  three  years. 

12.274.  It  is  calculated  that  between  1875  and 
1885  the  quantity  of  sheep  in  Ireland  has  diminished 
upwards  of  20  per  cent. — I am  not  surprised  to  hear 
it. 

12.275.  The  stock  has  never  increased  up  to  what 
it  was? — No ; the  sheep  stock  has  not. 

12.276.  Sheep  are  now  increasing? — They  are  not 
increasing. 

12.277.  They  are  increased  a little  last  year? — 
Very  little. 

12.278.  But  still  they  are  about  20  per  cent,  below 
what  they  formerly  were?  — They  must  be  at  least 
that. 

12.279.  There  is  an  iucrease'in  cattle  ? — Yes. 

12.280.  Of  about  3 per  cent.? — Not  very  much. 

12.281.  There  is  a falling  off  in  the  acreage  of  corn 
of  all  kinds  of  about  20  per  cent.  ? — That  must  fall  off, 
you  cannot  grow  corn  iu  the  West  of  Ireland.  The 
climate  is  very  much  against  you,"  and  you  can  hardly 
6ave  it,  and  the  price  there  is  for  it  would  hardly  pay 
for  the  seed  and  the  labour. 

12.282.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  a great  change  in 
the  climate? — Yes;  I am  at  the  business  since  1835, 
and  there  is  a great  change  since  then. 

12.283.  Sir  Jams  Caird. — One  would  expect  that 
if  you  stop  the  cultivation  to  the  extent  of  22  per  cent, 
yon  would  increase  the  pasture  and  the  amount  of  live 
stock  ? — That  would  be  the  natural  result,  but  I do 
not  see  that  it  is  the  case. 

12.284.  That  seems  to  be  altogether  a deterioration  ? 
—Yes. 


1 2.285.  In  the  produce  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

12.286.  Do  you  think  that  the  land  is  not  now  so 
productive  as  it  was  ? — No ; it  is  not  nearly  so  produc- 
tive as  it  was  twenty-five  years  ago. 

12.287.  How  do  you  think  that  is? — The  great 
amount  of  rain. 

12.288.  You  have  a great  experience;  have  you 
found  that,  after  a series  of  good  years,  you  have  a 
series  of  bad  years  ? — Yes ; I am  perfectly  aware  that 
it  is  so. 

12.289.  And  after  a series  of  bad  years,  a series  of 
good  ones  ? — Yes. 

1 2.290.  And  you  have  not  given  up  the  hope  of  yet 
seeing  good  years? — No. 

12.291.  You  do  not  think  this  is  to  be  the  end  of 
it? — No.  In  1838  aud  1839,  which  I remember  as 
well  as  yesterday,  we  had  three  years  in  succession 
wet. 

12.292.  What  was  the  result?— The  result  was,  that 
about  1840  to  1846  we  had  beautiful  seasons. 

12.293.  And  in  1846  you  had  the  potato  disease?— 
Yes,  after  the  autumn  of  1846.  You  have  all  read  o( 
the  results  of  that.  I was  a member  of  the  Relief 
Committees,  and  there  were  four  or  five  of  us  sitting 
here  like  you  are,  and  three  of  them  were  dead  before 
the  year  was  out. 

12.294.  That  shepherds’  strike  was  to  get  a rise  of 
wao-es? — I think  it  was  a branch  of  the  Land 
League. 

12.295.  When  did  it  occur?— I should  say  in  1882 
or  1883.  I could  give  you  the  date.  They  gave  notice 
on  the  26th  June  of  that  year. 

12.296.  Of  course  that  was  a purely  pastoral 
district? — Yes;  a district  which  was  nearly  all  under 
grass.  They  walked  up  to  the  hall  doors  of  the 
different  employers  and  made  their  demands. 

12.297.  Were  they  in  the  exclusive  charge  of  large 
flocks  of  sheep? — Yes. 

12.298.  Responsible  men  ?— Responsible  men,  and 
in  charge  of  a large  amount  of  property.  I had 
thousands  of  pounds  worth  of  property  in  charge  of 
some  of  these  men,  who  walked  up  and  said,  “ We  will 
abandon  your  business  if  you  do  not  do  such  and  snch 
a thing." 

12.299.  All  that  difficulty  is  now  arranged  1—1  es; 
I held  out  to  the  last.  I sent  to  the  North  of  Ireland 

. and  tried  to  get  shepherds,  and  brought  men  here;  and 
when  I had  brought  them  here  I found  that  they  did 
not  know  their  business,  and  so  I had  to  cry  peccavi, 
and  give  in. 

12.300.  Are  there  large  grazing  farms  here?- me 
largest  in  Ireland  are  in  this  county. 

12.301.  The  extent  of  grazing  farms  has  not 
lowered  ? — Rather  increased. 

12.302.  Do  you  hold  this  grazing,  on  lease  ortrom 
year  to  year  ? — Seldom  on  lease. 

12.303.  Are  they  continuous  tenancies;  do  tlie.e 
men  continue  to  hold  them  ? — Yes. 

12.304.  No  one  comes  in  and  bids  for  them  ?— iu  i 
are  not  put  up  in  that.way  in  this  country. 

12.305.  The  tenancy  just  goes  on  ?— Yes,  the  ren 
just  goes  on.  If  the  tenant  cannot  pay  the  rent  to  uk 
landlord,  he  gives  six  months’  notice,  and  the  lan 

on  his  side  does  the  same.  , 

12.306.  Then  they  are  given  up  by  arrangeraeu 

between  the  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes;  they  c 
to  an  arrangement.  There  is  no  dispute  between 
them.  . 8 

12.307.  Supposing  that  you  wished  to  give  up  ( 
large  grazing  farm,  is  there  any  tenant-right  m 
you  could  sell? — I do  not  know;  would  the  n 
create  it  ? Iam  giving  up  300  Irish  acres  to 

lord.  My  sons  have  gone  out  to  the  Flams 

12.308.  There  would  not  be  many  people  capable  for 

the  possession  of  these  farms  ? — Very  few.  , 

12.309.  And  very  few  asking  to  pay  yon  ror 

— No  one.  . Tl  plate? 

12.310.  May  I ask  you  about  your  sons  in 
— Yes. 
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12.311.  How  have  they  got  on  ? — My  first  son  has 
found  it  very  profitable. 

12.312.  Are  there  many  other  yonng  men  going  out 
there  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of ; not  from  my  part 
of  the  country. 

12.313.  Are  they  sheep  farmers  ? — Yes,  and  cattle 
farmers  also.  I have  another  son  connected  with  the 
sugar  plantations  and  manufactory,  and  may  say  that 
I had  two  nephews  at  Buenos  Ayres,  a young  man 
who  made  a large  fortune  in  business,  and  they  pur- 
chased these  lands  from  the  Government  and  brought 
my  son  there. 

12.314.  They  had  a good  deal  of  money  ?— They 
had  a million  of  money  made  between  Buenos  Ayres 
and  Manchester,  and  a town  in  the  north  of  Ireland 
that  you  know  very  well,  Ballymena.  They  came  from 
that  town — were  born  and  reared  there. 

12.315.  That  is  not  the  country  to  which,  I suppose, 
the  ordinary  Irish  farmer  would  go  ? — He  would  not 
go  there  at  all.  He  would  go  either  to  Canada  or 
America. 

12.316.  It  is  a fertile  grazing  country  ? — Yes. 

12.317.  It  requires  capital  ? — Much  capital  and 
improvements.  It  requires  enterprising  and  hard- 
working men. 

12.318.  From  the  information  which  you  have  got 
from  your  relatives  there,  do  you  apprehend  that  there 
will  be  a large  introduction  of  sheep  from  the  River 
Plate?— No  doubt.  There  will  be  an  inundation,  as 
they  call  it.  My  son  says  that  if  things  go  on  satis- 
factorily they  will  inundate  England.  The  steamers 
go  up  within  one  day  of  these  farms. 


12,319.  And  that  is  put  in  pressing  chambers? — Nov.  i,  1SS6. 


12.320.  Do  they  say  what  the  price  will  be  ? — Their 
present  price  is  no  rule,  because  the  quality  of  their 
sheep  is  not  good  enough. 

12.321.  Not  like  the  New  Zealand  sheep? — No; 
nothing  like  as  good.’ 

12.322.  They  have  to  improve  the  breed? — That  is 
what  I mean.  They  will  begin  immediately  after  they 
have  their  breed  improved.  Their  land  is  perfectly 
capable  of  producing  this  mutton.  Lincoln  tups  they 
want,  and  I have  got  authority  to  buy  them — 100  in 
one  batch.  The  wool  is  the  principal  thing,  and  that 
they  send  to  the  London  market.  It  is  shorn 
unwashed,  and  then  it  is  sent  to  the  different  markets  in 
Spain,  where  it  is  washed  and  made  up,  and  sent  to 
London. 

12.323.  You  expect  there  will  be  a further  importa- 
tion from  there  into  Europe  ? — Yes ; I do  not  say  into 
this  country,  as,  owing  to  the  way  they  have  to  manage 
their  live  stack,  they  will  not  be  able  to  compete  with 
the  beef. 

12.324.  It  is  inferior? — They  would  not  think  of 
competing  with  Canadian  and  States  cattle,  but  they 
have  got  out  high-priced  bulls  and  magnificent  sires. 
They  have  given  a very  high  price  for  sirqp,  and  they 
will  improve  everything  in  that  way,  and  become  great 
exporters,  and  that  will  help  to  keep  down  the  price 
of  land  here.  I thought  the  sugar  trade  was  ruined 
owing  to  the  low  price,  but  I fiud  that  there  is  an 
export  duty  in  the  country.  They  laid  out  £100,000 
on  the  factory  this  year. 


Mr.  Joseph 
Hardy. 


John  R.  Golding , of  Liscaninane,  Galway,  examined. 


12.325.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer, holding  50  acres? — Yes;  I hold  that  on  my 
own  account,  and  I do  all  Mr.  Kirwan’s  farming 
business,  which  is  very  extensive. 

12.326.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Statute  acres?  — Statute 
acres. 


12.327.  The  President. — And  you  are  also  an  agent? 
-Yes.  • 

12.328.  To  Mr.  Kirwan  and  others  ? — Yes. 

12.329.  Is  the  place  where  you  live  commonly 
called  a congested  district  ? — It  is. 

12.330.  What  is  the  average  rent  of  the  holdings 
there? — The  general  average  of  the  holding  is  about 

or  £6, 10s.  rental. 

12.331.  Do  the  people  there  migrate  to  England 
or  Scotland  at  all  ? — When  they  go  awav  at  all  they 
go  to  America. 

12.332.  They  go  for  good  and  all? — Yes. 

12.333.  They  do  not  migrate  ? — No. 

] They  bve  entirely  upon  the  produce  of  their 


They  have  nothing  else  to  fall  back  upon  ? 
-h.  Kirwan  gives  a good  deal  of  employment,  and 
|ome  of  them  are  assisted  in  that  way.  But  that  is 
ie  only  employment  in  the  neighbourhood  that  is 
S i?!!oeCe*)t  lbat  * Sive  some  myself, 
there?  H^r"  ^e^an‘ — *s  ^r-  Kirwan  the  landlord 

^37-  The  President. — Does  he  reside  there  ? — He 
12  ol?cca?ionally— he  does  not  reside  there, 
there?  mu  Janies  Caird. — How  many  tenants  are 
thnee  i!le,e  are  something  about  forty  tenants  in 
“9  congested  district. 

there’'lTJ;Jhe . President. — Is  there  much  distress 
present  ™S  tune* — There  is  no  distress  there  at 


nearly 40 T^aVe  they  paid  tbeir  rents?—! 
conntri-  , 0 not  snPPOse  there  is  in  tl 
-better  paid  estate-  1 do  not  1 
mi\ssowe11  paid- 

ve  gave  thotfr  th,ey  nnder  Jndicial  rents  ?— 
12  349  rm,.  ,lltber  reductions  on  the  judici 
12  343  Tr"S  year  * — Yes.  J 

12W  r)n°Tv.mUcli  per  cent>  Fifteen  pe 
' Un  the  judicial  rents?— Yes. 


12.345.  Mr.  Neligan.-  -That  is  Mr.  Kirwan’s  pro-  John  h. 

perty  you  are  speaking  of? — Yes.  Golding. 

12.346.  Have  the  rents  been  well  paid? — Yes; 
fairly  well. 

12.347.  Are  the  people,  do  you  think,  fairly  pros- 
perous ? — I could  not  say  they  are  fairly  prosperous, 
but  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  county  I would 
say  they  were,  but  when  they  are  not  improving  in 
means  they  cannot  be  described  as  fairly  prosperous. 

They  are  now  gradually  getting  poorer,  and  it  is  the 
same  with  the  large  farmers  and  the  small  farmers 
alike.  In  fact,  in  my  own  experience  I could  not  put 
my  finger  upon  one,  either  large  or  small  farmer,  who 
is  not  poorer  to-day  than  he  was  ten  years  ago — it  is 
the  same  with  the  richest  as  well  as  the  poorest. 

12.348.  Are  there  many  of  them  borrowing  money? 

—No ; there  are  none  borrowing  money.  They  are 
thrifty,  industrious  people  whom  I have  to  deal  with 
in  that  place,  but  there  are  other  people  I have  to  deal 
with  who  are  now — 

12.349.  What  part  of  the  county  are  you  speaking 
of  ? — The  place  I am  speaking  of  is  within  eight  miles 
of  Galway. 

12.350.  The  President. — Are  you  near  the  sea? — 

No  ; we  are  in  from  the  sea. 

12.351.  Sir  James  Caird. — Near  Lough  Corrib? — 

We  are  near  Lough  Corrib,  but  we  are  not  adjoining 
it.  We  are  within  two  miles  of  it  at  one  part. 

12.352.  The  President. — You  say  that  the  rents  are 
fairly  well  paid? — Yes. 

12.353.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
people  from  paying  their  rents? — No  ; but,  as  you  are 
aware,  there  is  an  agitation  going  on,  and  it  has  a 
general  effect  on  the  country,  so  that  there  is  really 
a disinclination  to  pay  rents. 

12.354.  But  not  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood? — 

There  is  no  active  agitation  going  on. 

12.355.  I suppose  there  is  a branch  of  the  Land 
League  there  ? — The  Land  League  was  there.  I have 
brought  in  with  me  two  men  from  the  congested 
districts,  who  will  be  able  to  give  you  evidence. 

12.356.  Are  they  here  to-day? — Yes;  I brought 
them.  One  is  a Nationalist  poor-law  guardian,  and  he 
is  a very  sensible,  industrious  mau,  who  pays  £46 
a ‘year)  and  has  it  paid;  and  the  other  is  a small 
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holder  under  £6  a year,  and  he  has  his  rent  paid  too. 

It  is  from  the  village  of  Liscaninane. 

12.357.  The  President.— Is  there  practically  any 
tenant  right  that  is  bought  or  sold  amongst  the  people 
in  this  congested  district?— No ; there  never  was  any 
tenant  right  on  that  estate,  or,  in  fact,  in  our  country 
at  all.  But  the  sale  is  acknowledged.  All  fair  land- 
lords— and  Mr.  Kirwan  was  one  of  them — never  re- 
fused to  allow  tenants  who  were  going  away  to  America 
to  sell  their  interest. 

12.358.  And  now  since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  of 
course,  that  is  legalized  ? — Yes. 

12.359.  Have  there  been  any  sales  within  the  last 
two  years  ? — No  sales. 

12.360.  Has  there  been  much  emigration  lately  ? — 
There  is  a great  deal  of  emigration  going  on  always. 
In  fact,  of  my  own  family  two  of  my  daughters  are 
on  their  way  to  Queensland.  I expect  they  will  have 
arrived  there  to-day  or  to-morrow. 

12.361.  And  in  spite  of  the  emigration  there  is  no 
sale  of  farms  ? — No ; whatever  emigration  we  have  is 
a healthy  emigration.  We  have  that  going  on  always. 

12.362.  You  mean  that  the  superfluous  children 
who  cannot  be  kept  upon  the  land  emigrate? — Yes. 
They  go  to  America  or  Australia,  and  those  who  go 
send  for  more. 

12.363.  'And  the  eldest  son  generally  keeps  the 
land  ? — Not  alwavs. 

12.364.  Mr.  Ncligan  — Some  of  them  take  it  up?— 
Yes. 

12.365.  The  President. — Have  you  found  it  difficult 
to  prevent  subdivision? — That  is  not  so  difficult  in 
the  place  I have  to  deal  with  ; it  is  subdivided 
already. 

12.366.  There  are  not  more  people  on  the  land  than 
can  be  supported  by  it? — No. 

12.367.  Why  do  you  call  it  a congested  district? 
You  said  the  people  generally  pay  about  £5  or  £6  a 
year  ? — Generally. 

12.368.  What  sort  of  pasturage  is  it? — The  upland 
is  very  little,  but  there  is  bog,  which  makes  it  of  more 
value.  If  that  land  could  be  drained,  it  would  bo  a 
great  matter.  There  was  an  attempt  made  to  drain  it 
thirty  years  ago,  but  it  was  a complete  failure.  That 
drainage  did  more  harm  than  good.  It  was  carried 
out  under  the  Board  of  Works,  and  the  charge  on  Mr. 
Kirwan’s  property  alone  was  £57  a year. 

12.369.  It  was  a failure,  you  say? — A perfect 
failure.  It  did  more  harm  than  good.  The  water 
was  never  carried  away,  and  the  upper  waters  were 
sent  down  much  faster  than  before,  aud,  when  they 
were  not  carried  away,  they  remained.  And  when 
the  flood  comes  now,  it  remains  for  six  or  seven  weeks. 

12.370.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  drainage  made 
by  the  Government? — Yes. 

12.371.  And  no  proper  outlet  was  provided? — No; 
the  fall  was  bad  certainly,  but  it  was  the  worst 
drainage  I ever  saw. 

12.372.  It  was  money  thrown  away? — Yes;  the 
floods  have  been  more  injurious  than  before,  and  they 
come  more  often. 

12.373.  They  bring  down  the  upper  water,  and  do 
not  take  it  away? — There  was  a new  line  of  road,  and 
when  the  old  flood  was  in  it,  the  passage  to  the  lake 
was  about  150  yards  wide,  but  they  confined  it  to  one 
arch  of  about  24  feet,  and  now  there  is  only  one  outlet 
for  two  rivers.  The  consequence  is  that  the  flood 
remains  there,  and  lauds  that  were  formerly  good 
tillage  lands  cannot  be  touched  at  all  now,  and  the 
pasture  lands  have  been  injured  so  much  that  the  good 
grass  that  used  to  grow  has  died  from  the  sour  water 
remaining.  The  pasture  is  much  worse.  I can  say 
that  from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience. 

12.374.  The  President.—' The  tenants  have  grazing 
on  the  mountain? — Yes,  in  the  year’s  rent  they  pay  for 
the  grazing  on  the  flooded  lands. 

12.375.  And  I suppose  they  are  allowed  to  cut  turf? 
— Yes. 

12.376.  As  much  as  they  want  for  their  own  use? 
Yes. 


12.377.  Are  they  allowed  to  sell?— They  are  not. 

12.378.  Do  they  complain  of  that?— Last  spring, 
when  turf  was  scarce,  they  were  smuggling  away  some 
at  night,  and  sending  it  to  Galway,  but  I spoke  to 
them  about  it,  and  I put  a watch  upon  them,  and  they 
stopped  it. 

12.379.  Has  it  got  exhausted? — It  has  got  ex- 
hausted. The  bog  is  limited  on  the  estates,  and  it  was 
for  their  own  sakes,  as  well  as  that  of  the  landlord, — 
for  he  was  not  making  money  by  it, — that  I interfered. 
They  would  run  through  it,  and  make  away  with  the 
whole  of  it  in  a few  years  if  they  were  allowed. 

12.380.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  purchase, 
do  you  think  that  in  these  districts  where  the  holdings 
are  so  small  that  it  would  be  of  advantage  to  the 
tenants  to  become  owners? — I think  it  would. 

12.381.  Would  it  be  as  easy  to  prevent  subdivision 
if  that  was  done  as  it  is  now  ? — I think  it  would  be 
every  bit. 

12.382.  Subdivision  would  not  be  at  all  increased 
by  the  purchase? — On  the  contrary,  I think  that  when 
they  become  the  owners  of  the  holdings  they  wonld 
become  more  conservative,  and  maintain  the  holdings 
at  their  original  size,  instead  of  reducing  them.  They 
understand  the  evils  of  subdivision  as  well  as  we  do. 

12.383.  You  think  it  natural  that  they  would 
become  more  provident? — Yes. 

12.384.  You  do  not  think  it  would  stop  Ihe 
healthy  flow  of  emigration? — No,  I think  it  would  be 
increased. 

12.385.  I suppose  the  landlord  would  not  object  to 
sell  ? — I am  not  sure  about  that.  I know  that  two  oi 
the  landlords  I have  to  deal  with  are  anxious  to  sell, 
but  I do  not  think  Mr.  Kirwan  is  anxious  to  sell  that 
portion  of  his  estate.  But  at  the  same  time,  if  he  got 
anything-like  a fair  offer,  I wonld  not  say.  At  present 
there  is  a great  depression  in  the  value  of  land,  and 
there  is  a great  outcry  that  land  is  not  worth  anything, 
and  people  are  advised  not  to  buy,  aud  it  would  be 
difficult  to  get  the  thing  to  work  in  the  beginning. 
But  if  two  estates  in  the  place  were  sold,  there  wonld 
be  a rush.  It  would  just  be  like  the  Land  Court— 
they  would  follow  each  other  like  sheep. 

12.386.  If  the  landlords  got  a fair  price,  they  wonld 
sell? — I think  so.  I think  it  would  be  a successful 
thing  if  the  landlord  got  a fair  value  for  it. 

12.387.  Your  supposition  is  that  the  tenants  have 
not  made  up  their  minds? — Yes,  and  they  aretangbt 
to  believe  that  they  will  get  the  land  a good  deal  less, 
and  that  the  foreign  competition  has  not  reached  the 
lowest  point  in  its  effect  upon  prices  yet,  but  certainly 
we  cannot  say  that  it  has.  There  was  a market  here 
on  Saturday,  and  at  two  o’clock  in  the  day  there  was 
no  one  to  buy  barley,  and  the  people . who  had  rent  to 
pay  came  in  with  the  hope  of  getting  10s.  per  barrel. 
It  was  sold  afterwards  at  8s.,  and  I believe  some  oi 
it  was  sold  at  7s.  6d.,  which  was  less  than  Gd  per 


12.388.  You  think  that  the  tenants  are  waiting 

for  worse  times  in  t[ye  hope  of  getting  the  land  or 
less?— I do.  ,,, 

12.389.  Are  they  prevented  by  the  operations  oi 
Land  League  from  buying  ? — They  are  not  Preven,"j 
but  they  are  deterred.  They  are  not  coerced, 
persuaded. 

12.390.  Persuaded,  as  you  might  say,  of 

P 12,391.  Not  in  an  underhand  way  by  intimidation? 
—There  is  no  intimidation  going  on  at  present. 

12.392.  Mr.  Ncligan. — I think  I understood 

say  that  this  was  an  exceptionally  bad  year . , 

owing  to  the  prices.  Only  for  the  rise  in  the  p 
sheep  it  would  be  worse.  . r.ivf. 

12.393.  Sheep  are  more  than  this  time 

months  ? — Y es.  „0riniiilr 

12.394.  How  much  ? — I think  sheep  are  cer>  ■ j 
30  per  cent,  higher  than  this  time  twelvemon  i ^ 
in  some  instances  40  per  cent.  30  per  cen  . 

the  general  average.  , . soaie 

12.395.  Having  regard  to  the  hopes  t 
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people  have  in  the  future,  do  you  think  this  would  be 
rather  a favourable  year  to  force  a purchase  of  land 
upon  the  country  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
bat  the  future  is  very  uncertain. 

12.396.  Yes,  with  a little  more  experience  of  a year 
or  two’s  ownership  by  the  people,  and  you  could  form 
a better  opinion  ? — Yes. 

12.397.  In  the  meantime,  are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
result  of  those  who  have  bought  will  be  to  cause  others 
to  follow  their  example  ? — Yes,  it  has  that  effect.  Our 
country  people  are  very  impulsive ; if  you  get  one 
estate  to  buy,  the  others  around  it  will  follow  suit. 

12.398.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  a natural 
growth  and  development  of  purchase  ? — Yes,  the  people 
are  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings,  but  they  are 
afraid  after  what  has  passed,  and  the  agitation  in  the 
political  world  is  discouraging  them  more. 

12.399.  You  would  advocate  purchase  for  those 
whose  rents  averaged  so  much  ? — Yes. 

12.400.  Such  holdings  as  can  support  in  moderate 
comfort  the  people  who  are  living  upon  them? — Yes. 

12.401.  Suppose  that  the  times  allowed  the  people  to 
settle  down  and  devote  themselves  to  industry  and  their 
calling  in  life,  these  holdings  would  support  a family  in 
moderate  comfort? — Yes,  they  have  done  it  in  the  past, 
and  ownership  had  a great  effect  on  the  human  mind. 

12.402.  I have  heard  that  these  holdings  are  incap- 
able of  supporting  a family  in  anything  like  comfort  ? 
—We  hear  that  and  read  it,  but  we  see  the  contrary. 

12.403.  I am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  about  this. 
—At  the  time  that  that  was  declared  in  the  newspapers, 
and  when  I went  to  collect  the  rents,  I found  it  was 
some  of  the  smallest  and  poorest  people  whom  you 
would  think  were  more  subjects  for  public  charity  than 
for  the  payment  of  rents — I found  some  of  them  were 
the  very  first  with  their  rents. 

12.404.  That  goes  back  to  the  point  from  which 
I started.  Would  you  see  your  way  to  encourage 
these  people  to  purchase  the  holdings  that  they  have  ? 
—I  would,  and,  knowing  their  industrious  habits  and 
natural  thrift  and  their  desire  to  be  able  to  meet  their 
lawful  obligation,  I believe  that  if  they  were  left  alone 
that  they  would  try  to  increase  the  value  of  their  hold- 


12.405.  Do  you  think  that  their  mode  of  farming  is 
as  good  as  it  might  be? — It  wants  improvement.  I 
find  that  the  small  farmers  of  this  country  have  been 
injured  by  the  climate,  and  that  the  climate  is  one  of 
the  chief  causes  of  the  poverty  in  this  country.  We 
have  a most  contrary  climate  for  tillage  operations  that 
can  be  met  with. 

12.406.  We  are  now  on  the  question  of  farming? — 

res;  these  wet  seasons  come  occasionally,  and  do  an 
enormous  amount  of  harm,  and  the  cold  summers  also 
come  against  us.  The  growth  of  weeds  is  also  so  very 
rapid  that  you  cannot  keep  them  down,  and  the  country 
1 opie  don’t  see  the  necessity  of  taking  up  the  weeds, 
J1?  should  do,  before  they  have  run  to  seed,  and  it 
s very  often  after  the  seed  is  shed  that  they  come  to 
rate  them  up.  , J 

^r°u*d  there  be  any  good  results,  do  you 
,h  ’■ rom  uny  effort  that  could  be  made  to  educate 
recnit"'  a=ric,1*ture? — I think  that  the  best  possible 
svRtpm  follow  from  the  introduction  of  any  such 
their  fa'rnm  wou*d  cause  them  to  improve 

or  Jiou  act  as  aSent  merely  for  the  landlord, 

M W *he  «n,  steward 

12  4no  ’ > co"ect  the  rents  and  manage  the  farm. 

12  5 m i"d  'ook  *fter  «» (Cik  ? — Yes. 
your  nart'nf  u A??  .not  heard  of  any  teDant  riSht  m 
such  thinrr  I.  d'Stnct » can  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any 
food  landin'  dlstr‘ct  • — It  never  was  a custom,  but 

giving  him  „S  "ever  dispossessed  a tenant  without 
was  no  pvW-°mf,ensataon  f°r  his  improvements.  There 
my  memory  '0n  °D  estate  that  I have  to  do  with  in 

•extent  ^ar,ms,  have  changed  hands  to  some 

grazing  farms  when  they  did,  except  in  the  case  of 
ms,  they  were  always  treated  in  the  way  that 


I have  stated.  Large  grazing  fanners  who  farm  100 
acres  can  protect  themselves ; I have  the  experience 
both  of  large  farms  and  small  farms. 

12.412.  Speaking  of  the  congested  districts,  you  have 
known  several  farms  to  be  sold  ? — I have  known  the 
case  of  parties  who  were  going  to  America  getting 
leave  to  sell  their  holdings. 

12.413.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  years’  purchase 
they  got? — Not  many. 

12.414.  How  many  did  they  get? — I should  say  in 
no  instance  to  my  knowledge  did  they  get  more  thau 
two  years’  purchase  on  the  rental  for  the  tenant  right. 

12.415.  The  practice  is  quite  confined  to  one  tenant 
buying  from  the  other? — Yes,  because  these  purchases 
take  place  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord ; and  I dare- 
say if  the  farm  was  put  up  for  public  competition  that 
it  would  bring  more,  but  it  is  by  no  means  a general 
thing  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

12.416.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  be  able  to  pay  their  rent  ? — I would  not  say 
that  there  is  a general  desire  to  pay  rent ; at  the  same 
time,  these  tenants  that  I have  to  deal  with  have  paid. 
I was  collecting  rent  yesterday,  and  you  will  see  sweep- 
ing reductions  were  given  in  many  cases.  There  is  a 
very  'unfair  outcry  against  the  Irish  landlords  in  general, 
for  I see  so  far  as  they  are  able  they  are  doing  the  best 
that  they  can.  I see  that  they  have  given  sweeping 
reductions. 

12.417.  Do  you  mean  redactions  on  the  judicial 
rents? — Yes,  and  they  also  have  been  forgiving  arrears. 

12.418.  We  only  want  to  ascertain  the  real  facts? — 
Then  if  you  will  look  at  these  blocks  in  my  books  you 
will  see  the  cases. 

12.419.  It  is  a fact  that  the  landlords  have  been 
giving  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents? — Mr.  Kirwau, 
the  chief  landlord  that  I do  business  for  both  as  agent 
aud  steward,  gave  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  all  the 
judicial  rents,  and  Father  Dooley  in  this  town,  whose 
agent  I am,  gave  20  per  cent.,  and  Mrs.  Cummings 
gave  reductions ; in  one  instance,  where  the  rental  was 
£15,  10s.,  there  was  £46,  10s.  due,  and  I gave  a receipt 
by  Mrs.  Cummings’  consent  in  return  for  a year’s  rent 
— that  is  to  say,  that  £31  were  knocked  off. 

12.420.  Mr.  Neligan , — I see  that  in  this  case  yon 
have  wiped  off  all  the  arrears  altogether? — Yes ; the 
reason  was  while  these  arrears  were  hanging  over  the 
tenant  he  made  no  effort  to  improve  at  all. 

12.421.  The  landlord  therefore  wiped  out  the  arrears 
for  him? — Yes,  the  tenant  in  that  case  would  do  nothing 
for  himself.  He  would  say  that  if  he  had  the  meausho 
would  be  compelled  to  pay  the  back  arrears,  and  that 
no  doubt  greatly  discouraged  industry.  Any  one  who 
would  look  into  the  accounts  cau  see  the  facts  of  these 
cases  for  themselves,  and  I would  also  say  that  it  put  a 
premium  upon  dishonesty — no  doubt  it  does  that  in  a 
certain  sense. 

12.422.  I see  that  the  arrears  are  struck  out  in  this 
case?— Yes. 

12.423.  And  so  the  tenants  in  these  cases  got  a fair 
start  ? — Yes. 

12.424.  Is  that  a common  occurrence  in  your  part 
of  the  country  1 — No. 

12.425.  You  spoke  about  ownership,  and  said  that 
it  has  a good  effect? — Ownership  has  a talismanic  effect 
on  the  human  mind.  You  will  find  that  the  people  who 
have  not  the  same  interest  in  the  land  cannot  do  nearly 
so  well. 

12.426.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  buy  ? — I think  there  is,  if  they  got  the  land 
cheap.  They  would  wish  to  get  it  at  a fair  price,  such 
as  would  defy  foreign  competition,  and  if  the  tenants 
were  made  owners  instead  of  occupiers  you  would  see 
how  beneficial  the  result  would  be. 

12.427.  The  landlords  are  not  disposed  to  come  to 
terms  with  the  tenants  ? — The  landlords  would  not  like, 
of  course,  to  throw  away  their  own  property,  but  there 
are  people  advising  the  tenants  to  make  offers  to  the 
landlords  that  they  won’t  accept. 

12.428.  You  said  that  the  tenants  have  great 
difficulty  in  paying  their  rent  ? — They  have. 


Nov.  4,  1880. 

John  K. 
Golding. 
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12.429.  I think  you  said  sheep  have  increased  30  per 
cent  ? — Yes. 

12.430.  Would  cattle  be  reduced  about  30  per  cent.  ? 
— Cattle  are  reduced  about  33  per  cent,  from  the  prices 
of  1880  and  1881,  but  I say  cattle  are  as  dear  now  as 
last  year. 

12.431.  But  the  graziers  bought  them  cheaper  in 
the  spring  of  the  year? — Yes,  but  any  one  who  bought 
last  year  bought  too  dear — any  one  who  bought  last 
October  might  make  something  out  of  them. 

12.432.  The  small  fanners,  who  reared  these  cattle, 
are  not  getting  as  good  a price  as  some  years  ago  ? — 
No. 

12.433.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  any  purchases  that 
may  be  made  by  the  tenants  in  this  part  of  the  world, 
inasmuch  as  there  is  no  tenant  right  practically,  the 
State  has  a right  to  reserve  a portion  as  security  ? — I 
should  say  so. 

12.434.  A greater  right  than  in  cases  where  there  is 
a valuable  tenant  right  ? — I should  say  so. 

12.435.  And  you  think  that  the  smallest  class  of 
farmers  could  with  advantage  become  owners? — Yes. 

12,430.  And  you  say  that  now,  when  they  find  the 
outlet  was  easy  for  sending  their  children  to  the  different 
colonies,  there  is  much  less  temptation  to  subdivide  than 
there  was  formerly  ? — Yes. 

12.437.  And  you  say  if  they  became  owners  that 
temptation  would  disappear? — Yes. 

12.438.  How  do  they  conduct  their  farming?  do 
they  farm  pretty  fairly  on  the  whole  ? — Yes,  pretty 
fairly. 

12.439.  What  way? — Oats  or  potatoes,  but  it’s 
barley  afterwards.  They  used  to  grow  wheat,  but  it 
became  unsaleable. 

12.440.  They  begin  with  potatoes  and  turnips  ? — Yes, 
and  then  oat  and  barley,  and  then  on  the  small  holdings 
they  go  back  to  the  potatoes  or  turnips. 

12.441.  On  the  same  ground  ? — Yes. 

12.442.  Don’t  they  put  them  into  grass  at  all  ? — They 
might  in  cases. 

12.443.  But  do  they  generally  continue  that  constant 
rotation  of  potatoes  and  turnips  and  oats  and  barley, 
and  back  to  potatoes  and  turnips  again? — Yes. 

12.444.  Without  laying  down  the  land  in  grass?— 
On  small  holdings  they  must  do  that;  they  cannot  help  it. 

12.445.  Do  they  maintain  the  land  up  to  the  proper 
producing  power  by  the  use  of  manure? — The  land  gets 
worse.  No  doubt  they  do  whatever  they  can  in  that 
direction,  but  when  a holding  is  too  small  to  enable 
them  to  set  portion  of  it  apart  in  grass  that  must  go  on. 
That  is  one  of  the  things  that  acts  most  injuriously 
upon  the  holders  of  these  farms. 

12.446.  That  must  be  a kind  of  farming  that  is 
exhausting  the  land  ? — In  these  small  farms  the  quality 
of  the  land  must  be  reducing. 

12.447.  Do  you  think  they  would  become  safe 
purchasers  ? — do  you  think  the  state  of  affairs  would 
improve  by  their  purchasing  ? — I think  that  they  would 
try  to  get  an  acre  of  conacre,  and,  in  fact,  they  always 
did  so.  The  small  farmers  who  had  a very  limited 
extent  of  ground  got  what  we  call  conacre. 

12.448.  That  is  conacre  from  another  farm  ? — 
Yes. 

12.449.  IIow  does  that  help  their  own  ? — They  bring 
straw  upon  their  own  farm,  and  that  enables  them  to 
let  a portion  of  it  out. 

12.450.  To  rest? — Yes. 

12.451.  They  understand  that? — They  do. 

12.452.  They  understand  the  effect  of  the  method 
upon  which  they  are  acting  ? — There  is  no  people  in  the 
world  who  understand  it  better  than  they  do.  They 
know  very  well  that  freshly  broken  land  will  give  crops 


that  are  far  better,  and  also  that  it  does  not  require 
half  the  manure. 

12.453.  They  are  aware  of  all  this? — Yes. 

12.454.  And  don’t  want  any  one  to  teach  it  to  them- 
— No ; when  they  see  a good  crop  they  say  in  Irish 
that  it  is  freshly  broken  land. 

12.455.  When  they  saw  good  crops  they  cannot 
have  thought  very  much  of  their  own  ? — No,  I suppose 
not. 

12.456.  The  result  of  all  this  would  be  that  they 
should  have  some  more  land  in  order  to  allow  a portion 
of  it  to  rest? — Of  course  if  they  could  get  some  more 
land  it  would  be  of  material  advantage. 

12.457.  The  President. — I will  just  ask  yon  one 
question  which  has  been  suggested  to  us ; it  is  that  the 
local  authority  might  help  the  Purchase  Act  ? — I would 
say  that  it  could  be  assisted,  and  I would  say — I am  a 
humble  person,  and  not  an  authority  upon  such  a 
matter,  and  I am  no  theorist — I would  say  that  if  the 
government  was  altogether  responsible  for  the  payment 
that  there  would  be  an  agitation  got  up  against  the 
payment  of  the  purchase,  and  therefore  I think  it  would 
be  a safe  thing  to  have  the  local  authorities  responsible 
in  cases  where  there  would  be  failure  on  the  part  of  the 


12.458.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  do  you  call  the  local 
authority  ? — I would  call  it  the  Poor-Law  Union. 

12.459.  The  President. — Would  they  be  willing  to 
undertake  this  responsibility  ?-;— I think  not,  if  they 
could  avoid  it. 

12.460.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  force 
them  to  undertake  it  ? — I could  not  say  that,  but  I 
think  there  should  be  something  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment against  a strike  against  the  instalments. 

12.461.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  think  the 
Poor-Law  Union  would  be  willing  to  accept  the 
responsibility  ? — I do  not  think  they  would. 

12.462.  The  President. — And  you  do  not  know  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  force  them  to  do  it  ? — No. 

12.463.  Would  they  exercise  their  authority  in 
collection  of  the  purchase-money? — I see  that  the 
poor-law  collectors  make  good  collections,  and  that 
the  seed  rate,  which  pressed  very  hard  upon  the 
poorest  of  the  population,  is  being  paid  up. 

12.464.  That  caused  a good  deal  of  trouble,  I 
believe? — Yes. 

1 2.465.  But  some  of  it  has  been  collected  ?— It  is 
nearly  all  collected. 

12.466.  Mr.  Neligan.— Yon  are  now  speaking  of 
the  Galway  Union? — Yes,  and  of  that  which  conics 
within  the  circuit  of  my  own  observation.  I brought 
with  me  here  two  men  who  are  much  more  qualified  to 
speak  about  these  matters  than  I am.  One  of  the 
men  is  a poor-law  guardian,  and  he  is  a man  of  mode- 
rate views ; besides  that  he  is  a good  farmer,  and  be 
lives  in  this  congested  district,  and  he  knows  all  about 
these  congested  districts.  Besides  him,  I also  brought 
a small  farmer,  and  he  pays  £5,  15s.  a year  rent,  and 
he  will  no  doubt  be  able  to  give  you  a great  deal  o 
information.  The  man  I refer  to  is  a Nationalist  poor 


law  guardian. 

12,467.  You  told  me  there  was  no 
being  done  by  the  Land  League  in  your 


active  work 
district  ?— 


ISO. 

12,468. . Was  there  five  years  ago?-— There  was,  an 
there  is  always  a kind  of  agitation  going  on ; but  A 
moderate  now  and  quiet  compared  with  what  it  us 


to  be. 


12.469.  It  is  quieter  now,  you  say  ? — Yes. 

12.470.  When  was  it  at  its  worst?— I 111111 
1880  and  1881.  It  began  in  1879,  and  it  was  ver. 


hot  for  those  two  years. 


Her.  Michael  J.  Tally,  C.C.,  examined. 

ltev  Miolil  J 12,471.  The  President. — I think  you  exercise  your  parish  that  I ever  travelled  through.  I p! 
Tally,  C.C.  ministry  in  the  district  of  Oranmore  ? — Yes,  in  the  acquainted  with  many  portions  of  the  ^ r ,0j 
district  of  Oranmore.  Galway,  also  with  the  diocese  of  Kifenora,  an 

12,472.  What  kind  of  district  is  that ! Is  it  a poor  Kilmacdoagh,  and  I believe  Oranmore  to  be  a 
kind  of  parish  that  you  reside  in  ? — It  is  the  poorest  worst  of  the  whole  lot. 
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12.473.  Is  it  what  is  called  a congested  district? — 
There  are  some  districts  which  are'very  thickly  popu- 
lated, but  it  is  not  in  that  sense  a congested  district — 
the  villages  are  very  greatly  depopulated.  Oranmore  was 
formerly  a much  more  populous  place,  but  the  people 
had,  owing  to  their  poverty,  to  leave  it,  and  there  is 
uot  now  one-eighth  or  one-tenth  of  the  population  that 
there  formerly  was.  There  are  now  in  it  only  four 
public-houses,  aud  there  were  twenty-two  public-houses 
in  it  some  fifteen  years  ago. 

12.474.  What  have  they  done,  or  where  have  they 
gone  ? — They  have  generally  emigrated. 

12.475.  Emigrated  to  America  ? — Yes  ; they  were 
I unable  to  live  upon  the  country  people  who  supported 

them.  In  reality,  it  is  a miserable,  poverty-stricken 
district.  They  are  living  generally  on  tillage,  aud 
that  is  another  reason  why  they  are  so  poor.  Tillage, 
I need  not  tell  you,  I am  sure,  has  not  been  an  occupa- 
tion from  which  much  profit  could  be  derived,  the  price 
of  produce  is  so  very  low.  There  is  a very  poor  price 
got  for  both  corn  aud  potatoes.  The  other  day  I met 
several  people  about  Oranmore  who  were  coming  home 
from  the  Galway  market,  after  being  offered  7s.  a 
barrel  for  barley,  and  they  could  not  accept  that. 

12.476.  Are  they  paying  their  rents  ? — It  is  impos- 
sible for  some  of  them  to  pay  them, — 1 would  say  the 
most,— that  the  majority,  unless  they  got  a good 
reduction,  cannot  do  anything  of  the  sort. 

12.477.  If  they  do  not  get  a reduction  they  cannot 
pay  the  rents  ? — Some  of  them  have  been  in  the  Land 
Court,— some  of  them  got  reductions  of  3s.  and  4s. 
and  5s.,  aud  yet  they  cannot  at  all  pay  unless  they  get 
{is.  more. 

12.478.  They  have  been  getting  abatements  on  the 
judicial  rents? — Lord  Wallscourt  gave  a reduction, 
Mr.  Atliy  gave  3s.,  aud  Mr.  Rediogton  gave  a 
reduction. 

12.479.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  the-  reduction  given  on 
the  judicial  rents  ? — I cannot  say  with  reference  to  Mr. 
Redington’s. 

12.480.  The  President. — Do  you  say  that  even  with 
these  reductions  they  have  not  been  able  to  pay  in  all 
cases  ?— I do. 


12.481.  And  so  there  are  arrears  of  rent  ? — There 
arc. 

12.482.  Are  these  landlords  taking  measures  for  the 

recovery  of  the  arrears  ? — I must  say  that  these  land- 
ords  I have  named  are  not  disposed  to  be  harsh.  I 
have  every  hope  that  they  .will  not  be  harsh,  but  there 
is  another  estate  in  Chancery  for  which  Mr.  Darcy  is 
receiver.  He  is  treating  the  tenants  on  that  property 
Harshly.  I do  not  know  whether  it  was  his  fault  or 
not,  but  at  all  events  he  evicted  seven  or  eight  tenants 
naif  a year  ago,  and  I do  uot  believe  that  you  could 
f,  .1  amongst  the  whole  of  them,  unless  they  sold 
‘heir  potatoes  to  pay  it.  ' 

12.483.  Any  non-payment  of  rent  that  there  is  in 
mat  part  of  the  country  is  owing  to  the  poverty  of  the 
people  and  the  bad  times?— It  certainly  is;  it  is  not 
payhu>'  ° ai*^  0n  Par*)  °1  the  tenants  to  avoid 


Thcre  .is  110  intim>dation  or  combination 
' „st  them  against  the  payment  of  rent? — No, except 
fiDd  il  iust  0f  course,  the  National 
1S.  7‘ng  to  work  out  justice,  but  there  is  no 
amongst  them^T?  ouJraSes  or  .anything  like  that 
in  a I ' ??1-  They  only  want  t0  get  their  just  rights 
MHW  8 aud  coustitutional  manner, 
position  I,’  r„  snppose  tlie  district  was  in  a worse 
or  ouuL  , hi  yCaFs  ag°  with  regard  to  intimidation 
dationornmrnU„U-IS  was  there  never  iutimi- 

months  there  pVr'thJr  dlstrict.?— 1 am  only  twelve 
sav ; I • f ortk' e time  previous  to  that  I cannot 
outrages  but  t , certam,  whether  there  were  many 
not  a single  out™0  T7  that  dunD«'  the  twelve  months 
12,486  TTo U.?Se  ',aS  occurred  in  that  time. 

Jour  district  .eie  been  any  sale  of  tenant  right  in 

there  ? T)n  r„nn®  1 ie  whole  time  that  you  have  been 

estate  ? y 11  mean  °f  a landlord  selling  out  his 


12.487.  No ; I mean  have  there  been  any  cases  of 
tenants  selling  to  tenants  ? — Certainly  ; it  is  a common 
practice  in  order  to  try  to  make  the  rent.  There  are 
two  or  three  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who  have  had 
transactions  of  that  kind.  I was  in  the  country  the 
other  day,  aud  one  of  these  pointed  out  to  me  and 
said,  “ That  field  is  mine,  and  that  field  is  mine,”  and 
so  on.  He  sub-let  the  field  to  the  tenant. 

12.488.  As  a part  of  his  interest  ? — The  tenant  was 
not  able  to  stock  the  land  himself,  and  he  did  not  wish 
to  give  it  up  altogether,  and  he  got  this  gentleman  in 
the  town  to  give  a little  help. 

12.489.  But  the  actual  sale  of  the  tenants’  interest 
to  each  other  is  not  a common  thing  ? — No,  it  is  not  at 
Oranmore,  nor  even  in  the  country  around. 

12.490.  There  has  not  been  any  even  since  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  legalized  the  sale  ? — I would  not  say  that 
it  is  a common  practice ; it  is  done  in  some  cases,  no 
doubt,  but  it  is  not  general. 

12.491.  Are  you  one  of  the  people  who  are  in  favour 
of  establishing  peasant  proprietary  by  means  of 
tenants  buying  their  holdings  ? — I would  certainly,  but 
I really  think  that  there  is  not  half  a dozen  people  in 
the  whole  parish  who  would  be  able  to  purchase  their 
lands. 

12.492.  They  have  not  turned  it  over  in  their  minds, 
I suppose  ? — Some  of  them  have  been  talking  about  it, 
but  the  fact  is  that  some  of  the  tenants  who  were 
evicted  had  an  offer  made  to  them  by  the  landlord  to 
give  them  the  laud  at  twenty  years’  purchase.  He 
wrote  to  them  about  it.  Of  course  that  offer  Was 
entirely  too  high,  and  it  was  not  accepted.  It  could 
not  be  accepted. 

12.493.  You  know,  of  course,  that  they  would  be 
able  to  diminish  their  rent  considerably  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I do  not  know. 

12.494.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  offer  would  give  an 
immediate  abatement  on  the  rent  ? — But  they  consider 
that  paying  taxes  when  they  became  owners  would 
add  too  much  to  them,  and  they  are  afraid  that  they 
would  not  be  able  to  pay  it  in  their  present  state. 
Before  they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  rent  they 
should  be  put  in  some  safe  position. 

12.495.  In  fact,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  buy  it 
at  the  rate  of  twenty  years’  purchase?  — No,  they 
would  not. 

12.496.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  they  at  all  consi- 
dered the  number  of  years  at  which  they  would  buy  ? 
— They  would  say  that  they  would  like  to  purchase. 
I think  I know  their  mind  rightly,  but  I say  that  owing 
to  their  being  broken-down  tenants  they  are  absolutely 
unable  to  purchase. 

12.497.  Aud  the'  landlord  is  willing  to  sell  ? Lord 
Wallscourt  is  willing  to  sell? — I believe  he  is;  so,  I 
think,  would  be  Mr.  Athy.  He  will  be  before  you, 
and  he  can  correct  me  if  I am  wrong.*  I think  he 
stated  to  me  at  one  time  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
sell. 

12.498.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  be  the  average 
size  of  the  holdings  in  your  parish? — are  they  large  or 
small  ? — As  a rule  they  are  small  farms. 

12.499.  What  would  you  estimate  to  be  the  average 
acreage  ? — The  acreage  in  a good  many  cases  would  be 
about  20  acres.  I have  every  reason  to  know,  and  to 
know  about  their  condition,  because  I went  amongst 
them,  making  my  annual  collection.  I found  out  for 
the  first  time  fairly  and  accurately  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  people.  It  made  the  most  extraordinary  impres- 
sion upon  me. 

12.500.  What  is  the  average  rent  for  these  holdings 
one  with  another  ? — I could  not  answer  that  question. 

12.501.  Is  it  very  poor  land? — It  is  really  bad 
land. 

12.502.  Is  there  any  care  taken  with  reference  to 
the  mode  of  agriculture  adopted  ? — I think  the  people 
are  making  the  best  they  can  of  such  land ; as  far  as 
I can  see,  I would  say  that  they  are. 

12.503.  With  reference  to  these  cases  of  eviction 
that  you  mentioned,  are  these  people  tenants  who  are 
actually  out  of  the  laud,  or  who  have  been  reinstated 

3 C 


Nov.  4,  1SSC. 

Rev.  Michael 
J.  Tally,  C.O. 
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as  caretakers?  — They  have  been  reinstated  as 
caretakers. 

12.504.  As  caretakers  ? — Yes. 

12.505.  And  they  have  the  option  of  buying  at 
fifteen  years’  purchase? — No,  at  twenty., 

12.506.  Is  that  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  tene- 
ment valuation  ? — It  is  twenty  years  on  the  judicial 
rents. 

12.507.  Do  they  say  at  all  upon  what  terms  they 
would  be  willing  to  buy? — They  did  approach  the 

• question.  I believe  there  are  about  eighteen  tenants  iu 
this  little  village,  and  three  of  them  approached  the 
question,  and  would  buy  if  they  got  ordinarily  fail- 
terms. 

12.508.  On  the  judicial  rents,  what  abatements  did 
they  think  would  be  fair? — Every  one  of  them 
said  5s. 

12.509.  Five  shillings  in  the  £1  ? — Yes. 

12.510.  That  is  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.? — 
Yes. 

12.511.  Twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents 
would  bring  it  to  a fair  rent,  they  think  ? — Something 
about  that. 

12.512.  At  fifteen  years’  purchase  the  reduction 
would  be  a reduction  at  40  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  but  the 
offer  made  was  twenty  years’  purchase.  The  5s.  in 
the  £1  that  they  think  they  should  get  would  pre- 
suppose that  they  got  5s.  reduction  in  the  Land  Court, 
and  that  would  be  a reduction  of  50  per  cent. 

12,513. 1 understand  you  to  say  that  where  there  are 
judicial  rents,  as  there  were  iu  that  case,  that  they 
would  cousider  that  25  per  cent,  reduction  on  the 
judicial  rents  would  be  a fair  thing? — Yes;  that 
would  enable  them  to  meet  the  landlord  for  that  year, 
but  it  would  be  another  thing  to  meet  that  rent 
for  ever. 

12.514.  If  they  got  30  per  cent,  of  a reduction  by 
buying,  would  not  that  be  a very  considerable  abate- 
ment? If  they  buy  at  fifteen  years’  purchase  the 
reduction  that  would  come"  to  them  would  be  con- 
siderable?— They  are  not  willing  to  buy  at  fifteen 
years’  purchase  at  all. 

12.515.  I want  to  see  whether  that  is  reasonable  on 
their  part. or  not? — I don’t  understand  you. 

12.516.  I think  I have  failed  to  convey  myself  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  say  that. 

12.517.  They  hold  uuder  judicial  rents;  if  those 
rents  were  reduced  by  30  per  cent,  that  would  be,  you 
think,  about  a fair  rent — that,  of  course,  is  6s.  in  the 
.£1.  I will  assume  that  you  give  them  30  per  cent,  in 
order  to  bring  it  to  a fair  rent.  You  would  take  30 
per  cent,  off  the  judicial  rent  in  the  first  place  ? — Very 
well. 

12.518.  If  these  men.  after  insisting  on  getting  30 
per  cent,  from  their  landlords,  bought  at  fifteen  years’ 
purchase,  tHfey  would  actnally  in  figures  be  getting  40 
per  cent,  of  an  abatement  on  the  rent  ? — How  so  ? 

12.519.  Because  after  buying  at  fifteen  years’  pur- 
chase where  you  have  been  paying  £100  you  pay  40 
per  cent.  less.  Fifteen  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial 
rent  would  only  require  the  tenant  to  pay  40  per  cent, 
less  than  he  paid  formerly? — What  I understand  by 
fifteen  years’  purchase  is  that  you  first  fix  the  amount 
of  the  fair  rent. 

12.520.  So  I am  doing. — And  you  pay  fifteen 
times  that? 

12.521.  Yes  ? — Well,  after  paying  that  they  state 
that  they  would  also  have  to  pay  all  the  taxes.  The 
taxes  would  fall  upon  them  which  they  do  not  pay  at 
present. 

12.522.  Well,  you  see  in  the  case  that  I am  putting 
to  you  I . am  allowing  10  per  cent,  for  that — 10  per 
cent,  for  the  taxes  ; if  you  got  6s.  of  abatement  in  the 
£1,  and  10  per  cent,  besides  for  taxes,  that  would 
represent  what  this  purchase  would  mean  ? — But  would 
1 0 per  cent,  meet  the  taxes  that  the  proprietorship  of 
the  land  would  incur. 

12.523.  I want  to  see  if  the  question  of  purchase 
has  been  considered  by  the  tenauts,  or  if  they  know 
wlmt  it  means — 40  per  cent,  is  a very  large  reduction. 


You  say  they  are  unwilling  to  buy  their  holdings  at 
fifteen  years’  purchase? — No,  I meant  at  twenty.  The 
tenants  agreed  with  me  in  saying  that  the  taxes  would 
be  too  high. 

12.524.  Can  you  give  me  figures  showing  me  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  ? — No  ; it  is  about  a year  since 
we  checked  it,  and  I forget  now.  Of  course,  you 
know,  you  could  find  out  yourself  what  they  should 
be. 

12.525.  The  tenant  would  have  to  meet  the  half  of 
the  poor-rate  in  addition  to  that  which  he  meets  at 
present,  and  also  probably  the  half  of  the  county  cess. 

In  most  cases  he  has  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  county 
cess  at  present.  In  that  case,  of  course,  if  he  was  1 
proprietor,  be  would  pay  the  charges  upon  the  land. 
These  are  all  the  charges  that  I can  see  would  be  put 
upon  him — namely,  one-half  of  the  poor-rate  and  half  of 
the  county  cess.  These  would  be  all  the  extra  pay- 
ments?— We  calculated  that  even  if  he  got  3s.  he 
would  be  much  better  off  than  he  would  be  by  buying 
at  twenty  years’  purchase.  We  have  it  on  very  high 
authority,  on  legal  authority  I believe,  and  we  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  3s.  of  a reduction  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  the  tenant  than  his  purchasing  at 
fifteen  years’  purchase.  Of  course,  I do  not  know 
whether  I am  right  or  wrong,  but  that  is  the  opinion 
we  formed. 

12.526.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  are  the  poor-rates  in 
your  district  ? — They  are  very  high.  I think  they  are 
over  2s.  A relief  committee  was  appointed,  and  it 
was  one  of  the  districts  included  in  the  relief.  I am 
not  certain,  but  I think  it  is  2s. 

12.527.  Does  the  landlord  in  many  cases  pay  half  of 
the  county  cess  ? — I think  they  are  all  expected  to  pay 
it.  You  will  find,  if  you  investigate  the  matter  closely, 
that  the  tenant  will  not  be  as  well  off  at  twenty  years’ 
purchase  even  if  he  got  a 33.  reduction.  I got  very 
high  authority  to  investigate  the  matter  at  the  time, . 
and  that  is  the  conclusion  that  we  all  came  to. 

12.528.  You  have  an  intimate  knowledge,  I suppose, 
of  the  state  of  the  tenauts  in  this  district  ? — Yes,  in 
this  part  of  the  country.  I have  also  been  iu  Gort 
for  over  three  years,  and  that  is  a very  large 
parish.  I have  gone  from  that  parish  to  neighbouring 
parishes,  and  had  various  opportunities  of  seeing  how 
the  people  are  situated,  and  I saw  that  the  people  of 
Oramnore  are  the  poorest  of  the  whole  of  them  and 
the  worst  off. 

12.529.  You  think  that  they  have  an  honest  desire 
to  meet  their  rents  ? — They  are  too  honest  and  simple- 
minded  to  have  any  other  desire. 

12.530.  This  state  of  affairs  and  this  inability  to 

meet  their  demands  arise  in  consequence  of  the  low 
price  of  produce — you  say  that  they  were  offered  7s. 
per  barrel  for  barley  ? — Yes.  , 

12.531.  And,  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  or 

produce  and  the  low  prices  of  cattle,  that  they  canno 
pay  their  rents? — Yes;  the  potatoes  used  to  make  a 
lot  of  money,  and  now  they  are  very  low ; they  were 
2^d.  last  Saturday  in.  the  Galway  market,  aud  tna 
would  not  pay.  , ■ 

12.532.  Supposing  the  judicial  rent  is  £0,  anati 
tenant  buys  at  fifteen  years’  purchase,  do  you  kno 
how  much  his  annual  instalment  would  be  ? No. 

12.533.  These  are  the  figures;  the  judicial  rem 

is  £6,  and  if  he  bought  at  fifteen  years’  pure™®- 
the  instalment  to  the  Government  would  be  £3,  ■ 

— You  are  excepting  all  taxes.  . 

12.534.  There  are  only  two  that  be  could  be  > 

liable  for? — That  is  all — income  tax.  . , e 

12.535.  Unless  his  income  was  over  £100  a vea  , 
would  be  free  from  that.  I wanted  to  nw  ® 
matter  plain  to  you.  Is  not  that  a large  nmou 
which  to  bring  down  his  yearly  payment . 

very  well  certainly.  , . u. 

] 2,536.  And  it  is  not  only  a great  reduction,  ^ 
paying  it  he  would  be  the  owner  of  his  proper  _y_^ 
There  are  various  matters  to  be  taken  into  co  - 
tion  in  connection  with  that  matter.  I am  a . 
Government  would  not  be  so  lenient,  and  wou 
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the  payment  of  the  £3,  12s.  to  the  very  day,  and  of  12,553.  Pigs?  — Yes.  I said  to  them,  “Why  jfov.  4, 1S86. 

course  the  tenants  have  to  wait  for  the  markets.  don’t  you  feed  the  pigs  on  the  black  potatoes?”  and  a — — 

12.537.  You  think  that  the  indulgence  of  the  land-  man  said,  “Yes,  if  I had  them  to  feed.  I had  five  jmI'oc 

lord  is  equal  to  the  difference  in  the  amount? — No;  pigs,  and  I would  have  been  able  to  meet -the  landlord  ' ’ 

but  it  is  a circumstance  that  should  not  be  forgotten.  if  they  had  lived;  but  they  all  died,  and  I am  not 

12.538.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  the  landlords  are  going  to  run  that  risk  again.” 

very  ready  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  tenants? — 12,554.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  something  excep- 

Not  those  of  the  Lord  Clanricarde  type.  tional? — It  is  a peculiar  fact,  but  I find  it  in  the  whole 

12.539.  I am  speaking  of  yours? — Yes;  those  parish. 

three  will  be  reasonable,  I think.  I expect  they  will,  12,555.  With  regard  to  these  people  whom  you  say 
but  I do  not  know.  The  Government,  they  think,  go  about  without  the  prospect  of  getting  employment, 
would  require  the  payment  at  once,  and  the  majority  and  whom  you  don’t  know  how  they  manage  to  live, 
of  the  landlords  will  wait  till  the  day  after  the  market.  could  they  not  be  got  to  some  better  place  where 

12.540.  The  character  of  the  land  around  Oranmore  there  is  a chance  of  employment? — To  leave  the 

is  fair? — Yes;  rather  rocky.  country. 

12.541.  I suppose  the  produce  from  it  is  of  a good  12,556.  Or  to  go  to  some  place  where  there  is  a 
quality? — Whatever  produce  it  gives  is  good.  If  it  demaud  for  labour? — Yes. 

is  well  tilled,  the  quality  is  good.  12,557.  There  are  some  parts  where  there  is  a 

12.542.  When  it  is  well  tilled  it  is  good? — Yes.  scarcity  of  labour ? — Yes;  but  every  one  is  not  willing 
When  they  use  a lot  of  manure,  and  seaweed,  and  guano,  to  leave  his  native  country. 

and  where  it  is  well  tilled,  it  yields  a fairly  good  crop  12,558.  If  they  have  no  food,  as  yon  say,  and  no 
of  corn  and  potatoes,  but  certainly  I do  not  think  that  wages,  and  you  don’t  know  how  they  live,  don’t  you 
is  due  to  any  intrinsic  value  in  the  land.  It  is  the  think  it  would  be  better? — It  is  really  the  case  with 
labour  and  skill  of  the  farmers.  some  of  them  in  the  town  Oranmore  that  they  actually 

12.543.  And  do  the  farmers,  as  a rule,  cultivate  it  have  no  employment,  and  how  they  manage  to  live  I 
without  hired  labour? — can  they  manage  without  hired  do  not  know  at  all. 

labour? — No.  12,559.  Has  that  been  the  case  for  some  time? — Of 

12.544.  Do  they  generally  hire  labour? — Generally,  course  in  parts  of  the  year  it  is  not  the  case.  For 

12.545.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers? — instance,  in  the  harvest  time  they  get  a fair  amount  of 

Speaking  of  the  town,  most  of- them  are  out  of  employ-  employment.  In  the  spring  also  they  get  a fair 
raent.  In  the  country  some  families — a great  many  amount.  There  is  another  means  of  employment  they 
of  them,  indeed — do  not  require  labourers.  In  the  have,  which  is  by  collecting  periwinkles. 

town  itself  there  are  a good  many  of  the  labourers  12,560.  That  is  on  the  seashore? — Yes. 
who  have  no  employment.  12,561.  Is  there  much  seaweed  ? — Yes. 

12.546.  What  do  they  do? — They  have  no  employ-  12,562.  Is  it  good? — It  is  fairly  good. 

ment.  They  are  going  about  the  streets  every  day  12,563.  That  is  used  for  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ? 

doing  nothing.  ^ — Yes;  there  is  the  periwinkle  picking,  and  I believe 

12.547.  Not  earning  wages? — No ; I cannot  under-  that  supports  them  to  some  extent. 

stand  how  they  live.  They  beg,  a good  many  of  them,  12,564.  Do  you  mean  the  people  who  have  no  other 

aud  it  is  deplorable  to  find  able-bodied  men  actually  employment  at  the  present  time? — Yes;  they  go  and 

seeking  food  from  their  neighbours.  pick  them  on  the  strand.  The  people  there  arc  very 

12.548.  Is  there  plenty  of  food  in  the  district  to  miserable  and  poor.  When  I went  amongst  them  1 

carry  the  people  through  the  winter  till  the  summer  ? — was  surprised;  I would  be  sorry  to  see  my  horse 

I think  the  potato  crop  is  very  good.  stabled  inside  most  of  their  homes. 

12.549.  It  is  a good  crop ? — Yes;  except  that  they  12,565.  Has  there  been  any  emigration? — Yes, 
are  getting  very  black  in  parts,  and  the  crop  of  oats  every  year. 

is  light.  It  is  very  light  in  that  parish  this  year— I 12,566.  And  it  goes  on  regularly  ?— Yes ; and  the 
io  -'i™  rse:  result  is  that  after  a while  there  may  not  be  any  one 

12,o50.  There  is  no  fear  of  a want  of  food  in  the  there, 
parish  ?_Y°u  have  plenty  of  potatoes,  but  the  oats  12,567.  But  it  is  a great  deal  better  that  they 
and  barley  grew  very  badly  this  year.  The  potatoes  should  go  than  remain  to  starve? — They  are  not 

grew  very  well,  if  they  keep  sound.  I know  one  village  starving  exactly,  but  they  are  very  badly  fed  and 

wnere  I met  the  people,  and  they  said  that  one-half  of  housed. 
e,  f wei'e  hi30''-  12,568.  Do  you  know  anything  of  those  who 

19  * 1 iese  blftCk  potatoes  not  eatable? — No.  emigrated?  have  they  succeeded ? — As  a rule.  . 

of  A'  i ^ey  rotten  ? — Yes.  Pigs  are  a class  12,569.  On  the  whole,  they  have  benefited  by  this 
the vDlraa  s that  J'ou  make  money  from  quickly,  but  change? — Certainly.  I suppose  they  are  better  fed, 

) are  very  subject  to  disease  in  that  district.  housed,  and  clothed  where  they  are  gone. 


John  Joyce  and  James  Qualter,  of  Liscaninane,  Co.  Galway,  examined. 


, The  President  (to  John  Joyce). — Do  yo 

n come  from  the  same  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes 
e ar®  fr°m  the  one  townland. 

12, o?1.  Where  is  that?  — It  is  a place  calle 
I pay  £46  a year. 

nnj  ’ , Do y°u  hold  under  judicial  rent? — I hoi 
imdo  « i e‘  • In  1874  1 a lease,  and  the  landlor 
r^o/edu?tl0n  ’ to°b  20  per  cent,  from  the  ren 

19  -5  m tlle  lease- 

Well  Dt°  y°u  ®nc*  that  you  can  pay  that  ver 

12  5-4  v Cann0t  say  lhat 
Well’  in  ti  « u cann°t  pay  it  in  these  bad  times  ?— 
1257*  w "8t  Instance>  y°«  see,  the  rent  is  £46. 
acres’  la  *,  many  acres  is  the  holding  ?— Fort- 
are  Irish  acreT  “re  teD  DOt  worth  10s'  an  acre‘  Thes' 

this'rednpti3  ?eD  i was  that  l'ie  landlord  gave  yoi 
£58  17c  „ 1874  I took  the  lease  at  a rent  o 

’ ’ ancl  m the  year  1879  he  gave  a reductjoi 


on  the  property,  and  he  gave  me  the  benefit  of  it  up  John  joyco 
to  the  time  that  the  judicial  rents  were  fixed.  I and  Janie* 
reside  on  the  townland,  and  he  gave  me  a permanent  QuaIter- 
reduction. 

12.577.  Did  he  bring  you  down  to  the  same  level? 

— No. 

12.578.  You  are  still  higher  than  the  others  ? — I 
am,  I daresay,  about  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  higher. 

12.579.  You  would  like  to  go  into  court  to  have 
the  rent  settled,  I suppose? — Yes,  if  I was  dealing 
with  a landlord  that  would  not  give  me  a fair  chance ; 
but  so  long  as  I was  dealing  with  a landlord  that 
would  treat  me  according  to  the  nature  of  the  times, 

I would  be  satisfied  to  remain  as  I was. 

12.580.  He  has  been  a good  landlord? — He  has  to 
me,  certainly  ; although,  at  the  same  time,  I look  upon 
the  rents  as  too  high  at  present.  In  this  present  year 
he  has  granted  1 5 per  cent.,  or  rather  his  executors, 
for  he  is  dead  himself. 
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John  Joyce 
ami  James 
Qualter. 


12.581.  That  gentleman  died?— Yes;  this  was 
given  by  the  executors. 

12.582.  His  executors  have  given  you  15  per  cent.? 
Yes,  on  one -half  year,  and  the  new  landlord  on  another. 

12.583.  You  have  been  able  to  pay  after  that?— I 
strained  every  nerve  to  pay,  so  long  as  he  dealt  with 
me  so  liberally.  At  the  same  time,  I could  not  say 
that  it  would  be  anything  extraordinary  if  it  was 
lixed  at  that. 

12.584.  Are  the  people  about  you  paying  the  rents 
as  well  as  they  can  ? — They  are.  He  granted  the 
same  reduction  to  the  tenants  that  came  into  court — 

15  per  cent,  all  round  on  the  judicial  rents  as  well  as 
mine. 

12.585.  And  in  return  for  this  concession,  they  are 
paying  their  rents  ? — Yes ; any  that  are  able  to  pay 
are  paying. 

12.586.  There  are  some  arrears  still  ? — I daresay 
there  might  be  a few  who  did  not  pay,  but  that  is 
because  they  are  not  able  to  pay. 

12.587.  Sir  James  Caird.— They  are  willing  to  pay 
if  they  can  ? — Yes. 

12.588.  The  President. — There  is  no  combination 
against  the  payment  of  rents  there? — No,  there  is 
not. 

12.589.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  becoming  the 
purchaser  of  your  holding  ? — If  I could  see  my  way  to 
do  it,  I would  be  most  anxious  to  do  so. 

12.590.  You  would  like  to  become  the  owner  of 
your  farm  ? — Yes,  if  I could  see  a way  of  meeting  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  borrowed  money ; if  I 
could  see  that  I would  be  able  to  meet  that,  I would  be 
most  anxious  to  purchase. 

12.591.  Do  you  think  that  he  would  be  willing  to 
sell  ? — The  landlord  that  is  over  us  ? 

12.592.  Yes  ?— I cannot  say  whether  he  would  or 
not. 

12.593.  Who  does  it  belong  to  now? — It  belongs 
to  the  son  of  the  late  landlord,  who  is  our  landlord 
now ; but  the  rents  in  the  time  of  the  old  rent  had  to 
be  received  by  the  executors ; there  is  only  one  gale 
paid  to  this  landlord. 

12.594.  The  President  (to  James  Qualter). — You 
pay  a rent  of  £6? — I pay  £5,  15s. 

12.595.  Have  yon  any  other  business  ? — No. 

12.596.  Is  that  all  yon  have  to  live  upon  ? — Yes. 

12.597.  Can  you  make  a living  out  of  it  ? — I made 
a living  out  of  it,  and  my  father  before  me ; but  the 
times  are  bad,  and  the  climate  is  going  against  the 
crops,  so  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  it  now. 

12.598.  How  many  acres  does  your  holding  consist 
of  ? — Of  tillage  land  there  is  about  3 Irish  acres. 

12.599.  And  have  you  got  grazing  besides?  have 
you  got  a bit  of  mountain? — No  mountain,  but  low 
pasture  that  is  flooded  nearly  the  whole  summer  as 
well  as  the  winter. 

John  Joyce. — All  that  is  liable  to  flooding  two-thirds 
of  the  year. 

12.600.  The  President. — You  make  your  living  out 
of  this  land  for  which  you  pay  £5  a year  ? Can  you 
have  meat  often  in  the  week  ? 

James  Qualter. — I do  not. 

12.601.  You  don’t  have  much  meat  in  the  week  ? — 
I do  not. 

12.602.  What  do  you  live  upon  ? — Potatoes. 

12.603.  Do  you  use  stirabout? — If  we  wanted  we 
could  take  that  same.  Potatoes  and  fish — herrings — 
is  the  general  means  of  support  of  the  small  holders  iu 
this  locality ; and,  as  far  as  meat  is  concerned,  they 
cannot  taste  it  except  on  certain  days  of  the  year 
when  they  may  have  it  as  a luxury,  say  once  or  twice 
in  the  month. 

12.604.  The  President  (to  James  Qualter). — Do  you 
go  away  in  the  summer  to  other  places  to  work  ? — No, 
never. 

12.605.  Have  you  ever  thought  that  you  would  be 
able  to  get  a better  living  by  emigrating  and  going  to 
America?  you  have  not  thought  much  about  that? — 
No,  I would  not  go  away  ; I would  rather  live  here  at 
home  than  go  far  away. 


12.606.  Would  you  wish  to  become  the  owner  of 
the  bit  of  ground  you  have  ? — I would  like  to  get  a 
larger  spot  of  ground. 

12.607.  Would  you  like  to  get  a larger  bit  as  a 
tenant,  and  then  become  the  owner  of  your  own?— 
Yes. 

12.608.  If  you  got  a bit  of  the  same  size,  would  yon 
be  willing  to  pay  the  same  rent  ? — Do  you  mean  larger 
than  I have? 

12.609.  Would  you  pay  for  it  in  the  same  way?— 
Yes. 

12.610.  Do  you  think  the  holdings  are  smaller  since 
you  first  remember  them  ? has  there  been  much  sub- 
division? 

John  Joyce. — There  has  been  no  subdivision  since  I 
was  young  in  the  townland  I live  in,  but  formerly, 
before  the  present  division,  the  entire  holding  was 
held  jointly  by  the  people  of  the  village.  That  was 
before  my  time.  It  was  held  by  the  whole  village. 
There  were  200  acres  in  the  whole  townland,  and  it 
was  divided  into  holdings  for  a considerable  number 
of  inhabitants,  and  at  the  expiration  of  the  lease  our 
late  landlord  that  died  got  the  entire  holdings  surveyed 
or  valued  by  a gentleman  named  Mr.  Knight,  and 
when  he  found  its  value,  he  divided  it  into  smaller 
holdings  than  we  have  at  present,  but  that  was  before 
1847,  the  year  of  the  famine.  At  the  time  of  the 
famine,  some  of  the  tenants  failed,  and  what  was  done 
then  was  this : if  I had  a holding,  for  iustance,  and 
that  another  tenant  surrendered  his  holding,  the  two 
were  added  together,  and  if  I was  able  to  keep  them,  I 
kept  them,  and  the  holdings  were  eularged  by  this 
means,  but  during  that  time  there  was  no  subdivision 
iu  the  townland  that  I live  in. 

12,611.  I suppose  your  holding  is  the  largest  in 
the  place? — There  is  none  in  the  place  so  large  as 


12.612.  Several  small  holdings  were  put  to  yours  ? 
— They  were  put  altogether,  I think,  in  1851.  It  con- 
sisted of  26  acres,  and  in  1874,  the  time  at  which  I 
took  the  lease  that  I hold  now,  there  was  another 
holding  adjoining  mine,  and  my  late  landlord  would 
not  be  willing  to  give  me  that  unless  I surrendered  the 
old  lease,  and  took  the  two  holdings  together.  He 
added  £9  of  a rise  on  the  two,  and  I took  the  lease  of 
the  two  at  the  rise  of  £9,  because  in  these  days  land 
was  too  cheap  at  any  price,  and  when  it  was  adjoining 
mine,  I was  tempted  to  surrender  the  old  lease,  and 
take  the  lease  of  the  two. 

12.613.  Yon  paid  £58  a year  ? — Yes,  in  1874.  1 

kept  paying  the  £58  till  1879,  and  when  abatement 
was  current  on  all  the  properties,  he  gave  me  that 
reduction,  and  at  the  time  of  the  fixing  of  the  rents 
he  gave  me  20  per  cent,  permanent  of  his  own  free 
will.  . . 

12.614.  Up  to  that  time  you  had  not  any  fault  to 
find  with  him  ? — I think  he  did  as  well  as  he  could. 

12,61 '5.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  was  a time  of  great 
prosperity? — Yes.  . , 

12.616.  And  that  is  the  time  you  got  the  increaseu 

land  and  the  increased  rent  ? — Yes.  , 

12.617.  The  President.— Do  you  think  if  the  la  w 
was  the  property  of  the  tenants  that  they  won  • 
inclined  to  subdivide?— I think  they  would  not,  becan* 
the  holdings  are  not  large  enough. 

12.618.  I suppose  they  are  beginning  to  bnci  'm 

out  ? — Yes ; even  if  they  had  it  all  their  own  wav,  J 
would  not  subdivide  it,  because  there  is  little  en  b 
to  support  a family  now.  , .< 

12.619.  What  becomes  of  the  young  children 

these  families? — They  have  to  emigrate.  . 

12.620.  And  do  they  emigrate?  — Yes,  tuere 
scarcely  a man  in  the  townland  I live  in  but  a 
of  his  family  away. 

12.621.  And  are  they  doing  well?— The  majontyo 
them,  I believe,  are.  Of  course  it  is  very  har 

tell,  but  I believe  they  are.  The  families  - 
growing  up  here  now,  unless  they  are  pretty  J ^ 
are  not  satisfied  to  remain  at  home  as  they  i 
they  emigrate. 
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12  622.  They  think  about  emigrating  as  they  are 
. growing  up  ? — Yes. 

12.623.  And  are  they  better  educated  than  they 
used  to  be ? — They  are  something. 

12.624.  They  know  more  about  other  countries,  and 
I I suppose  hear  more  from  other  countries '? — They  are 
I something  more  enlightened. 

12.625.  And  they  are  much  more  ready  to  go  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  really  impossible  to  get  some  of  them  to 
remain  at  home  at  all. 

12.626.  Then  there  is  no  difficulty  at  all  in  getting 
people  to  emigrate,  for  they  desire  to  emigrate  them- 
selves?— Yes,  in  these  cases  they  won’t  live  at  home. 

12.627.  And  you  think  they  are  quite  ready  to 
I go?— Yes;  of  course  they  would  rather  stay  at  home 
I if  they  could,  but  they  think  it  better  to  go. 

12.628.  But  upon  this  townland  that  you  speak 
I of  there  is  no  room  for  them  ? — Not  upon  this  town- 

land. 

1 12,629.  Is  that  the  case  with  many  other  townlands 

that  you  know  of? — There  are  four  or  five  about  there 
which  are  in  the  same  position,  but  they  are  not  under 
■ the  same  landlord.  The  landlord  has  lots  of  land  that 
I could  be  divided  into  holdings  if  he  only  consented  to 
I give  it  to  them. 

I 12,630.  He  would  not  desire  to  have  subdivision  ? 

I —I  do  not  suppose  he  would. 

I 12,631.  And  I suppose  the  head  of  a family  does 
not  wish  to  subdivide  ? — He  does  not  wish  to  sub- 
divide that  which  he  has,  but  if  the  landlord  gave  him 
10  or  20  acres  of  the  land  that  he  is  farming  in  grass 
at  present,  he  would  be  most  anxious  to  take  it  sooner 
than  allow  the  children  to  emigrate. 

12,632.  He  would  like  to  keep  the  children  with 
him  if  he  could? — Yes,  and  the  children  would  like  to 
I remain  if  they  could  get  the  land  to  live  upon,  but  the 
I fact  is  that  both  parties  see  that  they  could  not 

I remain  unless  there  is  an  enlargement  of  the  farm, 
unless  the  landlord  will  allow  them  to  have  some  more 
laud. 

■ 12,633.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  could  only  be  done  by 
I letting  in  small  holdings  the  land  that  he  has  at 
I present  in  grass?— That  is  all. 

I 12,634.  And  he  should  break  that  up  into  small 
I holdings  in  order  to  do  that?— Yes,  and  he  is  not 
I willing  to  do  that. 

I 12,635.  That  is  the  land  that  he  has  upon  his  own 
I lemesue? — The  land  which  was  tenanted  in  former 
I times. 

I James  Caird. — Is  that  better  land  than 

I e laud  that  is  in  the  hands  of  the  smaller  tenants  ? — 

I f .Sreat  deal  of  it  is  not  so  good,  but  it  would  be 
I now61  °r  tWenty  yeurs  than  that  which  they  have 


I — v’  ^ e?’  ^ wonld  be  better,  being  qnite  fresh ? 

es’  3emS  idle  for  about  thirty-five  years,  while  the 
jjn  , tenant  has  at  present  is  constantly  in 
linlfl  °r  tbe  *ast  fifty  or  sixty  years,  and  got  very 
Terj  g0Q^nre’  l"011  cannot  expect  a crop  from  it  that  is 

areS'  y.ou  Put  !t  into  grass?— The  holdings 

hardlv  «ma  5t  1S  not  easY  to  do  so.  There  is 

un  l,/earithat  1 d°n’t  lay  down  a field  and  break 
«mall  .vJll  but  i“  D10st  cases  the  holdings  are  so 
because  if P6^!e  could  not  lay  any  of  ifc  out  at  all, 

dS  famlLs  7 they  WOuld  not  be  able  t0 

WctefarilV^ninrr^f1  co“stant  f°PPinS  this  land  is 
deteriorating  5 “ m condition  ?— The  land  is 

themselm  t!«en  tlle  v,ery  sma11  farms  seem  to  have  in 
they  cot  P™clPle  of  deterioration? — Yes,  unless 
la  G41  S r 't‘r  ”1"Et  deteriorate. 

"“less  they  tbey  got  increased  in  size? — Yes, 
12  642yAn1a[0Wedt0rest- 

rnore  landtJJjng^Jo01111101  d°  tbat  excePl  they  get 

J°o  matage'vonrTS  ^ualtfet-— Can  you  tell  me  how 
eropt^j^^  3 acres  of  land  ? do  you  keep  it  in 


12.644.  Mr.  Neligan. — Not  in  grass? — No;  in  iVov.  -i,  issj. 

potatoes.  John  jiTce 

12.645.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  put  the  3 acres  amiJamc^ 
in  crop? — Yes,  portion  in  potatoes,  and  a portion  in  Q“Ater. 
turnips  and  some  corn. 

12.646.  Then  you  change  the  cultivation  as  much  as 
you  can  ? — We  have  conacre,  and  only  for  that  we 
could  not  live. 

12.647.  You  bring  in  straw  for  that? — Yes,  and 
potatoes,  and  turnips,  and  so  on. 

12.648.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  the  conacre  ? — 

About  20s.  for  each  acre,  but  tliis  is  land  that  gives 
better  results  than  our  own. 

12.649.  And  can  you  hire  it  at  20s.  an  acre? — Yes. 

12.650.  You  have  to  manure  it  to  grow  a crop? — 

Yes. 

12.651.  Would  you  count  an  acre  of  the  corn  crop 
at  the  price  of  £5  or  £6  ? — Y es. 

12.652.  And  does  that  pay? — Well,  it  does  not 
pay. 

12.653.  But  you  cannot  do  without  it? — We  could 
not. 

12.654.  Because  you  have  so  little  land. 

John  Joyce. — They  fiud  it  necessary. 

12.655.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  would  be  better  able 
to  pay  £1  an  acre  and  grow  oats  ? — Yes. 

12.656.  But  he  cannot  get  the  land? — He  has  no 
chance  of  getting  land  in  that  way. 

12.657.  The  President  (to  James  Qualter). — Your 
wish  is  to  get  more  land  ? — Yes. 

12.658.  To  increase  the  size  of  your  holding  ? — 

12.659.  Mr.  Knipe  (to  John  Joyce). — Is  there  any 
tenant  right  in  your  country  ? — does  one  man  ever  sell 
his  holding  to  another? 

John  Joyce. — There  was  no  power  to  sell  in  my 
recollection  unless  it  comes  within  the  provisious  of  the 
Land  Act — that  is  all  the  power  that  I can  see. 

12.660.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  people  willing  to  meet 
their  engagements? — Yes;  they  are  to  the  best  of 
their  ability. 

12.661.  And  the  landlords  have  met  them  by  giving 
them  reductions  of  rent  ? — A few  landlords;  our  land- 
lord did  so. 

12.662.  Reductions  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — On  the 
judicial  rent. 

12.663.  And  as  far  as  the  tenants  could  they  en- 
deavoured to  pay  their  rents ? — Yes;  all  that  possibly 
could  pay  did  pay  ; of  course  there  are  a few  who  did 
not  pay,  but  if  they  could  they  would. 

12.664.  What  is  that  Suability  to  pay  caused  by  ? — 
is  it  the  low  price  of  produce? — Of  course  it  is  caused 
to  some  extent  by  perhaps  the  death  of  pigs  or  the 
failure  of  a crop.  These  things  occurring  may  leave 
one  man  in  a worse  state  than  another. 

12.665.  Do  you  rear  many  cattle  in  this  district 
that  you  are  speaking  of?  — The  holding  that  this 
man  holds,  for  instance,  could  rear  nothing  but  his 
cow. 

James  Qucdter. — If  the  flood  kept  away,  I could 
rear  a cow,  but  it  does  not. 

John  Joyce. — There  is  in  this  townland  about  80  or 
100  acres  of  this  low-lying  pasture-land  the  tenants 
gave  up  in  the  famine  time.  The  landlord  got  that, 
and  he  sets  it  as  grazing  to  the  tenants  of  this 
townland,  and  they  rear  their  cattle  upon  it,  but 
they  have  to  pay  independently  of  the  land  for  the 
grazing. 

12.666.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  James  Qualter). — You  hold 
under  a judicial  rent? — Yes. 

12.667.  And  you  got  the  same  abatement?— 

Yes. 

12.668.  Sir  James  Caird  (to  John  Joyce). — Do  you 
find  that  the  very  small  farmers  have  very  much  more 
difficulty  than  you  who  are  a considerable  farmer 
amongst  them  ? — Do  you  mean  as  far  as  meeting  our 
demands  is  concerned  ? 

Yes. — I venture  to  say  a farmer  with  20  or  30 
acres,  who  has  capital  enough  to  manage  his  holding, 
and  knows  how  to  do  it,  might  be  in  a position  to 
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grow  a better  crop  with  ordinary  manure  than  the 
tenant  with  a small  bit. 

12.669.  Because  he  is  able  to  rest  bis  land  l es. 

12.670.  That  is  the  great  point  ? — That  is  the  prin- 
cipal point  that  I see,  but  the  small  farmer  has  as  good 
an  opportunity  in  other  respects. 

12.671.  But  that  matter  of  allowing  the  land  to  rest 
is  most  important  ? — Yes. 

12.672.  It  is  the  essence  of  success? — It  is  the 
essence  of  improvement  to  the  tenant  and  to  the  land- 
lord also. 


12.673.  Mr.  Neligan.—l  suppose  the  people  know 
that  they  have  a right  now  under  the  law  to  sell  ?— [ 
suppose  the  men  who  are  under  the  judicial  rents  know 
that  they  have  a right  to  sell?— Yes. 

12.674.  — And  that  has  been  so  since  the  Act  was 
passed  ? — Yes. 

12.675.  Has  it  ever  happened  that  if  a man  got.  dis- 
posed to  sell  to  his  neighbour,  and  his  neighbour  would 
buy — did  it  ever  happen  since  the  Act  was  passed 
that  a sale  was  effected  ? — No. 


John  Dooley , examined. 


12.676.  The  President.— I believe  that  you  hold  a 
large  farm  ? — I do  ; I hold  156  acres  on  one  farm,  and 
176  on  another. 

12.677.  Are  those  Irish  or  statute  acres  ? — They  are 
Irish ; and  I hold  about  50  on  another  farm. 

12.678.  Sir  James  Caird.-H.OYi  many  acres  alto- 
gether ?— 156,  and  176,  and  50,  which  makes  a total 
of  382  acres. 

12.679.  The  President— What  is  your  rent?— 
£545,  I think. 

12.680.  Is  that  a judicial  rent? — No,  I never  went 
into  court.  I did  not  go  in  to  get  a judicial  rent  fixed. 
On  those  two  farms  I had  an  object  in  not  going  in. 

I took  them  lately.  I had  other  lands  that  I gave  up, 
and  I took  these  in  preference. 

12.681.  You  hold  them  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes ; I 
have  a lease  of  the  75-acre  farm. 

12.682.  Is  that  rented  higher  than  the  rest? — It  is. 

I took  the  lease  of  that  in  1874. 

12.683.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  hold  600  statute  acres. 

12.684.  The  President. — Would  you  go  into  court 
with  that  lease  and  have  a judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

12.685.  You  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
treated  the  same  as  any  other? — In  1874  the  rent  was 
too  high.  The  times  were  very  good  then.  Of 
course,  I was  compelled  to  take  the  lease — I was 
actually  compelled.  I was  living  Upon  that  place,  but 
1 have  changed  my  residence  since.  I was.  living  on 
the  place  at  the  time,  and  there,  was  a cousin  of  mine 
living  on  it,  and  it  was  an  adjoining  farm  where  the 
landlord  would  not  recognise  the  tenant ; he  said  he 
would  hold  me  responsible  for  the. whole  rent,  so  I had 
to  take  the  lease,  and  he  pnt  a rise  upon  me. 

12.686.  What  does  your  holding  chiefly  consist  of  ? 
— It  was  for  any  purpose — it  was  a general  farm. 

12.687.  Have  you  ever  had  any  wish  to  buy — to 
become  the  owner  ? — If  I got  it  for  what  I think  it 
would  be  worth  I would  buy. 

12.688.  What  do  you  think  it  would  be  worth? — 
how  many  years  would  you  give? — I would  give 
fifteen  or  sixteen.  I would  give  sixteen  for  it. 

12.689.  Your  landlord  would  not  sell  for  that,  I 
suppose? — No,  he  would  not  sell  for  that. 

12.690.  Buying  at  fifteen  years,  you  know,  of 
course,  would  give  you  a very  large  reduction.  Under 
the  Act  it  would  be  40  per  cent,  reduction  if  you 
bought  at  fifteen  ? — Well,  I think  people  would  require 
that.  The  times  are  changed  for  the  last  ten  years, 
and  we  do  not  know  what  is  going  to  happen. 

12.691.  The  landlord  would  be  a great  loser.  Have 
you  paid  your  rent  for  the  last  year  ? — Indeed  I have, 
but  I paid  it  out  of  my  own  capital — a good  deal  of  it. 

12.692.  Without  any  abatement? — Yes. 

12.693.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  got  no  abatement? — I 
got  one  last  year,  but  not  this  year.  I got  25  per 
cent,  on  those  two  large  farms  I told  you  of,  upon 
one  half-year’s  rent. 

12.694.  The  President. — But  you  got  no  abatement 
this  yeaT  ? — No  abatement  this  year. 

12.695.  You  have  never  had  any  communications 
with  t)ie  landlords  to  see  what  they  would  allow  you  to 
buy  at  ? — I have  not. 

12.696.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  any  person  in  your 
locality  bought  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — Not 
that  I know  of. 

12.697.  Do' you  know  whether  the  people  under- 


stand the  benefits  of  that  Act? — I am  afraid  the 
country  people  do’  not  understand  the  benefits  of  it 
properly. 

12.698.  Have  they  ever  heard  what  the  advantage 
would  be  for  a man  buying  at  nineteen  or  eighteen 
years — what  the  advantage  would  be  to 
Now,  for  instance,  supposing  a man  paying  £50 
a-year  bought  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  his  yearly 
payment  would  be  £40  ; for  nineteen  years’  purchase  it 
would  be  £38;  for  eighteen  years’  purchase  it  would 
be  only  £36  instead  of  £50  ; and  for  seventeen  years’ 
purchase  it  would  be  brought  down  to  £34.  Do  you 
think  that  the  country  people  are  aware  of  the  great 
advantages  to  purchasers  ? — there  are  great  reductions 
in  reut,°and  after  they  purchase  the  land  would  be 
their  own. — I do  not  think  the  country  people  irJ~ 
stand  it. 

12.699.  I fancied  that  was  so,  and  I wished  to  call 
your  attention  to  it  ? — I do  not  think  they  understand 

lf  12,700.  Do  you  wish  to  know  where  you  can  study 
these’ figures.  If  you  do,  I can  give  you  the  reference, 
and  you  can  buy  the  book  for  sixpence  ?— The  people 
do  not  properly  understand  it,  I think;  I would 
be  anxious  to  buy  my  own  land,  because,  in  the 
first  instance,  I think  it  would  make  me  more  indus- 
trious ; I would  then  have  a stake  in  the  country  and 
a stake  in  the  land.  It  would  be  more  to  me  every 
year,  and  it  might  be  a fortune  to  my  children  after 
some  time. 

12,701.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  the  purchase 
of  their  farms  would  have  the  same  effect  upon  all  the 
farmers  in  your  locality?  You  say  it  would  make 
you  more  attentive  and  industrious  if  you  purchase!, 
your  farms  ? — Yes  ; I think  it  should  have. 

■ 12,702.  And  do  you  think  it  would  have  the  same 
effect  upon  all  the  people  of  the  locality  ? — I think  i: 
should,  and  I think  it  would.  It  is  my  belief  that  it 
would.  , . , 

12.703.  And  if  the  people  saw  that  they  got  a 

further  reduction,  you  believe  that  they  would  buy  .- 
I think  they  would.  , .. 

12.704.  Do  you  know  whether  the  landlords  worn 
be  willing  to  sell  or  not?— I know  some  that  would IM 
willing  to  sell,  but  I think  that  the  price  they  ask » 

12.705.  They  would  not  take  what  the  tenants 

would  like  to  give  ? — No.  . 

12.706.  They  want  too  much  ? — Yes.  1 here  i. 

landlord  that  I have  heard  from,  and  he  asked  twe  Jj 
five  years’  purchase  not  a fortnight  ago.  ot  c , 
would  not  give  that.  ■ 

12.707.  You  would  not?— I would  be  most  anxi  • 
to  buy  if  I could  see  my  way  to  do  it. 

12.708.  Mr.  Neligan.— Suppose  a man  conldM 
his  judicial  rent  by  25  or  30  per  cent.,  would  he  na 
doing  well?— Well,  to  run  a risk,  I think  that  woe 

36 12,709.  If  he  could  reduce  his  judicial  rent  j1.^ 
30  per  cent,  he  would  not  be  doing  badly . 
think  so.  I cannot  speak  for  the  country. 

12.710.  Mr.  Knipe.— You  arranged,  you  -ay, 
he  landlord  without  going  into  court?— res. 

12.711.  What  per  cent,  did  you  get  on . ^8 


per  cent, 
rent ; that  v 


T got  25  per  cent,  on  one  JfS* 
s the  only  reduction  I got.  I 
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a lease  in  which  thirteen  years  ago  there  was  a rise 
pat  upon  me.  I have  to  pay  that  still. 

12.712.  You  were  compelled  to  take  that  lease  at 
the  time?— I was  compelled. 

12.713.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  get  out  of  that 
I now  ?— I would  give  any  one  a bargain  of  it  now.  I 
I built  a lot  of  houses  and  improved  it  in  every  way. 

12.714.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  all  done  at 
your  own  expense? — Yes;  every  shilling  of  it, 

J 12,715.  If  you  gave  up  the  farm,  would  you  get  any 
payment  for  that? — Yes. 

12.716.  Could  you  sell  it?— I would  give  it  to  any 
one  who  would  give  me  anything  for  my  trouble. 

12.717.  Has  there  been  any  combination' in  this 
part  of  the  country  at  all,  as  against  the  payment  of 
rent?— Not  that  I know  of. 

12.718.  Yon  have  been  a large  holder  of  land  and 
I employed  a good  deal  of  labour? — I did;  for  the  last 
I summer  I had  an  average  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  men, 

I think. 

12.719.  Have  you  been  long  a holder  of  a consider- 
able extent  of  land? — have  yon  been  twenty  years? — 
Indeed  I have.  I think  my  father  before  me  held  more 
than  I hold  at  the  present  time. 

12.720.  And  you  have  employed  labourers,  and  do 
so  now?— He  was  always  an  employer  of  labour. 

12.721.  Have  the  wages  risen  since  then  ? — Not 
much. 

12.722.  Has  the  condition  of  the  labourer  im- 
proved?— He  won’t  do  as  much  for  his  hire  now  as  he 
did  then. 

12.723.  That,  of  course,  may  be  worse  for  you,  but 
I am  asking  you  about  the  condition  of  the  labourer  ? 
—I  suppose  it  could  not  be  worse  for  the  labourer. 

12.724.  What  wages  did  he  get  twenty  years  ago  ? 
—He  got,  I think,  about  Is.  a day.  The  labourers 
in  the  former  times,  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  ago,  used 
to  be  supported  in  the  house.  That  was  the  principle 
that  my  father  went  on.  He  always  supported  them 
in  the  house. 

I 12,725.  And  paid  them  a money  wage  and  gave 
I them  their  food? — Yes;  8d.  a day. 

I 12,726.  And  gave  them  their  food? — Yes. 

I 12,727.  Is  that  the  way  now ? — No;  it  is  changed 
I now.  I got  four  or  five  the  other  day. 

| 12,728.  What  do  you  give  them  ? — lOd.  a day,  and 

II  give  them  their  support. 

12,729.  So  that  they  are  2d.  in  the  day  better  now? 
—Y es ; but  they  are  choice  men. 


12.730.  Those  who  are  not  in  the  house,  what  do 
you  give  them  ? — Is.  3d.  a day. 

12.731.  To  the  men  who  used  to  get  8d.  a day  in 
the  house  and  their  food? — Yes;  I now  give  them 
Is.  3d.  a day  without  being  fed. 

12.732.  So  that  the  men  are  not  better  off? — I 
think  they  are  somewhat  about  equal;  but  I think 
the  expenses  of  the  men  are  more  to  themselves  than 
formerly. 

12.733.  There  is  no  scarcity  of  labour  in  this 
quarter  that  you  know  of? — Not  in  my  quarter. 

12.734.  There  is  plenty  of  labour? — There  is  plenty 
of  labour  iu  my  quarter. 

12.735.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  local  boards,  or  the  proposal  that  the 
Government  made  about  the  security  for  the  loan,  that 
it  might  be  strengthened  by  their  giving  their  security? 
— I do  not  understand  that;  I never  read  about  it,  nor 
took  an  interest  in  it. 

12.736.  Are  you  not  a member  of  any  of  these 
boards  yourself? — I am  not  a guardian.  I was  often 
asked  to  go  in,  but  I never  consented. 

12.737.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  that  the 
Boards  of  Guardians  would  like  to  guarantee  each 
man’s  purchase  out  of  the  poor-rates  ? — I do  not 
think  they  would. 

12.738.  Would  you  as  a ratepayer  like  to  see  it 
done? — No;  I think  it  would  be  against  my  own 
interests.  However,  I would  like  to  go  with  the 
country,  and  to  do  what  it  would  wish. 

12.739.  The  only  good  would  be  to  combine  the 
whole  thiug  so  as  to  prevent  a strike. — That  would  be 
a very  good  thing. 

12.740.  That  is  the  only  object  of  it? — Yes. 

12.741.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  your  district,  do  you  think 
that  labour  costs  more  now  than  it  did  formerly,  say 
teu  years  ago  ? — The  labourer  would  then  do  half  as 
much  more  work  than  he  would  now. 

12.742.  He  would  work  harder? — Yes. 

12.743.  And  wages  are  higher? — Not  a great 
deal.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  difference.  Some- 
times they  are  higher,  and  sometimes  they  are 
equal. 

12.744.  You  do  not  think  that  labour  costs  more 
now  ? — I do  not  think  that  wages  are  higher  now  than 
they  were  ten  years  ago. 

12.745.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  principal  thing  that  you 
want  is  to  be  able  to  go  into  court  with  the  lease  that 
you  have,  and  get  a fair  rent. fixed? — Yes. 


Nov.  4,  1S8U. 
John  Dooley. 


John  'Boyd,  of  Castletown,  Ballina,  examined. 


12,746.  The  President. — I believe  that  you  are  a 
Med  proprietor  in  this  county?— No,  my  lord,  not 
™s  comty,  but  in  the  county  Sligo. 

— Y ’J47'  And  you  are  also> 1 be,ieve’  a tenant  farmer  ? 

19-la  rr  tbe  coau*y  Sligo? — In  the  same  county, 
la  ml?  v ^ave  y°u  bad  a fair  rent  fixed  upon  your 
" 0t  aPon  lbe  wb°le  of  it,  but  on  a very  con- 
auerable  portion. 

people?— bes‘des  that’  you  bire  land  from  otber 
l-j’-rl’  }"ou  are  botb  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes. 
-.On,, , ; Is  the  land  you  hold  under  a judicial  reut? 
ie  . ' that  I hold  is  under  a judicial  r * TirI-  — 
«rtain  LPtaSSTd } arranSed  with  the  lanuiora  at  a 
"Pon  it  nS  h'  r ‘aS  ue!ei'.b.eeu  completed,  but  I look 


ihP  i 1 1 J ll0ia  1S  under  a judicial  rent.  Whei 

wrtat  1 i!asst,d arranged  with  the  landlord  at  ; 
non  h 1'-  ,!t  llas  “ever  been  comj:' 

^12  b!ndm£  as  a indicia!  rent. 

tenantry?  y°Ur  tena“ts  uuder  Judicial  rents?— My 

hot  nlti'no  number  of  them  went  into  court, 

1 perhaps  oue.haif  of  them-  m not 

from  'veai'  tn  d th7  hoIcl  from  year  to  year?— Yes  ; 

12  756  e - 7 tbe  same  as  formerly.  • 

Ways’  of  ,at.  y;ou  liave  a fair  experience  both 
judiiial  rents  rents'  y°u  *bink  that  the 

<o  Pny  as  nr,-  Xe<  two  or  tbree  years  ago  are  difficult 
,li‘t  they  “t  present  ?— Wei],  my  lord,  1 

he  paid  this  year,  because,  although 


prices  are  not  very  good,  still  the  produce  is  very  j0hn  Boyd, 
much  better  than  the  average.  But  the  difficulty, 

I think,  that  they  experience  is  that  there  are  old  debts 
due  to  the  merchants,  and,  in  many  instances,  there 
are  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  landlord,  and  this  iu 
my  estimation  has  created  some  difficulty  at  present 
by  the  pressure  just  now  of  these  old  responsibilities 
that  they  arc  not  rid  of. 

12.757.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  farmer  was  not  iu 
debt  he  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  this  year  ? — I think 
so ; I thiuk  he  ought. 

12.758.  Have  there  been  abatements,  given  in  your 
part  of  the  country? — Not  universally.  I know  a 
good  many  of  the  landlords,  and  they  consider  that 
they  would  hold  by  the  judicial  rents,  as  they  consider 
that  they  should  have  something  final,  and  they  have 
looked  at  it  in  that  way  ; but  I am  inclined  to  think 
from  what  I have  seen  in  the  newspaper  reports  that 
abatements  will  be  the  rule. 

12.759.  And  if  abatements  are  made  the  tenants 
will  do  their  best  to  pay  ? — I believe  so,  my  lord ; I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  universal  conspiracy 
this  year  against  the  payment  of  rent. 

12.760.  You  think  not? — That  is  ray  impression. 

12.761.  Then  the  Land  League  cannot  succeed  in 
stopping  the  payment? — No,  not  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, and  I am  well  acquainted  with  avery  considerable 
portion  of  Mayo  and  Sligo. 
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Nor.  4,  1886. 
John  Boyd. 


12  762.  And  in  that  part  of  the  country  they  are 
less  powerful  than  they  were  two  or  three  years  ago  ? 
—Much  less;  I believe  that  the  tenant  farmers  are 
not  as  much  inclined  to  hearken  to  their  counsels  as 
they  were  on  former  occasions.  I think  a little  bit  of 
prosperity  that  I spoke  in  the  shape  of  increased  produce 
and  good  seasons  has  had  a good  deal  to  say  to  the 
quieting  effect.  , . 

12.763.  There  seems  to  be  a good  feeling  on  the 
whole  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  in  your 
part  of  the  country?— We  have  never  had  much 
extreme  dealing  in  that  way  in  our  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood, but  perhaps  I should 'hardly  say  there  is  a 
•rood  feeling.  The  people,  I believe,  are  anxious  to 
pay  as  far  as  they  fairly  can  do  so,  and,  of  course,  at 
the  same  time  anxious  to  get  the  easiest  terms  that 
they  can. 

12.764.  Does  tenant  right  exist  to  any  great  extent 
in  your  part  of  the  country?  Have  there  been  many 
sales  ?— Yes;  I think  I should  say  that  the  tenant 
right  would  be  from  eight  to  twelve  years’  purchase. 

12.765.  Has  it  always  been  the  custom  of  the 
country,  or  is  it  only  since  the  Land  Act — the  sale  of 
tenant  right  in  Sligo  ?— It  has  been  nearly  always  the 
custom,  as  far  as  my  memory  goes  back,  to  allow  the 
tenant  to  dispose  of  his  interest  on  the  best  terms  that 
he  could.  Sometimes  the  good  of  it  was  nullified, 
because  I have  known  cases  of  increased  rent  being 
put  on.  But  that  was  exceptional. 

12.766.  And  that  is  impossible  now? — It  is  impos- 
sible now.  , _ , , . t 

12.767.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  ot 
1885,  have  there  been  any  offers  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  buy  from  you  ?— No ; I am  not  in  favourable 
circumstances  to  sell,  and  there  has  been  no  offer  made. 

I pay  a very  high  head  rent  myself.  I might  tell  you 
about  a property  offered  for  sale  in  my  neighbourhood, 
and  it  was  arranged  that  the  tenant  should  buy  at 
eighteen  and  a half  years’  purchase  for  the  good 
portion  of  the  soil,  and  sixteen  and  a half  for  the 
inferior  portion  of  the  estate.  However,  they  were 
quite  agreeable  to  do  this,  but  the  matter  fell  through, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  trustees  of  the  estate 
objected  to  it.  But  those  were  the  terms  arranged  for. 

12.768.  The  trustees  of  the  landlord  did  not  think 
them  sufficient  ?— It  was  the  heir  of  the  estate  who 
sold  it,  but  the  trustees  under  the  father’s  will  had  a 
large  sum  as  a charge  against  the  estate. 

12,760.  In  fact,  they  were  mortgagees? — Until  they 
were  satisfied  they  would  not  allow  the  sale  to  take  place. 

12,770.  The  landlord  was  willing  to  sell,  but  the 
mortgagees  prevented  it? — Yes. 


12.778.  Compulsory  purchase  of  the  head  landlord? 
— I think  so. 

12.779.  The  head  rents,  I suppose,  are  well  secured, 
and  are  still  more  valuable  than  the  others,  almost  a; 
valuable,  in  fact,  as  money  invested  in  the  funds  ?- 
There  is  good  security.  I know  instances  where  it 
turned  out  not  to  be  so  good,  but  I should  say  as  a 
rule  it  is  good. 

12.780.  Then  of  course  prices  should  be  pretty  high! 
— I think  so. 

12.781.  You  think  that  the  compulsory  purchase  oi 
head  rents  at  a fair  price  would  be  a way  out  of  the 
difficulty  ? — I see  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 

12.782.  If  it  was  not  for  that,  I suppose  you  ami 
the  other  landlords  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a fair 
price  ? — Individually  I would  be  most  anxious  to  sell, 

12,788.  How  much  do  you  consider  would  be  a fait 
price? — My  property  is  very  fairly  circumstanced;  the 
soil  is  very  good,  and  the  country  well  opened  up,  It 
is  quite  close  to  a railway  and  steamboat  communi- 
cation, and  all  that ; and,  having  regard  to  all  these 
things,  I think  that  twenty  years’  purchase  would  be  a 
fair  price. 

12.784.  Is  that  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the 
judicial  rents?— All  over,  for  this  reason,  that  I look 
upon  the  yearly  tenants  as  beiug  as  fairly  circumstanced 
as  those  having  judicial  rents  fixed ; in  fact,  they  pay 
their  rents  better  than  those  under  the  judicial  rents. 

12.785.  I suppose  you  think  the  best  part  of  the 
estate  might  be  bought,  and  the  worst  left  upon 
your  hands  ? — Yes;  I would  wish  to  sell  all  togeth 

I would  wish  to  get  finally  disposed  of  it. 

12.786.  And  in  that  way,  having  regard  to  the 
danger  of  the  worst  land  being  left  upon  your  h 
you  might  look  favourably  upon  compulsory  purchase! 
— I do ; I think  that  is  the  only  settlement  of  the  question 
The  Government  began  with  interference  with  the  rent, 
with  interference  with  the  marketable  value  of  the 
article,  and  I think  the  end  of  it  will  be,  the  article  that 
they  interfered  with  they  must  take  over  to  themselves. 

12.787.  And  would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  to  be  settled  by  the  Purchase 
Commissioners?— Well,  I don’t  want  to  part  with  ray 
tenantry,  not  knowing  what  I would  receive,  and  at 
the  same  time,  not  knowing  what  I would  have  to  give 
for  the  head  rent,  I would  like  to  have  some  informationo: 
what  I would  have  to  give  as  well  as  what  I would  receive. 

12.788.  You  think  it  would  be  dangerous  to  leave 
it  for  any  one  to  settle  for  you  ? you,  would  not  trust 
them  to  that  extent?— I think  as  an  individual, althougt 
— I have  never,  had  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  my  raj 
lias  never  been  in  danger,  or  anything  of  that  kind, - 
think  as  an  individual  that  in  order  to  get  rid 


• • - were  the  family  trustees;  I something,  and  I am  inclined  to  think  that  i worn 


portions"? — I think  they  were  the  family  1 
think  on  the  whole  it  was  a favourably  circumstanced 
estate  for  sale. 

12.772.  And  the  trustees  had  the  power  to  stop  it . 

— They  had  the  power  apparently  to  stop  it. 

12.773.  I suppose  the  landlord  would  have  been  at 
a loss  selling  at  that  price — he  would  have  suffered 
loss  of  income  ? — Most  assuredly  he  would  have  been. 

1 believe  there  were  very  large  charges  upon  the 
estate,  but  of  course  he  would  have  been  a loser. 

He  would  not  know  where  to  invest  his  money.  The 
average  of  sixteen  and  a half  and  eighteen  and  a half 
years  would  be  seventeen  and  a half  years’  purchase, 
and  that  would  not  give  him  the  income  which  he 
enjoyed  previously'. 

12.774.  What  was  the  object  in  selling,  do  you 

know? — I think  it  was  to  get  rid  of  the  liabilities.  ....  . 

12.775.  You  have  stated  in  your  own  case  you  one-fifth  deposit  he  may  be  m for  it?-1 

would  find  it  difficult  to  sell,  because  of  the  circutn-  the  State  to  that  extent  as  yon  m it  p y 
stance  of  there  being  a head  rent  on  the  estate  ?— Yes.  do  not  know  whether  that  is  the  effect  oi 

12.776.  And  the  tenants  would  not  buy  with  this  12,793.  He,  the  landlord  was  mere? 

charo-e  upon  it?— No ; I think,  on  an  estate  situated  thought  the  whole  difficulty  of  the  lanaio 

as'  mine  is,  there  should  be  an  arrangement  for  dealing  having  his  money  retained.  t mi‘. 

with  head  rents  before  it  would  go  into  the  market.  12  704.  No,  for  any  defanlt  t t th^  ^ 

12.777.  Dealing  with  it.  in  what  way?— In  buying  would  be  deducted  from  d;— Ithin 

out  the  head  landlord.  able  from  the  landlord  s point  of  view. 


object  to  leave  it  to  their  decision. 

12.789.  Mr.  Neligan.— As  I understand  JOV- 

would  be  on  the  principle  that  the  Government  w i 
once  interfered  with  property  should  take  it  into 
own  hands  ? — Yes.  ..<* 

12.790.  When  they  retain  one-fifth  of  your  PurP'  (( 
money  in  order  to  guarantee  the  purchaser’s  Punc  “ 
what  would  you  say  ? — I cannot  propose  any 

for  that,  for  that  safeguard  to  the  taxpayer. 

12.791.  Sir  James  Caircl- You  think  it  is  a 

able  safeguard  ?— I cannot  propose  any  better  re 
because  it  is  a safeguard  for  the  advance, 
think  it  is  a very  great  hardship  if  3 per 
returned  for  one-fifth  of  the  money.  nAi-al  di;- 

12,702.  Mr.  Neligan,— Suppose  there .u ib jenen. 
inclination  to  pay,  and  the  tenant 
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12.795.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  not  perhaps  from  the 
State’s  point  of  view. 

12.796.  Mr.  Neligan. — I want  to  know  what  it  is 
from  the  landlord’s  point  of  view? — I think  in  fairness 
from  any  one’s  point  of  view  that  it  is  unreasonable. 

12.797.  Sir  James  Caird. — I thought  you  said  it 
should  be  reasonable  for  the  State  to  have  security  for 
the  purchase-money? — Yes;  I was  not  aware  that  the 
landlord  would  be  held  accountable  for  any  payments 
not  made  by  the  tenant. 

Why,  that  is  the  sole  object  of  it.  — With 
that  explanation  I must  say  that  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair. 

12.798.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  tenant  has  only  to  hold 
his  land,  and  he  makes  the  landlord  pay  it? — It  might 
be  very  easily  done. 

12.799.  If  such  a temptation  was  held  ont  to  them 
it  would  be  very  hard  for  them  to  resist  it  ? — Yes. 

12.800.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  on  the  other  hand  it 
was  left  to  the  State,  the  State  would  lose  by  it. 

12.801.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  would  not  be  the  same 
temptation.  I wanted  to  know  when  you  gave  me  your 
reason  just  now  whether  you  were  aware  of  the  meaning 
of  the  guarantee  deposit  ? — I was  not  aware. 

12.802.  Mr.  Knife. — Every  instalment,  of  course, 
that  a tenant  paid  would  make  it  safer? — Of  course 
he  goes  on  creating  an  interest  in  his  holding,  which, 
if  he  has  any  common  sense,  he  would  not  wish  to 

12.803.  Sir  James  Caird. — So  long  as  he  paid 
sufficient  to  make  it  unnecessary  to  hold  it  any  longer, 
the  one-fourth  is  handed  over  to  the  landlord  ? — Yes  • 
but  that  is  a considerable  time. 

12.804.  He  gets  3&  in  the  meantime? — Yes. 

12.805.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  it  from  the  land- 
lords' and  tenants’  point  of  view  both,  you  believe  there 
is  nothing  for  it  but  compulsory  sale  of  the  land? — 
That  is  my  belief. 

12.806.  Am  I to  understand  that  where  the  majority 
of  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  buy,  that  you  would 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  landlord  to  sell?— Yes. 

12.807.  .And  where  the  landlord  was  willing  and  the 
tenants  unwilling  to  buy,  you  would  establish  a court 
to  deal  with  these  tenants? — I would  make  it  com- 
pulsory on  them  to  buy  also. 

12.808.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  Land  Court 
might  be  used  as  a court  to  interfere  between  landlord 
mid  tenant  for  that  purpose  ?— Which  Land  Court  do 
you  refer  to  ? 

12.809.  The  Land  Commission  Court. — The  present 
nano  Commission  ? 

lo’s!?'  ^es-~Do  y°u  mean  to  fix  the  price? 

Vs- — Well,  from  my  experience,  although 

•<S!5S:  1 th0”sl“ that  thcJ' w,re  juIises 

talli1?'  ton  would  not  object  to  leave  the  price 
" ■7','"11  1 S“y  that,  while  it  was  os  0 Ioodlord 
,“at  1 “et  tliem,  I am  inclined  to  think  tb 


to  think  that  they  would 


of  settling  the  value  of  the  estates. 


in  their  hands  J W0"ld  you  1,eave  yonrself  pretty  close  to  the  Atlantic  near  Inishcrone. 

<md wonlH  o!l  f-,  * , they  hflve  atnPle  experience  12,826.  You  were  rather  celeb™  fori 

jmwouW  act  fairly  as  between  landlord  and  tenant? 

than  "rntiL,866  7 ’>at  better  men  ^at  you  could  have 
12 li  < ““  tlat  class  to  ascertain  the  values, 
it  Droilncn  1 tbat  7ere  can'ied  0l,t>  what  effect  would 
their  farms  ? 'ft  Feople  who  b(=came  owners  of 
moreindriKh-m^  d they  beconie  better  subjects  and 
1 Ste^0a  th,ink  b^e  would. 

of  law  nnrl  „ 70t  ,s  makes  a man  a greater  lover 
country  °frdfir  than  his  having  a stake  in  the 

'CtLu™  C.°UrSe  if  they  had  a rent  reduction  on 
satisfactory  tn  t?  ren^,lit  would  be  more  beneficial  and 
12  gi-  ^ , 0 tnem  still.  * 

and  culUvntp'if:  Pf°*5a¥y  bc  would  employ  more  labour 
-I  do  not  knon-farmil)et,ter  tIian  be  does  at  present  ? 
about  to  mikp  J Wy  or,(.’  whether  the  remark  I am 
ornoti  but  me  ,mas  W)thin  the  scope  of  this  inquiry 

|Pe"t  money  by^th'efoh  ^ ^ WOuId  be  very  wel1' 

'amiersofthm  L . (j,over'mient  to  teach  the  small 
country  how  to  farm  their  laud.  This, 


I may  point  out,  is  a most  important  thing ; the  country 
would  prosper  if  it  were  done.  While  you  have  only 
one  industry,  and  when  that  industry  is  wielded  by 
people  of  greater  efficiency  and  greater  knowledge  of 
that  industry,  I think  any  man  of  common  sense  know- 
ing the  capacities  of  the  ordinary  country  people  will 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  state  of  affairs  would 
be  greatly  altered.  The  people  are  being  educated 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  national  schools,  and 
a knowledge  of  farming  ought  to  be  imparted,  and  there 
ought  to  be  proper  ideas  amongst  the  small  tenantry,  so 
that  by  higher  cultivation,  the  same  as  is  carried  on  in 
Belgium  on  small  farms,  they  can  reap  the  advantages  of 
their  industry,  and  I think  it  would  be  the  best  way  of 
spending  public  money  that  I know  of. 

12.816.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  you  have  had  au 
opportunity  of  observing  how  it  is  carried  on  in 
Belgium  yourself  ? — I have. 

12.817.  And  you  speak  from  your  own  knowledge  ? 
— I do. 

12.818.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  cultivate  a large  quantity 
of  land  yourself  ?— I do.  I farm  1000  statute  acres  of 
land ; I till  about  100  acres. 

12.819.  And  you  carry  on  a high  system  of  cultiva- 
tion ? — I do. 

12.820.  You  employ  a great  deal  of  machinery? — 
On  my  own  farm — and  this  may  be  an  argument  for 
peasant  proprietorship— I have  brought  thiugs  to  a 
high  state  of  cultivation  ; but  on  the  lands  that  1 hold 
from  landlords  I cannot  see  my  way  to  go  in  for  con- 
suming oil-cake  and  food  of  one  sort  and  another  that 
I do  upon  my  own  land,  but  I farm  high,  as  a rule. 

12.821.  Have  you  fouud  that  farming  has  paid  for 
the  last  two  years  ? have  you  found  it  profitable  ? — My 
experience  is  that  in  1879  we  had  a most  disastrous 
year.  It  was  a sunless  year,  and  the  earth  did  not 
bring  forth  its  frnits.  Every  one — all  classes  of 
agriculturists,  high  and  low,  were  affected  that  year. 
In  1880  matters  began  to  improve,  and  then  we  got 
the  greatest  boon  that  this  country  has  had  for  a long 
time,  the  champion  potato.  Since  then  the  small 
farmer  has  been  pretty  well  off ; and  this  satisfactory 
state  of  things  amongst  them  is  mainly  attributable  ti> 
this  champion  potato.  1882  was  a very  favourable 
year  for  stock  farming ; and  for  the  last  few  years, 
until  this  year,  we  had  an  unprofitable  time.  This 
year  we  got  fairly  well  off  with  stock. 

12.822.  You  attribute  that  to  the  low  prices  that 
you  paid  in  the  spring  of  the  year  ?— Yes;  owing  to  the 
comparatively  high  prices  now,  and  the  low  prices  then. 

12.823.  Is  it  your  experience  that  cattle  arc  much 
higher  than  last  year  ? — Store  cattle  are  getting  up  ; 
and  beef  is  much  lower,  although  the  store  cattle  are 
getting  dearer. 

12.824.  Your  district  of  country  is  peaceable  and 
quiet? — It  is  now.  We  had  some  rather  bad  con- 
spiracies there  at  one  particular  time. 

12.825.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  your  district? — I 
live  in  the  county  of  Sligo,  about  six  miles  from  Ballina. 

' etty  close  to  the  Atlantic  near  Inishcrone. 

12.826.  You  were  rather  celebrated  there  at  one 
time?— Yes;  on  every  side  of  us  we  had  rather  bad 
work  going  on  at  one  time. 

12.827.  Has  all  that  disappeared  now? — I believe 
it  has.  I have  better  reasons  for  knowing  these  things 
than  many  people  of  my  class. 

12.828.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  rents  fairly  well  paid 
this  year? — Yes,  up  to  the  present;  but  this  is  the 
month  that  the  greater  part  of  them  will  be  paid. 

12.829.  Mr.  Neligan. — Ought  to  be  paid  ? — The 
disposition  seems  to  be  good,  and  I do  not  anticipate 
much  difficulty  from  my  tenantry. 

12.830.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference  to  the  importer 
tion  of  foreign  cattle,  does  that  affect,  your  prices  con- 
siderably?— Very  much. 

12.831.  And  I suppose  it  is  in  consequence  of  the 
number  of  cattle ' coming  in  from  America  that  the 
prices  are  so  low  at  present? — Yes;  it  is  the  number 
coming  from  America  and  from  other  sources.  In  my 
opinion  it  is  owing  to  the  foreign  competition  that  our 

3D 
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prices  are  so  low,  and  yet  it  is  accounted  for  m 
another  way —that  the  English  artisans  and  opera- 
tives are  not  able  to  buy  as  much  meat  as  in  former 
times.  . 

12.832.  If  the  supply  keeps  up,  do  you  expect  the 
price  will  keep  up?— I have  looked  into  this  question 
to  some  extent,  as  my  livelihood  depends  upon  it.  I do 
not  think  you  would  have  American  competition  so 
,rrcat  as  it  is  at  present  if  it  was  ever  anticipated  by 
Americans  that  the  price  would  become  so  very  low. 
They  never  expected  it  to  be  so  low  as  it  is,  and  of 
course  they  made  their  arrangements  to  a certain 
extent,  and  these  arrangements  having  been  made,  they 
are  still  continuing. 

12.833.  Mr.  Neligan  — The  importation  would  not 
have  been  so  great  ? — I think  not. 

12.834.  Sir  James  Caird.—  The  importations  m 
1885  are  enormously  fallen  off  compared  with  1884 
and  1883?— Yes;  as  to  the  dead  meat  importation, 
bacon  and  hams  have  increased,  but  beef  remains  very 
much  the  same. 

12.835.  I see  butter  remains  about  the  same  ? — 1 es. 

12.836.  Cheese  has  diminished? — As  a matter  of 
fact,  the  importations  of  food  from  foreign  parts  into 
England  has  decreased. 

12  837.  You  find  that  the  amount  is  diminished  ?— 
Yes. 

12.838.  And  I suppose,  just  from  the  reason  that 
you  correctly  described  with  the  importation  of  cattle, 
does  not  pay,  and  they  would  not  continue  it  to  the 
same  extent?— I have  had  that  information  from  what 
I believe  to  be  a trustworthy  source. 

12.839.  Will  you  tell  us  what  is  the  state  of  the 

labourers  in  your  part  of  the  country  as  compared 
with  ten  or  twenty  years  ago ; is  their  condition 
better  or  worse?— The  state  of  the  labourers  you 
mean  ? . 

12.840.  Yes,  as  regards  their  wages  and  their  status 
altogether;  are  they  better  employed,  for  instance ?— 
Their  condition  is  improved;  they  are  better  fed  and 
better  clothed,  and  they  have  some  of  the  comforts  of 
civilization,  much  more  than  twenty  years  ago  at  all 
events ; but  still  the  cottier  and  the  labourer  of  the 
West  of  Ireland,  unless  he  is  employed  by  some  respec- 
table employer,  has  a very  hard  life;  it. is  a very  poor 
life  still. 

12.841.  Do  you  know  personally  that  part  of  the 

Martin  Lap#*,  and  Thomas  Gallagher, 

n 12,850.  The  President , — You  both  come  from  the 
same  part  of  the  country  ? — Martin Larin. — Yes;  from 
Kiltimagh  in  the  county  Mayo. 

12.851.  Do  you  hold  under  judicial  rents? — No;  I 
hold  under  a lease  that  was  made  to  my  father— to  my 
predecessor  in  title. 

12.852.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — About  10 
acres  of  land. 

12.853.  What  rent  do  you  pay  for  it  ? — £15,  10s.  6d. 

12.854.  Is  it  very  good  land? — It  is  very  bad. 

12.855.  Irish  or  statute  acres'? — Irish. 

12.856.  Do  you  think  that  the  rent  is  high?— Cer- 
tainly I think  it  is  high. 

' 12,857.  Is  it  higher  than  the  judicial  rents  near 
y0U? — I think  it  would  be  about  30  per  cent,  or  so 
higher  than  the  judicial  rents — or  perhaps  more. 

12.858.  If  you  went  into  court  it  would  be  reduced  ? 
— Yes;  by  all  means.  The  Government  value  is 
£8,  15s. 

12.859.  You  would  like  to  go  into  court  and  have 
a judicial  rent  fixed? — Yes. 

12.860.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not, 
just  like  any  one  else  ? — No  reason  except  that  there  is 
a lease ; except  for  that  I do  not  see  any  reason. 

12.861.  (To  Thomas  Gallagher)  Do  you  hold  under 
a lease  also? — Yes. 

12.862.  And  you  have  the  same  thing  to  say — you 
would  like  to  go  into  the  court  ? — Certainly. 

12.863.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  the  leaseholders 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  as  well 


country  called  the  congested  districts  in  the  West  of 
Ireland? — I do  not  know  of  the  very  congested  ones 
except  from  hearsay,  but  I know  districts  where  in  my 
estimate  the  holdings  are  too  small  to  afford  a living 
to  those  who  have  them. 

12.842.  Then  do  you  think  that  the  Government 
would  have  sufficient  security  if  they  advanced  the 
money  for  the  purpose  of  buying  up  those  places  which 
you  say  are  too  small  to  afford  a livelihood  to  the 
people  who  have  them  ? — If  it  were  found  impossible 
to  enlarge  these  holdings,  unless  other  industrial  occu- 
pations are  developed  in  the  country  for  the  people,  I 
don’t  think  it  would  be  possible  for  them  to  keep  on. 

12.843.  You  don’t  think  that  the  land  could  give 
them  sufficient  sustenance? — Yes ; if  the  extra  mem- 
bers of  the  household  were  employed  in  some  way  it 
could  be  done,  but  not  otherwise. 

12.844.  Do  they  migrate  or  emigrate  ? — From 
Mayo  and  Sligo  great  numbers  go  as  labourers  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

12.845.  That  is,  of  course,  for  a portion  of  the  year? 
—Yes ; but  they  do  not  go  from  my  immediate 
neighbourhood.  Emigration  is  the  only  outlet  now, 
and  iu  many  instances  it  is  not  a good  one,  for 
all  the  strong  and  healthy  people  have  to  go,  and 
the  poor  and  old  and  decrepid  are  left  behind. 

12.846.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  have 
assisted  emigration  in  these  districts  by  the  Govern- 
ment ? — I do  really  think  where  these  holdings  are  so 
small  and  unfertile,  and  in  the  absence  of  other 
occupations  for  the  people,  they  should  get  an  oppor- 
tunity of  settling  somewhere  else. 

12  847.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  spoke  about  the  cham- 
pion ’ potatoes ; is  it  your  experience  that  the  seed 
is  getting  worn  out  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  wants 
to  be  renewed? — It  is  not  worn  out  yet. 

12.848.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — It  was  only  introduced 
here  in  1881  or  1882?— It  was  in  1879,  but  I think 
through  the  Government  aid  to  the  unions  it  was  intro- 
duced in  1880  and  1881. 

12.849.  It  is  quite  new  ? It  is  seven  years  since  it 
came.  I think  it  would  be  well  if  an  arrangement 
could  be  made  to  have  it  renewed.  I am  quite  sure 
that  the  constitution  of  it  will  be  worn  away  some  day, 
not  too  far  distant,  and  I think  it  would  be  well  to 
supplant  it  by  something  equally  useful  before  that  day 


of  Kiltimagh,  Co.  Mayo,  examined, 
as  any  one  else? — I think  they  should  go  iu;  because 
I know  parties  near  me  who  got  their  rent  fixed,  an 
they  are  now  at  a great  deal  less  than  the  rent  to  pay. 

12.864.  How  long  is  it  since  your  lease  was  made. 

— It  is  dated  in  1863.  . , 

12.865.  Have  you  had  any  abatements  during  ™ 
past  year  ? — I never  had  any  abatement. 

12.866.  Neither  of  you? — No.  , 

12.867.  I suppose  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay  111 

rent? — Very.  ., 

12.868.  Have  you  paid  it?— Well,  we  have  paid  iq 
to  this,  but  our  means  are  running  down.  "e 
nearly  drained  out.  We  had  capital  some  years  age, 
and  uow  the  capital  is  nearly  drained  away. 

12.869.  Is  there  any  combination  against  tne  p. 

meat  of  rent  in  your  part? — No  combination 
know  of ; there  is  only  an  inability  to  pay.  , 

12.870.  No  conspiracy? — No  conspiracy  t 

know  of.  . . T know 

12.871.  No  intimidation?— Nor  intimidation. 

that  many  of  my  neighbours  have  since  18v9 ® _a5 
the  banks  and  got  loans,  for  which  they  had  to  i i 
high  as  30  per  cent.  TI  „ arf 

12.872.  Sir  James  Caird— What  ^nks^-IJ^  (0 

*“  the 


They  had 
y to  pay 1 


called  banks,  but  they  are  loan  offices, 
give  as  high  as  30  per  cent,  for  the  money  r 
landlord ; and,  now  they  cannot  get  it,  be  ^ 
cannot  get  any  one  to  bail  them.  I know  .„„rflt 
they  have  only  one  cow  now,  and  when  J 
pay  they  are  served  with  an  ejectment  proce 
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12.873.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Are  all  your  neighbours 
holding  under  lease? — Yes. 

12.874.  The  whole  of  them  ? — Yes,  my  co-lessees 
have  their  means  exhausted. 

12.875.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  your  co-lease- 
holders— are  you  jointly  responsible? — No,  they  are 
separate  leases. 

12.876.  The  President. — Of  course  what  you  really 
want  is  a reduction  of  rent,  and  you  say  you  would 
get  that  if  you  went  into  court.  Have  you  thought 
of  the  question  of  purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act?  Would  yon  like  to  be  the  owner  of  your 
land  ? — Yes,  by  all  means,  but  not  at  the  present 
rent. 

12.877.  But  if  you  got  it  reduced  by  the  court,  you 
conld  get  it  then  reduced  a little  more  by  the  arrange- 
ment to  purchase? — I would  like  to  buy  if  I could  get 
it  reduced  to  what  would  be  a fair  rent. 

12.878.  Of  course  you  have  not  been  able  to  calcu- 
late the  number  of  years’  purchase  or  any  detail  of 
that  kind  ? — I have  not. 

12.879.  Your  great  object  would  be  to  get  a 
reduction  of  rent,  because  you  find  it  difficult  to  meet 
the  payment  at  the  present  time? — Yes;  it  is  impossible 
to  pay  it. 

12.880.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  much  per  cent,  do  you 
think  the  court  would  cut  off  from  your  rent,  Mr. 
Lavin?  Would  they  take  15,  or  20,  or  25  per 
cent,  off  ? 

Martin  Lavin. — I think  they  would  take'  80  per 
cent.  off. 

Thomas  Gallagher. — According  to  the  way  of  the 
Commissioners  who  fixed  in  April. 

12.881.  They  would  reduce  the  rent  from  £80  to 
£10?— Not  that— £80  off  the  £100. 

12.882.  You  mean  you  would  pay  £80  instead  of 
£100? — Not  even  that. 

12.883.  Do  you  mean  to  pay  £20  instead  of  £100  ? 
—I  consider  I am  70  per  cent,  over  the  Government 
valuation. 

12.884.  The  Government  valuation  is  a dangerous 
thing  to  go  by,  but  how  much  ’do  you  think  they 
would  reduce  your  rent  ? — I think  they  would  reduce 
it  from  £15,  10s.  to  about  £8. 

12.885.  That  would  be  about  the  half.  Supposing 
yonr  rent  was  not  reduced  so  low.  Supposing  it  was 
reduced  to  £9,  how  many  years’  purchase  do  you  think 
you  would  give  for  it? — About  ten  years. 

12.886.  £9.— Yes. 

12.887.  How  much  do  you  think  you  would  pay 
then?  That  is  what  you  would  consider  a fair  rate  of 
purchase?— Yes,  according  to  the  price  of  produce 
and  everything  else. 

12.888.  Unless  you  got  the  land  about  £4,  16s.  a 
year,  you  would  not  purchase?  You  would  not 
lecome  the  purchaser  unless  you  got  it  at  £4,  16s.  a 
'.fuV  . would,  but  after  purchasing,  I would  have 
an  the  taxes  to  pay. 

12.889.  The  poor-rate  and  county  cess.  Do  you 


pay  the  county  cess  now  ?— Yes,  and  half  the  poor-  Nov.  4 issB. 
rates.  — ’_ 

12.890.  Then  the  only  thing  additional  you  would  ^^Thomas" 
have  to  pay  would  be  the  half  of  the  poor-rates.  Gallagher. 
What,  then,  would  you  consider  a fair  thing  for  your 

land  in  order  to  buy  it?  Do  you  think  £4,  16s.  too 
high  ? — I would  not  consider  it  too  high. 

12.891.  Would  you  go  above  that? — I would  be 
inclined  to  pay  about  £6  or  £6,  10s.  a year,  and 
become  the  owner  in  forty-nine  years. 

12.892.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  much  is  your  rent  higher 
than  the  judicial  rent  in  your  immediate  locality? 

— You  might  just  say  double.  It  is  twice  ns 
high. 

12.893.  What  was  the  rent  before  you  were  forced 
to  take  this  lease? — The  rent  was  something  about 
£10  a year,  I think. 

12.894.  You  were  not  there? — No. 

12.895.  Do  you  remember  the  date  of  the  lease? — 

I do. 

12.896.  What  year  was  it  in? — 1863. 

1 2.897.  F or  how  many  years  ? — That  would  be  about 
twenty-three  years. 

Thomas  Gallagher. — It  is  a life  or  twenty-one. 

12.898.  Mr.  Neligan. — Assuming  that  the  judicial 
rent  was  brought  to  what  this  gentleman  asks,  you 
would  be  paying  within  a shade  of  twenty  years’ 
purchase. 

Marlin  Lavin. — I do  not  understand  that. 

12.899.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  not  given  this 
Purchase  Bill  your  consideration?  You  do  not  under- 
stand much  about  it  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  little 
good  in  the  place  we  come  from. 

12.900.  But  if  you  found  that  it  would  be  an  advan- 
tage, and  would  reduce  your  rents,  would  there  not 
be  a general  desire  to  buy  ? — Yes,  I know  there 
would,  but  I think  it  would  be  dangei’ous  in  our 
place. 

12.901.  Mr.  Neligan. — From  what  I have  heard 
from  you  and  some  other  witnesses,  I believe  that 
the  people  do  not  understand  this  Act.  The  first 
thing  for  you  is  to  get  your  rents  reduced? — 

Yes. 

12.902.  Everything  else  would  find  its  own  level? — 

If  we  do  not  get  that,  we  will  go  into  the  poorhouse 

12.903.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  had  some  savings? — Yes, 
and  we  got  money  from  other  sources — from  America 
and  other  sources. 

12.904.  And  you  had  to  draw  upon  that? — Yes, 
since  1879. 

12.905.  You  got  no  reduction? — No. 

12.906.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  want  to  break  the 
lease  and  get  a judicial  rent  fixed? — Yes. 

12.907.  That  is  what  you  say  would  be  of  advantage 
to  you  ? — Yes. 

12.908.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  want  a judicial  rent? — 

Yes,  some  of  the  neighbours  holding  these  leases 
are  pending  eviction. 


nf  Iaa09'  The  President.— You  have  a farm,  I believe, 
f «Cre3l-N0t  at  Present-  I have  125  acres  in 
ovrn  es^a®e  1 dld  farm  largely,  but  now  I farm  my 

renE°o'  T)h1erefore  y°«  have  no  trouble  about  judicial 
12  qn  nnbl"S  0f  thafc  sort  ?-No- 
ledge’  of  thY  Bct°"rse  ,that  S'ves  you  a very  good  know- 
thisn'J  “e  slate  of  agriculture  and  of  the  state  of 

cult  to  make  tLCOfnntry'  1 ,s"ppose  ifc  has  been  diffi- 
the  last  ft  fmr  rent  there  this  year?— During 
Would  von  ? y.ears-1884,  1885,  and  this  yean 
year?  me  t0  say  that  1878  was  a good 

climatic  infln?88  a n,10st  disastrous  year,  both  from 
1S?«int"ce*  “■!  «■*  Ml  of  prices.  1881  md 
was  still  ffnwr\  hen  1883’  an(1  the'1  back  again.  It 
had.  Sinfe down-1884,  i885|  and  i886  were 
tional  rise  in  1 September  there  has  been  an  excep- 
sheeP  ln  Connaught.  There  has  been 


John  Nolan,  of  Garra,  Ballyglunin,  examined. 


also  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but  here  there  has  been  j0hn  x„i 
a great  rise  since  September. 

12.912.  But  there  are  fewer  sheep  in  the  country? 

— Yes  ; there  is  an  exceptional  demand  for  ewes. 

12.913.  Then  the  people  concerned  in  sheep  are 
having  better  times  ? — The  people  selling  sheep  this 
year  have  better  times  of  it. 

12.914.  Do  you  think  altogether  that  the  people 
have  a certain  difficulty  iu  paying  the  rents  that  were 
fixed  two  or  three  years  ago? — Yes;  the  rents  fixed 
tip  to  1883.  In  this  locality  you  have  a great  number 
of  small  holders,  and  the  potato  crop  lias  been  below 
the  average  this  year.  The  crop  of  oats  is  under  the 
average,  and  the  average  price  is  still  lower.  The 
average  price  in  the  local  markets  is  7d.,  6jd., 
and  6|d. 

12.915.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  in  this 
part  of  the  world  in  general  have  not  recognised  this 
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state  of  things  and  made  abatements  ? — Some  of  those 
who  have  not  given  reductions  are  not  pressing  for  the 
rents.  I am  speaking  locally.  My  local  knowledge 
extends  beyond  the  Tuam  union. 

12,916.  At  any  rate,  in  your  district  the  tenants  have 
been  doing  their  best  to  pay? — "Within  my  knowledge. 

1-2,9  L7.  You  think  there  has  been  no  combination 
against  the  payment  of  rents  or  intimidation? — 
Neither — except  one  solitary  circumstance,  from  which 
you  may  draw  your  own  conclusion.  There  is  a large 
property  with  a rental  of  from  £6000  to  £8000,  and  a 
number  of  the  tenants  and  the  clergy  of  three  parishes 
waited  upon  the  agent  and  respectfully  asked  for 
abatements.  He  said  no.  They  went  home — a good 
many  of  them  to  my  own  knowledge  paid.  The  others 
did  not,  and  he  took  no  steps,  and  the  thing  now 
stands  in  the  same  way.  I do  not  speak  for  them.  I 
tell-  you  the  facts.  That  is  the  only  combination.  I 
do  not  call  that  a combination.  I merely  put  this 
matter  before  you  for  your  information. 

12.918.  Is  there  no  combination? — Not  as  far  as  I 
know,  and  I have  large  means  of  knowing. 

12.919.  Supposing  that  a readjustment  of  rent  were 
necessary,  have  you  ever  thought  about  a sliding  scale 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rents  according  to  the  price 
of  produce  ? — I have  thought  of  it  after  the  sugges- 
tion had  cropped  up  on  some  occasions,  and  I could 
not  approve  of  it.  It  is  a very  disturbing  element.  I 
am  entirely  for  fixing  the  rent,  and  fixing  it  at  once 
and  leaving  it  fixed.  I do  not  even  approve  of  the 
fifteen  or  thirty-one  years.  I approve  of  what  is  called 
a permanent  settlement.  I had  an  opportunity  of 
judging  how  that  worked  in  India,  and  I saw  a per- 
manent settlement  there.  It  was  established  in  Bengal 
and  in  the  province  of  Benares. 

12.920.  A perpetuity? — Yes,  and  was  termed  a 
permanent  settlement — a settlement  of  the  land  made  ere 
permanence. 

12.921.  Concluded  by  the  Government? — Yes. 

12.922.  Do  you  think  it  would  increase  the  em- 
ployment of  labour,  and  all  that  if  the  tenants  should 
become  the  owners  ? — Certainly,  it  would  be  the  salva- 
tion of  the  country. 

12.923.  That  is  what  you  look  for? — Certainly — to 
have  the  tenants  proprietors. 

12.924.  And  you  think  that  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  that  might  be  gradually  brought  about  ? — I think 
it  will  take  too  long,  and  I think  also  that  yon  should 
have  it  compulsory. 

12.925.  You  do  ? — Yes  ; it  won't  be  effective  unless 
it  is  compulsory. 

12.926.  And  how  would  you  fix  the  price? — That, 
is  the  crux.  I would  be  afraid  to  offer  a suggestion 
on  that  subject  at  all.  It  would  necessarily  be  a very 
crude  one.  The  difference,  maybe,  between  ten  and 
twenty-five  years’  purchase.  You  will  find  land  worth 
only  ten  as  compared  with  some  at  twenty-five.  How 
that  is  to  be  settled  I do  not  know. 

12.927.  Because  if  it  is  to  be  compulsory  that  must 
be  settled? — Yes,  but  if  it  was  compulsory  with  the 
option  of  two  years  for  them  to  agree,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree  after  a certain  time,  you  should  appoint 
arbitrators.  Make  the  landlords  select  one  and  the 
tenants  another,  and  then  there  should  be  one  of  the. 
gentlemen  of  the  Land  Commission — Mr.  O’Brien  or 
some  gentleman  like  that — to  go  down,  and  their  award 
should  be  binding  and  final. 

12.928.  Do  you  not  think  if  the  Purchase  Act  is 
allowed  to  work  without  compulsion  that  the  people 
will  come  in  and  buy  by  degrees,  and  that  the  thing 
will  work  itself  out  without  compulsion? — No;  you 
will  have  disturbances.  You  will  have  the  country 
perpetually  disturbed. 

12.929.  And  you  think  it  would  come  to  com- 
pulsion in  the  end? — It  must  some  time.  You  will 
have  a great  number  of  proprietors  who  will  stand 


upon  their  rights,  and  they  will  say,  “ This  is  ours— 
and  we  will  have  it.”  It  would  disorganize  society. 
I do  not  think  the  country  would  be  worth  living  in.  ’ 

12.930.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  compulsory  purchase 
of  a nation  would  be  a big  operation  ? — Yes. 

12.931.  And  do  you  think  that  could  be  done 
immediately  ? — No. 

12.932.  Have,  you  ever  thought  in  what  time  the 
compulsory  sale  of  Ireland  could  be  carried  out?— 
I think  within  five  or  ten  years,  but  I cannot  offer  an 
opinion. 

12.933.  It  is  only  your  own  opinion? — I am  not 
able  to  give  it. 

12.934.  It  would  be  a very  rapid  process  if  it 
was  done  in  the  ten  years  ? — I have  no  opinion  about 
that,  and  I cannot  offer  any. 

12.935.  You  say  that  where  the  parties  could  not 
agree  there  should  be  a system  established,  to  be 
invented  hereafter  to  fix  the  terms? — Yes. 

12.936.  If  the-  tenant  was  not  satisfied  with  the 
terms,  could  you  make  him  accept  them  ? You  could 
make  the  landlord  sell  easily  enough. — He  should. 

12.937.  But  supposing  the  tenant  did  not?— Then 
“clear  out.” 

12.938.  Then  it  would  be  a forcible  eviction?— 
Certainly  ? — I am  entirely  in  favour  of  that.  Auy  one 
who  did  not  pay  his  instalments  should  go  out,  aud 
let  another  man  in. 

12.939.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  think  that  is  the  only 
remedy  ? — Proprietorship  1 

Yes. — I am  in  favour  of  it  entirely. 

12.940.  And  you  anticipate  that  in  some  cases  the 
landlord  would  not  take  what  would  be  fair,  and  the 
tenants,  in  other  cases,  would  not  give  what  would  he 
lair  ? — I anticipate  that. 

12.941.  And,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  this  difficulty, 
coulcl  not  the  Land  Court  be  utilized  ? — I am  afraid  it 
would  be  too  tedious. 

12.942.  Were  not  a number  of  judicial  rents  fixed 
by  mutual  agreement  ? — Some. 

12.943.  A large  number  ? 

12.944.  Mr.  Neligan. — About  86,000  ? — Outside  the 
Court. 

Altogether. — Once  the  precedent  was  set.  The 
principal  is  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  would  agree. 

12.945.  Mr.  Knife. — Now  it  is  your  opinion  that 
this  change  would  make  the  tenant  a better  subject?— 
I am  very  strongly  of  that  opinion.  I have  no  hesi- 
tion  in  saying  it.  I think  it  would  make  him  industrious 
and  loyal — provided  that  he  was  given  a little  technical 
education  afterwards.  There  is  a great  want  of 
technical  education. 

12.946.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  it  ever  occurred  to  you 

whether  a few  years  might  see  a worse  class  of  land- 
lords and  tenants  in  the  country  than  there  has  been.' 
— It  has  not.  . 

12.947.  Nothing  could  be  worse? — Nothing  could 
be  worse. 

12.948.  The  President.— Do  you  think  the  labouring 
class  would  be  worse  off  if  the  landlords  went, 
think  they  would  be  better  off.  I ‘‘think  you  wou 
have  better  tillage.  I think  we  must  go  for  husbandry 
in  the  future.  There  is  too  much  prairie  land  i 
Galway,  and  it  is  not  paying  now.  The  land  has  go 
worn  out,  and  you  must  alter  the  system  of  farmin- 
in  Ireland.  It  cannot  go  on  as  it  is.  Grazing  la»  * 
won’t  pay  much  longer. 

12.949.  What  system  ? — Mixed  husbandry. 

12.950.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  the  landlord 

would  remain  here  on  their  demesnes,  if  they  ua 
sell? — I think  some  of  them  would. remain.  . 

12.951.  And  those  who  would  not,  woo  d n 
any  loss  ? — Perhaps  that  would  be  too  much  . 

I would  be  sorry  that  any  one  should  tear  e 
country.  I think  that  the  resident  gentlemen  tnw 
have  would  remain. 
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12.952.  The  President. — You  are  a land-surveyor 
and  valuer?— Yes. 

12.953.  Do  you  hold  any  land  of  your  own  ? — I do. 

12.954.  You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes. 

12.955.  IIow  do  yon  hold  it?— It. is  an  old  lease  I 
have. 

12.956.  And  is  it  very  highly  rented  ? — No ; it  is 
very  low-rented. 

12.957.  Lower  than  the  judicial  rents  would  be? — 
A great  deal. 

12.958.  How  did  you  come  to  get  it  ? did  you  pay 
any  money  for  it?  — Sixty  years  ago,  at  the  time 
Clifden  was  being  built,  there  was  a lease  given  in 
perpetuity. 

12.959.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  a building  lease? — Yes. 

12.960.  The  President. — Would  you  suffer  by  it  if 
the  lease  were  allowed  to  go  into  court? — I would 
suffer  largely,  I think.  I have  built  very  largely. 

12.961.  It  is  not  an  agricultural  holding? — No. 

12.962.  Even  if  leases  in  general  were  allowed  to 
go  into  court,  that  is  not  one  that  would  be  ? — No. 

12.963.  I suppose  that  being  a valuer  and  surveyor 
you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  district  in  which  you 
live? — Yes;  thoroughly. 

12.964.  And  what  do  you  think  of  the  condition 
of  the  farmers  in  that  district  ? — The  district  of 
Connemara  ? 


12.965.  Is  it  one  of  the  congested  districts  ? — Part 
of  it  is  congested.  I have  been  in  the  district  for  the 
last  thirty-five  years.  I went  there  first  to  establish 
some  agricultural  schools.  I was  educated  in  Glas- 
nevin,  Dublin,  and  I was  in  Kerry  and  Londonderry 
as  a practical  instructor.  I have  been  in  Connemara 
for  thirty-four  years,  and  I have  an  opportunity  of 
knowing  how  they  are  situated. 

12.966.  Do  you  think  they  are  better  off  now  than 
when  you  went  there? — They  are  not  better  off. 

12.967.  Are  these  places  as  largely  populated  now 
as  they  were  then  ? — Yes  : and  I think  the  population 
along  the  sea  has  increased. 

12.968.  That  is  from  subdivision?  — From  sub- 
division principally. 

12.969.  Does  that  subdivision  still  go  on  ? — Not  so 
much  now  as  eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago. 

12.970.  Has  it  stopped  now  because  of  the  action 
, t“e  landlords  or  agents,  or  because  the  people  are 
becoming  aware  of  the  evil  of  it?— You  mean  sub- 
division ? 


i la’*1 *!1'  ^es' — ^ *s  stoPPed  by  the  action  of  the 

landlord  and  agent,  but  the  instinct  of  the  people  is 

still  t°  subdivide,  if  left  to  themselves.  Their  idea  is 

subdivision  along  the  sea-coast. 

12,972.  And  supposing  they  were  to  buy  their 
mgs,  there  would  be  less  check  upon  subdivision 

urn  there  is  now  ? — I do  not  consider  that  in  these 
ngested  districts  along  the  sea-coast  it  would  be 
? t ®®ficial  for  the  tenants  to  buy  their  holdings, 
r.  ?ive  you  my  reasons  in  a few  words.  For 
last  eighty  years,  perhaps,  the  land  has  been  tiffed 

u a manner  timt  it  could  not  bear.  So  if  the  tenants 

be  inct3 *'Se  i°ard  Purcjlased  their  farms,  they  would 

ijm.  > ln  as  bad  a position  as  they  are  at  the  present 

conlil  „CfUse ' ba(f  these  farms’  for  nothing  they 

small.  °l  make  a Ii?‘ng  0ut  of  them'  They  are  t0° 


AiaiT°0"M<* exhausted?— Yes-,  toomnel 
Of  tint  pnnnf T , "lk— so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
districts  tca  Tr1  tbluk  tbat  tbe  people  of  the  congested 
holdings.  ,d  not  be  benefited  by  purchasing  smal 

Cr0!>S  ha™  “lm0SI 

grow  still?— Tm.  The  WO) 
and  applvS * * * * *thntlth  tke  toi1’  is  to  take  the  driftweed. 
put  the  nntstAo  U!)0n, the.  Place  where  they  intend  tc 
l!ley  anplv  tint  St  ID  tbe  f inter  season.  And  perhaps 
* PP  y that  ,wo  three  times,  and  then  they  sow 


their  potatoes,  and  there  is  another  application  between 
the  mouldings  before  they  give  them  a crop. 

12.976.  Does  not  that  give  a considerable  supply  ? 
Yes,  but  they  are  a bad  quality,  and  as  soft  as  turnips. 

12.977.  They  are  not  nutritious  ? — No. 

12.978.  But  people  have  lived  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

12.979.  Have  the  people  lost  strength  by  reason 
of  the  potatoes  losing  strength — I mean  the  people 
who  live  principally,  as  they  do  upon  potatoes — do 
they  become  less  vigorous? — Decidedly;  I consider 
they  have.  For  the  last  thirty-five  years  I see  a con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  physical  vigour  of  the  people. 

12.980.  The  whole  system  has  been  an  exhaustive 
system  ? — Yes. 

12.981.  And  you  don’t  think,  therefore,  that  it  should 
be  proper  for  the  tenants  in  that  position  to  buy  the 
property ; in  fact,  that  they  could  not  do  it  with  any 
advantage  to  themselves,  or  with  a likelihood  of  their 
being  able  to  pay  the  price  ? — No. 

12.982.  And  the  security  for  the  money  advanced  by 
the  Government  would  not  be  good  ? — It  would  not ; far 
from  it,  there  would  be  no  security. 

12.983.  There  would  be  no  surplus  for  the  Govern- 
ment ? — They  could  not  live  upon  the  land  if  they  had 
it  for  nothing. 

12.984.  How  do  they  manage  to  make  it  out  now? 
— The  greater  part  of  them  attend  to  fishing,  and  upou 
that  and  what  they  make  on  their  farms  they  are 
enabled  to  live  in  a semi-state  of  starvation  throughout 
the  year. 

12.985.  Is  there  any  emigration  or  migration  ? — 
There  is  emigration  largely. 

12.986.  So  that  the  population  does  not  increase  ? — 
It  is  not  increasing  very  much. 

12.987.  The  surplus  population  goes  away? — Yes; 
Mr.  Tuke,  I think  his  name  is,  sent  vast  quantities  of 
the  people  away,  but  stiff  they  appear  to  be  as  many  as 
ever. 

12.988.  And  when  there  is  a bad  season  it  is  difficult 
to  get  due  nourishment? — There  is  starvation. 

12.989.  Starvation  and  death? — Yes,  I will  give 
yon  an  instance.  The  Government  gave  £20,000  to 
this  union ; there  are  3600  people  in  our  union,  and  the 
guardians  spent  that  giving  outdoor  relief  to  5400  more 
of  the  people,  and  notwithstanding  all  that  they  have 
suffered  very  much.  They  had  not  seed  to  put  into  the 
ground  along  this  congested  district. 

12.990.  They  have  been  supported  by  the  beneficence 
of  other  districts? — Yes,  the  outdoor.relief  which  is  now 
saddled  upon  the  union  is  about  £5000. 

12.991.  And  in  that  way  the  other  ratepayers  have 
to  keep  them,  in  consequence  of  the  farms  they  have 
being  uuable  to  do  so  ? — They  have.  I believe  emigra- 
tion or  migration  is  the  only  remedy  for  these  congested 
districts. 

12.992.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  migration 
during  the  summer  months  for  employment  elsewhere  ? 
— I mean  migration  into  lands  purchased  for  these 
people,  land  that  is  now  held  by  graziers,  land  that 
should  be  given  to  them  at  a nominal  rent.  That  is 
what  ought  to  be  done ; the  country  would  be  some 
way  prosperous  if  that  was  done,  but  at  present  I do 
not  see  any  possibility  of  its  becoming  prosperous. 

12.993.  Is  that  the  only  mode  which  you  consider, 
after  having  carefully  gone  into  the  question,  would 
remedy  the  matter? — Yes,  as  far  as  the  congested  dis- 
tricts are  concerned. 

12.994.  Of  course  it  is  these  congested  districts  we 
are  speaking  about? — I can  see  no  other  profitable 
course  than  emigration  or  migration,  and  I would 
prefer  migration. 

12.995.  Sir  Ja/rnes  Caird. — Do  you  know  anything  of 
the  circumstances  of  these  people  who  have  emigrated  ? 
— Yes. 

12.996.  Have  they  been  successful  ? — In  nearly  every 
case  they  have  been  successful. 

12.997.  Those  who  have  gone  to  America? — They 


Wov.  4,  1SS6. 

George 

Brennan. 
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iVov.  4, 1886.  find  employment  in  America,  and  they  are  sending  a 13,023.  That  brings  it  to  a point  ? — les. 

, — good  deal  of  money  home  from  it.  13,024.  Are  the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company 

Kremum.  12,998.  It  has  been  a great  benefit  to  themselves  to  go  willing  to  sell? — They  have  sold  to  a man,  named 

away  ? — Yes,  but  a great  loss  to  the  country  they  left.  Berridge. 

12,999.  No  loss  if  they  had  remained  in  ‘ these  con-  13,025.  I thought  so.  You  should  buy  out  the 
gested  districts  ? — It  is  a loss  to  the  trade  interests  of  man  who  held  under  them. — Yes. 
the  country.  The  loss  of  every  adult  is  at  least  a loss  13,026.  I suppose  these  men  would  not  value  their 
of  £15  yearly.  It  amounts  to  that  much  loss  to  the  farms  very  high  ?— Agriculture  is  in  a fearfully  bad 
trade  of  the  country.  way  in  that  part  of  the  country ; it  is  in  a most 

13.000.  The  President. — Has  any  experiment  of  wretched  state. 

migration  been  tried  there  ? — Not  there.  13,027.  Sir  James  Caird.  In  what  way?— The 

13.001.  Has  it  been  tried  any  where  ?— There  is  an  potatoes  and  wheat  crops  have  got  on  very  badly,  and 

estate  called  Kilclooney,  purchased  by  the  Land  Pur-  the  system  of  agriculture  that  is  pursued  does  not  help 
chase  Commissioners — I think  that  is  the  name  of  it,  the  general  prosperity. 

but  I am  not  certain.  13,028.  Does  the  land  get  no  rest  in  grass ?— -So 

13.002.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  rest  in  grass. 

scheme? Yes.  13,029.  I think  you  said  that  when  you  first  went 

13.003.  Did  they  bring  any  one  from  the  congested  to  that  part  of  the  country  it  was  in  some  degree  to 

districts?— I am  not  acquainted  of  all  the  facts  in  teach  agriculture?— Yes ; it  was  to  organize  these 
connection  with  it.  agricultural  schools  that  I went  to  that  part  of  the 

13.004.  Is  it  true  that  the  people  settled  there  country. 

already  object  very  much  to  the  bringing  of  strangers?  13,030.  What  was  the  result  of  that?  The  result 
—do  they  want  to  increase  their  holdings  ? — I have  was,  that  it  did  very  well  during  a series  of  years,  but 

heard  that  they  would  prefer  to  buy  up  the  land  the  boys  who  were  educated  at  these  schools  went 

themselves,  and  object  very  much  to  strangers  and  abroad. 

travellers  amongst  them.  13,031.  They  did  not  remain  in  the  country  to  give 

13.005.  That  is  the  only  experiment  of  migration  the  country  the  benefit  of  the  education  which  they 

that  you  heard  of  ? Yes.  received  ? — Not  one  of  them.  I was  two  years  and  a 

13.006.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  an  experiment  that  half  in  it. 

was  not  a large  one.  Can  you  point  out  any  lands  to  13,032.  So  the  result  of  that  was  all  lost  ? — All 
which  you  think  the  people  ought  to  be  migrated  ? — I lost  to  the  country ; not  one  of  them  remained. 
c0ulf]  13,033.  Did  the  people  themselves  visit  at  the 

13.007.  What  species  or  character  of  land? — There  schools?  I mean  any  of  the  relations  of  the  scholars; 

are  a great  many  properties  in  the  immediate  neighbour-  did  any  of  them  derive  auy  benefit  from  the  education 

hood  of  Clifden  for  sale,  and  I think  if  these  properties  of  their  sons? — I do  not  think  they  did;  the  boys 

were  bought  at  a reasonable  price  the  tenants  in  the  went  away  too  early. 

congested  districts  might  as  an  experiment  be  settled  13,034.  No  improvement  in  the  condition  of  agri- 
npon  them.  culture  followed  this  effort? — No;  except  perhaps  in 

13.008.  I suppose  these  properties  are  already  the  manner  of  growing  green  crops. 

tenanted  ? — One  of  them  has  not  a soul  upon  it.  13,035.  We  have  had  evidence  before  us  strongly 

13.009.  What  is  the  character  of  that  land?—  recommending  that  teachers  of  agriculture  should  be 

Excellent.  sent  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  Has  your  ex- 

13.010.  Is  it  at  present  demesne  land?— It  is  at  perience  been  such  as  to  confirm  that  opinion  ? do  you 

present  a grazing  farm.  think  that  it  would  be  a proper  thing  to  do  ? My 

13.011.  One  grazing  farm  ?— Yes.  experience  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  Londonderry, 

13.012.  Is  it  large? — About  seven  or  eight  town-  and  also  in  the  South,  in  Kerry  leads  me  to  believe 

lands  in  it.  that  nothing  better  could  be  done  for  these  small 

13.013.  And  all  held  by  one  man?— Yes.  tenant  farmers  than  to  give  them  a good  practical 

13.014.  It  would  be  necessary  to  find  very  large  knowledge  of  agriculture. 

tracts  of  country  in  order  to  relieve  these  districts  ? — It  13,036.  By  teachers  sent  amongst  them.— lcs; 

would,  but  there  is  quite  enough.  because  at  present  they  have  none  of  it. 

13.015.  Do  you  mean  of  untenanted  land?— The  13,037.  In  your  case  it  was  not  sending  teacher.- 

Law  Life  property  is  available,  and  a great  deal  of  it  amongst  the  farmers,  but  to  teach  the  young  men.— 

would  suit  for  this  purpose.  There  is  an  immense  To  teach  the  young  men  and  adults  how  to  faun, 

number  of  acres  of  what  is  called  grazing  farms,  some  13,038.  But  not  the  actual  farmers?  Acn 
of  them  5000  or  6000  acres.  farmers. 

13.016.  The  grazing  farmers  should  be  sacrificed  for  13,039.  Did  you  go  amongst  the  people  telling 

the  public  good  ? — Yes.  how  the  present  system  of  agriculture  should  o* 

13.017.  You  expropriate  these  grazing  farmers  for  changed? — That  was  the  way  in  Londondeny  an  i 
the  purpose  of  migrating  the  people  of  these  congested  Kerry. 

districts  into  them ; how  much  would  you  allow  for  the  13,040.  But  not  in  Galway  ? — No. 

grazing  farmers? — you  should  have  some  limit ; do  you  13,041.  Do  you  think  that  system  would  be  o 

propose  to  buy  these  farmers  out? — Most  decidedly.  to  the  small  farmers  hei'e? — I think  it  would. 

13.018.  I am  afraid  it  would  be  rather  expensive  ? 13,042.  And  that  they  would  readily  listen  to  a 

— It  would.  I don’t  see  how  that  country  will  of  that  kind  ? — I am  not  certain  they  would,  bu  ^ 
prosper  except  some  scheme  like  that  is  brought  into  is  one  other  thing  to  be  considered  with  reference 
force  to  relieve  the  congested  districts.  the  land  question.  They  think  they  know  very  ' 

13.019.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  population  of  how  to  do,  and  the  feeling  is  that  they  woul 

the  congested  districts?  is  it  100,000? — No.  listen  to  any  one  else.  r ...  ,g 

13.020.  Isit5O,OO0? — No;  I daresay  it  is  between  13,043.  Ilow  did  they  convey  that?— 1 w* 

40,000  and  50,000.  you.  They  think  the  judicial  rents  in  1882  ana  ^ 

13.021.  How  many  acres  of  land  would  be  required  are  quite  too  high  for  them  to  pay,  having  reS 

to' settle  them;  you  see  it  will  be  a very  big  thing  ? — the  fall  in  the  price  of  farm  produce.  They  c 

When  I said  between  40,000  and  50,000  people,  I that;  and  there  is  another  matter  also  which  ^ 

mean  the  whole  population.  mention,  namely,  they  consider  that  the  longer  ; ^ . 

13.022.  Have  you  made  a calculation  of  how  the  out  against  paying  the  rents  they  will  get  the  a 

people  are  to  be  placed  ? — I have.  I consider  that  the  cheaper  rate.  . e ,)ilT. 

people  upon  all  the  congested  districts  should  be  more  13,044.  Is  there  any  combination  agains  ^ ^ 

distributed  upon  the  grazing  farms  belonging  to  the  ment  of  rents  ? — Decidedly  there  has  been  a g 
Law  Life  Insurance  Company.  of  combination  not  to  pay  rents. 
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13,045.  In  your  quarter  ? — Yes. 

13)046.  Does  that  combination  continue? — Not  so 
much  now ; not  so  much  since  last  spring.  It  has 
calmed  down. 

13.047.  Has  it  practically  ceased  ? — I think  it  has 
practically  ceased. 

13.048.  The  President. — What  is  that  owing  to? — 
what  has  caused  that  to  cease  ?— I think  the  cause  is 
mainly  that  they  see  there  is  no  necessity  to  proceed 
with  these  ideas ; they  see  that  they  can  come  to  no 
good. 

" 13,049.  And  this  is  since  last  spring? — Yes,  since 
last  spring  in  the  district  I came  from. 

13,050. — In  yonr  experience,  do  you  think  the 


general  produce  of  that  part  of  the  country  has  Nor.  4,  last,, 
diminished  ? — Greatly  diminished. 

13.051.  And  is  continuing  to  do  it  ? — Yes.  Brennan. 

13.052.  Their  farming  is  of  an  exhaustive  character  ? 

— Yes,  it  is  mainly  from  that.  The  town  of  Clifden 
that  I first  came  to  had  around  it  an  oat  crop,  and 
was  thoroughly  supplied  with  oats,  which  sold  at  a 
very  fair  price.  Now  there  is  scarcely  as  much  oats 
grown  along  the  whole  district  as  would  feed  the  farm 
horses  that  are  in  it,  and  these  oats  are  of  a very 
inferior  quality. 

13.053.  Therefore  you  conclude  that  agriculture  in 
the  district  is  in  a very  bad  state  altogether  ?— It  is  in 
a wretched  state. 


Thomas  Hessian  (an  Irish-speaking  witness),  examined. 


I 13,054.  The  President. — Where  do  you  live  ? — At 
I Kiamanor. 

I 13,055.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — Nine 
I acres. 

I 13,056.  Is  it  under  a judicial  lease  ? — I got  a reduc- 
I tion. 

I 13,057.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease  ? — I got 
I a paper  from  them. 

I 13,058.  How  much  is  the  old  rent  ? — The  old  rent 
I was  £8  a year. 

I 13,059.  How  much  was  the  new  rent  ? — The  present 
I rent  is  £6,  18s. 

I 13,060.  When  was  it  fixed? — I believe  about  four  or 
I five  years  ago. 

I 13,061.  Do  you  find  it  more  difficult  to  pay  the  rent 
I now  than  four  years  ago  ? — Yes,  it  is  more  difficult  to 
I pay  it  now. 

I 13,062.  Have  you  got  any  abatement  from  the  land- 
I lord  lately  ? — I was  promised  a reduction  in  my  rent 
I last  May,  but  I did  not  get  it  yet ; it  was  4s.  in  the 
I ponnd. 

I 13,063.  Have  yon  paid  your  rent  ? — No. 

I 13,064.  Wonld  you  be  able  to  pay  it? — I do  not 
I know,  but  I would  not  be  able  to  pay  the  half-year’s 
I rent. 

I 13,065.  Docs  any  one  try  to  prevent  your  paying 
I the  rent  ? Is  there  any  intimidation? — No. 

■ 13,066.  Have  all  your  neighbours  got  the  same 

■ abatement? — Yes. 

I 13,067.  Are  the  people  in  your  place  anxious  to 

■ buy  ?— I would  be  inclined  to  purchase  my  holding  if 
I 1 got  it  at  a fair  rent. 

I 13,068.  How  much  a year  would  you  think  was  the 

■ valne  of  it  ? — I consider  that  it  would  be  dear  enough 

■ 10  pay  from  £4,  10s.  to  £5. 

M j'  Ncligan. — That  would  be  for  eighteen  years’ 


13.069.  The  President. — Do  you  think  your  landlord  Thomm 
would  be  willing  to  sell  to  you  V — There  is  some  of  my  Hessill,‘- 
land  very  bad,  and  it  conlcl  never  be  made  good. 

13.070.  Would  the  landlord  not  be  willing  to  sell 
to  you  ? — I do  not  know  that ; I could  not  tell. 

13.071.  Do  your  neighbours  also  want  to  buy? — 

I know  well  they  would  be  willing  to  buy  if  they  got  it. 

13.072.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  is  your  landlord? 

— Lord  de  Clifford. 

13.073.  Does  he  live  upon  the  property  ? — No. 

13.074.  Do  the  people  about  you  hold  large  or  small 
plots  ? — They  sometimes  hold  only  one  acre,  and  some 
half  an  acre. 

13.075.  How  do  they  manage  to  live  upon  that? — 

They  could  not  manage  except  that  they  go  to  hire, 
and  some  of  them  get  a little  wages. 

13.076.  Where  do  they  go  to  get  labour? — A man 
that  would  not  have  any  help  might  get  a poor  man  to 
assist  him ; a man  that  would  not  have  any  help  would 
call  upon  some  of  them. 

13.077.  And  how  much  do  they  get? — About  3s. 

6d.,  or  a little  over  it. 

13.078.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  say  ? 

— The  only  thing  I wish  to  bring  under  your  notice’  is 
that  the  land  is  bad,  and  that  I have  only  about  three 
acres  of  tillage  land  on  my  holding.  I had  to  let  my 
sons  go  to  America  to  earn  their  bread,  in  consequence 
of  not  being  able  to  live. 

13.079.  Have  they  sent  you  anything? — Not  a 
penny. 

13.080.  How  long  are  they  there?  — One  is  there 
fourteen  years,  and  another  five  or  six  years. 

13.081.  And  they  have  not  sent  you  anything? — 

Nothing. 

13.082.  Have  they  been  doing  well  ? — I do  not 
know.  I very  seldom  hear  from  them.  Sometimes  I 
do,  and  sometimes  I do  uot. 


The  Inquiry  adjourned. 
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NINETEENTH  DAY,  FRIDAY,  NOVEMBER  5th,  1886. 

RAILWAY  HOTEL,  GALWAY. 

Commissioners  present: — Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  President;  Sir  James  Caird;  Mr.  Neligan, 
Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry  ; and  Mr  Thomas  ICnipe. 

Mr.  James  E.  Jackson,  of  Lisloughry,  Cong,  examined. 


Mr.  James  E. 
Jackson. 


13080.  The  President. — I believe  that  you  are  the 
agent  of  Lord  Ardilaun? — Yes;  I have  been  only  a 
couple  of  years  agent  to  Lord  Ardilaun,  but  I have 
lived  in  this  country  for  many  years. 

13081.  Is  that  part  of  the  country  on  which  this 
estate  is  fixed  greatly  populated  now  ?— -It  is. 

13082.  Is  it  as  much  populated  as  it  was  ten  years 
ago  ? — Well,  ten  years  ago  I did  not  know  that  part  of 
the  country.  I see  that  there  are  not  many  houses 
knocked  down.  It  is  still  very  thickly  populated. 
Lord  Ardilaun’s  rental  is  under  £5000  a year.  That 
is  the  amount  of  the  letting  to  tenants,  but  he  has  a 
good  deal  of  land  in  his  own  hands. 

13083.  What  would  be  the  acreage  of  that  estate? — 
It  would  be  very  large,  because  there  is  a great  deal  of 
it  mountain.  I could  not  tell  you  the  acreage,  but  it 
is  a large  district;  it  extends  for  15  Irish  miles  or  19 
English  miles,  and  I suppose  it  is  5 or  6 miles  wide. 
It  is  a large  tract. 

13084.  Would  the  number  of  tenants  give  one 
any  idea  of  how  they  were  doing? — There  are  over  600 
tenants,  and  the  average  rent  is  £7  14s.,  or  something 
like  that.  They  are  very  small  tenants.  There  are  374 
tenants  under  16  a year,  and  even  I could  go  further 
than  that,  for  there  are  two  or  three  hundred  tenants 
under  £3  a year.  There  is  one  townland  where  the 
rent  is  not  more  than  that.  There  are  a great 
many  of  them  at  £2  and  £2  10s.,  all  about  Clough- 
brack. 

13085.  Have  you  much  difficulty  in  preventing  sub- 
division amongst  them  ? — It  is  almost  impossible  to 
prevent  it. 

13086.  And  the  tendency  would  be  to  increase  in 
numbers? — If  there  were  three  sons,  they  would  divide 
a £5  holding  into  three  divisions ; but  they  are  very 
clever  in  the  way  that  they  go  about  it,  and  w'on’t  let 
you  know  what  they  are  at. 

13087.  I suppose  it  is  very  easy  for  them  to  be  able 
to  evade  any  authority  or  any  attempt  to  prevent  sub- 
division ? — Yes. 

1 3088.  Have  the  rents  been  well  paid  this  year  ? — 
Fairly  well. 

13089.  And  is  there  very  much  distress  this  year? 
— No ; I think  not. 

13090.  You  think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the 
rents  being  paid — nothing  in  the  way  of  distress  ? — I 
think  not;  the  crops  last  year,  especially  the  potato 
crop,  all  about  the  barony  of  Ross  were  very  good. 

13091.  And  has  Lord  Ardilaun  given  any  abate- 
ments this  year? — Yes;  he  gave  abatements  of  one  half 
year  between  May  1885  and  May  1886.  There  is  very 
little  of  this  last  rent  got  in  yet. 

13092.  Are  many  of  them  judicial  rents  ? — A good 
many  of  them  are.  There  are  about  a hundred  of  them 
who  went  into  Court.  They  went  in  first  as  test  cases, 
and  then  Lord  Ardilaun  allowed  my  predecessor  and  me 
to  reduce  the  rents  to  much  about  the  value  put  on  the 
farms  by  the  Land  Commission. 

13093.  What  was  the  percentage  of  reduction,  what 
was  the  average?— I should  say  there  was  an  average 
of  fully  20  per  cent.,  and  in  some  cases  £5  per  cent., 
and  it  went  as  high  as  30  per  cent. 

13094.  Had  Lord  Ardilaun  already  reduced  them 
when  he  bought  the  property? — Not  as  I understand, 
he  left  them  as  they  were. 

13095.  You  think  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  them 
from  paying  this  year ; is  there  any  combination  against 
the  payment  of  rent  ? — I should  say  that  there  was  one 
townland  where  I think  they  were  badly  advised. 
When  I saw  that  I issued  processes  against  them,  and 
they  have  paid  their  rents. 


13096.  The  country  is  much  more  quiet  about  there 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  than  it  was  formerly  i 
— Yes ; it  is,  as  far  as  we  can  judge. 

13097.  And  there  has  not  been  much  crime  this 
year  ? — There  has  been  very  little  crime. 

13098.  Is  there  a good  feeling  on  th  e part  of  the  tenants 
towards  Lord  Ardilaun  ? — I think  so,  amongst  his  own 
tenants.  There  are  some  very  bad  characters  in  that 
part  of  the  country.  This  you  may  remember  was  the 
worst  spot  in  all  Ireland;  it  is  the  place  where  all 
those  terrible  murders  took  place. 

13099.  But  I mean  is  there  a good  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants? — I think  so;  but  as  I have  said, 
there  are  some  very  bad  characters,  who  are  trying  to 
do  their  best  to  create  a bad  feeling. 

13100.  You  said  that  the  rents  were  fairly  paid?— 1 
have  got  a half  year’s  rent  for  so  far,  I would  say  very 
fairly.  In  those  small  holdings  it  is  impossible.  If  a 
man  got  the  land  for  nothing  he  could  not  live  upon  it. 

13101.  I suppose  he  would  find  it  difficult  to  make 
a living  upon  it  ? — Yes. 

13102.  How  do  they  manage  to  eke  out  a living? — 
Lord  Ardilaun  gives  a great  deal  of  employment.  He 
spends,  I suppose,  three  times  his  rental  on  the  pro- 
perty. 

13103.  In  making  improvements? — Yes. 

13104.  And  giving  employment  to  the  people!— 
Yes. 

13105.  And  if  it  was  not  for  that,  they  could  not 
exist? — I do  not  see  how  a man  could  exist  upon  a £1 
holding.  As  a rule,  they  do  not  go  to  England  for 
work.  Very  few  of  them  go.  In  North  Mayo  the 
people  go  across  the  water  for  the  harvest,  but  the 
greater  part  of  this  property  is  in  Galway,  in  the 
barony  of  Ross.  Very  few  go  to  England  from  here; 
in  fact,  I may  say  none  go. 

13106.  But  before  Lord  Ardilaun  came  there,  they 
did  not  get  so  much  employment! — No ; I think  some 
of  them  have  gone  to  Scotland. 

13107.  Has  there  been  any  emigration  ?— A good 
deal. 

13108.  And  does  the  emigration  still  go  on?— Yes. 

13109.  It  goes  on  steadily? — Yes,  one  or  two  of  a 
family  will  go  out;  but  after  they  have  got  there  and 
earn  money,  they  send  it  back  to  their  parents  and 
relations — that  money  that  is  sent  back  helps  to  pay 


the  rent. 

13110.  On  the  neighbouring  estates,  where  there  is 
not  much  employment  given,  the  people  I suppose  are 
in  great  poverty? — In  poverty  no  doubt,  and  always wm 
be  in  such  a place  as  that ; but  last  year  I do  not  think 
there  was  more  than  ordinary  poverty.  In  the  union  o 
Oughterard — I was  chairman  of  that  board  until  I 
turned  out  last  year  by  the  Nationalists — they  are  a 
small  tenants  in  this  Oughterard  union,  and  I have  been 
talking  to  the  relieving  officers,  and  they  said  they  con 
get  on  well  enough  with  the  ordinary  funds  of  the  union, 
but  they  have  spent  money  wholesale.  I believe  the 
was  £8000  spent  on  that  union  alone.  It  is  yahie 
only  at  £15,000  or  £16,000  a year,  and  I heard  tney 
spent  about  £8000. 

13111.  In  what  way  ?—  In  giving  employment  to 
people.  There  was  an  outcry  that  the  people 
starving.  If  they  had  done  useful  work,  and 1 «o  • 
which  were  for  the  public  benefit,  it  would  have  bee 
very  well,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  has  no 
exactly  the  case.  . , . i 

13112.  There  has  been  a great  deal  of  jobbnig  . , 
There  were  people  who  got  employment  who  s 
not  have  got  it,  good  comfortable  farmers.  ^ 

13113.  One  of  the  questions  we  have  to  consiar 
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in  the  case  of  the  sale  of  land  to  tenants  whether  there  purchase.  Seventeen  years’  purchase,  I think  was  *<*■  ■’>,  isss 

would  be  any  means  of  inducing  the  local  authority  to  what  I heard. 

act  as  security  for  the  sums  advanced  by  the  Govern-  13136.  Is  the  land  poor  land?— It  is  light  sound  wJ“"iesK 

•nnnt.  - An  von  think  that  would  ho  nnooihlo? T rip  not  l;„, l j ° ’ JttCKSOn. 


ment;  do  you  think  that  would  be  possible? — I do  not  limestoue  land. 

think  it  is  possible.  The  rates  in  the  congested  13137.  Sir  James  Caird.—  Is  that  good  land?— 
districts  are  so  high  that  I do  not  see  how  they  could  Indeed  it  is  very  good  land,  worth  about  £1  an  acre 
engage  in  any  additional  responsibility.  The  average  13138.  And  they  are  not  very  poor  people  upon  it? 
poor-rates  last  year  and  for  years  past  were  close  upon  —Do  you  mean  on  this  townland  that  we  were  speak- 
3s.  in  the  pound.  The  county  cess  was  4s.  6 d.  and  even  ing  of  ? 1 


5s.  They  borrowed  money  two  years  ago  for  the  13139.  Yes?— They  were  paying  their  rents  very 
relif°f,dl?ireSS-  . — , . ,r  bad,y>  and  I was  delighted  to  get  rid  of  them ; they 

13114.  It  is  nearly  up  to  5s.  the  county  cess? — Yes.  were  thriftless. 

13115.  Sir  James  Caird.— Does  that  make  the  13140.  Do  you  think  Lord  Ardilaun  will  go  on 
whole  rate  8s.  in  the  pound?— Fully;  and  I do  not . selling ?-I  do  not  know  about  that,  because  these  are 
know  what  it  will  be  next  year.  outlying  places. 

13116.  Are  there  other  localities  in  which  the  rates  13141.  The  tendency  on  his  part  would  be  to  keep 
approach  so  high  a figure  as.  that?— All  about  Ough-  the  land  about  his  own  demesne  ?— Yes  • these  were 
terard  they  are  that ; in  the  barony  of  Ross  the  county  outlying  places  that  he  bought  some  time  before  for 
Ce8?o\SilS‘  irA’„that  “ tS'  an,d  the  P°0I\rate,s  3s>  the  P111?086  of  removing  tenants  into  them— tenants 
13117.  The  President. — You  do  not  think  that  the  that  lived  close  to  the  demesne 
Board  of  Guardians  would  be  willing  to  undertake  this  13142.  But  he  would  not  be  likely  to  sell  anything 
responsibility?— I do  not  know  if  they  are  mad  enough  that  was  near  him  ? — I think  not 


to  do  that;  I think  8s.  in  the  pound  is  very  well  to 
begin  with. 


13143.  In  your  experience  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  is  there  any  recommendation  that  you  can  make 


13118.  Well,  I just  ask  you  the  question  because  with  regard  to  facilitating  its  working? — I think  the 

we  are  bound  to  ask  it?— I .would  not  recommend  it.  landlord  would  be  more  disposed  to  sell  if  the  one-fifth 

13119  With  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act,  I suppose  was  not  retained.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that 

r*  13144.  Do  you  think  there  would  he  sufficient 

131  A).  Das  he  indeed?— Yes,  he  has  sold  one  town-  to  the  security  Government  if  that  one-fifth  was  not 

and ; the  rental  of  it  was  about  £356 ; it  was  an  out-  retained? — I should  rather  not  be  the  collector  of  the 

lying  townland.  rjnts. 

13121.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  he  get?-  13145.  Sir  James  Caird.- You  think  then  that  the 
Eighteen  years  purchase;  the  rents  had  been  fixed  by  one-fifth  is  required  by  the  Government  as  security?— 
the  Commissioners  on  many  of  the  holdings.  I think  so. 

131,22;  T1fy  were  judicial  rents?— Yes,  some  of  13146.  Is  there  any  tenant  right  in  this  locality  ?— 
them  had  not  been  fixed,  and  I revalued  the  rents  upon  No.  y 

the  holdings  not  fixed,  and  reduced  them  to  about  the  13147.  Tenant  right  does  not  exist  there?— No. 


same  amount  as  the  judicial  rents.  You  may  take  it  as 
eighteen  years  on  the  judicial  rents. 

13123.  And  they  were  willing  to  give  that? — Yes, 
and  quite  thankful. 


13148.  There  is  not  tenant  right  practically  ?— I do 
not  think  there  is  any  tenant  right  in  the  west  at  all ; 
that  is  at  all  events  my  experience. 

13149.  Is  there  a labouring  population  here;  I 


,oin,  c;  r rt  ■ , nn  u.  mere  a la  Doming  population  here;  I 

avenurAwil  nfth™  ,7aM'f'~^hat  would  be  the  mean  is  there  a labouring  population  distinct  from  the 

Zlnfp  *-  f *1  tG?™tSlrF0m  0r  five  pay  £26’  farminS  population?— No;  the  sons  of  these  small 

andone  mans  rent  was  £80;  there  were  some  at  £12  farmers  must  be  labourers. 


and  £14  and  £16;  there  was 


101  OK  1315°-  You  mean  the  sons  of  these  £5  and  £10 

£5 


the  most  desirable  purchasers— the  large  ones? — Yes; 
one  of  them  was  as  low,  however,  as  £5. 

13126.  The  President. — Was  there  any  difficulty  in 


sons,  who  work  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  I do 
not  know  how  they  live. 

13151.  Do  they  emigrate  ?— Yes,  one  or  two  of  a 


getting  the  whole  of  the  tenants  to  agree  to  buy;  did  family  emigrates.  They  live  upon  the  sLnebit  of 
Lei-lio6  man ^ T°  ww  lt?— ,T'iere  was  one  Land  ground,  and  subdivide  amongst  themselves ; when  they 

hom  buvW’  Lftl  ’ r fw  Preveilt  them  get  married  they  subdivide,  and  a piece  of  the  land  is 

toTom  doctrine  I 7 him5  WeSaVe  listei!ed  givCD-  If  there  are  four  fields>  tho  Person  who  gets 

ofreJr  that  k S t 8 eD0Ug»  ’ a“d  W®  WlU  accept  this  a pieco  must  have  portion  of  the  four.  It  is  done 

13127  HnwvJl  US  “°WW  ..  T 4 r that  way>  S0  that  thero  may  bo  fair  play  amongst  them. 

l0Dg  ag°,  18  that?— Last  year  I was  in  It  is  a most  absurd  way.  5 

in  March  1 he“’  and  ^ WaS  completed  1 think  13152.  And  your  object  is  to  prevent  it?-Yes. 

13128  That  ;«  a;-v  , , -,r  13153.  Do  they  bear  you  any  ill-will  for  trying  to 

13129.  You  In vp  nnt  i st°p  rt? — Gh  no,  they  pretend  that  there  is  no  such 


ia}o8’  ^at  ’s  s‘x  months  ago? — Yes. 


13129.  You  have  not  had  time 


effect  upon  the  tenants Cno  thmg  “ sllbdrvismn  going  on.  So  long  as  there  is  a 

13130.  Sir  JamTca^d  4-  “arried  s?n  111  the  fa,nily>  y°«  may  be  sure  that  it  is 

of  small  pr°portl°n  done  1 and  y°u  see  them  coming  to  pay  the  rent,  not  one 

one  at  £5  ° 1 £12  ?— I think  there  was  only  person  paying  the  whole  of  the  rent,  but  two  members 

13131. ‘And  there  w««  iipH,,-,,  m „ „ XT  of  the  family  coming  to  pay  it.  They  pretend  there  is 

there  was  a blacksmith nothlng1  beJ°w_  that?- No,  no  subdivision,  but  we  know  very  well  there  is. 


e was  a blacksmith  who  v 


13154.  The  number  of  subdivisions  would  have  a 


accommodatiiL  ?!lYeT?  Rwn^adtbDly  n ^ °f  ■?1?llfor  tendency  to  increase,  do  you  think,  if  they  became  the 
m a IttT  ”kT  “l11™  al,  ‘ TlI1*Se’  “d  lhere  owners  1 — I should  say  so. 

inowJ  BLgjgL^.f  b,t  >“  ™ 13153  D°  ‘“”k  feeling  of  owneBhip  would 

»e  did  not  want  to  retain her  merely  for  the  reason  that  give  thorn  a little  more  sense  of  responsibility?—! 
: 13133.  1 ,think’  of  course,  that  the  agent  pre- 

ing  landlords  snhl  i__t  a a"y  °f.  fc  l?  neighbour-  vents  it  more  or  less  at  the  present  time, 
treaty  to  sefi  We  pU  ?’  I think>  in  13156-  Do  you  think  that  the  purchase  of  these 

townland.  180  are  111  treaty  for  another  crowded  districts  is  a thing  to  be  encouraged  or  not  ?— 

, 13134.  And  for  . T d think  it  would  be  very  good  for  the  landlord. 

Yes.  6 ^me  price,  I suppose? — 13157.  But  you  are  more  doubtful  as  to  whether  it 

, 13135.  And  wW  it  i -rw,  • would  be  good  for  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

know  anythin®  alimit  ri!  -rd  Kllmaine;  do  you  13158.  And  doubtful  about  the  security  to  the 
that  it  would  fin  nhm.t  6 c“cum8taacM i?  I heard  Government,  I suppose?— The  Government  is  supposed, 
ue  aDout  seventeen  or  eighteen  years’  of  course,  to  have  very  broad  shoulders. 
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Mr.  James  E. 
Jackson. 


13159.  Mr.  Neligan.— Have  you  found,  it  necessary, 
Mr.  Jackson,  to  make  any  abatement  on  judicial  rents 
tbis  year! — We  have  given  no  abatements  on  the 
judicial  rents. 

13160.  You  see  no  reason,  from  the  fall  of  prices  this 
year,  to  make  any  abatement  ? — It  is  a hard  question  to 
answer.  You  know  that  the  rents  were  not  very  high 
at  any  time.  They  got  very  considerable  reductions, 
and  I think  a thrifty  tenant  could  pay  the  rent  at  the 
reduced  rents. 

13161.  Upon  Lord  Ardilaun’s  estate,  the  judicial 
rents  in  1881  and  1882  would  be  rents  -which  you 
think  a thrifty  man  should  be  able  to  pay  1 — I think  so. 

13162.  That  is  to  pay  the  rents  at  the  amount  to 
which  they  were  reduced  ? — I think  so. 

13163.  You  gave  us  the  figure  of  the  county  cess; 

I suppose  the  whole  of  that  cannot  he  merely  for  roads 
and  bridges,  &c.  ? — It  is. 

13164.  Have  you  no  railway  guarantees  1 — No. 

13165.  Or  does  it  not  represent  any  malicious  in- 
juries compensation? — No. 

13166.  Have  you  been  making  many  new  roads  in 
the  district? — No;  there  was  a harbour  at  Spiddal, 
which  was  a heavy  weight  upon  us. 

13167. -That  would  be  an  extra? — Yes. 

13168.  The  rates  you  say  are  above  the  average? — 

A few  years  ago  the  cess  of  Moycullen  was  about  Is. 
or  Is.  1 d.  in  the  half  year,  hut  the  Spiddal  works  were 
heavy  upon  us.  The  Government  lent  us  money  to 
build  a harbour,  and  it  was  built  so  badly  that  it 
tumbled  down,  and  they  insisted  upon  us  mending  it. 

I believe  they  did  send  down  their  engineers,  and  the 
cost  of  putting  it  into  repair  was  something  like  £2000 ; 
that  was  very  expensive,  of  course,  and  added  to  the 
rates. 

13169.  The  county  cess  at  4s.  6 d.  has  been  incurred 
partly  by  these  public  works  and  by  there  being  badly 
made  ? — Yes. 

13170.  It  does  not  arise  from  anything  exceptional  in 
the  barony? — No,  except  relief  works  and  Spiddal  pier. 

13171.  The  tenants,  I suppose,  on  the  townland 
which'  Lord  Ardilaun  has  sold  have  not  been  the  most 
thrifty  tenants  ? — A great  many  of  them  have  not. 

13172.  That  case  would  afford  an  interesting  oppor- 
tunity of  watching  the  effect  of  purcliase  in  the 
direction  of  developing  thrift  amongst  the  tenants  ? — 
Yes 

13173.  What  is  the  name  of  the  townland? — Cross, 
East  and  West;  it  is  in  Mayo,  within  2.  miles  of  Cong. 

13174.  You  say  that  the  sale  was  last  March? — It 
was  completed  last  March. 

13175.  The  spring  of  the  year  came  after  the  date 
of  the  purchase  ? — Yes. 

13176.  Have  you  observed  any  increased  activity  on 
the  part  of  the  purchasers  since  then? — It  is  at  a little 
distance  from  me,  and  I do  not  often  drive  through  it. 

13177.  Have  you  been  there  lately? — I passed 
through  it  about  a week  ago. 

13178.  Had  you  an  opportunity  of  observing 
whether  the  change  of  possession  has  had  any  result 
amongst  them  ? — I could  not  say. 

13179.  As  I understood  you,  it  requires  a good  deal 
of  care  on  the  part  of  the  agent  to  prevent  subdivision? 
— Yes ; it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent  it. 

13180.  Do  you  anticipate  that  in  the  townland 
which  you  have  mentioned,  the  townland  of  East  and 
West  Cross  there  will  be  subdivision  ? — I should  say 
so,  because  the  holdings  are  pretty  large  there. 

13181.  These  are  holdings  that  you  think  were  fit 
subjects  for  the  operation  of  the  statute,  holdings  from 
£80  down  to  £16? — Yes. 

13182.  Mr.  Knipe.—  Did  you  give  any  reduction  to 
the  tenants  since  they  got  the  judicial  rents  fixed  ?— 
Not  on  the  judicial  rents.  We  gave  no  reduction  on 
them,  hut  we  gave  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the 
half-year  between  May  and  November  last. 

13183.  That  is  a temporary  abatement? — Yes. 
13184.  Have  these  tenants  got  their  rents  fixed? — 
We  gave  no  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents,  as  I have 
said. 


13185.  Have  any  of  the  landlords  in  your  locality 
given  them  ? — Yes  ; I think  I have  heard  that  Mr. 
Jameson,  who  is  an  uncle  of  Lord  Ardilaun,  gave  it  to 
the  tenants  all  round. 

13186.  This  year? — Last  year;  I think  it  was  last 
year,  a reduction  on  the  half  year. 

13187.  It  seems  that  it  was  more  difficult  to.  make 
the  rents  this  year  and  last  year  than  it  was  previously  ? 
— Yes. 

13188.  And  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882 
would  he  very  high  now,  if  you  took  into  account  the 
price  of  produce? — I would  not  say  that,  because 
I think  that  the  Commissioners  took  that  into  consid- 
eration. 

13189.  But  it  appears  that  the  Commissioners  now 
find  it  necessary  to  give  further  reductions  of  10  per 
cent.? — I do  not  know  on  what  principle  they  fixed 
their  rents  at  all.  They  appeared  to  me  to  be  a very 
great  reduction  at  the  time  that  they  fixed  them ; the 
old  rents  which  were  paid  for  forty  or  fifty  years  were 
reduced  just  the  same  as  rents  that  had  been  raised 
recently. 

13190.  But  if  the  Commissioners  gave  additional 
reductions  during  1885,  and  during  this  year  up  to 
the  present  time,  would  it  not  prove  that  the  rents 
were  too  high  now  ? — No,  because  I do  not  know  what 
rule  they  followed  in  fixing  them. 

13191.  They  took  a number  of  years  into  account 
and  the  prices  ? — I do  not  know. 

13192.  Well,  would  that  not  be  the  inference?— I 
am  a valuer  of  land,  and  I valued  myself,  and  as  far  as 
I could  see  the  rents  were  a great  deal  too  much  reduced. 
I know  some  holdings  that  they  went  over  and  on 
which  they  reduced  the  rents  very  considerably,  and 
other  holdings  that  in  my  opinion  were  just  as  valuable 
they  did  not  reduce  them  at  all. 

13193.  In  what  year  was  that?— Ever  since  they 
commenced  their  work. 

13194.  Do  you  think,  if  they  were  owners,  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  making  tenants  more  industrious?— 
Do  you  mean  their  purchasing  their  holdings  ? 

13195.  Yes? — I should  hope  so. 

13196.  They  have  not  very  much  means  in  hands,  I 
suppose,  at  present? — The  small  farmers  certainly  have 
not,  but  the  large  farmers  have. 

13197.  There  are  not  many  large  farmers  in  this 
district  ? — There  are  some  large  farmers.  I think  the 
large  farmers  were  pretty  hard  hit  this  last  two  or  three 
years  on  account  of  the  reduction  in  the  value  of  stock. 
I think  they  must  have  drawn  upon  their  resources  in 
that  time.  I think  that  is  likely,  but  that  would  only 
apply  to  one  year,  because  if  the  large  farmer  has  to 
sell  cheap,  he  buys  cheap  ; and  if  he  sells  very  high,  he 
buys  dear.  I have  farmed  extensively',  and  I would 
prefer  to  buy  cheap  and  sell  cheap,  than  to  buy  dear 
and  sell  dear. 

13198.  But  you  can  make  more  money  by  buying 
cheap  and  selling  dear  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

13199.  Was  that  not  the  case  in  the  spring  of  last 
year,  with  the  result  that  you  got  a little  margin? 
Well,  store  cattle  are  not  very  dear  now. 

13200.  Don’t  you  think  that  effects  the  farmers  wbo 
rear  these  young  cattle? — They  breed  them. 

13201.  Breed  them  on  the  farm?— If  you  breed  a 
calf  and  sell  it  cheap,  of  course  it  is  a dead  loss 
you.  Of  course,  as  you  say,  if  you  buy  cheap  and  s 
dear,  it  is  a gain. 

13202.  I am  speaking  of  the  small  farmers?— un> 
certainly  it  would  affect  them. 

13203.  If  there  are  a number  of  graziers  who  have 
got  a profit  off  cattle,  there  is  a larger  number  who  a 
suffered  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  ? There  is  n 
doubt  that  some  have  suffered  owing  to  the  low  pri 
because  I suppose  the  cost  of  breeding  is  the  same 

13204.  And  a number  of  these  tenants  are 
dependent  upon  the  cattle  that  they  bree 
small  farmer  of  two,  or  three,  or  four  acres 
breed  very  much;  he  is  more  dependent  upo 
potato  crop. 
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13205.  Didn’t  they  get  £3  or  £4  or  £5  a piece  for 
these  cattle  that  were  bred  upon  their  farms? — The 
price  of  a mountain  calf  would  be  £3  or  £4. 

13206.  How  much  do  you  say  this  class  of  cattle  is 
reduced  now  ? — They  are  reduced  fully  one-third ; for 
a £5  beast  you  would  not  get  over  £3  now. 

13207.  And  the  price  of  that  class  of  cattle  has 
suffered  as  much  as  the  other  ? — Yes ; it  is  very 
difficult  to  dispose  of  it ; it  is  almost  impossible  for  a 
small  mountain  farmer  to  sell  his  stock  at  any  price. 

13208.  And  of  course  that  gives  him  a greater 
difficulty  in  getting  the  rent  now  ? — Yes. 

13209.  And  consequently  the  rents  fixed  in.  1882 
and  1883  must  be  more  difficult  to  pay  at  present  than 
they  were  at  first  ? — I think  it  is  a matter  of  impossi- 
bility for  a small  farmer  at  £2  or  £3  a year  to  make 
£2  or  £3  out  of  it,  and  live  upon  it.  The  reduction  of 
a pound  is  a very  small  reduction  to  him,  but  if 
multiplied  by  500  and  600  tenants,  squashes  the  land- 
lord, and  is  very  little  aid  to  the  tenants.  The  land- 
lord is  not  able  to  give  employment,  and  so  support  his 
tenants. 


13210.  But  a number  of  landlords  in  your  locality 
have  giveu  reductions  upon  the  judicial  rents  ? — No  ; 
they  have  not. 

13211.  I think  you  stated  that  they  had? — I said 
that  I heard  of  one,  the  case  of  Mr.  Jameson.  He  has 
got  a rental  of  about  £500  a year,  or  something  like 
that.  I believe  he  is  well  off. 

13212.  I think  you  said  you  were  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  these  tenants  on  the  townland 'that  Lord  Ardi- 
laun  sold  ? — I say  I would  be  greatly  delighted  to  get 
rid  of  more  of  them. 

13213.  I suppose  his  lordship  would  be  wise  to  sell 
the  whole  property  ? — If  be  was  wise  he  would. 

13214.  You  would  recommend  him  to  do  so? — Yes. 

13215.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tenants  became  the 
owners  of  their  holdings,  they  would  be  more  industri- 
ous ? — -If  they  would  mind  their  business  and  talk  less, 
and  mind  politics  less,  they  very  likely  would.  I think 
that  is  the  great  curse  to  the  country. 

13216.  Do  you  believe  that  their  purchasing  would 
have  that  effect? — Yes. 

13217.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Does  your  experience 
extend  to  what  is  called  the  congested  districts  ? — I do 
not  think  anything  could  be  more  congested  than  two 
or  three  of  our  townlands. 

13218.  Do  you  know  personally  from  your  own 
observation  what  is  the  actual  condition  of  the  tenants 
in  these  poor  districts  ?— They  are  more  comfortable 
apparently,  better  clad,  and  so  on,  than  they  were 
twenty  years  ago. 

13219.  And  does  that  arise  from  any  increased  pro- 
duce m these  districts  ?— No ; I think  the  returns 
lrom  the  land  are  smaller  than  they  were,  that  is  as  far 
as  my  experience  goes. 

13220.  The  land  is  more  exhausted  now  than  it  was  ? 

J-es ; in  consequence  of  the  guano  they  use ; that  is 
almost  the  only  manure  they  use,  consequently  it  will 
grow  only  a crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  second  crop  is 
not  good.  r 


• ...  ^ ^Vhat  extent  of  arable  land  will  a man  pay 

g rent  have  ? — About  two  or  three  acres  perhaps 
1 a ruu  mountain. 

ao.„0,  Ho'v  'viU  he  cultivate  these  two  or  thre. 

Dotatn-c  ?-De  ofP°tat°es  and  one  of  oats— oats  ant 

potatoes  tune  about. 

vo,!3t?a  ?6re  “ no  rest  for  the  land  ’—Not  a bit:  i: 

Md.S  P™de,  one  of  them  to  put  in  clover 
13904  T,rest’  ,hc,  'Vl11  say  cJovel'  "'ill  exhaust  the  land 
i on.jt'  {hey  did  not  try  it  l~ No. 

"Spent  out  y°U  tlliuk  tlle  land  is  beiDg  exliausted  ' 

guano  °nly  manure  that  they  use  is  a little 

13297~Yw  ; Pretty  nearly. 

13023  £or  Potatoes  ? — Yes. 

onWor;hepoSoyes.PUt  “ “y  ^ th°  °atS?~N°; 

thS  are  crops  getting  less  and  less  ? — I 


13230.  You  believe  that  these  people  really  could 
not  live  without  some  employment  besides  ? — Certainly 
not ; certainly  not  in  the  case  of  the  small  farmers. 

13231.  Does  that  apply  to  the  large  portion  of  the 
people  who  live  on  these  small  farms  ? — I think  so. 

13232.  In  any  part  of  the  country  ? — I think  so  ; I 
do  not  see  how  the  land  can  produce  enough  to  feed 
them. 

13233.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  prudent  of  the 
State  to  lend  to  these  people  on  that  security  for  the 
pui'poses  of  purchase  ? — I do  hot  think  they  could  pay 
it.  Employment  I think  is  what  the  men  want.  If 
they  had  employment,  they  would  be  better  off;  they 
could  not  possibly  exist  on  small  farms  like  that. 

13234.  You  do  not  think  the  land  itself  affords 
security?— 1 do  not  see  how  it  could.  The  land  must 
come  to  grass  sooner  or  later. 

13235.  I think  I asked  you  a question  about  emigra- 
tion, you  said  the  people  should  emigrate  ? — Yes. 

13236.  Do  you  think  in  such  districts  as  this  it 
might  be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  assist  emigra- 
tion ? — I think  so ; if  you  got  rid  of  half  of  the  people, 
it  would  be  well. 

13237.  Would  the  people  themselves  be  willing  to 
go  ? — I do  not  think  the  old  people  would  be  willing 
to  go,  but  the  boys  and  girls  would  go. 

13238.  And  their  going  would  leave  more  to  the 
old  people? — Yes,  it  would  leave  more  to  support 
them  ; the  place  would  not  be  so  densely  populated. 

13239.  You  said,  I think,  that  you  cultivate  a con- 
siderable portion  of  your  own  land? — Yes. 

13240.  Are  they  large  farms? — I had  a good  deal 
of  land  in  my  own  hands. 

13241.  Grazing  or  arable  land  ? —Both. 

13242.  In  your  experience  since  the  year  1882,  how 
have  you  got  on — what  has  been  the  result  of  your 
farming? — Since  1884  I have  farmed  very  little.  I 
left  my  farm  and  came  over  to  Lord  Ardilaun.  Cer- 
tainly it  was  losing  since  1882. 

13243.  Since  1882  there  was  a great  deal  of  reduction 
of  profit? — I should  say  so  ; 1879  was  a very  bad  year 
for  farm  era. 

13244.  Yes,  there  was  a great  loss  of  sheep  by 
disease  in  1879  apart  from  other  things? — Yes,  there 
was  a great  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle ; we  lost  a whole 
year’s  profit ; but  1882  was  a good  year,  and  then  since 
that  there  was  a great  fall  in  cattle. 

13245.  That  is  from  1882  to  the  present  time? — 
Yes ; there  has  been  a great  fall. 

13246.  So  that  the  large  farmers  have  not  been 
doing  well  ? — They  bought  stock  dear  and  had  to  sell 
cheap,  but  now  they  are  able  to  buy  cheap  and  sell 
cheap. 

13247.  And  that  you  think  is  best? — It  is  better 
than  buying  dear  and  selling  dear.  It  takes  some 
little  time  to  be  able  to  buy  when  stock  falls.  The 
fall  does  not  go  all  over  the  country  so  fast. 

13248.  You  have  yourself,  I suppose,  employed  a 
good  deal  of  labour  as  well  as  Lord  Ardilaun  ? — Yes. 

13249.  Is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  improved 
within  the  last  twenty  years,  do  you  know  ? — Yes. 

13250.  They  are  better  paid? — Better  paid. 

13251.  And  better  off  altogether  ? — Yes,  the  labour- 
ing man  ought  to  be  a great  deal  better  off,  because  he  has 
got  his  food  much  cheaper  than  twenty  years  ago,  and 
beside  his  wages  are  higher. 

13252.  I suppose  his  condition  is  better  than  the 
poor  men  who  live  in  the  congested  districts? — Yes;  if 
he  could  be  satisfied  as  he  is,  but  he  is  always  asking  for 
a bit  of  land.  He  says,  “ How  can  I live  without  the 
bit  of  land  ? " The  habit  is  for  a labouring  man  to  got 
conacre.  He  gets  half  an  acre  of  land,  and  pays  at  a 
rate  which  1 have  known  to  be  as  high  as  £5  or  £6  an 
acre  for  the  right  of  sowing  a crop  in  it. 

13253.  Land  in  a good  condition? — Yes. 

13254.  Does  that  do  for  a crop  of  potatoes  without 
manure  ? — He  has  to  manure  it ; he  buys  guano.  I 
have  often  said  to  them,  “ Why,  surely  you  can  buy 
potatoes  in  the  market  for  3d.  a stone,  and  you  cannot 
raise  them  yourselves  for  that;”  and  they  admit  what  I 
3 E 2 


Wot.  8, 13:6. 

Mr.  James  E. 
Jackson. 
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.vw.  6,  1880.  say,  but  still  they  have  a hankering  after  the  bit  of 
i t v land. 

ackson!68  13255.  Has  the  labouring  man  not  a bit  of  garden 
patch? — No. 

13256.  Then  he  has  to  get  a bit  of  conacre? — Yes ; 
they  have  not  the  thrift  to  lay  by  any  money  to  buy 
in  the  market. 

13257.  Would  it  not  be  advisable  on  the  part  if  the 
landlords  give  a bit  of  garden  ground? — You  see  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a regular  labourer  ; he  is  always  the 
son  of  a small  farmer,  or  the  small  farmer  himself. 

13258.  The  President. — And  lives  on  one  of  the 
holdings  ? — Yes. 

13259.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  no  recognised 
class  of  agricultural  labourer  ? — No ; there  is  not, 
except  in  the  towns.  There  are  labouring  men,  of 
course,  about  Galway. 

13260.  The  President. — Who  are  these  men  who 
buy  the  conacre  ? — They  are  men  who  have  a very  small 
holding,  or  the  sons  of  such  men. 

13261.  Sir  James  Caird. — Sons  who  have  married? 


— Yes ; or  men  who  have  got  a very  small  holding  of 
£2  a year ; men  like  that  take  a bit  of  conacre. 

13262.  But  on  large  farms? — There  are  no  large 
farms  in  my  part  of  the  country  except  the  mountain 
farms. 

13263.  I am  speaking  of  agricultural  farms? — There 
are  no  such  thing  as  large  agricultural  farms  in  my 
part  of  the  country. 

13264.  I suppose  you  have  held  large  grazing  farms? 
— Yes,  tolerably  large. 

13265.  And  you  have  a shepherd  or  shepherds?— 
Yes. 

13266.  Do  these  men  have  any  garden  ground?— 
Where  there  is  a large  grazing  farm  one  man  will  look 
over  200  acres,  and  he  gets  a garden  of  about  an  acre 
of  land. 

13267.  And  that  is  a great  advantage  to  him? — Yes. 

13268.  He  does  not  want  conacre? — He  may. 

13269.  As  a rule,  he  does  not  ? — If  the  acre  becomes 
spent  out  he  must  take  conacre  somewhere  else.  I may 
say  that  Cross  is  in  the  barony  of  Kilmaine. 


Rev.  Thomas  J.  Flannery,  P.P.,  examined. 


Rev.  Thomas  13270.  The  President.  I believe  that  you  are  the 
J.  Flannery,  ' parish  priest  of  Carney  ? — Yes ; Carney  Recess,  which 
is  just  the  very  centre  of  Connemara. 

13271.  Is  it  a very  populous  district?  — Very 
populous. 

13272.  What  are  the  size  of  the  holdings  there?-- 
The  tenants  pay  from  £3  to  114 ; some  pay  £40  of  rent, 
and  some  a good  deal  more.  These  are  a very  large 
class  of  graziers.  The  average  rent  is  from  £5  to  £10. 

13273.  Would  these  small  people  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  a living  there? — Yes ; they  find  it 
very  difficult  indeed  to  make  a living. 

13274.  More  difficult  now  than  formerly? — It  is 
much  more  difficult. 

13275.  What  are  the  rents  there;  are  they  judicial 
rents? — Nearly,  but  not  altogether;  about  two-thirds 
of  them  are.  The  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  in  this 
manner.  Over  half  the  district  they  are  fixed  by  the 
• tenants  going  into  the  Court,  while  the  other  half  were 
fixed  by  agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  and 
sanctioned  in  Court  afterwards. 

13276.  So  that  they  are  now  almost  all  judicial 
rents  ? — Yes  ; except  in  a few  estates  where  the  land- 
lord excluded  the  tenants  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act 
on  the  ground  that  they  had  under-tenants.  In  that 
'case,  of  course,  they  could  not  go  into  Court,  and  they 
have  got  no  reduction. 

13277.  And  the  under-tenants  got  no  reduction? — 
No,  nor  the  head  tenants  either. 

13278.  And  the  rents  arc  very  high? — Yes;  and 
even  the  judicial  rents  are  very  high. 

13279.  When  were  they  fixed? — The  applications 
were  made  immediately  after  the  Act  was  passed.  We 
applied  at  once. 

13280.  And  owing  to  the  bad  times  since  then,  it  is 
difficult  to  pay  the  rent? — It  was  different  in  1880. 
It  was  just  as  easy  to  pay  the  rents  then,  before 
they  were  reduced,  as  it  is  now  to  pay  the  judicial 
rents.  In  1880  farm  horses  sold  for  about  £20 ; in 
1881  they  increased  by  £1 ; in  1882  they  went  down 
to  the  same  level  as  1880 ; in  1883  they  were  at  £16  ; 
in  1884  they  were  from  £16  to  £17  ; in  1885  they 
were  £15  to  £16;  and  in  1886  they  were  from  £14 
to  £15.  So  you  have  there  in  that  case  a reduction  of 
from  £20  to  £14  during  that  time;  and  there  was  also 
a reduction  from  £8  to  £4  in  cattle,  that  is  in  three- 
year-old  cattle  ; in  four-year-old  the  reduction  was  from 
£11  to  £6.  Oats  was  6s.  to  7s.  6d.  in  1880,  and  the 
price  is  now  4s.  to  4s.  6cf.  I am  buying  oats  now  for 
4s.  per  cwt.  With  regard  to  the  barley,  I may  6ay  that 
it  was  7s.  to  7s.  9 d.  in  1880,  and  it  is  now  down  to  5s. 
and  5s.  6d.  You  have  the  same  thing  with  regard  to 
the  turnips,  but  there  is  not  very  much  turnips  in 
Connemara.  Mangolds  went  down  from  20s.  per  ton 


to  16s.  per  ton.  Potatoes  went  down  from  3s.  6 d.  and 
4s.  to  Is.  8 d.  and  2s.  per  cwt. 

13281.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  a good  thing  for 
the  poorer  classes  ? — Yes  ; if  you  had  to  buy  potatoes 
in  the  country,  but  you  must  remember  the  difficulty 
of  getting  anything  from  Connemara  in  the  market. 

13282.  But  there  are  plenty  of  potatoes  in  Conne- 
mara itself  ? — There  is  a fair  average  crop. 

13283.  There  is  a good  crop  for  the  people’s  con- 
sumption?— The  spring  was  rather  late  and  the  harvest 
came  in  rather  rougher  than  usual,  and  they  are  not  of 
so  good  a class  as  usual ; in  some  parts  the  crop  is  very 
good,  and  in  other  parts  there  is  a falling  off  of  a 
third. 

13284.  Well,  the  price  shows  that  there  was  a fair 
crop  ?— Yes ; but  in  selling  this  crop  to  try  to  raise  the 
money  you  see  the  difference. 

13285.  No  doubt,  when  it  comes  to  be  sold  it  is  a 
different  thing.  I suppose  we  might  take  it  all  round  that 
there  is  a depression? — Yes ; in  1881  it  was  as  easy  to 
pay  the  rents  as  they  stood  then  as  it  is  to  pay  the 
judicial  rents  now.  Wien  there  is  a depression  in 
stock  it  is  greatly  felt  with  us  in  Connemara,  because 
the  class  of  cattle  we  have  are  a very  inferior  class,  and 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  getting  buyers  into  Conne- 
mara, and  of  course  extreme  difficulty  in  sending  cattle 
to  the  fairs  here,  the  distance  is  so  great;  and  the 
cattle  are  very  primitive,  the  difficulty  of  travelling  is 
very  great.  You  have  sometimes  forty  miles  to  go  to  a 
fair.  When  there  is  a fall  in  the  price  it  has  this  effect 
that  the  buyers,  having  to  go  too  far,  will  not  go  for 
the’  cattle,  such  as  we  have. 

13286.  So  that  the  cattle  of  an  inferior  character 
become  much  more  unsaleable? — Yes ; they  won’t  buy 
them,  because  they  won’t  make  a profit  out  of  them. 
With  regard  to  the  judicial  rents  we  have  settled  in  a 
great  many  cases,  the  tenants  were  obliged  to  do  wit 
5s.  in  the  pound  reduction  on  some  properties,  because 
they  were  under  ejectment ; and  they  had  to  accept  at. 
Their  cases  would  not  have  been  heard  in  time,  an 
they  would  have  been  evicted,  and  put  to  a great  ea 
of  costs,  and  they  could  not  have  redeemed.  1 am 
convinced  that  if  they  went  into  Court  they  would  avo 


;ot  10s.  reduction.  , 

13287.  You  mean  that  the  rents  would  have  neeu 
■educed  50  per  cent?— Yes.  In  one  property  thaw 
,vas  trying  to  buy  out  in  1884,  I was  prepared  to  gi 
lighteen  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  ren  . , 
ixed.  I thought  I had  concluded  my  purchase  with  no 
andlord  and  with  the  mortgagees,  but  there  was 
difficulty  of  arrears.  I even  offered  a good  por  > 
the  arrears,  but  they  wanted  to  get  the  whole  o > 
and  I even  tried  and  made  up  some  of  the  r 
lodge  in  the  bank. 
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13288.  This  was  a purchase  under  the  Bright 
Clauses  ? — Yes. 

13289.  You  would  have  given  eighteen  years  on  the 
judicial  rents? — Yes:  I will  give  you  the  judicial 
rents,  and  you  will  see  that  they  are  now  quite  too 
high.  In  one  townland  the  old  rent  was  close  on 
£300.  In  that  there  was  only  a portion  of  the  rents 
fixed ; the  tenants  were  not  able  to  go  into  Court,  but 
in  the  case  of  those  who  did,  they  were  made  the  basis 
of  a reduction  for  the  other  tenants.  The  new  rent 
was  £157,  and  the  valuation  of  it  is  only  £58, 
so  that  we  have  to  pay  £157  judicial  rents,  while 
Griffiths’  valuation  was  only  £58.  One  case,  for 
instance,  was  that  £9  was  reduced  by  the  Commissioners 
to  £5,  the  valuation  was  £3  15s.,  and  upon  that  valua- 
tion I was  prepared  to  give  eighteen  years’  purchase. 
We  would  have  bought  it  out  then  if  they  had  agreed. 
I expected  that  the  Government  would  have  come  to 
their  aid  in  the  depressed  times.  I was  anxious  to  give 
what  I considered  then  was  a fair  rent.  Take  another 
case ; the  rent  was  £10  16s.,  it  was  reduced'  to  £5  10s. 
and  the  valuation  was  £4  5s.  Another ; £3 ; rent 
reduced  to  £1,  and  the  valuation  is  £1 ; even  the 
valuation  as  it  stands  is  rather  high  now. 

13290.  You  mean  it  is  rather  high  at  present? — 
Yes ; in  times  gone  by  there  was  large  mountain  tracts 
upon  which  all  these  villages  had  a right  of  grazing 
their  cattle,  but  this  mountain  grazing  being  taken  from 
the  tenants,  and  the  rents  being  raised  ten  or  twelve  or 
twenty  years  ago,  the  state  of  affairs  became  greatly 
changed.  When  the  mountain  was  taken  away  the 
tenants  could  not  keep  cattle,  and  the  few  cattle  they 
could  keep  they  are  not  able  to  have  ready  for  sale 
in  spring,  and  in  the  spring  a great  many  of  the  people 
buy;  and  besides  they  are  attacked  by  a disease  called 
pine,  and  they  require  to  be  changed  to  the  mountain 
in  order  to  cure  them,  and  they  require  the  sea-air  to 
be  cured  from  the  cripple  which  they  get  in  the 
mountain. 


13291.  I suppose  the  Land  Commission  took  into 
account  the  loss  of  the  mountain? — I do  not  know  that 
they  did.  They  were  then  cettain  that  prices  could  not 
go  any  lower.  That  was  my  case,  and  the  case  of  very 
good  land.  We  believed  that  the  times  could  not  be 
worse,  but  since  then  the  prices  have  gone  down  con- 
siderably, and  it  would  be  more  easy  to  pay  £20  rent 
then  than  it  is  to  pay  £10  now. 

13292.  Mr.  Neligan.  —Do  you  look- upon  things  being 
50  per  cent,  worse  now  than  in  1881  ?— It  would  be 
this  year,  only  the  Government  came  to  our  relief. 

13293.  That  cannot  be  taken  into  account? — If  they 
were  living  on  their  own  resources,  I don’t  believe  that 
one-third  of  the  tenants  would  be  able  to  pay  a penny 
of  rent,  and  a good  many  of  them  have  paid  it  pretty 
well;  but  the  reason  is  that  whatever  cattle  they  had  on 
hands,  and  which  should  have  been  disposed  of  in  the 
summer  to  feed  themselves,  were  left  in  their  hands  by 
e aid  which  the  Government  gave  them,  and  they 
were  kept  alive  during  the  summer,  and  hence  they  are 
paying  some  rent  now. 

13294.  Mr.  Neligan. — Some  mode  of  dealing  with 
ne  case  is  absolutely  necessary  ?— Yes.  I would 
suggest  migration. 

13295.  You  are  not  in  favour  of  emigration  ? — I am 
awav  tW  enuSra510n  a11  the  young  people  are  taken 
left  oV  1 6 young  b°ys  and  girls,  and  the  old  people  are 
snma  r,i  °me-  ,dle  land  of  Connemara  being  rocky  in 
and  1,  • 68  and  bo2Sy  in  another,  and  therefore  cold, 
care  rgtfr°?.ped  year  after  year  requires  very  great 
S If?untl0n  in  order  t0  raise  a WOP  at  all  on  the 
labour  h 3'!  W0J  quires  good  strong  people  to 
Put  it  nr!  n dit0  §ather  the  sea- weed  from  the  deep  and 
work  Wvfed’  drain  the  land,  and  to  toil  and 
Now  thp  h'md  t0  enable  tbe  land  to  bring  forth  a crop, 
gather  in  tu-  people  ca“n°t  do  that ; they  cannot 
is  verv  fe,5i  0 8ea*weed  except  in  very  fine  weather ; it 
there!  dnfto”6  WOrv For  the  purposes  of  migration 
1 32qRq  v en°ugb  land  in  Connemara, 
to  brintr  tht  tf'  ? Quitu  near ; it  is  not  my  wish 
people  from  Connemara  into  Galway ; there 
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is  a natural  wish  among  them  to  remain  near  their  own  .Vor.  s,  issn. 

13297.  It  could  hardly  be  called  migration  ? — Yes ; 
these  mountain  farms  which  are  in  the  hands  of  the  p.p. 
graziers  could  be  used,  and  they  are  generally  a short 
distance  of  their  places,  and  if  they  were  taken  up  and 
the  people  put  upon  them,  it  would  be  just  the  same  as 
migration. 

13298.  How  far  are  these  lands  from  them? — Quite 
near ; I would  consider  that  there  should  be  a compulsory 
sale  of  property. 

13299.  You  mean  of  these  grazing  lands? — Yes, 
otherwise  you  could  hardly  have  migration. 

13300.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  should  the  sale  be 
to? — The  Government  should  purchase  the  land  and  give 
it  to  the  tenants. 

13301.  And  the  tenants  would  migrate? — Yes ; and 
those  who  are  on  the  other  holdings  should  remain  on 
the  spot  and  would  be  better  off.  By  making  a few 
roads  to  the  sea,  you  could  get  the  sea-weed  drawn  up 
to  the  mountain  with  greater  facility  than  there  is  any 
means  of  doing  it  with  at  present. 

13302.  Is  it  high  land  this  land  that  you  speak  of 
as  mountain  land  ? — It  is  quite  flat. 

13303.  I understood  you  to  mean  at  a high  level  ? — 

No,  it  is  flat ; it  is  just  the  same  quality  of  land  as  that 
which  the  tenants  are  now  living  on. 

13304.  Oh,  it  is  perfectly  flat?— Yes,  the  tenants 
were  in  part  of  it  years  ago,  and  that  is  now  the  worst. 

13305.  Do  you  mean  cultivating  tenants? — I mean 
on  the  mountains  I speak  of. 

13306.  Do  you  mean  by  the  kind  of  tenants  you 
propose  to  migrate? — Yes,  and  who  were  banished  in 
the  time  of  the  famine  years. 

13307.  The  President. — That  is  land  that  is  let  for 
grazing  ? — Yes,  there  were  two  kinds  of  land. 

13308.  Mr.  Neligan. — I want  to  know  from  you  can 
you  attempt  any  definition  of  the  class  or  nature  of  the 
lands  which  should  be  compulsorily  taken  up  ?— The 
men  who  hold  200  or  300  acres  of  land. 

13309.  Can  you  define  it?— It  is  a large  area;  it 
covers  many  hundred  acres. 

13310.  What  class  of  men  would  you  buy  out? — I 
would  buy  out  the  landlords  that  have  set  to  graziers. 

13311.  The  graziers  should  be  bought?— That  is, 
practically  land  put  up  for  sale  every  year ; the  graziers 
take  it  every  year. 

13312.  There  is  no  tenant  right? — No. 

13313.  There  are  no  buildings  on  the  land — nothing 
but  stock  ? — Nothing  but  the  stock. 

13314.  They  take  it  annually  from  the  landlords? — 

Yes. 

13315.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  some  of 
these  lands  was  held  by  small  tenants  who  at  the  time 
of  the  famine  were  put  out  of  them  ? — Yes. 

13316.  So  that  that  was  not  in  the  same  condition? 

— It  had  been  tilled,  but  from  the  want  of  cultivation 
it  has  gone  back  to  its  wild  state. 

13317.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  the  Government  had 
these  lands,  into  what  size  of  farms  would  you  divide 
them? — I think  from  ten  to  twenty  acres;  I think 
that  would  be  a fair  division. 

13318.  And  you  should  build  houses  ? — I would  not 
have  many  houses  to  build ; the  tenants  on  the  sea 
shore  have  houses. 

13319.  But  the  people  who  would  migrate  should 
have  houses  built  for  them  ? — Oh,  yes ; it  is  not  difficult 
to  build.  We  have  plenty  of  stones,  and  sedge  on  the 
mountains  to  thatch  the  houses  with.  A good  deal  of 
this  is  better  land — some  of  the  land  which  the  tenants 
now  hold  refuses  to  yield  crops.  There  is  a great 
anxiety  and  desire  among  the  people  to  become  the 
owners — a great  anxiety  to  buy  at  a fair  rent. 

13320.  This  migration  scheme  could  be  adopted  on 
the  principle  of  annual  payments? — Yes ; I would  leave 
that  to  any  Commission  the  Government  would  appoint 
— the  Government  should  carry  that  out  in  the  way 
that  they  thought  best.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the 
solvency  of  the  tenants  or  the  desire  to  pay  the  money, 
and  1 venture  to  say  it  would  be  paid  as  regularly 
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as  the  landlords  do  for  any  money  advanced  to 
them.  They  do  pay  all  that  they  are  able ; .you  can 
see  that  in  the  case  of  the  Fishery  Loan,  with  re- 
ference to  which  Sir  Thomas  Brady  has  something  to 
say  that  they  pay  it  regularly.  I don’t  believe  that 
there  is  one  bad  debt  in  the  whole  of  Connemara — I 
mean,  of  course,  a dishonest  debt.  There  may  be  a few 
cases  caused  by  the  people  being  sent  away,  and  some 
of  the  people  remaining  at  home  being  forced  to  pay ; 
but  as  for  being  dishonest  I do  not  believe  there  are 
any  such  debts,  and  I know  that  place  now  for  some 
time. 

13321.  Mr.  Neligan. — Can  you  say  what  district  of 
Connemara  you  would  use  in  this  way  or  the  whole  of 
Connemara? — I would  take  all  Connemara;  it  is  a 
magnificent  place  for  this  purpose. 

13322.  The  President. — How  many  years’  purchase 
would  you  give  the  landlord  1 — I would  give  him  fair 
purchase  money.  I would  be  almost  prepared  to 
leave  that  to  the  tribunal  to  settle  wbat  would  be  a 
fair  rent,  and  to  settle  how  many  years  purchase  should 
be  given.  I would  try  to  give  a fair  amount  of 
purchase  money. 

13323.  You  think  that  there  should  be  compulsory 
purchase  from  the  present  holder  ? — Without  that  I do 
not  see  how  you  could  manage ; without  the  mountain 
tracts  you  could  not  get  on  well. 

13324.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  mountain  is  it  you 
are  speaking  of  ?- — Well,  I mean  the  flat  country  that  I 
have  been  speaking  of ; we  may  call  them  large  tracts  of 
waste  land — land  easily  reclaimed. 

13325.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  are  the  principal  pro- 
prietors ? — Mr  Berridge  is  one  of  the  largest  proprietors. 

13326.  The  President. — Could  not  the  experiment 
be  tried  voluntarily  first  ? — Yes. 

13327.  It  never  has  been  tried? — I am  trying  to 
carry  it  out  for  two  years.  I made  out  figures  with 
reference  to  this  matter.  I spent  over  £50  of  my  own 
money  over  it.  I brought  a valuator  from  Dublin,  and 
gave  him  three  guineas  a day  and  travelling  expenses. 

I spent  £50  on  the  matter  myself.  It  was  a large  tract 
of  arable  land  which  I was  going  in  for.  The  land  was 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  the  mortgagees  did  not 
wish  to  part  with  the  land. 

13328.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  part  of  the 
Martin’s  estate? — Originally;  it  now  belongs  to  Mr. 
Leonard. 

13329.  You  propose  to  turn  this  land  into  cultiva- 
tion?— Yes,  I propose  to  do  that. 

13330.  It  is  not  bog  land? — A portion  of  it  is  ; the 
other  portion  is  fairly  good  land ; it  is  just  as  good  as 
the  land  the  tenants  have. 

13331.  Supposing  you  get  that  farm  of  which  you 
are  speaking,  how  many  tenants  would  you  migrate  into 
it  ?— In  that  district  alone  about  forty  or  fifty  tenants. 

13332.  Have  you  any  of  the  light  railways  made  in 
your  district? — No;  we  cannot  get  our  oats  or  any- 
thing into  the  market. 

13333.  Was  any  application  made  under  the  Light 
Railways  and  Tramways  Act? — Yes;  we  made  appli- 
cation once  or  twice,  but  it  was  a question  of  taxation; 
the  barony  was  not  considered  able  to  pay  the  taxation. 
Some  objected,  and  others  were  in  favour  of  it. 

13334.  The  President. — All  over  Connemara  there  is 
land  like  this  of  which  you  speak  into  which  the  tenants 
could  be  migrated? — Yes. 

13335. — The  landlords  ought  to  be  willing  to 
sell  of  their  own  accord  except  where  the  lands  were 
encumbered] — On  the  Berridge  estate  they  have  not 
given  any  reduction ; they  refused  a reduction  to  the 
tenants — any  of  the  tenants  that  were  excluded  by 
the  Land  Act.  That  of  course  kept  a great  many  of 
the  tenants  from  being  able  to  get  a reduction,  and  it 
presses  very  heavily  upon  them.  In  some  cases  it  cost 
them  £20  trying  to  get  under  the  Land  Act  I know 
one  case  where  there  was  an  application  made — the 
father  was  dead,  and  the  application  was  made  by  the 
son ; but  administration  should  be  taken  out  in  the  name 
of  the  mother,  and  a matter  of  this  sort  prevented  him 
from  being  able  to  come  into  the  Court. 


13336.  That  was  inevitable? — The  landlord  might- 
have  allowed  him  in.  It  is  hard  on  poor  tenants  that 
there  is  not  some  law  passed  to  enable  poor  tenants  of 
£5  or  £10  a year  rent  to  take  out  administration,  say 
for  30s. 

13337.  The  Berridge  Estate  is  not  in  Chancery?— 
No ; but  Mr.  Leonard’s  is. 

13338.  Mr.  Neligan. — Yon  have  made  a very  usefnl 
suggestion.  You  say  you  would  recommend  a cheaper 
process  of  taking  out  administration  ? — Yes. 

13339.  The  Land  Commission  can  give  administra- 
tion for  the  purposes  of  the  suit,  and  I thought  they 
could  do  it  cheaply  ? — They  do  not. 

13340.  I suppose  you  would  be  very  strict  against 
subdivision? — Yes,  certainly  I would  be  strict  about 
that;  but  it  would  not  be  required  to  be  so  strict  as  in 
former  years. 

13341.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure? — There  was 
little  or  no  education  in  Connemara  until  the  last  five 
or  six  years.  I am  not  speaking  for  all  Connemara, 
but  for  my  own  district,  and  the  result  of  the  people 
not  being  educated  was  that  they  had  no  opportunity  of 
earning  a livleihood,  and  going  into  employments  and 
into  establishments,  and  one  place  and  another  of  that 
kind.  If  they  had  had  education,  a great  many  of 
them  would  have  gone  away,  and  would  not  only  have 
advanced  themselves,  but  would  have  advanced  those 
that  they  left  behind  them. 

13342.  Are  the  people  better  educated  now?— Yes; 
they  are  being  better  educated.  The  rising  generation 
will  be  pretty  well  educated. 

13343.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  if  they  are  being 
better  educated  they  will  not  remain  there  under  the 
bad  circumstances  which  you  mention  ? — If  they  got 
education  there  would  be  a greater  tendency  of  course 
to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

13344.  The  President. — You  don’t  object  to  the 
emigration  of  the  superfluous  population? — Not  if  it 
were  carried  out  judiciously.  No  doubt,  a great  many 
of  those  emigration  agents  were  inclined  to  do  it  on  what 
they  called  a just  scale,  but  the  under  agents  of  these 
people  invariably  caused  it  to  be  a failure. 

1334b.  What  did  they  do?— The  intention  was  to 
enable  families  to  go,  and  they  got  a number  of  people 
to  go,  and  made  them  as  one  family ; and  they  took 
boys  and  girls  from  two  and  three  families,  and  sent 
them  uway,  and  it  was  the  young  people  that  they  sent 
away,  leaving  the  old  people  behind  them  to  keep 
possession  of  the  land.  There  are  not  four  holdings  in 
my  district  which,  owing  to  the  people  going  away,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  other  tenants  who  remained  at 
home.  Whenever  they  went  away  it  was  managed  in 
such  a manner  that  there  was  one  left  at  home. 

13346.  If  the  emigration  was  better  managed  you 
would  not  object  to  it? — I would  now.  When  there 
was  no  sign  of  this  Government  Bill  being  passed  I did 
not,  but  now  I do ; the  country  is  very  well  thinned. 

13347.  You  prefer  migration? — Yes;  by  all  means. 

13348.  You  do  not  think  there  are  too  many  people 
in  the  country  if  a scheme  of  migration  was  carried 
out  ? — I do  not  think  there  are  enough. 

13349.  A large  number  have  gone?— Yes,  a large 
number. 

13350.  And  are  still  going?— Some  who  have  gone 
already  are  sending  for  their  friends. 

13351.  Do  you  think  if  the  country  were  properly 
managed  it  could  fully  support  the  present  population  f 
Fully,  and  more.  There  are  a great  many  industries 
that  could  be  worked  up.  The  kelp  industry  corn 
-worked  up.  At  present  it  does  more  harm  than  go  • 
In  April  and  May  the  buyers  offer  high  prices  for  i , 
and  that  induces  the  men  to  abandon  the  fishing. 

13352.  Do  they  still  make  kelp?— Yes;  there  is  no 
fixed  price  foqit ; the  buyer  offers  a certain  price.  i 
say  that  kelp  will  be  sure  to  bring  a certain  price,  a 
in  a large  number  of  cases  for  a certain  time  tha  P 
will  be  good,  but  so  many  people  go  to  work  at  l , 
when  the  market  is  filled  with  kelp,  the  price  goes 
until  at  last  it  won’t  be  taken  at  all  at  any  PrIC  ' . 0p 
often  happens  that  a man  may  have  £3  or  £4  wo 
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ielp  on  his  hands,  and  he  may  simply  throw  it  into  the 
sea. 

13353.  Because  the  market  us  clogged? — Yes;  there 
;3  only  one  buyer.  Of  course,  the  fishing  is  not  as 
well  worked  up  as  it  ought  to  be  ; it  is  not  well  worked 
up  at  all ; it  could  not  be  attended  to,  because  a good 
many  years  ago  kelp  brought  an  enormous  price,  £13 
a ton ; afterwards  it  came  down  to  £7,  and  then  to 
nothing  at  all,  at  which  it  is  now.  The  effect  at  all 
events  of  their  abandoning  the  fishing  industry,  and 
taking  to  the  kelp,  was  that  their  boats  were  neglected 


13351.  The  President. — Do  they  fish  much? — They 
fish  a good  deal.  They  fish  for  what  is  necessary  for 
the  use  of  their  own  houses,  and,  in  fact,  do  quite 
enough  fishing  in  Connemara  for  themselves,  but  they 
sell  very  little  ; they  cannot  send  it  to  the  market. 

13355.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  really  good  fish- 
ing ground?— You  will  get  every  sort  of  fish  in  the 
bay  be  ween  Kilkieran  Bay  and  Bertraghboy  Bay. 

13356.  Deep  sea  fishing  ? — Yes ; Bertraghboy  is  very 
deep,  and  you  have  30  miles  out  to  sea.  There  is  a 
fishing  bank  which  extends  towards  Slyne  Head,  and 
it  is  considered  to  be  a very  fine  fishing  bank ; it 
would  require,  however,  boats  of  about  30  tons  to  fish. 

13357.  The  President. — Do  the  French  boats  come 
there? — Yes  ; but  our  boats  do  not.  It  would  require 
boats  of  30  tons  to  begin  that  trade  with,  and  they 
would  need  to  have  some  capital  in  order  to  follow  the 
fish  about  from  place  to  place. 

13358.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  suppose  that 
thirty  years  ago  the  fishing  was  better  aud  more  largely 
availed  of  than  it  is  now  ? — It  certainly  was  more  pro- 
ductive. We  do  not  know  what  quantity  of  fish  there 
is  there  now. 

. 13359.  Would  you  say  how  much  better  or  worse 
the  fishing  is  now  ? — I consider  it  to  be  about  as  good 
now.  I know  from  the  signs  that  accompany  the  fish 
that  we  have  them  now,  and  that  fish  are  plentiful 
along  that  part  of  the  coast. 

13360.  One  can  easily  see  that  there  is  a great 
element  of  prosperity  lost  to  them  by  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  kelp.  Your  memory,  I suppose,  does  not  go 
back  to  the  time  when  it  brought  £13? — No;  I -do 
not  remember  it  at  more  than  about  £5  or  £6  per 
ton. 


13361.  It  is  quite  possible  that  when  the  large 
prices  were  given,  the  people  came  to  that  part  of  the 
coast  in  order  to  have  their  places  of  residence  near  the 
seal— I don’t  know  about  that;  that  is  not  apparent 
in  the  place— you  do  not  see  it.  The  people  don’t  mind 
being  at  some  distance,  so  long  as  the  boat  is  safe  they 
are  all  right,  and  they  are  prepared  if  necessary  to 
walk  a good  distance  to  their  boats. 

13362.  Still  such  large  prices  would  naturally  bring 
the  people  there  ? — They  used  to  go  out  and  live  in 
the  boats  and  on  the  islands,  and  not  go  home  for  a 
couple  of  months  in  the  summer  time. 

13363.  When  they  were  gathering  the  kelp  ? — Yes  ; 
it  is,  however,  far  rougher  now  along  the  Western  Coast 
ban  it  was  formerly ; there  is  more  wet,  and  they 
require  dry  weather  for  the  kelp. 

13364.  Have  you  any  certain  information  with 
regard  to  the  change  in  the  climate  ? — I know  it  myself. 

1 . tllere  has  been  this  change.  I know  it  for  seven 
or  eight  years. 

13365.  Your  knowledge  does  not  extend  further 
aavea  1— To  about  nine  years, 
on  f m 7ut  y°ur  knowledge  of  the  change  does  not 
in  further  back  than  that  time?— My  knowledge  of  it 
in  Unnemara  only  goes  back  eight  years, 
tho  r ' '“u*:  ’n  tbat  bime  there  has  been  a change  in 

™'  greater  severity,  wet,  and  cold  ?— Yes. 
for  the ’fish?- Where  do  they  get  a market 
Thp  fi.i.  , Present  they  send  lobster  to  London, 
they  are  S!!f  Lr°m  Cjonnemara  by  boat  to  Galway  and 
the^weatbnr  • ’m!™,  tb,ere  by  train>  and,  of  course,  when 
many  0f  the  lnk^’  transifc  is  delayed  and  a good 
bsters  die;  and  when  the  weather  is  warm, 


it  frequently  happens  that  when  the  lobster  reaches  JVor.  r>,  issc. 
London  it  is  of  no  use.  — — 

13370.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  much  lobster 
along  the  coast  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  supply,  p.p.  nery* 

13371.  It  has  not  been  over-fished? — It  is  not 
fished  sufficiently  at  all ; the  coast  has  not  been  fished 
at  all  as  it  should  be. 

13372.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  consider  that  there 
is  any  necessity  for  technical  education  in  your  district, 
education  to  instruct  the  people  in  a proper  system  of 
farming  ? — I really  think,  if  this  migration  was  carried 
out,  that  they  should  have  instruction ; technical  edu- 
cation is  really  required.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
conduct  farming  operations  otherwise  than  as  they  do 
in  the  present  holdings  that  they  occupy. 

13373.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — Was  there  any  English 
gentleman  came  down  to  near  that  place  which  you 
have  marked  in  this  map  about  thirty-five  years  ago, 
and  began  to  reclaim  a large  extent  of  land  in  that  part 
of  the  country  ? — There  are  traces  of  the  operation  of  a 
company  called  the  Waste  Land  Company,  which  was 
reclaiming  these  mountains,  and  reclaiming  these 
flooded  lands,  which  it  appears  they  were  unable  to 
carry  out. 

13374.  Is  that  in  the  Martin  country? — Yes;  it  is 
part  of  the  Martin  property. 

13375.  Have  you  any  idea  of  why  it  failed? — I 
could  not  tell.  I know  that  the  traces  of  their  opera- 
tions are  there ; the  old  roads  are  still  to  be  seen. 

13376.  You  have  only  heard  of  a company;  have 
you  heard  of  a gentleman  from  some  of  the  Midland 
Counties  of  England  coming  here  and  bringing  short- 
horn cattle  with  him,  and  expending  a good  deal  of 
money,  and  attempting  a system  of  farming  there  ? — I 
think  I heard  about  a gentleman  going  down  to  Letter- 
frack,  but,  of  course,  the  class  of  cattle  he  brought  there 
would  not  live  at  all. 

13377.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  remaining 
now  ? — No ; there  is  no  such  gentleman  in  it  at  all. 

13378.  As’ to  the  condition  of  the  people  themselves, 
the  people  who  live  in  this  part  of  the  country  where 
you  wish  to  migrate  them  from,  have  they  plenty  to 
eat  and  live  upon  in  the  winter  season  ? — They  are 
pretty  well  off  in  that  way ; there  is  plenty  to  eat. 

13379.  What  do  they  eat? — Their  food  is  the  potato; 
they  live  upon  the  potato. 

13380.  And  milk? — Two-thirds  of  them  have  no  milk. 

13381.  Potatoes  and  salt? — Potatoes  and  fish. 

13382.  Do  you  mean  all  the  year  round  that  they 
live  on  potatoes  ? — Yes,  except  when  they  get  a little 
fish.  They  get  Indian  meal  in  the  summer  time. 

13383.  Do  they  buy  it  ? — Yes. 

13384.  There  is  no  meal  of  their  own  growing? — No. 

13385.  No  oatmeal  ? — Yes ; they  buy  some  of  that 
from  Galway ; occasionally  they  grind  with  the  hand- 
mills  what  oats  they  grow. 

13386.  And  they  have  no  milk? — More  than  half 
of  them  have  no  milk. 

13387.  That  must  be  very  poor  living? — Yes,  it  is. 

13388.  Upon  that  food  can  they  do  a day’s  work? — 

They  can  ; they  are  a fine  class  of  men. 

13389.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  you  won’t  find  a 
finer  set  of  peasantry  in  Europe  ? — No,  you  hardly  fiud 
finer. 

13390.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  apply  to 
hundreds  of  the  people? — Yes. 

13391.  Are  they  satisfied  ? — They  are. 

13392.  Then  the  potato  crop  is  of  immense  impor- 
tance ? — Yes,  it  is. 

13393.  It  is  their  life? — Yes;  a great  number  of 
them  do  not  know  the  taste  of  milk  from  year  to  year. 

13394.  They  live  simply  on  potatoes  and  salt  or 
potatoes  and  fish  ? — They  do. 

13395.  No  butter? — Of  course  not. 

13396.  And  nothing  but  water  to  drink? — Nothing. 

13397.  Have  they  any  whisky  ? — Very  little.  There 
is  no  illicit  distillation.  There  may  perliaps  be  at  a 
distance,  but  practically  there  is  none  there. 

13398.  Are  they  generally  sound  and  in  good  health, 
these  people  ? — Yes. 
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13399.  There  is  no  excessive  mortality! — No. 

13400.  Is  there  fever  amongst  them! — No.  There 
might  be  now  and  then  a mild  type  of  fever. 

13401.  Are  they  well  educated  ?— They  are  being 
well  educated  now. 

13402.  Do  they  speak  Irish  1— It  is  nearly  all  Irish 
they  speak.  Two-thirds  of  the  time  I speak  Irish  to 
them.  But  from  the  schools  they  are  learning  English. 
The  young  people  are  beginning  to  speak  it. 

13403.  Are  they  anxious  to  get  education? — Yes. 

13404.  I suppose  that  is  given  to  them  in  English  ? — 
Yes.  There  should  be  a teacher  in  the  school  to  tell 
them  what  the  English  word  is  and  what  the  Irish  word 
is. 

13405.  Then  the  children  when  they  go  to  school  can 
hardly  speak  English? — It  is  all  Irish. 

13406.  Can  they  speak  English  when  they  go  out  of 
the  school  ?— In  the  second  and  third  classes  they  can 
speak  English  very  well. 

13407.  And  could  therefore  move  about  through  the 
country  ? — Yes. 

13408.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  education,  I suppose,  is 
the  national  school  system  ? — Yes. 

13409.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  the  district? 
— I do  not  think  there  is  one  in  the  district. 

13410.  So  you  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the 
leaseholders  being  excluded  from  the  Land  Act?— It 
does  not  affect  us  so  much  as  it  does  other  districts. 
The  land  was  not  worth  losing.  I may  say  that  if  the 
herring  fishing  turned  in  to-morrow  the  people  would  be 
in  opulence,  and  if  there  was  any  market  for  the  kelp 
they  would  be  very  comfortable.  But  they  are  very 
much  inclined  to  pay  the  rent,  if  able. 

13411.  And  to  pay  all  their  fair  demands? — Yes; 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  I am  perfectly  certain 
that  any  money  which  the  Government  would  advance 
for  the  buying  of  their  holdings  would  be  paid  honestly 
back  by  them. 


13412.  The  President. — Unless  you  got  that  pasture 
land  aud  divided  it  amongst  them,  you  would  not  be  in 
favour  of  their  buying  the  lauds  which  they  have  now  ? 
— No,  because  they  have  paid  for  them  already,  and 
they  are  worn  out  from  cultivation.  The  flooded  lands 
should  be  looked  after,  and  I may  say  that  the  people  are 
excluded  from  the  right  of  turbary  and  grazing,  which 
takes  away  considerably  from  the  value  of  their  holdings. 

13413.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact,  your  district 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  of  trying  this  scheme  of 
migration? — Yes. 

13414.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  these  people  take  any 
tea? — Occasionally,  but  not  much.  The  more  comfort- 
able people  have  tea  occasionally. 

13415.  But  not  as  a regular  thing  ? — No,  they  could 
not  afford  it. 

13416.  The  President. — If  the  potatoes  disease  were 
to  come  again  the  whole  district  would  be  starving  i— 
The  whole  district  is  not  doing  well  in  that  respect,  but 
if  you  got  a good  healthy  class  of  potato  put  into  new 
land  you  well  get  a good  crop.  We  cannot  get  any  lime- 
stone in  Connemara.  There  is  one  vein  running  from 
Oughterard  to  Ballinahinch,  but  it  is  more  easy  for 
us  to  get  it  from  Galway  by  boat. 

13417.  Is  there  any  other  matter  which  you  wish  to 
mention  ? — I wish  to  mention  that  in  the  townlaud  of 
Rusteen  the  present  rent  is  about  £275, 1 think,  and  the 
valuation  of  that  is  £100  or  £105.  That,  I think,  is  a 
rackrent. 

13418.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  a judicial  rent? — Yes; 
the  tenants  were  obliged  to  take  that.  They  had  to 
accept  the  terms.  If  they  had  been  put  out  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  redeem. 

13419.  The  land  was  under  ejectment? — Yes. 

13420.  There  was  a large  arrear  due? — There  was,  I 
think,  about  two  years  due  then.  They  are  invariably 
processed  on  a good  many  estates  for  half  a year's 
rent. 


Rev.  Patrick  Linskey,  P.P.,  examined. 


Rev.  Patrick  13421.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  the  parish 
Linskey,  P.P.  priest  of  Clifden  ? — Yes. 

13422.  Is  that  a very  populous  parish? — Yes;  the 
population  is  very  large  in  that  parish.  There  are  about 
1300  agricultural  families  in  the  parish, — that  is,  inde- 
pendent of  the  town. 

13423.  Are  the  holdings  very  small? — The  holdings 
are  generally  small. 

13424.  And  the  people  poor  ? — Yes. 

13425.  Are  the  most  of  the  holdings  under  judicial 
rents? — Yes,  generally;  I would  say  most  of  the  hold- 
ings are  under  judicial  rents. 

13426.  And  were  fixed  early  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act? — Yes;  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  They  were 
considerably  fixed  in  Court,  and  there  were  also  rents  fixed 
out  of  Court ; and  the  fixing  of  them  out  of  Court  was 
a misfortune,  as  the  tenants  did  not  understand  their 
position,  and  they  settled  at  a very  small  reduction, 
owing  at  the  time  very  considerable  arrears.  They 
were  settled  then,  and  the  misfortune  is  that  they  are 
now  too  high.  The  cases  have  come  under  my  obser- 
vation of  the  property  of  Mr.  Young,  where  the  tenants 
and  he  agreed  out  of  Court  to  have  the  rents  fixed.  They 
expected,  as  far  as  I csn  understand,  that  they  would  get 
5s.  in  the  £1,  and  all  they  got  was  5s.  altogether.  If 
the  rent  was  £5,  say,  the  tenant  only  got  a reduction  of 
5s.  on  that  amount.  Of  course,  they  cannot  claim  any 
reduction  now,  and  they  are  extremely  poor. 

13427.  Were  the  rents  ratified  in  the  Court? — I do 
not  know.  I am  going  to  make  inquiries. 

13428.  Mr  Neligan. — Did  you  see  any  of  the  agree- 
ments?— No. 

13429.  They  must  have  been  signed  before  a magis- 
trate ?— Or  a poor-law  guardian,  and  they  were  signed 
before  a poor-law  guardian. 

13430.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  the  rents  generally 
go  much  above  £4  or  £5  ? — In  some  cases  to  as  much 
as  £9. 


13431.  They  expected  in  a case  of  that  kind  to  get 
a reduction  of  45s.,  but  they  only  got  5s.  ? — All  they  got 
was  5s.  or  some  small  reduction  like  that. 

13432.  The  President. — I suppose  some  of  themjhold 
such  small  farms  that  it  would  be  difficult  for  them  to 
pay  the  rent  ? — They  are  generally  fishermen  and  farmers. 
The  fishing  industry  enables  them  to  live  during  the 
summer,  and  in  the  winter  the  produce  of  the  little 
farm.  They  are  in  that  way  enabled  to  live. 

13433.  Do  they  sell  the  fish?— It  is  generally  for 
their  own  consumption.  They  have  no  means  of  con- 
veyance for  the  fish.  I have  seen  fish  rotting  for  want 
of  conveyance  to  Galway  or  Dublin.  Cartage  is  very 
dear. 

13434.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  good  fishing  I— 
Very  fine  fishing. 

13435.  What  is  the  nearest  harbour  ? — Clifden. 
13436.  There  is  various  kind  of  fishing ? — Yes ; 
sometimes  herring,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  lobsters. 
Out  of  these  1300  families  there  are  1100  or  1200  who 
have  fishing. 

13437.  And  with  the  help  of  the  fishing  they  «> 
able  to  live? — Yes. 

13438.  The  President.— Do  you  think  that  the  popu- 
lation is  too  numerous  ? — I would  not  say  that  it  is  0 
numerous.  The  place  is  very  extensive.  There  are 
large  mountain  ranges  which  they  had  formerly  for 
purpose  of  grazing  their  cattle  which  might  be  utilise  • 
13439.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  mean  >g 
mountains  when  you  say  mountain  ranges  ? There 
mountain  ranges,  which  are  now  all  nearly  occupie 
game. 

13440.  Are  they  high  mountains? — No. 

13441.  Not  higher  than  the  cultivated  landf 
are,  but  they  would  be  fit  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

13442.  They  are  quite  accessible? — Yes. 

13443.  And  they  are  now  let  for  grazing  purposes-^ 
No,  they  are  more  preserves  for  game  than  anything 
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13444.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  landlord 
would  be  willing  to  sell  them  for  the  sake  of  division 
amongst  the  tenants  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  that 
he  would  not. 

13445.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary  to 
have  eompulson  ? — I think  that  compulsion  will  be 
resorted  to  in  the  end,  and  that  you  will  never  have  a 
satisfactory  solution  of  the  land  question  unless  there  is 
compulsion ; let  it  be  a perfectly  equitable  compulsion  if 
you  like,  but  there  must  be  compulsion  one  way  or 
other. 

13446.  And  take  up  these  districts  for  the  purpose 
of  migration  ? — Yes. 

13447.  And  make  the  landlords  sell  their  present 
holding  ? — Yes. 

13448.  Buy  up  the  grazing  land  and  split  it  up 
amongst  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

13449.  You  do  not  know  of  any  case  in  which  that 
scheme  has  been  tried  by  voluntary  purchase  ? — I have 
heard  of  some  cases — in  the  case  of  Ballymartin  it  has 


13460.  Would  you  confine  that  observation  to  the 
rents  settled  in  any  particular  year? — I have  not  thought 
sufficiently  of  that  to  give  you  an  exact  answer.  I 
believe,  as  the  result  of  my  own  observation,  that  there 
are  a great  many  rents  fixed  in  the  different  years  that 
would  require  supervision ; and  I may  observe  also  that 
a case  came  before  the  Commission  in  one  year  and  was 
adjudicated  upon  to  some  extent.  It  was,  however, 
adjourned  to  auother  Commission,  and  through  a mis- 
understanding the  next  Commission  threw  it  out.  The 
man  was  really  unable  to  employ  a solicitor,  but  I told 
him  he  should  employ  one,  and  he  did  so;  but  the 
solicitor  was  not  properly  instructed,  the  sub-commis- 
sioners did  not  understand  the  case,  and  it  was  thrown 
out.  The  man  has  now  lost  his  case,  so  that  there  was 
a case  of  hardship. 

13461.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  extend  the  power  of  ap- 
peal would  meet  that  case? — Yes. 

13462.  And  perhaps  a more  extended  right  of 
appeal  would  meet  most  of  the  cases?— I don’t  know 
that. 


1 13450.  Did  it  succeed  ? — Yes;  air  xigne,  near  iiallin- 

robe,  tried,  and  near  Ballyhounis  it  has  also  been  tried. 

13451.  Are  you  opposed  to  emigration? — I am, 
because  I believe  that  the  Irish  people  will  be  happier 
at  home,  even  with  less  means  than  in  America  or  any 
other  country ; and  besides,  I have  ascertained  the  fact 
that  numbers  who  were  sent  out  by  the  late  process 
of  emigration  are  now  coming  back. 

I 13452.  Without  having  got  extra  money  while  they 
I were  away  ? — I think  not.  They  have  very  little  money, 
I and  besides  I do  not  think  they  seemed  to  be  improved 
I from  being  emigrated. 

I 13453.  How  many  came  back  ? — A good  many. 

II  13454.  One-half  of  them? — I ' would  not  say  one- 

half  of  them,  but  certainly  a good  many  are  coming 
back. 

13455.  You  look  upon  a system  of  migration- 
dividing  these  grazing  lands  amongst  the  tenants— as  a 
good  thing,  and  you  are  also  in  favour  of  the  com- 
pulsory purchase  of  their  present  holdings  ? — That 
■ would  be  my  view  of  the  situation. 

I ,,  13i56:  And  y°u  also  wish  for  the  development  of 

II  the  Ashing?— The  development  of  the  fishing  is 
necessary  for  the  welfare  of  that  district.  The  farms 
are  so  small,  and  the  land  so  barren  and  swampy,  that 
without  other  means  at  their  disposal  they  cannot 
subsist  And  then  the  fishing  is  so  very  valuable. 
^°mm'ssi°n  that  I have  been  before  recognises 
a , Ihere  was  a Piers  and  Harbours  Commission 
| some  years  ago,  of  which  Colonel  Nolan  was  the  chair- 
I -!"d  ,we  brougllt  before  him  at  the  time  the 

I*  PTr-otf1  y ° ta  ?ier  ibr  Clifden,  in  consequence  of  the 
inmw\Vf  -he  fishery>  and  they  allowed  £5000  to 
wavfV6  k®,Pler-  I hoped  that  the  scheme  for  a rail- 
no?  n Galry  t0  Clifden  would  pass,  but  it  did 
I Grand  r "aS  before.  tbe  Grand  Jury,  and  passed  the 
I wnsw,,  ,“y  ’ ,bafc  lfc  ™ afterwards  thrown  out,  in 
I wodd  i °f  the  great  amount  of  taxation  that  it 
I it'd  of,  fSG'  ,^°ld  Chancellor  Sullivan  called  it  a pro- 

I %4fo  tlrnal  lmP°rtunee. 

I make  tw  S there  any  otlier  suggestion  that  you  can 
I conipulsoi  TT8  our  inquiry  beyond  this  one  of 

I indidal  rentsPa8«SeT~IfW?Uld  SUggest  that  the 

I Sub-CW;  • the  present  time  are  too  high.  The 

rents  did  I tbmk’  when  they  fixed  the  judicial 

hi ° T an  the  rr“»nt 

Pri«  Of  stofk  l?I1tn,„th!Jin;Ce  Produce.and  the 


Phceofstofk “id  I",  the  P™6  of  Produce  and  the 

cattle  are  nd  cattlei  and  )n  Connemara  the  small 
getting  monev  tT  ^ m.e,ans  tbat  the  tenants  have  of 

has  faflen'Tery  murb  ^ The  Price  of  cattIe 

I “‘he  were  seUiUlf'  ^ fcbe  last  fair  of  Clifden,  the 
I have  sold  for  £qg  £4’,  'vhlch  three  years  ag°  would 

I **  »f  £ «£  1116  pri“'  “d  *‘“y  ““ 

| he  paid  ? tbe  rents  are  so  high  that  they  cannot 

Initial  rent!'  You  think  that  some  of  the 

questiaa  about  that1-6  reViSi°n  1 — I think  there  is  no 


1040^.  Are  your  people  too  poor  to  avail  themselves 
of  it  ?— Yes ; the  working  of  the  Act  is  somewhat  too 
expensive.  I have  known  poor  people  to  pay  21s.  in 
order  to  have  a case  brought  forward. 

13464.  To  the  professional  man?— Wes.  And  then 
there  was  the  other  expenses.  If  it  could  be  made 
cheaper,  it  would  be  a great  matter. 

T 13465.  The  Court  expenses  are  really  moderate? — 
Yes ; but  the  people  are  so  innocent  of  the  way  of 
conducting  this  kind  of  thing  themselves  that  they 
■ cannot  avoid  expense.  Even  although  they  get  the 
document  for  nothing,  they  must  get  other  people  to 
fill  it  for  them. 

13466.  The  President. — With  reference  to  com- 
pulsory purchase,  how  would  you  fix  the  price  to  be  given 
for  the  farms  ? — I would  take  into  consideration  first 
valuation  of  the  land,  although  in  many  cases  it  would 
be  no  guide.  Still,  as  a basis,  I would  take  it ; then  the 
price  of  produce— oats  and  potatoes  and  cattle,— and 
then  I would  take  into  consideration  the  dual  owner- 
ship of  the  land  by  the  landlord  and  tenant;  and 
having  taken  that  into  consideration,  I would  see  how 
much  exactly  the  landlord  ought  to  get  with  these 
facts  before  me. 

13467.  The  President. — Who  would  be  intrusted 
with  the  doing  of  that  ?,— I think  that  the  Judges,  who 
have  power  of  life  and  death,  should  be  able  to  do 
that. 

13468.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Are  you  thinking  of  the 
superior  judges  ? — No. 

13469.  But  you  speak  of  the  power  of  life  and 
death  ? — I instituted  that  by  way  of  a wide  compari- 
son. It  should  be  left  to  any  Commission  which  would 
be  appointed,— any  Commission  of  practical  men  could 
deal  with  it. 

13470.  The  President.— You  say  that  the  rents  have 

been  very  high;  have  there  been  no  abatements? I 

heard  that  there  were  abatements  ou  a large  property 
in  Connemara,  and  that  Mr.  Eyre  gave  5s.  in  the  £1 
I cannot  say  that  it  is  exactly  true,  as  I have  not  seen 
the  agent,  but  I have  heard  that.  I have  heard  that 
upon  farms  on  which  the  judicial  rents  were  not  fixed, 
there  was  a reduction  of  5s.  in  the  pound,  and  of  3s’ 
on  the  farms  upon  which  the  judicial  rents  were  not 
fixed. 

13471.  Have  the  rents  been  fairly  well  paid?— I 
think  so.  Of  course,  in  consequence  of  the  distress  last 
year,  they  are  now,  I believe,  about  three  half  year’s  in 
arrear. 

13472.  Is  there  any  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? — I do  not 
think  so. 

13473. — Where  the  rents  are  not  paid  it  is  due  to 
the  poverty  of  the  people  ? — The  only  combination  that 
I see  existing  at  present  is  that  there  is  a spirit  amongst 
the  tenantry  themselves  to  aid  each  other,  and  then 
those  who  are  not  able  to  pay  their  rents  appeal  to 
those  who  are  in  better  circumstances,  and  ask  them  to 
assist  them  if  they  are  proceeded  against. 
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Nov. b 1836.  13474  But  there  is  no  persecution  of  people  these  rents? — I think  there  should  be  a revisiou  of 

who  pav  their  rent?— As  far  as  I see,  I do  not  think  them— a revision  of  some  kind,  not  a revision  which 

Rev.  Patrick  r ' would  cause  more  expenses  to  either  the  landlord  or 


Linskey,  P.P.  sai3475  Ts  there  any  outside  iniluence  ? There  is  no  tenant,  but  such  a revisiou  as  would  come  to  aa 


outside  influence. 

13476.  There  was  at  one  time,  I supp 
not  hear  of  any  combination.  The  rents 


equitable  agreement  at  once  without  any  further  expense 
time,  I suppose? — I did  to  them. 

The  rents  were  fairly  13493.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  could  there  be  a 
revision  without  expense  and  without  trouble?— If 


13477.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  reference  to  migration,  there  was  a valuator  sent  down  to  each  property,  and 

I suppose  you  take  the  same  view  that  we  have  heard  if  he  passed  around  the  holdings  aod  saw  for  himself, 

put  forward  here,— that  lands  which  are  not  now  and  made  such  reductions  .as  he  thought  would  be  right 

occupied  by  small  tenants  could  be  used  for  that  there  would  be  no  obligation  to  sign  forms  and  onginat- 

purpose  ? — Quite  so ; on  the  lands  now  occupied  by  ing  notice,  and  no  necessity  for  legal  proceedings.  If  a 
large  graziers.  gentleman  in  whom  they  had  confidence  went  and  saw 

13478.  You  mean  by  large  graziers  the  men  who  the  locality,  and  reported  as  to  the  reductions  needed, 


take  grazing  farms  from  year  to  year? — Just  so. 

13479.  Your  system  would  not  cause  the  disposses- 


I think  that  would  be  the  way  to  meet  it. 

13494.  A great  many  of  these  rents  were,  I believe, 


i of  anyone  in  .the  holding  ?— Certainly  not.  I fixed  outside  the  Court  ?— Yes. 


would  not  go  in  for  that. 


13480.  Sir  James  Caird. — I would  like  to  know  if  the  judicial  rents?— Yes. 


13495.  And  you  believe  that  they  are  higher  than 


you  think,  as  the  result  of  your  experience,  that  the  same 
men  who  are  both  fishermen  and  farmers  are  as  a rule 
neither  good  fishermen  nor  good  farmers  ? — My  experi- 
ence with  regard  to  that  class  of  men  is  considerable. 
I was  living  in  Westport  for  eleven  years,  and  I am  in 


13496.  You  complain  that  in  this  matter  the  land- 
lord has  the  advantage  ? — Yes;  the  poor  man  thinks  that 
going  into  the  Court  will  rob  him,  and  the  landlord  has 
the  advantage  of  education. 

13497.  You  say  that  comparing  the  rents  settled  by 


Clifden  for  three  years,  and  I certainly  would  not  say  agreement  and  those  settled  in  Court,  that  the  rents 

tjjat  which  were  settled  in  Court  were  much  lower  than  those 

13481.  A man  working  an  extensive  farm  would  not  which  were  agreed  upon?  -Yes;  that  is  my  evidence 
have  time  to  engage  in  these  fisheries? — No,  certainly  with  regard  to  the  Clifden  district. 
not  13498.  You  do  not  want  to  put  that  as  a general 

13482.  And  with  regard  to  the  occupant  of  a mode-  rule? — I confine  it  to  my  own  district, 
rate  size  farm?— Yes  ; he  would.  As  a matter  of  fact,  13499.  Speaking  of  compulsory  sale,  you  say  that 
they  are  many  of  a moderate  size.  In  some  cases  they  you  do  not  apprehend  that  the  Purchase  Act  would  be 
are  very  small.  very  extensively  availed  of  unless  it  is  compulsory?— I 

1 3483.  These  men,  who  eke  out  an  existence  by  do  not  think  so.  I believe  it  is  very  capable  of  being 
fishing,  are  the  occupiers  of  small  holdings?— They  made  a medium  of  very  great  injustice;  and  as  an 
are  instance,  I may  mention  the  fact  that  there  is  a property 

13484.  And  not  of  the  large  ones?— I suppose  there  at  Clifden  which  belongs  to  Captain  Thompson,  who 
are  not  more  than  a hundred  families  who  do  not  fish  ; desired  to  sell  under  Lord  Ashbourne  s Act,  and  the 

there  are  not  more  than  a hundred  who  do  not  take  people  came  to  me  and  asked  me  my  opinion  about  it, 

part  in  the  Ashing,  or  who  have  not  something  to  say  and  asked  to  know  what  they  should  olier,  and  I told 

to  it  in  one  way  or  other,  in  the  parish  of  Clifden,  out-  them  that  eight  years’  purchase  would  be  as  much  as 

side  the  town.  they  ought  to  pay  on  the  present  rents.  There  were 

13485.  Mr.  Knipe. — There  have  been  demands  made  amongst  those  people  those  who  had  settled  out  ot 

occasionally  lor  a reduction  of  rent  ?— ' Yes.  Court,  but  they  were  given  to  understand  that  it  was  ot 

13486.  In  the  cases  in  which  these  demands  were  considerable  convenience  to  the  landlord,  and  , hat  there 

made  I suppose  there  would  be  a number  of  tenants  would  be  a considerable  reduction  if  they  bought,  they 

appointed  to  wait  upon  the  landlord  and  ask  for  a agreed  to  buy.  There  were  about  thirty  tenants,  aou 

reduction  ? — That  is  the  general  proceeding.  I did  it  all  agreed  except  one,  and  they  agreed  to  give  wenty 

myself  generally  in  my  own  district.  We  held  a years’  purchase.  The  matter  went  before  the  tmnmis- 
consultation  as  to  what  was  the  best  thing  to  be  done,  sioners,  and  the  Commissioners  would  not  sanction  tw 
and  I came  to  the  agent  and  represented  the  facts  purchase;  they  did  not  consider  the  security  good  enougn 

to  him,  and  desired  to  know  what  his  views  of  the  for  the  money. 

situation  would  be.  I did  that  last  year,  and  I have  13500.  Mr.  Neligan.  Did  you  hear  *rom  , 
done  it  in  the  districts  in  which  I am  interested  this  what  rate  of  purchase  the  Commissioners  consioer 
year  would  leave  a security  1— I did  not.  I told  the  tenants 

13487.  Have  the  landlords  given  a reduction  in  their  not  to  buy,  and  I did  not  make  any  other  inquiry- 
judicial  rents  this  last  year  or  two  in  your  locality? — Not  13501.  Mr.  Knipe.  At  all  events  you  e l®ve 

within  the  last  two  years;  but  it  was  done  this  year,  should  be  a Court  established  to  inquire  ana  B 
and  5s.  in  the  £1  was  to  be  given.  Notwithstanding  the  price  between  landlord  and  tenant?— kes. 
that  I pressed  the  matter  very  strongly,  and  showed  them  13502.  And  a Court  of  arbitration,  so  8 . ^ 

that  the  reduction  was  very  much  needed,  they  did  not  they  found  that  the  landlord  thought  too  muc 

do  it  lut  year.  own  right,,  or  when,  the  tenant,  though i too  » 

13488.  You  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  the  landlord’s  rights — so  that  in  eithei  ot  . e 
condition  of  the  people  and  of  their  circumstances  ? — there  should  be  an  equitable  conclusion  o a p 
Yes.  on  terms  that  would  be  fair  to  both  parties.  ^ 

13489.  Your  experience  extends  over  a larger  area  13503.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  « \ 

than  your  own  immediate  parish? — Yes,  it  does.  willing  to  buy  at  what  the  Court  consic  ere ' v - 

13490.  Aud  it  is  your  experience  that  they  are  think  so.  1 think  they  would  be  most  unrea 

unable  to  pay  their  rents? — That  is  my  experience,  and  they  did  not. 

I will  give  you  the  reason  why  that  is  so.  There  is  a 13504.  Would  they  pay  the  instalmen  ^at  it 

great  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle,  there  was  extreme  their  instalments  of  the  fishery  loan.  1 'n°  _ t]iat 

distress  last  year  caused  by  the  failure  of  the  potato  was  extensively  given  in  the  parish,  and 

crop,  and  then  there  was  a great  fall  in  the  price  of  they  are  paying  it  most  regularly. 

produce  generally.  13505.  Sir  James  Caird.  Have  you  cu 

13491.  You  complain  that  the  judicial  rents  fixed  would  be  a fair  price  for  that  particui a ^ 

from  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  down  to  a short  think  between  eight  and  ten  years.  1 tin 

time  aeo  must  be  high  reuts  ?— Certainly,  I believe  amount  would  surely  not  be  unjust.  nrepared 

that-  6 13506.  And  yet  the  tenants  you  say  were  pr  i 

13492.  And  you  think  there  should  be  a revision  of  to  offer  twenty? — They  offered  twenty. 


hi  terms  mat  wouia  De  iair  to  r1"'”1  ,,  u. 

13503.  Do  you  believe  that  the  people  would 
villing  to  buy  at  what  the  Court  considered  air 
hink  so.  I think  they  would  be  most  unreasons 
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13507  Do  you  think  that  their  offering  that  much 
•was  caused  by  their  want  of  knowledge? — Yes;  they 
are  ignorant  people,  and  they  did  not  understand  what 
they  were  doing,  and  they  thought  it  would  be  of 
benefit  to  the  landlord,  and  they  said  to  themselves,  “Can 
we  not  do  this?”  At  the  same  time,  if  they  did  it,  the 
tenants  would  at  the  end  of  two  years  be  in  the  same 
position  that  they  are  now. 

13508.  And  the  Government  would  probably  find  a 
difficulty  in  recovering  the  money  that  they  advanced  ? — 
I do  not  think  that  they  could  recover  it. 

13509.  Unless  the  purchase  was  at  an  exceedingly 
low  price,  it  would  be  very  risky  ? — I would  not  say 
exceedingly  low. 

13510.  I mean  such  aprice  as  you  have  mentioned  ? — 
I would  not  say  that  was  exceedingly  low. 

13511.  It  would  be  exceedingly  low  as  compared 
with  the  landlord's  rent  ? — Y es. 

13512.  It  would  be  a reduction  of  72  per  cent.,  and 
it  would  be  a vfery  low  price  so  far  as  the  landlord  is 
concerned  ? — Well,  if  we  consider  the  case  that  is  before 
us,  the  case  of  which  we  have  been  hearing,  of  Mr. 
Guiness  and  his  property — he  is  giving  his  property  at 
ten  years’  purchase — of  course,  it  is  not  a case  in  point, 
but  still  I think  it  is  worth  bearing  in  mind. 

13513.  At  the  rate  of  eight  years’  purchase  the  land- 
lord’s income  would  be  brought  down  to  £28  a year 
instead  of  £100  ? — Yes. 

13514.  Is  the  condition  of  the  men  who  are  partly 
fishermen  and  partly  farmers  prosperous  ? — I do  not  say 
that  it  is  prosperous. 

13515.  Are  they  poor? — They  are  poor. 

13516.  Are  they  better  off  than  they  used  to  be  ? — 
They  are  not  better  off. 

13517.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to,  if  they  are 
industrious? — I say  that  they'  don’t  want  industry;  they 
desire  to  be  industrious.  Thoy  want  facilities  to  put 
their  industry  into  practice. 

13518.  You  think  that  their  interest  is  curbed  from 
the  want  of  a market?— Yes;  it  is  lost  to  them,  and 
then  their  farms  are  not  favourably  circumstanced. 
The  cattle  are  a loss  to  some  of  them,  the  price  of  pigs 
is  unsatisfactory,  and  altogether  things  have  resulted  in 
a loss  to  the  tenant.  This  loss  of  course  has  been 
greatly  caused  by  the  want  of  having  a proper  market. 

13519.  I suppose  there  is  no  means  by  which  distance 
could  be  overcome— if  a meaus  of  communication  could 
be  provided,  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  them  ? — 

1 beheve  so,  very  much.  It  would  add  very  much  to 
their  prosperity. 

. 13520:  ,You  don’t  think  that  their  condition  has 

improved  in  recent  years  ? — I do  not. 

nm52!'  you  say  you  have  not  been  very  long  in 

i o-oo  t 'S  tllree  years  since  1 went  there. 

, 2.  It  is  only  during  that  short  period  that  you 
reier  to  when  you  say  that  you  have  a knowledge  of 
their  condition  ? — Yes. 

don’t  know  what  it  was  at  a former 

wi3l24u7°“  were  at  Westport  before  that  ?— Yes,  I 
standi  Westport  for  eleven  years,  where  the  circum- 
of  n similar  character. 

so  much  A'e  they  fishermen  and  farmers  there  ?— Not 
onedihtri  JhfwS  '10t  S0  much  Asking  ?— There  is  only 

fen “ P™1  “ I »igtt  4 


, bMurrisk  district, 
there  is.7'  ^ there  much  fishin8  ^ Clew  Bay?— Yes, 

13509  r g^°d  deal  of  reSular  fishing? — Yes. 

Yes,  there  is  1616  &ny  facility  for  transPort  there  ? — 

’wtw'JS.  6°M  to  Westport?—  Yes ; 

they  have  not  to  °me  exteut  at  a disadvantage,  because 
’ not  tla  PtaPa'  gear  or  boats ; they  have  only 


boats  to  fish  in  the  small  creeks  ; but  if  they  had  large 
boats,  I believe  there  would  be  a considerable  take  and 
a large  trade. 

13531.  You  mean  such  as  they  are  at  Clifden? — 
They  are  not  large  boats  at  Clifden. 

13532.  You  mean  boats  large  enough  to  go  outside 
Clew  Bay  to  the  deep  fisheries  ? — Yes. 

13533.  Clew  Bay  is  very  much  sheltered  with  all  its 
islands,  is  it  not  ? — Inside  it  is,  but  outside  it  is  not ; 
and  it  is  squally,  owing  to  Croughpatrick  which  over- 
looks it ; at  any  time  a squall  may  come  down  from 
around  the  mountain. 

13534.  Mr.  Neligan.  —It  is  well  out  to  sea  they 
should  look  for  fish  ? — Certainly. 

13535.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  in 
Westport  the  people’s  condition  has  improved  within 
the  last  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  ? — I believe  it  has. 

13536.  At  Westport  the  people  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  to  work  They  do. 

13537.  But  they  don’t  go  from  Clifden?— The  girls 
do  very  often. 

13538.  What  do  you  think  has  caused  the  improve- 
ment in  the  condition  of  the  people  at  Westport  and  not 
at  Clifden  ? — Well,  the  fact  that  there  is  more  trade  at 
Westport,  and  railway  communication. 

13539.  Does  the  altered  state  of  affairs  arise  from 
the  railway  ? — Yes,  and  from  other  facilities  which  they 
possess  there  also. 

13540.  You  think  there  has  been  a greater  improve- 
ment in  the  people’s  condition  at  Westport,  where 
there  are  these  improvements  which  you  think  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  as  far  as  possible  extended  to 
other  places  ? — I would  not  say  there  has  been  a great 
improvement. 

13541.  I say  a greater  improvement  than  there  has 
been  at  Clifden  ? — Yes,  decidedly  very  much ; there  is 
more  improvement  about  Westport  than  at  Clifden. 

13542.  Is  the  land  about  Westport  any  better  than 
at  Clifden  ? — It  is. 

13543.  It  is  a good  deal  better,  if  I don’t  mistake  ? — 

I would  not  say  a good  deal  better ; it  is  better  certainly 
in  the  immediate  district  of  Westport  itself;  but  I am 
talking  about  the  whole  parish  of  Westport,  and  making 
a comparison  between-  them.  My  experience  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  there  is  not  a very  great 
difference. 

13544.  On  the  road  between  Westport  and  Clifden, 
you  pass  a very  high  mountain  range? — Yes  ; I am  not 
speaking  of  it,  but  of  the  agricultural  country  immedi- 
ately in  the  vicinity  of  Westport.  The  land  is  much 
better  than  anything  about  Clifden ; but  if  you  take 
the  whole  district  and  the  mountain  district  in  the 
parish  of  Westport  on  the  property  of  Lord  Sligo,  and 
in  the  hands  of  Mr  Houston,  the  comparison  is  not  so- 
striking. 

13545.  That  is  a great  sheep-farming  property? — 
Sheep-farming  generally.  The  land  is  not  very  much 
different  from  what  it  is  in  Clifden ; it  is  somewhat 
better  certainly,  but  there  is  not  a great  deal  of  differ- 
ence between  them. 

13546.  The  general  effect  of  your  evidence  upon 
that  point  would  be  that  additional  facilities  of  com- 
munication with  Clifden  would  enable  the  people  to 
develope  such  industries  as  lay  within  their  reach  to  a 
great  extent? — That  is  my  opinion. 

13547.  Mr.  Neligan. — Does  your  recollection  carry 
you  back  to  the  experiment  made  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady 
bringing  down  large  fishing  boats  ?— In  Galway. 

13548.  Where  did  he  bring  them  to?-— I think  it 
was  into  the  Claddagh,  and  it  appears  that  the  fisher- 
men were  not  accustomed  to  that  kind  of  thing,  and 
did  not  know  how  to  manage  them,  and  the  men  who 
were  in  charge  of  the  matter  found  that  they  were  not 
accustomed  to  it,  and  they  failed. 

13549.  It -was  not  in  your  district? — No. 

3 F 2 
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Mr.  Thomas  Conroy,  Mr.  Peter  Conroy,  Mr.  Martin  Mangan,  and  Mr.  Patrick  King— ail  from  Connemara- 
called  in. 

Mr.  Thomas  Conroy  examined. 


Mr.  Thomas 
Conroy.  * 


13550.  The  President.—  You  I believe  are  from 
Connemara  1 — Yes  ; from  Rossmach. 

13551.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding;  how 
much  rent  do  you  pay  1 — I pay  £35. 

13552.  Is  it  a judicial  rent  ?— It  is  not. 

13553.  You  never  applied  to  have  it  fixed  1 — No. 

13554.  Do  you  think  it  is  too  high? — There  is  part 
of  it  under  lease,  and  part  of  it  not. 

13555.  You  hold  that  part  which  is  not  from  year 
to  year  ? — It  is  a grazing  farm. 

13556.  Then  the  part  under  lease  is  not  highly 
rented?  Is  it  higher  than  the  judicial  rents  near  you? 
— I do  not  think  it  is. 

13557.  You  are  satisfied  with  it?— Pretty  well 
satisfied  with  it. 

13558.  You  find  you  can  get  on  pretty  well?— As 

regards  the  part  underlease,  yes;  it  is  £ 1 

was  taken  in  the  famine  years  when  rent 
but  the  other  land  is  very  dear. 

13559.  But  you  can  go  into  Court  with  it  if  you 
like?— It  is  not  land  that  I could  go  into  Court  with. 
It  is  a voluntary  transaction.  I need  not  keep  it  if  I 
do  not  like. 

13560.  You  take  it  merely  for  the  grazing?— Yes. 

13561.  It  is  beyond  the  reach  of  the  Act? — Yes. 

13562.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  purchase?— Yes. 

13563.  That  would  be  your  chief  object?— Yes. 
That  is  what  we  would  wish,  if  it  came  within  our 


13564.  Have  you  ever  made  any  offer  to  the  land- 
lord?— No. 

13565.  You  do  not  think  that  the  landlord  would  take 
to  the  idea  of  selling  ? — I am  not  aware  that  he  would. 

13566.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  be 
willing  to  give  on  the  present  rental  ?— As  regards  the 
leasehold,  I say  it  would  be  worth  about  eighteen 
years’  purchase. 

13567.  And  that  is  lower  than  the  judicial  rents  ? — 
Yes ; but  on  the  other  farm  I do  not  think  the  land 
would  bo  worth  more  than  ten  years’  purchase. 

13568.  That  would  be  reducing  your  rent  about  one 
half?— Yes. 

13569.  You  would  not  give  more  than  that? — No; 
it  is  not  worth  it. 

13570.  You  think  your  grazing  land  would  only  be 
worth  ten  years’ purchase  ? — Yes. 

13571.  If  there  was  a system  of  compulsion  by 
which  you  would  be  compelled  to  give  it  up  for  the 
purposes  of  a migration  scheme,  would  you  be  satisfied 
yourself  to  take  that  amount?— Yes;  I wish  we  had 
migration.  It  is  very  much  wanted  in  the  country 
that  I come  from. 

13572.  You  would  divide  that  land? — Yes. 

13573.  And  add  it  to  the  different  holdings  around 
— cut  it  up  and  divide  it  amongst  the  tenants? — Yes. 

13574.  That  you  believe  would  be  the  cure? — I 
believe  that  migration  is  the  cure  for  the  distress  at 
present,  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

13575.  Is  there  much  distress  among  the  people?— 
So  long  as  I can  recollect,  I never  saw  the  country  in 
such  a deplorable  state.  In  fact,  both  town  and 
country  are  the  same.  They  are  in  debt  heavily  to  the 
landlord,  and  far  more  to  the  shopkeeper. 

13576.  Have  they  been  paying  the  rents  ? — I believe 
they  paid  them  very  fairly  in  my  neighbourhood.  The 
landlord  was  uot  very  lenient.  He  put  out  404  of 
them  a short  time  ago — that  is,  he  evicted  404  of  them 
a short  time  ago. 

13577.  What  is  his  name? — The  agent  is  Mr. 
Robinson. 

13578.  Who  is  the  landlord  ?— Mr.  Berridge  of 
London. 

13579.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  is  on  the  Martin 
estate?— Yes;  and  they  were  stricken  down  with 
famine  fever. 

13580.  Were  they  put  out  of  their  houses? — Yes. 


13581.  They  did  not  get  back  as  caretakers  ?— RT0. 
13582.  Were  they  all  put  out? — Yes. 

13583  Was  that  for  the  non-payment  of  rentt- 
Yes 

13584.  The  President.—  Was  it  for  arrears?— I 
could  not  say  for  how  much.  The  agent  is  Mr.  Robin- 
son of  Roundstone. 

13585.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  did  the  eviction 
upon  Mr.  Berridge’s  property  take  place  ?— About  a 
month  ago.  It  was  about  the  time  that  the  famous 
Woodford  eviction  took  place,  when  Father  Fahy  was 
imprisoned. 

13586.  Was  this  the  eviction  of  404  families?— 
404  individuals.  Last  year  there  were  about  as  many 
at  a place  called  Comas. 

„wr  ^ 13587.  The  President.  —Do  you  believe  that  these 

lease  which  people  could  have  paid  if  they  liked  ? — No. 
ms  very  low,  13588.  Was  there  any  combination  amongst  them  I 
— I am  not  aware. 

13589.  It  is  a very  poor  country  ? — Yes. 

13590.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  has  been  done  with  the 
land  from  which  they  were  evicted? — The  land  is 
waste  now. 

13591.  Sir  James  Caird.— No  one  takes  it  ?— No- 
body is  in  it  since,  except  these  people  who  are  living 
upon  it;  any  one  would  scarcely  take  a present  of  it. 
13592.  It  is  such  poor  land  ? — Yes. 

13593.  Is  it  at  a high  level  above  the  sea?— It  is 
not  very  high.  It  is  upon  the  sea  coast. 

13594.  Is  the  land  of  a barren  character  ?— It  could 
not  well  be  much  worse. 

13595.  Is  there  plenty  of  sea-weed?— There  is  a 
good  deal  of  sea-weed  on  the  place. 

13596.  Do  they  use  it?— They  use  it  for  manure, 
but  they  make  nothing  of  it  in  the  interior  for  manure 
or  kelp. 

13597.  The  President. — Is  he  your  landlord i— Yes. 
13598.  You  had  to  pay  or  you  would  be  evicted  1- 
Yes;  we  always  had  to  pay;  we  would  not  even  get  s 
reduction;  we  were  considered  to  have  a few  pounds, 
as  it  were.  . . 

13599.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  grazing  is  taken  annually! 

13600.  You  do  not  complain  of  the  other?— It  is 
from  Trinity  College  we  have  that. 

13601.  The  President.—  If  the  landlord  brought  you 
into  Court,  you  think  you  might  get  an  increased  m 
—I  do  not  think  so.  It  is  higher  than  the  valuation. 

13602.  You  do  not  mind  running  the  risk  W 
would  not  be  afraid  to  go  into  Court.  There  is  one 
thing  I want  to  bring  under  your  notice  with  regain 
the  rent,  and  the  present  Commission  valuing  lan 
I have  seen  a man  that  had  a oaa 


in  this  country,  J.  nave  seen  a umu  , i 

holding,  a holding  with  perhaps  £7  or  £8  wor 
land  including  mountain,  who  did  not  get  na 
reduction  that  he  was  entitled  to,  according  to 
the  man  who  had  good  land  got;  because,  1 tmw, 
they  estimate  it  more  by  the  number  of  acres  than 
thing  else.  I think  they  value  the  acreage,  ana  • 
the  quality  of  the  land.  I saw  a man  getting  a re.  , 
tion  of  £1  on  a £4  holding,  and  another  man  who 1 
four  times  as  much  land,  but  of  less  va  u , 
scarcely  get  any  reduction  at  all.  ...  r would 

13603.  How  much  do  you  say  you  hold  f— 
say  that  there  is  about  200  acres  under  the  ease. 
13604.  Statute  or  Irish  acres  1-Statute  acres, 

should  think.  , 035 . it 

13605.  How  much  do  you  say  you  pay  1—*  1 
is  mountain  land.  , , teasel 

13606.  Mr  Neligan.— What  is  the  term  of  th 
—999  yearn  is  the  length  of  the  lease, 
enough ; I will  have  no  toothache  when  it « • ^ 

13607.  Have  you  anything  else  to  say®  i;’ 
migration  plan,  and  that  you  would  gt  tj,iut 

purchase  for  the  unexpired  lease?  I S“PP°  J .mp-I 
it  should  be  compulsory  on  the  landlor 
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don’t  believe  we  will  ever  have  any  content  in  the 
country  until  that  is  done. 

13608.  And  would  you  be  willing  to  leave  the  price 
to  the  Land  Commission  ? — Do  you  mean  the  present 
Commission  ? 

13609.  The  Purchase  Commission? — Yes;  to  a 
Commission  properly  constituted. 

13610.  Not  the  Commissioners  of  which  you  spoke 
just  now  ? — No ; they  may  be  very  strict  according  to 
their  own  ideas,  but  they  are  not  up  to  mine. 

13611.  If  these  Commissioners  said  twenty-one 
years’  purchase  instead  of  eighteen,  what  would  you 
say? — If  they  said  that,  and  if  it  was  compulsory,  of 
course  we  should  have  it. 

13612.  Sir  James  Gaird. — I see  that  you  make  a 
difference  between  the  number  of  years  that  you 
would  give  for  good  land  and  the  number  for  bad 
land  ? — Herring  out  of  season  is  not  worth  as  much  as 
herring  in  season;  land  that  is  bad  is  not  worth  as 
much  as  land  that  is  good. 

13613.  You  consider  good  land  is  worth  more  years’ 
purchase  than  bad  land? — Supposing  that  you  value 
both  qualities  of  land  according  to  their  value,  they 
would  be  worth  the  same  number  of  years’  purchase, 
but  if  you  got  the  good  land  at  a low  rent  of  course  it 
would  be  worth  more  years’  purchase ; perhaps  I do  not 
catch  your  meaning. 

13614.  I thought  you  complained  that  the  Land 
Commissioners  didn’t  give  as  much  reduction  upon  bad 
land  as  they  had  given  upon  good  land  ?— They  did  not 
give  the  same  reduction ; they  went  more  by  acres  than 
anything  else. 

13615.  Because  they  did  not  seem  to  know  the  great 
difference  there  is  in  real  value  between  good  land  and 
bad  land  ? — One  man  got  £1  reduction  out  of  £4,  and 
he  had  only  eight  or  ten  acres;  another  man  might 
have  50  acres  for  £4.  I say  the  man  with  fifty  acres 
was  entitled  to  more  reduction  than  the  man  with 
seven  or  eight  acres,  because  the  land  was  not  worth 
anything. 

13616.  The  President. — You  paid  your  rent  to  Mr. 
Bemdge  ? — Yes. 

13617.  And  you  were  not  subjected  to  any  annoy- 
ances by  any  one  ? —Well,  there  were  some  threats  some 
time  ago,  but  it  was  not  much ; it  was  not  on  the  head 
of  rent  altogether,  but  more  on  account  of  people 
trespassing  on  the  land.  They  wanted  to  carry  away 
sedge  and  other  things.  Properly  speaking,  I think 
the  people  were  right,  because  that  land  was  taken 
away  from  them  by  the  landlord  in  former  times. 

13618.  What  do  you  call  former  times  ? — Twenty  or 
thirty  years  ago  it  was  taken  away  from  them.  They 
had  it  formerly,  and  they  considered  they  were  entitled 
to  it  still,  even  although  it  had  been  taken  away  from 
them. 

13619.  That  is  pasture  land  you  now  hold? — Yes. 

13620.  You  tried  to  stop  them?— Yes;  and  the 
trouble  that  arose  from  that  was  the  only  annoyance 
we  had  from  them. 


Vou  got  threatening  letters? — Never. 

13622.  I thought  you  said  there  were  some  threats  ? 

threats  in  conversation. 

13623.  Nothing  came  of  these  threats  ?— Nothing 
more  than  that  they  said,  “ We  have  a right  to  this 
place,  and  so  on. 

13624.  There  were  no  threats  made  to  you  about 
your  paying  your  rent  ?— No.- 

13625.  So  that  you  do  not  think  there  was  a pressure 
put  upon  the  people  not  to  pay  their  rents  ?— There 
-none  upon  me,  at  any  rate. 

W S-Vou  think  the  reason  they  did  not  pay  was 
nSE®  th®y  were  too  poor  to  pay  ?-I  believe  that,  and 
e they  are  going  from  bad  to  worse  every  day 


They  have  no  employment,  and  that  is  the  whole 
thing. 

13627.  There  is  nobody  to  give  them  any  work? — 
No;  they  have  no  resources,  they  have  nothing  to 
depend  upon  except  the  bit  of  land.  In  the  case  of  a 
man  with  three  or  four  of  a family,  if  there  was  a 
manufactory  near  him  or  any  kind  of  work  he  could  do 
very  well.  He  could  spare  one  or  two  of  his  family 
and  send  them  to  work,  and  it  would  help  to  feed  the 
family  and  help  to  pay  the  rent,  but  here  there  is  no 
employment  for  any  one.  There  was  a time,  I recollect 
it  myself,  in  the  west  when  you  could  get  £1  for  a boat- 
load of  weed,  and  now  you  could  not  get  more  than  3s. 
or  4s.  for  it. 

13628.  Sea-weed? — Yes,  sea-weed.  With  regard  to 
the  work,  I think  if  there  was  a railway  it  would  be 
a great  improvement ; it  would  develop  the  fisheries, 
and  it  would  carry  the  sea-weed  into  the  interior.  At 
any  rate,  it  would  bring  the  price  of  fish  up.  At 
present  there  is  a great  difficulty  in  finding  a market, 
and  fish  must  be  sold.  Turbot  will  rot  sometimes,  or 
you  must  sell  them  at  any  price. 

13629.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  traffic  in  the 
country  to  support  a railway  ?— There  is  a great  deal  of 
traffic — sheep  and  pigs;  and  then  there  are  tourists, 
besides  ordinary  passengers  going  to  market  and  going 
about  the  country. 

13630.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Do  you  think  that  sea- 
weed would  be  sent  into  the  country  if  there  was  com- 
munication ? — I am  quite  certain  of  it. 

13631.  Is  it  good  sea-weed? — Yes;  and  the  potash 
in  the  sea-weed  is  required  for  the  growing  of  potatoes 
and  oats. 

13632.  Have  you  found  any  case  in  which,  it 
damaged  the  ground,  owing  to  its  being  too  much  used  ? 
— No  ; but  I heard  that  said  of  the  guano. 

13633.  You  never  heard  it  said  of  the  sea- weed? — 
No. 

13634.  Have  you  never  heard  it  said  that  where  it 
has  been  applied,  year  after  year,  for  the  productiou  of 
potatoes,  it  gradually  dried  up  the  ground  and  rendered 
it  unproductive,  and  caused  the  production  of  an 
inferior  quality  of  potatoes? — I never  did;  and  I have 
practical  experience  of  growing  potatoes  for  twenty 
years — I never  heard  it. 

13635.  We  have  heard  it  not  far  from  here?— The 
land  might  get  sick  of  it,  just  like  growing  one  crop 
continuously,  but  any  good  farmer  who  understands  his 
business  will  not  allow  that  to  be  the  case. 

13636.  But  if  a man  has  only  two  acres  of  a farm, 
and  is  growing  potatoes  time  about  every  year,  and 
always  with  seaweed,  have  you  any  experience  of 
what  the  result  of  that  would  be? — They  use  farm- 
yard manure  as  well  as  that. 

13637.  But  here  where  there  is  so  much  sea-weed 
they  need  use  nothing  else,  and  besides,  a man  with 
two  acres  cannot  have  farm-yard  manure? — He  will 
have  some.  A man  with  only  two  acres  of  land  won’t 
have  much  tillage,  and  I think  he  will  have  as  much 
farm-yard  manure  as  will  do. 

13638.  This  statement  was  made  only  in  reference 
to  the  very  small  farmers  who  had  a very  small 
quantity  of  tillage  land,  and  who  had  to  crop  it  con- 
stantly, and  to  keep  on  cropping  it  without  letting  it 
go  into  grass. 

13639.  Martin  Mangan. — He  comes  from  a different 
part  of  the  country.  The  people  on  the  islands  who 
have  only  two  acres  put  on  this  red  weed,  and  it  does 
burn  up  the  land.  The  sort  of  weed  that  he  is  used  to 
is  what  is  called  black  weed. 

13640.  So  both  the  statements  could  be  quite 
correct  ? 

13641.  Martin  Mangan. — Yes. 
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Mr.  Peter  Conroy  examined. 


Hr.  Peter 
Conroy. 


13642.  The  President—  Are  you  a relation  of  the 
last  witness? — Yes;  but  not  from  the  same  district. 
I pay  £30  a year  rent. 

13643.  Is  that  the  judicial  rent? — No;  itistheoldrent. 

13644.  Mr.  N dig  an. — You  held  under  a lease? — 
Yes  ; under  a lease. 

13645.  The  President. — You  don’t  complain  of  it, 
or  you  would  have  gone  into  the  Court? — No ; I don’t 
complain  of  it. 

13646.  Have  you  some  opinion  about  migration 
which  you  wish  to  express? — I have  the  very  same 
opinion.  I think  that  these  mountains  that  were  taken 
from  the  tenants  in  former  days  should  be  given  back 
to  support  their  cattle. 

13647.  You  would  divide  them  amongst  the  people? 
-Yes. 

13648.  And  that  would  give  them  some  means  of 
living? — Yes  ; or  I would  give  each  village  a strip  of 
mountain  to  itself. 

13649.  I suppose  they  have  found  a difficulty  in 
paying  their  rent  now  ? — Yes. 

13650.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  remember  the 
time  when  the  people  had  these  mountains? — No  ; but 
I remember  hearing  of  it. 


13651.  How  long  ago  is  that?— ‘Forty  years  ago; 
some  of  them  were  taken  twenty  years  ago,  and  I 
remember  one  case  myself. 

13652.  The  President. — Would  you  like  to  purchase 
your  holding  ? — Yes. 

13653.  On  what  sort  of  terms? — At  about  sixteen 
years’  purchase  on  Griffiths’  valuation. 

13654.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  much  would  that  bring 
your  rent  to ; you  say  you  do  not  complain  at  present 
of  the  rent  ? — No. 

13655.  How  much  would  your  rent  be  if  you 
bought  at  sixteen  years’  purchase  ; do  you  know  that 
would  be  £19,  14s.  on  the  present  rent,  or  about  £14 
on  Griffiths’  valuation — that  would  be  a large  reduc- 
tion from  £30  to  £14  ; it  would  be  a large  sacrifice  on 
the  landlord’s  part?— I do  not  speak  for  myself,  so 
much  as  with  regard  to  the  general  rule. 

13656.  But  on  the  purchase  that  you  would  give 
for  your  own  land,  the  landlord  would  be  compelled  to 
make  a very  great  sacrifice  ? — It  would  be,  but  still  in 
order  to  live  decently,  it  would  be  a bigger  sacrifice  to 
the  tenant. 

1 3657.  The  President. — Have  you  anything  to  say  or 
to  add  to  what  the  first  witness  said  ? — No,  I have  not. 


Mr.  Martin  Mangan  examined. 


Mr.  Martin 
Mangan. 


13658.  The  President. — What  rent  do  you  pay? — I 
pay  £200  a year. 

13659.  Where  do  you  live?  — In  Carnagli,  in 
Connemara. 

13660.  Is  that  holding  of  yours  for  grazing?— It  is 
for  agriculture  and  grazing  together.  I use  most  of  it 
for  grazing,  but  I till  a very  great  deal  of  it. 

13661.  It  is  a very  large  farm  ? — It  is  several  farms. 

I deal  with  two  or  three  landlords. 

13662.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — Under 
one  landlord  I do.  The  valuation  of  my  whole  place 
is  about  £70  a year,  and  the  rent  is  about  £200. 

13663.  Is  any  of  it  on  lease? — No,  it  is  all  from 
year  to  year. 

13664.  You  could  go  into  the  Court  if  you  had 
wished? — I went  into  Court  in  one  case,  and  the 
Commissioners  settled  the  rent  at  double  Griffiths’ 
valuation,  and  I think  it  is  impossible  to  live  upon 
that  and  pay  it. 

13665.  So  you  did  not  go  in  with  the  rest?— I am 
dealing  with  one  landlord,  Colonel  Nolan,  who  always 
deals  fairly  with  us. 

13666.  How  much  reduction  did  you  get? — The 
rent  of  that  was  £50,  and  he  reduced  it  to  £40 ; the 
valuation  is  £20. 

13667.  The  valuation  is  no  standard,  of  course  ? — It 
is  a good  bit  of  land,  and  if  there  was  a migration,  I 
would  be  glad  to  give  it  for  that. 

13668.  What  would  you  take? — Two  years’  rent. 

13669.  A hundred  pounds? — Yes,  and  be  glad  of 
my  bargain. 

13670.  The  President. — We  heard  just  now  that 
there  was  no  sale  of  tenant  right  amongst  large  farmers. 
It  would  be  a large  sum  to  get? — I would  be  glad  to 
get  that  price ; I would  take  less. 

1 367 1 . Do  you  think  the  landlord  would  be  willing 
to  sell  ? — About  a couple  of  years  ago  we  were  willing 
to  buy,  and  for  eighteen  years’  purchase. 

13672.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  the  Bright  Clauses? — 
Yes,  we  did  not  agree  at  all  events,  but  now  I think  he 
would  take  it. 

13673.  In  Father  Linskey  in  the  district? — No; 
Father  Flannery. 

13674.  The  President. — You  think  nothing  but 
compulsion  would  make  the  landlord  sell  ? — I 
think  nothing  will  make  the  poor  people  about  there 
prosperous  unless  there  is  a fair  rent,  and  then  they 
will  have  a certain  stock.  They  paid  their  rent  this 


year  better  than  before,  but  they  may  thank  the 
Government,  who  sent  down  the  relief,  for  being  able 
to  do  that.  Any  one  who  made  a ton  of  kelp  was  able 
to  give  the  rent  to  the  landlord. 

13675.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  first  thing  you  want  is 
to  fix  a fair  rent  ? — Yes,  we  would  be  delighted  to  buy; 
the  whole  parish,  I am  sure,  would  be  delighted  to  buy 
at  whatever  the  Government  think  proper ; they  would 
expect  justice. 

13676.  Would  you  leave  the  price  to  be  fixed  by 
the  Purchase  Commissioners  ? — I would.  I think  our 
parish  would  be  glad  to  leave  it  to  them  to-morrow, 
but  what  is  the  use  of  men  offering  to  buy  from  the 
landlord  ? 

13677.  Have  you  tried  Colonel  Nolan? — He  offered 
to  the  tenants. 

13678.  Have  they  accepted  ?— No,  very  likely  he 
may  ask  too  much. 

13679.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  years’  purchase  did 
he  ask  ? — I could  not  say. 

13680.  Mr  Neligan.— He  would  ask  nothing  that 
was  not  fair? — Some  of  his  tenants  are  owing  thirteen 
years’  rent,  and  unless  he  put  them  out  he  cannot  get  a 
penny. 

13681.  Is  it  possible  that  for  thirteen  years  they 
would  not  pay  anything? — I know  they  owe  him 
that. 

13682.  Is  it  possible  that  they  could  not  pay  him 
anything  ? — That  is  only  a few.  I think  his  tenants 
are  the  most  comfortable. 

13683.  Purchase  would  bo  rather  an  embarrassment 
to  them  if  they  go  on  in  that  way? — Some  of  them 
would  not  take  advantage  of  the  Arrears  Act  from 
having  to  pay  a shilling  expenses,  because  they 
believed  that  the  Colonel  would  not  push  them. 

13684.  These  tenants  have  only  to  continue  their 
present  system,  and  the  land  is  theirs  for  nothing. 
Some  of  them  have  got  a fee  simple  already  ? — I turn 
proceedings  have  been  taken. 

13685.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  the  land  they  occupy 
very  bad  when  they  are  so  much  in  arrear  ? — As  a rule, 
those  tenants  are  the  most  comfortable.  These  ot  er 
fellows  are  not  well  off ; they  are  very  poor. 

13686.  They  are  not  so  well  off  ?— No. 

13687.  Is  the  land  poor?— It  is  just  like  the  rest 
of  it.  « 

13688.  They  are  not  as  industrious  as  the  others  i 
Whatever  happened  them,  they  are  not  well  off. 
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13689.  The  President. — He  is  a very  easy  landlord? 
— Yes. 

13690.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  say  that  he  offered  to 
sell? — Yes.  It  would  be  a great  boon  for  our  country 
if  there  was  any  accommodation  for  sending  off  fish  to 
the  markets. 

13691.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  fish  yourself? — I 
have  boats  fishing. 

13692.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  lobster 
fishing  ? — Yes,  myself  and  my  brother  send  £700  worth 
to  Billingsgate  every  year. 

13693.  Is  there  an  abundant  supply? — Yes. 

13694.  You  have  not  cleared  the  supply  out? — We 
never  will  clear  it  out.  If  the  people  could  only  send  it 
away  properly,  if  they  had  the  means  of  transit,  it 
would  be  a great  matter. 

13695.  There  is  plenty  of  lobster?— I often  paid 
£30  for  the  portion  of  a day.  Then  we  have  to  send 
them  down  to  Galway,  and  we  have  to  pay  consider- 
ably for  that. 

13696.  Mr.  Neligan. — Why  don’t  you  get  one  of 
the  Billingsgate  well-boats  to  come  ? — We  are  in  oppo- 


sition to  them.  We  buy  and  send  to  the  market  our-  •*r<w- «,  isss. 
selves.  We  have  our  own  hookers,  and  send  them  away.  „ ~ — . 

13697.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  the  lobster  is  Mancin'."^ 
about  the  most  valuable  fish  you  have  ? — I daresay  at  * 
present  it  is.  We  send  a tremendous  amount  of 
winkles  away. 

13698.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  for  bait  or  for  food? — 

For  food. 

13699.  They  are  not  much  use  for  bait? — No. 

13700.  Mussels  for  bait? — Yes;  with  regard  to  the 
fishing  generally,  I may  say  that  of  course  we  cannot 
compete  with  the  men  who  pack  them  in  Galway  and 
send  them  on. 

13701.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  all  the  farmers  in 
your  place  fishermen  ? — As  a rule,  they  are ; it  is  by 
the  fishing  they  live  entirely. 

13702.  Is  their  occupation  more  that  of  fishermen 
than  farmers? — Yes. 

13703.  They  get  more  out  of  the  result  of  the 
fishing  than  the  farming? — Yes,  except  in  cases  where, 
like  myself,  they  have  a large  holding,  it  is  the  fishing 
and  kelp  that  enables  them  to  live. 


Mr.  Patrick  King  examined. 


13704.  The  President. — How  much  rent  do  you 
pay  ?— One-third  of  two  holdings ; I pay  £5,  and  two 
others  pay  £10. 

13705.  How  do  you  divide  the  produce? — Each  has 
his  own  part. 

13706.  You  have  one-third  of  the  holding?— Of 
•course. 

13707.  And  you  pay  £5  ? — Yes. 

13/08.  Is  it  a judicial  rent? — No,  it  is  a yearly 
tenancy. 

13709.  And  do  you  find  it  easy  to  pay  the  rent?— I 
find  it  very  difficult.  It  is  not  worth  one-third  of  the 
money.  It  is  very  barren  land,  having  neither  turbary 
nor  mountain. 

13710.  And  you  would  like  to  have  a little  moun- 
tain?— Yes;  we  had  it  until  it  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Robinson. 

13711.  Do  you  like  holding  in  this  joint  way? — I 
would  rather  hold  by  myself.  These  joint-holdings 
were  the  destruction  of  Connemara  as  well  as  every- 
thing else. 

—No12'  y0UI  landIord  give  you  any  abatement? 

, Jf^3-  You  think  the  rent  high,  and  would  rather 
hold  by  yourself,  and  you  would  like  to  have  a bit  of 
mountain  ? — Yes. 

litffi3714'  D0  y°U  d°  any  fisbinS  yourself?— Very 


iQ7i^‘  T0ud0  ®ome^ — Yes;  myself  and  aboy  do  some 
14/16.  What  is  the  size  of  your  boat? — It  is 
small  row  boat. 

'3,7.17'  About  what  size?— Two  tons;  they  ar 
small  four-oared  boats. 

..i,1?7!8-  You  set  long  lines,  I suppose ?— Yes.  W 
esire  to  have  the  Government  purchase  the  land 
, give  it  to  us  at  a reasonable  price.  The  land  w. 
ZZ  k W°rth  ncflinS-  As  Mr.  Mangan  said,  the  rec 
tlm  i,  U,ms  old  the  land  where  the  land  runs  along  bi 
P.  til  f;  1 “•  11  “ 1“  only  a SJ 

ie  cam,0‘  “lfotd  10  ;t  oui  “ s'” 

t!ip  piw  kQOW  that  the  land  is  running  out  bi 
continual  use  of  that  sea-weed  ? — I am  sure  it  is.  3 


13720.  Have  you  anything  else  to  lay  before  us?—  Mr.  Patrick 
I had  five  or  six  brothers  who  went  to  America  for  the  Ring, 
want  of  land  at  home,  and  I would  like  migration  to 
keep  the  people  at  home. 

13721.  How  are  these  friends  of  yours  who  went 
away  doing? — They  would  come  back  if  there  was  a 
place  to  go  to. 

13722.  They  would  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  to 
America? — They  would;  five  brothers  and  my  sister  are 
away.  I am  the  only  one  remaining. 

13723.  Do  you  hear  from  them  very  often? — I 
think  I heard  from  them  last  week.  I heard  from  St. 

Paul,  Minnesota. 

13724.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  a good  country; 
would  they  come  back  from  there? — They  are  very 
fond  of  the  old  country.  They  would  wish  to  live  in 
it  better  than  any  place  else. 

13725.  You  think  that  the  land  should  be  given 
amongst  the  people?— Yes,  there  is  a townland  quite 
close  to  us  that  would  give  land  to  a hundred 
tenants. 

13726.  How  is  it  occupied  now?— It  is  occupied  by 
graziers.  There  is  another  at  Round  Stone,  and  there 
is  also  another  which  was  taken  up  by  graziers  when 
cattle  were  dear.  Now  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

13727.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  your  brothers 

would  do  well  upon  that  land  if  they  came  homo  ? 

Yes. 

13728.  It  is  good  land? — Of  course  it  ought  to  be 
good ; it  is  resting  for  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,  and 
ought  to  be  good  after  having  been  in  grass  so  Ion". 

13/  29.  But  the  time  would  come  when  it  also  would 
change? — There  is  mountain  attached  to  it;  they 
formerly  took  away  the  turbary  and  mountain,  and 
increased  the  rent  afterwards. 

13730.  How  did  the  other  people  get  upon  your 
land? — They  are  not  upon  my  land.  There  was  a 
good  many  people  in  the  village,  and  some  of  them  went 
to  America,  and  ho  divided  the  strips  amongst  us ; 
these  people  are  related  to  me. 

13731.  I mean  those  who  hold  with  you? — One  is 
and  one  is  not. 


Mr.  O’Grady  MacDermott, 

v£.S  ■*>»«•  CM— Yon  are  a lmdownar, 
lo7oo  a landowner  and  tenant  farmer. 

1373*  ™e?~In  the  county  Mayo, 
before  the  • -any  statement  y°u  desire  to  plac. 

«u,  7m“‘“  '~N°  • 1 '™>‘  *> 

•*^er  questions  you  put  to  me. 


Clongee,  Foxford,  examined. 

13735.  Is  there  any  combination  in  the  country  Mr.  O'Grady 
amongst  the  .tenants  against  the  payment  of  rent? — No.  MacDermott. 

13736.  There  is  no  combination? — There  is  no  com- 
bination against  the  payment  of  rent.  I think  the 
non-payment  of  rent  is  rather  due  to  a want  of  finality 
in  the  agitation.; 
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. 18M  And  T suppose  also  to  some  extent  to  the  small,  the  tenants  igoorant  arid  pour,  and  I think 

„ i„S;-„tae  taSts.to  pay 1 — There  has  been  a in  the,,  caae,  it  w„nM  be  d.ffioult  to  carry  out 

MacDemwti.  good  deal  of  ioss  in  farmng^  brf  I Jbi^  t ^u  Kia  arrangeme  larger  class  of  tenants  are  more 

i.5/00.  iJO  you  LU  flip  landlord,  who  is  the  sole  owner,  and  the  tenants 


agitation  keeps  them  from  fulfilling  their  engagements? 
—I  think  it  has  a great  deal  to  do  with  it;  of  course, 
there  are  cases,  and  particularly  in  the  county  from 


the  landlord,  who  is  the  sole  owner,  and  the  tenants 
coming  to  terms. 

13753.  Have  you  yourself  considered  what  would  be 


inwhich from ^poverty  they  are  unable  a reasonable  number  of  years’  purchase  to  give  for 

which  I come,  in  which  from  poverty  tney  u well.sifcuftted  farm  ?_I  have  not  considered  that  at  all, 

40 13739  What  part  of  it  i-I  am  also  connected  with  because  I have  been  more  engaged  in  considering  what 

Id  (da.  vvnat  part  oi  j think  is  more  likely  to  deal  with  the  peace  of  the 

G! 3 1374?  Youkiiow  Lord  Lucon’s  estate  1-1  know  country,  namely,  the  case  of  the  congested  districts. 


i tle  of  »“> in  1116  b™”“ 

of  1^  He  stands  very  vv.il  with  hi. 

tenantry  there.  , ...  T11P.  nniitinn  of  them  at 


De  POSSIUIB  ( i tmuh  IrlJO  puuvipu  ... 

tenantry  turn.  fami„g  reasonably  these  districts  is  employment.  The  position  of  them  at 

id/4d.  . „ „o1.  f .1,,.  meseut  is  that  in  thirty  years  they  have  improved  to  a 

™ W no"  cXn  salt.  I renmmber  thermal!  tenantry,  who 

13744'  ?only  ask  t!  qneetton,'  heoanse  it  gives  an  had  been  clearsd  off  the  large  gras.ng  lands,  went  rate 
exam  rte  of  large  agricnltnral  operations  in  Ireland,  the  mountain  d, . trials  whrch  up  to  tha  trme  had  not 

eendnoM  m to  han^  of  man^Ye,.^^  # ^ ^een  ^toate  zj ^ J 4|,we»t  to 


|^(^,X-|a&"S2SSi^S  ^^>^«rW.oS'in  the  monnt.hr  and 

tnc  nancis  01  mei  . , . .f  ti,„  imnrnved  it  and  in  those  times,  when  the  labour  in 

h!edlf  a yilllclalmore'oattle  would  be  bred  England  was  very 


Drogheda,  carrying  their  provisions  oil  their  backs, 


hands  ot  a yoema  y > ‘ sums  0f  money,  and  these  parts  of  the  mountain  were 

“l SUB  He°emp "yed^  good  deal  of  labour,  I imagine)  striped  into  holdings,  and  there  were  no  better  paid 

=333.  hrlat™  1 tEunXlLlX  "V.  But  « r ■*  - ft 

^^ZS^ilStin  grease  “SI^SoltjL  iand^No.  I con, defy 


would  be  employed  would  not  be  so  large. 

13747.  Have  the  lands  all  been  laid  out  in  grass  1— 
Nearly  all. 

13748.  I did  not  know  that?— On  the  lands  that  an 
laid  down  in  grass  not  much  labour  is  employed. 


describe  it  in  this  way,  that  these  holdings  were  to  these 
people  what  suburban  residences  would  be  to  gentlemen 
employed  in  a city.  They  had  to  go  away  in  the  spiing- 


1374™  In  your  own  experience,  do  yon  find  that  the  time  when  they  ought  to 

harbours  or  any  means  of  getting  cattle  into  the  English  ment  Hoard  Inspect™, 
markets  has  caused  ns  to“  be  entirely  at  the  mere,  of  13759.  Yon  mean  he 

dealers  who  come  to  our  local  fairs.  They  buy  cattle,  receiving  there  and  sending  home  ?— les , m ibtb ■ ai 

and Tt  course°Uiey' take  care  to  provide  ii/the  transac-  1879  it  had  fallen  oft  to  such  ^^rd  Un «1 
tion  for  the  long  railway  carriage  to  Dublin  and  transit  being  then  the  chairman  of  the  jg  info  d Umo  , 


tion  for  the  long  railway  carriage  to  Dublin  and  transit  being  *•»»**  1T*“. , "“T  ” r;nvprnment  Board  on 

to  England  and  out  ol'  the  small  class  of  cattle  that  communicated  vuth  the  Local  Government  Boa 
the  tenant  "farmers  have,  the  heavy  railway  and  } n,*S.*J«Sf53S&S 

shipping  rates  do  away  paretic,]!,  with  the  poor  man  s 

PTO13750.  Sineo  railways  cam.  in  that  diffiulty  has  not  13760.  Would  the  amount  of  the  falling  off  be  e,ud 


-ih  r ; 

,£10  would  be  better  able  to  bear  this  heavy  burden  of  not  only  pay  the  rents  with  it,  but  buy  i 


charge  than  the  same  at  a lower  price.  There  was  an  other  necessary  things 

attempt  made  to  alter  this  state  of  affairs  by  extending  13761  Has  that  fal hug  off  gon « a^°"Em. 

the  railway  to  Killala,  and  having  the  Scotch  and  to  a great  extent  H is  m q«lte  s°  1 ,.ead 

English  boats  calling  there  to  carry  away  the  cattle  ployraent  is  a little  better  in  Engla  . X that 
Btraight  from  the  market,  and  in  that  way  to  offer  an  that  it  has.  been  asserted  by  very  high  authority,  ^ 
inducement  to  the  Scotchmen  to  come  over  direct  and  such  land  is  of  no  value  at  all, , and l what  of 

buy  the  cattle,  and  so  do  away  with  the  intermediate  whatever  might  be  done  :°teaants  by  Lord 

loss.  That  however  failed  before  a Committee  of  the  best  lands  as  between  landlords  and  tenants  by 
House  of  Lords  last  year.  Ashbourne  s Act  yon  would  not  be  a bit  “°  d 

13751.  Has  there  been  any  desire  by  the  tenants  to  peace  until  you  bad  set  the  matter  of  the  g 
take  advantage  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Purchase  of  Laud  districts  right,  iudicious  invest- 

Act  ?-I  think  what  I may  call  the  first  class  tenants  of  1 3 762.  Do  yon  think  it  would  be  b J“dlc*0J8  these 

unencumbered  estates,  where  they  could  deal  direct,  and  ment  for  the  Government  or  the  people  to  D y 
where  the  landlord  was  the  sole  owner-that  in  these  places,  which  yon  say  are  mca pab  le  ■ of  8UPPJr  emoney 
cases  the  Act  would  be  of  benefit  if  carried  out;  but  without  assistance  1-1  might  not  like  to  pu  y 
surrounding  me  is  another  class  of  estate,  winch  is  in  it,  but  I think  it  is  a ^‘  jLdsbefore 

enlargely  heavily  encumbered,  the  holdings  are  very  These  were  people  who  existed  on  the  large  lan 
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(he  clearances  of  1846  and  1847.  They  have  gone 
upon  these  mountain  lands,  which  at  all  events  serve 
for  labourers’  homes,  and  they  can  live  upon  them  now, 
if  they  had  work  to  do  anywhere  in  the  place. 

13763.  Is  there  any  probability  of  getting  sufficient 
work  here  ? — ' The  country  is  in  a terrible  state  for  want 
of  drainage ; there  are  vast  areas  that  could  be  made 
profitable  if  there  was  a system  of  arterial  drainage. 

13764.  Who  will  do  it  now? — I don’t  think  the  land- 
lords will  do  it ; but  when  the  State  thought  it  a public 
necessity  to  interfere  with  the  landlord’s  property,  I 
think  that  the  State  has  put  itself  in  * he  position  of 
being  compelled  to  do  it. 

13765.  You  think  the  action  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  buying  out  the  landlords  would  be 

incomplete  without  the  poor  districts  being  included  ? 

I would  begin  with  them.  If  the  country  were  pros- 
perous, and  these  people  given  employment,  you  never 
would  have  agitation.  My  experience  is  that  no  amount 
of  dealing  with  the  prime  lands  of  Ireland  will  have 
any  effect  to  stop  agitation,  or  bring  peace  to  this 
country,  until  you  deal  with  the  poor  lands  first. 

13766.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  the  proportion  of 
the  agricultural  population  who  occupy  these  congested 
districts  as  compared  with  the  reBt  of  Ireland  1 I saw 
statistics  of  the  people  that  leave  Ireland  to  go  and 
earn  money  in  England,  and  I find  that  the  Union  of 
Swinford  sends  more  people  than  any  two  other 


unions. 

13(67.  Putting  these  people  together,  would  it  not 
be  a very  small  proportion  of  the  whole  agricultural 
population  of  Ireland  ? — I think  so;  still  this  poor 
agricultural  population  will  remain,  and  always  must, 
until  something  is  done  for  them.  They  must 
remain  always  a trouble  until  something  is  done  for 
them. 

13768.  Mr.  Neligan.—ll ow  do  you  propose  to  deal  with 
this  state  of  affairs  of  which  you  speak  ?— Develop  the 
resources  of  the  country.  The  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
transporting  produce  and  cattle  requires  to  be  looked 
after;  I would  make  useful  and  proper  harbours.  I 
would  make  a system  of  arterial  and  main  drainage,  so 
as  to  allow  the  occupiers  to  make  proper  drainage 
winch  at  the  present  time  they  cannot  do.  I had  a 
good  deal  to  do  with  drainage,  and  much  of  it  has 
Deeome  worthless,  simply  because  the  great  arterial 
ramnge  is  neglected.  I would  encourage  owners  of 
nf  ar,efr,°f  graSS  knd  t0  di',ide  them  int°  farms  of 
iw  or  150  acres,  and  they  would  give  employment  to 
the  people  of  the  country. 

13769.  Sir  Aw  Corn?—' Thera  is  one  question 
12  i*™  *,°  co“,d“.  *»d  it  is  this,  whether  the 

att  of  Lord  Ashbourne  could  be  expedited  in  any  way 
J interposing  the  security  ot  tho  local  authorities  • 
mat  is  your  opinion  about  that  i— Our  local  authority 
lore  B“'d  of  Ouardiaos,  aud  if  by  the 

o a authonty  you  „,ean  the  Board  of  Guardians,  I 

» tb“  would  not  have  any 

contidence  m that  arrangement.  3 

undertake  iocal  authorities  be  willing  to 

allv  mn  ft-  fjr  d do  not  think  80  i toey  were  origin- 
1377i  ^ed  f°r  the  relief  of  Poor, 
our  taxation-  y°U  d°n,t  aPProve  of  that  idea?— No  ; 
these  dl  L?  “TS®68  10fc  or  12s-  in  the  pound  in 
they  „S  nVlld  th*Z  are  occupied  with  things  that 

1377®  n h nothing  to  do  with, 
districts' m»u„l0,\knrW  h.ow  the  PeoPle  iu  the  congested 
great  improvement0  !lve?— Ye8!  as  1 said,  there  is  a 
walk  to  Droc-hei  4 Slnce.tie  days  when  they  used  to 
their  lv  tng  ada’,C^rylng  their  food  "’ith  them  on 
1 England  to  earn  money.  They  have 


improved  a good  deal  since,  both  with  respect  to  cloth-  Not.  e,  isso. 

ing  and  food ; still  they  live  upon  very  poor  food— they  

live  principally  upon  potatoes.  A little  American  ‘\!r-  1?’Grad(-y 
bacon  comes  iu,  and  that  gives  them  a taste  of  meat. 

Herrings  used  to  be  the  great  thing.  The  wonder, 
when  you  come  to  consider  the  matter,  is  that  they  are 
able  to  rear  such  fine  healthy  children  and  feed  them- 
selves upon  what  we  see  to  be  their  income. 

13773.  What  have  they  when  the  potatoes  are 
finished  ?— They  lived  entirely  upon  the  potatoes  and 
meal  until  the  American  flour  came  in.  There  are 
stores  all  through  the  country,  and  they  have  better 
food  in  that  way  than  they  used  to,  but  in  another  way 
it  does  them  harm,  getting  credit  from  shops.  They 
used  to  make  their  friezes,  and  do  a great  deal  in 
that  way.  It  was  a very  lasting  and  serviceable  cloth, 
but  now  money  goes  to  buy  the  shoddy  goods,  and  of 
course  tbe  money  that  is  spent  iu  that  way  goes  out  of 
the  country ; and  besides  that,  there  is  the  fact  that  the 
clothes  don’t  wear  so  well  as  the  frieze  did. 

13774.  Mr.  Neligan.  -You  do  not  believe  that  the 
Acts  of  1881  and  1885  reach  the  congested  districts  at 
all,  and  that  they  require  special,  legislation  ? — Yes  • I 
'v*sb  to  explain  that  it  is  a dangerous  thing  that  the 
Land  Act  should  remain  as  it  is,  and  we  have  another 
adjustment  of  rents.  It  is  unnatural  to  expect  that  the 
tenants  would  go  on  improving  their  holdings  where 
they  might  expect  to  have  their  rents  increased.  About 
three  years  ago,  there  were  thirty  tenants  on  the  town- 
land  had  their  rents  settled.  The  old  rents  were 
reduced  by  about  15£  per  cent.  They  were  very  well 
satisfied,  and  paid  their  rents  fairly  well  since ; but 
three  men  on  the  townland  did  not  serve  notice  on  the 
Commissioners.  They  said  they  had  sent  notices.  I 
received  mine,  but  the  Land  Commission  did  not  receive 
theirs.  I asked  these  men  to  pay  the  old  rents,  and 
they  did  pay  them.  At  last  they  stopped  paying,  and 
went  into  the  Court,  with  the  result  that  their  rents  were 
reduced  30  and  odd  per  cent.  Now  these  were  about 
three  of  the  best  holdings  on  the  townland,  and  of 
course  the  other  tenants  on  the  townland  are  naturally 
dissatisfied. 

13775.  Mr  Knipe. — Is  there  any  general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  landlords  to  make  terms  with  the 

tenants,  or  to  sell  their  interest  in  the  property? 

Perhaps  they  would  be  willing  to  sell  if  they  were  able 
but  the  unfortunate  position  in  which  they  are  placed  is 
this,  that  while  the  rent  is  reduced  their  mortgages  and 
charges  still  run  on,  and  they  have  to  pay  20s.  in  the 
pound  upon  these.  I can  give  you  one  instance  of  a 
landlord,  with  an  estate  of  £2000  per  annum,  in  which 
the  whole  of  one  year’s  rental  was  cut  off  Thirty  per 
cent,  was  taken  from  the  rental  by  agreement,  and  he 
was  left  in  that  position  with  the  mortgages  and  charges 
on  the  estate.  He  had  only  a quarter  of  the  rental  to 
live  upon,  and  the  Land  Act  cut  off  his  quarter  and  has 
left  him  penniless.  You  ask  me  what  I would  do  in 
matters  of  that  kind;  well,  it  occurred  to  me  that  there 
should  be  compulsory  sale  of  such  estates  from  the  land- 
lord  to  the  State.  The  amount  of  the  purchase  money  to 
be  a final  discharge  of  all  mortgages,  the  owner  to  have 
the  same  facilities  given  him  to  retain  the  residence  and 
lands  in  his  own  possession  under  the  State  as  might 
be  given,  to  other  occupants,  provided  he  was  resident 
and  farming  those  lands,  thus  preventing  his  being  alone 
subject  to  eviction  for  what  could  not  be  realised  out  of 
the  land.  I know  an  instance  in  which  a mortgagee 
has  foreclosed  and  stepped  in  and  taken  up  the  lands 
and  house  occupied  by  the  landlord,  where  absolutely 
the  man  did  not  get  from  the  lands  the  money  to  pay 
the  mortgage— a case  in  which  it  had  been  cut  off. 


J3776  ^r-  Patrick  Ryan  examined. 

fr°ira3-~Froni  d°  y°U  COme  regard  to  your 

Yes.  ^°U  are  one  °f  a deputation  here?— 

Do  yoU  wish  to  make  a statement  with 


Jgards  my  hold-  Sir.  Patrick 


:~o — — j'”**  va..u  lands? — Yes;  as 
ing  under  Lord  Clanmorris. 

13779.  Is  that  under  a lease  ? — It  is  a freehold  lease 
and  the  last  life  is  about  eighty  years  of  age,  and  we  got 
no  reduction. 

3 G 
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13780.  What  is  the  acreage  of  that  place  ?-About  13785.  Mr.  ^^  (to  Witnes^-Your  desire  is  I 
thirty-seven  acres  : the  lease  was  made  about  forty  suppose  to  get  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  toget 
years  ago.  a decrease  of  rent?— I am  very  much  rented.  The 

^ 13781.  It  is  a perpetuity  lease?— No  ; a lease  for  landlords  can  give  reductions  to  others, 
lives  and  years  * 1 J 13786.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  feel  that  you  aTe  at  a 

13782.  And' there  is  one  life  still  living  ?-Yes;  and  disadvantage  compared  with  the  tenants  who  have 
we  got  no  reduction.  yearly  tenancies?  Yes. 

13783-4  What  is  the  rent  6f  thirty-seven  acres?—  13787.  And  you  believe  you  ought  toget  a reason- 
The  rent  is  £32.  able  reduction !— Tes. 


Mr.  Patrick  Noon  examined. 


13788.  Sir  James  Caird,— You  are  also  one  of  the 
deputation? — Yes. 

13789.  Do  you  hold  under  a lease  ? — No. 

13790.  You  hold  from  year  to  year? — Yes. 

13791.  What  do  you  want? — I want  some  means  to 
live. 

13792.  Have  you  had  a judicial  lease? — No. 

13793.  Did  you  serve  an  originating  notice  ; did  you 
go  through  the  Law  Court? — No. 

13794.  Why? — Because  I did  not  know  the  acres, 
and  that  was  the  cause  of  it. 

13795.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  Witness).— You  did  not  go 
into  Court,  not  having  a survey  made?— No  ; there  is  a 
good  deal  of  it  under  water. 

13796.  Sir  James  Caird.— Your  desire  is  that  you 
should  be  saved  the  expense  of  making  that  survey  ? — 
Yes;  the  land  goes  to  and  fro;  I have  eight  little 
pieces. 

13797.  Mr.  Neligan. — Whose  name  is  in  the  rent 
hook  ? — Lord  Clanmorris. 

13798.  But  who  is  the  tenant? — The  village ; I am 
one  of  them. 

13799.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  each  person  in  the 
village  a share  ?— Each  has  a share. 

13800.  And  is  each  man  responsible  for  the  rent  of 
the  others  ? — No  ; only  for  his  own. 

13801.  You  find  the  rent  too  high?— There  are 


thirty-eight  tenants,  and  they  have  only  eighteen  acres 
of  land.  It  is  upland. 

13802.  There  is  not  land  enough  to  support  you?— 
How  can  there  be  ? 

13803.  In  what  way  can  we  help  you?— Begor,  I 
don’t  know,  Sir ; I suppose  you  can  make  something 
ut  for  us. 

Patrick  Ryan.— They  lost  nearly  all  their  grass  by 
the  floods. 

13804.  Sir  James  Caird  (to  Witness).— Have  you 
been  there  for  long? — From  generation  to  genera- 
tion. 

13805.  Do  you  manage  to  get  on  there  ?— Begor, 
Sir,  we  would  if  we  could.  There  is  plenty  of  land 
near  us. 

13806.  What  is  the  name  of  the  village? — Mon- 
tough. 

13807.  Do  you  go  out  to  earn  wages  as  a labourer? 
— Yes. 

13808.  Do  you  find  labour? — Yes  ; in  the  harvest. 

Patrick  Ryan. — They  take  conacre. 

13809.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  Witness).— What  do  you 
suggest  yourself  ?— That  some  of  the  large  farms  on 
the  property  should  be  divided  between  some  of 
them. 

13810.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you  like  to  get 
part  of  the  good  land  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  John  Connelly  examined. 


13811.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  wish  to  say  some- 
thing ? — Yes. 

13812.  Who  do  you  hold  under?— I am  under 
Major  Lambert.  I have  very  bad  land. 

13813.  How  much  do  you  hold  ?— Fourteen  acres 
of  bad  land,  and  I am  striving  to  live  in  it ; 
and  I went  into  the  Land  Commission.  I never 
got  a farthing.  The  devil  a ha’porth  they  would 
give  us. 

13814.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  the  rent  reduced? — 
We  got  3s.  since. 

Patrick  Ryan. — He  got  15  per  cent,  abatement  from 
the  judicial  rent. 

13815.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  Witness). — How  much  was 


the  old  rent  before  you  went  before  the  Laud 
Commissioners? — £12  4s.  id. 

13816.  What  did  they  do;  how  much  did  they 
take  from  the  old  rent  ? — Sorra  a penny. 

13817.  Sir  James  Caird.— Then  you  aTe  under  the 
judicial  rent  now?— Yes ; the  landlord  gave  3s.  in  the 

1 13818.  What  more  do  you  wish  to  say? — We  have  the 
worst  oats  and  potatoes  that  ever  you  saw.  Although 
we  manure  them  right  well,  they  are  very  bad  potatoes, 
and  the  price  in  Galway  was  6J&  and  6c?.  a stone. 

13819.  Your  statement  is  that  the  potato  crop  is 
very  bad,  and  that  the  abatement  you  got  is  not  as 
large  a one  as  you  require? — Yes. 


Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  an  Irish-speaking  witness,  examined  through  the  Interpreter. 


13820.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  have  you  got  to 
say1! — I am  losing  by  manure,  and  the  crop  is  not 
worth  half  of  it. 

13821.  Do  you  buy  manure  ?— I buy  sea-weed,  seven 
Irish  miles  from  Galway. 

13822.  Is  it  sea- weed  you  use  ?— Sea-weed  and  dung. 

13823.  Mr.  Neligan— You  say  your  crop  is  so  very 
bad  that  it  is  not  worth  the  cost  of  the  manure?— Yes ; 
I paid  money  for  guano,  and  the  crop  is  not  worth  it. 

13824.  Sir  James  Caird.—  How  many  acres  have 
you  ? — Twenty  acres. 

13825.  Is  it  good  land  ?— It  is  bad  land. 


13826.  To  Patrick  Ryan.— Is  it  bad  land?— It  13 
fairly  good  land  ; I would  not  call  it  bad  land. 

The  Witness. — I have  gone  to  the  expense  ot  a go 
deal  of  labour.  , , ur 

13827.  Mr.  Neligan.— Who  is  your  landlord  l 

Ld13S28.  Where  does  he  live?— In  England.  The  “gent 
is  Mr.  Edward  Murphy,  from  near  Tralee,  m Aer  , . 

13829.  Mr.  Knipe.—  You  have  got  reductions 
year  and  last  year  ? — Yes.  judicial 

13830.  And  these  reductions  were  upon  ju 
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13831.  Are  there  quite  a number  of  landlords  giving 
reductions  on  the  judicial  rents  ?— Yes ; except  Lord 
Clanmorris’s  agent. 

Patrick  Noon. — We  are  not  speaking  of  Murphy 
being  a bad  agent  at  all. 

13832.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  Patrick  Eyan). — If  you  went 
into  Court  you  would  be  all  right  ? — Yes. 

13833.  If  you  get  the  advantage  of  going  into  Court 
that  would  go  a long  way  to  meet  your  wishes  1 — Yes. 


13834.  Are  there  any  leaseholders  in  your  locality?  /fov.n.mti. 

— Yes.  

13835.  If  they  came  into  Court  they  would  be  well  ^maa 
satisfied,  I suppose? — Yes;  I am  sure  my  rent  could  1 
he  reduced  by  half.  The  most  of  it  is  cut-away  bog, 
and  only  growing  rushes. 

1 3836.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  other  tenants  a desire 
to  go  into  the  Laud  Court  ? — I cannot  say  that,  but  I 
presume  they  have. 


Mr.  Harward  Wade  examined. 


13837.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  a member  of 
this  other  deputation  ? — Y es. 

13838.  Where  do  you  come  from? — From  Anna- 
down,  seven  miles  from  Galway.  I am  come  with 
these  other  gentlemen  from  that  district.  They 
represent  about  600  families  living  in  that  district. 

13839.  All  connected  with  agriculture? — Yes. 

13840.  Are  they  leaseholders,  as  a rule  ? — No  ; they 
hold  from  year  to  year. 

13841.  Have  they  taken  advantage  of  the  Act  of 
1881 ; have  they  got  judicial  rents  fixed  ?— They  have, 
but  they  got  very  little  reduction.  I know  several  of 
them  who  only  got  Is.  id.  reduction  ofi'  the  old  rent. 

13842.  Do  you  mean  Is.  id.  in  the  pound  ? — No; 
but  Is.  id.  and  2s.  on  the  whole  rent.  There  were 
about  forty  families  in  this  village,  and  a letter  appeared 
about  it  in  the  papers.  It  was  one  of  the  first  cases  tried. 

13843.  How  much  rent  did  the  forty  families  pay  ? 
—I  could  not  say  exactly,  but  I know  several  of  them 
only  got  Is.  8 d. 

13844.  Is.  8 d.  of  how  much ; £8  or  £9  or  £10 
rent? — Some  of  them  got  3s.  and  some  5s.  It  was 
Mr.  Taafle  and  Mr.  Garland  valued  it. 

13845.  You  do  not  wish  to  represent  leaseholders  ? 
—No. 

13846.  Well,  what  do  you  wish  to  lay  before  us  ? — I 
wish  to  lay  before  you  the  unfair  reductions  that  were 
given  to  these  unfortunate  serfs  in  my  district. 

13847.  When  were  these  reductions  given  ? — I think 
it  was  in  1880  or  1881. 


13848.  Were  they  satisfied  or  not?— No;  the  poor  Mr.  Harward 
creatures  were  going  to  appeal  to  the  head  Commission.  Wade. 

There  is  another  place  called  Carragh,  and  it  would  be 
well  if  you  sent  a special  Commission  there.  One 
of  the  Sub-Commission  went  out  upon  it ; that 
is  about  eight  miles  from  Galway.  It  is  the  worst 
land  in  Ireland.  I could  take  my  oath  that  it 
is  not  worth  more  than  7s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  the 
rents  were  £1  an  acre.  I would  like  you  gentleuieu 
to  walk  out  and  look  at  it.  This  Sub-Commissioner 
went  out,  and  valued  it  at  £1  an  acre. 

13849.  Have  you  received  any  reduction? — Not  a 
penny. 

13850.  Have  they  been  paying  their  rent  since? — 

They  have  been  paying  them  badly,  they  are  not  able 
to  pay  them  ; they  are  not  able  at  the  rate  the  Com- 
missioners fixed  upon  them.  Some  Commissioners 
acted  very  fairly.  If  you  send  a special  Commission,  I 
will  be  there  and  show  you,  and  you  can  see  the 
valuation  I refer  to. 

13851.  Have  you  considered  Lord  Ashbourne’s 

Act,  which  enables  a tenant  to  purchase  his  holding  ? 

I consider  it  a very  good  Act,  and  if  a person  only 
knew  what  the  valuation  would  be,  it  would  be  all 
right.  I would  say  twelve  or  fourteen  years’  purchase 
would  be  sufficient. 

13852.  That  number  of  years’  purchase  on  the 
present  rent? — Twelve  or  fourteen  years  on  the 
judicial  rents.  Anything  over  fourteen  years  would 
be  too  high.  I would  consider  that  fair. 


Mr.  John  Hynes,  of  Galway,  examined. 


13853.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  have  you  to  say 
1 have  a lease  of  thirty-nine  acres,  and  in  about  tei 
months  that  will  run  out.  I am  a rent- valuer.  Tin 
valuation  of  the  land  requires  to  be  looked  into  al 
ro“d  ll‘°  Galway  and  Oughterard  Unions. 

13854  Mr.  Neligan.— You  see  we  are  not  a Com 
mission  to  inquire  into  the  value  of  the  land.  Havt 
M suggestions  to  make  with  reference  to  the  Acts 
JJ?81  ^ .,1.885?-If  y°u  take  Lord  Wallscourt’s 
estate  you  will  see  the  state  of  affairs.  Barley  was 

fad  T,  1 10  l0s"  1,11  rents  were 

tod  that  barley  was  16s.  or  18s.  It  is  a purely 

here^rl  eState;  - Tt  near]y  supplied  the  market 
i “Gakvay  > 14  1S  not  good  grazing  land. 
sideS  & t0 ■ Say  tllafc  there  has  been  a con- 

from  whirhTw1  PnCC  °f  tl,e  agricultural  produce 
13856  w lf“e:  e,xPecfcs  t0  Pay  rent?— -Yes. 

already  1—W  n t*  mV  auda  of  evideuce  about  that 
?3857  w ' 1 Wl11  Pass. t0  the  next  point, 
regard"  to  all*  IT*  a!^'th!n°  to  suggest  to  us,  with 
improve  the  » alteration  in  the  law  which  would 
ttCoSdblf'n8,0f  ST  Act^-Tka  ^t  great 
13858  V ° leduce  $*4 rent  or  sell  to  the  tenants. 
Its • Lo;.d  w!,l?C°mniend  tlle  revisio:u  of  rents?— 
eavo  20  per  cent-  reducti°n 

year38°9'  Is  that  good  enough?— No;  not  for  this 

Eft  wliat  ti.y 

Jar.  I ear  sail  for  6s.  6c/.  this 

13861  V l e soM  ™'J  <*e*p. 

• tou  tee  we  don't  cunt  the  prices.  We  have 


the  prices  now  in  every  market  in  Ireland.  Have  you  Mr.  John 
any  suggestion  to  make  with  reference  to  the  present  Hynes, 
law  ? — The  only  thing  I can  say  for  the  present  is,  that 
the  rents  are  too  high ; the  people  are  disposed  to  pay 
them,  but  they  are  not  able. 

13862.  You  would  recommend  reductions  of  rent? — 

Yes ; with  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  laud,  I 
may  say  that  there  was  a good  deal  of  that  going  n 
twenty  years  ago,  but  the  land  is  far  worse,  and  the 
small  tenants  cannot  avail  themselves  of  loans,  and  the 
Board  of  Trade  charges  too  much. 

13863.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  think  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act?— It  is  a good  Act;  there  is  no 
doubt  it  is  a splendid  Act.  If  it  was  in  operation  three 
or  four  years  ago,  the  whole  country  would  have 
jumped  at  it ; but  from  the  depression  of  prices  and 
there  being  no  money,  some  of  the  tenants  are  in  a 
desperate  way,  and  don’t  know  what  to  do,  and  there  is 
a great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  buy.  Under  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  the  tenants  should  contribute 
a portion  of  the  purchase  money.  I know  an  estate 
where  it  could  have  been  bought,  but  it  got  into 
Chancery,,  and  the  landlord  had  no  control.  In  the 
islands  of  Arran 

13864.  Have  you  personal  knowledge  of  the  islands 
of  Arran  ? — Yes ; it  is  wonderful  how  the  people  live 
in  the  islands  of  Arran.  Instead  of  in  soil,  they  have 
to  grow  the  crops  on  the  rock.  The  rock  stretches  out 
like  a fiat  piece  of  ice,  with  no  vegetable  matter  on  it, 
with  nothing  in  the  way  of  soil,  and  yet  this  is 
measured  out  to  them.  The  first  Commission  gavo 
from  10s.  to  20s.  reduction,  but  the  late  Commissioners 
3 G 2 
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.Von.  6, 188.1.  gave  40  per  cent.  The  people  manage  to  reclaim  the 
— land ; the  way  they  do  it  is  this — they  lay  down  sand 
u1'.'  on  the  rock,  and  then  come  down  and  carry  up  a lot 

yn  ' of  the  red  weed,  and  they  lay  that  on  top  of  it,  and  it 
prevents  the  wind  from  blowing  away  the  sand  ; then 
they  put  more  layers  of  sand  and  sea-weed.  I was  a 
long  time  in  Arran.  I spent  a great  part  of  the  spring 
there.  It  is  all  sand— there  is  no  clay ; and  I found  in 
some  cases  that  what  you  may  call  the  soil,  or  the 
sand,  was  blown  away,  and  into  one  heap,  and  the 
people  had  to  carry  it  back  again  and  spread  it  over 
the  rock.  I have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  with  respect 
to  Arran,  that  one-third  of  what  they  are  paying  would 
be  enough.  . . 

13865.  But  in  such  a soil  and  climate,  do  you  think 
it  possible  for  farmers  to  make  a good  living  1 — No  one 
could  live  in  the  place  except  those  who  are  born  there. 

13866.  Is  there  any  emigration1! — Very  little,  on  the 
whole. 

13867.  Would  it  not  be  a good  thing  to  encourage 
emigration  ? — I believe  every  family  would  send  out 
one  or  two.  , 

13868.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  the 
state  of  affairs  which  you  describe?— You  will  have  to 
look  a good  deal  to  iind  even  a patch  of  grass  growing, 
and  yet  some  of  the  best  cattle  are  brought  from  there. 

I am  told  that  there  is  no  policeman  or  coast  guard  on 
the  middle  island,  and  the  person  who  told  me,  also 
told  me  that  it  was  the  habit  of  the  people  to  live  on 
one  meal  in  the  day. 

13869.  They  could  not  get  more? — I suppose  not; 
but  I must  say  that  it  is  wonderful,  I never  saw  so  fine 
specimens  of  people.  ' 

13870.  Fine  specimens  of  people,  notwithstanding 
all  this?— Yes.  ...... 

13871.  The  place  is  not  fit  for  human  habitation, 
and  yet  it  produces  fine  men  and  women?  Yes;  I 
believe  so.  , , , 

13872.  And  the  best  stock? — Yes;  the  best  stock, 
notwithstanding  all  that.  There  is  another  large 
district  along  by  Spiddal,  and  the  holdings  are  very 
small.  I will  take  Cumming’s  estate.  On  that  estate 
the  tenants  got  4s.  reduction  on  the  first  reduction. 
13873.  Four  shillings  in  the  pound?— Yes. 

13874.  On  the  judicial  rents  ? — Not  at  the  time  of 
the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rents.  The  place  is  in 
Chancery.  The  Courts  in  1886  and  the  latter  end  of 
1885  gave  some  of  them  12s.  6 d.)  they  are  very 


industrious.  They  do  not  consume  mneh  food.  I 
observed  everything,  and  I spent  a good  deal  of  time 
amongst  them.  They  have  a very  simple  way  of  living. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  get  on.  They  cany  up 
this  red  weed  a long  way  from  the  sea  and  put  it  on 
the  land. 

13875.  Is  the  population  decreasing? — No. 

13876.  Some  of  the  people  are  constantly  moving  off, 

I suppose?— Yes  ; but  I believe  others  are  coming  in. 
13877.  And  the  population  is  not  decreasing  ?— No. 
13878.  Is  it  increasing  ? — I should  say  so;  whenlwas 
there  in  1883  there  were  a hundred  children  at  school, 
and  only  a master  and  mistress;  and  there  are  300  now, 
and  nine  teachers. 

13879.  Are  they  getting  a good  education?— 
Splendid. 

13880.  And  yet  they  do  not  see  their  way  to  leaving 
the  island  ? — I am  not  speaking  of  the  island ; I am 
speaking  of  Carraroe. 

13881.  Is  it  a congested  district?— It  is  considered 
so  ■ there  is  only  about  an  acre  of  two  in  each  case 
which  they  can  till. 

13882.  But  I suppose  they  find  employment  in 
labour  ? — Yes ; they  are  pretty  convenient  to  the  town. 

13883.  What  do  you  desire  to  place  before  the 
Commission  that  could  be  recommended  as  an  amend- 
ment of  the  present  laws  effecting  Irish  land  ?— I desire 
that  there  should  be  a purchase  of  1300  or  1400  acres 
of  good  land  for  these  people,  and  to  give  some  of  it  to 
them,  and  where  the  land  is  conveniently  situated  to 
them  it  could  be  done  splendidly. 

13884.  Mr.  Neligan.  —You  mean  that  you  would 
take  the  land  from  the  big  farmers?— Yes. 

13885.  How  much  land  would  you  allow  each  man ! 
—It  depends  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  land ; 
I think  at  least  ten  acres  for  each  man. 

1 3886.  Ten  acres  of  good  land  ?-  -Yes. 

13887.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  get  that  from 
the  larger  farmers  ? — Yes. 

13888.  Have  you  considerd  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  local  boards  should  be  entrusted  to  any 
degree  with  assisting  in  the  carrying  out  of  land 
purchase ; do  you  think  that  could  be  used  to  give 
some  further  security  to  the  public  or  to  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  money  advanced  for  the  purchase  of  land? 
—I  do  not  think  they  would  be  willing  to  undertake 
that  responsibility. 

13889.  And  you  would  not  be  in  favour  of  it  I— no. 


Mr.  Timothy  Kyne  and  Mr.  John  Kyne  examined. 


Mr  Timothy  1 3890.  Sir  James  Caird.— Are  you  from  the  same  part 
£3  Of  the  country  1 — Yea  ; I ttm  a leasehold.,',  and  this 
Mr.  John  other  man  who  is  with  me  is  a leaseholder,  and  we 
Kyne.  have  grievances. 

13891.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ?— Sixty-four 
years  ago. 

13892.  For  what  term  is  it  ?— Thirty-one  years,  or 
three  lives  ; there  is  still  one  life  living. 

13893.  What  you  desire  is  to  come  in  and  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

13894.  And  obtain  a judicial  rent  ? — Certainly. 

13895.  Is  the  present  rent  that  you  pay  much  higher 
than  it  ought  to  be  ?— It  is  double  it.  For  instance, 
this  was  raised  from  £61  to  £110.  We  never  got  a 
single  reduction.  They  asked  26  per  cent,  last  year,  and 
the  landlord  refused.  I have  a quit  rent,  and  I asked 
to  get  rid  of  it,  and  he  refused. 

13896.  Your  object  in  appearing  here  is  to  point  out 
to  us  the  difficulties  under  which  you  labour  ?~ 
Decidedly ; and  I labour  under  another  difficulty. 
Before  the  lease  was  made  he  promised  £4  an  acre  for 
every  acre  that  we  reclaimed.  It  is  the  very  worst 
land.  There  are  700  acres  not  worth  more  than  a 
penny  an  acre.  . , 

13897.  What  you  want  is  to  get  under  the  Act  of 

1881 1 Yes  ; he  promised  that,  but  he  never  allowed 

me  a single  stiver. 


13898.  We  have  many  instances  of  a similar 
character  ? — There  are  few  so  glaring  as  this. 

13899.  You  think  this  a hardship  that  the  Act  oi 
1881  does  not  apply  to  you?— Yes. 

13900.  And  you  think  that  you  should  be  allowea 
to  serve  an  originating  notice?— Yes  ; he  offered  to  se  , 
and  said  twenty  years,  but  I never  will  pay  Mtccn 

y 13901.  Do  you  mean  of  the  present  rent?— 

13902.  But  if  you  had  a judicial  rent  ?— ' That  might 
be  different ; it  is  all  my  own  improvement. 

13903.  Are  there  any  other  leaseholders  m 
district? — None  except  John  Kyne  and  myself. 

13904.  The  judicial  rents  are  lower  about  you  . 
your  rent  ? — Much  lower.  T 

13905.  How  much  lower? — It  is  a rack  rent, 
got  a judicial  rent  fixed  upon  another  part,  and 
to  build,  and  I got  notice  not  to  build.  I 
only  two  houses  upon  it. 

Mr  Neligan.—  This  notice  does  not  prevent  yo ' ‘ 
building.  It  is  only  to  the  effect  that  »0 
compensation  will  be  given  to  you,  bu  y 
build  the  house  if  you  wish.  . , . you 

13906.  Sir  James  Caird.- It  is  explained  wj^ 
that  you  may  build,  but  you  are  not  entitled 
any  compensation. 
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Mr.  Mark  Culki/i  examined. 


13907.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  occupy  250  acres  of 
land,  I believe  1 — Yes. 

13908.  How  much  do  you  pay  ? — £425. 

13909.  Is  it  very  good  land  ?— No,  it  is  fair  land  ; 
when  I got  it  in  May  1870,  sixteen  or  seventeen  years 
ago,  it  was  better  than  what  it  is  now.  There  is  a 
twenty-one  years’  lease. 

13910.  This  land  is  nearly  run  out? — It  is  running 
out. 

13911.  What  rent  do  you  pay  ? — £425. 

13912.  Are  these  Irish  acres?  — Yes,  there  are 
nearly  250  Irish  acres. 

13913.  You  desire  as  a leaseholder  to  get  the  benefit 
of  the  Act  of  1881 1— Yes. 

13914.  So  that  you  may  obtain  a judicial  rent?. — 
Yes. 

13915.  And  you  very  much  desire  that  ?— Yes  ; it  is 
a hardship  upon  me  not  to  he  able  to  do  it.  Other 
tenants  get  25  per  cent,  reduction,  and  I do  not  grudge 
them  that,  but  I think  I ought  to  be  able  to  get  my 
rent  fixed  also. 


13916.  Is  their  rent  lower  than  yours? — A great  -Vor.  s,  isso. 
deal.  I am  able  to  make  nothing  out  of  the  land  at ,.  “ — * 
present.  Mr.,  .Mnvk 

i qm  *7  t *1*  , Culkm. 

LoJU.  i.  suppose  if  you  -were  ready  to  come  under 
the  Act  of  1881,  you  would  get  a reduction  ? — Yes. 

13918.  Yours  seems  a strong  case? — I made  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  to  get  my  lease 
broken,  but  I could  not. 

13919.  Have  you  been  making  money  for  the  last 
two  or  three  years  ? — I have  been  losing  fast. 

13920.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  can  surrender  the  lease? 

— But  where  would  I go  then. 

13921.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  fact  of  your  being  able  to 
make  nothing  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  produce  and 
cattle  ? — Yes ; I recollect  when  we  used  to  get  a good 
price  for  wheat.  I recollect  when  the  land  produced 
far  better  crops. 

13922.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  employ  much 
labour?— From  ten  to  twenty  and  thirty  at  hay- 
cropping or  something  of  that  sort.  We  are  losing 
money  instead  of  making  it. 


Mr.  Patrick  Concannon  examined. 


13923.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  do  you  come 
from  ? — From  the  neighbourhood  of  Tuam. 

13924.  Are  you  a leaseholder? — No;  I- have  ten 
acres  of  land.  My  old  rent  was  £10,  and  the  Land 
Commission  brought  it  down  to  £8 ; half  is  boggy, 
swampy  land  ; I have  only  three  acres  of  tillage. 

13925.  You  are  now  under  a judicial  rent? — Yes, 
the  rent  is  £8. 

13926.  And  when  did  you  get  the  change  made, 
is  it  some  years  ago  ? — It  is  two  years  ago. 

13927.  Were  you  satisfied  with  the  rent  as  it  was 
then  ? — No,  and  I am  not  satisfied  now. 


13928.  You  do  not  think  the  reduction  was  Mr  Patrick 
sufficient  ? — No.  Concannon. 

13929.  Did  you  ever  apply  to  the  landlord  since  to 
get  a further  reduction  ?— Yes,  but  he  would  not  give 
it  to  me. 

13930.  You  got  no  reduction  on  the  judicial  rent? 

— No. 

13931.  Do  you  find  the  present  times  very 
unfavourable  ? — Yes ; a man  with  only  three  acros  of 
tillage  could  not  make  the  rent  of  it. 


Mr.  Michael  Neivell  examined. 


13932.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  do  you  conn 
from  ?— From  the  neighbourhood  of  Headford. 

13933.  What  statement  do  you  desire  to  make  ; an 
you  a leaseholder? — No. 

13934.  Have  you  a judicial  rent  ? — Yes. 

March  When  was  ifc  fixed? — Two  years  ago  las 

13936.  Were  you  satisfied  at  the  time  with  tin 
reduction  ? — No. 

rf'tfl-o*  Wliat  reduction  did  you  get?— £2. 

13938.  £2  on  how  much  ? — I was  paying  £17,  anc 

y rent  is  now  £15 ; that  is  on  eighteen  Iris! 
acres.  ° 

^°u  dnd  ^at  the  state  of  the  markets  has 
tsusea that  reduction  not  to  be  sufficient?— It  is  not. 
nor  was  it  sufficient  at  the  first. 


13940.  It  was  not  sufficient  at  the  time  it  was  made  ? Mr  Michael 
—No.  Newell. 

13941.  Did  you  pay  your  rent  regularly  before  that? 

—I  always  paid  up  to  the  day. 

13942.  There  were  good  times  you  know  since  you 
got  a reduction? — Very  bad  times  since  we  got  it; 
during  the  three  years  I may  say  we  have  been  paying 
the  rent  out  of  pocket,  the  produce  paid  nothing. 

13943.  Your  statement  is  that  the  reduction  made  in 
your  rent  is  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  price  not 
being  sufficient  ? — It  is  not. 

13944.  Have  you  any  desire  to  buy? — Yes;  if  I 
could  get  it  at  a fair  rent. 

13945.  At  such  a price  as  you  think  you  could  pay  ? 

— Yes ; I have  a brother  living  in  the  same  townland. 

He  was  anxious  to  go  into  Court  also. 


Mr.  Michael  M'Hugli  examined. 


fri3?46;  m Jars  C'ainJ.-Where  do  ,o«  con 
TcL1  ,lso  fam  Headfold. 

139K  Ye». 

us  ? t k 'r  'at  stateDlent  do  you  wish  to  place  befoi 
thing0uto?itVery  bad  land’  and  1 Cannot  make  an- 
JfJS*  SaVe  you  a lease?— No. 

13951  a judicial  rent?— No;  it  is  not. 
used  to  be£°in0U  ???  to„  s°  into  Court?— The  rer 
13959  Xr’  andlt  18  £U  2*.  now. 

r.  Neligan. — Why  don’t  you  go  int 


Court? — There  was  another  tenant  on  the  land,  and  he  Mr  MichaoF 
said  I could  not  go  in  ; he  said  it  was  no  use  attempt-  M'Hugh. 
ing  it,  that  the  case  could  not  be  tried. 

13953.  That  was  your  grievance  ? — Yes. 

13954.  Having  a sub-tenant,  you  cannot  go  into 
Court  ? — I was  told  that. 

13955.  How  does  your  sub-tenant  hold  from  you  ? — 

He  has  two  or  three  acres  of  land ; he  pays  me  the  rent. 

13956.  He  is  a tenant  from  year  to  year? — Yes  ; he 
is  in  company  with  me,  and  I pay  it  into  the  landlord. 

I have  a holding  where  I am  living  of  twelve  acres. 
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Mr.  Mark  Lanyon,  an  Irish-speaking  witness,  examined  through  an  Interpreter. 

13957.  Sir  James  Caird.— What  do  you  wish  to  13961.  What  do  you  wish  to  do  ?— It  is  not  worth 
lav  before  us  ?— I have  fourteen  Irish  acres,  at  a rent  the  rent.  , . , „ _ 

of£15  10s  13962.  That  rent  is  too  high  1— Yes. 

13958.  Where  do  you  come  from  ? — Headford.  13963.  How  long  is  it  since  it  was  fixed?— Last 

13959.  Is  that  a judicial  rent? — Yes;  I had  it  before  March ; two  years.  • 

for  £14  J 13964.  Mr.  Kmpe.—Dii  you  get  any  reduction  of 

13960.  It  has  been  raised?— Yes;  the  rent  was  £14,  rent  since? — No. 
but  it  was  raised  to  £18. 


Mr.  James  Daly  examined. 


13965.  Sir  James  Caird.— Where  do  you  come 
from  ?— Prom  Claremorris. 

13966.  How  much  land  have  you  ?— Twenty  acres 
of  land. 

13967.  Are  you  a leaseholder  ? — No. 

13968.  Have  you  had  a judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

13969.  When  was  the  rent  fixed? — It  was  fixed 
three  years  ago  by  the  Commission  Court  J udge. 

13970.  How  much  was  it  reduced? — From  £20  to 
£15  11s.  6 d. 

13971.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  reduction  at  the 
time  ? — I was,  at  the  time. 

13972.  But  the  times  have  got  worse  since  then? — 
Yes. 

13973.  And  the  farm  is  getting  apparently  poorer? 
— Yes  ; a long  way. 

13974.  And  you  feel  that  the  rent  is  more  than  you 
can  pay  with  the  present  prices  ? — A long  way. 

13975.  That  is  all  the  statement  you  wish  to  make? 

I come  here  as  a deputation  on  behalf  of  people  at 

the  place  I live  in.  The  people’s  desire  would  be  to 
purchase. 

13976.  They  would  like  to  purchase  ?— They  would 
like  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord. 

13977.  Are  you  desirous  to  purchase? — I am. 

13978.  Are  you  prepared  to  pay  a good  price? — We 
could  not  pay  a good  price. 

13979.  What  do  you  call  a good  price?— We  would 
pay  more  than  the  land  is  worth  to  get  rid  of 
him. 

13980.  How  many  years’  purchase  upon  the  land;, 
what  amount  would  you  give  for  the  place  you  have 
yourself  ? — It  is  not  worth  more  than  the  half  of  it, 
but  I would  give  nine  or  ten  years  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  landlord. 

13981.  Nine  or  ten  years'  purchase  on  the  half  ? — 
No;  but  on  the  judicial  rent. 

13982.  You  would  think  that  a sufficient  price? — I 
would  say  that  nine  years  would  be  sufficient,  and  I 
would,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  landlord,  give  ten 


does  that  feeling  prevail  very  generally  in  the  district? 
—Yes. 

13984.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  much  do  you  think  you 
would  pay  every  year  if  you  gave  the  landlord  ten 
years’  purchase  ? Are  you  aware  that  that  would  bring 
your  payment  down  to  £4  14s.;  that  that  would  be 
the  amount  of  your  yearly  instalment? — I did  not 
understand  it  so  well ; I did  not  understand  what  I 
would  be  charged  for  the  purchase  money. 

13985.  Would  not  the  whole  thing  depend  upon 
the  amount  you  should  pay? — Yes;  I would  give £9 
a year. 

13986.  Whatever  year’s  purchase  that  was? — Yes. 

13987.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  if  times 
improved  you  could  give  £10  a year  ? — I think  I would, 
if  the  times  improved,  but  not  with  the  state  of  the 
times  at  present.  The  crops  are  failing,  and  our  land  is 
exhausted. 

13988.  What  was  the  old  rent  before  you  got  the 
judicial  rent  fixed? — £2Q. 

13989.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  of 
cattle  and  produce  that  you  find  it  so  difficult  to  make 
money? — Yes. 

13990.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  the  rent  off  the 
farm  in  the  last  few  years  ? — No  ; I am  in  debt  with 
the  landlord. 

13991.  Sir  James  Caird.— Are  you  in  arrear  ?— 1 
am  ; I am  two  years  in  arrear.  Our  holdings  are  not 
fit  to  rear  our  families. 

13992.  Mr.  Neligan.— If  you  paid  £9  a year  it 
would  be  fifteen  years’  purchase  in  round  numbers; 
you  did  not  understand  that  ? — No. 

13993.  If  you  were  liable  for  £9  a year  you  would 
be  giving  that  1— It  is  nine  or  ten  years’  purchase  that 
I would  give. 

13994.  Mr.  Knipe.— Could  you  pay  £9  or  ±1U  a 
year  for  this  land  ?— It  is  not  worth  more  than  halt 
the  present  rent. 

13995.  Did  not  you  say  you  would  pay  £9  or  AW 
— No  ; nine  years’  purchase. 

13996.  You  do  not  understand  it?— I would  want 


6 13983.  Do  you  represent  only  your  own  case,  or  to  bring  the  rent  down  to  one  half  what  it  is  at  present. 


Mr.  Kerin  Bum  examined. 


13997.  Sir  James  Caird. — "Where  do  you  come 
from  ? — From  Eyrecourt. 

13998.  How  much  land  have  you  ?— Twenty-four 
acres. 

13999.  Are  you  a leaseholder  ? — No. 

14000.  Is  it  a judicial  rent? — Yes. 

14001.  Did  you  get  a reduction? — Yes. 

14002.  How  much? — From  £24  to  £17  15s., — 
that  is  £6  5s.  off. 

14003.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  reduction? — 
No,  we  are  not  able  to  pay  that:  we  used  to  get  it  out 
of  the  crops,  and  now  we  cannot. 

14004.  Have  you  got  an  abatement  from  the  land- 
. lord  since  the  judicial  rent  was  fixed? — 3s.  since. 

14005.  Who  is  your  landlord? — Lord  Dunsandle. 

14006.  Since  the  judicial  rent  was  fixed? — Yes,  he 
gave  us  that.  It  is  not  worth  the  rent.  He  cannot 


get  much  more  out  of  them.  It  is  wet  pasture.  Y e 
are  adjoining  Tipperary,  but  it  is  all  a bad  ve 

14007.  Have  you  been  considering  at  all  the  P0"’" 
that  is  given  you  under  Lord  Ashbourne  s 
purchase  ? — We  would  rather  do  that,  and  ge 
them.  The  land  is  not  worth  half  the  rent. 

14008.  If  you  got  fair  terms,  would  you  puicm 
Yes,  we  would  do  that,  leaving  the  value  to  me 
understanding.  They  would  see  that  the  an 

D°14009.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  knng 
before  us?— My  neighbours  are  unable  to  pa)  1 ^ 

14010)  Who  do  you  say  is  the  andlorO  f-  ^ 
Dunsandle.  The  agent  is  Mr.  Gerald 
he  does  nothing  but  what  he  is  ordered, 
to  expect  anything  from  him. 
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Mr.  Thomas  MJSvoy. 


14011.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Are  you  a leaseholder? 
— I am. 

14012.  Where  are  you  from  ? — Eyrecourt. 

14013.  How  much  land  do  you  hold?  — Seven 

14014.  Underlease? — Yes. 

14015.  What  is  the  terms  of  the  lease? — The  life 
of  Queen  Victoria,  Prince  Alfred,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
and  thirty-one  years. 

14016.  Was  there  an  increase  of  rent  at  the  time  of 
the  lease  ? — Yes. 

14017.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease? — T think 
1839. 

14018.  Have  you  always  paid  the  rent  up  till  now? 
There  is  3 years  or  2£  years  due. 

14019.  Who  is  your  landlord  1 — Mr  Flanagan,  who 
lives  at  Eyrecourt. 

14020.  And  you  desire  to  be  released  from  the  lease, 
and  go  into  Court  and  get  a judicial  rent  fixed? — I 
would  wish  if  I could  to  get  out  of  the  landlord  and  no 
mistake,  because  I have  as  much  grievance  as  I can  get 
on  with.  We  are  running  into  debt  in  spite  of  our- 
selves, and  never  were  so  badly  off.  There  is  no 
mistake  about  that. 

14021.  Mr  Knipe.  — And  would  you  leave  the 
price  that  the  landlord  should  get  to  be  fixed  by  a 


Court  that  might  be  established  ? — It  is  not  worth  that  ,ym.  l680, 
rent.  —— 

14022.  But  you  have  a desire  to  purchase  from  the  Mr.  Thomas 
landlord? — Yes.  M‘Evoy. 

14023.  If  there  was  a Court  established  to  fix  the 
price,  would  you  leave  it  to  that  Court?— Yes,  I think 
I would,  for  I know  they  would  do  justice  to  me. 

Any  one  who  would  hear  my  case  would. 

14024.  Mr  Neligan. — But  the  Land  Commission  do 
not  appear  to  have  been  very  successful  ? — I consider 
nine  or  ten  years’  purchase  would  be  sufficient.  „ 

14025.  But  it  would  not  be  left  to  yourself  to  say 
what  you  should  give. 

14026.  Mr.  Knipe. — I want  to  know  would  you  be 
satisfied  to  leave  it  with  a Court  established  to  interfere 
between  landlord  and  tenant? — I would  be  satisfied  : 

I could  not  be  worse  off  than  I am.  There  is  no 
Court  would  make  it  worse.  The  rent  was  raised  at 
the  time  of  the  making  of  the  lease. 

14027.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  make  any  offer  to 
the  landlord  about  buying? — No. 

14028.  Was  the  rent  reserved  in  the  lease  higher 
than  a judicial  rent? — A good  deal. 

14029.'  How  much?— 7s.  or  8s.  or  9s.  an  acre. 

14030.  Mr  Neligan. — You  want  first  to  get  a 
judicial  rent  1 — Yes. 


Mr.  Michael  Larkin  examined. 


14031.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Where  do  you  come 
from  ? — From  Eyrecourt. 

14032.  You  hold  fifteen  acres? — Yes. 

14033.  Are  you  a leaseholder  ? — No. 

14034.  It  is  a yearly  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

14035.  You  have  not  gone  into  Court  to  get  a just 
rent  fixed? — No,  he  gave  a reduction  to  £15.  It  was 
£15  8s. 

14036.  Now  you  can  go  into  Court? — He  reduced  it 
since  then  to  £12. 

14037.  What  was  the  old  rent? — £16  8s. 


14038.  Sir  James  Gaird. — You  do  not  think  that  is  Mr.  Michael 
a sufficient  reduction  ? — I do  not : it  is  not  worth  more  Larkin, 
than  10s.  an  acre. 

14039.  You  want  it  reduced  again? — Yes. 

1 4040.  When  was  the  last  reduction?— Two  years  ago. 

14041.  You  never  went  into  the  Land  Court?— No, 

I never  tried  the  Court. 

14042.  If  you  want  a further  reduction,  why  did 
you  not  try  it? — Well,  I did  not. 

14043.  You  have  still  that  remedy  open  to  you? — 


Mr.  Walter,  Conway  examined. 


14044.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  do  you  come 
from  ? — From  Ballinrobe. 

14045.  You  have  purchased  your  holding  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

a46-  ^Yben  y°u  purchase  it? — In  September. 

‘ *”47.  Do  you  mean  last  September  ? — Yes. 

14048.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  purchase  you 

have  made?— Yes. 

14049.  Is  there  anything  you  wish  to  place  before 
us  how  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give  ? — Twenty 
on  the  reduced  rent. 

una°'  You  mean  the  judicial  rent?— Yes. 

J Y How  much  was  the  judicial  rent  ?— £26. 
;U|52.  Is  that  the  reduced  rent? — Yes. 

Yes  53  And  you  gave  twentY  years  upon  that?— 


JSifT:?..1!* th,t;  le"s  to  p 

l in—  - du  1879  he  made  £8  of  a redue 

condSionSesyOU  ^ “ a 8ati 

yeam^Y^eCaUSe  the  land  wil1  be  y°urs  511  fc 

14oX'  tIKl  y?lI.are  Paying less  all  the  time 
landlord? What  is  the  name 

pronpTtv’.  ^nipe.  —How  many  more 
Twenty*  arC  therS  that  bave  purchase  besides 

14°60.  Is  that  near  you? — Yes. 


14061.  Have  all  the  tenants  purchase? — They  have.  Mr  Walter 

14062.  On  the  same  terms  ? — Yes.  Conway. 

14063.  And  are  they  all  satisfied? — They  are  all; 
if  they  were  not  they  would  not  accept  it. 

14064.  Is  the  purchase  entirely  concluded? — Yes. 

14065.  Is  there  a general  desire  in  your  part  of  the 
country  to  buy? — I think  so,  if  they  got  fair  terms. 

14066.  If  they  were  met  as  you  were  met? — Yes. 

14067.  If  they  were  all  dealt  with  in  that  way? 

Yes,  to  buy  on  the  reduced  rent. 

14068.  You  did  not  go  into  the  Court  to  have  a fair 
rent  fixed  ? — No,  he  reduced  it  without  pressure. 

14069.  Is  there  a very  good  understanding  between 
you  and  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

14070.  Is  he  resident  in  the  country? — Yes,  he  lives 
within  nine  miles  of  Ballinrobe. 

14071.  And  I suppose  he  won’t  be  any  the  worse  off 
by  that? — We  are  as  good  friends  as  ever,  and  will  bo. 

14072.  Has  he  a demesne? — Yes,  a large  place. 

14073.  Does  he  intend  to  remain  there? — Yes. 

1 407 4.  Will  he  sell  any  more  of  his  property  ? — He 
has  all  sold.  He  did  not  sell  the  grass  land. 

14075.  Do  you  think  you  got  a larger  or  a smaller 
reduction  than  you  would  have  got  in  the  Land  Court  ? 

— About  the  same. 

14076.  Were  there  other  tenants  on  that  property 
who  went  into  the  Land  Court? — Not  one. 

14077.  When  did  you  make  this  arrangement? — 

Last  September. 
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14078.  You  think  there  is  a general  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  in  your  part  of  the  country  to  buy  ? 
— Yes,  on  fair  terms. 

14079.  Would  they  take  the  same  terms  as  you  got? 


Mr.  John  IZiloi 

14080.  Sir  James  Caird.— Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
— From  Oranmore. 

14081.  Are  there  any  more  tenants  from  your  district 
here  ? — Yes,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Kearney. 

14082.  Is  there  anything  which  you  wish  to  speak 
of  i — We  are  reduced  in  our  means  through  not  having 
the  return  in  our  crops  of  corn  and  potatoes,  and  so  on, 
that  we  used  to  have. 

14083.  We  are  quite  aware  that  prices  have  fallen 
of  late  ?— We  had  not  the  return  in  the  corn  at  all. 

14084.  You  mean  this  year? — Yes. 

14085.  Has  the  crop  been  an  inferior  crop? — Yes,  it 
failed  upon  it ; the  times  were  very  had. 

14086.  Do  you  represent  the  other  gentlemen  who 
are  here  from  Oranmore  ? — Yes. 


— Some  pay  a higher  amount  all  round.  It  depends 
upon  the  rent.  We  were  under  a very  good  landlord. 
We  always  had  the  land  cheap  from  him,  but  that  is 
what  a good  many  of  the  tenants  did  not  get. 


an  examined. 

14087.  Are  you  a leaseholder  ?— No,  I have  a com- 
mission lease. 

14088.  You  mean  you  hold  under  a judicial  rentl^- 
Yes. 

14089.  Was  your  rent  very  much  reduced? — It  was 
reduced  from  .£28  to  £23  14s. 

14090.  Are  you  satisfied  with  it  now? — I do  not 
think  that  I can  pay  it.  I am  as  bad  now  as  ever  I 
was ; I cannot  pay  the  rent. 

14091.  You  find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  now 
owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  ? — Yes. 

14092.  Mr  Neligan. — When  was  your  rent  fixed?— 
About  three  years  ago. 

14093.  In  1883?— Yes. 


Mr.  William  Burke  examined. 


14094.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  are  from  the  same 
part  of  the  country  as  the  lastwitness? — The  same  parish. 

14095.  Do  you  hold  under  a lease?— No. 

14096.  Have  you  a judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

14097.  What  was  the  amount  before  you  went  into 
the  Court,  and  to  what  was  it  reduced  ?— ' The  old  rent 
was  £36,  and  it  was  reduced  to  £22  18s.,  but  they 
appealed  and  it  was  put  up  again  to  £28. 

14098.  In  what  year  was  that? — When  the  Com- 
mission was  in  Galway  three  or  four  years  ago. 


14099.  Do  you  find  that  the  fall  in  prices  now  lias 
made  it  difficult  for  you  to  pay  your  rent?— The  laud 
has  got  bad  ; it  is  not  able  to  produce  as  it  ought. 

14100.  The  crop  is  worse  and  the  price  is  worse, 
both  ? — Yes. 

14101.  Have  you  anything  to  say  to  the  Commission 
further? — We  would  like  to  get  some  land  that  we  can 
live  in. 

14102.  You  would  like  to  get  a further  reduction! 
—Yes. 


Mr.  Frank  Kearney  examined. 


14103.  Sir  James  Caird.— Do  you  come  from  the 
same  district  ? — Yes. 

14104.  Are  you  a leaseholder?— Yes,  1 have  a 
judicial  lease. 

14105.  How  much  was  the  rent  reduced  to  under 
the  judicial  lease?— The  rent  was  reduced  from  £21 
10s.  to  £16  13s. 

14106.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  reduction?— If  we 
have  to  pay  the  rent  at  present,  we  cannot  pay  it ; we 
are  not  able  to  pay  that  rent. 

14107.  Is  that  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices  ?— 1 es, 
and  the  failure  of  crops. 


14108.  What  crop  ?—  Both  corn  and  potatoes. 

14109.  Is  that  all  you  wish  to  say  to  us? — I wish  to 
say  that  we  want  the  rent  fixed,  so  that  we  can  live  in 
a better  way  than  at  present ; we  are  not  able  to  pay  the 
present  rent. 

14110.  Did  the  potatoes  get  blackened  with  disease! 
— They  are  very  bad. 

14111.  Did  the  blight  come  upon  them?— Yes. 

14112.  Mr  Knipe.  Do  you  breed  cattle  upon  your 
farm  ? — No,  except  a milch  cow  and  eight  ewes,  that  is 
all  I can  breed. 


Mr.  Patrick  M'lnerny  examined. 


14113.  Sir  James  Caird.— Where  do  you  come  from  ? 
— From  Castlegar. 

11  14114.  Do  you  hold  by  a lease  ? — Yes. 

14115.  You  are  a leaseholder? — Yes. 

14116.  You  do  not  mean  a judicial  lease? — No. 
14117.  How  much  land  have  you?  — I have 
twenty  acres  on  one  farm,  and  eight  acres  on  another 
farm. 

14118.  Both  under  lease?— Yes,  both  under  lease; 
and  I have  another  farm  of  eleven  acres  which 
is  not  under  lease;  that  is  on  the  property  of  the 
Marquis  of  Clanricarde. 

14119.  Your  lease  is  au  old  lease? — £30  I pay  for 
the  last  twenty  years  on  the  lease. 

14120.  What  length  is  the  lease  ?— Thirty-one  years; 
there  is  more  than  twenty  years  expired. 


14121.  Do  you  desire  now  that  you  should  be  able 
to  go  into  the  Court  and  get  a judicial  rent  fixed? 
would  like  that  if  I could  get  it.  I am  paying 
year  for  twenty  years,  and  there  is  eight  acres  nooc  ei 
for  the  last  week— in  fact,  it  is  flooded  six  months  'll 
the  year.  The  valuation  is  £13  5s.,  and  I mn  payrng 
£30  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I am  paying  AW 
the  eleven  acres  on  the  property  of  the  Marquis  o 
ricarde,  and  I went  into  Court.  They  gave  me  i , • 
they  appealed  and  dismissed  my  case  then. 

14122.  When  did  you  get  £1  reduced  ?— More  tk 
twelve  months  ago.  i T set 

14123.  Are  you  going  to  get  any  this  year  i 
no  abatement  a second  time ; they  dismissed  t e 
second  time ; nor  did  I get  any  reduction, 
reduced  the  rent. 
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Mr.  Michael  Leahy  examined.  * 


14124.  Sir  James  Caird— Wh&t  part  of  the  country 
are  you  from  ? — From  Castlegar. 

14125.  Do  you  hold  your  farm  under  a lease  ?— Yes : 
it  is  a small  farm. 

14126.  You  do  not  hold  under  a judicial  rent? — No. 

14127.  But  under  a lease  ? — Yes. 

14128.  How. long  is  the  lease?— It  is  nearly  out;  it 
was  for  twenty-one  years. 

14129.  Then  you  can  go  into  Court  to  have  the 
judicial  rent  fixed? — Yes. 

14130.  Do  you  intend  to  do  that? — Yes. 

14131.  That  is  all  the  remedy  we  can  give  you? I 

have  to  pay  £6  10s.  for  four  acres,  and  try  to  rear  ten 


of  a family.  I could  not  feed  sheep  or  a cow  or  any-  Mr.  Michael 
thing ; I would  not  be  able  to  live  on  it,  if  I was  to  get  Leahy, 
it  for  nothing. 

14132.  Getting  a judicial  rent  fixed  might  not  then 
help  you  very  much  ?— Yes.  I cannot  be  worse  than  I 
am.  There  is  a farm  there  adjoining,  taken  up  by 
another  man  who  is  not  living  there  at  all,  and  if  it  was 
distributed  amongst  us  I think  it  would  be  what  ought 
to  be  done. 

14133.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  afraid  that  adding 
nothing  to  nothing  won’t  make  it  produce  a livelihood. 

14134.  Sir  J ames  Caird. — You  want  more  land? Yes. 

14135.  How  much  have  you  now  ?— Four  acres. 


Mr.  Michael  Giles  examined. 


14136.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  do  you  come 
froui?— From  the  same  district. 

14137.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold?  — Four 
acres. 


14138.  Do  you  hold  under  a lease?— Yes:  the  lease 
is  out  by  Christmas. 

14139.  Do  you  think  of  going  into  the  Court  to 
have  a judicial  rent  fixed?— I am  only  longing  for  it. 

14140.  We  must  only  hope  that  you  will  be  better 
circumstanced  then?— I hope  so;  we  are  living  in 
misery  long  enough.  My  rent  is  £4  10s.,  and  I got  a 
reduction  to  £3  10s.  I have  to  take  conacre  from  a 
man  who  has  it  set  to  the  tenants,  and  he  has  most 
of  the  land  himself  free. 

14141  Do  you  take  that  for  oats  ?— So  much  for  oats 
oats  and  so  much  for  potatoes,  and  that  is  what  is 
robbing  us. 


,,14142'  Do  you  work  for  wages;  do  you  labour  for 
other  people?— But  we  are  giving  our  money  to  that 
man  tor  conacre. 


14143.  You  complain  that  your  holding  is  too  small  1 Mr.  .Michael 

x es.  1 should  have  more  acres.  Giles. 

14144.  That  man  is  himself  a tenant? — He  is  a 
tenant,  but  at  the  same  time  he  is  living  in  the 
property.  We  cannot  live  upon  such  a small  portion 
ot  land  as  we  have.  I have  only  four  acres,  and  half 
ol  it  is  bog.  It  is  very  hard  for  a man  to  live  there, 
years  5 ***  ^ there  l0ng  ?~Sixty  or  seventy 

14146.  You  have  managed  to  live  a long  time  there  ? 

— Because  times  were  better  than  they  are  now.  We 
used  to  be  able  to  cut  the  turf. 

, 1414r7'  Where  is  that  place?— Three  miles  from  the 
town  of  Galway.  Only  for  a brother  of  mine,  that 
went  to  Australia  eight  years  ago,  I should  have  been 
compelled  to  stop. 

14148.  Why  did  you  not  go  to  Australia  ?— I will  go 
soon  unless  I get  some  way  of  living  here.  It  would 
he  better  to  live  in  any  other  place,  or  in  any  other 
way,  than  the  way  we  are  here. 


Mr.  Michael  Whelan  examined. 


14149  Sir  James  Caird.— What  part  of  the  country 
aie  you  from? — From  Castlegar. 

not4150  1)0  y°U  hold  y0Ur  land  uuder  a lease ■ 1 do 

Y°U  h°Jd  under  a Judicial  rent?— I hold 
ourteen  acres,  and  the  rent  of  that  was  £16  16s.  I 
thev1 JS1' 3dand  went  before  the  Commissioners,  and 
2 every  !t  314'  , T le  lake  ^ter  rises  upon  the 
mn^T>  and  when  the  lake  water  rises  I must 
U?/o  u there’  me  and  my  children. 

ke?n  lonS  ^ere  ?-I  am  twenty- 
U 1KU  i °n  Mr  Blake  s property, 
time?— V«,?aVie  y0U,  P-aid  fche  sixteen  guineas  since  that 
aioners  came  Vfl  year  until  the  Commis- 

ejectment  T 1 * °d  tW0  yeara>  and  was  Put  out  on 
valuaS';  1 ',VaV0einstated  again  by  his  lady.  The 
s only  £3  15s.,  and  the  Commissioners  put 


£14  on  it  and  they  did  that  while  they  saw  the  flood  Mr.  Michael 
on  it.  it  was  a sheet  of  water.  They  gave  us  no  Whelan, 
justice.  We  were  eleven  of  a family,  and  I lost  my 

14154.  Do  you  go  away  for  work?— Every  winter 
we  are  sent  away  by  the  floods.  I have  seen  the  whole 
place  covered,  and  there  in  the  house  the  pots  floating 
about.  ° 

i4 155.  Where  did  you  go  to?— We  went  to  a 
neighbour  s house  Sometimes  I used  to  go  to  the  top  of 
the  house  when  the  floods  came,  and  I used  to  bring  up 
a big  pot,  with  fire,  and  I used  to  be  blinded  with°the 
smoke. 

14156.  I do  not  know  what  wo  can  do  for  von  as  far 
as  that  is  concerned  l—I  am  in  a had  way.  I have 
coffered  a great  deal  where  I am.  I think  somethin., 
ought  to  be  done  for  us. 


[Inquiry  Adjourned.] 
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TWENTIETH  DAY,  MONDAY,  NOVEMBER  8th,  1886. 

LIMERICK 

Commissioners  present  :-Bight  Hon.  Earl  Com®,  President ; Sir  Jims  Cum,  Bart. ; Mr.  iHD. 
Q.C.,  Recorder  oi  Londonderry ; and  Mr.  Knife. 

Mr.  Homer,  Secretary,  was  in  attendance. 

Mr.  W.  H.  O’Sullivan  examined. 


Mr.  W.  H.  14157.  The  President.— I believe  you  were  formerly 
O'Sullivan,  member  of  Parliament  for  this  county  ? — Yes. 

14158.  And  you  are  a landowner!— Yes. 

14159.  You  are  also  a tenant  farmer? — Well,  I only 
farm  my  own  land.  I have  some  quarries  and  lime 
works,  and  other  matters  that  I am  tenant  of ; but  I 
hold  no  agricultural  land  as  tenant. 

14160.  You  can  tell  us  from  your  own  experience 
how  far  the  farmers  will  be  likely  to  make  their  rent 
without  great  difficulty  ?— Yes,  my  lord.  I know  prac- 
tically, as  well  as  from  what  T hear  from  the  farmers,  ol 
the  difficulty  there  has  been  this  past  year.  It  is  a ques- 
tion I always  took  a very  deep  interest  in,  because,  ot 
course,  it  being  the  only  staple  I may  say  of  living  that 
the  people  have  in  this  country,  there  is  a great  interest 
in  it : and  I thought,  from  the  letter  I got,  that  your 
lordships  might  be  anxious  to  hear  what  I consider  to 
be  the  wants  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  I took  a few 
notes  First,  I consider  that  the  leaseholders  should 
never  have  been  left  out  of  that  Act;  they  should  have 
been  included. 

14161.  I suppose  the  leaseholders  were  the  most 
respectable  men  ?-As  a rule  I found  that,  previous  to 
the  Land  Act,  leases  were  rarely  given  unless  tor  an 
increase  of  rent  or  a fine ; and  1 found  also,  from  my 
own  knowledge,  that,  as  a rule,  they  were  the  most  in- 
dustrious tenants  that  generally  got  the  leases.  Ui 
course,  in  those  days  a lease  was  a valuable  thing. 

14162.  As  a rule,  are  the  leaseholders  higher  rented 
than  those  tenants  whose  rents  have  been  judicially 
fixefl? — Yes,  I think,  as  a rule,  they  are.  The  excep- 
tions are  where  the  rents  have  been  brought  down 
by  large  fines.  . . , 

14163.  Where  the  rents  are  lower  than  judicial  rents 
would  be,  of  course,  the  Court  would  take  into  account 
the  fines  that  had  been  paid  in  fixing  the  new  rents?— 
Yes,  of  course.  There  are  very  few  leaseholders  whose 
rents  are  under  judicial  rents,  except  those  who  have  paid 
large  fines,  aud  brought  down  their  rents  by  that  means. 

14164.  Supposing  that  all  leaseholders  were  admitted, 
would  the  Court  take  care  that  where  fines  had  been 
received  they  should  be  taken  into  account?— I expect 
they  would. 

14165.  Supposing  that  leaseholders  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted as  a rule,  do  you  know  of  any  exceptions  that  it 
would  be  desirable  to  make  in  the  admission  of  lease- 
holders?—Of  course,  you  would  not  want  to  bring  in 
fee-farm  holders,  for  they  were  generally  purchasers— 
their  predecessors  were  purchasers. 

14166.  Do  you  know  of  any  cases  in  which  fee-farms 
have  been  forced  on  tenants? — No  ; but  I will  tell  you 
where  a great  injustice  has  been  doue  to  leaseholders. 
Of  course,  your  lordship  is  aware  that  the  Act  of  1870 
contemplated  that  in  all  new  takes  or  lettings  the 
county  cess  should  be  equally  divided  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant.  In  this  country  the  tenant,  up 
to  1870,  had  to  pay  all  the  county  cess.  The  Act  of 
1870  although  not  imperative,  still  by  some  of  its 

claus’es X forget  which— intended  that  in  the  case  of 

all  new  lettings  the  county  cess  should  be  equally  divided 
between  the  landlord  aud  the  tenant.  I know  that  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  tenants  were  written  out  of 
that  by  contract,  and  made  to  pay  all  the  county  cess. 

14167.  And  made  to  pay  it  even  on  the  judicial 
rents?— No,  but  on  the  new  takes.  When  the  new 
takes  came  into  operation  after  the  Act  of  1870,  they 
were  written  out  of  it  by  the  landlord  or  the  agent.  I 
have  brought  a lease,  made  so  lately  as  1879,  to  a tenant 
named  Dolan,  in  order  to  show  you  how  that  has  been 
done.  The  Act  of  1870  contemplated  that  in  all  new 


takes  after  that  date  the  county  cess  should  be  equally 
divided  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  There 
was  nothing  retrospective  in  it;  but  it  unfortunately 
left  the  power  still  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  or 
the  agent  to  write  the  tenant  out  of  it.  I have  one 
lease  myself  of  a small  holding  in  which  I was  written 
out  of  it ; and  I have  brought  you  the  lease  to  show  you 
how  it  was  done,  although  the  rent  is  as  high  as  ever. 

14168.  Were  the  rents  readjusted  after  1881 1— After 
1881  it  does  not  apply.  . . . . , 

14169.  Don’t  the  Commissioners  take  that  into 
accouut?— They  do.  I know  one  case  in  which  the 
landlord,  having  made  the  tenant  pay  all  the  county  cess 
up  to  that  time,  they  took  it  into  account,  and  made 
the  landlord  pay  half.  It  was  all  right  enough  since 
the  appointment  of  the  Commission  under  the  Act  of 
1881.  But  what  I complain  of  was,  that  those  who  got 
leases— not  yearly  tenants— were  deprived  of  their  rights 
under  the  Act  of  1870.  , , , . . , 

14170  Mr.  Ncligan. — Perhaps  you  had  better  read 
the  section  for  his 'lordship  ?— It  contemplated  that  in 
all  new  takes  the  county  cess  should  be  divided  equal  y 
between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant ; but  nnfortunately 
it  left  power  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord  to  write  the 
tenaut  out  of  it  where  there  was  any  written  contract. 
In  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  leases  after  1870,  the  tenant 
was  written  out  of  his  rights.  The  law  intended  other- 
wise ; but,  as  O’Connell  said,  a coach  and  four  was 
driven  through  it  by  the  lawyers. 

14171.  The  President.— If  we  allowed  leaseholders 
to  have  judicial  rents  fixed,  would  not  the  Courts  take 
that  into  account,  in  fixing  the  new  rents  so  that  the 
injustice  would  be  done  away  with?— I don t know  if 
they  have  the  power.  It  would  not  be  a new  take. 

14172  They  can  fix  the  rent? — Exactly;  they  can 
take  it  into  account  and  give  the  difference  in  the  new 
rent ; but  I am  afraid  that  as  the  law  stands  at  present 
they  have  not  the  power  in  the  case  of  old  holdings 
compel  the  landlord  to  do  it. 

14173.  Mi-.  Neligan.—  In  fixiug  the  rent  now,  one 
of  the  inquiries  is-“  Do  you  pay  the  whole  or  the  hal 
of  the  county  cess  ?”  The  Sub-Commissioners  ask  that 
question  of  the  tenants,  and  therefore  they  do  tak 
the  matter  into  account  in  fixing  the  rent. 

The  President. — It  will  be  very  useful  if  you  hand 

I defy  any  man  to  make  the  rent  that  is  in 
that  lease  this  year— £4  and  something  the  acre, 
is  about  £2  11s.  the  statute  acre.  ] d? 

14174.  Sir  James  Caird.—W  hereabouts  is  the  land 
— Near  Kilmallock,  in  this  couuty.  , 

14175.  Is  it  fine  land?-Good  grazing  kpMjg 
fattening  land ; but  the  re.it  is  so  high  that  noma  ^ ^ 
make  it  this  year.  Another  reason  in  j 

mitting  leaseholders  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act , 
is,  that  they  took  leases  formerly  at  a Jeiy  0f 

rent,  because  they  were  so  much  afraid  of  e ^ j 
course,  up  to  1881  it  was  very  easy  " . , - Jurhood- 
have  seen  very  hard  cases  myself  in  my  □ tjjan  jn 
Now  for  that  reason  they  often  gave  more  » “ But 
justice  to  their  families  they  ought  to  hav  ’ „ave 
they  were  so  much  in  fear  of  eviction  that  tlityi, 
those  high  rents.  „ • nf)  reason 

14176.  The  President. — You  say  there » » “ Actof 
why  leaseholders  should  be  excluded  r jandlord 
1881— that  it  would  not  be  more  unfair  to  - the 
to  have  those  leases  broken  than  it  wa  »jQntbe 


to  nave  tnose  leases  Ou  mo 

rights  which  he  had  before  1SS1  taken  y ^ very 
contrary,  they  want  it  more  than  the  o * • lianje(j  ia 

penal  clauses  in  that  lease  which  1 
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ought  to  be  broken.  Those  severe  penal  clauses  the 
yearly  tenant  escaped  from  altogether.  You  will  see 
clauses  putting  a penalty  of  £5  an  acre  on  a man  if  lie 
breaks  more  than  three  acres,  and  £5  an  acre  if  he 
meadows  more  than  three  acres,  and  another  penalty  if 
he  sells  off  any  straw.  These  clauses  are  very  severe  • 
but  the  yearly  tenant  escapes  them  altogether.  I would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a fact  that  caused  a <weat 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  the  country  in  this  way.  ° On 
one  town  land  tenants  one,  two,  and  three  may  be  yearly 
tenants,  and  may  have  got  reduction  of  their  rents. 
Number  four,  who,  as  a rule,  is  a more  industrious 
tenant  than  any  of  the  other  three,  happens  to  have  a 
lease,  and  therefore  he  is  kept  at  the  old  rent.  I need 
not  tell  you  what  dissatisfaction  and  soreness  that  causes. 
I know  cases  on  some  townlanrls  of  two  or  three 


tenants 

Mr.  Ndigan. — You  need  not  reason  it  much ; we  are 
all  with  you,  I think,  on  that  point. 

Witness. — The  third  point  I wish  to  speak  about  is 
the  town  fields. 

14177.  Mr.  Neligtm. — Town  parks? — I don’t  mean 
town  fields  near  the  big  cities,  for  they  arc  valuable  for 
standing  of  cattle  and  dairy  keepers,  but  the  fields  near 
the  small  towns  in  the  country.  Of  course,  near  Dublin 
such  fields  are  very  valuable.  But  where  they  lie  near 
the  small  towns,  I think  it  very  wrong  to  exclude  these 
from  the  Act  of  1881,  for  they  are  paying  rents  that 
they  could  not  possibly  make  out  of  the  land.  I know 
town  fields  near  my  own  town  that  are  paying  £4  15s. 
an  acre.  It  is  impossible  to  make  that  rent  this  year 
with  all  their  industry. 

14178.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Are  you  speaking  of  Irish 
acres  1— Always.  We  have  no  English  acres  in  our 
neighbourhood.  They  have  to  pay  these  rents  out  of 
other  industries— their  shop,  or  trade,  or  profession,  as 
the  case  may  be  ; so  that  the  landlord  is  getting  more 
than  the  land  is  actually  able  to  make. 

14179.  The  President— But  supposing  that  the 
landlord  want,  to  use  this  land  for  building  purposes  it 
becomes  Terr  valuable  in  that  wayl—That  power  is 
reserved  by  the  Act. 

14180.  You  would  not  interfere  with  it?— No  .1 
would  not.  I would  be  very  sorry.  That  would  cur- 
tail the  improvement  of  towns. 

14181.  Sir  James  Cain)— Are  those  yearly  tenants 
whom  yon  hare  been  speaking  of  1— Yes.  It  is  a great 
accommodation  for  this  reason.  They  want  to  keep  a 
cow  or  two  for  their  f tinily,  and  they  want  vegetables  and 
potatoes  winch  they  can't  get,  unless  they  have  this 
ana.  Some  of  them  are  given  reductions  of  their  rent 
L.”  ““  who  ™ Siren  20  P"  reduction 
15  olr  ’ “f4  this  Another  was  given 

even  i ’ ’S?h,  r'?”ed  down  somewhat.  Bat 
the  tomsSe  7 ?7‘“d  15  ™h  accommodation  that 
like  to  port  with  it.  I think  that  in 
coalmen  justice  ,t not  fair  that  any  landlord-whether 
i",”1'11"8  else — should  be  getting 
gSrJf*,  J”d  ■“*"  11  ■ «*■*  produce? 

14180  Th  SM  4*  injustice, 
joa  admit  T ***r' fflmt  “ i would 

woolrl  .a , town  “s  t0  tde  Act  of  1881 1— I 
Commhsfo!, ,d  11,6  L”d  Court.  Of  course,  the 
laada  “e",  t„w„r.  Pf  “ 
die  country  But  L’™  110,1  S-°  clleap  M for  limda  in 
admitted  to  the  ('anil  d?*h"  ought  to  he 

excluded  smnli  ^ rt''  7 dont  *cnow  wky  the  law  ever 

"S'-T ,he  *“d  is  01  "x 

draw  ? W°nld,  you  draw  the  line?— I would 

In  towns  with  nn  7.  a P°Pulation  ol  under  20,000. 

the  land  is  °TOr  a P°Pnlation  of  20,000, 

adjacent  to  towns  hV“lUable-  1 'vo"ld  admit  the  lands 
U181  M yfaVmg  a population  under  that, 
now  come  to  a the. ,ast  census  Ves!  I 

of  tenants  The  Point~the  improvements 

taken  the  imrmL™  . L(?ra"llssi°n  have  unfortunately 
bluing  theirPholdinent8  °!  ^ tenants  into  account  in 
14185.  The  P,-  a,nd  lbilt  1 think  is  very  unfair. 

Bot  ‘o  do  that^uS-?,^  re  * ,aw  directed 
Woald  ask 1 think  «>e.v  did.  I 

' Koyal  Commission  to  direct  that—  : 


e throwing  the  onus  of  proof  before  the  Land  Commission 
e upon  the  tenant— wherever  he  is  able  to  prove  that 
e improvements  of  the  land  or  in  buildings,  as  the  case 
e may  be,  have  been  done  by  him  and  not  by  the  land- 
f lord,  these  should  never  he  taken  into  account  in  valn- 
; ing  his  holding: 

I 14186.  I suppose  that  where  the  Commissioners  have 
t taken  them  into  account,  it  is  a direct  contradiction  to 
i the  Land  Act  1 — When  I come  to  it  further  on,  I shall 

y show  you  cases  of  two  or  three  industrious  tenants  who 

. enhanced  the  value  of  their  land  from  10s.  to  15s.  an 
s acre  by  extra  manure,  and  yet  the  Commissioners  took 
i that  into  account  in  valuing  their  holdings.  There  was 
1 not  only  extra  manuring,  but  building,  ditching,  and 
. draining.  There  were  two  cases,  I think,  of  agrarian 
i outrages— murders— in  the  county,  in  which  the  land- 
lords raised  the  rents  on  industrious  tenants  and  evicted 
! them,  which  were  attributable  to  this  cause.  It  was 
the  great  curse  of  the  country  which  caused  the  mur- 
1 ders  and  all  the  agrarian  outrages  that  ever  we  had. 

14187.  The  eviction  of  tenants  that  were  really  not 
able  to  pay?— I mean  evictions  when  they  got  into 
arrears  after  the  bad  times  came.  These  were  the  two 
great  causes — first,  the  confiscation  of  tenants’  improve- 
ments by  the  rising  of  the  rents ; and  secondly,  evic- 
tions which,  further  on,  I shall  show  you,  were  rather 
harsh.  I really  think  that  the  confiscation  of  tenants’ 
improvements  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  were  the 
cause  of  the  present  position  of  the  landlords  in  Ireland 

14188.  Previous  to  the  passing  of  which  Act? -Pre- 
nous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881.  I think  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  that  the  good  landlords  made 
was  to  have  made  common  cause  with  the  had  ones.  I 
can  speak  both  of  good  and  bad  in  my  neighbourhood. 

I think  we  have  some  as  bad  landlords  in  my  neighbour- 
hood as  you  have  in  any  part  of  Ireland  ; 'and  if  it  be 
not  out  of  place,  I could  give  you  their  names. 

141S9.  We  wont  have  their  names?— There  is  no  case  I 
am  giving  you  that  I do  not  know  of  my  own  knowledge. 

14190.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  does  not  help  the  case 
at  all,  you  know,  to  give  names  ? — I have  known  cases 
in  my  neighbourhood  in  which  the  rents  were  raised 
twice  on  the  most  industrious  tenants.  I know  one 
case  of  land  which  was  actually  going  to  waste,  which 
a shopkeeper  in  my  town  bought  from  two  poor  tenants 
for  a trifle ; and  they  emigrated.  Ho  set  to  to  drain 
the  land ; and  I really  think  he  spent  more  than  half 
the  value  of  the  fee  simple  of  it  in  draining  and  manur- 
ing until  he  made  it  good.  Then  the  landlord  first 
raised  his  rent  to  25 s.  an  acre,  next  to  30s.,  and  finally 
to  £2  Is.  9d.  an  acre. 

14191.  The  President.— That  was  before  the  Act 
was  passed? — Oh,  it  was.  It  was  before  the  Act  of 
1870  was  passed.  The  last  raising  of  the  rent  was,  1 
think,  since  the  Act  of  1870,  but  I cannot  speak  posi- 
tively. These  are  the  two  things  I most  complain  of — 
one  is  the  confiscation  by  the  landlords  of  the  tenants’ 
improvements  in  the  shape  of  increased  rents,  or  fines, 
previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Act — which  caused  great 
irritation.  Of  course,  they  cannot  do  it  since  the  Act 
of  1881.  The  other  is  the  bringing  of  evictions  for 
very  little  cause.  Where  a tenant  is  not  inclined  to 
pay,  he  justly  deserves  it,  and  I am  not  advocating  his 
cause ; but  I advocate  tlie  cause  of  those  who,  by  dis- 
temper or  bad  years,  such  as  those  of  1879  and  1880 
have  been  thrown  into  difficulties.  I now  come  to. 
another  point.  I would  ask  this  Royal  Commission  to 
recommend,  in  the  interests  of  peace  and  harmony,  that 
all  the  evicted  tenants  who  are  willing,  and  believed  to 
be  able  to  pay  a fair  rent  for  their  holdings,  should  be 
reinstated.  There  were  four  cases  of  eviction  in  my 
neighbourhood  within  six  or  seven  years,  of  which  I 
have  the  particulars ; and  these  will  strengthen  your 
hands  in  trying  to  get  the  Government  to  recommend 
the  giving  back  of  these  farms  to  any  tenants  willing 
and  able  to  pay  a fair  rent.  The  Irish  have  such  a tie 
to  home  that  there  is  nothing  they  feel  more  than  being 
driven  away.  In  fact,  they  have  such  a love  of  homo, 
to  my  knowledge,  that  they  would  rather  live  in  a poor 
place  where  they  were  born  and  reared  than  in  a bettor 
place  elsewhere.  May  I give  you  the  particulars  of 
those  four  evictions ; they  were  in  my  neighbourhood  ? 

3h2 
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Mr  Neluian  — If  von  do,  wo  shall  haw  to  send  for  the  interest  of  peace  and  harmony.  I don't  think 
,1  1 .,1.  uVioll  li ova  it  otherwise. 


the  landlords  so  as  to  hear  both  sides. 

Witness. — I shall  be  able,  any  day  you  want  me,  to 


shall  have  it  otherwise. 

14201.  Is  this  man  still  on  the  property,  and  wish- 


eoITaU  f » S agrat  lives  in  the  neigh-  ing  to  get  haekl-Ho  is  still  in  the  neighbourhood, 
hourhood  There  is  no  difficulty  about  it  I want  14203.  Mr  Mryon—Has  anybody  gone^.to  occu- 
to  show  you  the  trifling  reasons  for  which  they  were  patron l-No;  11  “ f is  “ShJ “fit 
evicted.  They  were  old  tenants,  and  I am  sure  it  never  the  landlady  s.  I don  t believe  it  malt  g a liali- 

would  have  been  done  in  England.  pe“L°o  _T«  it,  orazinsr  land  1— It  is 


14192.  The  President. — You  can  do  it  without  men- 
tionin'' names  ? — I will  mention  the  tenants’  names. 

Mr  ° Knipe. — You  need  not  mention  their  names  if 
you  wish. 

Witness. — The  tenants  are  evicted.  There  is  no  harm 


penny  of  rent. 

14203.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  grazing  land  1— It  is 
now.  It  was  partly  tillage  and  partly  grazing. 

14204.  The  President.  —Wouldn’t  it  be  the  interest 
of  the  landlord  to  take  him  back  ?—  Of  course  it  would. 
14205.  Why  doesn’t  he?— Unfortunately,  he  is  a 


mTnUo^g  th " Tk  ^ Why  man  used  to  the  old  times,  when  he  could  do  what  he 
He  held  thirtv-three  and  a-half  acres  at  a liked  with  his  tenants  and  treat  them  as  slaves,  and  he 


O’Connell.  He  held  thirty-three  and  a-half  acres  at  a 
yearly  rent  of  £103  5s.,  or  about  £3  Is.  8d.  an  acre. 
I mean  Irish  acres.  The  Government  valuation  of  his 


does  not  like  the  new  state  of  things  at  all. 

14206.  And  he  is  lying  out  of  the  rent  ? — I think  he 


ie  a man  who  would  rather  let  the  land  go  barren,  in  cuder 
he  Wes'  paying  for  it  I knew  this  mau  to  be  » most  to  carry  out  his  idem  Of  course,  that ..  ouly  one  land- 

““rfi^PrS'i.-What  was  the  date  of  this  ‘Vw"  MtiM^r.-Would  there  be  an, ^difficult, 
transaction  ! — This  was  in  1879  and  1880-tko  two  bad  in  putting  ont  the  othm  “ “l  ™ 


y“»  yS  w^thew^t  weM1 tafa*  of  lb,  eas'es  I am  giving  you.  The  farms  are  all  .. 

nr anss  snt «, 

August  1880  for  one  year’s  rent  due  up  to  the  May  was  nearly  a mile  from  the  pf  llc  ^ 

previous.  That  was  the  first  time  that  he  ever  was  in  " nt  X 


arrear.US'He  wVthen  putlo  £20  4s.  ?>d.  costs.  He  He  was  evicted  in  1880,  owing  one  year’s  rent  The 
paid  that  He  was  then  served  with  a second  writ  for  Government  valuation  of  his  holding  was  on  y . 
Thallytr’s  rent  due  up  to  the  1st  of  November  1881  a year.  This  man  is  BOW  ge^  o^r  M H 
-one  gale-and  the  interest  of  bis  farm  was  put  up  for  is  a broken-down  man.  H.s  [athm  *“nJr 
sale  bv  the  Sheriff  in  April  1882.  On  that  day  there  had  the  place  before  him.  The  landlady  now  works  ite 

vt  no  bidding  It  ^Tput  up  again  on  the  13th  of  land  herself  She  is  a small  landholder  and  a ten  u 

pi'8 

of  M.y  1882,  and  bought  iu  by  the  vop.eeent.tive  of  ■ gentleman  to  give 

H°94.°sir  James  Caird.— Did  the  landlord  pay  a them  to  you.  The  yearly  rent  of  that  third  tenaat 
good  price!— I think  £5  or  £10-a  nominal  price,  waa  £140  Ms.  id.,  being  about  £3  4a 
When  the  landlord  bought  the  tenant’s  interest  he  had  Governureut  valuation  of  the  ho  g y , 

been  evicted.  Mterwari.  the  tenant  wrote  to  the  about  half  the  rent  The  =.»»  of  th.s  .nan  gett  »g 
a, .ent,  stating  that  if  he  would  give  him  back  his  farm  into  arrear  was  that  he  lost  by  distemper,  in 
£ thi  same  rent-bear  this  in  ,„ind-as  the  Laud  Com-  1878,  about  eight  cows 

missioners  had  fixed  for  one  or  two  adjoining  farms,  ho.' “ fS“3int  .nd. 
although  these  had  the  advantage  of  being  nearer  to  the  landlord.  He  was  evicted  y 

the  road  than  this  man’s,  which  was  a mile  in  from  the  balance  of  £-0  in  the  year  1 bob. 

. would  take  it,  'and  pay  .£150  out  of  the  full  14209.  Sir  Jumef^.-When  ™ m «*  £ 
rent  due,  including  the  idle  half-year,  which  was  from  never  got  compensation  from  the  land  ord, 
So.cmber  to  May-being  the  total  amount  due,  less  landlord  bound  to  give  him  compensation t-An  a » 
£4  17s.  (M.  This’ the  agent  refused  to  do.  The  whole  ance  1 should  have  ...d-not  compensation.  Alta 
total  was  £154  17,.  6i  ance"  would  have  been  the  proper  word  II.  n.« 

14195.  Sir  James-Caird.—  But  if  he  had  done  that  gave  him  any  allowance  for  the  loss  of  th  ^ 


at  first,  would  it  not  have  prevented  the  sale  altogether  ? calves.  That  was  what  drove  him  ^ ' j“rjune 

— He  was  not  able.  4 His  friends  came  forward.  His  broke  him.  He  owed  one  year  s re  , -p0 

brother  was  well  off.  1880,  when  he  was  evicted  some  'm^fter  vard  ,^. 

14196.  Had  he  the  money  in  his  pocket?— He  had  show  you  the  great  hardship  of  the  “tap 
not.  His  brother  tenants  had  got  reductions  of  10s.  crops  were  sold  by  public  auc  ion  the °eut  due, 
an  acre  on  their  farms.  Their  land  was,  if  anything,  stance,  and  they  made  within  • . t^er  with 

a shade  better  than  his.  They  were  near  the  road,  and  the  balance  being  £J  ljS-  r®  > V a t0  the 
he  was  a mile  from  it.  He  felt  dissatisfied  at  the  time ; £31  14s.  8 d.  costs.  The  balance  , redemp- 

and  I say,  for  argument’s  sake,  that  even  if  he  had  the  agent  long  before  the  six  rnoiit  s j,  but 

money  I think  he  was  right  in  endeavouring  to  get  the  tion  had  expired,  and  he  refuse  n’Shauahnessy 
reduction  that  the  others  got.  But  he  had  not  the  referred  the  tenant  to  his  solicitor,  Mr  Obhaug  ; 
money.  of  Charleville.  The  solicitor  refused  to  # 

14197.  Was  he  a tenant  under  lease? — No;  he  was  a balance  due  and  the  costs  withou  8®  l"®.  j don’t 
yearly  tenant.  All  these  cases  came  after  the  bad  years  of  year’s  rent  which  had  accrued  since  ' j)e  coUid 

1789  and  1880  ; and  they  were  all  old  tenants,  some  of  know  whether  that  was  legal  or  not,  it  {j,0 

whose  fathers  and  grandfathers  had  been  in  the  holdings,  doit;  but  you  will  admit  that  1 was  . and 
14198.  The  President. — That  was  the  cause  of  the  harshest  description,  where  the  len  ol jcit0r  said 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  ?— It  was.  The  second  case  grandfather  had  had  th®  holding.  . _ifchout  the  huW- 
was  in  the  same  district.  The  tenant  held  twenty-one  that  he  was  instructed  not  to  ta  name 

acres  at  a rent  of  £48  19s.  id.  a year.  year’s  rent  that  had  accrued Lup  to  that .day-  of  Lalir. 

14199.  Mr  Neligan. — Was  this  before  the  passing  of  of  the  second  tenant  was  Charles  in  jjsheen 

the  Act  ol  1880 1— It™.  enstowu,  and  the  third  Demi  Mmpy  ( ti,teee 

14200.  The  President. — What  you  want  is  that  we  The  fourth  case  is  that  of  the  wia  e land.  These 

should  recommend  that  these  people  should  bn  restored  ? She  held  forty-nine  acres,  including  w ^ instances, 
—That  in  all  cases  evicted  tenants  who  are  willing  to  cases  included  wasteof  roa' g^i/d  forty-nine  acres  at 


pay  a fair  rent  should  be  restored.  I would  do  so  in  and  of  road  in  two  more. 
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£149  per  annum,  the  poor-law  valuation  being  £80. 
So  far  back  a9  1856  and  1857  she  lost  twelve  cows  and 
eight  calves ; and  her  husband  took  it  so  much  to  heart 
that  he  lost  his  reason,  and  died  in  a lunatic  asylum 
four  years  afterwards,  and  she  had  the  care  of  the  place 
on  herself.  1 must  add  that  this  woman  would  have 
got  on  much  better,  but  that  unfortunately  the  rules 
of  the  estate  would  not  allow  her  to  break  the  land. 
She  was  allowed  to  break  only  a few  acres  out  of  the 
forty-nine — some  three  or  four.  She  never  got  any 
allowance  from  the  landlord  for  the  loss  of  her  cattle 
and  calves.  She  was  evicted  in  January  1884 — -since 
the  passing  of  the  Act — for  a year  and  a half’s  rent. 

14210.  The  President. — Did  she  bring  her  case 
before  the  Court  ? — There  is  a clause  requiring  the  tenant 
to  pay  up  in  full  before  he  can  bring  his  case  before 
the  Court. 

14211.  Mr.  Rodder,  secretary. — There  is  uo  such  pro- 
vision ? — I thought  there  was.  She  was  evicted  for  a 
year  and  a half’s  rent  on  January  1884. 

14212.  The  President. — Why  didn’t  she  go  before 
the  Court  and  have  her  rent  readjusted? — She  offered 
one  year’s  rent  to  the  agent,  which  he  refused,  unless  she 
paid  the  other  gale  with  it,  which  she  was  unable  to 
do.  That  farm  also  is  on  the  landlord’s  hands. 

14213.  Mr.  Neligan. — She  could  have  got  a fair  rent 
fixed  ?— She  was  struggling,  because  she  had  lost  her 
husband.  He  had  lost  his  reason  from  the  loss  of  the 
twelve  cows  and  the  eight  calves;  and  she  was  a 
struggling  woman  for  several  years.  She  said  she 
would  have  been  able  to  hold  on  if  she  had  been 
allowed  to  break  some  land,  but  it  was  against  the  rule 
of  the  office,  and  the  agent  would  not  allow  it.  The 
last  case  is  that  of  Mrs.  Duggan.  I don’t  know  what 
rent  she  owed — to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  it  was  one 
year’s.  Her  husband  built  a fine  slated  house  on  the 
place  ten  or  twelve  years  previously,  and  that  was  con- 
fiscated—taken  by  the  landlord  when  he  evicted  her. 

14214.  The  President. — In  what  year  was  that? — I 
cannot  speak  to  the  year.  The  woman  lives  a long 
distance  away,  and  I could  not  get  the  particulars. 
She  paid  £3  an  acre;  and  it  was  given  to  another 
tenant  at  £3  8s.  an  acre  when  she  was  evicted;  so  that 
the  landlord  got  8s.  an  acre  more,  and  confiscated  all 
her  improvements.  I cannot  tell  you  the  amount  of 
land  she  had. 

14215.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  much  rent  did  she  owe 
when  she  was  evicted?— I think  it  was  a year’s  rent; 

I cannot  speak  positively.  Perhaps  it  was  a year  and 
a half’s  rent. 

14216.  Then  the  landlord  was  a year’s  rent  out  of 
noVrS?  Was;  but  he  g°fc  8s-  an  acre  on  70  acres. 
HD7.  The  President.  — W as  the  rent  of  her  succes- 
sor afterwards  reduced  by  the  Court?— He  got  an  abate- 
ment without  going  to  the  Court. 

14218  Sir  James  Oaird.—- Had  Mrs  Duggan  a indi 
i— No : it  was  previous  to  the  Act. 

- ' Nad  she  uo  right  or  privilege  to  sell  anv 

improvements  1 — Unfortunately  her  husband  deserted 
let,  and  wont  off  with  another  woman  ; and  she,  not 
««mg  the  tenant  at  all,  was  evicted  while  her  husband 
cm,ldWiay'  a.  wa3  not  possession  as  tenant,  and 
Z of  A°°i  ug-  a Tte  ™‘  °f  consideration  on  the 
It  , ““i “““a"1  m tl“t  “ "'h“t  1 complain  of. 

the  din  “ry™  cases  of  evictions,  but  I have  not 
bn™  T 01  * W,th  reS‘r<I  Land  Commie. 

l"dTtW*,r  T™  *°  complain,. from  my  own  know- 
theh minin' 1 H''3  ™d“  “me  very  great  mistakes  in 
the  hfS"  I,fh;nk, tl,at  ™ owing  a good  deal  to 
SubConw .rmS  t!n>4  tho  head  Commissioner  of  the 
pmc£rrr  #^ld  {?  * man,  as  a rule ; and 
have  5,  Ws  ““““"S  “bont  I""!-  I think  they 
hiiowSLTrm1”18^'*'.  Iu  neighbourhood  I 

msenumw  0E”n'11  »f  AM>ey  Farm;  and  this  is 
holds  sixteen™6  °f  686013  of  tbe  Commissioners.  He 
of  waste  Zh  J"  °f  T1*10'1  the”  ™ Lost 
mins  of  an  old  ebb  h“  * I1™'  I“rt  of  “ r“d.  end  the 
« 80  in  re‘Hlr  ke  has 


_ Witness. — They  did  not  take  them  into  account.  Wor.s,  is.se 

The  old  rent  of  the  sixteen  acres  was  £66  a year  or . 

about  £4  2s.  6ef.  an  acre  for  all,  including  tho  waste;  “sulliv"' 
and  the  Commissioners  only  reduced  the  rentto  £3  9s. 
and  1 don’t  believe  they  took  an  inch  off  the  waste’ 
which  you  say  they  had  full  power  to  do.  He  had 
waste  m three  ways,  namely,  the  road,  a large  stip  of 
river,  and  the  old  abbey  ruin,  which  takes  up  at  all 
events  an  acre  for  itself. 

14221.  Sir  James  Caird.—lt  must  be  laud  of  a very 
fine  quality  ? — It  is  of  very  good  quality. 

14222.  Fattening  land? -It  is  dairy  land.  There 
is  land  as  good  as  it  let  from  £2  5s.  and  £2  10s.  an 
acre.  The  Commissioners  could  have  known  that,  yet 
they  only  reduced  the  rent  to  £3  9s.  an  acre,  which  I 
think  was  a very  great  mistake.  The  second  case— a 
worse  case— is  that  of  James  Carroll  of  Flemish  Town 
He  had  forty-one  acres  at  £3  an  acre,  which  he  had 
improved  very  much  during  the  last  tweny-five  years. 

I know  that  he  bought  huudred  of  pounds’  worth  of 
manure,  and  drew  it  out  a mile  and  a half  from  the 
town  to  his  place.  The  Commissioners  refused  to  'rive 
him  any  reduction. 

14223.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  these  men  appeal?— No 
they  did  not  appeal,  unfortunately.  I am  sorry  they 
did  not.  It  was  in  the  early  stage  of  the  Land  Com- 


m — Sad  Carroll  a judicial  rent 

hxed  ?— They  fixed  it  without  giving  him  a shilling  of 
reduction  at  £3  an  acre. 

14225.  Had  he  held  it  long  at  £3  an  acre?— He 
had,  and  his  father  before  him. 

H226.  Paying  the  same  rent?— His  father  had  it  at 
f'-'  .■  In  tae  o]d  times.  The  yearly  rent  of  the  whole 

farm  is  £123,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  onlv£73 

14227.  How  long  had  he  held  it  at  £3  an  acre?— I 
don  t know  exactly.  His  father  had  it  at  £2  5s. 

I,4228-  1 wanfc  to  know  how  long  he  had  held  it  at 
£3  ? — Over  twenty  or  twenty-five  years  certainty. 

14229.  Over  twenty  years?— I cannot  speak  posi- 
tively. The  next  case  is  that  of  Patrick  Browne,  who 
held  fifty  acres  at  £2  17s.  6d.- an  acre:  In  this  case 
the  Commissioners  gave  no  reduction  either,  although 
there  are  a number  of  farms  in  the  same  district,  of 
quite  as  good  land,  let  at  £2  5s.  and  £2  10s.  an  acre. 

14230.  Mr.  Neligan.—  Did  Browne  appeal?— No, 
neither  of  them  appealed.  They  seemed  to  have  lost 
confidence  when  they  saw  how  tilings  went.  Now  I 
have  done  with  my  information,  unless  there  is  any 
that 1 can  give  you  with  respect  to  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  I wish,  however,  to  give  you  my  opinion  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act. 

14231.  The  President.—  Yes,  we  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  it  ? — The  Land  Purchase  Act  I have  always 
considered  to  be  a good  liberal  measure,  having  regard 
to  the  easy  terms  on  which  the  money  is  lent  by  the 
Government  to  the  tenants;  and  I believe  that  the 
tenants  are  all  anxious  to  buy ; but  the  great  drawback 
,fixing  °f  the  basis  of  PurcIiase-  That  is  the  great 
difficulty.  Rents  vary  so  much  all  over  tho  country 
You  sec  I have  shown  you  cases  of  one  man  paying 
£3  9s.,  and  another  man  £3,  while  similar  land  on  the 
other  side  of  a ditch  is  let  from  £2  5s.  and  £2  10s 
Even,  the  judicial  rents  are  too  high.  I know  these 
clafe®  in  which  the  judicial  rents  has  been  fixed  at 
£3  9s  £3,  and  £2  17s.  6 1.,  yet  there  is  quite  as  good 
land  let  for  £2  5s.  and  £2  10s.  by  other  landlords, 
borne  landlords  are  so  exacting  and  screw  up  the  rents ; 
while  other  good  landlords  don’t  do  any  such  thing 
That  makes  a difficulty  in  working  the  Land  Purchase 
Act,  of  finding  a basis  of  purchase.  What  I would 
recommend  is,  that  all  the  land  should  be  sold  on  the 
basis  of  Griffiths’  valuation,  with  power  to  give  a 
certain  percentage  over  that  in  the  case  of  rich  grass 


14232.  Do  you  think  that  Griffiths’  valuation  is  the 
one  to  be  trusted  as  being  fair,  taking  one  farm  with 
another? — Griffiths’ valuation  is  about  fair  for  tillage 
lands.  It  is  a little  too  high  in  some  cases.  It  is  not 
quite  sufficient  in  the  case  of  rich  grass  lands,  because 
at  the  time  it  was  made  the  prices  of  beef  and  mutton 
were  down  very  low,  while  those  of  corn  were  up 
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very  high.  Of  course,  things  are  quite  tile  reverse  14245.  I am  aware  of  that;  but  there  are  two  mseer 
' ^ ° to  be  considered,  I irst,  that  a good  many  landlords 

Mr.  w.  a.  •%,  Eat  oven  as  regards  dillerent  farms,  it  is  a want  the  money  in  consequence  of  mortgages  and  family 
O’Sullivan.  fdr  , aking  on.  farm  again,!  another  I-I  say  charges ; secondly  they  are  atranl  that  it  anything 

that  it  is  a fair  valuation  for  good  tillage  lauds ; but  for  went  «ron&  the  other  tilth  would  be  deducted 
grass  lands  I would  allow  an  additional  percentage  to  14246.  You  tbudc  it  would  be  more  fan  that  it 
be  put  on.  I think  another  want  in  the  Act  is,  that  State  should  lose  1— I don  t think  any  one  would  lot. 
the  Government  should  have  at  once  declared  a com-  it. 

pulsory  sale  of  all  tenement  lands  at  fixed  prices,  so  as  14247.  The  landlord  is  afraid  of  losing  the  deposit  ! 
fo  make  poas.nt  proprietors  all  at  once.  T ,1  f d f“  “t  fe  see  anv  nT  ? 


14234.  You  mean  to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  1 — landlords  say  there  is  fear.  I don  t see  any  use  in  the 
Yes,  fixing  the  valuation.  The  Government  liad  a right  security  at  all,  and  I will  tell  you  why.  You  are  sell- 
to  have  done  that.  ing  only  the  landlord’s  interest.  Youhaye  the  security 


14235  Would  you  give  the  landlords  power  to  insist  of  that  interest,  and  you  have  also  the  interest  of  the 

on  the  tenants  buying  too  ?-I  would  have  the  Govern-  tenant  which  as  a rule,  is  nearly  one-half  the  value 

ment  declare  that  all  lands  were  sold  at  a certain  of  the  landlord s-  . 

number  of  years'  purchase  cn  the  basis  of  Griffiths'  14248 . Is  that  saleable  at  this  moment  her.  Mt 
valuation  3 1 amongst  the  tenants,  but  not  at  the  rate  it  used  to  be. 

Va  14236’  On  both  sides  ? — I would  declare  that  at  It  is  not  saleable  at  half  the  amount  it  used  to  be,  the 

once.  I would  make  it  compulsory  all  round.  I would  times  are  so  depreciated.  There  is  one  very  important 


t to  the  tenant  and  the  landlord  to  appeal  to  thing  I would  recommend  you  at 


a competent  tribunal  whenever  they  thought  they  ■ 
wronged.  I would  declare  a sale  at  once.  Do  I 
vey  myself  ? 

The  President. — Yes. 


which  I don’t  think  there  is  any  injustice,  namely  this 
— I would  recommend  yon  to  cut  down  the  interest  of 
all  mortgages  to  4 per  cent.,  conditionally  on  its  being 
paid  within  thirty  days  after  it  is  due.  This  may  look 


Witness  —I  would  declare  all  tenanted  lands  in  Ire-  like  an  injustice  to  the  mortgagees ; hut  I don’t  think 
land  sold  on  the  basis  of  Griffiths’  valuation.  it  is  the  slightest  injury  to  any  man  having  money  to 

14237  At  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase— -you  lend  to  have  it  well  placed  at  4 per  cent.  In  railways 
don’t  name  it?— Well,  it  is  not  very  easy.  It  is  a 4 per  cent,  preference  shares  rate  at  from  106  to  114. 
matter  for  consideration.  Griffiths’  valuation  varies  as  If  you  ask  men  who  have  money  to  lend  why  they 
regards  the  rich  lands  and  the  tillage  lands.  It  would  charge  landlords  so  much,  they  say  i is  because  of  the 
not  be  for  me,  as  an  individual,  to  declare  that  at  once,  danger  and  difficulty  connected  with  the  matter  There 
But  in  order  to  effect  a compulsory  sale  on  both  sides,  is  no  more  danger  in  land  than  there  is  in  debenture 
I would  not  go  into  individual  cases  at  all,  hut  would  stock  of  railways ; but  necessity  often  made  landlords 
declare  all  lands  sold  at  a certain  number  of  years’  pur-  pay  more  than  4 per  cent.,  which  ought  to  be  a fan 
chase  on  Griffiths’  valuation,  giving  power  to  the  land-  interest-recklessness  m their  case  often  made  them 
• •’  ' — — You  would  he  doing  those  lenders  no  m- 


lord  and  the  tenant  to  appeal  to  a superior  tribuual  if  give 


they  thought  they  were  wronged.  u „ . * , , - . - . 

14238  On  the  conditions  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act?  payment  of  it  within  thirty  days— upon  4 per  cent. 
—On  the  conditions  and  terms  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  interest;  if  they  did  not  get  it  let  them  go  for  the  full 
Act.  I think  that  is  what  would  settle  the  question  at  amount  of  their  interest.  I think  you  would  have  tne 
once.  It  would  simplify  it,  and  get  over  it  quicker  landlords,  if  they  did  not  pay  such  a high  rate  of 


justice  if  you  put  them — conditionally  to  their  getting 


than  any  sub-tribunal  could  do.  7".  T’,  ,Y  a j 

14239.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  considered  giving  a fair  interest  to  the  mortgagee,  and  at  tlie 
how  much  capital  that  would  render  necessary  to  be  ad-  time  giving  it  to  them  more  promptly  than  they  woul. 
vanced  by  the  Government  '(—I  don’t  think  it  would  be  get  it  from  railways  or  banks  ; and  if  they  did  not ; get 
half  what  they  say.  The  fee-farm  holder,  of  course,  it,  let  them  go  for  their  pound  of  flesh.  I don  t too  v 
would  not  go  under  it  at  all;  but  if  they  did,  their  that  there  is  any  other  information  that  I can  give, 
rents  are  small ; secondly,  there  are  a great  deal  of  pur-  except  that  I would  impress  on  you  as  much  as  I can 


interest  as  they  do,  more  lenient.  You  would  be 


rents  are  small ; secondly,  there  are  a great  deal  of  pur-  except  mat  i wornu  impie.s  on  you  <u  

chases  throughout  the  country  that  don’t  appear  at  all.  to  recommend  the  giving  hack  of  their  farms  to  evicted 

There  are  the  glebe  lands  ; and  there  would  be  private  tenants.  , 

purchases.  There  are  purchases  under  the  Act  of  14249.  The  Pre.^eni.-In  all  these  coses  of  evg 
1870.  I don’t  think  that  it  would  come  to  anything  tenants,  are  they  all  there  ready  to  take  back  the  m 

near  what  they  say.  —They  are;  the  moment  it  is  left  to  the  Land  Urn- 

14240.  Mr.  N dig  an. — How  much  do  you  think  Lt  mission  to  say  what  they  ought  to  pay,  they  will  taK 


j to  ?— I * caunot  believe  that  it  would  come  it  back. 


to  .£1.20,000,000.  I don’t  set  myself  up 
rity.  I know  that  there  are  a great  many 


i autho-  1 4250.  And  the  farms  are  all  empty  ? — They  are  on 
through  the  landlords’  hands  in  three  out  of  the  five  cases. 


the  country  that  the  Government  are  not  aware  of  at  . There  are  not  more  industrious  tenants i in  my me|g 
nil.  Another  great  drawback  to  the  working  of  the  Act  hourhoml.  Then  fathers  and  grandfathers  Me i*g 
is  tho  keeping  back  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  places  before  them,  and  yot  they  nevei  we 
from  the  landlord.  It  prevented  a large  number  of  until  in  or  about  1879  No  man  could ^ make AOsJ 


from  tbe  landlord.  It  prevented  a large  number  of  until  in  or  about  18/9.  No  man  could  . . 

landlords  from  selling.  First,  many  of  them  wauted  the  acre  out  of  the  land.  I kept  an  accura  e 

money,  and  could  not  afford  to  leave  it  out;  secondly,  I scarcely  made  anything  that  year  ? 

there  was  a dread  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  that  the  14251.  A.re  the  rents  being  paid,  in  a ,.ofi notions 
tenant  would  take  advautage  of  the  fifth  being  stopped  ; In  every  place  where  there  have  been  ajr  , e 
and  that  prevented  many  landlords  from  selling.  hey  have  been  paid.  The -landlord  w 10  e\ 

14241.  ilr.  Knipe. — Wouldn’t  you  throw  tlie  risk  of  of  them  is  a very  hard  man,  as  can  be  seen  y 

loss  on  the  estate  by  what  you  recommend,  instead  of  tions.  This  year  he  is  liberal  in  giving  goo 

on  the  landlord,  who  gets  the  money?— I don’t  believe  to  the  tenants  who  are  settling  with  him.  ^ 

there  is  the  slightest  risk  about  the  transaction,  if  the  14252.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  aui 
sale  be  at  a fair  rent ; but  if  there  were  any  risk,  l first,  second,  and  third  cases  ?—  The  landl 
would  put  it  ou  the  county  or  union.  third,  and  fourth  cases.  . _te  would 


would  put  it  ou  the  county  or  union.  third,  and  fourth  cases.  Jgild 

14242.  Would  the  county  or  union  accept  it? — I 14253.  The  President. — loutlunkth  ack  is 

don’t  know.  I think  they  would.  be  glad  to  purchase  ? — Oh,  yes.  The  grea 

14243.  The  evidence  we  have  had  is  that  they  would  the  basis  of  purchase.  , hr-  willing 

not  ?— ' That  is  a question  I cannot  speak  on;  hut  if  the  14254.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  " w u, 

State  wanted  security,  I would  put  it  on  that  if  they  to  sell?— I don’t  know  if  all  the  land  complain 
did  not  think  tlie  tenants’  interest  enough.  willing  to  sell ; some  of  them  ./  ,)l)rcha.=e 

142.44.  The  State  has  adopted  the  security  of  reserv-  that  the  keeping  back  of  the  one-totn  oi 
ins  that  one-fifth  ; and  it  is  no  great  loss  to  the  land-  money  is  a great  barrier  to  it.  iour  > v sale  ou 
lord,  for  he  gets  his  interest  on  that  fifth  ? tion,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  a conipi  J 
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both  sides,  on  the  basis  of  Griffiths1  valuation.  It  is  fused  to  give  him  the  12£  per  cent,  reduction  which  he 
nearer  on  the  whole  to  justice  than  the  rents  that  I had  offered  him 

showed  you-rents  of  £3  10,,  and  for  similar  land  14270.  It  is  the  change  in  the  times,  necessitating  a , 
outside  the  same  ditch  £-  5s.  and  £2  10s.— Griffiths  change  in  the  mode  of  farming,  which  renders  these 
valuation  for  both  lands  being  nearly  the  same.  clauses  necessary  to  be  altered  ? -It  is  in  this  particular 

142o5.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  sure  there  must  have  case. 

‘ «"»*  “*r  hJ“d  °“es  : hllt  * “ p»ssiw«  ion.  4n yon  aware  of  any  cases  in  yonr  district  of 

flat  there  may  have  been  some  cases  of  motion  where  landlords  who  have  allowed  their  leaseholders  to  get  the 
the  tenant  treated  the  landlord  badly,  and  behaved  not  benefit  of  the  provision  with  respect  to  the  payment  bv 
with  propriety  on  his  mde,  wonld  you  apply  the  same  the  landlord  of  half  the  county  ceas  I- 1 have  not  known 

rale  to  these  oases  ’-When  any  man  is  known  to  be  an  any  landlord  to  do  it.  I know  oases  of  landlords  allow- 

mdastnons  man  willing  to  pay  a fair  rent,  I would  ing  them  into  Conrt— a few  coses— but  I hasn't  known 

r.  ..  , any  eases  in  which  the  leaseholder  got  the  benefit  of 

14256.  It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  what  a man  the  provision  as  to  paying  only  half  the  countv  cess 
is  known  to  lie.  Should  it  not  be  made  the  subject  of  14272.  With  respect  to  the  evicted  tenant,  who  Vou 
some  prelmmraiy  inquiry  !_No ; the  inquiry  I would  think,  should  be  reinstated,  a great  many  of  these  men, 
pe  would  be,  that  jou  should  give  power  to  the  land-  I suppose,  have  been  pauperised  ?— One  of  them  is  on 
lord,  if  he  had  a decided  objection,  to  go  before  some  relief.  Another  was  until  his  children  were  able 
tribunal  and  show  that  objection.  to  work,  and  then  he  was  struck  off.  Another  i«  »m 


bunal  and  show  that  objection  to  work,  and  then  he  was  struck  off.  Another  is  em- 

142o7.  You  would  give  him  that  opportunity  ?— I ployed  in  the  Post  Office 

would.  I know  that  in  the  cases  I have  mentioned  they  14273.  There  would  be  a difficulty  in  reinstating  a 
are  men  whom  I would  be  glad  to  have  for  tenants.  man  like  that  in  a large  farm.  He  would  require 


14258  I am  certain  of  the  accuracy  of  your  state-  capital  to  work  it?— Not°in  this 'case.  He  has  three 
ments ; but  it  the  reinstatement  of  evicted  tenants  is  to  good  boys. 


be  made  the  subject  of  statutable  enactment,  would  not 


■ - , . , . - , . ' - -- ■ “<•  “ rule? — No,  I don’t  think  there 

it  be  right  to  give  the  men  who  evicted  them  the  oppor-  would  be  in  the  cases  I have  mentioned.  Three  of 
IUqu  • « T ,,  , . • them  are  particularly  industrious  men,  and  their  friends 

bhowmg  cause  ?— I would  have  no  objection  whatever  would  stand  to  them  and  enable  them  to  buy  stock.  Ii 

° Un-Q  w;.r  ( tee  . he  did  notallow  him  to  use  mixed  husbandry  there 

14209.  With  reference  to  tee-farm  founts,  and  the  ml, rtf  u o J 


14259.  With  reference  to  fee-farm  grants,  and  the 
opening  of  the  Act  of  1881  to  leaseholders,  if  you 
come  to  the  conclusiou  or  had  reason  to  believe  that  in 
many  cases  fee-farm  grants  were  forced  on  men,  you 


might  be  a difficulty. 

34275.  I am  trying  to  generalise,  rather  then  to  deal 
with  those  particular  cases  ? — Yes. 

14276.  Do  you  think  that  Griffiths’  valuation  is 


would  not  exclude  thorn  from  the  operation  of  the  Act!  suffleientiy  equal  to  apply  it  as  a rale  for  the  entire 


—Well,  you  could  not  call  it  forcing. 

14260.  Suppose  a case  iu  which  a notice  to  quit 


kingdom  ?— I did  not  say  it  was.  I told  you  that  in 
tillage  land  it  was  quite  sufficient,  and  in  some  cases  too 


Swe;nepd87inS’  “If  y0U  df;n’t  take  tb®fee  farm  Sranfc  1 mucb;  but  that  on  rich  grazing  land  you  should  add°a 
wi!l  eject  you ; you  would  not  exclude  such  a man  as  certain  percentage  in  order  to  make  it  fair 
r;~N°  | what  1 meant  m speaking  of  fee-farms  were  14277.  Are  you  aware  that  there  are  districts  in 
['  W“fe  men  Palc?  very  large  fanf  t0  fine  down  Munster  where  the  tenants  asking  abatements  are  fixing 
Ii  f u ' . w°,  d be  no  reason  "rby  a case  hke  them  at  one-half  the  rent?— How? 

that  shou'd  go  into  Court.  14278.  Offering  to  pay  the  rent  abated  by  one-half ; 

L ,Y°U  kn°w  that  m a grsat  Part  of  the  country  that  is,  50  per  cent.  ? — I am  sure  they  will  be  very  dad 
eases0'  or  hves  rene^rS  °f  fee^™  ,s“bstituted. « they  get  it  j but  I have  given  you  cases  in  whffih  the 
ESood  renewable  for  ever  ’—Not  i'i  my  neigh-  rent  was  nearly  double  Griffiths’  valuation.  But  I have 

U9fi9'vnn^m  f i given  you  liberty  to  go  over  it  for  grass  lands.  There 

case^a  ^ those  ?— I would  * 8“dl  Tay'-  Mr  Gladsto“e, 


U9fi9  v„„  „„„U  . , ..  , givcu  juu  nuBiuy  10  go  over  ID  tor  grass  lands.  There 

m ?P  y Jf°nr  eV,deDCe  t0  SUch  is  a Precedent  for  that  in  a small  way.  Mr  Gladstone, 
Xe  tLrp  L !-1  f lea7-  ]t  °pe“  t0  every  case  in  a Licensing  Act  which  he  brought  in  about  1882  or 
times  there  » a case  of  complaint  or  depression  of  the  1883,  made  it  a rule  that  iu  Ireland  all  licensed  houses 
Tlion  fie  tt  • , . , should  be  valued  by  the  Excise.  I showed  how  unfair 

would  be  rIEued  Lt  ir8’  that  was  5 and  a"  amendment  was  brought  in  making  it 

rent  is  too  high  1 PP°Se  tbey  wouId  wbere  tbe  Griffiths’  valuation,  with  power  to  the  Excise  to  add  20 

14264  AiT™  n,  . ' , . percent.  Now  they  must  take  Griffiths’ valuation,  but 

the  tm  kT™  .*?  ” “*?  of  le“es  *‘“7  “»  »dd  20  PM  eeat  for  a good  teen.  It  „„  I 

Wore  the  Chommk,°ion  Jfck  "nnf '““b,c  *■?»  wb°  brought  in  tll.t  nmendment,  end  Mr  Gladstone 
thpm  ,1  i , " and  have  tbe  leases  containing  accepted  t. 

hem  declared  void ?-Ivvas  not  aware  of  that.  Before  liWo  w.  a , . .... 


a. TJ7r°! 4h“t  Before  I“te waU  rd,-0f 

149(!=i  Rafnro  n,  n 3 - . n 1 , course  ey  are  not  paid  as  promptly  as  they  were 

d ^ notwW?h°S,n,SS10n  aDd  JudS°  °’Hagan?  1 d1’  pUrchaSera  for  ***  be  had. 

H266.  Mr  Ndinnv  — T Hivl  4 . formerly  the  tenants  could  sell  all  their  cattle.  Now 

nr  view  when  you  sn„lfp  tbink. tbat  was  ln  tbey  have  two-thirds  of  their  calves  on  hands.  Butter 


—1  was  not  aware  of  that. 

vnl4!^6,  Mh'  did  not  think  that  was 

rTe  yoa  sPoke  of  clauses  which  were 


reasonable,  havffig^S  °L  Z*  7^1  ^ a firkin  tbis  year;  and  cattle  are  down 

bolding. — -But  2 £ * i cl  ara.cter  of  £2  or  £3  a head.  In  the  case  of  fair  sized  farms  the 

rent.  y no  Power  of  changing  the  loss  to  tenants  who  make  butter  is  about  £3  a week. 

14267.  The  rent  is  annf-hw  r ■ . . ,14P280'  Is  rt  Jour  experience  that  it  was  more  diffi- 

f“ct,  they  have  the  power  of  Lf'  *1  Ini  P°lnti  °f  Cnlt  f°r  teuants  to  Pa^  their  reute  l«t  year  than  this 
• gether  where  the  clames  are  nm-en7  f 1*7  n*™  ,a  t°q  ye.ar?  For  tbe  lasfc  *wo  years  it  has  been  difficult,  but 
0b.  I see,  I thought  it  shnnlH  T 6 ^,°an- tbey  thls  year  was  worae  thau  last  yo^  On  account  of  the 
forced  on  them  in  fome  way  o/othe  th&t  lfc  W&S  ,gl*at  wet’  they  have  lost  “early  one-third  of  their 


that  in  the  case^u  handed^in  ^ f°T  §ra,nted  .1142.8V  Is  il  your  belief  that  where  the  rents  are  not 

forced  on  the  party? e lease  had  been  paid,  it  is  because  the  tenants  cannot  raise  the  money 

^e— a voluntary  contract  ’in  lsva  Ik  Was  a,  ne"’  off  tbe  farms  ?—  Generally  the  teuants  expect  that  they 

’4269.  I misunderstood  von  ’wk  no  comPulslon-  ougbt  to  get  reductions,  and  I am  glad  to  say  that  most 

case  in  which  the  lease  hid  TL'  t tbouSbt  ]t  was  a of  the  good  landlords  are  giving  them.  Some  of  them 

— No,  it  was  not  i<-  .v,, , • .?  orced  on  the  tenant?  are  holding  out  without  giving  the  reductions,  and  they 

jras  an  industrious  mnn  „ ^7+1  tae.g0"d  timas  > and  be  are  not  getting  the  rents. 

Last  year  the  same  lanriW*?  j woa  d make  it.  1 4282.  Are  the  reductions  which  are  given  on  judicial 

tbe  tenant  20  .)er  . . w 0 bac>  previously  given  rents? — Yes  ; I have  heard  that  some  of  them  arc  on 


harvest  They  could  not  save  their  hay. 


rents  ? — Yes  ; I have  heard  that  s 


'■aiuea  tne  rent  on  the  1RH,  r n , “au  ue  juaiciai  rents,  outmost  oi  tno  reductions  were  on  old 

did  notgive  it  until  the  om  ^0n,tb-  „ Tbe  tenant  rents.  I have  good  grazing  land  myself  let  at  two 
, and  the  landlord  then  re-  guineas  an  acre;  and  I gave  17£  per  cent,  only  last 
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. 8,  1886.  month.  He  paid  me  the  rent  due  up  to  last  September 
twelve  months,  getting  that  credit  of  17i  per  cent. 

W.  H.  14283.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  financial 
ullivan’  position  of  the  farmers?— I think  the  majority  of  them 
• are  in  a great  struggle.  They  had  to  contend  against 

the  failure  of  the  Munster  Bank,  which  was  very  liberal 
in  dealing  with  them.  It  came  down,  and  they  had  to 
try  to  pay  up.  Then  there  were  the  bad  times.  They 
are  on  a very  difficult  financial  position  at  present. 

14284.  Speaking  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  do  you 
say  that  the  tenants  have  generally  a desire  to  buy  ? — I 
think  so.  Every  tenant,  I believe,  has  that  wish ; but 
they  all  consider  that  the  prices  asked  by  the  landlords 
are  too  much 

14285.  Have  you  thought  over  the  effect  that  would 
be  produced  in  the  country  if  the  tenants  were  made 
owners  ?— I have.  My  firm  belief  is,  that  if  they  were 
made  owners  of  the  land  to-morrow  they  would  improve 
the  land  very  much,  and  make  it  produce  from  £1  to 
30s.  an  acre  more  than  it  does  at  present.  That  would 
be  nearly  £20,000,000  a year  added  to  the  wealth  of 
the  country. 

14286.  And  you  believe  they  would  be  more  indus- 
trious and  apply  more  labour  to  it? — I hey  must,  of 
course.  It  would  be  the  consequence  of  their  applying 
labour  that  they  would  improve  the  land  and  their  own 
position.  I believe  it  would  make  the  country  very 
quiet  and  peaceable. 

14287.  That  being  the  case,  you  say  it  would  make 
them  better  subjects?— I think  the  people  would  bo 
industrious  and  turn  their  attention  to  business  and 
improve  the  land,  and  thereby  improve  the  whole 
wealth  of  the  country. 

14288.  You  recommended  a Court  in  the  event  of 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  not  agreeing,  as  to  the  terms 
of  purchase,  to  which  either  should  be  at  liberty  to 
appeal? — Yes. 

14289.  Did  you  mean  the  Land  Court? — I did  not 
say  any  particular  Court.  Of  course,  you  would  have  a 
superior  Court.  I should  like  to  have  in  the  Land 
Court  some  practical  men. 

14290.  You  apprehend  that  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  might  not  agree  in  many  places  ? — Yes ; I would 
give  them  the  power  to  appeal  to  a Court. 

14291.  On  certain  conditions? — I would  make  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase  on  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion the  rule.  I would  make  a sale  of  the  whole 
country  compulsory  on  both  sides ; and  wherever  either 
the  landlord  or  the  tenant  thought  himself  aggrieved, 
let  him  appeal  to  the  superior  Court.  In  lhat  Court  I 
would  like  to  see  some  practical  farmers,  or  one  at 
any  rate. 

14292.  Might  not  the  Land  Court,  as  constituted  at 
present,  be  competent  to  deal  with  it? — Well,  they 
have  had  a good  deal  of  practice  now  for  the  last  four 
or  five  years.  There  are  two  gentlemen,  whom  I know 
personally,  and  have  a great  respect  for,  on  that  Court ; 
but  I would  like  that  they  had  a little  more  practical 
knowledge  of  the  work.  I would  like  to  see- two  men 
added  to  the  Court.  I should  like  to  see  a Court  of 
five  practical  men  of  experience  in  the  working  of 
land  having  been  added  to  it.  I would  not  object  to 
to  the  three  present  men,  but  I would  like  to  see  two 
more  added. 

14293.  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  before  the  Act  is 
availed  of  to  any  great  extent,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
establish  a Court? — Which  Act? 

14294.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — Oh  no,  no.  This 
would  be  a new  thing  that  I would  recommend.  I 
would  make  use  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  so  far  as  the 
terms  on  which  the  money  is  given.  This  would  be  a 
compulsory  sale  on  both  sides  that  I would  recommend. 
Then  I would  let  the  Land  Court  stand  as  it  is,  but  I 
would  add  to  it  men  who  would  have  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  working  of  land,  and  in  whom  the  country 
would  have  confidence. 

14295.  Sir  James  Gaird.— Is  not  all  the  land  in 
your  county  above  average  quality  ? — All  the  land  in 
my  neighbourhood  is  good  land,  with  a little  exception. 
One  of  the  five  farms  that  I mentioned  is  very  poor 
land.  The  other  four  are  good  land. 


14296.  You  say  that  ' Griffiths’  valuation  has  one 
element  of  error,  inasmuch  as  grass  land  lias  very  much 
risen  in  value  comparatively  since  Griffiths’  time?— 
Oh,  certainly. 

14297.  Therfore  Griffiths’  valuation  would,  as  re- 
gards a large  portion  of  the  land  of  Ireland,  be  errone- 
ous i — It  would  be  under  the  value  in  some  instances, 
and  a little  over. the  value  in  more.  When  Griffiths’ 
valuation  was  made,  wheat  was  from  2s.  to  2s.  6 d.  a 
stone.  Now  wheat  is  worthless.  Griffiths*  valuation 
is  too  much  in  some  tillage  land,  while  it  is  fair  in 
meadow  land. 

14298.  Do  you  think  that  between  being  too  much 
on  the  one  hand,  and  too  little  on  the  other,  it  would 
become  a fair  average  on  the  whole? — No,  you  would 
do  injustice  to  men  with  light  poor  land,  who  must  still 
till  it.  Plenty  of  it  is  not  good  enough  for  grass,  and 
must  still  bo  tilled.  Griffiths’  valuation  would  be  too 
high  in  that  case.  Now  medium  land  it  would  be  fair ; 
but  for  rich  grass  lands  it  would  be  too  little. 

14299.  Then  Griffiths’  valuation  is  only  applicable 
to  one  class  of  land  ? — That’s  all. 

14300.  There  are  two  classes  of  land  which  it  is  not 
good  for  at  all  ?— That  is  the  reason  why  I should  give 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  a right  to  go  into  a Court 
I would  make  Griffiths’  valuation  the  basis  of  sale  at  a 
certain  number  of  years’  purchase,  with  power  to  add  a 
percentage  for  rich  grass  land. 

14301.  Should  the  Court  be  the  judge  as  to  whether 
Griffiths’  valuation  is  true  and  trustworthy  ?— No ; what 
' I wanted  to  convey  was  this : For  poor  tillage  land 
Griffiths’  valuation  is  a little  too  high.  Therefore,  in 
making  an  estimate  of  the  value,  they  might  go  under 
it  in  that  case.  For  middling  land  that  could  be  used 
for  either  grass  or  tillage,  Griffiths’  valuation  is  about 
fair.  I am  not  fixing  what  the  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase ; I would  leave  that  to  other  parties.  For  rich 
grass  land— fattening  dairy  laud— Griffiths’  valuation 
would  be  too  low,  and  I would,  in  that  case,  allow  a 
percentage  to  he  added. 

14302.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  allow  the  Court  to 
go  by  what  they  should  conceive  to  be  the  true  value  at 
the  time ; it  is  quite  evident  that  there  is  uncertainty 
in  the  matter?— That  would  take  years  to  do,  if  you 
went  into  individual  cases.  For  the  peace  of  the 
country,  I would  like  to  have  it  done  at  once;  and 
therefore  I would  give  power  to  make  these  increases  or 
decreases  on  Griffiths’  valuation  on  whatever  number  ot 
years’  purchase  should  be  fixed.  That  should  be  fixed, 
and  1 would  compel  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to 
accept  it,  with  the  right  of  appeal. 

14303.  Giving  a discretion  to  the  Court  to  raise  or 
lower  Griffiths’  valuation?— No,  on  that  basis.  be 
Griffiths’  valuation  be  the  .basis.  I am  not  binding  you 
to  Griffith’s  valuation  ; but  I will  take  it  as  a,  basis,  i 
have  given  you  three  classes  of  land ; and  I give  a rig  i 
to  the  party  conceiving  himself  injured  to  go  beior. 
the  Court  to  have  the  valuation  reduced  or  increased. 
That  would  facilitate  it.  If  you  were  to  take  up  ui 
cases  individually,  it  would  be  like  the  Land  Co 
sion,  which  has  been  going  on  for  five  years,  and 
two-thirds  over  yet.  You  would  have  turmoil  for 
next  five  years.  I want  to  do  it  immediate  y. 

14304.  Mr.  Nelvjan.—l'a  connection  with  so  D 0 
operation  as  the  buying  out  of  a whole  tog  ® i 
volving  possibly  £150,000,000,  what  would  you  mi 
of  a re-valuation  of  the  country  on  a proper  has  ' 
think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing;,  but  t ' 
settling  the  thing  at  once,  so  as  to  stop  the 
passing  through,  and  the  excitement  an  jt 

pointment  and  the  state  of  uncertainty  we  ar  i • ^ 

would  be  the  only  way  to  stop  it  at  once.  y 

also  give  power  to  a Court  to  appoint  val“®r,  , e 
go  iSto  the  valuation  fully.  That  could 
detail  afterwards.  But  let  the  tenants  s (]ia‘t 

would  be  made  owners,  and  let  the  landlor 
they  would  be  secured  in  so  much  money,  and 
would  settle  the  question.  That  is  my  ld®a'  f the 

14305.  The  President. — You  give  up  “11  ^ 

matter  being  settled  by  arrangement 
two  parties  ?— I do,  my  lord. 
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Mr.  James  G.  Barry  examined. 

14306.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a land-  14314.  Mr.  Neligan 


owner  in  this  county  ? — Yes. 

14307.  And  that  you  are  agent  to  Lord  Emly  ? — I 
am  an  agent  in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Clare,  and 
Tipperary.  My  brother  succeeded  me  in  1881.  I was 
four  years  and  two  months  on  the  Land  Commission. 

14308.  First  I would  ask  you  about  the  Act  of  1881. 
We  are  directed  to  find  out  whether  rents  are  paid,  and 
if  not,  whether  it  is  owing  to  combination  or  inability 
to  pay.  Can  you  give  us  some  information  on  these 
points  1 First,  are  the  rents  being  pretty  fairly  paid  ? 
—The  rents  in  this  county  have  been  fairly  paid  where 
abatements  have  been  given  by  the  landowners  on  the 
judicial  rents.  Abatements  have  been  given  of  from 
15  to  25  per  cent,  in  some  cases  on  some  of  the  larger 
properties  in  the  county  ; but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a combination  to  the  extent  that  rents  will 
not  he  paid  without  some  abatement. 

14309.  Then  if  the  abatement  is  not  given,  the  ten- 
ants combine  and  refuse  to  give  anything  ? — Well,  it 
depends  a good  deal  on  the  district.  There  is  a great 
deal  of  pressure  from  outside.  I know  as  a matter  of 
fact  .that  statistics  have  been  demanded  from  the  local 
Land  Leagues  by  the  head  office  in  Dublin  as  to  the 
abatements  on  different  estates ; and  I think,  the 
object  of  that  is  to  hold  up  tenants  who  do  not 
demand  abatements  on  certain  estates  to  public  odium. 
But  I must  say  I don’t  know  in  this  county  of  any 
case  where  tenants  who  have  been  met  fairly  by  the 
landlords  have  refused  to  pay  the  rents. 

14310.  You  think  they  pay  ? — Where  abatements 
are  given.  I can  give  you  an  instance  where  in  cer- 
tain districts  tenants  have  become  to  a certain  extent 
demoralized — where  even  though  large  abatements 
have  been  offered  they  have  from  one  cause  or  another 
declined  to  pay,  or  have  not  met  the  landlords  in  a fair 
spirit.  It  is  a property  my  brother  was  acting  on, 
and  belonged  to  the  late  Earl  of  Clare  ; it  is  now  the 
trustees  of  the  late  Earl  of  Clare.  They  are  all  judi- 
cial leaseholders  that  I allude  to.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  year  they  demanded  a certain  abatement  which 
the  agent  considered  exorbitant : they  demanded  40 
per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rent.  The  agent  refused, 
but  he  recommended  the  trustees  to  give  them  15  per 
■ cent. ; and  afterwards  there  was  an  offer  of  20  per 
cent,  on  the  judicial  rents  made  by  the  agent,  and 
9 per  cent,  to  non-judicial  tenants,  but  that  was  not 
accepted  until  the  interest  of  some  tenants  had  been 
sold  by  the  sheriff. 

14311.  Were  there  one  or  two  sales?— There  were 
tree  sales  by  the  sheriff  of  judicial  leaseholders.  The 
landlord  purchased  their  interests,  and  the  tenants  took 
defence  when  the  landlord  tried  to  recover  under  the 
snerifi  s deeds  and  brought  him  before  a jury  in  Dub- 
lin, and  they  put  the  estate  to  costs  since  last  No- 
S'  0l„£242'  c"*  «M*  Was  this  peon- 

rm  lie  was  the  largest  tenant  on  the  estate, 
when  he  came  of  age  in  1878  he  applied  to  me— I 
2 , a8.e?t  ,at  t]iat  time— to  get  him  a lease  as  he 
andm  f,TShed-t?Settle  with  therest  of  his  family 
taeet?  maiTied>  an<i  the  lease  would  be  an  advan- 
ce to  him  as  he  could  raise  money  on  it.  I got  him 

tigfl  tYheYhe  Lan<l  Acfc  of  18S1  was  Pa^ed 

renS  nf  l?gh  me  to  the  trastees  to  accept  a sur- 
him  T f the  CaSe  as  lfc  was  then'a  disadvantage  to 
mended  tiT  “n\ul,ted  ,bY  the  trustees  and  recom- 
like  the  t0  take  1 le  surren(ler  and  allow  him 
Com-t  TW r TtB  int°  the  Wl  Commission 
Commiss  nt  rY  di°ne’  \md  he  went  “to  the  Land 
rentfiied  ° ab°Ut  the  1883  «“<*  got  a fair 

perSJt  hIS  knock  ,off  much?— About  fifteen 
14313  £ nt,Tf  ^uced  from  £351  to  i|50. 
-Yes  - iT?uld  be  more  thau  fi^en  percent? 
from  £351  to  £313^  ffc  °h,1I  he.s  y°ur  pardon— 
meat  of  20  per  rent'  .reduce!*  ^ hY  an  abate- 

per  cent,  to  £250  since.  I offered  him  that. 


„ -What  was  the  reduction  by 
the  court?— From  £351  to  £313.  He  was  one  of 
those  whose  interests  were  sold  out.  There  was  a 
meeting  of  the  local  Land  League  at  which  they  passed 
the  following  resolutions  : — 

“That  we  accept  only  forty  per  cent,  on  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion as  the  allowance  on  which  we  are  prepared  to  pay  our 
rents-” 

“That  no  man  pay  his  rent  until  each  and  all  get  the 
settlement  looked  for;  and  in  case  of  legal  proceedings 
against  some  that  each  and  all  will  subscribe  to  a fund 
already  in  existence,  according  to  the  valuation,  to  defray 
the  cost,  so  imposed,  the  said  fund  to  be  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  committee  of  tenants  already  named.” 

14315.  The  President. — Was  that  a resolution  of 
the  League? — Yes,  of  the  League  presided  over  by 
the  parieh. priest.  Of  course  these  terms  could  not  be 
accepted,'  and  proceedings  had  to  be  taken,  and  this 
tenant  was  sold  out  and  the  landlord  purchased  his 
interest.  He  (the  tenant)  took  defence,  and  his  defence 
was  rather  a peculiar  one.  He  set  up  the  lease  of 
1878  against  the  judicial  lease,  alleging  that  he  was  not 
a tenant  in  occupation — that  the  legal  estate  was  vested 
in  the  trustees  under  his  marriage  settlement ; and  he 
defeated  us  before  a jury  and  put  us  to  £60  costs,  and 
he  has  not  paid  a penny  of  rent  since.  The  result 
was  that  there  were  bonfires,  and  a grouse  mountain 
was  burned  for  his  victory  over  the  landlord.  If  you 
allow  me  I will  give  full  particulars 

14316.  Was  this  on  the  same  property? — It  is  a 
case  on  the  same  property. 

14317.  Is  the  fight  going  on  still  ? — It  is  going  on 
still.  We  have  not  got  the  rent.  There  are  twelve 
judicial  leaseholders.  Their  old  rent  was  £1,300  a 
year ; the  judicial  rents  come  to  £1,135,  being  a re- 
duction of  101  per  cent.  On  that  I offered  them  20 
per  cent,  abatement,  which  would  further  reduce  the 
rents  to  £908.  All  the  rent  that  has  been  received 
within  twelve  months  is  £211,  and  the  costs  in- 
curred by  the  landlord  to  recover  that  amounted  to 
£242  14s.  6 d. 

14318.  And  this  is  still  going  on  ? — It  is  a district 
that  has  become  demoralized  on  account  of  the  tenants 
on  the  adjoining  properties  having  been  sold  out 
some  years  ago ; the  lands  are  lying  waste.  They  have 
given  a great  deal  of  trouble  and  have  not  paid  rent 
for  some  time  without  legal  proceedings.  But  that  is 
only  an  exceptional  case.  It  is  in  the  county  of  Tip- 
perary. 

14319.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  land  of  good 
quality  ? — It  is  of  fair  quality.  These  are  all  large 
tenants. 

14320.  The  President. — It  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  worst  cases  that  I know  of.  It 
is  still  going  on.  If  I took  possession  of  the  lands 
they  would  be  boycotted ; and  the  landlords  are  not 

in  a position  to  work  the  land  themselves they 

haven’t  capital. 

14321.  Sir  James  Caird. — Practically  you  cannot 
do  anything  ? — I can  do  nothing.  I would  be  in  a worse 
position  if  I took  possession  of  the  lands  than  I am 
in  at  present.  There  is  to  be  a sale  of  one  of  the 
tenant’s  interests  next  week. 

14322.  By  the  tenants? — No;  at  the  suit  of  the 
landlord.  Something  must  be  done. 

14323.  A sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest? — Yes. 

14324.  Not  a sale  of  the  land  ? — A sale  of  the  inter- 
est of  a solvent  tenant  who  has  refused  to  pay  unless 
he  gets  25  per  cent,  abatement  on  his  judicial  rent, 
although  he  has  got  20  per  cent,  already. 

14325.  A sale  of  his  live  stock  and  interest  ? — A 
sale  of  his  chattel  interest  in  a public-house  and  farm. 

14326.  The  President. — In  this  case  you  have  no 
doubt  that  the  tenants  could  pay  with  the  reductions 
you  have  given  ? — Some  of  them  could  pay.  Others 
are,  I am  afraid,  insolvent. 

3 I 


Xov.  8,  1886 
Mr.  James  G. 
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Mr.  James  G. 
Barry 


14327.  And  you  pick  out  tlie  cases  ? — I pick  out  the 
solvent  tenants.  The  cattle  have  been. sold  off  these 
lands  by  the  tenants. 

14328.  Mr.  Neligan  — There  is  no  stock  in  the 

place  1 No  stock  on  that  farm  that  I alluded  to  in 

connexion  with  which  the  lease  was  set  up  against 
the  landlord’s  claim.  The  land  has  been  run  out-  by 
meadowing.  I must  mention  that  in  my  opinion  there 
has  been  a considerable  fall  in  prices  for  the  last  three 
years,  and  that  dairy  farmers  in  this  county  have 
suffered  very  considerably. 

14329.  The  President. — How  do  you  pick  out  the 
solvent  tenants  in  order  to  proceed  against  them  ? 
We  generally  know  them.  One  of  the  solvent  ten- 
ants set  up  a deed  of  mortgage  to  defeat  the  landlord, 
and  it  was  decided  by  a jury  to  be  a fraud. 

14330.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  mortgage  was  to  cover 
himself  1 — To  cover  himself.  The  price  of  Irish  butter 
has  fallen,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  neavly  twenty- 
five  per  cent,  within  the  last  four  years. 

14331.  Sir  James  Caircl.—D o those  tenants  depend 
very  much  on  the  price  of  butter  1— Yes,  of  young 
stock  and  butter.  Store  cattle  and  butter.  There  is 
mixed  farming  in  the  county  of  Tipperary. 

14332.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  figures  of  the  fall  in 
the  price  of  cattle  1 — I have,  for  the  county  of  Lime- 
rick. We  have  96,000  head  of  dairy  cows ; and  I 
calculate  that  the  average  yield,  one  year  with  another, 
■would  be  about  178  lbs.  per  cow.  This  year  the  price 
averaged  very  little,  if  anything,  more  than  9 d.  a 
pound  or  84s.  a cwt.  I have  a dairy-farm  myself 
and  am  taking  the  figures  very  much  from  my  own 


Taking  the  six  years  ending  1878  in  comparison 

with  the  six  years  ending  1886,  I have  calculated  a 
fall  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  produce  of  my  own 
cattle  : and  there  is  a greater  difference  from  the  year 

1S74 taking  the  yeavs  1874,  1875,  and  1876,  and  the 

year  18S6— a fall  of  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  in  the 
price  of  butter. 

14334.  Have  you  the  prices  of  the  other  stock  as 


well  1 — No. 

14335.  You  are  aware  that  there  has  been  a consider- 
able reduction  in  the  prices  1—' There  has  been  a 
considerable  fall  in  the  price  of  young  stock. 

14336.  What  per  cent,  would  you  say?— I know 
that  some  years  ago  yearlings  used  to  fetch  from  £10 
to  as  high  as  £14. 

14337.  This  year  I should  say  that  £10  or  ten 
guineas  would  be  about  the  highest  ? — That  is  so  going 
back  ten  years.  The  prices  all  round  were  higher. 

14338.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  would  be  about 
thirty  per  rent.  ?— About  thirty  per  cent.  That  is, 
comparing  the  highest  years  with  this  year,  which  is 
about  the  lowest. 

14339.  Mr.  Knipe.— If  you  go  back  six  years  the 
reduction  would  be  larger  ? — I don’t  think  the  re- 
duction would  be  larger.  Six  years  would  bring  it 
back  to  about  the  same  as  in  1880. 

14340.  Mr.  Neligan.  —These  figures  were  taken 
from  your  own  particular  case  ? — Taken  from  my  own 
particular  case. 

14341.  There  are  tables  of  the  decades  from  I860 
down? — I am  aware  of  that.  Iam  just  giving  my 
own  particular  case,  and  I find  that  there  was  a fall  to 
that  extent.  I have  a return  here  since  the  year 
1826  of  the  prices  of  com.  I had  these  returns  when 
I joined  the  Land  Commission,  and  I took  an  average 
of  the  preceding  five  or  six  years  to  make  calculations 
for  the  fixing  of  fair  rents.  I find  that  for  the  last 
four  years  the  price  of  wheat  was  about  Ss.  10(7.  per 
cwt.  : of  oats,  7s.  10(7.  ; and  of  barley,  7s.  4(7.  The 
average  from  1876  to  18S1  was,  wheat,  10s.  4(7. ; 
oats,  8s.  4(7.  ; and  barley,  7s.  6(7. 

14342.  The  President. — You  think  that  in  general, 
giving  a reduction  of  twenty  per  cent,  on  judicial  rents, 
the  farmers  ought  to  be  able  to  pay,  and  that  after 
that  there  is  no  harm  in  taking  proceedings  ?— Cer- 


tainly ; I think  that  where  the  landlord  meets  the 
tenants  fairly  they  ought  to  pay  the  rent,  and  as  a body 
they  are  paying. 

14343.  Mr.  Neligan. — Except  in  this  demoralized 
district? — Except  in  the  particular  district  I speak  of 
Fethard  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  where  I fancy 
there  is  more  land  boycotted  than  in  any  other  dis- 
trict that  I know  of.  Land  has  been  lying  derelict  for 
two,  three,  and  four  years  near  Fethard.  I speak  of 
the  Levinge  and  the  Beasley  estates.  That  helped  to 
demoralize  the  whole  district.  Here  in  Limerick  we 
have  a large  district  lying  waste.  Lord  Cloncurry’s 
property  of  about  5,000  acres,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  lying  waste.  That  is  at  Murroe,  near  here. 
It  helps  to  keep  up  the  agitation  and  bad  feeling  in 
the  country. 

1 4344.  The  President. — Y ou  have  no  offers  for  those 
waste  lands  ? — No  ; no  tenant  will  take  them. 

14345 . I suppose  they  are  afraid  of  outrages  ?— They 
dare  not  take  them.  They  would  be  boycotted. 

14346.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  these  evicted  lands? 
— Evicted  lands.  The  tenants’  interests  were  bought 
by  the  landlord  so  far  back  as  1882.  The  tenants  are 
living  in  Land  League  huts. 

14347.  The  President. — And  no  evicted  lands  are 
taken? — No  ; except  that  a person  takes  them  at  the 
peril  of  his  life. 

14348.  Or  under  police  protection? — Or  under 
police  protection. 

14349.  And  practically  none  are  taken  ?— Practi- 
cally none  are  taken.  Some  lands  are  worked  by  a body 
called  the  Land  Corporation,  but  I understand  that 
they  are  not  worked  at  a profit.  I don’t  say  that  itis 
all  waste.  Well,  then  there  is  another  matter  in  this 
county  which  helps  to  keep  up  the  bad  feeling  and  agita- 
tion, and  that  is  the  case  of  the  leaseholders.  In  this 
county  there  are  17,900  occupiers  of  agricultural  land. 
The  leaseholders  number  between  7,000  and  8,000 — 
about  7,000,  that  is,  terminable  leases.  There  are 
1,200  leaseholders  in  perpetuity  besides,  and  there  are 
1,676  owners  of  laud. 

14350.  What  do  you  think  about  those  leaseholders 
— do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Land  Act?— From  my  experience  as  a Land 
Commissioner  going  through  different  parts  of  Ireland 

I have  been  over  two  year’s  in  Leinster  and  a yearand 

a half  in  Connaught— I have  formed  a very  strong 
opinion  that  they  are  the  source  of  increased  agitation 
in  the  country.  As  a body  they  are  of  the  class  from 
whence  the  priests,  the  country  attorneys,  and  e 
country  doctors  come.  They  are  men  of  very  grea 
influence  in  the  country,  and  they  consider  themselves 
very  badly  treated  in  being  excluded  from  the  Acto 


14351.  Sir  James  Caird.— They  have  a real  griev- 
ance ? — They  have  a grievance.  Up  to  this  year  as 
body  they  did  not  get  much  reductions,  but 
vear  as  a body  they  are  getting  reductions. 

14352.  The  President.— Do  you  think  they  on0n 
to  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  leei  -■ 
I think  so.  That  is  the  conclusion  I have  come 
from  my  experience..  I know  cases  of  very  cons 
able  hardship  amongst  the  leaseholders.  I 
you  an  instance  in  this  county  on  the  property* 
non-resident  landlord  who  was  obliged  S| 
abatement  to  ordinary  tenants.  He  actual  y J ' 

in  one  case  that  I know  of  called  up  the  nmningj 
on  a leaseholder  who  paid  £3  5s.  an  acie  an 
to  give  a penny  reduction.  The 
pay  three  gales  of  rent  this  year,  which,  7 
is  sufficient  to  cause  a very  bad  feeling  thr  0 

CU  U353.  You  would  admit  these  to  the 
Act— that  would  do  justice  as  far  as  they 
cerned?— Well,  my  lord,  I propose  to  gj'°  ^ 
on  in  my  evidence  a suggestion  as  to  ^ 

It  was  at  one  time  supposed  W » 20,  but 

fair  to  admit  leases  made  from  18bJ 
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that  it  would  not  be  fair  to  admit  leases  made  before 
die  Act  of  1870.  In  my  opinion  there  was  a good 
deal  to  be  said  for  that  opinion,  because  before  the 
year  1870  a lease  was  of  pecuniary  advantage.  It 
was  of  money  vaiue,  and  it  was  a benefit' to  the  tenant 
that  got  it,  it  gave  him  a sort  of  security.  After  the 
year  1870  it  had  a different  effect,  and  leases  to  my 
knowledge  were  forced  on  tenants  after  IS 70  at  a limb 
rent. 

14354.  About  their  admission  you  have  no  doubt, 
but  about  the  earlier  ones  ? — About  the  earlier  lease- 
holders it  is  a matter  of  opinion  whether  they  should 
be  admitted.  But  from  the  way  things  are  going  just 
now,  and  with  the  great  fall  in  prices,  it  is  a question 
worth  consideration. 

14355.  Mr.  Neligan.— That  is  your  opinion  ?— That 
is  iny  opinion. 

14356.  The  President. — Before  the  Act  of  1 870  they 
had  the  advantage  that  their  improvements  were  pro- 
tected, whereas  those  of  others  were  not? — Were  not  • 
but  now  a great  number  of  leaseholders  who  had  to 
contract  themselves  out  of  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
1870  are  in  a worse  position  than  their  neighbours. 

14357.  The  earlier  ones  had  the  advantage  during 
the  few  years  between  their  leases  and  the  Act  of  1870 
that  their  improvements  were  protected  ? — Just  so. 

14358.  But  that  advantage  which  they  possessed 
during  those  few  years  is  not,  in  your  opinion,  enough 
to  deprive  them  of  the  right  of  coming  before  the 
court  ?— I think,  my  lord,  that  if  you  settle  the  land 
question— if  there  be  any  finality  in  it — and  leave 
those  leaseholders  out  there  will  be  still  a class  having 
a grievance,  and  they  may  reopen  the  whole  question! 

14359.  You  would  admit  those  whose  leases  were 
made  before  1S70? — I would  give  them  the  option  of 
going  before  a tribunal. 

14360.  Sir  James  Caird.— All  the  agricultural 
leases?— All  the  agricultural  tenants. 

If36];  The  President — Of  course  you  would  allow 
the  landlords  the  same  option,  for  that  would  be  fair? 
-It  would  be  fair  to  allow  the  landlords  to  do  so  ex- 
cept in  cases  where  the  landlord  got  a fine  when  he 
gave  the  lease.  That  is,  if  he  was  paid  for  giving  the 
lease  at  the  time,  if  the  tenant  gave  a certain  price 

14362.  Mr.  Neligan. — Some  more  and  some  less  ? — 
come  more  and  some  less. 

14363.  Wouldn’t  it  do  to  leave  a discretion  to  the 
commission  fixing  the  rent  ?— Yes. 
faU  President. — The  Commissioners  would 

lnt0  account ?— They  would, 
lenrtl,  nf  ?Ir'  f[e^9an- — They  would  consider  the 
amount  A A ?e  A ejWed  the  lease  and  the 
been  paid ? — It  would  be  a 
Sntfu  ”•  Tb«-e  ekonld  be  some  discretion 
to  ■'“»»  before  1870-thrt  is, 
is  te  K tte  d“‘1  ” di,i5i»”  of  <™ner- 

mould  vnif’it  Treddonf— With  regard  to  perpetuities, 
1M7 inl-Certniulj.  not 
Wl  to  J th;1  perpetuities  were  granted  after 

H36R  w t he  of  t,w  Art 

P'h.%  atohn  “fott  °f  '“T  gr“*ed  “ per-  - 

Of  til/  nrpvir,  1 for  t ie  PurP°se  of  evading  the  Act 
since  ?— J would  ye.ar’.  'vl”cb  have  not  been  broken  ; 
°f  1870.  admit  a 1 leasellolders  after  the  Act  i 


‘he Arton»7nPerpetlUty holders  t0° ?—Yes, because 
ia  a different  V®*’  dePart’>re.  ^ put  tenants 

V Judge  D easy’s  Art  ■Vhldl  they  were  lmder 

for  status  and  * °f  1860  : substifcuted  contract 

14370  MV  v r'nary  tena»cy. 
tenure  C-pnr'+l  el,9an-~ It  substituted  contract  for 
a d*d  oCersbb,Ure;/nd,the  Act  of  1870  Emitted 
would  be  Top  a ! £•' ° land'  That’s  the  reason  I 
Eul  I would  A "--  1111  leaseholders  since  1870. 
»°1d  he  “y  !»>d-  % suggestion 

!»  allow  allledrf  u grants— 

fining  do™  ih  de”  ,0  lccon“  tenants  in  fee. 
“g  aotra  thm  rents  by  three-fourths. 


e 14371.  Sir  James  Caird. — Explain  what  you  mean  ? 

“ — 1 W'hl.  Fining  down  their  rents  by  three-fourths-  - 

e that  is,  their  future  rents  would  be  one-fourth  of  a fair  : 
t rent.  I would  create  a machiuei-y  for  negotiating  the 

e 1437 2.  The  President. — The  fee-farm  rent  would  be 

y what  ?— Suppose  a tenant  was  paying  £2  an  acre  : I 
i would  reduce  that  by  three-fourths  to  10s.  an  acre. 

He  would  have  the  option  of  purchasing  from  the 
i,  landlord  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  the  money  to  be 
advanced  by  the  State.  I would  make  that  compul- 
l sory  ou  the  landlord.  I would  make  a distinction 
fc  between  resident  and  non-resident  landlords.  I think 
i it  would  be  a misfortune  to  expropriate  all  landlords  : 
therefore  I would  give  an  interest  to  landlords  to  re- 
‘ maui  m country.  1 would  allow  leaseholders  or 
tenants  of  a valuation  over  £20  the  option  of  fining 
- down  their  rents  by  three-fourths  and  turning  them 
into  fee-farm  grants. 

; 14373.  How  would  you  determine  whether  a land- 

i lord  was  resident  or  not?— What  I mean  by  a resi- 
dent landlord  is  a landlord  who  has  a residence  in  the 
country. 

14374.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  keeps  up  a residence  ?— 
Who  keeps  up  a residence  in  the  country. 

14375.  Sir  James  Caird. — Whex-e  would  the  tenant 
get  this  money  to  pay  for  the  three-fourths  ?— From 
the  Treasury,  or  under  a scheme  which  I shall  put 
before  you. 

1437 6.  Public  money  to  be  advanced  for  the  purpose  ? 

— Advanced  for  the  purpose. 

14377.  What  would  be  the  advantage  to  the  tenant 
of  doing  that  ? — He  would  get  the  money  at  four  per 
cent.  You  must  make  it  compulsory.  Landlords  as 
a rule,  where  they  have  solvent  good  tenants  or  lease- 
holders won’t  give  them  the  option  to  purchase. 

14378.  The  President. — Why  should  you  keep  one- 
fourth  of  the  rent  ? — To  give  the  landlord  some  object 
in  staying  in  the  country  himself.  There  would  be 
that  much  less  advanced  by  the  State.  I would  give 
it  to  all  tenants  having  a valuation  of  over  £20,  that 
is,  merely  the  option. 

14379.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  an  idea-  of  Mr.  Barry’s 
which  is  very  much  to  the  purpose? — I put  it  forward 
so  far  back  as  1869.  I do  not  confine  it  to  lease- 
holders. I include  not  only  leaseholders  but  all  ten- 
ants having  a valuation  of  over  £20.  Of  course  where 
the  landlord  is  willing  to  sell  it  would  be  different. 
This  is  where  the  landlord  is  not  •walling  to  sell,  but 
wishes  to  stay  in  the  country. 

14380.  You  would  leave  the  mutual  agreement  sale 
where  it  is  ? — Quite  so. 

14381.  The  compulsory  power  you  would  limit  as 
you  say? — Yes,  where  the  landlord  does  not  wish  to 
sell  and  leave  the  country,  I would  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  remaining. 

1 4382.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  proposition  of  fining 
down  is  not  known  to  us. 

Witness. — It  is  a proposition  I made  so  far  back 
as  1869,  and  again  before  the  Bessborough  Commis- 
sion. 

14383.  The  President. — I believe  it  has  been  made  by 
other  people  too?— It  has  since  1870,  and  to  a certain 
extent  is  recognized  by  the  Act  of  1881. 

Witness— I put  it  side  by  side  with  the  purchase.  I 
give  the  option.  If  the  landlord  wishes  to  sell  out- 
right let  him  do  so  with  or  without  the  consent  of  the 
tenant. 

14384.  The  President. — But  you  would  not  have  a 
compulsory  sale  for  all  ? — I would  have  a compulsory 
sale  for  non-resident  landlords. 

1 4385.  Leaving  a fourth  of  the  purchase  money  un- 
paid?— No;  altogether. 

14386.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  include  corpora- 
tions ? — Yes,  I would  make  it  compulsory  on  corpora- 
tions and  non-resident  landlords  to  sell  to  their  tenants. 

But  in  the  case  of  resident  landlords  taking  an  interest 
in  the  country  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  force  them 
against  their  will  out  of  the  country. 

143S7.  The  President. — And  you  thiuk  those  fee- 
farm  rents  that  they  would  be  receiving,  of  one-fourth, 
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would  be  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  remain  ?— It 
would.  It  would  give  them  a proprietorial  feeling. 

I think  a great  many  of  the  larger  tenants  would  be 
glad  to  accept  the  offer  to  turn  their  tenures  into  fee- 

fal14S88.  ‘Wouldn’t  the  landlord  rather  be  free  of  the 
whole  trouble  of  agency  and  collecting  the  rents?— 

He  might.  I would  give  him  the  option. 

14389.  This  is  only  to  apply  to  tenants  over  I — 

Over  £20. 

Mr.  Neligan.- — That  is  an  arbitrary  figure. 

14390  The  President. — The  small  tenants  would 
still  remain ?— Yes.  In  my  opinion  the  land  legisla- 
tion has  commenced  at  the  wrong  end.  It  ought  to 
have  commenced  with  simplifying  the  transfer  of  pro- 
perty and  working  down,  just  as  m the  Channel 
Islands,  Belgium,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 
the  transfer  of  property  is  simple  and  cheap.  In  the 
Channel  Islands  now  one-fourth  of  the  cash  passes  to 
the  landlord  and  the  rest  is  paid  off  by  debentures. 

14391  To  the  landlord?— No,  they  are  transferable 
debentures.  I want  to  put  before  you  my  ideas  on 
this  subject.  When  there  is  to  be  a compulsory  pur- 
chase of  a non-resident  estate,  or  a fining  down  of  the 
rent,  and  optional  purchase  of  a residential  estate,  I 
would  suggest  the  creation  of  land  debentures.  Ihese 
should  be  transferable,  like  bank  notes.  I would  create 
these  land  debentures  to  the  extent  of  one-lialf  at  least 
of  the  purchase-money.  The  other  half  I would  have 
contributed  by  the  State-advanced  by  the  Treasuiy. 

14392.  In  a lump  sum  ?— Contributed  by  the  State, 
the  tenants  paying  four  per  cent.,  and  the  amount  to 
be  paid  off  in  forty-nine  years,  just  as  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  The  tenant  purchaser  should  pay 
four  per  cent,  on  both  the  debentures,  and  the  sum 
advanced  by  the  Skate. 

14393  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  plan  in  actual  oper- 
ation in  the  Channel  Islands  ?— It  is  not  exactly.  It 
is  to  a certain  extent.  The  land  debentures  are  in 

^lT^T’  Sir  James  Gaird.— Would  four  per  cent, 
•debentures  redeem  themselves  in  the  same  way  that 
the  State  money  is  to  be  redeemed  ?— I have  not  quite 
finished.  At  least  one  half  of  the  properties  in  Ire- 
land are  mortgaged.  I would  give  to  the  mortgagees 
these  debentures,  bearing  interest  at  three  or  three 
and  a half  per  cent.  It  would  reduce  their  income ; 
but  their  income  comes  from  the  land  and  should  be 
reduced  proportionally.  Instead  of  paying  them  off  m 
cash  or  in  consols,  I would  simply  give  them  these 
transferable  debentures,  bearing  interest  at  three  or 
three  and  a half  per  cent. 

14395.  That  would  not  redeem  the  debentures ! — 

I propose  that  the  tenants  should  pay  four  per  cent., 
and  that  would  redeem  them.  The  State  would  pay 
the  debenture  holder  three  per  cent.  The  tenants 
would  pay  the  State  four  per  cent.  That  one  per 
.cent,  would  redeem  the  debentures  in  forty-nine  years. 

14396.  How  would  the  mortgagee  be  redeemed  ( — 
He  would  be  redeemed  by  the  State  gradually  during 
forty-nine  years.  An  estate  of  the  annual  value  of 
£2  000  is  mortgaged  for  £20,000.  It  pays  four  and 
a "half  or  say  five  per  cent.,  which  comes  to  £1,000 
a year.  I would  create  debentures  on  the  £20,000 
at  three  per  cent.  That  would  give  £600  a year 
guaranteed  by  the  Government.  The  tenant  would 
purchase  the  £2,000  a year  for  twenty  years  purchase, 
which  would  be  £40,000.  The  instalments  would  be 
£1  600  a year  instead  of  £2,000  a year,  as  at  present. 
So’ that  the  State  would  have  £1,000  a year  clear, 
pnvin,r  £600  a year  to  the  debenture  holders.  That 
£1  000  a year  would  be  redeeming  the  debentures,  and 
the  amount  advanced  by  the  Treasury  at  four  per  cent. 
One-fifth  would  be  paid  off  in  seventeen  and  a half 

- 3.4397  Mr.  Neligan. — When  the  debentures  would 
be  redeemed,  what  would  become  of  the  mortgagee  ; 
vis  security  would.be  gone  ?— Oh,  no  j the  mortgagee 
can  transfer  his  debentures,  he  would  have  been  paid  off. 
Be  Hi  the  debentures  and  the  money  advanced  by  the 
Treasury  would  be  paid  off.  The  land  will  be  free  in 


forty-nine  years,  and  the  mortgagee  gets  his  principal 
sum  all  the  same  either  from  the  Government  or  in 


the  open  market. 

14398.  Sir  James  Gaird. — When  does  he  get  his 
principal  sum  ?— On  the  spot.  He  gets  it  in  deben- 

tU  14399.  These  are  constantly  bearing  interest?— -At 
three  per  cent.,  instead  of  a mortgage  at  five  per  cent 
14400.  In  short,  the  debentures  would  be  three 
per  cent,  stock  ?— Quite  so,  but  transferable  in  this 
country ; and  they  would  tap  all  the  money  that  is 
lying  idle  in  the  Irish  banks.  We  are  supposed  to 
have  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  millions  idle  in  the 
banks,  at  one  per  cent.  These  debentures  would 
bear  interest  at  three  per  cent.  I think  there  is 
abundance  of  money  in  the  country  to  buy  up  these 
debentures  which,  remember,  are  redeemable. 

14401.  Mr.  Neligan. — Perhaps  I am  not  as  clear  as 
I ought  to  be.  The  tenant  would  pay  four  per  cent, 
for  forty-nine  years? — Yes,  on  the  total  of  the  deben- 
tures  and  money  advanced. 

14402.  At  the  end  of  the  forty-ninth  year  he  would 
have  his  farm  discharged  from  the  debentures  ?— Yes. 

14403.  After  he  has  got  discharged  from  the  deben- 
tures, in  the  fiftieth  year,  where  would  the  interest 
on  the  debentures  in  the  hands  of  the  mortgagees 
come  from  ; should  it  then  become  a State  debtt- 
It  would  have  been  paid  off. 

14404.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  become  from  the 
first  a public  debt— the  three  per  cent,  would  be  a 
public  debt?— It  would  be  a 'State  guarantee,  but  the 
money  would  come  from  the  land. 

14405.  Mr.  Neligan.— Sir  J ames  Caird  is  right ; the 
mortgagee,  when  his  dividend  would  come  due,  would 
' go  to°the  Bank  of  Ireland  to  be  paid  from  the  Govern- 
ment ? —Certainly. 

14406.  And  the  Government  would  have  been  pre- 
viously indemnified  by  the  four  per  cent.  1 — Yes. 

14407.  At  the  end  of  the  forty-ninth  year  the 
Government  would  have  got  back  all  their  principal, but 
they  would  have  a perpetual  stock  ?— They  would  not 
14408.  Sir  James  Gaird.— Amounting  to  one  half 
of  the  original  debt?— They  would  have  the  power  of 
paying  off  the  debentures.  . . , 

14409.  Mr.  Neligan.— They  should  pay  it  m caslil 

Pay  it  in  cash.  There  should  be  a power  given  to 

liquidate  the  debentures  after  ten  years. 

14410.  Mr.  Neligan.— As  I still  understand  it  would 
be  an  increasing  of  the  public  debt  ? — No,  decide!  y no . 

14411.  Sir  James  Caird  (to  witness).— You  put  » 
in  this  way — the  mortgage  debt  iu  Ireland  is  a ou 
half  the  value  of  the  property  ?— Yes. 

14412.  You  propose,  by  the  four  per  cent,  tobspaia 
by  the  tenant,  that  half  of  that  should  be  paid  oil 
The  whole  debt.  ,pner 

14413.  But  the  other  half  is  to  be  paid  m three  per 
cent..,  which  not  to  b.  paid  off;  thereto  . 
end  of  forty-nine  years  only  one-lialf  the  Pn®0  . , J{ 
land  is  really  paid  to  the  public  ? — Well,  I think  it 
will  all  be  paid.  . , t,„if 

14414.  You  have  increased  the  public  debt  J 
the  value  of  the  land  in  Ireland?-!  dont  think  so^ 
14415.  A permanent  debt  of  three  percent,  remains 
—No,  because  I give  them  a sinking  fund- 

1 44 1 6.  There  is  no  sinking  fund  out  of  the  tl  eej« 
cents.  ? — Yes,  but  they  getit  in  another  jay.  ^ ^ 
created  a redeemable  stock,  but  they  aet  ^ 

from  the  land  all  the  same — the  public  ge  j 
per  cent.  In  forty-nine  yearn  they 


* In  forty-nine  years  tney  ^“blie> 

pose  the  one  per  cent,  to  meet  that.  1 ^ 

paid  all  the  time  though  they  never  advanced  any^ 


i never  aavanecu  .>■ ; 

'Till 7.  Mr.  Neligan.-!  nnf 


se  money"  to  be  covered  by  debentoesgj,^ 
there  has  never  been  an  advance  of  cas 1 casbk- 
14418.  The  Government  never  have  given 
No  ; not  to  the  mortgagees.  . ,,  v have 

14419.  At  the  end  of  forty-nine  g J 
received  cash? — Yes,  both  interest  an  1 t]ienlfor 
>4420.  To  an  amount  which  mdeniuiC  ■ T. 


eceived  cash  f— xes,  notn  * 

1-4420.  To  an  amount  winch  1,lden^cueu„  r. 
the  future? — Quite-so.  There  is  n°,  ‘ e j from  tb6 

ment  at  all.  There  is  no  money  advanced  ! 
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public  treasury  to  the  mortgagees.  It  is  their  money 
that  is  in  the  land  at  present  which  is  utilised.  If 
you  pay  off  the  landlord  and  give  him  all  consols  he 
lias  to  pay  the  money  direct  to  the  mortgagees  and  the 
State  has  to  advance  it. 

Sir  James  Gaird. — We  will  require  to  see  it  all  in 
print.  It  is  difficult  to  understand. 

14421.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  reduced  it  to 
writing  1 

Witness. — I shall  do  so.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  compulsory 
scheme  would  have  cost  .£150, 000,000  to  buy  out  the 
Irish  landlords.  My  scheme  would  not  cost  half  that 
at  the  first  going  off.  Half  is  in  the  lands  already  on 
mortgages,  you  would  only  have  to  pay  the  balance. 
Let  the  mortgagees  get  the  money  from  the  land  as  they 
are  doing  at  present,  but  in  debentures  instead  of  cash. 
Iwould  reducetheir  interest.  Thelandlordsarereduced. 

I would  reduce  the  incumbrances  to  three  per  cent, 
with  Government  security. 

14422.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  cannot  do  it  without 
somebody  suffering.  The  mortgagees  must  like  every- 
one else. 

Witness. — Some  of.  them  are  getting  nothing  at  pre- 
sent. They  would  gain  a security  and  get  three  per 
cent.  Instead  of  paying  them  in  cash  you  would  pay 
them  in  debentures  and  give  them  good  security. 

14423.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  are  few  six  per  cent, 
mortgagees  now. 

Witness. — There  are  no  six  per  cent,  mortgagees,  I 
should  think,  these  times. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Kindly  put  your  scheme  in  writ- 
ing for  us. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  extremely  ingenious. 

Witness. — It  meets  some  difficulties.  I have  been 
studying  it  for  some  years.  I will  give  you  a case  in 
point.  I know  a small  property  and  am  about  to  give 
you  facts  relating  to  it  which  I know  of  my  own  know- 
ledge. About  the  year  1838  or  1839  a gentleman 
who  had  been  left  £12,000  purchased  a townland 
in  a wheat-growing  district.  The  net  rental  of  it  was 
£600  a year.  The  purchaser  had  £8,000  of  the  pur- 
chase money  in  cash,  and  £4,000  of  it  in  mortgages. 

At  that  time  wheat  was  50s.  a quarter.  The  potato 
famine  came  and  after  it  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  the  property  that  he  had  his  mortgage 
money  on  was  compulsorily  sold,  and  he  did  not 
get  sixpence  of  his  £4,000.  He,  therefore,  had  to  charge 
the  amount  on  the  property  that  he  bought.-  That  came 
to  £200  a year  out  of  the  £G00,  which  left  him  £400  a 
year.  He  lost  £200  a year  by  liis  mortgages.  He  had 
married  and  put  a jointure  of  £200  a year  on  the  pro- 
perty for  his  wife.  He  died.  The  Act  of  1881  came.  His 
son  came  into  possession  of  the  property.  The  Land 
wmmission  Court  cut  down  his  rental  by  £200  a year, 
therefore  the  owner  of  the  property  hadn’t  a penny 
, o{3  because  first  he  had  lost  £200  a year  by  the 
Incumbered  Estates  Court ; next  the  Land  Act  took 
to  n • j a year  more  1 and  then  -£200  more  went 

e . ow  aud  the  younger  children.  The  nominal 
oX  'S  “le!'ely  a receiver  for  others,  and  would  be 
J °fla'  to  be  relieved.  There  are  many  small 
u/ofkm,thlS  throughout  the  country. 

Art*!,  So  that  he  gets  nothing!— 

sees  in  f,n°thmS  out°f  the  property.  The  mortga- 
ge Mrso'CaSeare  &?tting  five  per  cent.  Why  should 


idle  in  the  Irish  banks,  and  the  whole  country  would 
be  benefited,  for  they  would  get  three  per  cent,  for 
what  they  are  now  getting  only  one  per  cent.  for. 

14427.  That  is,  that  if  a mortgagee  preferred  gold  to 
his  debenture  he  would  go  into  a bank  and  get  it,  and 
the  money  at  present  hoarded  and  idle  in  the  country 
you  think  you  would  let  loose  ? — Certainly ; that  is 
one  of  the  objects  of  my  proposal.  But  I must  say 
that  my  proposal  does  not  refer  to  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 

14428.  The  President. — It  does  not  refer  to  small 
tenants  anywhere  1 — It  does  not,  to  small  tenants. 
But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  debenture  system 
should  not  refer  to  all  classes  of  property  in  the  hands 
of  mortgagees. 

14429.  Where  there  is  a voluntary  purchase  ! — Yes. 
What  I mean  is  that  my  plan  of  fining  down  the  rents 
and  compulsory  purchase  and  all  that  does  not  refer 
to  congested  districts. 

14430.  You  wanted  to  say  something  about  rundale. 
— I have  a map  here  which  gives  you  an  idea  of  a 
rundale  estate  I was  on  myself.  There  are  nine  ten- 
ants on  the  portion  coloured ; they  have  holdings  of  from 
nine  to  six  and  four  acres  each.  I think  there  was 
not  sufficient  pliability  about  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
in  connexion  with  the  congested  districts.  The  ten- 
ants in  those  districts  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
independent  agricultural  farmers  such  as  we  have  in 
the  South  and  in  Leinster. 

_ 14431.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  land  in  a congested 
district  mortgaged  as  a rule  ! — It  is,  as  a rule.  It 
would  be  an  exception  to  find  property  not  mortgaged 
in  a congested  district. 

14432.  Did  people  lend  money  on  such  securities  ! 

At  one  time,  but  not  at  present. 

14433.  Now  they  have  got  into  it  and  cannot  get  out 
of  it  !— And  cannot  get  out  of  it.  My  experience  is 
that  with  regard  to  congested  districts,  talking  in  a 
general  seuse,  nearly  all  the  owners  are  in  the  courts. 
A good  deal  are  in  the  Bankrupt  Courts  and  in  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  with  receivers  over  them.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  I got  information  about 
these  properties  on  that  account.  The  mortgagees 
have  appointed  receivers  on  most  of  those  properties. 

14434.  Then  very  few  of  these  mortgaged  districts 
are  in  the  hands  of  the  nominal  owners!— There  are  the 
large  estates  like  Lord  Dillon’s.  He  has  84,000  acres 
in  the  county  of  Mayo.  The  rental  is  £24,000  a year, 
and  he  has  4,000  tenants.  Of  these  3,000  are  labour- 
ers who  emigrate  to  England  eveiy  year  to  make  their 
rent.  There  is  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s  estate  in  the  same 
county.  It  is  80,000  acres  in  extent,  with  a rental  of 
£22,000  a year.  Ho  has'  3,000  tenants,  most  of  whom 
migrate  yearly  to  England  to  raise  money  to  pay  their 
rent.  As  a rule  they  bring  back  about  £12  each. 
They  merely  make  use  ol  their  holdings  as  a home  in 
which  to  rear  up  their  families. 

14435.  Then  the  mortgages  are  not  very  often 
cleared  off  from  these  congested  estates! — I "should 
say  on  the  smaller  estates  they  are  seldom  or  never 
cleared  off.  These  estates  change  hands  very  fre- 
quently. In  Connaught,  for  instance,  there  is  the 
Martin  estate,  most  of  Connemara,  which  was  sold  by 
the  Law  Life  Insurance  Company,  who  had  a mortgage 
for  £140,000  on  it. 


,”ff"  .‘H1,the,losa!,  ykere  14436'  DiJ  tlioir  £140,000)— They  fore- 

ment.  In  *>,„  „ “f  kmd>  and  ad  by  Act  of  Parlia-  closed  and  sold  for  £230,000  about  twenty-five  years 
the  rents  1 mention  the  owner  never  raised  ago  to  a Mr.  Berridge.  The  rental  was  £11,000  a year. 

Numbered  TW«Tt<  ^ 110  mc,r,eaSe  of  rents.  The  Mr.  Berridge  sold  the  Mayo  estate  for  £70,000,  retain- 
the  pronertv  i ° , were  alde  to  force  a sale  of  ing  the  Galway  estate,  the  rental  of  which  is  £8,000  a 
” Ia“ for  tea  


was  never 


repaid. 


year.  Of  that  £1,000  a year  comes  from  a salmon 
fishery  and  another  £1,000  a year  from  an  oyster 


that  if  the  landlord  knowl^,ge'  Therefore,  I say  fishery.  He  has  1,500  tenants.  That  is  a congested 
suffer,  m a certain  ~ A*  Suller  and  the  tenants  to  district,  and  the  most  neglected  district  in  Ireland.  It 

14425.  Mr  1°  mortSaSees  ougbt  also.  is  in  a state  of  nature— 1G0, 000  acres— a disgrace  to 

who  would  rret  ,rN°  n,ortSaSee  could  complain  the  empire. 

, 14*26.  YourCdTiSh  At  thl'f  per  Cent-  14437‘  We  bad  some  information  the  other  day  in 

bad !— prom  res , wo"ld  l,ass  fl'om  hand  to  reference  to  Spiddal  t— This  map  refers  to  an  estate  at 

tutesof£5o  Sdto,kaild-  There  would  be  debem-  Spiddal. 

t’agee  would  be  Tk}nt  + *+  ’ aU<!  311114  themort-  14438.  It  was  prepared  by  a gentleman  whom  we 
““7  time.  Then  v™,  ° °i , , ese  bito  money  at  saw  there  1 — I fixed  the  rents  of  a good  deal  of  that 

11611  you  would  tap  the  £30,000,000  lying  property. 


Nov.  S,  1886. 
Mr.  James  G. 
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14439.  It  was  stated  in  reference  to  small  tenants 
on  a district  about  nine  miles  beyond  Spiddal,  that 
they  really  could  not  make  a living  from  the  land  it 
was  so  much  exhausted  by  continuous  followings  of 
potatoes  and  oats  ? — And  no  manure,  except  seaweed 
and  sand. 

14440.  And  as  there  was  plenty  of  good  land  on  Mr. 
Berridge’s  estate,  and  Mr.  Martin’s  estate,  as  we 
understood,  it  was  proposed  that  they  could  be  mi- 
grated with  very  great  advantage  to  themselves  to 
those  estates.  Does  your  knowledge  of  any  part  of 
the  Martin  estate  lead  you  to  think  that  that  was 
correct  advice  ? — Talking  in  an  agricultural  sense 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  land  at  all  in  that  district. 

It  is  all  bog  and  moor,  with  immense  granite  boulders, 
and  the  tenants  can  only  get  spots  between  the 
boulders  here  and  there  to  grow  crops  on.  That  is, 
where  they  hold  now. 

14441 . But  with  regard  to  the  land  possessed  by  the 
majority  of  them,  is  your  knowledge  of  the  country 
sufficient  to  enable  you  to  say,  whether  that  advice  is 
sound  or  not.  Would  there  be  any  land  that  they 
could  get  further  back,  not  now  improved,  but  which 
is  capable  of  being  made  good  enough  to  make  these 
people  comfortable  1— There  is  an  immensity  of  land 
on  that  estate  which  is  improvable  by  spade  labour. 
There  are  mountain  reaches,  of  course,  which  are  fit 
only  for  sheep  and  mountain  cattle ; but  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  moor  land  capable  of  improvement. 

14442.  The  land,  you  think,  is  naturally  good 
enough  1— The  land  is  not  good.  It  is  all  moor  ; but 
by  cutting  the  turf  off  it  you  could  make  land  of  it. 

14443.  It  would  be  a costly  process  1 — -It  is  ; but  it 
is  done.  It  is  the  way  all  the  properties  in  Conne- 
mara have  been  made. 

14444.  Would  you  think  it  a good  investment  for 
the  labour  of  these  poor  people  to  put  them  on  other 
land  which,  in  the  course  of  time,  they  could  bring 
into  a profitable  state  ? — I think  they  might  exist,  but 
they  would  not  make  money  there. 

14445.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  to  assist  the 
majority  of  them  ? — I am  in  favour  of  both  plans. 
At  present  this  estate  (referred  to  by  map)  is  all  in 
rundale.  I would  give  a disci-etion  to  the  Land  Com- 
missioners to  square  the  holdings,  instead  of  stereo- 
typing that  system,  which  we  have  been  doing. 

1 4446.  The  President. — They  can  do  that  now — can 
they  not  ? — They  have  no  power  whatever  to  square. 

14447.  I think  they  have  power  to  do  so  under  an 
Act  of  1885  ? — That  is  in  case  of  sale,  but  not  of 
fixing  fair  rents.  I had  to  fix  rents.  If  you  allow 
me  1 will  explain  this  map.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
the  land  was  all  wild  moor.  Then  the  landlord  re- 
moved twenty  families  off  the  land  that  they  had 
reclaimed  on  another  part  of  the  estate  on  to  this 
moor.  He  fixed  the  rent  at  £40  for  twenty  migrated 
families — that  is,  £2  for  each  holding.  Then  they 
drew  lots  for  the  holdings  themselves;  and  that  is  the 
result.  Two  old  men  described  the  whole  process  to 
us.  They  put  flowering  plants  of  different  colours 
under  the  bog  stones  to  mark  the  plots,  and  drew 
coloured  lots ; and  according  as  each  man  drew  a 
certain  colour  he  got  a certain  plot,  as  marked  off. 
This  was  done  thirty-five  years  ago. 

14448.  Sir  James  Gaird. — One  man  getting  several 
plots  ? — Each  of  the  twenty  getting  several  in  place  of 
the  reclaimed  land  from  which  they  were  removed, 
and  which  the  landlord  retained  himself. 

14449.  And  at  inconvenient  distances  from  each 
other? — Some  of  them  a mile.  They  are  living  in 
hamlets.  They  don’t  live  on  these  plots  of  land. 

14450.  "Would  there  be  any  object  in  having  their 
lands  more  equally  and  conveniently  divided? — You 
could  not  well  divide  the  land  there,  but  you  could 
migrate  some  of  the  people.  Suppose  you  took  away 
one  half  of  them  and  increased  the  holdings  of  others, 
and  gave  them  a more  extended  run  of  commonage. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  commonage  attached  to  this 
estate.  It  has  been  fenced  in  in  gardens  not  as  large 
as  this  room;  according  as  they  reclaimed  it  the  rent 
increased  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  reclamation.. 


14451.  Your  knowledge  seems  to  go  to  this— that 
you  think  one  half  of  the  tenants  might  be  migrated 
from  certain  localities  -with  advantage,  leaving  to  the 
other  half  the  whole  of  the  land? — Certainly. 

14452.  And  that  the  half  that  went  away  could  go 
to  places  where  they  would  be  better  circumstanced 
than  they  are  now  ? —Quite  so,  or  helped  to  go  to 
America  with  their  families. 

14453.  By  assisted  emigration  ? — In  families  but  not 
individuals.  I have  found  that  it  is  the  able  men  and 
the  young  women  who  leave  the  country,  leaving  the 
old  people  at  homo.  All  this  country  must  be  worked 
by  the  spade. 

14454.  That  is  amongst  the  rocks? — Yes. 

14455.  Would  it  be  spade  labour  in  the  back  land 
that  we  are  speaking  of? — All  spade  work.  All 
through  Connemara  it  is  the  same  sort  of  land. 

14456.  I remember  that  in  the  Martin  country  from 
Ballinaliinch  we  did  not  come  on  any  stony  land?— 
That  is  all  wild  bog  and  moor,  with  the  mountains 
in  the  background — the  Twelve  Pins  and  another  range. 

14457.  So  that  the  land  they  would  be  migrated  to 
is  not  bog  land  ? — It  is  wild  moor  land  never  touched 
by  the  hand  of  man.  It  is  capable  of  being  improved 
— a portion  of  it  at  least.  Lord  Lucan  has  a large 
estate  in  Mayo,  16,000  acres  in  his  own  possession, 
very  improvable  land. 

14458.  Lord  Lucan’s  is  good  agricultural  land  ?- 
Some  of  it  is  good,  but  a great  deal  of  it  which  the 
people  were  removed  from  forty  years  ago  is  going 
back  into  a state  of  nature.  Between  Westport  and 
Newport  there  is  some  land  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Sligo  going  back  into  heather. 

14459.  You  don’t  mean  on  high  mountains?- -They 
are  not  high  mountains  on  the  road  from  Westport  to 
Newport,  but  there  is  a good  deal  of  peat  land. 

14460.  You  don’t  propose  that  these  mountains 
should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  poor 
people  to  from  the  congested  districts?— No;  not 
the  wild  mountains,  but  along  the  brows  and  the  foot 
of  the  mountains  there  is  land  that  had  been  reclaimed 
in  former  years,  and  that  is  going  back  into  a state  of 
nature  again — into  heather  and  Irish  furze.  These 
could  maintain  a certain  number  of  people,  but  what 
is  required  most  to  assist  the  people  in  these  congested 
districts  along  the  coast  is  some  assistance  for  develop- 
ing the  fisheries. 

14461.  The  President.— Before  we  leave  the  subject 
of  waste  land  let  me  ask  you  would  it  be  necessary  to 
have  powers  of  compulsory  purchase  in  order  to  cany 
out  that  plan  of  migrating  ? — If  the  Government 
took  the  whole  of  the  Berridge  estate  as  an  expenment 
it  would  pay.  I would  make  it  compulsory.  He  has 
done  nothing  for  the  land.  It  is  in  a state  of  nature 
as  it  was  500  years  ago.  I would  buy  an  estate  like 
that  where  the  landlord  has  done  nothing.  I would 
make  a compulsory  sale  of  it  to  the  Land  Commission. 

14462.  Sir  James  Caird.— How  many  acres  would 
you  get  of  that  estate  that  would  be  really  useful  and  a- 
vautageous  to  the  people  in  the  congested  districts  — 
I dare  say  you  would  get  one-fifth  of  it. 

14463.  That  would  be  how  much  ?-— The  Bemdjjjj 
estate  is  160,000  acres,  which  would  give  about  <W,uw 
acres.  Say  one-tenth  of  the  estate,  so  as  not  c 

14464.  Fifteen  thousand  acres  ? — Yes  : then  70U 


have  the  mountain  commonage.  _ , 

14465.  That  would  take  a good  many  men?— k®' 
it  is  the  only  cure  for  that  district. 

14466.  Except  emigration? — Except  emigrai®' 
and  you  won’t  get  the  whole  of  the  people  to  emi0 

14467.  You  don’twantmore  than  half  of  them 

emigrate  ? — The  people  will  be  increasing.  ^ ^ 
crease  in  a certain  number  of  years  again, 
have  the  same  thing  over  again.  . . ■ 

14468.  Nothing  but  emigration  will  cure  tu 
Nothing  but  assisted  emigration.  But  there  • 
wants.  In  Connemara  and  all  the  congests  ^ 
if  the  potato  fails  and  they  have  not  enoug  ^ 
they  are  starving;  and  that  happens  eveiy 
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14469.  It  may  happen  in  any  year  ?-I  find  one  great  14474.  Sir  James  Caird.-  Have  they  no  means  of  .You.  s.  me. 

want  in  that  district  where  the  people  are  very  watering  the  land  ?— ' There  are  dropping  wells  but  no  

ignorant  and  poor,  and  that  is  the  want  of  seed  for  streams  in  the  islands.  There  are  these  dropping  wells  “r-  Jaraes  (J- 

their  farms.  I think  that  it  would  be  for  the  ad  van-  from  the  rocks ; I have  seen  the  people  form  in  line  and 

tage  of  the  State  and  for  the  good  of  the  people  of  the  take  the  water  in  turn.  They  rear  a very  -mod  class  of 

country  to  make  depots  for  giving  good  seed  to  those  stock.  The  climate  is  so  mild  that  they  can  feed  them  out 

small  farmers  : along  the  coast  you  have  coastguard  in  the  winter,  and  they  rear  a very  excellent  quality  of 

stations  at  distances  of  every  five  or  ten  miles,  and  also  calves  and  cattle.  But  they  are  always  liable  to 

police  barracks  through  the  district.  These  might  be  periodical  famines  when  the  potato  crop  fails  ; and 

made  depots.  I would  give  potato  seed  and  grass  seed  they  have  very  few  harboura.  They  have  a harbour 

to  the  tenants  to  purchase  say  at  cost  price.  The  on  the  large  island  ; but  they  have  practically  no  liar- 

experiment  would  be  worth  trying,  because  they  are  hours  on  the  other  two. 


so  backward ; they  have  no  means  of  getting  seed.  14475  tu-  . ,ir„  , , , 

riSXh.rwsl tHaA rt, «y* good «*• 


“»*  They  live  ly  fishing-fey  live,  refer 

ZZ fe  by  Ss&TSe  »“  a“le  **"  Pf  7 f** 

tosup]X)rt  them  independent  of  these  means.  Another  clothes  and  fluimeh,-  b^t  fey  “ very  Mefafe 
matter  m connexion  with  that  is,  that  in  the  National  V „ „ ■ , . y .T1®  !n  tne 

id  '•o  m at  r v .11  , , they  had  not  a single  lobster  pot  on  the  island  until 

education  1-TeohSedufeVr”!  ld”teueh  them  fe  m ^7?  ”»4 *>“* 

b.w  to  make  nett.  Adi  along  that  cosst,  round  by  '“tod  g,  0?'™id  7 ke,P  1 ™ 

Haro  and  Sligo,  they  have  no  idea  how  to  make  nets  S ifoof^vear  frnmTi  “TeeTt  ."7  i® ’ T!* 
14471.  They  could  not  make  them  so  as  to  eompet.  fef„  ’ Th^  ™?v  from.fceIP  1 bu,‘  hem  failed 

with  the  Scotch  nets  7 — At  all  events,  if  fey  gotfe  of  reratv  is  the  , 1 7 T,  —"o  St“t0 

materials  at  cost  price  it  would  he  an  advantage.  a lvr  ™ *1’ ie™loPme“t  ot  fisl“»S  industry. 

Then  there  are  the  Islands  of  Arran.  144/  o.  ihe  I resident. — They  have  no  harbours  ex- 

14472.  That  is  a district  we  have  heard  nothin"  f!pt.  j bl°  ls}a°d  The7  Have  harbours  on  the 

about? — There  are  three  islands  about  thirty  miles  • j ji  ■ 1 a, sma  harbour  for  boats  was  made  on  the 


schools  they  might  be  taught  how  to  make  nets  and 
helped  in  that  way. 

14470.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  extend  technical 


about  ?— There  are  three  islands  about  thirty  miles  mg  island— a smal 
from  Galway.  The  largest,  called  Innishmore,  is  middle  lsland  lasfc 
nine  miles  long  by  half  a mile  across,  and  contains  14477.  Mr.  iVei 


14477.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  some  months  i 


7,500  statute  acres.  Innishmayne,  the  middle  island,  harbour  bad  ? — I have  been  there  in  a storm  myself, 

is  three  miles  long  by  one  and  a half  miles  across,  and  wben  *he  boats  have  had  to  run  from  the  harbour, 

contains  2,250  statute  acres.  Innishere,  the  south  Sometimes  they  are  for  days  without  communication 

island,  is  two  and  a half  miles  long  by  one  and  a half  witb  “ Ireland,”  as  they  call  the  mainland.  I have 

across,  and  contains  1,400  acres.  The  total  acreage  of  been  myself  living  on  the  island  for  three  weeks.  In 

the  three  islands  is  1 1,000.  The  population  is  3,100,  an  ardueological  point  of  view  it  is  a most  interestin'* 

and  the  rental  is  £2,100.  The  people  are  very  primitive.  l)lace'  ful1  of  ol(1  ruins  dating  so  far  back  as  the  6 th 

The  rental  was  reduced  about  foi-ty  per  cent.  The  land  century — cells  and  oratories, 
is  bare  limestone  rock.  It  slopes  from  the  south-west  to  14478.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  supposed  to  have 
the  north-east,  and  the  people  live  in  hamlets  along  been  a place  of  early  Christianity  ? — Oh,  yes ; in  the 


the  north-east  coast,  which  is  the  sheltered  side.  The  old  early  days  of  Christianity  it  was  full  of  religious 

Irish  agrarian  system  is  still  in  existence  there.  The  orders.  St.  Endius  was  the  patron  of  the  island, 

and  is  divided  into  townlands,  cannogaries,  carrows.  There  are  also  the  most  magnificent  ruins.  belon<*in" 
and  cartrons.  A en.n.nnnn-M,  i=  r,™...; ' e T ° =» 


and  cartrons.  A cannogary  is  one-sixteenth  of  a car-  to  the  barbaric  times,  of  stone  forts  that  I suppose 
ow,  which  is  one-fourth  of  a cartron.  There  were  no  exist  in  Europe. 

tlM  14479.  The  President. — Danish  7 — No ; pre-Danish 

7 Tl‘  P ^ ”0“img  ?b™  the  Engl“b  T1“J’  »•» » protection  against  the  Danes  P ly“ 
tmsLxt  e tt  was  a cannogary  fen,  ‘'Danish”  forts,  but  they  were  a protection 

The  Ml  v var  r p7  f H1  * holding.  against  fe  Danes  and  Northern  invadera.  P 

feZd Ztf  A lo“b*T  “d  , 1«S0.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  population  of 

the  islands  7 3,100.  The  rental  of  £2,100  was  .-ednood 
subdivided^  Wef™,l  si™  ' “b°ldl’’®i“  ‘™?,b<y?nie  by  40  per  cent.  The  history  of  the  estate  is  this.  It 
siv  an,i  — L . ? f . °“f: of  tbem  sub-divided  into  was  granted  in  the  Cromwellian  period  to  Erasmus 


iX tw  csPHhe 75u  * ‘"Sr  ™'y  Smith.  Sir  Stephen  ami  hi,  7™sm-s“o"iT to 

land  are  pitches  nnt  ™ d£ , °r  t‘llaSe  portions  of  the  Digby,  Bishop  of  Elphin  about  the  year  1740,  who 
■Mto'edmfeof  fe rack^TY ‘b™  this  room  m the  purchased  the  islands  for  £8,200.  At  that  time  there 
tar  to  eighCmd  Z2&  r e . • 7,  ™ *“  "***«-*  intorost  of  a middleman  in  the 

Wffie  ttil  ‘Mfatagf  W"h  to.pro-  islands  O’h'laherty,  the  owner  of  Connemara.  A 

the  crevices  of  the  rocks  and  8Itlbcul ' It  m got  from  further  sum  of  £2,000  was  paid  far  ids  interest;  so 
that  th,  land  varies  it  m'l ! ’“a  “ So  J"  tb“  ***  isl“1[1  «*»  t«H«0O ; and  the  rental  we 

a new  garden  nit  ■!  ■ w“  £2-100-  Tklt "»« '"a  fined  in  the  early 

seasandmivPfl  w-n  " ^®ar.-  , ^1C  K01l 18  composed  of  part  of  tins  century. 

nloulil  fou n dhuh^ crevices  oT t IT U*' Ve7  a Ve2e'  , 14481.  Mr.  Neligan.- Who  are  the  present  land- 
. ‘4473.  Itotten  seaweedT^No  it  f t 1°yd.s?-The  landlord  is  the  Hon.  Kenelin 

I°nned  by  the  rottin-of  veitable  ^ °mf uff  ,DlSb^  a ^P-brothcr  of  Lord  Howtli,  who  succeeded 

““  Peat  in  the  iitwwMr  ^ aunt,  Mxss  D gby  His  name  is  St.  Lawrence, 


18  >»  Peat  in  the  islands  ItTnlTh  i , hm  aunt,  Miss  Digby.  His  name  is  St.  Lawrence, 
a,5  th3  table ; and  this material  Si  no  aT  He  13  ^ i0n  °f  .the  late  Earl  of  Howth-  His  mother 

^ vegetation  betwet  ^ & ^ a ^ of  of  the  islands,  who 


Jeayed  vegetation  between  the  crLZ  ' lf  l?  >Y  ^ a a TH  of  the  owner  of  the  Elands,  who 
racks  are  tables  „f  sZS?  °f  .‘bo  rocks,  was  n maiden  lady  and  died  unmarried.  I hnvo 
S'wal  period,  and  dividSv^  *?  tbo  nothing  to  recommend  about  the  Arran  Islands  except 

vegetation,  SclmW  fe  f a lhe  dovolopment  of  the  fisheries,  the  building  of  hnr- 

(hxiinantly.  Theynfate  tl,.7.  d 5 ,gr°r  Wa‘  “n[1  tbo  “d  depot*-  That  applies  to  all  the 

''“•dry  s oasomfe  ^ c fese  gardens  artifioiaHy.  In  congested  distriett. 

SJf*  ta.  no  14482.  Sir  Aimes  Cn.Vd-60  fe  people  emigrate  1 

14  dies  away  m ‘ “ S“PP01‘ and  touches  fe  rook  —No,  not  much. 

*“«  except  whaE  fc^t  fram‘d"'  T,“7  1,1,70  14433'  ,tbo  population  increase? — They  in- 

at  they  get  from  Connemara.  creaeeconsiderablylfancy.  They  marry  and  intorirry 
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amongst  themselves.  They  are  a very  fine  race  of 
people.  I cannot  say  as  to  the  exact  yearly  increase. 

14484.  Then  the  population  is  increasing  ! — I should 
say  it  is  increasing.  , 

14485.  Without  any  increase  in  the  produce! — JSo 
possible  increase  of  produce,  for  the  islands  won’t  give 
any  cereal  crops. 

14486.  But  they  are  a fine  raco  1 — They  are— very 
fine.  The  men  are  very  fine-looking. 

14487.  Have  they  no  crops  ! — Practically  nothing 
but  potatoes.  They  grow  some  oats  and  rye.  They 
never  eat  animal  food.  They  sell  all  their  cattle. 

14488.  Do  they  live  solely  on  potatoes! — They  live 
solely  on  potatoes  and  fish.  They  have  canoes  made 
of  wicker-work  and  canvas,  which  are  the  only  sort  of 
boats  they  have.  There  is  one  man  on  the  island  who 
has  got  a hooker.  There  are  two  priests,  a doctor,  and 
a parson,  on  the  islands. 

14489.  Are  they  healthy!— Very  healthy— a re- 
markably healthy  fine  people. 

14490.  Mr.  Neligan. — I have  heard  that  there  never 
was  a case  of  cholera  there. 

Witness. — It  is  a most  healthy  island,  with  a beau- 
tiful climate— at  least  a very  mild  climate. 

14491.  The  President. — Except  when  they  have  a 
famine  1— 1 They  die  of  famine  fever  when  they  have 
not  food  sufficient. 

14492.  Sir  James  Caird.—  Mr.  Tuke  has  done  agood 
deal  in  assisting  them  1 — He  has  all  along  the  coast. 
I don’t  think  he  was  on  the  Islands  of  Arran,  but  he 
gave  them  assistance.  He  was  on  Innisbofiin,  Innis- 
turk,  Clare,  and  Achill  Islands.  I can  give  you  some 
information  about  Achill  Island.  It  is  all  bog,  moor, 
and  mountain.  They  have  no  limestone. 

14493.  What  is  the  population  of  Achill  Island! — 
About  6,000. 

14494.  Then  it  is  larger  than  the  principal  of  the 
Arran  Islands! — It  contains  35,001)  acres.  Achill 
Island  is  thirty  miles  north  of  Westport,  and  the 
Arran  Islands  are  in  Galway  Harbour-.  Achill  Island 
is  outside  Clew  Bay,  in  the  Atlantic. 

14495.  What  is  the  character  of  the  land  on  Achill 
Island  1 — All  bog  and  mountain.  I will  give  you  a 
short  history  of  it.  It  is  only  about  a mile  or  so  from 
the  mainland  ; but  it  is  quite  outside  of  Clew  Bay. 
Achill  Sound  divides  it  from  the  mainland.  The 
history  of  the  rental  of  the  island  is  thus.  It  was 
sold  to  Mr  Pike  and  the  trustees  for  the  Irish  Church 
Missions  in  1853,  by  Sir  George  O’Donnell  for  £18,000. 
— ’ ’ s £800  a year.  The  rental  in  1883 


fliinV  the  people  on  the  Arran  Islands  are  the  best 
off  of  the  two. 

14501.  The  President. — They  are  not  a very  healthy 
looking  people  1 — No ; they  are  a differentlclass  of 
people. 

14502.  Are  they  worse  off  than  the  people  on  the 
mainland ! — There  is  a good  deal  of  land  of  the  same 
quality  close  to  Achill  Island. 

14503.  Sir  James  Caird. — Having  regard  to  the 
great  risks  they  run,  one  year  with  another,  from 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  do  you  think  that  the 
money  of  the  State  could  with  any  safety  be  advanced 
in  the  purchase  of  such  property  1— Well,  by  assisting 
them  by  public  works  and  by  running  railroads  to  the 
coast. 

14504.  I am  speaking  of  buying  the  estate  out  and 
out  from  the  landlords  in  order  to  make  the  tenants 
proprietors  of  it  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act!— Ido 
- mot  think  so.  The  land  would  not  support  them. 
14505.  There  is  no  security !— I don’t  think  that  if 
the  land  was  given  to  these  people  free  of  rent,  they 
could  exist  without  assistance  from  outside — without 
assistance  from  fisheries  and  other  means,  such  113 
going  to  England.  If  they  had  to  live  on  the  land 
they  could  not  exist.  I will  give  you  some  informa- 
tion about  the  amount  of  rent  they  pay.  Our  Com- 
mission sat  in  Westport,  and  we  had  to  go  to  the 
Island  of  Achill  to  fix  some.rents.  W e got  to  a cause- 
way on  the  mainland,  but  could  not  cross  in  conse- 
quence of  a storm,  although  it  was  only  a quarter  of  a 
mile  across.  The  people  came  from  the  Island,  there- 
fore, in  order  to  have  their  rents  fixed.  There  was 
practically  only  one  man  whose  rent  we  could  fix. 
His  rent  amounted  to  10s.  Id.  He  asked  us  to  re- 
duce it  by  2s.  6cf.  The  landlord  contested  that  and 
they  fought  for  an  hour.  We  had  to  visit  his  holding 
and  we  did  reduce  his  rent  by  half-a-crown ; but  it 
took  three  members  of  the  Commission  three  days,  and 
it  cost,  I suppose,  £40. 

14506.  The  President.— Was  it  a test  case  1— Not  at 
all.  It  was  one  of  some  cases  remaining.  The  rents 
had  been  practically  fixed  before.  It  shows  that  the 
Land  Act  did  not  apply  to  a case  like  that  It  was 
waste  of  power. 

14507.  Was  it  the  Church  Missions  that  raised  the 
difficulty  1 — It  was  not  on  the  Church  Missions  estate. 
It  was  on  a small  estate  on  the  island. 

14508.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  there  any  fishery  to 
develope  there  1— Oh,  yes ; the  fishery  there  is  much 
better  than  the  Arran  fishery;  and  it  is  very  easy  to 


the  finest 
There  is »° 


The  rental  — 

was  £2,500  a year.  The  rents  were  increased  from  make  harbours  there. 

1853  by  the  Church  Mission  Society  who  came  to  14509.  The  President. — Emigration  would  be  a 
convert  the  natives  ; and  they  were  reduced  by  the  g0od  thing  for  them  1 — Emigration  would  assist  them. 
Land  Commission  to  £1,100,  being  55  per  cent.  The  14510.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  there  a lobster  fishery 
English  public — the  charitable  public  of  the  United  there! — Yes. 

Kingdom  supported  them  last  year.  The  potatoes  14511.  Is  it  good! — All  good  ; but  there  is  no  use 
failed  and  they  could  not  support  themselves.  yn  catching  fish  for  you  have  no  means  ol  .transit 

14496.  The  President. — They  still  belong  to  the  The  fishery  may  be  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  a «“• 
Church  Mission  Society! — Yes,  and  to  Mr  Pike,  way  station,  and  there  are  no  means  °f  brmgwg 
Some  small  portions  of  the  Island  belong  to  other  fisfi  to  it.  The  same  thing  applies  to^Clifden^"^ 

proprietors,  but  it  practically  belongs  to  the  Irish  jg  fifty  miles  from  a railway  station.  "*  " 

Church  Missions.  fish  in  hampers  there  thrown  to  pigs. 

14497.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  they  solely  depen-  means  of  transit, 
dent  on  potatoes! — Solely,  except  they  emigrate.  14512.  Do  none  of  the  large  fishing  vesses  co 
They  go  to  England.  round ! — The  coast  is  so  wild  and  it  is  such  a 

15498.  The  President. — Have  they  no  cattle! — ous  coast;  there  are  no  harbours.  All 
They  have  cattle,  but  they  are  of  an  inferior  class.  I coast  by  Slyne  Head  there  are  practically  no  ^ 

saw  them  at  fairs  in  the  county  of  Mayo  last  year,  and  and  it  is  a most  dangerous  iron-bound  c ^ 

they  were  unsaleable.  People  from  the  island  drove  water  is  deep,  but  there  are  sunken  rocks  au'  ^ 

cattle  twenty-five  miles  to  a fair,  and  did  not  get  a bid  and  if  a storm  comes  on  suddenly  from  t e w 

for  them,  and  had  to  drive  them  back  again.  have  no  harbour  to  run  to  unless  to  es  jj 

14499.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  island  is  totally  Galway,  or  round  to  Sligo,  or  the  *^"n°°’ounl f:r 

different  from  the  Arran  Islands  1 — Totally  different  a hundred  miles  off.  A steamer  » fine?- 
in  quality  ; it  is  all  bog.  If  the  two  islands  were  lobsters  along  the  Galway  coast,  i o 

united,  both  could  get  on — if  they  had  limestone  to  lobsters  for  4s.  and  4s.  Qd.  a dozen.  vexaraP'8 

improve  the  land  and  if  the  Arran  Islands  had  their  14512a.  If  you  allow  me  I will  give  a Sk  ^ 

turf  and  bog.  Eagles  build  their  nests  in  the  mountains  as  to  the  necessity  that  existed  for  the  ' j Coo- 

which  are  over  2,000  feet  high.  1881,  which  came  under  my  notice ^ a **s 

14500.  Are  the  people  not  as  well  off  as  those  on  missioner.  They  show  the  necessi  y three 

the  Arran  Islands! — Oh,  they  are  miserable.  1 for  the  State  to  interfere.  I w ° 
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or  four  instances  of  properties  that  came  before 
me.  There  was  a property  in  the  Queen’s  County 
which  was  purchased  in  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court,  in  the  year  1851  for  £1,760.  It  con- 
tained 715  acres,  and  the  rent  was  £445.  That  was 
about  four  years’  purchase  ; but  there  was  an  out- 
standing annuity  to  be  paid  for  some  years  by  the 
landlord.  I came  on  the  property  to  fix  a fair  rent  in 
1882.  The  rental  then  was  £1,120— it  had  been 
raised  to  that.  We  reduced  the  rent  thirty-five  per- 
cent. I should  say  that  there  had  been  money  spent 
by  the  landlord  under  the  Board  of  Works ; and  in 
that  way  150  acres  had  been  improved  by  the  land- 
lord ; but  the  rent  was  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
value.  The  judicial  rent  in  1882  was  made  thirty- 
five  per  cent,  under  the  old  rent. 

14513.  The  President. — Do  they  find  it  hard  to  pay 
that  now? — I should  say  so.  There  was  another  case 
where  a landlord,  Mr.  J ohn  George  Adah-,  purchased  as 
a speculation  a townland  in  the  Queen’s  County,  in 
186C,  for  £10,500.  The  rent  was  £490  in  1866.  Lord 
Digby,  who  held  an  adjoining,  property,  a very  con- 
siderable property  adjoining  this  townland,  was 
anxious  to  purchase  it  in  order  to  square  a portion  of 
his  property ; and  the  following  year  he  gave  £22,500 
for  it  to  Mr.  John  George  Adah-,  who  had  raised  the 
rent  to  £1 ,090.  There  is  a peculiarity  about  this  case. 
Many  of  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  this  increased 
rent  and  had  to  go  out. 

14514.  Sir  James  Caird. — Raised  in  a single  year? 
—Raised  in  a single  year j between  1S66  and  1867  it 
was  raised.  This  evidence  was  given  on  oath  in  court 
and  not  contradicted  by  Mr.  Adair,  who  was  present. 
Many  of  the  tenants  refused  to  pay  this  increased  rent 
which  was  double  their  old  rent.  Mr.  Adair  agreed 
with  Lord  Digby  that  he  would  take  a lease  so  as  to 
become  a middleman  on  the  estate,  thereby  securing 
the  rent  to  Lord  Digby,  and  that  he  would  make  the 
tenants  pay  him— that  would  be  his  look-out.  These 
men  had  to  pay  the  rent  or  go  out.  Some  of 
them  were  put  out.  Others  paid  the  increased 
rents.  We  reduced  them  over  35  per  cent.  That 
was  m 1882.  The  rents  have  been  reduced  a 
feat  deal  more  now— by  50  per  cent.  The  Court  of 
Appeal,  I may  say,  on  the  evidence  reduced  it  further, 
aithougk  Mr.  Adair  appealed  from  our  decision 
they  brought  it  down  considerably.  These  are 
cases  within  my  own  knowledge  in  which  I acted  as 
Commissioner. 

14515.  Is  Mr.  Adair  still  there  1— He  is  dead.  His 
representative  is  still  paying  rent  to  Lord  Digby.  He 
2rerlr?rrkable  man‘  He  was  a terror  to  the 
JJJf  ’ b,utb®  acted  vei7  fairly  to  men  when  they 
K'™.’  hf  Pot  up  the  rent  to  the  commercial 
aiue  of  the  land— that  is  to  what  he  could  get  for  it. 

Ti,e  ,'Xraf  laVe  bee.n  considerably  reduced  since. 
be  h?S“  $ WW  rent  to  Lord  Digby,  who  will 
ofWick£rt.r  Wh-n  the  leaSe  dr0Ps*  In  the  County 
chased  in  1f0LSma11  estate  which  was  pur- 

I 3eai  18°2-  The  rent  was  then  £305. 

I £630  5 Q7e  Tnt  there  we  found  a rental  of  , 
I 2 a? ilt37P~*.  The  district  is  a . 

I 45S5E  V « ;Presen£.  “Oder  Lord  Ashbourne’s  ] 
I wart  as  a security  I p"rchase  “oney  is  retained  in 
I ondeposit  T v 7 fT  nistalments — a guarantee  - 

a SLl  iaV!  Wd  and  believe  that3  this  has  ’ 

Vita  sort  of  SST  tenants  consider  this  1 
rn  te  entitled  to  j^/0r  a bad  season  that  they  will  c 

e?»d  T;  Se  porti" of  th”  "“l1  i 

l They  ,»y  the 

I for  themselves  • andf£  TT  ah!*d7  to  secure  it  i 
I to  repudiate  that  °ok  ou  it  as  an  incentive  e 

I ^teu  a bad  ven-  n6'kfth  °f  the  instalment  money  c 
1 They  think  it  is  a safety-  t 

state  ofS2\aSnftfortW  Berthe  v 

&ln>e  remedv  as  Government  have  only  the  li 

J ? a Tery  s rol  r-I^  landlord.  Where  there  c 

nomSd  rirent  in  the  country  t: 

I Ve the  people— that  is  the  Land 

I ^'“itv^^overam?? -rW0ll-ld  there  be  sufficient  - 


e fifth  deposit? — Having  regard,  in  the  first  place,  to  my 
Y suggestions  about  debentures,  I don’t  think  it  would  be  j 
s necessary ; but  if  the  Government  thought  some  security  i 
l-  was  necessary  I don’t  see  why  the  local  authorities 
s should  not  give  that  security— that  is  assuming  that 
;-  dual  ownership  came  to  an  end  and  all  occupiers  of 
Q land  became  owners.  I think  the  local  authorities 
i might  then  give  any  security  that  was  required,  for 
i the  taxation  would  then  be  thrown  on  the  occupiers, 
r who  are  practically  the  people  who  would  gain  by  the 
t transaction.  Under  the  present  system  it  would  not 
i be  fair,  because  the  landlords,  who  have  nothing  what- 
ever to  say  to.  the  matter,  would  have  to  pay  their 
J share.  But  if  there  was  compulsory  sale  the  local 
- bodies  might  give  the  security,  because  the  result 
would  be  that  if  there  were  defaulting  tenants  it  would 
' be  tbe  interest,  of  every  tenant  in  the  locality  to  make 
3 them  pay  up. 

s 14517.  Do  you  think  the  local  authorities  would  be 
l willing  to  undertake  it  ?— We  have  an  example  at 
l present.  Under  the  Labourers  Act  they  do  it. 

14518.  It  does  not  work  very  well  ? — I think  myself 
> the  Labourers  Act  has  been  a great  mistake ; for  the 
■ labourers  have  got  the  upper  hand  of  the  Land  League, 

1 and  they  are  forcing  the  farmers  on,  and  there  is  a 
very  bad  time  before  the  country  on  that  account. 
The  Franchise  Act  has  given  power  into  the  hands 
of  the  labourers  and  artizans  in  the  villages  and  towns. 

14519.  Mr.  Nelvjan. — In  point  of  fact  they  are  the 
governing  body  ? — The  governing  body  in  the  country. 

I know  it  from  clergymen  who  are  presidents  of  the 
Land  League,  that  the  under  stratum  are  the  men  in 
power. 

14520.  The  President. — The  thing  to  be  inquired 
into  is  how  far  the  local  authorities  might  intervene 
to  give  security?— I would  approve  of  it  with  a 
limitation.  That  is,  supposing  there  is  to  be  compul- 
sory purchase,  and  that  the  tenants  are  to  become 
owners  and  the  landlords  to  be  got  rid  of.  Then  I don’t 
see  why  they  should  not  go  security  for  one  another.  If 
there  should  be  a defaulting  tenant  thev  could  then 
make  liiin  sell  his  interest.’  It  would  be  their  interest 
to  do  it.  If  you  take  away  the  landlords’  property 
and  expropriate  them  why  should  they  give  security  ? 

14521.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  acted  as  a Land 
Commissioner  for  the  fixing  of  rents  for  several  years  i 
— Yes. 

14522.  May  I ask  you  whether  in  estimating  the 
rents  of  that  time  you  took  into  consideration  the 
average  prices  of  previous  years,  or  in  any  way  had  a 

view  to  the  possible  still  further  fall  of  prices  ? I may 

say  for  myself  that  I took  an  average  of  the  preced- 
ing five  or  six  years,  and  I went  on  that  basis.  I 
could  not  prophecy  how  times,  might  change  and 
therefore  1 took  an  average  of  the  preceding  five 
years. 

14523.  Preceding  1882 1— Preceding  1881,  includ- 
ing 1881.  I commenced  in  1881  as  a Land  Commis- 
sioner. 

14524.  The  average  prices  of  those  five  years  were 
considerably  higher  than  those  of  the  past  five  years  ? 
—The  average  prices  were  higher  than  those  of  the 
last  five  years. 

14525.  And  still  more  so  than  those  of  the  last  two 
years  ? — Yes ; and  than  those  of  this  year  in  particular. 

14526.  The  President.— Do  you  think  fifteen  years 
too  long  ? — I do  ; I think  it  is  impossible  for  any  set 
of  men  to  anticipate.  We  could  only  judge  from  the 


oe  sumcienc 
ament  if  you  did  awav  with  the  one- 


14527.  Sir  J %mes  Caird. — Have  you  considered  any 
mode  by  which  it  would  be  possible  that  prices  should 
equalize  themselves  according  to  the  annual  value  of 
certain  principal  products  of  the  country  ?— I don’t 
think  it  would  work  in  this  country.  It  might  have 
worked  years  ago.  It  would  not  work  now.  Things 
have  gone  too  fast.  The  dual  system  in  my  opinion 
cannot  last.  There  is  not  room  for  the  two  classes  in 
the  country,  when  contracts  cannot  be  enforced. 

14528.  Until  the  Act  of  1881  the  system  which  the 
people  themselves  desired  was  that  of  the  three  “ F’s”  ? 
— They  desired  that  system,  and  the  farmers  clubs  of 
that  time  wanted  a sliding  scale  ; but  I for  one  was 
3 K 
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Nm  9 . 1886.  always  against  it  because  I can  understand  the  scale  14546.  You haven’hfully  considered  Question of 
always  sliding  down,  but  I never  could  see  how  it  produce  rents  further  than  that  they  might  be  fair  if 
y.  oli  mi  Id  uni — I should  not  like  to  say  anythin,. 


prices  should  go  up  1 — I should  not  like  to  say  anything 


'"°14529  That  is,  that  they  would  not  be  satisfied  to  in  their  favour  in  the  present  state  of  the  country. 
„ r ; oJ  Ronle  went  ui)  1— No.  In  14547.  The  President.— 1 want  to  ask  youabout 


„„  a hi-her  rent  *hen  tic  ccle  went  upt-No.  In  14547.  The  President.-  I want  to  ask  you  abo»ttbe 
a pamphlet  pnllishcd  by  mo  at  that  time  I said,  re-  labourers,  bnpposmg  that  the  tenants  bought  ud 
ferrina  to  a sliding  scale,  “A  varying  rent  would  became  owners,  and  that  the landlords  were  oxpropi 

leave  room  for  future  agitation.  Periodical  valuations,  ated,  what  effect  would  that  have  on  the  labouring 

it  is  asserted,  would  be  favourable  to  tbe  landlords,  class— would  they  be  better  or  worse  off  i_I  „ 
Anyone  delving  deeper  than  the  surface  of  this  move-  afraid  they _ would  not  be .improved. 

™it  must  know  the  contrary.  A certain  income  is  1454S.  And  you  say  that  they  are  already  branng 


preferable  to  an  uncertain  one.  Will  it  not  be  easier 
for  the  tenant  to  show  the  necessity  for  a reduction  in 
Ills  rent  than  for  the  landlord  to  prove  his  claim  for  a 
rise.  Constant  quarrelling  would  be  a natural  result. 
A fixed  rent  liable  to  be  extinguished  gradually  by 


14548.  And  you.  say  that  they  are  already  becoming 
a great  power  and  are  getting  discontented  1 — Yes. 

14549.  And  that  we  should  still  have  a great  deal  of 
agitation,  and  that  it  would  be  extended  to  another 
class  t — I think  so,  my  lord.  I think  that  is  beforens. 

14550.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  not  the  labourers 


purchase  would  increase  the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  pretty  well  employed  now  ?—I  have  been  farming  for  25 
holding,  and  thus  increase  the  landlord’s  security.”  years,  and  during  that  time  the  wages  of  labourer  have 

1 4530  The  President.— That  would  apply  to  the  fair  almost  doubled.  When  I commenced  farming  25  yeans 
raising  of  rent  under  any  circumstances  1— Yes.  1 ago  I got  labourers  all  the  year  round  for  6s.  a week, 
think  matters  have  come  to  that  pass  that  it  will  be  aiid  now  I am  paying  10s. 

impossible  ever  to  raise  routs  in  this  country  again.  14551.  T ien  the  position  of  the  labourers  bn  m- 

14531  Sir  James  CW— Still  if  everybody  got  proved  t-Then- position  lias  improved  immensely 

• - ’ ■ ’ — 14552.  And  there  is  no  discontent  amongst  them  1— 


satisfactory  prices  would  there  not  be  a new  competi-  14552.  And  there  is  no  discontent  amongst  them  U 
tion  for  the  land!— If  you  could  settle  the  agrarian  There  is,  because  they  have  not  got  constant  employ, 
question  finally  there  would  be  a new  competition.  ment  Yhere  is  a want  of  constant  employment 
14532  Would  the  three  “EV’not  have  settled  it  14553.  Otherwise  their  condition  is  improved  J- 
finallv  1—1  am  afraid  not,  with  the  competition  in  Their  condition  is  improved  very  much. 


finallv  l— I am  afraid  not,  with  the  competition  in  Their  condition  is  improved  ' very  muen. 
the  country  14554.  The  President. — Are  there  many  labourers 

14533  Can  you  not'  see  your  way  out  of  the  diffi-  in  these  parts — I mean  labourers  who  have  no  land  of 
culty,  comparing  the  rents  you  fixed  in  1881  and  their  own,  but  are  entirely  dependent  on  employment 
1882  and  the  prices  of  those  periods  with  the  prices  -There  are  a considerable  number.  When  I 
at  the  present  time  1—1  don’t  see  clearly  how  the  State  commenced  dairy  farming  the  highest  wages  of  dairy- 
can  interfere  servants  were  30s.  per  quarter  for  three-quarters  of 


servants  were  30s.  per  quarter  for  three-quarters  of 


mode  except  a produce  the  year,  and  now  they  i 


rent  1 I see  no  way  out  of  it  except  by  purchasing  girls  go  to  America  as  a rule,  and  we  have  to  get  girls 

the  landlords  interests  and  transferring  them  to  the  from  Kerry  to  this  country  to  do  the  work. 


14555.  Sir  James  Caird. — Because  the  people  who 
done  of  course  the  tenants  used  to  do  it  have  emigrated  1— Yes. 


tenants. 

14535.  When  that  is  done  of  course  the  tenants 
would  be  entirely  dependent  on  prices  ; they  would 


14556.  Do  you  know  the  result  of  those  emigrations 


would  be  entirely  dependent  on  prices  ; uiuy  wuum  ~ ' ‘ ~ ? , 

l»ve  nobody  to  go  to  but  themselves  l-tfobody ; tlio  —hove  they  been  successful  -I  hud  ssveml  »*r 
. . loitrtiirpra n.n rit hov  have  been  most  success- 


survival  of  the  fittest. 

14536.  They  would  be  entirely  dependent  on  prices  1 
— They  would  altogether. 

14537.  If  a produce  rent  were  fixed  they  would  be 


myself— labourers — and  they  have  been  most  success- 
ful. They  all  went  to  the  United  States— not  to  New 
York,  but  to  inland  towns. 

14557.  Did  they  take  to  farming  1— No,  none  of 


1403V.  it  a produce  rent  were  iixeu  wiey  »uum  uo  ; ”,  ° , ' . j 

equally  dependent  on  prices ?-They  would;  but  we  them  took  to  farming.  They  got  employment  ol 
have  exnerienco  of  how  tenants  have  combined,  and  one  kind  or  another — some  m large  estabhs  inert. 


have  experience  of  how  tenants  have  combined,  and  one  kind  or  another— some  in  large  estaoiiam  ^ 
how  they  have  learned  to  combine.  and  others  in  gardens.  They  are  all  doing  veil, 


14538.  Has  not  this  combination  arisen  entirely  since  send  for  their  families. 


the  continuous  fall  of  prices  1 — It  is  very  unfortunate, 
but  it  is  so. 


14558.  And  get  them  over  1— And  get  thereover. 
They  have  sent  a great  deal  of  money  into  the  country 


return  to  better  prices  combinations  would  cease  1 — 14559.  Then  we  may  take  it  that  they  have  imp 

Well,  it  may  be  so  ; but  when  once  people  have  learned  their  condition  by  emigration  1— Certainly, 
their  power  I hesitate  in  saying  that  they  won’t  use  it  14560.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  conges  j 

when  it  suits  them.  . . it  would  he  advantageous  to 

14540.  Isn’t  their  power  depending  on  their  inability  think  so  to  a certam  class  if  you  could  a 
to  fulfil  their  obligations  1— Not  altogether.  It  is,  to  the  country  districts  of  America ; but  1 know 
a certain  extent.  There  is  a certain  inability  this  ruin  of  many  who  go  into  the  large  towns, 

year  which  is  not  quite  over.  There  is  a panic  just  14561.  The  President.— Is  there  a T . | 

now.  One  must  not  take  a single  year.  part  of  the  labourers  to  get  a bit  of  land  of  the  ^ 

14541.  It  wouldn’t  be  safe  to  do  what  I have  said  1 — —Oh,  the  greatest  possible  anxiety;  ana  wj 


1 4561.  The  President.—  is  there  a great  wiau  - 
part  of  the  labourers  to  get  a bit  of  land  of  their  o 
— Oh,  the  greatest  possible  anxiety ; and  tlie7 


14041.  it  wouioni.  UB  Slue  vuuu  wuiiu  a mvc  & l' — . - ' j _ rotta2e. 

No ; I think  there  is  a kind  of  panic  existing  at  present,  getting  it.  They  are  getting  halt  an  acre,  ^ 

14542.  There  is  no  panic  as  to  prices  1— No ; but  In  this  union  they  pay  a shilling  a week,  ana 
about  reductions.  The  tenants  all  tliink  that  we  payers  have  to  pay  the  difference. 

that  things  will  be  14562.  I don’t  mean  an  anxiety  to  get  hah  » 
but  to  become  tenant  farmers  1 — It  is  their  0 


have  not  touched  bottom,  and  that  things  will  be 
getting  worse  every  day. 


14543.  They  would  he  running  considerable  risk,  if  ambition  to  become  tenant  farmers. 


they  are  right,  in  buying  at  present  1— Yes;  they  14563.  How  are  they  to  get  the  occup  ^ 

think  this  depression  will  continue.  is  all  sold  to  the  present  occupiers!  without 

14544.  And  they  would  be  safer  under  the  three  little  difference.  Laud  cannot  be  trans  e ^ ^ 


14544.  And  they  would  be  saler  under  the  three  nttie  cunereuce.  uiua  ^ 

F’s  ” 1 — That  is  one  of  the  obstacles  to  extensive  money.  Labourers  have  not  got  the-  m0‘' ••  lintrr 
arcliasing.  The  landlords  can  be  coerced.  chase  the  interest  in  the  holdings,  which  in  j 


i mrchasing.  The  landlords  can  he  coerced.  chase  the  interest  in  the  holdings,  whicn  m w \ 

14545.  We  have  found  in  evidence  that  the  tenants  range  from  8 to  16  years’  purchase  on 
themselves  don’t  know  how  far  the  depreciation  may  manage  myself.  . , T j ^ct  t- 

"o  and  that  they  don’t  like  to  commit  themselves  to  14564.  That  is  entirely  since  the 


«o,  and  that  they  don’t  like  to  commit  themselves  to  14564.  That  is  entn-ely  since  tree 
purchase  1 — That  is  so.  It  is  different  from  what  it  Entirely  since  the  Land  Act.  at 

was  after  the  famine  years.  Things  commenced  to  14565.  There  was  no  tenant-right  be  o 

rise  after  the  famine  years  and  that  made  all  the  differ-  some  estates  it  was  connived  at.  attached 

ence.  But  now  they  have  been  gradually  falling  14566.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  ha^  . ^ ^ 
year  after  year.  There" is  a fall  of  twenty-five  percent.,  to  the  cottage  generally  goodl  It 1S  8 ^coltf 

as  T have  said,  in  the  price  of  butter.  land.  The  Government  inspectors  uro  ' i 
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about  getting  a.  good,  piece  of  land,  well  drained  and 
not  in  a bad  situation.  It  must  abut  on  a public  road. 

14567.  Mr.  Neligan.  — A disadvantage  is  that  the 
landlord  gets  fixed  on  a townland  four  or  five  labourers 
who  are  independent  of  him  and  over  whom  he  has  no 
control  ? — As  a matter  of  fact  many  farmers  are  willing 
to  build  labourers  cottages  for  their  labourers  but  they 
are  not  allowed  to  do  it.  The  labourers  prefer  to  have 
cottages  under  the  boards  of  guardians,  because  then 
they  are  perfectly  independent  of  the  farmers.  He 
may  be  on  the  farm  but  lie  is  not  bound  to  work  for  you. 

14568.  It  becomes  a monstrous  abuse  ? — Oh,  a great 
abuse.  I look  on  it  as  a serious  matter  for  the  taxa- 
tion of  the  country. 

14569.  There  have  been  £40,000  put  on  a union 
that  I know  of  ? — There  is  something  like  £160,000 
to  be  spent  in  this  union.  There  is  another  matter 
which  concerns  the  peace  of  the  country.  I am  in 
favour  of  creating  a large  yeomanry  class  who  would 
in  the  lapse  of  time  become  Conservative.  I don’t 
mean  small  men  but  men  of  £50  valuation  and  up- 
wards. That  is  one  of  my  reasons  for  suggesting 
about  the  leaseholders. 

The  President. — I think  when  we  have  your  ideas 
more  fully  detailed  in  writing  they  will  be  very  useful 
to  us. 

14570.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  spoke  about  admitting 
leaseholders  to  the  Act  of  1881 — have  you  turned 
your  attention  to  the  question  of  town  parks  ? — Well, 

I had  to  consider  that  matter  when  I was  on  the  Land 


14571.  Have  you  formed  any  opinion  with  reference 
to  them  ? — I think  some  of  the  decisions  of  the 
court  rather  hard  on  residents  in  small  towns. 

•14572.  Would  you  make  any  suggestions  with  re- 
ference to  them  ? — The  only  suggestion  I would  make 
is  that  a certain  discretion  should  be  given  to  the 
Land  Commissioner’s  with  respect  to  them. 

14573.  It  has  been  suggested  that  town  parks  should 
not  be  recognized  except  they  are  near  towns  of  not 
less  than  1,000  inhabitants  1— I would  not  have  any 
hard  and  fast  line  of  that  sort.  I would  leave  it  very 
much  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner’s. 

14574.  As  it  is  at  present? — There  is  very  little 
discretion  at  present. 

14575.  With  reference  to  the  opening  of  leases  to 
the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  would  you  say  that  when 
a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever  has  been  converted 
into  aperpetuity  it  should  be  allowed  in?  —I  do  not  think 
perpetuities  before  1870  can  be  safely  interfered  ^vith. 

14576.  The  question  is  a serious  one? — I have  not 
considered  the  question. 

14577.  There  is  an  immense  tract  of. country  held 
under  these  agricultural  leases — have  you  turned  your 
attention  to  them  ? — I have  never  done  so.  The  leases 
that  lapse  become  present  tenancies. 

14578.  You  confine  your  evidence  to  terminable 
leases? — To  terminable  leases.  My  own  opinion  is  not 
favourable  to  admitting  leases  of  every  kind. 

14579.  With  respect  to  compulsory  purchase  have 
>*"»  considered  the  question  as  to  whether  it 
a ould  be  applied  not  only  to  the  classes  you  have 
uesenbed,  but  also  to  estates  encumbered  for  their- full 
'a  ue,  and  as  to  whether  the  circumstance  of  a pro- 
prietor being  resident  or  non-resident  should  in  that 
rase  make  any  difference  ; in  the  case  of  an  estate  en- 
umbered  for  its  full  value  is  .there  any  object  in  pre- 
vpr°priet0r’s  1 should  say  not. 

UM50.  You  would  Place  in  the  category  of  compili- 
n'purchases,  first  corporations  and  then  non-resident 
full  „°i  S w°uld  y°u  estates  encumbered,  to  their 
>uu  value?— Certainly. 

denfwii  ^rfs^ent- — But  in  the  case  of  non-resi- 

_ iji , d ords>  01%  those  having  a valuation  over  £50? 


makou,  , uul'  mncuora.  is  resident  would  you 
pulsoiv  ? P£rch“e  of  tenants  under  £20  in  value  corn- 
landlords  JN°’  * exclnde  the  property  of  resident 

iaSjhey  ?re  on,y  to  be  compelled  to  give  fee- 
11384  p"  , tenants  ? — Yes,  unless  they  wished, 
'it  they  arc  only  to  be  compelled  to  change 


the  leases  of  their  big  tenants  ? — Into  perpetuities  at 
a fee-farm  rent.  The  only  compulsion  should  be  on 
non-resident  landlords. 

14585.  “Non-resident"  landlords  would  be  those 
who  did  not  keep  a residence  in  the  country? — Quite  so. 

14586.  You  have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  as 
a commissiouer  of  several  counties.  Was  it  the  prac- 
tice of  your  Commission  to  put  rents  on  tenants’  im- 
provements?— We  were  bound  by  the  decision  of 
Adams  v.  Dunseath  ; but  certainly  we  avoided  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  putting  rent  on  tenants’  improve- 
ments. I look  on  the  decision  in  Adams  v.  Dunseath 
as  most  unfortunate  for  the  working  of  the  Land  Act 
The  Act  says  that  tenants’  improvements  are  to  be 
excepted.  There  are  different  classes  of  improvements 
of  course.  The  judges  killed  the  Act.  Their  deci- 
sions, as  a rule,  were  adverse  to  the  spirit  and  policy 
of  the  Act. 

14587.  With  reference  to  the  fifteen  years’  term, 
what  term  would  you  substitute  for  it? — I disapprove 
of  it.  I think  it  is  a failure. 

14588.  What  term  would  you  substitute  for  it’ — 
My  evidence  is  altogether  towards  purchase. 

14589.  In  the  event  of  compulsory  purchase  not 
being  practicable  and  the  present  Act  having  to  work 
its  way,  would  you  suggest  any  alteration  in  the  term 
of  fifteen  years  ? — Five  or  seven  years ; but  I think  the 
same  difficulty  might  arise. 

14590.  Of  course  it  would  ? — For  myself  I would  not 

suggest  it,  but  as  you  have  asked  me  the  question 

14591.  You  have  said  that  you  disapproved  of  the 
term  of  fifteen  years ; I want  to  know  what  would  you 
substitute  for  it  if  the  thing  is  to  be  by  term.  It  must 
be  if  there  is  no  purchase  ?— Five  or  seven  years ; but 
still  I feel  that  the  same  difficulty  would  arise.  The 
dual  system  is  a failure. 

14592.  You  believe  that  you  would  only  get  falls  in 
the  rents  and  never  rises ; and  that  if  you  did  get 
rises  the  rents  would  not  be  paid  ? — It  was  understood 
when  we  fixed  the  judicial  rents  that  they  were  to  be 
paid.  Now  they  are  not  paid,  and  there  is  no  means 
of  making  them  to  be  paid.  The  fall  in  prices  upsets 
the  whole  thing ; and  along  with  that  a certain  out- 
side pressure.  Where  men  are  insolvent  in  a locality 
it  is  their  interest  not  to  allow  a solvent  man  to  pay 
anything  until  they  get  a large  abatement  themselves. 
They  know  that  if  the  agitation  ceased  they  would 
have  to  go.  It  is  their  interest  to  keep  it  on  foot. 

14593.  Would  you  break  the  contracts  of  existing 
judicial  leases? — I don’t  see  my  way  as  to  how  they 
are  to  be  broken.  Having  taken  part  in  fixing  them 
I would  be  very  slow  to  break  them. 

14594.  You  think  that  they  might  be  converted  into 
sliding  scale  leases,  having  regard  to  the  prices  which 
prevailed  in  1882  and  1883  when  they  were  fixed? — 
Yes,  if  they  are  to  be  interfered  with. 

14595.  But  you  think  it  impossible  to  interfere  with 
leases  already  fixed  1—  I think  so,  my  lord.  The  only 
way  is  by  estimating  the  amount  of  purchase  money. 
If  they  were  going  to  be  made  into  perpetuities,  and 
if  a man  considered  the  rent  exorbitant  he  could  agree 
to  pay  a less  amount  for  the  fee. 

14596.  I think  you  did  not  say  how  the  price  was  to 
be  fixed  ? — There  should  be  some  body  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  the  tenant.  At  present  there  is 
a great  difficulty  in  bringing  the  two  parties  together. 

14597.  To  fix  the  price  ?-  To  fix  the  price.  There 
are  volunteers  doing  it  at  present,  but  no  legitimate  body. 

14598.  You  mean  that  in  a case  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase you  would  leave  the  price  to  be  fixed  by  a 
Purchase  Commissioner? — By  a Purchase  Commis- 
sioner. I would  first  start  with  at  least  twenty  years’ 
purchase  ; and  they  should  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  give  twenty  years’  purchase. 

14599.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase on  a fair  rent  ? — On  a fair  rent. 

14600.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  you  were  called  on  to  fix 
those  judicial  rents  now  that  you  fixed  from  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  taking  the  low  prices  of 
produce  into  account,  how  much  additional  reduction 
would  you  give? — lieally  I could  not  give  you  a 
straightforward  answer  to  that. 

3 K 2 
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14601.  Well,  as  nearly  as  you  possibly  can,  taking 
everything  into  account— the  whole  prices  of  produce  ? 
— I have  said  from  my  own  calculations  that  there 
must  be  a difference  of  about  from  twelve  and  a half 
to  fifteen  per  cent,  in  the  prices  since  1881,  but  we 
may  have  a rising  market  next  year. 

14602.  We  have  the  testimony  of  other  gentlemen 
who  acted  on  the  Commission  ; I want  yours  1 — Going 
into  that  question  is  most  unfortunate  at  present. 
Where  rents  have  been  fixed  on  an  estate  already,  a 
few  tenants  remain  on  that  estate  requiring  to  have 
their  rents  fixed.  They  come  before  the  Land  Com- 
mission when  there  is  a panic,  and  they  get  reductions 
of  fifteen  per  cent,  more  than  their  neighbours,  which 
upsets  the  whole  settlement  on  that  estate,  and  fosters 
discontent  in  the  country. 

14603.  Supposing  you  were  commencing  now  to  fix 
the  rents  over  the  whole  country  1 — I should  go  by 
the  average  of  prices  of  five  years. 

14604.  And  that  would  reduce  rents  by  fifteen  per 
cent.  ? — From  twelve  and  a half  to  fifteen.  But  I 
think  it  is  a mistake  to  fix  rents  at  present  in  isolated 
cases,  which  tend  to  undo  the  work  of  the  Land 
Commission  for  the  preceding  four  years.  This,  how- 
ever, is  the  fault  of  the  system,  not  of  the  Land  Com- 
missioners. 

14605.  In  reference  to  a question  put  by  Judge 
Neligan,  there  was  a class  of  leases  under  the  Church 
Act  in  which  the  tenants  were  compelled  to  take  out 


perpetuities.  Would  you  allow  these  to  stand  as 
they  are  1 — It  is  a matter  I have  no  knowledge  of. 
The  only  suggestion  I would  make  is  that  the  interest 
on  their  purchase-money  should  be  reduced  to  the  four 
per  cent,  that  they  are  offering  now  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act. 

14606.  These  were  ordinary  agricultural  leases  1— 
They  are  perpetuities. 

14607.  They  were  forced  upon  the  tenants  under  the 
Church  Act  ? — I know  there  are  a great  many  cases  of 
hardship.  It  may  be  a matter  for  consideration  by 
the  Legislature ; but  I myself  should  not  like  to 
express  any  opinion  about  disturbing  perpetuities. 

14608.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  leases  you  would 
have  no  objection  to  do  sol — Where  they  become 
present  tenants  under  the  Act  of  1881.  That  Act 
prorides  that  ordinary  tenants  on  the  lapse  of  their 
leases  shall  become  present  tenants.  It  does  not  make 
leases  in  perpetuity  present  tenancies  of  any  kind.  I 
am  only  working  out  the  Act  of  1881.  The  other 
would  be  quite  new  legislation. 

14609.  Under  the  Church  Act  they  were  compelled 
to  take  out  perpetuities  1 — I have  no  doubt  of  that, 
and  I have  heard  that  their  rents  are  too  high  and 
their  instalments  too  high.  But  I have  not  personal 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  don’t  like  to  give  an 
opinion.  The  opinions  I have,  given  to-day  relate  to 
matters  within  my  own  personal  knowledge,  and  which 
I have  thought  over. 


Mr.  William  Spaight  examined. 


14610.  The  President. — -You  area  landholder! — Yes. 

14611.  And  are  accustomed  to  valuation? — If  I 
were  to  value  for  all  the  tenants  round  me  who  ask 
me  to  do  so  they  would  keep  me  employed  for  a whole 
year.  I hold  as  tenant  also  to  a large  farmer. 

14612.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease?— No. 

14613.  Under  a lease? — Both  my  terms  are  under- 
leases as  tenant. 

14614.  You  know  other  cases  of  landholders  who 
hold  under  lease  ? — Well,  I gave  leases  to  two  of  my 
tenants  whom  I wished  to  serve.  On  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act,  when  I read  it  I thought  the  leases 
would  be  a disadvantage  to  them,  and  therefore  I sent 
for  them  and  told  them  I would  take  the  leases  back, 
as  I thought  they  would  be  better  without  them. 

14615.  Were  they  glad  of  it  ? — They  were  very  glad. 
Itended  in  an  arrangement  for  a big  abatement  endorsed 
on  the  leases,  and  they  said  they  would  keep  them. 

14616.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  leaseholders  as 
a rule  should  not  be  admitted  to  take  advantage  of 
the  Act  of  ’81  ? — My  opinion  is  that  they  ought  to  have 
been  the  first  parties  admitted.  I always  thought  so. 

14617.  With  regard  to  perpetuity  holders  who  hold 
perpetuities  since  1871,  do  you  think  there  are  any 
cases  in  which  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  Act  ? — The  only  perpetuities  I know 
are  under  the  Church  Commissioners.  They  are  at  a 
moderate  rate ; and  testing  them  by  present  values 
they  would  not  be  reduced. 

14618.  You  see  no  reason  for  interfering  with  any 
of  the  perpetuity  holders  ? — Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
I may  say  I have  no  experience.  I had  two  myself 
under  the  Church  Commissioners-  I was  the  occupier 
of  one,  and  I bought  it  under  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act, 
paying  twenty-five  years’  purchase  for  it,  and  the  other 
I would  be  very  glad  to  buy  if  they  would  make  a 
change  in  the  law  which  would  give  three-fourths 
where  it  is  occupied  by  a tenant. 

14619.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — Some  four  or  five  of  my 
tenants — half  a dozen  of  them,  perhaps — brought  me 
into  the  Land  Court.  One  of  them  was  a tenant  on 
my  father's  death,  in  1862,  and  complained  that  the 
land  was  dear.  I allowed  four  of  them  to  fix  their 
own  rents,  and  every  one  of  the  four  brought  me  into 
the  Land  Court. 

14620.  Did  they  get  further  reductions  ? — The  first 
was  a woman  who  reduced  her  rent  from  £39  to  .£33. 
I recollect  as  if  it  were  yesterday  that  her  expression 


was,  “ I would  pay  you  with  pleasure  the  £33  forever.” 
SRe  was  the  first  that  brought  me  into  the  Land  Court. 
They  “ lived  and  throve,”  as  Judge  O’ Ragan  said,  and 
no  family  of  tenants  did  better  than  those  in  that 
barony.  ' I made  a desperate  fight  before  the  Commis- 
sioners to  get  back  my  old  rent,  as  I thought  it  was 
only  fair  I should.  However,  the  Commissioners  said 
they  would  not  alter  the  rents  the  tenants  had  put  on 
themselves,  and  they  left  her  at  £33. 

14621.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  getting 
your  rents,  lately  ? — The  son  of  that  woman  married 
last  year  and  got  the  farm.  He  is  the  blackest  and 
sulkiest  fellow  I have,  and  would  not  pay  me  if  lit 
dared  ; but  he  knows  that  if  he  did  not,  I would  wheel 
him  out.  He  is  doing  better  than  his  mother.  I 
walked  the  farm  the  other  day,  and  there  is  not  a farm 
of  thirty  Irish  acres  in  Munster,  or  out  of  it,  that  the 
tenant  is  doing  better  on.  It  is  bursting  witli  stock 
of  every  kind,  and  of  a good  class.  The  only  thing 
he  wanted  was  grass,  of  which  he  was  short.  , 

14622.  Has  he  not  paid  you  ? — Well,  he  hasnt,  bn 
he  will.  I only  laugh  at  him,  when  he  grumbles  and 
says  he  has  no  money.  I offered  him  33s.  a piece  tor 
his  whole  crop  of  lambs.  I have  lambs  on  land,  se- 
at £4  10s.  an  acre,  and  they  are  not  as  good  as  those 
on  that  holding,  which  he  has  for  22s.  the  Irish  acre. 

14623.  With  the  exception  of  him  are  you  gettmc 
your  rents  fairly  ?— Well,  I have  not  had  a refusal  from 
anyone.  They  are  all  paying  me  fairly,  or  arrange 

14624.  Have  you  given  any  abatements  i 1 "°  . 
not  give  abatements  on  judicial  rents,  except  in 
case  of  one  crotchety  poor  old  fellow,  who 
children,  and  who  brought  me  into  the  Lane 
He  was  one  of  those  who  fixed  his  own  rent,  ana 
fixed  it  at  £18.  He  brought  me  before  the  C hairm 
of  Quarter  Sessions,  who,  to  show  his  sympat- >y 
the  tenant,  rook  £1  off.  That  poor  old  chap 
couple  of  cows  in  each  year  of  the  last  two,  an 
he  was  paying  me  I allowed  him  £5  out  °f  his  J’  , - 
rent.  That  is  the  only  case  in  which  I took  an)  - 

° HSfDoT™-  no 
here  should  not  pay  their  judicial  rents,  even 
times?— Well  now,  I know  another  townlana 
was  bought  some  twenty  years  ago  by  a near  ^ 
The  rent  was  then  reduced  twenty-five  per 
the  whole  of  the  tenants.  They  all  en  r 
combination  to  seek  another  reduction.  1 m 
them  the  other  day  and  said — “ How  is  i 
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have  the  audacity  to  seek  for  another  reduction,  and 
your  farm  bursting  with  produce?”  It  is  on  the 
public  road  to  Killaloe,  and  the  potatoes,  turnips,  and 
corn  are  splendid  crops.  He  made  excuses  about 
turf  being  dear,  and  a servant  boy  being  dear.  I said 
I would  be  satisfied  with  a very  little.  That  man 
could  pay  the  rent  three  times  over.  This  very  year 
his  rent  was  reduced  from  £42  to  about  £30.  Every 
tenant  on  that  townland  is  comparatively  well  off. 
They  could  pay,  without  difficulty,  if  they  were  in- 
clined. 

14626.  Is  there  much  combination  against  paying  ? 
—Well,  I think  you  know,  if  the  agent  were  energetic 
they  would  pay  at  once.  If  he  went  to  them,  one  by 
ODe,  and  said,  as  I do  to  my  fellows — “ pay  you  must 
or  I will  make  you  ” — they  would  pay  cheerfully,  and 
they  are  very  well  able.  There  is  a townland  adjoin- 
ing, belonging  to  Dr.  Twiss,  an  unhappily  circum- 
stanced property.  Half  of  it  is  left  to  four  or  five 
ladies,  and  the  doctor  has  the  reversion ; and  it  is  in 
Chancery  and  managed  through  the  Court  and  a 
receiver.  It  is  a bad,  wet,  rushy  townland  and  some 
of  the  people  are  badly  off.  They  got  their  rents 
reduced  by  the  Land  Court  and  entered  into  a combin- 
ation not  to  pay.  The  extraordinary  part  of  it  is  this. 
He  has  200  acres  of  what  is  known  as  pullogh.  This 
was  a great  advantage  to  the  people  in  my  neighbour- 
hood, because  they  set  the  meadowing  by  auction  and 
never  looked  for  the  money  until  the  25th  of  March ; 
so  that  it  was  a great  public  advantage  to  all  the 
poor  for  five  or  six  months  round.  Those  men  adjoin- 
ing this,  who  would  net  pay  their  rents,  when  the 
rents  of  the  meadowing  were  called  for,  stuck  up 
notices  of  boycotting,  calling  on  everyone  to  avoid 
i«'iss  and  take  none  of  his  meadows,  as  he  would  not 
give  the  tenants  a reduction. 

14627.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  the  notices  successful  ? 

— they  were. 

r !u628-  m,lC  meadows  were  not  taken  ? — Not  an  inch 
ot  them.  These  meadows  set  usually  at  from  £5  to 
in  an  acre.  The  receiver  offered  me  the  whole 
Meadowing  at  40s.  an  acre.  Nobody  dared  to  take 
, Jhey  would  get  into  a row.  I like  to  live  in 
peace. 

^14629.  Is  there  a great  deal  of  unoccupied  land  ?— 

th,14!30' Z° ,evicted  farms?— No,  not  at  all.  I 
T “S™*  1 h“l  «n  eviction 

i .]  tenant  out  last  June:  She  would  not  come 
cJrfT'  mtASee  br  a looaI  PeP®.  ‘le 

oSthT  f “ m “ ad™rtised  iL  The  priest  did 
J lung  he  could  to  get  her  to  give  in.  She  refused 

»t  iCirA  f°r  £79’  “J  a‘hnlf  years 

■f am , A0*,"/;'01?  t'vo  P™re  tor  their  relatives, 
krij !k’f>r*he  it  could  be  sold  with 

lT  f1  “d  t0  the  ™“— you  owe  me  £79 

sl“  t*k8  it  1 — She  re- 
iumU'nip  P“™h  priest  about  the 

?r  °ff“ed  her  such  terms,  and  her  re- 
»*te“r8?™  1 IrnCe‘Ved  a leter  “ rep1!’-  There 
farm.  " anotl'er  Pnest  offering  £200  for  the 

is  became  of  the  woman ; 

offered  to  rZ  o~?he  WaS’.  mth  ‘ seven  children.  I 
Sard’s  house  thl  I '“t8"1  them’  and  8ive  Her  a 
“me.  She  tnire  4 ?.ad  vacant  J Hut  she  would  not 
her.  l Ltelni?alle-tllatthe  P^st  would  not 
an,J  there  is  his  letter* pneSt’  tellmg  him  what  she  said, 

“P1,0!<i  eventually  she 
h»e  for  the  A “ *dvertisement  last  night.  The 
of  Hecember.  ptlondoes  not  expire  until  the  15th 

'The  onl/ej^  0j1y°n®wb°m  ^ou  have  evicted? 

'85.  Cat  1 had  these  twenty  years. 


1 14685.  Can  vn  • — U"CUA  years. 

^rchase  Actof  188f7eTUu  y°,Ur  views  about 

085  1 bought  a holding  I 
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under  the  Church  Commissioners  at  rather  a high 
pi?,c®~25  ,years’  Purcllase-  They  said  they  could  not 
sell  it  for  less.  I have  an  adjoining  holding  set  to  a 
tenant  for  £230  a year  ; and  I would  buy  that  if  they 
would  allow  me  to  buy  it  on  the  same  terms — that  is 
i to  pay  one  fourth  in  cash,  and  the  Government  to 
advance  me  the  remaining  three-fourths. 

14636.  Mr.  Neligan.— Won't  they  do  it?— They 
can  t at  present.  The  idea  struck  me  that  it  might  be 
made  a general  rule  that,  where  the  land  was  good 
and  the  price  a fair  one,  the  Government  should  ad- 
vance to  the  landbuyer  three-fourths  of  the  purchase- 
money,  the  buyer  paying  one-fourtli  in  casli.  I would 
not  do  it  on  any  other  terms  ; and  I would  not  do  it 
at  any  pnee  in  what  they  call  the  congested  districts, 
iiut  what  I suggest  is,  that  it  would  suit  the  land 
market  if  m all  cases  where  a fail-  price  was  given  and 
well-circumstanced  land  was  sold  subject  to  the  appro- 
val of  the  Land  Court,  to  give  three-fourths  of  the 
price  to  all  buyers  of  such  land  on  their  paying  a fourth 
in  cash.  It  would  relieve  the  landowners  and  set  a great 
deal  of  land  tree.  But  I would  only  do  it  in  the  case 
ot  good  well-circumstanced  land,  and  in  no  case  except 
the  buyer  paid  a fourth  of  the  money  down. 

14638.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  mean  that  instead 
ot  the  Government  reserving  one-fourth  you  would 
make  the  buyer  pay  one-fourth  l— Exactly,  in  order  to 
mak®  riie  thing  perfectly  safe  to  the  Government, 

14639.  The  President.—  In  case  he  hadn’t  it  he 
would  have  to  borrow  it  from  a money-lender  ?— The 
Grown  should  only  lend  the  three-fourths:  and  any 
one  who  lent  afterwards  would  do  so  at  his  own  peril 
lhe  Crown  would  have  the  first  charge.  I conceive 
that  if  this  were  wisely  administered  it  would  cost  the 
Government  and  the  Crown  nothing. 

14640.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  would  not  advance 
purchase  money  in  the  case  of  congested  districts?— I 
would  not  touch  them  at  any  price.  They  would 
never  pay  anyone.  We  have  had  experience  of 
“Hat.  Look  at  all  that  had  to  be  forgiven  after  the 
famine  years,  and  from  the  jobbery  and  the  roguery  of 
those  western  unions,  which  are  insolvent  at  this 
moment,  and  which  spent  all  the  money  that  they  got 
from  the  Government. 

14641 . Mr.  Neligan.— It  was  a great  deal  ? — A great 
deal  of  money,  and  it  was  spent  uselessly.  A decent 
useful  people  were  demoralized,  and  a parcel  of  idle 
worthless  jobbers  got  the  whole  plunder. 

14642.  The  President.— Do  you  think  many  of  the 
tenants  about  here  are  anxious  to  become  purchasers  ? 
—A  good  many  of  them  are ; but  they  are  schemin'- 
about  the  price,  my  lord.  I am  trustee  to  my  brother- 
m-law,  and  will  mention  a circumstance  that  occurred 
in  connexion  with  a negotiation  for  a sale  of  his  pro- 
l’erty.  The  tenants  are  all  respectable,  and  one  of 
them  wrote  a year  ago,  offering  me  twenty  yeai-s’  pur- 
chase. When  they  found  that  the  owner  was  in  diffi- 
culties and  wanted  a sum  of  money,  they  hung  fire 
and  never  answered  my  letter.  The  one  concluded  a 
sale  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  but  all  the  others  think 
they  can  get  it  at  eighteen. 

14643.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  on  judicial  rents?— 

Ihe  part  that  was  sold  was  not  under  a judicial  rent  ■ 
but  those  who  are  offering  eighteen  years’  purchase 
hold  under  judicial  rents. 

14644.  The  President. — It  would  be  too  great  a los3 
ri*rije  loijdloJI  to  sell  at  eighteen  years’  purchase  ? — 
Well,  I think,  my  lord,  I will  make  them  pay  the 
twenty  years  purchase  before  I have  done  with  them. 

14645.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  you  can’t  get  the  twenty 
years  purchase  will  you  take  less  ? — I am  not  sure  that 
I would  not  buy  it  myself. 

14646.  The  President. — Even  twenty  years'  pur- 
chase would  be  a loss  to  the  landlord  1— Well,  you 
can’t  expect  to  get  more. 

14647.  Are  there  many  landlords  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood who  would  take  twenty  years’  purchase  ? 

I hold  a farm  at  a rent  of  £340  a year.  I -r0t  it 
utterly  exhausted  about  thirty  years  ago.  It  had  heen 


■Wore  8,  1888. 
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meadowed  for  ten  or  fifteen  years.  In  every  way  pos- 
sible as  a large  grazing  farm,  I have  improved  the 
land,  and  it  certainly  would  feed  half  as  many  more 
cattle  to-day  than  it  would  have  done  the  day  I took 
it.  I have  a lease  with  two  lives  still  in  being. 
When  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  came  in  I ofiered  twenty 
years’  purchase  to  the  owner.  I have  spent  £1,500  at 
least  in  improving  the  land.  He  says  he  will  sell  it 
to  me  at  twenty  yeavs’  purchase  on  Griffith’s  valuation 
which  is  £52  a year  above  the  rent  at  which  I took  it 
in  that  worn-out  state.  He  said  if  I would  pay  him 
twenty  years’  purchase  on  Griffith's  valuation  he  would 
“ oblige  me  by  giving  it  to  me.”  These  were  his 
words. 

14648.  Mr.  Neligan. — I dare  say  he  thinks  that 
eventually  you  will  have  to  take  it  1— -Y ery  likely . I 
am  very  tough  at  a waiting  game. 

14649.  The  Land  Act  of ’81  will  help  you  when- 
ever that  lease  falls  out — you  will  then  be  a present 
tenant  1— Oh,  I have  two  young  lives  in  the  lease.  I 
got  caught  in  another  case  where  I am  a leaseholder 
owing  to  a mistake  made  by  myself  and  my  solicitor  on 
the  expiring  of  a previous  lease.  I made  a mistake 
and  was  caught,  being  peculiarly  circumstanced.  I 
had  five  or  six  hundred  head  of  cattle  and  a corn  crop, 
and  they  made  me  take  a lease  raising  the  rent  from 
20s.  to  50s.  The  wet  years  of  four  or  five  years  ago 
came  on  and  the  land  produced  nothing  but  rushes, 
and  he  would  not  abate  an  iota  of  the  rent  secured 
by  a lease  without  a clause  of  surrender  of  50s.  an 
acre.  They  write  asking  me  for  it  a month  after  it  is 
due.  It  is  about  the  biggest  case  of  hardship  that  I 
know  amongst  leaseholders. 

14650.  Mr.  Knipe.  — You  think  the  leaseholders 
have  a grievance  i— -I  do. 

14651.  Yon  would  recommend  that  they  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I think 
they  ought  to  have  been  the  first  people  to  get  it  be- 
fore any  other  tenants  in  the  community. 

14652.  Have  you  not  found  it  more  difficult  to  make 
money  by  farming  during  the  last  few  years  than  it 
was  nine  or  ten  years  ago  1 — I have,  because  ,1  have 
made  none  for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I have 
made  a loss.  I made  so  decided  a loss  last  year  that  I 
applied  to  the  Income  Tax  Surveyor  and  furnished 
him  with  my  farming  accounts,  showing  the  incomings 
and  the  outgoings,  and  that  the  result  was  a heavy 
loss.  I farm  in  Clare,  Limerick,  and  Tipperary  about 
1,200  acres  in  all.  The  result  was  that  they  struck 
out  the  demand  against  me  under  Schedule  B.  That 
was  because  of  the  low  pi’ice  of  produce. 

14653.  And  the  additional  cost  of  production  1 — 
The  falling  prices. 

14654.  Does  it  not  cost  you  a little  more  to  culti- 
vate your  farms  than  it  did? — Labour  is  a little 
higher,  but  I don’t  find  it  a great  deal.  I am  not 
anything  of  a tillage  man.  All  my  farming,  I may 
say,  is  grass.  It  is  wholly  grass  in  Clare,  Tipperary 
and  Limerick.  I had  a few  acres  of  turnips,  followed 
by  a few  acres  of  oats. 

14655.  Does  that  include  four  years,  or  do  you  go 
further  back  ? — Certainly,  four  years. 


14656.  Perhaps  five  years? — I think  the  wet 
years  began  with  us  about  1880.  1 had  no  steward 

this  year.  I was  tormented  with  rain. 

14657.  And  you  say  that  although  you  are  paying 
a great  deal  of  attention  to  your  land,  and  culti- 
vating it  very  properly,  you  find  it  impossible  to 
make  money  by  it  ?— I have. 

14658.  I suppose  that  would  apply  to  tenants  with 
smaller  holdings  than  yours  ? — Well,  the  only  tenants 
with  me  that  are  really  hard  hit  are  the  tenants  of 
what  is  called  rushy  land.  They  are  in  a difficulty, 
and  could  not  get  on  if  1 did  not  help  them,  by  em- 
ployment, to  enable  them  to  buy  food.  I do  it  for 
them  all. 

14659.  The  low  price  of  cattle  has  been  hurtful  to 
you  ? — Well,  the  low  price  of  beef.  I scarcely  sell 
anything  except  what  is  fat. 

14660.  The  people  that  rear  the  young  cattle  suffer 
severely? — Well,  they  do,  but  I consider  that  store 
cattle  at  the  present  moment  are  quite  out  of  the 
running,  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  beef  even  at 
the  present  reduced  and  depressed  rate. 

14661.  Have  you  known  many  landlords  in  your 
locality  to  give  reductions  on  judicial  rants  last  year 
and  this  year,  owing  to  the  bad  prices  and  the  bad 
seasons  ?— I cannot  say  that  I know  it  well.  They 
are  at  war  about  it.  On  a townland  near  me,  if  I 
were  manager,  1 would  not  give  it.  I heard  that  at 
the  other  side  of  me  a relative  of  mine,  Captain 
Smithwick,  has  given  some.  But  I have  not  much 
experience  of  matters  outside  my  own  business.  In 
some  few  instances  they  have  been  given,  and  in  a 
great  many  instances  they  have  not.  I have  a cousin 
who  is  a very  large  land  agent  over  ten  or  a dozen 
properties,  and  he  told  me  the  other  day  that  he  had 
got  in  all  his  November  rents,  and  that  he  did  not 
give  a farthing  reduction  on  the  judicial  rents. 

14662.  But  does  your  own  Experience  lead  you 
to  believe  that  it  has  been  more  difficult  to  colled 
rents  this  year  and  last  year  than  it  was  for  a number 
of  years  before? — Do  you  mean  on  my  own  estate! 

14663.  No — your  general  experience  ? — I think  it  is 
generally  more  difficult.  It  is  more  difficult  for 
people  to  make  money. 

14664.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience with  regard  to  the  lands  sold  under  the 
Church  Acts  ? — Not,  except  my  own. 

14665.  What  did  you  purchase  under  the  Church 
Act? — I purchased  one  farm  in  my  own  occupst10” 
from  the  Church  Commissioners  under  Lord  Asn- 
bourne’s  Act,  and  I paid  25  years’  purchase. 

14666.  Has  that  turned  out  well  ? — I only  bought 
it  about  a year  ago.  I have  paid  two  instalments.  1 
have  forty-eight  years’  instalments  before  me. 

14667.  You  don’t  know  whether  the  people  who 
bought  under  the  Church  Act  have  been  satisfied  mui 
their  purchases  ? — There  are  no  small  tenants  e 
under  the  Church  Act,  such  as  the  large  glebe  »»» 
in  the  north— there  are  no  holdings  of  the  kind, 
havo  another  farm  on  a townland,  which  I wo 
if  they  would  give  me  three-fourths  of  the  mone. 
four  per  cent. 


Mr.  James 
Frost. 


Mr.  James  Frost  examined. 


14668.  The  President. — You  are  one  of  the  land- 
owners  in  this  county  ? — I am  a landowner,  my  lord, 
and  I am  a tenant,  and  also  a land  agent. 

14669.  You  have  chiefly  got  to  do  with  judicial 
lease  holdings  ? — Yes.  Some  of  the  people  on  the 
estates  which  T manage  have  gone  to  the  court  and 
had  their  rents  fixed,  and  after  some  of  them  had 
settled  their  rents  in  court,  I settled  the  rents  of  then- 
neighbours,  on  different  estates,  at  the  same  rate. 

14670.  Amicably? — Amicably— without  going  into 
court. 


14671.  Is  there  a difficulty  in  their  PaFnS  , 
rents  now,  that  were  fixed  two  or  three  years  g 


There  is,  my  lord.  . '.  t0  the 

14672.  Owing  to  the  low  prices  ?— Owing 
low  price  of  produce,  mainly.  ,niaV,iii 

14673.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  willing 
general,  where  they  can? — I Jind  ^.j^vioai 

sol;! 


this  year  than  they  were  last  year  find  h 
° 14674.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  do  find  them 
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14675.  The  President. — Havel  you  been  giving 
abatements  ? — Yes,  I have  given  an  abatement,  even 
upon  judicial  rent. 

14676.  And  where  you  gave  abatements  were  they 
■willing  to  meet  you  ? — Yes. 

14677.  And  you  have  done  pretty  well  this  year? 
—Yes,  my  lord. 

14678.  Mr.  Neligwn. — You  receive  a great  deal  of 
rent  in  various  localities  ? — I do. 

14679.  The  President. — And  you  hope  to  receive 
the  rents? — Yes,  most  of  the  rent  has  been  paid  to 
last  September— 1885. 

14680.  Were  you  obliged  to  take  any  steps  against 
those  who  had  not  paid  ? — In  a few  cases,  my  lord. 

14681:  You  were  obliged  to  evict? — No,  I did  not 
go  so  far  as  that.  They  have  settled. 

14682.  Do  you  think  the  combination  against  pay- 
ing rent  is 'diminished  ? — I think  it  is. 

14683.  And  that  the  Land  League  is  getting  less 
hold  of  the  people  ? — I think  so ; that  is  observable. 
There  was  more  disposition  last  year  to  oppose  the 
payment  of  rent  than  I notice  this  year. 

14684.  What  amount  of  abatements  did  they  «et  ? 
—Fifteen  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents.  ° 

14685.  Are  most  of  the  landlords  and  agents,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the'  different  estates  you  manage 
behaving  in  the  same  way  ?— Yes,  a good  deal  of  them’ 
not  all  of  them. 

14686.  And  the  tenants  are  paying  to  them  also  as 
well  as  to  you  ? — They  are. 

14687.  Have  you  turned  your  attention  to  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  ?— I have. 

14688.  Have  you  been  concerned  in  any  trans- 
actions connected  with  it  ? — No. 

14689.  Do  you  think  that  on  the  whole  the  tenants 
are  anxious  to  buy  at  fair  prices  ? — I think  they  would 
be  very  willing  to  buy. 

_ 14690.  And  are  the  landlords  inclined  to  sell  ? 

Not  where  they  have  good  tenants. 

14691.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage 
of  the  country  that  the  tenants  should  buy  ?— I think 
it  would. 

14692.  And  do  you  think  the  thing  would  work 
itselt  by  degrees— would  the  landlords  part  with  their 
and  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I don’t  think 
tuny  would  where  they  have  good  tenants.  I don’t 
T.mer,'™"li  c"e  10  seI1  *°  th*‘  <*“•  of  tenants, 
i,  ■ Are  y°u  in  favour  of  compulsory  purchase  ? 
liie  system  would  scarcely  work  otherwise. 

14694.  How  would  you  arrange  about  the  price? 

woi  d make  the  judicial  rent  the  groundwork  for 
2 16  Price’  which  1 think  should  be  20  years’ 

■ 1ST  r„thafc  'iudicial  rent>  less  certain  outgoings 
I "lllch  I shall  mention  just  now. 

I pJw'  y°U,c!  y°u  give  any  discretion  to  the 

] ^Egh”81011^  *°  makG  aDy  alterations  * • 

anything?''  Neliffan—Aa  to  the  guarantee  deposit,  i 

kndlSl7uthiT  theiPU,’chaSe  and  sale  of  the  f 

the  care  of  the  lm.def  the  ®ye  and  under  1 

I body  ■ nr  t),  T,  L Coramissioiiers,  or  some  such  1 
I &n  'anneal IT!  ,,7  Would  review  °ny  cases  in  which 
I tb„t  Souilt,  to  do ;detothe“-  I consider  that  I 

m s°“g  leU  • 

wake  the  iDS  gomS  to  say  that  I would 

*««i  md' • g'tete'htork  of  tlm  valun-  h 


14699.  That  would  be  a loss  to  the  landlord  ?— No,  Nov.  s issf 
because  he  has  to  bear  that  loss  at  this  moment  where  — 
he  employs  an  agent.  R,Ir-  James, 

14700.  Seventeen  years’  purchase  on  the  net' rental  Fr0St 
would  be  a considerable  loss?— I would  put  it  this 
way  Suppose  a fawn  with  a1  judicial  rent  of  £100 
ayem-.  Out  of  that  £100  ' there  are  deductions  of 
A15  for  the  reasons  I have  just  mentioned,  leaving 
about  £85.  That  multiplied  by  twenty,  gives  seven- 
teen years  purchase  on  the  net’rent. 

14701.  Mr. Peligan.—' Tire  result  of  that  would 
be  rthat  the  landlord  would  get  only  £68,  where  lie- 

had  been  getting  £100?— No,  but  £74. 

14702.  He  would  be  getting  £68  in  place  of  £ 1QQ 

seventeen  years’  purchase  on  the  net,  or  twenty  on 
the  gross  ?— He  would  get  £1,700 
i^fC?3-  Tlie  He  would  be  a considerable 

mser,  investing  that  money  at  three  per  cent,  ? Oh 

he  would. 

14704.  Mr.  Neligan.  —Supposing  he  got  four  per 
cent,  for  his  money,  his  income  would  be  £68  a year  ? 

Quito  so.  At  the  same  time  we  are  assuming  that 
he  would  be  able  to  invest  it  more  profitably  than  at 
three  per  cent. 

14705.  Sir  James  Caird.-^ There  'would  be  no  call 
for  a reduction  of  rent  afterwards? — No,  he  would 
not  have  bad  tenants  or  bad  years.  I am'  not  sure 
that  he  would  not  be  better  off. 


1 ‘■on;  andVZT  r<T  the  Srouild"-ork  of  the  valua- 
"ortli  20  years’  mS  T**  tllat  judicial  rent  would  be 
going  out  for  ; there  are  certain  things 

I cllai'ge,  vvhieh  ™r,.nCfi qUlt  rent>  There  is  tithe-rent- 

I ra'«  amoimts’tonA1*  and  ord  s portion  of  the  poor 
I <>*  aSency  5 P“  Then  there  are 

I enother  5 per  cent  * ^t-  CollectlnS>  ^Lich  amount  to 

"■liat  ?— j Sf/^7fTf;~;The  w)'ole  would  come  to 
and  that  would  leavp  °Ut  \ years’  l5urchase>  m7  lord, 
s-ventccn  years.  a net  Purcllase  money  of  about 


14/06.  The  President — You  would  not  be  sorry  to 
e get  the  landlords  out  of  the  country  altogether? 
— There  are  many  of  them  already  gone. 

14707.  And  as  to  the  remaining  few  it  would  be 
no  matter — you  don’t  think  it  would  be  an  advantage 
3 to  have  .them  in  the  country, l-r-Oli,  it  would  bo.  an 
l advantage  to  keep  them  at  home. 

14708.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  kept  their 
- demesnes  they  would  be  willing  to  reside  in  the 
country  if  they  had  sold  all  the  rest?— I am  perfectly 
1 certain  that  they  would  if  they  had  their  homes.  A 
great  deal  of  them  have  a certain  quantity  of  land  in 
their  own  occupation. 

14709.  You  would-be  sorry  to  lose  all  of  them  ? 
14710.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  would  be  nothing 
left  for  any  jarring  between  them  and  the- tenants  4-^- 
Nothing  on  earth.- 

14711.  The  President— Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion to  make  about  purchase? — Except  that  any 
arrangements  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants 
about  purchase  ought  to  be  carried  out  by  such  persons 
as  the  Land  Commissioners.  It  would  be  nocessary 
to  have  them  to  arrange  about  drainage  where  there 
are  main  watercourses  going  through  the  country  and 
embankments  along  rivers. 

14712.  Mr.  Neligan. — Wouldn’t  that  be  a great 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  the  general  purchasing  of  the 
country? — It  would  not  be  so  much  as  you  would 
suppose  at  the  beginning  with  so  large  an  expenditure. 
The  embankments  along  the  Shannon  are  estimated  at 
so  much  a mile ; and  it  would  be  very  easy  to  dis- 
tribute that  amongst  the  people  whose  lands  are 
benefited. 

14713.  Would  you  leave  that  still  a charge  on  the 
lands,  or  should  the  landlords  buy  it  out  and  out.  It 
would  be  very  hard  to  make  them  buy  it  out  and 
out  ?— I would  leave  that  matter  for  the  tenant. 

14714.  Wouldn’t  you  still  leave  that  as  a matter  to 
be  borne  by  the  land  ?— Certainly. 

14715.  The  President.  —Who  would  manage -these 
matters  as  to  main  drainage,  embankments,  etc.,  if  the 
landlord’s  hand  were  removed  ?— I think  the  county 
surveyor  could  do  it  in  each  county. 

14716.  Mr.  JS’eligan. — It  would  require  the  creation 
of  some  county  Staff  1— Most  certainly  ; and  under  the 
control  of  a man  like  the  county  surveyor  it  would 
be  very  well  done. 

14717.  About  leaseholders,  Mr.  Frost — at  present 
they  are  excluded  from  the  Act  of  ’8 1 ?— We  are  all  of 
opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  been  brought  under 
the  operation  of  that  Act. 
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14718.  That  is  your  opinion!  — Every  one  that  support  of  the  poor  at  all.  There  is  no  reason  in 
vou  sneak  to  in  this  country  is  of  that  opinion.  that.  ...  . .. 

y 147111  Just  before tve  part  from  that— most  of  the  14731.  If  any  plan  to  facilitate  the  sale  of  land 

gentlemen  whom  tee  have  been  examining  would  limit  should  depend  for  its  working  on  a compulsory  ,* 
it“  the  agricultural  t.nninable  leases  1-Yes.  duetion  of  the  rate  of  mtertet  <»  morses,  would  ,, 

14720  In  fact,  to  those  leaseholders  who  would  to  that  extent  commend  itself  to  you  1 — It  would 
become  present  tenants  on  the  expiration  of  their  These  people  have  been  always  too  favourably  dalt 

le°147feTWould  you  limit  it  to  these  1-Yes.  14732.  And  that  whether  they  were  first  chargeant, 

14722.  Do  you  know  of  any  class  of  holders  in  or  puisne  ones  ? Yes.  . 

perpetuity  who  ought  to  be  brought  under  the  statute  14733  As  to  the  state  of  the  labourei,  in  the 
in  question  l-I  hardly  think  any  They  had  leases  for  country  1-In  our  part  of  the  country  then-  cond*., 
lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  these  were  converted  is  unfavourable.  . 

uvea  i e 14734.  The  President. — Has  it  not  improved  very 

1U 14723.'  You  are  coming  to  what  I want  to  ask—  much  from  what  it  was  twenty  years  ago  1— Oh,  very 
vou  would  not  extend  the  Act  to  leases  converted  much.  . , 

under  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Actl-  14735.  Wl.a  effect  do  you  tl.mk  the  W.-.f 
I don’t  know  any  case  Lithe  country  where  that  would  property  from  the  land  ords  to  the  tenants  would  far, 
be  necessary  at  111.  I have  a great  deal  of  experience,  on  the  l.bouvers-would  ,t  rmjure  then-  condrt.oub-I 
and  I don't  know  any  case  at  all  where  that  would  don’t  think  it  would.  I think  it  would  be  rafter 
Xdv  There  is  another  class  of  people  excluded  beneficial.  There  would  be  more  disposition  amtagtt 
from  the  operation  of  that  Act  of  ’81,  and  these  are  the  tenant  farmers  to  improve  their  holding,  „d 
the  people  who  hold  exclusively  pasture  lands.  There  drain  them. 

is  a meat  deal  of  hardship  in  the  retention  of  that  14786.  And  they  would  employ  more  labour  W 


is  a great  deal  of  hardship  in 
clause  in  the  Act  of  Pai-liament. 


think  there  would  be  more  labour  employed.  It  lias 


14724  Would  you  admit  all  pasture  farms  1—1  been  always  noticeable  in  this  country,  from  the  time 
would  If  you  were  acquainted  with  it,  you  would  of  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court,  that  certain  pern, 
agree  with  what  I say.  It  is  surprising  all  the  incon-  who  bought,  or  at  least  a cert™  portion  of rtliem  * 
Offence  that  has  resulted  from  the  bringing  of  that  bought,  tads  m the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  » 
clause,  which  was  in  the  Act  of  1871,  into  that  of  ployed  more  labour  than  had  been  employed  before 
1881.'  It  was  brought  in  originally  by  Mr.  William  their  time.  ... 

Stackpoole,  late  at  night,  to  committee,  and  was  14737.  The  only  ones  who  would  suffer  would  1. 
slipped  into  the  Act  because  he  had  a particular  farm  those  whom’ the  landlord  personally  emp  oy  on  ta 
tilt  he  wanted  to  exclude  from  the  operation  of  it ; demesnes  1-Yes.  I don  t think  it  likely,  my  loti, 
and  it  was  copied  into  the  Act  of  1881,  simply  because  that  a great  many  landlords-  woiffd  go  * 

it  happened  to  be  in  the  Act  of  1871.  It  lias  been  the  country.  They  have  a gi-eat  deni  of  land  m thei 
productive  of  a great  deal  of  inconvenience.  own  possession,  and  when  they  should  hove  1 i 

1.1705  There  is  another  class  of  persons  exempted  quiet,  and  should  be  let  to  hunt,  things  would  g 
from  the  Aetof  1881,  about  whom  I should  like  to  in  the  old  fashion.  They  would  not  he  sc  mat 
hear  vour  opinion,  namely— the  owners  of  what  are  inclined  to  torn  their  backs  on  then-homes. 
edled5  towmpai-ks.  I have  heard  a great  deal  of  14738.  Mr.  Knife. -Yon rthmk  they  would  he  - 
diversity  of  opinion  about  them!— I don't  think  a inclined  to  stop  at  home  1— I would  say  so. 
peison  that  is  a townsman,  lias  any  business  to  call  14739.  Have  yon  a general  knowledg J |T 


person  that  is  a townsman,  nas  any  uuamcoo  ™ ° . t Ih.vp  h»n 

himself  a tenant  farmer  at  all.  I would  leave  them  financial  position  of  the  tenant  farmem  ?-I  hav  e to 
as  thev  are.  * managing  a farm  for  one  of  my  brothers  who  Has 

14726.  Where  a man  occupied  a plot  of  land,  adjoin-  been  very  ill,  and  I have  brought  a Utile 


1472b.  vv  here  a man  occupieu  a pioo  ui  i»uu,  ttujuiu-  ° T,  vm 

in„  a town  for  the  accommodation  of  himself  and  his  of  what  it  produced  this  year.  I don  t know  U J 

family,  you  would  exclude  him  ? — I would  positively,  would  care  to  hear  it.  There  is  an  island  o 

I never  heard  of  anyone  complaining  because  of  their  river  Fergus  containing  180  Lush  acres, 
exclusion.  Even  they  themselves  don’t  complain.  law  valuation  of  it  is  £360  a year,  and  the  7^5“*° 

14727.  A great  many  have  1-Well,  if  they  have  it  is  £360.  The  grand  jury  cess  of  it  was  £«  > “ 
they  have  not  reason.  poor  rate  £18;  and  the  cost  of  labour  £20.  « 

13728.  In  calculating  the  outgoings  of  an  estate  makes  a total  of  £443.  It  is  all  grass  an 

when  vou  come  to  purchase  it,  you  dedicate  so  many  fattening  land  It  fed  eighty  stnPPe^  Jwhic( 

years  'purchase  to  titlie-rentcharge  and  quit  rent,  three-year  old  bullocks.  Strippers  are  co 

Supposing  a man  is  compulsorily  bought  out  of  his  have  been  put  in  to  fatten,  having  misset  • ^ 

estate  at  such  a rate  of  purchase,  it  would  be  virtually  were  also  180  sheep  on  it.  The  profit  o % 
seventeen  years  purchase  on  his  property.  Is  it  right  strippers  was  £2  10s.,  a-piece ; and  that  on  a ^ 
that  he  should  have  to  redeem  those  outgoings  at  bullocks  about  £2  10s.,  as  close  as  P0SSla  ’2,  worlh 
twenty-five  or  twenty-two  and  a-half  years  purchase  ? the  180  sheep  about  15s.  each.  In&re  w ^ 
—It  did  not  occur  to  me  in  that  point  of  view.  It  of  hay  sold  off  it,  leaving  £43  worth  foi  1 ^ 

really  would  not  be  doing  him  justice  certainly.  on  it.  The  whole  of  the  several  items  co  ferB. 

14729.  Doesn’t  it  seem  a hard  case  to  make  aland-  £400  and  £500,  bemg  the  income  fro  jt 

lord  sell  at  seventeen  years  purchase  of  his  net  income,  The  rent  was  £360,  and  the  other  ou  8°  “ . a0 

and  make  him  redeem  his  quit  rent  at  twenty-five,  up  to  £443.  That  left  £57.  db®  va  u , t)iat was 

and  his  titlie-rentcharge  at  twenty -two  and  a half  and  sheep  on  it  was  close  to  £2,0UU  ; an  y 
years  purchase  1 — On  the  other  hand  it  is  capable  of  the  whole  profit  of  the  farm.  was  no 

being  presented  in  this  point  of  view.  As  he  is  circum-  14740.  Sir  James  Caird.  In  lac  * 

stanced  at  this  moment  he  is  obliged  to  consent  to  profit? — No,  but  a loss.  « jhiswn 

deduct  so  much  out  of  his  income,  and  his  clear  14741.  Could  you  give  us  a good  yeai  ^ nQl , 
income  is  what  I say— about  seventeen  years  pur-  this  very  year  we  are  in  now,  win  for 

chase.  good  ?»«■’-  The  profit  tea.  rather  If • “ Ij  J 

14730.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to  the  cattle  only  left  a pront  oi  **  •> 

the  case  of  mortgagees  and  incumbrancers  on  land—  £2  10s.  _ taking 80 

to  the  fairness  or  unfairness  of  making  them  contribute  14742.  What  is  this  a reduction  n . 

to  any  of  the  losses,  of  submitting  to  anything  like  a average  good  year— how  much  worn  . t]iese  t*° 
reduction  of  the  rate  of  interest  on  their  mortgages  in  the  profit  upon  the  stock  amount  ’ Qli,  ag1^1 
and  incumbrances  ?— They  have  been  always  treated  years,  as  compared  with  two  good  ye“  tbc  rigl>! 
with  exceptional  favour  in  this  country.  They  are  deal.  Instead  of  £2  10s.  on  each 
exempt  from  poor  rate.  They  don’t  contribute  to  the  profit  for  a good  year  would  be  £4. 
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14743.  So  that  in  ordinary  years  it  is  a profitable 
farm  7— In  ordinary  years  it  is  a very  profitable 
farm. 

14744.  Mr.  Neligan. — Up  to  what  period  was  it 
making  money  1 — Up  to  the  year  1880.  Then  it 
began  to  fall.  There  came  a very  wet  season  which 
began  in  1879.  Its  capacity  to  feed  became  gradually 

14745.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  grass  was  not 
fattening? — The  grass  was  not  fattening. 

14746.  Did  the  sheep  thrive  well  ? — They  did,  but 
the  cattle  did  not.  The  place  that  feeds  eighty  cows 
I this  year,  fell  down  that  year  to  seventy'.  They  were 
not  fat  so  early.  The  grass  appeared  to  have  changed 
its  character  and  an  inferior  quality  of  herbage 
to  have  come. 

14747.  From  thfe  great  wet  ?— From  the  great  wet. 
14748.  The  land  got  into  a sour  state  ? — Yes,  and 
was  inferior  for  feeding  purposes  ; there  was  less 
capability  of  feeding.  I noticed  that,  because,  as  it 
was  an  island,  I was  observing  it. 

14749.  Is  it  fiat  land  ?— Flat  meadow  land,  such  as 
you  see  along  the  Shannon. 

14750.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  for  the  low  prices  of  the 
cattle,  would  you  have  had  any  profit  at  all  ? — I would 
not.  Last  year  I had  only  £2  5s.-  profit  on  each  of 
them,  and  £2  10s.  this  year.  I bought  them  a little 
lower  this  year,  and  but  for  that  I would  not  have 
had  any  profit  at  all  on  them. 

14751.  It  was  only  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices 
at  wliich  you  got  the  store  cattle  that  you  were  able 
I to  hold  your  own  l— It  was  ; I would  have  had  no 
margin  otherwise. 

14752.  How  did  it  affect  the  small  farmers  who 
reared  those  cattle?— It  affected  them  injuriously. 
They  were  getting  up  to  £5  for  their  cattle.  They  got 
*1  less  last  spring  than  they  did  previously. 

14753.  It  has  a serious  effect  on  those  small  farmers  ? 
—It  is  a very  serious  thing  for  them. 

14754.  Sir  James  Caird.—  They  are  not  breaking 
up  any  of  the  fine  grass  land— are  they  ?— None  at  all  ; 
it  wouldn’t  pay. 

14755.  And  it  would  be  easily  spoiled  ? — It  would 
spou  it  it  you  broke  it  up.  It  would  take  away  the 
tattemng  properties.  There  is  another  little  farm 
which  I manage  for  my  brother,  and  of  which  I have 
uept  a separate  account.  It  consists  of  31  acres,  at  a 
uriem1  rentof£62.  The  whole  income  out  of  that 
so K g WaS  ■£69’  and  the  outgoings  were  £79, 
that  there  was  an  actual  loss  upon  it  of  £10. 

voS  V KniPe;So  far  as  you  are  concerned 

&C£.No. lfc  profitabIe  to  have  anything  to 

bet7!!,’  1 ,tIlink  y°u  said  to  his  lordship  that  you 
who  hadgiven 

-°f  c°mmon  occurrence  in  your 
think  ,\s\  A 8°°d  deal  more  people,  I 

or  fifteen  8lven  slight  reductions,  amounting  to  ten 
Uteen  per  cent.,  than  have  refused  to  do  so 


14759.  And  there  has  been  a general  demand  for  it  Nov. «,  ir^, 
on  the  part  of  tenants?—  Oh  yes.  I know,  from  con-  ,.  : — 
versations  with  some  of  the  sub-commissioners,  that  if  p^'3^ames 
they  were  to  value  land  now,  which  they'  valued  three 
or  four  years  ago,  they  would  make  the  valuation  a 
little  lass  than  they  did  at.  that  time. 

147 60.  Mr.  N eligan. — About  how  much  ? — I think, 
as  far  as  I could  gather  froiTi  them,  about  ten  per  cent. 

They  would  be  inclined  to  reduce  them  by  ten  per 
cent,  if  they  were  to.  do  it  de  novo. 

14761.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  would  be  from  the  years 
84  and  ’85  ? — I think  so.  If  they  were  to  do  it  for 
the  last  couple  of  years,  I have  heard  them  say  that 
they  would  reduce.  They  are  all  very  intelligent  men, 
and  they  are  quite  ummimous  in  that  feeling. 

14762.  From  what  you  know  of  the  tenants,  you 
think  that  they  would  pay,  but  that  they  find  it 
very  difficult  this  year  ?— They  find  it  very  difficult 
this  year,  no  doubt. 

14763.  As  to  the  Purchase  Act,  is- there  a general 
desire  to  purchase  on  the  part  of  well-to-do  farmers  ? 

— I think  there  is  ; I am  sure  there  is. 

14764.  Have  you  thought  of  the  effect  it  would 
produce  if  they  did  ? — It  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
the  peace  of  the  country. 

14765.  Do  you  think  they  would  employ  more 
labour? — I think  so. 

14766.  And  cultivate  their  land  better,  and  be 
better  citizens? — Yes,  and  there  would  be  more  peace 
and  quietness. 

14767.  Mr.  Neligan. — Assuming  that  ten  per  cent, 
would  be  a proper  thing  for  the  sub-commissioners  to 
take  off  if  they  were  to  value  now,  when  the  land- 
lords are  abating  from  fifteen  to  twenty  per  cent,  of 
their  judicial  rents,  are  they  not  meeting  the 
emergency  ? — I think  so.  They  are  doing  what  the 
sub-commissioner's  would  be  very  likely  to  do. 
i 14768.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  that  is  being  done  7— 

There  is  a sort  of  compromise  between  the  tenants  and 
the  landlords.  There  was  a good  deal  of  debating  and 
holding  away  from  one  another,  but  they  are  gradually 
approaching  one  another,  and  adapting  themselves  to 
the  existing  state  of  circumstances. 

14769.  Mr.  Knipe. — From  what  you  know  of  the 
landlords  and  the  tenants,  you  think  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  a court  established  to  decide  between 
them  in  questions  connected  with  purchase  ? — It  would 
be  essential  for  many  reasons ; I would  mention  one 
or  two  of  these.  In  the  cases  of  embankments, 
watercourses,  roads,  and  things  of  that  nature,  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  somebody  to  whom  they  could 
refer  if  they  had  differences,  and  who  could  arrange 
between  the  tenants  themselves. 

14770.  In  some  cases  the  landlords  would  be 
wanting  too  much,  and  in  others  the  tenants  would 
be  refusing  to  give  what  was  fair?— Yes,  and  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  an  arbitrator  to  settle 
between  them.  Really,  there  seems  to  be  a disposi- 
tion on  both  sides  now  to  come  to  terms. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following 
morning. 
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TWENTY-FIRST  DAY.— TUESDAY,  NOVEMBER  9th,  1886. 

t The  Commissioners  met  at  11  o’clock. 

Present: Right  Hon.  Earl  GOWPER,  President;  The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltowx;  Sir  James 

Caird,  Bart. ; Mr.  Neltgan,  q.c.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry.;  and  Mr.  Knipe. 


The  Rev.  j' S.  Flanagan,  p.r.,  examined. 


The  Rev.  14771.  The  President— You  are  the  parish  priest 

J.  S.  Flanagan,  0f  AdnreT— Yes. . I wish  to  say  that  I came  here  at 
p-p-  the  request  of  others.  I don’t  come  here  to  represent 

myself  as  possessed  of  any  information  that  I know 
to  be  of  any  real  service ; but  I am  quite  willing  to 
answer  any  questions  that  I am  able  to  answer,  and 
that  are  considered  serviceable.  I have  not  come  to  put 
any  views  forward— nothing  of  the  kind— but  merely 
to  give  you  information  if  I can  be  useful. 

14772.  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  coming. 
How  are  things  in  your  part  of  the  country — are  rents 
being  paid? — In  my  parish  the  time  for  demanding 
rents  is  not  exactly  come.  It  is  just  beginning  in  the 
great  aggregate  of  the  estates.  Lord  Dunraven  is  the 
largest  proprietor  in  my  parish,  and  his  rents  have  not 
been  demanded  yet.'  I have  paid  my  qwn  rent,  but  as 
to  the  other  rents  I am  not  aware  that  any  of  them 
have  yet  been  paid  on  any  of  the  properties.  But 
they  have  been  demanded  on  some.  In  one  case  the 
tenants  have  not  come  to  terms  with  their  landlord 
yet.  Whether  they  will  or  not,  I can’t  say. 

14773.  Are  the  landlords  giving  abatements?— 
Yes  : with  the  exception  of  one.  Perhaps  he  may 
do  it — I don’t  know  whether  he  will  or  not.  I 
can  tell  your  lordship  if  you  wish  all  the  circum- 
stances about  Lord  Dunraven’s  giving  abatements, 
varying,  I should  say,  from  20  per  cent,  jn  many 
cases,  to  15  in  others,  and,  perhaps,  to  25  and  30 
in  others. 

14774.  According  to  ? — According  to  the 

circumstances  of  the  individuals. 

14775.  And  you  think  that  those  abatements  will 
enable  them  to  pay  ? — I trust  that  they  will  be  able  to 
pay  with  those  abatements — that  is  to  say,  that  there 
will  be  no  factious  opposition  to  payment.  A question 
may  arise,  as  did  last  year,  when  they  wanted  more  than 
was  offered,  but  on  a little  remonstrance,  they  instantly 
gave  in,  and  paid  what  they  could. 

14776.  There  is  no  determined  opposition  or  com- 
bination against  paying  rent? — Not  with  us— except 
on  this  particular  property  that  I tell  you  of.  It  is 
not  a large  one;  but  strange  to  say  throughout  all 
the  difficult  times,  from  1879  and  1881,  all  his  rents 
were  paid  without  any  abatement  whatever,  and  with- 
out any  law  proceedings.  But  this  year  they  have 
refused  to  pay  without  an  abatement,  and  I shall 
tell  you  the  reasons — one  is,  that  it  is  an  exceptional 
year ; and  the  other  is  because  a very  large  tenant  of 
this  landlord,  belonging  to  the  gentry  class,  threw  up 
his  farm,  as  he  could  not  come  to  terms  with  him. 
He  had  between  200  and  300  acres,  and  a residence, 
and  he  threw  up  both.  Before  he  threw  it  up  he  was 
offered  a large  abatement  The  other  tenants  expected 
as  great  an.  abatement.  They  now  h nve,  I know,  offered 
to  pay  then-  rents  less  30  per  cent.,  but  I suppose  they 
will  take  25,  and  I really  believe  they  have  lodged  their 
rents  with  my  curate,  minus  that  sum.  I don’t  suppose 
that  on  the  other  three  or  four  properties  there  mil  be 


any  great  difficulty ; I hope  not.  In  another  solitaiy 
instance  yesterday,  I myself  got  1 5 per  cent,  off  a judicial 
rent  for  a man  who  holds  under  a landlord  who  is  the 
owner  of  one  townlancl  only.  I know  that  Colonel  St. 
Lecrer  is  riving  abatements  if  tenants  will  pay— I think 
his" abatements  are  15  per  cent. 

14777.  On  judicial  rents? — Well,  your  lordship, 
it  so  happens  that  on  the  great  bulk  of  the  lands  in 
my  parish,  they  did  not  go  into  court  at  all.  For 
instance,  Lord  Dunraven,  with  the  assent  of  his  ten- 
ants, got  a valuator,  who  valued  his  whole  estate,  and 
when 'the  rents  were  fixed,  he  voluntarily  gave  2£  per 
cent,  beyond  what  the  valuator  fixed,  and  they  signed 
judicial  leases.  The  same  holds  good  with  Colonel 
St  Leger— his  tenants  signed  on  private  arrangements. 
On  Major  Bury’s  estate  they  have  not  gone  into  court, 
except  four.  The  only  other  estate  of  consequence  in 
my  parish  is  Lloyd’s,  and  the  tenants  on  it  went  into 
court  and  got  considerable  abatements. 


14778.  I think  you  negotiated  some  purchases- 
did  you  not— under  the  Act  of  ’81,  on  behalf  of  tenants! 
—Yes,  l did.  I only  negotiated  one.  None  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  The  circumstances  of  that  one  I will 
mention  if  I am  not  going  too  far.  Three  families  in 
my  parish  held  one  townland.  The  landlord  was  no 
a rich  man.  They  had  leases,  and  there  was  no  doubt 
that  under  these  leases  they  were  extravagantly  highly 
rented.  He  could  not,  and  would  not,  make  any 
abatements.  They  were  threatened  with  being  put 
out  of  their  farms,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  ditt- 
culty  was  to  purchase  them.  Unfortunately  for  m , 
I took  the  matter  up,  for  of  course  these  poor  men 
did  not  know  how  to  go  about  it  at  all.  I Sm 
friend,  a solicitor,  to  make  an  agreement  with l mew 
charge  only  a definite  sum  for  their  part  at  the  can 
the  kndloid  to  boar  the  rest.  I had 
hta,  a=d  he  agreed  to  sell  He  offered  to 
at  16  years  purchase  on  his  rents. 

“ No,  I won’t  do  that,  but  I will  put  a 
upon  the  farms,  which  I consider  a fair  one,  an 
give  you  twenty  years’  purchase  upon  tkatoy* 
very  great  pains  about  it,  and,  of  course,  c ^ 
tenants,  and  showed  them  exactly  how  they 
stand,  and  I sent  up  to  Dublin  to  a W,**  “ 
experience,  and  asked  him — “ Do  you  t ^ 
doing  right,  or  acting  rashly.”  He  ' 1 ^ 

you  are  making  very  good  terms. 
terms.  They  entered  into  possession 
and  now  these  men  are  in  a diftculty.  i J 
met  their  engagements  up  to  this  L t0  meet 

but  this  year  they  were  in  agreat.diffi  J , 
the  May  instalments.  The  Commissioner, 
any  difficulty,  gave  them  six  month is  tun**  The 
only  the  other  day  that  they  paid  that  uistoUMJ  ^ 
November  one  is  on  them  now,  ant  is  | )■  . 
came  lately  to  say  that  they  wouldbe  broke  ■ „ w 
“I  cannot  help  it,  I am  very  son  y ...  the  ne^ 


x wumv.  - am  very  sony  .nC,- 

wanted  to  know  if  we  could  get  them  un  e ^oUlJ 
Act.  But  they  are  in  a bad  „ 

be  very  sorry  to  repeat  the  operation. 
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that  they  have  been  so  straitened  that  they  have  not 
paid  their  own  solicitors’  costs  yet. 

14779.  Lord  Milltovm. — What  proportion  do  their 
instalments  bear  to  their  rent — to  their  former  rent? 
—I  have  it  all  in  detail,  but  I began  by  saying 
that  I came  unprepared.  I could  speak  with 
absolute  accuracy  as  to  all,  but  I am  now  only 
speaking  from  recollection.  It  would  be  about 
twenty-two  per  cent,  off  the  leasehold  rents. 


14796.  Sir  James  Caird. — Suppose  they  should 
fail  to  pay,  would  they  be  liable  to  lose  all  they  have 
already  paid — I mean  of  principal  ? — They  would,  of 
course.  They  asked  me  what  would  be  the  result, 
and  I said  of  course — “ The  Land  Commission  act 
towards  you  as  a landlord,  and  if  you  don’t  pay,  you 
will  be  ejected  and  will  lose  your  money.’’  They 
said — “ We  will  gladly  lose  it  if  we  are  reinstated  at  a 
lower  rent.’’ 


14780.  The  President. — I gather  from  that,  that  you 
think  twenty  years’  purchase/  on  a fair  rent,  is  what 
a great  many  tenants  would  be  glad  to  have? — Yes;  but 
I add  this,  that  what  was  fixed  as  a fair  rent  four 
years  ago,  no  man  in  the  country  now — at  least  no  man 
having  a direct  interest  in  land — would  consider  a 
fair  rent  at  present. 

14781.  Do  you  think  it  about  what  the  Commis- 
sioners would  have  given  ? — At  that  time  ? 

14782.  Yes? — Well,  I really  believe  that  that  must 
have  been  in  their  minds.  I almost  think  that  when 
I was  making  the  calculations,  one  of  the  elements  of 
the  calculation  must  have  been  that  I said — “ Well 
now,  as  a rule,  the  Commissioner's  are  making  reduc- 
tions of  twenty  and  twenty-five  per  cent.,  and  that 
would  be  what  you  would  get.” 

14783.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  we  to  understand 
that  at  the  price  at  which  they  bought,  the  instalments 
they  were  to  pray  annually  were  twenty-two  per  cent, 
lower  than  their  former  rent?— Yes,  the  former  rents 
were  very  high. 

14784.  Still  they  paid  them  ? — The  instalments  ? 


14785.  The  instalments  they  had  to  pray  after  the 
purchase  were  twenty-two  per  cent,  below  the  rent 
they  formerly  paid  ? — That  is  so. 

14786.  So  that  they  had  an  immediate  advantage 
through  it  ?— Certainly. 

14787.  Besides  gradually  growing  to  be  purchasers  ? 
—Of  course. 

14788.  There  was  the  immediate  reduction  of  their 
rent  by  twenty-two  percent.  ? — I suppose  they  would 
have  been  ejected  if  their  rent  had  not  been  taken 
down. 

14789.  The  President. — What  were  they,  compared 
o the  rents  you  fixed  for  a fair  rent— what  have  they 
0 pay  now  ? — I think  I must  have  reduced  their  rents 
- lrom  twenty-two  to  twenty-three  per  cent. 

1479°.  Then  they  are  paying  about  the  same  now 
f me  rent  you  put  upon?— Of  course  the  first  thing 
W ,them  was~ “ Do  y°u  think  this  will  be  a 
. , ^en  ^or  y°u  at  so  much  an  acre,  and  we  will  be 
manap ifc  1”  Then  I said — “ We  will  give  him 
venty  years  purchase  on  that.”  It  was  a very  diffi- 
If  because  they  were  not  perfectly  free. 

Wn7hat  “0t  leases  w°uld 'have  been  different, 
Ut  they  were  bound  to  buy  or  go. 

J™'  Sir  domes  Caird. — On  the  terms  on  which 
same  y°,U  put  them  on  very  much  the 

“f™  *1“‘“  ajudioial 

tTO>*y  y ew  purchase  I— I am 
“Meat  that  I thought  so  at  the  time. 

u!!2'  T1“™llle  «*«■  of  itt-I  think  so. 

■— -l  Lhj^1’  .to  th“  J“r  tlloy  kad  P*ia  ‘heir 
Mlcslt,  *“  difficulty  I— Without  nay 

fcl«94.  At  all  events  they  paid  thoml-Thoy  paid 


“y  ‘hoy  are  unuble.to  do  it  1 
“ ™T  S'™4  difficulty— too  of 
ultimately  r ,1  know  what  will  become  of  them, 

' i4tlS’°:emge‘lhem0“t<,fit- 


They 


14797.  The  President. — In  fact  they  do  not  care 
for  the  prospect  of  ownership? — That  is  not  so  very 
vividly  before  them,  because  it  is  so  remote.  They 
would  go  out  to-morrow  and  forfeit  their  four  years’  in- 
stalments, if  they  were  to  be  reinstated  at  a lower  rent. 

14798.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  desire  to  get 
a lower  rent  ? — That  is  what  they  are  desirous  of. 
That  desire  is  augmented  by  the  fact  of  their  seeing 
everyone  around  them  getting  reductions  of  rents  that 
were  fixed  on  the  same  scale  as  theirs. 

14799.  Of  course  they  get  no  reductions  1 —They 
cannot.  The  tenants  adjoining  them  had  their  rents 
fixed  at  the  same  time,  and  they  see  them  getting  25 
per  cent.  The  tenants  near  them,  I think,  got  25 
per  cent  last  year. 

14800.  The  President. — If  the  transaction  took 
place  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  they  would  have  got 
a considerable  reduction  ? — They  would.  I don’t  know 
of  any  other  case  of  a person  having  purchased  near  me. 

14801.  You  are  personally  in  favour  of  creating  a 
peasant  proprietary ; do  you  think  it  would  bo  a good 
thing  for  the  country  ? — 1 am  not  prepared  to  give 
anything  but  a personal  opinion,  but  I really  don’t  see 
any  solution  of  the  forced  tension  of  things  at  the 
present  moment  except  that,  if  it  could  be  managed.  It 
is  a thing  most  harrowing  that  every  rent  day  that  comes 
round  there  is  a state  of  excitement,  and  a tension  of 
things  that  makes  life  almost  intolerable,  instead  of 
being  like  the  old  times,  when  men  on  their  rent  day 
were  prepared  to  pay  their  rent  if  they  had  it. 

14802.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  how  would  that  he 
changed? — If  they  became  proprietors,  and  were  in 
the  position  of  the  purchasers  I have  described,  that 
is  if  for  a series  of  years  there  were  a still  further 
depression,  they  would  be  in  exactly  the  same  difficulty ; 
aud  they  would  not  have  a landlord  to  deal  with— 
they  would  have  the  Government. 

14803.  The  Government  would  not  be  so  easy  with 
them  as  the  landlord  ? — It  could  not  be,  unless  things 
came  to  such  a crisis  that  parliament  would  have  to 
look  into  it.  The  commissioners  may  give  an  extension 
of  six  months  to  these  men,  if  they  cannot  pay  in 
November ; but  when  May  comes,  they  must  pay  with- 
out an  atom  of  reduction ; whereas  on  Lord  Dimvaven’s 
property  a reduction  would  probably  be  given. 

14804.  That  would  not  be  looked  for  front  any 
Government  ? — It  is  useless.  How  can  it  be  done  ? I 
don’t  know. 

14S05.  I put  that  question  to  you  because  you  said 
the  only  remedy  you  saw  was  that  the  tenants  should 
get  the  land  as  their  own  ? — Exactly  ; but  I do  not 
see  how  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  a depression 
during  a series  of  years  such  as  we  have  had,  when 
the  tenant  is  making  his  purchase. 

14806.  Of  course,  nobody  can  foresee  that  ? — I took 
immense  pains  in  those  cases  described  to  guard  against 
that  difficulty. 

The  President. — But  looking  forward  to  fifty  years 
hence,  there  would  be  no  trouble  in  that  way. 

14807.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  to  get  over 
the  forty-nine  years  ? — I suppose  if  a man  got  twenty 
years  towards  it  he  would  be  all  right.  I suppose 
that  in  some  cases  if  a man  bought  a good  farm 
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instead  of  bad  farms,  and  if  four  years  instalments 
w ere  paid,  he  might  get  a good  price  for  it. 

14808.  The  President.— Is  there  any  tenant-right 
now?  Can  a man  without  difficulty  sell  his  tenant-right 
now  1 — Perfectly — with  perfect  ease. 

14809.  And  he  can  get  something  for  it  ? — He  can 
get  some  money  for  it. 

14810.  Is  there  any  sale  for  it?— If  I coniine 
myself  to  my  own  parish,  I think  that  with  the 
exception  of  a very  small  matter  there  has  been  no 
purchasing  in  my  parish  for  some  years,  except  a 
small  one  the  other  day,  when  a poor  widow  with  seven 
acres  of  land  sold  her  interest  for  £70. 

14811.  For  a holding  of  what?— Seven  acres,  I 
think — ten  years  purchase.  But  if  a man  holds  a 
good  grass  farm,  with  meadow  land  attached  to  it,  he 
will  always  get  a purchaser.  Of  course,  I know  very 
well,  that  if  a man  is  ejected  from  a farm  even  for  non- 
payment of  rent  it  is  not  easy  to  get  a purchaser. 

14812.  Is  there  a feeling  against  buying  from  the 
landlord  ? — I would  illustrate  that  from  my  experience. 
There  is  a man  in  my  parish  who  was  ejected  this 
month  for  non-payment  of  a great  many  years  rent, 
without  any  chance  of  being  able  to  hold  on  ; and  I 
think  he  is  at  perfect  liberty  to  sell  if  he  can  get  a 
purchaser.  But  he  could  not  get  a purchaser  to  pay  a 
sufficient  sum  of  money  to  pay  his  debts  and  rent. 

14813.  I think  you  said  that  those  people  were 
leaseholders  that  you  took  this  trouble  about? — 
Yes. 

14814.  And  were  very  highly  rented;  are  there 
several  leaseholders  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — I don’t 
think  we  have  any  except  judicial  ones. 

14S15.  Would  their  wish  be  to  come  under  the 
court? — I suppose  there  would  be  a great  difficulty 
about  the  leaseholders,  as  for  instance,  if  a landlord 
has  a lease  against  a man  and  if  the  land  leased  is 
worth  £2  an  acre,  and  is  leased  at  £1. 

14816.  It  might  turn  out  that  the  ancestor  received 
a sum  of  money  down? — Not  necessarily.  All  the 
leases  made  in  1848,  in  the  time  of  the  famine — they 
are  nearly  out  now — left  an  enormous  interest.  There 
is  an  instance  near  this  place  where  a man  was  able 
to  give  some  £20,000  for  what  he  held  as  tenant  under 
a lease  of  1848. 

14817.  But  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the 
tenants  pay  more  ? — More  than  they  would  have  to 
pay,  no  doubt,  if  they  could  go  into  court.  That  is 
incontrovertible.  If  the  land  was  let  many  years  ago, 
the  landlord  cannot  get  the  same  rent  now. 

14818.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  be  difficult  not 
to  admit  the  landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants  in  the 
case  of  leaseholds? — Undoubtedly.  Mr.  Gladstone 
used  some  expression  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
leave  a shred  of  contract  in  existence.  I do  not 
see  that  there  was  any  other  reason  for  excluding 
leaseholders,  except  that  a lease  may  cut  two  ways. 

14819.  Do  you  see  any  difference  between  breaking 
a landlord’s  lease,  and  taking  away  the  right  of  free 
contract  from  him  on  the  whole? — It  is  a nice  dis- 
tinction. 

14820.  Lord  Milltown.  — Would  it  tend  to  the 
stability  of  the  country  if  the  people  became  owners  of 
their  holdings  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — I should 
be  very  glad  that  all  my  parish  were  in  that  state,  pro- 
vided that  they  bought  advantageously. 


14822.  I am  very  surprised  to  hear  that  ? — He  is  a 
very  unhappy  man — no  question  of  it. 

14823.  It  is  curious  what  a number  of  them  place 
themselves  in  that  state  of  unhappiness  ?— They  do, 
because  there  are  cases  in  which  they  have  not  got 
what  is  demanded  ; or  if  they  have,  they  cannot  pay 
their  rent  in  some  cases  without  injuring  the  men  that 
cannot  pay — at  least  they  think  so.  But  they  are 
always  miserable.  None  are  more  delighted  than 
those  whose  rents  have  been  adjusted  for  them  by  the 
aid  of  a friend. 


14824.  I take  it  you  would  be  of  opinion  that  when 
they  should  have  paid  five  or  six  instalments  of  their 
purchase  money,  they  would  come  to  have  a consider- 
able stake  in  the  country  which  would  render  them, 
not  in  the  party  sense,  but  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  term,  conservative  of  law  and  order?— In  the 
concrete  cases  that  I spoke  of,  it  would  have  no  effect 
whatever,  because  they  consider  that  they  have  made 
a bad  purchase. 

14825.  In  that  case  it  would  not  ? — Certainly. 

14826.  Then  they  would  be  liable  to  join  any  agi- 
tation for  bringing  down  the  instalments  ?— If  they 
felt  that  they  had  made  a bad  purchase.  Don’t  you 
think  that  is  natural  ? 

14827.  It  struck  me  that  if  they  had  once  paid  by 
instalments  a considerable  sum  of  money,  they  would 
then  have  such  a stake  in  their  purchase  that  they 
would  be  sorry  to  see  it  snatched  away  from  themt- 
Well,  of  course,  they  would  be.  They  are  sorry  to 
see  their  farms  now,  without  aDy  such  stake  snatched 
away  from  them — very  sorry. 

14828.  But  the  case  you  are  supposing  of  a series 
of  bad  years,  following  the  last  two  very  bad  years,  and 
bringing  on  a crisis,  is  not  a very  probable  one  to 
occur  ; it  is  not  likely  that  wo  should  have  worse  years 
than  the  two  last  ?— I should  hope  not.  But  it  is 
very  hal’d  to  say. 

14829.  Supposing  things  are  no  better  than  they 
are  now— which  is  taking  rather  a pessimist  view 
of  it — should  you  anticipate  that  they  would  have 
any  difficulty  amounting  to  anything  like  an  im- 
possibility in  paying  instalments,  which  would  really 
be  only  50  per  cent,  of  the  rents  they  paid  some  time 
ago  ? — I should  say  not  on  your  hypothesis.  It  is 
very  remarkable  with  what  punctuality  they  pay 
the  instalments  under  the  Arrears  Act. 

14830.  The  loans  that  have  been  hitherto  made 
then  to  the  Irish  tenants,  as  a rule,  they  have  done 
their  best  to  repay  ?— I think  so— wonderfully  so. 

14831.  The  Fisheries  Loans  and  matters  of  that 
kind  they  have  paid  with  singular  punctuality*-^ 
these  tenants  that  raise  money  to  pay  off  under  t 
Arrears  Act  generally  bring  it  to  me,  and  ask  me 
pay  it  into  the  bank  for  them. 


14832.  And  then,  provided  nothing  of  an  unforeseen 
character  occurred,  in  a very  few  years  aU  these  me 
would  have  a very  substantial  interest  in  their 
ing,  and  be  on  the  high  road  to  ownership  ?-Ana 
very  good  citizens,  I think— very  good  citizens, 
have  a parishioner  who  bought  under  the  Lie 
and  he  had  not  to  borrow.  He  had  the  money, 
is  a very  comfortable  man. 

14833.  He  bought  under  unfavourableconditionsU 
He  did.  They  are  much  cheaper  now.  Butnej  = 

and  had  not  to  borrow  the  money,  so  that  ne 
nnvimr  anvthins?  to  Government.  He  has 


14821.  Do  you  think  it  would  render  them  more 
upholders  of  law  and  order? — Of  course.  I should 
say  that  would  be  obvious.  They  would  have  an 
immediate  interest  in  their  own  farms,  and  they  are 
very  tenacious  of  them.  Whatever  may  be  said,  after 
all,  the  Irish  tenant  who  has  not  paid  his  rent,  is  a 
very  unhappy  man. 


834.  Mr.  Neligm.— That  lea* i» i» 
her  you  think  it  would  be  desirable 
its  to  pay  down  a certain  amount  ot  1' 

sy  by  giving  to  those  who  are  abletedo® 

, over  and  above  those  who  do  not  ^ D 
. advantages— I quite  agree  with  that. 
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14835.  To  encourage  them  to  make  an  effort  to  buy  ? 

—Yes.  If  you  show  them  that  by  paying  down  some- 
thing they  would  gain  a very  substantial  advantage 
—if  you  show  them  that — I think  that  is  so.  But 
you  waken  up  in  my  mind  thoughts  that  occurred 
to  me  at  the  time  I was  making  those  purchases. 
It  was  necessary  if  anything  was  to  succeed,  to  be 
able  to  tell  the  tenant  that  lie  had  not  to  bring  out 
any  money,  and  that  he  had  no  costs  to  pay. 
It  was  necesssary  to  be  able  to  say  to  him — “You 
can  sell  your  farm  without  anyone  advancing  any 
I money  whatever,  and  without  incurring  any  costs — 
You  have  only  to  settle  the  price."  Then  you  would 
get  the  man  to  purchase  very  rapidly.  But  if  you 
were  to  add  to  the  proposal  that  if  the  tenant  chose 
to  pay  £200  or  £300  of  the  purchase  money  that 
would  bring  his  rent  down  £6  or  £7  a year.  I think 
that  would  be  a good  thing  to  put  in. 

14S35a.  It  would  be  an  encouragement  to  buy  ? — An 
encouragement. 

14836.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  in  those 
instances  it  might  be  desirable  to  extend  the  pay- 
ment of  the  instalments,  so  as  to  reduce  the  amount  ? 
—To  put  it  over  so  many  years  ? 

14837.  Yes.  I don’t  see  how  else  they  are  to  give 
the  money  1 — I don’t  see  any  other  way  myself. 

The  President. — One  other  way  would  be  by  re- 
ducing the  price  front  20  years’  purchase  to  19£  years 
to  those  who  paid  ready  money. 

Hr.  Neligan — That  would  be  out  of  the  landlord’s 
(octet. 

Witness. — I want  to  get  it  out  of  the  State’s 
pocket. 

14838.  Lord  Milllown — I understand  you  to  say, 
Father  Flanagan;  that  you  are  on  the  whole  in  favour 
—very  much  in  favour,  I think  I may  say— of  a 
peasant  proprietary,  provided  it  could  be  fairly 
and  honestly  obtained? — Supposing  it  could  be 
fairly  and  honestly  done,  I am.  And  if  the  purchase 
is  made  at  a price  which  will  leave  the  instalment 
rent  6 m f°Ur  yeai'S  aS  e1uitable  <as  the  selling  fair 

14839.  Just  the  same  in  good  or  bad  seasons  ?— 
in  good  or  bad  seasons,  unless  there  is  some  wonder- 
ui  change.  Suppose  you  get  beef  and  mutton  down 
to  a penny  a pound. 


willing  to  sell  on  fail-  terms  ? — Well,  my  chief  land- 
lord is  Lord  Dunraven,  and  I think  he  would  sell 
if  he  got  a fail-  price.  We  have  had  no  offers. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  has  occurred  within  a good 
radius  of  me.  I can  speak  not  only  for  my  own 
parish,  but  for  a good  radius  around  me ; and  there 
has  been  no  offer  made  by  landlords  as  yet.  I don’t 
know  what,  is  doing  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act, 
because  it  is  such  a very  unfavourable  time  for 
working  it. 

Lord  Militovm. — We  have  had  evidence  that  it  is 
working  very  fast. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  Ulster. 

14846.  Lord  Milllown. — And  as  there  are  only 
£5,000,000,  at  the  present  time,  there  is  no  time  to  bo 
lost. 

Witness.  — Well,  speaking  generally,  I should  think 
that  most  of  the  landlords  would  be  inclined  to 
sell. 

14847.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  sold  their  estates 
it  would  have  the  effect  of  inducing  them  to  leave  tho 
country  altogether  ? — I really  cannot  say. 

14848.  Would  the  sale  of  their  estates  drive  the 
landlords  out  of  the  country  as  a rule? — Well,  as  I 
said,  I did  not  come  prepared  with  thoughtful  con- 
siderations on  all  these  subjects,  but  I have  often  heard 
that  talked  about  in  society.  Some  people  take  one 
view,  and  some  another.  My  own  impression  would  be 
that  most  of  the  large  landlords  would  leave  the 
country. 

14849.  But  there  is  no  country  to  Irishmen  like 
Ireland  ?— They  would  soon  lose  that  feeling.  They 
would  become  citizens  of  the  world,  and  would  gladly 
settle  in  England.  1 

14850.  I don’t  think  so  at  all.  But  if  it  were 
to  have  that  effect,  don’t  you  think  that  it  would  be  a 
very  unfortunate  thing,  as  depriving  the  country  of  a 
resident  gentry?— I think  it  would  be  an  unfortunate 
thing  for  the  time  being,  and  unless  something  grew 
up  out  of  the  new  state  of  things  that  would  be  a substi- 
tute. 

14851.  Mr.  Neligan. — A new  class  of  landlords? — 
Some  people  think  they  would  remain.  Of  course 
you  would  have  to  take  this  element  of  hunting  into 
consideration.  If  we  had  a peasant  proprietary,  would 
they  let  them  hunt  ? 


14840.  Are  you  in  favour  of  compulsory  purchase  1 
1 have  never  thought  the  question  out.  I don’t  like  to 
gean answer  wuthout  having  really  thought  it  out. 

“ZtVwyTT1  ““  W,"d  *°  8611  “d  the 


14852.  Why  not— peasants  are  naturally  fond  of 
hunting ; it  is  not  hunting  that  they  object  to,  but 
the  collection  of  rents  ? — I should  hopo  so.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  form  a true  judgment  about  it.  I do  not 
think  I am  competent  to  form_a  judgment. 


<taM*L5?df  c“‘curQstanees  1 — I real] 

mouki  not  like  to  answer. 

comww^  Caird-— Under  the  decision  of 
suppose  th‘t- 

buy ~ You  say  to  the  tenant — “You  mus 
cai'tni,:  ^naufc  says— “Well,  isn’t  it  a har 

be  able  to  do  it— n tllis  pric0,  1 wou,d  neve 

rent"  he  "’°uld  Uever  be  abIe  PaY  tha 

plied,  “ You  a™  t " 0b  web’”  5t  would  be  « 
btinal  the  Land  On  ^ dedded  b?  that  great  tri 
would  sL-3?Aw^miSS’°n’  wluch  is  infallible.”  H 
<Wt  know  what  th?®7  T not  to  be  trusted— the- 
1484  * “ 1>0°r  tei,ant  has  to  do-” 

°f  the  Und°Cnn?f-^mi~~lS  tbat  tbe  Seueral  Opinioi 

14844  1 d ^ the  W°rd  “ comPel- 

li®e  enouI°to7™  It  ’f °Pinion  tbat  i*  would  b. 
sary  1 — \yeii  t i ^ tlat  ^ Wb  found  compulsion  neces 
iihe  to  answer  W n0t  thought  it  out.  I should  no. 

e many  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood 


14853.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  would  be  less 
difference  of  opinion  between  the  purchasing  tenants 
and  the  old  landowners— there  would  be  no  jarring 
interests  of  any  kind  ?— None  whatever.  If  landlords 
like  Lord  Dunraven,  or  even  lesser  men,  had  incomes 
out  of  the  funds,  and  kept  houses  here,  their  relations 
with  the  people  would  be  admirable.  Those  of  Lord 
Dunraven  are  excellent  at  present,  I am  happy  to 
say. 

14854.  Lord  Millloitm. — But  do  you  think  tho  te- 
nants would  be  unwilling  that  Lord  Dunraven  should 
go  away  ?— I say  emphatically  yes.  I may  confidently 
answer  that. 

14855.  If  they  thought  the  result  of  a compulsory 
purchase  would  be  to  drive  away  Lord  Dunraven  • 
they  would  be  altogether  opposed  to  it  ?— If  you  put  the’ 
particular  case  I think  so.  If  you  put  the  particular 
case  I say  so,  because  you  see  besides  our  tenants  we 
have  our  labourers. 

14856.  I suppose  the  labourers  would  look  on  an 
exodus  of  the  gentry  as  a great  misfortune  ?— Un- 
doubtedly. 

14857.  They  are  constant  employers  of  labour  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 


iron.  9,  1888. 

The  Rev. 
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14858.  And  the  landed  gentry  generally  are  the  juost 
constant  employers  of  labour! — Well,  of  course  they 
necessarily  are.  If  they  are  farming  they  must  have 
them. 

14859.  And  if  they  are  not  farming  they  must 
have  them  to  keep  their  places  in  order  !— Yes,  almost 
every  one  farms. 

14860.  Is  there  much  employment  for  labourers 
in  your  neighbourhood  1 — Exclusive  of  Lord  Dun- 
raven,  very  little  : very  little,  in  mine.  But  I live 
nine  miles  from  Limerick,  in  the  village  of  Adare, 
which  is  like  an  appanage  to  a nobleman’s  place.  I 
suppose  if  Lord  D unraven  went  away,  the  village  of 
Adarc  would  decay.  You  would  have  no  employment, 
and  the  shopkeepers  there  are  dependent  on  the 
labourers  whom  he  employs.  There  is  no  other  resi- 
dence there  of  any  note;  and  wc  have  very  little 
employment  of  labour  amongst  the  fanners. 

14861.  So  thatif  the  gentry  went  away  the  immediate 
result  would  be  to  throw  an  enormous  amount  of  labour- 
ers out  of  employment  ! — I should  say  so. 

14862.  And  on  the  rates  ! — Speaking  from  my  own 
personal  knowledge,  I should  say  certainly  on  the 
rates. 

14863.  That  would  cause  a considerable  amount  of 
dissatisfaction  ! — Undoubtedly. 

14864.  And  a great  amoimt  of  misery  amongst 
those  poor  people  ! — It  would  be  a most  melancholy 
state  of  things.  My  parish  may  be  rather  exception- 
ally situated. 

14865.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  known  many  in- 
stances in  which' ilien  who  could  pay  their  rent  have  not 
paid  it,  for  fear  of  injuring  insolvent  neighbours — you 
alluded  to  that  just  now! — You  will  excuse  me  for 
confining  my  answer  to  my  parish.  We  have  had  up 
to  this  no  non-payment  of  rents. 

14866.  I beg  your  pardon  ; I thought  you  in- 
stanced some  cases  where  men  who  could  pay  did  not  1 

Up  to  this  we  have  had  no  nonpayment  of  rents  on 

our  estates — that  is,  no  persons  holding  out  absolutely 
as  a body ; but  at  this  very  moment  there  is  now  a body 
of  tenants  who  have  said  to  the  agent,  “We  cannot 
pay  unless  you  allow  us  30  per  cent.” 

14867.  I misunderstood  you  ; I thought  you  were 
instancing  cases  1 — That  was  in  general.  My  belief 
of  the  Irish  tenant  in  general  is  that  he  really  desires 
to  pay  his  rent,  and  has  no  such  phantom  before  his 
mind  as  the  thought  that  there  is  no  rent  to  be  paid. 
He  likes  to  pay  his  rent  if  he  has  it ; but  of  course,  in 
a combination  of  men,  if  one  man  has  the  rent, 
they  will  say,  “Don’t  you  pay  now;  you  will  ruin 
us.” 

14S68.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  it  1 — I 
don’t  know  instances  of  it,  but  I am  sure  there  are  in- 
stances of  it. 

14869.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  fanners  in  your  country  1 — I think  I have 
a very  good  knowledge  of  the  farmers  in  my  own 
parish  and  neighbourhood — a very  intimate  know- 
ledge. 

14870.  With  regard  to  their  financial  position,  are 
they  improved  in  circumstances,  or  reduced,- for  the 
last  two  or  three  years! — Undoubtedly  reduced.  I 
tell  you  what  I say  deliberately,  because  I have  in- 
quired about  it.  I know  the  absolute  circumstances 
of  every  man  in  my  parish.  He  makes  no  secret  with 
me : if  he  has  money  I know  it.  If  he  has  not  a rap 
I know  it  as  well.  I have  said  over  and  ever  again 
to  men — “ Tell  me  honestly,  are  you  living  as  your 
father  lived,  who  saved  £50  or  .£100,  and  he  would 
tell  me,  * I am  living  just  as  poorly.’  ‘ Your  father 
never  killed  a pig  for  his  use !’  ‘ Never.’  ‘ He 

left  £100  at  his  death  1 ’ 1 Yes,  he  did.’  ‘ And  you 

have  not  a rap  1 ’ * Not  a fraction.’  ” I defy  anyone 


to  find  an  instance  of  a fanner  who  has  made  money 
within  the  last  few  yearn,  or  saved  anything. 

14871.  Lord  Milltovm. — Do  they  live  as  frugally 
as  their  fathers! — Yes,  and  I add  that  in  a parish 
of  2,000  people  you  won’t  find  six  drunkards.  The 
rest  of  them  don’t  touch  a drop  of  beer  or  porter  from 
one  end  of  the  month  or  year  to  the  other.  But  to 
say  that  they  are  squandering  money  on  drink  is  perfect 
nonsense.  I think  they  are  living  just  as  frugally  as 
their  forefathers,  and  not  making  money  latterly. 


14872.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  it  come  under  your  notice 
that  some  of  these  farmers  have  had  to  draw  on  their 
little  savings  in  order  to  meet  the  demands  on  them  at 
present!— Well,  that  is  a nice  question.  I don’t  re- 
member an  instance.  It  may  have  occurred.  Very 
often  I hold  deposit  receipts,  and  I have  them  in  my 
own  house,  and  I don’t  remember  exactly  a man 
drawing  upon  them.  I am  now  trying  to  be  accurate. 
A man  is  loth  to  do  it.  He  doesn’t  like  to  do  it ; and 
I should  not  like  to  say  that  I absolutely  know  a case 
in  which  a man  had  a deposit  in  the  bank  and  drew 
upon  it  to  pay  his  rent. 

14873.  Is  it  a fact  that  any  man  has  had  to 
sell  some  of  the  stock  necessary  for  his  farm  in  order 
to  meet  his  rent  1 — Oh,  yes,  that  is  so. 


14874.  And  is  it  the  position  of  the  farmers  gene- 
rally  7 — I think  it  arises  really  from  their  impover- 
ished state.  They  are  generally  impoverished ; and  I 
am  told  by  others  of  instances,  one  of  which  I may 
mention.  Ho  is  the  son  of  a farmer,  and  his  father 
had  a number  of  dairy  cows.  He  lives  on  very  good 
land  indeed,  and  his  father  was  able  to  bring  him  up 
as  a priest,  and  another  son  as  a solicitor,  and  another 
son  in  some  commercial  trade  or  something  of  the 
kind.  His  brother  and  sister  are  now  working  that 
farm,  and  they  are  making  nothing  of  it — they  are 
not  saving  anything.  'His  landlord _ would  not  give 
him  one  fraction  of  an  abatement  this  year ; and  he 
is  going  to  pay  now,  and  I dare  say  has  paid  this 
day  the  rent  due  on  November  the  1st. 

14875.  Lord  Milltovm— There  is  no  hanging  galern 
it! — No  hanging  gale  on  it.  I saw  a letter  from  the 
agent,  saying  : “ If  you  don’t  pay  before  Saturday  the 
thing  goes  into  the  hands  of  a solicitor,  and  I will  not 
allow  him  to  make  one  penny  of  abatement”  That  is 
in  dairy-farming.  We  have  not  much  of  it  in  mv 
parish.  Putting  these  things  together,  1 think  the 
tenants  are  very  hardly  pressed  in  Ireland.  Every- 
one knows  that  this  is  a bad  daily  year.  The  ®n«s 
are  very  low. 

14876.  Mr.  Knipe.— Your  experience  is  that  if  they 
had  the  money  they  would  pay  their  rents  without 
making  demands  for  reductions! — Without  making 
demands  for  reductions ! That  is  a very  nice  question. 
Shall  I answer  it  in  this  way!  My  belief  is  w 
if  there  were  a very  prosperous  year,  the  tena.  • 
would  gladly  pay  their  rents  as  they  stand. 

14877.  Your  experience  is  that  this  and  last  year 
have  not  been  good  years  1 —Quite  so. 

14878.  And,  consequently,  that  they  cannot  raise* 
much  money  off  their  farms  as  is  sufficient  to  pay 
landlords! — Quite  so. 

14879.  And  are  under  the  necessity  of 
reduction  of  their  rents! — That  is  my  1111  • 

That  is  the  state  of  things.  You  insinuate  tu« 
not  a factious  move  ! .. 

14880.  Exactly!— Oh,  I don’t  think  anyone  be  e 
that  who  knows  the  country.  I think  not. 

14881.  It  has  been  said  that  in  some  cm®  ^ 
tenants  have  the  money,  and  have  refused  1 
rents ; I want  to  know  is  that  your  op  . 0y 
opinion  is  that  where  they  have  the  m°n  y Sft^ere  j, 
the  farm  then  they  do  not  withhold  it,  excep  ^ 
a general  reduction  on  poorer  men  gom0  > 
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then  they  would  expect  to  come  in  for  their  reduc- 
tion, too.  That  is  my  belief. 

14882.  There  have  been  considerable  reductions 
given  by  a number  of  landlords  whom  you  have  men- 
tioned ?— In  my  parish  ? 

14883.  Yes'!— Almost  every  landlord  in  my  parish. 

14884.  It  is  very  general,  isn’t  it  ? — It  is. 

14885.  Is  that  on  the  judicial  rents  ?— Yes,  on  what 
we  call  judicial  rents. 

14886.  It  is  from  15  to  30  per  cent.?— I think  I 
may  say  it  ranges  as  far  as  30  per  cent,  on  Lord 
Dunraven's  estate,  at  all  events.  He  gave  me  20  per 
cent,  on  myown;farm,and  I paid  the  rent  the  other  day. 

14887.  The  President. — Is  that  on  a judicially  fixed 
rent?— No;  I did  not  go  into  court. 

14588.  Mr.  Knvpe. — You  had  some  hesitation  in 
replying  to  Lord  Milltown’s  question  as  to  compulsory 
sale  ?— I had.  I have  not  thought  it  out. 

14889.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  would  agree  as  to  terms  if  they  were 
left  to  sell  themselves?— It  depends  on  so  many  cir- 
— that  no  one  could  give  a positive  answer  to 

14890.  Can  you  tell  me  any  instance  of  where  the 
tenants  on  one  property  having  bought  from  the  laud- 
lore , the  tenants  on  an  adjoining  property  were  willing 
° buy,  but  the  landlord  refused  to  take  reasonable 
terms? — No. 

14891.  Have  you  thought  wlat  effect  that  ivould 
produce  1— No  sale  has  taken  place  within  a large  ra- 
dius of  me,  or  offer  of  sale. 

,,,'A8?2,  I™  “’I"  ““g  <»  an  illustration  1 

supposing  that  the  tenants  on  one  property  hacl  made 
“r  to  become  Se 

omenof  them  mm  farms,  and  that  the  tenants  on 
an  ad  orning  property  mere  most  willing  to  buy  from 
fcrn  lrm  ord.  and  that  he  refused  to  "take  the  earn" 

Sz  in  tl”"  gh‘  effeot  m ™bl 

out  h,,?  r n 9-**-*-*  h*''e  thought 
Zsrf Ze  I n a Z ■**  “ vcry  *o  the 

another  m!  ?dl°rd  dowu  llis  rents,  and 

atr  Tt e wie  with  Mm  refusin§  *° teke 

down-  Ifc  would  have  a very  bad  effect! 

. I48®3'  In,  a case  of  that  sort  don’c  you  think  that 
mteiSemtoSlb  ?*  ef,tabl^ied  or  that  the  State  might 

nere  to  bring  the  sale  about  ? Well  I shmihl 

some  comt  oVar  n011/'!  If7  advi8abI®  to  have 
where  you  are  ^ 864410  a matter  like  that, 

the  whole  Tand  aml  5 a meaaure’  *°  cover 
tilings  to  fhl  , ’ !nd  t0T  make  uu  utter  change  of 
^ I ■ suppose  it  would 

“ »ld 

•banes,  would  tlZ  Z 7 then’  Pal'ks  and  de- 
'»*,  andriW hty“»t  employ  tiro  same  number  of 
% had  Lid  ro  m -T  amon,lt  of  labour,  aftor 
«b«t  would  depend  on  their  incomes. 


14895.  Would  there  be  any  necessity  for  them 
to  leave  the  country  ? — That  depends  on  many  social 
j and  other  considerations.  I am  not  prepared  to  say 
- tkafc.  ^ey  would  remain.  If  a man’s  income  were  ' 
diminished  he. could  not  keep  up  his  park  and  gardens, 
and  hothouse,  and  horses. 

14896.  But  that  general  good  feeling  does  not 
exist ; do  landlords  mix  with  their  tenants  ?— Oh 
r we  are  not  come  to  that. 

14897.  Aren’t  there  a number  of  landlords  who 
don  t reside  here  at  all  ?— Oh,  of  course,'  you  mean  a 
number  of  men  who  never  saw  their  estates.  Your 
question  would  not  be  pertinent  if  you  spoke  of  these. 
There  are  landlords  who  have  never  come  to  this 
country — whose  tenants  have  never  seen  them. 

14898.  Lord  Milltown. — Your  answers  can  only 
refer  to . non-absentees  ? — To  non-absentees ; to  men 
with  residences  who  are  here  now.  Of  course  the  re- 
lations between  landlords  and  tenants  are  bad  enough 
in  many  places,  but  I should  be  sorry  to  say  that  a 
landlord  now  cannot  come  back  to  his  house  and 
enjoy  himself. 

14899.  Mr.  Knipe. — After  he  should  have  arranged 
with  his  tenants  would  not  that  friendly  feeling 
exist;  is  there  any  reason  why  he  should  leave 
the.  country?  — Well,  it  is  an  open  question. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  a man  would  re- 
main or  not.  It  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

I suppose  you  know  that  at  this  present  moment  if  a 
man  has  an  income  of  over  £10,000  a year  he  is  very 
much  inclined  to  seek  for  his  enjoyment  elsewhere.  It 
is  only  smaller  men  who  are  obliged  to  live  in  this 
country,  that  do  remain— men  with  £2,000  or  £3,000 
a year. 

14900.  I just  want  to  ask  you  one  question,  Father  • 
Flanagan,  with  reference  to  those  fanners  who  become 
owners  of  their  land— do  you  think  they  would  give 
more  employment  to  labour  and  cultivate  them  land 
better  than  at  present  ? — If  they  were  purchasers  ? 

14901.  If  they  were  owners— if  they  had  purchased 
their  holdings  from  the  landlord— would  they  have  a 
greater  desire  to  cultivate  their  land  better  and  employ 
more  labour? — This  depends  on  the  largeness  or  small- 
ness of  the  farms.  If  a man  has  forty  or  fifty  acres, 
lie  generally  lias  as  many  hands  in  his  own  family 
as  will  till  them,  and  they  are  perfectly  well  aware 
when  there  are  too  many  hands  on  the  farm.  When 
the  family  is  too  large,  the  surplus  hands  are  sent  else- 
where. Perhaps  that  is  a satisfactory  answer.  I 
don’t  think  they  would  employ  more  if  you  speak 
of  thirty  acre  or  fifty  acre  farms. 

14902.  Oh,  according  to  your  ideas  it  may  be ; but 
is  it  not  your  opinion  that  the  farmer,  if  he  felt  that 
lie  was  the  owner  of  liis  land,  would  cultivate  that 
land  better  and  employ  more  labour? — That  he  would 
take  more  interest  in  it  ? 

14903.  Yes? — Undoubtedly  he  would  cake  a much 
greater  interest  in  it.  He  would  feel  that  everythin  •• 
was  his,  and  that  he  had  perfect  security  for  every- 
thing that  he  did. 


Mr.  Richard  Slacpoole  examined. 


14907.  But  not  on  the  judicial  rents?— Noton  the  Mr.  Richard 
aicial  rents.  Stacpoole. 


l49Q  county  of  Clare.  J • 

Wetodot5Lthe  farmers  on  the  estates  which  vn„  As  to  tkose  who  are  not  paying,  do  you 

are  veiy  Wep  b 1>ayins  their  rents  ?— Some  of  them  tllev^nnM  ^ pa^fn  the  majoiityof  cases  I think 
i.J,  r1'  Cm  ™er  could  Pay-  There  are  some  few  cases  in  which 


j4nf.„  ' . / ‘ Pay-  -mere  are  some  few  cases  in  which 

their  ‘ Are  they  receiving  « ls.„not  so\  particularly  on  an  estate  I have  near 

per  cenT13  Were  n°t  ju<Sl  ?~Sere  on  whlcu  tnere  are  three  or  tour  tenants  very 

11  cent  juuiciat  i gave  them  fifteen  poor.  J 

14909.  In  these  cases  do  you  intend  to  give  abate- 
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merits  ! — I don’t  intend  to  give  abatements  on  the 
judicial  rents  at  all.  These  were  fixed  on  very  lately, 
and  even  then  they  started,  immediately  after  the 
rents  were  fixed,  with  a combination  to  pay  none. 

I took  them  into  court  because  they  held  their  land 
under  the  Government  valuation. 

14910.  Lord  MUltovm. — Were  the  rents  raised! — 
No.  they  were  not.  There  were  one  or  two  cases 
raised.  The  o there  were  below  the  Government 
valuation. 

14911.  You  took  them  in  to  have  them  raised! — I 
took  them  in  to  have  them  raised,  and  also  to  have  a 
judicial  term.  I thought  I could  recover  the  rents 
move  easily.  However,  the  Act  gave  us  no  further 
power  of  recovering  rents  than  we  had  formerly. 

14912.  Were  they  lowered  ? Yes,  in  one  or  two 
cases,  in  which  I expected  that  they  would  have  been 
raised. 

14913.  If  they  don’t  pay,  you  will  take  steps 
against  them! — I have  taken  steps-  against  all 
who  refused  to  pay,  and  the  result  was  that 
with  the  exception  of  about  five,  they  all  paid 
their  rents.  They  are  paying  slowly  and  there  is  no 
combination,  I think,  amongst  them  now  not  to  pay. 
There  was  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  getting  the 
notices  of  ejectment  served.  The  process-servers  were 
assaulted  and  had  to  make  their  escape  to  the  police 
barrack. 

14914.  When  was  that!— About  two  years  ago. 
The  processes  were  then  sent  by  registered  letter 
through  the  post ; and  it  came  out  on  an  inquiry  before 
Mr.  Kelly,  the  Chairman,  that  the  postmaster  was 
one  of  the  tenants,  and  that  these  people  had  been 
told  not  to  call  for  their  letters.  He  threatened  to 
■ report  the  man  to  the  authorities,  but  I don’t  know 
if  it  was  done. 

14915.  Lord  Milltown—  He  told  them  not  to  call 
for  their  letters  ? — Yes,  they  were  registered  letters, 
and  he  was  one  of  the  tenants  himself. 

14916.  That  would  not  have  invalidated  the  service  1 
— No,  it  did  not.  The  Chairman  gave  decrees  in  every 
case.  The  receipt  of  the  registered  letter  is  sufficient. 

14917.  The  President — Do  you  think  the  fanners 
are  in  poor  circumstances  owing  to  the  fall  in  the 
price  of  produce  1 — I don’t  think  so.  Not  generally. 
Of  course  there  are  instances  of  men  who  have  lost 
stock. 

14918.  Not  as  a rule — Not  as  a rule. 

14919.  Then  you  think  they  can  pay  as  a rule,  and 
that  with  a few  exceptions  they  mil  1 — Yes. 

14920.  There  is  no  organised  intimidation  1 — Except 
the  boycotting.  I think  the  boycotting  has  been  re- 
duced to  a science  in  Clare  now,  and  is  worse  than 
ever.  I should  like  to  show  you  the  opinion  of  a 
county  court  judge  on  a case  of  boycotting  that  came 
before  him  at  sessions  on  Friday  week.  A Mr. 
Kelly  gave  evidence  as  to  boycotting,  and  he  was  shot 
on  the  way  home.  It  was  a case  very  imperfectly  re- 
ported in  the  papers.  The  only  paper  I saw  a report 
of  it  in  was  the  Clare  Journal.  These  men  were 
deprived  of  their  licences  by  the  sessions  magistrate, 
and  they  appealed  to  the  chairman,  and  this  was  his 
judgment 

11  Ilis  Honor  said  the  bench  were  unanimous  in  confirm- 
ing the  decision.  It  had  been  proved  as  clear  as  daylight 
that  this  man  had  joined  in  the  offence  of  boycotting— a 
most  serious  offence.  He  wished  to  state  that  he  had  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  law,  and  he  would  say  there 
cannot  be  a more  criminal  offence,  and  he  would  visit  with 
very  serious  punishment  any  person  convicted  of  it  before 
him.  lie  had  known  persons  who  had  suffered  in  their 
health  and  in  their  mind  from  that  infamous  system  of  boy- 
cotting. You  see  people  talking  of  it  as  if  it  was  no  offence. 
The  word  was  given  out  that  a man  was  not  to  be  supplied 
, with,  the  very  necessaries  of  life.  He  had  heard  it  from 


leading  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  from  clergymen,  that 
this  system  was  carried  out  to  such  an  extent  that  life  had 
become  almost  unbearable,  and  it  must  be  owing  to  apathy, 
negligence,  or  cowardice  that  the  Government  would  not 
put  an  end  to  it.  In  common  law  it  was  a crime.  Any 
combination  to  injure  a man  was  illegal,  and  the  way  to 
deal  with  it  would  be  to  send  up  a man  to  prosecute  him. 
The  authorities  seem  to  be  afraid  to  do  it ; perhaps  they 
were  seeking  for  popularity.  They  could  apply  to  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  to  change  the  venue  to  Dublin  o: 
Cork  if  there  was  reason  to  expect  a fair  trial  could  not  be 
had  in  the  county  : if  it  came  before  him  he  would  sentence 
the  parties  to  twelve  months  in  gaol.  It  was  an  illegal 
combination ; it  was  a criminal  act.  The  people  join  in" it 
as  if  it  was  a pleasure.  This  man  admits  that  he  has  joined 
in  a crime — a criminal  offence.  He  may  be  a man  of  good 
character.  He  may  be  in  other  respects  free  from  imputa- 
tion, but  his  house  was  not  carried  on  as  the  law  required: 
he  refused  to  supply  the  very  necessaries  he  got  the  licence 
for.  If  he  joined  in  that  crime— a serious  crime— he  must 
not  expect  the  magistrates  to  give  a certificate  that  his 
house  had  been  properly  conducted.  Boycotting  was  the 
effect  of  combination,  and  people  were  more  afraid  of  this 
decree  than  they  were  of  the  courts  of  justice.  He  had 
heard  from  a clergyman  that  an  order  he  (Judge  Kelly)  had 
made  enforcing  a will  was  reversed  by  the  National  League, 
and  the  order  of  his  court  set  at  naught.  He  never  touched 
on  political  matters  ; but  if  the  Government  knew  that  such 
a system  was  allowed  to  go  on  it  was  a disgrace  not  to  apply 
a remedy  for  it.” — Clare  Journal,  Monday,  November  1st, 
1886. 


14921.  The  result  was  that  he  took  away  his  cer- 
tificate!— Yes.  There  is  the  most  perfect  system  of 
boycotting  in  Clare  that  there  is  possible  to  be.  Last 
year  I set  some  grazing  of  lands  that  were  in  my  own 
hands  to  three  tenants.  They  were  ordered  to  give  it 
up.  They  refused  to  do  so,  and  the  result  was  that 
two  of  them  were  seriously  wounded  one  night,  and 
the  third  fellow  had  a bullet  fired  into  his  house. 
They  immediately  surrendered  their  places  to  me.  One 
of  them  did  not  surrender  until  he  was  paid  a second 
visit,  and  then  they  all  surrendered  to  me,  having  paid 
me  the  money  down  for  the  land  previously. 

14922.  These  men  took  evicted  land! — It  was  not 
evicted  land.  It  was  taking  grazing,  and  raising  the 
price  of  land. 

14923.  Then  it  was  not  for  taking  the  grazing  that 
they  were  threatened,  but  merely  for  raising  the  pnee 
of  the  land !— Yes.  A fourth  man  took  a grazing 
fann  from  myself,  and  he  had  to  surrender  it.  He 
paid  £14  on  it,  and  then  gave  it  up  to  me  in  Sep- 
tember— the  best  part  of  the  time — and  I returned 
him  a couple  of  pounds. 

14924.  This  happened  two  years  ago !— Two  years 
ago.  This  year  nobody  would  be  allowed  to  take  graz- 
ing from  me.  I had  an  application  from  Mr  MW 
nell  to  say  that  his  whole  demesne  is  let  in  grazing,  an 
that  they  liaye  all  been  told  to  give  it  up. 

14925.  Is  the  land  lying  idle!— The  land  would 
have  lain  idle,  but  I told  Mr  M'Donnell  that  h » 
was  in  trouble  about  it  I would  take  the  whole  pl&» 


rom  him. 

14926.  Have  there  been  many  outrages , 
his  very  season  two  men  who  have  graang 
Mr.  Mahon’s  estate,  where  I am  agent,  cut  the  a j 
.ud  stacked  it,  and  both  their  houses  were  visi  _ 
hots  fired  into  them.  Another  man  named  n 
rad  to  surrender  his  gun.  The  other  men  o 
he  other  day  to  draw  the  hay  home,  as  t y 
iot  touch  it 

14927.  Is  there  much  land  lying  idle  this  year'' 

Che  farms  that  I have,  with  the  exception  o 
;aken  by  the  Land  Corporation,  are  °qjlfT 
rhese  farms  are  a small  distance  from  • ^ 

irespass  on  them  as  they  like.  I Have  1 
the  county  of  Clare,  near  Miltown  Mai  ay,  ^ 
surrendered  to  me  by  a tenant.  It  is  onno* 
extent,  and  I put  my  own  stock  on  it  ea 
with  great  difficulty.  The  herdsmen  lett 
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and  friend  of  mine  near  there  allowed  me  to  send  my 
cattle  one  night  on  his  farm.  He  has  heen  boycotted 
for  doing  that — for  giving  me  one  night’s  lodging. 
His  plough  was  broken,  his  walls  thrown  down,  and 
every  annoyance  given  to  him.  I had  the  tolls  of 
a feir  at  Kilmikill  surrendered  to  me  three  years  ago 
by  Colonel  Lloyd.  He  did  not  take  the  precaution  of 
making  an  under-tenant  give  me  possession,  and  I had 
to  evict  him.  The  Land  League  interfered,  and 
would  allow  no  tolls  to  be  collected  at  the  fair.  I 
set  the  tolls  of  the  fair  to  the  father-in-law  of  the  late 
under  tenant.  He  never  has  been  allowed  to  hold 
a fair  on  it  since.  I got  an  injunction  from  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  and  sold  the  cattle  of  the  defend- 
ants in  it  for  the  costs  of  the  injunction ; but  the  fair 
has  not  been  allowed  to  be  held  since.  The  priests 
were  apprehensive  that  a riot  or  murder  would  take 
place,  and  just  before  the  last  fair,  which  was  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  1st  of  this  month,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  matter  should  be  left  to  their  decision.  Twelve 
of  them  met  in  Kilrush,  and  decreed  that  the  fair 
was  to  go  back  to  the  original  fair  green,  and  that  this 
man  was  to  be  allowed  to  carry  it  on ; and  there  is  the 
notice  that  was  posted  afterwards.  I never  saw  such 
a thing  in  my  life. 

14928.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  they  allow  the  fair  to 
take  place  ? — In  consequence  of  the  dread  they  had  that 
a riot  and  murder  would  take  place,  they  wished  that  the 
tenant  should  be  allowed  to  hold  the  fair  on  the  fair 
green.  I have  received  no  rent  out  of  it  for  two 
years.  He  could  not  pay  me  anything.  I think  this 
is  the  most  infamous  document  I ever  saw.  It  was 
sent  to  me  by  the  police.  It  was  as  follows : — 


tate  in  making  a reduction  in  the  rent  when  justice  required 
it ; but  they  were  bound  also,  if  they  had  a case  in  which 
they  considered  that  the  rent  was  not  sufficient,  to  increase 

Then  a decision  was  given  increasing  the  rents  of 
three  or  four  tenants,  after  which  Mr.  Beeves  referred 
to  the  case  of  a woman — 

“ The  tenant  in  the  last  case,  who  owed  a great  deal  of 
rent,  and  refused  to  make  any  payment  to  the  landlord, 
who,  consequently,  was  compelled  to  bring  an  ejectment 
against  her  for  the  payment  of  these  arrears,  but  before 
doing  so  offered  to  take  £3,  being  the  half-year’s  rent,  and 
a trivial  sum  for  costs.  This  offer  having  been  declined  a 
decree  was  obtained  against  her  for  £15  lls.  lod.  £12 
being  for  rent,  and  the  residue  for  sheriff’s  fees  and  costs." 

The  Witness  continued — I should  like  to  mention 
that  the  Labourers  Act  is  so  used  now— almost  al- 
together as  an  implement  for  punishing  landlords. 
They  attempted  to  put  two  evicted  tenants  on  a 
farm  of  mine  which  is  in  the  occupation  of  the  Land 
Corporation — actually  to  build  cottages  on  the  farm 
and  to  put  two  evicted  tenants  back  into  it  again. 

14932.  Lord  Milltovm.  — As  labourers  1 — As  la- 
bourers. 

14933.  Are  there  many  labourers  in  that  part  of 
the  country — I mean  labourers  who  have  got  no  land 
of  their  own — are  there  any  distinct  from  farmers  ? 
— There  are  a number  of  fellows  hanging  about  the 
streets  of  Ennis  who  do  a day’s  work  when  they  can, 
and  who  have  no  other  way  to  live.  I have  a large 
number  of  labourers  in  my  own  employment.  I pay 
over  £500  a year  for  labour. 


“ surrender.  Your  shoulder  to  the  wheel.  Farmers 
of  West  Clare,  you  are  all  aware  the  tyrant  Stack - 
pocle  has  bought  the  Holy  Oil  from  the  priests  of  West 
Clare  to  restore  him  to  life  and  full  vigour  a°-ain  to  pass 
sentence  of  death  and  to  evict,  &c.  But  he  has  not  bought 
your  National  principles.  Now,  we  hope  you  will  maintain 
anil  prove  your  nationality  this  day  by  standing  on  the 
National  fair  or  road  of  Kilmihill,  to  sell  and  buy  cattle, 
paying  no  custom.  God  save  Ireland.” 


149h9.  The  President — Is  intimidation  practised 
down  there  against  persons  who  are  disposed  to  pay 
their  rents  ? — I don’t  know  of  any  instance  of  it. 

14930.  As  far  as  I can  make  out  there  is  not 
actually  a strike  against  rent  at  this  moment?— Not 
ia  am  aware  of.  If  there  is  it  is  unknown  to  me  : 
u things  can  be  done  without  outsiders  knowing 
uc !'  1<ys  ^lese  persons  are  fond  of  denouncing  me 
, an  extortioner,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing, 

L „ t0T)hand  y°u  in  the  judgment  that  was  delivered 
Z..5  7,  7!S)  the  Sub-Commissioner,  on  the  first 
ewon  that  I was  before  him,  when  there  were  33  or 
tenants  having  judicial  rents  fixed. 

>4931.  The  President— Read  it  out. 

Tu!!LTF?TY^’  from  the  ^rnerick  Chronicle  of 
ju>l"ment  S V83’  potions  of  a report  of  the 
id  reference  + ^eeves>  Q C.,  Sub-Commissioner, 
Richard  „n,i  t°  * rents  of  tenailts  on  the  estate  of 
mcnard  and  Jane  Stacpoole,  viz.  :— 

eourfin  .fc,’  ¥f°r«  announcing  the  decision  of  the 
from  what  was  for  hearing  fiom  this  estate,  said 

rtat  was  disclosed  i!  !!"?  1,1  ,tbls  country,  as  well  as 
there  could  hi>  »,  If  C,°“rf  at  ,th°  hearing  of  these  cases, 
tionship  which  wi01*!36  tbllt  Utterly  the  agreeable  rela- 
an,l  tenant  on  this  est^l,  ^U!?31stcd  between  landlord 
no!  the  business  of  a?tata  had  been  interrupted.  It  was 
diatters  outside  their  nr°  Pomi“lss'°ners  to  interfere  with 
« right  to  say  thJt  there 'lnCe’  but' be  (Mr.  Reeves)  thought 
!°  their  knowledge  so  f '*7  n°  estate  ln  llie  county  Clare, 
f1  less  cause  f01?rL_I/air*y  ren,ted>  or  where  the  tenants 
%re  being  only  one^?1^’  rents  iixcd  would  show, 

ntude  was  made.”  6 m wblcb  a reduction  of  any  mag- 

wSdU0U0Wed  his  de°ision,  and  the  report  pro- 

‘ - this  case,  Mr. 
“at  the  Commissioners  would  not  hesi- 


14934.  Do  they  live  in  Ennis  1—  Some  of  them  do. 
I have  ten  or  twelve  cottages  on  my  own  place,  and 
they  wanted  to  put  more  on  it.  The  Board  of  Guar- 
dians now  are  simply  a Land  League  Club.  They  give 
no  situations  to  anybody  who  is  not  a Land  Leaguer ; 
and  it  is  necessary  for  a labourer  before  he  gets  a 
house  to  subscribe  to  the  League.  I will  tell  you  of  a 
case  of  which  I am  aware  in  the  Tulla  district.  A 
farmer  was  unpopular,  and  they  planted  a woman  as  a 
labourer  on  this  man’s  farm,  and  she  had  an  illegitimate 
child,  twelve  years  old 

14935.  The  President — In  fact,  it  is  entirely  at 
their  discretion  to  plant  anyone  they  choose  anywhere 
they  like? — Anywhere  they  like;  and  no  person  is 
eligible  that  does  not  belong  to  the  Land  League. 

14936.  Lord  Milltown — Surely,  lie  can  appeal  to  the 
Local  Government  Board? — The  Local  Government 
Board  were  appealed  to  in  tins  very  case  which  I have 
mentioned,  and  they  said  there  was  no  reason  why  she 
should  not. 

14937.  The  President — Do  you  suggest  any  amend- 
ment in  that  law — the  Labourers  Act — or  do  you  say 
that  it  is  bad  altogether  ?— I should  not  like  to  say  I 
would  be  against  it  altogether,  but  there  ought  to  be 
some  discretion  as  to  the  character  of  the  man  they  are 
putting  in.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  in  no  way  bound 
to  work  for  anybody.  He  may  go  in  and  sleep  there, 
and  unless  you  have  some  control  over  them  they 
would  be  a very  great  nuisance  in  the  way  of  tres- 
passing on  the  farms  around.  They  would  break  in 
your  hedges,  and  have  their  fowl  and  pigs  all  over 
your  place. 

14938  You  think  that  the  Labourers  Acts  are 

capable  of  being  made  to  work  if  well  amended  ? I 

thmk  so.  I don’t  see  why  they  would  not ; but  there 
ought  to  be  some  discretion  given  to  the  man  they  are 
going  to  plant  the  labourers  on — he  ought  to  have 
some  choice  or  discretion  to  compel  them  to  work 
which  he  is  not  provided  with  now. 

14939.  Is  there  anything  more  that  ye'  wish  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  intimidation  or  boycotting,  or 
shall  we  pass  to  another  point? — I cannot  say  further 
than  what  I have.  I think  boycotting  is  allowed  to 
proceed  to  a dangerous  extent.  It  is  very  hard  to 
check  it,  for  it  is  done  in  a most  systematic  way.  If  a 
3 M 
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man  sees  your  cattle  at  a fair  and  gives  a nudge  to 
another,  your  cattle  won’t  he  looked  at.  Fortunately  I 
have  not  to  send  to  fairs  for  people  buy  from  me  at 
home. 

14940.  It  does  not  take  the  form  of  interference  with 
the  payment  of  rent  ? — I think  so. 

14941.  With  regard  to  leaseholders,  have  you  many 
on  your  estates  ? — I have  a good  many  leaseholders. 
Several  of  them  had  their  leases  set  aside  at  the  time 
of  the  inquiry  here.  There  was  an  inquiry  held  here 
by  Judge  O’Hagan,  and  a great  many  leases  were  set 
aside  on  that  occasion.  Judge  O’Hagan  considered 
that  I imposed  conditions  in  those  leases  that  were  not 
exactly  in  conformity  with  the  Act  of  1870.  The  Act 
of  1870  gave  you  the  power  of  contracting  out  of  the 
statute,  and  I thought  it  was  right  and  fair  to  do  so. 
My  leases  have  been  very  carefully  drawn  from  time 
to  time.  Mr.  O’Hagan  considered  that  they  were  un- 
fair to  the  tenants ; and  they  invariably  learnt  to  swear 
to  the  exact  amount  of  compulsion  that  would  entitle 
them  to  have  their  leases  set  aside.  I had  one  or  two 
curious  cases  where  the  leases  were  set  aside,  and  the 
Sub-Commissioners  did  not  reduce  or  alter  the 
rents. 

14942.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  leaseholders 
should  not  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  '81 ? — I thiuk 
it  hard  on  them,  looking  at  the  concessions  that  have 
been  made  to  all  the  other  people,  that  they  should  bo 
left  out  in  the  cold ; at  the  same  time  I think  the 
whole  thing  was  most  unfair.  The  fact  is  that  the  bad 
tenants  get  the  biggest  reductions  ; and  the  same  way 
with  the  Arrears  Act.  The  bad  tenants  get  the  whole 
benefit  of  the  thing. 

14943.  You  don’t  see  that  it  would  be  more  a hard- 
ship to  you  to  have  a tenant’s  lease  broken  than  to 
have  the  right  of  free  contract  taken  from  you? — 
Nothin"  more.  I don’t  see  the  difference,  except  that 
the  one  is  in  writing.  I think  the  tenant  from  year 
to  year  was  a great  deal  better  off  than  the  lease- 
holder. 

14944.  Lord  Milltown. — His  tenancy  was  often  in 
writing  too  ? — And  his  tenancy  had  no  termination. 
You  could  not  put  him  out;  the  feeling  was  against 
it ; and  you  would  be  shot  for  doing  it  and  that  sort 
of  thing  : whereas  when  a lease  expires  the  lessee  is 
out,  and  you  can  make  a fresh  bargain. 

14945.  The  President. — Have  you  thought  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  in  any  way  ? — I have  made  inquiries 
of  all  the  tenants  I have  to  know  if  they  would  pur- 
chase under  it ; but  they  are  not  allowed.  I think  that 
is  the  way. 

14946.  Not  allowed  by  the  League? — Not  allowed 
by  the  League. 

14947.  Otherwise  do  you  think  they  would? — I 
think  they  would.  In  two  ways  they  prevent  them 
from  availing  of  that  Act.  They  tell  them  that  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  is  too  great,  and  that  if  they 
continue  the  agitation  they  will  get  better  terms. 

14948.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  are  willing 
to  sell  at  fair  prices  ? — I think  they  would.  I know  I 
should  be  happy  to  sell  every  place  that  is  not  in  my 
own  occupation. 

14949.  What  price  do  you  think  would  be  fair  ? — 
I think  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the  net  rental. 

14950.  That  is  about  17  per  cent,  on  the  gross? — I 
should  say  yes.  You  know  you  cannot  sell  what  you 
are  not  getting.  It  should  be  varied  in  every  union, 
because  the  rates  vary.  In  some  unions  my  rates 
would  be  only  2s.,  in  the  Ennis  Union  they  are  3s.  fid. 
at  the  very  least.  I speak  for  myself.  I should  be 
very  glad  to  get  that  price. 

14951.  You  think  that  if  the  tenants  were  not  in- 
terfered with  they  would  be  willing  to  buy  at  that 
rate  ? — I think  they  should,  because  if  they  calculate 
it  they  would  see  that  they  would  be  better  off.  They 
have  a great  dread  in  connexion  with  the  payment  of 


instalments,  and  I don’t  suppose  that  time  or  any  in. 
dulgence  would  be  shown  to  them  by  the  State. 

14952.  If  they  were  to  have  power  to  give  sir 
months,  but  not  more,  do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  for  the  tenants  to  have  that  sort  of  indul- 
gence shown  to  them? — Well,  I have  never  refused 
that  indulgence  to  a tenant — to  wait  for  a particular 
fair,  or  perhaps  for  a little  shifting  of  prices. 

14953.  But  to  be  allowed  to  wait  for  more  than  six 
months  in  the  year  ? — Then  there  would  be  two  in- 
stalments  due.  Once  they  got  into  arrear  they  never 
would  get  out  of  it  again. 

14954.  1 suppose  where  an  estate  is  incumbered  it 
would  make  sale  very  difficult? — Very  difficult  to  pay, 
You  get  no  reduction  in  connexion  with  the  incum- 
brances, I need  not  tell  you.  I think  a hardship  is 
inflicted  in  the  collection  of  tithe-rentclurge ; they 
never  make  any  reduction  in  it.  In  cases  where  pro- 
perties have  been  purchased  and  paid  for  in  instal- 
ments, whether  you  get  the  rent  or  not  you  have  to 
pay  the  instalments.  Only  a portion  of  the  income- 
tax  is  allowed.  You  get  no  poor  rates  or  anything 
else  of  the  kind. 

14955.  It  seems  hard  that  mortgagees  should  be 
getting  5 per  cent  ? — In  any  case  the  mortgagee  has 
the  remedy  of  being  able  to  lift  his  money ; or  you 
can  pay  him  off.  I think  it  would  be  hard  on  mort- 
gagees that  where  they  have  paid  their  money  they 
should  lose ; they  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
being  paid.  It  is  quite  different  with  respect  to  estates 
on  which  there  are  large  family  charges.  A man 
having  a property  creates  a charge  for  his  younger  chil- 
dren— a jointure  for  his  wife — and  all  that  sort  of 
thing,  all  of  which  has  to  be  paid  in  full,  and  they 
contribute  nothing  whatever.  If  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  interests  of  the  State  to  reduce  rents, 
I don’t  see  why  they  should  not  pay  their  share. 


14956.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  treated  differ- 
ently fi'om  what  they  are  ? — I think  that  if  the  owner 
of  an  estate  has  voluntarily  contracted  incumbrances 
for  his  sons  and  daughters  and  wife,  and  if  the  rents 
of  that  estate  are  cut  down  one-third,  they  should  be 
all  in  the  same  boat. 


14957.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think,  Mr.  Stac- 
iooIc,  that  judicial  rents  fixed  two  or  three  years  ago, 
>r  three  or  four  years  ago,  have  become  impossible 
rents  now?— I do  not,  sir.  Of  course,  taking  one 
,'ear  with  another,  there  might  be  a bad  year,  but  they 
night  have  a good  year  as  against  it.  'The  Comnus- 
sioners,  1 must  say,  seem  to  think  so,  for  they  have 
oeen  reducing  them  move  and  more  every  time.  « 
Is  notorious  that  in  Clare,  on  some  estates  which  were 
reasonably  managed,  and  the  tenants  of  which  were 
shown  very  great  indulgence,  the  reductions  were 
worse  than  on  others  on  which  there  were,  1 am  sonj 
to  say,  some  harsh  landlords,  they  got  oil  bettei  tb 
the  men  who  had  fair  rents.  I know  cases  in  " 
rents  of  a guinea  an  acre  were  reduced  to  10s-,  ® 
rents  of  7s.  G<7.  an  acre  reduced  to  5s. 

14958.  Then  you  do  not  think  that  the  judi®j 
rents  of  four  years  ago  are  unfair  rents  now 
not.  I hold  lands  in  my  own  possession,  amU» 
largely ; I keep  strict  accounts ; 

I am  not  doing  nearly  as  well  as  1 was.  i so 
this  year  as  well  as  ever  I did  in  my  life,  & 
good  a profit.  Two  or  three  things  have  fallen  hew  f 
One  is  wheat,  which  we  don’t  grow.  Wool  also  ^ 
heavily,  but  there  has  been  a little  improvement  m 
price  of  it  this  year  again. 

14959.  A considerable  improvement  ?— A ^ 

able  improvement,  but  not  reaching  anyt  „ 

former  price.  Sheep  are  bringing  as  go 
ever — 30s.  for  lambs  this  season.  ^ ^ 

149G0.  Then  you  don’t  call  this  a very  had  year 
I would  not  call  it  a bad  year.  ^ 

14961.  Is  it  better  than  last  year?— I 1 
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There  was  a very  good  produce  this  year  of  all  kinds. 
I am  speaking  from  my  own  experience  and 
what  I see  in  the  country.  I think  there  were  fair 
crops  this  year. 

14962.  Looking  back  twenty  years,  has  the  fall  in 
prices  been  exceptional  ? — If  you  go  back  twenty  years, 
in  certain  commodities  that  you  name  to  me ; but  this 
inquiry  is  limited  to  from  1880  to  1886. 

14963.  Pardon  me — we  have  to  inquire  whether  the 
alleged  difficulty  in  paying  rents  arises  from  an  ex- 
ceptional fall  in  the  price  of  produce.  I am  asking 
you,  from  your  experience  of  prices  during  twenty  or 
twenty-five  years,  whether  you  would  call  the  fall  that 
we  have  experienced,  an  exceptional  one— -that  is 
whether  there  have  not  been  quite  as  great  falls 
before  ? — I have  looked  into  the  matter,  and  I can 
name  only  two  articles  in  which  there  has  been  an 
exceptional  fall,  and  these  are  wheat  and  wool. 

14964.  And  wool  is  now  recovering  ? — Wool  has 
recovered  one-fourth  this  season,  but  is  nothing  at  all 
near  the  price  it  used  to  be. 

14965.  Is  there  general  satisfaction  in  your  district 
with  the  decisions  of  the  Land  Commission! — Oh,  I 
could  not  say  that.  I am  very  much  dissatisfied 
myself. 

14966.  Well,  but  amongst  all  classes — is  there 
satisfaction  with  their  decisions  ? — I could  not  say,  but 
I will  tell  you  what  I think— I don’t  think  the 
tenants  who  get  big  reductions  are  one  bit  better  off. 

14967.  I want  to  know  whether  there  is  a general 
idea  that  these  abatements  are  made  on  any  rational 
or  intelligible  principle  1— I could  not  say  that.  I 
think  some  of  them  ought  to  be  very  well  satisfied, 
but  it  doesn’t  appear  that  they  are. 

14968.  You  don’t  quite  understand  me! — I think 
it  is  due  to  the  teaching  they  are  receiving.  They 
are  told  that  they  can  pay  no  rents  at  all,  and  that  if 
they  had  the  land  for  nothing  they  could  not  live  on 
it,  and  so  on. 

14969.  What  I want  to  get  from  you  is,  as  to 
whether  it  is  the  opinion  of  all  classes — landlords  and 
tenants— that  the  judicial  rents  are  fixed  on  an  intel- 
ligible and  proper  basis  by  the  Commissioners  ? — As 
far  as  regards  the  tenants,  I cannot  speak  for  them, 
because  I don’t  know  their  opinion.  As  far  as  I am 
concerned  myself,  I am  very  much  dissatisfied  with 
some  of  the  decisions  of  the  Commissioners,  because  I 
uo  not  think  that  any  man  in  the  world,  at  certain 
seasous  of  the  year,  could  go  on  land  that  he  never 
saw  before,  and  tell  you  what  it  is  worth.  There  is  a 
large  home  farm  near  Scariff.  I have  had  an  ex- 
perience of  five  or  six  years  of  it,  and  I say  that  uo 
man  going  ou  it  in  the  month  of  March  will  put  a rent 
it  an  ,lcre  of  be  would  put  on 

rtm  September ; it  is  so  different  in  appearance, 
nest  sub-conimmsioners  go  on  land  at  all  seasons  of 
imnSw  th<!  WOrst  ot  weatIler’  wllen  it  would  bo 
for  man.  no  matter  how  practical  a 
janner  he  was,  to  put  a fair  value  on  the  land.  And 

crag  land!S  S°  “ Ckre’  we  have  a Sreat  deal  of 

land  Lt  bl™Aeligan'~*^y  “ crag  ” y°n  mean  stony 
for  which  I my*  S\°f  thl^-six, acres  of  crag  land, 
£5° : 

0“^— What  do  you  mean  by 
grass?  Sometbi1™^116, , crol5l)ing  up  through  the 

off ‘be limestone.  But  *“5“® y°U1‘  feet 

good  grazing.  -^ut  m the  crevices  there  is  very 

tali ' 2‘  lh“ the  ‘“cI  “ all  grass !— It  could  uot  be 

PW»  it 'is^f  ot » Ena  quality  t—In  some 
ailed  ,(“«q“llty.  There  are  what  are 


'•anea  “ wintf>v  ■>  , i inure  are  wnac  are 

cattle  unless  in  ti,? aC6S’  where  men  could  leave  their 

“si-iA  d4°^» 

“ s&StesRztus 


perfectly  white  crag,  where  nothing  but  stone  is  to  be 

14975.  Is  this  upon  the  sea-shore? — No,  it  extends 
twenty  miles  from  the  shore.  There  is  a vast  tract  of 
this  land  in  the  east  part  of  Clare ; you  can  go  from  Lis- 
doonvarna,  iu  Clare,  to  Galway,  without  getting  off 
this  extraordinary  crag. 

14976.  Do  you  know  the  country  to  the  cast  of 
Galway  ? — Yes. 

14977.  Is  it  similar  to  that  ? — Yes,  only  that  there 
is  a great  deal  of  rocks,  and  they  are  closer  to- 
gether. 

14978.  The  land  on  the  east  side  of  Galway  is  held 

m small  farms,  which  are  practically  tilled? Yes, 

but  the  greater  portion  of  that  fat  land,  of  the  Galway 
crags,  was  very  much  run  out.  There  was  a dense 
population,  and  every  possible  space  that  could  be 
cultivated,  by  spade  culture,  was  run  out,  till  it  was 
of  no  use  ; they  forced  the  potatoes  by  seaweed  and 
guano  until  the  land  was  of  no  use. 

14979.  The  same  thing  will  be  done  on  this  land 
that  you  speak  of? — It  could  not  be  done.  I have 
cleared  acres  of  it  at  an  enormous  expense;  and  the 
little  patches  you  get  are  the  best  tillage  land.  But 
that  costs  a fortune. 

14980.  Then  the  best  management  of  it,  is  to  leave 
it  in  its  natural  state  ? — I think  so.  Where  there 
was  a dense  population  they  cleared  out  the  stones, 
and  there  are  the  little  gardens  remaining.  In  my 
country  we  got  rid  of  tho  stones  off  the  earth,  and 
used  them  for  lime. 

14981.  Then  this  land  that  you  speak  of  is  worth 
you  say,  £90  a year,  rent  ? — I pay  £90  a year  for 

14982.  Do  you  find  that  it  is  remunerative  even 
at  that  cost? — Yes. 

14983.  When  you  speak  of  the  acreage  of  it,  do 
you  include  those  stones  and  racks  ? — Oh,  yes. 

14984.  How  many  acres  are  there  ?— Thirty-six 
acres. 

14985.  All  these  stones  and  rocks  occupying  half 
the  ground? — No,  not  at  this  particular  place.  I 
cleared  some  two  or  three  acres  of  stones,  at  an 
enormous  expense. 

14986.  Mr.  Enipe. — You  hold  a quantity  of  land 
in  your  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

14987.  IIow  many  hundred  acres?— About  600 
Irish  acres  on  my  own  hands  at  present. 

14988.  Did  you  find  it  as  profitable  during  the 
last  two  years  as  it  was  ? — I think  so.  I am  making 
nearly  as  much  of  it  as  ever. 

14989.  You  keep  a regular  account  ? — Oh,  most 
regular.  I will  show  you  the  hooks  if  you  like. 

14990.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  make  as  much 
during  the  last  two  years  as  before — is  that  what 
you  say  ? — That’s  what  I say. 

14991.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Can  you  give  us  your 
final  balances  on  each  year  and  make  it  as  short  as 
you  can  ? — I can.  Shall  I begin  with  1880. 

14992.  Yes?— My  sales  in  1880  were  £1,129.  I 
got  a little  more  land  into  my  own  hands  after  that, 
and  my  sales  in  1881  were  £1,584.  My  sales  in 
1882  were  £1,852.  My  sales  in  1SS3  were 
£2,310.  I think  about  1883,  I got  an  extra  farm 
of  eighty  acres  on  my  own  hands.  My  sales  in  1884 
amounted  to  £1,600.  Sometimes  there  D more  stock 
left  on  hands  at  the  end  of  the  year  than  in  the 
previous  year.  My  sales  in  1885  amounted  to  £1,546 ; 
and  my  sales,  up  to  the  present,  in  1886  have  been 
£1,354.  I have  a large  quantity  of  stock  on  hands 
now,  that  will  not  be  out  before  Christmas.  The  cash 
account  for  these  years,  includes  household  expenses 
and  that  sort  of  thing.  The  cash  account  for  1881, 
includes  everything,  that  is  stock,  incidental  expenses, 
and  expenses  of  labour,  house  and  farm — £2,625. 

14993.  That  is  money  that  you  paid  out  ? — Tho 
money  I paid  out. 

14994.  Mr.  Neligan. — Does  it  include  private  ex- 
penses ? — All  my  household  expenses — servants’  wages 
and  everything.  The  cash  account  for  1 882  is  £2,736  ; 
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that  for  1883  is  £3,719 ; that  for  1884  is  .£2,597; 
that  for  1885,  £3,404  ; and  the  amount  for  1886,  up 
to  the  present  is  £2,556. 

14995.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  expenditure  has 
been  far  beyond  your  income ? — Of  course,  because  all 
my  household  expenses  are  there. 

14996.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  been  at  a loss  every 
year  ? — But  I could  not  live  on  nothing. 

14997.  Sure  farmers  can’t  live  upon  nothing  either? 
— But,  good  gracious,  don’t  all  the  expenses  of  my 
family  and  everything  else  appear  there.  Mind  you, 
there  is  one  item  there  of  £500  a year,  for  labour 
alone,  and  that  is  what  no  farmer  spends  on  his 
farm.  There  is  a garden  to  be  kept,  and  all  sorts  of 
expenses. 

14998.  I don’t  want. the  particulars  of  your  house- 
hold expenditure ; my  object  is  to  ascertain  whether 
you  have  been  making  money  by  your  farms  or  not  ? 
— Well,  I could  not  tell  you  that  myself.  I tell  you 
how  you  may  put  it.  I have  so  many  acres  of 
land  in  my  hands,  and  the  sums  they  have  produced 
include  everything. 

14999.  But  your  expenditure  is  much  greater ; you 
have  been  at  serious  loss  every  year  ? 

15000.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  what  the  witness 
has  brought  out  is  this.  (To  witness) — You  said  that 
in  ’81  your  sales  came  to  £1,584;  in  ’82  to  £1,852 ; 
in  ’83  to  £2,310 — they  were  growing  up  to  that  date ; 
and  then  they  suddenly  fell  to  £1,600  in  ’84 1 — For 
this  reason  that  I might  have  had  very  heavy  sales  of 
cattle  out  of  stall,  just  before  Christmas,  and  I might 
not  have  had  the  same  amount  in  the  following  year. 

15001.  Then  in  ’85  the  amount  was  £1,546 — very 
much  the  same  as  you  had  in  ’81 ; and  then  as  to  ’86, 
the  return  is  not  complete ; therefore  I think  it  may 
go  for  nothing?  —I  have  forty  head  of  cattle  in  store  now. 

15002.  The  effect  of  the  figures  is  that  you  realized 
as  much  in  ’85  as  you  did  in  ’81  ? — Yes,  and  my 
household  expenses  exceed  what  I am  making  out  of 
the  farms. 

15003.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  only  object  I have  in  view 
is  to  ascertain  whether  you  are  really  making  money 
by  this  land  or  no  ? — Yes.  Well,  I think  I am ; because, 
mind  you,  everything  is  charged  there — rates,  taxes, 
and  every  single  thing. 

15004.  Most  undoubtedly  you  are  losing  by  the 
land  ? — I am  losing  by  the  land.  I never  expected  to 
live  out  of  it.  I never  would  think  that  all  my  ex- 
penses of  labour  and  of  my  demesne 

15005.  From  your  returns  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  tenants  have  a great  deal  of  difficulty  in  realizing 
their  rents  ? — Yes. 

15006.  Isn’t  it  your  experience  that  these  last  two 
years  have  been  worse  than  any  for  a number  of  years 
past  ? — I would  not  say  this  year.  Last  year  was.  This 
year  I don’t  think  is.  I never  had  better  crops  than 
I had  this  year — as  good  mangels  and  turnips  as  in 
any  place — and  I have  had  good  oats. 


15007.  Have  reductions  on  judicial  rents  been  given 
in  your  immediate  neighbourhood  by  some  landlords  1 
— I think  there  were. 

15008.  I suppose  you  had  applications  for  reduc- 
tions  ? — I had. 

15009.  And  you  refused  them? — I refused  them— 
yes. 

15010.  I suppose  it  led  to  a little  feeling  between 
you  and  the  tenants? — I don’t  think  there  was  any 
bad  feeling  in  consequence.  I said  I did  not  see  why 
I should  give  it,  and  they  did  not  press  the  matter  at 
all.  Where  there  were  not  judicial  rents  I gave  15 
per  cent. 

15011.  But  where  other  landlords  gave  reductions 
on  judicial  rents  did  not  that  create  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  your  tenants  ? — I think  the  position  of  the 
landlord  has  very  much  to  do  with  it.  If  a man  is 
hard  up  and  must  have  money,  he  will  pay  more  money 
to  get  it  than  if  he  were  not.  It  is  like  going  to  a 
Jew  in  London  ; if  you  must  have  the  money  yon  will 
pay  60  per  cent,  for  it. 

15012.  Sir  James  Caird. — I notice — to  confirm  so 
far  your  statement — that  you  had  the  three  first  years 
— namely,  1880,  1881,  and  1882 — good,  the  average 
being  £1,531 1— Yes. 

15013.  And  you  had  two  years,  ’84  and  '85,  good, 
the  return  being  £1,573  ? — Yes. 

15014.  These  were  all  much  alike  on  an  average!— 
Yes.  I have  forty  stall-feds  which  will  produce  a con- 
siderable amount  of  money. 

15015.  Mr.  Knipe. — They  have  not  been  selling 
well? — I think  old  cattle  have  sold  very  well  this  year, 
I deal  lai'gelyin  small  cattle — Kerries — and  I find  that 
they  pay  very  well.  They  are  less  liable  to  disease 
than  the  larger  cattle.  They  are  healthier,  and  you 
have  not  so  many  accidents  and  disappointments  with 
them. 

15016.  You  are  extremely  fortunate;  there  are 
general  complaints  all  round  that  they  are  not  paying! 
— I buy  all  my  Kerries  from  a man  named  Rorke.  List 
year  they  had  risen  in  price.  I paid  him  from  £4  to 
£5  apiece  for  them ; and  within  the  year  I got  them 
out  at  £11  and  £12  each. 

15017.  Has  the  price  of  oats  been  lower  than  in 
other  years  ? — I have  seen  oats  lower.  I bought  a large 
quantity  of  oats  the  other  day  at  8^J. 

15018.  There  is  a great  deal  of  inferior  oats  this 
year  ? — A good  deal. 

15019.  And  bail ey  has  suffered  ? — I don’t  consider 
that  the  hay  and  oats  are  as  well  minded  as  they  ought 
to  be.  You  see  enormous  quantities  of  hay  outinthe 
best  parts  of  the  country.  They  are  very  negligent  in 
some  counties.  In  Kildare,  which  is  a good  county, 
there  is  no  place  where  they  neglect  it  so  much.  They 
leave  it  out  until  the  top  and  bottom  become  wet. 

15020.  This  was  not  a very  favourable  season  for 
securing  it? — No. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Meagher , p.p.  examined. 


15021.  The  President — You  are  parish  priest  of 
Newport  ? — Yes. 

15022.  Do  you  know  the  circumstances  of  the 
farmers  and  other  people  in  your  parish  ? — Pretty  well. 

15023.  Are  they  paying  their  rents? — Yes,  on  a 
modified  scale. 

15024.  Have  they  received  abatements  ? — Yes,  as  a 
rule  they  have. 

15025.  The  landlords  have  been  willing  to  give 
abatements  ? — I found  that.  I corresponded  with  the 
landlords. 

15026.  Is  all  going  smooth? — As  smooth  as  you 
please. 

15027.  And  no  intimidation  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

15028.  Or  prevention  of  their  paying?— Not  the 
slightest. 


15029.  Have  any  of  them  thought  about  purchas- 
ing?— Yes,  but  the  rate  of  purchase  was  too  liigh. 

15030.  You  are  in  favour  of  creating  a peasau 
proprietary  ? — Certainly.  Quite  so.  ... 

15031.  Have  you  been  negotiating  sales!— lj^’ 
but  I was  not  successful.  A Mr.  Henry  P‘'°Pfr 
to  me  to  act  between  him  and  Iris  tenants.  1“®  ' 
is  a Charity  Commissioner.  He  said  he  would  se 
18  year's  purchase.  I got  the  tenants  to  meet.  ‘ 1 
were  to  pay  all  taxes,  and  get  a reduction;  11 
said  that  not  more  than  12  years  purchase  wo 
given,  and  he  would  not  accept  it.  a 

15032.  Eighteen  years  purchase  would  have 
loss  of  income  to  him  ? — Oh,  but  of  course  we 
not  alone  look  to  the  present,  but  to  future  ye 
For  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been . 
tinuous  depression.  I thought  the  eighteen  y 
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high.  Of  course  he  gave  an  abatement,  but  that  would 
not  do.  It  may  at  present,  but  not  henceforward. 

15033.  We  don’t knowwhat future yearsmay be? — 
But  everybody  must  be  safe ; that  is  my  opinion  of  it. 
I may  be  wrong,  but  T think  that  the  purchase  should 
be  made  at  the  market  price  of  the  day,  and  that  bylaw. 

15034.  Twelve  years  purchase  would  reduce  his  rent 
by  one-half  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so.  I think  that  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do.  I want  that.  I may  say  that 
candidly. 

15035.  Beyond  this  question  of  price,  is  there  any- 
thing with  respect  to  the  Act  that  you  can  recom- 
mend?— Yes.  There  is  another  thing  that  I don’t 
like.  I am  entirely  in  favour  of  cutting  up  head  rents. 

15036.  You  are  for  compulsory  sale  at  12  years 
.purchase  ? — At  the  market  price  of  the  day.  I don’t 
say  twelve  years. 

15037.  Who  is  to  fix  that? — We  should  have  an 
Act  of  Parliament.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  read  a 
paper  on  the  matter,  which  I wrote  some  time  ago,  it 
will  put  the  matter  in  a very  clear  light.  The  witness 
then  read  the  following : — 


LAND  TENURE  IN  THE  CHANNEL  ISLANDS. 

The  most  perfect  system  of  land  tenure  in  those  King- 
doms, because  of  its  simplicity,  equity,  and  comprehensive- 
ness, is  that  prevailing  in  the  Channel  Islands,  which  lie 
between  England  and  France. 

There  the  occupier  holds  in  perpetuity,  subject  to  a re- 
deemable rent,  that  is  a rent  which  may  be  gradually 
bought  up.  The  Market  value  of  the  fee  of  the  different 
qualities  of  land,  say  1st,  2nd,  and  3rd,  is  there  recorded  in 
the  Official  Market  Notes,  as  with  us  in  the  case  of  butter, 
corn,  meat,  etc. 

The  rent,  including  taxes  every  recurring  year,  is  the 
customary  interest  of  the  country  on  the  sellino-  value  of 
the  fee.  ° 

The  customary  interest  in  the  matter  of  land  is  in  these 
islands,  as  it  is  in  every  part  of  the  Continent  for  the  last 
1,500  yours,  5 per  cent,  and  can’t  be  more  nor  less. 

s idling  value  of  the  fee  each  year  Is  ascertained  from 
Official  Market  notes,  and  may  vary  from  time  to  time. 
\Vhile  times  remain  unchanged,  as  a rule  the  market  value 
of  the  fee  remains  unchanged,  but  when  a depression  occurs 
the  market  vnlue  of  the  fee  is  reduced.  The  reduction  is 
ascertained  from  the  market  notes,  5 per  cent,  on  said  re- 
duced  value  is  the  rent  during  the  depression. 

ihe  rent  when  seasons  changed  for  the  worse  might  be 
reduced : when  they  changed  for  the  better  it  could  not  be 
increased. 

To  apply  the  system  to  Irish  tenures 
A tel^.nt  holds  bis  land,  say  at  a judicial  rent  of  £20  a 
jear.  ihe  rate  of  purchase  is  at  present  say  10  years,  the 
Sflf  of  5“  *»»  £M0.  5 per  cent,  on  that  amount 
A.b!s  will  be  the  rent  and  taxes  henceforward,  that 
is  Hall  the  judicial  rent  alone. 

r.W  ’s  to  set,tle  the  number  of  years  pur- 

®irlh(e  Government  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
all  r ' ™ d to  fix  tlie  Price  for  all  eternity  ?— For 
nasstr*  Th?r  8,lould  be  an  Acfc  of  Parliament 
Jeff’  bsmgthe  rate  of  sale  between  the  landlord  and 
we  tenant,  as  it  is  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court.  The 
witness  read  m continuation 

dem^ont\hefLWa8iredeeLnab-e‘  To  carI7  °"t  such  rc- 
debentures  nr  1 fTalne*  tbat  13  £20°-  was  divided  into 
value  of  £20  II  I a!fhey  were  0)111611  of  » uniform 
quarters  will  t ’ .i  • tae  Present  case  the  number  of 
be  £?  U1  be  ten- the  lnt6r6*t  on  each  at  5 per  cent,  will 

t°  buv'upfmfoftvf  oec“Pler  J1®3  60ra6  money  and  wishes 
He  q?rt'Ts  above  referred  to,  or  half  one. 

charged  on  n n • m?  andl°rd  to  sell,  but  he  can  buy  one 
quality  to  Ms  oIfnSlrtg  of  Iand  "ot  inferior  in 
landlord's  credit  in  inn  d®hentures  so  bought  up  to 
landlord  must  acceirf  1 and°2ce’  "lve  h!,n  notice  thereof, 
rePcat  the  sf4  nroLsf  Hf  Ca"’  if  able  and  willingj 
tures  charged  on  liU  l,  naUl  'and  again  until  all  the  deben- 
tbe  land  free.  h hold,nS  are  bought  up.  He  has  then 

j?  not  diminished  IJJb‘S  holding  and  landlord’s  income 
different  estate  ’’  Tn  ? the  same  but  charged  on  a 
wvf  ^ and  tenant  with  thiufmflf'v  c,omPlex  relations  of 
which  one  would  sav  f mu,t'phcd  vexatious  incidents 
got  rid  of.  Everythin,. -C  creatcd  to  benefit  lawyers,  are 
riboybigand  seSf2’’  regul'?d  by  the  simple  process 
selling,  ihe  rental  of  these  islands  is  fixed 


by  one  ruling  of  the  Courts,  instead  of  settling  that  of  every 
holding  by  heavy  litigation  as  is  the  order  of  the  day  in  the 
Land  Courts. 

The  Purchase  Act  of  last  Session  goes  somewhat  on  the 
lines  of  the  Channel  Island  system.  Thus  it  virtually  adopts 
the  equitable  interest  of  5 per  cent.,  4 per  cent,  for  rent 
and  1 per  cent,  for  taxes,  which  must  after  purchase  be  paid 
by  tenant  exclusively.  But  the  equitable  estimate  regarding 
the  fair  value  of  the  fee  is  ignored  in  the  Act  altogether. 

I want  to  have  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  fix  the  rate 
of  purchase  as  well  as  the  instalments. 

15040.  And  that  it  should  be  fixed  at  the  market 
value?-- At  the  market  value  every  year. 

15041.  And  that  could  be  ascertained  by  what? — 
By  the  market  notes — by  the  Incumbered  Estates 
Court. 

The  President — This  document  gives  your  views 
very  clearly ; we  will  put  it  in. 

Witness — Thank  you.  Allow  me  to  read  a little 
more,  and  then,  perhaps,  you  will  ask  a few  more 
questions.  [Beads.] 

This  should  be  the  present  market  value  that  is  from  8 to 
10  years'  purchase,  whereas  its  value  in  said  Act  is  left  to 
the  good  will  and  pleasure  of  the  landlord,  who,  as  a rule, 
requires  double  that  sum,  or  20  years’  purchase,  and  hence 
the  reason  why  the  sales  under  the  Act  are  so  fow. 

If  the  Government  insist  on  making  the  market  value  the 
rate  of  purchase,  as.was  done  in  France,  Russia,  and  Prussia, 
at  the  time  of  their  respective  land  revolutions,  then  I 
imagine  the  sales  under  the  Act  would  increase  rather 
rapidly. 

In  such  event  the  case  of  Irish  occupiers  would  be  as 
follows : — 

The  rental  of  all  Ireland  before  the  Act  of  '81,  was  about 
17$  millions.  The  reduction  given  by  the  Land  Courts 
average  20  per  cent,  on  the  old  rental— that  for  all  Ireland 
would  be  3J  millions,  leaving  the  judicial  rent  14  millions. 

The  average  sale  of  estates  at  present  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court,  is  about  ten  years’  purchase  of  judicial  rent 

The  capitalized  value  of  all  Ireland  would,  at  that  esti- 
mate, be  140  millions.  According  to  the  system  prevailing 
in  the  Channel  Islands,  5 per  cent,  on  that  amount,  or  7 
millions  would  be  a fair  value  for  rent  and  taxes. 

The  local  taxation  of  Ireland  on  real  estate,  that  is  on 
land  and  houses,  is  at  present  something  under  3 millions, 
leaving  only  4 millions  or  a little  over  for  rent.  The 
capitalized  value  of  the  taxes  is  00  millions,  of  the  rent  80 
millions.  4 per  cent,  on  the  latter,  that  is  3$  millions, 
is  the  amount  the  Treasury  would  have  to  pay  the  land- 
lords for  49  years  under  Mr.  Griffin’s  plan  of  purchase, 
leaving  the  tenant  liable  for  all  taxes  and  poor  rates,  as 
they  substantially  are  at  present. 

An  alternative  plan  of  purchase  might  be  prepared,  that 
the  instalments  be  paid  at  5 per  cent,  per  annum  for  32 
years.  That  rate  would  pay  the  entire  in  the  time  stated, 
with  interest  at  3J  per  cent. 

The  term  of  49  years  in  the  Purchase  Act  is  rathei  long. 
In  Franco  in  these  cases  the  Code  Napoleon  never  permitted 
the  instalments  to  go  beyond  30  years. 

The  above  supposes  that  all  Ireland  is  sold.  I would 
much  wish  that  the  benefits  of  the  Purchase  Act  that  is  to 
be,  be  co-extensive  with  those  of  the  Land  Act  of  ’81,  that 
is,  be  confined  to  bona  fide  residential  occupiers,  and  lands 
so  tenanted.  These  comprise  scarcely  one  half  the  surface 
of  Ireland.  The  new  rental  or  purchase  instalments  on 
those  on  the  32  years’  plan  would  be  2 millions  a year,  with 
a million  and  a half  taxation.  On  the  49  years’  plan  it 
would  be  lg  millions  with  the  same  amount  of  public 
imposts. 

The  remaining  half  of  Ireland,  that  is  the  outlying  holding 
should,  in  my  humble  opinion,  be  reserved  for  distribution 
subject  to  compensation  for  improvements  effected,  to  pre- 
sent occupiers,  among  the  landless  male  adults  in  Ireland  • 
for,  say  what  we  will,  every  man  in  Ireland  without  land  is 
a rebel  m his  heart  and  will  so  act  when  an  opportunity 
may  offer,  and  if  we  want  to  tranquillize  Ireland,  these  must 
be  conciliated.  That  is,  if  possible,  all  must  have  some  land 
with  which  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  in  the  Iand  of 
their  sires. 

Prussia  and  Russia  recognised  this  principle  by  law,  in  the 
former  no  one  is  allowed  to  occupy  a space  in  excess  of  1 9 
acres  Irish,  in  the  latter  the  average  is  25;  in  France,  the 
rule  by  practice,  is  6 acres  ; in  Belgium,  5;  in  the  smaller 
States  of  Germany,  in  Austria,  Switzerland,  and  all  the 
A orthern  States  of  Europe,  the  same  system  of  small  farming 
prevails.  In  England,  it  was  so  in  the  days  of  Henry  VIL 
no  farmer  could  occupy  more  than  25  acres.  Of  course  this 
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plan  -will  involve  hard  lines  for  our  Irish  large  farmers. 
Let  them  be  managed  as  they  were  in  Prussia,  in  1810,.  that 
is,  each  get  a farm  of  statutory  size  rent  free,  the  remainder 
to  be  parted  with  for  distribution  among  the  landless. 

These  outlying  holdings  comprise  some  8£  million  acres 
of  Ireland’s  fairest  lands.  They  are  now  occupied  by 
35,500  persons,  from  those  lands  were  evicted  for  the  last 
50  years  some  900,000  families.  It  is  time  some  reparation 
were  made  to  these  poor  people  and  their  descendants.  I 
see  no  effective  way  of  doing  this  except  the  way  above 
suggested. 

15042.  Do  you  mean  that  the  landlords  should  keep 
them? — No — distribute  them  amongst  the  landless. 
They  should  bo  given  in  the  congested  districts  to 
those  that  are  living  on  them.  Because,  I think,  we 
have  too  many  large  farms  in  Ireland ; and  the  re- 
maining half  of  Ireland — the  outlying  holdings — 
should  be  reserved  for  distribution  amongst  the  landless 
male  adults  in  Ireland,  for  every  man  without  land  in 
Ireland  is  a rebel  in  his  heart.  It  may  be  a bold 
thing  to  say — perhaps  it  is  a strong  thing — but  it  is 
the  fact. 

15043.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  let  me  look 
at  that.  It  is  a paper  written  by  yourself? — By  my- 
self. I got  it  printed  for  distribution  amongst  my 
friends. 

You  can  leave  a copy  of  it  ? — I will  send  seven  or 
eight  copies  of  it.  There  (handing  book)  is  a book 
which  I wrote  on  the  land  question  six  or  seven  years 
ago,  in  which  I think  you  will  find  a very  large 
amount  of  information. 

The  President. — Thank  you,  that  will  be  interesting 
too. 

15044.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  goes  into  the  question 
of  the  Channel  Islands  ? — Oh  yes  ; but  since  I wrote 
it  I got  more  information  on  the  Channel  Islands. 

15045.  Did  you  get  your  information,  which  is  in 
the  paper  regarding  the  Channel  Islands,  from  per- 
sonal examination  ?— I got  it  from  a book  written  by 
Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre  on  the  subject. 

15046.  Then  it  is  all  in  his  book  ? — I think  so.  I 
suppose  he  wrote  several  books  on  the  subject.  The 
thing  was  very  long,  and  I took  the  marrow  out  of  it. 

15047.  You  never  were  in  the  Channel  Islands? — 
I never  was  out  of  Ireland. 

15048.  Then  it  is  only  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre’s  opinion 
that  you  are  giving  us  %— -Yes.  But  I suppose,  gentle- 
men, it  would  be  too  long  for  me  to  read  the  rest  of 
this  paper.  If  you  like  to  take  it  from  me  you  can 
have  it  published. 

The  President. — Yes,  I think  that  will  be  all  right. 
It  gives  your  views  very  clearly,  and  I don’t  think 
we  need  ask  you  any  more  questions. 

Witness. — There  are  thirteen  pages  in  all ; and 
you  won’t  forget  to  have  it  published  in  the  printed 
evidence  ? 

The  President.—  I am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  coming. 

Witness. — I think,  gentlemen,  wo  must  go  to  the 
bottom  of  it  all.  I am  entirely  for  making  the 
market  valuation  of  the  day  the  rate  of  purchase.  If 
you  require  any  more  information  from  me  call  on  me 
and  I will  give  it  to  you. 

The  President. — Thank  you  very  much. 

The  following  is  the  paper  referred  to  by  the  witness : 

“ There  are  five  things  in  connexion  with  the  land  ques- 
tion, Ireland,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  complain — 

“ 1.  Our  judicial  rents  are  too  high. 

" 2.  The  reductions  made  in  these  rents  in  recent  times 
of  depression,  where  given  at  all,  are  too  small. 

“ 3.  Our  rate  of  purchase,  as  permitted  in  the  Act  of 
1885,  is  excessive. 

“ 4.  Where  land  subject  to  head  rents  is  sold  to  occu- 
piers, said  head  rents  should  be  apportioned,  but  they  arc 
not. 

“ 5.  Our  overgrown  farms  now  appropriated  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  brute  creation  should  be  cut  up,  and  distri- 
buted in  holdings  of  moderate  size  amongst  the  people. 

“ What  is  a fair  rent  in  Irish  tenures,  where  all  improve- 


ments under  and  over  the  soil  devolve  on  tenant?  It  ij 
according  to  Continental  law,  which  is  justly  styled  the 
perfection  of  reason,  prairie  rents,  never  to  increase.  The 
rents  once  fixed  are  fixed  for  ever.  The  Austrian  Empire  ij 
governed  by  this  law.  The  circles  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Austria — the  hereditary  States  of  that  well -governed  and 
happy  country — comprise  83,000  square  miles,  or  53,000,000 
statute  acres.  The  conditions  of  tenure  are  the  same  aj 
with  us — that  is,  the  work  of  improvement  devolves  on  te- 
nant.  The  ren  tal  is  £5,000,000,  some  2s.  an  acre.  The  rent 
is  unchanged  since  the  day  it  was  first  fixed — that  is,  some 
eight  centuries  ago.  This  we  have  on  the  testimony  of  the 
late  William  Chambers,  in  his  book  entitled  “ A Tour  in 
Holland  and  Countries  along  the  Rhine.”  The  same  con- 
dition of  things  prevails  in  the  other  countries  of  the  Conti- 
nent — that  is,  Spain  and  Portugal,  with  their  colonies.  Thb 
we  have  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  C.  Leslie.  Also  in  Ba- 
varia and  Southern  Italy.  In  France  also  the  same  condi- 
tion of  tenure  prevailed  before  the  first  French  Revolution, 
but  by  the  operation  of  the  Code  Napoleon  it  was  dunged 
into  compulsory  occupying  ownership.  It  said  to  landlord, 
‘ We  don’t  mean  to  deprive  you  of  your  property  or  yoni 
right  to  have  tenants,  but  if  you  let  you  can  do  so,  and 
need  give,  only  a short  lease,  but  subject  to  the  following 
obligations:  — 1.  You  must  execute  and  maintain  all  the 
improvements  under  and  over  the  soil — that  is,  reclamation 
and  buildings ; 2.  Furnish  tenant  with  watercourses,  farm 
roads,  turbary,  and  quarry  if  on  the  property : if  you  fail  in 
this  you  can  receive  no  rent  while  interruption  continues, 
and  in  addition  see  him  indemnified  for  loss  resulting ; 3, 
You  must  submit  to  valuation  when  necessary ; 4.  Pay 
taxes.’  If  you  let  your  lands  unimproved,  as  landlords  do 
in  Ireland,  you  can  do  so,  but  as  soon  as  tenant  wills  he 
can  compel  you  to  sell  him  the  fee  of  his  holding  at  a price 
mutually  agreed  on,  generally  20  years’  purchase  of  prairie 
rent,  and  pay  the  purchase- money  by  annual  instalments 
not  going  beyond  30  years,  all  to  be  arranged  in  the  Land 
Office,  of  which  there  existed  one  in  every  Commune.  If 
tenant  were  not  satisfied  with  landlord’s  terms  of  sale  he 
could  remain  a tenant,  and  hold  at  prairie  rent,  so  that 
compulsory  expropriation  in  Ireland  at  present  is  only  au 
application  of  the  civil  law  of  France. 


“ In  Great  Britain  the  rents  received  for  land,  considered 
in  its  prairie  condition,  are  very  small.  The  economists 
define  rent  in  England,  Wales,  and  Scotland  to  be  mode- 
rate interest  on  capital  expended  on  improvements.  The 
amount  invested  in  that  way  is  said  to  be  £1,200,000,000. 
The  land  that  is  the  rural  rental  is,  or  was  before  recent 
depression,  £47,000,000. 

“ Yearly  expenditure  on  outgoings  (that  is,  repairs  and 
cost  of  rent  collection)  is  17  per  cent,  on  the  rent  (thatii 
£S, 000, 000).  This  we  havo  on  evidence  furnished  at  the 
Cairns  Land  Commission.  This  leaves  only  £39,000,000, 
neat  rent  funded  interest  on  £ 1 ,200,000,000.  The  amount 
expended  in  improvements  is  £42,000,000,  so  that  for  the 
raw  soil  English  landlords  receive  £3,000,000  less  than 
nothing  ; while  for  said  raw  soil  in  Ireland  Irish  landlord! 
receive  as  judicial  rents  fully  £14,000,000,  or  18s.  8 d.  the 
statute  acre. 


“ What  should  our  Irish  rents  be  were  we  to  £ct  thesame 
rights  as  tenants  do  under  Continental  law  ? . 1’hey  should 
be  what  they  were  some  150  years  ago,  the  time  our  Irish 
rent  system  first  began.  What  were  they  then  ? OeM 
Swift,  who  lived  at  that  time,  says  £2,000,000  a year,  or 
2s.  8d.  the  statute  acre.  So  that  Ireland  is  the  only  country 
in  the  world  where  improvements  devolve. on  tenants;  u 
yet  not  small  fixed  rents,  but  ever-increasing  rack  rents,  u 
the  order  of  the  day. 

“ So  far  as  regards  our  judicial  rents,  Ictus  now  consider 
the  subject  of  reductions  from  said  rents  for  the  last  twee 
years.  The  average  fall  in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  otM 
agricultural  produce  is,  since  1883,  as  ascertained 
rigorous  statistics,  fully  20  per  cent.  Where 
during  that  time  gave  reductions  they  never  went  be)  . 
20  per  cent — seldom  approached  it ; but,  since  uepr 
tells  against  the  farmer,  not  only  in  the  means  ol  'V 
his  rent,  but  also  in  that  of  cost  of  production  an“  • 
and  whereas  these  bear  to  rent  the  proportion  o 
one,  as  ascertained  below,  it  follows  as  a access,  y c 
quence  that  to  have  tenant  indemnified  against  . ‘ ^ 
loss  in  prices  in  the  amount  of  produce  require  , 

outlay,  there  must  on  judicial  rents,  on  which  aim 
reduction  is  possible,  be  a remission  of  Go  per 


“ This  will  appear  from  the  following ^ 
“Let  us  take  the  outgoings  and  incomings  of  a f^“ ^ 
ores,  Irish,  of  prime  pasture  land,  for  the  yea  s 
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“Number  of  cattle  it  will  support,  winter  and  summer, 
20.  Old  rent,  £120;  judicial  rent,  £96. 

Outgoings.  £ s.  d. 

Cost  of  dwelling  and  outoffices,  five  years’ 
rent,  £180 : 5 per  cent,  interest  on  that,  24  0 0 

Cost  of  20  milch  cows,  £360 ; same  inte- 
rest, ■ • •.  . . 18  0 0 

Costof  ono  man  and  two  girls  to  work  the 
farm,  . • . . 75  0 0 

Additional  work,  say,  in  saving  hay,  . 15  0 0 

Annual  cost  of  replacing  stock,  . . 20  0 0 

Taxes  and  poor  rate  on  a valuation  of 
£64 — Tenant’s  portion,  3s.  to  the  £1,  . 9 12  0 

Repairs,  £10  : cost  of  insurance,  £10,  . 20  0 0 

55  firkins,  2s.  each,  . . 5 10  0 

£187  2 0 

Incomings. 

5.5  firkins  of  butter  at  £3  5s.  each,  . 173  15  0 

12  calves,  £4  each,  . . 48  0 0 

10  pigs  at  a profit  of  £2  each,  . . 20  0 0 

£246  15  0 

Leaving  for  rent  in  18Q3,  . . £59  13  0 

“ In  1886  the  state  of  the  question  will  be 
as  follows : — 

Incomings — 55  firkins,  at  £2  12s.,  . 143  0 0 

12  calves,  at  £3  each,  . 36  0 0 

10pigs,at  a profit  of £2 each,  20  0 0 

£199  0 0 

Outgoings— Same  as  in  1883,  reduced  by 

£4  interest  on  present  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  stock,  183  0 0 


£16  0 0 

“That  is,  in  other  words,  while  the  sum  available  for  rent 
in  1883  is  £59  13s.,  or  £1  10s.  an  acre,  that  available  after 
the  depression  is  £16,  or  8s.  an  acre — a depreciation  in 
value  of  fully  75  per  cent.  So  far  as  regards  the  subject 
of  fair  rents  and  reductions.  Let  us  now  consider 
“Tub  PuncHASE  Act  of  1885. 

“ The  great  blemish  is  it  leaves  the  fixing  of  the  rate  of 
sale  to  landlord,  and  this  inflicts  an  undue  hardship 
on  tenant.  Fora  correction  of  both,  that  is  a mode  of 
enforcing  fair  rents  and  fair  purchase,  all  required  is,  that 
we  consider  the  land  laws  prevailing  in  the  Channel 
Islands.  These  we  are  after  considering. 

“An  alternative  plan  of  purchase  might  be  proposed,  that 
is,  one  where  Government  does  not  interfere  at  all.  It 
would  be  as  follows:— 

r ' 1 must  *‘rst  bc  a land  tribunal,  say  the  present 
-anded  Estates  Court,  or  a Land  Commission,  if  you  like, 
wt  the  occupier  be  declared  by  that  tribunal  owner  in  fee 
t the  number  of  years’  purchase  of  the  judicial  rents  as 
ascertained  from  the  market  notes,  as  already  explained, 
-this  rate  would  probably  average  for  all  qualities  of  land 
nm  ®ome  sa-  tb's  he  confiscation : I think 

mm.  f0W  y,ears  since  il  was  as  biSh  as  nineteen,  but  we 
must  observe  the  purchaser  bought  then  the  ownership— 
Me  .non ',e  PreSttnt  rcnt-,  and  ils  a supplement  a title  to 
fine  Kk-1"  0t,her  words’  a ,ltle  t0  increased  rent,  and  a 
could  n^'tl0?’f?rWemust  obsei've  before  1881  tenants 
Now  ’all  tW  • ’ evictfd,  even  though  rents  were  paid, 
occupancy  U tb3  cba?ged)  for  undcr  lixi(y  of  tenure  the 
he  cannot  hi  ^°tex.cI“81ve  property  of  tenant,  from  which 
rent  Pm,™  dlitarbed  so  long  as  he  pays  present  judicial 
but  own3Uentir!  not  l II2  remains  for  'sale  at  present 
sufficient h lba?d  PT6nt  .fixed  rent  Thi,>  1 think,  is 

“ Sav  tl,5h,iat  Tkct  price — that  is,  ten  years, 
bv  Land  P.m  tbe-sale  of  the  holding  i"  fee-simple  is  fixed 
»onc  ?nCtSSr.nT  tCn,  year?’,the  of  purchase 

eighth  percent  ™‘almen.,s-  interest  at  three  one- 
Actof  lSft^TnV  and  run.n|ng:  for  49  years,  will,  as  in  the 
the  number ’of  and  lntcri;St  four  per  cent  If 

as  it  inust  be  in>F'r!lf0r.,,°liaymCnl  bc  limited  t0  thirty, 
Per  cent.  In  botb  C°’  !]lc  annuid  instalment  will  be  five 

“usual  dcprtsion  iw"d  n0t  t0, 1 Government.  In  years  of 
bon,  but  in  ye™  must  be  a corresponding  reduc- 
■ncrease.  This  was  ti!  suPGrabundar|ce  there  must  bc  no 
80  protect  the  working  man"  tb°  COMincnt’  and  was 
P\ce  onandlOTy^tfe  ia,con<:?rncd'  tenant  holds  the 
t0  him  for  their  claims  ancbord  ^editors  will  have  to  look 


“As  landlord  ownership,  that  is,  ownership  withoutoccu- 
pancy,  has  since  1881  fallen  fully  one-half  in  value,  in  all 
justice  family  claims  on  every  property  in  Ireland  should 
be  proportionately  reduced. 

“ Inis  being  done,  all  claims  and  charges  on  property  in 
the  way  of  annuities,  contingent  and  certain,  say  for  life  or 
fixed  limited  periods,  should  be  estimated  at  their  present 
cash  value.  This  might  be  done  by  the  actuaries  as 
happens  every  day  in  insurance  offices.  In  France  no 
claims  other  than  cash  are  allowed  to  attach  to  any  real 
property  This  being  concluded,  priori  ies  between 
creditors  should  be  declared,  and  all  at  expense  of  parties 
concerned.  Of  course,  no  charge  can  be  thrown  on  any 
peasant  estate  beyond  its  purchase  value  as  fixed  by  law. 

“ I said  the  average  value  of  landlord  ownership  is  ten 
years.  If  there  be  head  rents  let  them  be  appointed  on  the 
new  owners,  and  the  rate  of  purchase  be  proportionately 
reduced. 

“ In  Prussia  in  the  days  of  Stein  and  Hardenberg  the  rate 
of  purchase  was  sixteen  two-third  years,  but  the  rents  were 
paid  in  labour,  and  never  went  beyond  prairie  value. 

“ There  must,  in  addition,  be  a registration  office  in  the 
central  town  of  each  poor  law  union,  or  county,  if  you  like, 
where  must  be  recorded  the  new  title  and  cash  incumbran- 
ces attaching  to  each  peasant,  as  well  as  landlord,  estate 
within  its  jurisdiction. 

“ All  the  cash  charges,  as  above  ascertained,  must  be 
changed  into  debentures  or  quarters  varying  in  amount 
with  the  number  of  years  the  repayments  are  to  run.  If 
49  the  interest  charged  for  annual  payment  will  be  four  per 
cent.,  and  the  amount  of  the  quarter  will  be  £25.  If 
thirty,  as  in  France,  the  annual  interest  will  be  five  per  cent, 
and  the  amount  of  quarter  will  be  £20,  so  that  in  all 
cases  the  annual  interest  charged  on  a debenture  or 
quarter  will  be  £1 ; but  this  is  in  effect  merely  a matter  of 
convenience. 

“ Occupier  is  at  liberty  to  pay  off  the  quarters  by  antici- 
pation as  fast  as  he  pleases,  according  to  the  plan  laid  down 
in  the  Act  of  1885,  which  in  this  particular  is  most  liberal. 

“ The  various  claims  on  landlord’s  property  must,  as  I 
said,  be  changed  into  debentures  or  quarters.  These  are  the 
property  of  creditors  as  far  as  their  claims  reach,  if  any 
superabound,  these  are  the  property  of  landlords.  The 
creditors  will,  as  I said,  up  to  the  amount  of  their  claims, 
have  to  deal  henceforward  with  particular  peasant  owners  as 
far  as  the  amount  of  the  purchase  of  their  respective  holdings. 

“ The  annuities  to  be  paid  twice  a year  in  the  respective 
union  or  county  offices.  When  a failure  occurs  in  the  pay- 
ment of  annual  or  half-yearly  instalments,  after  six  months’ 
notice,  an  order  might  issue  from  thfe  Poor  Law  Board  for 
the  sale  of  as  much  of  peasant's  property  as  might  be 
necessary  to  cover  the  amount  of  deficit.  Of  course,  boy- 
cotting . in  the  case  of  such  sales  might  be  possible,  but 
boycotting  in  such  instances  would  be  boycotting  against 
justice,  and  I think  I may  feel  warranted  in  saying  boycotting 
against  the  demands  of  natural  justice  will  never  receive  any 
countenance  in  Ireland.  These  debentures  or  quarters  might 
become  transferable  —that  is,  they  might  pass  from  hand  to 
hand  like  bank  notes,  and  even  be  sold  at  a premium,  for 
the  security  is  indefeasible.  This  is  true  as  lon>»  as  claims 
amounting  to  only  ten  years’  purchase  are  charged  on 
an  interest — that  is  occupying  ownership  value  at  present 
for  30  years’  purchase. 

“ Thus  we  have  a system  of  peasant  ownership  created 
without  any  demand  on  the  Government  for  any  portion  of 
the  purchase  money.  The  only  necessity  for  Government 
interference  would  be  to  compel  the  Poor  Law  Boards  to 
see.  that  the  Act  is  enforced  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions — that  is,  if  occupier  declines  paying  the 
instalments,  the  board  should  compel  him  to  sell  and 
surrender  the  occupancy  of  the  portion  sold  to  new 
purchaser. 

“ In  Prussia,  at  the  time  of  the  completion  of  its  land 
revolution,  by  the  introduction  of  land  banks,  that  is  in 
1850,  the  payments  were  monthly  with  like  means  of 
recovery  in  case,  of  default  as  above.  The  cardinal  point  in 
the  programme  is  that  the  rate  of  purchase  shall  be  the 
current  price  of  the  day  in  Landed  Estates  Court  as  recorded 
in  market  notes. 

“The  expense  of  machinery  for  carrying  out  the  Act 
should  be  very  small : the  clerk  of  the  union,  a surveyor,  and 
a copy  of  the  Ordnance  maps  of  the  union  would  be 
sufficient.  The  instalments  might  be  very  easily  paid. 
They  would  never  exceed  one  half  of  the  present  judicial 
rent.  Even  that  would  be  subject  to  reduction  for  taxes 
and  further  abatements  in  years  of  unusual  depression. 

“ Subdivision  amongst  children  must  be  compulsory,  all 
liabilities  attaching  to  the  land  to  be  apportioned. 

“ This  is  the  case  in  the  Channel  Islands  for  the  last  1,500 
years.  The  holdings  are  as  small  as  two  acres  statute,  and 
yet  the  people  form  the  happiest  community  in  the  Brii&sh 
empire. 


Nov.  9,  188«. 

The  Rev. 
Thomas 
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“ To  promote  the  creation  of  small  estates  no  debentures 
or  quarters  should  be  allowed  to  issue  on  any  holding  in 
excess  of  £500.  . , 

“ The  holding  bought  must  be  residential,  and  shall  not 
exceed  £50  in  annual  value  as  was  implied  and  proposed  in 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Land  Purchase  Bill. 

“ No  new  tenancies  should  be  permitted,  unless  in  cases  of 
minors  and  lunatics,  and  then  under  rules  sanctioned  by 
the  court. 

“If  a man  has  more  land  than  he  can  manage,  he  may 
sell  but  cannot  let.  ' lie  cannot  own  more  land  than  he 
occupies — nor  occupy  more  than  he  owns. 


residential  tenements,  and  these  might  be  left  as  they  are, 
protected  of  course  by  the  law  of  18SI  amended. 

“ Beyond  • fifty  pounds  annual  value  we  have  some  ten 
million’ acres  of  pasture.  The  number  of  holdings,  30,000, 
leaving  an  average  of  280  acres  to  each  family.  Suppose 
we  take  nineteen  Irish  acres  or  thirty-one  statute  as  the 
legal  size  of  a farmer’s  holding  as  in  Prussia,  and  two  acres 
Irish,  or  3$  statute,  as  the  standard  size  of  a labourer’s 
boldine,  and  have  a labourer  attached  to  each  farm,  the 
above '‘ten  million  acres  of  pasture  would,  if  law  so  willed 


> 300.000  farmers  and  the  sail 


Outlying  Holdings. 

“ Let  us  now  consider  the  question  of  overgrown  farms, 
and  what  is  to  be  done  with  them. 

“ To  those  is  devoted  in  Ireland  at  present  an  area  of  ten 
million  acres  statute  of  our  best  lands.  This  is  by  no 
means  a new  question.  Some  1,400  years  ago  the  same 
subject  was  discussed.  Tacitus,  that  acute  and  philo- 
sophical writer,  says,  ‘ Large  farms  were  the  cause  of  the 
destruction  of  the  Homan  Empire.’  And  Pliny  tells  us, 
1 Broad  farms  brought  ruin  upon  Italy.’  And  Professor 
Seely,  a modern  writer,  says  Home  fell  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  crop  of  men.  The  patricians  owned  and 
occupied  the  lands— they  were  cultivated  by  slaves.  The 
enemy  appeared,  the  slaves  would  not  fight,  having  nothing 
to  fight  for.  The  enemy  conquered,  the  empire  fell  to 


pieces.  In  modern  times,  throughout  the  Continent  the 
tiini.  ivrit-orq  la  nctprl  nnon  hv  State  legislators. 


idea  of  those  writers  is  acted  upon  by  State  legislators. 
Thus,  in  Prussia,  while  any  wanted  land  no  one  was  allowed 


to  occupy  more  than  a space  equal  to  nineteen  Irish"  acres. 
No  eviction  was  permitted  to  take  place  under  any  circum- 
stances. If  any  tenant  failed  in  performing  the  prescribed 
labour  duties  by  which  he  paid  his  rent,  the  punishment 
was  removal  to  another  portion  of  the  estate.  The  number 
of  holdings  on  the  estate  might  be  increased,  but  never 
diminished.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  land  revolution  in 
1811,  in  all  holdings  beyond  nineteen  Irish  acres  occupier, 
by  surrendering  one-tliird  to  landlord,  might  claim  the 
ownership  of  the  remaining  two-thirds  free. 

“ The  one- third  so  acquired  landlord  could  not  add  to  his 
demesne,  but  should,  under  heavy  penalties,  place  another 
occupier  or  occupiers  on  it.  If  an  eviction  took  place,  the 
penalty  on  landlord  was  twenty  gold  ducats,  equal  to  some 
eighty  pounds  of  our  money. 

“In  Russia  the  rule  was  for  each  residential  occupier  of 
good  land,  twenty  Irish  acres,  of  inferior  land,  thirty. 

“ According  ns  a child  was  born  on  any  farm,  landlord  was 
bound  by  law  to  sec  that  a holding  was  provided  for  him. 
If  any  owner  dared  to  sell  any  portion  of  his  estate  before 


it  was  so  cut  up  the  penalty  was  something  terrific.  The 
rental,  before  the  land  revolution  of  1862,  was  130  days  of 


man’s,  woman’s,  and  team’s  work  for  the  holding.  After 
the  revolution  it  was  reduced  to  seventy  days.  The  grounds 
of  the  reduction  were — before  the  revolution  landlord  sup- 
plied buildings  and  stock ; after  the  revolution  he  supplied 
nothing  but  the  bare  land-  So  far,  as  regards  the  Conti- 
nent. Now,  to  come  back  to  Ireland.  According  to  Sir 
Richard  Griffith’s  official  return  of  the  year ’61,  the  number 
of  evictions  to  that  date  in  Ireland  was  some  900,000. 
From  these  evictions  and  those  added  since  were  created 
the  overgrown  pasture  farms  which  we  are  now  considering. 
The  question  is,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ? According 
to  official  returns  there  are  in  Ireland,  including  waste  land, 
some  20}  million  statute  acres;  of  holdings  under  fifty 
pounds  annual  value  there  are  at  present  10}  million  acres, 
occupied  by  some  520,000  farmers,  leaving  each  holding  an 
.average  size  of  twenty  acres  statute.  These,  as  a rule,  are 


labourers,  which  would,  I think,  exhaust  all  the  labourers’ 
families,  and  the  younger  sons  and  daughters  of  farmers, 
the  waifs  and  strays  of  humanity,  for  whom  the  law  recog. 
nises  no  means  of  subsistence  whatever  in  Ireland. 

“ These  holdings  might  be  held  from  landlord  at  a fair 
rent,  with  right  of  purchase,  and  compensation  for  improve- 
ments executed,  to  present  occupiers. 

“ Jesse  Pollings'  Bill,  lately  introduced  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  which  appears  to  have  the  sanction  of 
Government,  contemplates  something  like  the  above  for 
Great  Britain.  It  gives  local  bodies  power  to  take,  up  by 
compulsion  from  the  overgrown  farms  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland,  plots  of  land,  varying  in  size  from  three  to 
forty  acres,  and  subject  to  a fair  rent,  for  distribution 
amongst  those  at  present  without  land.  Should  it  puss,  I 
would  like  much  its  operation  were  extended  to  Ireland. 

“ Legislation  with  such  objects  suggested  and  acted  upon 
is  nothing  new  in  these  kingdoms. 

“Thus  the  Skye  Crofters  Commission,  which  sat  some 
two  years  ago  to  consider  the  question  of  evicted  holdings, 
was 'composed  of  a majority  of  landlords,  one  of  whom- 
Lord  Napier — presided.  It  reported  ns  follows: — 

“In  holdings  where  the  rent  is  from  £100.  to  £300, 
occupiers  must  part  with  two  thirds  of  their  holdings. 

“The  lands  so  surrendered,  with  some  slight  limitation, 
will  bo  available  for  disposal.  Let  villages  of  sufficient  size 
be  planted  on  these  lands,  each  male  is  entitled  to  a hold- 
inn-  of  moderate  size.  Let  a constable  that  is  a mayor  be 
appointed  over  each  village,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  see 
that  all  entitled  get  the  benefit  of  the  Act,  and  who  will 
report  on  the  subject  annually  to  Parliament. 

“Again,  wc  find  an  Act  with  like  tendency  enforced  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  The  landlords  of  that  day  began 
to  depopulate  their  lands  to  make  way  for  herds  of  cattle. 
The  King  summoned  them  to  his  presence.  They  appeared 
He  asked  them  why  it  was  they  began  to  exterminate  them 
tenants.  They  replied  to  make  more  money  by  the  con- 
version of  tilled  lands  into  pasture.  The  lung  retorted 
1 You  depopulate  to  make  money.  The  defence  ol  the  King- 
dom devolves  on  me.  The  enemy  may  appear.  In  such  an 
event,  cattle  won’t  fight,  men  will.  1 require  that  you  put 
an  end  to  this  system,  and  at  once  restore  to  their  holdings 
those  you  have  evicted.’  , 

“ An  Act  was  passed  at  once  which  ordered,  under  penalty 
of  forfeiture  of  property,  that  every  landlord  m the  kingdom 
should  see  that  a dwelling  and  out-offices  be  built  on  every 
forty  acres  statute,  or  twenty-five  Irish,  of  his  estate. 

“ So  it  is  on  the  Continent,  even  to-day,  Austria,  Kuss.a, 
Prussia,  and  France,  have  each  an  army  oi  some  two  nuhioM 
of  men.  Every  peasant  must  in  Ins  turn  fight  under 
conscription,  but  if  so,  he  has  something  to  fight  0 • 
has  a small  estate  or  fee-farm  holding  to  support  himsrn 


and  family  as  long  as  grass  grows  or  water  i runs,  n 
have  such  a svstem  in  Ireland.  In  place  of  a 
filled  witlv  a "spirit  of  Mention  yon  ~11 
loyal,  happy,  and  contented  people,  a ““W  °‘  1)eiufas 
and  greatness,  and  glory  for  the  Empire,  instead  o g 
they  are,  its  weakness,  humiliation,  and  disgrace. 


County  Inspector  Allan  Cameron  examined. 

15049.  The  President. — How  far  does  your  district  them  ? — I think  it  is  in  consequence  of  "hat  I 
-4. — ,i  o ~e  t ;s  tlie  commencement  of  the  breaking  up  o 


extend  ? — Over  the  county  and  city  of  Limerick. 


15050.  What  is  the  state  of  the  country,  now  1 Is  League  itself. 


there  much  intimidation  against  paying  rents? — -There  15053.  Do  you  think  because  they  a..  . s ^ 

has  been  a good  deal  of  intimidation,  my  lord,  against  advising  them  not  to  pay  unless  the  con 
paying  rents,  but  I think  it  is  subsiding  a good  deal,  very  considerable,  that  it  is  breaking  up  j "j  j ^ 


looking  a good  deal  better  than  League  has  not  at  all  the  power  it  once 

it  is  breaking  down  under  its  own  weig  • extentl 
being  paid  ? — I think  so,  especially  15054.  Is  boycotting  going  on  to  any  g ^ j 


I think  things  are  looking  a good  deal  better  than 
they  have  been. 

15051.  Are  rents  being  paid  ? — I think  so,  especially 
where  any  concession  is  given  by  the  landlord,  no- 
rnatter  how-  small.  I think  there  is  no  disposition  to 
keep  back  the  rents. 

15052.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the 


a good  deal  it 


.eking  on,  too.  x oiuiu>-  »»  - . 

s a great  improvement  in  that  resp^  ^ 


15052.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  orders  from  the  15055.  Where  no  abatement  is  so ; 

Land  League,  or  from  the  people  breaking  away  from  tenants  still  inclined  to  hold  out  ? 1 
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I think  that  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty 
of  making  their  rents  out  of  the  land  ; prices  are  so 
bad.  I think,  in  many  instances,  where  they  hold  out 
they  are  not  able  to  pay. 

15056.  Then  it  is  advisable  that  they  should  have 
abatements  ? — I think  so. 

15057.  Do  you  find  that  they  are  more  willing  to 
pay  rents  thathave  been  j udieially  fixed  than  the  others  1 
—To  the  extent  that  they  are  lower  they  would  be. 
I think  they  don’t  care  how  rent  comes  to  be  lowered,' 
whether  judicially  or  otherwise,  so  long  as  it  is  within 
their  reach. 

15058.  Is  there  anything  more  about  the  state  of 


and  a better  feeling  between  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants,  when  rents  are  found  to  be  placed  on  a 
sliding  scale,  so  to  speak 

15068.  There  is  no  sliding  scale  adopted  ? — No. 
15069.  But  the  landlords  themselves  act  on  the 
principle  of  it  ? — I think  so  ; yes.  I think  there  is 
an  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  to  act  on  a 
sliding  scale. 

15070.  That  is,  they  take  into  consideration  the 
difference  in  price  ? — Yes. 

15071.  And  act  on  it  without  any  legal  pressure  of 
4P  m»  state  ol  kind!—: I think  the  disposition  is  in  that  direction, 

the  country  that  you  wish  to  mention  ? — Well,  I know  ®°lu-se  oue  man  nlay  do  one  thing  and  another  man 

nothing  more.  I believe  a good  deal  of  the  moon-  f1,1  er’  JUt  y°u  can  see>  * fancy,  that  there  is  a 
lighting  is  got  up  by  the  tenants  themselves,  in  order  yencJency  on  tae  part  of  landlords  to  meet  the  people 

* ■ ’ in  that  way. 

15072.  Has  any  serious  outrage  occurred  here  for 
some  time?— No  serious  outrage  has  occurred  here  for 
some  time ; not  for  some  months. 


to  frighten  the  landlords  into  giving  larger  abatements 
than  they  are  inclined  to  give.  I met  some  cases,  and 
I reported  that  as  my  belief. 

15059.  You  mean  not  in  cases  where  shots  are 
actually  fired,  but  matters  short  of  that  ? — Firing  shots 
into  houses. 

15060.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  not  designedly  ? 

Yes,  designedly ; to  intimidate. 

15061.  What  is  the  sign  that  you  think  you  have 


Want  .reductions>  because  they  are 
Vle  l°7  Pnces  and  the  bad  seasons?— I 


of  ah  *he  Prices  of  agricultural  products 

, to  my  recollection,  have  never  been  so 


ft  oft,.  l“rties  ““■>  *o  bs  approaching 


o ' “l"t  m a friond'y  manner  I— Decidedly,  I think 
“l™^e°of  other  to  take 


15083.  But  where  the  tenants  make  applications 
for  a reduction  and  it  is  not  granted  they  generally 
hesitate  a little  ? — They  do,  and  I have  known  serious 
P^ple  are  quite  lc°uuoa  1 1 mime  the  outrages  to  follow  that.  I have  known  moonlighting 

great  many  landlord/*  • vf  - advantaS®  of  it,  and  a of  a serious  nature  to  follow  that. 

1 hope  it  will  priMMWi!0  ^#fhat ; and,  15084.  But  altogether  the  country  is  improved  ? 
win  produce  a better  state  of  affairs,  -I  think  so.  Where  reductions  are  made. 


I508g  T),  d ■®^r*  Edward  Bennett  examined, 

“art-1-We 11,  not  very  large 


Inspector 
Allan  Cameron 


15073.  Then  the  country  is  very  quiet  on  the  whole  ? 
— Well,  Limerick  has  been,  latterly,  very  quiet,  much 
quieter  than  it  was  last  sirring. 

15074.  The  county  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

15075.  The  President. — Has  the  return  of  outrages 
of  any  breaking  up  of  the  League?  You^savTo'u  beG1J 1<>Wer  fchan  ^ was ?— Yes,  my  lord.  The  outrages 
think  it  is  breaking  up.  What  sort  of  sign  do  you  fe?  Wh  '6  ITrT  C0r?sidei-a%  lower ; 
refer  to? — I refer  to  the  people  who  have  been  w.  and  tbe  0n^.tl!m^  that  1 do  not  s< 


refer  to? — I refer  to  the  people  who  have  been  boy-  * T \ T V^g  that  t “ot  See  is  an^  “Nation 
cotted.  Without  any  change  in  their  attitude,  boy-  S 1 S rltT/fn  1 f tT*’  ■rG‘fpeC?  Le^u® 

cotting  is  slacking  off.  There  is  a notable  case  of  e ? ^ Power-  There  18  no  sign  of  evicted 

boycotting  in  this  county— the  c;ise  of  Mr.  D’Arcy. 

He  was  persecuted  to  a degree  that  could  hardly  be  i5U'r  blr  dames  Caird.— That,  I suppose,  has 
conceived ; now  he  walks  about  and  is  not  so  much  SOme  effect  m the  case  of  the  landlords  ?— I suppose  it 
afraid.  He  is  not  molested,  and  the  people  are  should  have-  TheY  can  d°  nothing  with  the  land.  It 
beginning  to  come  back  to  him  without  any  abatement  m!glltas  we]1  be  thrown  awaY>  u^ess  they  have  capi- 
on  Ins  part  of  the  conduct  that  they  took  exception  to.  tal  to  farm  1C  theuiselves- 

Inen,  from  my  intercourse  with  agents  and  landlords,  15077.  Then  that  course  remains  unchanged  ? — That 
and  gentlemen  throughout  the  country,  I gather  that  course  remains  unchanged.  The  land  is  then  in  the 
the  rent  is  being  better  paid,  and  that  is  a very  strong  )ianda  of  a caretaker,  protected  either  by  two  men 
sign.  I think  altogether  that  if  the  people  got  the  constantlY  iu  llis  house  or  by  constant  patrolling, 
land  at  what  they  might  consider  to  be  perhaps  too  15078.  Are  many  people  under  protection  in  this 
much,  but  really  a little  under  the  value,  it  would  county  1 — About  forty-five  at  present. 

che«a  if  Way  towards  satisfying  them.  It  is  15079.  Is  that  more  than  there  were  last  year? 

want*  lmd  rather  tban  anytliing  else  that  they  There  were  more  last  year;  but  that  would  include 

the  families  of  the  men.  It  does  not  mean  the  heads 
of  houses.  In  Mr.  D’Arcy’s  house  there  are  four  or 
five  people  protected,  including  himself  and  his  wife. 

15080.  Then,  on  an  average  of  five  to  each  family, 
there  would  be  nine  families  protected? — There  are 
150H  tt  l,  ldue  0F  ten  families-  There  is  generally  protection 

(lisnncil;  ’ iiaS  , ere  been>  do  y°«  think,  an  increasing  for  two  ca,'e takers.  I can  give  you  the  exact  number 
Mt>  °?  . e Part  of  the  landlords  to  show  svm-  lf  liecessary-  The  exact  number  was  eight. 

J5064  v if '*enant8i — Certainly.  ‘ 15081.  Mr.  Knipe. — A number  of  landlords  have 

do„u , Yo  . ave  no  doubt  about  that?— I have  no  §iven  reductions  on  their  judicial  rents?— They 
to  meet  tlm^nermf*  ,.Tlle  landlords  are  more  inclined  hava 
15065  tbey  llave  been-  15082.  When  this  is  done  the  rents  are  fairly  well 

'in,;.,  u.  i e?  d that  begin? — I noticed  it  most  paid? — Oh,  yes;  I think  so.  Of  course  I have  only 

their  word  ; I have  no  proof  except  what  people  tell 


snt  lxold- 


15088.  Are  Hi 

50t judicial  rente  [VfciaI  rents?— No,  I nev 
Hold  by  leases  made  in  1848. 


15089.  Is  that  higher  than  a judicial  rent  would 
be  l— Well,  I consider  it  is.  “Ir- 

15090.  Do  you  think  leaseholders  ought  to  be  °nnel  ’ 
allowed  to  come  into  court? — Yes,  I think  they 

15091.  You  see  no  reason  to  be  given  against  it  ? 

I do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  be 
allowed,  if  they  wish,  to  come  into  court. 
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15092  Have  you  conmdered  the  matter  of  pur-  16111.  And  I suppose  the  price  of cattle  ta  beta 
chS  Do  you  wish  to  buy! — Well  I would  wish  to  affected !— Yes.  At  the  last  fair  here  cattle  „K 

buy,  but  I have  not  considered  the  matter  very  much,  considerably  down. 

The”  only  consideration  I have  given  it  is  this — that  I 
think  the  landlords  ought  to  be  compelled  to  sell.  I 
understand  the  Government,  or  whoever  advances  the 
money— the  Treasury,  I believe— insist  on  having  a 
certain' proportion  of  the  purchase-money  left  in  their 

gor20'pcr-c,ut„‘abalomcut.  ' Slice  that  Ihej  W, 
tlie  lanoiora  ougm,  ° <r0t  no  abatement.  Now,  I understand,  the  agent  is 

^"lllOSA^Butthe  landlord  is  obliged  1 I thought  not. 

I was  not  aware  of  it.  15113.  That  will  probably  cause  the  tent  to  be 

Sir  James  Caird.- — It  is  the  landlord  who  lias  to  M t__T.li a rents  have  been  paid  all  along — if  m - 
bear 1 the  loss  of  the  money  that  is  kept  back;  the  c.i;n  +v>mr  1i«p  been  naid. 


I understand  that  they  have 
fallen  since.  . 

15112.  Have  reductions  been  given  on  judicial  rents 
in  your  part  of  the  country  1 — Not  yet,  but  I under- 
stand they  will.  The  tenants  on  the  estate  where  I 
live  went  into  court  two  years  ago,  and  tlieir  rents 
were  reduced  17  per  cent.,  and  previously  they  had 


punctually  still  they  have  been  paid. 

15114.  Sir  James  Caird:— Is  your  m 

ass  1— Grass  and  tillage. 

15115.  In  what  proportion! — I till  about  tirtcen 


tenaiit  has  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

15094.  The  President. — They  say  it  stops  sales  in 
some  Cases  ! — I thought  it  was  optional  with  the  land- 
lord to  leave  it  or  not. 

Sir  James  Caird.— The  Treasury  make  it  necessary 
for  their  safety.  ' 

15095.  The  President. — Do  you  find  it  difficult  to 
pay  rent  in  these  times  1 — In  these  times  I do  ; very 
difficult.  I do  not  dairy,  but  I can  give  you  a few 
facts  as  to  the  price  of  butter,  that  I got  from  a friend 
of  mine. 

Sir  James  Caird.— We  have  lull  information 
about  prices.  We  won’t  trouble  you  on  that. 

15096.  The  President.  —I  may  take  it  generally 
that  you  find  it  difficult  to  pay  rent,  and  that  the 
farmers  about  you  do  !— 1 To  my  knowledge  they  do.  - 

15097.  And  that  you  have  not  found  it  a very  pro-  L5120.  Do  you  think  it, is  from  the  seasons  them- 
fitable  business  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  ! — selves  being  colder  and  wetter  ! — I think  the  seasons 
During  the  last  two  or  three  years  I have  not.  ]iave  a good  deal  to  do  with  it.  I recollect  when  we 

- 15098.  Mr.  Knipe.—  Hand  the  paper  that  you  have  lised  to  get  forty  to  fifty  tons  of  turnips  off  an  Irish 
to  the  reporter.  Does  it  deal  with  anything  except  acre)  and  now  we  consider  twenty  to  twenty-five  tons 
butter  1 — Yes,  also  with  corn  and  cattle. 

15099.  The  President.— Is  there  any  sale  for  tenant 
right  in  your  neighbourhood  1 — Not  at  present. 

15100.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  used  to  be! — 

There  used  to  be. 


acres  this  year. 

15116.  You  said  that  the  land  was  not  cropping  as 
well  as  it  used  1— Not  at  all  as  well. 

15117.  Has  it  lost  condition! — Well,  I do  not 
think  it  has.  I do  not  know  why  it  is  refusing 
give  as  good  crops  as  it,  used,  i but  the  fact  is  t 
the  crops  are  not  growing  as  they  used. 

15118.  Is  that  only  for  the  last  two  years!— They 
have  been  gradually  declining  for  years  past ; for  five 
or  six  years.  . 

15119.  In  the  quality  of  the  grass !— I do  not  say 
mass  so  much  as  the  other  crops— corn  and  given 


a fair  crop.  , 

15121.  Has  there  not  been  a fair  crop  this  year  t— 
There  has  been  a fair  crop.  Twenty  five  tons  t 

i very  much  less  than  you  used  to 


15101.  But  there  is  no  demand  for  it  now!— No  ^^^'^topotatoes!— The  .potato  is  now  about 


demand  for  it  now.  I know  a man  at  present  wish- 
ing to  sell  his  farm,  and  he  cannot  find  a purchaser  or 
get  an  offer  for  it  at  any  price. 

15102.  The  President. — How  are  the  labourers  off 
in  the  country ! Are  you  employing  many  1— Yes,  I 
employ  a few. 

15103.  What  is  the  rate  of  wages! — I am  paying 
one  and  eightpence  a day  to  each  man,  and  his  places,  in  consequence  of  the  poverty  oi  we 
dinner,  besides  a midday  meal.  The  farmers  don’t  They  are  not  able  to  till  it  and  to  manure  1 ■ » . 

complain  of  the  rate  of  wages  they  pay,  but  of  the  treat  it  as  it  ought  to  be  treated,  for  want  o 1 

difficulty  in  getting  labour.  The  capital  is  gone.  , . „ in 

15104.  Then  it  is  scarce  1— Very  scarce,  in  my  part  15125.  Is  p(UJ  °{ the  country 


half  a crop.  This  year,  my  own  is  about  as  good  as  I 
see  in  the  neighbourhood  and  it  is  no  more  than  m 
of  what  I had  last  year.  . 

15124.  But  if  better  Seasons  should  return 
no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  land  will  be  as  productiv 
as  it  More  1-Well,  I lope  it  will-  I k»«'« 
the  land  has  been  run  out  of  condition  ma  great  raj 
i consequence  of  the  poverty  of  the  tenant- 


of  the  country.  I have  to  send  into 
village  for  labourers.  They  are  not 
they  have  all  gone  into  the  villages  and  towns. 

15106.  Do  they  walk  in  and  out  from  the  villages  1 
— They  walk  in  and  out  to  my  place.  But  I know 
people  who  have  to  send,  horses  and  carts  to  convey 
them  to  work  on  their  farms,  morning  and  evening. 

15107.  In  fact  labour  is  so  scarce  that  they  are  able 
to  make  their  own  terms  1 — Quite  so. 


jhbouring  your  part  of  the  countr; 
the  countiy,  it  » ^ ^ yom.  part  of  the  country 

coimty  of  Clare,  about  twelve  miles  from  lieie- 
Newmarket  on-Fergus.  . » 

15127.  Have  you  rich  land  on  the  Fergus  n ^ 
I have  a small  portion,  not  on  the  Fergus  ’ 
on  the  Shannon.  , . 

15128.  Is  it  good  land! — It  is  reasonably  good. 
15129.  Is  it  aU  in 'grass!— AH  , . 11)W 

The  Witness  handed  in  the  foUowm0 

oranda : vested*.1 

A most  respectable  cattle  dealer  to  ,D.^  Qijtgo' 
~ "■  17  80  ■ -five  yean 


15108.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  been  making  money 
by  farming  this  last  few  years  1 — Not  a penny,  but 
losing. 

15109.  Ia  it  y.ur  experience  that  the  l<it  two  years  c.ttle,  7 cwt 

have  been  the  worst  you  have  had !— Oh,  yes,  by  all  market  at  £13  5s,  each,  buyer,  a butcher  twenQ  ^ fj. 

means.  The  land  is  not  returning  the  produce  that  in  tlie  tradc  sa;d  he  never  before  bought  so  bKf  bn 

“ ' ‘ so  small  a sum  of  money.  He  also  told  me 

fallen  £1  per  cwt.  within  the  P“s*  DOw  tl®.  !' 

means  that  a beast  of  6 cwt.  is  wort  ofl'ered  in 1 _ 


it  used  to  do,  and  the  prices  of  produce  have  gone 

down,  and  there  is  a difficulty  of  getting  labour  in  „ . icM 

the  season  when  you  require  it.  I have  seen  crops  of  means  that  a beast  of  6 cwt.  mo  offered  i»  - 

corn  and  hay  lost  in  consequence  of  the.  difficulty  of  Li  it  could  not  *** 

A friend  of  mine  sold  oats  at  8d.  per 


getting  labour  to  save  the  crops. 

15110.  Does  it  not  cost  a g: 
to  cultivate  a farm  than  it  used  1 — It  costs  £ 
deal  more  now. 


great 


Highest  price 
was  40s.  to  50 s.  per  cwt. 


sold  oats  at  8i 

rday  last,  at  7§ d.  ri„snoiv  in: 

for  top  Irish  beef 
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“Average  price  of  butter  in  Limerick  market,  per  firkin, 
between  the  years  1875  and  1876,  inclusive — 

£ S.  d. 

1875  . 4 0 0 per  firkin. 


“ In  1885  oats  was  lOJrf.  per  stone  in  Limerick  ; in  1881 
wool  was  Is.  per  lb.,  in  1886  it  was  only  9 id. ; in  1879 
and  1880,  wheat  was  1 6c?.  per  stone.  I sold  it  last  year 
for  9§rf.”  1 


Mr.  John  Brownrigg  Hewson  examined. 

15130.  Th.rw»^.-You .are*  tenant  firmer  1 tenants  came  secretly  and  paid,  bat 
—I  am  a landlord,  a small  landlord  ; farmine  a eood  mvs  udImd  +i,~ 


101W.  xneijewew.  xou  aie  a tenant  larmer  ? tenants  came  secretly  and  paid,  but  now  no  tenant  Mr  John' 

I am  a landlord  a small  landlord ; farming  a good  pays  unless  the  whole  thing  is  settled.  They  have  not  Browmigg 

deal  of  my  own  land  _ . faced  the  League.  I consider  that  the  League  now  Hewson** 

15131.  Have  you  tenants  over  part  of  it? — I have  lias  comnlete  domination  n»r  nonni« 


dail  ot  my  own  iana.  faced  the  League.  I consider  that  the  League  now 

lol31.  Have  you  tenants  over  part  of  it!  I have  lias  complete  domination  over  the  people, 
tenants  over  a part  of  it  I also  collect  some  rents  15141.  The  reason  you  got  ydur  rents  paid  w,i» 
f0rTtmo  r n ' 1 in  7 ...  that  the  abatements  were  made,  and  the  League  sanc- 

15m  Su  James  Cased.- Where  do  yon  Irve  %-  Honed  it  l_The  League  sanctioned  it.  Another  thing 
' no.'1’ , yr  , ..  is  that  I consider  that  free  sale  has  almost  ceased  over 

M33  The  LVestds  ii.— Have  you  been  getting  the  country.  I do  not  think  anybody  would  he 

jour  rents  paid  1 — Well,  not  except  with  a reduction,  allowed  to  sell 
15184.  Have  you  given  a reduction  1-Tes,  I have  15142.  Ton  mean  that  the  sale  of  tenrnit  right  ha. 
ffren^allrednctionsm  some  instance,.  ceased  I-Coased.  They  are  not  allowed  to  sell 

15  35.  And  have  you  found  that  after  giving  these  They  do  not  want  to  have  the  value  of  Hie  land  fixed 
sHuctions,  they  were  welling  to  payl-Tbey  are  by  public  compeHtion  in  any  kind  of  way. 

w t , , , , 15143.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  mean  the  tenants 

15136.  That  seems  to  be  the  ease  generally  where  or  the  League  l_The  League.  The  only  tenants  that 
udneftons  are  given  1-They  pay.  I have  been  also  are  inclined  to  sell  are  men  who  are  m difficultieT 
cHleeting  rads  that  were  not  judica  rents,  and  I The  League  wishes  to  keep  those  men  on 

kv.  found  that  some  of  the  tenants  paid  when  they  The,  wish  to  keep  a.  m.Sy  people  as  they  am  that 

rat  inductions,  and  others  did  not  pay.  The  chief  am  in  difficulHes  i l possession  of  their  farms 
Iking  that  I object  to  is  that  1 find  that  there  is  a 15144.  The  President.— Have  you  ever  thought  of 
enrnl  combination,  and  that  the  tenants  come  in  a compulsory  purchase  fmm  the  landfoids1  point bLview 
Tft  fte  nT  redluotlon  °f  reilt  1,11  “>mcl  ‘hat  i‘  might  bo  the  means  of  breakingHie  power  of 

Irb™  1 i i i T*  T’  °f  ‘ho  League  i — Well,  I think  it  might.  I think  myself 

dtion  The  Snte  gotlo  TJTL  w"  Valu'  tLe, Govenmlont  the7  W01pt  be  to  turn  us  out,” 

that  Some  others  wfre  held  at  30  it  f T *7  fr°“  a-reeil1"  to 

Griffith’s  valuation  and  when  ? xtt  1 al,so  hnd  that  thel'e  has  been  a certain  number 

they  were  still  in’  ™ 7 f * 2°,  per  cent-  of  years  purchase  fixed  by  the  Land  League, 

reasoned  with  the  tenets  and°said  that  T lbl45'  Do  3'0U  kn°w  what  that  is  1— As  far  as  I 

ought  to  get  more  SaHCr Tent  ^nd  t?  f out  \think  ib  is  ab™‘  years’  purchase 

ought  to  <ret  less  than  20  nm  n+  ti  l i fcbnt s°m®  011  tbe  rents  that  they  agree  to  themselves. 

mis.46; After  the  aWte“»ta'-Afte- *>» ^ 

15137.  Ym^donT^upSllTt  SiffitlPs^  ‘w®®'  l5147,  Sil'/fmes  Caird—  Nobody  can  see  how  low 

b i-eally  a fair  rent  for  theTand^ a n *Jat  S°  ^ You  cannot  tell.  Fifteen  years'  pur- 

, say  that ; but  for  dairy  land  it  i!  if  ’ ^ t at  a11  chase  1 hear  m the  mouths  of  them  all. 

able  rent.  In  the  casl  of  tillage  land  Criffitb’s  T011'  v.  I?14*8'  Rftfn  years’  purchase  on  tbe  rent  acce])ted 
tlon  >s  often  considerably  over  the  value Sfo  iT1'  ft the  tenants  ’—On  the  rent  accepted  by  the  tenants. 
15138.  The  iwSS'  TyTf  °f  Then  again,  as  to  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  local  authori- 

I ^de  it  a point  of  honour  to  «et  the  Tctoction?!!  *“*  u T ^ “ ?•*  P"!'chase  of  land>  1 tbiuk  that 

I to  have  made  it  a nnint  ef  n U , xrCt  0 ^ would  not  succeed  in  this  country: at  all.  The  only 

I ;ll‘  egual  reduction  all  over  the  onour  ■ Ves,  to  get  local  authorities  we  have  am  the  Poor  Law  Boards 

•'•UleehnumZee'rLtrrS:  ft  1 ‘f1^  V»»  mean  about  iuKwyeutio^  t-T^Sie 

111  to  get  the  same  induction  Ifcmbof*?  7 if*  local,!“rds  “tomst  entirely  of  the  elected 

,**  ll“‘ «»  people  who  hadiand  ifa  nmair  t 1 “d  the  elected  guard!™  am  the  nominees 

I paid  the  rents  lmt  « , a lllodeiate  rent  of  the  Land  League  entirely. 

"ould  have  given  a ’larger  rlductionto'^did0^  that  715°;  A*  present  lt  would  be  out  of  the  question 
b>.  fact  they  did  not  pay  toe  rent  at  a l7’  ^ ^ lo£°  C,mS  for  their  intervention  ?— For  the  intervention 

I 18  to  the  action  of  the  Land  Tp«m'  ■ attnbufce  of  these  at  all.  I have  been  for  many  years  chairman 

degree.  tae  Land  ^ague  m a great  of  the  Rathkeale  board.  At  the  time  the  laboure.s' 

I 0„  ; 1 39-  Is  the  Land  League  as  uowerfnl  00  u , cottages  came  under  consideration,  a motion  was  made 
Quite  as  powerful,  if  j j that,n°  laudlord  should  8et  more  than  five  years’ 

I E rfu  than  ever-  There  is  not  th«T^  fc  18  ln°re  Purchase  for  the  land.  That  was  carried  unanimously. 

terference_  The  reason  iB‘ ^that  tte  T,ntme,0I,eiJ  , 1515L  Sir  Jnmes  Caird—  Can  they  force  theland- 
I Lanifr  ln  S°  thoroughly  to  obey  thp  l,«i7  ^ lor<l  to  Sel1  ? they  cannot  force  him,  but  teat 

I tW4iiLei'8lle  1,1  at  they  have  not  usurl  +1  e^ests  of  tile  showed  what  they  wish  to  do.  They  could  not  force 

M -7  <Ud  at  fi«t.  U&ed  the  Same  means  the  landlord,  because  it  goes  to  arbitration. 

I the 'Ll  Tl'~n  1,0  tenants  have  mid  w , . 15152-'.The  President— Y ou  think,  then,  that  the 

I three  <<:S  °f  tlle  League  ?—K0t  to  • tK  ,lolatlon  of  intervention  of  the  local  authorities  would  be  at  present 

I ' •taiv-  In  tlie  beginning  of  tl  e ° las<j.two  or  perfectly  impossible — could  it  under  any  circumstances 

e nQ  ot  the  agitation  the  be  worked  ?-I  do  not  think  so.  T <1,,  not  tl,i„L- 


T do  not  think  anv- 
3 N 2 
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thing  could  be  done  now  if  there  were  any  local  boards 
made  up  of  the  same  description  of  persons  that  are 
returned  to  the  Poor  Law  Board.  I do  not  see  how  you 
could  meet  the  matter  in  any  kind  of  way.  With 
regard  to  facilitating  purchase,  the  only  thing  is  to 
extend  the  number  of  years  in  which  the  instalments 
could  be  paid.  That  might  induce  the  tenants  to  buy, 
but  at  present  I do  not  think  they  are  inclined  to  buy 
at  all.  A nother  thing  acts  as  a hindrance  to  the  tenants 
wishing  to  buy,  and  that  is,  the  local  taxation  is  going 
up  very  much.  It  is  increasing  in  all  directions  ; and 
they  are  afraid  that  the  local  taxation  will  ultimately 
get  so  high  that  any  arrangement  made  at  present  will 
be  entirely  superseded  by  the  increase  in  the  taxation. 

15153.  Do  you  think  that  the  landlords,  as  a rule, 
would  be  willing  to  sell  1 — I think  the  landlords  are 
very  anxious  to  sell  if  they  could  get  anything  fair. 

15154.  What  would  they  consider  fair? — Well,  I 
think  they  would  consider  twenty  years’  purchase  on 
the  judicial  rents  very  fair.  With  regard  to  the 
judicial  rents,  I think  that  in  some  respects  the 
two  last  years  we  have  had  were  worse  year's  than 
any  we  had  before.  I think  there  is  more  depres- 
sion, and  the.  country  is  poorer  and  more  depressed 
now  than  it  has  been  yet  And  I think  also  that 
there  is  less  money  in  the  country. 

15155.  Then  you  think  they  cannot  pay  the  judicial 
rents? — They  really  cannot  pay  any  rent  at  all.  I 
know  people  in  my  neighbourhood  that  have  not  paid 
rent  for  three  years.  They  are  exceedingly  badly  ofi. 

15156.  Then  the  difficulty  the  landlords  and  agents 
have  is  to  separate  the  cases  of  those  who  can  pay 
from  those  who  cannot  ? — Yes,  there  is  a great  diffi- 
culty in  that,  for  the  people  that  cannot  pay  are 
anxious  to  prevent  the  people  that  can  pay  from  pay- 
ing. They  want  to  get  the  whole  tenantry  into  a 
combination.  I often  said  to  them,  “ Y ou  are  acting 
very  imprudently  in  that  way,  for  the  landlord  cannot 
afford  to  be  out  of  his  rent.  If  you  all  combine  and 
don’t  pay  they  will  be  forced  to  try  to  make  you  pay ; 
it  is  better  for  the  men  that  cannot  to  let  others  that 
can,  do  so.” 

15157.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  those  that  cannot 
pay  the  smaller  tenants  ? Is  there  any  class  that  can- 
not pay  different  from  those  that  can  ? — There  is  no 
general  rule  about  it.  I find  some  of  the  smaller 
tenants  better  able  to  pay  than  the  larger  ones. 

15158.  Is  there  any  distinction  as  to  the  good  or  bad 
land  they  occupy  ? — I think  the  goodness  of  the  land 
has  something  to  do  with  it.  I think  the  men  that 
have  good  land  are  better  able  generally  speaking,  but 
industrious  men  that  have  their  own  families  to  work 
their  farms  are  often  doing  better  than  men  with  young 
families  who  have  to  pay  for  labour,  and  who  were  in 
debt  before  the  fall  in  the  times.  I think  they  are 
getting  on  better  in  many  instances.  I have  a man 
in  my  mind  who  is  occupying  a -wretchedly  bad  farm 
near  me.  It  is  pretty  extensive,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  is  covered  with  rocks  and  furze,  and  he  is  one  of 
the  best  to-do  farmers  in  our  neighbourhood.  He 
gave  each  of  his  daughters  £100  when  she  got  married, 
and  he  is  in  comfortable  circumstances.  But  then  he  is 
very  industrious  and  hard-working. 

15159.  Mr.  Knife. — You  said  that  you  have  a 
number  of  tenants  who  hold  under  leases? — Yes. 

15160.  Were  they  desirous  to  get  into  the  Land 
Court  to  get  judicial  rents  fixed  ?— -I  think  some  of 
them  are  and  some  of  them  are  not.  I think  some 
know  that  their  rents  would  not  be  reduced. 

15161.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  rents  reserved  under  the 
leases  are  lower  than  the  judicial  rents  ? — I think  in 
some  instances  the  rents  reserved  under  the  leases  are 
lower  than  what  are  or  would  be  the  judicial  rents  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

15162.  You  would  have  no  objection  to  allow  them 
to  go  into  Court  to  get  their  rents  fixed? — Well,  no, 
in  many  instances  I would  not.  On  a small  property 
that  I manage  the  land  is  held  by  lease.  I reduced 
the  rents  myself  fifty  per  cent,  though  they  are  held 
by  lease.  That  is  corn  land.  I may  say  also  that  a 
landlord  that  I represent  holds  under  what  were  the 
Church  Temporalities  Commissioners,  and  the  rent 
that  he  pays  is  a com  rent,  fixed  on  the  value  of  wheat 


at  30s.  a barrel,  and  he  is  held  to  this  exorbitant  rent 
whereas  he  has  reduced  his  own  rents  50  per  cent.  ’ 
15163.  You  don’t  see  why  the  leaseholders  should 
not  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  ? — No,  not  the  least ; I would  admit  all  those 
who  hold  under  perpetuity  leases,  and  what  are  termed 
beneficial  leases,  as  well  as  others. 

15164.  Has  farming  for  the  last  few  years  been 
profitable  or  not? — I have  found  the  last  two  years 
the  worst  I ever  remember. 

15165.  Although  you  cultivate  your  land  ?— I try 
to  do  the  best  I can. 

15166.  Have  you  found  that  it  costs  more?— It 
costs  more  to  cultivate  a farm  than  it  used,  and  there 
are  additional  expenses,  and  then  the  land  that  I 
occupy  is  chiefly  sheep  land  and  corn  land. 

15167.  Taking  all  this  into  account,  it  is  not  un- 
reasonable that  the  tenants  should  ask  additional  reduc- 
tions?— No,  I do  not  think  so — a temporary  reduction. 

15168.  And  are  the  landlords  as  a rule  meeting 
them  half  way  as  regards  judicial  rents  ? — I think  they 
are.  This  year  I think  is  the  worst  year  that  I re- 
member since  1849.  The  price  of  store  cattle  in  the 
spring  was  lower  than  it  had  been  for  a great  number 
of  years.  The  price  of  wool  has  risen  a little  I believe 
lately,  but  it  was  exceptionally  low. 

15169.  One  question  more.  With  regard  to  the 
Purchase  Act,  is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  in  the  locality  to  buy  ? — No, I do  not  think  sa 
15170.  But  the  landlords  are  willing  to  sell?— The 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell. 

15171.  You  think  that  twenty  years’  purchase 
would  be  a fair  price  ? — Twenty  years  on  a fair  rent. 

15172.  Would  it  be  on  the  net  rental  or  on  the 
gross  rental  ? — I would  say  on  the  judicial  rents. 

15173.  Do  you  suppose  if  they  were  pressed  to  takes 
little  less  they  would  accept  it  ? — I think  a great  many 
people  would  do  it  from  necessity.  A great  many 
of  the  landlords  are  very  hard  run  just  at  present. 

15174.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  become 
more  industrious,  and  cultivate  their  farms  better  if 
they  were  put  in  that  position  ? — They  ought  to  Ire  in 
theory.  They  ought  to  be ; but  it  is  very  hard  to  say 
whether  they  would  be  or  not,  because  they  really 
have  now  fixity  of  tenure,  and  they  are  perfectly 
secure  in  every  improvement  they  make.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  a landlord  confiscating  improvements  of 
any  kind.  I do  not  think  they  want  any  security  that 
they  have  not  at  present. 

15175.  It  is  only  scarcity  of  money  ? — Scarcity  of 
money.  One  of  them  said  to  me — “ No  matter  how 
low  rents  are  if  we  want  time  to  pay  the  rent  we  wil 
get  it  now  from  the  landlord.  If  we  become  purchasers 
we  are  tied  to  a particular  date,  on  which  we  nm 
have  the  instalments  paid,  and  if  we  don’t  pay  » 
will  get  into  trouble.”  . . 

15176.  Sir  James  Caird.—! That  is  the  distinction 
that  the  tenant  himself  made  ? — That  is  the  distinction. 
I said,  “ The  moment  you  go  in  and  buy  you Se  " 
of  the  landlord,”  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  but  ui 
tenant  himself  said  to  me — “ That’s  all  very  true,  1 
there  is  no  landlord  who,  if  I cannot  sell  my  ca  c • 
a fair  and  if  I go  to  him  and  say  so,  won’t  g1^  “ 
extension  of  time  to  pay  the  rent.”  They  a 
what  the  instalments  mean,  as  many  °f  ~‘eP1  , 

had  drainage  loans  under  the  Board  of  y or  s’ 
they  are  afraid  to  put  themselves  under  these  ex 
sively  punctual  payments.  . 

15177.  Don’t  the  banks  give  advances  as  tney  ^ 
to  do  in  former  years  1 — The  banks  aro  no  g1'  » # 
shilling.  If  half  a dozen  tenants’  names  are 
bill  they  won’t  cash  it.  If  the  landlord  pu  M 

on  it  they  will  generally  give  the  money , 
the  tenants  themselves.  holJ 

15178.  What  extent  of  tillage  land  do  y°  ^ 
as  a landowner  or  farmer? — Strictly  spea  ’m»  Ajt 
deal  of  my  land  that  I hold  used  to  be 
through  necessity  I have  had  to  throw  i » mp. 

I suppose  I have  about  fifty  acres  in  til  ag  • , 

pose  more,  perhaps,  than  half  the  coun  ry 
has,  all  put  together.  auestion  i 

15179.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  q -g 
produce  rents — rents  regulated  by  the  av 
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of  produce  ? — I have  thought  about  that.  I think, 
you  know,  in  theory  it  is  very  fair  no  doubt,  but 
then  the  carrying  of  it  out  would  keep  the  country  in 
a state  of  hot  water. 

15180.  It  would  regulate  itself  you  know — it 
would  not  be  a re- valuation- -it  would  proceed  on 
the  basis  of  altering  the  annual  rent  according  to  the 
average  prices  which  form  that  basis  ? — Well,  in  the 
first  place,  you  should  take  care  that  in  different 
localities  you  had  all  the  suitable  crops  included  in 
the  basis. 

15181.  Would  not  oats,  meat,  and  butter  pretty 
well  meet  the  average  produce  of  Ireland  ? — It  would 
not  in  the  pai-t  of  the  country  that  I live  in.  It  would 
not  do  at  all. 

15182.  What  would  you  require  ? — Ours  was  a 
wheat  country  at  one  time.  It  is  no  longer  so ; we 
have  sheep. 

15183.  Well,  that  is  meat? — Well,  still,  wool  is 
another  item.  Then  we  have  store  cattle. 

15184.  Meat  would  include  all  that? — One  of  the 
ways  f farm  is  to  buy  cattle,  year-and-a-half  olds,  and 
keep  them  till  they  are  springers,  and  sell  them  as 
springers.  I find  that  a profitable  way  of  farming 
them  at  present.  Last  spring  springers  went  down 
to  nothing.  I sold  springers  last  April  at  very  nearly 
what  I bought  them  at  a year  and  a-half  before. 

15185.  Considering  the  question  of  produce  rents, 
on  the  whole  you  would  prefer  to  have  a fixed  rent ; 
or,  that  it  should  not  fluctuate  with  the  average  price 
of  produce?— Well,  no  ; I do  not  exactly  say  that.  I 
say  that  in  doing  it  you  should  have  different  kinds  of 
produce  for  different  parts  of  the  island  ; for  different 
localities.  I think  an  adjustment  of  rent  of  that  kind 
would  be  a fair  thing. 

15186.  Do  you  see  any  other  way  of  doing  it  ? — I 
do  not  see  any  other  way  of  doing  it.  I would  not 
like  to  have  the  adjustment  too  frequently. 

1^18/.  Would  it  not  be  self-adjusting  every  year, 
and  nobody  would  be  called  on  to  say  anything, 
because  it  would  adjust  itself  according  to  prices  ; tiro 
landlord  and  the  tenant  would  see  that  a change  had 
taken  place  in  the  prices,  and  that  so  many  barrels  or 
stones,  or  whatever  it  would  be,  would  be  taken  at 
average  price,  and  the  rent  would  vary  up  and  down 
according  to  that  change  ?— Well,  it  is  difficult  to  say 


15188.  It  should  be  taken  from  the  county  returns,  Nov.  o,  less 
or  the  returns  from  the  whole  country,  to  get  a . t — 

sufficient  average  ?—I  understand.  I do  not  know  Brownriae 
whether  I am  at  liberty  to  say  that  the  continued  Hewson. 
increase  in  the  taxation  of  land  is  doing  a great  deal 
of  mischief  in  the  country.  Nobody  knows  what  the 
future  is.  There  is  a continued  go  up,  go  up,  in  the 
taxation  of  land,  while  other  kinds  of  property  are 
escaping.  I think  as  long  as  this  rise  in  the  taxation 
continues  it  will  prevent  people  from  coming  to  any 
agreement.  There  will  be  such  uncertainty  about  the 
future  that  they  will  be  afraid  to  do  so,  'Tithe-rent- 
charge  is  much  too  high  in  what  were  the  tillage  lands 
in  Ireland.  In  1833  twenty-five  per  cent,  was  taken 
off  the  tithes,  but  they  have  remained  the  same  ever 
since,  though  the  value  of  these  lands  have  fallen 
from  fifty  to  sixty  per  cent,  since  1833.  This  is  not 
equitable,  and  they  should  come  down  with  the  value 
of  the  land.  Referring  to  leaseholders  I would  like  to 
add  that  I think  that  beneficiary  leaseholders  as  well 
as  others  should  be  allowed  into  Court.  These  last 
are  among  the  most  rack-rented  tenants  in  Ireland, 
especially  those  tenants  of  Lishop’s  lands  who  were 
compelled  by  the  Church  Act,  18(39,  to  pay  heavy  fines 
and  to  take  renewals  of  their  leases  for  twenty-one 
years,  based  upon  the  corn  average  of  the  previous 
ten  years.  In  one  case  I know  in  this  county  the 
tenant  paid  £1,700  fine  in  1869,  and  he  got  a 
fee-farm  grant,  with  his  rent  fixed  for  twenty-one 
years,  on  the  price  of  wheat  taken  on  an  average 
of  the  preceding  ten  years,  ascertained  to  be 
thirty  shillings  a ban-el  of  twenty  stone,  which  is 
sixty  per  cent,  over  the  price  of  1885  and  1886.  In 
1880  this  man  reduced  his  under-tenants’  rent  fifty  per 
cent.— -his  income  is  nearly  gone;  but  his  rent  must 
be  revised  in  1891,  so  a revision  now  would  only 
anticipate  a justice  that  must  be  done  in  1891.  I 
would  also  provide  for  contingencies  not  touched  in 
the  Act  of  1885.  The  purchase  of  head  rents, 
annuities,  mortgages,  and  all  charges  affecting  land. 

Owners  of  head  rents  and  annuities  can  now  stop  the 
sale  of  many  estates,  and  they  should  be  dealt  with 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  immediate  lessor,  and  what- 
ever rate  of  purchase  he  gets  they  should  get  the  same. 

One  class  ought  not  to  be  called  on  to  make  a sacrifice. 

For  the  good  of  the  State  it  should  be  shared  by  all. 


Mr.  William  Gubbins  examined. 


15189.  The  President.— You  are  a landowner  ii 
?_YeS’  and  a large  farmer-  1 llave  beei 

41|MeT,/.S  r“*  >“d  ^ 

JL1^-  Do  y°u  find  tllat  the  rents  are  paid  on  tin 
£Ah  ,y°U  ™ana8e  ? — W ell,  I must  say  not  a/ 
teSv?  7 a!> 1 WOuld  like‘  1 ha™  valued  ex 
tke  Pf »ge  of  the  Land  Act  up  to  th< 
Act  of  1881  fo’™aT?°rd?  and  tenants,  under  the  Lane 
1 valued  nn  +1  Tlat  ,ls  wkat  y°ur  summons  applied  to 
Buckim.bflmtv  eSt|ateS,°T  Ij0rd  Cloncurry,  the  Earl  o; 
White  Sir  o T6’  u°rd  Leconfield>  the  Hon.  Colonel 
2S  and  Kre  r 0n’-Colonel  Hare  Gabbed 

lions  were  1^1^’'  large  P™Perfcies.  My  valua 
perarv  2 ? \?ade  1,1  Cork’  Clare  a°d  Tip- 
15?Q9  t f?W  m Waterford.  1 

my  prLdnffonr68  Cfrd-N°t  in  Limerick  ?-Yes, 
made  my  valua+to  m TjU?®1'ick.  I have  principally 
Tipperary  md  TfZ  “ Cork>  Glare  and 

deal  with  several  Wab?rford-  I have  had  tc 

considerable  care  and^ef*  ?f  and>  and  llave  bestowed 
examined  before  th  at^tl0n  the  matter.  I was 
sittings  in  i«09  >e  House  of  Commons  at  their 
Commissions  l was  examined  before  several 
AsraS  ”tl,  i ■l50  l8f0re  «“>  Court  of  Appeal, 
to  SS, 3 °f  «•«  Sub-Commissioners  u 


15193.  The  President. — You  think  they  did  it  Mr.  William 
rather  quickly  ? — A portion  of  it  is  mountainy  land — Gublinl- 
very  good  grazing  land.  It  took  me  four  days  very 
hard  work  at  it,  but  I think  the  Sub-Commissioners 
did  it  in  three  hours.  I was  to  have  met  them  there, 
but  they  did  not  attend. 

15194.  You  think  that  generally  they  do  not  give 
time  enough  ?— Certainly.  I have  valued  between 
50,000  and  60,000  acres. 

15195.  Do  you  think  their  decisions  are  not  always 
in  accordance  with  each  other  ? — I think  it  would  be 
much  better  if  they  were  more  in  accordance  with 
each  other.  I think  it  is  hardly  fair  to  both  the  land- 
lord and  the  tenant  that  more  time  is  not  employed 
by  the  Sub-Commissioners  in  going  over  the  different 
farms. 

15196.  Sir  James  Caird.— Do  you  think  it  would 
have  been  done  better  if  they  had  taken  more  time  ? 

— I think  they  would  have  acted  more  fairly  by  the 
tenant  and  the  landlord.  I will  give  you  a caso  in 
point  where  the  land  was  deteriorated  by  the  tenant 
and  worn  out.  I don’t  think  that  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners have  taken  that  sufficiently  into  account. 

15197.  Do  you  think  they  are  quite  capable  of  un- 
derstanding that  ? — Well,  I suppose  the  Government 
who  appointed  them  ought  to  know  that ; I cannot 
give  an  opinion  upon  it.  My  view  is  this  about  the  Sub- 
Commissioners,  that  I consider  they  have  not  given 
fair  proper  time  and  taken  proper  care  in  going  over 
the  several  farms. 
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A’ov.  ii.  1886.  15198.  The  President. — You  think  that  the  rents 

Mr.  William  ha-ve  been  rather  fixed  at  haphazard  ? — I do,  de- 
Gubbins.  cidedly. 

15199.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  generally  too 
high  or  too  low? — In  dealing  with  Limerick  land  it  is 
quite  a different  thing  altogether.  In  dealing  with 
mountainy  land  it  is  a different  thing  altogether.  I 
think  that  in  dealing  with  those  poor  districts  of 
country  a little  more  attention  should  be  paid  than  in 
dealing  with  a farm  of  500  acres  of  county  of  Limerick 
land.  The  difficulty  in  dealing  with  it  is  not  so  great 
as  in  dealing  with  a mountain  district. 

15200.  It  is  easier  to  value  good  land  than  bad  ? — 
Of  course  the  Sub-Commissioners  going  over  a farm  of 
100  acres  of  good  land  can  much  more  easily  arrive 
at  a conclusion  than  in  respect  of  1,000  acres  of  bad 
land. 

15201.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  you  speak  of 
mountain  land,  do  you  mean  high  land  ? — I mean  high 
laud — a clearer  definition  would  be  poor  land. 

15202.  Would  you  include  bog  land,  though  it  did 
not  lie  high,  under  the  term  “mountain  land”? — 
Certainly  not,  because  I need  not  tell  you  that  bog 
land,  if  profitably  used,  is  profitable. 

15203.  For  turf? — Not  only  that,  but  for  tillage  if 
it  is  drained. 

15204.  I have  not  made  myself  understood.  When 
you  say  “mountain,”  do  you  mean  high  land ? — Well, 
you  may  say  bog  or  mountain  land. 

15205.  When  you  speak  of  mountain  land,  do  you 
mean  land  of  high  elevation? — High  elevation — that 
is  the  land  that  I allude  to. 

15206.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  complain,  Mr.  Gubbins, 
that  the  land  in  the  county  of  Limerick  has  been  re- 
duced unreasonably  beyond  what  it  should  have  been  ? 
— I think  so,  as  a rule.  The  good  land  has  been  re- 
duced unreasonably.  I would,  as  a fanner,  prefer 
pa3,ing  for  good  land  from  50 s.  to  £3  the  Irish  acre, 
than  have  bad  land  for  nothing. 

15207.  The  President. — Though  it  was  unreason- 
ably induced  at  the  time,  how  do  you  think  it  is  now ; 
how  do  the  rents  of  two  or  three  years  ago  compare 
with  what  farmers  can  pay  now  ? — That  is  a difficult 
thing  for  me  to  answer  in  this  way.  I don’t  think 
this  a bad  year.  Any  man  could  have  stocked  his 
land  last  year  upon  reasonable  terms. 

15208.  Store  cattle  were  cheap? — Store  cattle  were 
cheap.  Another  very  important  thing  that  you  have 
to  deal  with  is  foreign  competition.  You  are  aware 
that  the  freights  that  they  have  been  paying  have  been 
ruinous  to  the  shipping  trade.  There  are  at  the 
pi'esent  moment  several  steamers  lying  up  on  account  of 
the  low  freights  from  the  States.  This  must  affect  the 
shipping  of  cattle  and  provisions  from  America  even- 
tually. 

15209.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  judicial  rents  can 
be  paid  now  ? — Judicial  rents  can  be  paid — that  is  my 
opinion,  decidedly. 

15210.  Do  you  say  that  the  rents  on  your  estates 
have  been  pretty  fairly  paid? — Not  on  my  estate. 

15211.  On  the  estates  that  you  manage? — Yes, 
fairly  paid — very  fairly  paid ; but  we  gave  a reduction 
last  year  on  the  judicial  rents. 

15212.  What  did  you  give? — Well,  the  rents  were 
fixed  at  20  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  we 
gave  a reduction  of  20  per  cent,  on  them  for  that 
year. 

15213.  On  the  existing  rents?  — On  the  existing 
rents. 

15214.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  that  in  the  county  of 
Limerick  ? — In  the  county  of  Clare  and  some  in  the 
county  of  Limerick. 

15215.  The  President. — -Do  you  think  there  is  any 
combination  amongst  the  tenants  not  to  pay? — Well, 
I am  sorry  to  say  there  is.  There  is  one  question 
which  I think  is  a very  important  one,  and  that  is  the 
question  of  the  leaseholders.  I think  they  should  be 
dealt  with.  I do  believe — this  was  my  evidence  in 
the  House  of  Lords  in  1882,  and  I can’t  alter  it  now — 
that  the  leaseholders  will  have  to  be  dealt  with  in 
order  to  settle  the  land  question  in  this  country. 

15216.  You  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  Ait  of  'Si  ? — I do,  decidedly. 


15217.  How  does  that  affect  the  question  of  com- 
bination?— There  is  a combination.  Dick  is  on  one 
side  of  a ditch  and  Tom  on  the  other,  and  Dick  says 
to  Tom — “ I won’t  let  you  pay  your  rent  if  I am  not 
dealt  with — if  I don’t  get  a reduction  of  20  or  25  per 
cent.” 

15218.  Does  that  prevail  more  amongst  the  lease- 
holders than  amongst  those  who  have  judicial  rents  1— 
It  exists  in  this  way,  that  the  leaseholders  who  have 
not  got  reductions  from  the  same  landlord,  say  to  the 
man  who  has  got  the  reduction — “ I won’t  let  you  pay 
unless  I am  brought  in  in  the  same  way.”  That  was 
my  evidence  in  1882  before  the  House  of  Lords,  ex- 
actly to  the  same  effect. 

15219.  Sir  James  Caird — I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  combination  is  not  amongst  the  leaseholders, 
but  amongst  the  others  ? — Amongst  the  whole  of  them”' 

15220.  From  the  injustice,  as  they  think  done  to 
the  leaseholders? — Exactly.  That  is  their  desire. 

They  think  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same 
way  as  the  others,  and  I think  very  fairly. 

15221.  The  President — You  think  it  fan-  that  they 
should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  in  ques- 
tion ? — I do.  I gave  that  evidence  in  ’82,  and  I have 
every  reason  to  think  the  same  now.  But  you  will 
have  to  deal  with  a certain  class  of  leaseholders. 


15222.  What  leaseholders  ought  to  be  exempted, 
if  any  ? — It  is  a very  difficult  question,  because  there 
are  a lot  of  middlemen ; and  there  is  a lot  of  property 
where  there  are  jointures  and  mortgages,  and  that 
middlemen  derive  an  interest  from.  It  is  a difficult 
question,  but  leaseholders  of  from  31  to  60  years  should 
be  admitted.  There  is  another  very  important  matter. 
There  are  a great  number  of  large  properties  that  I 
know  on  which  the  landlord’s  interest  has  been  re- 
duced 20  and  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents,  and 
on  which  the  mortgages  are  very  heavy,  and  the  join- 
tures are  very  heavy  ; and  my  opinion  very  strongly 
is  that  the  mortgagees  and  the  jointure-holder's  should 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  the  landlord’s 
interest. 

15224.  They  should  be  made  to  bear  their  share?— 
I think  so,  my  lord.  It  is  very  hard  where  my  in- 
come is  reduced  25  per  cent,  and  is,  perhaps,  likely  to 
be  reduced  more,  that  the  jointure  of  £100  on  .£1,000 
a year  should  not  bear  its  proportion  of  the  loss. 

15225.  Sir  James  Caird — Have  you  any  idea  how 
that  might  be  accomplished  ? — That  is  a question  for 
the  Legislature,  not  for  me.  I have  interest  out  my- 
self for  the  last  three  years,  and  I cannot  get  a penny 
of  it.  A lady  has  £2,000  on  that  property,  and  if  it 
were  put  up  for  sale  she  would  not  get  £S00. 

15226.  The  President-^ Therefore,  anything  that 
would  give  the  mortgagees  3 per  cent,  on  good  security 
would  be  an  advantage  to  them  in  most  cases  1 HI 
had  to  lend  money  to-morrow  on  property  in  Ireland, 
I would  prefer  a guaranteed  3 per  cent,  than  the 
per  cent,  we  are  promised  now,  which  is  not  got  m 
many  cases,  for  you  have  to  pay  income-tax  on  it  an 
other  reductions. 

15227.  Sir  James  Caird— Is  it  generally  the  fact 
that  mortgagees  do  not  get  their  interest  ? — When  t e 
evidence  comes  before  you,  you  will  find  the  same 


mg. 

15228.  That  the  mortgagee  does  not  get  ?'1S 
terest  ? — Not  the  full  interest. 

15229.  Have  you  any  personal  knowledge  of  it 
lave — my  own  daughter.  She  has  a portion,  am  s r 
s not  got  interest  on  it  for  two  years.  » e 1 
.dow  besides.  There  are  a great  many  similar 
15230.  Sir  James  Caird— Have  you  any  kuowJmlge 
the  extent  to  which  land  is  mortgaged  in  lie  an 
i,  very  heavily.  There  is  one  property  wtuen 
mage,  the  estate  of  a poor  widow.  The  I“c  on 
,w  £500  a year;  and  after  paying  U» t : mtere ' ! 
l,700,  and  after  paying  insurance,  all  that  su 
live  on  is  £50  a year — that  is,  if  she  ge  1 ^ 

e rents  were  all  judicially  fixed,  and  have 
iced  20  per  cent.  , 

15231.  The  President.— Oi course  the 
main  the  same?— The  incumbrances  remain 
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same,  and  the  party  who  has  the  mortgage  on  the  pro- 
perty doesn’t  get  the  interest  because  the  tenants 
haven’t  paid  it. 

15232.  I will  let  you  follow  your  own  line ; it  is 
better  than  questioning  you  1 — Thank  you ; I am  much 
obliged.  About  the  working  of  the  Land  Act— do 
you  wish  any  further  evidence  about  the  Commission  ? 

15233.  The  President. — I think  not.  It  does  not 
bear  very  directly  on  our  inquiry  I—1 Then  about  the 
Court  of  Appeal — I was  examined  very  extensively 
before  it. 

15234.  What  do  you  think  of  the  working  of  it — 
is  it  generally  more  fair — do  they  take  more  time  ? 
—The  only  thing  they  did  was  to  send  out  a court 
valuer,  who  had  to  look  over  what  I did — look  .over 
the  land ; and,  as  a rale,  I think  the  court  valuers 
acted  veiy  fairly  to  a certain  extent.  The  Commis- 
sion is  composed  of  very  good  men — Mr.  Vernon  and 
Mr.  Litton.  I have  been  examined  before  them  in 
Gahvay,  Limerick,  Cork,  and  Clare  ; but  I do  believe 
that  the  men  that  are  required  to  look  over  land  in 
this  country  should  be  taken  from  a different  class 
from  what  they  have  been. 

15235.  Mr.  Knvpe. — Mr.  Gubbins,  how  do  you 
reconcile  what  you  have  stated  with  the  fact  that  the 
landlords  have  been  giving  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents? — We  have  been  obliged  to  do  it,  because  we 
would  get  nothing  otherwise.  It  is  touch  better  for 
me,  as  an  agent  or  landlord,  to  get  what  I can  than  to 
allow  the  property  to  go  into  arrears. 

15236.  You  complain  that  the  Commissioners  give 
unreasonable  reductions  ? —On  some  land  they  do. 
.15237.  And  yet  you  have  given  additional  reduc- 
tions ? — Not  on  good  land. 

15238.  And  you  say  that  a number  of  landlords  in 
your  immediate  neighbourhood  have  given  them  ? — 
Not  on  good  laud. 

Mr.  Knvpe. — We  have  it  before  us  that  reduc- 
tions have  been  given  generally. 

15239.  The  President  (to  witness). — You  think  the 
contrary?— My  opinion  is  this— that  on  good  lands  if 
the  landlords  are  good  enough  to  give  it,  and  if  the 
agents  are  good  enough  to  give  it,  it  is  a matter  for 
their  consideration  ; but  that  on  prime  good  land  that 
I have  been  valuing  the  tenants  are  quite  as  well  able 
to  pay  now  as  ever  they  were. 

15240.  What  about  bad  land  ? — They  cannot  do  it. 
In  some  places  they  are  cutting  the  barley  yet ; and 
you  cannot  sell  the  cattle  that  are  on  bad  land. 

u?4L  <Theu  y°u  .think  that  on  the  bad  land  they 
ought  to  have  considerable  abatements  ? — Certainly, 
my  lord.  J ’ 

15242.  Are  the  landlords  giving  more  abatements 
on  ad  land  than  on  good,  or  the  same  all  round  ? — I 
on  know.  With  regard  to  bad  land  I recommend 
considerable  abatements  more  than  on  good  land. 

. , isn’t  it  the  case  that  the  tenants  on  an 
are'  aPt  to  «*k  noW  the  same  thing  all  round 
rf  ill')1  e and  is  good  or  bad  ? — Of  course  they  are. 

-t  all  depends  on  the  estate. 
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15244.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  would  like  Nov.  o,  isss 
to  state  ? — No,  except  on  the  purchase  clauses.  w _rr: 

15245.  What  is  your  view  of  that  ? — It  has  been  Gubbins iam 
taken  very  little  advantage  of  in  this  district — the 
Purchase  Act. 

15246.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
to  buy  ? — None. 

15247.  No  desire  ? — The  reason  is — the  observation 
they  make  to  me  is  this — they  prefer  the  old  master  to 
the  new.  I won’t  make  use  of  the  expression  they 
use,  because  if  they  come  to  an  arrangement  about  the 
rent  and  purchase  they  will  have  to  pay  the  instal- 
ments punctually. 

15248.  And  that  they  don’t  care  for?— -They  don’t 
want  to  do  it. 

15249.  Do  the  landlords  wish  to  sell? — No,  as  far 
as  I ran  see.  ' They  would  if  they  got  a proper  price. 

15250.  What  would  you  consider  a proper  price — 
a good' price? — Well,  [ don’t  take  Griffith’s  valuation 
at  all  as  a basis  to  go  by. 

15251.  I mean  how  many  years’  purchase  ? — I think 
if  the  landlord  were  to  get  eighteen  years’  purchase 
on  the  judicial  rents,  I would  consider  it  very  fair. 

15252.  Do  you  think  that,  as  a rule,  they  would 
take  it  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

15253.  You  think  that  they  ought,  but  you  don’t 
know  whether  they  would  or  not  ? — I think  they 
ought.  I know  I Would  take  it  and  be  very  glad  to  get  it. 

15254.  It  would  be  a loss  of  income? — It  would; 
but  you- would’ gain  in  another  way — you  would  get 
your  income ; and  if  I had  a family,  I could  capitalize 
my  income  so  as  to  put  them  out  in  the  world.  There 
is  another  thing  affecting  the  Purchase  Act.  They 
are  taking  into  account  your  Commission,  winch  is  a 
very  important  one ; and  I think  that  the  tenants 
and  the  landlords  will  not  come  to  any  conclusion  or 
arrangement  until  that  Commission  is  closed. 

15255.  Closed? — Until  it  has  reported,  and  the 
report  comes  before  the  Houses  of  Parliament. 

15256.  You  think  they  expect  a good  deal  from  us? 

— I cannot  say  that. 

15257.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  holding  out1— 
landlord  and  tenant — until  they  hear  the  conclusion  at 
which  we  arrive  ? — I think  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants  are  all  wide  awake  to  this  Commission,  and  I 
believe  they  will  hold  back  until  you  send  in  your 
report.  I may  be  wrong. 

The  President. — That  won’t  be  very  long.  (Wit- 
ness)— There  is  another  important  matter  that  we 
ought  to  take  into  account,  namely  the  labourers’ 
cottages;  but  perhaps  it  does  not  come  within,  your 
inquiry. 

15258.  What  about  it? — I think  it  is  the  greatest 
fallacy. 

15259.  You  don’t  approve  of  it  ? — Not  at  all. 

15260.  They  have  not  worked  very  well? — Quito 
the  contrary.  By-and-by,  I think  it  will  be  a regular 
tax  on  the  country. 

The  President. — That  is  not  immediately  within 
the  scope  of  our  inquiry. 


Mr.  Luke  Christie  examined. 


holding,  M “ ^evident.— What  is  tlie  nature  of  you: 
iSmr-?  ?°"  hoM  muchkudt- 

now — all  from  one  landlord 


-vU,if97n  t • i " noici  muen  land  f— 

I used  tel,!?,,'101'63,,  now-a11  from  one  landlord 
1OT  Ti'?,lbo"  ,Wl>ot  I got  broken  up  h 
526S  ? * loId“llfi'om  fiord  Dimraven, 
IIS  yT  “ffl  hoU  him  1 — Yes. 

l«enCTOm,5”?  C.aird— la  place  1— Bi 
15264  tu  n aP  ace — the  townland  of  Cargei 
“»  value  of  til 

hare  it  nil  ; hhlage  at  one  time.  Now  w 
acres.  n 2rass>  except  forty-eight  or  lift; 


rent  anum/ed  Te”  a judicial  lease  ?— No,  it  was 
The  “gent  Sj®  ourselves  and  his  lordshij 
^n<i  I did,  though  T „vtaha  thirt7-°nG  years’  leasi 
have  been  at  will  no  t JfCted  *°  so-  I would  ratht 
15266  Thn  ^ • a ways  had  been. 

* rhc  r®t  is  about  the  same  as 


le  as  it  would  has 


if  it  had  been  from  year  to  year? — I think  so,  my  Mr.  Luke 
lord.  He  settled  it  as  fairly  as  an  agent  could  do.  Christie. 

15267.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  what  year  was  it? — 

In  1883,  the  rent  was  settled.  We  have  been  on  the 
farm  near  100  years — my  father  before  me. 

15268.  The  President. — What  is  your  objection  to 
the  lease,  if  the  rent  is  not  higher  ? — I have  had  the 
advantage  of  being  sent  out  by  his  lordship  through 
Canada,  to  make  a report  for  him  on  Manitoba,  and 
the  North  West  of  America.  I came  home  through 
Chicago.  If  his  lordship  went,  and  others  came  in, 
the  chances  would  be  more  in  my  favour  if  I had  not 
signed  the  lease  ; still  as  his  lordship  had  behaved 
well,  and  the  agent  was  anxious  to  have  the  lease,  I 
did  not  like  to  refuse,  and  so  I signed  it. 

15269.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  did  you  go  to 
Manitoba  ? — In  1880. 

15270.  Then  you  had  seen  it  in  all  its  likelihoods 
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Not.  o,  1686.  before  you  signed  this  lease  ? — I had  : and  I entered  If  the  rent  were  an  easily  paid  rent  that  you  would 

Mr.  Luke  into  this  lease  under  a protest.  I would  rather  not  say  would  be  paid  in  a bad  year,  and  that  money 

Christie.  have  been  asked  to  sign  it ; and  I think  if  I had  ap-  could  be  made  of  in  an  average  good  year,  they  would 

plied  to  his  lordship  he  would  not  have  asked  me  to  give  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years’  purchase ; but  not 

sign  it.  on  the  judicial  rents.  I look  on  the  judicial  rent 

15271.  The  President. — Very  few  leases  have  been  now  as  a high  rent, 
made  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act? — Very  few.  15285.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  that  you  have 

I don’t  know  of  any.  But  the  gentlemen  managing  been  out  in  Manitoba  and  other  countries? — Yes. 
his  lordship’s  property  are  very  anxious  to  start  leases.  15286.  Did  you  spend  any  time  there? — About 
Other  tenants  have  since  refused  to  take  out  leases.  four  months. 

15272.  The  rents  have  been  pretty  well  paid  on  15287.  How  far  west  did  you  go? — About  a bun- 
Lord  Dunraven’s  property? — No.  His  lordship  be-  dred  miles  west  of  the  100th  parallel  of  longitude, 
haved  very  well  so  far  as  trying  to  meet  the  tenants  to  15288.  Were  you  in  Canada  afterwards? — Yes. 
try  to  get  them  to  pay.  When  the  fall  came  he  al-  15289.  Did  you  go  north  of  the  49th  parallel  of 
lowed  33  per  cent,  of  his  rents  in  '79  and  ’80  before  latitude? — I came  back  just  all  but  along  it.  I went 
the  Act,  waiting  to  see  what  would  come,  and  making  out  to  about  the  centre  of  Manitoba, 
the  arrangement  that  when  things  should  be  settled,  15290.  What  did  you  think  of  the  land  ? — A great 
if  they  did  not  get  the  30  or  33  per  cent,  they  should  deal  of  it  is  very  good,  but  some  of  it  is  very  wet. 
pay  the  difference,  and  that  if  they  got  more  his  lord-  The  bulk  of  the  land  in  Manitoba  is  too  wet. 
ship  would  refund  it  to  them.  His  lordship  had  a 15291.  Is  it  incapable  of  being  drained  ? — No.  The 
valuation  made  of  his  estate,  and  the  tenants  got  re-  bed  of  the  Red  River  is  low  enough  to  drain  it,  The 
ductions  of  from  22  to,  in  a few  cases,  35  per  cent.  bed  of  that  river  is  forty  feet  under  the  general  level 
The  whole  came  to  an  average  of  25  or  26  per  cent,  of  the  country ; but  the  country  itself  is  as  flat  as 
His  lordship  then,  to  avoid  law  costs,  said  he  would  this  table.  I was  there  in  a wet  autumn ; I went 

give  2|  per  cent,  more,  and  they  accepted' the  rents  at  out  in  July  and  I was  there  in  August, 

that  rate.  In  the  last  year  he  gave  tenants  of  my  class  1 5292.  How  far  west  did  you  go  ? — As  far  as  Lake 

15  per  cent,  off;  to  tenants  of  another  class  he  gave  Winnipeg — west  of  the  100th  parallel. 

20  per  cent. ; and  to  a poorer  class  of  tenants  he  gave  15293.  The  railway  was  not  made  then? — I went 
25  per  cent,  off;  and  he  has  offered  the  same  this  year.  to  Pontage  La  Prairie  by  railway. 

15273.  And  yet  the  rents  are  not  Being  paid  ? — 15294.  Did  you  think  it  was  a countxy  suitable  for 

Notwithstanding  that  in  some  of  the  poor  tillage  emigrants  from  Ireland  ? — I would  be  very  cautious  in 

townlands  I believe — I can’t  say  of  my  own  know-  recommending  Western  peasants  to  be  sent  there 

ledge — the  rents  are  not  paid.  without  first  instructing  them  how  to  stand  the  ex- 

15274.  Is  this  from  inability  to  pay?— I am  quite  tremes  of  cold.  • 
sure  that  in  the  case  of  the  small  poor  tenants  it  is  in-  15295.  If  they  were  to  go  out  in  the  month  of 
ability.  His  lordship  satisfied  himself  of  that.  This  May,  when  they  would  arrive  after  the  cold,  and  if 
time  twelve-months  lie  was  out  snipe-shooting,  and  they  were  to  find  shanties  built  for  them  and  the  land 

from  what  he  saw,  withdrew  an  ejectment  for  that  broken  up  and  suited  for  them,  and  a possibility  of 

reason.  finding  labour,  do  you  think  they  could  go  with  a 

15275.  He  thought  there  was  inability  to  pay? — prospect  of  success?— I recommended  to  Lord  Dun- 

On  the  poor  tillage  lands  that  won’t  give  good  grass,  raven  a scheme  very  close  to  what  you  mention,  and 
and  where  the  holdings  are  small  he  is  satisfied  that  I believe  it  would  be  practicable, 
they  cannot  pay  much  rent.  In  fact,  I wrote  to  him  15296.  But  very  few  people  have  done  it? — They 
in  1880  and  stated  that.  He  was  doubtful  as  to  my  won’t  do  it  because  it  takes  more  money  than  they  have, 
being  correct,  but  he  has  since  satisfied  himself  that  I 15297.  Suppose  the  State  were  to  assist  them?— 
was.  That  is  what  I asked  his  lordship  to  try  to  get  the 

15276.  Are  the  tenants  on  the  better  land  paying  ? Canadian  Government  to  put  forward,  and  that  the 
— Yes.  money  could  be  repaid.  I thought  the  Canadian 

15277.  Is  there  no  combination  against  the  pay-  Government  could  be  asked  for  a little  more— that  is, 
ment  of  rent  1 — There  is  no  combination  against  Lord  to  make  a present  of  the  land,  and  to  give  the  assis- 
Dunraven.  tance  that  they  did  give. 

15278.  Where  the  tenants  don’t  pay  it  is  from  in-  15298.  Practically,  they  did  make  a present  of  160 
ability,  aird  he  has  consideration  for  them  ? — Yes,  my  acres  to  every  settler,  which  was  a very  good  holding? 
lord.  —Not  so  much  as  you  think.  One  hundred  and  sixty 

15279.  Have  the  tenants  any  wish  to  buy  ? — I think  acres  there  doesn’t  count  for  as  much  as  twenty  or 
every  tenant  that  I know  of  would  buy  if  they  could ; thirty  acres  here.  I recommended  them  to  give  those 
but  it  is  more  a matter  of  price.  The  price  is  the  160  acres  hei'e  and  there,  and  to  get  them  started  in 

whole  trouble  they  have.  that  way,  and  to  sell  the  intervening  sections  here 

15280.  Even  where  they  have  got  a good  landlord  after.  That  would  pay  a good  deal  of  the  expense, 
like  Lord  Dunraven  they  would  like  to  buy  ? — A and  as  soon  as  they  should  be  able  to  market  their 
sensible  tenant  oix  a large  holding  might  wish  to  re-  produce  they  could  begin  to  pay  slightly.  But  they 
main  as  he  is;  but  the  general  bulk  of  the  tenants  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  uixtil  such  time  as  they 
would  buy.  could  market  their  produce.  That  would  depend  on 

15281.  Supposing  that  the  effect  would  be  to  drive  the  time  at  which  a light  railway  could  be  run  into 
Lord  Dunraven  out  of  the  country  would  they  still  the  district  That  would  be  after  the  first  year,  l'1^ 
wish  to  buy  ? — Oh,  it  would  be  a great  loss  to  the  there  should  be  men  to  inspect  the  places  and  take 
neighbourhood  ; but  I don’t  think  the  bulk  of  the  up  the  farms.  At  the  time  I was  there  it  was  very 
small  tenants  would  consider  it  very  much.  They  difficult  to  get  any  crop  the  first  year, 
would  not  take  into  consideration  whether  it  would  be  15299.  You  would  be  too  late  in  going  out  1— 

likely  to  make  him  leave  the  country  or  not.  any  time  you  go  out  the  prairie  has  to  be  broken  or 

15282.  But  they  would  wish  to  buy  on  good  terms  ? the  year.  We  found  that  they  can  grow  flax  in 

— There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  first  year ; and  if  so  it  would  greatly  lessen  wna  i 

15283.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — But  you  say  that  sen  would  cost  the  Govei-nment  to  assist  them, 
sible  tenants  who  held  large  holdings  would  not  wish  15300.  Could  you  grow  oats  and  potatoes?— 
to  buy  ? — I don’t  say  that  they  would  not  buy ; but  the  first  year.  Potatoes  will  do  the  first  yeab  ' 
they  might  understand  that  they  would  do  as  well  by  the  oats  would  not  sell  for  much.  To  get  wheat  ) 
not  buying.  It  would  be  a matter  of  price;  and  in  must  break  the  sod  in  June.  The  earlier  you 
their  case  they  are  better  security  for  the  rent,  and  the  better ; and  you  must  turn  it  shallow,  ant 
more  would  be  expected  of  them.  Their  lands  would  what  they  call  back-sot  it  in  the  autumn.  I e“  • 
be  sold  at  a cheaper  rate.  could  grow  wheat  in  the  following  spring,  u 

152S4.  The  President. — What  sort  of  rate  would  takes  two  years.  _ ? fit 

they  buy  at  as  a rule  ? — It  all  depends  on  the  rent.  15301.  Still,  if  you  had  a certain  quan  i J 
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broken,  and  cropped,  and  ready  to  give  as  much  as 
would  sustain  the  people  till  the  next  winter,  they 
would  he  in  a good  position  to  go  on  ? — Yes. 

15302.  The  Vremnotes  or  Russian  emigrants  have 
their  villages  together  ? — Yes. 

15303.  They  settle  down  in  a village  and  put  their 

farms  along  it,  so  that  they  can  help  each  other? Yes. 

15304.  How  would  that  answer  a village  of  people 
from  here? — I object  to  it  strongly,  inasmuch  as  it 
keeps  them  from  mixing  with  other  people  and  learn- 
ing to  go  to  other  people,  and  from  spreading  the  good 
that  they  know  amongst  others. 

15305.  Did  you  not  hear  that  these  villages  have 
been  exceedingly  successful  ? — I know  they  were  • but 
they  would  have  been  still  more  so  if  the  people' had 
been  dotted  about.  They  got  on  there,  no  question 
of  it;  but  the  Government  complained  that  they 
did  not  bring  out  the  number  of  men  that  they 
bargained  for;  and  consequently  they  got  further 
grants  of  land  than  they  were  entitled  to  ; and  they 
were  taking  some  of  it  from  them  and  putting  in 
other  men.  It  would  have  been  better  if  these  men 
had  been  speckled  about. 

15306.  Did  your  inspection  lead  you  to  think  that 
it  would  be  a great  outlet  for  agricultural  people  to 
go  from  this  country  to  it  ?— If  1 could  have  been 
assured  that  coal  could  be  got,  or  any  other  fuel 
cheap,  I would  have  recommended  the  place  strongly  • 
but  I was  doubtful  about  that.  They  knew  nothin^ 
of  coal  at  that  time.  They  had  been  trying  for  i° 
and  had  got  nothing  but  shale. 

15307.  But  they  have  now  got  a plentiful  supply?— 
Iney  have.  At  that  time  there  was  no  timber.  The 
little  timber  along  the  creeks  would  have  been  swept 


away  in  a year  or  two.  The  people  were  running  in 
so  fast  that  I thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  Mr.  Dope 
wn^nf  a«ger  °fi  t le,n,  beinS  starv'ed  out  from  the 

want  of  firewood.  They  have  what  they  call  a 
herden  law  in  vogue.  It  means  that  each  man  is 
i esponsible  for  the  damage  his  cow  or  beast  does,  even 
though  the  party  injured  may  not  have  had  his  com 
encect.  That  is  a local  law  amongst  themselves.  The 
result  is  that  in  every  village  they  appoint  a public 
heidsman.  That  herdsman  blows  his  horn  m the 
mormng  and  everybody  gives  him  his  stock.  He 
£ the  pranie.  In  the  evening  he  brings  it 
back  to  the  village  again,  sounds  his  liom,  and  eveiy- 
body  takes  his  own  stock.  They  impound  them  for 
the  night,  and  throw  rubbish,  com,  chaff,  earth,  and 
every  thing  under  them  ; and  that  all  becomes  worked 
up  into  a great  consolidated  heap.  They  cut  it  out 
exactiy  as  we  would  turf:  and  a person  not  thoroughly 
up  to  turf  would  take  it  for  turf.  b y 

15308.  That  is  their  firing  ?— That  is  the  firing  they 
use.  It  is  a wasteful  system,  but  the  country  is  so 
very  ncli  that  they  appear  to  say,  “ Sufficient  for  the 
day  is  the  evil  thereof.” 

!5309.  Would  it  take  many  years  before  the  land 
would  be  reduced  if  it  got  no  manure?— I was  per- 
suaded of  that  in  Dacota  as  I passed  through.  Thev 
burned  the  straw,  and  where  the  straw  was  burned 
you  would  not  notice  any  improvement  in  the  crop. 

S iSi  if  aCC.T,ltea  for  “ another  way  besides 
the  depth  of  the  soil,  because  they  have  autumn  fires 
every  year,  and  the  crop  is  always  burned.  The  sod 
there  is  full  of  ash.  The  same  thing  happens  in  all 
pi anies  by  fire  or  decomposition.  What  grows  falls 
on  the  ground  and  helps  to  enrich  it 


Mr.  Luke 
Christie. 


15310,  Ha  President — What  are  yon  1— I am  a 
lanaot-farmer,  anj  magiatrate  in  tie 
7™  f 27*  1 ,arm  *bout  300  or  more. 

of  jonr  own  land!  — Some  of  my  own 
‘7aS0,me  land  th,t  1 h"u  from  two  land- 
Wnag,  °l“r  “ S"itt  “d  L»»tonantOolonel 

Jf"  , ,HaTe  J°u  to-nta  on  the  rest  of  your  land  I 
M,  1 haye  some  tenants  on  a portion  of  my  pro- 


Mr.  Solomon  Frost,  examined. 


village  of  Newmarket  is  near  Lord  Inchiqnin's  plane. 

M IST  “ ‘hC  Lim”“k  “d  E“is  *< 

. 1532°-  Has  there  been  much  outrage  or  ill-feelino 
in  your  part  of  the  world  ?-Well,  sometime  ago  there 
country^  ^ ^ & °f  ^ occasiona%  through  the 

15321.  Is  there  much  land  lying  idle?— In  the 
• - v-  - western  parts  of  Clare  there  are  a good  many  grazing 

tn  5313‘  Have  rents  been  paid  about  you  do  vou  auTtb«  fv  °T“£  a°  the,d.ecisions  °f  the  Land  Courts 
sk“°J?-Yers>  the  rents  are  being  paid 7 fairly  well  benefit  of  Ta  f ,APPeal  “excluding  them  from  the 
g°trT£  -any  of 

ThS,^ ‘Ltftouftf  ftatlTwns.  they 


abatement  and  tu  T’  °Q  the.ir Judicia 
15314  V r 7 £aid  vei7  satisfactorily. 

Court  reduce  thT*  ?a^'TTIIow  muc]l  did  the  Land 
^t^S^^typercenk  I 

might  £e  i Wetn7“*  1 ™ of.  There 
•fcr  properties\f  b?  tlie  tenants  on 

'•*,  b«U  don'UhSftl.  k“r-de“nda  011  the  knd- 

Ppraons? — Nor  on  7'  y°IY  ProPerty  nor  on  any  other 
“»t that  they °?6r  P“»™,  with  tlie  eioep- 
»2rW  £“*57®  If  dMt£  of  1>e  judicial 


mac  Act  because  thev 
are  pasture  1-Yes.  If  yen  will  allow  me,  J will  stati 
what  concerns  me.  I hold  a farm  in  that  part  of  tin 
cSd\£rt?  klef VCo!-  Armstrong,  and  I was  e.y. 
eluded  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal  A 
tenant  named  James  O’Brien  applied  to  the  Sub-Com- 
mission Court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed.  This  tenant 
lived  on  a farm  called  Poulacarron,  held  under  the 
Hon.  Charles  White.  His  case  was  dismissed  by  the 
Sub-Commissmners.  He  appealed  to  the  head  court 
declsl0“  was  ™ade  hi  his  favour.  From  that  the 
landlord  went  to  the  Court  of  Appeal,  and  the  case 
was  dismissed,  on  the  presumption  that  the  farm  was 
let  wholly  and  entirely  for  pastoral  purposes.  He 
surrendered  the  farm  when  that  decision  was  made 

rf  p—”- 


rents,  nanc,tlng  reductions  <. 

Ructions  by  these8  the7  did  not  Set  sufficient  re- 


the  c“mt'7 " 

|from  limerick,  ^th^i^0111  here?— Eight  miles 
13  m the  county  of  Clare.  The 


...mn  i-euanc  naa  applied  to  have  re- 
duced,  should  be  reduced  to  £125,  allowing  him  also— 
which  he  would  not  have  been  allowed  in  court-half 
the  county  cess  and  rates.  Another  gentleman  named 
Jeremiah  Ke  ly  holding  one  of  those  large  farms  from 
. • ^yacmtb  Darcy,  went  into  court  and  was  dis- 
missed, because  it  was  a grazing  farm.  After  his  de- 
3 O 


Mr.  Solomon 
Frost. 
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feat  he  surrendered  the  tan,  and  the  rent  which  was 
£405  was  reduced  by  consent  to  somewhere  about 
£325’  and  he  was  reinstated  by  the  landlord.  I my- 
self seeing  this  decision  given  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners  and  by  the  Court  of  Appeal,  wrote  to  Ineat- 
Col.  Armstrong  to  make  arrangements,  for  I lelt  that 
my  rent  was  excossive ; and,  if  you  will  allow  me,  1 
will  read  a letter  or  two  that  passed  between  us  in 
reference  to  it.  This  is  one  of  them  :— 

“ Streainstown,  Six-Mile-Bridge, 

“ Feb. 2,  ’85. 

“ To  Col.  Armstrong.  . 

“ Dear  Sir,— Mr.  Parkinson  has  written  to  me  for  rent. 

I'  trust  you  will  take  into  consideration  the  unfavourable 
years  we  are  contending  with,  and  the  very  great  depression 
in  the  value  of  sheep  and  cattle.  I have  endeavoured  at 
all  times  to  pay  my  rent  without  murmur.  1 would  at  pre- 
sent but  that  I find  it  excessive,  and  I cannot  continue  to 
pay  it.  I hope  you  will  net  press  on  me  the  payment  of  a 
rent  I have  not  made.  My  father  took  the  farm  I bold  from 
you  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £130,  it  was  increased  to  £150, 
and  finally  to  £180,  the  present  rent  I pay.  I have  no 
desire  or  wish  to  have  your  land  without  paying  you  a fair 
rent,  and  from  the  long  dealing  between  your  family  and 
mine  I would  expect  your  kind  consideration,  and  it  you 
would  permit  me  to  make  a suggestion— believing  it  just— 
if  you  allow  me  into  the  Land  Court,  or  leave  the  matter  to 
Mr.  John  Lopdell,  C.E.  He  is  a gentleman  of  considerable 
experience  in  the  value  of  land,  and  has  been  extensively 
employed  by  landlords  in  this  county. 

“ I am,  dear  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“Solomon  Frost. 

The  reply  X got  to  that  was  as  follows  : 

“ Bankside,  Avenue  Road,  Bournemouth, 

“ 13th  Feb.,  1885. 

“ Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  2nd  inst.,  I 
may  say  that  I have  always  heard  that  my  late  father  let  his 
land  at  a reasonable  rent,  and  I have  heard  the  same  from 
his  own  lips.  No  one  more  regrets  than  I do  that  you 
have  had  an  unfavourable  year,  but  I think  that  if  you  con- 
sider past  years,  you  will  find  the  rent  not  excessive.  Under 
the  circumstances,  I am  prepared  to  give  you  a temporary 
abatement  of  fifteen  per  cent,  on  your  present  rent  lor  the 
past  year. 

“ Believe  me, 

“ Faithfully  yours, 

“E.  J.  G.  Armstrong. 

“ To  Solomon  Frost,  Esq.” 

Some  time  after  that  I wrote  to  him  again  as 
follows:^  , „„„ 

“ Streamstown,  Six-Mue-Bndge, 

“ August  18,  '86 

“ Dear  Sir, — I regret  to  have  to  trouble  you  again  m 
reference  to  the  enclosed  communication  from  Mr.  Parkinson. 

I am  obliged  to  do  so  for  this  reason,  I have  not  made  the 
rent  I am  asked  to  pay.  Will  you  kindly  say  if  you  will 
leave  the  matter  to  arbitration  or  the  Land  Court,  and  1 
'have  to  request  you  will  treat  a tenant  that  always  paid 
you  his  rent  punctually  with  that  consideration  the  present 
time  calls  for.  On  receipt  of  your  reply,  I will  call  on  Mr. 
Parkinson. 

“ I remain,  dear  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“Solomon  Frost. 

“ Lieut— Col.  Armstrong." 

I called  on  Mr.  Parkinson  and  asked  him  why  it 
was  that  Lieut. -Col.  Armstrong  would  not  leave  the 
settlement  of  the  rent  to  the  Land  Court  or  arbitra- 
tion, and  he  gave  me  the  reason  that  Lieut.-Col.  Arm- 
strong said  that  things  would  right  themselves.  I 
said  of  course  they  would. 

15324.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  you  desire  to  put 
before  us  now,  is,  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  the 
exclusion  of  grass  lands  should  be  done  away  with  ? — 
Certainly ; 1 think  that  all  the  yearly  tenancies  of 
"razing  farms  of  that  county— all  the  great  area  of 
the  north-east  of  Clare  is  seriously  affected  by  the 
Land  Act.  They  are  entirely  excluded  by  the  deci- 
sions that  have  been  given  in  the  cases  of  Mr.  O’Brien 
and  Mr.  Kelly.  It  is  presumed  that  these  lands  are 
and  must  be  used  for  grazing  purposes. 

15325.  Which  they  are? — They  are  crag  land. 

15326.  Are  they  held  by  yearly  tenancies? — They  are. 


15327.  The  whole  of  them?— The  farm  I hold,  to 
which  I have  made  reference. 

15328.  Cannot  the  tenant  go  to  the  landlord  and 

say  : “ If  you  don’t  choose  to  reduce  my  rent  I 

cannot  stay”  ?— That  is  what  men  are  trying  to  do. 
They  don’t  wish  to  leave  without  making  every  effort 
to  come  to  an  arrangement,  in  order  to  hold  tlieir 
farms.  I thought,  when  I made  my  proposition,  that 
he  would  not  hesitate  to  leave  it  to  the  Land  Court, 
or  to  arbitration,  because  we  know  too  well  that  the 

**  15329.  These  lands  are  not  paying;  they  have 
ceased  to  be  remunerative,  and  it  is  not  worth  the 
tenant’s  while  to  remain  in  possession  where  he  is 
losing  money;  he  can  go  and  say:  “If  you  don’t 
reduce  your  rent  you  must  take  your  land”?— Tenants 
don’t  like  to  part  with  land ; they  like  to  hold  on  if 
they  can,  and  get  the  rent  reduced  and  keep  upon  it; 
fur  if  you  leave,  a farm  you  may  not  find  another  that 
would  suit  you  as  well.  ., , w . . 

15330.  Is  there  no  tenant-right  on  it  i— No  tenant 

^31.  That  is  to  say,  that  if  you  were  leaving  it,  you 
are  deprived  of  the  power  of  sale,  because  there  is  no 
tenant-right  in  it?— No  tenant-right  that  I am  aware  of. 

15332.  The  tenant  of  a grass  farm  has  no  tenant 
rirrht  that  he  can  sell?— At  the  present  time  he  has 
not  very  much  tenant-right  in  it.  The  farm  I hold 
now  is  not  value  for  sixpence,  inasmuch  as  I have  not 
made  the  rent  of  it.  I have  done  everything  I could; 
gone  to  fairs  and  markets  with  the  least  possible, 
expense,  and  yet  I have  not  made  the  rent  of  it 
15333.  The  President. — Do  these  largo  farms 
practically  change  hands  very  much  t— It  is  only  >t 
this  crisis  that  there  has  been  any  very  great  change 
by  moving  or  surrendering.  In  some  instances .settle- 
meats  have  been  come  to  with  Colonel  White  ana 
Mr.  Darcy.  Other  men  that  I know  have  surrendered 

15334.  Sir  James  Caird. — -Then  the  landlord  must 
come  down  with  the  rent,  or  take  a lower  value  from 
somebody  else  ?— Quite  so ; and  he  may  not  find  it  so 
easy  to  get  another  tenant.  _ 

15335.  That  is  why  I ask  the  question.  Have  you 
not  power  to  say  that  you  will  leave  ?—Diore  is  the 
dread  that  somebody  else  might  go  into  it.  I tried  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  with  Colonel  Armstrong. 

15336.  We  understand  your  object  in  seeing  us 
to  put  this  case  of  the  grass  farms  before  the  Como* 
sioners? — Quite  so  ; I wish  to  make  one  oUiemnmk 
At  the  time  when  the  Commissioner  dealt 
lands  at  the  first  going  off  they  did  not  give  a suffice 
reduction  to  the  tenants.  1 will  quote  foi  yo  cm 
in  which  I was  concerned  myself.  I have  a larm 
called  Cappagh.  „ T.  . . 

15337.  Is  this  a grass  farm?— Tt  is  not. 

15338.  Because,  I suppose,  tee  is  no  art  » 
tie  Com.oissione.-s  dealing  with 
it  doesn't  come  within  tec  jurisdiction . » 
tint  I refer  to  noiv  is  very  near  where I 
used  for  tillage.  In  1802  the  rent  of  it  was  »»  . 
1808  it  eras  £80.  It  was  then  under  the  ocu 
Chancery,  and  was  valued  by  Mr.  Sober  a . 
Receiver,  and  that  was  his  valuation  oi  ^ 

continued  until  1863,  when  IhJMS,  » 
Charles  W.  Smith,  came  in,  and  melted  g 
£120.  The  poor  law  valuation  is  £52. 
continued  from  '63  until  I availed 7°S “ Ji  die » 
Actin  1881.  The  case  wee  heard  in  82,  — 
Commissioned  fixed  the  ieut  at,  ^ ' le(]  a:„,  so 
from  that  decision ; the  lmidlord  app  „ 

in  the  Court  of  Appeal  the  rent  was  ' w 
£93.  Having  regard  to  the  rents  t ^ -84, 
fixed  by  the  Courts  m the  year  83^  ^ 

and,  where  I have  Jed  deal”®’  j a,  |H 

myself,  having  regard  to  theta  tt  » *, 

necessity  of  reducing  4“  “Jr, ? fisoin 

abatements,  I consider  that  the  rent  tt  ■ ^ * 

1882,  upon  that  farm,  was  ex “ ™ 'MI)ressnt*fi"“ 
that  -I  did  not  get  the  benefit  of  the 
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that  I made  with  respect  to  my  improvements,  for 
tho  effect  of  the  landlord  coming  in  and  increasing  the 
tent  from  £80  to  £120  was  that  he  had  the  full 
benefit  of  my  improvements,  and  I got  no  credit  for 
them.  Allow  me  to  read  the  section  of  the  Act  of  ’81, 
which  gives  a right  to  improvements.  It  is  sub- 
section 9 of  section  8 : — 

“ No  rent  shall  be  allowed  or  made  payable  in  any  pro- 
ceedings under  this  Act,  in  respect  of  improvements  made 
by  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  and  for  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in 
title,  shall  not  have  been  paid  or  otherwise  compensated,  by 
the  landlord  or  his  predecessors  in  title." 


I was  not  compensated,  but,  on  the  contrary,  he  com- 
pensated himself  by  the  increased  rent  that  he  put  on 
mo  for  my  improvements,  for  which  I got  no  credit. 
In  that  way  I consider  that  the  rent  is,  at  this 
moment,  excessive  ; and  I hope  that  after  this  Com- 
mission shall  have  reported,  I will  be  given  the  right 
of  going  into  Court  to  have  the  rent  of  that  farm  re- 
adjusted, for  I consider  that  I am  fairly  entitled  to 
it. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


tfov.  9, 188S. 

Mr.  Solomon 
Frost. 


Mr.  Robert  Hunt  examined. 


15339.  The  President. — Mr.  Hunt,  I believe  you 
are  a land  agent  in  this  county  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I 
have  the  triple  capacity  of  landlord,  land  agent,  and 
farmer.  I am  also  a magistrate  for  the  counties  of 
Limerick  and  Clare. 

Then  you  can  give  us  information  all  round  on  all 
points. 

15340.  How  are  rents  being  paid  this  year  ? — Well, 
indifferently,  except  where  allowances  have  been  given. 

15341.  Are  allowances  being  made? — Yes,  very 
considerable  allowances. 

15342.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  and  just  to  make 
these  allowances  because  of  an  inability  arising  partly 
from  poverty? — Most  decidedly;  quite  just  to  give 
allowances,  particularly  on  old  rents  that  did  not  go 
into  the  Land  Court. 

15343.  In  spite  of  these  allowances  the  rents  are 
not  being  well  paid  ? — Oh,  those  who  have  means  have 
availed  themselves  of  the  allowances  and  paid ; but  a 
great  many,  though  offered  the  allowances,  are  unable 
to  pay. 

15344.  Are  these  judicial  rents  ? — These  were  the 
old  rents.  Within  the  last  year  or  two  on  judicial 
rents  I have  recommended  reductions  to  be  given. 

15345.  Then  these  persons  were  unable  to  pay  their 
judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  they  were  complaining  of  the 
fall  in  prices.  The  judicial  rents  were  fairly  paid 
when  they  got  the  reductions. 

1-5346.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  reductions  were 
given  on  the  judicial  rents? — Generally  15  per  cent. ; 
in  one  or  two  cases  they  got  20. 

15347.  The  President. — Is  there  any  combination, 
do  you  think,  or  any  determination  not  to  pay  in  any 
place  with  which  you  have  anything  to  do — I gather 
not,  from  what  you  have  said  ? — The  combination  is, 
that  they  make  their  bargain.  They  don't  pay  when 
they  are  noticed  to  pay,  but  come  in  in  a body  or 
deputation,  generally  headed  by  their  clergy,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  terms. 

15348.  They  act  together  then,  under  the  priests  to 
a certain  extent? — They  come  in — I always  invite,  in 
fact  wish  them  to  bring  their  clergyman  with  them, 
for  I consider  that  he  is  better  able  to  put  their  case 
forward  than  they  are  themselves.  They  don’t  do  it 
as  it  ought  to  be  done. 

15349.  You  don’t  think  there  is  anything  permitted 
hy  the  Land  League — any  combination  encouraged  by 
the  Land  League  in  order  to  put  pressure  on  the  land- 
lord?— Oh,  I should  think  there  is.  The  Land 
League,  of  course,  are  at  the  bottom  of  it  all. 

15350.  Then  I take  it  that  it  is  partly  from  in- 
ability that  they  don’t  pay,  and  partly  from  the 
promptings  of  the  Land  League — it  is  a mixture  of 
Yes.  Piices,  of  course,  have  fallen  con- 
si  erably,  and  there  is  great  competition — vast 
quantit  ies  of  American  com  coming  in,  and  cattle  and 

utter  from  other  places — so  that  they  are  not  able  to 
get  the  prices  that  they  did  formerly. 

351.  Then  if  you  were  asked  whether  the  non- 
payment of  rent  is  caused  by  poverty  or  by  combina- 

on  you  would  say  that  it  is  from  a mixture  of  the 
A , lTmk>  m7  lord,  that  when  the  Land  Act 
r , e< fixed  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  tenantry  of 
, oi  the  land.  The  great  majority  of  them  were 
ra  y off.  The  landlords  were  deprived  of  lights 


which  they  had  before,  and  they  looked  forward  to  Mr  Robert 
punctual  payments  and  comfort  in  the  future  to  Hunt, 
compensate  in  some  degree  for  the  reduction  of  their 
rents.  They  have  been  miserably  disappointed.  The 
judicial  rents  have  not  been  paid  punctually. 

15352.  No  one  anticipated  the  great  fall  that  has 
taken  place  in  prices  ? — It  was  a most  unprecedented 
fall.  When  I recommended  that  the  judicial  rents 
should  get  reductions,  I had  deputations  coming  in,  and 
they  wrote  letters  saying — “ we  demand  a reduction 
of  so  much.”  One  deputation  came  in,  and  I said  to 
the  clergyman — “ I don’t  think  you  wrote  that  letter 
in  the  way  you  ought.  You  are  a very  young  man ; 
and  I will  just  tell  you,  that  when  I sent  that  letter 
to  the  landlord,  I put  it  in  this  way  for  you.”  I said 
“ they  have  come  to  ask  as  a favour,  owing  to  the  great 
fall  in  prices,  a reduction,  promising  that  the  moment 
prices  change  they  will  most  cheerfully  pay  the  rent 
that  they  agreed  on.”  I said,  “ wasn’t  that  better  than 
yours,”  and  he  agreed  with  me.  I said — “ when  you 
come  to  ask  a favour  you  should  do  it  respectfully.” 

In  another  case  a clergyman  came  with  a deputation 
to  a landlady,  and  he  commenced  his  application  with 
a demand.  I was  sitting  beside  tho  landlady,  who  had 
said  she  would  not  receive  the  deputation  unless  I was 
present.  I heard  the  word  “ demand  ” several  times, 
and  I said — “ now  recollect,  you  arc  speaking  to'  a 
lady,  and  you  are  asking  a favour — don’t  use  that 
word  again.”  He  at  once  saw  that  I was  right,  and 
he  asked  respectfully  aiid  all  was  settled. 

15353.  Then,  altogether,  there  is  not  a very  bad 
feeling  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants  ?— The 
landlords  are  doing  the  best  they  can.  I represent  a 
great  deal  of  property  ; and  many  landlords  and  land- 
ladies, in  consequence  of  their  heavy  family  charges 
and  enormous  reductions,  are  left  almost  penniless. 

When  a young  man  entering  upon  his  inheritance  and 
getting  married  lie  settled  a jointure  upon  his  wife, 
and  settled  charges  for  his  younger  children ; and 
the  amount  of  the  jointure  and  the  charges  was- 
regulated  by  the  extent  of  the  estate  at  that  time. 
Afterwards,  the  property  is  considerably  reduced — 
in  fact  the  reduction  in  its  value  has  become  enormous 
— and  still  the  charges  are  required  to  be  paid  to  the 
last  penny.  I can  give  an  instance  of  a small  property 
of  £850  a year,  which  I bought  myself.  It  has  a 
jointure  of  £60  a year  charged  on  it ; after  paying  this 
and  all  charges  the  surplus  paid  me  £3  per  cent,  on 
the  purchase  money.  At  last  the  Land  Act  passed  ; 
and  nearly  the  entire  of  that  profit  was  swept  away. 

The  jointure  is  still  in  existence  and  they  will  sell 
it  if  they  are  not  paid. 

15354.  You  think  that  mortgagees  and  younger 
children,  and  widows  who  have  jointures,  and  others, 
ought  to  bear  their  share  of  the  burden  ?— I would  not 
think  it  right  to  put  it  on  the  mortgagees.  I think 
that  the  jointures  and  the  charges  having  been  regu- 
lated according  to  the  extent  of  the  estate,  ought  to 
bear  their  proportion  of  the  reductions.  I think  that 
the  mortgagees  having  lent  their  money  honestly  on 
the  estates,  it  would  be  very  hard  that  they  should  be 
reduced. 

15355.  If  they  were  obliged  to  take  3 per  cent,  in- 
stead of  5 with  better  security,  would  it  be  unfair  ? — 

I think  it  would  be  hardly  right.  Their  money  was 
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lent  on  the  estates,  and  they  might  have  put  it  in  the 
funds.  They  get  first  charge,  they  giving  them  the 
entire  estate  with  an  ample  margin  as  security.  There- 
fore, I certainly  would  come  at  the  jointures,  and  the 
family  charges,  but  not  the  mortgagees. 

15357.  That  is  your  opinion.  I wish  to  ask  you 
shortly  about  purchases.  Have  you  keen  concerned 
in  any  negotiations  about  purchase  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act? — Well  no,  I have  not,  for  though  tenants 
know  the  Act  as  well  as  I do,  and  perhaps  better,  and 
have  been  invited  in  many  cases  to  come,  they  have 
held  back. 

15358.  The  landlords  would  be  willing  t.o  sell,  but 
the  tenants  don’t  care  to  buy  ? — The  tenants,  I think, 
are  waiting  for  some  further  arrangement — for,  per- 
haps a reduction  in  the  valuation,  or  to  see  what  your 
lordship  and  this  commission  will  do.  If  tenants 
could  see  their  way  clearly  to  meet  the  instalments 
punctually  they  would  be  more  anxious  to  purchase. 

15359.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell? — Many 
of  them  are. 

15360.  At  how  much — twenty  years’  purchase? — I 
think  at  twenty  years  they  would  be  disposed  to  sell. 
Another  thing  I would  like  to  say  is,  that  it  was  quite 
erroneous  to  think — as  was  supposed  by  many — that 
the  judicial  rents  gave  an  immediate  advantage  to  the 
tenants.  I have  been  frequently  told  that  now  you 
do  away  with  the  hanging  gale  and  with  many  things 
in  the  way  of  allowances,  and  make  them  pay  their 
rents  to  the  moment.  They  forget  that  the  moment 
the  judicial  rent  was  fixed  the  tenant  who  owed  a year 
or  two  of  the  old  rent  had  to  pay  it  up  before  he  began 
to  derive  any  benefit  from  the  judicial  rent.  The  rents 
due  last  year  are  generally  paid  out  of  the  succeeding 
year’s  crop.  If  he  owed  two  years’  rent  he  had  to  wait 
two  years  before  he  got  rid  of  the  old  debt.  Then  he 
had  to  wait  for  the  reduced  year’s  rent  to  accrue  due. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  prices  had  fallen.  Therefore  he 
was  better  off  under  the  old  rent  with  the  old  prices 
than  with  the  new  rent  and  the  low  prices.  Another 
great  thing  is  the  want  of  capital.  There  are  hundreds 
of  tenants  who  cannot  stock  their  lands,  or  only  have 
them  one  quarter  stocked.  What  is  the  use  of  a 
farm,  even  if  held  at  half  its  value,  if  the  tenant 
has  no  means  of  stocking  it.  Something  should  be 
done  to  see  if  cheap  money  could  be  given  to  enable 
them  to  stock  and  work  their  farms.  Another  thing  I 
took  a note  of  is  that  it  was  imprudent  to  send  different 
Commissioners  to  fix  fair  rents  in  the  same  county,  and 
especially  on  the  same  estate,  as  the  different  Com- 
missioners took  different  views  of  the  value  of  the  land ; 
and  the  rents  differing  it  became  difficult  to  deal  with 
them  afterwards.  Had  the  same  Commissioners  been 
left  in  the  same  locality,  and  allowed  to  deal  with  all 
the  cases  on  the  same  property,  the  rents  would  have 
been  fixed  on  a more  even  basis,  and  hereafter  there 
could  be  a reference  to  it,  and  we  could  easily  deal  with 
the  tenants,  as  one  would  not  be  jealous  of  the  other. 
They  often  imagined  that  there  was  favouritism  whereas 
it  was  only  difference  of  opinion  ; and  if  the  same  man  . 
went  it  would  have  been  better. 

15361.  That  leads  me  to  think  that  you  would  be 
in  favour  of  a new  valuation? — I am.  Another  thing 
is  that  fifteen  years  is  entirely  too  long  a period  to  fix 
the  rents  for.  The  Act  was  intended  to  give  equal 
justice  to  both  parties,  but  it  is  entirely  one-sided. 

15362.  Which  is  it  in  favour  of? — The  rent  is  fixed 
for  fifteen  years.  If  prices  go  up  the  landlord  cannot 
make  the  least  change  in  the  rent ; but  when  they  go 
down  he  is  immediately  called  on  for  reductions  on 
those  very  judicial  rents,  and  these  reductions  have  to 
be  made  because  otherwise  they  won’t  pay. 

15363.  What  time  would  you  think  would  be  a 
proper  one  i — I have  been  thinking  that  three  or  five 
years  ought  to  be  the  limit,  because  it  is  too  long  to 
wait  fifteen  years.  A landlord  can  get  no  increase 
if  a rise  of  prices  takes  place ; while  on  the  contrary  if 
a fall  in  prices  occurs  he  is  certain  to  be  called  on  for 
reductions. 

15364.  I suppose  you  would  not  break  agreements 


already  made — would  you  ? — Well,  unless  the  law  did 
it ; but  you  know  they  are  breaking  them  now  for  the 
tenants  are  not  able  to  keep  their  bargains  because 
they  havn’t  the  money. 

15365.  Still  would  it  not  be  unfair  to  the  landlords 
to  break  agreements  already  made  ? — The  landlord  if 
he  could  get  his  rent  would  bo  only  too  happy  to 
stick  to  his  agreement,  for  it  would  be  better  to  have  a 
reduced  rent  punctually  paid,  than  the  name  of  a 
judicial  rent  for  fifteen  years,  and  to  find  that  he 
could  not  get  it.  If  some  arrangement  could  be  made 
for  a three  years’  peried.  Under  the  Tithes  Act  they 
used  to  value  the  land  for  tithes. 

15366.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  need  to  be  a 
rent  depending  on  the  prices  of  produce  from  year  to 
year  ? — I think  so. 

15367.  And  that  would  fix  itself? — The  only  test 
the  valuators  could  go  by  is  the  fall  in  the  price  of 
butter.  There  has  been  a great  fall.  I can  show  you 
calculations  made  with  respect  to  it.  I keep  an  accu- 
rate account  of  my  farming. 

15368.  We  have  had  the  subject  of  prices  very  fully 
before  us  ? — Very  well.  I have  a letter  here  from  my 
butter  merchant.  The  average  price  for  the  past  year 
has  been  60s.  for  the  first  quality.  Poor  farmers  are 
only  able  to  make  inferior  butter,  and  the  price  of  it 
is  not  more  than  one-half  that. 

15369.  Don’t  they  establish  creameries  or  butter 
factories? — There  have  been  some. 

15370.  Have  they  done  well? — Wonderfully  well. 

15371.  That  is  the  only  way  you  can  get  uniformity 
of  quality  ? — Another  way  is  for  several  small  farmers 
who  have  only  three  or  four  cows  a-piece  to  come 
together  and  hand  their  milk  to  one  party.  That  is  in 
order  to  get  cream  enough  to  make  an  entire  firkin, 
In  '83  the  average  price  of  butter  was  for  salt  butter 
70s.  4d ; in  ’84  it  was  68s.  2 d. ; in  ’85  I should  say 
it  was  60 s.  ; and  in  '86  it  has  been  54 s.  lOd. 

15372.  This  was  the  lowest  year  ? — The  lowest  by 
far.  This  has  been  a tremendously  bad  year.  Then 
as  to  the  congested  districts,  I have  not  anything  to 
do  with  them;  but  I would  suggest  that  the  congested 
districts  should  be  reclaimed  and  the  holdings  en- 
larged, and  the  surplus  population  transferred  from 
those  districts  to  the  waste  lands.  There  are  heaps  of 
waste  lands  in  the  country  that  could  be  taken  up  by 
the  Government  and  squared  into  nice  little  tracts, 
upon  which  the  surplus  population  could  be  put  and 
great  employment  given.  It  would  bring  in  property 
that  could  be  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor. 

15373.  That  would  be  emigration  ? — They  do  some- 
thing similar  in  the  Colonies,  and  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  do  it  in  this  country.  In  consequence 
of  the  reductions  granted  to  tenants  and  the  charges 
they  have  upon  their  estates  many  landlords  have  been 
left  very  poor ; and  if  some  money  could  be  lent  to 
them  at  a low  rate  of  interest  repayable  as  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  to  enable  them  to  pay  ofi  their 
charges,  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

15374.  Have  you  thought  out  that  in  any  way?— 
No,  but  we  think  it  should  be  done.  A great  many 
years  ago  I borrowed  £30,000  at  4^  per  cent,  in  order 
to  pay  off’  family  charges  at  6 per  cent.  I borrowed 
it  for  seven  years,  and  when  these  were  expired 
money  was  most  abundant,  and  1 thought  I would 
make  an  effort  to  reduce  the  interest  from  41  to  4 per 
cent.  I accordingly  wrote  a notice  to  the  lender  say- 
ing— “ If  you  don’t  reduce  the  interest  to  4 per  cent 
1 will  pay  you  off.  You  have  never  had  to  ask  me 
for  your  interest ; it  has  been  paid  punctually ; and 
have  been  giving  you  1 per  cent,  more  than  the  fun 
or  other  securities  would  have  given.”  The  res 
was  that  I got  it  at  4 per  cent.,  and  for  thirty  yem-* 
since  I have  had  it  at  that  rate.  This  proves 
ample  security  Irish  landlords  offer  to  the  Govemni® 
for  that  assistance  they  stand  so  much  in  nee  i 
and  for  which  they  have  so  strong  a claim.  I?  ' 
elusion,  I should  say  that  leaseholders  shou 
allowed  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed.  Improvem® 
made — owing  to  the  imaginary  security  of  a lea 
now  useless — should  be  specially  provided  for. 
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(Before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown  and  Mr.  N eligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry). 


Patrick  Cahir,  examined. 


15375.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
—Yes;  I am  a tenant  farmer  residing  six  miles  from  Lis- 
doonvarna. 

15376.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm,  Mr.  Cahir? 
—I  hold  a great  deal  of  waste  land,  and  it  is  not  by 
the  acre.  I pay  so  much  for  the  farm. 

15377.  Oh,  you  don’t  pay  by  the  acre  ? — I don’t  pay 
by  the  acre,  my  lord. 

15378.  Is  that  common  in  your  district  ? — It  is  on 
those  wasteful,  rocky  farms. 

15379.  You  pay  by  the  lump? — Yes,  sir. 

15380.  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — Direct  to 
the  landlord  I pay  £300  a year.  Before  '78  I paid 
£1,300  a year. 

15381.  For  more  land  ? — For  more  land.  Yes.  It 
was  surrounding  those  poor  farms. 

15382.  You  hold  now  a certain  amount  of  land  for 
which  you  pay  £300  a year. 

15383.  Have  you  a lease? — No  lease.  I hold 
where  I live  under  a judicial  rent,  though  I did  not 
go  into  the  Court. 

15384.  You  fixed  the  rent  by  agreement  ? — 1 did 
not  know  whether  I would  be  admitted  under  the 
Land  Act. 

15385.  When  did  you  get  your  rent  fixed  ? — In  ’82. 

15386.  You  hold  under  that  now  ? — That’s  only  on 
the  eighty-six  Irish  acres.  I don’t  hold  anything 
under  lease  save  the  judicial  rent. 

15387.  But  this  £300  a year  you  were  telling  us 
of— how  did  you  hold  that  ? — From  year  to  year. 

15388.  Lord  Milltown. — The  rent  has  not  been 
fixed  in  any  way  ? — No,  except  for  eighty -six  acres. 

15389.  What  do  you  pay  for  the  eighty-six  acres  ? 
—£160  a year. 

15390.  And  the  remainder  is  not  fixed  ? — Not  fixed, 
my  lord. 

15391.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rent  you  pay  for 
that  ? — Oh,  no. 

15392.  Why  don’t  you  go  into  the  Court  ? — It  is  a 
rocky  farm,  full  of  stones.  The  Land  Commissioners 
would  not  entertain  my  case,  I believe. 

15393.  But  I don’t  understand  why  not  ? — Because 
it  is  a rocky  farm. 

15394.  Rocky  farms  are  not  excluded  from  the 
Act?— They  are  not  admitted  under  the  Act,  at  all 
events. 


15395.  That  has  been  decided  ? — It  has,  my  lord. 

_ Mr.  N eligan.'  — Yes.  It  was  so  decided  by  Mr. 
Reeves,  and  his  decision  was  appealed  against,  but 
was  confirmed  by  the  Land  Commissioners.  There  is 
no  section  in  the  A ct  with  regal’d  to  rocky  land  as 
such,  but  it  has  been  held  that  land  of  a rocky  nature 
«>uld  only  be  used  as  pasture  as  they  would  assume 
it  must  have  been  let  originally  for  pasture.  That 
was  the  reason  why  such  land  was  excluded  from 
the  operation  of  the  statute. 

witness — There  are  two  tenants  and  myself  hold- 
ing town  land.  They  have  been  admitted  because 
e,.„  153  better  for  tillage  and  meadowiug.  I have 
o tillage  or  meadow  land — scarcely  as  much  as  would 
aupp  y a caretaker.  The  other  tenants  got  the  benefit 
of  the  Land  Act. 

15396.  Lord.  Milltown — The  reason  that  yours  has 
can't  v U , because  it  is  purely  pasture  land,  and 
lord  ^ llSe<*  *0r  any  otbev  pin-pose  ? — Quite  so,  my 

the  5’0U  fbink  you  ought  be  admitted  under 

indc^Ta1’  a,nd  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed?— Oh, 
eard  t n.  °’ ord’  ^ am  n°t  treated  well  with  re- 
h u-ms  "ame  farm-  I took  it  in  ’80  at  £83  a year, 
for  in  ir°U  told  mG  you  pay  £300  a year -£160 
baW  ? T°!CB1,7hic1' leaves  -£140  the  rent  of  the 
-i  hold  a third  small  farm  of  thirty  acres. 


15399.  Is  that  held  under  a judicial  rent? — No, 
my  lord,  it  is  not.  I have  only  one  farm  under  a 
judicial  rent. 

15400.  This  thirty  acres,  is  that  pasture,  too  ? — I 
don’t  think  it  is. 

15401.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rent  of  that? — 
It  is  a pasture  farm,  but  capable  of  being  meadowed, 
and 

15402.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  rent  of  that  ? 

I was  pretty  well  satisfied  until  the  late  fall  in  prices — 
the  fall  for  the  last  year.  It  was  something  very 
serious. 

15403.  You  find  it  hard  to  meet  your  rent?— Very 
hai-d,  my  lord. 

15404.  I suppose  no  improvement  of  the  rent  fixed 
by  order  of  the  court,  would  be  such  that  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  meet  it? — Yes,  but  the  land  is  decreasing 
in  value. 

15405.  The  land  itself? — And  the  prices. 

15406.  Which  do  you  mean  ?— Do  you  mean  that  the 
land  is  less  productive  than  it  was  ? — I believe  the 
land  has  of  late  become  less  productive.  The  prices 
produced  are  becoming  less. 

15407.  Is  it  that  the  land  is  producing  less  this  year 
than  it  did  last  year  ? — Certainly,  my  lord. 

15408.  What  articles  is  it  producing  less  ? — Beef  is 
less. 

15409.  Beef  is  less  than  it  was  last  year? — I think 
it  is. 

15410.  Are  you  quite  sure  that  it  is  ? — We  are  not 
getting  the  same  prices  for  cattle. 

15411.  Are  cattle  less  saleable  with  you  than  at  this 
time  last  year? — Certainly,  sir. 

15412.  It  is  not  easier  to  sell  store  cattle  now  than 
it  was  this  time  twelve-month  ? — Prices  can’t  be  had 
for  them. 

15413.  But  they  are  selling,  while  this  time  twelve- 
month  they  could  not  be  sold  ? — I did  not  find  that, 
my  lord. 

15414.  Because  reading  the  newspaper  accounts  of 
the  various  fairs— the  great  Munster  fair,  say — I find 
it  stated  considerably  more  have  been  sold — beasts 
that  were  not  saleable  last  year.  Is  that  your  ex- 
perience ? — It  is  not,  sir. 

15415.  Do  you  buy  stores  as  well  as  sell  them? — I 
buy  cattle  young,  and  feed  them  until  they  are  three 
and  three-and-a-half  years. 

15416.  When  did  you  buy  them? — Last  March  or 
April. 

15417.  Buying  them  last  March  or  April,  you 
should  have  got  them  pretty  cheap  ? — A great  deal 
less  than  the  March  before.  I am  feeding  them  still. 

15418.  It  is  an  advantage,  Mr.  Cahir,  to.buy  stores 
cheap  ; you  make  more  by  them  than  if  you  bought 
them  dear  ? — But  the  prices  are  going  down. 

15419.  You  bought  them  much  cheaper  than  in  the 
year  before  ? — I admit  that. 

15420.  Well,  then,  the  probability  is  you  will  make 
much  more  profit  when  selling  them  ? — The  cattle  I 
sold  last  April  and  May  left  me  nothing. 

15421.  But  you  anticipate  a profit  on  the  cattle  you 
are  feeding  ? — I expect  a loss. 

15422.  When  a man  has  grass,  is  it  not  better  to 
consume  it  in  the  hopes  that  prices  may  not  be  so  bad  ? 
— Oh,  no ; they  won’t  pay  me.  I said  awhile  ago  that 
I was  paying  £300  a year  direct  to  the  landlord.  I 
have  a good  deal  of  other  grazing  land  from  tenants. 

15423.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  cattle  you  bought 
last  spring  ? — I paid  from  £6  to  £7  for  yearlings. 

15424.  Lord  Milltoum. — You  must  be  rather  an 
unfortunate  buyer,  Mr.  Cahir,  to  give  £6  or  £7  for 
yearlings  last  spring? — They  did  not  look  on  me  as 
that. 


Patrick  Cahir. 
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15425.  You  actually  paid  £6  or  £7  for  yearlings 
last  spring.  Do  you  really  say  that  ? — I do,  sir. 

15426.  That  seems  to  me  to  have  been  an  excep- 
tional price  to  have  given.  Don’t  you  agree  with  me 
in  thinking  £6  or  £7  rather  high  ? — I should  buy  at 
the  time  and  feed. 

15427.  You  had  to  pay  £6  or  £7  for  yearlings  ? — In 
some  cases. 

15428.  Did  you  buy  any  two  year  olds'! — I did. 

15429.  What  did  you  pay  for  them  last  spring? — 
From  £9  to  £10. 

15430.  Well,  then,  I am  not  surprised  to  hear,  Mr. 
Cahir,  that  you  don’t  expect  to  make  much  money  if 
you  paid  those  priees.  I think  you  are  quite  right  ? — 
I thought  it  was  safe  farming. 

15431.  To  buy  dear  ? I consider  the  price  was  far 
above  the  average  for  stores  of  that  kind  selling  all 
over  Ireland.  You  can  hardly  anticipate  to  make  much 
by  your  bargain  ? — I did  the  best  I could,  sir.  I pre- 
fer to  buy  that  class  of  cattle  to  more  inferior  beasts. 

15432.  Have  you  any  sheep  on  your  land? — I have 
some  sheep.  I haven’t  as  many  sheep  as  I should  wish. 
My  land  is  not  well  suited  for  sheep. 

15433.  Sheep  are  selling  well  now? — They  are,  sir. 

15434.  Wool  has  risen  also? — There  is  a little  rise. 

15435.  Butter  also  a little? — I am  told  it  is  not. 

15436.  Who  tells  you  that,  Mr.  Cahir? — I heard  it 
since  I came  to  this  city. 

15437.  Did  you  take  the  trouble  to  look  at  the 
market  note  yourself? — Very  seldom,  for  I don’t  make 
butter. 

15438.  A very  good  reason.  You  consider  these  two 
last  years  have  been  very  severe  on  you  ? — I do,  sir. 

15439.  You  don’t  hold  any  land  under  lease? — No, 
except  one  under  judicial  lease. 

15440.  Do  you  consider  fifteen  years  too  long  to  fix 
rents  for  ? 

Mr.  Neligan.- — Say  for  a judicial  term. 

Witness. — I’d  rather  get  a lease. 

Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  what  we  want  to  know. 

15441.  Lord  MUUown. — We  have  to  report  as  to 
the  advisability  of  making  any  alteration  in  the  law, 
and  we  wish  to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  the  tenant 
farmers  on  this  point.  Do  you  think  the  term  of 
fifteen  years — the  term  now  fixed — is  it  too  long  or  too 
short,  or  do  you  think  it  is  right  1 — Yes,  I know.  I 
settled  out  of  court. 

15442.  Your  term  was,  of  course,  fixed  at  fifteen 
years.  Would  you  rather  have  it  fixed  for  seven  ? — I 
would,  sir. 

15443.  And  take  the  chance  of  things  being  better 
at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  have  the  farm  put  up 
again  ? — It  is  because  I fear  the  rent  is  too  high  at 
present  that  I think  fifteen  years  too  long. 

15444.  Lord  MUUown. — If  the  rent  is  too  high 
now,  the  term  would  be  too  long  for  one  year,  not  to 
speak  of  seven  ? — I settled  out  of  court  in  1882,  and  I 
did  not  expect  the  fall  we  have  had  since.  I know  if 
I went  again  into  court  I would  get  more. 

15445.  You  would  get  a larger  reduction  ? — I think 
I would. 

15446.  Are  you  anxious  to  purchase  your  holding  ? 
— I would  like  to  purchase  it,  sir. 

15447.  Under  the  new  Act— Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? 
—Yes. 

15448.  You  know  about  the  new  Act? — I don’t 
presume  u>  know  much  about  it;  but  I would  like  to 
become  the  owner  of  my  holding. 

.15449.  How  many  years  purchase  on  your  rent 
would  you  give  ? — If  there  was  a percentage  off  the 
judicial  rent,  I could  easily  answer  the  question,  but 
the  rent  is  too  high. 

15450.  You  pay  now  £300  a year.  If  that  was 
reduced  by  20  per  cent,  would  you  be  prepared  to  pay 
£240  for  forty-nine  years — twenty  years  purchase. 
That  would  be  your  rent.  After  forty-nine  years  it 
would  be  your  own.  In  fact  you  would  have  bought 
it  the  moment  you  had  concluded  the  bargain,  but  the 
payments  would  cease  at  the  end  of  forty-nine  years. 
Should  you  be  inclined  to  enter  into  a negotiation 


such  as  that  ? — My  present  rent  is  entirely  too  fa 
Sometimes  I get  -10  and  15  per  cent,  reduction  off  tie 
£150,  which  I pay  for  one  of  the  farms. 

15451.  I understand,  you  wish  to  purchase  you 
holding,  if  you  get  it  on  fair  terms  ? — I would,  sir. 

15452.  Would  you  like  to  purchase  for  the  sake  of 
becoming  owner  of  your  land  ? — Yes,  sir. 

15453.  Of  course  you  would  like,  at  the  same  time, 
to  get  a reduction  in  your  rent  ? — I could  not  buy  on 
twenty  years  purchase. 

15454.  If  the  price  was  fixed  at  twenty  yearn  pur- 
chase,  on  what  would  be  a fair  rent ; would  you 
prepared  to  buy  ? — I’d  rather  do  so  than  remain  as  I 
am.  I’d  be  more  content ; still  twenty  years  is  very 
high.  That,  of  course,  depends  on  the  rent  it  is 
calculated  upon. 

15455.  Mr.  Neligan — Just  for  argument,  takearent 
of  £120  ? 

Witness—  I’d  be  willing  to  pay  £100,  although 
the  Poor-law  valuation  is  only  £83. 

15456.  Then  supposing  you  were  paying  £100  a 
year,  and  that  you  gave  twenty  years  purchase,  yon 
would  then  for  the  future  only  have  to  pay  £80!— 
That  is  just  the  terms  I would  wish. 

15457.  Lord  MiUtonm — Are  the  rents  being  paidin 
your  neighbourhood? — Well,  I believe  the  poor  people 
are  paying  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

15458.  Is  there  any  combination  amongst  then 
against  the  payment  of  rent? — I believe  there  is  not, 
sir.  There  was  a case  where  some  leaseholders  held 
out.  They  were  served  with  writs,  but  I don’t  know 
whether  the  cases  were  brought  into  court.  The  agent, 
however,  came  to  a settlement  with  them.  They  got 
20  per  cent,  off  the  leasehold  rents.  That  was  a ease 
near  Lisdoonvama,  but  not  on  the  estate  I hold  on. 

1 5459.  Do  you  know  whether  the  people  would  be 
anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings  if  they  got  them  on 
fair  terms  ?— I think  they  would,  sir. 

15460.  For  the  sake  of  being  owners  ? — I think  it 
would  be  very  advisable  for  them  to  purchase  their 
holdings.  The  people  would  then  settle  down  and 
mind  their  business. 

15461.  You  think  it  would  have  that  tendency!- 
I am  sure  it  would,  sir. 

154j>2.  And  make  them  anxious  to  preserve  law  and 
order  for  their  own  sakes  ? — I think  it  would,  sir. 

15463.  In  fact,  you  think  when  they  would  have 
something  to  conserve,  they  would  become  conserva- 
tives ? — I do  believe  it,  sir. 

15464.  Is  there  any  other  recommendation  yon 
would  like  to  make  to  us  ? — I understand  you  to  say 
that  under  certain  circumstances  graziers  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? — Yes ; I think  it 
is  a great  hardship  to  have  them  excluded,  and  lease- 
holders also. 

15465.  Yes,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
about  that.  And  would  you  like  the  term  to  be 
shorter — for  seven  years  instead  of  fifteen  ? — I vooU, 
sir,  under  the  present  rents. 

15466.  Mr.  Neligan— As  a general  rule,  Mr.  Cahir, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  shorten  the  term 
all  round  ? — I would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  oa 


15467.  Lord  MUUown— Do  you  think  it  would 
unsettle  people’s  minds  to  have  very  frequen • ■ in 
vals  of  seven  years  ? Perhaps  you  have  not  thou0 
it  out  ?— Just  so.  I think  it  is  better  not  to  give 
opinion  upon  that. 

15468.  Mr.  Neligan.— Do  you  think  the  people^ 
turniugtheir  minds  to  understanding  the  nature 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  appreciate  the  benefits  l 
out  to  them  ? — Yes,  if  they  could  hold  then-  Ian 
a more  moderate  rent  than  at  present.  .. 

15469.  Do  you  think  they  appreciate  how  mu 
reduces  their  rent  ? — I know  somo  of  them  ^ 

15470.  Lord  MUUown.- What  is  the 
the  labourers  in  your  distinct  ? Arc  not  the  . 
dependent  entirely  on  labour  ? — Indeed  they 
and  small  farmers  are  dependent  on  it. 
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15471-  Have  they  certain  employment? — Not  in 
the  winter,  sir.  .,  L . . 

15472.  Are  there  any  resident  gentry  in  your 
aei^ibonrhood  I — There  are,  sir. 

15473.  They  give  employment,  1 suppose,  to  the 
labourers  7— Not  a great  deal. 

15474.  They  don’t.  Do  the  farmers  give  much  em- 
ployment' to  the  labourers  7— They  do  in  spring  and 
harvest.  They  can’t  afford  to  give  it  at  other  times. 

15475.  What  becomes  of  those  poor  men  in  the 
^juter  7— They  depend  on  their  little  farms.  In  towns 
they  are  badly  off.  They  get  help  from  the  Guardians 
in  the  winter,  and  some  of  them  go  into  the  work- 
house.  . , . 

15476.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  tor  the 
relief  of  those  poor  people?— I think  if  those  grazing 
farms  were  admitted  under  the  Land  Act  that  employ- 
ment could  be  given. 

15477.  How  ? — In  improving  those  farms — making 
drains,  and  so  on. 

15478.  There  is  not  much  labour  on  a grazing  farm, 
is  there  7 — On  some  there  is — clearing  stones  and 
making  fences. 

15479.  Mr.  Neligan.- — As  a general  rule — I am  not 
speaking  of  individuals,  or  of  any  person  in  particular 


— do  you  think  the  financial  condition  of  the  tenantry 
is  about  as  good  as  it  was  two  or  three  years  ago  ; or 
better  or  worse  7 — Certainly  worse,  sir. 

15480.  Has  debt  increased,  do  you  think? — I be- 
lieve the  shopkeepers  are  very  cautious  lately. 

15481.  Credit  is  stopped  very  much? — Yes,  to  a 
great  extent. 

15482.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  too  much  credit 
was  given  a few  years  ago  when  all  did  so  well  7 — Yes, 
my  lord. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact  it  was  then  forced 
upon  the  people. 

15483.  Lord  Milltovm. — People  lived  as  if  the  good 
times  were  to  last  for  ever  7 — I believe  some  of  them 
did,  sir. 

Well,  we  must  only  hope  they  will  come  back 
again. 

15484.  Mr.  Neligan — Is  there  anything  you  have 
not  been  asked  that  you  would  wish  to  say  ? — If  there 
is,  we  would  be  happy  to  hear  it  ? — I know  I am  not 
a very  competent  witness.  I am  a little  deaf.  I don’t 
hear  a word  in  one  ear.  I saw  nobody  summoned 
from  my  part  of  the  country,  and  that  is  why  I came 
forward  to  give  evidence. 


Woo.  9,  1889. 
Patrick  Cahir. 


Mr.  Hastings  Twiss,  Bird  Hill  House,  Bird  Hill,  Tipperary,  examined. 


15485.  Lord  Milltown — You  are  an  owner  of  land, 
Mr.  Twiss  7 — Yes,  it  is  in  Chancery.  I am  not  the 
landlord.  I am  an  annuitant,  and  I live  in  the  house. 

15486.  Have  you  the  management  of  the  land  7 — 
No,  it  is  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

15487.  On  what  point  do  you  wish  to  give  evidence 
here! — As  to  the  boycotting  and  the  pressure  put  on 
the  tenants  to  prevent  them  paying  their  rent,  and  the 
boycotting  of  the  land.  There  is  a meadow  of  130 


15488.  Mr.  Neligan — What  year  is  it  you  point 
your  evidence  to  ? — The  place  has  been  boycotted  this 
year,  and  it  has  been  boycotted  before. 

15489.  Lord  Milltown — Has  it  been  set  7 — My 
brother  has  for  one  year  set  that  land  by  auction 
within  two  or  three  pounds  of  £1,000.  It  is  called  the 
Pollocks-Meadow  lands,  an  alluvial  soil,  irrigated  by  the 
Shannon.  My  late  brother  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
setting  it  every  year. ' On  an  average  it  has  brought 
from  £600  to  £700  a year.  But  of  late  years  the  sale 
of  the  meadowing  has  been  boycotted.  The  people 
collect  with  bands,  etc.,  when  the  auctioneer  arrives, 
and  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  in  to  bid  for  the  land. 

15490.  And  what  was  the  result  7 — The  result  was 
that  there  it  lay. 

15491.  When  did  that  happen  ? — About  August  last. 
15492.  That  was  the  first  time  it  was  interfered 
with? — Oh,  no,  it  was  interfered  with  before. 

15493.  When  did  it  first  happen? — I think  in  ’81. 
That  year  about  70  soldiers,  100  police,  and  100 
emergency  men  had  to  be  brought  to  the  place.  Tents 
were  erected  on  the  land  for  the  military. 

15494.  Did  they  save  the  hay? — Indeed,  they 
did  not.  They  attempted  to  save  it,  but  it  was  so 
had  that  it  could  not  be  sold.  My  brother  died  in 
1878.  It  has  been  boycotted  since  ; but  some  years  I 
was  able  to  sell  it. 

15495.  Why  was  the  meadowing  boycotted  ?— 
•there  are  two  or  three  reasons.  Some  of  the  large 
tenants  on  the  property  are  anxious  to  get  these 
meadow  lands  into  their  own  hands  as  tenants.  A 
second  reason  is  that  having  the  power  to  prevent  a 
o of  the  meadowing,  they  thought  they  could 
Joanage  with  their  own  rents  as  they  liked. 

->496.  That  was  useless.  Have  you  attempted  to 
take  up  their  land?— No;  they  thought  that  by  boy- 
jng  the  sale  of  the  meadowing  they  would  be  able 
reduced  ^0Wer’  ^ thus  to  get  their  own  rents 

15497.  This  year  were  you  able  to  sell  it?— Oh,  no ; 
was  boycotted  this  year  again  by  some  of  these 


tenants  from  a neighbouring  part  of  the  property ; Mr.  Hasting* 
bands  and  everything  of  that  kind  came  there,  and  Twiss. 
when  the  auctioneer  put  the  meadowing  up  for  sale 
no  person  would  buy  it. 

15498.  What  did  you  do  then? — 1 endeavoured  to 
save  it,  but  the  labour  and  everything  else  cost  a 
great  deal,  so  that  very  little  value,  if  any,  was  got  out 
of  it.  Not  much  more  than  one-third  -has  been  saved. 

15499.  What  was  the  other  matter  you  wished  to 
refer  to  ? — I was  considering  that  the  very  best  way 
for  putting  a stop  to  boycotting  would  be  to  make  it 
a malicious  injury,  the  same  as  any  other  malicious 
injury,  and  to  come  on  the  county  for  it. 

15500.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  make  it  a malicious 
injury,  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  section  cf  the 
Grand  Jury  Act? — Yes;  I think,  in  all  probability, 
if  anything  would  put  a stop  to  it,  that  would. 

15501.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  much  of  that 
kind  of  thing  going  on  in  your  neighbourhood  7 — Yes, 
but  nothing  to  the  same  extent  that  there  was. 

15502.  Is  it  your  belief  that  those  things  are  done 
for  purely  personal  purposes  ? — For  personal  pur- 
poses and  others. 

15503.  Is  there  a combination  against  the  payment 
of  rent  in  your  neighbourhood  7 — This  must  be  a com- 
bination, for  the  combination  was  to  prevent  the  rents 
being  paid  without  a large  reduction.  It  is  with  that 
object  boycotting  takes  place. 

15504.  Are  the  rents  being  well  paid  now  7 — No  ; 
they  got  some  reduced  the  other  day.  Some  of  them 
owe  up  to  three  and  a half  years  rent— judicial  rents. 

15505.  What  has  been  the  result  ? Are  they  paid 
now  7 — Not  paid  yet.  I think  eight  or  ten  writs  were 
got  out  at  the  Quarter  Sessions.  They  have  not 
been  served  there  yet.  The  estate  is  in  Chancery. 

15506.  Have  there  been  any  outrages,  other  than 
boycotting,  in  your  neighbourhood  7 — They  have  en- 
deavoured to  annoy  us,  not  by  injury  to  the  person, 
but  in  every  other  possible  way,  by  poisoning  dogs 
and  injuring  cattle.  My  son  had  a largo  net,  which 
he  used  for  fishing,  and  they  destroyed  it. 

15507.  What  has  been  your  evidence;  I can’t 
quite  understand  7 — My  evidence  is,  that  the  tenants 
want  reductions  in  their  rents  and  I have  no  power  in 
the  matter.  My  sisters  are  large  annuitants.  They 
have  a couple  of  thousand  pounds  a year  out  of  the 
property,  and  their  claim  is  prior  to  mine.  They  are 
not  inclined  to  give  any  tiling.  They  are  not  living 
in  the  country.  They  are  only  annuitants  for  life. 

15508.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  wish 
to  mention  7—1  don’t  think  there  is  anything  else. 
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15509.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  estate  was  in  Chancery,  for  the  purpose  of 
seeming  payment  to  these  annuitants  ? — Yes,  the 
annuitants  put  into  Chancery. 

15510.  And  the  annuitants  take  precedence  of  you  1 
— Yes,  their  annuity  takes  precedence  of  me. 

15511.  Do  the  annuitants  very  nearly  absorb  the 
profits  of  the  estate? — For  the  last  eight  years  I 

should  have  got  £16,000,  but 

15512.  The  object  of  my  question  is  this — are  you 
of  opinion,  that  if  a change  in  the  times  necessitates 
an  abatement  in  the  rent,  the  annuitants  should  bear 


a portion  of  the  loss,  proportionate  to  the  amount  of 
their  annuities  ? — For  the  last  eight  yearn  I s},ou]j 
have  got  altogether  £16,000,  but  I haven’t  got  a third 
My  sisters  receive  an  annuity  of  £2,000  a year,  hut 
their  annuity  is  prior  to  mine.  I also  am  an  annui- 
tant, and  should  have  received  £2,000  a year. 

15513.  Have  the  first  annuitants  been  paid  inful]  | 
— Oh,  yes. 

15514.  That  is  what  I am  getting  at — whether  in 
such  an  event,  there  should  not  be  a proportionate 
abatement  by  the  annuitants  ? — I should  think  so 
However,  that  is  a matter  of  opinion. 


Mr.  Andrew  Harte,  tenant  farmer,  Barrington’s  Bridge,  County  Limerick,  examined. 


. 15515.  Lord  Milllmon. — Are  you  a landed  pro- 
prietor or  a tenant  farmer  ? — A tenant  farmer. 

15516.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease  ? — No, 
sir.  By  agreement  I hold  one  farm,  and  I have  a 
lease  of  another. 

15517.  You  haven’t  gone  into  court  for  either? — 
For  either.  I could  not  go  into  court  for  the  farm  held 
under  lease. 

15518.  With  the  other,  are  you  content  with  the 
rent  ? — I got  an  abatement  with  it. 

15519.  If  you  were  allowed,  would  you  go  into  the 
court  with  regard  to  farm  held  under  lease? — 
Certainly,  sir. 

15520.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  leaseholders  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  have  their  rents  fixed  ? — I always 
thought  so,  sir.  I think  it  is  a great  defect  in  the 
Act,  to  exclude  leaseholders ; for  my  knowledge  of  the 
country  shows  me  clearly,  that  leaseholders  were  the 
highest  rented — much  higher  rented  than  others.  I 
did  not  ask  for  the  lease.  I took  the  lease  in  1874. 
It  deprived  me  of  certain  things. 

15521.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  contracted  yourself  out 
of  the  benefits  of  the  Act,  I suppose  ? — That  was  an 
unfortunate  year  to  take  a lease.  I never  read  the 
lease. 

15522.  Lord  Milllown. — That  was  probably  the 
object  of  the  lease.  Had  you  to  pay  an  increased 
rent  ? — Yes,  £350  a year.  I took  the  farm  at  a high 
rent,  but  I apprehended  it  could  not  hold  so  high. 
However,  as  long  as  I got  any  interest  on  my  capital 
I would  not  grumble.  I paid  £750  per  annum  for 
the  two  farms  for  nine  years. 

15523.  How  many  acres  did  they  contain  ? — About 
330  Irish  acres. 

15524.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — On  the  farm  I lived  on  it  was  £320,  on  the 
other  £148  10s.  j so  that  I suppose  I paid  120  per 
cent,  on  that  farm  beyond  the  valuation. 

15525.  Was  it  not  rather  a rash  thing  to  take  a 
farm  at  such  a high  rent  ? — I took  it  as  I told  you.  I 
was  managing  this  land  for  the  owner  for  twenty  years 
previously.  Three  or  four  years  previous  to  ’74  there 
was  no  rent  made  by  him,  and  it  was  for  that  reason 
he  let  it  to  me. 

15526.  It  had  been  in  his  own  hands  up  to  that  ? — 
It  had,  sir.  The  land  was  taken  up  from  the  tenants 
in  ’49,  and  I then  became  the  manager  of  it,  and  man- 
aged it  for  twenty-two  years. 

15527.  During  that  period  of  twenty-two  years, 
from ’49  to ’74,  prices  were  far  worse  than  now? — I 
made  more  rent. 

15528.  The  prices  were  far  less? — Not  on  grain. 

15529.  On  stock  and  sheep  ? — But  there  was  much 
tillage  on  this  farm,  particularly  on  the  one  I am 
living  on  ; and  my  accounts  show  that  I made  more 
money  then  than  now. 

15530.  What  description  of  grain  did  you  sow  ? — 
Wheat  and  oats. 

15531.  Did  you  grow  wheat  extensively  ? —About 
seventy  acres  at  an  average.  I had  about  thirty  acres 
of  grain  every  year  between  oats  and  wheat. 

15532.  Wheat  has  fallen  enormously  since  then  ? — 
But  oats  held  its  own.  I got  on  an  average  Is.  a 
stene  for  oats  for  a good  number  of  years. 


15533.  How  many  ? — For  eight  or  nine  years  I g0t 
from  10c?.  to  14c?.  per  stone.  I used  to  grow  a t'ood 
quality  of  oats  from  fresh  seed.  I got  14cf.  in  the 
spring  frequently.  I never  got  less  than  a shilling 
until  lato  years. 

15534.  But  surely,  Mr.  Harte,  during  all  those 
years  from  ’49  to  ’74  oats  was  frequently  down  as  low 
as  it  is  now  ? — The  year  I came  to  live  in  this  county 
— ’51 — and  the  year  following  the  price  of  oats  fell, 
but  after  that  it  gradually  increased  in  price. 

15535.  The  average  price  for  oats  in  Belfast  from 
1850  to  1881  was  4s.  10 d.  1 — White  oats  alone  in ’50 
decreased  very  much  in  value  ; but  black  oats 

15536.  But  of  black  or  white  oats  there  has  been 
a good  growth  this  year.  Prices  now  are  not  below 
the  average  of  thirty  years? — I know  a great  deal 
more  oats  was  grown  on  the  farm  I live  on  than  now. 
On  the  farm  on  which  I reside  the  receipts  often 
used  to  be  £2,000  a year,  which,  after  cost  of  pro- 
duction and  labour,  left  £900.  Then  there  was  tax- 
ation and  poor  rates.  I happened  to  manage  well 
for  the  landlord,  and  that  turned  against  me  in  the 
end.  I acted  honestly  towards  him  while  doing  his 
business. 

15537.  At  any  rate  you  know  the  worth  of  the  land 
very  well,  and  as  a shrewd,  practical  business  man, 
you  agree  to  pay  a very  high  rent  for  it  in '74?— I 
did  it  on  the  conditions  I have  told  you — that  as  long 
as  I got  any  interest  on  the  capital  I invested,  £2,500, 
say  four  or  five  per  cent.,  I would  not  grumble.  But 
I did  grumble  for  two  or  three  years  before  I got  an 
abatement. 

15538.  I suppose  you  got  the  abatement  in  a parti- 
cularly  bad  year  ? — I think  this  is  as  bad,  if  not  worse, 
I dairy  pretty  largely,  but  I find  it  is  not  paying. 

15539.  Lord  Milllown. — The  price  of  butter  has 
risen? — Where  has  it?  I expected  to  make  a good  deal 
of  butter  this  month,  but  I have  made  very  little. 

15540.  You  have  the  advantage  of  a fine  growth  of 
grass  this  year? — It  is  of  very  little  use  to  me,  for 
there  is  too  much  rain,  and  I don’t  like  to  feed  my 
cows  on  it. 

15541.  It  was  a very  good  year  for  grass,  and  stock 
did  remarkably  well  on  it  ? — I have  seen  better  years 
for  putting  up  beef. 

15542.  Butter  was  better  than  last  year? — I did 
not  see  much  difference  in  that  way. 

15543.  Do  you  buy  stores  ? — I buy  no  cattle,  except 
very  little. 

15544.  You  produce  them  ? — Yes. 

15545.  Then  the  low  prices  for  cattle  hit  you  very 
hard  ? — My  system  is  against  me — very  much  against 
me.  I rear  forty  calves,  and  I buy  ten  or  twelve  in 
addition. 

15546.  Have  you  any  sheep  ? — I have  lost  severely 
by  sheep.  I lost  eighty  hoggets,  for  which  I expected 
fifty  shillings  each  in  the  spring,  and  they  only  brought 
an  average  of  8s.  6 d.  That  was  the  time  the  sheep 
suffered  from  the  rot— nine  or  ten  years  ago. 

15547.  Sheep  are  now  doing  well.  There  was  an 
increase  from  Is.  to  9s.  a head  at  the  Ballinasloe  fair? 
— So  it  has  been  stated. 

15548.  At  all  events  they  are  up.  What  is  your 
suggestion,  Mr.  Harte,  with  regard  to  this  Act- 
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V0u  wish  leaseholders  to  be  admitted  to  have  their 
rents  fixed  1 — I think  it  is  a great  injustice  to  the 
leaseholders  to  be  excluded. 

15549.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  both  the  landlord 
and  the  tenant  having  tho  right  to  apply  1 — If  prices 
increased,  and  that  the  rent  should  be  increased,  the 
landlord  should  have  liberty  to  go  into  the  Court,  and 
in  the  same  way  the  high-rented  man  should  get  a 
reduction. 

15550.  Should  you  be  desirous  to  purchase  your 
holding  under  the  Purchase  Act  if  you  got  fair  terms? 
—If  I saw  an  advantage  to  myself  in  doing  so  I would. 

15551.  Of  course.  That  is  just  what  I want  to 
know.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  1 — I 
don’t  know,  that  would  depend  on  circumstances. 

15552.  If  you  saw  an  advantage,  whether  in  the 
lowering  of  your  rent  or  otherwise,  would  you  have 
any  desire  to  pur-chase  ? — Apart  from  that,  I would  as 
soon  remain  a judicial  tenant.  Fixing  the  rents  would 
make  both  parties  satisfied,  and  I think  it  would  be  as 
well  if  there  was  no  purchasing. 

15553.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  ? — 
I don’t  think  it  is.  Men  might  be  put  a little  bit  out 
of  their  way  by  becoming  owners.  I am  afraid  there 
are  a great  many  people  to  whom  it  would  do  harm. 

15554.  What  harm  would  it  do  to  them  to  become 
owners  ? Now  in  what  way  ? — They  would  get  notions 
into  their  heads.  Owners  might  not  live  as  thrifty  and 
industrious  as  tenants.  On  the  other  hand,  I think 
the  majority  of  people  would  be  more  industrious. 

15555.  It  has  been  stated  it  would  have  the  effect 
of  making  them  more  industrious  ? — That  ought  to  be 
the  case.  With  regard  to  the  labourers’  cottages,  I 
may  say  that  I had  to  give  evidence  in  London  with 
regard  to  the  Act.  It  was  said  that  the  operation  of  the 
Act,  while  providing  dwellings  for  the  labourers,  would 
not  result  in  taxation;  but  I pointed  out  that  the  framers 
of  the  measure  had  mischievously  surrounded  it  with 
legal  expenses  greater  than  the  cottages  were  worth. 

15556.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  the  Act  re- 
sulted in  the  lessening  of  taxation  ? — Quite  the  con- 
trary. Mr.  Stuart  of  Waterford  maintained  it  would 


keep  people  out  of  the  workhouse.  I don’t  think  that 
at  all.  I am  sure  it  increased  taxation  about  3d. 
in  the  pound.  It  has  increased  it  by  6 d.,  but  of  course 
the  landlords  pay  half. 

15557.  Do  the  fanners  generally  look  with  favour 
on  the  Labourers  Act? — They  do,  and  they  don’t. 
They  are  forced  from  behind  and  compelled  to  give 
them  countenance.  In  their  hearts  they  disapprove  of 
it,  but  outwardly  they  do  not. 

15558.  Quite  so  ? — None  of  them  like  the  idea  of 
having  a man  placed  on  their  land  without  their  having 
any  control  whatever.  That  was  the  principal  part  of 
my  evidence.  I gave  my  own  case  as  an  employer  of 
labour.  I asked  if  you  placed  labourers’  cottages  in 
ifferent  parts  of  the  lands  I am  working  what  would 
be  the  result  ? Take  for  instance  the  foreman  plough- 
man. He  has  a right  to  a cottage  independent  of  me. 

e refuses  to  work  for  me ; he  wishes  to  disoblige  me, 
an  he  leaves  my  homes  there  with  no  one  to  look  after 
cm.  In  the  cattle-yard  there  is,  we  will  suppose,  a 
«>ttage  occupied  by  a labourer  and  his  family.  They 
won  t do  my  business,  yet  the  whole  family  are  placed 
on  i 1[“^el)e.n^ent  of  me ; they  can  do  as  they  chose, 
ana  yet  retain  the  accommodation.  Where  am  I to 
accommodation  for  the  people  who  will  attend  to 
the  r^fmfsa  ^ou  hud  plenty  of  cottages  through 
work  UDtr^  0n  *ands  wtere  labourers  do  not 


‘“5i  M ?».  tenant  of  that  land  has  no  o 
are  nhiJr)  * d ^,Ve  UP  farming  altogether  if  co 
overt  ,?  my  land-  * 1 am  to  have  no  o 
farmiS  t>ur?i  who  0CCUPJ  them.  I should 
South  of  TrAiC0Uild  n0t  g0  on-  0f  course  here 
fanneret  and  T Slv®  no  employment.  The 
giri  u QT  r.6  e“P  °y  nobody,  as  a general  ruli 
S • “TceP*  "'hen  haymaking  ? 


15560.  Lord  MiUlown, — Otherwise  they  don’t? — Kov  9 J886 
It  is  the  worst  county  in  Ireland  for  employment.  ' 

15561.  What  becomes  of  the  poor  working  men  ? — Mr-  Andrew 
They  are  .in  the  worst  of  houses.  In  this  county — in  Harle- 
the  richest  part  of  the  county' — there  you  will  see  the 
most  miserable  hovels.  At  the  Junction  and  around 
Kilmalloek  you  will  see  mud  cabins  with  hardly  a bit 
of  room  in  them,  and  the  sexes  all  there  together,  with 
the  pig  in  a comer ; not  an  inch  of  land  attached,  and 
bushes  stuck  on  the  eaves  of  the  houses  to  keep  the 
cattle  from  tearing  the  thatch. 

15562.  Who  are  the  employers  of  these  poor  men? 

• — Your  local  gentry  were  the  best  employers.  In 
the  County  Limerick  there- are  very  few  farmers 
giving  any,  save  casual  employment.  They  keep  them 
only  as  short  as  they  can,  and  wish  for  the  time  to 
expire  so  that  they  can  do  without  them. 

15563.  Of  course  the  labourers  look  with  great 
regret  on  the  gentry  leaving  the  country  ? — I don’t 
know.  It  seems  as  if  they  don’t  know  what  they  are 
doing.  When  they  suffer  from  sickness  or  misfortune 
it  is  to  the  gentry  living  around  them  they  turn,  for 
they  have  no  other  persons  to  look  after  them.  I 
never  knew  a farmer  for  the  past  thirty-five  years — I 
don’t  belong  to  this  county,  I belong  to  the  County 
Kildare — 1 never  knew  a farmer,  unless  one  in  forty, 
who  would  give  them  a pint  of  new  milk.  Well,  as 
to  clergymen,  I happen  to  be  a Roman  Catholic,  but  I 
am  sorry  to  say,  with  regard  to  the  clergymen  of 
my  faith  that  they  are  never  attentive  to  sick 
people.  They  attend  to  them  in  a spiritual  way,  but 
as  for  giving  relief  or  nourishment  of  any  kind,  I 
hardly  ever  knew  an  instance.  But  the  gentry  were 
always  most  kind — even  gentry  that  could  not  afford 
much.  I never  saw  inattention  to  cases  of  real  distress 
or  sickness  in  the  neighbourhood. 

15564.  Mr.  Neligan. — I take  it  the  ladies  have  been 
particularly  attentive  ? — In  the  district  where  I live  I 
have  seen  them  go  about  like  Sisters  of  Mercy,  and 
yet  they  are  not  thanked  for  it  now,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

15565.  Lord  MUUown. — What  do  you  attribute  that 
to? — Inhumanity  and  selfishness.  If  we  are  right 
ourselves  that  is  all  we  care  about.  Now,  I think 
the  landlords’  made  a great  mistake  in  ’81.  I hap- 
pened to  value  a good  deal  of  land  in  the  County  of 
Limerick,  and  I,  as  well  as  most  men,  could  never 
understand  why  attention  was  never  paid  to  my 
evidence.  Except  in  a few  cases  the  landlords  had 
evidence  given  of  a very  strange  character.  When 
going  before  the  Commissioners  they  had  valuers  who 
simply  did  their  work,  so  as  never  to  lower  the  rent, 
and  in  many  instances  they  wanted  to  prove  that  land 
was  worth  more  than  the  tenant  was  then  paying.  On 
the  other  hand,  a class  of  evidence  was  given  on 
behalf  of  the  occupiers,  which  was  equally  wrong. 

The  tenants  got  stupid  valuations  made.  They  wanted 
to  lower  the  rents  to  what  no  honest  man  would  put 
on  them.  The  Commissioners — I don’t  know  how 
they  acted.  They  had  a basis  here  of  putting  on  rent 
according  to  the  capacity  of  a farm  to  carry  a 
certain  number  of  cows.  Well,  that  basis  I am  sorry 
to  say,  would  not  hold  good  now.  They  calculated  at 
the  rate  of  £5  10s.  a cow  on  dairy  farms,  that  are 
now  down  to  £3  10s. 


15566.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  the  time  that  was  done 
it  might  have  been  fair  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about 
that,  but  it  does  not  hold  good  now.  There  is  now  a 
very  serious  reduction.  On  forty-five  cows  the  receipts 
for  five  or  six  yeai-s  was  never  less  than  £500.  For 
two  or  three  years  they  reached  £580.  Last  year 
they  reached  only  £320,  and  the  year  before  £396,  and 
this  year  scarcely  as  much  as  last  year. 

15567.  Lord  MiUlown, — Produce  is  good,  but  the 
price  is  less  ? — The  price  of  my  butter  averaged  £3  5s. 
6 d.  This  year  it  was  59s.  I don’t  think  it  reached 


60s.  And  there  is  another  very  serious  item : the 
cost  of  production.  Wages  are  very  high.  Wages 
now  are  double  what  they  were  twenty  or  twenty-five 
3 P 
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Nov.  a.  1886.  years  ago.  When  I commenced  dairying  I could  get 
7 a dairy- woman  for  £7  or  £1  10s.  For  the  last  eight 
3arte.n  years  I had  to  pay  a dairy-woman  £18  per  annum. 

Then,  their  maintenance  is  of  a very  high  character — 
just  as  good  as  you  have  yourself.  Dairy-girls  that 
we  used  to  get  for  £1  a quarter  we  have  now  to  pay 
£10  or  £12,  and  their  support  has  also  increased. 
They  must  get  meat  six  days  of  the  week,  and  I 
suppose  but  for  being  Roman  Catholics  they  would 
have  to  get  meat  on  Friday  also.  The  wages  of  the 
farm  labourer  has  also  increased,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  much  value  out  of  them  except  by  close  super- 
intendence. In  fact,  they  want  to  dictate,  and  to 
become  your  masters  altogether.  Altogether,  farming 
now  is  not  a paying  business.  Taxation  has  increased, 
and  the  tendency  is  upwards. 

15568.  In  the  face  of  all  these  things  you  would  rather 
be  under  a judicial  rent  than  purchase!— -Yes,  if  I could 
make  anything  out  of  my  capital.  One  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin,  Mr.  Le  Fanu,  asked  me  what 
rent  I was  paying,  and  when  I told  him,  he  said  : “ If 
you  were  a married  man  and  had  a'  family  to  educate, 
how  much  do  you  think  it  would  cost  you!”  I 
replied:  “Well,  I can’t  speak  from  experience,  but 
you  can.  You  have  a large  family  to  educate.” 
“ Well,”  he  said,  “ I think  if  you  were  in  the  position 
I was,  and  had  a family  to  educate,  you  would  be  able 
to  give  a great  deal  less  rent  to  your  landlord  than  you 
are  giving  him.” 

15569.  Do  you  think  pasture  lands  ought  to  be 
admitted  under  the  Act!— Oh,  I don’t  see  why  they 
should  not.  Grazing  lands  are  not  as  profitable  as 
they  used  to  be.  I think  my  case  is  a singular  one,  as 
producing  what  I require. 

15570.  Lord  Milltovm. — Large  fortunes  were  made 
by  graziers  1 — Half  the  cattle  supposed  to  belong  to 
graziers  really  belonged  to  Dublin  salesmen,  who  ad- 
vanced the  money.  They  stocked  the  lands,  and  got 
back  the  cattle  again  to  sell. 

15571.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  a slid- 
ing scale  for  the  fixing  of  rents? — I wish  we  had  it. 

15572.  Now  what  basis  would  you  go  upon!  How 
would  you  commence  operations? — I’d  say  fix  the 
price  of  produce — beef  at  60s.  a cwt.,  and  butter  at 
£3  a firkin. 

15573.  How  would  you  fix  the  rents?  Do  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a sliding  scale  on 
a revaluation  of  Ireland  taken  by  the  Government  on 
a renting  instead  of  on  a rating  basis? — I think  it 
would  be  very  desirable.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  going 
out  of  use  altogether. 

We  have  heard  that  universally  stated. 

15574.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  fluctuates  and  varies  ? — 
That  is  true. 

15575.  Mi\  Neligan. — A general  revaluation  of 


the  country  would  meet  your  approval  ? — It  would  if 
you  get  a competent  staff. 

15576.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  having  got  that  you 
should  proceed  to  fix  your  sliding  scale.  I suppose 
you  would  be  in  favour  of  having  it  self-adjusting,  so 
as  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  going  to  law?— Oh, 
avoid  law  if  possible. 

15577.  And  obtain,  if  possible,  finality? — Yes.  I 
suppose  there  is  no  prospect  of  ever  having  protection 
of  different  kinds  of  produce. 

15578.  You  are  in  favour  of  protection? — Yes. 

15579.  Of  what,  Mr.  Harte  ?— I think  on  the  im- 
portation  of  butter,  beef,  and  pork. 

15580.  Cattle  and  pigs,  live  stock  or  meat?— All 
things  coming  from  the  other  side  of  the  world. 

15581.  Don’t  you  think  the  consumer  would  ob- 
ject?— I am  sure  he  would,  and  I am  afraid  we  will 
never  get  it. 

15582.  Suppose  you  limited  it  to  manufactured 
goods  ? — I don’t  think  that  would  benefit  us  at  all. 

15583.  Suppose  you  admitted  grain  free,  but 
obliged  it  to  be  manufactured  here  and  prepared  for 
human  food? — Yes ; see  our  fine  mills  shut  up  all 
over  the  country. 

1 5584.  Do  you  think  the  result  of  protection  as  op- 
posed  to  free  trade  would  be  serviceable  or  otherwise 
to  Ireland  ? — Dairying  business  is  going  down  in  this 
country,  and  if  matters  continue  as  they  are  protec- 
tion would,  I think,  be  necessary. 

15585.  Now  when  the  building  of  labourers'  cot- 
tages has  been  completed  do  you  think  it  likely  the 
labourers  will  hardly  pay  any  rent  at  all? — I think 
they  mean  to  pay  no  rent.  If  they  are  put  out  who 
will  take  their  houses  ? 

15586.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  sites  have  been  bought 
out  from  the  landlords? — A proprietor  has  several 
sites,  the  fee-simple  of  which  has  been  purchased, 
scattered  over  his  estates,  and  he  has  no  control  over , 
them. 

15587.  The  labourers  are  independent  of  him?- 
They  will  do  as  they  like  with  the  houses.  The  land- 
lord is  paid,  and  the  occupier  as  well. 

15588.  You  don’t  expect  a great  public  advantage 
from  that  state  of  things  ? — Certainly  not. 

15589.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  the  guardians  make 
use  of  the  Labourers  Act  for  the  purpose  of  punishing 
obnoxious  landlords? — I am  afraid  they  put  many 
cottages  where  they  were  not  needed,  and  did  not 
put  them  where  they  were  wanted. 

15590.  And  that  this  was  done  to  punish  obnoxious 
individuals  also? — There  is  more  objection  to  them 
than  to  the  landlords. 

15591.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  offer  ?- 
No,  but  I would  urge  particularly  the  necessity  for 
admitting  leaseholder's  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 


Mr.  George 
Sheeby. 


Mr.  George  Sheehy  examined. 


15592.  Lord  Milltovm. — Are  you  a landowner  or 
tenant-farmer? — I am  a tenant-farmer,  and  I am 
acting  as  agent  also. 

15593.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  tenancy? — I 
hold  under  a lease. 

15594.  Have  you  many  acres? — About  200  acres. 

15595.  Mr.  Neligan. — Irish? — 200  Irish  acres. 

15596.  Lord  Milltovm. — What  are  the  points  on 
which  you  wish  especially  to  give  evidence  ?— -That  is 
for  your  consideration,  sir.  I may  say  that  I applied 
to  the  Earl  of  Devon,  from  whom  I hold  one  of  my 
farms  under  lease,  for  permission  to  go  into  the  Land 
Court,  as  the  times  had  changed  and 

15597.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — About  1860. 
When  I made  the  application  I asked  three  things. 
Firstly,  1 said  that  the  times  had  changed,  and  I asked 
that  the  rent  be  fixed  by  himself  or  the  agent,  as  I had 
perfect  confidence  in  both  ; or  that  I would  leave  the 
fixing  of  it  to  any  person  he  may  appoint. 


15598.  What  is  your  rent? — £129  16s. 

15599.  For  the  200  acres? — For  75  acres.  I hold 
under  different  landlords.  The  75  acres  in  this  tana 
is  held  under  Lord  Devon. 

15600.  What  is  the  residue?— I hold  town  fields, 
four  or  five  acres,  and  then  I hold  a farm  from  my 
sister-in-law,  a family  arrangement.  I hold  it  us  er 
lease  for  99  years.  Well,  1 said  secondly  that  I wss 
prepared  to  purchase  the  farm  from  Lord  Devon,  or 
let  me  go  into  the  court  and  get  the  rent  fixed  by  th 
laws  of  my  country,  or  if  that  was  not  done,  to  re  ev 
me  of  the  holding,  so  that  I might  seek  m.V  hvinS> 
find  a better  field  for  my  labour.  His  lordship  rep 
that  he  would  take  my  case  into  consideration, 
after  some  months  he  said  he  could  not  accede  o 
request.  Since  then  I have  been  paying  the 
rent.  t«_ 

15601.  Mr.  Neligan — Mr.  Curling  is 
Yes,  sir.  In  ’23  the  rent  of  the  farm  was  £H»  '*■  ’ 
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in  '48  it  was  increased  to  .£140  ; in  '49  it  was  reduced 
to  £118 ; and  in  1858,  the  date  of  the  lease  under 
which  I now  hold,  it  was  increased  to  £129  16s.,  at 
which  it  stands  at  present. 

15602.  Lord  Milltown — What  is  the  valuation  ? — 
_£90.  The  gross  valuation  is  £110.  I created  house 
property,  and  built  a residence  and  a mansion  on  it. 

F 15603.  Did  you  do  that  when  under  a lease  ? — This 
lease  is  always  running.  My  predecessor  built  a 
house,  and  I improved  and  built  offices.  He  died  in  a 
short  time  after  carrying  on  a great  deal  of  work, 
gome  time  ago  I intended  taking  out  a lease,  and  here 
is  the  proposal  I signed  (document  handed  in),  and 
by  the  contract  I signed,  I was  deprived  of  the  benefit 
of  the  Act,  which  equalized  the  county  cess  between 
landlord  and  tenant.  I did  not  take  out  a lease  then. 

15604.  The  agreement  states  that  on  getting  a lease 
you  should  pay  all  comity  cess,  without  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1870? — I find  now 
from  the  state  of  the  times,  and  the  price  of  produce, 
it  is  actually  impossible  to  make  the  rent.  The  land 
pays  only  a little  more  than  the  working  expenses, 
and  the  rates  and  charges. 

15605.  When  did  you  make  that  discovery  ? — Since 
79 ; the  times  have  gone  down  so  much  since  ’79  I 
have  made  nothing  out  of  my  farm — certainly  nothing. 
I am  not,  of  course,  counting  my  own  living. 

15606.  '79  was  a very  bad  year  ? — That  was  a dis- 
astrous, wet  year.  We  recollect  that  in  ’75  butter 
brought  £4  2s.  9 d.  Then  there  was  more  produce. 
The  land  was  able  to  yield  more.  In  ’79  the  price  of 
butter  fell  to  £2  3s.  2d.  per  cask  of  70  lbs.,  and  the 
yield  was  very,  very  short.  I find  that  5 5s.  a firkin 
is  the  price  all  xound  for  butter  this  year,  and  the 

15607.  Yes,  we  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  about 
the  change  in  price? — There  is  also  a great  change  in 
the  price  of  diy  stock.  They  pay  even  worse  than 
butter. 

15608.  Now  ought  to  be  a good  time  to  get  the 
benefits  of  the  Act,  so  far  as  the  fixing  of  rent  is  con- 
cerned ? — Yes.  All  leaseholders  ought  to  be  admitted. 
I think  they  are  as  well  entitled  to  have  their  rents 
fixed  by  the  Commissioners  as  the  yearly  tenants.  We 
would  be  satisfied  if  the  rents  were  fixed  by  the  laws 
of  our  country,  not  by  the  landlord. 

15609.  Mr.  Neligan — Would  you  limit  your  obser- 
vation to  such  leaseholders  as  on  the  expiration  of  the 
present  leases  would  be  present  tenants  under  the 
Act? — That  is  for  15  years. 

15610.  Would  you  give  the  benefit  of  the  Act  only 
to  leaseholders  who  are  occupiers  ? — No ; I don’t  see 
why  those  having  grazing  land  should  not  live  by 

15611.  Would  you  give  the  benefit  of  the  Act  to 
middlemen?— No,  I would  not. 

Mr.  N eligan. — That  is  what  I am  coming  at. 

15612.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  what  Mr.  Neligan 
means?— The  middlemen  won’t  give  the  profit  to  the 
tenants  afterwards. 

15613.  Tlier  e mightbe  middlemen,  whose  income  may 
, so  much  reduced,  that  they  should  pay  more  to  the 
landlord  than  t.W  r_ 


I SlSmiJ S.— ' “bout  t0™  P“ks' 

616.  Lord  Milltown. — If  it  would  be  a great  in- 


gecung  cnemseives.  m suer 

cases  middlemen  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  land 
“together  ?— Family  arrangements  might  not  allow 
them  to  do  that. 

No  family  arrangement  would  be  likely  to  induce  a 
I to  keeP  lands  which  are  a dead  loss  to  him. 

all  Wv  Neli9an— Would  it  be  impossible  for 

an  leaseholders  to  come  under  the  Act  ? 

ofET;~Lruld  admit  them  a11  to  the  benefit 
the  rentoV  . , at  more  can  a man  want  than  to  have 
the  laws  of  his  country. 

leaa0  clrald  “ol 


justice  to  oblige  him  to  pay  more  to  the  landlord  than  Sgv 
he  was  getting  himself,  you  think  it  would  be  a fair  9’ 188 
thing  to  allow  him  to  surrender  his  lease  ? — Yes.  Mr.  George 

15617.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  present  a great  many  ®keeh>-. 
middlemen  have  rents  fixed  against  them,  and  what 
they  receive  out  of  the  land  is  less  than  their  head 
rents,  and  the  present  statute  gives  them  no  help. 

Witness. — I would  help  them;  I know  a great  many 
middlemen  who  experience  great  difficulty  in  getting 
in  rents  from  the  tenants. 

•15618.  Lord  Milltown. — You  said  something,  now, 
about  town  parks.  Does  not  part  of  your  holding 
consist  of  town  lands  ? — I have  very  little.  I am  not 
speaking  for  myself,  but  for  the  public  at  large. 

What  I have  is  little  or  nothing,  and  it  is  not  worth 
talking  about.  A great  many  people  have  vastly  im- 
proved the  land  in  the  vicinity  of  towns,  making  good 
soil  of  it. 

15619.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  ? — To  admit 
them  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act. 

, 15620.  All  town  parks ? — Without  any  exception. 

15621.  Would  you  give  any  power  to  a landlord  to 
recover  the  possession  of  land  for  building  purposes  ? — 

Certainly,  in  order  to  extend  a town.  The  greatest 
injury  to  the  growth  of  population  would  be  not  to  let 
it  go  on. 

15622.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  there  a great  many  town 
parks  ? — Yes.  The  people  in  the  towns  take  them  for 
the  facility  they  afford  for  supplying  good  milk  and 
butter  for  their  families. 

15623.  Mr.  Neligan. — -But  there  is  an  agricultural 
difference? — The  Commissioners  generally  put  a 
higher  scale  on  them. 

15624.  They  can’t  fix  rents  on  them  now.  A higher 
scale  of  rent  would  be  in  accordance  with  the  distance 
from  the  town  ? — They  should  only  take  the  value  of 
the  land. 

15625.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  entitled  to  take 
into  consideration  other  circumstances? — A great  many 
people  about  towns  have  to  pay  a very  high  rent  for 
the  accommodation  they  receive. 

15626.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  regard  to  the  Purchase 
Act,  would  you  be  desirous  to  purchase  your  holding 
on  fail-  terms  ? — Yes,  sir.  When  I first  wanted  to 
purchase  my  land,  I offered  my  landlord  twenty 
years’  purchase.  This  was  in  '81. 

15627.  When  you  had  to  deposit  one-fourth  ? — Yes, 
sir.  I was  anxious  to  be  owner  of  my  own  place, 
as  I should  like  to  make  settlements  for  my  family 
on  it. 

15628.  The  purchase  money  was  based  on  your 
then  rent  ? — On  my  net  rent.  I don’t  see  why  any 
man  should  sell  what  he  has  no  power  to  retain. 

15629.  You  mean  the  net  rent? — Stripped' of  tithe? 
rentcharges,  income-tax,  half  poor  rate,  and  county 
cess — what  the  landlord  was  putting  into  his  pocket. 

15630.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  your  offer  refused  ? — It 
was,  sir,  and  I did  not  blame  the  landlord  for  it,  so 
much  then. 


15631.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  was  he  less  blameable 
then,  than  now  ? — It  is  a large  estate,  and  a number 
of  tenants  were  invited  to  purchase,  but  I think  only 
thirteen  or  fourteen — not  more  than  a dozen  sent  in 
proposals,  reaching  fifteen  or  sixteen  years’  purchase. 
I thought  otherwise.  I offered  eighteen  years,  but  I 
could  not  blame  the  landlord  for  not  splitting  up  his 
property.  His  lordship  after  some  time,  wrote  to  say 
that  having  taken  the  proposals  into  consideration,  he 
could  not  deal  with  the  purchase,  unless  a number  of 
the  tenants  were  prepared  to  come  to  terms.  In  1885 
when  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  came  into  operation,  I 
again  offered  to  purchase  my  land.  The  agent  sent 
around  a circular,  inviting  us  to  agree  between  us  as 
to  the  terms.  I wanted  the  agent  to  visit  my  land, 
because  he  could  not,  as  I said,  judge  as  to  the  quality 
of  it  from  his  stool  in  the  office.  The  agent  did  not 
comply  with  my  request,  and  I then  wrote  to  Lord 
Devon  stating  that  I wished  to  have  my  land  valued, 
3 P 2 
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and  to  discuss  matters,  so  that  we  might  be  able  to 
arrive  at  an  agreement,  adding  that  Mr.  Curling  had 
refused  to  accede  to  my  request  to  visit  the  land,  and 
judge  as  to  the  quality  of  it,  and  not  wishing  to  lose 
the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  Act  of  1885, 

I now  asked  his  lordship  to  appoint  a farmer  of  the 
county  Limerick  to  meet  one  appointed  by  me,  to 
mako  a valuation  of  my  holding,  and  if  they  did  not 
agree  to  call  in  a third  gentleman,  and  between  them 
to  fix  a fair  priee.  His  lordship  wrote  thanking  me 
for  the  suggestions  contained  in  my  letter.  His  letter 
was  dated  the  30th  August,  and  expressed  regret  that 
he  could  not  acknowledge  it  sooner,  adding  that  ho 
would  consider  the  suggestion,  and  communicate  with 
me  again.  He  did  communicate  after  some  time,  and 
it  was  to  the  effect  that  he  would  not  accept  my 
proposal,  unless  I made  it  twenty  years  purchase.  I 
did  not  see  my  way  to  making  an  offer  of  twenty 
years  purchase. 

15632.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  offer  was  eighteen 
years’  purchase  on  the  net  rent  ! — Yes,  sir. 

15633.  Lord  Milltown. — In  consequence  of  what 
occurred  from  1881  to  1885,  you  reduced  your  offer 
by  two  years’  purchase  ! — Yes.  That  was  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  in  prices.  I offered  to  leave  the 
matter  to  the  arbitration  of  a man  of  business.  I may 
state  that  no  later  than  three  months  ago,  I was 
appointed  by  a landlord  to  fix  the  value  of  a tenant’s 
holding,  and  that  valuation  was  to  guide  the  value  of 
other  holdings.  The  landlord  chose  me  as  a working 
farmer,  and  the  tenant  appointed  another  working 
farmer,  and  an  umpire  was  also  appointed. 

15634.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  that  in  this  county  ! — 
In  this  county,  sir.  The  landlord  left  the  whole  man- 
agement of  the  business  to  me,  and  I went  into  the 
working  of  the  whole  thing.  I met  my  brother  ar- 
bitrator, and  we  differed.  He  thought  sixteen  years, 
with  some  abatements  off,  was  sufficient,  and  I thought 
seventeen  years,  which  stood  equivalent  to  Griffith’s 
valuation,  would  be  the  fair  price.  The  matter  has 
gone  before  the  umpire,  and  I have  not  yet  heard  the 
result.  I candidly  told  the  landlord  1 would  only  deal 
with  the  net  rent,  and  he  told  me  to  do  as  I liked. 
The  witness  here  read  Lord  Devon’s  last  letter  to  him, 
stating  that  Mr.  Curling  had  sent  him  the  communi- 
cations that  had  passed  between  witness  and  him  with 
regard  to  Kilmeedy  farm.  He  had  carefully  considered 
the  question  which  arose,  and  under  the  circumstances 
he  was  unable  to  accede  to  his  proposal  of  eighteen 
years’  purchase,  adding  that  he  regretted  that  he  had 
to  refuse  other  applications  from  other  quarters. 

15635.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  a general  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  on  Lord  Devon’s  estate  to 
purchase  their  holdings! — Mine  was  a test  case.  I 
am  certain,  as  1 was  speaking  to  several  tenants 
they  would  be  anxious  to  purchase.  I am  sure  if 
my  case  had  succeeded  they  would  have  followed  my 
example. 

15636.  Is  that  desire  from  a wish  to  become  owners 
of  their  holdings,  or  is  the  object  an  immediate  reduc- 
tion of  rents  1 — Both  one  and  the  other. 

15637.  Which  is  the  more  prevailing  influence  1 — 
Well,  I speak  from  my  own  experience. 

15638.  In  general  1 — I think  it  is  to  obtain  a re- 
duction. That  is  what  they  chiefly  care  for.  At  the 
same  time  a great  many  of  them  stand  aloof  through 
dread  that  the  times  may  come  worse,  and  that  the 
Treasury  would  have  to  be  paid  up  punctually — that 
they  would  not  get  time,  while  they  get  fair  time  enough 
from  Lord  Devon. 

15639.  If  the  times  got  better  the  terms  might  be 
higher  ! — It  would  raise  their  hearts  to  be  working  on 
a place  that  was  their  own,  in  order  that  their  children 
may  have  the  benefit  of  it,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
' best  means  of  settling  little  fortunes  for  their  children. 

15640.  I quite  understand  your  feeling! — A good 
manv  don’t  take  the  matter  into  consideration  at  all. 
They  don’t  go  into  the  working  of  it,  and  the  example 
of  half  a dozen  purchasing  would  cause  a large  number 


to  follow  it.  There  are  a thousand  tenants  on  the 
estate.  The  example  would  spread  around,  and  once 
the  Irish  see  a bargain  they  would  come  in  and  pur. 
chase.  They  are  a slow  people,  but  when  they  see 
the  groat  advantages  to  bo  derived  from  the  Act  they 
would  come  in  and  embrace  it. 

15641.  Is  there  any  amendment  that  you  would 
suggest  to  the  Act  of  1885  to  render  it  more  work- 
able 1 — If  they  could  extend  the  number  of  years  pur. 
chase  and  lessen  the  money. 

15642.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a good  thing  to 
do ! — However,  I think  I’d  let  the  Act  stand. 

15643.  There  is  a great  deal  to  be  said  for  and 
against  increasing  the  period.  It  would  be  a great 
thing  to  get  it  over  as  soon  as  possible  ?— I knOW  j 
was  satisfied  to  purchase  under  the  old  Act,  not  to 
speak  of  that  of  1885. 

15644.  It  is  enormously  more  favourable  now  than 
then! — That  is  so.  I wish  I could  get  my  landlord  to 
make  me  some  concession. 

15645.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 
bring  before  us! — Unless  the  state  of  the  country. 

15646.  Are  rents  being  generally  paid!— Hereto- 
fore they  were,  but  for  the  last  two  years  it  has  been 
impossible. 

15647.  Does  that  arise  from  inability  to  pay  the 
rents  or  from  terrorism  1 — Oh,  not  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. There  is  no  terrorism. 

' 15648.  Is  there  much  boycotting ! — There  is  only 
one  case  of  boycotting,  and  that  case  is  a very  hard 
one.  A man  came  between  the  landlord  and  the  late 
tenant.  I think,  in  fairness,  when  the  tenant  was 
standing  out  to  come  to  a settlement  with  his  land- 
lord there  was  no  necessity  to  step  in  between  them 
and  take  the  farm.  I think  it  was  very  hard.  The 
new  tenant  had  a farm  which  he  sold  and  got  £ 1,400, 
and  then  when  the  tenant  of  the  farm  I refer  to  was 
negotiating  with  the  landlord  he  proposed  for  it  to  the 
landlord  who  was  only  too  anxious  to  get  a man  to 
take  it,  and  ho  gave  the  land  to  him  at  a reduced  rent. 
He  had  LI, 400  in  his  pocket,  but  he  was  not  satisfied 
with  that.  I look  upon  it  as  stepping  into  the  shoes 
of  the  labour  and  industry  of  an  old  family. 

15649.  He  committed  an  act  of  very  sharp 
practice! — Very  sharp  practice.  He  sold  his  own 
land  for  LI, 400  and  he  goes  immediately  and  takes 
this  farm,  which  the  tenant  had  thrown  up,  because,  as 
I believe,  it  was  too  heavily  rented.  If  he  wanted 
land  why  did  he  not  keep  the  farm  he  had  1 He  got 
this  one  at  a very  reduced  rent. 

15650.  Mr.  Neligan. — Still  is  it  not  an  ordinary 
circumstance  to  get  rid  of  a dear  farm  and  get  a cheap 
one.  The  man  was  ready  to  make  money  1— Yes,  to 
make  money  out  of  the  industry  and  the  sweat  of 
another  person. 

15651.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  the  advantage 
of  having  a branch  of  the  National  League  in  your 
neighbourhood ! — Yes. 

15652.  Does  it  interfere  at  all  with  the  payment 
of  rents! — Not  on  our  estate.  I tell  you  what  we  do. 

We  call  a meeting  of  the  tenantry  and  we  agree  to 

ask  for  an  abatement  of  say  twenty  per  cent.,  and  a 
memorial  is  signed  and  sent  to  the  landlord  requesting 
him  to  reconsider  the  abatement  he  offers.  Last  year 
ho  did  reconsider  it  and  increased  the  abatement  from 
fifteen  to  twenty-six  per  cent.  The.  tenants  were 
satisfied  and  they  went  in  and  paid  their  rents. 

15653.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  parto 
the  National  League  to  dictate  to  the  tenants  as  o 
what  terms  they  should  purchase  under  the  Ac 


Oh,  certainly  not. 

15654.  Has  there  been  nothing  of  the  kindwy0 
neighbourhood ! — I would  not  listen  to  dictation 
any  body  of  men  as  to  what  I ought  to  do. 

15655.  We  have  evidence  that  it  was  done  e 
where !— They  were  openly  told  what  the  tenants 
doing ; they  were  watching  my  case,  and  came 
about  it,  and  I told  them.  > 

15656.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourers  i- 
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The  labourers  in  my  part  of  the  country  are  very 
badly  off.  Our  labour  rate  is  very  high. 

15657.  That  is  in  their  favour? — When  employ- 
ment is  given  the  rate  is  very  high.  You  have  to 
rush  up  in  market  hiring  day  to  where  the  men  stand 
in  the  street,  and  make  the  best  arrangement  you  can  ; 
they  don’t  care  now,  they  do  your  business  and  they 

must  be  well  paid. 

15658.  You  don’t  give  them  constant  employment? 
_I  give  my  men  constant  employment,  but,  in  general 
they  don’t get  constant  employment.  The  labourers 
are  very  badly  off,  and  there  is  a frightful  winter 
before  them.  The  staple  growth  of  the  country- 
potatoes  (which  is  not  the  all  day  round  food,  but  they 
always  have  them  at  night) — well,  the  potatoes  are 
gone  completely  in  my  neighbourhood. 

15659.  Is  that  so  ? — It  is. 

15660.  That  is  quite  recently  ? — I would  not  give 
my  top-coat  for  the  whole  produce.  They  are  so  black 
as  not  to  be  lit  for  human  food. 

15661.  What  becomes  of  the  poor  labourer  when 
he  gets  no  employment  from  the  farmers? — In  the 
town  we  try  to  keep  them  on  as  well  as  we  can,  wo 
open  a fund  and  put  them  at  stone  breaking,  and  the 
road  contractors  buy  the  stones.  We  have  helped 
them  along  up  to  this. 

15662.  Is  that  common  in  your  neighbourhood? — 
We  make  some  provision  every  year.  But  through 
the  country  they  are  very  destitute  this  year,  and  I am 
afraid  it  will  try  them  very  much. 

15663.  Have  you  any  resident  gentry  in  your 
neighbourhood? — Very  few ; Lord  Devon’s  agent  lives 
there,  but  there  is  no  work  being  carried  on  on  the 
estate  at  present  I think  I am  the  largest  employer 
of  labour,  as  a farmer,  in  this  district. 

15664.  Were  there  extensive  works  on  the  estate 
formerly? — Oh,  yes. 

15665.  Previous  to  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — Not  for  the 
last  12  or  15  years.  It  fell  away  as  soon  as  the  roads 
were  ready  to  make. 

15666.  Mr.  Neligan. — Some  people  state  there  was 
very  little  value  for  what  was  done  on  the  estate  at 
that  time" — The  drainage  was  perfectly  useless. 

,15667.  So  I heard? — It  was  perfectly  useless  on 
a stiff,  retentive  soil.  Four  feet  deep  would  not  do 
us  at  all.  The  more  to  the  surface  the  better. 

15668.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  any  proposal  to 
make  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  man  ? — I fear  it  would  be  necessary  to  open 
public  works. 

15669.  I don’t  speak  of  the  winter  in  particular, 
but  in  the  future  ? — If  the  farmers  had  the  land  as 
their  own  they  would  give  more  employment. 

15670.  I suppose  they  had  judicial  leases? — The 
farmers  should  have  judicial  leases  to  have  absolute 
security  in  their  holdings.  They  are  chiefly  lease- 
holders, and  cannot  go  into  the  Court. 

15671.  Then,  as  I understand  you,  the  fact  of  going 
in  under  the  Laud  Act  of  ’81  and  obtaining  judicial 


leases  would  have  some  effect  so  far  as  encouraging 
the  tenant  to  make  improvements  ? — Quite  so. 

15672.  Do  you  make  improvements  ? — Yes,  and  I 
have  kept  a pen  and  ink  account  of  what  I have 
done. 

15673.  Do  you  think  the  term  ought  to  be  15  years, 
or  that  the  rents  should  be  fixed  once  and  for  ever  ? — 
Well,  I don’t  know.  There  is  for  and  against — I 
don’t  see,  sir,  if  the  times  get  good,  why  the  landlords 
should'notget  thebenefitof  it, as  wellas giving  the  tenant 
a reduction  when  the  times  are  bad.  A man  should 
also  get  the  benefit  of  the  improvements  he  makes. 

15674.  Are  you  in  favour  of  a sliding  scale, 
according  as  certain  productions  rise  and  fall  in  the 
market  ? — I’d  have  no  objection,  myself. 

15675.  A self-acting  scale  ? — Yes. 

15676.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  reference  to  the  general 
system  of  purchase — of  course,  I don’t  refer  to  indivi- 
duals, but  want  to  get  your  ideas  generally  from  your 
knowledge  of  the  neighbourhood  and  the  district — do 
you,  at  all,  apprehend  that  the  scale  would  result  in  the 
creation  of  some  incumbered  estates — I mean  incum- 
bering such  little  holdings  with  charges  for  daughters 
and  young  sons  ?— Of  course,  they  should.  There  would 
be  no  other  way  to  provide  for  them,  otherwise  the 
farms  would  be  split  up,  and  sub-divisions  would 
be  ruinous.  Small  men  are  the  worst  for  the  country. 
Let  the  young  men  work  and  provide  for  their 
sisters. 

15677.  Are  there  many  in  such  circumstances  ? — 
It  all  depends  on  whether  the  parents  tie  down  their 
children  to  certain  conditions.  In  my  own  neighbour- 
hood the  daughters  of  many  small  farmers  go  out  as 
milk  women,  and  the  sons  get  situations.  The  N ational 
Schools  do  a great  deal  of  good.  If  the  sons  get 
good  situations  they  won’t  be  a block  in  the  way  of 
the  other  children. 

15678.  Lord  Milltown. — Good  situations!  I am 
afraid  good  situations  are  not  easily  got  ? — In  the  Con- 
stabulary, say. 

15679.  Only  a limited  number  can  get  into  the 
Constabulary  ? — I thiuk  there  are  very  few  educated 
young  men  who  do  not  make  a living. 

15680.  Is  that  your  general  impression  ? — Well,  sir, 
I would  not  like  to  put  any  of  my  children  at  the  tail 
of  a cow.  .1  would  spend  all  I could  in  their  education 
and  have  no  fear  for  them.  That  is  what  any  man 
should  do,  no  matter  what  provision  he  may  be  able 
to  make. 

15681.  Mr.  Neligan. — Eighteen  years’  purchase  is 
a considerable  falling  off  on  the  income  of  the  land- 
lords— on  the  net  rent.  It  would  bring  every  £100 
down  to  £72  ? — Yes,  sir,  but  if  a fair  rent  were  fixed 
I’d  expect  to  have  it  reduced. 

15682.  When  you  spoke  of  18  years’  purchase  you 
allowed  for  the  present  rent  which  you  considered 
excessive? — Oh,  yes,  as  it  was  I offered  18  years’ 
purchase,  but  the  landlord  should  make  allowance  for 
the  half-year’s  poor  rate  and  tithe  rent  charge. 


Mr.  James  Halpin  examined. 


The  witness  said  he  had  sent  the  Royal  Commis 
sinners  a statement  as  to  the  evidence  he  should  b 
able  to  give,  with  a list  of  questions,  &c. 

15683.  Lord  Milltown  said  the  document  had  beei 
received.  (To  witness.)  How  do  you  hold,  Mi 
mipmi— I am  a tenant-farmer,  residing  at  New 
market-on-Fergus.  • 

15684.  About  how  many  acres  do  you  hold  there  ?- 
I hold  about  100  acres  altogether. 

^hat  is  Tour  tenancy  ? — A lease  for  life. 

. • t,°.D0  °f  the  questions  you  wished  to  b< 
1S>  ,~Is  there  an7  combination  against  tin 
payment  of  rents  in  your  district!— My  Zmnr  is 


that  there  is  not,  I know  properties  on  which  the 
tenants  are  negotiating  for  abatements  in  their  rents, 
as  they  could  not  pay  the  full  rent.  Payment  has 
been  delayed,  but  1 do  not  know  of  any  instance  where 
tenants  have  combined  to  resist  the  enforcement 
of  a legal  obligation,  and  I can  give  you  proof  that 
there  is  no  combination  with  that  object. 

15687.  You  say  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind,  that 
is  sufficient.  Is  there  any  feeling  against  men  who 
wish  to  pay  ? — None  whatever.  I have  never  known 
a case  where  a man  came  to  trouble  or  grief  by  having 
paid  his  rent. 

15688.  You  wish  to  be  asked  whether  the  Act 
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is  working  well  as  regards  the  fixing  of  rents  1 — I want 
to  show,  that  owing  to  the  way  the  rents  have  been 
fixed,  it  could  not  work  well. 

15689.  You  say  judicial  rents  have  not  been  pro- 
perly fixed.  Tell  us  about  that  ? — I will  give  you  a 
few  cases  in  proof  of  what  I state.  There  is  the  case 
of  a tenant  on  the  Dromoland  property ; his  father 
lived  there  before  him ; there  are  44  acres  in  the 
holding;  the  Government  valuation  being  £36,  and 
the  rent  £54.  He  went  into  the  Court  an  d the  j udicial 
rent  was  fixed  at  £50.  Mr.  O’Neill  knew  that  that 
rent  was  too  high,  and  he  appealed  to  the  Head  Com- 
missioners and  they  reduced  the  judicial  rent  to  £44. 
They  also  fixed  the  value  of  his  tenancy  at  £450.  Mr. 
O’Neill  expended  £750  in  effecting  improvements  on 
his  holding. 

15690.  Mr .Neligan. — The  rent  was  reviewed  and 
reduced  by  the  Court  of  Appeal ; and  that  shows  that 
my  statement  is  correct. 

15691.  Lord  Milltown. — Although  they  laid  out 
£750in  improvements  they  fixed  the  priceonly  at£450 ? 
— Since  that  he  laid  out  £150  more  on  improvements. 
There  is  another  farm  at  Bally  green,  the  Government 
valuation  of  which  is  £22,  and  the  old  rent  £37.  The 
Commissioners  reduced  it  to  £33,  but  on  appeal  it  was 
further  reduced  to  £30,  showing  that  the  first  judicial 
rent  was  not  correct. 

15692.  Is  there  general  dissatisfaction  at  the  manner 
in  which  rents  have  been  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners?— In  general,  there  is  great  dissatisfaction. 
In  some  cases  they  gave  fair  reductions  for  the  last 
twelve  months. 

15693.  Is  it  on  the  ground  that  the  reductions  are 
insufficient  or  that  they  are  irregular  ? — On  the  ground 
that  they  are  insufficient.  The  tenants’  improvements 
are  not  taken  into  consideration  in  the  fixing  of  the 
rents. 

15694.  You  suggest  certain  amendments  with  regard 
to  town  parks  and  demesne  lands? — Yes,  my  lord. 
The  holders  of  town  parks  are  paying  for  their  own 
improvements.  They  have  great  facilities  for  getting 
manure  in  the  towns  and  cities,  and  they  are  con- 
tinually tilling,  subsoiling,  draining,  and  ma- 
nuring, and  I think  it  is  very  unfair  to  have 
those  people  paying  excessive  rents  for  their  own 
industry. 

15695.  Would  you  then  say  that  all  town  parks 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  ? — I 
would. 

15696.  Would  you  give  the  landlord  any  power 
to  resume  for  the  purpose  of  building  ? — Oh,  certainly, 
if  necessary,  otherwise  he  should  come  under  the  Land 
Act.  But  I think  the  landlord  should  have  power  to 
resume  wherever  it  would  be  of  benefit  to  build  on 
it 

15697.  Well,  with  regard  to  demesne  lands? — I 
know  tenants  living  on  demesne  lands  for  the  past 
fifty  year’s.  They  have  been  working  on  them  all  tlieir 
lives,  tilling,  draining,  manuring,  and  building,  and  at 
the  wish  of  the  landlord  they  can  be  turned  out,  and 
given  very  little  compensation  for  their  work.  That 
often  occurs,  in  the  case  of  tenants  who  have  effected 
the  most  improvements.  Mr.  William  Halpin,  of 
Ralahine,  lived  on  demesne  land,  and  laid  out  £1,300 
or  £1,400  in  improvements.  He  was  served  with 
notice  to  quit,  and  turned  out.  Then  he  went  into 
the  court  to  get  compensation  for  his  improvements, 
and  he  was  allowed  only  about  £400.  The  reason 
that  he  could  not  get  more  was  that  the  old  lease, 
under  which  he  got  into  the  place,  terminated  in  1871, 
and  they  could  not  go  back  beyond  that  date.  The 
heaviest  part  of  his  improvements  were  made  between 
’68  and  ’71,  and  he  was  excluded  from  the  benefit  of 
those. 

15698.  You  say  that  all  demesne  lands  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Act? — Where  the  landlord  don’t  re- 
side and  where  the  tenant  has  for  many  years. 

15699.  There  are  residences — good  ones,  some  of 


them,  but  the  owners  are  not  living  in  them  ? Where 

the  owner  is  non-resident. 

15700.  Has  it  struck  you  that  if  you  further 
increase  liability  in  letting  land  you  may  diminish 
the  amount  of  land  to  be  obtained  by  those  desirous 
of  hiring  it  ? — I don’t  think  so,  my  lord. 

15701.  You  can  understand  that  where  a man  las 
land  which,  at  present,  is  exempt  from  the  operation 
of  the  Act,  he  may  be  willing  to  let  it  for  a term  but 
if  he  was  brought  in  under  the  Land  Act  he  mif-ht 
prefer  to  keep  it  in  his  own  hands  ? — I have  no  doubt 
an  owner  would  keep  his  own  land  rather  than  "o  into 
tho  Land  Court. 

15702.  Don’t  you  think  that  in  that  way  it  would 
be  injurious  to  admit  those  demesne  lands? — Well  if 
the  owner  was  the  occupier  there  would  be  no  objection 
to  his  holding  the  land  within  the  demesne. 

15703.  You  mean  tho  owner  that  lives  there? 
— Of  course.  I refer  to  the  land  that  has  been  in  the 
entire  use  of  the  party  who  takes  it  from  the  landlord. 
I am  in  favour  of  admitting  leaseholders  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act.  It  is  a very  great  injustice  to 
have  excluded  them,  and  I think  it  is  one  of  the  most 
glaring  defects  in  the  Act  of  1881. 

15704.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  in 
reference  to  that.  Judicial  rents,  you  say,  are  not  as 
a rule,  fair  ? — That  is  so. 

15705.  Are  those  fair  samples  of  judicial  rents  that 
you  have  given? — Yes,  my  lord.  The  tenants  effected 
their  own  improvements,  and  did  their  best  to  keep 
their  farms. 

15706.  Mr.  N dig  an. — Do  you  apply  the  same 
observation  to  the  judicial  rents  struck  up  to  the 
present — to  the  whole  time  from  '81  to  ’86  ? — Yes, 
sir. 

15707.  Lord  MiUtoiim  (reading  from  witness’s 
statement.) — Are  the  improvement  clauses  working 
well,  so  a3  to  encourage  improvement  works  ?— That 
is  in  reference  to  drainage. 

15708.  What  are  the  improvement  clauses?— The 
landlord  only  has  power  to  borrow  money  for  arterial 
drainage,  and  I think  the  occupier  should  also  have 
power  to  borrow  money  for  the  purpose  of  drain- 


15709.  Mr.  Neligcm. — So  he  has  ? — That  is  if  he  has 
the  consent  of  the  landlord.  But  he  has  not,  if  the 
landlord  does  not  consent. 

Lord  Milllown. — That’s  not  in  the  Land  Act,  I think, 
Mr.  Halpin.  I think  that  is  in  the  Acts  which 
empower  the  borrowing  of  money  for  drainage  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  Neligan. — That  comes  in  under  one  of  tho 
Drainage  Acts. 

Witness. — I thought  it  necessary  to  draw  your 
attention  to  the  matter,  so  that  it  may  be  rectified, 

15710.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  else  do  you  wish  to 
say  about  drainage,  Mr.  Halpin  ? — I think  the  principle 
of  drainage  should  be  assisted  as  much  as  possible. 
The  occupier  should  be  allowed  to  borrow  money  so  as 
to  drain  his  land.  Without  drainage,  you  can’t  have 
land  in  a fair  state,  and  further  abatement  of  rents 
must  be  given.  If  you  give  the  tenant  an  opportunity 
of  borrowing  money,  a large  amount  of  employment 
will  be  given. 

15711.  Lord  Milltown.— Which,  at  present,  you 
haven’t? — The  want  of  employment  is  felt  very  muc 
in  the  country.  ,. 

15712.  Do  you  think,  supposing  landlords  dis- 
appeared off  the  face  of  the  earth,  that  it  would 
necessary  to  give  power  to  somebody  or  other 
exercise  a certain  amount  of  control  over  drainpo 
works,  so  as  to  keep  them  open  ? — No  doubt,  I tiunK 
control  should  be  localized. 

Lord  Milltown. — It  would  be  absolutely  necessary 
to  have  somebody  otherwise  you  would  have 
country  flooded.  , ij 

Mr.  Neligan. — I find  there  is  a section  m the 
of  ’81  with  reference  to  drainage. 
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15713.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  you  are  in  favour 
of  extending  the  time  for  the  repayment  of  loans  ? — 
I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  extend  the 
time  further  than  at  present  if  it  was  no  injury  to  the 
state. 

15714.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  loans  for  improve- 
ment purposes  ? — Y es. 

15715.  But  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  of  ’85, 
would  you  be  in  favour  of  extending  the  time  also! 
—Certainly.  I think  it  would  be  a great  ad- 
vantage. 

15716.  You  do  1—1  do ; and  I think  until  you  have 
a proper  value  put  on  the  land,  people  won’t  be  in- 
clined to  take  advantage  of  the  Act. 

15717.  Until  there  is  a re-valuation  1 — Yes,  a 

re-valuation. 

15718.  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  a re-valuation 
of  Ireland  On  a fair  rent  basis,  undertaken  by  a 
Government  staff? — Certainly. 


15719.  And  make  that  the  basis  for  purchase? — 
Yes. 

15720.  Large  sums  have  already  been  lent  for 
drainage  purposes  ? — Some  of  it  has  not  been  spent 
very  well,  and  I think  some  one  should  be  entrusted 
to  see  that  fraud  was  not  committed. 

15721.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  Purchase  Act 
of  ’85? — I think  the  valuation  is  too  high,  and  I 
believe  until  that  is  reduced  people  won't  avail  them- 
selves of  the  Act. 

15722.  Still,  if  they  bought  at  a less  number  of  years’ 
purchase,  it  would  come  exactly  to  the  same  thing? — 
I don’t  think  the  principle  is  right. 

15723.  Practically,  it  would  be  the  same? — I don’t 
think  so.  The  principle  is  wrong. 

15724.  Is  there  any  outside  body  endeavouring  to 
restrain  tenants  from  purchasing  in  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — None,  whatever.  They  are  entirely  at  their 
own  free  will. 


Mr.  John  Frost  examined. 


15725.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
—I  am  a tenant  farmer,  a land  owner,  and  also 
Coroner  for  East  Clare. 

15726.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  tenancy? — I 
hold  about  250  acres,  under  a judicial  lease ; about 
500  acres  as  owner  in  fee,  about  220  acres  of  which 
is  let  to  tenants  who  were  in  possession  when  I myself 
came  into  possession  of  the  property. 

15727.  How  do  those  tenants  hold  ? — They  hold,  at 
present,  under  judicial  leases. 


15728.  What  point  do  you  wish  to  call  attention 
to?— I live  near  Newmarket-on-Fergus,  and  I hold 
some  property  near  Tulla,  about  100  acres  on  the  river 
Shannon,  at  a place  called  Ryananne,  which  I bought 
myself.  I may  state  that  my  father  bought  this  place 
called  Derrymore,  near  Tulla,  in  ’55.  He  left  me  in 
possession  of  the  place  in  *71,  subject  to  charges  to 
two  brothers  of  mine.  The  place  is  worth  about  £300 
a year,  and  I believe  my  father  intended  to  make  the 
equitable  arrangement  for  the  benefit  of  each — that 
the  three  of  us  should  have  £100  a year  out  of  the 
place.  The  tenants  went  into  the  Court  and  got  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  and  the  land  was  included 
hr  the  drainage  district  called  the  Six-mile-bridge 
drainage  district,  so  it  became  subject  to  £32  a year 
along  with  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial 
leases.  The  drainage  charge  that  the  tenants  were 
liable  was  thrown  on  me,  and  I am  still  in  the  position 
of  being  liable  to  pay  my  brothers  £100  a year  each, 
therefore,  my  own  interest  in  the  place  is  almost  gone. 

15729.  What  is  your  proposal  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things  ?— - My  proposal  is,  that  the  reductions  the 
nants  receive  in  their  rents  should  also  be  extended 
to  the  annuitants  on  the  property,  that  they  should 
also  bear  their  share. 


Mr.  Neligan. — That  they  should  abate  rate- 
ably? — Certainly. 

15731 . Do  you  think  the  mortgagees  should  be  bound 
to  bear  any  loss?— Oh,  I do  think  so. 


t ®°  y°u  think  it  would  be  no  great  hardship 

wrTn  t lem  t0  toke  4 Per  cent-  ?— I do  not  think  it 
°e  any  suck  tkiug.  It  is  considerably  higher 
auy  person  could  get  for  money  now. 
affnrJ^’  k°r4  Milltown. — Such  a measure  would 
—I  lJp16?80  to  numbers  of  distressed  persons  ? 
sompfJ,;1676  ’ ?'r‘  4 w°uld  merely  say  that  knowing 
g °f  the  feeling  of  the  country,  I believe  the 


purchasing  of  their  lands  by  the  tenants  would  be  the 
real  solution  of  the  agrarian  difficulty — that  is  if  the 
Government  would  enable  them  to  purchase  their 
farms. 

15734.  Don’t  you  think  the  Act  of  '85  does  that? — 
I believe  it  does,  but  it  appears  to  me  as  if  the  land- 
lords, having  a portion  of  the  money  kept  back  from 
them,  are  less  inclined  to  avail  of  the  "Act. 

15735.  You  object  to  the  deposit  of  one-fifth? — 
Yes. 

15736.  Do  you  think  sufficient  security  would  be 
given  when  a tenant  has  deposited  the  interest  on  his 
holding,  that  such  means  he  will  continue  to  do  so. 
Are  you  not  aware  that  the  paying  off  of  one-fifth  as 
a deposit  is  not  now  required  ? — I ought  to  be  aware 
of  it,  but  it  escaped  my  memoiy. 

15737.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  Government 
could  safely  advance  money  without  retaining  any 
deposit  ? — Yes,  the  prospect,  however,  is  not  a cheering 
one  to  look  forward  to,  because  we  are  only  in  the 
beginning  of  low  prices  for  every  description  of  pro- 
duce. I believe  that  America,  South  America,  and 
other  countries,  will  send  such  large  quantities  of 
produce  that  we  cannot  say  we  are  at  the  foot  of 
depression  as  regards  prices. 

15738.  That  is  your  opinion,  but  it  is  some  comfort 
to  know  that  other  persons,  equally  well  qualified  to 
form  an  opinion,  think  just  the  contrary  ? — I have  no 
doubt  there  are  persons  of  that  kind. 

15739.  Is  there  any  desire  amongst  the  people  to 
purchase  their  holdings? — Not  presently,  I think 
their  minds  are  unfixed  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  expecting  something  may  happen.  They  are 
expecting  better  will  happen. 

15740.  Or  worse  ? — Than  the  Acts  of  ’81  or  ’85. 

15741.  And,  of  course,  as  long  as  their  minds 
remain  in  that  condition  they  are  not  likely  to  purchase, 
nor  settle  down  to  anything  ? — No,  sir,  until  such  time 
as  the  Commission  has  done  its  work. 

15742.  Mr.  Neligan. — People  are  waiting  for  the 
Commission  to  report?— In  fact  they  are  expecting 
better  things  than  they  have  got  yet. 

15743.  Don’t  you  think  the  terms  offered  by  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  are  remarkably  favourable  to  the 
tenant  ? — I remember  a time  when  tenants  would  have 
been  very  glad  to  accept  them  ; but  there  is  no  use 
in  saying  that,  for  those  times  are  past  and  gone,  sir. 


Mr.  James 
Halpin. 


Mr.  John 
Frost 
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Mr.  James  ilacnamara  examined. 


Mr.  James 
Macnamara. 


15744.  Lord  ililltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  1 
— Yes,  residing  at  Singland.  I hold  17£  acres  of  land 
from  Mr.  Henry  under  a judicial  rent. 

15745.  When  was  that  fixed  1 — My  first  rent  was 
£82. 

15746.  For  174  acres? — Yes,  sir. 

15747.  It  must  be  very  good  land  to  pay  £82  for 
174  acres  ? — The  judicial  rent  is  £55,  sir;  and  the 
land  is  covered  with  water.  The  landlord  appealed 
against  me  then  above  all  the  tenants,  and  the  rent 
was  raised  to  £66  10s. 

15748.  Tell  us  how  in  the  world  you  pay  £66  10s. 
for  174  acres? — It  is  covered  with  water,  sir. 

15749.  There  must  be  some  reason  why  you  pay 
such  an  enormous  rent? — My  valuation  is  £33  10s. 

15750.  And  you  are  liable  to  floods? — About  four 
acres  are  every  day  in  the  year  covered  with  water. 

15751.  Your  complaint  is  that  you  are  paying  too 
high  a rent? — I’d  agree  to  pay  £50  a year. 

15752.  You  would  be  prepared  to  pay  that? — I 
would,  sir. 

15753.  Is  it  meadow  land? — I can’t  get  the  hay 
except  an  odd  time.  I must  have  a horse  and  car 
after  the  man  cutting  it. 

15754.  Only  being  flooded  you  could  not  meadow  it 
every  year  ? — Oh,  yes,  sir. 

15755.  It  is  an  advantage  to  you  to  have  it  under 
water? — It  is  not  always  at  the  right  time.  It  takes  hay 


from  me  in  fine  weather.  The  finest  day  in  the  year 
it  would  drown  me.  The  water  is  let  down  from 
Messrs.  Bannatyne’s  mill,  and  floods  the  land. 

15756.  Bring  an  action  against  them? — A certain 
height  of  water  is  required,  and  when  they  have 
enough  they  let  it  down  on  me. 

15757.  What  do  you  want  to  have  done?  Your 
complaint  is  that  your  rent  is  too  high? — A half- 
year’s  rent  fell  due  last  Monday,  the  1st  November. 

15758.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  get  any  abatement 
last  year  or  the  year  before  ? — No,  sir. 

15759.  Would  you  like  to  buy  your  holding  at  a 
fair  price  ? — I would,  your  honour. 

157G0.  For  the  sake  of  being  an  owner? — Yes  sir. 
But  I would  not  be  able  to  buy  it. 

15761.  Lord  Milltown. — Under  this  Purchase  Act 
you  don’t  pay  anything  down  at  all.  The  Government 
will  pay  the  landlord,  and  you  would  have  to  pay 
them  by  instalments,  and  the  yearly  payments  would 
be  20  per  cent,  less  than  your  present  rent?— Mr. 
Henry  won’t  take  the  half-year’s  rent.  He  must  get 
the  year’s  rent,  and  as  I am  not  able  to  pay  the  year's 
rent  he  says  he  will  put  me  out,  and  it  is  only  due 
since  Monday. 

15762.  That  is  very  hard  on  you? — I am  not  able 
to  pay  it  to  him,  and  I must  only  give  him  the  land 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  till  the  11th  at 
Killarney. 
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TWENTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Thursday,  November  11th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Kailway  Hotel,  Killarney. 


present : 

The  Eight  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown.  [ Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 


Mr.  J.  Townsend  Trench,  J.P.,  examined. 


Nov.  11,  1886. 


15.763.  The  President. — You  are  agent  for  Lord 
Lansdowne  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

15.764.  How  has  the  Land  Act  of  1881  been 
working  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — The  Act  of 
1881  does  not  appear  to  have  realised  the  expectations 
formed  of  it,  and  that  is  so  in  spite  of  the  very  large 
concessions  that  were  made  under  it  to  the  tenants ; 
and  it  appears  that  the  extent  and  the  suddenness 
of  those  concessions  are  among  the  causes  which  have 
led  to  the  failure  of  the  Act,  because  they  have 
created  expectations  that  still  further  advantages 
could  be  obtained  by  continued  agitation  and  by  the 
spread  of  an  organisation  for  resistance  to  the  pay- 
meut  of  rent,  and  those  causes  created  a reluctance  to 
pay  rent  even  where  what  I might  call  more  active 
intimidations,  intimidation  in  its  more  acute  form, 
does  not  exist.  Besides  that,  the  tenants  have  been 
educated  in  the  art,  and  very  successfully  educated  in 
the  art,  of  resisting  the  payment  of  their  debts.'*  Of 
course  what  they  got  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
was  “ the  three  F’s  ” ; they  got  “ fair  rent,”  they  got 
free  sale,  and  they  got  “ fixity  of  tenure.”  Now  the 
fixity  of  tenure  appears  to  be  the  only  one  of  the  three 
concerning  which  the  expectations  have  been  realised. 
With  regard  to  the  free  sale,  if  we  look  to  page  27  of 
the  Bessborough  Commission  Report  we  find  that  the 
free  sale  was  regarded  as  being  one  of  the  principal 
means  for  gi vi  ng  satisfaction  to  the  tenants.  Paragraph 
68  states  : “ Let  the  sale  be  free  and  fair,  and  there 
“ will  he  no  feeling  in  the  emigrant  that  he  has  been 
“ ousted  and  no  cry  at  home  against  ruthless  exter- 
“minations,”  and  under  the  Compensation  for 
Disturbance  Bill  a landlord  evicting  a tenant  for 
nonpayment  of  rent  was  allowed  to  escape  from  the 
penalties  attaching  to  such  evictions  by  offering  to 
the  tenant  a “ reasonable  alternative,”  it  being  under- 
stood that  permission  to  sell  his  interest  constituted 
a “ reasonable  alternative.”  Now,  at  the  present  time, 
every  tenant  in  Ireland  has,  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned,  this  alternative  open  to  him,  and  on  many 
estates  the  additional  alternative  of  buying  his  farm 
iom  the  landlord  upon  liberal  terms.  And  yet, 
a though  that  is  so,  the  “ free  sale”  has  not  practically 
acted  as  a solution  of  the  problem,  and  the  number  of 
sales  effected  where  tenants  are  in  distress  has  been 
exceedingly  small. 

15.765.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  apply  to  the 
whole  country,  0r  only  to  this  part  of  the  country  ?— 
tt  applies  to  the  whole  country. 

free  safe* ?— Not^ much.1  jU8t  ^ anything  by 

1o,767.  Can  he  realise  anything  just  now  ?— Oh, 


U 24828. 


1 5.769.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  interferes  with 
him? — Oh,  the  Land  League,  in  the  most  decided 
way. 

15.770.  So  as  to  prevent  him  going  away  ? — No, 
but  to  prevent  another  man  from  coming  in. 

15.771.  Well,  I suppose  that  is  much  the  same 
thing ; but  why  is  the  interest  of  the  tenant  himself 
not  considered  by  the  League  ?— No ; they  do  not  care 
a straw  about  the.  individual  tenant. 

15.772.  The  Presidc?it. — It  never  was  the  custom 
of  the  country  in  any  way  to  sell  here,  was  it  ?— Yes, 
it  was. 

15.773.  It  was  ? — Yes,  the  tenant  had  the  right  to 
sell.  For  the  last  quarter  of  a century,  to  ifiy  per- 
sonal knowledge,  that  right  has  existed  on  Lord  Lans- 
downe’s  Kerry  estate,  subject  to  certain  restrictions, 
to  my  knowledge,  for  over  a quarter  of  a century. 
But  the  effort  of  the  Land  League  has  been  to  obstruct 
and  to  prevent  anything  that  would  accomplish  a 
satisfactory  settlement  between  landlord  and  tenant 
wherever  the  landlord  proceeds  against  the  tenant. 
And,  therefore,  whenever  a landlord  proceeds  against 
a tenant  every  obstacle  is  thrown  in  the  way  by  the 
Land  League  of  effecting  a sale,  and  the  man  who 
would  buy  it  would  know  that  lie  would  come  in 
under  the  frown  of  the  Land  League. 

15.774.  The  operation  of  the  Act  of  1881  has  been 

very  much  retarded  and  made  ineffectual  by  the 
Land  League  ?— Yes,  I think  so.  Well,  then' there 
are  other  causes  besides  that  which  have  operated 

15.775.  Do  you  think  that  the  judicial  rents  Avere 

regarded  as  satisfactory  by  the  tenants? — I just 
wanted  to  say,  if  I might 

15.776.  I beg  your  pardon,  I thought  you  had 
finished  ; kindly  proceed  with  your  statement  ? — I 
wanted  to  say,  Avitli  regard  to  the  reluctance  to  buy, 
that  I think  is  due  also  to  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce, Avhich  has  diminished  the  actual  value  of  the 
vendor’s  interest.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  in  conse- 
quence of  the  fall  in  prices  less  can  be  made  of  the 
farm,  and  that  therefore  the  interest  in  the  farm  is 
really  worth  less  than  it  Avas  some  time  ago. 

15.777.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  so? — Yes. 

15.778.  And  Avhen  did  that  occur  ? — A feiv  years 

15.779.  What  do  you  call  a feAv  years  ago  ? — Since 
1880. 

15.780.  There  is  a great  difference  between  one 
and  six  years  ; which  do  you  mean  ? — I would  say 
before  the  late  depression. 

15.781.  You  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  its  being 
legalised  prevented  the  sale,  the  powers  given  under 
the  Act  of  1881,  but  that  it  Avas  the  Land  League 
Avhich  caused  the  prevention  of  purchase  ? — Quite  so. 
The  Land  Act  of  1881  gaA-e  them  the  right  of  sale, 
but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  realised  the  expecta- 


Mr.  J.  Towns- 
end Trench, 
J.l>. 
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Nov.  ll,  1886.  tions  that  were  then  formed  of  it  as  a solution  of  the 


Mr.  J.  Towns- 
end Trench, 
J.P. 


Irish  problem. 

15,782.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  that  is  due  chiefly 
to  the  fall  in  prices  ? — Partly  also  it  is  due  to  the 
genera!  disposition  of  the  tenant  to  hold  on  to  his 
land.  He  hopes  to  hold  on  to  the  land  by  hook  or 
by  crook,  and  therefore  he  is  putting  off  what  he 
calls  the  evil  day  of  selling  his  interest  as  long  as 


he  can. 


15,783.  'The  President. — Is  that  all  you  have  to 
say  on  that  point  ? — Most  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  tenants 
in  Iveragh  hold  on  judicial  leases  now.  On  his 
estate,  close  to  Kenmare,  exceedingly  few  went  into 
court  to  have  fair  rents  fixed,  and  the  few  that  did 


go  into  court  got  scarcely  any  reduction,  establishing 
the  fact  that  the  rents  in  the  vicinity  of  Kenmare 


were  not  materially  above  what  the  court  considered 
to  be  fair.  At  Iveragh  the  rents  were  mostly 
fixed  judicially.  There  a rise  of  rents  had  taken 
place  a few  years  ago,  and  the  rents  were  higher  at 
Iveragh  than  at  Kenmare,  and  in  Iveragh  almost 
all  the  rents  were  reduced  when  judicially  fixed, 


while  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate  at  Kenmare  hardly 


any  were. 

15.784.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  they  fixed  now,  on 
the  whole,  by  the  landlord  and  tenant  between  them  ; 
instead  of  going  into  court,  has  there  been  some  sort 
of  arrangement  made  by  which  the  tenancies  are  now 
at  a fixed  rent  ? — No,  the  rents  on  Lord  Lansdowne’s 
Kenmare-  estate  have  been  considered  low.  No 
alteration  has  been  made  in  those  rents  from  the 
bad  times,  but  Lord  Lansdowne,  in  consequence  of 
the  temporary  depression,  has  given  a temporary 
abatement. 

15.785.  But  the  rents  have  not  been  permanently 
reduced? — No,  the  existing  rents  stand. 

15.786.  The  existing  rents  at  the  present  moment 
have  not  been  confirmed  by  judicial  decision  ? — No. 

15.787.  Or  by  a decision  that  is  given  by  the  court 
when  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  agree  with  each 
other  ? — No ; they  have  been  acquiesced  in  by  the 
tenants. 

15.788.  Because  they  were  afraid,  I suppose,  that 
if  they  went  into  court  they  would  be  raised  in  some 
cases? — Well,  they  think  they  would  gain  nothing 
by  it,  and  going  into  court  would  be  an  expensive 


process. 

15.789.  However,  there  were  sufficient  judicial 
returns  to  enable  you  to  judge  that  they  were  satis- 
factorily arranged  ; did  they  satisfy  the  tenants  ? — 
The  judicial  rents  which  are  fixed  ? 

15.790.  Yes  ? — Well,  the  tenants  have  been  care- 
fully taught  to  regard  the  judicial  rents  as  unsatis- 
factory by  the  Land  League  literature  of  the  day, 
but  I am  not  quite  sure,  whatever  their  opinion  is, 
that  it  might  fairly  be  called  their  own. 

15.791.  Lord  Milltown.  — Then  by  whom  is  it 
formed  ? — By  the  speeches  of  agitators  reported  in 
the  penny  newspapers  which  they  carefully  read. 

15.792.  Do  you  mean  by  the  Land  League? — 
Land  League  speeches. 

15.793.  The  President. — What  is  your  opinion  of 
the  judicial  rents  ; do  you  think  that  they  were  fairly 
fixed  ? — I think  upon  the  whole  they  were. 

15.794.  Do  the  tenants  receive  as  much  credit  as 
they  used  to  do ; do  they  find  it  as  easy  to  borrow 
money  as  in  former  times  ? — No.  That  is  one  of  the 
serious  difficulties  that  they  have  to  contend  with.  In 
the  first  place  the  failure  of  the  Munster  Bank  put 
them  into  very  great  difficulty  generally  throughout 
the  South  of  Ireland. 

15.795.  Lord  Milltown. — They  had  not  money  in- 
volved in  the  Munster  Bank  ?— -A  good  many  of  them 
had  money  involved  in  the  Munster  Bank,  and  this 
put  the  tenants  into  a considerable  difficulty.  More- 
over they  had  gone  security  for  one  another  and  when 
the  bank  debts  were  called  in  they  were  hit  all  round. 
And  then  as  to  the  credit  which  the  farmers  get  from 
the  shopkeepers,  that  has  been  very  much  curtailed, 
and  I regard  that  as  one  of  the  great  causes  of  the 
present  difficulty.  The  effect  of  educating  the 


tenants  in  the  art  of  evading  the  debts  due  to  the 
landlords,  has  been  to  teach  them  now  to  evade  the 
debts  due  to  the  shopkeepers,  and  the  shopkeepers 
have  now  found  it  practically  impossible,  aud  so  have 
the  banks,  to  recover  their  debts.  Therefore,  both 
the  banks  and  the  shopkeepers  have  simply  stopped 
credit.  Of  course  the  banks  and  the  shopkeepers  can 
stop  credit,  but  the  landlord  cannot.  He  is  obliged 
to  go  on  giving  credit,  whether  he  thinks  it  is  desirable 
or  not. 

15.796.  Does  that  have  the  effect  of  enlisting  the 
shopkeepers  on  the  side  of  the  people,  and  the  creditors 
on  the  side  of  order — this  conduct  ? — They  dare  not 
say  a word  upon  that  for  fear  they  would  be  boy- 
cotted, so  that  both  the  banks  and  the  shopkeepers 
are  absolutely  silent. 

15.797.  Mr.  Neligan. — Does  the  same  terror  of 
boycotting  apply  to  the  banks,  Mr.  Trench  ? — Yes. 
The  manager  of  a bank  told  me  a little  while  ago 
when  I went  to  him  on  behalf  of  some  tenants  that  I 
knew  to  be  good,  marks,  and  whom  I knew  to  be  in 
temporary  difficulties,  and  where  T thought  it  would  be 
a real  advantage  to  the  tenants  if  they  could  get  some 
money.  I said  to  him,  “ What  are  you  so  afraid 
“ of?  You  are  here  as  a bank  to  carry  on 
“ ordinary  banking  business,  and  here  are  cases  in 
“ which  the  security  is  good,  and  you  ought  to  assist 
“ these  people.”  He  replied,  “1  have,”  indicating 
with  his  hand,  “ that  high  of  bills  on  my  hands,  and  I 
“ cannot  recover  on  one  of  them,  and  I will  not  in* 
“ crease  the  weight  of  that  pile  any  further.”  I said, 
“ Why  can’t  you  recover  ? ” and  his  answer  was, 
“ How  can  I recover  them  when  things  are  as  at  pre- 
“ sent.-  I might  very  well  say,  if  you  can’t  recover 
“ your  rent,  how  can  I recover  the  money  due  on  my 
“ bills  ? ” and  he  expressed  his  determination  to  give 
no  more  credit. 

15.798.  And  did  he  apprehend  anything  like  the 
boycotting  of  the  bank  ? — Well,  he  did  not  say  that. 
What  he  said  was  that  the  recovery  of  debts  of  all 
sorts  in  Ireland  is  now  so  skilfully  resisted  that  the 
fad  was  it  would  not  be  worth  the  expense,  and  that 
he  therefore  thought  the  stopping  of  credit  was  the 
simplest  thing. 

15.799.  Is  the  power  of  the  League  as  great  ns  it 
was,  or  is  it  at  all  on  the  decline  ? — Well,  on  the 
estates  I manage  I must  frankly  say  I have  not 
suffered  much  from  the  League.  But  the  power  of 
the  Land  League  is  not  declining. 

15.800.  Y'ou  think  that  they  have  still  got  the 
power  only  they  do  not  exercise  it,  or  is  their  power 
on  the  decline  ? — I have  no  reason  to  think  that  their 
power  is  on  the  decline.  I have  heard  it  stated  that 
their  power  is  on  the  decline,  but  I have  no  reason 
for  making  that  statement ; it  is  a foolish  idea. 

15.801.  Lord  Milltown. — Well,  that  is  the  evidence 
we  have  received.  Do  you  think  it  is  not,  or  do  you 
express  no  opinion  ? — I believe  they  are  as  strong  as 
ever  they  were. 

15.802.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  com- 
parative tranquillity  throughout  a great  part  of  the 
county  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  League  have  given  the 
word  that  the  rents  are  to  be  paid  with  the  abatements 
now  being  given,  is  that  it,  do  you  know  at  all?— I 
think  that  the  increased  tranquillity  is  due  to  two 
causes.  First  of  all,  to  the  more  decided  enforcement 
of  the  law,  and  secondly,  to  the  fact  that  the  landlords 
very  generally  in  Ireland  are  making  abatements. 

15.803.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  do  not  attribute  it  to 
the  weakening  of  the  power  of  the  National  League . 
— I do  not. 

15.804.  But  to  the  two  courses  you  have  indicated, 
to  a more  vigorous  administration  of  the  law,  aud  to 
the  granting  of  abatements  ? — Yes. 

15.805.  The  President.— Can  you  give  us  some 
information  as  to  whether  fair  rents  are  now  im- 
possible to  pay.  Is  it  difficult  to  pay  judicial  rents 
now.  Is  it  difficult  for  a tenant  nowadays  to  pay 
even  a fair  rent? — When  we  speak  of  fair  rent 
should -not  mean  a rent  shaped  to  meet  the  ability  o 
an  individual  tenant  to  pay  that  rent  at  any  particu  ar 
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moment,  especially  if  that  moment  happens  to  be 
one  of  exceptional  depression.  Some  regard  must  be 
had  for  the  capabilities  of  the  soil  and  the  system  of 
agriculture,  and  to  the  breeding  of  stock,  and  to  the 
manufacture  of  butter,  and  although  we  cannot  expect 
in  Kerry  that  there  should  be  the  same  height  of 
farming  excellence  that  may  be  found  in  other  places, 
yet  there  is  unquestionably  very  great  room  for  im- 
provement, This  is  now  more  important  when  we 
find  that  there  is  a good  market  for  a good  article, 
although  there  is  a poor  market  for  a bad  article. 
The  cattle  breeding  has  been  hitherto  conducted  in 
some  parts  of  Kerry,  particularly  the  mountainous 
parts  of  it,  with  great  carelessness.  The  tenants  have 
not  realised  the  necessity  of  producing  a good  animal. 
At  the  fairs  now  you  can  sell  a good  animal,  but  you 
cannot  sell  a bad  one.  The  same  is  true  of  butter. 
You  can  sell  good  butter  at  a good  remunerative 
price ; and  even  now  if  the  cattle  were  more  carefully 
bred,  and  the  butter  more  carefully  manufactured, 
and  the  hay  made  into  ensilage  instead  of  being 
made  into  what  is  often  little  better  than  manure, 
the  tenants  would  be  able  to  pay  the  rents  which  with 
neglectful  farming  would  be  impossible. 

15.806.  Is  not  the  price  of  produce  very  low  even 
when  it  is  good  of  its  kind,  and  would  not  that  of 
itself  render  it  more  difficult  to  pay  rent  ? — It  is 
lower  than  it  was,  but  still  a good  article  is  very  sale- 
able. For  instance,  there  is  not  a tenant  on  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  estate  but  might  get  9c/.  a lb.  for  his 
butter,  whereas  a great  many  of  them  only  get  6c?. 

15.807.  And  the  reason  then  why  it  is  difficult  to 
pay  rent  is  a bad  system  of  farming  ? — To  a con- 
siderable extent,  and  in  judging  of  what  would  be  a 
fair  rent  I think  that  element  ought  to  be  taken  into 
consideration. 


15,807a.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  the  rise  in  the  butter 
now  come  too  late  for  the  tenants  ? — There  has  been 
no  particular  rise  in  the  butter.  What  I speak  of  is 
an  improvement  in  the  manufacture  of  it. 

15.808.  You  just  now  said  that  the  tenants  can 
get  9d.  a lb.  for  the  butter,  and  then  you  went  on, 
as  I understood  you,  to  say  that  at  one  time  some 
of  them  could  only  get  6c?.  ?— Yes  ; but  that  arises 
from  the  introduction  of  creameries  and  butteries. 

15.809.  Then  you  meant  to  say  that  if  they  had 
made  as  good  butter  some  time  ago  they  would  be 
able  to  get  a good  price  for  it  ? — Yes. 

15.810.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  other  words  the  price  is 
there  if  the  right  article  is  produced? — Exactly. 
Small  cabin  dairies  cannot  produce  good  butter.  But 
that  is  no  reason  why  the  tenants  should  not  unite  in 
different  places,  and  form  butteries  or  creameries,  and 
send  their  butter  into  a common  factory  whence  the 
butter  would  be  sent  direct  to  London,  so  that  the 
owner  would  get  a good  price,  instead  of  its  being 
sent  to  Cork,  where  both  the  butter  and  the  farmer 
are  liable  to  be  treated  in  a way  that  I consider 
nothing  short  of  infamous. 


15.811.  And  besides  that  the  farmer  would  save 
tne  intermediate  profit  ? — Yes. 

15.812.  The  President. — You  are  entirely  then  an 
auvocate  of  the  creamery  system? — Yes,  strongly. 

las  doubled  the  price  of  butter  in  many  places. 
,.  very  intelligent  parish  priest.  Archdeacon  O’Sul- 
ivan,  who  has  the’  welfare  of  the  people  thoroughly 
heart  started  it  at  Kenmare.  He  went  off  to 
e co.  Limerick,  at  least  he  organised  a party,  and  I 
party.  We  went  there,  and  we  saw 
vnat  Canon  Ryan  was  doing,  and  we  saw  the  ad- 
mirab'e  creamery  that  he  established.  He  had  been 
tho  "!eanV,n  sP'te  great  difficulties,  of  doubling 
to  KonCe  ^“ttur  there-  And  when  we  came  home 
ind  “T’  -Archdeacon  O’Sullivan  called  a meeting, 
samn  Jfi  ..uPon  the  people  that  they  could  do  the 
200?'  f°  his  energy  and  a subscription  of 

tionq'  01<  hansdowne  and  generous  contribu- 

hTbeen  r,the  pe°llle  that  thing  was  done,  and  it 
15  81  a gr®at?.st  Possible  benefit  to  the  district. 

Wlat  radius  will  0 orwuery 


15.814.  So  that  a creamery  is  in  point  of  fact  of  the  Not.  It,  1886. 

greatest  advantage,  the  greatest  advantage  that  you  

could  suggest,  over  a radius  of  five  miles,  in  the  butter  Mr-  Towns! 
production  of  the  country  ?— Yes.  Well,  I am  in-  end  Trench, 
dined  to  think  from  experience  that  a buttery  is  better  * 

than  a creamery. 

15.815.  Perhaps  you  would  tell  us  the  distinction 
between  a buttery  and  a creamery? — A buttery  is 
where  a farmer,  who  churns  his  butter  at  his  own 
home,  brings  it  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  days  to  be 
manufactured  as  butter,  that  is  to  be  washed,  salted, 
and  packed.  A creamery,  as  its  name  implies,  is  a 
place  to  which  the  farmer  brings  his  cream,  but  when 
he  brings  his  cream  he  has  to  wait  and  take  back  the 
buttermilk,  and  considering  the  labour  involved  in  first 
bringing  the  cream,  and  the  taking  back  tho  butter- 
milk, I am  of  opinion  that  a buttery  is  better  than  a 
creamery,  and  besides  a buttery  does  not  cost  more 
than  a third  of  what  a creamery  costs. 

15.816.  At  your  creamery  do  they  bring  the  milk 
or  the  cream  ? — At  the  Kenmare  creamery  they  bring 
the  cream.  At  Derreen  there  are  two  butteries 
established,  and  in  those  cases  they  bring  the  butter. 

15.817.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  have  had  the 
advantage  of  the  experience  of  both  the  creamery  and 

the  buttery,  and  your  experience  leads  you  to  think  * 
that  a buttery  is  the  more  advantageous  of  the  two  ? 

— I think  it  is  more  suitable  to  Kerry  farmers 
decidedly,  and  to  farmers  generally  throughout  Ireland. 

15.818.  You  chum  the  butter  on  the  farm  of  the 
small  farmer,  and  then  it  is  taken  to  be  converted  as 
manufactured  butter  ? — The  farmer  churns  it  and  the 
buttery  manufactures  it,  and  markets  it. 

15.819.  And  it  is  mixed  with  all  the  other  butter 
that  is  there  ? — Yes.  What  we  find  to  be  the  great 
benefit  is  this.  You  cannot  easily  extract  the  water 
from  the  butter  at  the  time  it  is  made,  or  bring  it  to 
a proper  texture,  or  mix  in  the  salt  properly  unless 
you  have  a large  and  improved  roller,  which  costs 
about  £25,  and,  of  course,  every  farmer  could  not 
afford  to  have  one  of  these.  But  when  he  sends  it  to 
the  central  buttery  they  turn  it  into  properly  manu- 
factured butter.  There  is  another  important  point 
in  reference  to  the  small  farmer’s  manufacture  of 
butter  that  places  him  at  a disadvantage,  when  he  has 
to  pack  Iris  firkin  he  has  to  put  in  the  butter  of  two 
or  three  weeks’  churning — it  may  be  two  or  three 
weeks  before  the  firkin  is  filled — and  the  consequence 
is  that  the  butter  has  been  formed  like  a lot  of 
geological  strata.  It  will  consequently  be  of  different 
textures;  the  butter  will  not  be  equal,  and  if  the 
butter  is  not  equal  in  texture  all  through  it  is  not 
worth  iis  mucli  as  what  it  would  otherwise  be. 

15.820.  So  that  no  matter  how  good  it  is  it  loses  its 
value  ? — Yes ; whereas  if  they  bring  in  all  the  butter 
to  a central  buttery  it  is  all  manufactured  together, 
it  is  all  packed  together,  and  it  is  all  sent  to  London 
together,  each  firkin  being  of  uniform  quality. 

15.821.  It  becomes  of  uniform  quality  ? — Yes,  the 
top  being  as  good  as  the  bottom. 

15.822.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  is  a buttery  as  good 
as  a creamery  ? — Yes,  and  a deal  better,  and  it  costs 
much  less. 

15.823.  And  is  there  no  peaty  flavour  in  the  butter 
when  turned  out  of  those  places  ? — There  was  at  first, 
and  that  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a buttery.  If 
people  bring  in  butter  that  has  any  peaty  smell  the 
dairymaid  at  the  central  buttery  perceiving  it,  re- 
proves the  farmer,  and  points  out  to  him  the  way  in 
which  to  avoid  similar  errors  in  future.  In  that  way 
the  small  farmers  are  constantly  learning  at  these 
places,  and  the  consequence  has  been  that  tho  butter 
has  been  greatly  improved  in  the  churning  within  the 
last  year. 

15.824.  And  the  cleanliness,  as  to  handling  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  has  been  more  satisfactory  ? — Yes.  I 
know  of  one  case  where  a farmer  brought  in  some 
butter  to  the  buttery,  and  the  dairymaid  upon  exami- 
ning it  said  at  once,  “ This  smells  of  fish.”  “ Oh, 
no,”  said  the  farmer,  “ that  is  impossible.”  “ Well,” 
rejoined  the  dairymaid,  '•  it  does,  and  I will  give  you 
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only  second  “ quality  for  it.”  “ But,”  persisted  the 
farmer,  “there  is  no  fish  in  my  place.”  His  wife, 
however,  was  standing  by,  and  said,  “ Well,  Tom,” 
“ I put  a herring  into  the  dairy  last  night,  and  it 
“ was  in  the  dairy  for  one  night.”  “There  now,” 
said  the  triumphant  dairymaid,  ard  that  single  herring 
smelled  all  the  butter.  So  they  learn  some  good 
lessons  in  that  way.  That  literally  happened. 

15.825.  The  President.— Are  you  getting  your  rents 
this  year  ? — We  have  only  just  begun  to  collect  the 
winter  gale.  As  to  the  rents  during  the  early 
part  of  the  year  they  have  not  been  what  I would  call 
satisfactorily  paid. 

15.826.  I believe  Lord  Lansdowne  has  given  abate- 
ments ? — Yes,  he  has  given  abatements,  and  if  you  will 
allow  me  I will  put  into  evidence,  his  letter  stating 
what  the  abatements  are  to  be. 


Lord  Lansdowne  on  the  Judicial  Rents. 

“The  following  letter  has  been  written  by  the 
Marquess  of  Lansdowne  on  the  subject  of  payment  of 
the  rents  on  his  Kerry  estate : — 

“Bowood,  21st  October,  1886. 
k My  dear  Trench, — I see  that  my  conduct  in 

giving  upon  the  Kerry  estates  an  abatement  of  20  per 
cent,  on  judicial  rents,  customarily  payable  in 
November  next,  has  been  criticised  as  involving  an 
undue  concession. 

“ The  landlord’s  position  in  regard  to  these  rents, 
at  a time  like  the  present,  is  undoubtedly  one  of  much 
difficulty.  It  might,  I think,  very  fairly  be  argued 
that  the  State  having  imposed  the  terms  of  a contract 
on  landlord  and  tenant,  that  contract  should  not  be 
interfered  with,  except  by  the  State.  The  punctual 
payment  of  the  judicial  rent  was  the  one  advantage  to 
which  the  landlords  were  desired  to  look  when  in  1881 
they  were  deprived  of  many  of  the  most  valuable  at- 
tributes of  ownership.  It  is  not  contended  by  us 
that  the  State  ‘ guaranteed  ’ the  payment  of  those 
rents.  Such  a guarantee  could  not  have  been  and 
was  not  given. 

“On  the  other  hand  it  was  distinctly  stipulated 
that  the  enormous  privileges  which  were  suddenly 
and  unexpectedly  conferred  upon  the  tenants  were  to 
be  enjoyed  by  them  conditionally  upon  the  fulfilment 
on  their  part  of  the  statutory  obligations  specified  in 
the  Act.  Of  those  by  far  the  most  important  was  the 
punctual  payment  of  the  rent  fixed  by  the  court  for 
the  judicial  term.  This  obligation  being  unfulfilled 
the  landlord  might  reasonably  claim  that  he  should  be 
free  to  exercise  his  own  discretion  in  determining 
whether  any  given  tenancy  should  or  should  not  be 
perpetuated.  In  many  cases  (such  cases  arc  probably 
not  so  numerous  upon  my  estate  as  upon  many  others) 
the  resumption  of  the  holding  and  the  consolidation 
of  adjoining  farms  would  be  clearly  advantageous  to 
the  whole  community.  In  the  congested  districts  the 
consolidation  of  farms  is  the  only  solution  that  I have 
seen  suggested  for  meeting  a chronic  difficulty.  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  judicial  rents  forced 
on  mv  estate  are  such  that  upon  an  average  of  the 
yield  and  prices  of  agricultural  produce,  my  tenants 
would  find  it  difficult  to  pay  them. 

“Upon  the  other  hand,  there  appear  to  be  con- 
siderations which  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  con- 
clusion that  upon  even  the  judicial  rents  properly 
payable  next  month  some  abatement  should  be  made 
on  my  Kerry  estate.  The  tenants  have  had  to  con- 
tend with  exceptionally  low  prices.  It  is  unfortunately 
the  case  that  the  class  of  stock  reared  by  them  does 
not  find  favour  in  the  markets,  and  that  when  the 
supply  generally  becomes  excessive,  the  demand  for 
that  class  is  virtually  the  first  to  cease  and  the  last  to 
revive.  The  failure  of  the  Munster  Bank  has  added 
to  ■the  difficulty  of  the  Kerry  farmers.  I am  besides 
informed  that  since  the  beinniug  of  the  present  year 
the  local  merchants,  influenced  no  doubt  by  the 
general  feeling  of  insecurity  which  obtains  throughout 
the  country,  have  ceased  to  give  credit  to  the  farmers. 


The  cessation  'of  credit  may  prove  of  ultimate  ad- 
vantage ; its  sudden  withdrawal  cannot  fail  to  occasion 
serious  embarrassment. 

“ Under  these  circumstances  I agree  with  you  that 
an  abatement  is  called  for.  I cannot  conceive  that 
any  system  of  State  fixed  rents  should  exclude  alto- 
gether the  idea  that  cases  may  arise  where  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  the  landlord  may  be  called  for.  If  an 
individual  tenant  were  to  sustain  an  exceptional  mis- 
fortune, a reasonable  landlord  would  I apprehend,  not 
refuse  that  tenant  some  consideration,  merely  upon 
the  ground  that  his  rent  was  a judicial  rent.  The 
same  argument  is,  I think,  applicable  where  a body  of 
tenants  has,  owing  to  a combination  of  untoward 
circumstances,  encountered  exceptional  difficulties. 

“ The  fact  that  her  Majesty  Government  has,  by  its 
action  in  appointing  a Royal  Commission,  to  some  ex- 
tent reopened  the  question  of  rents,  makes  it.  the  more 
necessary  that  the  tenant  should  receive  the  benefit  of 
any  doubt  which  may  exist  as  to  his  ability  to  pay. 
The  strong  appeal  which  has  been  made  to  the  land- 
lords by  the  leaders  of  political  opinion  on  both  sides 
renders  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  spare  no  effort  in 
order  to  diminish  the  difficulties  of  the  coming  winter. 
There  are  various  modes  by  which  those  landlords 
who  desire  to  respond  to  that  appeal  can  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  case.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
simplest  is  to  forgive  unconditionally  a portion  of  the 
judicial  as  well  as  of  other  rents.  In  a time  of  de- 
pression like  that  through  which  we  are  passing  I see 
no  advantage  in  merely  deferring  the  payment  of  that 
proportion. 

“ I shall  be  glad  if  you  will  explain  to  my  Kerry 
tenants  the  reasons  which  have  influenced  me  in  coming 
to  the  conclusion  which  I recently  authorised  you  to  an- 
nounce, namely,  that  they  should  have  an  abatement 
on  the  gales  rent  properly  payable  next  month  of  20 
per  cent,  on  judicial  rents,  as  well  as  an  abatment  of 
from  25  to  35  per  cent,  on  non-judicial  agricultural 
rents. 

“ Yours  sincerely, 

“ Lansdowne. 

“ To  J.  Townsend  Trench,  Esq., 

“ lvenmare,  Co.  Kerry.” 


15.827.  Yes  ? — 20  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents, 
and  25  per  dent,  on  the  Kenmare  property  on  the  non- 
judicial rents,  and  35  per  cent,  in  Iverngh. 

15.828.  The  judicial  rents  are  rather  lower  than  the 
others  ? — Well,  the  judicial  rents  have  been  already 
lowered,  and  lie  does  not  give  as  much  on  them  as  the 
non-judicial  rents  which  have  not  been  lowered. 

15.829.  But  Lord  Lansdowne  does  recognise  that 
the  judicial  rents  are  lower? — Well,  there  is  a 
supposition  that  the  judicial  rents  are  lower. 

15.830.  You  say  they  have  not  been  satisfactorily 
paid  ; are  there  still  arrears  ? — Yes,  there  are  a good 
deal  of  arrears  in  the  rent. 

15.831.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  owing  to  inability 
to  pay  or  is  it  due  to  combination  ? — I think  it  is 
due  to  both. 

15.832.  In  the  cases  of  inability  what  steps  did  you 
take  ? — Well,  we  have  accepted  a portion  of  the  debt. 

15.833.  In  the  cases  of  inability  ? — Yes. 

15.834.  In  the  cases  of  combination  where  you  sus- 
pect that  there  is  no  inability  you  insist  upon  the 
whole,  I suppose  ? — Well,  I have  given  them  credit  in 
most  cases  for  inability. 

15.835.  Lord  Milltown.— Whether  they  are  unable 
or  not  ? — Because  there  has  been  no  formal  combmn- 
lion,  no  outward  formal  declaration  of  war,  on  bon 
Lansdowne’s  Kerry  estates. 

15.836.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  a matter  of  prudence  you 
have  done  it  ? — As  a matter  of  prudence  and  conci  i - 


tionjand  courtesy. 

15,887.  The  President. — I think  you  are  of  opinion 
then  that  the  payment  of  judicial  rents  should  no 
always  very  rigorously  enforced,  from  youi 
answer  ? — I think  there  are  occasions  when  ju 
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rents  ought  not  to  be  very  rigorously  enforced.  There 
may  he  cases  where  the  tenants  may  reasonably  expect 
to  »et  time,  and  there  are  cases  where  the  tenant 
mav  reasonably  expect  to  get  a concession  from  his 
landlord  by  way  of  abatement. 

15,838.  I suppose  that  must  be  really  left  very 
much  to  the  judgment  of  the  agent  as  to  whether  it 
came  from  inability  or  from  ill-feeling  ?— That  depends 
on  circumstances. 

15  S39.  An  exceptional  ease  ? — It  may  be  so. 

15  840.  There  have  not  been  many  evictions  on 
the  property? — The  number  of  evictions  on  Lord 
Lansdowne’s  estate  has  not  been  large. 

15  841.  And  what  has  happened  to  them.  Were 
any  of  them  reinstated  ? — We  did  not  reinstate  any 
as  caretakers. 

15  842.  Mr .Neligan. — And  practically  they  most 
of  them  redeemed  ? — Yes. 

15  843.  The  President. — I think  I understood  you 
to  say  that  you  did  not  approve  of  re-admitting  evicted 
tenants  as  caretakers,  it  would  be  interesting  for  you 
to  tell  us  why  ?— Oh,  that  is  a shilly  shally  policy. 

15.844.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  at  present 
a good  deal  of  depression  in  agricultural  matters  ? — 
There  is. 

18.845.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  for  meeting 
this,  or  doing  anything  which  may  tend  to  an  improved 
condition  of  affairs.  Can  you  suggest  any  manner 
in  which  this  may  be  met  ? — Having  regard  to  the 
fact  that  the  Government  has  stepped  in  and  fixed 
judicial  rents  for  15  years,  it  appears  to  me  that  a 
temporary  depression  can  only  be  met  by  a temporary 
concession  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  I regard 
it  as  impossible  to  frame  any  legislation  which  would 
and  should  absolutely  exclude  the  element  of  chari- 
table consideration  between  man  and  man. 


15.846.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  in  such  a case  as 
this,  supposing  landlords  did  not  all  take  the  view  of 
Lord  Lansdowne,  but  refused  to  give  way,  what  would 
happen  then  ? — Well,  there  may  bo  occasionally  such 
cases,  but  you  cannot  frame  legislation  upon  a few 
exceptionally  hard  cases,  and  I believe  that  generally 
speaking  the  landlords  have  given  abatements. 

15.847.  And  there  has  been  no  exceptional  part  of 
the  country  where  the  tenants,  having  made  themselves 
disagreeable,  and  where  the  landlords  have  not  met 
their  tenants,  their  action  involved  a certain  amount 
of  injustice  to  them? — One  thing  that  made  Lord 
Lansdowne  give  such  liberal  reductions  was  that  his 
tenants  did  not  make  themselves  disagreeable,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  friendly  relations  were 
sustained.  Lord  Lansdowne  gave  much  more  liberal 
abatements  in  consequence  of  that  consideration  than 
if  it  had  come  to  a question  of  a trial  of  strength. 

15.848.  The  President. — Is  that  the  general  rule. 
Do  you  think  that  the  landlords  who  have  quiet 
properties,  where  they  have  had  no  trouble,  have 
given  as  many  abatements  as  in  those  places  where 
they  met  with  difficulty? — Well,  I cannot  say  that. 
You  asked  me  whether  there  were  any  means  by 
which  the  depression  might  be  met ; well  I say  that 
no  matter  what  legislation  is  passed,  there  must  be 
room  left  for  the  possibility  of  a temporary  concession 
to  meet  a temporary  depression.  If  the  rents  were 
to  be  fixed  so  low  that  this  should  be  excluded  to  the 
full,  even  under  circumstances  of  the  very  utmost 
depression  you  would  be  fixing  rents  so  low  that  it 
would  bring  absolute  and  immediate  ruin  to  the  land- 
ord.  We  must  bear  in  mind  the  doctrine  of  averages, 
and  we  must  always  bear  in  mind  this,  that  supposing 

ie  times  were  to  improve  the  landlord  would  not 
get  a concession  from  his  tenant. 

15,849.  It  would  be  difficult  for  the'  rent  to  go 
np  again  .—Yes.  You  ask  me,  “Whether  there  are 
ny  remedies  ? ” and  I say,  “ Yes,  there  are  several.” 
oi  instance,  I think  that  provision  might  be  made 
against  these  depressions  by  wise  legislation.  For 
'.  ncc\onlJ'  tenonts  who  are  valued  at  over  £7  that 


om  the  Government  for  the  improve- 
farlns  and  buildings.  I think  the 


figure  should  be  lowered.  I think  it  should  be  brought  Nov.  11,  1886. 
down  to  £5  valuation.  

15.850.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  that  affect  a large  To'™s' 

class  ? — Well,  it  would  include  a great  many.  jp  Trcnc  > 

15.851.  The  President. — As  a matter  of  fact  can 
the  £7  man  go  in  for  loans? — Yes. 

15.852.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  loans  ? — Loans 
for  improving  dwellings  and  draining. 

15.853.  How  much  could  a £7  man  get  ?— I think 
£50.  £50  along  with  his  labour  will  build  a very- 
good  house. 

15.854.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  there  must  be  notices 
and  Government  officers  must  go  down  and  inquire, 
and  see  whether  it  is  a judicious  thing  to  be  done, 
and  to  see  the  work  when  it  is  done  ? — Oh,  two  or 
three  guineas  will  pay  for  that. 

15.855.  I find  as  a rule  it  never  pays? — I cannot 
say  that. 

15.856.  Lord  Milltown. — You  do  not  mean  two  or 
three  guineas  for  each  case  ? — Yes. 

15.857.  Sir  James  Caird. — Two  or  three  guineas  ? 

- — Yes. 

. 15,858.  I find  you  would  have  a very  heavy  per- 
centage on  small  amounts  in  that  way  ? — I do 
not  think  it  would  be  a very  great  hardship  if  a 
farmer  got  £50  towards  building  a £70  house,  if  £3 
was  spent  on  inspection.  I do  not  think  that  that 
would  deter  any  man. 

15.859.  Lord  Milltown. — How  does  he  pay  it  back  ? 

— Me  pays  it  back  by  instalments. 

15.860.  What  instalments? — It  extends  over  22i 
years,  at  6 per  cent.  Another  suggestion  1 would 
make  is  this : that  the  sanitary  law  should  be  made 
to  apply  to  dairies.  I think  it  would  be  of  great 
value  to  a farmer  if  his  dairy  was  subjected  to  sanitary 
inspection.  At  present,  the  sanitary  law  in  Ireland  is 
exceedingly  complicated  and  almost  unworkable. 

15.861.  Sir  James  Caird. — Bad  milk,  and  that  is 
affecting  the  whole  of  them,  it  might  come  under 
that  ?— Only  indirectly. 

15.862.  The  President. — But  unless  you  could 
prove  that  the  neglect  was  a real  cause  of  injury  to 
health  it  would  be  difficult  to  bring  it  under  the 
sanitnry'lay  ? — I do  not  think  any  sanitary  inspector 
would  have  any  difficulty  in  swearing  that  every 
instance  of  dirt  is  by  so  much  detrimental  to  those 
living  in  the  vicinity  of  that  dirt.  Another  suggestion 
I have  to  make  is  that  I think  a great  deal  more  effort 
might  be  made  by  the  Government  than  is  made  for 
the  improvement  of  agriculture  in  different  localities 
in  Irelaud.  I think  it  would  be  of  the  greatest  benefit 
if  prizes  were  given  by  the  Government  so  that 
boards  of  guardians  might  be  formed  into  local  agri- 
cultural societies,  distributing  say  £100  a year  in 
agricultural  prizes  under  strict  Government  super- 
vision to  prevent  jobbing  and  boycotting. 

15.863.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  have  you  not  a 
great  society,  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  and  the 
Royal  Dublin  Society,  have  you  not  those  two  great 
societies  already  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture  ? 

— Those  societies  are  perfectly  worthless  for  improving 
the  agriculture  of  small  farmers.  Those  who  send  to 
their  shows  send  such  superior  animals  that  a Kerry 
farmer  could  not  look  at  them. 

15.864.  But  do  not  they  remove  about  the  country 
with  their  shows  ? — They  do,  but  suppose  a show  was 
in  Tralee,  how  could  an  unfortunate  farmer  near 
Kenmare  send  to  that  show  and  hope  to  carry  off  a 
prize. 

15.865.  It  is  quite  true  that  he  might  not  send  to 
such  a show,  but  might  he  not  go  and  see  what  is  to  be 
learned  there  ? — They  would  not  do  that.  You  must 
bring  it  to  their  door.  The  way  to  do  that  is  to  give 
a certain  sum  of  money  to  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  every  board  of  guardians  in  Ireland  for  prizes  for 
the  best  crops  and  the  best  stock,  the  best  butter,  and 
the  best  kept  houses  and  farms. 

15.866.  But  might  not,  without  the  intervention  of 
the  boards  of  guardians,  the  landlords  and  tenants 
themselves  settle  that  instead,  and  then  there  could  be 
no  question  as  to  motives? — True,  but  the  Land 
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Nov.  ii,  1886.  League  would  immediately  step  in  and  place  every 
— — obstacle  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I do  not  speak 
tv Toyn8‘  of  the  Kenmare  Board  in  that  case.  There  never  has 
jDp  Trench>  been  at  the  Kenmare  Board  of  Guardians,  of  which  I 
have  been  elected  chairman  for  over  a quarter  of  a 
century,  anything  of  the  sort  that  I can  remember, 
but  I am  speaking  generally,  and  I know  a great 
many  boards  of  guardians  where  the  Land  Leaguers 
would  not  allow  the  landlord  and  tenant  to  work 
together  in  such  a way,  their  object  being  to  set  one 
against  the  other  in  the  most  bitter  manner. 

15.867.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  technical 
education  in  farming  would  meet  that  difficulty  ? — No. 
All  the  theory  in  the  world  would  not  teach  them,  but 
when  there  is  a prize  given  then  a few  of  the  most  in- 
telligent will  come  forward,  will  compete,  will  get  prizes, 
and  the  great  thing  is  to  give  the  prize  even  if  there 
is  only  one  competitor,  and  then  their  neighbours 
immediately  become  jealous  of  the  fact  that  the  prize 
winners  are  better  than  they,  and  then  the  neighbours 
will  try  and  get  the  prize  next  year ; a spirit  of 
emulation  gets  up  and  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment will  accrue.  I have  a practical  knowledge  of 
the  work,  because  during  10  years  Lord  Lansdowne 
on  his  Kenmare  estate  had  those  agricultural  shows 
and  gave  local  prizes,  and  it  produced  the  greatest 
possible  benefit  amongst  the  farmers. 

15.868.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  that  seems  to  prove 
what  I have  said,  that  if  the  landlords  and  the  boards 
of  guardians,  and  the  farmers,  and  other  people 
interested  in  the  country  came  forward  and  gave  those 
prizes,  the  tenants  would  be  very  glad  to  get  the 
prizes,  whether  they  came  from  them  or  from  the 
Government  ? — Landlords  cannot  afford  it  now. 

15.869.  Why,  when  the  Land  League  opposed  a 
thing  of  that  kind  for  the  development  of  agriculture 
when  carried  on  between  the  landlords  and  tenants, 
would  not  they  oppose  it  equally  if  the  Government 
did  it  ? — No,  they  are  very  friendly  to  any  money  they 
get  from  the  Government. 

15.870.  The  President,  — Is  there  any  further 
suggestion  to  guard  against  depression  that  you  would 
wish  to  make  ? — No,  I think  that  those  are  the  only 
suggestions  I wish  to  make  in  reference  to  depression, 
concession  by  the  landlord  when  something  excep- 
tional occurs,  and  steps  to  improve  agricultural 
education  by  the  Government  giving  prizes  to  be 
competed  for  in  each  union  in  Ireland. 

15.871.  Do  you  think  15  years  is  too  long  a term 
for  which  to  fix  the  rent  ? — No.  I think  if  it  were 
any  shorter  you  would  get  into  greater  difficulty. 
Of  course  the  fixing  of  15  years  is  a hap-hazard 
matter  in  any  case,  but  I think  you  would  find  your- 
self in  a greater  difficulty  if  it  were  any  shorter.  For 
instance,  supposing  you  made  the  term  five  years,  I have 
no  doubt  it  would  be  a great  stimulus  to  fresh  agitation 
preparatory  for  the  time  when  a revision  would  occur. 
And  I have  also  no  doubt  whatever,  from  my  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  people,  that  it  would  to  a very  large 
extent  lead  to  their  endeavouring  to  lower  the  agri- 
cultural condition  of  the  farms,  so  that  they  would  be 
in  a miserable  condition  when  the  inspection  came  on, 
and  in  order  that  thus  the  tenants  might  get  their 
rents  reduced. 

15.872.  Did  you  ever  give  attention  to  what  is  called 
the  sliding  scale  system  ? — I have,  and  theoretically 
I believe  it  to  be  the  true  system,  but  I see  a good 
deal  of  difficulty  in  giving  it  practical  effect. 

15.873.  Perhaps  you  can  tell  us  some  of  the  diffi- 
culties ? — Well,  the  great  difficulty  in  fixing  rents  on 
the  sliding  scale. is  to  establish  with  real  equity  what 
the  scale  of  the  prices  of  produce  is  or  was  in  any  one 
year,  and  that  would  be  particularly  the  case  if  local 
government  were  extended  in  Ireland ; and  I have  no 
doubt  whatever  that  there  would  be  the  strongest 
possible  effort  made  to  job  the  records  of  prices. 

15.874.  Sir  James  Caird. — To  job  the  returns  of 
prices,  not  the  prices,  but  the  returns  of  prices  ? — Yes, 
the  returns  of  prices. 


15.875.  The  President. — And  the  nature  of  the 
articles,  and  the  rates  fixed,  would  they  be  different  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

15.876.  The  prices  would  be  different  and  the  pro- 
ducts different  ? — Yes,  of  course  you  would  have  to  be 
guided  by  what  is  the  principal  product  in  each 
locality.  There  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  ascertain- 
ing what  the  prices  really  were  and  what  the  average 
produce  or  yield  really  was. 

15.877.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  not  average 
certain  prices  representing  the  general  products  of  the 
whole  country  such  as  oats  and  meat  and  butter,  mi»ht 
not  they  be  applicable  to  the  whole  country  instead  of 
having  them  limited  to  districts  ? — I think  it  might. 
It  would  be  much  more  easy,  but  it  would  not  satisfy 
the  farmers. 

15.878.  If  that  plan  was  to  be  adopted  ? — Yes. 

15.879.  And  you  think  that  would  be  practicable?— 
I do.  Bailway  communication  has  equalised  prices 
but  it  would  not  satisfy.  You  should  go  by  counties 
and  one  county  would  be  a check  on  another. 

15.880.  It  is  not  necessary  at  all  that  you  should 
equalise  prices,  but  it  would  show  the  fall  or  rise 
which  would  really  affect  the  question  of  rent?— 
Yes. 

15.881.  Do  you  think  that  oats,  butter,  and  meat 
would  be  a reasonable  equality  of  values,  or  repre- 
senting the  saleable  value  of  the  products  in  Ireland  ? 
— And  barley. 

15.882.  Yes,  but  barely  would  not  have  so  large  an 
influence  as  oats  ? — In  some  places  it  would  have 
more. 

15.883.  In  some  places,  but  in  others  you  have  not 
nearly  so  many  acres  in  barley  as  oats  ? — Still  you 
could  not  leave  that  element  out  of  consideration. 

15.884.  Would  it  give  a reasonable  equality  of  the 
saleable  value  of  the  products  of  Ireland  then,  if  we 
took  the  four  products,  oats,  barley,  meat,  and  butter? 
— The  rate  that  should  be  given  for  each  article  in 
each  locality  would  be  dependent  on  the  evidence  that 
would  be  produced  as  to  the  proportion  of  land  that 
produced  that  article  in  that  locality. 

15.885.  In  fact  it  might  be  decided  on  each  estate 
that  they  would  take  such  and  such  articles,  as  it  were, 
by  each  other  to  regulate  the  rent  ? — Quite  so.  For 
instance,  take  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Kerry  estate,  sup- 
posing rates  in  butter  held  their  own,  and  that  there  was 
a fall  of  50  per  cent,  in  barley,  that  should  not  lower 
the  rents  on  Lord  Landowne’s  Kerry  estate,  whereas 
on  the  Queen’s  county  estate  it* ought  to  lower  the 
rents: 

15.886.  You  see  nothing  impracticable  in  so 
arranging  it,  that  those  different  qualities  would  take 
their  proper  position  in  each  district  and  so  regulate 
the  rents  there  ? — No  difficulty  theoretically,  but  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  protecting  against  jobbery  of  the 
returns  in  each  locality,  and  particularly  if  local 
government  was  extended  to  this  country. 

15.887.  Well,  supposing  you  did  not  take  the  price 
in  the  locality  at  all,  but  that  instead  you  took  the 
price  in  a central  place  like  Dublin  : you  do  not  want 
the  price  to  be  identical  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  you  only  wish  to  know  the  variation  in  price . 
— I am  quite  sure  that  that  would  not  satisfy  the 
party  of  agitation.  To  take  the  prices  only  in  Dublin, 
that  would  be  too  theoretic. 

15.888.  Could  you  not  take,  as  they  do  in  the  case 
of  the  tithe  rentcharge  in  England,  the  prices  re- 
turned for  a certain  number  of  towns  where  there  are 
considerable  markets,  and  let  them  be  the  guide  as  to 
the  rise  and  fall  in  prices  for  all  Ireland  ? — Theoreti- 
cally, I think,  that  could  be  done.  But  in  Irelan 
everything  is  used  for  a different  purpose  from  tba 
for  which  it  was  originally  ordained. 

15.889.  Would  there  be  a difficulty  in  case  prices 
rose  in  getting  the  rent  increased  ? — I daresay  the 
would.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  we  bflT® 
firm  administration  of  the  law.  Anything  is  easy 
when  once  you  establish  just  laws  and  carry  them 
with  firmness. 
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15  890.  I suppose  you  always  find  that  when  there 
are  wood  prices  there  is  no  difficulty  in  getting  rents  ? 


— xnie. 

15  891.  And  probably  the  farmers  would  be  quite 
ready  if  they  had  the  means  to  pay  the  increased 
prices  caused  by  a system  of  produce  rents  ? — Possibly, 
but  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  existence  of  the 
agitators  and  their  interests  and  objects. 

°15,892.  Lord  Milltown. — Before  fixing  the  sliding 
scale  you  would  want  to  have  fixed  a basis  of  rent, 
would  you  not;  the  rent  that  would  rise  and  fall 
according  to  the  fall  in  prices  ? — Yes.  and  I suppose 
you  would  take  the  existing  judicial  rents  as  the 
starting  point. 

15.893.  The  President.  — The  existing  judicial 
rents  ? — Yes. 

15.894.  You  would  be  able  to  convert  the  judicial 
rent  into  a sliding  scale,  starting  with  that  as  a price 
rent  fixed  at  the  time ; it  would  be  the  same  as  that 
actually  fixed? — Yes. 

15.895.  Lord  Milltown.-  -Do  you  think,  from  your 
actual  knowledge  of  the  tenants,  that  such  a mode  of 
fixing  rents  would  be  popular  among  them,  or  do 
you  think  that  they  would  prefer  to  have  the  rent 
fixed,  taking  their  chance  of  the  rise  and  fall? — I 
think  they  would  rather  have  the  rents  fixed.  I do 
not  think  they  would  like  the  sliding  scale  at  all, 
because  I think  they  would  have  more  hopes  of 
getting  the  rent  reduced  by  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
when  things  are  at  their  lowest  keeping  them  at  their 
lowest,  no  matter  how  low. 

15.896.  Then  you  think  the  rents  would  never  go 
up? — They  never  would  go  up,  but  they  might  go 
dowu.  I do  not  think  they  would  like  any  arrange- 
ment that  would  have  the  element  of  a possible  rise. 
Moreover  there  would  be  perpetual  litigation.  If  they 
admitted  a rise  in  price  they  would  deny  a yield  in 
quantity. 

15.897.  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  acquainted 
with  some  of  the  old  church  leases,  the  rents  under 
which  are  fixed  on  a sliding  scale? — Yes. 

15.898.  Are  you  aware  of  any  instance  where  the 
principle  has  been  acted  upon  ? — No,  that  has  not 
come  before  me. 

15.899.  Have  any  instances  come  before  you  where 
it  has  not  been  acted  upon  ? — I do  not  know.  It 
has  never  come  before  me  in  practice. 

15.900.  The  President.  — Do  you  think  that  the 
landlords  would  consider  it  fair  if  the  judicial  rents 
taking  the  average  prices  in  three  or  four  large  towns, 
were  converted  into  sliding  scale  rents  ? — I could  not 
offer  an  opinion  on  what  the  landlords  might  think. 

15.901.  But  you  do  not  think  the  tenants  would 
like  it  ? — I think  they  would  be  apprehensive  as  to 
the  result. 


15.902.  Then,  altogether,  you  do  not  see  your  way 
to . recommending  a sliding  scale,  after  carefully 
weighing  the  point? — It  would  be  very  difficult  to 
g*ve  it  practical  effect. 

15.903.  We  will  go  now  into  the  question  of  pur- 
chase under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act;  have  you  had 
any  dealings  of  that  sort  in  any  way ; do  you  know 
ti.  8nJ  °^°r  tbat  was  raa^e  to  place  tenants  under 
hat  Act  t — Yes,  I have  had  negotiations  with  tenants, 
hut  they  have  generally  led  to  nothing.  The  tenants 
generally  appeared  to  dislike  the  idea  of  purchase, 
except  at  an  exceedingly  low  price. 

5,904.  Is  that  because  they  would  be  unwilling 
ogive  more,  or  that  they  merely  wanted  to  strike  as 
"i  barSain  as  they  ? — I think  it  arises  from 

rlu>fa.??USeS-  First  of  all»  Ithink  ^ arises  from 
.v  , a.c  'iat  the  agitators  have  taught  them  to  believe 
t,  'e>  ".ould  get  it  for  nothing  shortly,  and  that 
mv  i fft  tbe-^ not  w'sb  to  pledge  themselves  to 
ft' “J  ?nsiderable  Price  for  it.  And  then,  I think, 
affects  them'11^  ^ t0  ^ ^uture  rise  or  fall  in  prices 

nothin!? "u  t0  tbo  ll0Pe  of  getting  it  for  nothing, 

the  ,iUt.  t.lme  and  steady  government  will  dispel 
the  idea  tha  they  will  get  it  for  nothing,  I suppose  ? 

u meanwhile,  and  we  cannot  tell  how  long 


that  will  be,  the)’  expect  to  keep  down  the  price  of  it  Nov.  11,  1886. 
by  resistance  of  rent  and  general  turbulence.  

15.906.  Would  the  landlords,  as  a rule,  as  far  as  Mr  .T.  Towns- 
you  know,  be  willing  to  sell  at  a fair  price? — They  jp  renc  ’ 
would  be  willing  to  sell  at  a price  which  would  enable 

the  tenant  to  find  himself  under  a rentcharge  lower 
than  the  present  rent. 

15.907.  In  most  cases  the  landlords  would  be 
willing  to  do  that? — They  would  be  willing  to  do 
that. 

15.908.  That  would  be  about  20  years’  purchase  ? 

— Yes,  anything  from  17  to  20  years’  purchase. 

15.909.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  what  would  be  the 
advantages  or  the  disadvantages  of  making  purchase 
compulsory  ? — I think  that  purchase  ought  to  be  made 
compulsory,  that  is  to  say,  that  the  landlord  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  requiring  the  Government  to  lend, 
and  the  tenant  to  accept,  at  a price  which  would  yield 
him  interest  equivalent  to  the  present  reduced  net 
rent. 

15.910.  But  there  would  be  frightful  opposition  to 
that,  both  by  the  Land  League  and  by  the  British 
taxpayers,  and  there  would  be  a formidable  combi- 
nation throughout  the  country  against  an  enactment  of 
that  sort,  would  there  not?  — Well,  there  might  be 
some.  At  the  same  time,  if  rents  are  revised  by  the 
State,  the  tenants  should  be  lent  enough  money  to 
enable  them  to  buy  at  a price  which  would  make  the 
rentcharge  payable  by  the  tenant  bear  a reasonable 
proportion  to  the  revised  rent.  For  instance,  sup- 
posing a judicial  rent  is  £10,  and  supposing  that  rent 
is  cut  down  to  £8,  and  the  landlord  probably  gets 
out  of  that  nett  £6  10s.  Od.,  the  tenant  should  be 
compelled  to  buy  at  £8  a year,  and  that  multiplied  by 
20  is  £160,  which  at  4 per  cent,  would  yield  to  the 
landlord  £6  8s.  Od.,  while  the  tenant  would  in  future 
have  to  pay  a rentcharge  of  £8  instead  of  a rent  of 
£10  per  annum. 

15.911.  At  4 per  cent.,  and  allowing  for  and  sup- 
posing a difference  between  the  nett  and  the  gross 
rent  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

15.912.  You  think  that  the  20  years’  purchase 
would  meet  your  requirements  ? — I do. 

15.913.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  other  words  you  would 
not  compel  any  man  to  part  with  his  property  without 
giving  him  an  equivalent  ? — I think  so  ; and  to  allow 
a landlord  to  be  strangled  out  of  his  property  by  a 
feeble  administration  of  the  law  is  just  as  bud,  and  is 
just  as  definite  an  act  of  confiscation  as  to  take  it  from 
him  directly. 

15.914.  And  if  it  was  made  compulsory,  and  there- 
fore that  it  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  Land  League 
to  step  in  and  altogether  prevent  it,  you  think  the 
tenants  would  be  satisfied  in  many  cases  to  give  20 
years? — No,  I do  not  think  that  they  would,  because 
I think  the  tenants  have  been  given  such  wonderful 
expectations  by  the  oratorical  statements  of  theagitators 
of  the  present  day,  that  if  the  tenant  was  placed  under 
the  Government,  and  had  to  pay  to  the  Government 
the  rentcharge,  which  was  20  per  cent,  less  than  the 
judicial  rent,  still  the  tenant  would  not  be  satisfied,  in 
fact  the  tenant  has  been  taught  not  to  be  satisfied 
with  anything  less  than  no  rent  at  all,  pretty  nearly. 

15.915.  Lord  Milltown. — How  could  you  compel 
the  tenant  to  buy.  I could  understand  your  com- 
pelling the  landlord  to  sell,  how  could  you  compel  the 
tenant  to  buy.  Does  your  proposition  amount  to  this, 
that  the  landlord  should  be  enabled  to  call  upon  the 
Government  to  buy  the  estate  from  him,  and  that  the 
Government  should  re-sell  to  the  tenants.  What  is 
your  proposition  ? — That  the  Government  might  say 
to  the  tenant,  “ In  future  you  must  pay  us  £16  per 
“ annum,  instead  of  paying  the  landlord  £20  per 
“ annum.” 

15.916.  And  if  he  did  not  pay,  take  the  same  steps 
as  the  landlord  does  now  ? — Quite  so ; there  is  no 
theoretic  difficulty  in  that. 

15.917.  That  was  a good  deal  the  principle  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  ? — Yes,  except  that  it  would  not 
have  been  compulsory  under  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill. 

a 4 
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15,918.  Sir  James  Caird.— It  would  not  have  been, 
but  as  a matter  of  course  they  would  have  become 
gradually  owners  of  property  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

15  919.  Do  you  think  that  a hard  and  fast  line  of 
20  years  ought  to  apply  to  all  land  alike,  good  and 
bad? — No.  . 

15  920.  The  President. — Would  you  leave  a dis- 
cretion with  the  Purchase  Commissioners  to  vary  the 
price  p — Well,  first  of  all  it  must  be  understood  that 
we  are  speaking  only  of  so  many  years’  purchase  of 
judicial  rents.  Then  the  principle  upon  which  I said 
I thought  it  ought  to  bo  fixed  is  this,  that  it  should 
be  so  arranged  that  the  nett  proceeds  to  the  landlord 
would  be  about  the  same  as  his  present  nett  proceeds 
from  the  farm  or  estate.  Where  the  landlord  was 
exposed  to  considerable  deductions,  of  course  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  would  be  less  apparently 
than  where  the  landlord  received  almost  the  whole 
of  the  nominal  rental. 

15,921.  The  proposition  you  have  laid  down  is  this, 
that  simposing  his  money  could  be  invested  at  4 per 
cent,  he  must  receive  the  reduced  nett  rent  in  full  ? 
Yes. 

15922.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  fact  that  he  should 
lose  nothing  by  the  transaction  ?— Yes. 

15.923.  The  President. — Taking  for  granted  that 
he  could  invest  at  4 per  cent,  would  be  rather  stretch- 
ing the  point  against  the  landlord  ? — Yes.  He  might 
take  liis  chance  for  that. 

15.924.  Lord  Milltovm  — Do  you  propose  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  at  that  price  whether  he 
liked  it  or  not  ?— No,  but  that  the  landlord  who  has 
been  the  chief  victim  of  the  Land  Act  should  be  given 
that  privilege. 

15  925.  Would  you  confiue  the  compulsion  to  the 

tenant? Yes.  But  observe  that  the  compulsion 

would  rather  be  on  the  Government  to  take  the 
bargain  they  had  forced  on  him  off  his  hands. 

15.926.  You  would  give  the  landlord  power  to 
compel  the  Government  to  buy  from  the  tenant,  but 
you  would  not  give  the  tenant  the  power  of  compel- 
ling the  landlord  to  sell  to  him  ? — Yes. 

15.927.  The  President.— Do  not  you  think  the 
power  ought  to  be  the  same  on  both  sides  ?— No,  be- 
cause the  landlord  has  been  victimised  by  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,  and  the  tenant  has  not. 

15.928.  Do  not  you  think  that  the  tenants  of  the 
north  would  have  reason  to  complain,  and  say  that 
“ We  who  are  well  behaved  are  placed  on  a worse 
“ footing  than  the  tenants  of  the  south  who  are  also 
« allowed  to  become  purchasers  of  their  own  holdings, 
“ while  we  are  continuing  to  pay  high  rents  ” ?— I 
think  that  northern  landlords  would  be  as  glad  to  sell 
as  southern  landlords  on  the  terms  I have  named,  and 
which  are  terms  of  bare  justice.  The  reason  I think 
that  the  purchase  should  be  made  compulsory  is  that 
the  status  of  the  landlord  has  been  so  altered  by  the 
Land  Act  that  I think  he  is  entitled  to  say  this, 
“ Well,  you  have  altered  my  status,  take  the  whole 
“ thing  off  my  hands.”  The  operation  of  the  Land 
Act  has  not  given  any  tenant  any  special  claim  of 
that  sort,  because  everything  that  the  Land  Act  has 
done  for  the  tenant  has  improved  his  position. 

15.929.  Supposing  the  claim  of  the  tenant  is  put  in 
this  way ; supposing  a tenant  wished  to  possess  his 
land,  and  so  entered  into  this  arrangement  of  20  years 
purchase,  and  that  thus  in  all  the  rough  bad  districts 
where  there  is  a difficulty  in  collecting  rent  the 
tenants  were  to  become  proprietors,  while  the  other 
tenants  got  no  reduction  of  rent  by  well  behaving, 
the  north  and  other  parts  of  the  country  would  be 
at  a disadvantage  for  they  would  still  remain  paying 
a liioh  rent  without  any  prospect  of  becoming  pro- 
prietors ?— I think  it  would  be  a bad  corrollary  of  the 
Land  Act  were  it  to  be  in  the  power  of  the  tenant  to 
take  the  landlord’s  property  compulsorily  in  Ireland, 
because  land  is  not  the  only  thing  which  property 
confers  upon  a landlord.  There  are  many  other  ad- 
vantages attached  to  property  which  I think  the  land- 
lord has  a right  to  retain  if  lie  wishes. 


15.930.  Then  I take  it  as  your  opinion  that  it 
should  be  compulsory  only  on  one  side  ?— Yes.  The 
other  side  would  not  require  any  compulsion,  they 
would  sell  fast  enough. 

15.931.  Have  yon  any  suggestion  to  make  in  re- 
ference to  the  working  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  Do 
you  know  any  way  in  which  it  could  be  improved  ?— 
Yes,  I think  the  court  ought  to  be  empowered  to  deal 
expeditiously  with  the  different  interests  involved  in 
each  transaction. 

15.932.  With  the  incumbrancers  and  so  on?— Yes, 
particularly  where  cases  are  complicated  by  the 
question  of  rentcharge,  the  owner  of  which  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  at  a reasonable  price.  Also  where 
there  are  middleman  tenancies,  the  court  should  be  able 
to  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  equitably  between 
the  head  landlord  and  the  subordinate  landlord  ; also 
where  there  are  other  charges  which  require  to  be  ap- 
portioned ; and  again  that  the  rate  at  which  purchase 
is  permitted,  that  is  sanctioned  by  the  court,  should 
be  such  as  not  to  discourage  the  landlord  from  selling. 

15.933.  That  the  court  should  not  have  the  power  to 
veto  the  sale  because  the  price  is  too  high  ?— The 
courts  now  have  as  a matter  of  fact  vetoed  sales  where 
the  landlord  and  the  tenant  agreed,  because  the  in- 
spector of  the  court,  having  gone  down  and  examined 
the  premises,  reported  to  the  court  that  he  thought  it  a 
doubtful  investment  for  the  British  taxpayer. 

15.934.  By  “the  court”  you  mean  the  Purchase 
Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

15.935.  Would  you  give  those  gentlemen  the  power 
to  apportion  the  purchase  money,  because  that  would 
involve  delicate  questions  of  law  in  reference  to 
priorities  and  that  kind  of  thing  ? — I think  they  might 
have  a legal  commissioner  added  for  the  purpose. 

15.936.  Do  you  thiuk  it  would  facilitate  it  if  the 
whole  matter  was  referred  to  the  old  Landed  Estates 
Court  ? — I do  not  know  how  it  should  be  done,  but  I 
think  that  something  should  be  done. 

15.937.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  you  theu  say 
that  the  inspectors  of  the  court  who  go  down  to  see 
whether  there  is  really  a sufficient^  security  to  the 
State  should  be  done  away  with  ?— No,  I do  not  say 
that,  but  I would  say  that  the  rate  at  which 
purchase  is  permitted  should  be  such  as  not  to  dis- 
courage the  landlord  from  selling.  The  court  is 
intended  to  protect  the  taxpayer  from  a ruinous 
bargain,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  security 
depends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  landlord’s  interest 
in  the  land,  but  also  on  that  of  the  tenant ; also  it  must 
be  remembered  that  every  year  that  passes  over  and  that 
the  instalments  are  paid  by  the  tenant  diminishes  that 
risk;  also  must  it  be  remembered  that  Parliament 
did  not  scruple  to  abstract  from  the  landlord  s right  o 
ownership,  the.  money  value  of  which  was  considerable, 

in  order  to  give  effect  to  its  policy  and  has  it  to  at 
admitted  that  the  taxpayer  is  to  be  generous  so  lou, 
only  as  his  generosity  is  to  be  paid  for  out  o 
pockets  of  the  landlords,  but  that  he  is  on  no  account 
to  risk  a farthing  of  his  own  money.  , 

15.938.  Why  should  he  risk  a farthing.  J 
should  the  State,  which  has  really  littl&interes  lii 
matter,  risk  anything  ? — Why  should  the  Stat ; J 

solve  the  Irish  problem  exclusively  at  the  expe  ' 

the  landlords.  It  has  an  interest  in  solving  tne 
problem.  , , , 

15.939.  But  is  it  exclusively  at  the  iancUor  s 

pense.  I understand  that  one-fifth  is  reserv 
the  number  of  years  has  run  out,  and  that 
fifth  would  be  repaid;  and  during  the  tune 
reservation  takes  place  the  landlord  gets  j. 

of  interest  upon  that  one-fifth,  the  usual  r .g  M 
given  upon  Government  money,  so  tha  n0thiug 
loss  to  the  landlord  really  ?— There  cou  impou„d 
more  unjust  or  illogical  to  my  mind  tha  t y 

a sum  of  money  belonging  to  the  ,la^  ° , tJen  lost  all 
for  the  tenant  over  whom  the  landlord 

control.  •„_*  detaining 

15.940.  The  President.— You  a>'e  aSa'“;r;tT  on  the 
this  one-fifth  to  meet  this  matter  ot  secun  j 
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oround  that  there  is  nothing  in  it  concerning  the 

fandlord?— Yes,  certainly. 

15.941.  Sir  James  Caird. — At  the  same  time  you 
nrge  that  the  Purchase  Commissioners  should  not  be 
so  particular  about  their  security  as  they  are  now  ? — 
Yes  decidedly,  that  impounded  fifty  would  not  sell  for 
more  than  half  its  nominal  value. 

16.942.  Even  though  you  would  do  away  with  the 
one-fifth  ? — Yes,  because  I cannot  see -at  all  the  logic 
of  impounding  some  of  the  landlord’s  money  to  secure 
the  debt  of  a third  party  over  whom  he  has  lost 
nil  control. 

15.943.  The  President. — You  are  against  detaining 
the  one-fifth  ? — Yes. 

15.944.  But  that  is  the  only  money  they  can  get  ? 
—That  does  not  make  it  equitable  or  reasonable. 

15.945.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  security  is  to  the 
Government? — Yes. 

15.946.  The  Government  having  incurred  great 
risk,  surely  they  should  be  able  to  get  some  security. 
I do  not  see  the  hardship  to  the  landlord  when  he  gets 
his  money  down.  You  have  the  money  got  for  the 
purchaser,  and  at  the  same  same  time  the  landlord  gets 
interest  on  the  deposit  reserved  and  therefore  loses 
nothing  ? — I do  not  believe  that  the  five  years’  pur- 
chase deposit  would  be  worth  more  than  two-and-a- 
linlf  years’  sale  in  any  case. 

15.947.  The  President. — Will  you  kindly  explain 
why  ? — Because  of  course  the  tenants  will  not  pay  their 
instalments,  and  of  course  the  Government  will  have 
recourse  to  the  landlord’s  money  to  make  up  what  the 
tenant  ought  to  pay  and  the  landlord  will  lose  it. 

15.948.  And  therefore  you  think  it  is  better  that  the 
State  should  run  the  whole  risk  ? — I do,  decidedly.  I 
think  the  State  is  bound  to  run  the  whole  risk, 
because  I do  not  think  the  State  is  justified  in  carrying 
out  its  policy  at  the  risk  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
landlord. 

15.949.  To  a certain  degree  it  is  for  the  landlord’s 
benefit,  is  it  not  ? — Not  at  all,  exclusively. 

15.950.  Well,  the  landlord  need  not  sell  unless  he 
likes? — Yes,  but  the  object  of  the  Government  jhns 
been  to  promote  the  sale  of  property  for  the  sake  of 
placing  the  country  in  such  a position  that  there 
would  be  less  temptation  to  agitation,  but  that  great 
policy,  when  carried  out  for  the  sake  of  the  country, 
ought  to  be  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  country. 

15.951.  But  you  see  there  is  no  loss  to  the  landlord, 
because  lie  gets  interest  on  the  money  reserved  all  the 
time  ? — He  does  not  get  interest  when  some  of  it  is 
forfeited  to  pay  the  instalments  which  the  tenant  neg- 
lects to  pay. 


15,952.  In  such  a case  you  would  substitute  the 
State  in  the  matter  of  that  risk  in  place  of  the  land- 
lord?— 1 The  State  seizes  and  impounds  some  of  the 
landlord’s  money  if  the  tenant,  over  whom  the  land- 
lord has  lost  all  control,  fails  to  pay  the  rentcharge, 
and  the  Government  has  recourse  to  the  landlord’s 


money,  and  pays  the  tenant’s  instalments  out  of.  th 
andlord's  money  ; that  I pronounce  absurd  and  unjusi 
lo,953.  Lord  Milltown. — You  said  just  now,  but 
no  not  think  you  meant  it,  you  said,  « Of  course  th 
tenants  will  not  pay  the  instalment”? — I am  sorr 
“ sny  I meant  it.  I meant,  of  course,  that  he  will  no 
pny  it  if  he  can  avoid  it. 

15,954  And  bearing  that  in  view  you  think  th 
‘ i,r  ? "?ht  t0  ru“  a11  the  risk  ?— Yes,  decidedly,  th 
T A 0t  !‘S  own  P°lic7  creating  peasant  proprietors 
tlie  mn°,iiSe<i  ^urti|P1'  risk  should  be  incurred  b1 
lie  landlord  after  you  have  got  rid  of  him. 
nnt  tlo  : 1 '■  Neligan. — You  said  the  tenant  wouh 

that  tV|Te> 1 16  'Same  in,hiceinent  to  pay  when  he  foum 
of  Pic  Was.a  reserve  fund  to  meet  the  contingency 
the  tPnn°  ? I*  is  putting  an  inducement  befori 

« w:ii  1 1 eyes'  “ D°  not  pay,  and  the  Governmen 
“ monev^m  landl°rd  Pa7  ]t  for  yon,  as  it  has  hi 
1 1 ode ' T^°Unded  as  y°ur  security.” 

Point  is  Pardon  me,  the  very  firs 

holding  for  sale  ? — Tl.e  Litni 
a nominal  It t ke  n"ht  g°od  care  that  that  was  onh 
nominal  offer,  not  worth  a farthing,  not  worth  i 
U 24828. 


straw.  Does  anyone  suppose  for  a single  moment  that  -You.  li,  188G. 

a single  tenant  in  Ireland  would  dare  to  buy  a holding  

under  such  circumstances,  or  that  he  would  not  be  ^ 
murdered  on  the  following  day  if  he  did.  He  would  jp  rrench> 
be  murdered  as  sure  as  fate  if  he  bought  it. 

15.957.  The  President. — If  he  bought  when  ? — 

Under  a sale  by  the  Government. 

15.958.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  look  on  that 
provision  as  nugatory  ?— Absolutely.  Read  the  daily 
newspapers  about  boycotted  sales  and  murdered  land 
grabbers. 

15.959.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  that  man  would  be 
looked  upon  as  a land  grabber? — Yes,  as  a land 
grabber  of  the  most  inexcusable  sort. 

15.960.  The  President. — Do  you  think,  in  the  way 
of  security  for  the  Government,  that  the  intervention 
of  the  local  authority  would  be  of  any  advantage  ?— 

Well,  before  I answer  that  would  your  lordship  allow 
me  to  add  a few  words  as  to  what  I was  saying 

15.961 . Certainly  ? — I was  saying  this  : that  it  would 
be  specially  desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  small  and  needy 
landowners.  Many  of  these  could  not  afford  to  sell  at. 

15  or  16  years’  purchase.  And  I will  give  an  example 
to  you  of  how  the  sum  works  out.  We  will  suppose 
“ A.  B.”  lias  bought  an  estate  of  £1,000  a year  under 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for  £23,300.  The 
Land  Court  reduces  the  rental  to  £750.  This  multi- 
plied by  16  would  be  £12,000.  His  available  income 
is  at  present,  with  deductions  for  taxation,  agency,  &c., 
something  over  £600  a year.  The  interest  on  £12,000 
at  4 per  cent.,  the  income  derived,  would  be  £480  a 
year,  and  the  loss  of  the  difference,  £120  a year,  would 
probably  swallow  up  the  whole  of  his  margin ; and  if 
lie  had  borrowed  that  purchase  money,  consisting  of 
£12,000,  it  would  barely  suffice  to  pay  off  the  mort- 
gage. Another  result  would  be  that  where  there  was 
a sale  at  16  years’  purchase  the  rentcharge  which  the 
tenants  who  bought  at  16  years’  purchase  would  have 
to  pay  would  be  very  largely  reduced,  in  fact  a tenant 
p.iying  a rent  of  £75  before  would  thereafter  have  to 
pay  a rentcharge  of  only  £45  per  annum,  and  that  for 
only  50  years.  While  his  neighbouring  tenants  would 
have  to  go  on  paying  their  old  rents,  the  disparity 
between  these  sums  would  create  profound  discontent 
among  any  tenants  who  were  not  allowed  to  purchase. 

Unless  it  is  desired  to  drive  all  tenants  to  buy  out 
their  landlords  such  a result  should  be  avoided.  From 
this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  as  if  a somewhat 
delicate  adjustment  of  the  price  was  desirable,  so  as  to 
make  the  rentcharge  payable  by  a purchasing  tenant 
fall  somewhat,  but  not  too  much  below  the  fixed  rent 
payable  to  the  landlord  by  the  non-purchasing  tenant . 

The  latter  would,  on  a liberally  managed  estate,  and 
it  is  desirable  to  perpetuate  these,  look  to  occasional 
assistance  from  his  landlord  which  would  compensate 
him  for  the  somewhat  higher  annual  payment  which  he 
would  be  called  upon  to  make. 

15.962.  The  President. — You  mean  that  the  tenants 

ould  not  be  allowed  to  purchase  too  low  ? — No,  but 

that  the  landlord  should  not  be  driven  to  sell  too  low. 

15.963.  Lord  Milltown. — How  is  he  to  be  driven  ? 

— In  some  cases  the  court  has  declined  to  confirm 
arrangements  which  have  been  come  to  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  because  the  inspector  of  the 
Purchase  Commissioners,  having  gone  down  and 
viewed  the  lands,  reported  to  the  Commissioners  that 
he  thought  it  a bad  bargain  for  the  State. 

1 5.964.  And  the  result  was  that  no  sale  was  effected  ? 

— Yes. 

15.965.  And  the  result  would  be  that  no  sale  at 
all  would  take  place  ? — Possibly. 

15.966.  Unless  he  was  a lunatic  or  a pauper  ? — Yes. 

Your  lordship  asked  me  whether  the  local  authorities 
could  advantageously  intervene. 

15.967.  The  President. — Yes  ? — My  reply  to  that 
question  would  be  that  it  would  not  be  desirable 
certainly  in  the  first  instance  to  impose  upon  any 
newly  constituted  or  reformed  local  bodies  the  duty 
of  collecting  or  making  good  the  rentcharge.  Such 
bodies  would  be  unacquainted  with  the  proper  methods 
of  denling  with  the  management  of  land.  Nor  could 
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. any  duty  be  imposed  upon  them  more  likely  to 
interfere  with  their  usefulness  or  to  add  to  then- 
difficulties  than  the  duty  of  levying  rent  or  rent- 
charge  on  their  constituents.  Such  bodies  would-  be 
elected  by  and  from  the  agricultural  class,  and  would 
find  their  position  seriously  complicated  if  they  were 
to  become  rent  collectors.  After  the  new  load  bodies 
have  been  for  some  time  in  existence,  if  they  have 
been  able  to  borrow  at  the  low  rate  of  interest  on 
the  security  of  the  rates,  the  debt  owing  to  the  State 
might  perhaps  be  transferred  to  the  local  bodies. 
But,  further,  my  opinion  is  that  the  local  bodies  would 
not  give  security  that  they  would  not  involve  themselves 
in  such  a business. 

15.968.  Would  it  be  easy  to  compel  them  ?— Oh,  no. 
That  would  involve  the  most  strenuous  resistance,  you 
would  set  the  country  on  fire  again. 

15.969.  And  there  is  no  reason  why  tliev  should, 
they  having  no  inducement  to  undertake  it  ? They 
have  no  inducement  whatever  to  undertake  it. 

15.970.  Sir  James-  Caird. — You  think  they  would 
object  to  it  ? — I am  sure  they  would. 

15.971.  The  President. — I would  ask  you  now 
about  the  leaseholders.  Have  you  any  leaseholders 
on  the  property  ?— There  are  very  few  now. 

15.972.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  the  leaseholders 
should  not  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of 
1881  P — I have  never  been  able  to  see  why  a contract 
for  21  years  should  be  regarded  as  less  brittle  than  a 
contract  for  one  year,  when  only  ii  ditch  separates 
the  two. 

15.973.  There  is  no  more  unfairness  in  breaking 
a landlord’s  lease  than  in  depriving  him  of  the  right, 
of  free  contract?— -I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any 
difference  between  the  two  cases.  I do  not  suppose 
it  would  be  necessary  to  break  eveiy  condition  of 
tenure. 

15.974.  You  have  already  had  broken  the  most 
important  one,  which  was  a covenant  to  surrender  at 
the  termination  of  a promise? — -Exactly. 

15.975.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  would  limit  that  to 
agricultural  leases  ? — Oh,  of  course. 

15.976.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  point 
upon  which  you  wish  to  give  us  information  ?— I think 
there  has  been  a great  deal  of  misapprehension  with 
regard  to  the  relation  which  Griffith’s  valuation  bears 
to  the  present  rentals  of  Ireland. 

15.977.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that  point  ? 
— I would  like  to  read  a memorandum  which  I would 
put  in  as  evidence. 

15.978.  Is  this  Griffith’s  valuation  compared  with 
Lord  Lansdowne’s  present  rentals  ? — I wish  to  point 
out  that  although  Lord  Lansdowue’s  rental  in  Kerry  is 
apparently  33  per  cent,  over  Griffith’s  valuation,  it 
is  really  8 per  cent,  under  it. 

15,97  9.  Then  are  we  to  conclude  that  the  manner 
in  which  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  shows  that 
it  is  not  the  standard  by  which  to  fix  rents  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ? — The  relationship  of  Griffith’s 
valuation  to  rent  is  explained  in  the  following 
memorandum,  “ Lord  Lansdowne’s  Kerry  rental, 
“ excluding  Keninare  town,  plantations,  fisheries, 
“ and  private  demesnes,  and  deducting  £97  per- 
“ manent  annual  abatements  amounts  to  £11,369. 
“ Griffith’s  apparent  valuation  of  the  same  is  £8,493, 
“ so  that  the  rent  'is  a fraction  over  33  per  cent,  over 
“ the  apparent  Griffith’s  valuation.  But  although 
“ Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate  is  let  33  per  cent,  over 
“ the  apparent  Government  valuation,  this  excess  is 
“ only  apparent,  and  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  the 
“ circumstances  are  examined  honestly,  it  appears 
that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate  is  actually  let  at 
“ 8 per  cent,  less  than  Griffith’s  valuation.  The 
“ explanation  of  this  statement  lies  in  the  fact  that 
“ Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  during  the  years 
“ 1852  and  1853  under  the  Valuation  Act  passed  in 
“ 1852,  and  that  Act  expressly  provided  that  the 
“ valuation  should  not  include  any  improvements 
“ made  during  the  previous  seven  years  that  is  made 
“ since  1845.  The  consequence  is  that  Griffith’s 
“ valuation  is  not  his  valuation  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s 


estate  in  1852,  but  of  what  Lord  Lansdowne’s  ' 
estate  was  in  1845.  And  it  must  be  remembered 
that  while  the  valuation  is  periodically  revised,  so 
far  as  changes  of  occupancy  are  concerned,  it  is 
not  revised  periodically  as  regards  changes  in  value 
arising  out  of  agricultural  improvements  made.” 
But  since  1845  Lord  Lansdowne  and  his  prede- 
:£  cessors  have  expended  £28,000  upon  drains, 

“ roads,  and  buildings  for  the  benefit  and  advan- 
“ tage  of  his  tenants,  and  therefore,  to  ascertain 
“ Griffith’s  valuation  of  Lord  Lansdowne’s  estate 
“ in  1886,  we  mu3t  add  5 per  cent,  upon  this 
“ outlay,  that  is  £1,400  a year  to  Griffith’s  valuation 
“ of  1845,  aud  this  at  once  brings  Griffith’s  valuation 
« of  1886  up  to.  £9,893.  But  this  is  not  all.  Griffith 
“ made  his  valuation  upon  the  condition  that  the 
“ tenant  was  to  pay  all  rates  aud  taxes,  and  to  this 
« end  he  deducted  from  his  valuation  a percentage 
“ equal  to  the  average  poor  rate  at  the  time  existing 
“ on  the  estate.  Taking  an  average  of  three  years, 

“ 1852,  1853,  and  1854,  I find  that  the  average  poor’s 
“ rate  upon  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Kerry  estate  was 
f 5s.  6tZ.  in  the  £,  which  amounts  to  £2,335,  ami 
« this  brings  Griffith’s  valuation  up  to  £12,228. 

“ But  from  this  must  be  deducted  the  half  poor  rate 
“ which  the  tenants  now  pay,  and  which  amounts  on 
“ an  average  to  Is.  6d.  in  the  £,  which  comes  to 
a £636.  This  brings  Griffith’s  valuation  for  1886 
« to  £11,592.  But  besides  this  Griffith  assumed 
« that  the  tenant  paid  all  the  county  cess,  whereas 
“ Lord  Lansdowne,  as  a matter  of  fact,  has  under- 
“ taken  in  many  cases  to  pay  half  the  county  cess, 

“ and  does  allow  £280  a year  county  cess,  which 
« must  therefore  be  added  to  the  apparent  Griffith’s 
« valuation  (together  with  the  afore-mentioned 
“ matters)  to  arrive  at  Griffith’s  real  valuation  of 
“ 1886.  This  brings  the  figure  up  to  £11,872.  But 
“ this  is  not  all.  Griffith’s  valuation  was  made  on 
« the  condition  and  understanding  that  the  tenant 
“ kept  all  premises  in  repair.  But  as  a matter  of 
“ fact  Lord  Lansdowne  has,  during  the  past  quarter 
“ of  a centuiy,  spent  £500  per  annum  upon  the 
“ repairs  of  his  tenants’  houses  and  premises.  This 
“ sum  must,  therefore,  in  common  justice,  be  added 
“ to  Griffith’s  valuation  of  1845  in  order  to  arrive 
“ at  his  bond  fide  and  actual  valuation  of  1886,  which 
“ this  addition  brings  up  to  £12,372.  Now  then  let 
“ us  remember  that  Lord  Lansdowne’s  rental  in  1886 
« is  only  £11,369,  being  £1,003  less  than  the  real 
« valuation.  That  is  to  say,  Lord  Lausdownes 
“ estate  is  actually  let  8 per  cent,  under  Griffith  s 
“ valuation,  taken  at  its  real  figure.  In  support  o 
“ what  I have  urged  I beg  to  quote  a letter  addressei 
“ by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  to  my  father.’’ 

“ Copy  of  a letter  from  Sir  R.  Griffith  to  VY.  • • 

“ Trench.  „ , ,ocfl 

“ ‘ Dublin,  11th  February,  1858. 

« ‘ Dear  Sir,— In  reply  to  your  letter  of  the  10th 
“ ‘ instant,  I beg  to  state  that  under  the  provisions  oi 
« ‘ the  Tenement  Valuation  Act,  the  Commissioner  o 
“ ‘ Valuation  is  required  to  deduct  all  rates  am  ax 
« ‘ and  public  charges  from  the  field  valuation  m o 
“ ‘ to  determine  the  “ nett  rateable  valuation  o 
“ * holding,  and  as  a proportion  of  those  taxes 
“ ‘ imposed  by  law  upon  the  landlord  , that  pi°P 
“ * is  always  presumed  to  be  payable  by  him) 

“ ‘ in  order  to  arrive  at  the  letting  value  of  1 ' 

“ ‘ based  upon  the  scale  of  agricultural  pri  _ 

“ * tained  in  the  Valuation  Act,  the  landjoi  P 
“ ‘ portion  of  rates  and  taxes  averaged  in  " ; 

“ 1 times  should  be  added  to  the  nett  rat ea  e , 

“ ‘ tion.— I am,  dear  sir,  yours  f aathfuUy,  B-  ^ iatioI1 
« The  following  is  an  abstract  from  the  vj 
« Act  of  1852  (15  & 16  Viet.  cap.  63.  »*•  ' 

“ which  justifies  what  I have  said  abou  P j 
“ county  cess,  and  repairs Such  v»h«( 

“ ‘ regard  to  the  land,  shall  be  made  upon  a i w 
“ ‘ of  the  nett  annual  value  thereof,  with  . ^ 0f 
“ ‘ the  average  prices  of  the  Severn 
“ ‘ agricultural  produce  hereinafter  speci  > |jejn, 

“ ‘ ticular  locSl  circumstances  m eacii 
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a < {aken  into  consideration,  and  all  rates,  taxes,  and 
a ‘ public  charges,  if  any  (except  tithe  rentcharge), 
“ 4 being  paid  by  the  tenant  (that  is  to  say),  wheat, 
« 4 18.«.  9d-  per  barrel,  oats,  8s.  6d.  per  barrel,  barley, 
« 4 11s.  per  barrel,  flax,  6s.  2d.  per  stone,  butter, 
44  4 65 s.  per  cwt.,  beef,  35s.  6c?.  per  cwt.  (equal  to  3|<?. 
44  4 per  pound),  mutton,  41s.  per  cwt.  (equal  to  4 \d. 
“‘per  pound).  And  such  valuation  in  regard  to 
44  4 houses  and  buildings  shall  be  made  upon  an 
44  4 estimate  of  the  nett  annual  value  thereof:  that  is 
44  4 to  say,  the  rent  for  which  one  year  with  another, 
44  4 the  same  might,  in  its  actual  state,  be  reasonably 
44  4 expected  to  let  from  year  to  year,  the  probable 
44  4 average  annual  cost  of  repairs,  insurance,  and  other 
44  4 expenses  (if  any)  necessary  to  maintain  the  here* 
44  4 ditament  in  its  actual  state,  and  all  rates,  taxes, 
44  4 and  public  charges,  if  any  (except  tithe  rentcharge) 
44  4 being  paid  by  the  tenant.’  In  reply  to  my  inquiry 
“ as  to  what  poor  rate  it  was  that  Griffith  deducted 
44  from  his  valuation,  I received  the  following  reply 
44  from  the  Valuation  Office : — 4 The  rates  deducted  from 
44  4 Griffith  were  the  existing  rates  at  the  time  of  making 
44  4 the  valuation. — R.  F.  Shaw.  Valuation  Office, 
44  4 Dublin,  30tli  October  1880.’” 

15.980.  But  this  has  no  reference  to  the  whole  of 
the  country  ? — Excuse  me,  it  has  relation  to  the 
taxation  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  every 
estate  in  Ireland. 

15.981.  You  must  therefore,  when  yon  adopt  those 
figures,  conclude  that  on  every  estate  in  Ireland 
Griffith’s  valuation  was-  an  over  valuation  ? — No,  I do 
Dot  conclude  that.  But  what  I do  conclude  is  that 
the  real  relationship  between  Griffith’s  valuation 
and  Irish  rentals  generally  is  not  what  it  might 
appear  at  first  sight  to  be.  When  we  talk  about 
Griffith's  valuation  we  ought  to  bear  in  mind  what 
Griffith’s  valuation  really  was,  and  that  it  was  made 
under  conditions  which  do  not  now  exist,  in  sup- 
posing that  the  tenant  made  certain  payments  which 
the  landlord  now  discharges.  These  points  should  be 
borne  in  mind. 


15.982.  Does  Griffith’s  valuation  fix  the  present 
vent  in  any  way,  is  Griffith’s  valuation  taken  as  a 
basis  in  fixing  the  rent  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is 
taken  as  a basis  of  taxation,  and  is  spoken  of  as  a 
basis  of  rent. 

15.983.  But  not  of  the  landlord’s  rents,  or  of  any- 
thing connected  with  them  ? — Yes. 

15.984.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  the  charge  for  succes- 
sion duty,  does  that  fall  on  the  land  ? — Yes. 

15,986-5.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  are 
many  estates  on  which  the  owners  incur  so  great  an 
expenditure  as  Lord  Lansdowne.  Is  not  that  an  ex- 
ceptional estate  ? — Perhaps  so  ; but  at-  the  same  time 
I think  that  the  considerations  which  I have  adduced 
do  affect  all  estates  in  Ireland  in  a great  degree,  and 
I think  they  have  been  very  much  lost  sight  of. 

15.987.  Has  Griffith’s  valuation  been  taken  into 

account  by  the  valuers  when  they  were  fixing  fair 
rents  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  ‘ 

15.988.  Is  it,  an  element  for  their  consideration, 
whether  or  not,  the  circumstances  have  not  entirely 
changed  since  1852  ? — I think  it  is  an  element  in  their 
consideration. 

fhn15f 8i9'  ®ir  Riclm'd  Griffith  was  not  perfect,  and 
sin  Wio -n  ou'cumstances  of  the  country  have  changed 

iC-oon2r~Thin.gs  have  entirely  Changed, 
vr,  °,j, ' ^ , on'  Milltown. — Your  opinion  seems  to  be, 
ren°hi  that  the  valuation  'is  a mockery,  a delusion, 
h id  tn  ti^6  '•  * ‘lo  not  it  is  when  due  regard  is 
ji'  w tle  01 ''c 'i'11  stances  connected  with  it.  I think 

15  qqiWTl<lerf-Ul  W0,'k  at  the  time- 
in  i>ic  i a ,,aVs  t0  supposing  everybody  keeps 
“dikead  f that  )’ou  Hve  been  Just  now  telling  us 
and  .nterprats  it  in  that  way  ?_Yes.  S 

to  have  a ®70u.think  it  would  be  a desirable  thing 
be  of  no  „tla  iUatl0a  of  aU  frdand  ? — I think  it  would 
less  than  ti,  ’ ,ecause  you  could  not,  , have  anything 
to  how'  mnnif  fu'e^ent  Commission  which  examines  as 

landlord  and  hr,!!/  of  6)1011  farm  belongs  t0  the 
and  how  much  belongs  to  the  tenant.  To 


arrive  at  that  you  must  produce  evidence  as  to  what  rVot>.  11, 1886. 

the  landlord  spent  and  what  the  tenant  spent.  You  1 

must  go  through  wlmt  the  Land  Commission  is  going  Mr.  J.  Towns- 
through.  cad  Trench, 

15.993.  But  if  the  Land  Commission  does  make  use  J-P’ 
of  Griffith’s  valuation  as  a basis  for  fixing  rents,  it  is 
somewhat  dangerous  to  make  use  of  a valuation  whose 
grounds  are  obsolete,  is  it  not  ?— Well,  then  let  them 

not  make  use  of  it ; at  any  rate  it  is  only  one  element. 

15.994.  An  important  element? — I did  not  say  an 
important  element,  I simply  said  an  element. 

15.995.  It  is  what  will  be  supposed  to  form  a some- 
what important  element  ? — I do  not  think  they  regard 
it  as  an  important  element,  but  only  as  an  element ; 
hut  I think,  as  an  argument  made  use  of  against  the 
landlords,  it  is  sometimes  unjustly  used;  that  is  the 
relationship  that  exists  between  Griffith’s  valuation 
and  the  rental. 

15.996.  You  have  spoken  of  the  depression  which 
uow  exists  in  the  price  of  agricultural  produce? — 

15.997.  Looking  back  for  a period  of  say  25  years, 
should  you  describe  that  depression  as  an  exceptional 
one  ? — I think  it  is  exceptional,  although  prices  25 
years  ago  may  have  been  almost  as  low  as  they  are 
now. 

15.998.  Lower,  wore  they  not? — Perhaps, lower,  but 
other  conditions  have  altered. 

15.999.  Do  you  think  the  depression  is  exceptional  ? 

— Oh,  I do  think  it  is  an  exceptional  period  of 
depression. 

16.000.  Do  you  think  that,  supposing  the  rents  which 
were  fixed  in  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  the  Land 
Commission  were  fair  rents,  that  there  is  any  reason, 
anything  that  has  occurred  since  .to  make  you  con- 
sider them  unfair  rents.  I do  not  mean  unfair  rents 
for  this  particular  year  but  for  the  period  for  which 
they  were  fixed  ? — It  would  be  impossible  to  answer 
that  question  unless  I were  able  to  foresee  what  would 
be  the  price  from  an  average  of  the  15  years.  Prices 
may  rise,  and  if  prices  were  to  rise  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  compensate  the  tenant  for  the  present  depression, 
then  on  the  average  of  the  15  years  the  judicial  rents 
would  be  really  fair.  But  if  there  is  a permanent 
fall,  if  the  present  fall  proves  not  to  be  a temporary 
one,  but  takes  an  extended  and  permanent  character, 
then,  I think,  certainly,  that  the  judicial  rents  having 
been  fixed  on  a scale  of  prices  higher  than  those  that, 
now  exist,  they  would  be  too  high  for  15  years  if  we 
are  to  assume  them  to  have  been  fairly  fixed  some  years 
ago  prices  continue  as  low  as  now.  We  can  only  see  as 
far  as  we  have  got.  But  as  far  as  we  have  got,  and 
inasmuch  as  there  seems  to  be  a temporary  depression, 
that  temporary  depression  is  not  such  as  ought  to  call 
for  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government,  but.  it. 
ought  to  be  met  by  a temporary  abatement  on  the  part 
of  the  landlord. 

16.001.  Saying  that,  you  would  not  be  of  opinion 
that  there  is  good  -reason  to  call  the.  present  rents 
unfair,  the  rents  for  the  remainder  of  the  periotl  (hat 
they  have  to  run  ? — Oh,  no. 

16.002.  Because  we  have  had  two  rather  disastrous 
year's  ? — Quite  so. 

16.003.  Sir  James  Caird. — 1 think  you  stated  to  us 
that  the  landowners,  I understood  you  to  say  gene- 
rally, that  they  are  desirous  fairly  to  meet  the  tenants 
at  present  with  regard  to  the  fall  in  prices  ? — I said 
they  are  generally  giving  abatements. 

16.004.  Are  the  tenants  of  the  small  holdings  less 
able  to  pay,  with  the  loss  in  production  on  the  rents 
fixed? — They  are;  because  they  produce  an  inferior 
article,  and  an  inferior  article  is  more  affected  by 
depression  than  a superior  article  both  in  stock  and  in 
butter  and  in  corn. 

16.005.  In  fact,  I suppose  it  is  very  much  a question 
of  the  difference  between  the  good  and  the  bad  land  ? 

— It-  is  more  good  and  bad  farming. 

16.006.  Or  the  two  together  ? — No,  the  badness  of 
the  land  in  Kerry  or  in  Scotland  does  not  at  all 
preclude  good  farming,  suitable  to  that  land. 

b 2 
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Nov.  ll  1886.  16,007.  There  is  no  tenant  right  or  tenant  interest 

L saleable  at  present  in  Kerry  ? — Oh,  there  is,  and  I 

Mr.  J.  Towns-  have  got  in  my  pocket  a list  of  sales. 

end  Trench,  16,008.  I do  not  want  any  more  than  your  answer- 

•I'l*-  ing  to  the  fact  ? — Yes. 

16.009.  Might  it  not  be  of  advantage,  or  would  it 
be  practicable  for  the  landlords  in  that  ease  if  there  is 
a side,  or  if  there  was  found  a difficulty  in  effecting  a 
sale,  to  give  something  to  the  tenant  to  let  him  go  and 
then  to  get  the  land  into  his  own  hands  ? — We  tried 
that  and  I found  that  in  every  case  that  we  did  so  the 
farm  was  boycotted. 

16.010.  Even  though  the  tenant  was  bought  out  ? — 
Yes. 

16.011.  Then  that  would  be  no  remedy? — No 
remedy,  because  the  Land  League  immediately  came 
in,  and  the  farms  were  boycotted.  It  was  the  very 
first  experience  I had  of  the  Land  League.  We 
bought  some  farms  from  tenants  and  they  boycotted 
those  farms. 

16.012.  Then  that  cannot  be  done.  As  to  revision 
of  the  rents  at  shorter  intervals,  I think  you  said 
Something  about  that.  Is  there  any  probability  of  the 
rents  at  the  end  • of  the  15  years  being  reduced  or 
increased  ? I will  add  this,  is  there  any  possibility  or 
probability  that  in  the  expectation  of  a revision  of 
rents  the  farms  would  be  run  down  towards  the  end  of 
the  15  years  ? — As  soon  as  the  period  of  expiration 
draws  near  I have  no  doubt  they  will  let  the  farm  run 
to  ruin,  so  that  the  longer  that  operation  of  running 
down  the  farm  is  deferred  the  better. 

16.013.  Then,  in  your  opinion,  15  years  would  be 
better  than  five.  You  would  have  the  rent  fixed  for 
15  years  instead  of  five? — Yes,  I spoke  favourably  of 
the  15  years  before,  I said  I would  not  curtail  the 
period  of  15  years. 

16.014.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  more  advantage 
to  the  landlord  not  having  the  revision  for  15  years  ? 
—No. 

16.015.  Would  it  not  be  just  as  well  to  have  given 
those  who  fixed  the  reDt  the  power  as  well  to  have 
iixed  the  period  over  which  it  should  extend? — It 
would  have  increased  the  element  of  uncertainty, 
which  is  bad. 

16.016.  But  not  for  any  advantage  that  would  be 
given  them  ? — No. 

16.017.  If  that  had  been  given,  there  would  be  no 
motive  for  running  down  the  quality  of  the  land  ? — 
Yes,  there  would. 

16.018.  Would  that  be  a public  advantage  ? — I 
think  not. 

16.019.  You  think  it  would  be  no  great  sacrifice  on 
the  landlord’s  part  to  give  up  that  ? — It  would  unsettle 
both  sides. 

16.020.  With  regard  to  mortgages,  have  you  any 
idea  of  the  oxtent  to  which  mortgages  are  held  over 
Irish  land  ? — Half. 

16.021.  Half  the  value? — I think  so.  It  must  be 
something  near  that.  There  is  an  enormous  amount 
of  English  money  invested,  put  out  now  on  Irish  land, 
which  will  be  confiscated  from  the  laxity  in  the 
administration  of  the  law. 

16.022.  What  is  the  general  rate  on  mortgages  on 
Irish  land  ? — Four  per  cent. 

16.023.  Four  per  cent? — Yes. 

16.024.  Not  more  than  that  ? — Perhaps  four  and 
a half  of  late. 

16.025.  Do  you  suppose  that  the  mortgagees  arc 
themselves  aware  of  the  risk  they  may  possibly  run  ? 
— They  are  asleep. 

16.026.  You  do  not  think  they  aro  aware  ? — No, 
they  are  asleep.  The  English  are  slow  to  awake  to 
danger. 

16.027.  If  they  were  aware  they  might  be  willing 
to  enter  into  a compromise  in  some  way  ? — They  will 
adopt  a do-nothing  policy  as  long  as  they  can. 

16.028.  They  will  not  listen  to  any  compromise 
you  think? — Well,  I do  not  understand  how  or  in 
what  way  a compromise  might  be  arrived  at,  to  which 
they  would  listen. 


16.029.  Except  this,  as  the  landlord’s  property  has 
depreciated  in  value,  and  the  rentals  are  so  very 
much  down  ? — Except  they  lowered  the  rate  of 
interest. 

16.030.  Yes  ? — I do  not  think  they  would  listen  to 
that,  because  they  would  not  be  a bit  surer  of  getting 
a low  rate  of  interest  than  they  are  of  getting  a high 
rate  in  the  way  this  country  is  governed. 

16.031.  Is  there  not  a possibility  of  in  someway 
devising  a plan  by  which  the  mortgagees  might  be 
paid  off  with  advantage  to  the  landowners  and  with- 
out any  more  serious  loss,  perhaps  less  serious  loss 
than  the  lenders  will  probably  have  to  sustain  ?— It  is 
perfectly  easy  if  the  Government  would  take  up  the 
mortgages. 

16.032.  And  pay  them  in  full?— Yes,  or  75  per 
cent,  of  them. 

16.033.  Do  you  think  that  if  a proposition  were 
made,  not  in  any  way  compulsory,  but  that  an  oiler 
was  made  to  the  mortgagees  that  upon  certain  con- 
ditions of  reduction  of  principal,  perhaps  five  or  ten 
per  cent,  off,  or  something  like  that  ? — Five  or  ten  per 
cent,  off? 

16.034.  Yes,  or  something  approaching  it ; if  such  a 
proposition  was  made  do  you  think  they  would  bo  glad 
to  accept  it  ? — Yes,  I do. 

16.035.  Do  not  you  think  that  that  would  be  an 
advantage  if  it  could  be  made  feasible? — Yes,  a great 
advantage  to  the  mortgagees  and  to  the  mortgagors, 

16.036.  And  to  the  landlords  ? — Yes. 

16.037.  Suppose  the  Government  undertook  to  take 
the  place  of  the  mortgagee  upon  a reduction  of  say  20 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  that  would  be 
a great  advantage  to  the  landlord  ? — It  would. 

16.038.  And  possibly  the  Government  might  take  a 
lower  rate  of  interest  ? — Yes. 

16.039.  Has  that  ever  been  thought  of  at  all  ?— I 
never  thought  the  Government  would  be  so  good  as  to 
do  it. 

16.040.  I cannot  say  that  they  would,  but  I may 
put  it  to  you  as  one  of  those  means  by  which  may  lie 
got  over  the  distressing  state  of  the  country,  that  the 
whole  attention  of  the  Government  ought  not  to  be 
given  towards  the  farmers,  but  in  some  degree  to  (lie 
landlords  ? — I think  it  would  be  exceedingly  valuable 
to  make  the  Treasury  the  mortgagees  upon  Irish 
lands,  because  then  they  would  have  some  sympathy 
with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  some  interest  in 
the  maintenance  of  contract,  the  very  idea  of  which 
will  soon  have  vanished  from  Ireland. 

16.041.  They  would  be  in  thorough  interest?— 
Certainly. 

16.042. ]  And  so  would  the  Government.  The 
Government  would  be  more  likely  to  get  the  money  if 
a considerable  reduction  were  made  from  the  amount 


of  the  mortgage  ? — Yes. 

16.043.  And  you  think  that  many  of  the  mortgagees 
would  very  gladly  accept  that? — I have  no  doubt 
whatever  but  that  they  would. 

16.044.  Would  the  Government  be  as  safe  without 
the  security  of  the  estate,  they  themselves  becoming 
the  mortgagees,  as  with  the  security  under  purchase  by 
the  tenant  ? — I beg  your  pardon. 

16.045.  Would  the  Government,  advancing  tuc 
money  in  that  way,  would  they  have  as  good  security 
with  a reduced  mortgage,  as  mortgagees,  as  they  m 
have  by  advancing  the  money  to  the  tenant  to  buy  the 
estate  ? — It  would  take  a much  smaller  sum  to  uy 
up  the  mortgage  than  to  buy  up  the  estate,  and  by  so 
much  the  Government  would  have  a better  security, 

16.046.  You  think  they  would  be  safe  ?— Nothing 

if  safe  in  Ireland  at  present.  . . 

16.047.  Is  there  any  probability  of  an  agitation 
against  the  payment  of  the  instalments  by  the  tem‘“ 
in  cases  of  bad  seasons,  or  in  circumstances  o 
kind  ? — I would  rather  have  Mr.  Healy’s  opinion  as 


mat  tnan  mine.  . 

16,048.  But  I would  rather  have  yours,  if  yo''  «- 
no  objection  to  give  it? — I am  afraid  history  w 
repeat  itself. 
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16.049.  Well  would  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
country  be  promoted  by  the  absence  or  by  the  pre- 
sence of  the  landlords  and  by  the  substitution  of  the 
present  tenants  in  their  place  ? — The 'present  landlords 
would  soon  be  replaced,  shopkeepers  who  would  ad- 
vance goods  on  the  security  of  the  farms,  and  the 
tenants  who  would  subdivide  their  holdings  as  there 
could  be  no  power  to  prevent  them. 

16.050. ”  Do  you  think  that  if  the  three  “ F’s”  which 
have  been  conceded  were  acted  upon  completely,  that 
there  is  really  any  occasion  for  anything  further  than 
that  to  give  contentment  to  the  farmers  and  to  lead  to 
the  promotion  of  their  industry  ? — As  long  as  the 
Irish  farmer  is  encouraged  as  he  has  been  by  the  way 
in  which  the  law  has  been  administered  in  this 
country,  in  the  belief  and  hope  that  he  will  be  able  by 
agitation,  violence,  and  outrage  to  resist  the  payment 
of  his  debts,  so  long  will  that  agitation,  violence,  and 
outrage  go  on,  and  so  long  will  discontent  prevail.  I 
do  not  care  what  law  you  pass  as  long  as -the  violence, 
agitation,  and  outrage  goes  on,  and  is  allowed  to  go  on 
in  the  way  it  does  in  this  country,  you  will  have  dis- 
content, and  the  tenants  will  turn  their  minds  to 
agitation  instead  of  to  industry. 

16.051.  To  turn  now  to  a different  subject  alto- 
gether, the  creameries  and  the  butteries.  Is  it  sup- 
posed if  this  plan  of  butteries  should  be  more 
generally  established  in  the  country  that  there  would 
be  a material  increase  in  the  returns  of  the  farmer  ? 


— Oh,  it  would  double  their  returns  as  regards  A'ou.  n,  igS6. 
butter.  

16.052.  That  is  important  ? — Very  important.  Mr.  J.  Towns- 

16.053.  A most  important  element  ? — Yes.  end  Trench 

16.054.  That  of  itself  would  be  really  something 
that  would  be  likely  largely  to  benefit  them  ? — Oh, 
yes,  certainly. 

16.055.  And  that  is  being  now  generally  resorted 
to  ? — Not  generally,  it  is  spreading  ; but  you  have  to 
go  with  the  greatest  possible  care  in  the  doing  of  it. 

If  the  landlord  interferes  in  any  way  the  whole  thing 
will  be  opposed  probably  by  the  Land  League. 

16.056.  But  if  he  contributes  the  Land  League  will 
not  object  ? — Money  they  might  not  object  to,  any- 
thing else  they  would. 

16,057-  Mr.  Neligan. — Arc  you  aware  of  any 
instance  in  which  a creamery  was  started  and  was 
subsequently  stopped? — I am  not  aware  of  such  a 
case  within  my  own  experience. 

16.058.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Suppose  a landlord 
should  evict  a tenant  can  the  landlord  do  anything 
with  the  land  that  is  left  by  the  tenant ; can  he  make 
any  use  of  it  except  to  farm  it  himself ; he  cannot  let 
it  in  any  way  ? — Any  tenant  taking  it  would  pro- 
bably be  beaten  to  death. 

16.059.  That  must  be  a very  great  obstacle  ? — Yes, 
no  doubt.  Such  a state  of  things  is  for  tbc  Govern- 
ment to  consider ; but  the  question  is  by  whom  is  this 
country  governed. 


“ Anonymous”  examined. 


16.060.  The  President. — -I  think  you  can  give  us 
some  useful  evidence  about  boycotting  ? — I can,  my 
lord. 

16.061.  Well,  I will  address  my  principal  questions 
to  that  point.  I think  your  father  purchased  a farm 
lately,  did  he  not  ? — He  did,  my  lord. 

16.062.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars  about  it. 

How  many  years’  purchase  did  he  give? — His  rent, 
which  was  a judicial  rent,  was  £ — , and  he  purchased 
it  at  £ . 


16.063.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  bought  it  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

16.064.  The  President. — He  was  the  tenant,  and 
lie  bought  his  own  farm  ? — Yes. 

16.065.  It  was  his  own  farm  before  ? — -Yes,  for  — 
— — years. 

16.066.  And  did  he  incur  the  opposition  of  the 
Land  League  in  consequence?  — Yes.  There  was 
partly  a combination.  We  would  never  join  the  Land 
League,  and  there  was  partly  a combination  against 

purchasing  at  the  time  by  the branch  of  the 

National  League. 

16.067.  They  passed  resolutions  that  no  purchases 
were  to  take  place  ? — Yes. 

16.068.  And  he  violated  that  determination,  and, 
therefore,  was  the  subject  of  annoyance? — Yes;  he 
was  boycotted. 

16.069.  Can  you  tell  us  what  annoyance  he  was 
subjected  to? — Well,  in  the  first  place  he  could  not 
go  to  mass  for  the  past  four  months  on  any  day  but 
that  there  would  be  shouting  and  hooting  at  him. 

16.070.  Was  he  in  danger  of  personal  violence  ? — 
Well,  he  would  be  but  that  lie  has  sons,  and  I 
suppose  they  were  afraid  to  interfere  with  him.  But 
at  the  same  time  he  was  not  accustomed  to  that.  He 
was  a very  popular  man  in  that  place  before  that,  and 
ue  would  not  like  to  be  hooted.  He  was  a friend  of 


' ~ ~ ;>  anfi  they  had  that  against  him  too,  for 

owing  him  into  that  house.  He  was  his  landlord, 
* i 've^come  every  time  he  came  to  see  us. 

Yes  °71'  HC  allowed  Mr*  int0  his  house  ?— 


lfi’twi}’  ^1-‘  was  his  landlord  ? — Yes. 

rhe  President  .—And  the  landlord  fron 
16  cr  ’°Ught  his  farm  ?— Yes. 
about  11, t'  1)|“l  !?e,  underS°  any  further  annoyance 
caul  w I?0  0t  his  stock  ?— Yes  ; every  place  hit 
nt  there  were  fellows  sent  to  prevent  the  sale 


of  them  in  order  to  sell  them  at  a reduced  price.  He 

had  another  farm  at  a place  called  • , and  he  had 

purchased  it  on  a lease  for  21  years,  and  we  made 

application  to  Mr. for  the  parties  to  send  their 

cattle  there,  and  to  advertise for  grazing,  and 

they  would  not  allow  a single  head  of  cattle  to  be  sent 
there. 

16.075.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  sent  any  cattle 
you  had  there,  and  you  advertised  it  as  a grazing 
farm? — My  father  advertised  it  as  a grazing  farm, 
but  he  wouid  be  allowed  to  get  no  grazing. 

16.076.  And  in  reference  to  his  labourers,  what 
occurred  ? — They  were  all  boycotted ; in  fact  any 
person  in  the  country  who  spoke  to  my  father  or  to 
any  of  his  family  at  all  were  all  boycotted  ; there  are 
over  80  or  100  persons  boycotted. 

16.077.  Because  they  spoke  to  you  and  your 
family?  —.Yes,  and  being  friends  of  ours  they  did 
not  see  the  reason  why  they  should  not  speak  to  us, 
but  the  National  League  expelled  them,  and  passed 
upon  them  this  sentence  of  boycotting. 

16.078.  And  did  that  cause  the  labourers  to  leave? 
— Yes,  and  they  several  times  fined  parties  for  selling 
cattle  to  me. 

16.079.  Mr.  Neligan. — Fined  them  ? — Yes,  fined 

them.  There  are  informations  given  by  two  of  the 
parties  that  were  fined  to  the  stipendiary  magistrate 
, of , and  I think  there  are  some  pro- 
ceedings being  brought  against  them. 

16.080.  The  President.  — Those  proceedings  are 
still  pending  ? — Yes. 

16,080a.  And  this  is  going  on  at  the  present 
moment,  I suppose,  without  any  relaxation  ? —Yes,  in 
the  same  way  as  usual,  my  lord. 

16.081.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  where  is  this? — 

At , 

16.082.  The  President. — And  is  he  obliged  to  live 
under  police  protection  ? — No. 

16.083.  He  has  his  sons  to  take  care  of  him  ? — 
Yes. 

16.084.  What  do  they  wish  to  force  him  to  do,  or 
is  it  only  as  punishment  for  what  he  has  already  done 
iu  another  case,  or  do  they  wish  to  put  pressure  upon 
him  to  do  anything  now  ? — I never  knew  any  reason 
for  which  they  could  boycott  us.  They  never  wished 
us  to  join  the  National  League,  for  they  knew  we 
would  not  do  it,  because  of  the  way  in  which  they 
were  getiing  on.  The  first  reason  we  knew  of  it  was 


“ Anony- 
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Nov.  11,  1886.  that  being  Mends  of  Mr. . and  allowing  him 

to  the  house  and  purchasing  that  farm  from  him. 

“Anony-  I was  one  of  those  they  boycotted  for  having  taken  a 

mousi”  quantity  of  land  from  Mr. , though  it  was  20 

years  on  Mr. ’s  hands. 

16.085.  That  is  the  farm  you  took  ? — Yes. 

16.086.  Sir  James  Caircl.— And  no  other  tenant 
was  put  out  to  let  you  in  ? — No. 

16.087.  And  in  your  father’s  case  it  was  his  own 
farm,  the  farm  that  he  was  the  tenant  of,  and  from 
which  no  one  was  evicted? — No  one  was  evicted 
from  it,  and  ho  was  20  or  22  years  there.  The  three 
tenants  who  were  in  it  before  him  gave  up  possession 
and  got  compensation. 

16.088.  And  this  farm  that  you  took  had  been  20 
years  on  the  landlords  hands  ? — Yes.  They  boycotted 
that. 

16.089.  Did  they  mean  by  that  that  the  farm  should 
still  remain  on  the  landlord’s  hands? — No,  the  witness 
gave  an  explanation  wich  is  not  published. 

16.090.  The ?— Yes. 

16.091.  And  is  he ; ?— Yes. 

16.092.  The  President.  — The  object  then  is  to 
drive  you  out  of  the  farm,  and  to  induce  you  to  give 

it  up  ? — Yes.  I got  a lease  on  the 

— \ — , and  ever  since  they  are  boycotting  me.  They 
would  not  allow  any  person  to  come  to  have  any  deal- 
ings with  me;  any  parties  that  have  any  dealings 
with  me  they  are  boycotted. 

16.093.  And  that  does  not  get  any  better  ?— Not  a 
bit,  my  lord. 

16.094.  And  the  object  is  to  get  you  to  give  up 
your  farm ; and  in  regard  to  your  father,  do  they  wish 
lo  force  him  to  sell  again.  What  do  they’  intend  to 
get  him  to  do  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

16.095.  At  all  events  he  disobeyed  the  League  in 
purchasing  under  the  Act  ? — There  was  nothing  about 
that.  They  never  mentioned  that  they  had  any  other 
reason  to  him. 

10.096.  Do  you  think  there  are  other  tenants  who 
would  be  willing  to  buy  if  not  for  this  pressure  of  the 
Land  League  ? — They  told  me  so,  some  of  them. 

16.097.  Is  Mr.  — willing  to  sell  to  other 

tenants  at  17  years  ? — And  less  now,  my  lord. 

16.098.  Because  he  wants  to  get.  away  from  the 
country  ? — -I  hope  not. 

16.099.  Then  why  is  he  willing  to  take  so  little  ? 
— He  Says  there  are  some  farms  on  his  own  hands  now 
that  were  evicted,  and  he  thinks  it  better  to  sell  to 
them  than  to  be  quarrelling. 

16.100.  Quarrelling  with  them,  I suppose? — Yes. 

16.101.  Was  it  under  a judicial  rent — your  father’s 
farm  ? — Yes,  it  was  a judicial  rent. 

16.102.  Seventeen  years  at  the  judicial  rent? — 
Yes. 

16.103.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  purchase  was  com- 
pulsory it  would  assist  the  tenants.  The  tenants 
would  not  object  to  it.  It  would  accord  with  the 
wishes  of  some  of  the  tenants  to  be  compelled  to  buy 
at  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase,  because  then 
that  would  get  rid  of  being  prevented  by  the  Land 
League  ? — In  my  district,  my  lord,  I think  it  would 
enable  them  to  purchase  because  they  would  have  an 
excuse  then  that  they  should  do  it. 

16.104.  One  of  the  means  of  meeting  the  League 
would  be  by  making  the  purchase  compulsory  ? — Well, 
I think  it  would  as  regards  purchasing  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  T think  it  would.  In  a few  cases 

they  think  the  price  too  high.  I think 

was  willing  in  my  district  to  require  20  years’  pur- 
chase. They  thought  that  too  high  and  the  rents  too 
low  for  that  at  the  time,  because  they  are  getting  half 
the  county  cess  and  half  the  poor’s  rate.  The  pur- 
chase money  would  be  nearly  as  much  as  they  are 
paying  at  present. 

16.105.  They  would  not  pay  20  years? — Yes. 

16.106.  And  the  landlords,  except  Mr.  

would  not  sell  for  less  than  that  ? — Yes.  No  landlord 

but  Mr.  would  sell  for  less  than  20  years’ 

purchase. 


16.107.  Do  the  landlords  all  pay  half  the  county 
cegs  ?— On  all  new  takings. 

16.108.  What  is  the  exception? — On  all  takings 
since  the  year  1870  the  tenants  are  allowed  half  the 
county,  but  in  other  cases  where  there  are  old  leases 
of  old  holdings  they  are  not  allowed  half  the  county 
cess. 

16.109.  In  the  groat  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 
allowed  that ? — Yes,  in  the  majority  of  cases. 

16.110.  That  would  make  a- considerable  difference 
to  a man  to  give  20  years’  purchase  on  the  present 
rents? — On  which  they  pay  half  the  poor  rates. 
They  are  allowed  half  the  poor  rates  in  all  cases. 

16.111.  Are  the  poor  rates  high  ? — They  are  in  my 
case.  In  my  electoral  division  they  are  from  — to 

— in  the  £ in  the union  then  they  have  to  pay 

half  that  according  to  the  valuation. 

16.112.  They  would  have  to  pay,  in  addition  to  the 
rent,  half  the  poor  rate  ? — Yes,  where  they  are  not 
allowed  half  the  county  cess. 

16.113.  By  paying  20  years’ purchase  they  get  20 
ner  cent.  On  the  rents  at  once  ? — If  they  purchase  at 

20  year's’  purchase  at  the  present  rents  under 

they  are  getting  20  per  cent,  off  that. 

16.114.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  a temporary  abatement? 
— Yes,  as  a temporary  abatement. 

16.115.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  Land  League 
forbid  you  to  buy  at  all,  or  did  they  say  you  must  do 
so  and  so  ? — We  never  joined  the  Land  League  at  all. 
We  never  subscribed. 

16.116.  But  they  forbid  the  tenants- in  general?—. 
Yes',  there  was  a combination  amongst  the  tenants. 
They  had  meetings  and  they  determined  not  to  pur- 
chase unless  they  got  it  at  10  or  12  years’  purchase, 
and  in  some  cases  13,  and  they  met  the  landlords  and 
I think  offered  them  to  pay  on  an  abatement  of  50 
per  cent. 

16.117.  Then  any  man  who  gave  over  that,  was  lie 
boycotted? — Yes,  or  who  did  not  abide  by  the  rules 
of  the  League. 

16.118.  Are  most  of  the  people  in  your  neighbour- 
hood members  of  the  League  ? — Well,  they  were,  the 
whole  of  them  were,  but  they  are  expelled  now  for 
having  any  communication  with  the  parties  who  arc 
not  Leaguers  even  to  speak  to  them. 

16.119.  Do  they  look  upon  being  expelled  as  agreat 
punishment  ? — Oh,  yes,  they  are  terrified. 

16.120.  What  happens  to  them  when  they  are  ex- 
pelled ? — They  arc  refused  provisions  at  the  village 

of . They  would  not  get  anything  if  they 

died  of  hunger.  They  must  go  to > 20 

miles,  or  to  ■ , they  might  get  it  there. 

16.121.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  unless  a man  is 
a member  of  the  League  he  is  refused  any  provisions  ? 
— He  is,  except  drink. 

16.122.  So  that  it  is  a very  serious  thing  for  a man 
to  be  expelled  from  the  League? — Oh,  it  is.  They 
are  in  a terrible  fright.  There  are.  a great  many  who 
never  would  join  it,  only  they  are  being  terrified. 

16.123.  Then  they  are  forced  into  being  members 

of  the  League  at  the  point  of  starvation? — Yes,  they 
are.  . 

16.124.  If  the  people  living  there  know  very  wen 
about  that  they  have  no  difficulty  in  enforcing  the 
resolutions  of  the  League  ? — In  my  district  from  hal 
to  one-fourth  of  the  people  would  not  join  if  they  were 
left  to  themselves. 

16.125.  Would  the  respectable  people  in  your  dis- 
trict be  glad  to  see  an  end  put  to  the  Leaguer  — 
They  would.  All  the  respectable  people  did  not  join 
the  League,  and  they  are  boycotted.  Only  just  trom 
terror  some  of  them  paid  subscriptions,  but  never 
went. near  them.  It.  is  the  worst  parties  that  join 
them,  and  that  are  members  of  the  committee  there. 

16.126.  Who  are  the  members  of  the  contnn 
there ; what  sort  of  men  are  they  ? — Well,  there  « 
two  or  three  of  them  broken-down  fanners  nndevic 
from  their  land,  and  not  inclined  to  pay  anything 
anybody;  they  are  the  worst  charactered  parties 
the  parish,  all  of  them,  10  or  12  of  them. 
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16.127.  And  they  exercise  tyranny  over  the  people  ? 
—Yes,  and  even  inflict  fines. 

16.128.  How  do  they  impose  the  fines? — Supposing 
a man  disobeys  the  orders  of  the  League  they  bring 
him  up.  Every  Sunday  they  hold  meetings ; they 
bring  him  up  on  one  Sunday  and  expel  him,  but 
another  member  may  propose  to  let  him  oft- if  he  pays 
a fine  of  double  the  amount  of  his  subscription.  If 
he  pays  2s.  to  join  he  will  have  to  pay  a fine  of  4s., 
in  order  to  be  re-admitted  again. 

16.129.  And  the  object  of  being  re-admitted  is  in 
order  to  get  something  to  eat  ? — They  are  terrified  at 
the  sentence  of  being  expelled  and  partly  at  the  idea 
of  people  hooting  at  them. 

16.130.  And  being  held  up  to  universal  derision  ? — 
Yes.  They  have  spies  outside  during  the  week 
watching  the  shopkeepers,  for  fear  they  would  give 
provisions  to  expelled  parties. 

16.131.  Well,  supposing  a shopkeeper  to  give  pro- 
visions  to  such  a person  ? — He  would  be  brought  up 
on  the  next  Sunday,  and,  if  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
expelled  he  would  pay  a fine. 

16.132.  Then  the  shopkeepers  are  members  of  the 
League  too  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  members  of  the 
League  too ; they  are  all  publicans,  and  all  members 
of  the  League. 

16.133.  And,  I suppose,  if  they  were  not  members 
of  the  League  no  one  would  deal  with  them  ? — Yes, 
they  would  be  boycotted,  they  would  have  no  one  to 
deal  with  them  ,•  they  would  be  termed  in  our  locality 

16.134.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  are  the  “ ” ? 

— The  parties  boycotted  who  are  not  Land  Leaguers. 


They  are  regarded  as  being  equal  to  roasted,  I should 
think. 

16.135.  Lord  Milltown. — This  National  League,  or 
this  Land  League,  altogether  interferes  with  the 
working  of  the  Purchase  Act  in  your  neighbourhood  ? 
—Yes. 

16.136.  And  as  long  as  it  retains  its  power  the 
Purchase  Act  will  have  no  force  or  power  to  be  applied 
there  ? — Yes. 

16.137.  And  they  have  been  boycotted,  the  people 
who  have  paid  their  rent  ? — Yes.  Where  they  would 
be  aware  that  they  would  go  beyond  the  other  tenants 
they  would  boycott  them.  I do  not  say  there  are  any 
rents  paid  in  my  district,  for  they  are  too  terrified, 
except  they  pay  them  where  they  will  not  be  known. 

16.138.  They  are  stopping  the  payment  of  rent, 
the  Land  League,  at  this  moment  ? — Yes. 

16.139.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  there  many  farmers 
and  people  there  who  are  not  members  of  the  League  ? 
— They  all  joined  at  first,  and  there  are  about  70  or 
80  now  expelled,  that  is  partly  boycotted  ; they  must 
go  into  - - - ■■  — - for  provisions. 

16.140.  Are  there  70  or  80  who  have  been  expelled, 
or  who  have  voluntarily  left  it  ? — They  are  expelled, 
and  there  are  many  more  who  would  have  left  it,  only 
through  fear. 

19.141.  Is  it  through  fear  that  they  joined  it  ? — 
Yes,  it  is.  Even  the  houses  in  the  district,  they  are 
actually  falling  down  for  the  want  of  thatch.  For  it 

is  in they  got  the  wood  bent  that  used  to 

cover  the  houses  for  them,  and  now  they  are  so 
frightened  before  tne  Land  League  they  are  not  going 
for  that,  and  the  houses  are  all  falling  down. 


The  Rev.  John  O’Leary,  P.P.,  of  Baliymaceligot,  near  Tralee,  examined. 


16.142.  The  President. — Your  part  of  the  country 
seems  to  me,  from  what;  I heai-,  to  be  very  much 
under  the  domination,  of  the  National  League,  is  that 
the  case  ? — I think  it  is  under  the  domination  of 
the  League  to  a certain  extent,  but  I do  not  think 
that  in  my  parish  exactly,  except  in  one  instance, 
that  a crime  was  committed  from  the  beginning  to 
the  present.  There  was  onemurder  that  occurred,  and 
with  that  exception  I do  not  think  that  the  influence 
of  the  Land  League  had  the  effect  of  producing  any- 
thing like  general  disorder. 

16.143.  How  long  ago  was  the  murder? — That 
murder  took  place,  I think,  in  the  year  1881,  or 
perhaps  1882.  , It  was  the  murder  of  a man  called 
Patrick  Cahill. 


16,144.  And  is  there  much  boycotting  in  the 
district? — Well,  I am  aware  of  one  farmer  who  is  boy- 
cotted, a man  named  Daniel  Healy.  He  is  boycotted. 
Hie  League  pronounced  the  sentence  of  boycotting 
against  him,  but  nevertheless  the  man  has  gone  on 
working  away,  certainly  under  difficulties,  the  diffi- 
culty of  finding  labourers  and  of  finding  persons  to 
mow  his  hay  and  so  forth,  but  nevertheless  he  has 
gone  on,  never  minding  the  thing,  and  he  has  not  been 
attacked  in  any  way. 

.^as  t*ie  rent  been  Pa'd  Li  your  parish  ? — 
Well,  I think,  my  lord,  I have  never  observed  in  my 
parish  anything  like  what  is  called  here  officially  a 
combination  against  rent.  There  have  been  dissen- 
mns  at  the  League  meetings  about  the  payment 

0 rents.  I am  not  a member  of  the  Land  League, 
nevei  joined  it,  and  I do  not  know  exactly  what 

goes  on  there  or  what  takes  place  there  except  from 
Jul  f know  that  in  one  of  the  properties, 

1 |1fCla;y  wllicl1  is  the  principal  property  in  my  parish 

rents  have  been  always  very  high  there,  and  the 
1 cop  e met  together  to  see  what  rent  they  would  be 
L ? ^ ’ anc*  ^ think  this  time  12  months  they 
,8YrV ° if  they  got  a reduction  of  25  per  cent. 

unnhL  , ' Au<*  y°u  think  it  was  really  that  they  were 
a numi  ° pa7rnore  ? — Yes,  indeed,  there  are  farms, 
been  them,  that  cannot  almost  pay  anything, 

which  .1  1616  'S  an  ''nmense  number  of  holdings 
in  ext  ° not  avfirage  more  than  seven  or  eight  acres 


16.147.  And  tlfey  find  it  difficult  to  make  a living 
and  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

16.148.  Are  they  under  judicial  rents? — There 
are  not  many  in  my  parish  under  judicial  rents.  At 
the  last  Land  Commission  held  in  the  county,  of 
which  Mr.  M'Devitt  was  the  chairman,  a number 
of  persons  went  into  court,  indeed  I advised 
them  myself  publicly  and  privately,  I advised  them 
to  go  into  court,  and  the  reductions  of  rent  given 
were  deemed  by  the  people  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. And  then  the  expense  of  going  into  court 
for  the  poor  holders,  for  the  men  having  five  or 
six  acres,  and  men  with  two  or  three  cows,  the 
expense  was  very  great.  The  solicitors  in  this 
county  would  not  serve  an  originating  notice  without 
a fee  of  £3.  There  was  the  expense  of  the  valuer 
and  the  expense  of  the  surveyor,  and  between  all  the 
sources  of  expense  the  unfortunate  tenant  was  crippled 
before  he  got  his  rent  fixed,  and  for  that  reason  a 
good  many  did  not  care  to  go  into  court.  In  point  of 
fact  the  number  of  judicial  leases,  in  my  parish,  I 
have  not  much  of  an  idea,  but  I am  sure  they  do  not 
amount  to  60. 

16.149.  Sixty  ? — 1 should  think  not. 

16.150.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  the  people  know  that 
they  were  not  obliged  to  go  to  a solicitor  at  all  ? — 
Well,  I do  not  think  they  did.  In  the  meantime 
when  thoy  found  that  the  reductions  given  were  so 
small,  they  were  suffering  from  the  effects  of  what  we 
may  call  the  semi-famine  of  1879-1880,  when  they  had 
no  potatoes  at  all,  and  when  provisions  were  very 
scarce  and  they  were  extremely  poor,  when  they 
found  that  the  reductions  given  were  so  small  they  at 
once  accepted  any  offer  that  was  made  by  the  land- 
lord. The  landlord  did  give  abatements  pretty 
generally  of  20  per  cent,  at  the  time,  and  a great 
many  accepted  those. 

16.151.  The  President. — At  that  time,  in  1881  ? — 
Yes,  there  was  a pretty  general  reduction  then. 

16.152.  But  that  was  only  in  the  way  of  a tempo- 
rary abatement  ? — It  was  permanent. 

16.153.  Has  there  been  any  abatement  on  that  oi 
late  years,  this  year  for  instance  ? — This  time  12 
months  the  prices  of  everything  became  so  low  that 
the  people  were  really  reduced  to  very  great  poverty. 
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Nov.  ll,  1886.  They  met  together.  I was  at  the  meetiDg.  I went 
- — to  the  meeting  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  quiet. 

I lev.  John  j was  at  tjle  meeting  at  all  events,  and  the  proposition 

o .eary,  . . wag  matje  ^ to  what  rent  they  thought  would  be  a 
fair  rent,  and  they  came  to  the  resolution  to  pay  their 
rents  if  they  got  a reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  and  if 
judicial  leaseholders  would  be  included  in  that  re- 
duction. 

16.154.  Lord  Milltown. — And  those  rents  fixed  by 
agreement  were  registered  as  judicial  rents? — Cer- 
tainly. 

16.155.  The  President. — The  whole  lot  were  re- 
duced all  round  20  per  cent.,  and  those  rents  were 
confirmed  by  the  court.  There  are  some  exceptions, 
my  lord.  I do  not  think  the  reduction  was,  strictly 
speaking,  an  all  round  one,  but  four-fifths  of  the 
tenants  were  included  in  the  reduction. 

16.156.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  they  now  hold 
under  judicial  leases? — Quite  so.  And  those  men, 
the  landlord  immediately  made  a distinction  between 
the  men  who  went  into  court  and  the  men  who  did 
not.  On  the  property  to  which  I am  alluding  there 
was  a great  objection  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  and 
his  agents  that  men  should  go  into  the  court,  and 
they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  them  from  going,  and 
those  that  did  go,  they  fared  rather  badly  whenever 
the  opportunity  occurred. 

16.157.  The  President. — And  those  who  accepted 
the  20  per  cent,  from  the  landlord  and  got  the  agree- 
ment confirmed  by  the  court,  they  did  not  consider 

. them  in  the  same  light  ? — They  did  not.  They  met 

together  and  asked  for  a reduction.  ‘ 

16.158.  Of  25  per  cent,  all  round  ? — Yes,  and  I 
was  asked  by  the  landlord  to  meet  him,  and  I did 
meet  the  landlord  and  his  agent,  and  I represented  the 
thing.  I represented  the  great  reduction  in  prices, 
and  I represented  the  great  poverty  of  the  people  and 
the  smallness  of  their  holdings,  and  1 argued  it  as 
strongly  as  I could  in  favour  of  granting  25  per  cent., 
and  the  result  of  that  interview  was  that  he  granted 
a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  on  that  gale,  but  it  was 
only  to  apply  to  the  men  who  did  not  go  into 
court. 

16.159.  And  what  was  the  result? — The  result  of 
that  was  that  that  time  they  nearly  all  paid,  at  least 
there  are  some  who  did  not  pay ; they  could  not  and 
they  never  will  be  able  to  pay. 

16.160.  But  most  of  them  did  ? — As  a general  rule 
they  did. 

16.161.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  date  was  that? — I 
think  it  was  this  time  12  months:  I think  it  was  in 
the  November  of  last  year. 

16.162.  That  would  be  for  the  previous  September 
rent  ? — Yes,  because  there  was  nothing  due  on  that 
property  ; they  never  allowed  anything  to  remain  due 
on  that  property,  because  if  the  September  rent  was 
not  paid  in  February,  and  the  March  rent  paid  in 
August,  they  were  immediately  processed.  There  are 
some  men  on  that  property  who  have  got  a process 
every  half  year  for  a large  number  of  years. 

16.163.  That  was  last  year.  What  has  happened 
this  year.  Have  the  rents  been  paid  this  year  ? — No, 
my  lord.  As  regards  the  March  rent,  I think  it  was 
pretty  generally  paid  this  year. 

16.164.  And  the  other  has  not  become  due? — I 
mean  that  the  last  September  rent  was  paid  in  March, 
and  then  the  March  rent  has  been  called  for,  out  it  has 
not  been  paid  yet. 

16.165.  But  do  they  not  mean  to  pay  ? — I do  not 
think  they  can  pay,  my  lord,  unless  they  get  something 
more  than  the  15  per  qent.  that  they  got  last  year. 

16.166.  And  did  the  landlord  threaten  to  take  any 
steps  in  consequence  ? — No,  he  has  not  done  anything 
as  yet.  I think  there  is  a disposition  to  take  them 
quietly.  I am  sure  the  landlord  is  himself  probably  a 
little  hard  up.  He  has  a great  many  family  claims, 
and  mortgages  on  the  property,  and  he  cannot  afford 
to  give  large  reductions.  But  be  certainly  is  taking 
the  tenants  at  the  present  very  easily.  I did  not  hear 
of  any  ejectment  processes  being  brought  at  the  last 
sessions,  or  anything  of  that  kind,  although  T know 


there  are  a large  number  of  cases  in  which  the  rents 
are  unpaid. 

16.167.  Are  they  worse  off  than  they  were  this 
time  last  year  ? — Decidedly.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
about  that.  I speak  now  from  personal  knowledge. 
I know  that  this  year  they  have  not  been  able  to 
dispose  of  a great  deal  of  property  by  means  of  which 
they  would  be  able  to  pay  their  rents.  They  have  not 
been  able  to  dispose  at  all  of  them  produce.  They 
would  not  sell  at  any  price.  For  instance,  calves, 
they  would  not  be  looked  at.  The  poor  people  took 
them  to  fair  after  fair,  and  they  would  not  be  bought 
at  any  price. 

16.168.  Is  it  worse  than  last  year  in  that  respect?— 
Well,  I am  not  much  of  a farmer.  I do  not  farm 
myself,  except  in  a very  small  way,  but  I am  sure  it 
is.  I will  give  you  a case  of  my  own.  I sold  a calf 
last  year,  for  which  I got  £3  10s.  Od. ; this  year  I 
would  not  get  more  than  £2  for  as  good  a one. 

16.169.  The  President. — Have  there  been  any 
negotiations  for  purchase  in  your  parish  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act?— Well,  I have  myself  urged  as 
strongly  as  I could  upon  the  people  generally  to 
purchase.  There  are  some  landlords  who  would  not 
sell  at  all.  Lord  Ventry,  for  instance,  would  not  sell. 
There  are  other  landlords  who  would  be  anxious  to 
sell,  but  they  only  have  themselves  a middle  interest 
under  Trinity  College,  and  Trinity  College  would  not 
consent  to  sell. 

16.170.  Lord  Milltown. — They  cannot  prevent  it? 
— I beg  your  pardon. 

16.171.  They  cannot  prevent  it  ? — I really  do  not 
know.  An  agent,  a gentleman  who  lives  in  Cork, 
Major  Bradley,  who  is  agent  to  one  of  the  properties 
in  my  parish,  wrote  to  me  to  know  if  I would  get  the 
tenants  on  this  property,  of  which  he  is  agent,  to  buy, 
and  on  what  terms.  Well,  I called  the  tenants  to- 
gether, and  we  discussed  the  matter,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  we  would  offer  to  buy  on  certain  terms, 
and  i wrote  to  the  agent,  explaining  the  terms  on 
which  they  consented  to  buy,  and  he  was  perfectly 
satisfied  with  them,  and  thought  they  were  fair ; but 
in  some  three  or  four  weeks  afterwards  he  wrote  to  me 
stating  that  Trinity  College  had  put  a stop  to  the  sale, 
and  that  it  could  not  be  carried  out. 

16.172.  I suppose  they  can  only  buy,  subject  to  the 
head  rent  of  Trinity  College  ? — I do  not  know. 

16.173.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  practically  a diffi- 
culty, and  may  be  an  insurmountable  on  ? — But  there 
is  a great  deal  of  land  in  my  parish  which  is  the  pro- 
perty of  Trinity  College,  and  which  is  at  present  in 
the  hands  of  middlemen,  and  these  tenants  are  badly 
off. 

16.174.  Lord  Milltown. — The  tenants  could  pur- 
chase the  middleman’s  interest  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  whether  Trinity  College  liked  it  or  not? 
— I do  not  know. 

16.175.  The  President.  — They  would  not  care 
to  do  that  if  there  was  a head  rent  upon  it  ? — The 
fact  is,  that  the  middlemen  are  not  themselves  paying 
their  rent  to  Trinity  College,  and  they  have  been  all 
served  with  ejectments. 

16,1.76.  Is  there  very  little  margin  between  what 
the  middleman  gets  and  what  they  have  to  give  to 
Trinity  College? — Well,  I know  one  small  property 
near  my  house,  where  the  tenants  are  six  in  number, 
and  Sir  Rowland  Blennerhassett  is  the  middleman^ 
and  I.  heard  that  he  has  only  an  interest  of  £50  a year 
in  it.  The  rental  is  £200  a year,  and  he  has  an 
interest  of  £50. 

16.177.  What  did  you  and  the  tenants  considers 
fair  price  ; how  many  years  at  the  judicial  rent  ?— 1 
consider,  after  giving  it  a great  deal  of  thought,  that 
18  years’  purchase  is  the  outside  of  what  they  could 
fairly  pay. 

16.178.  That  is  speaking,  of  course,  of  your  own 
district  ? — Speaking  of  my  own  parish. 

16.179.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  that  18  years’  purchase 
on  the  landlord’s  nett  rental  ? — On  the  judicial  rents. 

16.180.  When  you  speak  of  18  years’  purchase. 
Father  O’Leary,  would  that  be  18  years’  purchase  on 
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18  I““’P“™5?^P»kis  16,197.  No  matter  bow  good  it  was  ? — Yes.  With  nr„.  ,, 

fros‘  . '.  I',  • , , n°w  uxllctb'  thfe  distinction,  regard  to  the  question  of  purchase  generally  you  were  1 

1 " “ 7 “km®  f thc  K"“* s asking  me,  there  is  as  I sly  a disposition  £ fte  p,”  H„.  J„h„ 

16.181.  On  what  they  pay  the  landlord?— On  what  of  the  people  to  buy,  that  is  they  would  like  to  buy  O’Leary,  P.P. 

they  pay,  that  rs  what  I mean.  but  they  have  their  objections.  Of  course  the 

16. 1 82.  The  President. — And  that  would  reduce  principal  objection  is  that  the  landlord  is  not  disposed 

their  rents  very  considerably  ? — It  would  reduce  their  to  sell  to  them  upon  their  own  terms,  and  that  is  the 
rents  very  considerably,  but  as  1 said  before  the  mini-  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  In  iny  parish  where 

her  of  persons  in  my  parish  who  went  into  the  Land  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  sell  at  all  by  the  land - 

Court  is  exceedingly  small.  lords  it  has  been  made  to  men  who  are  absolutely 

16.183.  But  if  they  settled  by  agreement  that  would  broken  down,  men  who  owe  a fair  share  of  rent,  and 

he  considered  in  the  light  of  judicial  rents  ? — And  so  are  not  able  to  Pay>  and  are  not  likely  to  get  on  very 

they  are,  my  lord.  But  the  men  who  settled  by  those  We"’  an(*  those  men  were  anxious  to  get  rid  of  thc 
mutual  agreements,  those  men  took  almost  anything,  onus  °f  arrears  that  were  hanging  on  their  shoulders, 
they  were  glad  to  get  anything  at  the  time  rather  than  and  they  would  take  the  chance  of  purchasing  merely 
go  through  the  ordeal  of  passing  through  the  court,  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  the  arrears.  I know  of 
and  then  there  is  a great  deal,  an  immense  difference'  !l  considerable  number  of  such  purchases  being  agreed 
between  the  prices  in  the  year  1882,  and  when  those  UP011  between  the  landlords  and  the  tenants,  and  those 
judicial  rents  were  made,  and  the  prices  at  present,  purchases  have  been  rejected  by  the  Purchase  Corn- 
Well, ‘ in  reference  to  that  matter  I got  a few  butter  missioned,  and  very  often  the  action  of  the  Purchase 
tickets  from  farmers  in  my  parish.  Commissioners  in  rejecting  such  bargains  arose  from 

16.184.  Kindly  explain  what  butter  tickets  are  ? tbe  ^ict  that  the  tenant  who  made  the  bargain  with 

Those  are  tickets  issued  by  men  to  whom  the  butter  J1'13  landlord  went  behind  his  back  and  wrote  a private 
is  sold,  and  when  they  purchase  they  send  down  lettel‘  to  tbe  Commissioners  saying  he  never  could 
recorded  on  these  tickets  the  number  of  firkins  and  pay  tbe  r?nt  he  agreed  to  pay  to  get  him  out  of  his 
die  price  paid  for  the  butter,  one,  two,  three,  four  or  Prt'sent  difficulty,  because  once  the  landlord  and  the 
live  firkins  of  butter,  and  then  they  give  the  prices  tenaIlt  °Pen  negotiations  for  the  purchase  and  sale 
underneath.  Those  are  the  receipts  o-iven  to  the  °,f  tbe  ,arra’  the  Pa7ment  of  rent  ceased  then  and 
maker  of  the  butter  by  the  buyer.  ° there,  and  that  was  a good  thing  for  the  tenant. 

16.185.  That  shows  how  much  it  would  <=ell  for  ?—  ThouSh  tJ'.at  “othod  of  the  payment  of  arrears  was 

It  shows  how  much  he  g<5t  for  his  butter  and  in  that  Z**7  Tiestlonabl,e;  he  was  prepared  to  keep  him  to  the 
year,  on  the  27th  of  May  1886,  he  sold  fi’ve  firkins  of  pr°vld£d  got  «d  ol  his  arrears,  and  if  lie 

butter  for  which  he  got  £10  lls.,  and  that  of  course  f ? C Purch?se  Commissioners;  but  by  and 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  making  thc  butter  the  cost  ^ !'.?  p”8  k"ocked  on  the  hoa<l,  and  in  that 
of  the  firkins,  the  cost,  of  the  salt,  and  so  forth  ~ way, the  ;parchafe  Commissioners  rejected  a large 

16.186.  And  of  carriage  ?-And  of  carriage  5““ber  °f  bargf.,ns  *>  madp-  And  then  the  rest  of 

If;  1R7  .17, . the  tenants,  finding  that  that  was  the  case,  were 


year,  on  the  27th  of  May  1886,  he  sold  live  firkins  of  Prpvmp(1  Sot  °‘  his  arrears,  and  if  lie 

butter  for  which  he  got  £10  lls.,  and  that  of  course  f ? C Puroh?se  Commissioners;  but  by  and 
is  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  making  thc  butter  the  cost  by®  lu  p”S  )VaS  kaocked  ?n  the  head>  aud  111  that 
of  the  firkins,  the  cost,  of  the  salt,  and  so  forth  ~ y, tbe  ;parchafe  Commissioners  rejected  a large 
16,186.  And  of  carriage  ? And  nf  Mm'™  number  of  bargains  so  made.  And  then  the  rest  of 


16,’l87.  Lord  Milltown.  — And  of  Commission  I *h®.  tena“ts»  finding  that  that  was  the  case,  were 
suppose?— Yes,  I should  say  so.  Then  there’  is  1,ndlsposed  1°  S?.int0.  the  question  of  purchase  on 


the  question  of  purchase  on 


another  ticket  relating  to  the  12th  of  June  There  terms  offered  by  the  landlord.  There  was  another 
are  five  firkins  also,  and  those  five  firkins  e.m.e  *,,n£  tl,at  deterred  them,  two  other  things.  The 

.£10  6,  7d.,  and  so  forth  ; i to  ??  T **  **  ^ 

■ you  go  oacato,  bad,  they  are  so  bail  now  that  they  can  get  no  sale 


for  instance,  1876,  there  are  one,  two.  three,' four  five'  " au  ul“l  \'uw  l,lac,  ™ey  can  get  no  sale 

six,  seven,  eight,  eight  firkins,  and  the  price  of  the  tbeir  cattle»  and  the  sacrifice  at  which  hay  is  sold 
eight  firkins  is  £42  llv.  Qd.  1 at  _ present  moment.)  m the  town  of  Tralee  at 

16.188.  But  go  back  to  1881 ; have  you  got  any  for  t0?’  and  potatoes  sold  at  the  present  moment 

that  year?— I do  not  know;  I got  only  these  at  r 2rn  , peck.  ^ i stone,:  and  oats  selling  in  the  town 
random.  7 of  Tralee  at,  6\d.  a stone,  while  last  year  they  got 

16.189.  You  sav  the  nnVna  #,n„,  , having  before  them  the  present  condition 

since 1881  and  1882  ?_r„Pii,o  t h mUCh  ot  things  the7  do  not  look  forward  in  the  future 

“ »™h  larger  prices,  and  thete- 

in  the  most  conscimtio,  s riP“'S,”S  eVen?  theM  tbe  ™',s  that  ™nnt,  of 

is  a vest  improvement “Z  „ I ■ ft  "T  «™»«*  of  **«  ‘““'in"  h ealeulated  to 

‘ine  Inst  twoor  three  year!  f 1 butter  for  J" fr,om  P»nel««i»g.  We  Have  the  guarantee 

16.191.  Sir  James  Cnird  Th  , ,,  . lor  the  Castleisland  Bail  way,  the  guarantee  for  thc 

H price  tr „,e  ‘to,  i“  IliwY  “ Ye  ° **«  W “»«  !»•" 

decidedly.  te  quality . — Yes,  for  thc  Dingle  Tramway,  and  for  the  Cahireiveeu 

16.192.  It  was  through  no  fn„u  .1  0 I ram  way,  and  the  prospect  of  such  taxation  has  a 

ssrss  cff“‘ in  k“pins  *■“  »•  °f  *• 

«f 1 m * first  qTly"7o1-  it  ?Sef«to  r’  ,*«“•  Lr,d  Milltown, — Were  they  anxious  for 

given,  I think,  was  £3  8s  6d.  S P rhe,n-  were  they  anxious  for  those  guarantees  to  be 


tS&Uk?  Milltowii — Wha t was  thc  time  of 
16  lit  It  '1  fi’telied  was  £3  8s.  6d. 


undertaken  at  the  time  ? — Thc  farmers  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it.  They  were  kept  in  the  hands  of  the 


time  of  to  do  with 
i,  and  1 grand  jury. 


you  ever  inquired  at  i 


16,194.  Mr.  Nclinar ■ 16,199.  But  the  guarantees  were  extremely  popular 

whether  the  foreignTu-ter^  Zlilr\^Thl  TT.  at  tb°  tim®?_1  kuOW  they  were>  I an/only 
With  youi-s  t-lh  eoSe  7^  °f  ^ 11,6  loofc  up°'‘ them  as 
England  LAIu..  ._COuld  tcl1  that  other  butters  in  16.200.  Do  vou  think  them  ^e=im  


England  had  fallen  too  * ^ bUtterS  i'1  e 16-200-  1)0  J'ou  think  there  is  a desire  on  the  part 

16,195.  Proportionatelv  ? „„i  r i inanY  PeoPle  ,0  purchase  for  the  sake  of  becoming 

'»»bt that  th,  peopl,  are  nxm-to  "°  »■  » desire.  I think  the? 

lae  mauufactm.e  of  their  hotter »i  ,n0l01  care  111  aro  anxious  to  purchase.  I have  been  asked  by  one 
'0-196.  I„  .u  S tha  ! tl,ey  used-  . , of  the  landlords  to  induce  my  people  to  pure!, a 

’'“*aforth.tor?“Hll‘L'  « the  and  I tried  over  and  over  again,  and  where  I cafe,,! 

U 24828.  'a,ed  for  them  what  they  would  have  to  pay  under 
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the  Purchase  Act,  I suppose  20  years,  purchase,  the 
invariable  conclusion  they  came  to  was  that  they 
could  not  pay  that,  and  I found  there  was  a dispo- 
sition, in  fact  the  people,  a great  many  of  them  at  all 
events,  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  enter  into  any 
arrangement  that  I recommended  them,  and  if  I did 
recommend  it  strongly  they  would  enter  into  it  pretty 
freely,  but  I did  find  that  18  years  would  be  the 
outside  of  what  they  would  anything  like  cheerfully 
accept. 

16.201.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  rather  be 
owners  than  under  a judicial  rent  provided  they  could 
obtain  it  on  equitable  terms  ? — They  would  rather  be 
owners,  and  they  would  rather  be  owners  now  and 
pay  a pretty  good  figure,  and  have  paid  a pretty  good 
figure  in  the  way  of  instalments,  than  have  the  pro- 
spect of  a perpetual  rent  hanging  over  them  and  their 
children  for  seven  generations. 

16.202.  And  you  think  they  do  look  forward  to  the 
termination  of  the  49  years,  when  there  would  be  no 
more  rent  to  pay  ? — They  do  look  forward  to  that 
time. 

16.203.  Because  we  have  been  told  that  the  pea- 
santry are  very  much  inclined  merely  to  regard  what 
is  occurring  at  the  present  time,  and  that  they  do  not 
look  forward  to  what  is  likely  to  happen  in  49  years’ 
time  ? — I do  not  think  that  that  is  so. 

16.204.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  a reason- 
ably possibility  of  their  paying  the  instalments  when  • 
they  fell  due,  supposing  they  did  purchase  ? — Of 
course  I can  only  speak  for  my  own  parish.  I would 
not  undertake  to  speak  for  the  rest  of  the  county,  but 
I do  say  that  in  my  parish  the  people  are  honestly 
disposed  to  meet  their  payments,  but  of  course  you 
will  get  dishonest  men  here  and  there,  but  as  a general 
rule  I think  they  are  disposed  to  meet  their  payments 
fairly.  And  I know  a man  who  has  purchased,  and 
who  went  into  the  purchase  matter  greatly  against 
the  prospect  of  his  own  success,  a man  who  was  an 
idle  man  and  given  to  drink,  spending  a good  deal 
of  his  time  in  town  knocking  about,  and  who  did 
not  do  much  to  improve  his  farm.  That  man  became 
a purchaser,  and  is  working  like  a nigger  ever  since. 

16.205.  That  is  an  important  fact  ? — Yes. 

16.206.  And  it  is  a rather  stimulating  fact  ? — I 
never  saw  a pick  in  his  hand  or  any  other  agricultural 
implement,  but  when  1 see  him  now  he  is  working 
like  a slave. 

16.207.  The  President. — You  think  if  they  were 
enabled  to  purchase  to  any  large  extent  it  would 
make  them  desirous  to  uphold  law  and  order  for  their 
own  sakes  ? — Ah,  my  lord,  the  people  are  anxious  for 
law  and  order;  the  people  are  anxious  for  it.  They 
are  tired  of  agitation. 

16.208.  Do  you  think  they  would  look  forward  with 
greater  hope  to  prosperity  if  there  was  less  disorder 
and  outrage  in  the  country  ? — What  you  call  disorder, 
disturbance,  and  outrage,  all  that  has  been  and  is  con- 
fined exclusively  to  a number  of  young  men,  young 
farmers’  sons  and  labourers,  young  labourers.  When 
an  outrage  occurred  in  my  parish  very  recently  there 
was  scarcely  one  connected  with  it  who  was  connected 
with  land,  and  not  one  of  those  supposed  to  be  there 
was  connected  at  all  with  land. 

16,209.  The  outrage  was  inflicted,  I presume,  in 
consequence  of  some  agrarian  dispute? — Well,  there 
was  young  fellow  boycotted.  He  was  boycotted  ; the 
ease  was  brought  before  the  League,  and  I was  told 
that  the  League  had  not  issued  a sentence  of  boycotting 
against  him  for  being  in  the  employment  of  some 
landlord  who  evicted  a tenant.  This  fellow  that,  was 
boycotted  bought  a pig,  I think,  in  the  town  of  Tralee 
on  a Saturday,  and  one  of  his  neighbours  brought 
home  this  pig  for  him  in  his  cart.  That  was  on  the 
Saturday,  and  the  next  evening  there  was  a party  of 
young  fellows  came  to  the  house  of  the  man  who 
owned  the  horse  and  car,  and  that  brought  home  this 
pig.  There  was  some  noise  outside  the  door,  and  I 
believe  a shot  was  fired.  At  all  events  there  was  a 
shot  fired,  and  then  there  was  some  other  kind  of  noise. 
He  opened  the  door,  and  three  shots  were  then  fired  at 


the  door,  and  one  of  the  shots  took  effect  in  his  thigh, 
and  the  man  has  been  laid  up  ever  since  in  the  hospital 
at  Castleisland.  I was  at  the  house  and  saw  it.  He 
is  nearly  well  now.  But  the  only  crime  that  he  was 
guilty  of  was  that  this  man  biought  home  a little  pig 
for  the  man  that  was  supposed  to  be  boycotted ; and 
that  man  was  not  boycotted  at  all  by  the  National 
League,  as  I know. 

16.210.  But  at  any  rate  you  know  that  this  hap- 
pened  ? — Yes. 

16.211.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  feeling  of  the 
people  at  the  committal  of  a horrible  cowardly  outrage 
like  that  ? — It  is  condemned  universally. 

16.212.  Do  you  think  they  would  hand  the  perpe- 
trator of  such  an  outrage  over  to  the  authorities  ? — That 
is  quite  another  thing.  They  condemn  these  things 
and  they  disapprove  of  them,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
give  any  sort  of  evidence,  or  any  sort  of  indication 
whatsoever,  that  might  lead  to  the  detection  of  crime, 
because  they  are  afraid  that  the  criminals  so  detected 
would  retaliate  upon  themselves. 

16.213.  In  fact  they  are  living  under  a reign  of 
terror  ? — I will  give  you  an  extraordinary  example  of 
how  the  thing  permeates  from  one  member  of  a family 
down  to  the  very  lowest.  One  of  the  national  schools 
under  my  management  was  injured  by  stone  throwing, 
and  I believe  it  was  broken  open  and  some  little 
things  stolen.  A few  days  after  this  occurred  I went 
to  the  spot  and  I made  inquiries  of  the  teachers,  and  I 
asked  if  we  could  possibly  find  out  the  criminals.  One 
of  the  teachers  told  me  he  heard  it  was  so  and  so, 
naming  two  or  three  boys  A the  neighbourhood,  and 
I asked  “ From  whom  did  you  get  this  information,’’ 
and  she  said  “ I got  it  from  such  and  such  a boy.”  I 
went  into  the  school  and  called  out  this  boy.  Of  course 
I had  no  right  to  call  the  boy  out  in  that  fashion  before 
the  entire  school,  whatever  I did  I should  have  done 
in  private.  However,  I said  to  him,  “ Do  you  know 
anything  about  ” — “ in  reference  to  this  school  being 
“ broken  into  ? ” He  burst  into  tears,  and  he  said 
he  would  not  tell  me  anything  about  the  thing  at  all. 
He  said  he  never  would  see  his  home  in  safety  if 
he  gave  me  any  information. 

16.214.  Was  the  boy  afraid  of  being  the  victim  of 
some  attack  ? — The  danger  was  lest  if  he  gave  me  in- 
formation on  that  subject  the  rest  of  the  boys  would 
beat  him. 

16.215.  That  looks  as  if  there  was  sympathy  with 
all  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the  breaking  open  of  that 
school  ? — It  is  not  sympathy,  it  is  a state  of  terror,  of 
dread  of  having  any  physical  injury  done  to  them- 
selves ; whether  in  the  case  of  a farmer  his  hay  yard 
would  be  burnt  down,  or  his  house  burnt  down  while 
he  and  his  family  are  asleep.  Those  are  the  causes 
which  operate  against  the  detection  of  crime. 

16.216.  You  think  it  is  more  terrorism  than  sym- 
pathy?— I do  not  believe  there  is  a particle  of 
sympathy  amongst  the  older  members  of  the  family. 
I do  not  think  there  is  a particle  of  sympathy  existing, 
and  I know  furthermore  from  being  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  young  men  of  the  parish,  I know 
there  is  a vast  number  of  young  men  in  my  parish  who 
have  no  sympathy,  and  never  had  with  crime. 

16.217.  Lord  Mil/town. — That  seems  a fearful  slate 
of  things ; would  you  be  prepared  to  suggest  any 
remedy  ? — I have  no  suggestion  to  make. 

16.218.  You  say  there  is  a number  of  tenants  who 

can  pay  nothing  ? — When  I say  nothing,  I sny  there 
is  a vast  number  of  tenants  who  are  in  a state  o 
chronic  poverty.  . 

16.219.  And  who  always  will  be  so  ? — -And  will  he 
• so  for  ever,  if  they  got  their  farms  for  nothing- 

16.220.  You  would  have  to  pay  them  to  live  on 

them  ?— Yes,  there  is  laud  for  which  they  arc  paying, 
some  of  them  £1  an  acre  for  land  that  I would  no 
give  half-a-crown  an  acre  for.  , 

16.221.  What  suggestion  would  you  make  in  regar 
to  those  men ; they  would  not  be  better  off  purchasing 
their  holdings  ?— They  would  not.  I do  not  know  any 
suggestion,  except  to  provide  them  with  employnic  , 
or  to  put  them  into  somewhat  larger  holdings.  nc' 
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could  see  my  way  to  what  they  call  migration.  I never 
could  see  my  way  to  the  workability  of  migration,  of 
transplanting  a family  from  the  county  Kerry  to  the 
rich  lands  of  Meath  and  Kildare.  I do  not  know  how 
that  could  be  done  ; possibly  it  could  be  done,  but  I 
do  not  know.  I do  not  know  any  remedy  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  these  poor  people 
except  by  providing  for  them  constant  employment, 
and  giving  them  a little  technical  education,  and 
enabling  them  to  live  by  manual  labour,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters  giving  them  something  to  do. 

16.222.  But  who  is  to  provide  the  employment  ? — 
I do  not  know,  but  I suppose  a wise  and  generous 
Government. 

16.223.  The  President. — Did  you  say  your  parish 
was  over  populated  ? — Oh,  my  parish  is  decidedly  over 
populated.  One  portion  of  it  especially  is,  as  Mr. 
Neligan  knows.  From  Ballyseedy  House  until  you 
come  to  the  bounds  between  me  and  Castleisland, 
between  me  and  that  mountain  range  extending  from 
west  to  east,  the  people  are  living  there,  and  I think  the 
average  holding  would  be  something  like  the  grass  of 
three  or  four  cows. 

16.224.  Mr.  Neliyan. — I think  those  are  the  remnants 
of  the  old  40^.  freeholders  ? — They  are,  sir.  Yes,  sir. 
They  had  their  lands  for  a shilling  a year  up  to  the 
death  of  a certain  gentleman  in  this  county,  Sir 
William  Godfrey,  in  order  to  give  them  votes,  and  at 
the  death  of  Sir  William  Godfrey  there  was  £1  an 
acre  put  upon  them  ; and  those  creatures,  I know 
some  of  them  whose  families  are,  at  this  moment  I 
have  before  my  mind  some  of  them  who  have  perhaps 
five  or  six  Or  seven  children  and  not  as  much  clothes 
upon  them  as  would  properly  cover  one. 

16.225.  Do  not  you  think  that  emigration  in  those 
districts  would  be  a good  thing?— I think  it  would  be 
good  for  themselves  and  I think  also  that  a large 
number  of  people  would  gladly,  those  especially  who 
have  friends  abroad,  would  gladly  accept  emigration  if 
they  got  it  to  a country  they  would  like  to  go  to, 
because  some  of  my  people  have  gone  to  New 
Zealand. 


16.226.  And  have  they  done  well  there? — They 
have  done  remarkably  well  there,  and  it  is  those  New 
Zealanders  who  are  paying  the  rent  of  the  whole 
place. 

16.227.  Lord  Milltown. — And  you  would  encourage 
the  poor  people  you  have  just  referred  to  to  go  there 
also  ? — They  would  gladly  go  themselves. 

16.228.  Under  a properly  organised  system  ? — Yes, 
under  a properly  organised  system,  where  they  have 
friends  abroad  already.  I know  a man  in  my  parish 
named  Rooney  who  lias  been  trying  to  sell  out  the  in- 
terest. in  his  little  bit  of  land  and  a few  little  cows,  and 
he  is  prepared  to  go  out  immediately,  at  this  moment 
with  his  wife  and  three  other  children,  to  two  or  three 
children  who  are  out  there  already. 

16.229.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  population 
in  this  particular  locality,  is  there  any  considerable 
number  of  people,  of  poor,  small,  tenants  who  are  so 
destitute  ? — There  is  a large  number  of  them,  in  fact 
'hey  are  all  very  badly  off.  1 should  say  at  this 
pee  that  probably  the  population  would  number  100 


16.230.  Mr.  Neligan.  — I suppose  you  miglxl 
average  that  at  very  nearly  500  souls?— Yes. 

16.231.  Fixing  a fair  rent  for  these  poor  people 
vni,f , C°  ?~Yes>  :l  mere  iarco-  They  accepted 
voluntary  settlements  with  the  landlord  and  I know 
mysell  thaf  some  of  the  reductions  given  to  them  were 

thorn-  ?,nd  15's,>  but  tlie7  might  as  well  have  left 
mem  as  they  were. 

hord  Milltown. — Such  land  would  offer  no 
—No  t0  t lC  Government  for  the  purchase  money  ? 


So  *h™  “ nothing  for  it  bnt  to  unttble 
ere  “ "“V  “»  only  starve  ivhero 
tort  17  . ““  :L  m“n  wll»  !>“•!  nothing  to  sup. 

pm!  l“ilj  b,,t  ““  «f  *»° 

■ >wi  a hale  quarter  acre  of  potatoes,  on  a hill 


side,  or  on  a barren  mountain,  how  can  that  man  pay 
rent  to  the  Government. 

16.234.  Are  there  any  resident  gentry  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — I might  say  “ no.”  We  have  one, 
but  he  is  rather  a young  gentleman,  and  I do  not  think 
he  lias  any  employment. 

16.235.  In  fact  there  is  no  regular  employment  for 
the  poor  labouring  men? — The  mere  labourer  is  almost 
unknown  in  the  district.  We  had  one  man  who  was 
a most  • excellent  employer  in  the  district.  Ho  loved 
to  give  employment  and  he  gave  large  wages,  but  he 
has  not  been  able  to  live  at  home  since  his  house  was 
blown  up,  and  all  those  people  are  now  out  of  employ- 
ment. 

16.236.  And  do  the  labourers  look  upon  his  depar- 
ture with  regret  ?— They  do,  decidedly.  He  had  a 
lot  of  labourers  whom  he  made  very  comfortable.  He 
did  a great  deal  to  meet  their  needs  in  the  year  1880, 
when  people  were  so  very  badly  off.  In  that  year  lie’ 
made  a fine  road  from  the  Portaclare  Railway  Station 
up  to  the  top  of  the  mountain  towards  Killarney.  A 
very  nice  road  he  made  there,  and  the  whole  thing 
was  finished  except  to  stoue  it,  and  he  invited  tenders 
for  the  stoning  of  it,  and  gave  an  immense  amount  of 
employment  which  they  were  very  glad  to  get  at  the 
time.  Well,  he  invited  tenders  for  the  stoning  of  the 
road,  some  disturbers  of  the  neighbourhood  put  up  a 
notice  that  no  one  was  to  go  in  for  the  stoning  of  this 
road  for  Mr.  Hussey,  and  there  it  has  lain  ever  since, 
and  at  this  present  moment  no  one  would  touch  it. 
The  stoning  of  the  road  would  not  have  given  much 
employment,  but  the  making  of  the  road  gave  an  im- 
mensity of  employment  and  gave  good  wages,  but  wheu 
it  was  made  and  laid  out  and  ready  for  completely 
finishing  except  the  mere  stoning,  and  that  he  invited 
tenders  for  persons  to  come  and  .stone  the  road,  they 
would  not  be  allowed  to.  come.  A large  number  of 
evictions  have  taken  place  in  my  neighbourhood.  I 
have  not  counted  them  over  exactly,  but  thiuking  them 
over  to  my  mind.  I think  there  are  about  60  evicted 
families  in  my  parish. 

16.237.  Who  are  really  evicted  ? — Who  are  really 
out  from  40  to  60. 

r 16,238.  Is  their  term  of  redemption  expired  ? — 
Yes. 

16.239.  And  they  have  no  chance  of  getting  back 
again  ? — Yes. 

16.240.  The  President. — What  are  they  living  on 
now  ?— I will  simplify  the  thing.  I do  not  know 
what  they  are  living  on.  They  get  some  monev  from 
the  National  League. 

16.241.  Not  very  much  I believe  ?— Well,  1 should 
think  something  about  21.  in  the  month. 

16.242.  Amongst  the  60  families  ?— Oh,  no  ; then- 
friends  take  them  in.  Their  friends  take  them  in  and 
give  them  grazing.  They  contrive  to  keep  their  cows. 
It  is  very  easy  to  get  grazing,  and  they  can  get  graz- 
ing at  a cheap  rate  for  their  cows,  and  they  hold  on 
with  their  cows. 

16.243.  And  where  do  they  live  ?— They  live  in 
some  oi  their  friends’  houses,  and  they  sometimes 
erect  a shanty  on  the  roadside. 

1 6. 244.  They  are  in  hopes  of  getting  back,  1 sup- 
pose ?— 1 know  a man  named  Sugrue  who  was  evicted 
in  my  parish,  there  were  two  brothers  of  them,  and 
they  were  paying  a good  deal  more  rent  , than  the 
place  was  worth,  and  they  were  evicted.  They  were 
not  able  to  pay,  and  I strove  to  make  a settlement  witli 
the  landlord.  I know  that  the  rent  was  16/.,  and  1 
offered  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay  10/.  in  the 
shape  of  arrears,  and  to  assure  the  future  rent  at  10/. 
a year.  The  landlord  would  not  accept  of  my  offer, 
and  the  man  was  put  out,  and  ever  since  then  he  has 
been  living  alongside  his  farm,  and  that  man  actually 
has  his  five  cows  to-day  and  is  grazing  them  on  the 
farm  from  which  he  was  evicted. 

16.245.  And  are  the  evicted  farms  lying  vacant  ? 
— He  had  an  acre  of  potatoes.  I think  he  had  nearly 
an  acre  of  potatoes  at  the  time  he  was  evicted,  and  the 
same  quantity  of  oats,  and  I was  going  in  discharge 
of  one  of  iny  official  duties  in  the' morning  about 
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5 o’clock,  and  T saw  them  assembling  all  the  people 
about,  about  200  persons,  and  before  many  hours  they 
had  the  oats  cut  down  and  the  potatoes  carried  away. 

16.246.  Are  all  the  evicted  farms  lying  vacant  ? — 
All.  I know  one  farm  belonging  to  a gentleman  who 
lives  in  England,  Mr.  Browne;  it  is  the  best  land  in 
Kerry,  without  any  exception.  The  tenant  was  paying 
£60  a year.  He  was  evicted,  and  from'  that  up  to  the 
present  nothing  has  been  done  to  utilise  that  farm. 

16.247.  I suppose  the  people  hang  about  the  farm 
in  the  hope  that  they  will  get  it  back  ? — No,  they  are 
certain  that  the  landlord  will  not  be  able  to  get  a 
tenant,  and  that  he  will  be  driven  to  take  them  back. 

16.248.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  they  will  graze 
their  cattle  upon  the  lands  from  which  they  have  been 
evicted  ? — Do  not  take  me  as  saying  that  that  is  done 
universally.  I gave  you  that  case  where  it  was  done 
to  exemplify  their  feeling  on  the  subject.  I do  not 
believe  that  there  is  in  my  place  a combination  to 
resist  the  payment  of  rent.  I do  not  believe  that  they 
will  ever  combine  together  to  resist,  even  the  payment 
of  what  they  call  an  unfair  rent.  I do  not  believe 
that.  I do  not  think  they  ever  stick  together  in  that 
kind  of  way  ; some  persons  will  be  always  sure  to 
trick  the  bulk,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  men  allow  themselves  to  be  evicted  to  show 
their  patriotism.  I believe  they  allow  themselves  to 
be  evicted  because  they  cannot  pay,  and  that  no  man 
who  can  help  it  will  allow  himself  to  be  turned  out ; 
that  is  my  experience. 

16.249.  It  is  said  that  men  will  go  out  with  perfect 
equanimity,  and  that  men  will  go  out  to  stand  up 
for  the  National  League? — I have  heard  that  said, 
but  I have  never  seen  any  instances  of  it.  I know 
that  they  consider  it  an  awful  hardship  to  be  put  out 
on  the  road,  and  that  if  they  can  at  all  avoid  it  they 
will  avoid  it  when  they  can  pay. 

16,260.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  these  evicted 
tenants  receive  out-door  relief? — They  do.  They 
receive  £1  a week  for  one  month;  that  is  the  outside. 

16.251.  The  President.— Is,  that  what  they  receive 
its  out-door  relief?  — They  get  £l  a week  for  a 
month. 

16.252.  Lord  Milltown. — And  what  happens  after 
the  month  is  over  ? — I do  not  know,  my  lord.  They 
contrive  to  live  ; they  are  hanging  about  the  place.  I 
know  there  is  a great  disposition  on  the  part  of  the 
landlords  to  re-admit  those  people  if  they  can  come  to 
terms,  but  when  a man  is  put  out,  and  when  he  is  out 
for  some  time,  he  becomes  demoralised  and  he  does 
not  care  what  happens  to  him,  and  he  will  not  go 
back  at  all  unless  he  goes  back  on  very  favourable 
terms. 

16.253.  Does  the  Land  League  interfere  with  the 
fixing  of  the  terms  with  the  landlords? — I do  not 
think  it  does  at  all  ever. 

16.254.  You  do  not  ? — I really  think  in  cases  of 
difficulties  of  that  kind  that  they  generally  come  to 
the  parish  priest,  and  get  him  to  make  the  best  terms 
he  can  for  them.  I have  made  myself  a vast  number 
of  bargains  between  the  tenants  and  the  landlords, 
reinstating,  fixing  rents,  and  that  kind  of  thing.  I 
have  made  a large  number,  and  I found  the  landlords, 
as  a rule,  very  reasonable,  and  I have  mot  men  who 
were  not  so.  Of  course  we  are  not  all  alike. 

16.255.  The,  President. — There  will  be  always  that 
in  every  class.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you 
think  the  people  are  really  sick  of  the  agitation  ? — I 
think  they  are  tired  of  all  this  disturbance  and  noise, 
and  they  have  a very  good  right. 

16.256.  They  would  like  to  lead  a quiet  life  ? — For 
they  have  paid  enormously  for  it,  and  that  tax  that 
was  imposed  upon  the  people  as  compensation  for 
physical  injury  inflicted  during  the  time  of  the  out- 
rages, that  tax  has  pressed  upon  them  with  great 
severity,  and  has  accounted  in  a large  measure  for 
their  inability  to  pay  any  rent.  The  taxation  for 
compensation  for  injury,  bodily  injuries  I speak  of, 
it  was  an  enormous  tax,  and  the  payment  of  this  tax 
reduced  them,  that  was  at  the  time  of  the  outrages 
in  1882,  1883,  and  1884;  they  had  one  policeman 


coming  to  them  one  day  for  extra  police  tax,  fniuthep 
policeman  coining  to-morrow  for  compensation  for 
injury  done  to  a certain  person,  the  next  day  they  had 
a poor’s  rate  collector  coming  to  them,  and  the  next 
day  a collector  for  county  cess  ; and  between  all  the 
taxation  the  people  were  reduced  to  an  absolute 
penury  of  money.  I never  saw,  I must  say,  the  same 
scarcity  as  long  as  I remember  as  exists  at  this  present 
day. 

16.257.  Sir  Janies  Caird.  — Have  the  people  be- 
come gradually  poorer  ? — The  people  are  extremely 
poor.  Wherever  the  money  has  gone  to  I do  not  see 
any  of  them  having  it. 

16.258.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  not  the  richer 
for  the  agitation  ? — Oh,  no,  and  they  know  that  per- 
fectly well,  and  I often  told  them  so. 

16.259.  And  1 suppose  the  heaviest  sufferers  have 
been  the  poorest? — There  is  no  distinction.  The 
large  farmers  are  nearly  as  badly  off  as  the  small 
farmers.  The  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of  labour, 
and  the  cost  of  servants,  is  as  high  now  almost  as  it 
has  been  at  any  time  while  the  prices  realised  are 
extremely  low. 

16.260.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  labourers  in 
good  condition  ? — We  have  no  labourers  in  my  parish, 
we  have  no  professional  labourers. 

16.261.  You  talked  of  the  cost  of  labour,  anil  that 
made  me  ask  you  the  question  ? — The  labour  market 
is  held  in  the  nearest  towns,  Castleisland  and  Tralee. 
That  market  is  held  on  a Sunday.  The  farmer  goes 
into  the  town  and  hires  as  many  labourers  as  he  re- 
quires for  the  week.  They  will  not  go  unless 
hired  for  the  week.  He  keeps  them,  houses  them, 
and  feeds  them.  They  are  housed  and  fed,  and  he 
pays  them  their  hire  for  the  week. 

16.262.  Has  the  condition  of  that  class  of  labour 
improved  ? — I do  not  think  that  it  has  improved.  The 
labourer,  now-a-days  considers  himself  entitled  to  live 
as  well  as  the  farmer,  and  whatever  wages  he  gets  is 
just  as  little  as  would  be  required  for  the  support  of 
himself  and  his  family  he  spends  for  the  week. 

16.263.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  have  stated  that  you 
never  before  saw  so  little  money? — Yes. 

16.264.  May  I ask  you,  has  the  number  of  public- 
houses  fallen  off? — No,  on  the  contrary,  I think  there 
is  a tendency  to  increase  them. 

16.265.  They  appear  to  be  pretty  flourishing  ?— 
Some  persons  have  been  getting  into  the  public- 
house  business  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a sale  for 
their  other  goods.  They  have  become  so  in  this  way. 
They  are  meal  merchants  and  flour  merchants,  and 
they  think  that  by  having  a little  drink  at  the  other 
side  of  the  counter  they  can  dispose  of  their  goods 
better. 

16.266.  So  as  to  soften  their  customers  on  the  one 
side  and  sell  to  them  at  the  other  ? — I think  that 
the  number  of  public-houses  about  the  towns  is 
enormous. 

16.267.  The  President.  — We  gather  from  your 
evidence  that  this  is  not  a favourable  time  for  pressing 
forward  the  operation  of  the  Act  of  1885,  owing  to 
the  present  state  of  the  country,  and  the  uncertainty 
with  reference  to  prices  ? — I do  not  think  the  people 
are  disposed  to  go  into  it  much. 

16.268.  This  is  not  a favourable  time  ? — It  is  not. 
We  should  have  a little  experience  as  to  how  things 
will  turn  out.  It  is  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  ot 
the  future. 

16.269.  And  that  this  therefore  would  not  be  » 
favourable  time  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  ultima  ® 
working  of  the  statute  ? — -I  do  not  think  it  would, 
has  worked  badly  at  all  events  up  to  the  present. 

16.270.  From  the  causes  you  have  mentioned 
Yes,  from  the  causes  I have  mentioned,  ilmt  w 
purchase  money  demanded  is  too  high,  that  prices  n 
so  low  and  the  extra  taxation,  all  these  operating. 

16.271.  You  spoke  of  the  body  of  tenantry  whom 
you  represent,  that  were  asking  now  for  a tin  _ 
abatement  after  getting  25  per  cent.  ? — It  was 
they  got. 
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16,27:2.  They  asked  for  25  per  cent,  and  got  1 5 per 
cent.,  do  you  think  they  are  unreasonable  in  what  they 
are  asking  now  ? — I do  not. 

16.273.  You  think  not  ? — I think  not,  I am  per- 
fectly certain  that  they  are  not. 

16.274.  You  are  perfectly  certain  that  they  are 
making  a fair  offer  of  what  they  can  pay?--  I am  sure 
they  are;  and  I think  that  some  of  the  agents  of  the 
properties  themselves  recognise  that  fact,  because  I 

At  this  stage  there  was  a shor 


spoke  to  the  agent,  who  lives  in  Cork.  I wrote  to  him 
about  the  condition  of  the  tenantry,  and  I said  1 
thought  they  ought  to  get  an  abatement,  but,  it  would 
not  be  granted  by  the  court  unless  recommended  by 
him.  He  is  merely  the  Aceiver.  I-Ie  wrote  back  to 
say  he  had  recognised  the  necessity  of  the  abatement, 
and  had  recommended  the  granting  of  it  to  the  court, 
and  the  result  was  that  the  tenants  got  25  per  cent. 

16,275.  Is  that  in  Kerry  ? — Yes,  close  to  my  parish. 

adjournment.  On  resuming — 


Nov.  11,  1886. 

Rev.  John 
O’Leary,  P.P. 


Mr. .Maurice  Brick  examined. 


16.276.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  ? — I am,  sir. 

16.277.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding? — The 
area  of  my  holding  is,  I believe,  150  acres  ; and  the 
greater  part  of  it  is  barren,  sir. 

16.278.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  rent  ? — No, 
sir  ? — I hold  under  lease. 

16,27!).  Are  you  highly  rented  ? — I think  so,  sir. 

16.280.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
lease  ? — The  date  of  the  lease,  for  I looked  at  it  this 
morning,  is  the  year  1869. 

16.281.  What  is  the  term  ? — 21  years. 

16.282.  The  President. — What  is  the  rent? — 
£107,  sir. 


16.283.  Have  you  any  judicial  leases  near  you,  on 
the  same  sort  of  land  ? — No,  sir.  There  are  some 
judicial  leases  to  the  west  of  me,  between  my  farm  and 
the  town. 

16.284.  But  you  are  of  opinion  that  your  land  is 
higher  rented  than  it  would  be  if  you  held  under  a 
judicial  lease  ? — Certainly,  sir. 

16.285.  And  you  would  like  to  go  into  the  court  to 
have  it  fixed  ? — I would.  I asked  that  two  or 
three  times  of  my  landlords  who  are  middlemen  under 
Trinity  College,  and  they  would  not  allow  it. 

16.286.  Do  you  know  what  the/  are  paying  to 
Trinity  College  ? — I do  not,  sir. 

16.287.  You  would  like  to  come  in  and  have  it 
fixed  ? — Indeed,  I would. 

16.288.  For,  I suppose,  at  the  present  time  you 
find  it  difficult  to  pay  the  rent  ? — Certainly,  sir.  I 
do  not  make  the  rent  that  I am  called  upon  to  pay. 

16.289.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  the  same  benefit  as  anybody  else  of  coming 
under  the  Act  ? — That  is  so,  sir. 

16.290.  I believe  you  wish  to  give  us  some  evidence 
about  the  present  price  of  butter  ? — I just  happened 
lo  take  some  entries  during  the  last  18  to  20  years, 
hut  I find  that  there  are  omissions  in  the  accounts, 
that  they  have  skipped  some  years,  but  I will  read  to 
you  what  I have.  Now  where  I commence  with,  I 
may  mention  that  my  poor  law  valuation-  is  but 
£68  10s.  I think  when  first  I took  the  notion  of 
taking  the  item,  this  is  the  only  thing  that  I have  to 
support  myself  and  family  on  my  farm  i 21  cows, 
a dairy,  but  I have  an  outlay  on  this  for  dairy  cattle. 

find,  sir,  that  in  1866,  that  43  firkins  of  butter  made 
£155  7s.  Id.;  that  in  1867,  43  firkins  realised  £142 
of  butter  money;  in  1868,  39  firkins  in  that  year 
£15G  18s.  9d. ; in  1869,  44  firkins  £164  0s. 
riiis  I nnty  mention  is  gross,  as  sold  in  the  market. 
In  1871, 42  firkins  £166  2s.  6 d.;  in  1872,  48  firkins  ; 
that  was  the  greatest  returns  ever  made  on  my  farm, 
£188  19s.  9d. ; in  1873,  £190,  44  firkins.  In  1874, 
43  firkins  £190,  and  some  shillings.  1875  is  not. 
totted,  whatever  the  reason  is.  I gave  this  book  to 
one  of  my  children  to  make  up.  In  1877  it  is 
£169  8s.  3d.  for  41  firkins;  in  1878,  44  firkins 
realised  £164.  The  next  I have  is  1881,  42  firkins, 
, 15j?  -188n’  43  firkius  £155  : 1883  is  omitted  ; 1884, 
•58  firkins  £134;  and  last  year  my  wife  died  and  I 
got  into  the  hands  of  servants  and  they  did  nothin* 
or  me,  anil  with  that  and  every  other  thing,  I find 
thatm  that  year  there  is  a tot 'of  32  firkins  in  that 
year,  making  £92  19s.  3d.,  but  I think  there  were 
tour  other  firkins  added  to  that  year,  but  I am  not 
comprising  them. 


16.291.  And  now  for  this  year? — We  have  now 
come  to  the  present  year,  and  I have  at  the  present 
moment  45  firkins  made,  and  there  are  six  of  these 
not  sold.  Last  Saturday  week  I sold  in  the  town  of 
Tralee  six  firkins  at  £20. 

16.292.  And  what  is  the  amount  for  the  whole  45  ? 
— Up  to  the  present  moment  1 make  it  £115. 

16.293.  Sir  James  Caird. — For  the  45? — Yes. 

16.294.  The  President. — And  have  you  got  some 
still  to  sell  ? — Three  ; I have,  my  lord.  Assuming  there 
is  a fall  in  butter  since  last  Saturday  week  and  I 
make  in  place  of  £20.  I have  added  £18,  that  is  £3 
a cask,  and  making  the  tot  I find  it  to  be  equal  to 
£115. 

16.295.  For  the  45  ? Have  you  made  any  average 
out  of  that.  Do  you  know  wluit  the  fall  is  ? — There 
are  six  of  them  that  are  not  sold,  and  I gave  £18  for 
those. 

16.296.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  add  £18  to  £115 
you  bring  it  up  to  £133.  You  had  £115  with  six 
unsold,  and  assuming  they  fetch  £18  you  would  have 
to  add  £18  to  £114  ? — No,  sir,  that  is  not  the  way. 

16.297.  Then  I misunderstood  you  ? — Beside  those 
sold  of  the.  45,  in  that  number  I included  the  six  that, 
would  be  39  without  the  six.  The  39  sold  made  £97, 
six  added  to  that  is  £18,  making  £115. 

16.298.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  makes  it  £115  for 
the  45  ? — Yes. 

16.299.  The  President  asked  you,  have  you  made 
any  average  of  the  annual  price  per  firkin  ? — I have 
not. 

16.300.  It  would  take  a little  time  to  work  that, 
out,  and  to  see  what  the  value  per  firkin  would  be, 
therefore  you  find  it  difficult  now  to  pay  your  rent, 
and  you  wish  to  come  under  the  Act  ? — I do. 

16.301.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  purchase  ? — 
Sir? 

16.302.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  purchasing  your 
holding  ? — I could  not,  my  lord,  inasmuch  as  my  lands 
are  college  lands  which  I rent  under  a middleman. 

1(>J303.  Yes,  and  if  you  bought  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  the  rent  to  Trinity  College  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

16.304.  And  you  would  not  care  for  that  ? — I enn- 
not  buy,  for  I understand  it  is  a corporation,  and  I 
hold  the  farm  under  a middleman. 

16.305.  You  could  buy  the  middleman’s  interest  ? 
— I think,  my  lord,  the  middle  interest  would  go  out 
in  a couple  of  years  more,  according  to  their  own 
statement.  We  bought  at  a very  bad  time.  At  the 
last  time  the  lease  was  made,  we  had  not  the  1871  or 
the  1881  bill  at  that  time,  and  they  told  ns  at  the 
time  that  they  would  gladly  let  us  get  their  land,  so  as 
to  renew,  for  they  had  not  gone  in  for  perpetuity,  and 
would  not  go  in  again,  if  we  paid  them  a large  fine, 
and  I have  letters  to  that  effect  in  my  pocket,  if  we 
paid  them  a large  fine.  At  that  time  we  hud  leases 
with  renewals  every  three  years,  and  21  years  stand- 
ing in  the  renewals,  and  they  said,  “ Will  you  have 
‘‘  three  years  for  the  renewals  we  gave  you,  but  if 
“ you  give  us  £100  fine,  and  raise  your  rent  from 
“ £95  to  £110,  with  the  £100  fine,  we  will  agree, 
“ and  then  your  lease  and  ours  will  go  out  at  the 
“ same  time,  and  if  you  do  not  do  that  we  will  sell 
“ our  interest,  and  the  man  who  buys  our  interest 
“ will  cast  you  on  the  world.” 

16.306.  You  were  rather  in  a predicament  ? — Yes, 
and  I had  to  comply. 


Mr.  Maurice 
Brick. 
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Nov.  11,  1886.  16,307.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  then  when  you 

entered  upon  the  present  lease,  how  do  you  hold  ?-  ? 

Mr.  Maurice  That  is  difficult  to  answer.' 

Bnck-  16,308.  When  will  the  present  lease  terminate  ?— 

It  will  terminate  in  1889,  and  I could  say  as  well 
as  if  I was  on  my  oath  that  they  are  pressing  on  us 
to  get  themselves  possessed  of  the  lands  we  hold.  A 
poor  farmer,  however  respectable,  is  broken  entirely, 
Mr.  Neligan,  but  I am  striving  to  struggle  on  again 
against  the  system  for  the  time  being. 


16.309.  To  get  under  the  Act  of  1881  is  Mr.  Brick’s 
real  struggle  ? — Yes,  that  is  my  struggle,  and  I asked 
them  three  times  would  they  do  so,  and  they  said  they 
would  not,  and  told  me  to  go  to  Trinity  College,  'and 
the  college  do  not  know  me. 

16.310.  Mr.  Neligan. — 1 think  you  wish  to  come 
under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — In  one  word  that  is  the 
object  to  get  under  the  Act  of  1881. 

16.311.  And  if  that  was  once  fixed  for  you  every- 
thing else  would  follow  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  George  F. 
Trench, 


Mr.  George  F.  Trench  of  Abbeylands,  Ardfert,  examined. 


16.312.  The  President.  — You  are  the  agent  of 
Mr.  Talbot  Crosbie  and  Mr.  Collis  Sandes  ? — Yes, 
and  I have  two  receiverships  under  the  Court  besides. 

16.313.  Are  most  of  the  estates  of  these  gentlemen 
under  judicial  rents  ? — In  one  case  there  is  a large 
proportion  of  the  tenants  under  judicial  rents  and  in 
the  other,  on  the  large  property  of  Mr.  Coilis-Sandes, 
they  are  all  under  lease  except  one,  I think. 

16.314.  I may  as  well  now  ask  you  with  regard  to 
the  leases,  are  they  higher  rented  than  the  judicial 
tenancies,  as  a whole,  do  you  think  ? — The  leases  on 
the  property  I speak  of  are  higher  than  the  fair  rents. 

16.315.  Do  you  think  the  leaseholders  ought  to 
have  a right  or  power  to  come  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? 
— I think,  with  certain  alterations  of  the  Act  of 
1881  as  to  which  I propose  to  offer  to  the  Royal  Com- 
mission suggestions,  that  the  Act  could  be  extended 
to  leaseholders  safely,  but  I think  the  landlords  are 
fairly  entitled  to  a quid  pro  quo,  when  they  are  asked 
for  a further  surrender  of  their  rights. 

16.316.  In  the  abstract,  you  do  not  think  there  is 
more  injustice  to  the  landlord  in  breaking  his  lease 
than  in  changing  the  contract  with  his  other  tenants  ? 
— No  more,  my  lord. 

16.317.  And  you  say  that  with  certain  alterations 
under  the  Act  of  1881,  you  think  that  Act  could  apply 
to  leaseholders,  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  what  are 
the  alterations  you  propose  ? — I think  events  have 
proved  what  was  apparent  to  many  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  fixing  of  rents  by  Acts  of  Parliament  has 
not  worked  well  under  the  present  arrangement,  and 
one  of  the  first  tilings  which  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
direct  a more  frequent  revision  of  the  rent  than  every 
15  years. 

16.318.  What  period  would  you  suggest  ? — I think  a 
three  years’  revision  would  be  a fair  period  to  adopt. 
We  have  attempted  to  carry  out  a system  of  three 
years’  revision  of  rents  in  the  case  of  some  of  the 
leases  on  Mr.  Talbot-Crosbie’s  property  with  results 
not  altogether  satisfactory,  because  I have  been  struck 
with  one  defect  in  our  system,  of  which  I have  the 
results  here  [Table  A.  handed  in\  ; the  rent  of  £400 
fixed  in  September  1876  upon  a tenant,  who  will 
appear  before  you  as  a witness,  as  I understand,  Mr. 
Florence  Sullivan,  was  revised  under  the  arrange- 
ment in  1879  and  reduced  to  £330  odd.  There  was  a 
second  revision  under  the  same  system  under  the  lease 
in  September  1882  (another  three  years),  when  the 
rent  was  raised  £7  by  a slight  increase  in  prices  to 
£337,  and  now  in  this  year  1886  there  is  another 
revision  which  has  been  calculated  and  the  rent  now 
amounts  to  £299,  practically  an  abatement  of  25  per 
cent,  upon  the  original  rent. 

16.319.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  25  per  cent? — 
Yes. 

16.320.  The  President. — That  is  because  ever  since 
it  was  started  things  have  been  going  steadily  down? 

There  was  a slight  rise  at  one  point.  A fact  that 

ought  to  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  it  is,  that 
we  have  not  been  able  to  collect  from  him  the  full 
rent  so  varying  and  so  fluctuating,  the  rent  of  £337  has 
oeen  further  abated  to  £268,  that  is  an  average  of 
£268  has  been  arrived  at  for  the  three  years. 

16.321.  Rut  is  not  the  rent  £299  ? — That  £299  has 
not  yet  come  into  force,  it  has  only  been  calculated 
for  the  coming  year,  but  during  the  three  years’ 
period  at  which  the  rent  shovdd  have  stood  at  £337, 


only  an  average  of  £268  has  been  collected.  We  have 
had  to  abate  his  rent  to  that  extent. 

16.322.  Was  this  because  the  basis  was  originally 
fixed  too  high? — That  is  what  he  will  tell  you;  lie 
paid  his  first  three  years’  rent  in  full,  the  first  revised 
rent,  that  is  the  one  at  £400  a year  was  paid  in  full, 
but  when  the  period  of  time  came  that  brought  him  to 
the  second  figure, £330, he  applied  then  for  an  abatement. 
At  that  time  the  country  was  plunged  into  the  midst 
of  the  agitation  and  successful  intimidation  was  carried 
on,  and  feeling  that  pressure  strongly  himself, 
although  as  we  believe  a respectable  man,  he  put  in 
his  claim  strongly  and  he  got  a further  abatement. 

16.323.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  have  had  in 
that  period  of  three  years  the  very  bad  year  of  1879  ? 
— Yes.  We  have  in  that  three  years  the  bad  year  of 
1879.  I should  say  that  the  basis  upon  which  the  rent 
has  been  calculated  is  the  price  of  butter  in  the  Cork 
market. 

16.324.  Solely  ? — Yes,  it  lias  been  calculated  as  a 
butter  rent. 

16.325.  Butter  being  the  principal  saleable  product  ? 


— Yes. 

16.326.  And  the  farm  was  a dairy  farm  ? — Yes. 

16.327.  The  President. — And  your  experience  of 
this  experiment  is  not  such  as  to  induce  you  to 
recommend  its  being  tried  more  frequently  ?— Not 
without  further  modifications  and  other  conditions 
which  I would  suggest.  1 propose  to  put  in  a docu- 
ment [ Table  B.  handed  in ] showing  the  fluctuation 
of  prices  in  the  Cork  market.  In  the  year  1876  the 
rate  being  £6  12s.  0 d.  a cwt. 

16.328.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  for  the  best 
butter  ? — Half  first  and  half  second-.  W e take  the  mean 
of  first  and  second  qualities,  we  take  eight  months  ol 
the  year  as  the  season,  and  take  the  average  of  the 
prices,  and  the  rent  is  thus  revised  in  every  case 
beforehand  for  the  coming  three  years?  term. 

16.329.  You  have  gone  on  the  same  principle  m 
every  case  ?— Yes.  1 have  gone  on  the  same  principle, 
and  we  are  bound  by  our  leases  to  go  on  the  same 
principle. 

16.330.  And  you  commenced  before  1879? — Yes, 

from  1877  to  1879  the  price  was  £5. 4s.  Od.,  from 
1880  to  1882  it  was  £5  12s.  Od.,  almost  the  same, 
from  1883  to  1885  it  was  £4  19s.  6 d.,  then  comes 
the  serious  year  of  1886,  which  has  not  come 
into  operation  yet,  in  which  the  figures  are  reducec 
to  £3  18s.  8 d.,  but  that  I merely  mention,  it  does 
not  really  affect  this  case,  but  it  accounts  for  t ie 
great  demand  for  reductions.  I want  to  correc 
any  impression  that  this  man  fell  in  with  the  distui- 
bance  and  intimidation  that  was  going  on,  I do  no 
think  there  was  any  collusion  with  the  party  of  is- 
order  in  any  sort  of  way.  I believe  he  was  above 
that,  but  there  was  a demoralised  tone  amongst  tne 
whole  tenantry  as  the  result  of  the  state  of  > 
country.  t 

16.331.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  not  the  very  we 
and  cold  season  of  1879  conduce  very  muc 
diminish  the  production  of  butter  ? — Yet  that  ' 
element  that  we  omitted  to  take  into  account  bu  w , 
ought  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  in  the  three  J 
revision  that  I suggest,  the  prices  and  the  quan 
should  both  be  estimated ; for  that  there  shou 
parently  be  a new  public  Department,  a Departmei 
of  Agriculture  which  would  devise  some  machin 
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finding  out  the  prices  and  quantities,  and  publish  for 
the  benefit  of  .the  country  at  large,  or  for  different 
districts  the  rate  of  variation  which  the  judicial 
rent  is  to  be  raised  or  diminished,  which  would  be 
very  simple;  it  would  not  require  the  courts  to  go 
round  to  revise  everything,  but  simply  to  publish  the 
return,  and  I believe  there  is  something  like  it  done 
in  Scotland. 

16.332.  That  is  done  for  fixing  what  is  called  the 
Fiars’  prices  in  Scotland,  which  regulate  the  payment 
of  tithes  to  the  clergy  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  system  we 
have  applied  rather  extensively  over  our  farms.  I 
need  hardly  go  into  figures,  but  I propose  to  put  in 
a sheet  [ Table  C.  handed  in ] which  shows  the  facts 
as  to  other  farms. 

16.333.  The  President. — Gn  the  same  basis  as  the 
one  already  shown  ? — Yes,  on  the  same  basis,  but  with 
different  dates,  which  just  shows  the  same  thing,  that 
we  have  had  to  abate  our  abated  rent,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  a falling  off  in  quantity. 

16.334.  I suppose  a bad  year  presses  so  heavily  on 
the  farmers  that  it  really  has  more  effect  upon  the 
rent  than  the  mere  price  of  produce  ? — I believe  these 
rents  could  have  been  paid,  every  one  of  them,  with 
the  most  perfect  ease. 

16.335.  You  think  so  ? — Yes,  with  the  most  perfect 
ease ; these  are  all  very  substantial  men ; there  is  only 
one  of  them  under  £100  a year,  one  is  £264,  he  began 
on  that.  Another  began  on  £126,  and  perhaps  the 
smallest  cf  them,  a man  named  William  Fuller,  may 
have  failed,  but  the  others  were  well  able  to  pay. 

16.336.  Is  there  any  other  alteration  besides  taking 
the  quantities  into  account  as  well  as  the  prices  that 
occurs  to  you?— I think  we  want  a definition  for  the 
Commissioners  of  the  principle  on  which  to  fix  rent, 
we  find  our  rents  so  extremely  variable. 

16.337.  You  mean  the  produce  rent  ? — No,  I mean 
the  judicial  rent,  because  the  great  difficulty  felt  in 
fixing  the  rent  under  the  Act  of  1881  was  the  want  of 
any  existing  standard,  and  if  we  set  about  tracing  the 
difficulty  further,  I believe  it  is  to  be  traced  to  the 
fact  that  the  Commissioners  have  no  standard  to 
go  on,'  that  it  is  done  by  rule  of  thumb.  If  the  prin- 
ciple was  established  that  the  rent  is  a dividend  on  the 
gross  produce  of  the  farm,  a mere  dividend  to  be  fixed, 
if  possible,  for  each  several  class  of  farms  ; it  would 
be  most  desirable. 


16.338.  With  regard  to  the  future,  have  you  any- 
thing to  suggest  ? — With  regard  to  the  future,  I do 
not  see  why  the  present  judicial  rent  should  not  be 
taken  as  the  basis  for  the  future  calculations,  but  if  it 
is  disputed  as  originally  wrong  let  either  party  bring 
it  into  court  again  ; assuming  we  are  going  to  settle 
on  a triennial  revision,  why  should  not  the  judicial 
rent  be  taken  as  the  rent  to  start  from,  except  one 
party  or  other  calls  for  a revision. 

16.339.  It  could  be  made  at  the  request  of  one 
party  or  the  other? — Yes. 


16.340.  Would  it  be  possible  to  convert  that  judi- 
cial rent  into  a sliding  scale  rent  ? — Yes. 

16.341.  And  to  ascertain  what  the  prices  were  in 
the  year  it  was  fixed  ? — By  a comparison  between  the 
prices  and  quantities  at  the  two  periods  the  rent  could 
be  fixed  for  the  next  three  years. 

16.342.  And  by  means  of  a sliding  scale,  whatever 
the  prices  would  be,  the  rent  would  be  equivalent  to 
them  starting  from  the  rent  that  was  originally 

xed  . Yes,  let  it  go  up  and  down,  taking  that  for  a 
stnrting  point. 

16.343.  .Sir  James  Caird.— But  if  it  were  decided 
turn,  the  rents  should  go  up  and  down  with  the 
a\  erage  of  prices,  why  could  not  that  be  every  year 
‘nrSJ*fd  °f  eveD  tllree  years  ? — I think  it  would 
create  rather  an  unsettled  feeling  in  the  minds  of  the 

VTt,-0wins  wlmt  rent  they  were  to  pay  next 
ihinl  be  , 11  ‘s  done  'n  Scotland  every  year,  but  I 
as  to  - ree  7ears  would  be  sufficient,  however, 
werLii  lt  18  a mere  matter  of  detail,  if  it  can  bo 
'lone  eVCr^  ^Car’ d d°  not  see  why  it  should  not  be 


16.344.  In  England  the  rentcharge  is  fixed  on  an  Aou.  li,  1886. 

average  of  the  prices  of  com,  &c.  for  seven  years,  and  ; 

it  has  worked  there,  on  the  whole,  I believe,  very  ^r'  George  *'• 
fairly  ?— Yes.  Trcnch- 

16.345.  The  President. — And  if  either  party  de- 
manded a revision  who  would  you  entrust  the  revision 
to  ? — I think  it  might  be  entrusted  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

16.346.  And  what  plan  would  you  suggest  should 
be  followed  ? — My  scheme  should  be  taken  as  a whole, 
and  I propose  that  the  principle  should  be  fixed,  upon 
which  the  Commissioners  should  work,  the  radical 
defect  in  the  Act  was  that  every  man  was  left  to  his 
own  idiosyncrasies  and  proclivities.  I had  a case 
which  may  illustrate  this  : Mr.  O’Connor  Morris, 
who  was  the  County  Court  Judge  before  Mr.  Curran, 
was  called  on  to  fix  a fair  rent  on  one  of  Mr.  Talbot 
Crosbie’s  farms,  and  the  Judge  appointed  Mr.  Knight 
Bruce,  who  was  an  Englishman,  and  one  of  course 
who  approached  the  subject  with  English  ideas,  as 
his  valuer  to  ascertain  the  gross  produce  of  the  farm 
to  start  with.  I went  out  as  the  valuer  of  the  land- 
lord to  ascertain  the  gross  produce,  and  when  wo 
came  into  court  we  found  our  valuations  of  the  rent 
did  not  agree,  and  on  comparing  our  notes  afterwards, 
we  found  that  our  valuation  of  the  gross  produce  was 
the  very  same,  but  that  he  had  fixed  one-fourth  as  the 
landlord’s  proportion,  and  I had  fixed  a third,  and  now 
I wish  to  know  which  is  right. 

16.347.  Would  not  that  depend  on  the  system  of 
agriculture  which  was  pursued.  On  a grazing  farm 
there  would  be  a very  much  larger  proportion  for  the 
landlord  than  on  a tillage  farm? — Yes,  but  I say  the 
scale  should  be  laid  down. 

16.348.  But  the  one-third  or  the  one-fourth  would 
not  be  got  for  every  farm  ? — No.  I wanted  to  know  in 
this  class  of  farm,  which  was  a mixed  husbandry  farm, 
what  proportion  the  landlord  should  get,  and  I think 
a scale  should  be  laid  down  for  our  guidance. 

16.349.  That  would  depend  on  the  quality  of  the 
land  and  its  fitness  for  tillage.  A very  rich  piece  of 
ground  would  give  a very  much  larger  proportion  to 
the  landlord,  although  the  expense  would  be  very 
much  the  same?  — I think  some  scale  should  be 
devised,  similar  to  that  prepared  by  Sir  Richard 
Griffith  for  his  valuation,  by  which  those  difficulties 
should  be  settled. 

16.350.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  a single  valuation 
of  the  whole  country  ? — As  a basis  for  taxation  ? 

16.351.  And  the  settlement  of  rent  ? — I think  we 
ought  to  have  but  one  valuation.  I think  these  con- 
flicting valuations  are  most  embarrassing. 

16.352.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  are  in  favour  of 
it?— Yes. 

16.353.  Mr.  Ncligan. — For  fixing  rent  ? — Yes,  they 
should  be  all  the  same. 

16.354.  The  President. — Are  there  any  other  points 
you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commissioners  ? — The  next 
suggestion,  my  lord,  is  that  improving  landlords  are 
wholly  sacrificed  under  the  existing  arrangements  for 
the  fixing  of  fair  rents.  One  of  the  estates  which  I 
represent  has  had  £40 ,000  expended  by  the  landlord  dur- 
ing his  own  lifetime,  I mean  that  of  Mr.  Talbot  Crosbic, 
and  the  greater  part  of  that  was  spent  on  buildings.  I 
have  taken  a table  [ Table  D.  handed  in]  of  some  eight 
farms  in  which  we  show  the  rent  in  the  year  1863,  of 
the  landlord’s  expenditure  subsequently,  and  the  judicial 
rent.  The  prices  in  1863  and  1865  were  almost 
identical  of  oats,  barley,  butter,  beef,  mutton,  and  pork. 

I show  the  table  of  prices  in  1885  and  the  prices  in 
1863.  It  is  from  that  I argue  that,  the  prices  being 
the  same,  the  rents  ought  not  certainly  to  have  been 
reduced.  The  rents  in  1863  were  £612,  and  they 
have  come  to  £508  now. 

16.355.  In  spite  of  all  this  expenditure  ? — They  have 
gone  down  to  £508,  £2,062  having  been  spent  on  the 
farm  in  the  meantime. 

16.356.  When  the  Commissioners’  valuer  fixed,  the 
rents  he  ought  by  right  to  have  taken  that  into 
account? — They  ought  to  have  added  so  much  per 
cent,  for  the  landlord’s  expenditure, 

c 4 
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AW  11  1886.  16,357.  It  ivas  their  fault  and  not  the  fault  of  the 

1 law  ? — I think  the  administration  is  defective,  and  1 

Mr.  George  F.  think  it  cannot  he  denied  that  if  shows  the  want  of  a 
Trench;  principle.  The  valuer  may  have  been  instructed  that 

the  landlord  is  to  get  credit  for  his  expenditure.  But 
the  result  of  this  decision  I take  to  be  that  the  more 
the  landlord  spends  the  less  rent  he  is  to  get. 

16.358.  And  the  consequence  is  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  spend  any  money  in  future  ? — Certainly  not ; 
the  reduction  in  this  case  is  19  per  cent.,  or  oinittihg 
one  of  the  cases  the  rent  was  reduced  nearly  23  per 
cent. 

1 6.359.  Of  course  you  have  a knowledge  of  other 
estates  besides  the  ones  you  yourself  manage  ?— Yes. 

16.360.  Is  it  exceptional  for  a landlord  to  spend  so 
much  money  on  his  estate? — I am  sorry  to  say  it  is 
exceptional,  and  the. effect  of  that  has  been  that  an 
improving  landlord  has  been  neglected  in  legislation, 
and  the  man  who  has  been  most  fostered  has  been  the 
man  who  did  nothing.  There  are  a few  improving 
landlords,  Mr.  Mahony  noticeably,  and  Mr.  Crosbie 
much  more  largely,  in  fact  Mr.  Crosbie  tried  to 
manage  his  estate  on  the  English  System. 

16.361.  But  not  sufficiently  so  to  come  under  that 
clause  of  the  Act  ? — That  was  another  of  my  sugges- 
tions;  that  suggestion  is  that  the  Hcneage  clause 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  include  the  improving 
landlord,  although  he  may  not  have  made  and  main- 
tained every  improvement. 

16.362.  At  present  that  clause  has  not  been  operated 
on  to  your  protection  ? — We  were  successful  before  the 
sub-commissioners  in  establishing  our  claim  for  ex- 
emption in  one  case,  but  on  the  appeal,  the  chief 
Commissioners  upset  the  decision. 

16.363.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  Lord  Leeonsfield’s 
property  been  excepted  from  the  Land  Act,  was  not 
that  showing  that  his  rents  were  not  all  high  ?— I do 
not  know.  I should  say  that  the  rents  of  1863  in  this 
table  were  paid  without  arrears,  showing  that  they 
were  not  too  high.  At  that  time  the  arrears  on  the 
average  of  years  were  three  per  cent.,  it  was  practically 
nothing.  I have  a table  [Table  E.  handed  in']  by 
which  I take  it,  1 can  prove  mathematically  that  a 
wrong  has  been  done  to  the  landlord. 

16.364.  And  that  table  you  hand  in?— Yes.  It 
is  another  proof  of  the  sacrifice  of  improving  landlords, 
I will  just  briefly  slate  it  to  you.  I ha\e  taken 
yj<rkt  cases  of  farms  improved  by  the  same  land- 
lord, and  10  farms  not  improved  by  him,  I have 
taken  them  hap-hazard  out  of  the  rental  and  with  a very 
extraordinary  result.  The  judicial  rents  on  the  im- 
proved farms  show  a reduction  of  30’6  per  cent.,  and 
the  reduction  on  the  non-improved  farms  shows  a re- 
duction of  only  18  per  cent. 

16.365.  Had  the  rent  already  been  reduced  oil  these 
farms  in  consequence  of  that  improvement  ? — The 
system  was  to  add  5 per  cent.,  upon  the  money 
advanced,  to  the  existing  rent.  It  is  a further  indi- 
cation of  the  loss  that  an  improving  landlord  has  to 
sustain,  and  how  much  better  you  faro  if  you  are  not 
an  improving  landlord. 

16.366.  But  the  rents  of  the  improved  farms  have 
been  gradually  raised  ? — Yes,  at  the  rate  of  5 per  cent, 
upon  the  outlay. 

16.367.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  5 per  cenl.  the  only 
increase  put  upon  these  tenants  where  mprove- 
ments  were  made  on  their  holdings? — Yes,  we  have 
never  raised  the  rent  except  upon  the  principle  of 
5 per  cent,  on  the  improvements. 

16.368.  Dili  these  farms  that  were  improved  require 
outlay  more  than  the  others? — They  were  better 
subjects,  or  were  held  by  more  enterprising  men  who 
could  be  entrusted  with  improvements. 

16.369.  You  could  not  say  from  your  own  knowledge 
that  the  ground  upon  which  the  money  was  expended 
was  naturally  inferior  to  that  ground  upon  which 
there  was  no  money  expended  ? — I never  went  into 
that  question,  but  when  1 say  no  money  was  expended, 
I meant  recently,  because  there  is  not  a farm  on  the 
estate  that  has  not  been  largely  improved.  After  the 
famine  a great  deal  of  work  was  done,  and  a very 


large  number  of  farms  were  improved  and  practically 
reclaimed.  But  in  some  cases  there  has  not  been 
recent  expenditure  on  these  farms,  the  landlord  could 
not  do  everything,  lie  was  spending  about  £7,000  a 
year,  and  he  had  to  select  cases,  to  work  on.  Now  to 
further  show  that  injustice,  1 have  here  a table  [ Table 
F.  haded  in]  to  show  the  judicial  rents  in  one  case  and 
Griffith’s  valuation  in  the  other  case, with  this  result  dial 
the  judicial  rent  on  the  improved  farms  is  50  per  cent, 
over  Griffith’s  valuation,  and  on  the  unimproved  farms 
it  is  47  per  cent,  above  Griffith’s,  in  fact  nearly  the 
same.  Now  if  it  were  true  that  Griffith’s  valuation 
was  raised  for  each  improvement,  advancing  thus  pari 
passu,  that  would  not  be  so  startling,  but  the  fact  is 
that  Griffith’s  valuation  is  not  revised  from  year  to 
year,  except  for  buildings,  consequently  you  will  at 
once  see  the  great  disproportion  between  the  “fair 
rents”  of  these  improved  farms  and  those  of  the 
unimproved  farms  by  the  test  of  Griffith’s  valuation, 
in  which  the  expenditure  on  drainage  is  not  taken  into 
account.  1 think  I can  show  that  in  these  cases  the 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  building  was  a small  proporr 
tion  and  that  much  more  was  done  in  the  shape  of 
drainage  which  Griffith  has  not  taken  into  account,  and 
therefore  there  is  a great  difference  in  these  drained 
farms  between  Griffith’s  valuation  and  the  actual  value 
of  fhe  property. 

16.370.  This  all  shows  that  a great  injustice  has 
beeu  committed  with  regard  to  those  on  whom  rents 
have  been  already  fixed,  and  it  would  be  difficult  to 
remedy  that  ; what  would  you  be  inclined  to  say  with 
regard”  to  that? — I do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
remedy  the  past. 

16.371.  And  as  to  the  future,  as  far  as  I can  take 
it,  no  landlords  will  ever  make  any  improvements 
again  ? — That  is  the  melancholy  result  of  recent  legis- 
lation, and  the  tenant  will  not  make  them  either. 

16.372.  Therefore  there  is  nothing  you  can  suggest 
that  is  worth  while  doing  ? — I believe  that  in  con- 
nexionj  with  this  new  Deparament,  the  Department  ot 
Agriculture,  that  is  to  fix  the  variations  of  rent  from 
three  years  to  three  years,  I believe  in  connexion 
with  that  body  there  should  be  a general  supervision 
of  the  improvements.  In  short  there  should  be  a de- 
partment of  agriculture  with  a Minister  at  its  head  to 
take  the  place  of  the  disestablished  landlords  and 
exercise  their  duties.  It  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  the  Board  of  Works  will  lend  money  to  any 
extent ' for  the  improvement  of  land,  and  from  the 
moment  it  is  inspected  by  their  engineer,  that  from 
that  time  forward  it  is  left  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
the  tenant  without  supervision. 

16.373.  Surely  a landlord  and  .his  agent  could 
exercise  that  supervision  ? — The  landlords  and  the 
agents  are  discouraged.  They  are  practically  ousted 
from  that,  they  have  no  power  to  enforce  their 
decisions. 

16.374.  Practically  what  is  it  this  Board  of  Works 
is  advancing,  is  it  not  advancing  money  to  the  hind- 
lord  to  effect  these  improvements  ?■ — They  advance 
money  to  tenants  to  improve  their  lands,  and  after  the 
first  inspection  under  which  the  money  is  granted 
there  is  no  further  notice  taken  of  what  is  done  with 


the  improvement. 

16.375.  They  do  not  advance  money  to  the  tenants 
without  the  landlords  concurring  ? — No. 

16.376.  The  loan  is  practically  a loan  to  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  for  the  improvement  of  his  estate,  an 
surely  it  must  be  the  duty  of  the  landlord,  or  whoever 
may  be  acting  for  him,  to  take  care  that  these  lanj 
are  maintained,  the  State  merely  lends  the  money  ■ 

I believe  that  is  so,  or  rather  was  so.  Formerly  we  nau 
a regular  inspection  ; on  properties  in  my  cliarg 
it  was  my  own  duty  to  see  that  the  drains  were 
kept  open  and  the  works  maintained,  now  I j 
things  are  changed,  that  the  tenant  is  practically  ta 
owner  of  the  farm,  and  the  landlord  canno  i e 
recover  his  rent  very  often,. much  less  enforce  pi  P 
maintenace  of  improvements.  . .i„ 

16.377.  He  does  not  of  course  feel  that  he  [» 
to  control  the  tenant  in  any  way,  and  therelor 
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has  no  object  in  making  the  inspection? — The 
idea  is  that  the  Board,  who  advance  the  money, 
oii<dit  to  look  after  the  improvements  anil  have 
a periodical  inspection,  and  that  should  be  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Government,  a 
periodical  inspection  of  works  on  which  the  money  is 
expended. 

16.378.  That  would  be  superseding  the  landlord 
and  tenant  in  doing  their  own  work  ? — The  tenant 
should  do  the  work  and  somebody  should  be  his 
master.  The  landlord  is  partially  dispossessed,  and 
some  power  should  be  put  in  his  place.  The  country 
will  go  to  the  dogs,  if  something  is  not  done  to 
protect  aud  to  maintain  improvements  that  are  made  ; 
otherwise  I look  forward  to  the  future  with  extreme 
alarm. 

16.379.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  if  the 
tenants  who  are  now  part  owners  were  made  whole 
owners  it  would  induce  them  to  look  after  the  improve- 
ments themselves  ? — My  experience  is  that  the  Irish 
tenant  does  not  do  well  without  an  eye  over  him.  I 
believe  that  is  so  in  all  situations  in  life,  men  are  the 
better  for  having  some  eye  over  them,  I believe  that  is 

■ remarkably  true  of  the  tenant. 

16.380.  Are  you  in  favour  as  a rule  of  creating 
small  proprietors  ? — I think  the  Act  of  1881  was  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  1885,  because  it  gave  you  some 

> guarantee  that  your  purchaser  was  a man  of  substance 
or  of  industry  and  of  thrift. 

16.381.  Lord  Milltown. — You  mean  that  the  pur- 
chase clauses  of  the  Act  of  1881  were  superior  and 
better  ? — Yes. 

16.382.  The  President. — On  account  of  the  quarter 
which  he  was  obliged  to  find  ? — Yes. 

16.383.  But  might  he  not  have  to  borrow  that 
money  at  a high  rate  of  interest  ? — If  he  was  com- 
pelled to  do  so,  but  on  the  other  hand,  in  making  the 
tenants  a present  of  the  land  by  advancing  the  whole 
of  the  money,  you  have  no  guarantee  for  the  thrift  aud 
industry  of  the  new  owner. 

16.384.  Then  in  any  extension  of  the  Act  of  1885, 
you  would  encourage  a certain  payment  to  be  made 
up?— Yes,  by  the  purchaser. 

16.385.  And  have  you  thought  how  that  could  be 
done  ? — I have ; the  result  would  be  that  the  process  of 
conversion  would  be  gradual,  the  conversion  of 
the  old  and  idle  class  of  tenants  into  a new  class  of 
owners  would  be  more  gradual  and  more  desirable 
on  that  account.  It  would  be  of  a less  revolutionary 
character  and  less  dangerous  than  any  plan,  it  would 
avoid  suddenly  shifting  the  ship’s  cargo. 

16.386.  Requiring  payment  of  some  of  the  money 
down  ? — Yes,  the  strongest  class  would  purchase  at 
once  and  the  weaker  class  would  be  encouraged  to  lav 
by  money. 

16.387.  But  there  is  always  the  danger  of  the  money 
lender’s  interest  hanging  like  a millstone  round  the 
neck  of  the  tenant  ? — There  is  the  danger  of  becoming 
indebted  to  a money  lender  instead  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

J6,388.  Possibly  at  a much  higher  rate  of  interest  ? 

les,  possibly  at  a much  higher  rate  of  interest. 

16,389.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  might  sometimes  be 
a He  to  advance  the  money  himself  out  of  his  own 
unds  ? I am  sure  he  would,  the  savings  bank  figures 
prove  to  us  how  many  of  the  tenants  have  money 


16,390.  Perhaps  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give  hii 
me  inducement  to  pay  down,  instead  of  making 
uLUS°ry?~If  that  could  be  devised,  I have  n 
houbt  as  to  its  desirability. 

us  w’39/'  The  °nly  thing  that  has  been  suggested  t 
mv  nS  ? ejxtend.  tbe  term  of  payment  to  those  wh 
modiu^t-  ^°WU ''  Pbat  would  be  a very  desirabl 
“ ™0n Some  cases-  1 think  the  element  c 
rateP  \0D’  of  compelling  the  tenant  to  buy  at  a fixe 
mistake  “ Wa3  proposed  in  the  recent  Bill,  was 

Th^r-ffif',  ^ou,  !b!uk  that  would  be  a mistake  ? — Ye 
If  fL  i„n  i7°u.  d be  the  further  depression  of  propert- 
ord  asks  compulsion  to  force  a man  to  hii 


he  must  pay  for  it,  he  must  take  a small  price,  and  the  Non.  u,  i«86. 

result  will  be  that  the  properties  now  offering  will  be  

withdrawn  because  the  landlords  would  be  ruined.  Mr-  George  F 

16,393.  The  compulsion  would  be  simply  that  the  Trenc1*- 
tenant  would  become  the  tenant  of  the  State;  the 
compulsion  would  be  merely  that  the  tenant  would 
find  himself  by  law  the  tenant  of  the  State  instead  of 
the  landlord,  and  by  the  operation  of  the  Act  his  rent 
would  at  the  same  time  be  reduced? — That  would  be 
so  ; but  the  properties  now  offering  would  be  with- 
drawn because  the  terms  would  be  very  low ; almost 
all  the  properties  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  markes, 
and  the  process  of  transfer  would  be  retarded  if  you 
bring  in  the  element  of  compulsion. 

16,394-5.  The  objection  to  compulsion  is  that  the 
price  would  be  very  low  ? — The  price  would  be  low, 
and  the  landlords  would  be  ruined  who  offered  their 
farms,  because  in  many  cases  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
encumbrances  are  tremeudous. 

16.396.  You  are.  against  compulsion  at  a iow  price, 
and  you  are  not  sure  that  compulsion  at  a high  price 
would  ever  be  established? — Yes.  If  law  and  order 
are  restored  in  this  country  and  rents  enforced, 
purchase  will  go  on  like  wildfire. 

16.397.  You  think  it  will  ? — Certainly.  The  reason 
that  tenants  are  moving  so  slowly  is  the  absolute 
breakdown  of  law,  order,  and  honesty. 

16.398.  And  also  the  League,  and  these  prevent 
tenants  from  purchasing  ? — Yes,  and  from  paying  their 
rents  too. 

16.399.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  with  regard 
to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  which  you  would  wish  to 
make  ? — I look  upon  the  effect  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  so  far  as  disastrous,  the  cheap  rates  of  purchase 
are  already  raising  the  resistance  of  the  tenants  to 
their  fair  rents,  and  if  the  two  processes  are  carried 
on  much  further  there  will  be  a tremendous  strike 
against  fair  rents,  because  the  purchaser  will  be  sitting 
at  au  easier  rate  than  the  tenac  t. 

16.400.  And  is  there  no  cure  for  that  discontent 
except  compulsion,  which,  on  other  accounts,  you 
object  to  ? — There  is ; I say,  let  compulsion  be  ex- 
ercised with  regard  to  the  existing  duties,  and  not  as 
regards  prospective  ones.  Three  months  ago  I was 
offered  £1,400  for  a farm,  and  two  days'  ago  tbe 
purchaser  reduced  that  offer  to  £1,000. 

16.401.  And  that  was  owing  to  pressure  from  the 
Land  League  ? — To  an  attempt  to  combine  with  the 
other  tenants  ; also  to  the  depreciation  that  is  going 
on  from  the  cheap  rates  of  sales  prevail  in  Kerry 
largely. 

16.402.  Does  this  combination  exist  to  any  very 
great  extent  ? — I think  it  very  largely  exists  against 
purchase,  not  against  purchase  in  the  abstract,  but 
against  purchase  at  anything  like  fair  prices. 

16.403.  And  also  against  rent? — And  also  against 
rent. 

16.404.  What  form  does  it  take  ? — In  the  case  of 
one  property  which  I mauage  there  was  a solid  strike 
this  time  last  year  against  the  payment  of  rent. 

lii,40o.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Of  any  rent?  — Of  any 
rent,  unless  with  an  abatement,  I think,  of  40  per 
cent. ; I think  40  per  cent,  was  demanded. 

16.406.  And  what  was  the  result  of  that?  — The 
result  was  that  after  making  efforts  to  overcome  the 
strike  by  moral  means  I was  obliged  to  serve  a large 
number  of  writs.  The  rents  were  lodged  in  bank  in 
the  names  of  trustees. 

16.407.  And  then  they  gave  way  ? — I was  assisted 
by  the  priest  of  the  parish  very  much ; both  the  parish 
priest  aud  the  curate  acted  most  honourably  through- 
out the  matter,  and  on  the  very  day  before  the  sheriff 
was  to  go  out  they  surrendered,  on  my  agreeing  to  pay 
costs. 

16.408.  And  did  they  pay  their  full  rents  ? — They 
paid  the  rent,  less  the  abatement  I had  offered  in  the 
first  instance,  which  was  30  per  cent. 

16.409.  They  struck  for  40  ? — They  struck  for  40 
per  cent. 

16.410.  Aud  this  year  the  rents  are  not  paid  yet  ? 

— They  are  beginning  to  be  paid ; there  was  au 

d 
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Nov.  li,  1886.  attempt  at  combination  this  year  on  some  properties,  but 

in  one  case  it  has  broken  down  after  a slight  con- 

Mr.  George  F.  ce.ssion. 

16.411.  Do  you  think  the  combination  and  the 
pressure  exercised  by  the  League  is  at  all  less  now 
than  it  was  last  year  ? — Several  of  the  local  leagues 
deem  to  be  at  sixes  and  sevens  amongst  themselves, 
and  their  orders  arc  not  obeyed  with  the  same  punctu- 
ality. 

16.412.  The  apparent  quietness  and  willingness  to 
pay  rent  with  abatement,  is  that  owing- to  the  power 
of  the  League  having  decreased,  or  owing  to  the  word 
having  been  given  to  pay  with  abatement  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  say,  but  I think  there  is  more  of  a spirit 
of  independence,  of  the  League,  a slight  spirit  of 
independence  showing  somewhat  of  a recovery  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants,  that  is  my  idea.  In  the  case  I 
spoke  of,  two  of  the  tenants  paid  me  before  the  strike 
broke  down,  they  were  tracked  to  the  railway  station, 
and  they  came  to  me  trembling  all  over  with  fear, 
because  they  saw  that  they  had  been  tracked,  but  in 
spite  of  their  alarm,  they  paid  me  the  rent.  One  of 
these  men  had  been  served  with  an  ejectment,  and  the 
other  had  not,  and  a sister  of  the  other  after  a week 
came  to  me  25  miles  to  beseech  me  to  serve  her 
brother  with  a writ,  as  otherwise  his  life  would  be 
taken  or  would  be  in  danger. 

16.413.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  he  one  of  the  men 
- who  had  paid  ? — Yes,  he  was  one  of  the  men  who  had 

paid. 

16.414.  The  President — This  was  last  year,  and 
though  he  had  paid  you,  he  still  besought  you  to 
serve  him  with  a Avrit  as  if  he  had  not  ? — Yes,  as  if 
he  had  not. 

16.415.  Did  any  harm  happen  to  either  of  these 
men? — No,  they  Avere  not  injured.  Another  sub- 
stantial tenaut  paid  me  by  cheque,  and  afterwards  a 
hre  atening  letter  was  posted  in  the  village  forbidding 
all  dealings  with  him  in  consequence. 

16.416.  That  is  last  year? — Last  year,  over  the 
same  district  as  I am  speaking  of.  In  the  Ardfert 
district  almost  every  tenant  has  been  “ moonlighted,” 
many  tenants  have  had  their  houses  invaded  by 
night. 

16.417.  Whether  they  had  paid  or  not  ? — That  did 
not  this  year  refer  to  rent,  they  generally  demanded 
arms,  the  purpose  of  Avliich  is  to  keep  up  a spirit  of 
fear. 

16.418.  What  do  they  Avant  all  these  arms  for,  do 
they  contemplate  having  another  rising? — It  is  to 
keep  up  a spirit  of  fear. 

16.419.  That  is  because  Avhen  a man  surrenders 
his  arms  he  is  in  more  danger? — No  doubt,  but 
these  raids  make  them  afraid  to  go  against  the 
unAvritten  law  in  anything. 

16.420.  Sir  James  Caird And  do  they  all  sub- 

mit ?— They  all  submit  almost.  There  has  been  no 
case  of  resistance  on  the  Arufert  side  but  one,  Avhere 
a farmer  was  visited  during  church  hours  on  Sunday  by 
8 or  10  men  disguised.  A little  girl  saw  them,  and  she 
told  her  mother  that  some  men  were  coming  towards 
the  house  by  the  field.  The  mother  at  once  ran  in  and 
shut  the  door  ; the  miuute  she  had  draAvn  the  bolt  she 
heard  these  men  demanding  admission  outside ; she 
stubbornly  refused  to  give  them  arms',  she  went  to 
one  of  the  upper  windows  and  called  police,  and 
called  to  a boy  to  run  for  the  master,  and  after  about 
10  minutes,  in  which  they  tried  to  force  the  door,  and 
broke  the  timber  of  the  door  Avith  their  weapons, 
they  went  aAvay. 

16.421.  I think  the  rector  of  your  parish  Avas  moon- 
lighted some  time  ago  ?— The  rector’s  house  avus 
attacked,  and  a charge  of  shot  put  through  the  door 
exactly  where  he  had  been  standing  immediately 
before,  Avhich  Avas  evidently  an  attempt  to  murder  him. 

* 16,422.  Was  he  the  priest  ? — No,  the  Protestant 

rector. 

16,423.  Lord  Milltown. — Had  he  done  anything  in 
particular  to  excite  hostility  ?— He  had  signed  , a 
petition  against  Home  Rule,  and  Avas  supposed  to  have 
carried  it  about  his  parish,  Avhieli  he  had  not. 


16.424.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  Avas  about  the  time  of 
the  late  Bill  ? — Yes,  the  rector  of  Bnllyheigue  Avas 
boycotted  for  the  same. cause.  My  oavh  horse  was 
stabbed  in  the  belly,  and  was  very  nearly  killed  but 
she  recovered. 

16,424a.  Have  you  abated  the  judicial  rent? We 

have  not  exactly  abated  the  judicial  rent,  but  we 
alloAved  10  per  cent,  of  it  tc  stand  out  unpaid  on  con- 
dition that  it  should  be  paid  if  the  times  improved 
At  the  last  collection  the  times  had  not  improved 
and  we  have  forgiven  them  that  10  per  cent.  I be- 
lieve the  judicial  rents  could  be  paid  in  almost  all 
cases  without  abatement. 

16,4216.  Are  you  speaking  of  your  own  estates  or 
generally  ? — I am  speaking  of  the  estates  I know.  I 
have  gone  carefully  into  the  question  of  the  solvency 
of  the  tenants  on  estates  that  have  undergone  im- 
provement, and,  I believe,  they  can  pay,  but  there 
is,  certainly,  a small  per-centage  who  are  embar- 
rassed, and  avIio  should  be  treated  exceptionally. 
The  cause  of  the  breakdown  in  these  cases  is  not  the 
judicial  rent  being  too  high,  but  primarily  the  expen- 
sive habits  indulged  in  during  the  good  years,  and  the 
debts  consequently  accumulated  under  the  credit  > 
system,  the  subsequent  breakdown  of  that  credit 
system  which  was  general,  and,  I think,  the  continuance 
of  living  in  comparatively  expensive  style.  The 
tenants’  dividend  of  the  gross  produce  has  been  $ 
increased  to  the  detriment  of  the  two  other  partners, 
the  landlord  and  the  labourer.  The  poor  rates  and 
county  cess  have  also  become  nearly  double  what 
they  were,  and  a good  many  solvent  men  have 
broken  down  from  the  habit  of  going  security  for  their 
insolvent  and  drunken  neighbours.  In  advocating  the 
triennial  revision  of  fair  rents  I go  upon  the  principle 
that  a State  fixed  rent  ought  to  be  as  rigid  as  a tax, 
and  the  principle  of  remitting  the  State  rent  operates 
on  the  Irish  mind  like  trampling  on  the  law  which  is 
extremely  injurious  to  him.  You  can  not  fix  prices 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  therefore  I would  make  the 
Act  of  Parliament  adapt  itself  to  the  variation  in 
prices. 

16.425.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  not  you  think  that  a 
revision  every  three  years  Avould  tend  to  unsettle  men’s 
minds  a good  deal  ? — I think  not,  if  it  once  became  a 
system,  and  was  carried  out  systematically. 

1 6.426.  I understood  you  to  say  that  the  landlords 
do  not  continue  to  make  improvements ; is  that 
so  ? — The  improvement  has  ceased  upon  this  property 
that  I speak  of  Avhere  so  much  Avas  done,  notwith- 
standing that  the  tenants  had  every  evidence  of  .the 
advantage  of  improvements,  yet  it  has  all  come  to  a 
stop ; once  the  Act  was  passed  literally  nothing 
Avas  done  on  the  property. 

16.427.  Once  the  Act  of  1881  gave  them  absolute 
security  for  other  improvements  they  have  not  done 
anything  ? — Quite  so,  though  it  also  gave  them  power 
to  dip  their  hands  into  the  Treasury  for  the  purpose. 

16.428.  They  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it?— 

No,  they  have  not  availed  themselves  of  it. 

16.429.  You  spoke  of  the  savings’  banks’  returns; 
do  you  think  that  the  large  sums  of  money  locked  up 
in  savings’  banks  and  other  banks  are  the  property  oi 
the  tenants  to  any  great  extent? — I believe  they  are; 

I have  no  means  exactly  of  knowing.  There  is  no 
greater  industry  in  Ireland  than  land,  and  as  it  is 
her  main  source  of  wealth  there  must  be  a very 
large  proportion  of  it  from  land. 

16.430.  Looking  back  for  the  last  25  years,  do  you 
think  the  present  fall  in  prices  is  an  exceptional  one . 

— I think  there  are  permanent  causes  which  will  lea 
to  loAver  prices  for  some  time  to  come  than  we  nave 
been  accustomed  to.  I am  not  very  well  up  in  cur- 
rency questions,  but  I thipk  we  cannot  readily  expec 
a full  return  to  the  prices  of  the  decade  following 
1870.  ■ • isfi.3 

16.431.  You  were  saying  that  the  prices  m 

and  those  in  1885  were  pretty  much  the  same.—  e > 
they  were,  the  average  of  the  three  years,  of  w ic 
1863  was  the  centre,  is  about  the  snme  as  the  y 
1885.  1863  wus  a low  year. 
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16.432.  Bur.,  the  rise  has. been  considerable  ? — The 
early  part  of  the  scventys  was  good. 

16.433.  Is  there  any  reason  that  they  should  not  be 
fairly  expected  to  go  up  after  the  present  fall? — 
Our  principal  industry  is  butter,  I mean  to  say  it  is 
our  staple  product,  and  I think  unless  there  are  means 
taken  to  improve  the  making  of  butter  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  we  shall  be  cut  out  almost  entirely.  I was 
going  to  suggest  to  this  Commission,  although  the 
other  Commission  would  be  a proper  one  to  suggest  it 
toj'thftt  unless  Government  adopts  means  to  improve 
the  make  of  butter  by  schools  or  dairy  factories,  or 
other  means,  I am  afraid  the  Irish  dairy  farmer  will 
be  outrun  in  the  race,  as  lie  cannot,  with  his  small 
number  of  cows  and  small  quantities,  make  the 
quality  of  butter  to  compete  with  the  Danish  and 
French  dairies,  which  have  large  State  aid  to  assist 
them  in  the  manufacture. 

16.434.  Do  you  think  the  fall  in  prices,  which  has 
taken  place  since  fair  rents  were  fixed  has  caused 
these  rents,  supposing  them  to  be  fair  theu,  has  caused 
them  to  become  unfair  rents  now? — I think  not; 
except  for  the  old  debts,  and  the  breakdown  of  the 
credit  system,  they  would  have  practically  been  all 
paid.  If  they  had  started  without  debt  at  that  time 
they  would  be  solvent  now,  and  would  be  able  to  pay 
the  rent  perfectly  well,  it  is  not  the  rent  that  is  .the 
fault. 

16.435.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think,  as  I understood 
you,  you  would  prefer  a triennial  revision  on  some 
definite  principle  ? — Certainly. 

16.436.  Is  that  a sliding  scale,  or.  in  other  words,  a 
produce  rent,  is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes. 

16.437.  In  fact  what  is  popularly  called  the  sliding 
scale  ? — Yes. 


16.438.  Then  once  you  have  established  the 
principle  the  fair  rent  would  remain  as  the  basis  of 
future  calculation  and  once  you  have  that  machinery 
established  you  would  need  no  recourse  to  court  at 
all  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  published  in  each  county 
what  the  rise  or  fall  is  to  be  for  the  next  three  years. 

16.439.  From  your  experience  of  the  people  whom 
you  have  been  dealing  with,  in  the  event  of  there  being 
a rise  in  prices,  do  you  think  that  there  is  any  doubt 
that  the  : ise  will  be  paid  ? — Apart  from  intimidation 
and  combination  without  the  smallest  question  the 
rise  would  be  paid. 


16,440.  That  is  in  the  event  of  things  being  reduced 
to  a normal  state  of  order  and  law?— Yes.  I have 
taken  out  some  resolutions  that  have  appeared  in  the 
papers  passed  at  Land  League  meetings  with  a view 
to  carrying  on  this  system  under  which  we  are 
suffering.  On  the  4th  of  July  the  Abbeydorney 
branch  of  the  National  League,  the  president  of  which 
is  the  Rev.  T,Brosnan,P.P.  passed  thes«  resolutions: — 
“ (1.)  That  no  farmers  in  this  parish  employ  a 
“ labourer  or  tradesman  who  is  not  a mem- 
“ her  of  this  branch  of  the  Irish  National 
“ Teague  and  that  no  tradesman  or  labourer 
“ work  for  any  farmer  who  is  not  also  a 
“ member  of  it.” 

(2.)  That  we  pledge  ourselves  to  buy  no 
“ “endowing  or  hay,  &o.,  from  any  person 
‘ ^0  is  not  a member  of  the  Irish  National 
League  that  is  cut  out  of  the  landlords’ 
meadows.” 


16,4M.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  result  ofthatwou 
be  that  no  landlord  could  set  meadow  or  grass  ?— Qui 
.and  then  the  third  resolution  is  “That  after  tl 
« rnP  °K  Ug!'S,t.prink!d  lists  of  ^ members  and  no. 
m°Lf  this  Parish  be  published.” 

cannnt  lhe  freside”t.— Were  they  published  ?— 
eannot  answer  that. 


16.443.  Mr,  uVcligan. — That  was  a- . tremepdpus 
terror  to  hold  over  men  ? — A tremendous  terror,  but 
I do  not  know  that  this  has  been  acted  upon. 

16.444.  In  point  of  fact  the.  people  were  forced  to 
join  the  League  whether  they  liked  it  or.  not  ? — It 
came  to  that. 

16.445.  Is  it  the  result  of  your  experience  that  re- 
spectable solvent  farmers  have  the  courage  to  dare 
that  system  of  terrorism  ? — I believe  nine-tenths  of 
the  farmer's  would  heartily  rejoice  if  it  was  stopped. 

16.446.  You  say  that  any  measures  towards  the 
restoration  of  law  and  order  and  upholding  of 
public  morality  would  be  approved  of  by  the  "well- 
to-do  farming  classes  ? — Yes,  and  even  more  by 
the  men  who  could  hardly  be  called  well-to-do.  The 
great  majority  of  them  are  heartily  sick  of  it,  and 
they  have  said  to  me,  “ In  the  name  of  goodness  do 
“ not  you  see  that  we  would  be  glad  to  do  so-and-so, 
“ only  we  are  afraid  to.” 

16.447.  So  that  it  not  only  interferes  with  freedom 
of  action,  but  causes  serious  vexation  ? — It  does. 

16.448.  As  a rule  the  heads  of  this  organisation  in 
the  different  branches,  are  they  the  best  and  most 
solvent  men  of  the  parish,  or  not  ? — They  are  gene- 
rally the  riff-raff’  and  broken-down  people.  Iu  the 
village  of  Brosna,  an  active  member  of  the  League, 
was  an  evicted  drunkard,  who  was  convicted  after- 
wards jof  putting  a coffin  at  a caretaker’s  door  by 
night  and  he  was  sent  to  gaol. 

16.449.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  wish 
to  add  to  your  evidence  ?— The  habit  of  putting  up 
Laud  League  cottages  on  the  borders  of  evicted  farms 
acts  as  a permament  intimidation  against  their  being 
re-let.  It  acts  as  a sort  of  gentry-box,  intimidating 
people  from  taking  farms,  and  has  acted  that  way  in 
relation  to  a farm  at  Ardfert,  and  the  labourers  upon 
this  farm  are  called  “ Crubeens,”  which  is  Irish  for 
pigs’  feet,  the  caretaker  is  under  police  protection,  and 
the  labourers  cannot  get  employment  elsewhere. 

16.450.  That  is,  whose  labourers  ? — The  labpurers 
on  that  farm.  There  are  other  particulars  I would 
wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission,  but  perhaps  I 
have  taken  up  enough  time.  There  is  just  this  point, 
that  in  revising  the  Act  of  1881,  if  it  is  to  be  subject 
to  any  alteration,  it  would  be  very  important  that  t lie- 
landlords  should  get  the  same  facilities  for  borrowing 
money  to  purchase  the  tenants’  interest,  as  the  tenants 
get  to  purchase  the  landlords’  interest,  to  make  it  lair 
on  both  sides.  You  would  thus  establish  three 
classes,  the  landlord  in  occupation,  the  new  yeoman 
purchaser,  and  the  tenant  under  rent,  triennially 
revised,  and  the  fabric  would  be  more  stable  than 
under  a single  peasant  proprietorship  for  the  whole 
country.  Thus  I would  terminate  the  dual  ownership, 
not  in  one  way,  but  in  two  ways.  There  also  ought 
to  be  a provision  by  which  the  gub-commissioners 
can  deal  with  farms  in  that  state  (map  handed  in), 
where  each  field  is  split  up  into  stripes. 

16.451.  In  the  case  of  fixing  rents  ? — In  the  case 
of  fixing  rents  they  have  no  . power  to  alter 
boundiiries  or  anythiug  of  that  sort.  I have  another 
map  showing  the  same. 

16.452.  Sir  James  Caird. — We  have  got  one  already 
somewhat  iu  the  nature  of  that?— Not  the  same  as 
that,  but  of  the  same  character. 

16.453.  Anything  further  ? — I think  as  regards  the 
burdens  of  land  it  would  be  only  equitable  that  the 
Board  of  Works’  charge  should  be  diminished  in  pro- 
portion to  the  reductions  in  rent,  and  if  it  could  be 
done  equitably  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  some 
such  scheme  as  would  distribute  the  new  burdens  over 
all  the  interests  that  are  chargeable  to  land.  I 
mean  to  say  mortgagees  and  annuitants  should  bear 
their  share  of  the  general  breakdown. 


Woe.  11,  1886. 

Mr.  George  F. 
Trench. 


Major-General  Sir  Redvers  B ulcer,  V.C.,  K.C.B.,  &c.,  &c.,  examined. 


have'to^inf*1'6  *!res*dent. — One  of  the  things  we 
rent,  is  oX',!Vnt°  18  l10'v.far  the  nonpayment  of 
g to  combination  and  agitation  and 


violence,  and  how  far  it  is  owing  to  depressic 
You  would  be  able  to  tell  us  with  regard  to  the  form 
what. 'you  have  found.  Perhaps  you  would  state  wli 
d i 


Sir  Redvers 
Buller,  V.C., 
K.C.B. 
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amount  of  combination,  as  to  the  payment  of  rent 
and  what  resistance  you  have  found  ? — I speak  for  two 
counties  and  part  of  a third.  I do  not  know  anything 
about  any  other  part  of  Ireland.  I speak  only  for 
Kerry,  Clare,  and  part  of  Cork,  and  in  respect  to  those 
counties  I think  there  is  in  certain  localities  an 
organised  stand  against  the  payment  of  existing  rents, 
but  that  rent  generally  is  being  fairly  well  paid. 

16.455.  Do  you  think  that  the  improved  state  of 
the  country  as  far  as  the  payment  of  rent  is  concerned 
comes  from  the  fact  that  the  power  of  the  League  is 
decreasing,  or  is  it  because  the  League  have  given 
orders,  that  rents  are  to  be  paid  if  reductions  are 
offered  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I think  the  League 
would  if  they  could  prevent  the  payment  of  rents  and 
arc  now  endeavouring  to  their  utmost  to  prevent  rents 
being  paid ; but  the  improvement  in  the  payment  of 
rent  is  because  the  tenants  are  getting  reasonable 
allowances. 

16.456.  Therefore  in  spite  of  the  opposition  ot  the 
League  they  are  willing  to  pay  ? — I believe  that  the 
great  majority  of  tenants  through  those  counties,  that 
is  the  majority  of  those  who  have  not  paid,  are  anxious 
to  pay. 

16.457.  Mr.  Neligan.— Are  anxious  to  pay  ?— Yes, 
are  anxious  to  pay. 

16.458.  Sir  James  Caird.— Where  they  get  reason- 
able allowances  ?— Yes,  where  they  get  reasonable 
allowances,  they  must  have  reasonable  allowances. 

16.459.  That  is  a condition  ? — Not  exactly.  When 
I say  that  the  great  majority  are  anxious  to  pay,  there 
are  a great  many  men  who  do  not  require  an  allow- 
ance at  all,  and  who  would  pay  if  they  dared. 

16.460.  The  President.-- They  are  still  in  fear  of 
the  League  ? — They  are  coerced,  and  in  fear  of  the 
intimidation  that  is  rampant  in  this  country. 

16.461.  Do  you  think  it  is  at  all,  in  a small  degree, 
lessened  ?— No,  I do  not.  I think  but  little,  the  in- 
timidation is  but  little  lessened.  My  view  of  the 
country  is  this,  that  the  majority  of  the  tenants  meant 
to  pay  rents,  and  where  they  could  pay  them,  did  pay 
them,  but  that  the  rents  have  been  too  high.  I do 
think  they  are  too  high. 

16.462.  You  think  they  are  too  high  ? — Yes,  I do. 

16.463.  You  think  they  are  rents  such  as  they 
could  not  pay  ? — Yes. 

16.464.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  as  a rule  ? — I mean 
in  localities. 

16.465.  The  President. — I thought  at  first  you  said 
generally?— I began  by  stating  that  there  was  an 
organisation  against  rents  in  localities,  but  that  gene- 
rally otherwise  rents  were  being  fairly  well  paid. 

16,166.  And  that  where  they  are  not  paid  the  rents 
are  too  high  ? — Yes'.  That  is  to  say  I think  it  was 
the  pressure  of  a.high  rent  which  produced  the  agita- 
tion and  consequent  intimidation  against  the  payment 
of  rent. 

16.467.  On  the  whole,  have  you  found  the  landlords 
to  be  considerate  ? — I think  on  the  whole  they  have 
been  considerate,  indeed  I may  say  that  most  of  them 
have  made  great  sacrifices  latterly. 

16.468.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  that  you 
would  wish  to  appear  in  our  Report  that  you  could 
offer  for  our  consideration  ? — I think  this,  and  I feel 
it  very  strongly,  that  in  this  part  of  the  country  you 
can  never  have  peace  unless  you  create  some  legal 
equipoise  or  legal  equivalent  that  will  supply  the  want 
of  freedom  of  contract  that  now  exists  between  the 
landlord  and  the  tenant. 

16.469.  Lord  Milltown. — I do  not  quite  under- 
stand you? — I think  there  should  be  some  legal 
machinery  which  would  give  the  tenant  an  equivalent 
for  the  pressure  that  the  landlord  is  able  to  put  on 
him,  owing  to  his  love  for  his  land. 

16.470.  The  President. — That  was  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Do  you  find  it 
there  ? 

16.471.  The  judicial  rents,  although  they  might  be 
liiir  at  the  time,  they  cannot  be  paid  now  ? — I cannot 
6ay.  The  judicial  rents  were  fixed  wholesale,  and 


they  were  fixed  in  a very  summary  general  way  mostly 
by  per-centages.  I have  been  lately  in  Clare,  in  fact  I 
have  just  come  from  Clare,  where  I have  been  en- 
deavouring to  prevent  a deadlock  and  great  disturb- 
ance of  the  peace  by  suggesting  to  a landlord  that  he 
should  give  some  reductions.  I have  not  succeeded, 
and  I do  not  know  if  I shall ; but  in  that  case  I am 
informed  by  his  neighbours  and  relations  that  some 
of  the  judicial  rents  are  too  high.  They  were  very 
early  fixed,  and  the  allowances  that  are  being  given 
now  on  the  same  sort  of  land  appear  to  me  to  be  much 
larger. 

16.472.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  would  desire 
some  machinery  for  still  further  reducing  the  rent?— 
Not  to  reduce  the  rent,  but  some  machinery  that  will 
inquire  into  the  tenant's  situation  before  the  eviction. 

16.473.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  it  meet  your  idea, 
General  Buffer,  if,  when  an  ejectment  was  brought 
into  court,  that  the  judge  of  that  court  should  have  a 
discretion  as  to  the  issuing  his  decree  at  once  or  with- 
holding it  for  some  limited  period  ? — Yes,  that  is  what 
I want.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  should  be  his  duty  to 
exercise  that  discretion;  but  if  he  is  to  exercise  it  lie 
must  have  means  of  obtaining  info.imation.  He  has 
now  a certain  degree  of  discretion,  but  he  only 
exercises  it  when  the  tenants  come  into  court.  Un- 
fortunately the  tenants  have  been  taught  to  think 
that  the  law  is  only  on  one  side. 

16.474.  But,  as  a rule,  the  exercise  of  individual 
discretion  in  those  matters  is  rather  dangerous?— I 
see  some  very  hard  cases. 

16.475.  Hard  cases  of  men  being  pressed  for  rents 
that  they  could  not  pay  ?-~I  think  so.  I wrote  to  a 
landlord  the  other  day  about  a tenant.  That  man  had 
paid  a year’s  rent,  and  he  owed  three.  He  was 
evicted,  and  that  man,  I believe,  really  meant  to  pay 
his  debt.  Well,  I satisfied  myself  that  if  he  got  time 
he  was  going  to  pay  his  rent  when  his  children,  who 
were  in  service  in  Limerick,  sent  their  wages  to  him. 
I do  not  know  what  action  the  landlord  has  taken. 

16.476.  Lord  Milltown.— Do  you  suggest  that  there 
should  be  a discretion  in  giving  decrees  and  that 
there  should  be  some  means  of  modifying  and  redress- 
ing the  grievances  of  rents  being  stiff  higher  than 
people  can  pay  ? — I think  so.  Tou  have  got  a very 
ignorant  poor  people  and  the  law  should  look  alter 
them,  instead  of  which  it  has  only  looked  after  the 
rich,  that  at  least  appears  to  me  to  be  the  case. 

16.477.  And  your  experience  of  the  district  is  really 
that  the  people  if  left  to  themselves  arc  very  well 
intentioned  ? — The  majority  of  them  are. 

16.478.  And  that  they  are  prevented  from  paying 
their  rents  partly  by  terrorism  and  partly  by  real  in- 
ability and  poverty? — Yes,  and  partly  by  bad  advice; 
this  “ United  Ireland  ” scheme  and  that  sort  of  thing. 
The  three  worst  districts  that  I have  got  and  which 
I really  thought  were  settling  down  Mr.  Dillon  and 
other  M.P.s  have  just  been  preaching  in  and  the  ex- 
citement. they  have  created  will  I fear  again  distui  > 

16.479.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  in  your  opinion  these 
speeches  that  we  are  constantly  seeing  and  read- 
ing, are  producing  a bad  effect  ?—They  have  para- 
lysed if  not  stopped  purchase  certainly,  and  they  have 
demoralised  the  districts  that  1 thought  were  set  mg 


lown. 

16.480.  Sir  James  Caird.— Do  you  desire  some 
»urt  that  should  have  the  power  of  staying  evictions, 
or  that  a discretion  should  be  given  to  an  eMS  ” 
oourt,  which,  upon  satisfactory  proof  to  it,  tha  c 
should  be  enabled  to  stay  evictions  ? — Yes.  1 Prol  , 
that  there  should  be  a court,  a permanent  court 
assessors,  fixed  for  each  county  or  district  o I- 

of  one  or  more  counties  who  should  have  t e P® 
when  applied  to  by  landlord  or  tenant  to  raise  or  ^ 
rents,  taking  as  their  basis  present  pnccs,  i 
rents  paid,  and  profits  made  in  the  last  five  y ■ 

16.481.  That  would  give  you  a produce  rc  i ■ ^ 
You  will  have  to  come  to  something  like  tna 
think,  but  not  exactly  a produce  rent. 
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16,482-  That  would  be  quite  feasible  ? — Something 
of  that  sort. 

16.483.  The  President — That  has  been  frequently 
talked  of,  and  the  difficulty  that  has  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  the  ■witnesses  that  we  have  examined  upon 
it  is,  that  the  farmers  would  be  very  good  at  paying 
as  long  as  prices  went  down,  but  that  as  soon  as  they 
were  raised  it  would  be  another  story  ?•— Then  this 
court  could  order  eviction,  that  is  my  view. 

16.484.  You  do  not  see  any  practical  difficulty  in 
such  an  arrangement  as  that.  Would  your  court 
meet  the  difficulty  you  seem  to  find  ? — I think  it 
would.  It  would  be  a court  that  would  really  have  a 
certain  amount  of  coercive  power  on  a bad  tenant,  and 
a very  strong  coercive  power  on  a bad  landlord,  and 
it  seems  to  me  you  want  both  in  this  country. 

16.485.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  revise  the  rent 
every  year  ? — Let  it  be  left  to  the  court.  1 would 
give  the  landlord  or  the  tenant  the  right  to  come  to 
the  court,  and  if  they  did  not  go  to  the  court  the  rent 
would  remain  unchanged. 

16.486.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  it  was  a produce  rent 
according  to  the  price  every  year  ? — We  have  that  in 
England  in  relation  to  the  tithes,  and  we  cannot  say 
it  has  worked  well.  With  a produce  rent  you  will 
have  always  to  pay  a higher  rate  on  a falling  market. 

16.487.  Except  now  that  the  great  decrease  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce  of  every  kind  has  very 
much  equalised  the  market,  so  that  there  would  not 
be  the  same  ? — Well,  the  time  has  changed,  but  that  is 
the  objection  I see  to  a produce  rent,  and  I would  say 
that  when  either  party  desires  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed,  let  that  be  by  an  appeal  to  the  court  of  com- 
petent valuers. 

16.488.  Are  there  many  evictions  impending  in 
these  counties  ? — There  are  a good  many  decrees  out, 
but  T do  not  know  that  they  will  come  to  evictions, 
because  a great  many  of  them  are  likely  to  be  settled. 
I believe  there  are  upon  an  estate  in  Clare  some  60 
decrees  in  about  90  tenants. 


16.489.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  there  is  a complete  system  of  intimidation  pre- 
vailing in  this  country  ? — There  is. 

16.490.  Do  you  see  any  sign  of  that  diminishing  ? 
—I  think  in  Kerry  it  is  diminishing,  that  is  to  say, 
it  is  less  violent. 

16.491.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that  ? — Well,  a 
good  many  of  the  tenants  have  paid  their  rents. 

16.492.  But  what  has  caused  the  intimidation  to 
diminish,  that  is  the  fact  that  leads . you  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it  has  diminished,  but  I want  to  know 
why  do  you  think  it  has  diminished  ? — I put  it  the 
other  way.  The  intimidation  is  a good  deal  worked 
by  the  bad  fellows  in  a district.  A good  many  men 
have  not  joined  in  it,  they  having  paid..  If  a large 
number  in  a district  have  paid  they  set  their  faces 
against  the  bad  fellows,  I think.  Undoubtedly,  with 
a falling  off  in  intimidation,  I always  find  that  the 
different  police  in  the  district  tell  me  that  they  are  on 
better  terms  with  the  people,  and  my  theory  is  that 
jn  these  cases  the  better  intentioned  have  got  the  upper 

aud.  Of  course  there  are  a good  many  districts  here 
w ®le  a lnan  could  not  be  seen  speaking  to  a policeman 
on  the  road,  they  dare  not  do  so. 

16.493.  Is  there  any  general  sympathy  with  the 
etion  o!  the  League  on  the  part  of  the  people,  would 

tho  Sa'  ' * cs-  * tbink  so,  they  pay  to  it.  I think 

m • ls  sympathy,  because  tljey  think  that  it  has  been 
their  salvation. 

the?’491'  11  bas  beuu  their  salvation  ?— The  bulk  of 
relfTf.  ln  l,his  west  part  of  Ireland  tell  me  of 
been  e,  , Vf.b,een  retluced,  and  evictions  that  have 
of  the  Tn  wblcb  are  directly  due  to  the  operations 
tlierp  tv,  ea?Ue'.  They  believe  that,  whatever  truth 
tenants  ,1U  lt-  Nob°dy  did  anything  for  the 
the  landlord1  tbe  feaSue  was  established,  and  when 
forced  tv,  8 not  let  tbe*r  farms  then  they  were 

’T2X of  Thera  “re  b 

°n  which  ih  Kularncy  1,680  acres  of  derelict  farms 
and  950  »m!  ,as  grown  up  and  rotted  this  year, 
es  0 arms  from  which  the  tenants  having 


been  evicted  have  been  allowed  to  remain  in  as  care- 
takers. 

36.495.  They  have  been  kept  derelict,  but  you  do 
not  think  that  is  desirable  ? — No,  most  undesirable. 
It  is  tin  enormous  loss  to  the  country,  but  it  is  because 
it  does  not  pay  to  turn  a tenant  out,  the  tenant  is  not 
turned  out. 

16.496.  The  result  is  that  it  is  no  longer  possible  to 
enforce  legal  obligations  ? — Yes. 

16.497.  Well,  that  hardly  looks  as  if  the  law  was 
all  for  the  rich  ? — The  law,  there  is  not  much  law  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  but  a short  time  ago  what  law 
there  was  was  really  on  the  side  of  the  rich. 

16.498.  The  President. — The  attempt  to  remedy 
that  in  1881  has  not  altogether  succeeded? — I think 
not;  personally  I think  the  Act  of  1881  has  been  a 
failure. 

16.499.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices,  and  to  the  con- 
tinued opposition  of  the  League?— I am  not  quite 
prepared  to  say  that.  I think  it  was  not  suited  to 
settle  the  country,  and  it  did  not  settle  it.  The  people 
here  are  not  prepared  for  such  a measure  as  they  are 
in  Ulster.  The  working  of  the  tenant  right  custom 
in  Ulster  really  gave  a man  a fixed  sum  to  his  credit, 
he  had  a certain  amount  of  value  always  to  look  for- 
ward to,  the  value  of  his  tenant  right.  The  people 
here  have  no  appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  an 
interest  as  yet,  and  there  has  not,  I think,  been  such 
a case  as  that  of  a man  who  made  application  for  leave 
to  sell  his  tenant  right  to  pay,  say,  a shop  debt  or  a 
sister’s  fortune. 

16.500.  Lord  Milltown. — -I  suppose  they  would  not 
allow  him  to  do  that  now  ? — In  cases  in  which  a free 
farm  is  sold,  they  go  enormously  high.  One  sold  the 
other  day  for  30  years’  purchase. 

16.501.  What  is  a free  farm? — One  in  which  there 
is  no  objection  to  its  being  sold,  in  such  a case  as  that 
in  which  the  tenant  is  going  to  America,  or  one  in 
which  the  family,  the  relations,  and  the  League  assent 
to  the  sale. 

16.502.  But  if  a tenant  is  indebted  to  his  landlord, 
would  the  League  allow  him  to  sell  his  farm  to  pay 
the  landlord? — No,  not  under  threat  of  eviction. 

16.503.  In  fact,  owing  to  the  organisation  of  the 
League,  the  enforcement  of  legal  obligations  in  this 
district  has  become  an  impossibility  ? — Quite  so  ; you 
cannot  collect  a shop  debt  hardly.  There  was  a man 
murdered  the  other  day,  on  account  of  a shop  debt,  on 
the  other  side  of  Tralee.  The  crops  of  a farmer  were 
seized  by  a shopkeeper,  who  employed  a labourer  to 
cut  some  oats,  and  he  was  shot  the  same  night. 

16.504.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  lately  ? — Two 
months  ago ; since  I have  been  here. 

16.505.  The  President. — Are  those  moonlighting 
outrages  connected  immediately  with  the  question  of 
rents,  or  anything  of  that  kind ; I suppose  not  ? — 
They  were,  certainly.  I do  not  think  they  are  so 
much  now. 

16.506.  What  is  the  object  now  ; of  course  the  im- 
mediate object  is  to  get  possession  of  arms  ? — Well, 
there  are  a lot  of  idle  fellows  in  the  country,  who  have 
nothing  to  do,  and  with  very  little  labour,  they  have 
not  much  chance  of  being  employed.  I think  that 
they  have  got  into  the  habit  of  taking  part  in  these 
outrages.  But  they  are  decreasing  in  number  of  late. 
A good  many  of  them  are  going  to  prison,  and  a good 
many  of  them  arc  going  to  America.  A good  many 
of  them  have  gone  away  within  the  last  month. 

16.507.  Then  it.  is  no  longer  an  agreement  among 
them  with  regard  to  the  question  of  preventing  the 
payment  of  rent,  or  preventing  purchase  or  anything 
connected  with  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  ? — It  is 
less  constantly  so.  There  is  still  intimidation  rampant 
in  the  country,  but  the  bands  who  effect  that  intimida- 
tion also  do  a little  robbery  or  outrage  on  their  own 
account. 

16.508.  Lord  Milltown. — But  I suppose  they  help 
to  support  the  authority  of  the  League  by  those 
midnight  raids? — Oh,  yes,  they  do. 

1 6.509.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  by  boycotting. 

d 3 
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16.510.  Lord  Milltown.— And  I suppose  all  the 
moonlighters  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
Land  League  ? — Well,  it  would  be  a very  difficult 
thing  to  say  that.  All  the  moonlighters,  as  a rule, 
live  in  the  immediate  district  of  the  person  who  is 
moonlighted. 

16.511.  You  think  that  that  is  so,  and  that  they  do 
not  come  from  a distance  ?— No,  not  in  Kerry,  and  a 
great  many  moonlighting  affairs  arise  from  family 
disputes. 

16.512.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  it  occurred  to  you  to 
observe  that  in  a good  many  cases  of  moonlighting 
that  have  occurred  the  relation  of  landlord  and  tenant 
is  not  a very  strained  one  ? — I do  not  think  it  has  got 
anything  to  do  directly  with  the  relations  of  landlord 
and  tenant  in  the  sense  your  question  supposes.  It 
has  got  more  to  say  to  the  relation  between  the  people 
moonlighted  and  evicted  farms,  and  people  boycotted. 


16.513.  There  is  a landlord  boycotted  in  the  Ard- 
fert  direction,  are  there  not  some  evicted  farms  there  ? 
— Yes,  the  agent  was  shot  at  the  other  day,  and  he 
had  an  eviction  the  next  day. 

16.514.  I think  the  Kenmare  estate  is  the  principal 
estate  in  this  county  ? — Yes,  it  extends  15  miles  in 
two  directions  from  here. 

16.515.  Has  not  a tenant  right  existed  on  that  estate 
very  largely  r — I have  understood  something  of  the  sort 
did  until  it  was  disturbed.  Dr.  Griffin  told  me  that,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  a girl  marrying  a tenant  of  Lord  Ken- 
mare’s  would  get  a higher  dowry  than  any  other  girl, 
but  that  was  in  the  days  when  Mr.,.Galhvey  was 
agent.  I do  not  think  the  tenure  has  been  looked 
upon  with  the  same  regard  lately. 

16.516.  It  has  not  been  looked  upon  with  the  same 
regard  ? — I understand  not. 


The  Committee  then  adjourned  until  next  day. 


TWENTY-THIRD  DAY. 

Friday,  November  12th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Killarney  at  1 1 o clock. 


present : 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

Teie  Eight  Hoe.  the  Eael  or  Mieetowh.  | Ms,  Heligah,  Q.C.,  Kocorict  of  London*!!, 
Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  E.  G.  Hodder,  B.L.,  Secretary. 
Mr.  Golding,  Assistant  Secretary. 


16.517.  The  President. — You  are  a landowner  in 

this  county  ? — Yes.  . 

16.518.  And  you  live  at  Ballyheigue  Castle? — 
Yes. 

16.519.  Have  you  been  getting  your  rents  paid  this 

year  without  difficulty  ? — At  Ballyheigue  fairly  well, 
but  not  without  difficulty.  I have  also  another 
property  on  which  there  has  nothing  been  paid ; on 
which  there  has  been  little  or  no  rent  paid;  none, 
I think.  . 

16.520.  Is  that  on  account  of  poverty,  you  think, 
or  intimidation  ? — On  account  of  combination  against 
the  payment  of  rents.  My  agent  will  be  able  to  tell 
you  more  about  that,  Mr.  George  Sandes. 

16.521.  You  would  prefer  only  to  answer  about  the 
property  at  Ballyheigue  ?— That  I have  managed  up  to 
last  year  altogether  myself  for  25  years,  and  with  very 


have  made  occasional  abatements. 

16  523.  Have  you  made  abatements  this  year  ? — 
Yes  ; but  last  year  I refused  to  make  abatements. 

16  524.  And  you  have  got  your  rent  all  the  same  ? 

Ye's,  in  most  cases,  but  with  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

The  tenants,  some  of  them  paid  secretly,  and  the 
League  took  the  matter  up,  and  would  not  allow  them 
to  ray  without  a general  abatement  of  25  per  cent., 
which  1 refused  to  give,  that  was  last  year.  That  is 
the  question  1 wish  to  bring  before  your  notice,  the 
combination  against  rent  last  year. 

16  525.  Very  well,  we  will  take  that  first.  Perhaps 
you  would  give  us  some  particulars  about  this  com- 
bination ? — At  the  usual  time  in  September  I called 


Colonel  James  Crosbie  examined. 

for  the  rent,  and  a deputation,  headed  by  the  parish 
priest,  waited  upon  me,  and  they  asked  or  rather 
demanded  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent.,  which  I 
declined  to  give  for  sundry  reasons.  I had  gone  over 
the  whole  estate  myself  in  the  year  1882,  and  wliere- 
ever  there  was  any  necessity  for  it  and  that  1 con- 
sidered the  man  in  occupation  of  the  farm  deserved  it 
we  gave  an  abatement  then,  and  I did  not  think 
that  I was  called  upon  to  give  an  abatement  so  soon 
again. 

16.526.  Lord  Milltown.— When  you  say  you  gave 
an  abatement,  I suppose  you  mean  t,o  say  you  gave  a 
permanent  reduction  ? — 1 fixed  a judicial  rent  ah 
most  of  the  tenants  in  the  year  1882. 

16.527.  And  gave  a permanent  reduction  P—l  es. 

16.528.  The  President. — And  was  that  done  by 

agreement? — Yes.  , 

16.529.  And  afterwards  ratified  by  the  Court . 
Yes ; we  signed  an  agreement  for  the  judicial  ren  ■ 
Some  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  now  hold 
judicial  agreements,  and  the  other  third  I re  us 
give  any.  I said  that  their  lands  were  rented  tairiy 
enough,  and  as  it  turned  out  I avas  right,  tor  tney 
did  not  go  into  court. 

16.530.  And  you  refused  to  give  an  abatement 

last  year  ?— Yes,  I refused.  Many  of  them  came  tome 
several  times  and  tried  to  get  this  abafemeu > 
declined,  and  then  some  tenants  began  o PJj  , 
secretly,  and  about  the  month  of  December  a J 
them  came  to  me,  some  15  or  16,  and  said  7 ^ 

quite  satisfied  to  pay  their  rent,  and  that ; tney 

not  go  on  with  any  underhand  work  with  ) .• 

body,  and  paid  me  the  rent  openly.  Amo 
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the  League  immediately  took  place,  and  they  were 
expelled  from  the  League  and  boycotted. 

16.531.  Fifteen  or  1G  out  of  how  many  tenants  ? — 
I have  the  names.  This  is  a meeting  of  the  Ballyheigue 
Branch  of  the  National  League.  (The  witness  read 
an  extract  from  the  newspaper  report  of  the  meeting 
in  question  which  gave  the  names  to  which  he  had 
referred.) 

16.532.  What  proportion  of  the  whole  of  the 
tenantry  were  those ; how  many  tenants  were  there 
altogether  of  that  property  ? — I have  some  170  or  180. 

1G,533.  Then,  that  was  15  or  16  out  of  180  ? — Yes. 
But  they  said  that  the  great  body  of  the  tenants 
throughout  the  locality  were  not  going  to  insist  on 
demanding  an  abatement.  They  were  at  the  time  of 
this  affair  satisfied  to  pay  their  rents,  and  the  only 
reason  they  demanded  it  was  that  other  landlords 
were  giving  it,  and  that  they  thought  they  ought  to 
get  it  also. 

16.534.  And  they  were  expelled  and  boycotted  ? — 
Yes,  and  boycotted.  The  smith  was  threatened,  and 
he  did  not  work  for  them.  Their  horses  were  un- 
shod, and  they  could  not  sell  their  farm  produce, 
cattle,  pigs,  &c.,  in  the  fairs  and  markets.  Persons 
were  appointed  to  attend  in  the  fairs  and  markets  in 
the  neighbourhood  to  prevent  them  from  selling,  and 
they  were  reduced  to  such  an  abject  condition  that 
they  came  to  me,  almost  on  their  knees,  to  beg  of  me, 
for  God’s  sake,  to  do  something  for  them. 

16.535.  Were  you  able  to  do  anything  ? — I was 
able  to  help  them.  I afterwards  appointed  an  a'rent 
as  I found  it  was  really  more  than  I could  manage, 
that  sort  of  work.  I appointed  an  agent,  and  he 
immediately  served  some  writs,  some  ejectment  pro- 
cesses for  the  January  and  February  Sessions,  and 
then  they  paid  me. 

16,53G.  They  all  paid? — Most  of  them.  And  one 
man  who  had  been  a prominent  member  of  the  League, 
and  they  thought  had  paid  his  rent  secretly,  came  to 
me,  and  showing  me  the  writ  that  had  been  served  on 
bini,  told  me  it  was  a most  welcome  document,  and 
until  he  was  served  he  would  not  be  believed. 
Others  who  had  paid  secretly  begged  of  me  to  have 
law  proceedings  taken  against  them. 


16.537.  And  had  this  man  been  previously  boy- 
cotted ? — No,  and  the  upshot  of  the  thing  was,  that 
the  League  sent  for  all  the  tenants  who  they  discovered 
had  paid  their  rents  without  permission,  and  fined 
them  15  per  cent,  of  their  rents. 

16.538.  Was  that  done  by  the  League  ? — Yes,  to 
take  off  the  ban  of  boycotting. 

16.539.  And  they  paid  ? — Yes.  One  of  the  men 
said  to  me,  “Look  at  these  notes  I am  taking  to  the 
<(  LeaSue  ,0  Pay  this  money,”  and  I replied,  “ I think 
u y°u  are  a great  fool,”  whereupon  he  answered,  “ I 

would  do  ten  times  as  much  again  to  get  out  of  the 
mess  I have  been  in.” 

16,5-10.  And  that  was  an  end  of  that  transaction  ? 
lat  was  an  end  of  that  transaction.  I can  read 
one  or  two  letters  in  reference  to  this  subject.  One 
ie  tenants  who  paid  me  secretly  on  that  occasion 
ro  e to  me  a letter  in  which  the  following  passage 
.Murs:—  18th  September,  1885.  Dear  Sir,— I write 
„ y™  these  few  lines  to  let  you  know  that  I will  send 
“ • m‘ y°uTr  amount  due  when  I get  disposed  of  some 
<«  1 ,have  inside.  I will  lodge  it  in  the  bank, 

“ “rp  ,rn-d  7°U  the  amount  in  an  order.  I am 
“ hi  ' 7 “*  dl'ead  of  those  Partvs,  and  I beg  of  your 
« y " n°C  ^ let  it  known  to  any  one  living. 
“ p!ii  i -U  y’  70ur  Tenant. — To  Sir  Colonel  Crosbie, 
deal  iJ  -Landlord.”  There  has  been  a great 

ever  sinceStl!ntlmidation  g°inS  0,1  from  time  to  time 
letter  if  v le.y®ar  1880,  and  I could  read  you  a 
when  thisys0ortW‘fSh  1 received  in  theyear  1880 
16  541 8 W01‘.1c  was  going  on. 

and  I think  ^Tflulenl- — That  is  rather  far  back, 

to  give  to  ti  ° !^ad  better  keep  any  evidence  you  wish 
letters  of  aSJr  or  two  ' bave  got  other 
with  different  ,7!'  ,natai-e>  and  money  was  left  for  me 
people  about,  during  this  time. 


16.542.  Well  this  year  you  have  given  an  abate- 
ment ? — Yes,  I gave  an  abatement  and  they  are  paying 
fairly. 

16.543.  That  is  in  1886?— Yes. 

16.544.  Did  they  ask  for  an  abatement? — I gave 
it  of  my  own  accord. 

16.545.  How  much  ? — 15  per  cent. 

16.546.  And  they  have  been  paying  ? — They  have 
been  paying  fairly.  It  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  when 
they  used  to  pay  me  in  a few  days,  there  is  no 
combination  against  paying. 

16.547.  Do  you  think  that  this  is  because  the 
power  of  the  League  is  diminishing,  or  because  the 
League  themselves  have  passed  the  word  that  rents 
may  be  paid  ? — The  League  is  diminishing  in  power 
at  Ballyheigue  and  no  meetings  are  now  being  held. 

16.548.  I suppose  you  struck  a blow  at  it  last  year  ? 
— Yes,  I struck  a blow  at  it  last  year.  The  power 
of  the  League  is  diminishing  and  no  meetings  are  being 
held,  but  they  have  been  doing  all  they  can  of  late  to 
try  to  get  it  up  again,  and  in  fact  persons  who  refused 
to  join  again  have  had  damage  done  to  their  carts,  the 
cutting  up  of  their  wheels  and  shafts  and  things  of 
that  sort. 

16.549.  You  gave  an  abatement  of  15  per  cent, 
because  you  thought  that  really  in  those  hard  times 
it  was  a fair  thing  to  do  ? — I did  to  save  the  trouble 
and  bother  that  w„e  have  had  before.  I do  not 
think  it  was  required  by  all.  One  of  these  very 
tenants  told  me  the  other  day  it  was  not  required, 
but  they  are  terrorised  over  and  intimidated  and 
frightened. 

16.550.  You  do  not  think  the  low  prices  which  they 
get  for  their  products,  butter  and  other  things,  make 
it  difficult  for  them  to  pay  rent  r — No,  I think  not. 
Any  industrious  sober  man  in  my-  locality  at  any  rate 
is  able  to  pay,  and  able  to  keep  his  head  above  water 
well,  and  to  get  on  well. 

16.551.  Have  other  landlords  that  you  know  been 
making  abatements  too  ? — They  have,  my  lord. 

16.552.  On  the  same  principle,  I suppose  ? — No,  I 
do  not  think  quite  so.  Mr.  Crosbie,  of  Ardfert,  I do 
not  think  he  did  it  on  the  same  principle. 

16.553.  But  for  the  same  reason  that  you  have 
mentioned,  in  order  to  prevent  annoyance  ? — I think 
so  in  a great  measure. 

16.554.  Have  you  any  evidence  you  would  like  to 
give  us  about  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act?  — Well,  if  we  were  to  have  a little 
quiet  in  the  country  I am  sure  that  that  Act  would 
work  very  well. 

16.555.  You  think  that  the  tenants  would  be  willing 
under  those  circumstances  to  purchase  ? — The  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  buy,  and  the  landlords  would  be 
willing  to  sell.  But  we  must  first  have  some  law  and 
order  in  the  country,  and  an  end  put  to  the  anarchy 
that  has  prevailed. 

16.556.  I suppose  the  League  stops  the  sales  ? — 
Yes,  the  League  will  not  allow  the  Act  to  operate. 

16.557.  But  you  think  that  if  law  and  order  were 
established  it  would  begin  to  work  ? — Yes. 

16.558.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell? — Yes, 
some  are. 

16.559.  To  sell  outlying  parts  of  their  properties  ? 
— Some  are  prepared  to  dispose  of  all. 

16.560.  And  leave  the  country  ? — Yes,  to  leave  the 
country.  They  are  rather  sick  of  it.  ’ I am  one  of 
the  few  persons  who  have  stuck  to  the  country. 
Almost  everyone  has  left. 

16.561.  Lord  Mill  town. — Do  you  mean  by  that 
answer  to  say  that  if  they  sold  their  estates  they 
would  leave  the  country  ? — -I  cannot  say  but  1 think 
they  would. 

16.562.  You  think  they  would? — Yes.  It  is  the 
very  last  thing  I should  like  to  do,  to  sell  my  estate. 

I have  worked  on  it,  and  spent  all  my  money  im- 
proving it,  and  I have  as  good  and  industrious  a set 
of  tenantry  as  any  in  the  world.  Mine  are  mostly 
small  holdings,  I never  consolidated ; when  middlemen’s 
leases  fell  in,  I did  not  turn  the  tenants  out,  as  a 
great  mauy  persons  did,  but  I divided  the  land  among 


Nov.  12,  1S81. 

Col.  James 
Crosbie. 
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Nov.  !2,  1886.  them.  I never  appropriated  it,  though  I was  abused 

in  the  papers  as  being  an  exterminating  landlord,  but 

Col.  James  ] was  able  to  write  and  say  that  I am  managing  my 
Crosbie.  property  for  21  years,  and  during  all  that  time  I had 

never  served  a writ  or  evicted  a tenant. 

16.563.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the 
good’  feeling  that  used  to  exist  on  the  part  of  the 
tenant  will  return  when  this  agitation  is  over?— I 
think  so,  in  some  measure.  I have  had  no  trouble 
myself  in  that  way  from  my  tenants,  for  they  have 
done  for  me  a great  many  things  they  have  not 
done  for  other  landlords  in  the  country,  such  as 
bringing  home  turf,  buying  meadowing  I wish  to  sell. 

16.564.  I suppose  that  in  a great  many  cases  where 
the  landlord  has  not  yielded  and  has  not  been  on  the 
same  good  terms,  purchase  would  be  a very  good 
thing  for  both  parties,  would  it  not,  both  for  that 
landlord  and  that  tenant  ? — I think  so  decidedly. 

16.565.  But  you  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
compulsory  purchase? — No,  my  lord,  I do  not  think 
£ would. 

16.566.  1 suppose  many  landlords  down  south  do 
not  object,  but  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  their  land 
if  their  tenants  would  be  compelled  to  pay  ? — If  they 
<mt  fair  prices  I think  many  would. 

° 16,567.  What  would  you  consider  fair  prices? — 
Twenty  years’  purchase  at  judicial  rents.  It  is  very 
hard  to  lay  down  any  fixed  rule, on  the  subject. 

16.568.  It  would  vary  with  the  quality  of  the  land  ? 

Yes,  it  would  ; in  some  places  the  land  is  much 

more  valuable  than  in  others,  and  it  is  hard  to  lay 
down  any  rule. 

16.569.  Have  you  any  leaseholders  on  your  estate  r 
1 have  only  one,  my  lord,  among  all  my  tenants.. 

16.570.  Do  you  think  that  as  a matter  of  principle 
there,  would  be  any  objection  to  admitting  leaseholders 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I think  not.  I 
think,  generally  speaking,  they  were  the  flower  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  country. 

16.571.  Do  you  think  there  is  no  more  injustice  to 
a landlord  in  breaking  his  lease  than  in  depriving  him 
of  the  right  of  free  contract? — I do  not  think  so,  but 
if  the  lease  were  broken  the  landlord  onght  to  get 
some  quid  pro  quo. 

16.572.  For  the  admission  of  leaseholders  to  the 
Act  ?’— Yes,  for  the  admission  of  leaseholders  to  the 


the  result  of  his  experience.  Present  rents,  speaking 
roundly,  are  impossible.  That  the  landlords  will 
press  for  them  let  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Parnell's  Bill 
testify.  A.  fight  during  the  coming  winter  is  therefore 
inevitable,  and  it  behoves  the  Irish  tenantry  to  fight 
with  a skill  begotten  of  experience.  The  first  ques- 
tion they  have  to  consider  is 

“How  TO  MEET  THE  NOVEMBER  DEMAND. 

“ In  a few  weeks  at  most  the  agents  will  issue 
invitations  from  the  rent-oilice.  There  should  not  be 
an  estate  in  Ireland  where  the  tenants  would  not  by 
that  time  have  their  minds  fully  made  up  as  to  the 
course  they  intend  to  pursue.  To  delay  action  until 
the  gale-day  means  to  go  into  the  struggle  handi- 
capped. Should  combinations  be  formed  on  the  lines 
of  branches  of  the  National  League  or  merely  by 
estates  ? I say  by  estates  decidedly.  Let  branches  of 
the  National  League,  if  they  will,  take  the  initiative 
in  getting  the  tenantry  on  each  estate  to  meet  one 
another.  But  it  should  be  distinctly  understood  that 
the  action  or  resolution  of  one  estate  was  not  to  bind 
any  other,  and  the  tenantry  on  every  estate  should  be 
free  to  decide  upon  their  own  course.  When  they  are 
assembled  together,  if  the  priest  be  not  with  them,  let 
them  appoint  an  intelligent  and  sturdy  member  of 
their  body  as  chairman,  and  after  consulting  decide 
by  resolution  on  the  amount  of  abatement  they  will 
demand. 

“A  committee  consisting,  say,  of  six  and  the 
chairman  should  then  be  elected,  to  be  called  a 
managing  committee,  and  to  take  charge  of  the 
half-year’s  rent  of  each  tenant  should  the  landlord 
refuse  it. 

« Everyone  present  should  pledge  himself  (1)  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority  ; (2)  to  hold  no 
communication  with  the  landlord  or  any  of  his  agents, 
except  in  presence  of  the  body  of  the  tenantry; 
(3)  to  accept  no  settlement  for  himself  which  is  not 
given  to  every  tenant  on  the  estate. 

“ Should  any  tenants  be  excepted  ? Question  is 
likely  to  be  raised  as  to  large  holders.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  large  tenant  plays  for 
high  stakes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rest.  Holders  of  town-parks 


16.573.  What  would  you  suggest  he  should  get  ?— 
That  is  a very  diificult  question,  my  lord,  and  one  that 
I would  rather  not  answer,  having  no  leases  myself. 

16.574.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  think 
you  could  give  us  useful  information  ? — The  only  thing 
I would  impress  on  you  is,  that  the  first  thing  to  do 
is  to  establish  law  and  order  in  the  country.  When 
documents  of  this  sort  ( producing  a printed  document) 
are  distributed  at  the  chapel  gates  on  Sundays,  this  is 
the  Plan  of  Campaign,  it  upsets  the  whole  mind  of 
the  people.  There  were  bundles  of  these  distributed 
last  Sunday  at  the  Roman  Catholic  church  in  my 
parish  ; that  is  the  Plan  of  Campaign  suggested  by 
“ United  Ireland.” 

“A  PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 

“ Except  in  a few  'districts  of  Ireland,  evictions 
have  not  been  so  numerous  during  the  past  two 
months  as  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  year.  This 
is  simply  the  annual  breathing  time  of  the  crowbar 
brigade.  The  ‘ long  vacation  ’ in  the  superior 
courts  is,  however,  fast  drawing  to  a close,  and 
already  the  county  courts  have  resumed  their 
quarterly  sitting.  Ejectment  processes  have  been 
issued  wholesale,  writs  of  the  superior  courts  will 
soon  follow,  and  again  the  fell  work  of  destruction 
will  proceed.  Irish  homes  sanctified  by  many  happy 
memories  will  be  unroofed;  Irish  families  will  be 
scattered.  One  who  has  borne  his  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  past  half  dozen  years,  who  has  seen 
almost  every  phase  of  the  agitation,  thinks  it  his  duty 
at  the  present  critical  moment  to  offer  to  the  Irish 
tenantry  and  their  friends  the  following  suggestions  as 


who  are  shopkeepers  have  a stronger  claim  to  exemp- 
tion, for  a judgment  against  them  may  mean  ruin. 
But  no  case  for  exemption  arises  at  this  stage  until  it 
be  known  how  the  landlord  will  proceed.  In  any 
published  report  of  the  meeting  the  names  of  the 
committee  should  not  be  given. 

“ On  the  gale-day  the  tenantry  should  proceed  to 
the  rent  office  in  a body.  If  the  agent  refuses  to  see 
them  in  a bedy  they  should  on  no  account  confer  wi  i 
him  individually,  but  depute  the  chairman  to  act  as 
their  spokesman  and  acquaint  him  of  the  reduction 
which  they  require. 

“ No  offer  to  accept  the  rent  ‘on  account’  should 
be  agreed  to.  Should  the  agent  refuse— then  every 
tenant  must  hand  to  the  managing  committee  the 
year’s  rent  which  he  tendered  to  the  agent, 
prevent  any  attempt  at  a garnishee  this  money  s 0 
be  deposited  by  the  managing  committee  wit  1 s“ 
one  reliable  person  whose  name  would  not  be 
to  any  but  the  members  of  the  committee.  I / 
be  called  the  Estate  Fund,  and  it  should  be  absoiuw; 
at  the  disposal  of  the  managing  committee  tor 
purpose  of  the  fight.  Broken  tenants  who  are  ug L 
to  contribute  the  reduced  half-year  s rent  he 
least  contribute  the  per-eentage  demanded  rrom 
landlord,  that  is,  the  difference  between , he  r 
demanded  and  that  which  the  tenantry  o jLt 
A broken  tenant  is  not  likely  to  be  among  (he 
proceeded  against,  and  no  risk  is  incurr 
general  body  in  taking  him  on  on  these  te  • 
practically  a half-year’s  rent  of  the  e full,i 

together  to  fight  the  landlord  with.  1 onanv 
which,  if  properly  utilised,  will  reduce  o 
landlord  in  Ireland. 
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“How  SHOULD  TIIE  FUND  BE  EMPLOYED? 

“ The  answer  to  this  question  must  to  some  extent 
depend  upon  the  course  the  landlord  will  pursue ; but 
in  general  I should  say  it  must  be  devoted  to  the 
support  of  the  tenants  who  are  dispossessed  either  by 
sale  or  ejectment. 

“ Jt  should  be  distributed  by  the  committee  to  each 
evicted  tenant  in  the  proportion  of  his  contribution  to 
the  fund. 

“A  half-year’s  rent  is  supposed  to  maintain  a tenant 
for  a half  year,  and  based  upon  this  calculation  a 
tenant  who  funded  say  50/.  would  bo  entitled  when 
•evicted  to  receive  21.  per  week. 

“ But  not  one  penny  should  go  in  law-costs.  This 
should  be  made,  an  absolute  rule,  for  there  is  no 
principle  in  the  whole  agitation  more  grossly  mis- 
understood. I have  known  combinations  where  the 
tenants  agreed  to  pay  the  law-costs  for  any  man  pro- 
ceeded against,  and  all  the  while  they  never  seemed  to 
realise  that  it  was  the  landlord's  law  costs  they  were 
paying,  and  that  they  were  helping  to  defeat  their 
■cause  rather  than  serving  it.  Incidents  undoubtedly 
may  arise  in  the  course  of  the  struggle  where  the 
expenditure  of  some  small  sum  in  legal  defence  would 
be  judicious,  such  as  defending  a tenant  who  takes 
possession  of  his  home.  But  these  are  exceptional 
cases,  and  can  be  easily  provided  for.  'The  ‘ law 
costs  ’ which  must  be  guarded  against  are  the  costs 
of  attorneys'  letters,  writs,  and  judgments  incurred  by 
the  landlord.  To  pay  these  means  to  arm  your  enemy 
for  the  quarrel  and  furnish  him  with  provisions  to 
boot.  In  a determined  fight  there  are  no  ‘ law  costs  ’ 
on  the  side  of  the  tenantry,  and  they  should  remain 
out  for  ever  rather  than  pay  those  which  the  landlord 
incurs  in  fleecing  them. 

“Grants  and  expenses  should  all  come  out  of 
common  fund.  Everyone  settling  before  majority 
have  agreed  to  accept  settlement  should  forfeit  Iris 
contribution.  When  the  tenants  decide  upon  settling, 
the  balance  in  hands  should  be  divided  among  them 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  they  funded. 


“The  Assistance  of  the  National  League. 

“To  inspire  confidence  among  the  tenants  the 
National  League  should  guarantee. 

“ 1st.  That  in  the  event  of  the  trustee  with  whom 
the  Estate  Fund  was  lodged  proving  dishonest,  the 
money  would  be  made  good  to  the  tenants,  and  grants 
in  proportion  to  their  contributions  given  to  them 
just  as  if  their  own  fund  had  not  disappeared. 

“ 2nd.  That  when  the  Estate  Fund  of  the  tenants 
has  been  expended,  or  so  diminished  as  not  to  be  able 
to  meet  the  grants  required,  then  the  grants  would  be 
continued  on  the  same  scale  by  the  National  League. 

“ 3rd.  That  this  grant  would  be  continued  as  long 
as  the  struggle  lasted  and  the  majority  cf  the  tenants 
held  out. 


“The  Landlord’s  Remedies. 

“ Before  referring  in  detail  to  the  different  remedie 
open  to  the  landlord,  it  is  first  necessary  to  cautioi 
the  tenantry  against  some  artifices  to  which  it  is  no 
uncommon  for  the  landlords  to  have*  recourse 
Kumours  are  industriously  sent  round  after  the  gale 
<lay  that  a certain  proportion  of  the  tenants  hav, 
secretly  paid  their  rent.  Instances  have  occurrec 
w ere  bailiffs,  by  trying  to  get  into  conversation  witl 
some  ot  the  tenants  at  public  places,  or  .making  ai 
Mtentauous  call  at  their  houses  try  to  spread  tin 
oeuet  that  certain  men  are  breaking  away'from  the 
combination ; and  to  push  the  deceit  still  farther  onh 
scrv-L 3 t-?una^e  t5nant  in  a townland  is  sometimes 
cd  with  the  first  attorney’s  letter.  I need  onh 
mention  that  these  artifices  are  practised  to  put  tenant* 

maioriu-  i.fT'l'  f°, long  ils  tbe  main  bod.v>  tb< 
“ive  linl’p  fT  ’ °f  he  tenants  hold  out  they  need 
who  n VriV?  rTours  about  bad. sliding.  Those 
offthew,r=tr'fe  such  a «««  hi  variably  come 
on  the  worst  of  the  whole  body. 
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“ Ejectment 

is  the  most  common  of  the  landlord’s  remedies.  The 
procedure,  unfortunately,  is  too  common  to  need 
much  explanation.  When  a landlord  intends  to  seize 
cattle  or  sell  the  interest  in  the  holding  the  writ  or 
process  states  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  is  for  £ s.  d. 
(setting  forth  the  amount  of  money  due) ; when 
on  the  other  hand  the  claim  is  for  the  recovery  of 
possession,  &c.,  then  he  is  proceeding  by  Ejectment. 
In. Ejectment  the  tenant  is  allowed  six  months  after 
eviction  to  redeem,  the  landlord  being  bound  to 
account  for  the  crops,  &c.,  if  not  left  to  the  tenant. 
Every  legal  and  constitutional  obstacle  which  could 
oppose  or  delay  eviction  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

“ Every  hour  by  which  the  sheriff  is  delayed  in  one 
eviction  gives  another  brother-tenant  so  much  more 
grace.  There  are  only  310  days  in  the  sheriff’s  year, 
and  he  must  do  all  the  evictions  in  a whole  countv 
within  the  time. 

“ If,  after  eviction,  a tenant  is  re-admitted  as  care- 
taker,. he  should  go  in,  but  never  upon  the  under- 
standing that  he  would  care  any  other  farm  but  his 
own. 

“ Should  the  tenant  not  be  re-admitted  shelter 
must  he  procured  for  him  immediately  by  the 
managing  committee,  and  then  if  necessary  a day 
appointed  when  all  would  assemble  to  build  him  a 
hut  on  some  spot  convenient  to  the  farm  where  the 
landlord  could  not  disturb  him.  Wooden  huts,  such 
as  those  supplied  by  the  Land  League,  waste  too 
much  of  the  funds,  and  become  valueless  when  the 
tenant  is  re-admitted. 

“ Sometimes  it  happens  that  when  a landlord  evicts 
he  burns  or  otherwise  demolishes  the  home  of  the 
evicted  family.  Here  the  managing  committee 
would  do  well  to  consider,  if  only  little  rent  is  due, 
whether  it  would  not  be  wise  to  redeem  and  take  an 
action  against  the  landlord  to  compel  him  to  repair 
the  injury. 

Any  labourer  evicted  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
should  be  carefully  seen  to  by  the  committee  and 
provided  with  suitable  shelter  and  employment. 


“ Sale. 

“ This  is  the  resort  of  the  landlord  when  he  proceeds 
by  writ  or  process  as  an  ordinary  creditor.  From 
eight  to  twelve  days  are  allowed  after  service  of  the 
writ  before  judgment  can  be  marked.  The  sheriff 
may  seize  cattle  if  he  find  them  on  the  farm,  or  he 
may  seize  and  sell  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  farm. 
A tenant  who  has  his  mind  made  up  for  the  fight  will 
have  his  cattle  turned  into  money  before  the  judgment 
comes  on.  Every  tenant  who  neglects  to  dispose 
of  them  is  preparing  himself  to  accept  the  landlord’s 
terms,  for  he  will  not  wish  to  see  the  emergencymen 
profit  by  taking  his  cattle  at  some  nominal  price,  and 
if  he  buys  he  is  in  reality  handing  the  landlord  the 
amount  of  his  demand.  Sale  of  a farm  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.  Every  farm  sold  in  this  manner 
during  the  agitation  either  has  come  or  is  bound  to 
come  back  to  its  owner  even  on  better  terms  than  he 
first  held  it. 

“ But  if  a man  has  a very  valuable  interest  in  his 
farm  lie  can  place  it  beyond  the  sheriff’s  power  by 
mortgaging  it  to  someone  to  whom  he  owes  money. 
Mortgage  effected  thus  for  a bond  fide  debt  or  con- 
sideration bars  the  sherift’s  power  of  conveyance. 

“ At  a sale,  if  the  landlord  or  emergencymen  be 
represented,  the  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  at 
a nominal  sum.  They  should  be  run  up  to  their 
price,  and,  if  possible,  left  in  the  hands  of  emergency- 
men  at  full,  price.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if 
the  full  price  be  not  realised  the  sheriff  could  seize 
again  for  balance. 

“ In  bidding  for  a farm  it  should  also  be  run  to 
amount  of  debt,  but  by  a man  of  straw,  or  some  one 
who,  if  it  were  knocked  down,  would  ask  the  sheriff 
for  time  to  pay.  By  making  the  landlord’s  bidder 
run  it  up  to  the  amount  of  debt  and  costs,  and  leaving 


Nov.  12,  1886. 

Col.  James 
Crosbie. 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  it  on  his  hands,  the  sheriff  cannot  follow  the  tenant 
further. 

Col.  James  ■<  No  auction  fees  should  be  allowed. 

Ctosbie.  u A farm  heid  on  a lease  for  a life  or  lives,  any  one 

of  which  is  extant,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

“ After  sale  a tenant  is  still  in  possession  of  holding 
until  a fresh  writ  is  served  and  a judgment  for  title 
marked  against  him. 

« All  this  involves  the  landlord  in  fresh  costs. 

« The  eviction  may  then  follow,  and  my  observations 
in  case  of  eviction  on  ejectment  apply  here. 

“ Distress, 

another  of  the  landlord’s  remedies,  cannot  be  resorted 
to  for  more  than  one  year’s  rent.  Few  landlords  can 
have  recourse  to  this  without  exposing  themselves  to 
actions.  The  chief  points  to  attend  to  are:  That 
distress  must  be  made  by  landlord  or  known  agent, 
or  bailiff  authorised  by  warrant  signed  by  the  land- 
lord or  known  agent;  that  particulars  of  distress  be 
served ; seizure  on  Sunday  is  unlawful ; seizure  before 
sunrise  or  after  sunset  ’is  unlawful ; or  for  any  rent 
due  more  than  one  year.  Distress  is  illegal  if  growing 
crops  be  seized  ; or  the  implements  of  a man’s  trade  ; 
and  if  other  property  be  on  farm  to  answer  landlord’s 
demand,  it  is  illegal  to  seize  beasts  of  the  plough, 
sheep,  or  implements  of  husbandry  necessary  fcr  the 
cultivation  of  the  land.  These  points  should  be  care- 
fully watched  when  landlord  has  recourse  to  distress. 

“ Bankruptcy  Proceedings. 

are  too  costly  a machinery  for  general  use,  and  no 
landlord  is  likely  to  have  recourse  to  them  except  in 
dealing  with  a holder  of  a town-park,  or  someone  who 
has  an  industry  in  addition  to  the  farm  in  dispute. 
As  I hinted  already,  such  a tenant  might  be  exempted 
by  the  general  body  from  any  action  which  involved 
the  marking  of  judgment  against  him.  But  he  should 
at  least  remain  in  the  strike  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
hi?  money  in  the  common  fund  until  the  strruggle  be 
over. 

“ It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  landlords  and  their 
partisans  on  the  magisterial  bench,  and  among  the 
Crown  officials,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  twist  the 
operation  of  the  law  so  as  to  harass  the  tenants. 

“ A tenant  taking  possession  of  his  home  to  shelter 
his  family  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  not  likely 
to  escape.  A summons  for  trespass  must  be  pre- 
ceded by  a warning  to  the  tenant  if  he  be  found  in 
possession.  I have  known  a case  where  the  father 
complied  with  this  warning,  and  on  the  bailiff’s  next 
visit  the  mother  only  was  found,  and  she  complied. 
Next  time  the  eldest  daughter  only  wa3  in  possession, 
and  so  on  through  the  length  of  a long  family  such 
as  an  evicted  tenant  nearly  always  has.  A goodly 
time  had  been  saved  before  the  father’s  turn  came 
again.  He  was  fined,  and  went  to  jail.  The  prison 
then  lost  its  terrors  for  him.  When  he  came  out  he 
stuck  bodily  to  his  home,  and  he  soon  won  the  victory 
which  rewards  determination. 

“ Public  Sympathy. 

“ The  fullest  publicity  should  be  given  to  evictions, 
and  every  effort  made  to  enlist  public  sympathy. 

“ That  the  farms  thus  unjustly  evicted  will  be  left 
severely  alone  and  everyone  who  aids  the  evictors 
shunned  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say. 

“ But  the  man  who  tries  boycotting  for  a personal 
purpose  is  a worse  enemy  than  the  evicting  landlord, 
and  should  be  expelled  from  any  branch  of  the  league 
or  combination  of  tenants. 

“ It  has  often  surprised  me  that  tenants  waste  their 
energy  in  puny  efforts  to  boycott  a few  bailiffs  or 
emergencymen. 

“ On  estates  where  some  tenants  have  been  unjustly 
evicted  the  others  are  paying  their  rents  with  punctu- 
ality, while  they  expect  publicans  and  shopkeepers  and 
others  to  boycott  police  or  emergencymen. 


“ No  landlord  should  get  one  penny  rent  anywhere 
or  on  any  part  of  his  estate,  wherever  situated,  so  long 
ns  he  has  one  tenant  unjustly  evicted. 

“ This  policy  strikes  not  only  at  the  landlord,  but 
the  whole  ungodly  crew  of  agents,  attorneys  and  bum- 
bailiffs. 

“ Tenants  should  be  the  first  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  one  another,  and  prompt  publicity  should  be 
given  to  every  eviction,  that  the  tenants  of  the 
evictor  wherever  he  holds  property  may  show  their 
sympathy. 

“ Such  a policy  indicates  a fight  which  has  no  half- 
heartedness about  it,  and  it  is  the  only  fight  which  will 

16.575.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  these  been  posted  on 
the  chapel  gates  ? — They  were  handed  to  the  people 
as  they  came  out. 

16.576.  The  President.. — Fortunately  we  have  not 
got  to  suggest  a means  of  restoring  law  and  order ; it 
would  be  a very  difficult  matter;  but  I think  with 
regard  to  the  question  we  have  to  inquire  into,  the 
possible  amendment  of  the  two  Acts  of  1881  and 
1885,  I have  asked  you  all  the  questions  that  occurred 
to  me.  Do  you  wish  to  add  anything  more  ? — I only 
wish  to  say  ihat  my  tenants  are  small  holders  of  land ; 
they  do  not  hold  large  farms;  and  I have  just  taken 
two  townlands  which  are  close  to  me,  and  I find  that 
at  or  under  10/.  a year  I have  17  tenants,  at  or  under 
12/.  I have  two,  and  at  or  under  20/.  eight. 

16.577.  Those  are  between  10/.  and  20/.  ? — At  or 
under  10/.,  and  one  over  20/. ; two  between  10/.  and 
12/. 

16.578.  This  is  on  one  townland  ? — On  the  adjoin* 
ing  townland  I have  under  10/.  11  tenants,  under 
12/.  three  tenants,  and  at  or  under  25/.  four  tenants, 
four  over  25/.,  and  their  rents  are  from  301.  to  27/. 
Those  are  good  tenants,  nothing  could  be  better,  in- 
dustrious, solvent  people.  They  are  industrious, 
solvent  people,  on  these  two  townlands.  On  one 
only  did  any  chance  of  their  purchasing  a farm  take 
place  ; in  the  year  1883,  on  one  of  those  townlands, 
the  teuant  wished  to  dispose  of  his  holding  rented  at 
71.,  and  he  sold  it  for  150/. ; it  was  purchased  by  one 
of  the  adjoining  tenants. 

16.579.  He  purchased  the  tenant-right  ? — Yes. 

16.580.  And  the  7/.  a year  brought  150/.  ?— Yes; 
and  for  an  adjoining  farm  in  the  same  towniand  in 
1882,  held  at  a rent  of  35/.,  a tenant  on  an  adjoining 
farm  paid  500/.  for  it.  The  tenant  was  offered  600/., 
and  spoke  to  me  about  it,  and  I preferred  the  man  who 
offered  500/.  He  was  a very  solvent,  good  man,  and 
I preferred  him. 

16.581.  Did  tenant-right  exist  on  your  property 
before  the  Act  was  passed  ? — No,  my  lord. 

16.582.  Did  the  middle  interest  then  ? — Yes,  but 
those  are  the  only  two  farms  that  ever  came  before 
the  market  on  these  two  townlands. 

16.583.  And  on  the  other  townlands  are  the  same 
sort  of  prices  being  given  ? — I have  had  none,  these 
are  the  only  purchasers  on  the  estate.  There  were 
none  to  sell. 

16.584.  Lord  Milltown. — Up  to  the  time  of  the 
Land  League  agitation,  was  there,  generally  speaking, 
a good  feeliug  between  landlords  and  tenants  in  this 
part  of  Ireland  ? — Generally,  a very  good,  remarkably 
good  in  Kerry. 

16.585.  Have  you  any  reason  to  hope  that  u 
that  malign  influence  was  withdrawn  those  goo 
feelings  would  again  return  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  say. 
I am  afraid  that  the  foundation  is  so  broken  down 
that  in  many  cases  it  would  not. 

16.586.  Were  the  rents  fairly  well  paid  in  former 

days  ? — Before  the  agitation  ? . , 

16.587.  Yes,  before  the  agitation  ? — Y ery  well  par  • 

16.588.  And  I suppose  you  have  passed  thr0“o 
years  quite  as  bad  for  the  tenant  as  this  year  or 
year  ? — 1879  was  as  bad,  quite  I think. 

16.589.  And  the  rents  were  paid  in  that  year  ^ 
That  was  the  commencement  of  the  agitation.  ^ 
the  prices  were  very  much  the  same  as  they  wer 
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the  beginning  of  the  year,  that  is,  as  they  were  in  the 
decade°  1S61,  1862,  1863,  1864. 

16  590.  The  prices  of  1863  were  identical  almost? 
—1  think  so.  almost  identical,  as  near  ns  possible,  and 
now  rents  are  very  much  less  than  rent  well  paid  then. 

16.591.  Those  rents  have  been  reduced  by  the 
action  of  the  League  or  otherwise  ? — They  have  most 
of  them  been  reduced  since  that. 

16.592.  Do  you  think  that  taking  that  into  con- 
sideration that  there  should  be  any  difficulty  in  paying 
the  rents  reduced  25  or  30  per  cent.  ? — I think  not, 
I have  said  I do  not  see  any  respectable,  sober,  fairly 
industrious  man  not  able  to  get  on  well,  to  meet  his 
calls  and  to  pay  his  rent.  A tenant  complained  to 
me  about  his  rent,  and  I said  just  point  out  among 
your  neighbours  one  single  case  in  which  a,  respectable, 
sober,  steady  man  who  minds  his  business  is  broken 
down,  and  he  could  not  do  it. 

16.593.  Is  this  year  a worse  year  for  the  farmers 
than  last  year  ?- — It  is  a worse  year  for  butter,  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a worse  year  in  other  respects  in  my 
district. 

16.594.  It  has  been  a worse  year  for  butter,  but 
butter  now  is  a fair  good  price  ? — Yes,  it  is  a fair 
good  price,  but  the  increase  in  price  came  late.  We 
have  got  very  good  prices  for  the  last  couple  of 
months,  and  there  is  also  a better  sal6  for  cattle  and 
pigs,  and  they  are  obtaining  fair  prices  also. 

16.595.  Is  there  any  reason  in  your  judgment  for 
supposing  that  the  rents  which  were  fixed  by  the 
Land  Commissioners  at  the  beginning  of  their  sittings, 
supposing  these  rents  to  be  then  fair  rents,  is  there 
any  reason  for  supposing  them  since  to  have  become 
unfair  rents?  — I think  not,  generally.  There  are 
some  eases  in  which  I think  they  were  rather  high, 
some  few  cases. 

16.596.  In  which  you  think  they  were  rather  high 
when  they  were  originally  fixed  ? — Yes. 

16.597.  Quite  so;  but  supposing  that  when  they 
were  originally  fixed  they  were  fair  rents  did  anything 
cause  that  rent  originally  fixed  and  which  you  say 
was  a fair  rent,  has  anything  happened  since  which 
would  make  that  rent  an  unfair  rent  ? — I think  not, 
as  far  as  I can  see. 

16.598.  Looking  forward  during  the  number  of 
years  which  they  have  been  fixed,  and  which  taken  all 


round  may  be  prosperous  years  ? — I think  not,  gene-  Nov.  12,  1886. 
rally  speaking.  ^ 

16.599.  Mr.  JS/eligan. — 1 would  infer  from  that  that  Col.  James 
you  look  upon  a revision  of  the  judicial  rents  already  ros  ie' 
fixed  as  being  undesirable  ? — I think  so.  My  opinion 

about  persons  fixing  rents  who  do  not  know  the 
locality  is  that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  them  to  do 
it  as  well  as  persons  who  do  know  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  locality,  but  I think  they  have  done 
wonderfully  well  considering  all  things. 

16.600.  As  a resident  gentleman  in  the  county 
observing  the  working  of  the  Land  Commission,  do 
you  think  that,  as  a rule,  those  rents  have  been  fairly 
fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners  ? — I think  so. 

16.601.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  the  land- 
lords, including  yourself,  had  given  abatements  this 
year  purely  to  save  trouble  ? — I speak  for  myself. 

16.602.  Had  it  not  also  reference  to  the  inability  of 
the  farmers  to  pay? — Not  with  regard  to  myself, 
certainly. 

16.603.  You  think  they  were  equally  able  to  pay  ? 

— As  I said  before  I think  that  any  respectable  sober 
man  who  was  fairly  industrious  could  pay  his  rent  this 
year  well. 

16.604.  Is  it  or  is  it  not  a fact  that  there  have  been 
a series  of  years  since  1879  more  or  less  unproductive  ? 

— No,  I think  some  of  the  years  following  that  there 
were  very  good  prices  for  butter. 

16.605.  Yes,  but  I do  not  ask  you  in  reference  to 
prices,  but  as  to  the  crops  being  not  up  to  the  mark  ? 

— In  my  locality  the  crops  have  been  fair,  as  a rule. 

16.606.  Will  not  that  very  likely,  if  continuous, 
have  very  much  diminished  the  power  of  the  tenant 
to  pay  ? — Where  it  did  occur  it  would,  but  the  crops 
have  been  very  good  in  some  localities,  almost  through- 
out the  whole. 

16.607.  Then  I suppose  that  has  been  the  case  in 
your  own  locality  when  you  find  that  this  year  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  tenants  ? — The  crops 
in  my  locality  are  very  good. 

16.608.  Were  potatoes  good?  — Yes,  remarkably 
good. 

16.609.  Were  they  sound  ? — A remarkable  crop,  in 
fact  we  never  had  such  a good  crop. 

16.610.  Lord  Milltown. — As  good  as  last  year? — 

Better. 


[The  Commissioners  then  formed  a second  court.] 


(Before  the  President  and  Sir  James  Caird.) 


Mr.  Wm.  Talbot-Crosbie,  of  Ardfert  Abbey,  examined. 


16.611.  The  President. — I think  Mr.  Crosbie  v 
had  your  agent  before  us  the  other  day,  Mr.  Trench 
— Yes. 

16.612.  We  heard  something  about  your  properl 
Irom  him  and  about  the  great  improvements,  and  tl 
money  that  you  have  laid  out  upon  it,  and  the  litt 
notice  of  that  outlay  that  was  taken  in  fixing  tl 
judicial  rents.  Is  there  any  particular  point  upo 
w ich  you  would  like  to  give  evidence  more  tlia 
» • — 7 think  I will  not  keep  you  long,  my  lori 

ink  there  are  just  two  points  upon  which  I woul 
1 e to  say  something,  one  of  which  is  in  reference  t 
off  ?U  c ^ scbeme>  and  the  other  with  regal'd  to  th 
landlords  ^ WOrking  of  the  Land  Act  on  improvin 

T.!K»-  ®jr  J(lmes  Caird. — In  reference  to  tli 
°S 1881  ?~Yes>  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 
.up,'  rhe  President. — Which  shall  we  take  firs 
inw  wi»uC^aSe-'^'Ct  ^ — Yes>  as  to  purchase  first,  dea 
j “ getting  rid  of  the  evil  of  dual  property, 
belong*  Ur°e  uPon  y°u  that  if  prouerty  does  uc 
its  someone  absolutely  it  is  impossible  to  fulf 
sent  thf>S  °r.'t0  recoSn'se  'ts  responsibilities.  At  pr< 
Pronriptf,rCtl0ni°t  the  La,1<l  Leag"e  has  divided  th 
landlord  i/’  an'  !hereby  control  on  the  part  of  th 
as  practically  ceased,  and  the  result  has  bee 


that  land  in  Ireland  is  not  saleable.  I do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  go  into  the  causes  of  this,  namely,  the 
action  of  the  Land  League,  the  reduction  of  rents,  and 
so  forth.  But  you  cannot  get  now  a market  for 
landed  property  in  this  country,  and  therefore  I think 
that  it  is  essential  in  whatever  amendment  is  made  in 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  as  a matter  of  the  first  import- 
ance to  get  rid  of  dual  property.  It  must  belong  to 
some  one  person.  It  must  bo  either  restored  to  the 
landlord,  or  purchased  by  the  tenant.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  it  was  now  enacted  that  by  a fell  swoop 
the  whole  of  the  present  occupiers  were  to  be  made 
into  owners,  you  would  have  a state  of  things  which 
might  be  very  good  to  enable  the  landlords  to  get  out 
of  the  country',  but  which  would  be  destructive  for  the 
country  itself.  You  would  have  a class  of  people 
incompetent  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  owners.  You  would 
have  a class  of  owners  without  enterprise,  without 
money,  or  industry,  and  that  would  be  a ruinous  state 
of  things.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  very  important  that  if 
a redistribution  of  property  should  take  place  the  most 
enterprising,  the  most  industrious,  and  the  most  inde- 
pendent of  the  tenants  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
purchasing.  I think  that  is  an  essential  thing  to  the 
fulfilment  of  their  duties  as  owners.  With  that  object 
there  should  be  a contribution  on  their  part. 


c 2 


Mr.  W.  Talbot- 
Crosbie. 
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Mr.  W.  Talbot- 
Crosbie. 


On  the  part  of  the  tenants? — Yes  on  the  part 
of  the  tenants.  I think  if  the  whole  of  the  money 
is  to  be  granted  to  them  in  this  sort  of  panic  legislation 
by  which  yon  are  endeavouring  to  induce  them  to  do 
a tiling  lor  their  own  interests  which  they  do  not 
accept,  it  is  a great  mistake.  I think  there  should  be 
an  incentive  to  the  enterprising  man  to  get  on,  and 
that  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of  doing  so,  but 
not  that  the  whole  of  the  occupiers  should  become 
proprietors.  With  that  object  I think  the  tenant 
should  contribute  something  towards  the  thing. 

16.615.  That  he  should  pay  some  money  down  ? — 
Yes,  that  he  should  pay  something  down,  which  would 
be  an  evidence  of  his  industry,  an  evidence  of  his 
desire,  and  an  evidence  of  his  competence  to  fulfil  the 
duties  of  owner. 

16.616.  Would  there  not  be  a danger  of  his  borrow- 
ing this  money  and  crippling  himself  in  that  way  ? — 
He  might  borrow  the  money  or  he  might  have  the 
money,  but  at  any  rate  I think  you  should  have  some 
proof  of  the  man’s  suitability  to  fulfil  the  position  you 
are  going  to  put  him  into. 

16.617.  What  would  you  say  ; would  you  name  any 
particular  sum  ?— Well,  I think  the  previous  Act  as 
to  sale,  and  Sir  George  Trevelyan’s  Bill  were  prefer- 
able to  the  present  one  ; but  I think  the  fact  of  his 
having  to  pay  down  any  part  of  it  will  give  confi- 
dence to  the  Government,  who,  of  course,  look  to  their 
security. 

16.618.  As  lenders  they  must  get  security? — Well, 
that  must  be  taken  out  of  somebody.  But  under  the 
Act  of  1885,  the  lenders  have  no  sufficient  security, 
and  you  have  a bad  owner  upon  the  land  because  you 
have  a man  without  enterprise  and  who  has  not  contri- 
buted anything,  and  then  it  is  a damaging  thing  to 
the  landlord  because  he  has  in  fact  to  provide  security 
by  selling  his  land  at  a low  rate.  It  is  essential  that 
the  Government  should  be  secured,  and  the  only  way 
in  which  they  can  be  secured  is  by  a low  rate  of 
purchase,  and  they  will  not  naturally  lend  unless  they 
have  security,  and  that  security  is  taken  out  of  the 
landlord’s  property,  so  that  two  out  of  the  three  parties 
concerned  seem  to  me  to  be  damaged  by  terms  which 
are  unnecessarily  favourable  to  one  class. 


16.621.  You  think  they  would  be  willing  to  purchase 
at  the  price  that  the  landlords  would  be  willing  to 
give  ? — I think  so,  and  to  pay  a certain  portion. 

16.622.  To  pay  a certain  portion  ? — Yes. 

16.623.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  I understood 
you  to  say  that  it  is  for  the  security  of  the  lender,  that 
is  for  the  State,  that  the  price  should  not  be  too  high  ? 
— Of  course,  because  the  less  the  loan  upon  the  pro- 
perty the  better  would  be  the  security. 

16.624.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that.  Have  you 
considered  at  all  what  would  be  a reasonable  price, 
what  number  of  years’  purchase  would  be  fair;  of 
course  it.  must  vary  with  the  quality  and  character  of 
the  land? — I think  it  really  is  impossible  to  settle 
what  the  price  ought  to  be.  It  is  rather  a state  of 
things  in  which  we  have  not  emerged  into  civilisation 
yet.  Nothing  has  taken  its  proper  place,  and  true 
market  values  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained.  If  order 
were  restored  and  freedom  of  action  permitted  it  would 
be  different.  Of  course  everything  would  depend  on 
the  price  of  produce,  though  at  present  everything  is 
down  below  zero.  I would  not  like  to  form  an  estimate 
of  things  when  prices  are  so  low. 

16.625.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  Ireland  is  not 
exceptional,  for  very  little  land  is  saleable  in  England 
at  present  ? — I am  quite  aware  of  that,  but  that  is 
owing  to  temporary  causes. 

16.626.  But  if  matters  were  restored  in  this  country 
probably  the  demand  for  land  would  increase  ? — I do 
not  think  you  would  ever  have  a free  market  as  long 
as  you  have  a dual  property. 

16.627.  If  it  is  a dual  property  throughout ; but  I 
think  your  suggestion  is  that  a dual  property  should 
be  maintained  in  the  case  of  the  poorer  class  of 
tenants? — No.  I would  not  have  dual  property  at 
all.  I would  have  all  tenants  able  to  buy,  to  purchase. 
They  would  become  owners  entirely  so  that  there 
would  be  no  dual  property.  Then  comes  another 
branch  of  the  subject.  I would  have  the  landlords 
given  the  same  benefit  and  loans  on  the  same  terms 
as  have  been  given  to  the  tenant  for  purchasing  the 
landlords’  property  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of 
pre-emption  by  which  he  would  get  back  into  his 
property  again  in  all  cases  where  he  could  buy  up  the 
tenant’s  interest. 


16.619.  But  subject  to  the  safeguard  of  portion  16,628.  To  make  him  like  other  people  in  fact  ?— 

being  paid  down  by  the  tenant,  you  are  in  favour  of  So  to  deal  with  it  as  to  restore  single  ownership  where 

the  principle  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — Yes,  a change  of  there  is  a power  of  pre-emption.  I do  not  mean  to 

ownership  to  some  extent  there  must  be.  You  have  say  that  many  landlords  in  Ireland  would  think  of  it 

eleven  millions  of  property  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  now,  but  the  time  may  come  when  they  will ; but  the 

Court,  which,  of  course,  must  be  dealt  with.  You  have  same  power  that  is  given  to  the  tenants  to  purchase 

large  public  companies  who  desire  to  sell  their  pro-  should  be  given  to  the  landlord  to  pre-empt,  and  both ' 
perty,  and  you  have  a good  many  absentee  proprietors  parties  would  then  come  into  a single  ownership, 
who  -would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  also,  and  a great  16,629.  Sir  James  Caird. — I understand  you  to  say 

many  resident  proprietors  who  would  be  very  glad,  that  if  at  one  swoop  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  the 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  want  to  sell,  but  I country  were  suddenly  made  landlords  it  would  be  a 
think  it  would  be  a very  unfortunate  thing  if  the  sacrifice  and  an  injury  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  ? 
•whole  landlord  class  were  suddenly  exterminated  and  — Yes. 

had  no  place  in  the  country;  but  it  is  very  important  16,630.  And  then  you  said  that  where  the  most 
at  the  same  time  that  there  should  be  such  a redistri-  industrious  and  intelligent  tenants  were,  and  where 
bution,  as  would  create  a conservative  element  among  jpgy  could  show  the  results  of  that  industry  and  in- 
the  people.  telligence  by  having  some  money  deposited  as  security 

16.620.  And  this  will  take  place  if  the  terms  are  for  the  purchase,  that  they  would  be  the  most  deoir* 

at  all  advantageous  to  the  tenant  for  purchasing  ? — I able  purchasers.  Now,  where  would  you  draw  t e 
think  it  will,  provided  that  law  and  order  are  esta-  line  between  those  tenants  who  are  capable  of  becom- 
blished.  Of  course,  as  long  as  you  have  anarchy  in  ing  eligible  landlords  and  those  who  are  not . 1 e 

the  country  and  the  tenants  look  forward  to  obtain-  line  would  be  drawn  by  requiring  them  to  pay  a 
ing  by  such  means  better  terms  than  are  now  offered,  certain  portion,  and  if  they  were  not  able  to  pay  t a 
they  will  not  buy ; but  if  they  were  obliged  to  fulfil  certain  portion  they  would  not  get  the  property, 
their  present  contracts,  and  law  and  order  were  estab-  16,631.  The  President. — And  would  you  ma  e i 
lislied  I think  they  would  be  very  glad  to  purchase,  in  that  way  a self-governing  sort  of  thing  ? *es- 
Certainly  to  my  own  knowledge  before  this  present  16,632.  You  would  admit  the  smallest  men  to  ajL 
agitation  if  any  such  terms  ns  any  one  of  the  Bills  — I would  prevent  no  man,  but  I w'ould  ensure 
proposed,  had  been  offered,  they  would  have  accepted  the  man  who  did  buy  should  have  something  to  y 
then  without  delay,  but  now  they  are  in  a different  with,  and  that  he  should  contribute  to  the  purchase, 
position,  yet  I think  we  should  endeavour  not  to  deal  16,633.  Sir  James  Caird. — Of  course  you  c ^ 
with  them  in  panic,  but  to  look  forward  to  the  time  offer  an  opinion  as  to  what  proportion  would  re  . 

when  order  may  be  restored,  and  then  you  would  have  in  the  possession  of  the  tenants,  or  what  Pr0P, 

a very  great  willingness  on  the  part  of  a great  many  would  be  required  so  that  he  would  become  gra 
of  the  occupiers  to  purchase.  a solvent  proprietor  ? — I could  not  say  that. 
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16  634.  You  could  offer  no  opinion  on  that  point  ? 

j think  I have  said  that  a great  deal  of  the  property 

of  Ireland  would  change  hands.  All  the  public 
companies  would  sell,  and  all  those  who  had  purchased 
in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  would  sell  also,  and 
that  would  be  a very  large  amount  of  the  property 
that  would  go  into  the  market. 

16  635.  But  it  would  be  a very  small  amount  com- 
pared with  the  whole  property  of  Ireland  ? — I think 
there  are  a great  many  landlords  that  are  sufficiently 
panic  stricken  to  go  away. 

16  636.  You  desire,  if  it  could  be  found,  a very 
lar<re  change  from  tenancy  to  ownership,  provided 
their  responsibilities  would  be  capable  of  being  ful- 
filled ? — I would  desire  to  keep  up  all  the  classes.  I 
do  not  think  any  community  is  safe  that  is  reduced 
to  one  class.  (1.)  I would  make  a large  class  of 
tenants  in  the  way  I have  stated  owners  in  fee.  (2.) 
1 would  restore  to  the  landlord  what  has  been  taken 
awav  by  means  of  pre-emption,  and  for  which  he  would 
have  power  to  borrow  under  the  same  terms  as  the 
tenant,  and  so  to  get  back  his  property  ; and  then  (3) 
I think  you  should  have  a middle  class  of  tenants  that 
have  not  purchased  holding  under  landlords  that  have 
not  pre-empted,  and  the  rents  of  that  class  must  be 
regulated  by  fluctuating  prices.  1 do  not  think  it  is 
possible  to  fix  prices  by  Act  of  Parliament ; and  in 
the  case  of  this  middle  class  you  should  have  a Minister 
of  Agriculture  appointed  for  Ireland,  and  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  under  his  direction,  and  you  should 
have  the  rents  of  the  existing  tenancies,  as  regulated 
by  prices,  fixed  and  dealt  with  every  three  years. 

16.637.  On  the  sliding  scale  ? — Yes,  on  the  sliding 
scale.  You  have  it  in  the  liars  of  Scotland,  and  it  is 
adopted.  I have  adopted  it  on  my  own  estate  with 
regard  to  the  prices  of  butter. 

16.638.  Do  you  regulate  your  rent  by  the  price  of 
butter  ? — In  some  cases. 

16.639.  On  the  dairy  farms  ? — Yes. 

16.640.  But  you  have  given  a large  reduction  in 
addition  P — Yes,  I have ; but  now  we  are  talking  of  a 
state  of  things  quite  exceptional,  and  I had  to  make 
large  concessions  to  meet  the  necessities  of  the  case. 

16.641.  On  the  dairy  farms  upon  which  you  had 
been  adopting  a produce  rent  according  to  the  price 
of  butter,  I suppose  the  rents  move  up  and  down  ac- 
cording to  the  variation  in  prices  ? — Yes,  every  three 
years. 

16.642.  And  are  the  tenants  contented  ? — I think 
they  would  have  been  contented  if  a state  of  things 
had  not  arisen  which  threw  everything  into  confusion. 

16.643.  Have  you  noticed  what  sort  of  variation 
takes  place  under  that  system  ? — I could  not  say.  I 
thought  you  got  that  from  Mr.  Trench. 

16.644.  I wanted  to  know  how  much  it  varied  from 
three  years  to  three  years  ? — I really  could  not  tell 
you ; but  the  details  are  in  my  office,  but  it  is  very 
considerable,  and  the  rent  has  been  fixed  accordingly. 
I will  put  in  this  paper  {produced ) by-and-by,  in 
which  I think  it  will  be  found  that  the  differences 
are  shown.  I would  not  make  that  compulsory,  the 
three  years’  system ; but  that  the  landlord  or  tenant 
should  have  the  option  every  three  years  to  call  for  a 
revision  based  upon  the  state  of  prices.  It  might  go 
on  for  a long  time,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow 
that  there  need  be  a change  every  three  years. 

16.645.  Every  three  years  there  would  be  the 
power  on  either  side  to  call  for  a revision  based  upon 
the  prices  ? — Yes. 

16.646.  Ought  it  not  to  be  self-acting  ? — If  it  could 
ormed  self-acting  it  would  be  much  better,  but  I 

am  very  strong  upon  having  agriculture  represented 
many  other  most  important  matters 
ne  Government  of  Ireland.  I think  it  is  an 

ssentml  thing  to  have  a Minister  of  Agriculture  who 
<1  order  and  regulate  these  things;  because,  of 
_riJ8e’ 11  would  have  to  depend  upon  prices,  and  these 
^ 16  very  carefully  ascertained. 

m ’ *'•  Of  course  it  is  impossible  for  any  govern 
?r  any  individual  to  say  what  shall  be  the  price 

articles  for  years  to  come— 15  years  as  it  is  now 


under  the  Act  of  1881  ; there  is  no  mode  you  could  Nov.  12,  1886. 

suggest  except  some  reference  to  the  price  of  pro-  

duce  ? — You  have  done  away  with  the  elasticity  of  Mr.  W.  Talbot- 

free  contracts.  As  long  as  free  contracts  lasted  they  Crosbie. 

could  be  changed  according  to  circumstances.  You 

have  now  got  an  Act  of  Parliament  fixing  the  rents 

without  reference  to  contracts,  and  the  moment  there 

is  tension  the  tenants  ask  reductions,  and  that  system 

has  broken  down. 

16.648.  But  it  has  broken  down  solely  on  the  ques- 
tion of  prices  ? — Certainly. 

16.649.  So  that  if  the  basis  on  which  rent  was 
fixed,  if  it  was  fixed  that  the  judicial  rent  should  be 
defined  after  the  prices  for  that  year  are  taken,  you 
could  at  any  other  year,  taking  the  average  valua- 
tion of  the  same  produce,  you  could  raise  or  diminish 
the  rent  when  once  you  have  the  basis  to  start  on  ? — 

Yes.  But  we  have  not  any  basis  at  present,  because 
we  do  not  know  upon  what  principle  rents  have 
been  fixed. 

16.650.  Well,  we  will  take  it  that  the  judicial  rent 
fixed  in  1882  was  in  some  degree  in  reference  to  the 
prices  then  current  ? — I really  do  not  know. 

16.651.  We  may  assume  that,  as  sensible  men  ? — 

We  have  never  had  any  evidence  that  there  has  been 
anything  like  a scientific  valuation.  It  has  been  a 
valuation,  but  it  has  been  with  the  endeavour  to 
satisfy  the  tenants  and  equalise  rents  generally ; but 
as  to  anything  in  the  way  of  a fixed  principle,  we 
have  never  heard  of  it. 

16.652.  Well,  I think  the  suggestion  you  have 
made  is  very  well  worth  careful  consideration,  that  is 
with  regard  to  endeavouring  to  secure  for  your  future 
peasant  owners  a stability,  a fitness,  and  an  industry 
indicated  by  the  fact  of  having  some  money  to  pay 
for  their  land  to  begin  with,  by  contributing  towards 
this  payment.  In  that  way  you  would  divide  the  two 
classes ; the  one  into  those  who  had  exhibited  that 
industry  and  capacity  by  endeavouring  to  make  them 
landowners,  and  the  other  into  those  who  were  not 
able  to  do  so,  and  who  were  not  able  to  exhibit  that 
capacity,  and  who  would  remain  much  as  they  are  ? 

— I think  the  test  of  that  is  that  those  would  have  to 
pay  who  hope  to  become  landowners. 

16.653.  And  those  that  did  not  pay  would  remain 
in  their  present  condition  ? — Yes,  on  the  ground  of 
their  not  contributing. 

16.654.  But  supposing  them  to  remain  in  their 
present  position,  if  they  were  able  hereafter  by 
industry  they  could  work  for  it  too  ? — Yes. 

16.655.  And  you  think  a gradual  process  would  be 
infinitely  better  than  a sudden  swoop  of  the  whole 
thing  ? — I think  so. 

16.656.  The  President. — Are  not  some  of  the  pur- 
chasers of  church  property  at  the  present  time  in 
great  distress  owing  to  having  to  borrow  their  fourth 
at  a much  higher  rate  of  interest  than  ordinarily  ? — 

Yes,  but  they  were  peculiarly  circumstanced,  because 
they  purchased  at  very  high  prices  when  produce 
was  high,  and  prices  fell  very  much  afterwards,  and 
then  the  subsequent  legislation  offered  purchasers 
better  terms  which  made  them  discontented ; but  I 
do  not  know  that  they  are  actually  so  very  badly 
off,  at  least  those  who  started  upon  anything  like  a fair 
basis. 

16.657.  That  is  just  it,  but  I am  afraid  that  a great 
number  did  not  start  on  a fail  basis,  but  had  to 
borrow  a fourth  at  a very  high  rate  of  interest,  and 
that  might  be  the  case  now  ? — They  had  to  borrow  on 
worse  terms  than  has  been  proposed  since,  and  I 
think  the  amount  they  had  to  borrow  was  larger  than 
the  amount  mentioned  in  the  several  Bills  or  Acts 
put  forward. 

16.658.  What  I mean  is  that  would  not  the  result  of 
your  requiring  a fifth  to  be  paid  down  very  often  be 
that  a man  would  start  with  a heavy  weight  tied 
round  his  neck  on  account  of  the  fact  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  very  high  interest  to  the  money  lenders  ? 

— That  may  be  so  in  some  cases,  but  I do  not  see  how 
you  can  avoid  some  such  test. 

e 3 
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16.659.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  yourself  had 
any  knowledge  or  experience  of  the  results  of  glebe 
land  sales  ? — Well,  there  are  some  just  around  me. 

16.660.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  something  of  the 
results  in  those  cases  ? — I really  do  not  know  their 
condition.  They  are  not  well  farmed  at  all. 

16.661.  They  do  not  manage  their  land  well  ? — Up 
to  this  they  have  not  done  very  well,  but  I do  not 
know  as  to  their  solvency. 

16.662.  It  is  quite  obvious  from  what  you  yourself 
have  stated  that  the  circumstances  which  have  occurred 
within  recent  years  must  have  made  them  feel  rather 
discontented  and  dissatisfied  with  their  position  ? — 
Yes,  and  there  is  a great  cry  about  it,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  beyond  the  dissatisfaction  of  being  put 
into  a worse  condition  than  others  there  is  any 
sufficient  ground  for  it. 

16.663.  The  President. — One  other  question  on 
this  point.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  object  as 
much  to  the  system  of  dual  ownership  as  the  land- 
lords do,  and  having  got  their  fixity  of  tenure  and  their 
rent  lowered  and  the  power  for  sale,  do  they  wish 
very  much  more? — Well,  I think  they  would  much 
prefer  having  the  farms  to  themselves;  but,  of  course, 
as  long  as  they  believe  the  landlord  would  be  more 
squeezable,  or  that  better  terms  can  be  got  from  the 
landlord  by  waiting,  they  hesitate  to  purchase,  but  1 
think,  as  a rule,  they  would  be  better  satisfied  if  they 
had  the  ownership  absolutely. 

16.664.  You  do  not  think  they  would  require  the 
inducement  of  an  immediate  reduction  of  rent? — At 
present  I think  they  would,  my  lord,  require  it,  things 
are  in  that  state  that  there  is  nothing  stable  or  certain, 
because  prices  are  so  low;  but  if  there  was  anything 
like  a reaction  in  prices  they  would  be  very  glad 
to  purchase  rather  than  be  as  they  are. 

16.665.  I think  you  stated  that  you  would  give  us 
further  information  as  to  the  second  point  about  the 
effect  of  the  Act  on  improving  landlords. 

16.666.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  Act  of  1881? — 
Well,  I think  before  going  into  that  I should  like  to 
make  some  further  explanation  in  reference  to  the 
subject  we  have  in  discussion.  If  you  understand  me 
I would  have  three  classes,  by  which  you  would  get 
rid  of  the  dunl  ownership,  the  landlord  restored,  the 
tenant  purchase,  and  the  occupying  tenants  remain- 
ing at  fluctuating  rents. 

16.667.  Remaining  at  judicial  rents? — At  fluc- 
tuating rents. 

16.668.  At  produce  rents  ? — Yes. 

16.669.  And  then  that  the  landlord  should  have 
opportunities  of  buying  up  ? — Yes,  and  buying  up 
whenever  there  was  an  opportunity  for  pre-emption, 
and  letting  it  to  another  tenant  by  free  contract,  he 
becoming  a proprietor  again  by  buying  the  tenant- 
right  all  out. 

16.670.  The  President.  — I think  now  we  quite 
understand  that,  and  we  will  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
next  point. 

16.671.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  sugges- 
tion to  make  on  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? I think  you 
stated  you  had  some  remarks  to  make  about  it  ? — Yes, 
if  you  please,  I woidd  put  in  this  letter  with  regard 
to  the  dual  proprietory,  a letter  of  mine  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  the  year  1882. 

16.672.  Well,  you  might,  we  think,  if  it  is  not  very 
long,  with  pleasure. 

“ Ardfert  Abbey, 

“ Sik,  July  8th,  1882. 

“ Allow  me  to  suggest  that  in  any  contemplated 
amendment  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  the  fol- 
lowing provision  be  included,  viz. : 

“ That  with  a view  to  enabling  landlords  to  exercise 
the  right  of  pre-emption  conferred  by  section  1,  sub- 


section (3),  the  Land  Commissioners  be  empowered 
to  advance  sums  to  landlords  on  the  same  terms  as  to 
tenants  under  Part  V.,  or  on  any  more  favourable 
terms  that  may  be  proposed  for  loans  to  tenants. 

“ I venture  to  make  this  suggestion  as  one  which 
in  common  with  the  scheme  of  a peasant  proprietary, 
gets  rid  of  the  evil  of  a dual  interest,  while  it  would 
have  the  merit  of  retaining  in  the  country  those  resi- 
dent landlords  who  chose  to  adopt  it. 

“ I am,  &c. 

“ (Signed)  Wm.  T.  Talbot-Crosbie. 

“ Right  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone.” 

16,673.  I think  that  closes  the  first  part  ? — Before 
you  go  into  the  other  question  I would  like  to  bring 
under  your  notice  a statement  of  the  improvements 
that  have  been  made  on  my  property.  I do  not  think 
Mr.  Trench  left  it  with  you. 

Summary  of  Expenditure  on  the  Ardfert  Estate 
from  1839  to  1882. 

£ s.  d. 

Amount  expended  on  buildings  - 20,818  12  8 
6,435  perches  of  rivers  - - 3,029  3 3 

178,597  perches  of  drains  (or  1,488 
acres  drained)  - - - 10,508  4 3 

30,883^  perches  of  fences  - 3,905  2 6 

974i  perches  of  roads  - - 974  10  0 

30,383  barrels  of  lime  - - 759  11  0 


Total  amount  - - 39,995  3 8 

Amount  expended  since  1882  - 120  0 0 


£40,115  3 8 


16.674.  Are  those  on  the  two  large  estates? — No, 
it  is  on  one  property. 

16.675.  The  President. — I believe  you  have  made 
a very  great  expenditure,  you  have  spent  a great  deal 
of  money  on  your  estate  ? — One  went  upon  the  system 
of  endeavouring  to.  provide  the  fixed  capital  required 
for  the  equipment  of  the  farm,  leaving  the  tenant  to 
provide  for  the  agricultural  operations. 

16.676.  There  was  a clause  put  into  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  in  reference  to  that  ? — Yes,  the  Heneage 
clause,  but  that  was  a perfect  nullity.  In  one  instance 
in  which  the  sub-commissioners  gave  us  the  advantage 
of  the  Heneage  clause,  we  had  laid  out  a great  deal  of 
money  on  the  farm,  nearly  1 ,000/..  and  then  the  tenant 
appealed,  and  the  Head  Commissioner  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  Lower  Court,  there  was  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple discoverable. 

16.677.  I think  they  seem  to  have  reversed  it  in 
every  case  ? — Almost  in  all  cases  the  Heneage  clause 
has  been  a perfect  delusion,  and  has  not  saved  im- 
proving landlords  at  all. 

16.678.  If  the  tenant  had  done  anything  at  all,  even 
put  up  a gate  or  a fence,  it  had  the  effect  of  breaking 
it  ? — Yes,  the  thatching  of  a house,  or  the  thatching 
of  a cabin.  Of  course  there  is  no  farm  upon  which 
the  tenant  would  not  do  something  or  other  which 
would  neutralise  the  benefits  of  the  landlord,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  nobody  has  got  exemption. 

16.679.  In  fact  of  the  40,000/.  expended  you  were 
completely  out  of  pocket? — Yes,  completely;  the 
whole  of  the  savings  of  my  life  have  gone  into  the 
estate. 

16.680.  Absolutely  ? — Yes,  and  they  are  absolutely 
confiscated.  I was  going  into  that,  but  before  I do 
that  I will  give  you  a return  of  the  abatements  we 
have  made  since  the  year  1879  that  I have  had 
prepared.  It  consists  of  voluntary  abatements  gener- 
ally, and  losses  on  arrears,  and  so  forth.  That  return 
is  as  follows : — 
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Ardfert  Estate,  1st  May  1886. 


And  this  is  a return  of  the  losses  upon,  a particular  farm  which  includes  the  reductions  of  rent  based  on  the 
fluctuations  of  butter  and  special  abatements : — 

Ballybkoman  Farm. 


one  year’s  rent 
Interest  on  buildings 


one  year’s  rent  - 
Interest  on  buildings 


400  0 0 I Feb.  By  cash  and  rates 
9 18  0 1 „ Allowed  for  railway 


£409  18  0 


one  year’s  rent  - 
Interest  on  buildings 
Interest  on  drainage 


400  0 0 Feb.  By  cash  and  rates 

4 1 12  11  „ Allowed  for  railway 

2 19  „ Balance 


£443  14 


1882. 

Feb.  By  cash  and  rates 

„ Allowed  for  railway 
„ Balance 


1883. 

Feb.  By  cash  and  rates 

„ Allowed  for  railway 
„ Balance 
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Abatements 
allowed  in  Bents. 

Allowances  for 
Improvements. 

Arrears  forfeited 
under  Arrears  Act 

Total  for 
Seven  Years. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

d. 

Half  year  ending  1st  November  1879 

— 

408 

5 

9 

_ 

408 

,5 

9 

„ 1st  May  1880  - 

93 

8 

9 

283 

4 

3 



376 

13 

„ 1st  November  1880 

234 

7 

7 

140 

11 

8 



„ 1st  May  1881  - 

456 

6 

9 

73 

12 

5 

_ 

529 

19 

„ 1st  November  1881 

341 

14 

3 

— 



„ 1st  May  1882  - 

248 

10 

5 

- 

_ 

248 

,,  1st  November  1882 

564 

19 

2 

— 

131 

2 

1 

696 

„ 1st  May  1883  - 

418 

18 

1 

_ 

336 

9 

6 

755 

7 

7 

1st  November  1883 

296  17 

4 

— 

222 

8 

4 

„ „ 1st  May  1884  - 

245 

8 

0 

- 

- 

_ 

245 

„ 1st  November  1884 

410 

8 

10 

20 

12 

7 

_ 

„ „ 1st  May  1885  - 

519 

15 

9 

25 

0 

9 

_ 

544 

16 

„ 1st  November  1885 

366 

17 

11 

_ 

- 

_ 

17 

„ „ 1st  May  1886  - 

368 

3 

1 

- 

_ 

_ 

368 

3 

1 

Loss  sustained  in  Ballybroman  Farm 

- 

- 

- 

541 

15 

6 

exclusive  of  abatements. 

Loss  sustained  in  poor  rates  for  seven 

- 

1,212 

9 

1 

years,  as  compared  with  previous  seven 

Loss  of  intei-est  on  Board  of  Works  Relief 

- 

. 

. 

278 

K> 

2 

Loans  not  charged  to  tenants. 

4,565 

15 

11 

951 

7 

5 

689 

19 

11 

8,239 

10 

0 

Average  loss  per  annum  £1,177  Is.  5 d. 

Amount  of  arrears  outstanding  on  the  1st 

- 

- 

- 

- 

. 

9 

£13,246 

14 

9 

Average  deficiency  per  annum  £1,892 

7s.  8 d.,  23^  per  cent  on  rental  of  £8,000 

a year. 
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Ballybro.man  Farm — cent. 


Dr. 

Cr. 

£ s.  d. 

1884. 

£ s.  d. 

443  14  8 

Feb.  By  cash  and  rates  ... 

„ Allowed  for  railway 

„ Balance  ... 

142  1 9 

142  1 9 

£443  14  8 

£443  14  8 

1885. 

443  14  8 

Feb.  By  cash  and  rates  - 

„ Allowance  for  railway  - 

„ Balance 

158  12  7 

158  12  7 

£443  14  8 

£443  14  8 

1886. 

Sept.  To  oue  year’s  rent  - 

443  14  8 

April.  By  cash  and  rates  - 

„ Allowance  for  railway 

„ Balance  - 

193  15  7 

193  15  7 

£443  14  8 

£443  14  8 

Total  loss  - 

£955  2 7 

16.681.  In  order  to  make  this  question  more  in- 
telligible, what  is  the  total  rental  about  ? — I think  it 
is  now  or  used  to  be  between  £ 8,000  and  £9,000  a 
year,  besides  the  lands  held  in  my  own  bands,  and 
this  is  the  return  which  describes  the  reduction  on 
the  ground  of  butter  rents  oh  one  particular  farm. 

16.682.  That  is  when  you  tried  the  experiment  of 
the  produce  scale  ? — Yes. 

16.683.  But  according  to  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Trench  you  had  always  to  make  abatements  whether 
the  rent  went  up  or  down  ? — I had,  under  these 
special  circumstances  it  was  not  sufficient. 

16.684.  On  the  rent  of  1882  in  which  the  deficiency 
really  nominally  rose  to  the  extent  of  £7  you  had  to 
make  a large  abatement  ?— Yes,  very  likely  very  low. 

16.685.  What  has  been  suggested  to  us  about  this 
sliding  scale  is  that  though  they  are  very  likely  to 
slide  down  they  will  never  slide  up  again. 

16.686.  What  do  you  think  about  that? — Of  course 
if  the  Land  League  was  master  of  the  situation  it 
would  be  so,  but  if  we  have  a good  Government  estab- 
lished it  would  not  be  so. 

16.687.  They  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  increase  ? 
— I think  so. 

16.688.  Sir  James  Caird. — Now  looking  at  the 
account  of  the  rent  in  connexion  with  Ballybroman 
farm  it  would  appear  that  in  1877-8  and  9 the  rents 
were  all  paid  ? — Yes  they  were  all  paid. 

16.689.  'Then  following  the  year  1879,  which  was 
the  first  year  of  the  scarcity  as  it  were,  immediately 
the  rent  begins  to  fall,  the  failure  in  the,  payment 
occurred,  and  that  seems  to  increase  at  times,  in  1880 
with  £129  short ; while  in  1881  there  was  £162 
short ; in  1882  there  was  £168  short ; in  1883  £142 
short;  1884  it  was  £158  short;  and  in  1885,  which 
was  the  worst  of  all,  £193  short.  Would  not  these 
figures  in  some  degree  indicate  a failure  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  land? — Yes,  a failure  in  prices  generally 

16.690.  And  in  the  production  of  the  land  ? — The 
land  is  almost  all  grass. 

16.691.  I quite  see  that  dry  or  wet  seasons  may 
affect  the  grass  ? — I am  a farmer  myself  and  found 
that. 

16.692.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  improving 
landlords,  that  is  the  second  division  of  the  subject. 
I want  to  bring  before  your  Lordship,  if  you  would 
allow  me  to  go  hack  so  far  as  the  speech  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  1846  or  1847  on  the  Bill  brought 
forward  by  Lord  George  Bentinck  for  remedying 
the  distress  caused  during  the  famine  by  the  con- 
struction of  railways  in  Ireland,  and  I do  not.  know 
whether  you  will  let  me  read  this,  it  is  a very  short 
extract,  but  it  brings  forward  the  case  of  Biancoui, 
a foreigner  who  came  to  Ireland  and  made  an  enormous 


fortune  through  his  enterprise  in  establishing  cars 
throughout  the  country,  and  Sir  R.  Peel  brings  for- 
ward that  instance  as  an  example  for  the  landlords  of 
Ireland  to  set  to  work  and  improve  their  properties. 

16.693.  That  was  in  1847  ? — It  was  in  1846  or 
1847.  It  was  on  the  Bill  of  Lord  George  Bentinck 
in  relation  to  railways  in  Ireland. 

16.694.  The  President.  You  might  read  the  ex- 
tract ? — The  extract  is  as  follows  : — 


“ Let  me  entreat  of  you  Irish  proprietors  to  imitate 
this  example,  and  believe  me,  if  you  feel  convinced 
that  railroads  will  add  to  the  value  of  your  property 
23,000,000/.,  according  to  the  sanguine  estimate  of 
the  noble  lord,  and  therefore  determine  to  deal  liberally 
with  the  companies,  and  to  simplify  the  cumbrous 
processes  of  the  law,  if,  disregarding  party  processions 
and  religious  animosities,  and  the  feeling  that  politi- 
cal considerations  overpower  private  enterprise  you 
meet  with  a deep  interest  in  the  welfare  of  your  com- 
mon country ; if  you  promote  that  welfare,  and  at 
the  same  time  engage  in  those  useful  occupations 
which  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  your  own  lives  and  the 
benefit  of  your  own  property ; if  you  will  trust  to  the 
influence  of  individual  enterprise,  and  practise  that 
integrity  and  skill  in  those  public  undertakings  which 
you  are  sure  to  exhibit  in  every  profession  and  calling 
to  which  you  are  called ; if  you  will  imitate  the  ex- 
ample set  you  by  a foreigner  unacquainted  with  the 
language  of  the  country ; if,  forgetful  of  the  malig- 
nant influence  of  party  and  religious  differences,  you 
meet  together  under  a sense  of  the  overpowering 
calamity  from  which  your  country  is  suffering,  and 
determine  to  direct  all  your  energies  to  the  mitigation 
of  that  calamity,  and  to  the  improvement  of  the 
social  condition  of  the  millions  dependent  on  your 
exertions  for  their  future  well-being,  then,  I so), 
you  will  do  more  to  promote  the  interests  of  your 
native  land  than  if,  resigning  yourselves  tc  sloth,  an 
idleness,  and  despair,  you  place  your  whole  conhden 
in  Government  grants  and  Government  patronage. 


I have  endeavoured  to  follow  that  advice,  and  e 
result  has  been  what  Lord  Derby  states  in  his  ar  ic  e 
in  the  October  1881  number  of  the  19th  Century  » 
page  477  he  says  : “ The  real  sufferer  will  be 
“ small  needy  proprietor  who,  pressed  lnmse  » 

“ driven  to  press  his  tenants  in  turn ; and  the 
“ owner  who  valued  his  estate  chiefly  as  a trus  p 
“ into  his  hands  to  improve  and  develop. 

“ former  class  will  be  ruined,  the  latter  will  hn 
“ money  thrown  away  and  their  occupation  „ 
That  has  been  my  case,  and  the  facts  have 
proved  by  Mr.  Trench’s  evidence,  to  whic  ° 
again  to  refer  you. 
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16.695.  With  regard  to  this  confiscation,  and  the 
money  you  spent  on  improvements,  is  that  entirely 
the  fault  of  the  law  or  the  fault  of  the  had  judgment 
of  the  Commissioners  ? — Well,  I think  they  com- 
menced to  reduce  when  everything  was  down,  and 
reducing  permanently  it  amounted  to  confiscation. 
Jf  it  was  reducing  as  it  has  been  in  England,  that 
is  for  a temporary  bowing  to  a storm,  a temporary 
arrangement  which  you  see  is  what  we  have  done  in 
all  cases  where  we  have  had  the  option,  and  where  we 
were  sure  there  was  a need  of  it,  in  the  same  way  as 
we  reduced  it  in  the  time  of  the  famine.  We  would 
not  object  to  that,  but  the  thing  is  settled  by  law 
now,  and  the  property  is  taken  away,  and  confiscated. 

16.696.  When  the  Commissioners  were  fixing  the 
rent  did  they  not  take  account  of  the  money  you 
spent  ? — They  gave  us  no  principle,  they  are  men 
of  merely  local  experience,  and  in  many  cases  they 
have  never  been  across  the  Channel  nor  seen  English 
or  Scotch  managed  estates,  and  they  look  upon  the 
better  class  of  buildings,  which  are  a very  large 
part  of  my  expenditure,  and  without  which  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  tenant  would  not  take  a farm  at  all, 
they  look  upon  that  as  rather  an  unuecesary  luxury, 
and  though  they  were  nominally  included  in  the 
valuation,  they  do  not  attach  much  value  to  them. 

16.697.  And  they  reduced  your  rents  just  as  much 
in  places  where  you  spent  a great  deal  of  money  as 
they  did  where  ycu  spent  very  little  money  ? — A 
greater  reduction  took  place  where  I had  a greater 
expenditure,  and  I complain,  outside  and  beyond  all 
that,  that  the  property  itself  is  made  unsaleable. 

16.698.  Sir  James  Caird. — ’ fou  mean  the  freehold  ? 
—The  whole  property  if  I was  to  sell  it.  I used  to 
look  upon  my  property  as  worth  250,000/.  I could 
not  get  anything  like  it  now.  It  is  not  saleable. 

16.699.  In  that  respect  is  not  such  the  fact  with 
regard  to  property  in  England  ? — Just  for  the  moment, 
my  Lord,  but  wait  until  things  react  in  England,  and 
you  will  be  all  right,  but  we  are  permanently  damaged. 
„ 16,700.  You  say  that  your  expenditure  upon  build- 
ings was  what  would  have  been  on  other  estates  the 
basis  of  the  tenant’s  interest.  You  as  the  landlord 
did  that  which  would  have  been,  under  the  circum- 
stances, portion  of  the  tenant’s  outlay  and  which 
would  become  the  tenant’s  interest  ? — Quite  so. 

16.701.  As  I understand,  the  tenant’s  interest  is 
unsaleable  ? — It  is  not  at  all  so.  I could  give  you 
evidence  of  it  in  Clare  and  in  some  southern  counties, 
where  the  tenant-right  has  been  sold. 

16.702.  The  tenant  cannot  sell  his  buildings  ? — He 
can  sell  everything. 

16.703.  And  could  he  sell  actually  the  buildings  you 
nad  put  up  if  he  sold  his  farm  to  another  man? — I 
think  so  when  once  it  is  judicially  settled ; you  are  sup- 
posed to  get  payment  of  your  rent,  but  the  buildings 
are  now  the  tenant’s,  at  least  as  the  law  has  been 
administered  in  this  county. 

16.704.  And  he  would  get  just  as  much  in  propor- 
as  ,llls  predecessor  in  title  ?— Yes,  and  it  is  a 

eable  interest.  I have  not  got  the  statistics  here, 
oecause  I did  not  know  that  I would  be  asked  the 
I could  send  you  the  information. 

ib,(0o.  Well,  it.  is  an  important  thing?— Yes,  and 
ennei'a  m y0U  that’  where  the  tenants  sold  for  a 
^ „ lf  r?mount  in  Clare  alld  ^ other  places  in 
me  south  of  Ireland. 

tionwb?"  B?t  1 would  wish  T°u  t0  keep  the  informa- 
8»d  h ff  , “ "“‘l  «f  ?— I dare  say  I could 

M it  m relation  to  Kerry  too. 

to  the  r.o.  S?  he°  S’?"8  1 tdink  so.  With  regard 

I had  fruarr!  T f°'  ^ State  ol  things  I complain  of, 
‘i>is  statemlw  ;nySc  f aSainst  >t,  because  I submitted 
the t°Mr, Forster  at  the  time 


the 


lfi  Tno  rS  1>assed  through  Parliament, 
n’i,.  'c  .n  *881  ? Yes,"  in  1881,  for  exemptions  o 
| \™proviDg  landlords. 


by  the  IWo!1  ^“S  W 'at  1 suPPOse  they  meant  to  do 
should  Quote  ? a-s5  ^ — Yes,  hut  before  J do  that  I 
showing  tw*la-rt  ° Gladstone’s  speech  at  Hull, 
“ since  the  famine  considerable  improve- 


V 24828. 


ment  has  taken  place  in  Ireland ; that  is  up  to  the  Woo.  12, 1886. 

present,  or  rather  the  old  state  of  things,  a very  great  

improvement  had  taken  place.  Mr.  W.  TalboJ- 

16.710.  What  is  the  date  of  the  speech  at  Hull  ? — Cro8Wc- 
The  7th  October  1881.  He  says  ( passage  read ) : — 

“ Amongst  the  scenes  that  are  now  unhappily  being 
enacted  there  by  certain  persons  we  may  lose  sight  of 
the  great  and  unquestionable  progress  that  has  been 
achieved  by  that  country.  It  has  achieved  material 
progress  in  a degree  most-  remarkable  for  a country 
with  little  variety  of  pursuit.  I do  not  believe  that 
there  is  a labouring  population  in  all  Europe,  although 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  labourer  still  leaves  much 
to  desire,  which,  in  the  course  of  the  last  20  years, 
has  made  a progress  equal  to  that  of  the  labouring 
population  of  Ireland 

“ Forty  tears  ago  the  deposit  in  the  Irish  banks, 
which  are  the  indications  of  the  amount  of  their  free- 
dom, were  about  five  millions.  Some  15  years  later 
than  that  I think  they  had  risen  to  some  11  or  12 
millions. 

“ There  are  now  of  deposits  in  the  Irish  banks, 
which  represent  almost  wholly  the  honest  earnings 
aad  savings  of  Irish  farmers,  a sum  of  nearly  30 
millions  of  money.” 

The  state  of  things  was  not  so  desperate  as  to  require 
a desperate  remedy,  because  there  have  been  great 
improvements  made  and  great  progress  in  the  state  of 
the  country  since  the  famine. 

16.711.  You  think  that,  speaking  impartially  and 
looking  at  what  other  landlords  have  done,  and  what 
you  yourself  have  done,  that  yours  is  not  such  a very 
exceptional  case  ? — I think  it  may  be  in  this  particular 
county ; on  the  contrary,  you  need  not  go  further 
than  this  very  neighbourhood  of  Killarney  to  see  other 
instances  similar  to  my  own.  The  late  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  Mucross,  laid  out  large  sums  of  money  on  his 
pioperty  ; he  took  the  greatest  interest  in  it,  and 
worked  the  thing  personally  himself,  and  effected 
wonderful  improvements  on  the  property.  We  came 
of  age  just  at  the  same,  time,  and  took  to  the  same 
occupation.  I have  been  all  over  the  estate  and 
know  the  facts.  There  are  a great  many  other  land- 
lords who  have  done  a great  deal,  but  perhaps  not- so 
much  in  Kerry  ; but  there  has  been  an  immense  deal 
done  all  over  Ireland,  but  the  improvements  have 
been  all  certificated. 

16.712.  Your  complaint  is  that  the  landlords’  ex- 
penditure on  improvements  in  Ireland  has  by  the 
Act  of  1881  been  confiscated  ? — Yes,  it  has  been  con- 
fiscated practically.  Yes,  but  the  following  is  the 
remedy  1 suggested  to  Mr.  Forster  at  an  interview 
which  I lmd  with  him : — 

“ Memorandum — Re  Exemption  from  Land  Bill, 

1881. 

“ It  is  complained  that  the  Bill,  while  securing  in  a 
most  ample  manner  by  ‘ free  sale  ’ the  interests 
created  by  the  improving  tenant  in  his  farm,  fails  to 
secure  for  the  improving  landlord  the  value  of  his 
outlay  upon  the  tenant’s  holding. 

“ That  on  many  estates  the  improvements  of  a sub- 
stantial and  permanent  nature  are  done  entirely  or 
chiefly  by  the  landlord  is  admitted. 

“ The  Bill  even  provides  that  out  of  the  sale  of  the 
tenant’s  interest  the  landlord’s  improvements  shall  be 
paid  for,  and  that  the  Court  may  refuse  to  revise  the 
rent  of  such  holdings.  • 

“ But  these  provisions  are  not  sufficient — 

“ 1.  Because  between  the  passing  of  the  Act  and 
the  first  sale,  20  or  30  years  or  more  may  elapse, 
during  which  time  the  landlord’s  improvements  are  in 
the  tenant’s  keeping,  and  may  be,  and  too  surely  would 
be  wasted  and  dilapidated,  so  that  by  the  time  the  sale 
came  on  very  little  value  would  remain  ; for  the  pro- 
posed safeguards  against  waste  are  not  sufficient, 
because  a landlord  liable  to  the  increased  scale  of 
compensation  for  disturbance  would  never  venture  to 
disturb  a wasteful  tenant. 

f 
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Nov.  12  1886.  “ 2.  But  assuming  that  the  landlord  could  recover 

the  cost  or  outlay  made  by  him  in  improvement,  this 

Mr.  W.  Talbot-  -would  still  be  insufficient,  because  the  increased  value 
Crosbie.  given  to  the  farm  by  it  is  not  included  in  the  terms  of 

the  Bill.  This  may  exceed  the  original  expense  very 
largely.  To  put  upon  any  Court  to  estimate  accu- 
rately these  increments  of  value  accruing  and  ac- 
crued. through,  in  some  cases,  half  a century  past, 
would  be  to  impose  an  impossible  task.  It  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a 
factory  and  the  value  of  the  business  conducted  in  it. 
To  repay  the  cost  of  the  buildings  and  machinery 
would  not  compensate  the  manufacturer  for  the  parti- 
tion of  the  concern. 

“ 3.  The  Court  is  left  free  to  readjust  the  rent  in 
spite  of  the  landlord’s  outlay.  The  power  to  interfere 
ought  to  be  taken  away. 

“ 4.  The  tenant  is  still  free  to  sell  his  interest,  and 
that  in  open  market  or  by  secret  compact,  thus  en- 
dangering the  landlord’s  inl.erests  and  enabling  the 
outgoer  to  receive  payment,  if  not  for  the  landlord’s 
outlay,  at  least  for  what  is  really  the  interest  created 
by  the  landlord’s  outlay.  To  avoid  this  it  is  neces- 
sary to  forbid  ‘ free  sale  ’ upon  estates  improved  by 
the  landlord,  and  instead  only  to  allow  the  sale  by  the 
tenant  of  actual  outlay  made  by  him  as  valued  by  the 
Court.  On  these  grounds  it  is  submitted  a fair  claim 
is  established  for  exempting  such  estates  from  the 
operation  of  the  first  part  of  the  Bill. 

“And  this  exemption  to  be  effectual  should  include, 
not  as  clause  7,  sub-section  8,  the  holding  in  question 
only,  but  the  estate  in  globo — the  management  being, 
as  a rule,  uniform  and  systematic  over  a whole 
estate. 

“ The  Bill  proposes  remedies  for  the  existing  evils 
of  (1)  insecurity;  (2)  exorbitant  rents;  uud  (3) 
confiscation  of  tenant’s  improvements. 

“ On  estates  where  it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court  that  those  evils  do  not  exist,  it  should  be 
empowered  to  refuse  applications ; with  power  left  to 
any  tenant  to  show  that  he  has  been,  exceptionally 
treated  in  one  of  three  respects,  viz.,  that  he  has  been 
capriciously  disturbed,  that  his  rent  has  been  unduly 
increased,  or  that  he  has  been  refused  compensation 
for  his  improvements.  Whei'e  exceptional  treatment 
is  proved,  the  Court  might  have  power  to  entertain 
the  application. 

“ This  proposal  for  the  exemption  of  estates  is  sup- 
ported by  the  reports  of  the  Royal  Commissions  that 
the  English  system  prevails  upon  many  properties,  by 
the  admission  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Gladstone  on  the 
first  reading,  and  Mr.  Forster  on  the  second,  that 
there  are  many  landlords  in  Ireland  who  are  doing 
their  utmost  for  their  tenants  ; and  by  the  opinion  of 
the  country  as  expressed  in  the  Times  leading  article 
and  some  provincial  journals. 

“ If  it  be  not  conceded  two  results  may  certainly  be 
expected : — (I)  improving  owners  will  cease  their 
operations  altogether,  being  exposed  to  removal  from 
control  over  their  work,  reduction  of  annual  return, 
and  sale  of  their  improvements ; and  (2)  such  owners 
will  themselves  withdraw  from  a country  in  which 
they  have  no  further  interest,  and  degonerate  to  the 
too  common  level  of  mere  rent  receivers.” 

“ Amendments  to  the  Bill  to  carry  out  objects  of 
Memorandum. 

“Part  I.,  section  1.  Provided  always  that  in  the 
'case  of  estates  improved  by  the  landlords, immediately 
upon  the  passing  of  the  Act,  the  improvements 
effected  by  the  landlord  shall  be  valued  by  the  Court, 
and  the  amount  shall  be  forthwith  advanced  by 
Government  to  the  tenants  of  the  lands  so  improved, 
to  enable  them  to  purchase  the  said  improvements 
from  the  landlords,  and  the  right  of  free  sale  shall  not 
appertain  to  said  holding  till  such  purchase  has  been 
effected. 

“ Section  I.,  sub-section  7.  To  to  be  struck  out. 

“ In  estimating  the  value  of  the  landlord’s  improve- 
ments the  Court  shall  have  regard  not  only  to  the 


actual  cost  or  present  value  of  the  same,  but  also 
to  the  increased  value  by  them  conferred  upon  the 
holdings. 

“ Part  II.,  section  7,  sub-section  2.  Add  the  words, 
‘ or  by  the  landlord  only.’ 

“ Part  VII.,  section  46.  After  the  words  ‘ tenancies 
in,’  (line  31)  add  the  words,  ‘any  estate  which  is 
‘ proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  to  have  been, 

‘ or  to  be  in  course  of  being  systematically  and 
* generally  improved  by  the  landlord,  or  any  estate 
‘ where  capricious  disturbance,  exorbitant  rents,  or 
‘ confiscation  of  tenant’s  improvements,  are  proved  to 
‘ the  satisfaction  of  the  Court  not  to  have  taken  place 
‘ within  the  last  30  years,  nor  to,’  &c. 

“Section  46.  After  sub-section  8,  add  the  words, 
‘ And  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  in  respect  of  the  sale 
‘ of  the  tenant’s  interest,  sliall  not  apply  to  any  estate 
‘ on  which  arrears  have  been  systematically  struck  off 
‘ at  changes  of  tenancy,  to  guard  against  the  creation 
‘ of  a tenant-right,  or  to  any  estate  subject  formerly 
‘ to  the  • Ulster  Custom  ’ or  corresponding  usage,  of 
which  the  tenant-right  has  been  bought  up  by  the 
landlord.” 


“ Exemption  of  certain  Estates. 


“ A vast  sum  of  money,  estimated  in  regard  to  one- 
sixth  of  all  Ireland  at  3£  millions,  has  been  expended 
by  landlords  in  permanent  improvements  on  certain 
estates,  and  those  improvements  represent  the  owners’ 
fixed  capital. 

“2.  For  this  outlay  no  interest  has  in  many  cases 
been  charged.  On  many  estates  a very  low  rate  is 
charged,  and  never  more  than  the  current  interest  of 
the  country. 

“ On  such  properties  no  fines  have  been  taken  or 
allowed,  care  has  been  taken  that  the  tenant  should 
not  create  a lien  upon  the  farm,  and  that  no  tenant- 
right,  should  be  introduced. 

“ 4.  The  three  principal  evils  which  the  Land  Bill 
aims  at  correcting,  viz.,  insecurity,  exorbitant  rents, 
and  confiscation  of  tenants’  improvements,  have  not 
existed  on  these  estates. 

“ On  these  grounds,  where  substantiated  to  the 
Court,  it  is  proposed  (A)  that  such  estates  should  be 
exempted  from  this  Act,  the  burden  of  proving  excep- 
tional treatment  in  any  of  these  respects  being  laid 
upon  the  tenant.  Exemption  is  a principle  abundantly 
recognised  by  the  reports  of  the  commissions,  Jiy 
clause  7,  (8)  of  the  Bill,  and  by  the  Act  of  1870, 
clause  5,  (5),  (6). 

“ But  if  exemption  be  refused  by  Parliament,  such 
landlords  may  fairly  claim  (B)  the  right  to  sell  to 
the  State  their  properties  as  a whole,  or  at  least 
that,  upon  any  tenant  bringing  his  tenancy  under  the 
operation  of  the  Act,  by  sale  of  the  interest  or  other- 
wise, the  landlord  shall  have  power  to  require  the 
State  to  purchase  that  holding. 

“ Otherwise  (C)  these  landlords  demand  that  they 
shall  be  compensated  by  the  State  for  the  loss  of  the 
tenant-right  or  reversion,  and  for  the  increased  value 
conferred  upon  their  estates  by  their  own  outlay. 

“ If  all  these  alternatives  be  refused,  the  improving 
landlords  may  assuredly  ask  (D)  that  at  least  the  in- 
creased value  in  their  estates  resulting  from  their 
expenditure  shall  be  paid  for  by  the  State  at  t e 
passing  of  the  Act,  to  be  re-sold  to  the  tenants,  » 
order  that  the  landlords’  improvements  may  not  ie  i 
danger  of  deterioration  and  waste  by  being  le  - ‘ 
what  would  practically  be  the  uncontrolled  keeping 


the  tenant.”  . r 

16.713.  So  far  as  that  expenditure  on  the  pan « 
the  landlords  since  the  time  of  the  famine  up  ‘ 
is  concerned,  so  far  as  it  has  been  beneficial  ,g 
property,  it  has  been  an  addition  to  the  en 
property  since  that  time  ?— Yes,  because  i 
been  transferred  to  the  tenant. 

16.714.  So  that  the  tenant  was  greatly  hene. 
by  the  Act  in  that  way  ?— There  is  no  doubt  » 
that,  you  have  lost  all  control.  There  has  no 

a single  bit  of  expenditure  on  my  propel  J 


1880. 
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16.715.  No  expenditure  ? — No  expenditure  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord,  and  no  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  since  1880,  since  that  Act  came  in. 
Before  it  was  going  ahead  wonderfully. 

16.716.  And  the  tenant  did  not  take  it  up  and  go 
on  ?— No ; because  his  object  was  to  depreciate  the 
value  with  the  object  of  purchasing  the  land  on  his 
own  terms ; this  the  agitation  contributed  to. 

16.717.  The  term  of  15  years,  which  is  given  to 
the  tenant,  does  not  really  confer  a fixity  of  tenure, 
one  of  the  three  Fs,  and  has  it  not  this  essential 
feature  in  it  that  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  term 
the  land  is  likely  to  be  run  down  ? — No  doubt  it 
will  be  so  on  my  property,  not  only  has  no  improve- 
ment taken  place,  except  in  one  solitary  instance, 
where  money  was  borrowed  by  the  tenant,  but  the 
improvements  that  I made  are  daily  becoming  dilapi- 
dated. 

16.718.  It  would  be  no  loss  to  the  landlord  really 
if  this  fixity  of  tenure  were  made  permanent  instead 
of  being  subject  to  revision  at  the  end  of  1 5 years  ? — 
Practically  it  would  be  no  use ; it  is  a delusion,  all 
that. 

16.719.  The  President. — You  have  three  or  four 
alternative  remedies  ? — I have. 

16.720.  Do  you  think  they  would  apply  ? — They 
would  have  applied  at  that  time,  and  'they  would  have 
been  the  means  by  which  some  compensation  could 
be  given. 

16.721.  I am  afraid  you  look  upon  your  past  ex- 
penditure as  irrevocably  gone,  but  could  you  suggest 
anything  for  the  future.  I suppose  such  a thing 
will  not  happen  again.  No  landlord  would  be  in  the 
least  likely  to  expend  any  money  upon  his  estnte  ? — 
No  ; I think  not. 

16.722.  Therefore  your  suggestion  has  reference 
entirely  to  compensation  for  past  injustice? — I think 
it  has,  my  lord.  You  are  going  probably  to  deal  with 
leases.  I quite  agree  that  the  leaseholders  were  the 
best  class  of  tenants,  and  I myself  ahvays  waited  to  get 
a meritorious  man  to  whom  I could  entrust  a lease,  and 
therefore  they  are  the  best  tenants  probably  iu 
Ireland.  Well,  I think  in  dealing  with  the  question 
of  opening  the  leases  there  should  be  great  care 
taken  in  all  cases,  where  expenditure  has  taken  place, 
to  see  that  the  landlord’s  outlay  is  secured. 

16.723.  In  the  case  of  leases  then,  in  many  parts 
have  the  landlords  made  improvements  ? — Where  they 


have  made  improvements,  then  I think  those  improve-  Nov:  12,  18SG. 

ments  should  be  paid  for  before  the  lease  is  broken,  

because  if  the  lease  is  broken  he  comes  in  under  the  'Y'  Talhot- 
Land  Act  at  once,  and  the  Landlord  is  deprived  of  the  ros  le‘ 
improvement  and  deprived  of  any  guardianship  over 
that  improvement.  I think  that  is  one  way  of  pro- 
tecting landlords  in  the  future,  and  there  is  another 
way  in  cases  where  loans  have  been  taken  from 
t he  Government,  and  the  beneficial  value  of  those  loans 
has  been  impaired  and  diminished  by  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Act,  there  should  be  a reduction  upon 
the  loan  in  proportion  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the 
landlord. 

16,724.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  the  instalments  are 
still  standing  out  ? — I think  it  should  be  calculated 
upon  the  whole  term  of  the  reduced  rent.  Supposing 
1 have  borrowed  £5,000  and  there  is  £2,500  of  it 
that  is  impaired  by  the  Land  Act,  and  which  I 
consequently  lose  the  benefit  of,  I contend  I should 
not  be  required  to  pay  the  instalments  on  that. 

16,(25.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenant  who  has  a 
lease  which  was  put  an  end  to  in  this  way — do  you 
think  that  the  remainder  of  the  instalments  should  be 
thrown  upon  him  ?— Well,  I think  that  the  instal- 
ments should  be  put  upon  the  person  who  received 
the  benefit. 

16.726.  And  that  would  be  the  leaseholder  ? — That 
would  be  the  leaseholder.  At  any  rate,  I think  that 
to  the  proprietor  who  borrowed  and  expended  the 
money,  and  did  not  get  any  return,  there  should  be 
a reduction  made  in  the  amount  for  which  he  is 
liable.  Now  I have  borrowed  a good  deal  of  money 
in  that  way,  and  in  several  cases  have  expended  that 
money  on  lands  in  my  own  hands,  but  that  which 
has  been  given  to  tenants  has  been  subject  to  a good 
deal  of  reduction,  by  which  I have  lost  much. 

16.727.  You  are  paying  interest  on  money  laid  out 
on  improvements  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of 
the  tenant  ? — Yes,  and  which  I have  no  control  over 
whatever  in  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of.  It 
is  true  that  you  may  go  to  law,  but  all  moral  control 
has  ceased,  and  going  to  law  for  such  an  object  in  the 
present  state  of  things  is  a thing  you  never  would  do. 

1 would  propose  to  have  the  supervision  of  all  those 
improvements  entrusted  to  the  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
already  recommended,  who  would  see  that  they  are 
maintained,  on  the  application  of  the  landlord,  and 
deal  with  waste  or  injury  in  a summary  way. 


The  Rev.  Canon  Griffen,  P.P.,  examined. 


16, /28.  The  President.— Are  you  a land  owner, 
canon  Griffen  ? — No  sir,  I am  a parish  priest.  I am 
a catholic  clergyman,  the  parish  priest  of  Mill 
street,  m the  county  of  Cork,  but  I belong  to  this 


16,729.  Are  things  in  your  part  of  the  country 
pretty  quiet  now  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

J6  730  And  rents  are  being  paid  ?— Well,  I must 
say  tiiat  during  the  entire  agitation  the  rents  were 
airly  paid,  and  any  disturbances  that  took  place  in 
Wtotaet  were  not  caused  so  much  by  disputes 
wi- fen  landlords  and  tenants  as  trade  jealousies, 
■n-ntch  caused  a great  deal  of  boycotting. 

?ut  not  agrarian  in  any  way  ?— Not  to 
any  appreciable  extent.  1 

rent!’?32;/"'1  they  have  not  affected  the  payment  of 
t0  a eonsiderabie  extent. 

lords  ?lvaVe  abatements  been  given  by  the  land- 
bv  th’p  l cons’derable  abatements  have  been  given 
16  r"Sine  from  lu  <»  25  per  cent 

U8=— -T),  , the  tenan,s  have  fairly  paid  you  tell 
excemi n,?  ,enants  have  fairly  paid,  but  there  were 
exceptions  during  the  past  two  years. 

ing  rents  T ^ 1S  “°  combinat>011  against  pay- 
bcSn,  on  tl ^ what.  >ou  say  ?-There  has 
three  years  °F  ™iee  ProPert,PSj  for  the  last  two  or 

fusing  to  U further  reductions  or  re- 
° P 7 at  all. — No  demanding  further  reduc- 


tions, some  having  lenses  and  others  being  judicial 
rent  lioldeis. 

16.737.  But  is  that  difficulty  still  going  on,  or  has 
it  been  compromised?  — Well,  to  a great  extent, 
through  my  interference,  the  tenants  have  settled  with 
the  landlords,  and  have  got  very  fair  reductions; 
considerable  reductions,  from  15  to  25  per  cent,,  and 
in  some  cases  30  per  cent. 

16.738.  Was  that  from  the  judicial  rents  ? — Well 
1 5 per  cent,  was  generally  the  per-centage.  That  was 
allowed  on  the  judicial  rent,  but  from  20  to  30  per 
cent,  was  allowed  to  leaseholders  or  those  who  had 
not  gone  into  court. 

16.739.  Did  this  reduce  them  pretty  much  to  an 
equality  or  were  the  leaseholders  still  payiug  more 
iban  the  judicial  tenants? — The  30  per  cent,  reduced 
the  leaseholders  to  very  nearly  an  equality,  at  least  I 
should  say  so  in  many  cases.  The  only  bit  of  law- 
lessness that  I saw  that  would  appear  to  be  attached 
to  that  combination  was,  in  some  cases  (especially  on 
one  property),  they  wanted  all  round  abatements,  that 
is  where  judicial  rentholders  were  concerned;  and  I 
reasoned  with  the  parties  when  they  came  to  me. 
They  got  a reduction  some  time  ago  in  the  court,  and 
I said  to  them,  you  cannot  expect  the  same  reduction 
as  your  neighbours  who  got  no  reduction  in  conse- 
quence of  having  leases ; and  still  there  was  a com- 
bination that  one  man  ought  not  to  pay  unless  all  were 


f 2 


Rev.  Canon 
Griffon,  P.P. 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  treated  alike.  However,  they  did,  after  reasoning 
..  ~Z  with  them  they  did  settle. 

Griffen  RP.  16,740.  Were  those  land  league  people  that  you 
’ ' ’ had  to  negociate  with  ? — They  were  all  land  leaguers. 

16.741.  And  all  members  of  the  local  branch? — 
Belonging  to  the  local  branch. 

16.742.  You  had  to  negociate  with  the  branch  ? — 
Not  with  the  branch  but  with  them  as  parishioners 
of  mine,  and  as  coming  to  me  (1  did  not  go  to 
them),  but  I received  them  when  they  came ' to  me  as 
individuals  and  a number  of  people  coming  from 
different  estates.  My  parish  is  not  in  the  hands 
of  one,  two,  or  five  landowners  ; it  is  in  the  hands  of 
perhaps  20  or  30.  The  properties  are  not  very  large. 

16.743.  And  they  all  seem,  after  your  suggestions, 
to  have  made  fair  abatements,  and  to  have  behaved 
fairly  well  ? — Yes,  they  have  all  settled  at  the  begin- 
ning-of  this  year.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year,  or 
up  to  May  they  stetled  on  both  sides. 

16.744.  Is  there  any  wish  to  purchase  in  your, 
district  on  the  part  of  tenants  ?— One  estate  has  been 
already  sold,  one  of  the  principal  estates. 

16.745.  And  have  the  tenants  purchased  ? — The 
treater  portion  of  it  has  been  sold  by  Mr.  Wallis  of 
Brisbane  Castle  to  his  tenants. 

1 6.746.  What  were  the  terms  ? — The  terms  were 
nominally  174  years  purchase,  but  there  was  a 
running  jrale  to  be  taken  otf  that,  and  there  was  a cur- 
rent gale,'  now  pending  settlement,  which  in  reality 
brings  the  purchase  down  to  16|  years.  Though  it 
is  nominally  174  it  brings  it  down  a year  by  the  re- 
mission of  a hanging  gale,  which  is  on  a great  number 
of  properties  down  south  here. 

16-.747.  This  was  a great  loss  of  income  to  the 
landlord,  was  it  not  ? — It  was,  after  coming  of  age. 
He  went  to  India,  and  got  married  while  he  was 
away,  but  he  returned  to  settle  down.  Very  likely 
after  a couple  of  years  experience  in  New  Zealand  he 
saw  that  the  value  of  land  must  come  down. 

16.748.  But  coming  back  and  finding  the  state  of 
things  that  was  then  prevailing,  he  was  desirous  of 
availing  himself  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  and  to  get 
away  from  the  country  ? — Oh  no  sir,  he  does  not  wish 
to  leave  the  country.  He  has  a very  large  residence, 
and  does  not  like  to  go  away.  He  is  very  fond  of 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  he  tells  me  he  will  settle 
down,  and  that  he  will  become  a permanent  resident, 
and  1 am  sure  he  will. 

16.749.  And  I daresay  a good  many  other  landlords 
would  do  the  same  thing,  keep  their  demesnes  and 
sell  their  properties  ? — Well,  I fancy  in  a show  place 
like  Killarney  that  might  be  done,  but  I think  very 
few  in  out-of-the-way  places  would,  if  they  dis- 
pose of  their  properties,  of  their  shooting,  et  cetera, 
and  I do  not  think  they  would  have  very  much  occu- 
pation, and  from  what  I hear  them  saying  I do  not 
think  many  would  remain. 

16.750.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  would  go 
would  be  of  much  loss  to  the  country  ? — I think  the 
presence  of  educated  men,  and  men  holding  the  posi- 
tion of  gentlemen  in  districts,  and  acting  as  grand 
jurors  and  magistrates  and  so  on  is  of  vast  importance, 
and  I think  the  less  would  be  felt,  and  especially 
when  they  are  men  that  have  always  lived  well  with 

t the  people. 

16.751.  Are  ycu  personally  in  favour  of  increasing 
the  number  of  peasant  proprietors? — Well  1 think 
that  is  the  only  solution  of  the  subject  at  present,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  question  can  be  settled, 

16.752.  Are  you  an  advocate  of  compulsory  pur- 
chase ? — I am  an  advocate  of  complete  compulsory 
sale  and  complete  compulsory  purchase  on  both  sides, 
I think  if  the  question  is  left  in  its  present  slate  that 
it  will  never  be  settled ; at  least  it  will  take  a very 
long  time.  There  are  properties  besides  the  one  have 
referred  to  in  my  parish,  and  through  me  the  land- 
lords offered  the  tenants  the  right  of  purchase,  but 
there  was  such  a wide  gap  between  the  demands  made 
by  the  landlords  and  the  offers  made  by  the  tenants 
that  it  was  utterly  impossible  to  get  them  to  meet 
halfway  or  anything  like  it. 


16.753.  How  would  you  settle  the  price  ? In  the 
case  of  compulsory  purchase  ? — Yes.  If  they  did  not 
agree  between  themselves  I would  then  say  that  the 
Government  should  send  down  valuers. 

16.754.  You  would  leave  it  to  the  Purchase  Com- 
missioners ? — Y'es. 

16.755.  Taking  care  that  they  were  good  men?— 
Yes. 

16.756.  Would  not]  this  have  the’  effect  of  driving 
out  all  these  educated  men  that  you  say  it  is  so 
desirable  should  remain  ? — They  are  out  of  the 
country  as  it  is;  they  are  driven  out  of  it  by  the 
present  state  of  things,  by  tjie  agitation  and  by  the 
action  of  the  agitators. 

16.757.  Well,  we  will  hope  that  that  will  be  only 
temporary? — Well,  I hope  so,  but  I doubt  it. 

16.758.  You  mentioned  leaseholders ; I suppose 
you  see  no  reason  why  they  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I think  they 
should  be  admitted,  though  I am  sure  some  of  them 
would  suffer  by  it ; still  I think  that  the  leases  ought 
to  be  broken. 

16.759.  Is  there  much  sale  of  tenant  right  in  your 
parish  ; has  there  lately  been  ? — There  have  been 
some,  perhaps  half  a dozen  cases  in  the  district. 

16.760.  And  have  they  got  good  prices? — Well, 
one  would  expect  that,  in  the  present  state  of  things, 
with  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  cattle,  butter,  and 
everything  else,  farms  would  not  bring  anything  near 
what  they  have  brought,  considering  the  rents. 

16.761.  What  did  they  fetch,  on  an  average; 
how  many  years’  purchase  ? — There  was  one  case 
within  a mile  and  a half  of  the  little  town  of  Mill- 
street  where  there  was  the  grass  of  eight  or  10  cows. 
It  was  sold  some  short  time  ago  for  460/. 

16.762.  What  was  the  rental  ? — The  rental  was 
about  30/.  a year. 

16.763.  And  it  was  sold  for  460/.  ? — Yes.  I just 
met  a case  the  other  day  that  is  not  in  my  own  parish, 
but  is  in  the  next  parish  to  it,  Macroom,  and  it  is 
rather  a curious  case.  I do  not  know  that  I should 
give  any  information  on  it,  but  I happened  to  be 
travelling  with  the  auctioneer  in  a railway  carriage 
who  was  after  selling  a farm  on  Lord  Bandy's 
estate  close  to  the  town  of  Macroom.  There  were 
42  acres,  and  the  rent  was  36/.  a year.  The  tenant 
owed  three  years’  rent.  He  allowed  the  time  tor 
redemption  to  pass,  and,  notwithstanding  that,  Lord 
Bantry,  through  his  agent,  told  him  he  would  take 
70/.  out  of  the  arrears,  three  years’  rent  ; and  that 
he  would  allow  him  to  sell  his  tenant  right,  though 
he  had  in  reality  no  tenant  right  at  the  time,  and 
had  lost  all  claim.  Well,  the  man  came  to  Lord 
Bantry,  and  he  said  that  he  had  60/.  but  that  he 
had  not  the  other  10/.  Lord  Bantry  wrote  a 
cheque  himself  providing  for  the  other  10/.  and 
handed  it  to  the  man,  and  said  to  him,  “G°  "n“ 
“ give  that  with  the  other  60/.  to  my  agent.”  That 
was  done,  and  the  place  was.  put  up  for  sale,  and  it 
brought,  the  auctioneer  told  me,  380/. 

16.764.  That  is  nearly  11  years’  purchase ?—xes. 
There  were  two  or  three  other  similar  cases  in  my 
own  parish,  where  they  brought,  i thought,  exorbitant 
sums,  considering  the  holdings  and  the  price  of  agn 
cultural  produce  at  present ; and  I then  spoke  to  on 
man  that  came  to  mo  on  the.  subject,  and  I tola  fi 
that  such  action  as  his  was  quite  calculated  to  des  J 
the  position  of  the  priest  with  the  landlord, 
when  the  landlords  heard  that  they  were  giving  su 
large  sums  as  that,  of  course  they  could  scarcely 
give  abatements.  This  man  held  under  two 
lords,  and  he  purchased  a third  holding  for  J 0 • 
130/.,  a small  holding,  the  grass  of  five  or  ax  cm  -• 

16.765.  That  looks  as  if  the  condition  of  the  lai  m 
was  good,  or  are  those  great  prices  exceptional. 
There  are  a great  number  of  solvent  men,  an 
are  great  numbers  of  them  quite  insolvent. 

16.766.  And  even  the  solvent  ones  have  no 
making  money  during  the  last  three  or  tom  j , 
-I  aS  not  think  they  have.  A great  MV 
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them  have  been  making  nothing  for  the  last  two  or 
three  years. 

16.767.  And  it  is  old  savings  that  they  are  thus 
spending  ? — Yes,  old  savings ; and  I must  say  that 
some  people  giving  those  large  prices  for  land  in 
Ireland  are  men  who  have  returned  from  America, 
or  men  who  have  returned  from  Australia. 

16.768.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  I suppose  they  are 
men  who  have  been  in  the  district  before  ? — Yes,  and 
who  made  money  abroad,  and  who  wished  to  settle 
a train  in  Ireland. 

16.769.  How  long  is  it  since  these  sales  you  have 
quoted  were  made  ? — Within  the  last  two  or  three 
months.  The  schoolmaster  in  my  own  district,  close 
to  his  school,  bought  a farm,  the  lease  of  which  was 
impounded  for  some  other  charges,  and  he  got  back 
the  deposit  again. 

16.770.  The  President.  — Have  you  anything 

further  to  suggest  that  would  be  useful  to  us,  or  that 
you  would  like  to  state  ? — I have  nothing  further  to 
state,  except  that  I think 

16.771.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said,  in  those  two 
cases  you  have  mentioned,  where  the  tenant  right  was 
bought  at  260/.  and  480/.,  you  said  that  it  was  not 
by  people  living  in  Ireland  that  they  were  bought, 
but  by  people  who  had  returned  from  the  colonies  ? 
— What  I stated  was  that  in  some  of  those  cases  there 
were  people  from  the  colonies  who  bid  when  it  was 
put  up  for  auction. 

16.772.  And  they  raised  the  pi'iee  ? — Yes,  they 
doubled  the  bidding  price,  but  they  did  not  buy.  In 
one  case  that  occurred  in  my  own  parish  a returned 
Australian  did  buy,  but  he  backed  out  of  the  pur- 
chase, which  was  taken  up  by  the  next  bidder,  who 
was  a home  man. 

16.773.  The  President. — And  did  they  bid  up  these 
farms  ? — Yes. 

16.774.  But  if  they  attended  to  buy  they  must' 
have  had  money  and  inclination  to  buy  ? — Certainly. 
With  regard  to  some  of  those  places  offered  for  sale 

y the  landlord  where  they  did  not  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, I advised  the  tenants-  to  try  and  do  so,  in 
order  that  they  would  get  possession  of  their  farms ; 
but  at  that  time  Mr.  Gladstone’s  measures  were  being 
debated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  they  seemed 
rather  reluctant  to  have  anything  to  say  to  purchase 
and  I asked  them  why,  and  they  said  they  did  not 
know  what  taxes  would  be  put  on  the  land  in  case 
Home  Rule  was  established ; and  they  put  to  me  a 
lot  of  questions  with  regard  to  possible  taxation 
that  might  be  put  upon  them,  and  I told  them  they 
would  have  to  bear  burdens  that  they  did  not  feel 
at  present,  or  that  nominally  they  did  not  know 
anything  about,  such  ns  the  Civil  Service,  the 
constabulary,  education,  and  other  things.  They  even 
asked  me  about  the  tithe  rentcharge,  whether  they 
would  have  to  pay  it,  and  I told  them  the  seller 
should  settle  that  tax  with  the  Government.  They 
said,  under  the  circumstances,  that  they  were  afraid 
to  buy,  lest  they  might  be  overtaxed  if  Home  Rule 
"as  passed.  Then  some  other  farmers  said  that 
they  thought  that  in  depressed  times  they  were  more 
jikelyr  to  get  abatements,  and  so  on,  from  the  present 
landlords  than  from  the  Government,  they  thought 
that  the  Government  would  be  more  strict. 

16.775.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mentioned  that 
many  people  in  your  parish  were  doing  well,  and  that 
many  were  very  poor  ? — Many  of  the  farmers  are 
broken,  I think,  in  a state  of  insolvency. 

16.776.  Has  your  observation  led  you  to  come  to 

ie  conclusion  as  to  whether  that  results  from  the 

quality  of  the  land  or  from  want  of  industry  and  good 
management  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  ?— Before  the 

elation  commenced  I thought  my  parish  and  the 
^‘7  generally  was  over-let  and  over-rented,  and 

1 the  value  of  land  should  go  down  in  Ireland 
ev  con8equence  of  foreign  competition  increasing 
>)’  day.  The  value  of  land  was  and  is  kept  up 
bv  a7reat  extent  by  that  thirst  which  has  been  shown 
give  6 ^C0P'e  to  Set  possession  of  the  land  and  to 
Tast  sums  for  farms  which  are  not  boycotted. 


16.777.  But  without  reference  to  the  sums  given,  Nov.  12, 1886 

you  said  that  some  farmers  were  well  off  and  that  

others  were  very  poor,  and  my  question  was  whether  j*e?-  Canon 
that  difference  in  their  circumstances  arose  either  from  n“en’ 1>  p- 
want  of  industry  or  from  want  of  getting  good  land 

on  the  part  of  those  who  were  poor? — From  both.  I 
was  intending  to  come  to  that  point.  The  first  thing 
I said  to  you  was  that  the  land  has  been  over-rented. 

16.778.  But  do  you  speak  of  the  whole  land  being 
over-rented  ? — The  grenter  portion.  There  arc  cases 
of  holdings  which  are  cheaply  let  enough,  but  there 
are  farms  of  land  let  in  my  parish  for  Tl  an  acre, 
which  are  not  worth  more  than  10s.  or  12s.,  and  that 
has  been  continuing  for  years,  and  the  farmer  has 
been  working  upon  it  and  looking  forward  to  the 
hope  that  he  might  yet  be  able  to  live. 

16.779.  And  does  he  pay  what  you  consider  an 
over-rent  ? — I say  he  could  live  in  a kind  of  way, 
but  have  nothing  more;  he  could  not  have  any  of  the 
comforts  of  life,  nor  could  he  expect  to  educate  his 
children  properly,  beyond  what  they  get  in  the 
national  school,  to  forward  them  in  the  world.  There 
are  a great  number  of  farms  thpre  that  were  never 
improved  until  latterly.  The  first  attempt  at  im- 
provement was  a cheap  loan,  which  was  given  by  the 
Government,  for  drainage,  liming,  making  roads  and 
so  on.  That  did  a good  deal  to  improve  the  position 
of  a great  number  of  the  farmers,  but  there  is  a large 
section  of  them  that  have  been  well  off  in  consequence 
of  hard  work,  and  denying  themselves  anything  like 
a high  rate  of  living. 

16.780.  You  have  not  observed  whether  it  is  also 
considerably  owing  to  the  land  being  of  good  quality 
where  success  has  been  attained  ? — It  was  not  better 
than  their  neighbours.  It  would  be  simply  because 
one  man  was  a great  deal  more  hardworking  than 
another. 

16.781.  Then  that  would  make  the  more  industrious 
man  the  more  successful  ? — Decidedly. 

16.782.  But  if  he  was  on  good  land  would  he  not 
be  likely  to  be  more  successful  than  on  bad  land  ? — 

Quite  so ; he  could  live  better  and  make  more  out  of 
good  land  than  out  of  bad. 

16.783.  And  in  case  of  purchase-being  made  under 
the  Act,  I suppose  you  would  consider  the  industrious 
and  thifty  man  the  man  most  likely  to  thrive  by  hiking 
that  step  ? — I have  no  doubt  that  that  man  would  be 
sure  to  improve  his  condition  more  and  more. 

16.784.  And  what  do  you  think  would  be  the  case 
with  regard  to  the  other  man  ? — I think  that  there 
is  a class  of  men  who,  no  matter  what  is  done  for 
them,  will  never  be  worth  anything. 

16.785.  And  you  consider  that  they  would  not  be 
eligible  purchasers  ? — I would  be  very  much  afraid, 
unless  they  change  their  habits  of  living  and  con- 
dition, and  cultivate  industrious  habiis,  that  they  would 
not  succeed  in  any  position.  That  is  one  of  the. great 
difficulties  in  the  question,  that  I see.  I see  a great 
number  of  men  who  will  inevitably  break  down  if 
they  purchase,  and  eventually  perhaps  a great  number 
of  thrifty  people  will  purchase  up  from  these  men 
and  become  a new  race  of  landlords  in  the  country. 

Whether  that  will  be  a better  state  of  things  than  the 
present  of  course  remains  to  be  seen. 

16.786.  You  stated  that  you  considered  the  presence  r 
of  men  of  education,  such  as  landlords  generally  are, 

was  of  great  importance  to  the  country  ? — I think  it  is 
of  vast  importance. 

16.787.  And  therefore,  I suppose,  that  you  would 
not  desire  that  they  should  be  entirely  eliminated  ? — 

I would  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  they  were. 

16.788.  And  whilst  the  industrious  and  thrifty  men 
should  become  peasant  proprietors,  the  landlords  would 
also  remain,  because  it  would  appear  that  not  all  the 
people  are  capable  of  being  made  peasant  proprietors 
from  want  of  thrift  and  industry  ? — If  there  were  a 
wholesale  sale  of  land  it  would  be  very  hard  to  draw 
the  line  to  take  from  one  man  and  give  to  another ; 
that  would  be  one  of  the  difficulties. 

16.789.  Is  not  that  one  of  the  difficulties  of  a 
compulsory  measure  ? — Yes,  but  if  you  want  to  es- 

f 3 
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"v.  I2, 188G.  tablish  a peasant  proprietory,  and  to  establish  peace, 
liev.  Canon  which,  I think,  is  a paramount  question,  and  to 

Griffen,  I'.p.  establish  an  observance  of  law  and  order,  I think 

that  there  must  be  a wholesale  sale  and  transfer  of 
land,  and  it  would  be  eventually  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country.  Idlers  and  drunkards  will  go  down,  and 
their  holdings  would  be  picked  up  by  a lot  of  thrifty 
men  who  would  become  large  farmers  themselves  or 
peasant  proprietors  after  some  time. 

16.790.  Are  people,  to  your  knowledge,  within  the 
last  six  years  getting  richer  or  poorer  ? — In  conse- 
quence of  the  agitation  and  neglecting  their  work,  I 
think  they  are  getting  poorer  for  the  last  six  years, 
and  especially  for  the  last  two  years  in  consequence  of 
depression  in  prices. 

16.791.  In  consequence  of  depression  in  prices  ? — 
And  not  only  depression  in  prices  but  the  impossi- 
bility of  sale ; that  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  the 
tenants  have  experienced.  I have  often  written  to 
landlords  on  the  part  of  farmers  saying  that  they 
would  be  able  to  pay  at  a certain  time  after  a fair, 
that  they  would  pay  the  money  they  would  make 
on  cattle  at  the  fair,  but  they  would  bring  them  back 
as  they  could  not  sefl  them  even  at  low  prices. 

16.792.  Which  has  very  much  hampered  them  in 
fulfilling  their  engagements  ? — I had  to  write  again 
and  say  that,  these  men  were  not  able  to  dispose  of 
their  cattle  at  low  prices,  and  had  to  beg  more  time 
for  them. 

16.793.  Perhaps  you  have  not  sufficient  practical 
knowledge  to  answer  this  question.  If  these  people 
took  these  cattle  home  because  they  could  not  sell 
them,  have  they  the  means  to  keep  them  ? — A great 
number  of  them  had  to  purchase  hay  as  they  had  not 
a sufficient  quantity  of  hay  in  their  holdings.  Of  course 
this  is  a serious  drawback  to  them.  One  of  the 
difficulties  that  exist. ; but  perhaps  you  are  only  in- 
quiring about  the  land  question,  and  not  about  the 
state  of  the  county  with  regard  to  boycotting. 

16.794.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  on  that 
point  ?— That  has  been  very  extensively  practised  in 
my  parish,  and,  in  fact,  it  has  been  the  curse  there 
for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

16.795.  Boycotting? — Yes. 

16.796.  Does  it  continue  in  the  same  force  ? — Yes, 
it  does. 

16.797.  Is  it  aimed  at  persons  who  transgress  the 
edicts  of  the  league,  or  on  what  account  is  it  affected  ? 
— It  commenced,  I think,  through  trade  jealousy  in 
the  town  against  one  shopkeeper  who  was  a very 
large  trader  there,  and  a very  large  farmer,  but  not  a 
land  grabber  in  any  way. 

16.798.  Not  a land  grabber  ? — No. 

16.799.  Then  it  was  not  an  agrarian  matter  ? — It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  his  land  transactions,  but  had 
simply  to  do  with  his  business,  and  some  of  his  ene- 
mies took  it  into  their  heads  to  boycott  him,  and  tliev 
posted  a number  of  men  opposite  his  house  and  shop, 
who  took  down  the  names  of  everyone  that  entered, 
and  threatened  those  people  that  had  entered  or  pur- 
chased there  that  they  would  meet  summary  vengeance, 
and  notices  were  posted  on  their  doors,  coffins  and 
all  that  kind  of  thing,  and  this  went  on  increasing 
until  the  man’s  trade  was  nearly  ruined  as  far  as  his 
shop  business  was  concerned.  Two  of  the  men  were 
prosecuted  before  the  assizes  in  Cork,  and  convicted 
of  boycotting,  and  sent  to  gaol  for  one  year  each.  One 
of  the  witnesses  in  the  case  was  the  schoolmaster  in 
the  town,  in  the  school  under  my  management,  and  the 
school  was  immediately  boycotted  simply  because  he 
told  the  truth. 

16.800.  Then  on  account  of  his  school  being  boy- 
cotted did  nobody  go  to  the  school  ? — WclT,  tie 
attendance  dwindled  down  so  much  that  I do  not 
think  out  of  80  scholars  more  than  the  five  or  six 
children  of  the  shopkeeper  himself  and  a few  of  the 
children  of  his  employes  attended.  I had  to  inter- 
fere, and  after  laying  the  whole  case  before  the  board 
I got  his  salary,  but  he  lost  his  result  fees  year  after 
year. 


16.801.  And  the  children  lost  their  education  ?— 
Yes,  but  they  got  up  a land  league  school  in  the  town 
in  the  land  league  room,  and  they  appointed  as  teacher 
a very  objectionable  man  whom  I had  dismissed  as  a 
monitor  before,  and  refused  to  give  him  employ, 
ment. 

16.802.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  this  all  arose  from 
the  boycotting  of  this  tradesman?— Yes,  it  all  arose 

from  that. 

16.803.  And  why  was  the  tradesman  boycotted?— 
It  was  a trade  jealousy.  He  was  doing  an  excellent 
trade  in  the  place.  He  was  turning  £20,000  a year 
in  the  little  town,  and  he  was  making  a profit  on  it  of 
£1,000  or  £1,200. 

16,801.  And  I suppose  it  was  thought  that  he  was 
monopolising  trade  ? — Yes  ; it  was  thought,  in  fact 
that  he  was  taking  too  much,  and  he  had  disputes  with 
two  or  three  men  about  the  working  of  the  roads  or 
contracts,  and  these  were  not  the  best  characters,  they 
had  this  thing  against  him. 

16.805.  Was  the  man  himself  otherwise  a respect- 
able man  ?— Very  respectable.  Very  likely  he  will  be 
before  you  in  Cork.  He  has  got  a summons  to  appear 
before  you  in  Cork. 

16.806.  Did  the  boycotting  limit  itself  to  the  pap- 
ticular  man  without  going  to  the  county  in  any  way  ? 
—It  has  extended  through  the  entire  place,  and  any- 
one that  had  anything  to  do  with  him  was  boycotted 
or  if  anyone  offended  the  laws  of  the  league  they  were 
immediately  boycotted. 

16.807.  The  President. — I suppose  the  people  who 
boycotted  him  took  advantage  of  the  league  to  gratify 
their  private  animosities  ? — They  took  advantage  of 
the  league  for  the  purpose  of  ruining,  him,  and  the  men 
employed  in  it  were  members  of  the  league. 

16.808.  And  he  had  no  appeal  to  a higher  branch  of 
the.  league? — He  did-appeal.  He  wrote  to  Davittand 
several  of  them,  and  he  wrote  to  the  executive  of  the 
league,  and  they  took  no  notice  at  all  of  what  he 
stated.  They  did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his 
letters.  I think  he  appealed  also  to  Mr.  Mealy  and  to 
Mr.  Parnell,  but  I know  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Davitt  and 
some  others  telling  them  how  he  was  treated,  and  they 
did  not  take  the  slightest  notice  of  his  letters. 

_ 16,809.  They  did  not  even  answer  his  letters  ?— No, 
sir. 

16.810.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  was  not  a question  of 
Protestant  or  Catholic  . in  any  way  ? — It  had  no  more 
to  do  with  that  than  this  county  has  to  do  with  India  or 
any  other-  place ; no  connexion  whatsoever.  The 
Catholics,  when  they  offended,  were  just  as  severely 
boycotted  as  any  other  people. 

16.811.  Was  this  gentleman  a Catholic? — Yes,  a 
member  of  my  own  congregation,  and  when  I did  not 
join  them  they  did  all  they  could  to  prevent  the 
people  paying  their  dues  and  money  for  the  support 
of  the  clergy  of  the  parish. 

16.812.  In  fact  they  tried  to  boycott  you? — Yes, 
they  did  all  they  could,  and  of  course  it  went  on  to 
crime ; it  went  on  to  different  crimes.  There  were 
different  crimes  committed,  and  in  the  end  two  of  the 
gang  that  were  engaged  in  all  these  things  were 
murdered  by  their  own  companions. 

16.813.  What  year  was  this?  — These  murders 
took  place  in  1884, 1 think,  as  well  as  I remember. 

16.814.  And  the  boycotting  of  the  shopkeeper,  when 
did  tliis  occur  ? — It  commenced  in  1880. 

16.815.  Then  it  is  some  time  ago? — Yes;  audit 
was  believed  and  supposed,  and  I believe  it  myself, 
that  the  first  of  these  men  that  was  murdered,  was 
murdered  because  he  knew  the  parties  that  fired  at 
Hegarty,  at  one  time  passing  the  road. 

16.816.  And  it  was  not  found  out  who  murdered 
him  ? — It  was  never  found  out  to  conviction,  but  it 
was  very  well  known  who  the  parties  were.  It  was 
on  a Sunday  this  man  was  murdered,  in  a wood  close 
to  the  town,  about  between  3 and  4 o’clock  in  the 
evening,  and  this  man  that  was  murdered  was  seen 
leaving  the  town  with  a companion.  The  policeman 
who  saw  them  leaving  knew  the  man  taht  was  mur- 
dered, but  did  not  knew  who  the  companion  was,  the 
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policeman  being  a stranger,  but  lie  said  he  would 
know  the  man  again.  I desired  him  to  keep  a strict 
eye  out  for  this  man  from  the  time  of  the  mui-der. 
At  that  time  there  was  no  district  inspector,  because 
Millslreet  was  connected  with  the  Macroon  district. 
After  two  or  three  days  lapsed  the  companion  of  the 
murdered  man  appeared  in  town,  and  the  policeman 
identified  him.  The  policeman  then  reported  to  his 
officer,  and  the  officer  took  counsel  with  his  superiors 
as  to  whether  this  man  should  be  arrested,  and  the 
officer  was  told  it  would  be  better  to  wait  for  some 
days  to  see  if  any  further  information  should  be  col- 
lected. In  the  meantime  they  found  in  the  wood 
where  the  man  was  murdered  a picture  which 
fell  out  of  the  Prayer  Book  of  another  man, 
and  cousin  of  the  man  that  left  town  with  him. 
There  were  some  other  parties  that  were  known  to 
be  at  the  head  of  this  mischief  seen  going  towards 
this  wood  cn  the  Sunday  after  service  was  over,  and 
there  were  six  or  eight  men  thus  seen.  The  police 
were  desired  to  watch  the  six  or  eight  men,  includ- 
ing this  man  that  was  in  company  with  the  murdered 
man.  There  was  a police  hut  close  to  his  residence, 
and,  the  sergeant  in  charge,  there  was  desired  on  no 
account  to  lose  sight  of  this  man  by  day  and  by  night, 
when  he  was  in  his  house  to  have  the  house  carefully 
watched  so  that  he  could  not  escape;  that  went  . oil 
during  the  week,  from  Sunday  to  Sunday.  I de- 
nounced the  murder  in  the  strongest  language  I could 
find,  in  the  church,  and  I believe  that  some  of  the 
murderers  were  listening  to  me  at  the  time.  Im- 
mediately after  the  service  was  over  the  police  saw 
that  some  of  these  men  were  making  away,  some 
towards  the  railway  station  in  Millstreet,  within  a 
mile  from  the  town,  and  others  towards  Kantuck 
Station,  and  they  stopped  there.  The  district  in- 
spector was  that  evening  dining  with  me,  and  just  as 
we  were  at  dinner,  about  6 o’clock,  a message  came 
front  the  hut  to  say  that  evidence  had  reached  the 
police  that  the  man  who  was  the  companion  of  the 
murdered  man  had  escaped.  He  at  once,  thinking 
that  the  man  might  have  gone  to  Cork,  sent  the  ser- 
geant of  the  hut  off  by  car  to  Cork,  across  the  moun- 
tains, he  telegraphed  to  Cork,  to  arrest  him  if  he 
made  his  appearance  there.  After  scouring  the 
county  for  three  weeks  and  searching  every  place 
they  could  not  find  him.  At  the  end  of  the  three 
weeks  his  remains  were  found  in  a lake.  In  a moun- 
tain lake,  on  the  hill  above  the  lake,  is  a cliff  which 
slopes  from  the  water’s  edge  to  a considerable  height, 
and  at  the  top  of  this  over  the  lake,  this  man,  whose 
name  was  Dennehy',  was  murdered.  The  doctor  that 
made  the  postmortem  examination  told  me  he 
was  quite  satisfied  that  the  men  that  murdered  the 
first  man  in  the  wood  were  the  same  that  murdered 
the  second  man  at  the  lake. 

16.817.  To  prevent  his  giving  information  ? — It 
went  abroad  during  the  three  weeks  that  it  was  very 
ukely  the  Crown  might  get  him  to  give  information 
jffiout  the  murder,  and  also  that  if  he  did  not  give 
umself  up  that  he  would  be  taken,  that  he  would  be 
caught  by  the  police,  and  then  that  he  could  not  be 
rusted,  ,aud  they  gave  that  as  a reason  for  his  being 
murdered.  A half  dozen  men  were  arrested  during 
the  time  that  he  was  on  the  run. 

16.818.  And  none  of  them  were  convicted? — None 
o them  could  be  convicted  for  want  of  evidence, 

ough  there  was  very  strong  circumstantial  evidence 
against  them. 


James  Caird. — May  I ask  you  are 
iv.  «ny  . ourers  wh°  ate  under  farmers  in  your 
parish  ? — A great  many,  sir. 

tnX°'  Are  they  vel7  well  employed  ?— About  the 
lel’  oet  a fair  amount  of  employment ; but  in 
smftl,  UI*ry  ^ey  are  dependent  altogether  on  the 
■ in  amount  °f  employment  they  get  from  the  farmers, 
10  M °n  ^ Ca^  °U  as  they  want  them, 
little  pV  They  ha.v®  no  Iand  at  all  ?— They  have  a 
for  ve-^table"^  & ^0t  w^'c^  they  cad  a haggard 


16.822.  Has  their  condition  improved  or  otherwise  Nov.  12  188 

in  your  opinion  ? — The  labourers  ? ' 

16.823.  The  labourers  ? — Oh,  they  are  miserably  kev.  Canon 

Off.  Griffon,  P.P. 

16.824.  The  President.  — Do  you  say  that  they  are 
very  badly  off? — Yes,  especially  those  dependent  on 
work  from  farmers  in  the  country. 

16.825.  They  are  irregularly  employed? — Yes, 
and  they  make  them  pay  rent,  and  do  work  for  this 
cabin  and  the  plot  of  ground,  and  up  to  this  the 
guardians  have  done  nothing  with  regard  to  the  carry- 
ing out  of  the  building  of  the  labourers  cottages. 

16.826.  What  do  these  people  live  upon  ? — They 
generally  speaking  get  some  land  and  plant  a little 
potatoes  outside  the  place.  They  perhaps  get  a bit 
of  rough  land  from  the  farmer,  and  they  break  it  up 
and  manure  it,  and  they  get  a crop  or  two  off  it,  and 
then  the  farmer  takes  it  away,  and  gives  them  another 
bit  of  rough  land,  and  they  have  to  subsist  altogether 
on  what  they  gain  at  these  places,  and  their  great 
difficulty  is  to  get  a drop  of  milk  for  their  children. 

16.827.  Do  they  get  it  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to. get 
it:  they  tell  me  the  farmers  will  not  give  it  unless 
when  their  wives  milk  the  cows.  They  live  on  the 
potatoes,  but  if  they  can  get  a bit  of  bread  they 
are  very  fond  of  it,  if  they  can  afford  to  buy  a stone 
of  flour  the  wife  makes  bread,  and  if  they  can  afford 
it  they  get  a little  tea,  and  they  also  try  to  get  a little 
colouring  for  this  tea  in  the  way  of  milk. 

16.828.  Have  they  any  means  of  clothing  them- 
selves decently  ? — No.  they  have  not,  they  are  very 
badly  clad,  especially  the  children. 

16.829.  There  seems  little  hope  of  their  doing 
better  owing  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  ? 

— I do  not  think  they  can  do  better  until  they  are 
to  a certain  extent  made  independent  of  the  farmers 
under  whom  they  are  living. 

16.830.  How  is  that  to  be  done  ? — They  should 
get  a house  or  a cottage,  and  at  least  an  acre  of 
ground,  and  allow  them  to  have  their  labour  free. 

16.831.  Under  the  Cottage  Act? — Yes,  under  the 
Cottage  Act. 

16.832.  Is  there  any  emigration  in  your  parish  ? 

There  is  a considerable  amount  of  emigration,  but 
they  are  chiefly  young  people  going  to  join  other 
members  of  the  families  who  have  gone  out  to  the 
Colonies,  chiefly  to  the  States. 

16.833.  They  mostly  go  to  the  States  ? — Yes,  they 
mostly  go  to  the  States. 

16.834.  Do  you  think  that  any  scheme  of  assisted 
emigration  would  be  of  advantage  to  them? — Well,  I 
suppose  a good  number  would  avail  themselves  of  it. 

No  doubt  there  are  not  so  many  going  to  New  Zea- 
land or  Australia  though  they  are  improving  places. 

As  regards  the  United  States,  there  is  a great  desire 
among  the  people  to  join  their  friends  in  the  States. 

16.835.  But  they  might  be  assisted  without  fixing 
the  place  to  which  they  are  to  go  ? — Yes,  a good 
number  would  go  to  Canada  and  to  Australia,  and 
New  Zealand,  if  advantages  were  held  out  to  them. 

16.836.  It  is  quite  clear  from  your  description  of 
the  present  condition,  that  it  might  be  with  regard  to 
condition  made  better? — I think  so,  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  the  growing  generation,  and  I 
think  that  would  apply  to  the  children  of  small 
farmers  quite  as  much  as  to  the  children  of  the 
labouring  classes.  I do  not  know  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  children  of  the  farming  classes  in  general 
that  are  growing  up,  because  the  lands  cannot  be 
sub-divided,  and  then  they  are  discontented  when 
they  are  not  marrying  as  they  used. 

16.837.  On  that  account  ? — On  that  account,  and 
hehce  they  are  discontented. 

16.838.  Sub-division  has  been  stopped  ? — Yes, 
entirely  stopped. 

16.839.  And  sub-division,  was  it  resorted  to  very 
much  ? — Yes,  in  different  parts  of  the  country  wlver- 
ever  it  was  permitted. 

16.840.  Then  they  must  go  out,  the  young  men  ? — 

I do  not  see  anything  else  they  have  to  do,  unless 
they  have  some  occupation  to  turn  to  in  the  country, 

f 4 
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Voi/.  12,  1886-  some  industrious  opening.  At  present  I do  not  see 

what  else  they  have  to  do,  as  it  is  they  are  quite 

rriffpn  PP  discontented,  I can  see  that. 

’ 16,841.  The  younger  portion  of  the  population  ? — 

Yes,  the  younger  portion  of  the  families,  the  eldest 
is  not  as  dissatisfied  as  the  others,  because  he  thinks 
lie  is  to  get  the  land  by  and  by,  but  there  are  three 
or  four  others  the  younger  members  of  the  family 
who  are  by  no  means  satisfied,  and  one  thing  with 
another  they  do  not  see  why  they  should  work  when 
there  is  no  final  benefit  in  prospect  for  them. 

16.842.  Are  those  persons  who  become  boycotters 
chiefly  of  that  class  without  any  occupation  ? — They 
are  to  a great  extent  idlers. 

16.843.  And  young  people  ? — Yes,  and  those  who 
have  no  stake  in  the  country,  and  a few  of  them 
small  artizans,  such  as  shoemakers  and  servant  boys, 
and  people  like  that ; in  fact  there  are  at  present 
about  a half-dozen  of  that  class  who  rule  the  whole 
place,  and  everyone  is  afraid  to  do  an  independent 
act  in  consequence  of  the  terrorism. 

16.844.  Terrorism  exercised  by  this  small  number 
of  insignificant  people  ? — A small  gang  of  fellows 
not  worth  twopence  halfpenny,  at  this  present 
moment  there  are  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who 
are  afraid  to  do  anything  in  consequence  of  the 
terrorism  that  is  exercised.  The  butcher  the 
other  day  was  threatened  for  serving  meat  to 
Mr.  Wallis  of  Drishane  Castle,  because  he  continued 
to  employ  Hegarty,  and  it  goes  on  to  a fearful  extent 
in  that  way.  Ic  is  carried  into  the  very  schools,  as  I 
told  you,  and  at  this  present  moment  it  is  carried  on 
in  the  school  where  the  children  of  the  steward  of 
Hegarty  are  attending.  They  are  threatened.  Theji 
the  difficulty  that  people  have  of  telling  at  present 
what  has  been  done  to  them  is  intensified  very  much 
by  the  treatment  that  the  Curtin  family  have  received, 
and  also  the  family  of  the  name  of  Doyle.  They 
gave  evidence  and  convicted  parties  at  the  Cork  Winter 
Assizes.  There  have  been  raids  made  and  houses  at- 
tacked in  my  district  and  nothing  has  been  told  to  the 
police  by  the  owner,  they  have  kept  it  quite  to  them- 
selves because  they  feared  that  if  they  handed  anyone 


over  to  justice  they  would  meet  the  same  fate.  There 
was  a farmer’s  house  attacked  last  Friday  evening. 
The  family  were  coming  from  church,  from  prayers, 
and  three  fellows  jumped  into  the  yard  with  their 
faces  blackened,  and  demanded  a gun  that  was  inside. 
The  farmer’s  son  said,  “ Come  in,  and  I will  give  it 
to  you,”  and  when  he  came  to  the  door  he  politely 
allowed  the  stranger  to  pass  in  first.  He  then  caught 
him  by  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  wrenched  from 
his  hand  a revolver  and  said,  “ Now  I know  you 
very  well,  you  are  so  and  so,”  he  whined  and  cried, 
and  begged  for  mercy,  and  asked  tn  be  let  go, 
and  he  would  never  come  to  the  place  again  if  he 
was  allowed  to  go,  after  a regular  family  consultation 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  much  belter 
to  let  him  go  than  to  hand  him  over  to  the  police, 
and  get  themselves  into  the  same  trouble  as  the 
Curtin  family  and  the  Doyles. 

16.845.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  they  let  him  go  ? — 
Yes.  The  only  person  in  the  whole  place  that  was 
told  anything  about  it  was  myself.  That  is  only  one 
case.  Now  there  is  another  thing  I wish  to  mention 
with  regard  to  the  butter  business  in  the  country. 

16.846.  The  President. — Yes.  Would  you  kindly 
tell  us  what  you  have  to  say ' on  that  subject  ?— I 
need  not  tell  you  that  the  price  of  butter  has  fallen 
immensely  within  the  last  18  months  especially,  and 
I think  there  is  a great  deal  of  that  owing  to  the 
treatment  which  Irish  butter  receives  in  the  Cork 
market.  I was  speaking  about  a fortnight  ago  to 
one  of  the  most  respectable  merchants  in  the  Cork 
market  on  the  subject,  and  he  told  me  that  butter 
was  stored  by  the  exporters,  perhaps  for  a fortnight 
or  three  weeks  in  their  stores  in  Cork,  and  kept 
there  in  musty  badly  ventilated  stores,  and  when, 
it  is  sent  across  to  England,  of  course,  it  is  depre- 
ciated in  value  to  a great  extent.  That  finally  effects 
the  farmer  and  the  purchaser  of  the  butter.  Some 
means,  I think,  should  be  established  to  have  the 
butter  branded  with  the  date  on  which  it  is  passed 
into  the  Cork  market,  and  the  exporter  should  be 
compelled  to  send  the  butter  into  the  English  market 
as  soon  as  possiblg. 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Donnell  examined. 


16.847.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  ? — Yes,  your  houour. 

16.848.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come 
from  ? — I come  from  Tralee. 

16.849.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  holding  ? — I 
hold  50  Irish  acres  of  land  under  lease  made  in  the 
year  1871. 

16.850.  Is  it  at  a high  rent? — The  rental  was  IU80 
under  a middleman. 

16.851.  For  50  Irish  acres  ? — £180  of  rent  I kvas 
paying  under  the  middleman. 

16.852.  And  is  he  paying  a high  rent  ? — The 
middleman  dropped  off  then,  and  my  lease  was  made 
in  1871. 

16.853.  Who  was  the  head  landlord  ? — Selverius 
Crumpe.  I never  saw  the  gentleman  at  all.  He 
lives  in  England  at  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

16.854.  I suppose  your  wish  would  be  to  come 
under  the  Land  Act  if  possible? — I was  often 
enquiring  for  a reduction  through  my  solicitor.  I 
never  got  a shilling  until  last  March.  I then  got 
20  per  cent.,  I paying  12  months’  rent.  I did  the 
same  now  by  paying  12  months’  rent  with  a running 
gale. 


16.855.  Is  it  very  good  land  ?-— Half  of  it  is  rough 
drained  land. 

16.856.  50  Irish  acres  would  be  60  or  70  English  ? 
— I think  it  would  be  about  80  English. 

16.857.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  must  be  good  land  ? 
— Half  of  it  is  drained  land  by  the  middleman. 

16.858.  What  is  the  other  half  ? — Pasture  land  and 
tillage  land. 

16.859.  Are  you  near  a town  ? — Two  miles  from 
the  town  of  Tralee,  it  is  nearer. 


16.860.  The  President. — It  is  not  a town  park?— 
No,  it  is  an  agricultural  farm. 

16.861.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  long  paid  so 
great  a rent  as  £180  for  this  80  acres  ? — In  the  year 
1860  my  father  got  off'  the  property.  My  father  held 
another  farm  previously  but  the  landlord  was  sold  out, 
and  the  gentleman  who  bought  it  wanted  this  farm 
himself,  and  would  not  continue  my  father  as  tenant 
at  any  rent,  and  there  and  then  the  middleman,  Mr. 
Stokes,  a former  county  surveyor  of  this  county,  gave 
this  farm  to  my  father  at  £180  a year,  and  my  father 
had  to  fall  in ; he  had  no  other  alternative  in  order 
to  keep  his  cattle  and  means  together. 

16.862.  Has  he  been  able  to  meet  that  since,  to  pay 
that  £180  every  year  since  ? — He  was,  and  because  lie 
had  any  amount  of  help  because  his  family  worked. 

16,563.  He  had  not  to  hire  labour  ? — No,  sir,  I had 
myself  and  some  other  brothers  working  together  at  the 
time. 

16.864.  And  in  that  way  you  were  able  to  pay  this 
high  rent  ? — But  I consider  this  time  is  more  depressed 
than  then  in  price. 

16.865.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  this  land  better  than 
the  neighbours’  land  round  about  you  ? — Something 
of  the  same  class. 

16.866.  And  do  they  pay  as  much  rent  propor- 

tionately ? — They  do  ; but  the  principal  part  ot  them 
got  in  under  the  Land  Act,  and  got  20  per  cent,  an 
24  per  cent,  of  a reduction,  but  I got  none  until  Marc  i 
last.  T 

16.867.  You  have  got  no  reduction? — Only  whn 

got  last  March.  t , 

16.868.  And  your  wish  is  to  go  into  the  a 
Court?— Yes,  I claimed  that  several  times,  aou 
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furthermore  that  I had  agreed  for  the  middleman’s 
real  with  the  agent,  who  was  fully  satisfied.  In 
1871  things  reached  very  high,  and  wo  thought  the 
head  landlord  would  give  a reduction,  having  regard 
to  present  prices.  Corn  in  1868  was  a big  price. 

16.869.  You  do  not  know  what  the  middleman  has 
to  pay? — Well  I was  informed  it  was  £100  a year, 
but  still  I would  not  say  that  was  the  case ; I do  not 
kuow. 

16.870.  And  who  was  the  head  landlord  ?— Sil- 
verius  Crumpe. 

16.871.  And  who  was  th middleman  ? — Ho  is 
gone  out  altogether.  He  ht.s  been  out  for  the  last 
four  or  five  years. 

16.872.  And  you  are  under  the  head  landlord  now  ? 
—Yes,  since  1871.  The  middleman  has  disappeared. 

16.873.  The  President. — And  you  hold  strain-lit 
from  Mr.  Silverius  Crumpe? — lres,  sir;  the  head 
landlord. 

16.874.  It  comes  to  this  ; what  you  desire  is  that 

you  should  be  admitted  into  the  Land  Court  ? Yes 

sir,  or  to  settle  outside  so  that  I would  get  fair  play, 
so  that  I would  get  a substantial  reduction  accordin'*- 
to  the  times,  for  at  present  I am  overreach  inn-  lny 
means.  ° } 

16.875.  Sir  James  Caird. — Because  you  are  bound 
by  this  lease  ?— lres,  because  I would  not  be  admitted 
into  the  court. 

16.876.  The  President. — What  you  want,  is  a 
reduction  of  the  rent,  and  you  would  get  that  by 
going  into  the  court  ?— Yes,  sir.  I was  going  to 
explain  that  in  making  the  lease  at  £180  on  the 
middleman’s  lease,  and  when  we  had  settled  the 
matter,  and  when  the  lease  was  perfected  and  it  went 
to  the  landlord  to  sign  it,  he  declined  to  dc  so 
without  getting  £20  a yeiir  of  a rise  beyond  the 
middleman. 

16.877.  What  was  the  rent  before  ? — £180. 

16.878.  And  has  it  been  put  up  to  £200  ?— It  was 
claimed,  but  then  after,  through  the  kindness  of  the 
agent  and  some  other  gentlemen  who  interfered,  he 
divided  it  and  he  put  it  at  £190  as  the  rent.  For  111 
years  I was  paying  £190. 

16.879.  And  then  it  was  reduced  to  £180  ?— It 
was,  sir,  through  the  agent. 

16.880.  Your  present  rent  is  £180,  and  vour  land- 
Yes  lmS  °1VGn  y0H  R reduction  for  the  last  year  ? — 


16.881.  And  as 
paying  £1G0  ? — It 
reduction  ? 

16.882.  Is  it  £20 


a matter  of  fact  you  have  been  AW  12, 188G. 

is  £172  with  20  per  cent,  of  a „ 

Mr.  Patrick 


or  20  per  cent.  ? — 20  per  cent,  he 


O'Donnell. 


16.883.  The  President. — What  you  really  would 
wish  would  be  to  have  your  rent  reduced  by  goiii" 
into  the  court.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to 
add?— Then,  sir,  I was  entitled' to  half  the  county 
cess  under  the  Act  of  1870, 1 was  bound  in  that  lease 
which  is  compulsory  on  me. 

16.884.  You  did  not  try  to  break  it  ? — I did,  sir.  I 
went  before  the  court  and  I was  debarred. 

16.885.  Why  was  that  ?— Through  being  leased. 

16.886.  Why  were  you  debarred  from  the  court  ? — 
Having  been  leased. 

16,987.  Could  you  not  break  any  lease  if  it  was 
made  since  1871.  When  was  your  lease  made? — 
March  1871. 


16.888.  That  was  before  the  Act  of  1812.  Did  you 
try  to  break  it  since  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I tried  in 

16.889.  And  you  could  not  do  it  ? — I could  not  do 
it.  I have  Mr.  D.  B.  Sullivan’s  “ opinion  ” on  it. 
{Document  handed  to  the  President.) 

16.890.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  you  threatened 
in  any  way,  either  by  the  possibility  of  eviction 
undue  influence  of  any  kind.  Were  you  thus  induced 
to  enter  into  this  lease  ?— I was,  sir.  If  I did  not 
comply  I would  be  turned  out  on  the  road. 

16.891.  The  President. — You  were  not  a tenant 
from  year  to  year  at  the  time  the  lease  was  forced 
upon  you.  That  seems  to  be  the  way  in  which  your 
case  broke  down  ? — If  I did  not  comply  with  the 
lease  I would  be  turned  out  on  the  road.  Griffiths’ 
valuation  is  £96  10*  0 d.  There  should  be  a very 
substantial  reduction  given  owing  to  the  depressed 
stale  of  the  country.  The  reductions  given  under  the 
Act  of  1881  were  very  poor.  They,  would  never  have 
compared  with  the  present  price  of  produce,  the  great 
depression  of  butter  and  the  other  reduction  in  prices. 

16.892.  Will  your  landlord  not  meet  you  as  lie  did 
last  year  ? Yes  he  has  met  me  and  he  would  give  me 
20  per  cent,  this  year,  but  I could  not  at  all  pay  it. 
It.  is  not  a sufficient  reduction.  Oh,  no.  Even  with 
that  20  per  cent.  I would  beov»r  Griffiths’  valuation 
and  a half. 


Mr.  Garrett  Fitzgerald  examined. 


16,893.  The  President.— You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
—ics,  my  lord. 

”“7  *cre“  do  J-°u  ll0l“  About  SO 

“ yom'  * JMT,  together 

lfi  soe10*.  ? ft  for  a loan  borrowed. 

wBt&P*  01  # “ * '“so  <*  it.  b« 

Igg, ‘ 7 occupy  on  lease  I have  only  since 


16.900.  Not  the  same  abatement  ?— The  only 
abatement  we  ever  got  on  the  estate  was  in  1879, 
when  we  got  an  additional  10  per  cent.,  and  on  the 
last  gale  we  got  20  per  cent.,  and  I am  told  he  is 
giving  20  per  cent,  now,  but  I have  not  paid  yet 
myself. 

16.901.  Do  you  mean  to  pay?  — Oh,  yes,  your 
honour. 


JJftA*4,  th'!  oll>cr  part  of  it  is  from  roar 
lfi  NO<5  ® oll'fr  Part  of  it  is  not  on  lease. 

your  honour.’8  tt'3' either  under  “ i"dicial  P—1 

coob?9t  To“,  }'m  beon  ioduced  to  go  i 

tan  ’ ,onr  Iraaonr,  hnt  some  of  my  neb 

tioti  0 ooutt  and  they  have  not  got  a red. 

put.  The.  SUInte  lvlth  the  cost  to  which  they  w. 
put  to  .£■-!  „LWas  -r°rne  lnan  *n  “7  boundary  who  v 
got  a viz?-  Fe„entered  the  Land  Court  and 
deter  me  fron?n  °[  f3  a 7ea,»  an(l  even  that  would  1 
reason,  I f0,ina  court'  There  is  anotI 

«■«  eon,,  , “/.‘S*  taunts  who  hud  ente. 
demand  for  , ! J j time  that  therc  was 

with  the  rent  tv,6"1’  Und  lf  tbe-v  were  not  UP  to  lil 
t0  law  costs  Th  Y Were  Subject  more  than  the  oth< 
with  processes'  “ore  Fubiect  to  be  aerv 

not  gone  in  in  *1  t Jvnts  tban  the  tenants  who  h 
har*er  on  tl.pl  , Lnnd  Court-  The  landlord  w 
abatement.  and  ‘"r°uld  not  give  them  the  sar 

U 2482H 


16.902.  And  I suppose  you  find  it  difficult  lately? 

I find  it  difficult  to  make  the  rent,  your  honour.  I 

would  have  paid  it  a month  back  if  I could  make  it 
up. 

16.903.  Do  you  wish  to  buy  ? — 1 would,  your 
honour,  if  I thought  that  I could  buy  at  a scale  that  I 
would  be  able  to  hold. 

16.904.  What  would  you  consider  would  be  a fair 
scale?— Well,  I do  not  speak  exactly  for  myself,  I 
hold  a responsible  position  on  the  Tralee  Board  of 
Guardians,  and  I speak  as  much  for  the  men  around 
me  ns  I do  for  myself,  and  I speak  their  feelings  after 
consultation  with  them,  and  they  fear  that  we  are 
not  at  the  bottom  of  this  depression  yet.  If  we 
considered  that  we  were,  and  that  there  would  he  any 
prospect  of  times  holding  as  they  are,  we  would  be 
very  anxious  to  purchase. 

16.905.  What  would  you  consider  a fair  price  ? — 
That  would  depend  on  the  rent,  your  honour. 

16.906.  On  a fair  rent;  on  a judicial  rent  for  in- 
stance ? — I would  not  consider  that  a judicial  rent  is 
now  a fair  rent  your  honour 


Mr.  Garrett 
Fitzgerald. 
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16.907.  Owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  ?— Owing  to  the 
falling  in  the  prices  of  produce. 

16.908.  Then  in  these  times  you  cannot  name  any 
number  of  years  ? — I did  not  bring  anything  in  the 
shape  of  figures.  I considered  of  course  that  that  was 
a thing  well  known  to  the  several  gentlemen,  the 
average  fall  in  prices. 

16.909.  Yes,  we  know  all  about  that.  We  have 
plenty  of  evidence  as  to  that,  but  you  cannot  name 
any  number  of  years  purchase  of  the  interest? — Not 
until  I could  see  a fair  rent. 

16.910.  Sir  James  Caircl.— But  supposing  that  you 
had  it  at  a fair  rent  ?— If  I got  it-  at  a fair  rent  I would 
not  care  what  would  he  the  number  of  years  purchase, 
provided  I could  see  that  the  instalments  annually 
amounted  to  what  I could  pay.  That  is  what  I would 
have  to  look  to.  It  would  not  trouble  me  wliat  the 
landlord  would  get  provided  I could  have  the  instal- 
ments in  such  a way  as  that  I could  pay  them  from 
time  to  time. 

16.911.  Would  you  expect  that  the  instalments 
should  be  less  than  the  fair  rent? — Yes,  I would. 
With  regard  to  the  probable  increase  in  taxation, 
taxation  is  increasing  day  after  day,  and  the  tenant  is 
supposed  to  pny  all  these  taxes,  after  purchase.  At 
present,  under  the  lease  I hold,  (they  got  it  after  the 
passage  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,)  there  is  a covenant 
in  the  lease  compelling  me  to  pay  the  whole  of.  the 
county  cess,  which  I would  not  have  signed  if  I 
thought  that  the  tenant  signing  the  lease  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  could  not  contract 
himself  out  of  the  benefit  of  the  Act  except  his 
valuation  exceeded  £150.  What  I meant  to  convey 
to  the  Commissioners  is  that  I would  not  have  signed 
this  lease,  but  that  I thought  on  reading  the  Act  that 
a tenant  was  not  able  to  contract  himself  out  of  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  except  his  valuation,  or  the 
aggregate  of  his  valuation,  was  £150.  My  valuation 
being  only  £131  I thought  my  signing  this  lease 
would  not  compel  me  to  pay  all  the  county  cess.  I 
thought  from  reading  the  Act  that  I was  not  in  a 
position  to  contract  myself  out  of  it.  That  is  what  I 
thought.  . 

16.912.  That  you  were  not  in  a position  to  contract 
yourself  out  of  paying  the  cess  ? — I thought  I was 
not.  On  the  signing  of  the  lease  I remarked  to  the 
solicitor  “ I think  I am  entitled  to  get  half  the  county 
cess,”  and  I said  I will  not  sign  that  lease  unless  that 
stipulation  is  clearly  made,  as  I think  I am  entitled  to 
get  half  the  county  cess  allowed.  The  solicitor  read 
the  case  and  sr  c that  so  far  as  that  clause  is  concerned 
it  is  null  and  void,  and  then  I consented  to  sign  the 
lease.  As  a matter  of  law  I never  raised  the 
question. 

16.913.  What  is  the  nature  of  your  lease.  How 
much  did  you  pay  on  the  lease  ? — The  tenant  be- 
fore me  in  possession  had  a lease  which  was  void  by 
reason  of  being  longer  than  the  Court  of  Chancery 


allowed. 

16.914.  How  much  did  you  pay  ? — I paid  £300. 

16.915.  You  bought  it  for  £300  ? — I purchased  the 
tenants  interest  for  £300  in  1881 . 

16.916.  How  many  acres  was  it? — 28|. 

16.917.  Irish  acres  ? — Yes,  Irish  acres.  It  was  not 
worth  half  that  to  me  by  reason  of  its  being  running 
near  the  boundary  of  the  farm  I held,  and  more  than 
that,  the  reason  I gave  that  for  it,  although  it  was 
not  worth  half  of  it,  that  in  this  farm  I and  all  my 
brothers  and  sisters  were  reared,  and  I hope  to  die 
keeping  it  by  reason  of  its  being  the  cradle  of  all  our 
infancies,  the  place  where  we  were  nurtured,  where  we 
were  reared.  I expected  this  money  to  come  from  my 
brothers  who  are  in  Australia. 

16.918.  Well,  do  you  wish  to  comeunder  the  Act  with 
your  lease  ? — I would  not  care  about  that  your  honour, 
because  at  present  my  lease  together  with  two  other 
securities  is  pledged.  I do  not  much  seek  that.  What 
I would  wish  to  do  in  coming  here  is  to  give  general 
evidence,  not  exactly  on  my  own  account,  as  to  the  de- 
preciation of  the  price  of  produce  being  solely  and  the 
chief  cause  of  nonpayment  of  rents. 


16.919.  You  think  people  would  pay  the  rents  if 
they  had  the  money  ? — I do ; I have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  people  would  pay  their  rents. 

I have  repeatedly  advised  those  who  could  pay,  to 
pay,  so  that  those  who  could  not  pay  would  be  able  to 
get  more  time. 

16.920.  Have  they  been  paying  ? — There  are  some 
paying  and  the  others  not.  A good  deal  more  that 
have  not  and  cannot. 

16.921.  And  you  think  that  nonpayment  is  because 
they  cannot  pay  and  not  because  there  is  a com- 
bination against  paying  ? — In  the  estate  on  which  I 
am  a tenant  there  is  not  one  single  word  of  com- 
bination. 

16.922.  And  there  have  been  20  per  cent,  of  re- 
ductions offered? — The  20  per  cent,  was  the  last 
amount  allowed,  and  I am  told  that  there  is  to  be  20 
per  cent,  given  now  again. 

16.923.  But  even  with  that  they  are  not  paying?— 
They  are  not  paying,  and  they  cannot  pay.  There  are 
some  tenants  who  if  they  got  80  per  cent,  of  a 
reduction  could'not  pay  to  my  own  knowledge. 

16.924.  Has  there  been  any  joint  representation  to 
the  landlord  amongst  them  ? — No,  your  honour. 

16.925.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  attribute  it  to  the 
depreciation  in  prices  that  they  cannot  pay  ?— Yes, 
your  honour,  that  is  only  one  part  of  the  reason. 

16.926.  What  is  the  other  ? — The  failing  altogether 
in  the  produce  that  the  land  is  yielding. 

16.927.  When  did  that  begin  ? — For  the  last  few 
years  since  our  climate  has  changed  altogether  to  wet 
seasons. 

16.928.  Since  1879  ? — Yes,  there  may  be  one  or 
two  good  years  since,  but  generally  speaking  of  late 
years  the  climate  is  changed  in  such  a way  that  it  has 
altered  and  altogether  diminished  the  produce  of  the 
land  in  quality,  both  in  the  butter  trade  aud  in  corn. 

16.929.  The  cold  and  wet  seasons  ? — Yes ; my 
impression  is  that  the  falling  off  in  the  produce, 
affects  everything  except  butter. 

16.930.  Are  you  yourself  a dairy  farmer  ?— Yes, 
your  honour. 

16.931.  You  make  butter  ? — Yes,  your  honour. 

16.932.  Do  you  make  it  at  home  in  your  own 
place  ? — Yes,  we  make  it  at  home  in  our  own  place. 

16.933.  You  do  not  send  it  into  a buttery  or  a 
creamery  ? — No,  there  is  no  creamery  in  the  district. 

16.934.  Do  you  think  any  advantage  would  arise 
from  a uniform  system  being  adopted  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  ? — My  impression  is  that  if  the 
tenant  farmers  were,  able  to  afford  the  capital  to 
establish  a creamery,  my  impression  is  that  some 


benefit  would  accrue  from  that. 

16.935.  Do  you  know  any  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  done  ? — I could  hardly  give  you  figures  of  it, 
but  I remember  reading  in  other  places  where  this 
has  been  established  and  where  they  have  gone  on 
with  it  most  successfully. 

16.936.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  has  been  done 
with  great  advantage  and  great  improvement  in  the 
quality  of  the  butter  ? — I do  not  doubt  that ; that  is 
why  I say  that  any  tenant  farmer  with  capital  shorn 
make  an  effort  to  establish  a thing  of  this  kind. 

16.937.  Do  you  sell  in  Cork?— Yes,  fo  Cork  anil 
Tralee.  I live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tralee. 

16.938.  And  you  have  a local  market  for  your 
butter  ? — Yes,  we  have  local  markets.  We  have  one 
in  Tralee  and  another  in  Listowel,  and  in  some  ot  er 
important  towns  through  the  county. 

16.939.  Do  you  sell  your  butter  from  week  to  w 
just  as  it  is  made  ? — I do,  I may  keep  it  three  or  torn 
days,  but  I do  not  hold  it  until  it  gets  stale. 

16.940.  Do  you  think  the  quality  is  as  g°0(* “ 1 
used  to  be  ? — I should  think  it  is.  I think  the 

we  make  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was.  There  are  - 
times  when  it  is  not  of  the  same  character  ; 'V  e 
season  would  affect  the  butter.  You  could  no- e rf  ^ 
butter  in  very  wet,  soft,  or  warm,  hazy  weather, 
notoriously  affects  butter.  It  will  affect  t >e  jt 
If  they  have  pasture  which  is  dry  and  whole. 
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is  natural  to  suppose  that  the  cream  will  give  better 
butter  than  it  would  from  wet  grass. 

16.941.  Are  all  the  farmers  in  your  neighbourhood 
butter  dairymen  ? — Yes,  that  is  their  stable  produce. 

16.942.  Then  within  a certain  number  of  miles 
around  you  there  would  be  ample  room  for  a butter 
factory? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that,  I live 
convenient  enough  to  Tralee  and  could  have  a 
creamery  there. 

16.943.  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  there? — No, 
there  was  an  attempt  made  a couple  of  years  ago  to 
establish  a creamery  there.  I attended  one  of  the 
meetings  myself  there,  at  which  Mr.  George  Ilewson 
of  Ennismore  explained  the  benefits  that  were  likely 
to  accrue  from  it,  and  Mr.  Redmond  Roche  who  was 
there  on  the  same  day  came  to  give  an  explanation  of 
it,  ana  I think  the  farmers  generally  agreed  with  him, 
but  the  capital  was  not  forthcoming.  A certain 
number  of  shares  were  announced  to  be  taken,  but  the 
test  of  the  capital  of  the  shares  was  not  forthcoming. 
Is  the  fall  in  the  price  of  butter  within  the  last  two 
years  in  any  way  in  consequence  of  inferiority  of 
quality  ? I think  not,  because  if  you  take  any  of  the 
years  I think  there  are  as  many  first  qualities  come 
this  year  from  Cork  as  during  any  year. 

16.944.  With  regard  to  the  number  of  years  pur- 
chase, I think  that  they  would  vary ; I think  there 
should  not  be  a uniform  rule. 

16.945.  It  would  depend  on  the  value  of  the  land 
whether  it  was  good  land  or  not? — I think  it  would. 

16.946.  Would  you  think  that  if  they  got  20  years 
it  would  be  going  too  far  ? — If  there  was  a fair  rent  I 
think  20  years  purchase  would  not  be  a big  rate  of 
purchase,  but  at  even  judicial  rents  fixed  before  the 
last  12  months  or  the  non-judicial  rents,  I think  that 
20  years  would  make  the  farmer  no  better  than  he  is 
at  present. 

16.947.  You  think  20  years  would  be  fair  ? — I think 
it  would  or  anything  arrived  at  by  a fair  rent  being 
fixed  at  the  present  day. 


16.948.  Would  you  not  give  20  years  even  at  a fair 
rent  ? — If  a fair  rent  was  fixed  to-day  I would. 

16.949.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  any  of  the  rents 
been  fixed  lately  in  this  part  of  the  country? — Not  in 
my  district  or  near.  There  was  a commission  in 
Tralee,  hut  I do  not  know  much  about  it,  I read 
the  abatements,  and  I could  not  form  an  opinion  as 
I do  not  know'  the  land. 

16.950.  Because  the  evidence  we  have  received  is 
that  the  rents  now  being  fixed  are  put  at  a lower  rate 
than  some  years  ago.  Would  not  that  circumstance 
bring  them  probably  within  your  view  ? — Yes,  or 
near  it,  but  I would  be  very  reluctant  in  entering 
iuto  the  purchase  of  my  holding  for  the  oue  reason 
alone,  that  I would  be  very  much  afraid  that  even  the 
fall  in  prices  would  go  low'er. 

16.951.  You  do  not  think  you  have  got  at  the 
bottom  of  it,  though  it  may  not  be  so  ? — It  may  not,  it 
is  true. 

16.952.  Have  you  had  in  your  experience  any  such 
long  succession  of  wet  and  cold  seasons  as  we  have 
had  lately  ? — No,  or  near.  I remember  since  I 
was  a boy  with  my  father  at  all  round  farming.  I 
remember  places  where  he  used  to  keep  eight  or  nine 
cows,  where  he  used  often  to  keep  eight  cows  on  a 
particular  spot  of  land  up  to  1875  till  1 got  married 
and  handed  it  over  to  me,  at  the  present  day  that  same 
spot  of  land,  that  same  extent,  would  not  rear  five 
cows. 

16.953.  Just  from  the  depreciation  in  the  quality  of 
the  land  itself? — Yes,  from  the  deterioration  in  the 
quality  of  the  land. 

16.954.  Chiefly  from  inclement  seasous? — Yes. 

16.955.  And  you  have  no  previous  experience  of  an 
equal  long  continued  series  of  bad  seasons  ? — Oh,  no, 
or  near  ; there  may  be  one  year  but  that  would  not 
affect  us  altogether  in  the  same  way. 


Mr.  Patrick  Sheehan  examined. 


16.956.  The  President. — What  is  the  extent  of  your 
holding  ?— 99a.  2r.  27p. 

16.957.  Irish  or  English  ? — I suppose  they  are  Irish, 
sir. 

16.958.  At  a rent  of  what.  What  is  your  rent  ? — 
28/.  J 

16.959.  Are  you  under  a judicial  rent  ?— Yes,  sir. 

16.960.  When  was  your  rent  fixed  ? — In  1 884,  sir. 

16.961.  And  do  you  think  that  a fair  rent?— I do 
not,  sir. 

16.962.  Was  it  a fair  rent  when  it  was  fixed,  do 
you  think  ?— According  to  the  times  they  fixed  it  I 
do  not  think  it  lair,  I thought  I would  set  a better 
reduction.  I offered  a settlement  to  Mr.  Herbert 
«t  cahernane,  the  agent  of  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross. 
At  the  time  I offered  to  leave  it  to  their  valuation 
«ey  went  out  and  described  it  to  Mr.  Hussey,  who 

became  the  new  agent. 

16.963.  Who  is  your  landlord  ?— Mr.  Herbert  of 
Muckross  was  my  landlord,  but  I do  not  know  who  is 
2 md0vnO'Vi  1 think  !t  is  mortgaged  to  a 
<>ur  landlord  is.’ HUSSCy  18  0Ur  preSCnt  aS,;nt  whoever 

Althougl1  the  rent  was  fixed  in  1884  it  is 
pay  it  ‘ t0  P^  n°W  ? — II  is  difficult-  I could  never 

nalfr?5,'  -Ha'l  y°U  paid  ifc  this  year  ?— I have  paid 
' ifi  oci  order  t0  kecp  me  in  the  house. 

Not  « ™ HaVG  lhey  given  you  any  abatement  ?— 
fair  honesT/'  1 asked  Mr.  Hussey  to  meet  me  on 
terms,  and  fwouh,  meet  film  in  the  same 
reduction  Sa‘<1  tllat  1 would  not  get  a penny  of 

X?  lk's  year  until  next  March.  * 

gale  of  U/  ° J°U  P,aid  ? — 1 P,lid  Mm  10/.  out  of  a 

Paid  mv  n"C  ’ , aS  1 could  Pay  hl'm,  and  if  I 
him  hut  T i a togf.ther  1 would  not  be  able  to  pay 
that’.  ld  not  'ke  to  go  further  without  doing 


16.968.  I suppose  it  is  on  account  of  the  bad  times 
that  you  cannot  pay  ? — I considered  that  he  would 
give  me  20  per  cent,  on  account  of  the  fall  in  prices 
of  produce,  for  we  have  nothing  but  what  we  make  on 
the  butter  from  eight  cows  and  sucking  calves.  I 
sell  two  or  three  calves,  according  to  circumstances. 

16.969.  You  do  not  rear  all  your  calves? — I have 
had  generally  three  on  an  average. 

16.970.  Is  it  good  land  ? — It  is  boggy  land,  re- 
claimed land,  about  10  acres;  it  is  arable  land  in  the 
centre,  but  in  .the  most  part  of  it,  it  is  boggy  land,  five 
or  six  or  eight  sods  high. 

16.971.  You  have  99  acres  for  which  vou  nav 

28/.  ?— =Yes.  1 J 

" 16,972.  And  you  can  keep  eight  cows  on  them  ? — 
Yes. 

16.973.  And  two'  or  three  calves  ? — Yes,  for  over 
22  years  I have  been  working  at  the  farm. 

16.974.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  farm  ? — 
Well,  I think  it  is  24  years  now. 

16.975.  And  have  you  paid  this  rent  all  the  time  ?— 
26/.  was  the  old  rent  always. 

16.976.  And  when  was  it  raised  to  28/.  ? — About  six 
years  ago.  Mr.  Herbert,  my  master,  at  that  time,  he 
came  to  my  house.  I had  only  one  house,  it  was 
there  my  butter  was;  it  was  there  my  dairy  was,  and 
the  bit  of  a kitchen  ; it  was  there  I had  the  horse,  and 
then  I had  my  servant  boy  in  the  kitchen. 

16.977.  Was  that  the  late  Mr.  Herbert  ? — Yes,  sir, 
of  Muckross. 

16.978.  Was  he  the  father  of  the  present  Mr. 
Herbert? — Yes,  the  present  Mr.  Herbert;  he  said 
he  would  build  plenty  of  houses  for  me,  and  he 
told  the  agent;  he  told  me  to  go  to  him  and  see 
about  it,  and  the  answer  I got  was  that  he  had  very 
little  money  if  I had  not  as  much  as  was  necessary 
myself : and  though  1 got  the  consent  of  the  landlord, 
he  withdrew  from  the  compromise  then,  and  I got 
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Nov.  12.  1886. 

Mr.  Garrett 
Fitzgerald. 


Mr.  Patrick 
Sheehan. 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  nothing.  I only  told  him  to  build  it  somewhere. 

" — “ I agreed  to  build  a house,  if  he  would  give  limestone 

Sheehan'0  an<*  Pay  100/.  towards  cost  of  building.  I agreed  to 
build  the  house,  if  he  would  give  the  stone  and  send 
a horse  and  cart  to  draw  it.  The  contract  was  1 18/., 
• and  I borrowed  the  balance  sooner  than  increase  the 

per-centage. 

16.979.  He  had  to  pay  the  100Z.  ? — Yes,  but  he  put  41. 
a year  on  the  house,  allowing  me  1 /.  for  the  18/.  as 
interest,  and  that  brought  it  from  51.  to  4/. 

16.980.  Then  before  this  money  was  expended  on 
the  house  you  were  paying  26/.  a year  ? — Yes,  before 
the  house  was  built. 

16.981.  And  since  then  what  have  you  been  paying  ? 
— 28/.  Yes,  it  was  raised  to  30/.  and  I only  got  21. 
of  a reduction  made  by  the  Commissioners. 

16.982.  Then  the  rise  of  rent  was  just  the  interest 
upon  the  100/.  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.983.  And  that  was  reduced  to  28/.  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.984.  And  now  you  think  that  this  rent  is  still  too 
high  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.985.  And  is  it  in  consequence  of  low  prices  and 


bad  crops  ? — It  is,  sir.  I have  bad  crops  ; I may  say 
practically  I have  no  crops.  I always  buy  a great 
deal  of  seed  oats  and  seed  potatoes,  and  I must  send  to 
Cork  for  them,  and  not  only  that  but  there  is  a pencil 
quarry  underneath  where  my  potatoe  crop  is  set,  and 
they  would  be  blackened  if  I did  not  trench  them  every 
year. 

16.986.  How  .are  the  potatoes  this  year? — I think 
about  half  of  them  are  of  no  value,  and  about  an 
acre  of  them  pretty  fair.  I had  half  the  crop  very  bad 
very  black  ; they  look  very  black. 

16.987.  Will  your  land  keep  more  than  eight  cows 5 
—No. 

16.988.  Is  that  as  much  as  it  will  feed  ? — Yes,  1 
could  not  keep  calves  last  year  or  the  year  before  - 
the  place  was  too  bad. 

16.989.  From  what  I can  gather  of  your  evidence, 
your  grievance  is  that  your  rent  is  so  high  that  you 
have  a difficulty  in  paying  it  on  account  of  the  bad 
times  ? — Yes,  sir,  the  butter  came  down  so  low ; that 
is  the  only  produce  we  have  to  support  us  with  what- 
ever are  made  by  the  calves. 


Air.  Florence  Mr.  Florence  O’Sullivan  examined. 

O Sullivan. 


16.990.  The  President. — You  farm  300  Irish  acres  ? 
— Yes,  sir,  or  thereabouts. 

16.991.  And  you  hold  140  acres  under  a judicial 
lease  ? — Yes,  sir. 

16.992.  And  the  rest  under  two  leases? — Yes,  sir, 
under  two  ordinary  leases. 

16.993.  Are  these  leases  higher  rented  than  the 
judicial  rent? — Yes,  one  of  them  is,  sir. 

16.994.  One  is? — Yes,  sir. 

16.995.  And  the  other  ? — The  other  is  not  so  much, 
but  it  is  considerably  over  the  judicial  rent. 

16.996.  Both  are  over  the  judicial  rent?  — Ono 
so  much  over  the  judicial  rent  as  the  other. 

16.997.  I suppose  your  wish  is  to  come  under  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Ob,  yes,  sir.  I think  it  would 
be  very  desirable. 

16.998.  And  there  is  no  reason,  in  your  opinion, 
why  the  leaseholders  should  not  have  the  benefit  of 
it  ? — I do  not  know  any  reason  why  leaseholders 
should  not  he  put  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
tenants  in  the  country,  and  I would  strongly  re- 
commend it.  I believe  that  if  legislation  is  capable  of 
causing  agitation  to  cease,  causing  the  country  to 
settle  down,  the  most  influential,  and  most  intelligent, 
and  most  conservative  portion  of  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  should  and  be  left  with  a standing  grievance. 

16.999.  And  what  is  the  date  of  your  lease? — One 
of  my  leases  is  dated  in  1876,  and  the  other  is  a fe\v 
years  before  that. 

17.000.  Have  you  ever  turned  your  attention  to 
the  idea  of  purchasing? — Yes,  sir,  I have  thought 
over  it. 

17.001.  Have  you  made  offers, .or  did  you  seriously 
think  about  it  ? — No,  sir,  no  offer  has  been  made  to 
me,  and  I have  not  made  any  offer,  but.  tenants  ou 
the  estate  with  which  I am  connected  made  an  offer. 

17.002.  They  did? — Yes,  sir. 

17.003.  In  a body  ? — Yes,  sir,  in  a body. 

17.004.  And  what  was  their  offer? — Their  offer 
was  16  years’  purchase  on  the  Government  valuation. 

17.005.  And  the  landlord  did  not  think  that 
enough  ? — The  landlord  did  not  think  that  enough, 
sir,  and  if  you  permit  me  to  give  you  my  opinion  on 
the  question  as  to  the  present  Purchase  Act,  I may 
say  that  I fear  that  as  long  as  it  is  left  a free  and  open 
question  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  to  make 
the  bargain  ns  to  the  price  that  what  the  landlord  will 
think  fair,  the  tenant  will  think  this  unfair,  and  vice 
versa,  and  lienee  the  Act  will  work  very  slowly; 
but  not  only  that,  my  lord,  but  in  some  instances  where 
it  will  work,  (hat  it  will  work  mischievously. 

17.006.  Why  will  it  work  mischievously  ? — I know 
cases  of  tenants  who  are  in  such  dread  by  writs,  and 
by  being  actually  evicted,  that  they  accepted  con- 


ditions of  purchase  which  on  their  own  admission 
they  believed  they  were  unable  to  comply  with. 

17.007.  And  they  do  that  with  a view  of  getting  off 
the  immediate  rent? — No,  my  lord,  but  in  some  cases 
to  get  back  into  possession  again,  and  with  the  hope, 
as  they  informed  me,  of  the  Government  Commis- 
sioners not  sanctioning  the  sale,  and  then,  as  they 
stated  to  me,  if  they  were  in  possession  again  we  do 
not  know  what  God  may  do  for  us. 

17.008.  After  being  evicted  ? — Yes,  after  being 
evicted ; after  being  evicted,  my  lord,  for  18  months. 
In  my  opinion  any  Purchase  Act  to  be  of  service  to 
the  country,  some  means  must  be  adopted  as  to  the 
mode  of  fixing  the  price  that  the  tenants  would  have 
to  pay,  and  not  leave  the  amount  to  a bargain  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

17.009.  Do  you  mean  compulsory  purchase?— 
Indirectly  compulsory,  my  lord,  in  this  way,  that 
where  a landlord  proposed  to  sell  a portion  of  his 
estate  that  the  State  would  not  take  up  anything  less 
than  the  whole,  and  that  also  the  State  would  adopt 
some  measure  by  which  the  price  to  be  paid  to  the 
landlord  and  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  tenaut  would 
be  ascertained. 

17.010.  By  the  Purchase  Commissioners  or  some 
body  of  that  sort  ?— Yes,  sir,  some  machinery  or  some 
commissioners. 

17.01 1.  To  settle  the  price  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

17.012.  That  is  when  they  are  compelled  to  buy, 
both  parties  ? — Yes,  my  lord,  and  I would  add  to  that 
that  in  any  such  transaction  the  tenantry  should 
not  be  called  upon  to  pay  for  what  at  present  they 
own. 

17.013.  But  are  they  callecl  upon  to  pay  for  what 
at  present  they  own  ?'— Yes,  my  lord,  they  own  at 
present  the  occupancy  of  their  farms,  and  the  law 
says  so  at  a fair  rent. 

17.014.  But  they  did  not  have  to  buy  that  ?— -No, 
my  lord,  but  what  is  j ust  as  good  title  they  have  it  by 
law  now. 

17.015.  What  you  mean  is  that  they  gain  nothing 
by  buying,  or  what  do  you  mean  ? — No,  my  lord,  hut 
I say  that  they  are  at  present  in  the  occupancy  of 
their  farms  at  a fair  rent,  that  is  their  legal  title. 

17.016.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Then  the  purchase 
would  be  at  that  fair  rent? — But  allow  me  to  put  1 
in  the  point  of  view  I wished  to  impress  upon  you. 

I put  it  in  this  way,  that  if  the  landlord  proposes  o 
sell  a farm  which  he  has  at  present  on  his  hands,  an 
supposing  that  that  farm  would  fetch  a number  o 
years’  purchase  at  a fair  rent,  if  the  same 
would  propose  to  sell  my  farm  to  me,  and  if  the  la 
were  equally  valuable,  I think  that  I would  have 
right  to  demand  that  from  the  price  that  he 
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get  for  the  farm  should  be  deducted  that  which  was 
ascertained  to  be  the  value  of  that  which  I had  by 
law,  that  is  permanency  or  security  of  tenure,  that  is 
my  opinion,  a valuable  element. 

17.017.  When  a fair  rent  is  fixed  under  a judicial 
agreement,  when  a fair  rent  is  fixed  that  excludes  the 
tenant’s  interest  it  only  looks  to  the  value  of  the  land 
for  rent  ? — That  is  not  what  the  farmers  of  Ireland 
think,  but  that  they  have  two  things,  fixity  of  tenure  at 
a fair  rent  and  the  right  to  sell  their  farm.  My  right 
to  sell  my  farm  or  my  right  to  live  in  my  farm  on  fail- 
terms  is  a valuable  right  for  which  I get  valuable  con- 
sideration besides  the  fee  simple  estate  alone. 

17.018.  The  rent  you  make  up  is  not  all  rent  due 
to  the  landlord  ? — Quite  so. 

17.019.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  is 
in  addition  to  that  rent  which  is  given  to  him  another 
value  which  you  say  belongs  to  you,  and  that  on  that 
rent  due  to  the  landlord  exclusively  that  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  would  be  placed  your  right,  would 
be  intact.  Would  that  same  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase now  be  placed  on  a farm  which  is  untenanted 
in  the  landlord’s  hands  ? — What  I mean  to  convey  is 
this.  So  far  as  I can  ascertain  the  tenantry  of  Ireland 
do  not  grudge  to  the  landlords  of  Ireland  any  sum 
that  they  can  get  for  their  estates,  but  the  tenantry  of 
Ireland  believe  that  if  there  is  a fair  price,  a fair  com- 
mercial price,  put  on  a farm,  such  as  an  English  farm 
at  present  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the  landlord, 
that  from  the  price  that  that  would  fetch  in  the  open 
market  should  be  deducted  the  value  of  that  which  is 
the  tenant’s  legal  right  at  present,  that  is  the  right  of 
occupancy. 

17.020.  Did  you  as  a tenant  look  at  it  in  that  light. 
You  as  a tenant  agree  with  your  landlord  or  you  get 
the  court  to  decide  that  you  shall  pay  50 1.  a year  for 
the  landlord’s  interest  in  the  land,  and  then  when  you 
wish  to  become  the  proprietor  of  it  you  buy  his 
interest  of  it,  not  your  own  ? — Exactly  so,  the  land- 
lord’s interest  I am  willing  to  buy. 

17.021.  You  buy  at  a fair  rent  and  the  question  is, 
hoiv  many  years’  purchase  at  a fair  rent  is  equitable. 
What  is  due  to  the  landlord  for  his  interest  ? — Quite 


17.022.  The  President. — You  pay  20  years  of  this 
fair  rent  or  you  borrow  the  money  to  pay  it,  and  you 
buy  out  his  interest  in  it  ?— That  is  all  I ought  to  be 
expected  to  pay  if  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had  never 
passed.  That  is  my  objection.  If  that  view  is 
adopted  the  Laud  Act  of  1881  would  never  confer 
the  value  of  one  farthing  on  the  tenantry  of  Ireland. 

17.023.  Sir  James  Caird. — Suppose  when  purchasing 
the  fee  simple  out  and  out  or  selling  it,  suppose  you 
wish  to  own  a farm  the  tenant’s  interest  of  which  was 
to  be  sold,  would  you  pay  him  so  much  for  that 
interest,  would  you  not? — Yes,  sir. 

17.024.  Well,  that  would  be  yours  when  you  bought 
“•-Yes,  sir.  But  I have  an  interest  in  occupying 
that  farm  at  that  fair  rent  more  than  an  outsider.  For 
instance,  now,  sir,  if  the  landlord  had  a farm  on  his 
own  hands,  and  buildings  and  all  on  it,  and  if  he 
proposed  to  sell  that  farm  out  he  had  not  only  the 
landlord’s  interest  in  that  to  sell  but  also  the  tenant’s 
interest  in  it  to  sell. 


vi!’°2  n ^nd  hs  would  Set  more  for  it  ?—  Certainly, 
h*  21'?!  the?’  n,y  !ord’  what  1 8ay  is  that  whatever 
to  h r -°et  ^or  l^at  or  whatever  could  be  ascertained 
e a tan-  commercial  value  of  that  farm  let  it  also 
(1  i ft! „?]? ta.1  n ed ’ an(i  I do  not  think  there  is  any  great 
wool  1 u "i'  nscertaining  each  of  the  two,  from  that 
tenant’^  deducted  the  interest  which  is  legally  the 
farm  „ ’ °‘.  ,w  much  the  tenant  would  get  for  the 
17  AoCU^'?d  aS  comParG(i  with  the  farm  unoccupied. 
mi«io,r?i'  l,ractical  suggestion  is  that  the  Com- 
both  rmrt-d  , e t,ie  power  to  settle  the  price  that 
parhes  ought  to  ask  ?-Yes,  my  lord. 

say?LTi,Have  y°uanything  more  that  you  wish  to 
admit  W 7e,®uSSusted  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
1881  holders  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  of 


17.028.  Yes,  that  is  very  important? — But  I would 
except  from  that  some  large  farms  held  exclusively 
for  grazing  purposes. 

17.029.  That  are  on  lease  ? — That  are  on  lease. 

17.030.  On  what  grounds  would  you  except  those  ? 
—On  public  grounds.  I think  it  would  not  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  country  at  large  that  any  facilities 
should  be  afforded  by  the  law  to  the  occupiers  of  these 
large  tracts  of  grazing  land  principally  in  the  midland 
counties  to  become  owners  of  these  tracts. 

17.031.  It  would  not  be  becoming  owners,  it  would 
be  having  judicial  rents  fixed? — But  that  would  be, 
in  my  opinion,  giving  them  facilities  to  become 
owners. 

17.032.  1 es,  you  would  except  them  on  the  ground 
that  it  would  facilitate  them  to  become  owners  if  thev 
got  judicial  rents  fixed,  and  you  do  not  think,  that  is 
desirable  ? — I do  not  think  it  is  desirable  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  country  at  large. 

17.033.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  suggest  ? 
— With  regard  to  the  interest,  or  desire,  or  willing- 
ness of  tenants  to  purchase,  my  lord,  I think  it  well 
to  mention  to  your  lordship  that  I never  came 
across  a tenant,  that  I never  knew  a tenant  that  was 
not  anxious  to  purchase  his  holding,  the  only  impedi- 
ment was  as  to  the  value  of  their  interest,  and  an 
apprehension  on  the  minds  of  the  tenants  that  the 
terms  demanded  were  too  high. 

17.034.  You  know,  of  course,  that  16  years’ 
purchase  would  diminish  the  income  of  the  landlord 
very  considerably,  would  nearly  cut  it  down  to  half? 
— Well,  my  lord,  I may  tell  you  that  I,  and  such  as  I 
converse  with,  never  scarcely  give  much  thought  to 
what  the  landlord  is  to  be.  We  do  not  consider  that, 
my  lord,  our  concern.  We  know  the  landlords  are 
well  able  to  defend  their  rights  ; ju  that  case,  what 
we  consider  is  what  we  will  have  to  pay. 

17.035.  As  tenants  ? — Exactly. 

17.036.  And  you  do  not  care  wlmt  happens  to  the 
landlord  ? — I do,  my  lord,  I would  be  very  sorry 
indeed  that  anything  bad  should  happen  to  him. 

17,036«.  But  you  would  not  mind  him  losing  half 
his  income  ?— I would  sooner  he  would  not. 

17,0365.  But  if  you  cannot  get  the  land  cheaper 
without  it  that  cannot  be  helped  ? — Well,  my  lord, 
it  would  be  one  of  two  things ; if  he  does  not  lose  his 
income  by  half,  and  I am  bound  to  pay  what  I am  not 
able  to  pay,  then  the  tenant  will  go  to  the  wall.  If 
there  can  be  no  means  devised,  my  lord,  of  giving  the 
landlord  a fair  price,  and  giving  the  tenant  a fair, 
reasonable  assurance  to  live,  I am  afraid  all  legislation 
would  be  a failure. 

17.037.  It  is  very  difficult  to  devise  that  ? — But 
one  should  be  inclined  to  think  that  there  could  be  a 
means,  that  it  is  not  impossible  to  devise  a means  by 
which  the  landlord  should  get  what  every  honest, 
intelligent  body  of  men  would  say  is  his  fair  price, 
and  at  the  same  time,  give  the  tenantry  of  Ireland  a 
fair,  reasonable  assurance  to  live  and  thrive,  and  if  there 
happened  to  be  any  gap  between  the  two  things,  well. 

17.038.  Yes,  what  would  you  suggest? — Well,  I 
should  say,  my  lord,  that  the  landlord  has  the  stronger 
claim  upon  the  Government  which  I may  say  caused 
the  gap,  because  it  was  the  Government  of  England 
that  took  from  the  landlord  what  I mentioned  a while 
ago  was  ours,  and  if  the  landlord  has  to  complain 
because  we  have  to  buy  all  our  farms,  that  which  is  our 
own,  that  we  are  not  required  to  buy  for  it  is  our  own, 
the  landlord  is  reasonable,  I think,  because  he  could 
say  if  it  was  the  Government  which  took  that  from 
us  a while  ago  and  gave  it  to  you,  and  therefore,  my 
lord,  I think,  as  a tenant  farmer,  if  the  landlord  had 
complained  they  might  have  a reasonable  claim  on  the 
Government  for  their  consideration,  that  is  if  it  would 
be  ascertained  by  a competent  body  or  tribunal  that 
if  a gap  would  exist  between  the  two  things  I have 
mentioned,  a fair  reasonable  chance  for  the  tenantry 
of  Ireland  to  live  and  thrive,  and  a fair  commercial 
value  to  the  landlord  for  his  estate.  I do  not  see  why 
statesmen  should  not  devise  some  means  by  which 
that  gap  may  be  filled  up,  and  I believe,  my  lord,  that 


iVoi-.  12,  1886. 

Mr.  Florence 
O'Sullivan. 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  all  purchases  under  the  State  would  be  better  if  such 
a provision  could  be  made  to  meet  the  case.  Any 
rvs  ]jr>rence  sacrifice  that  will  be  made  to  create  peace,  unity,  and 
O Sullivan.  contentment  in  the  country  will  be  a loss  to  no  person 
for  every  member  of  community  will  gain  thereby. 
May  I make  one  suggestion  more.  I have  been  re- 
quested by  a number  of  tenantry  with  whom  I con- 
versed and  ascertained  their  views  before  coming  here, 
I have  been  asked  to  request  that  if  any  change  should 


take  place  in  the  law  with  regard  to  the  land  that  that 
change  would  be  made  clear  and  unmistakably  plain 
for  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  so  that  they  would  not 
have  to  be  going  into  the  courts  after  all  the  battle  of 
quibbling  and  legislating  to  ascertain  what  were  their 
rights,  sure  it  is  possible  to  make  whatever  change 
may  be  made  to  make  it  unmistakably  clear.  It  was 
a great  misfortune  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  that 
nothing  would  be  got  without  law  aud  fighting. 


[Before  the  Earl  of  Milltown  and  Mr.  Nf.ligan:.] 


Mr.  Redmond 


Mr.  Redmond  Roche,  examined. 


17.039.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  you  are  a valuer. 
What  is  your  position  ? — I acted  as  a Sub-Commissioner 
during  1883  and  1884,  and  I have  been  acting  for  the 
last  year  as  a land  inspector  in  the  administration  of 
the  Purchase  Act. 

17.040.  What  are  the  duties  of  land  inspector  under 
the  Act  ? — He  is  asked  to  inspect  and  to  report  upon 
the  sufficiency  of  the  holdings  as  security  for  the 
advance  that  is  required. 

17.041.  Have  you  in  course  of  your  proceedings 
been  obliged  to  recommend  that  some  purchases 
should  not  be  concluded  on  the  ground  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  the  security  ? — Yes. 

17.042.  Has  that  been  frequent  ? — It  has  occurred 
in  a good  many  cases. 

17.043.  Have  you  in  any  of  those  cases  received 
intimations  from  the  tenants  that  they  could  not  pay 
the  instalments  if  the  purchase  was  effected  ? — The 
tenants  have  sometimes  made  statements  to  that 
effect. 

17’, 044.  As  the  tenants  are  supposed  to  be  con- 
senting parties  to  these  transactions,  how  do  you 
accouut  for  that? — Well,  the  tenants  have  sometimes  . 
stated  also  that  they  have  acted  under  pressure  in 
consenting  to  the  sales.  But  I may  say  that  a 
statement  of  that  kind  does  not  in  any  way  affect 
my  judgment  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  the  security,  but 
I consider  it  my  duty  to  report  to  the  Commissioners 
that  such  statements  have  been  made. 

17.045.  But  you  act  independently  of  that? — 
Entirely. 

17.046.  On  the  valuation  made,  its  intrinsic  worth  ? 
—Yes. 

17.047.  Have  the  number  of  years’  purchase  that 
have  been  offered  in  these  cases  where  the  tenants 
have  made  these  communications  been  excessive  ? — 
Well,  that  would  depend  upon  what  was  the  basis  of 
the  purchase.  A purchase  based  on  a judicial  rent  of 
course  would  be  looked  upon  from  a different  point  of 
view  as  to  the  number  of  years,  from  a purchase  based 
on  a rent  in  excess  of  what  would  be  a fair  rent. 

17.048.  Of  course.  But  I mean  to  say  with  re- 
ference to  the  number  of  years’  purchase,  has  the  price 
been,  in  your  judgment,  too  large  ? — In  any  case 
where  I considered  the  security  insufficient  I considered 
the  price  excessive. 

17.049.  But  I mean  in  the  case  where  the  tenant 
objected  ? — In  some  cases  1 considered  the  security 
sufficient,  where  the  tenants  said  they  could  not  pay  ; 
in  many  others  I did  uot  consider  it  sufficient. 

17.050.  What  do  you  suppose  was  their  object? — 
I could  not  say. 

17.051.  Pressure? — They  made  statements  about 
pressure. 

17.052.  What  pressure  did  they  allude  to  ? — The 
pressure  of  proceedings  for  recovery  of  rent,  or  pro- 
ceedings in  ejectment  for  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

17.053.  Then  were  the  tenants  who  made  these  state- 
ments in  arrears  ? — They  were,  otherwise  the  pro- 
ceedings could  not  have  been  taken. 

17.054.  And  the  landlord  consented  to  stay  the  pro- 
ceedings if  they  consented  to  purchase  ? — I dare  say 
that  is  it. 

17.055.  And  that  is  what  they  meant  by  pressure  ? — 
Probably  it  was. 


17.056.  Since  the  Land  Act,  the  landlord  could  not 
put  any  other  pressure  on  them  ? — Not  that  I am 
aw^re  of. 

17.057.  Is  there  any  information  you  would  like 
to  volunteer  with  regard  to  your  functions? — (No 
answer). 

17.058.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  have  been  valuing  for 
some  time  ; with  reference  to  present  prices  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rents  that  you  fixed  three  or  four  years  ago 
when  you  were  Sub-Commissioner,  have  you  anything 
to  say  to  us  ? — I,  of  course,  can  only  speak  for  myself 
as  to  the  standard  of  prices  on  which  the  rents  were 
fixed.  I made  my  standard  on  the  average  of  prices 
for  the  five  years  from  1878  to.  1882.  That  included 
one  bad  year  in  1879,  and  four  moderately  good  years. 

17.059.  Lord  Milltown  — 1879  was  a worse  year 
than  any  we  have  passed  through  since  ? — In  some 
respects  it  was.  For  farmers  generally,  I think,  1886 
is  a worse  year  than  1879. 

17.060.  This  year  ? — Yes,  as  regards  prices.  1879 
was  a very  bad  year  with  respect  to  crops.  There  was 
a very  large  failure  of  crops. 

17.061.  This  year  there  has  been  no  such  failure  of 
crops  ? — No  general  failure  of  crops.  But,  owing  to 
the  great  rainfall,  harvesting  was  late  and  expensive, 
and  crops  were  damaged. 

17.062.  The  crops  have  been  good? — Potatoes  have 
been  fair,  and  the  grain  crop  bad. 

17.063.  Has  not  the  turnip  crop  been  exceptionally 
good  ? — Yes. 

17.064.  Has  not  the  grass  been  good  ? — Singularly 
good,  and  cattle  have  thriven  well ; but  prices  are 
worse  than  in  any  year  I remember. 

17.065.  Are  the  prices  worse  than  they  were  in 
1879  ? — They  are. 

17.066.  Prices  of  what  do  you  mean,  in  particular? 
—Prices  of  butter,  of  store  cattle,  of  meat,  and  of  corn. 

17.067.  What  was  the  price  of  butter  in  1878?— 
1878  ? 

17.068.  I have  got  here,  that  in  Belfast  market  it 
was  from  1 1 \d.  to  Is.  0i<7.  ? — In  1878? 

17.069.  Yes.  1879  I" spoke  of. 

17.070.  You  began  at  1878.  The  average  of  1879, 
in  the  “Farmer’s  Gazette,”  for  butter  was  96s.'t— 
Certainly' ; the  average  for  1886  will  not  show'  any- 
thing like  that. 

17.071.  Beef  is  lower  now  than  it  was  then?— Yes- 

17.072.  But  is  the  price  of  two  year  old  cattle  much 
lower  than  it  was  then  ? — Certainly  ; the  price  of  two 
year  old  cattle  in  the  south  of  Kerry  and  Cork,  too,  is 
a good  deal  lower. 

17.073.  That,  of  course,  to  the  breeder  is  a serious 
matter;  but  to  the  grazier  who  buys  his  stores  m 
spring  and  sells  them  in  the  autumn  ? — I am  not  sure 
but  the  grazier  has  as  good  a margin  now  as  he  a 
then. 

17.074.  Perhaps  more  so,  as  he  gets  his  stores 

cheaper? — I have  no  experience  as  to  the  fattem  g 
of  cattle,  and  I referred  to  the  breeders ; and,  m 
county,  that  is  what  affects  the  farmers.  . 

17.075.  Y'our  remarks  refer  to  this  district*  P 
all  Ireland? — I don’t  speak  for  all  Ireland, 
principally  to  the  counties  of  Kerry  and  Cork, ' 
which  I am  best  acquainted. 
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17,076.  Suppose  you  were  fixing  rents  now  for  a 
series  of  years — you  took  five  year's  for  your  average  ? — 


17.077.  Would  you  fix  them  lower  than  you  fixed 
them  when  you  took  the  average  from  1878  to  1882  ? 
—I  would. 

17.078.  Do  you  think  it  fair  to  take  so  few  years  as 
an  average  in  fixing  rent  for  15  years  to  come  ? — I 
think  it  is. 

17.079.  So  it  altogether  depends  on  whether  one  or 
two  good  or  bad  years  fall  within  the  five  that  you 
select  whether  the  tenant  is  to  have  his  rent  fixed 
high  or  low  ? — The  judicial  rent  should  be  fixed  on 
the  basis  of  the  past  prices,  I think. 

17.080.  But  don’t  you  anticipate  what  the  future 
prices  may  be,  judging  from  the  past  ? — I have  never- 
attempted  to  fix  rents  in  anticipation  of  future  prices. 

17.081.  You  do  not— you  neither  anticipate  that 
they  will  be  good  or  bad  ? — Well,  basing  the  valuation 
on  past  prices  implies  anticipation  that  prices  will  rule 
very  much  in  the  same  way. 

17.082.  And  that  depends  altogether  on  what  you 
call  the  basis — if  you  only  take  two  or  three  years,  or 
15  to  20  years'? — The  five  years  I did  take  included 
four  average  years  and  one  bad.  year. 

17.083.  How  should  you  describe  the  average  you 
would  take  now  ? — I would  say  two  years  were  bad 
and  three  were  average  years.  I should  say  1882, 
1883,  and  1884  were  rather  above  the  average. 

17.084.  Then  it  would  be  a misfortune  to  the 
tenant  who  had  his  rent  fixed  after  two  good  years, 
aud  the  reverse  to  the  tenant  who  had  his  rent  fixed 
after  two  bad  years? — That  would  depend  on 
whether  prices  would  fall. 

17.085.  But,  looking  at  the  series  of  20  years  durin«- 
which  prices  have  been  much  lower  than  thev  are 
now  and  have  been  enormously  higher  than  now,  don’t 
you  think  the  same  thing  may  happen  again  ? — I don’t 
think  prices  have  been  ever  lower. 

17.086.  Never  been  lower? — Within  the  20  years. 

17.087.  Take  the  last  25  years,  they  must  have 
been  lower— that  is  from  1861— don’t  you  think  that 

in  1863  they  were  just  as  low  as  they  are  now? 1 

don’t  think  so.  I am  speaking  of  the  counties  of 
Cork  and  Kerry. 

17.088.  We  have  been  told  that  in  Kerry  and 
Cork  the  prices  of  1863  have  been  practically  identical 
with  the  present  prices  ? — I don’t  agree  with  that. 

17,080.  If  you  go  back  to  the  time  of  Griffith’s 
valuation,  the  prices  were  50  per  cent,  lower  than  they 
are  now  ?— The  prices  in  the  schedule  are  considerably 
lower  than  they  are  now. 

1 1 ,090.  Quite  so.  Then  you  estimate  your  judgment 
on  the  five  years  immediately  before  you  made  your 
valuation  ?— Yes. 


17.091.  And  on  that  basis  you  fix  the  rents  for 
lo  years  to  come  ? — Yes. 

17.092.  I don’t  know  whether  you  can  tell  us 
whether  there  is  a desire  among  the  people  to  purchase 
their  holdings  under  the  Act  ? — I think  there  is  a 
pretty  general  desire. 

17.093.  Irrespective  of  the  desire  to  have  their 

e*i  V nn'J61  ^ ^aie  say  tte  two  motives  operate. 

!’  “*•  Which  do  you  think  is  the  prevailing 
motive  p— I am  disposed  to  think  that  that  of  getting 
n immediate  abatement  of  rent  is  the  predominating  in- 
uence,  but  I have  no  doubt  that  a very  general  desire 

1700  t0  become  owners  of  their  holdings, 
com  ’090'  Do  you  antic'Pate  that,  in  case  of  their  be- 
insts!*'’  0wner?  un^er  that  Act,  they  would  pay  their 
therf,ment,  regularity? — I think  so,  as  a rule— 

sidpr»kT°  p 136  exceptions — unless  there  is  a con- 
0 *u;'tlier  depression  in  prices,  which  I don’t 
anticipate. 

alteratf^’  P88  come  un6er  your  notice  that  any 
maki°“  111  t*16  Act  is  desirable,  with  the  object  of 
-Well  t , more  smoothly,— the  Purchase  Act  ? 
of  ti,e  p *)een  often  suggested  that  an  extension 
of  the  n me  l - rePayme»t,  and  a consequent  lowering 
ninal  instalments,  would  have  that  effect. 


17.097.  What  do  you  think  of  that? — I don’t 
approve  of  that  myself. 

17.098.  You  don’t  ? — No ; I think  that  most  farmers, 
if  they  don’t  expect  to  see  the  end  of  the  period  when 
it  will  be  repaid,  would  like  at  all  events  that  their 
children  would,  and  I have  even  asked  them  whether 
they  would  rather  pay  4 per  cent,  for  49  years,  or  3^ 
for  60  or  65  years,  or  3^  per  cent,  for  ever,  and  I have 
never  met  a man  who  would  not  rather  pay  4 per  cent, 
and  have  done  with  it. 

17.099.  Really,  I am  glad  to  hear  that.  It  has 
been  stated  that  farmers  don’t  care  what  happens 
in  49  years,  but  have  merely  regard  to  the  immediate 
future  ? — That  is  not  my  experience. 

17.100.  Do  you  think  it  advantageous  to  grant  any 
special  conditions  to  those  tenants  who  are  prepared 
to  pay  down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  in  cash  ? 
— I have  not  considered  that,  but  my  experience  is 
that  those  who  would  be  prepared  to  pay  down  one- 
fifth  are  a very  small  proportion. 

17.101.  Do  you  mean  by  that  those  who  are  able  ? 
— No.  I think  there  are  many  who  are  able  to  pay 
down  the  one-fifth  who  would  rather  not  pav  it,  for 
this  reason  : — Many  farmers  who  have  some'  means 
accumulated,  if  they  have  daughters  to  provide  for, 
would  prefer  to  keep  it  for  that  purpose,  or  for  other 
members  of  their  family,  rather  than  invest  it  in  the 
purchase  of  their  holdings,  when  they  can  borrow  the 
whole  of  the  purchase  money. 

17.102.  But  with  the  view  of  inducing  them  to 
invest  some  of  their  money  in  the  purchase  of  the 
land  instead  of  keeping  it  shut  up  in  savings  banks, 
do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  give  them 
special  advantages  in  case  they  pay  down  in  cash  ? — 

I have  not  considered  it. 

17.103.  But  you  are  aware  there  is  a very  large 
amount  of  money  locked  up  in  banks  in  Ireland,  a 
considerable  portion  of  which  presumably  belongs  to 
the  agricultural  classes  ? — I am  aware  that  the 
deposits  in  banks  amount  to  a large  sum. 

17.104.  Are  you  awai-e  whether  the  Land  League 
has  interfered  with  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? 
— I am  not  able  to  speak  with  any  personal  knowledge 
of  it. 

17.105.  So  far  as  you  know  the  tenants  are  allowed 
to  act  on  their  own  judgment  in  the  matter  ? — I have 
seen  in  the  newspapers  statements — 

17.106.  But  I mean  so  far  as  your  own  personal 
knowledge  is  concerned  ? — Well,  there  were  one  or 
two  cases  in  which  statements  were  made,  that  pres- 
sure was  put  on  the  tenants. 

17.107.  Statements  made  by  the  tenants  ? — No.  I 
think  the  statements  came  either  from  the  landlords 
or  those  representing  them. 

17.108.  What  was  the  pressure  ? — That  the  branch 
of  the  National  League  had  put  pressure  on  the 
tenants  either  to  prevent  them  from  entering  into 
bargains  or  from  carrying  them  out. 

17.109.  Have  you  any  reason  to  disbelieve  those 
statements? — I have  formed  no  belief  about  them. 

17.110.  You  have  formed  no  opinion  one  way  or 
other  ? — No. 

17.111.  Is  there  any  statement  that  you  would  like 
to  make  with  regard  to  the  Act  ? — With  regard  to 
the  Act  of  1881,  I should  shortly  like  to  say  that  I 
have  a very  strong  opinion  that  leaseholders  ought  to 
be  admitted. 

17.112.  We  have  had  evidence  altogether  in  that 
way,  aud  none  on  the  other  side  ? — I attribute  the 
difficulties  of  a district  that  I am  very  well  acquainted 
with,  the  Castleisland  district,  which  has  unhappily 
had  a very  evil  notoriety,  to  the  fact  that  the  Land 
Act  operated  to  a very  limited  extent  there,  owing  to 
a large  proportion  of  the  tenants  there  being  lease- 
holders. 

17.113.  Is  that  so,  they  are  leaseholders  ? — A large 
proportion  of  them. 

17. 114.  Are  then'  rents  high  ? — Their  rents  are  high, 
but  abatements  have  been  made  in  some  instances. 


iVor.  12,  1886, 

Mr.  Redmond 
Roche. 


g "I 
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17.115.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  a landlord 
who  has  leasehold  tenants  should  have  a right  to  come 
into  Court  ? — Certainly. 

17.116.  And  I suppose  you  would  include  per- 
petuity rents  ? — I would  not. 

17.117.  Should  you  exclude  a fee  farm  grant? — I 
would ; and  all  for  very  long  terms,  999  years,  or 
leases  renewable  for  ever  ; for  I think  very  few  agri- 
cultural leases,  except  by  middlemen,  are  held  under 
these  tenures. 

Lord  Milltown — We  had  evidence  in  Belfast  where 
a proprietor,  who  had  purchased  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  had  forced  his  tenants  to  accept  perpetuity 
leases  under  a heavy  fine. 

Mr.  Neligan. — After  1870. 

17.118.  Lord  Milltown. — After  1870.  The  result 
was  that  these  leases  could  not  be  broken,  being  fee 
farm  grants,  and,  under  your  proposition,  they  would 
not  be  able  to  get  fair  rents  fixed  ; don’t  you  think  that 
a hard  case  ? — I think  it  is  an  exceptional  case. 

17.1 19.  We  were  told  it  was  not  an  excep- 
tional case  there.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  modify 
your  opinion  so  as  to  admit  such  a case  ? — I would 
admit  all  leaseholders  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act  who 
had  a substantial  grievance  to  complain  of. 

17.120.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  you  would  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  granting  of  the  fee  farm 
grant  was  to  get  behind  the  statute  law  ? — Certainly. 

17.121.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  formed  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  the  fixing  of  rents  on  a sliding 
scale  ? — I am  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult,  if  not  impracticable,  and  that,  unless  regard 
were  had  to  other  considerations  than  variation  of 
prices,  it  would  be  inequitable. 

17.122.  And  you  think  it  would  be  hardly  prac- 
ticable ? — I think  so. 

17.123.  Do  you  think  the  period  of  15  years  is  too 
long  or  too  short,  or  do  you  think  it  is  the  right  period 
to  fix  judicial  rents? — I am  of  opinion  that  too  fre- 
quent fixing  of  rents  is  undesirable. 

17.124.  But  if  you  take  so  short  a time  as  five 
years  as  the  basis  for  fixing  the  rent  ? — Whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong  to  take  the  basis  of  five  years,  I am  not 
in  favour  of  too  frequent  fixing  of  rents. 

17.125.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
fix  rents  once  for  all — would  the  tenants  like  such  an 
arrangement  ? — I dare  say  if  it  tended  to  their  own 
benefit  they  would  be  quite  ready  to  enter  into  it,  but 
if  the  course  of  events  caused  the  rent  to  be  excessive 
they  would  try  to  throw  the  arrangement  overboard. 

17. 126.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  whether 
or  not  the  landlords  are  anxious  or  willing  to  sell 
under  the  Purchase  Act  ? — I think  a large  proportion 
of  the  landlords  are  willing  to  sell. 

17.127.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  necessity, 
or  that  it  would  be  desirable  if  there  was  presumably  a 
necessity,  to  introduce  compulsory  powers  at  present  ? 
— I don’t  think  so  at  present.  I don’t  think  either 
tenants  or  landlords  would  be  anxious  to  be  compelled 
to  buy  or  sell  at  a price  they  would  have  no  voice  in 
fixing. 

17.128.  It  would  have  to  he  either  by  the  Legis- 
lature or  by  a tribunal— it  would  have  to  be  either  of 
these  two  ? — Yes.  I think  a good  many  of  the 
farmers  are  holding  back  at  present  through  a dread 
that  prices  may  go  so  much  lower  that  they  would  be 
unable  to  pay  the  instalments  for  the  49  years.  If 
prices  recovered  in  a year  or  two  I think  they  would 
have  more  confidence,  and  would  be  prepared  to  pay 
better  prices. 

17.129.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  this  would  be 
rather  a disastrous  period  to  force  a sale? — I don’t 
approve  of  compulsory  sales  at  present. 

17.130.  Lord  Milltown. — You  wanted  to  say  some- 
thing about  the  Act  of  1881? — There  is  a class  of 
holdings  that  were  excluded — town  parks.  I would 
be  in  favour  of  admitting  them  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Act,  the  Court,  in  fixing  the  rent,  to  have  regard  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  accommodation  land.  And  I would 
gixe  the  landlord  the  right  to  resume  possession  within 
the  statutory  term  for  building  purposes. 


17.131.  On  paying  compensation  ? — Yes. 

17.132.  How  would  the  compensation  be  paid? 

The  Court  has  power  to  do  that  for  a home  farm  or 
demesne. 

17.133.  Taking  all  the  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, would  it  be  paid  on  its  value  as  building 
land  ? — No,  certainly  not.,  but  on  the  loss  the  tenant 
has  sustained  by  that  being  taken  away  from  him  as 
accommodation  agricultural  land. 

17.134.  You  would  take  in  all  town  parks? I 

would  leave  that  to  the  Court. 

17.135.  About  pasture  land  which  is  at  present 
excluded  from  the  Act,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable 
that  that  exclusion  should  continue  ? — I would  extend 
the  £50  limit.  One  of  the  sections  limits  it  to 
holdings  under  £50. 

17.136.  Will  you  refer  me  to  that  section? It 

is  Section  58,  Sub-section  3. 

17.137.  What  is  your  proposal? — I would  extend 
that  £50  limit.  I think  it  is  too  low.  And  I think 
the  terms  of  that  section  ought  to  be  amended 
for  it  has  been  held  under  it  that  farms  such  as  the 
Crag  farms  iu  county  Clare  were  excluded.  I think 
the  terms  of  that  section  ought  to  be  amended  so  as 
not  to  exclude  these  farms  in  Clare,  as  was  decided  in 
the  case  of  O’Brien  v.  White. 

17.138.  What  limit  would  you  fix — how  would  you 
extend  the  limit  ? — I think  the  intention  was  to  ex- 
clude the  great  grazing  farms,  and  I think  it  might 
be  very  largely  extended  without  including  them.  I 
think  the  limit  might  be  extended  to  £200. 

17.139.  That  would  be  four  times  the  amount  which 
is  the  present  limit.  ? — Yes,  I think  it  ought  to  be  ex- 
tended so  as  to  exclude  only  the.  big  grazing  farms  if 
any  exclusions  are  necessary. 

17.140.  Mr.  Neligan. — Those  cases  in  which  as  I 
understand  is  the  case  in  Meath  and  Kildare,  the 
eatage  only  is  let,  and  not  the  land  itself  ? — I am  not 
conversant  with  the  usage  in  Meath  and  Kildare. 

17.141.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  these  Crag  lands 
over-rented  ? — I am  not  aware. 

17.142.  Mr.  Nelligan. — Did  you  ever  turn  your 
attention  to  the  question  of  local  guarantees  by 
local  authorities  ? — I would  not  be  at  all  in  favour  of 
it.  I think  it  would  be  a very  hazardous  experiment. 
It  appears  to  me  to  be  making  the  solvent  people  of 
the  district  give  security  for  or  be  liable  for  the  default 
of  their  insolvent  or  dishonest  neighbours. 

17.143.  Do  you  regard  that  one-fifth  guarantee 
deposit  as  being  necessary — do  you  think  that  it  tends 
to  check  the  operation  of  the  Act  ? — I don’t  think  it 
does.  At  the  most  the  landlord  only  loses,  say,  one 
per  cent,  upon  20  per  cent,  of  liis  purchase  money. 
It  would  only  come  to  £40  a year  on  an  estate  of 
£1,000  a year. 

17.144.  Lord  Milltown. — But  there  is  a risk  of  the 
State  losing  if  that  is  not  done  ; provision  should  be 
made  for  that  in  some  way  ? — It  could  only  be  made 
either  by  the  guarantee  deposit  as  at  present,  or  by 
the  State  advancing  the  whole  sum,  a lower  sum,  and 
thereby  reducing  the  price  in  fact. 

17.145.  Have  no  instances  come  under  your  notice 
where  the  lands  themselves,  taking  into  considertion 
the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant,  would  afford 
ample  guarantee  to  the  Government  for  the  payment 
of  the  purchase  money  ? — There  are  numerous  cases. 

17.146.  And  would  it  not  be  desirable  in  such  cases 
to  grant  a dispensing  power  to  the  Commissioners  ?— 

I think  it  would.  And  in  any  case  I don’t  think  it 
necessary  to  withhold  the  guarantee  deposit  until  the 
entire  sum  is  repaid  by  the  tenant.  I think  that  at 
the  end  of  five  years  the  landlord  might  get  back  such 
proportion  of  the  guarantee  deposit  as  had  then  been 
paid,  and  so  on  at  intervals. 

17.147.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  that  goes  on  the 
principle  that  as  the  tenant  goes  on  paying  the  in- 
stalments the  security  given  by  the  tenant  increases t 
— Yes. 

17.148.  At  present  it  is  »S  returned  in  17  years.— 
Yes. 
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17.149.  Tour  arrangement  would  pay  it  in  three 
quinquennial  periods  ? — Yes.  I think  also  that  the 
provision  requiring  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  an 
advance  of  over  £3,000  is  unnecessary,  and  might  be 
either  modified  or  repealed.  Either  the  limit  should 
be  extended  to  £5,000  absolutely,  or  else  the  discretions 
of  making  advances  over  £3,000  should  be  left  to 
the  Commissioners  without  having  recourse  to  the 
Treasury. 

17.150.  Why  do  you  say  that  ? I suppose  the  object 
was  to  give  facilities  to  the  smaller  tenants? — The 
reason  was,  there  was  only  five  millions  of  money. 

17.151.  But,  until  we  got  more,  don’t  you  think  it  is 
better  to  keep  up  that  ? — There  has  not  been  a great 
draw  on  it  yet. 

17.152.  In  the  north  it  is  spreading? — Another 
matter  of  great  importance  is  the  simplifying  and 
cheapening  the  transfer  of  land. 

17.153.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  difficulties  of  title 
come  under  your  notice  ? — Yes.  I have  heard  a good 
deal  of  difficulties  that  have  arisen  in  various  ways. 
There  is  another  matter  that  in  this  county  and  in 
the  county  of  Cork,  I know,  has  interfered  very  much 
with  the  disposal  of  estates,  that  is,  estates  on  which 
there  are  head  rents. 

17.154.  What  do  you  propose  to  do  with  the  head 
rents? — With  regard  to  the  head  rents,  I would  be 
disposed  to  adopt  the  compulsory  principle,  or  else  to 
empower  the  Commissioners  to  apportion  the  rents. 
If  a head  landlord  refused  absolutely  to  sell  his  head 
rent,  and  so  stopped  entirely  the  sale  of  the  estate  to 
the  occupiers,  or  refused  to  sell  unless  at  a price  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioners,  was  excessive,  I 
would  give  the  Commissioners,  power  to  apportion  the 
head  rent  among  the  holdings. 

17.155.  Would  not  the  result  of  that  be  to  render  it 
practically  valueless  ? — I would  not  say  that. 

17.156.  Instead  of  getting  it  from  one  man,  he 
would  have  to  get  it  from  a number  of  men  ? — The 
Commissioners  ought  to  give  the  full  value  of  the  head 
rent. 

17.157.  How  much  would  that  be? — (No  answer.) 

17.158.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  say  that  a 
well-secured  head  rent  is  worth  25  years’  purchase? — 
1 would  say  25  years’  purchase  as  a maximum. 

17.159.  Do  you  know  that  the  Land  Commission 
did  fix  that  as  the  minimum  ? — I am  not  aware  of 
that. 

17.160.  A few  years  ago  they  were  worth  30  years’ 
purchase  ? — All  rents  have  diminished  in  value. 

17.161.  But  the  security  of  head  rents  has  not  in 
the  slightest  way  diminished  ? — There  is  one  way  in 
which  it  may  be  diminished — by  taxation. 

17.162.  The  poof  rate  is  the  only  taxation  that  can 
touch  them  ? — (No  answer.) 

17.163.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  considered  the 
system  adopted  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  of 
selling  all  the  lands  subject  to  the  head  rent,  but 
indemnified  by  a certain  portion  ? — I understand  that 
it  has  recently  been  held  by  the  Land  Commission 
that  settled  land  cannot  be  taken  in  indemnity. 

17.164.  But  we  are  speaking  of  powers  to  be  given, 
ecause  that  is  what  the  Landed  Estates  Court  have 

hcen  doing  ?_Yes. 

17.165.  Lord  Milltown. — Perhaps  the  Commis- 
sioners have  the  same  power  ? — I think  they  have  the 
same  power.  The  difficulty  to  my  knowledge  has 

• lsen.in  tie  case  °f  selling  a settled  estate,  for  the 
commissioners  have  been  advised  that  they  cannot 
P°rtl°n  of  a settled  estate  in  indemnity. 

,,  At  an}'  rate  the  simplest  way  to  get  out  of 

’ „ ?uty  wo,dd  be  for  some  public  body  to  purchase 
Tho  Lh5f  ’;e,nt  at  an  equitable  price  ?-I  think  so. 
distnni^T  l0  < m"s>  ‘n  "'hat  are  called  the  congested 
"ml  i nle,ln  those  that  are  verv  general  in  Mayo 

modaZnWiy.and  DonC°a1’  1 l0(*  “P°n  as  accom- 
0f  „ro  foldings,  very  much  the  same  as  the  plots 
vidint.  nil'  an<  , IOUSOR  ft*1-  the  labourers  we  are  pro- 

17S167  °V<ir  th°  countlT- 

Well’  w.W1‘atdo  ymi  say  about  these  holdings? — 
i ving  to  the  diminution  of  employment  in 
u 24828. 
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stopped  there,  and  they  have  been  thrown  entirely  

for  support  on  their  own  land,  their  condition  is  a *Ir-  Redmond 
bad  one,  and  I think  an  effort  ought  to  be  made  to  Koc*ie‘ 
enable  them  to  migrate.  If  anything  can  be  done  by 
a migration  scheme  to  remedy  that  evil  in  the  congested 
districts,  I think  it  should  be  done  by  some  public 
board  with  large  powers,  and  no  doubt  by  large  funds 
provided  by  the  State. 

17.168.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  migration  ? — It 
may  not  be  exactly  migration.  I mean  the  enlarge- 
ment of  all  holdings  to  a sufficient  extent  to  enable  the 
holder  to  support  his  family,  or,  if  that  cannot  be  done 
where  he  is,  to  transfer  him  to  some  other  locality. 

17.169.  To  what  character  of  land — would  you 
transfer  him  to  some  unreclaimed  district  ? — I should 
not  like  to  do  that.  You  should  transfer  biin  to  land 
that  at  all  events  the  produce  of  which  would  enable 
him  to  support  himself  and  his  family. 

17.170.  Do  you  know  of  any  district  where  that 
could  be  got  ? — I am  not  sufficiently  acquainted  with 
those  districts.  But  I think  the  experiment  ought  to 
be  tried. 

17.171.  Lord  Milltown. — Whose  land  would  you 
take  for  the  purpose  ? — Anybody  willing  to  sell. 

17.172.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  propose  to  buy 
an  estate  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes,  an  estate  that  is  un- 
tenanted. 

17.173.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  the  price  of  an 
untenanted  estate,  unless  it  happened  to  be  a boycotted 
one,  would  be  extremely  high  ? — I think  that  owners 
of  land  would  be  disposed  to  sell  now,  getting  the  fair 
value. 

17.174.  And  if  men  of  capital  and  fortune  and  in- 
formation are  unable  to  make  a profit  out  of  land,  do 
you  think  that  these  poor  people  of  the  west  of  Ireland 
would  be  able  to  work  it  most  advantageously  ? — 

My  object  is  to  improve  their  condition. 

17.175.  Would  it  do  so  ? — I think  it  would,  if  you 
transferred  them  from  £3  worth  of  land  to  £10  worth. 

17.176.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  it  be  necessary  to 
find  capital  for  them, — They  are  in  a state  of  poverty 
at  present  ? — It  would  be,  as  you  say,  necessary  to 
start  them  with  some  capital,  and  to  provide  houses 
for  them. 

17,  lV7.  Lord  Milltown. — And  who  is  to  do  all 
that  ? — Oh,  the  State. 

17.178.  Don’t  you  think  they  are  likely  to  get  a 
better  chance  in  some  of  our  colonies,  where  good  land 
is  to  be  had  easily,  and  where  men  are  wanted  ? — I 
would  try  to  find  them  employment  at  home,  and  to 
improve  their  condition  at  home,  before  I would  try 
emigration. 

17.179.  So  would  I,  but  employment  is  one  thing, 
and  migration  to  other  land  is  another  ? — I would  try 

both,  employment  and  migration.  , 

17.180.  Employment,  that  is  the  true  remedy  ? — 

Yes. 

17.181.  And  before  that  can  be  done  you  must 
have  law  and  order  ? — Yes. 

17.182.  Otherwise  the  expenditure  of  capital  on 
land  and  employment  is  hopeless.  Do  you  think  that 
those  small  holdings  would  afford  adequate  security  to 
the  Government  if  the  Government  were  to  lend  money 
on  them  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  ? — I think  they 
would  be  very  risky  property. 

17.183.  Do  you  think  it  would  improve  the  tenants’ 
condition  ? — I think  it  would  better  their  condition 
somewhat,  but  I think  their  condition  will  be  always 
a precarious  one  unless  there  is  employment  for  them. 

17.184.  Their  position  is  very  much  the  same  as  a 
large  number  of  the  more  or  less  employed  artisans  in 
our  great  cities  ? — Yes,  in  principle  it  is.  The  only 
difference  is  that  these  people  cannot  find  employ- 
ment at  their  doors  as  'artisans  can.  Hitherto  they 
have  been  obliged  to  go  abroad  to  find  employment, 
and  that  source  has  been  shut  up  now. 

17.185.  Mr.  Neligan. — Should  it  he  a perpetual 
finding  of  employment,  or  should  something  he  done 
to  enable  them  to  raise  themselves  in  the  world  ? — In 
those  districts  there  is  a vast  extent  of  profitable  ro- 
ll 
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Nov.  i 2,  1886.  claimable  laud.  I tbiuk  the  able-bodied  people  might 

be  employed  for  a long  time  to  come  in  employment 

Mr.  Redmond  0p  that  character.  Then  there  are  the  young  boys 
00  c'  and  girls  who  are  growing  up  in  idleness,  and  who 

might  be  taught  handicrafts.  One  of  our  greatest 
difficulties  is  the  want  of  technical  instruction,  not 
only  with  regard  to  those  handicrafts,  but  with  regard 
to  agriculture. 

17,186.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  turned  to  the 
proposal  to  line  down  tenants  rents  by  fee  farm  grant  to 
one-fourth  of  their  present  rent,  enabling  them  to 
hold  as  tenants  in  fee  farm  for  the  balance.  It  is  said 
that  would  still  give  the  proprietors  some  interest  in 
the  land,  and  induce  the  resident  gentry  not  to  leave  ? 
— I don’t  know  that  it  would  give  him  a greater 
interest  than  a head  landlord  feels  in  a tenant  at 


present.  It  is  a fixed  interest.  It  would  enable  the 
money  to  go  a good  deal  farther. 

17.187.  Lord  Milltown. — You  said  that,  from  your 
experience,  the  tenantry  would  prefer  to  pay  it  off 
in  large  instalments,  and  have  done  with  it  rather 
than  pay  a small  rent  for  ever  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

17.188.  Mr.  Neiigan. — It  is  a fact  that  the  de- 
posits in  savings  banks  have  been  increasing  of  late 
years— did  you  form  any  idea  as  to  what  source  these 
deposits  came  from  ? — I have  not  turned  my  attention 
to  it. 

17.189.  You  would  not  be  able  to  suggest  an  idea? 
— No. 

17.190.  As  to  whether  they  came  from  the  agri. 
cultural  or  from  other  classes  ? — No. 


Mr.  James 
Sullivan. 


Mr.  James  Sullivan,  examined. 


17.191.  Lord  Milltown — You  are,  I understand,  a 
tenant  farmer  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17.192.  How  long  have  you  been  a tenaut  farmer? 
— 10  years. 

17.193.  Do  you  hold  under  lease,  or  hoyv? — I hold 
under  lease. 

17.194.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — 1858. 

17.195.  How  many  years  has  it  to  run  ? — 31  years 
from  that  date.  The  time  is  nearly  expired,  but  we 
have  the  life  of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 

17.196.  31  years  and  a life  ? — Yes. 

17.197.  How  many  acres  have  you  got? — 100 
acres. 

17.198.  And  the  rent  ? — £84. 

17.199.  And  the  poor  law  valuation  ? — £82  10s.  0(7. 

17.200.  Do  you  consider  that  a fair  rent,  Mr. 
Sullivan  ? — Well,  I consider  it  an  exorbitant  rent  now. 
It  was  a fair  rent  up  to  recently. 

17.201.  Up  to  when  was  it  a fair  rent  ? — Well,  it 
was  a fair  rent  up  to  1881  or  1882. 

17.202.  But  in  consequence  of  the  bad  years  since 
then  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  the  pressure  of  the 
times  and  the  bad  prices. 

17.203.  If  the  prices  went  up  it  would  be  still  a 
fair  rent? — It  would. 

17.204.  A nd  if  they  keep  low  ? — There  is.  every 
probability,  1 think,  of  their  keeping  low. 

17.205.  And  then  it  would  be  an  unfair  rent  ? — It 
would. 

17.206.  Do  you  wish  to  be  allowed  to  come  in  under 
the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

17.207.  Are  there  many  of  the  tenants  in  .your 
neighbourhood  in  the  same  position  ? — All  the  Eden- 
burn  tenants,  Mr.  Hussey's  tenants,  are  in  the  same 
position. 

17.208.  Are  they  anxious  to  come  in  under  the 
Act  ? — Some  would  be  very  anxious. 

17.209.  Why  don’t  they  all  wish  it  ? — The  estate  is 
not  all  let  alike.  The  whole  of  it  is  leased. 

17.210.  When  you  took  these  leases  were  the  rents 
the  same  as  they  arc  now  ? — Before  the  lease  the 
lands  paid  more.  The  Rev.  Fitzgerald  Day  purchased 
this  in  1849  or  1850. 

1 7.2 1 1 . Originally  they  were  higher  rents  ? — A good 
deal  higher. 

17.212.  When  did  Mr.  Hussey  purchase? — This 
summer  20  years. 

17.213.  Did  he  give  you  the  leases  then  ? — No. 
Fitzgerald  Day  gave  the  leases. 

17.214.  When  you  got  these  leases  did  you  pay  an 
increased  rent? — The  same  rent. 

17.215.  He  did  not  make  you  pay  any  higher  rent? 
— Mr.  Hussey  did  not. 

17.216.  But  I mean  Mr.  Fitzgerald  Day — did  he, 
on  giving  you  your  leases,  make  a rise  in  the  rent  ? — 
No.  He  reduced  it. 

17.217.  I suppose  you  entered  into  those  leases  with 
your  own  free  will  ? — Free  will. 

17.218.  And  glad  to  get  them? — Glad  to  get 
them. 

17.219.  Because  they  gave  you  security  and  a fair 
rent  ? — It  was  very  fairly  let  till  a few  years  ago. 


17.220.  And  if  the  times  had  gone  on  as  before 
you  would  not  have  had  any  cause  of  complaint  ?— 
There  would  not. 

17.221.  Should  you  like  to  purchase  your  holding 
if  you  could  ? — I would ; but  under  the  Land  Act  of 
1885,  if  I give  20  years’  purchase  of  the  valuation  and 
pay  all  the  taxes  and  all  the  poor  rates,  the  cure  is  as 
bad  as  the  disease. 

17.222.  Mr.  Neiigan. — Do  you  know  how  much 
per  cent,  you  would  take  off  your  rent  ? — Yes.  But 
look  at  the  rents. 

17.223.  Never  mind  that  at  present.  What  is  your 
present  rent  ? — £84. 

17.224.  Then  at  20  years’ purchase  your  rent  would 
be  £67  4s.  ?— Yes. 

17*225.  And  you  would  be  buying  yourself  out?— 
Yes,  in  49  years. 

17.226.  What  taxation  would  be  added  to  you,— half 
the  poor  rate  ? — Yes. 

17.227.  How  much  do  you  calculate  that  at— 
how  much  a year  do  you  pay  in  poor  rates  ?— That 


17.228.  How  much,  take  all  ? — £10. 

17.229.  That  would  be  £5  ?— £5. 

17.230.  Do  you  pay  the  whole  of  the  county  cess? 
— Yes. 

17.231.  That  is  all? — That  is  all  the  taxation, 

17.232.  There  is  no  other  taxation,  so  that  you 
would  reduce  it  from  £84  to  £72  4s.  ? — I consider  it 
is  too  dear  at  that. 

17.233.  Has  your  rent  been  paid  ? — Yes. 

17.234.  Up  to  what  date  ? — To  September. 

17.235.  Last?— Yes. 

17.236.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  even  if  you  gave 
20  years’  purchase  you  would  be  paying  £10  a year 
less  than  the  poor  law  valuation,  including  every- 
thing ? — Yes. 

17.237.  Mr.  Neiigan. — £12  less  than  your  rent?— 
The  poor  law  valuation  is  no  guide. 

17.238.  How  much  per  cent,  this  year  arc  the 
prices  lQwer  than  in  1884  ? — I could  not  tell  you  that. 
I should  suppose  about  40  per  cent.  This  year  is  an 
exceptionally  bad  year.  Take  the  potato  crop,  it  is 
30  per  cent.  back. 

17.239.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  not  it  a very  fine  crop. 
— It  is  not. 

17.240.  What  is  your  part  of  the  country 
Ballinscurra. 

17.241.  Because  we  had  evidence  that  it  was  n 
fine  crop  here? — Had  you  Mr.  Roche  here? 

17.242.  We  had,  and  he  said  it  was  a good  crop?— 
I think  it  is  nearly  40  per  cent,  less  than  last  year. 

17.243.  What  about  your  oats  crop — have  you  go 

any  oats  ? — Yes.  . 

17.244.  What  about  that  ?— I should  say  4U  p 

cent,  less,  too.  . i 

17.245.  A bad  crop  ?— Yes.  Look  at  the  m 

harvest.  The  grain  did  not  ripen  at  all  m ® > 
places.  . _ 

17.246.  If  you  had  a good  year  that  would  IwpF 
too  ? — Oh,  no.  The  grain  would  ripen  all  tog 
And  the  prices  too,  1\d.  a stone. 
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17.247.  Did  you  consider  the  rent  a fair  rent  in 
1863  P— I did. 

17.248.  Do  you  know  that  the  prices  in  1863  aro 
just  the  same  as  last  year  ? — Last  year  ? 

17.249.  Yes  ? — Exactly  the  same  ? 

17.250.  Exactly  the  same  ? — Was  not.  butter 
higher  ? We  had  two  Commissions  in  Kerry.  That 
is  the  McDevitt  Commission,  and  the  MacCarthy 
Commission. 

17.251.  Lord  Milltown. — .The  evidence  we  had  is, 
is  that  in  1862  the  price  of  butter,  according  to  the 
Belfast  market  note,  was  from  9r7.  to  lOfr/.  ? — A 
pound. 

17.252.  Now  it  is  about  1 s.  ? — A shilling. 

17.253.  What  is  it  a pound  now  ? — It  is  by  the 
cwt.  The  first  is  lOGs.  and  seconds  96s. 

17.254.  Mr.  Neligan. — According  to  the  returns 
laid  before  us  the  highest  price  was  102s.  in  1863  ? — 
102s.  in  1863  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes. 

17.255.  Lord  Milltown. — And  in  1862  it  was  83s. 
to  93s.  93s.  was  the  highest.  And  in  that  year  your 
rent  was  a fair  rent  ? — But  look  at  the  price  of  stock. 

17.256.  Now  the  price  of  beef  in  1862  was  from 
54s.  to  60s.,  and  in  1863  from  56s.  to  60s.  Now  it  is 
50s.  to  65s.  in  the  Dublin  market  ? — This  year  r 

17.257.  Yes? — I have  been  talking  to  cattle  dealers 
and  butchers,  and  they  told  me  they  bought  beef  at 
45s.  in  the  county  Limerick,  at  Rathkeale  fair. 

17.258.  Do  you  believe  everything  you  hear  ? — I 
sold  fat  cattle  lost  fair,  and  I got  50s.  It  was  young 
beef. 

17.259.  That  is  the  evidence  that  we  have,  that  the 
prices  of  1863  almost  exactly  correspond  ? — That  is 
with  the  prices  of  1885. 

17.260.  Yes  ? — (No  answer.) 

17.261.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  if  the  returns  be 
accurate  ? — They  must  be  accurate. 

17.262.  You  would  desire  to  come  in  under  the 
Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

17.263.  Lord  Milltown. — And  under  the  Purchase 
Act  of  1885  ?— Yes. 

17.264.  Is  there  any  combination  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood to  prevent  the  tenants  paying  their  rents,  or 
coming  in  under  the  Purchase  Act  ? — Any  com- 
bination ? 

17.265.  We  had  better  say  Land  League  influence? 
—No. 


17.266.  Any  man  is  free  to  pay  as  he  likes  ? — Yes. 

17.267.  It  is  stated  that  there  is  a general  opinion 
among  the  farming  classes  that  18  years’  purchase  is  the 
proper  price.  Mas  ii  taken  the  form  of  telling  you 
that  you  must  not  give  more  ? — Mr.  Hussey  has  sold 
all  his  property  except  the  Edenburn  estate.  And 
there  are  others. 

17.268.  You  think  that  the  tenants  would  like  to 
become  owners  of  their  own  land  ?— I know  they 
would. 

17.269.  Provided  they  got  it  at  a fair  price  ? — At  a 
fair  price. 

17.270.  Do  you  think  they  would  be  willing  to  pay 
their  instalments  as  well  as  they  were  able  ? — To  the 
Government  ? 

17.271.  To  the  Government? — Yes,  if  they  got  it 

at  a fair  rent.  Jo 

17.272.  You  don’t  think  they  would  allow  any  bad 
nnuence  to  come  in  and  prevent  them  paying  their 
instalments  ? — There  would  be  no  influence  in  that 


D,27^.  I am  quite  sure  if  they  were  left  to  them 
selves  they  would  pay  their  debts  like  honest  men 
I . 0 )ou  think  there  would  be  any  fear  of  terrorist! 

‘"J  in.  as  there  has  been  in  parts  of  the 

U untry,  at  all  events  as  to  the  payment  of  rent  ?— ] 
think  there  would  be  no  such  thing. 
arils274'  The  land  would  be  their  own  ?— Yes.  The 
be  t«xedeStl°U  WOU^d  to  know  how  the  land  would 


detllnsl5'  Th?t  dePends  entirely  on  the  farmers. 

8 on  tle  guardians  they  would  elect? — I i 


collect  that  from  March  1883  to  August  1884  I paid 
£61  10s.  in  taxes. 

17.276.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  on  account  of  the 
blood  tax. 

17.277.  Lord  Milltown.  Don’t  you  think  the 
remedy  for  that  tax  lies  in  the  people’s  own  hands  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

17.278.  By  setting  their  faces  against  it? — Putting 
down  outrages. 

17.279.  And  not  trusting  to  the  police  ? — The  police 
are  no  use  at  all.  I have  seen  shots  fired  within 
hearing  of  the  police,  and  they  did  nothing. 

17.280.  But  suppose  the  police  knew  the  men  that 
committed  these  outrages,  do  you  think  they  would 
get  any  evidence  from  the  people  ? — The  people  would 
be  very  reluctant. 

17.281.  So  there  is  no  use  in  arresting  a man? — 
The  people  don’t  like  to  give  any  information. 

17.282.  .Mr.  Nelig  in. — Would  not  the  respectable 
classes  in  the  country  be  glad  to  see  the  country  re- 
turning to  law  and  order  ? — They  would. 

17.283.  Lord  Milltown. — I don’t  see  how  that  is  to 
be  done  unless  the  people  assist  in  putting  down  out- 
rages ? — It  is  the  young  fellows  who  dp  it.  No  sen- 
sible man  takes  any  part  in  it. 

17.284.  But  in  other  countries  sensible  men  would 
put  down  that  themselves.  They  would  not  allow 
these  young  blackguards  to  carry  on  these  games.  Do 
you  see  any  chance  of  the  people  looking  on  the  law 
as  their  friend  instead  of  their  oppressor,  and  putting 
a stop  to  this  kind  of  work  ? — Within  the  last  month 
or  two  there  were  not  many  outrages  in  the  country. 
Things  are  a great  deal  better. 

17.285.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — The 
country  people,  the  tenant  farmers  in  the  country,  have 
some  faith  in  General  Buller,  and  you  have  not  many 
evictions  these  last  two  months. 

17.286.  But  the  evictions  had  nothing  to  do  with 
moonlighting  ? — I think  the  evictions  are  the  source 
of  all  this  moonlight  ing. 

17.287.  You  do  ? — I do.  We  know  that  evictions 
are  sentences  of  death. 

17.288.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  suppose  there  is  a man 
who  can  pay  his  rent,  and  won’t,  what  is  the  landlord 
to  do  with  him  ? — The  man  that  won’t  pay  his  rent? 

17.289.  Yes. — Who  won’t  pay  his  rent? 

17.290.  Yes. — There  is  none  in  my  locality. 

17.291.  What  would  you  have  done  in  that  case  ? — 
The  landlord  has  no  alternative  hut  to  evict  him. 

17.292.  Provided  the  remedy  by  eviction  was 
honestly  exercised,  there  would  be  nothing  wrong  in 
it  ? — I should  say  not. 

17.293.  Provided  the  remedy  was  not  abused  ? — 1 
should  say  not. 

17.294.  Have  there  been  any  abatements  of  rents 
given  in  your  district  ? — Yes,  there  have. 

17.295.  To  meet  the  times  ? — There  have,  still  they 
are  very  low. 

17.296.  On  judicial  rents  what  are  they? — 15  to 
20  per  cent. 

17.297.  Lord  Milltown. — Just  to  come  back  to  that 
point  about  the  evictions  being  the  cause  of  outrages. 
The  chief  outrages  that  have  occurred  in  your  country 
of  late  have  not  been  connected  with  evictions  ? — I 
should  say  they  have. 

17.298.  We  heard  of  a man  who  was  shot  in  the  leg 
because  one  of  his  servants  brought  home  a pig  for  a 
boycotted  man  ? — Yes. 

17.299.  That  man  had  committed  no  offence  ? — The 
man  worked  for  an  evicting  landlord,  and  he  became 
obnoxious  then. 

17.300.  But  many  of  the  outrages  have  been  com- 
mitted simply  on  boycotted  men,  who  have  been 
boycotted  for  disregarding  the  orders  of  the  League  ? 
— I would  not  say  that. 

17.301.  Have  you  heard  of  no  cases  where  men 
have  been  boycotted  for  paying  their  rent  ? — No. 

17.302.  You  have  not  ? — I have  heard  of  them,  but 
not  in  my  district. 

17.303.  These  moonlighting  affrays  that  we  hear  of, 
they  were  not  connected  with  evictions.  It  was  not 


Nov.  12,  188C 

Mr.  James 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  in  consequence  of  evictions  that  they  shot  Mr.  Curtin  ? 

M ' — It  was  not. 

Sulliva™63  17,304.  That  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  eviction  ? — 

It  had  not. 

17.305.  Then  it  would  not  be  true  to  say  that 
evictions  are  the  cause  of  all  these  outrages? — Not 
of  all. 

17.306.  — You  and  1 would  be  glad  to  see  no 
evictions  take  place  ? — Yes. 

17.307.  Mr.  Neligan. — I don’t  think  Mr.  Hussey 
has  had  many  evictions  ? — Not  a single  case. 

17.308.  The  particular  thing!  you  want  to  remedy 
is  to  come  in  under  the  Act  of  1881,  to  get  a fair  rent 
fixed  ? — Yes. 

17.309.  Lord  MUltown. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
want  to  say? — If  you  want  any  information  with 
regard  to  the  Land  Acts  of  1881  and  1885  ? 

17.310.  What  have  you  to  say  ? — The  Land  Act  of 
1881  did  not  meet  the  wishes  of  the  tenant  farmers. 
In  some  cases  good  reductions  were  given,  but  not  in 
others.  The  first  Commission  we  had  in  Kerry, 
Mr.  McDevitt’s,  gave  very  poor  reductions. 

17.311.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  rather  the  fault 
of  the  Commission  than  of  the  law  ? — John  George 
McCarthy  made  large  reductions. 

17.312.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  they  made  fairly  ? 
— He  made  some  fair  reductions. 

17.313.  Did  he  make  sweeping  reductions? — He 
did  not  make  sweeping  reductions,  but  he  made  fair 
reductions. 

17.314.  I suppose  the  larger  the  reductions  the 
fairer  they  were  ? — I would  not  wish  the  tenant  to  get 
land  for  half  the  value. 

17.315.  And  how  much  less  than  the  value? — I 
mean  the  real  value. 

17.316.  That  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  do  ? — Very 
difficult. 

17.317.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  think  of 
a sliding  scale  of  rents — would  it  meet  with  your 
approval  that  rents  should  go  up  in  a good  year,  and 
that  in  a bad  year  they  should  fall  ?— It  would  not  be 
a bad  system.  The  good  year  I can  pay  rent. 

17.318.  Lord  Milltown. — I can  quite  understand 
your  liking  the  rent  when  it  would  be  made  smaller, 
but  would  you  have  the  same  opinion  of  it  when  it 
would  be  raised  ? — Sir  James  O’Connell  used  always 
to  fix  a good  rent,  but  when  the  times  came  down  he 
reduced  it  considerably. 

17.319.  Were  the  tenants  pleased  with  that  arrange- 
ment ? — They  were.  They  paid  their  rents  in  the 
good  times,  and  for  the  last  three  years  they  are  not 
paying  more  than  half  the  original  rent. 

17.320.  Do  you  think  they  would  rather  have  that, 
arrangement,  or  take  the  chance  of  making  a good 
deal  of  money  in  a good  year  and  not  making  so  much 
in  a bad  year? — I think  the  judicial  rents  should  be 
reduced.  I should  say  the  tenant  farmers  would  pay 
their  rents  if  they  got  25  per  cent,  under  the  judicial 
rent. 

17.321.  That  is  for  this  particular  year? — For  this 
particular  year. 

17.322.  You  think  that  the  season  this  year  has 
been  so  bad  and  prices  so  low  that  the  judicial  rents 
should  be  abated  25  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

17.323.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  think  that  the  prices 
would  warrant  that,  and  call  for  it  ? — Yes.  There  is 
a class  of  farmers  who  cannot  pay  rent — the  small 
farmer. 

1 7.324.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  you  do  for 
that  poor  man  ? — Employment. 

17.325.  But  who  is  to  give  it? — That  is  the 
question. 

17.326.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  landed  gentry 
were  to  leave  the,  country,  it  would  increase  his 


chances  of  employment? — I would  not  say  that. 
There  was  more  employment  at  one  time  than  there 
is  now. 

17.327.  And  I suppose  you  would  be  sorry  to  see 
them  leave  the  country  ? — I would  rather  see  them  in 
the  country.  Lord  Kenmare  used  to  spend  £400  a 
week  in  labour — now  it  is  not  400s. 

17.328.  That  must  be  a great  loss  to  the  labourers’ 
—Yes. 

17.329.  And,  of  course,  the  lower  the  rents  the  less 
employment  the  landlord  can  give  ? — Yes. 

17.330.  How  would  you  suggest  that  these  poor 
people  should  get  employment  ? — There  is  a great 
deal  of  land  in  the  country  to  be  reclaimed — thousands 
of  acres  in  this  country  that  would  produce  good 
grass  and  crops. 

17.331.  But  it  is  all  in  somebody’s  possession  ? — In 
the  landlords’. 

17.332.  But  in  the  tenants’  as  well  ? — Some  in  the 
possession  of  the  tenants  and  some  in  the  possession  of 
the  landlords. 

17.333.  The  tenants  have  the  chief  portion  of  it  ? — 
A good  deal  of  it. 

17.334.  How  would  you  reclaim  that? — Draining 
and  ditches. 

17.335.  Who  is  to  pay  for  it  ? — That  is  the  ques- 
tion. It  would  pay  for  itself  in  the  long  run. 

17.336.  But  who  is  to  take  the  land  and  pay  for  all 
this  ? — If  the  money  was  advanced  to  the  landlord. 

17.337.  But  the  landlord  would  have  no  interest  in 
it? — Through  his  influence  the  tenant  might  get  it. 
Mr.  Hussey  got  £60  for  a tenant  for  reclaiming  land, 
and  it  is  now  growing  crops  of  potatoes. 

17.338.  You  see  that  the  Act  of  1881,  which  gave 
the  practical  ownership  of  the  land  to  the  tenant, 
subject  to  the  payment  of  a fair  rent,  has  done  away 
with  any  interest  in  the  landlord  to  improve  his  estate, 
unless  in  lands  in  his  own  hands.  In  other  cases  lie 
would  be  simply  a lunatic  if  he  invested  money  where 
he  could  get  no  profit  ? — Yes. 

17.339.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  Government 
assisting  the  tenants  by  loans  to  improve  the  lands  ?— 

17.340.  And  so  afford  some  employment  to  these 
people? — Yes. 

17.341.  Mr*  Neligan. — I think  that  is  wlrnt 
Mr.  Sullivan  alludes  to  ? — Yes. 

17.342.  The  tenant  farmer  would  have  to  employ 
labourers.  ? — Yes. 

17.343.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  a good  deal  of 
land  in  this  country  which  is  quite  unfit  for  human 
habitation  ? — Yes,  quite  unfit. 

17.344.  And  hardly  fit  to  nourish  a goat  ? — No. 

17.345.  Mi-.  Neligan. — Have  you  known  of  any 
tenant  getting  loans  for  such  a purpose  ? — No.  From 
the  depression  of  the  times  they  have  no  courage  to 
do  so  at  present. 

17.346.  Lord  Milltown. — Which  do  you  think  it 
would  be  better,  for  these  small  tenants  to  have 
assistance  given  to  them  to  endeavour  to  turn  ex- 
tremely bad  into  moderately  fair  land,  or  to  send 
them  where  there  is  plenty  of  good  land  ? — The  more 
money  that  would  be  laid  out  here,  the  better  for  the 
country  and  for  the  people. 

17.347.  I am  supposing  the  case  of  people  living 
on  hopelessly  irreclaimable  land,  while  there  is  g00t 
land  in  some  of  our  colonies  where  there  would  be  a 
chance  of  making  happy  homes  for  themselves.— 
No  doubt  of  it.  Better  be  in  Australia  or  New  Zealaud 
or  some  such  place. 

17.348.  Where  the  good  land  is  waiting  for  pe°Pe 
to  work  it,  instead  of  here,  where  we  are  all  fightiCg 
for  scraps  of  bad  land  ? — Bad  land. 


Mr.  George  Mr.  George  Sandes,  examined. 

Sandes.  17,349.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  you  are  an  ex-  17,351.  On  what  points  especially  do  you  wish  I<j 

tensive  land  agent  ? — Yes.  give  information? — The  chief  thing  is  with 

17,350.  And  also  i-  land  proprietor  ? — Yes;  and  a to  intimidation,  and  the  strong  combination  that  e: 
tenant  farmer  to  some  extent,  for  I hold  land  under  in  my  district  against  the  payment  of  rent. 

Lord  Listowed.  17,352.  What  is  your  district  ?— North  iwrry. 
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That  is  the  north  of  this  county.  In  fact  I almost 
confine  my  duties  as  an  agent  to  North  Kerry. 

17.353.  Have  you  found  there  that  there  is  a 
considerable  amount  of  intimidation? — There  is  the 
strongest  possible  intimidation  and  combination,  and 
has  been  since  last  January,  continued  up  to  the 
present. 

17.354.  Did  it  only  begin  last  January  ? — Yes.  I 
think  that  was  the  first  time.  Previous  Jo  that  I used 
to  receive  the  rents  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  ; 
the  best  feeling  existed  between  the  tenantry  and 
myself. 

17.355.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  change  that 
came  over  them  ? — Other  landlords  were  not  receiving 
rents  with  the  same  regularity,  and  they  saw  I 
was  getting  rents,  and  others  were  not.  In  the 
spring— I generally  collected  the  September  rents 
about  the  end  of  February  or  the  beginning  of  March — 
and  early  in  January  my  attention  was  called  to  green 
placards  in  the  shop  windows  calling  on  the  tenantry  I 
was  agent  over,  to  meet  and  consider  what  rents  they 
would  pay  for  the  future.  That  was  the  first  inti- 
mation I received  that  anything  of  the  kind  arose. 

17.356.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  that  in  January  ? — Iu 
January.  They  held  a meeting  on  the  11th  of  January, 
when  I received  a letter  from  the  chairman,  Canon 
Davis,  with  a copy  of  the  resolution,  that  the  tenauts 
should  not  pay  me  unless  they  got  30  per  cent,  all 

I round  on  the  several  estates  oil  for  which  I received 
rents. 

17.357.  Have  you  a copy  of  the  letter? — Yes. 
(Reads  letter  as  follows)  : — 

“ Listowel, 

“ 11th  January  1886. 

“ My  dear  sir, — I have  been  requested  by  the  tenants 
on  the  estate  over  which  you  preside  to  send  you  the 
enclosed  resolution. 

“ I am,  dear  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ F.  Canon  Davis. 

“G.  Sandes,  Esq.  J.P.,  Listowel.” 


Copy  Resolution. 

“ At  a meeting  of  the  tenantry  of  the  various  estates 
over  which  Mr.  George  Sandes  acts  as  agent,  held  on 
the  11th  .January  1886,  it  was  unanimously  resolved, — 
That,  in  consequence  of  the  great  depression  in  the 
times,  an  abatement  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  rents  due 
should  be  requested,  and  that  the  Very  Rev.  Canon 
Davis  be  appointed  to  receive,  on  behalf  of  the  tenantry, 

the  reply  of  Mr.  Sandes.” 

To  that  I replied  as  follows  : — 

“ Listowel, 

“ 12th  January  1886. 

, f y dear  sir, — I am  favoured  with  your  letter  of 
the  11th,  which  was  left  here  last  evening,  enclosing 
copy  ol  a resolution  passed  at  a meeting  held  yesterday, 
relative  to  abatements  of  rent. 

“The  resolution  you  referred  to  is  so  general,  I 
must  ask  you  to  kindly  forward  a copv  direct  to  any 
1 1 , owners  of  property  to  whom  it  refers  ; and,  in 
use  they  communicate  with  me,  I shall  at  once  let  you 
snow  the  result. 

? ?ny  individual  tenant  wishes  to  bring  his  or  her 
I’  , cul  r Clse  specially  under  the  notice  of  the  land- 
Z-r^s  me  a statement  in  writing,  I will, with 
nmWi )rwfrd  U for  Consideration,  but  I cannot 
miuertake  to  do  more. 

50,iord/r  to,  enab'e  y°u  to  send  copies  of  the  re- 
in,en(W,Udr°Pted  yosterday  to  those  I presume  it  was 
sevprni  ’ A ®lve  „y°u  ^he  names  and  addresses  of  the 

* SLtoT’3  property for whom  1 acc  as  asent> 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

« \Tn__  ,,  “ George  Sandes. 

' er7  Rev.  Canon  Davis,  J.P.” 

you  ’arp  'n  ^at !ire  t,ie  names  of  the  landlords  that 
Mahony  Mr "m0- °™iathwaite,  Mr.  George 
>.  Mr.  David  Mahony,  Mr.  Stephen  Edward 


Colles,  Colonel  Crosbie,  Mr.  Fosberry,  and  Miss  Fitz*  _No».  12,  lsst) 

maurice.  I hold  here  a newspaper  of  the  23rd  Jiuiuary,  

published  in  the  county,  “ The  Kerry  Weekly  Mr.  George 
Reporter,”  in  which  a report  is  given  of  the  pro-  ®andes- 
ceedings,  on  that  letter  being  read.  The  Rev.  Canon 
Davis  presided,  and  my  letter  was  read ; upon  that  the 
chairman  said : — 

“ You  need  not  hope  from  the  agent  any  way,  or 
absentee  landlords.  Now,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

“ H voice. — ‘ Let  those  who  are  able  to  pay  their 
‘ rent  keep  it,  as  well  as  those  who  are  not  ’ ” 

“The  Chairman. — Will  they  do  that?  Mv  ex- 
perience and  my  firm  conviction  is,  that  any  man 
who  is  able  to  pay  his  rent  will  pay  it.  (They  did  it 
before,  sir.)  I think  the  only  thing  you  can  do  is 
to  create  a ‘ defence  fond,’  and  to  have  a special  com- 
missioner sent  down  from  the  ‘ Freeman,’  let  him  give 
publicity  to  all  their  tyranny  and  extortion.  ^Hear, 
hear.)” 

Then  another  clergyman,  who  is  not  even  a parish 
priest,  but  the  head  of  a college  (Father  Harrington), 
said  : — 

“ I have  great  pleasure  in  seconding  Canon  Davis’s 
proposition,  and  I say  the  letter  that  was  read  now  to 
you  is  in  reality  a declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of 
George  Sandes,  and  if  he  wants  war  let  him  have  it. 

(Great  cheers.)  Canon  Davis  has  proposed  a very 
wise  aud  manly  course.  He  asks  you  to  create  ‘ a de- 
‘ fence  fund,’  and  invite  down  here  a commissioner 
from  the  ‘ Freeman’s  Journal,’ — that  journal  which 
represents  our  opiniou  not  merely  in  the  country,  but 
in  England  and  America,  who  will  inquire  into  your 
real  grievance.” 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  : — 

“ It  was  then  agreed  to  raise  a ‘-defence  fund  ’ at  a 
levy  on  each  tenant  of  one  penny  in  the  £ ; and  tenants 
from  the  several  properties  were  appointed  to  collect 
the  money.” 

That  was  the  next  step  they  took,  and  subsequent 
to  that,  on  the  20th  March,  I hold  another  newspaper 
in  wliich  they  are  again  desired  to  combine  and  not 
to  pay. 

17,359.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  paper  is  it  ? — The 
“IverryWeeklyReporter,”  of  the  20th  March  : — 

“ The  Very  Rev.  chairman  said  he  thought  that 
should  be  the  fiual  meeting  of  the  tenantry,  as  it 
was  not  meetings  they  required  to  fight  Air.  George 
Sandes,  but  determined  action  on  the  part  of  the 
tenantry,  for  there  was  no  use  in  speaking  except 
there  was  some  action  taken.  They  wanted  a re- 
duction all  round  of  30  per  cent.,  and  they  had  resolved 
to  stand  out  for  that.  (Yes.)  Well,  in  order  to  obtain 
that  reduction  there  should  be  some  cohesion  amongst 
them,  and  he  was  afraid  there  was  an  absence  of  that 
cohesion,  and  unless  they  acted  in  union  with  one 
another,  they  would  never  be  able  to  gain  their 
object.  . . . They  need  not  expect  anything  from 

George  Sandes,  except  it  was  forced  out  of  him.” 

That  was  on  the  20th  March.  Then  on  the  3rd  of 
April  there  is  another  meeting  held,  and  the  chairman 
says  :■ — 

“ I dare  say  you  came  here  to-day  to  renew  the 
pledge  you  made  heretofore  of  sticking  together.  Are 
you  determined  to  stick  together  ? You  are  not  a bit 
afraid  of  those  writs  and  processes  that  have  been 
served.  I am  sure  these  have  been  intended  as  feelers 
by  Mr.  Sandes,  who  intends  to  break  the  ring.  Are 
you  determined  not  to  let  him  ? I would  advise  you 
to  be  unanimous.  Be  of  one  mind  aud  one  soul, 
because  if  you  are  not  unanimous  you  will  not  conquer. 

We  have  repeated  that  again  and  again  to  you.  And 
this  advice  we  now  give  you,  to  pull  together.” 

On  the  17th  April,  there  is  the  same  repeated : — 

“ The  Rev.  Canon  Davis,  who  was  moved  to  the 
chair,  advised  the  tenants  to  be  united  to  a man, 
irrespective  of  any  losses  that  may  accrue  to  them 
from  the  action  Mr.  Sandes  was  now  taking.  Lot 
them  only  be  united  and  they  will  bring  this  man 
(Mr.  Sandes)  to  his  knees.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
h 3 
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Nov.  12,  1886.  thought  those  people  who  have  been  served  with 

writs  and  processes  of  ejectment  ought  to  stow  away 

Mr.  George  their  cattle.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  would,  of  course,  be 

Sandes.  very  jnconvenient  for  them  to  do  this,  but  there  they 

were  engaged  in  a terrible  conflict,  and  they  must 
suffer  inconvenience.” 

On  the  24th  April,  placards  were  circulated  through 
the  town  and  posted,  with  a coffin  and  “ cross-bones  ” 
at  the  top  directing  the  people  to  boycott  me,  and  to 
prevent  anybody  giving  me  provisions — giving  me 
food  or  a single  thing.  A reference  was  made  to  it 
that  Sunday  at  a meeting  of  the  National  League, 
when  the  following  resolution  was  passed : — 

“ That  we  condemn  the  uew  system  of  scientific 
land  agency  to  which  George  Sandes  is  resorting  in 
his  attempt  to  break  the  ring.” 

A man  present  is  reported  to  have  said,  “ I want  to 
“ ask,  will  shopkeepers  be  justified  in  supplying 
“ George  Sandes.” 

And  another  man  said,  “ Let  him  go  to  Loudon  for 

17.360.  Lord  Milltown. — What  was  the  place  ?— 

Listowel.  ' 

Mr.  Neligan.— Who  was  in  the  chair  ?— James 
Fitzpatrick, ' he  is  the  second  in  authority  at  the 
college  that  Mr.  Harrington  is  at  the  head. 

What  college  ? — I don't  know  how  it  is  supported. 

Lord  Milltown. — Is  it  for  the  laity  ?— It  is. 

Ts  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harrington  any  relative  of  the 
member  ? — I believe  he  is  a relative,  but  what 
relation  I do  not  know.  I could  not  tell  you.  On 
the  8th  May,  there  was  a meeting  in  Duagh. 
Miss  Fitzmaurice  is  the  landlady  there.  They  passed 
a resolution  at  that  meeting.  It  was  a public  meeting, 
and  they  passed  the  following  resolution  : — 

“ Resolved,  to  pay  him  no  rent  until  the  moderate 
demand  of  30  per  cent,  be  granted  to  every  tenant  on 
each:  estate  under  Sandes ; and  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  the  battle,  that  we  follow  the  bright 
example  of  other  parishes,  and  open  a subscription 
list,  leaving  Sandes  in  his  deserted  office,  as  Bence 
Jones'  tenants  once  left  that  gentlemen,  with  no  one 
to  keep  him  company,  except  Owen  Dowd  and  Mick 
Corridan.  (Laughter.)” 

Men  were  paid  to  watch  my  house  for  months,  so 
that  a tenant  dare  not  come  near  me. 

17.361.  I believe  the  spy  system  enters  largely  into 
the  Land  League  organization  ?— I believe  it  does. 
But  I should  not  like  to  say  anything  that  has  not 
come  under  my  own  knowledge.  A meeting  was  held 
in  Listowel  on  the  Wednesday  previous,  at  which  the 
Rev.  Canon  Davis  presided,  and  said,  “Men  of  North 
“ Kerry,  or  I might  say  tenants  on  the  estates  over 
“ which  George  Sandes  presides” — I have  noticed 
pedple  attended  who  were  not  tenants  at  all — all  these 
meetings  were  held  in  the  National  League  rooms. 
Father  Davis  continued  to  say : — 

“ I am  glad  to  see  you  here  to-day  in  such  numbers. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  a sufficient  guarantee  that  you  are 
about  to  fight  to  the  end.  (Hear,  hear.)  Your  protest 
is  against  an  exorbitant  rent  (hear,  hear),  an  exces- 
sive rent,  a rack-rent  (cheers),  which  allows  a tenant 
no  interest  in  his  holding.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  asked 
an  abatement  of  30  per  cent.,  when  it  should  have 
been  50  per  cent.  Now  is  the  critical  time,  now  is 
the  opportune  time  for  bringing  George  Sandes  to  hi3 
knees  (cheers),  and  you  will  do  it,  for  how  often  have 
wo  seen  the  people  overturn  dynasties,  kings,  and 
thrones  (cheers),  and  why  not  we  be  able  to  overturn 
this  man  and  pitch  him  down  flat  to  the  ground  ?” 
(Loud  cheers.) 

Then  I come  to  the  12th  June.  There  is  what 
was  called  a representative  meeting  held,  and,  “ in 
, “ the  unavoidable  absence  of  Canon  Davis,”  a tenant 

farmer  presided,  and  he  said : — 

“ There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  but  George 
Sandes  would  have  taken  more  prompt  and  decisive 
action  had  you  not  combined  against  him.  There 
was  one  property  from  which  the  people  thought  his 
talons  could  never  be  drawn  out  of— —that  was  the 


Mahony  estate — the  tenants  thought  it  was  one  of 
those  properties  which  could  never  be  wrested  or 
taken  out  of  his  crooks.  But  time  has  shown  you  how 
powerless  he  was  to  keep  out  against  the  combine. | 
action  of  the  tenants.” 

With  regard  to  boycotting,  Mr.  Maurice  Murphy 
said : — 

“ But  I don’t  agree  with  that,  for  if  he  were  the 
very  devil  himself  we  will  make  him  ashamed 
(laughter  and  cheers),  for  there  is  not  a man  in  the 
town  will  give  him  a shilling’s  worth  (hear,  hear),  aud 
at  the  last  meeting  of  the  League  I called  the  people’s 
attention  to  a certain  victualler,  Mr.  William  Kenny, 
Church  Street,  who  refused  giving  him  any  meat  for 
the  future.  (Cheers.)” 

And  on  tho  31st.  July  there  was  another  meeting— 
the  paper  is  dated  31st  July.  Canon  Davis  presided. 
He  wa3  loudly  cheered.  He  said  : — 

“You  unfurled  the  banner  some  time  ago.  You 
raised  the  banner  in  which  these  words  were  in- 
scribed, ‘ We  shall  not  surrender.’  (Never.)  Are 
these  your  sentiments  still?  (Certainly.)  Are  you 
determined  to  carry  out  this  resolution  determined 
upon  six  months  ago?  (Yes,  yes.)  You  will  never 
surrender.  (Never,  never.)  You  have  been  the  most 
persecuted  people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  (No 
doubt.)  I say  there  is  no  landlord,  no  agent  up  to 
the  present,  who  has  not  given  some  abatement  but 
George  Sandes.  Some  people — some  tenants— pro- 
posed to  me,  1 Ought  not  we  go  and  wait  on  him 
< again  ?’  (Never.)  No,  that  would  be  surrendering, 
and  we  shall  never  wait  on  him.  (Loud  cheers.) 
And  if  it  were  in  his  power  to  grant  concessions  lie, 
George  Sandes,  would  be  the  man  to  oppose  it. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Now,  you  must  work  with  one  de- 
termined purpose  ; are  you  determined  to  work 
together  ? (Yes,  yes.)  Then  no  power  can  resist 
this  combined  strength.  (No,  no.)  You  have  the 
power  in  your  hands  ; you  are  the  landlords’  prop  and 
their  stay  ; withdraw  the  prop,  withdraw  the  people 
from  the  landlords,  and  they  fall  to  the  ground  like  a 
tree  felled  by  an  axe.  (Cheers.)  Stand  then,  be 
bold,  be  united,  stand  together,  and  this  demand  of 
yours,  which  is  founded  on  justice,  cannot— won’t— 
be  refused  ” (Cheers.) 

The  sole  head  and  front  of  my  offence  was  my 
saying  that  I would  not  advise  or  suggest  to  any 
proprietor  an  all-round  abatement  of  30  per  cent. 
Up  to  that  time  there  was  the  best  possible  feeling 
between  the  tenantry  and  myself. 

17.362.  Did  you  get  paid  the  rents  ? — Very  little. 
I have  received  rents  now  and  again  privately,  bui 
almost  nothing.  A month  ago  there  appeared  to  be  a 
slight  reaction,  but  for  the  last,  ten  days  or  so  they 
have  certainly  more  or  less  withdrawn,  their  paymem. 
Persons  who  sent  me  word  that  they  would  pay  me 
have  not  done  so  ; I believe  there  is  some  change  m 
their  feeling  about  paying. 

17.363.  Did  anything  take  place  about  that  time  to 
account  for  it  in  any  way  ? — There  was.  One  thing 
they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  General  Buller  won  < 
not  facilitate  the  sheriff  in  executing  decrees,  ami 
Mr.  Dillon,  who  had  been  down  in  the  country,  uia 
some  violent  speeches  urging  on  the  tenants  not  o 

^*17,364.  And  it  was  subsequent  to  that  that  you 
found  the  cessation  of  payment  ? — Yes. 

17.365.  Mr.  Neligan.  -There  are  two  circum- 
stances, the  fact  that  the  people  believed  that  Oene  _ 
Buller  would  not  facilitate  the  sheriff,  and  the  yisi  " 
Mr.  Dillon  ?— Yes,  to  a place  called  Newtownsamie-. 

17.366.  Lord  Milltown.— Do  you  suppose  tf 
people  were  let  alone  they  would  pay  their  ren  • 
My  impression  is  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  not  for  five  or  six  people  in  my  locality  they  ' 

I forgot  to  say  that  I received  letters  from 
tenants  saying  they  were  afraid  to  come  to  Pjv  ^ 
There  were  two  tenants  which  I evicted  a >ou ^ 
months  ago.  One  of  these  men  came  to  me  e ^ 
eviction  and  said  he  was  anxious  to  pay,  aud  . 
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be  permitted.  On  the  day  of  eviction  he  locked  the 
door  and  sent  me  the  key,  and  then  said,  “ Now  that 
« i have  gone  so  far,  I hope  I will  be  allowed  next 
“ Sunday  by  the  League  to  pay  Mr.  Sandes.”  He 
would  not  be  permitted.  There  was  another  man,  I 
heard,  came  in,  but,  through  the  boycotting,  did  not 
pay  me.  They  have  not  paid  since. 

17.367.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay 
their  rents  ? — Taking  most  of  the  estates  I am  agent 
for  myself,  I believe  they  are.  There  are  some 
broken  down  tenants.  There  was  a man  named 
Edmund  O’Connor,  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Ormathwaite. 
I gave  him  a farm  in  1862  or  1863  at  £250,  which 
had  been  paying  £270.  His  mother  was  a widow, 
holding  under  Lord  Ormathwaite.  I suggested  to 
Sir  John  Walsh — he  was  not  then  a peer — that  this 
young  man  would  be  an  industrious  tenant ; he  had 
then  little  or  no  capital.  His  mother  became  security 
for  the  rent,  and  he  took  the  farm  He  married,  got 
a fortune,  and  purchased  from  two  other  tenants  that 
broke  down.  He  subsequently  purchased  £1,500  to 
£2,000  worth  of  house  property  in  Listowel.  I offered 
10 per  cent,  reduction  in  his  rent  before  he  went  into 
the  Land  Court,  which  would  have  been  a reduction  of 
£25.  The  Sub-Coinmissiouers  reduced  the  rent  by  £18, 
instead  of  £25.  He  appealed,  and  the  Court  con- 
firmed what  the  Sub-Commissioners  had  done.  Last 
spring  I asked  him  to  give  me  £100  out  of  the  £116. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  away.  I served  him 
with  a writ;  he  did  not  take  defence,  and  his  houses 
were  put  up  and  sold  by  auction  in  Listowel.  The 
Rev.  Canon  Davis,  Eev.  Mr.  Harrington,  Rev.  M. 
O’Connor,  P.P.,  Ballybunion,  Rev.  M.  Scannell,  and 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Barton  were  present.  The  houses  were 
put  up,  and  purchased  nominally  for  the  Rev.  Mr. 
O’Connor,  and  the  man  paid  every  shilling,  and  costs. 

17.368.  Why  did  he  sell  the  houses? — IhadaFi. 
Fa.  against  him,  and  I selected  the  houses.  They 
thought  I would  sell  the  land  and  bring  an  ejectment, 
and  when  I took  the  alternative  of  selling  the  house 
property  they  were  rather  taken  aback.  I laid  out  for 
improvements  on  this  farm  £582  10s.  2d.,  for  which 
not  a shilling  interest  was  ever  charged  the  tenant. 
There  was  a portion  of  that  expended  before  he  took 
it.  This  I had  given  in  evidence  before  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners. Then,  in  another  ease,  the  man  wrote  to 
me  saying  he  was  very  sorry  he  could  not  pay  me.  I 
knew  that  a week  before  that  he  had  taken  £400 
out  of  one  of  the  banks  of  Listowel. 

17.369.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Had  it  been  on  deposit 
receipt  ? — I am  almost  certain  it  was.  The  com- 
bination to  a great  extent  exists  still.  Some  were 
inclined  to  pay  me  within  the  last  month,  but  what- 
ever be  the  reason  there  is  a demur  again.  Upon  this 
estate  of  Lord  Ormathwaite  some  persons  assert  the 
judicial  rents  are  excessive.  Almost  every  tenant  on 
the  estate  went  into  Court ; the  cases  were  gone  into 
fully ; I proved  the  different  sums  of  money  which 
were  allowed  to  the  tenants  without,  any  charge. 
One  ol  these  tenants  had  a farm  at  £35  a year, 
and  he  settled  with  me  out  of  Court  for  £30.  The 
holding  contains  51a.  3r.  25p.,  the  poor  law  valuation 
is  £18  15s.  He  died,  and  the  children  were  anxious 

gVlway  an<1  scl1  tIlei''  interest  in  the  farm.  First 
the  National  League  refused  to  allow  them  to  do 
so;  after  some,  time  there  was  something  connected 
witl.  tl,c  1 rovincial  Bank,  and  the  League,  I under- 
stand, gave  permission,  while  I was  in  England  in 
ugust  it  was  sold,  and  the  adjoining  tenant  purchased 
£28'ftereSt  °f  theSe  cllildren  on  tbe  reduced  rent  for 

£370.  The  tenant  right  of  it  ?— Yes. 

' k°rd  Milltown. — What  was  the  date  of 
thaU— August  last. 

J7’,372-  Idow  miiny  years’  purchase  ?— About 
s purchase.  That  was  done  because  the  tenant 
hod  not  get  permission 
M *°"JJ  be  afratd  to  attempt  it. 
in  Ne,iVan- — Are  we  to  understand  that 

local  |1!°  b!,y  tnat  tenant  right  the  leave  of  the 
gue  had  to  he  first  obtained  ? — For  a loug 


time  I understand  it  was  refused,  and  after  some  Nov.  12, 

time,  and  some  influence  being  used,  they  consented.  

There  is  also  a report  hero  in  the  paper  of  the  3rd  Mr-  Georg 
April,  to  show  the  combination  that  was  going  on  in  U1  CS- 
regard  to  this  by  moonlight  raids  on  the  estate : — 

“ On  Sunday  night,  between  11  and  12  o’clock — ” 

What  date  is  that  ? — The  last  Sunday  in  March : — 

“ A large  party  of  moonlighters  visited  a number 
of  houses  on  the  property  of  Lord  Ormathwaite  (of 
which  Mr.  George  Sandes,  J.P.,  Listowel,  is  agentl. 

They  were  all  armed  with  rifles  to  which  bayonets 
were  ‘ fixed,’  and  several  of  the  gang,  some ' 70  in 
number,  were  also  armed  with  pistols  and  revolvers. 

On  the  most  reliable  authority — one  who  had  been  an 
inmate  of  one  of  the  houses  visited — we  give  the 
following  account: — ‘About  a quarter  past,  eleven 

o’clock  I retired  to  rest,  and  had  been  almost  ten 
‘ minutes  in  bed  when  there  was  a noise  at  the  front 
‘ door.  Some  seven  respectably  dressed  persons 
‘ entered.  Their  faces  were  uncovered,  and  each  of 
‘ them  had  a rifle  with  a bayonet  attached.  . Their 
‘ “ captain  ” inquired  if  the  September  rent  had  been 
‘ paid  to  George  Sandes.  the  agent,  and  the  answer 
‘ was  in  the  negative.  He  asked  if  there  were  any 
‘ fire-arms  in  the  house,  and  a similar  reply  was  given. 

The  “ captain  ” then  administered  n form  of  oath, 

‘ pledging  the  tenant  not  to  pay  the  last  September 
‘ rent  unless  he  got  a reduction  of  30  per  cent.  To 
‘ this  the  tenant  had  to  comply,  and  the  moonlighters 
• quietly  decamped.”' 

17,373a.  That  is  an  instance  of  mooulighters  making 
their  excursions  with  the  express  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  decrees  of  the  Land  League  ? — Certainly. 

17.374.  No  doubt  midnight  raids  formed  a most 
valuable  instrument  in  carrying  out  these  decrees  ? 

— Certainly.  Tenants  were  afraid  to  send  me  their 
pass  books.  To  show  you  how  some  tenants  can  pay 
rents  if  they  like,  some  months  ago  the  wife  of  one 
tenant  came  to  me  and  asked  for  three  weeks’  time, 
which  I gave  her.  The  rent  was  £47  10s.  the  gale. 

17.375.  Mr.  Ncligan. — How  long  ago  was  this? — 

Four  or  five  months  ago.  She  returned  about  the 
time  specified,  and  said  it  was  utterly  impossible  for 
her  to  make  out  more  than  £40  of  the  rent.  I said, 

“ I would  much  sooner  wait  till  she  could  pay  me  the 
“ whole  rent.”  She  left,  and  was  not  long  away  when 
she  returned  with  her  brother,  who  said,  “Sooner 
“ than  give  any  trouble  he  would  lend  her  the  balance.” 

I said  my  clerk,  who  was  standing  near  me,  would 
take  the  money.  The  man  said  to  his  sister,  “ Give 
“ me  ail  the  money  you  have.”  My  clerk  saw  her 
take  out  a bundle  of  notes,  take  the  whole  £47  out, 
fold  up  the  rest,  and  put  them  in  her  pocket. 

17.376.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  yon  to  say 
that  had  it  not  been  for  this  combination  the  tenants 
would  have  paid  their  rents  as  usual  ? — I have  not  the 
slightest  doubt.  Of  course  some  tenants  would  have 
asked  for  time,  not  being  able  to  pay  at  once. 

17.377.  But  as  a rule?— I have  no  doubt:  I be- 
lieve the  object  is  to  deteriorate  the  value  of  land 
so  much  that  if  the  landlords  are  obliged  to  sell  they 
might  be  able  to  say,  “ You  yourself  gave  an  abate- 
“ ment,  and  that  is  an  admission  that  the  rents  arc 
“ too  high,  and  we  will  give  only  12  or  14  years’ 

“ purchase  on  judicial  rents.” 

17.378.  You  don’t  think  anything  in  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  called  for  a large  all-round 
reduction  of  rents  ? — I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it 
did  not. 

17.379.  Do  you  think  that  the  rents  which  wore 
fair  rents  in  1882  and  in  1883  have  become  unfair 
rents  now  ? — I don’t  think  they  have. 

17.380.  Is  this  a worse  year  than  last  year? — Cer- 
tainly with  regard  to  the  prices  of  some  things,  but  not 
of  others.  Butter  is,  no  doubt,  very  much  lower 
than  last  year.  I got  those  returns  of  1883,  1884, 

1885,  and  the  portion  of  1886  up  to  the  31st  of 
October — on  which  I mny  rely. 

* 17,381.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Where  arc  these  returns 
from  ? — From  a farmer  who  gave  them  to  me.  The 
h 4 
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number  of  cattle  on  that  farm  was  30  dairy  cattle.  In 
1883  he  made  80  firkins,  in  1884  he  made  79  firkins, 
in  1885  he  made  81  firkins.  This  year  there  has 
been  an  increase  of  five  cows,  but  the  return  only 
(r0es  to  the  31st  of  October.  The  money  return 
was  in  1883  £292,  in  1884  £276  10s.,  in  1885 
£247  Is.  This  year  he  made  only  85  firkins,  while  the 
money  return  was  £217  13s.  With  regard  to  pigs  he 
has  made  almost  the  same.  He  sold  £73  worth  in 
1883,  £65  worth  in  1884,  £68  in  1885,  and  up  to  the 
time  he  made  the  return  this  year  he  had  sold  £62 
owrth,  and  would,  he  hoped,  sell  £12  worth  more.  In 
calves  there  has  been  a considerable  falling  off.  In 
1883  he  got  £60  for  calves,  and  in  1885  he  got  £30, 
while  this  year  he  has  not  sold  them.  I received  a 
return  from  another  farmer.  He  told  me  that  in  fat 
cattle  the  beast  he  would  get  £11  form  1885  he  would 
not  get  more  than  £9  for  in  1886.  With  reference  to 
the  yearlings  which  he  could  only  get  £5  10s.  for,  lie 
is  now  getting  £6  10s.  Calves  he  got  £2  5s.  for  in 
1885,  he  has  got  £3  for  in  1886.  I believe  these 
figures  to  be  accurate,  so  that  while  there  was  a re- 
duction in  the  price  of  fat  cattle  there  was  an  increase 
in  the  prices  of  young  stock. 

17.382.  There  has  been  a great  diversity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  potato  crop  ? — Yesterday  the  same  gentle- 
man told  me  he  found  within  the  last  fortnight  the 
potato  was  suffering  a good  deal,  but  where  I farm 
myself  my  own  men  dug  out  the  crop,  and  told  me 
that  for  years  they  had  not  seen  a plentier  or  a 
better  one.  Potatoes  succeed  according  to  the  soil 
and  other  circumstances. 

17.383.  Lord  Milltown.— Have  you  any  informa- 
tion to  give  us  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  of 
1885?— Well,  as  far  as  I know  of  it,  I think  de- 
ducting one-fifth  from  the  owners  of  property  is  most 
objectionable.  I look  upon  it  that,  like  the  rents, 
before  seven  or  ten  years  they  will  repudiate  the 
purchase  money,  and  the  landlords  will  have  to  pay 
the  instalments  out  of  this  one-fifth;  I look  upon 
this  as  by  no  means  secure.  I would  suggest,  if  the 
Government  want  the  landlords  to  sell,  it  should  take 
the  whole  responsibility. 

17.384.  You  would  not  like  to  part  with  your 
estate? — No. 

17.385.  You  hope  that  times  will  mend  ? — My  im- 
pression is  that  if  this  combination  were  stopped, 
and  the  people  under  the  impression  that  things 
would  settle  down,  that  there  was  to  be  no  tam- 
pering, and  that  they  knew  what  they  were  to  get — 
my  opinion  is  that  in  six  months  the  whole  thing 
would  end.  At  this  moment  numbers  of  the  tenants 
have  said  to  me.  “ Only  for  the  Lamb  League  or 
“ National  League  we  would  get  on  well.” 

17.386.  It  is  the  same  thing  ?— Yes. 

17.387.  What  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  land- 
lords  ? — I think  that  great  numbers  are  anxious  to 
sell.  They  all  take  a most  desponding  view  of  the 
country.  Perhaps  they  are  right,  but  I don’t  agree 
with  them,  if  there  was  law  and  order  in  the 
country  and  a Government,  which,  except  the  National 
League,  there  has  not  been  for  sometime,  I feel 
satisfied  matters  would  come  right.  I used  to  go 

' amongst  the  tenants,  and  there  was  the  best  feeling 


existing  between  ue  until  the  people  were  roused  and 
worked  upon  as  they  have  been. 

17.388.  But  supposing  the  one-fifth  were  not  in- 
sisted upon,  what  security  would  the  Government 
have  ? — The  only  security  would  be  the  land ; it  is 
to  be  presumed  that  when  the  Government  advances 
the  money  it  will  only  advance  what  the  land  is  worth. 
If  they  think  15  or  20  years’  purchase  too  much,  they 
will  not  give  it,  but,  whatever  they  give,  they  ought 
not  to  ask  the  landlords  for  any  guarantee,  because 
really  the  landlords  are  asked  to  sell  to  improve  the 
position  of  the  tenants. 

17.389.  But  your  suggestion  would  lead  to  a very 
considerably  lower  price  at  which  those  estates  would 
sell? — I should  think  it  would  not;  I presume  the 
Government  would  only  advance  in  any  event  the 
value  of  the  land,  but,  as  a sort  of  protection  to  the 
Government,  they  require  the  landlord  to  give  this 
guarantee  deposit,  if  they  only  advance  the  value  of 
the  property,  they  ought  not  be  compelling  the  land- 
lords to  give  security. 

17.390.  Hitherto  they  have  not  compelled  the  land- 
lord to  sell  ? — In  one  sense  they  have  not.  But  in  all 
the  speeches  you  see  it  is  said  there  is  only  one 
cure  for  the  country,  and  that  is,  not  to  have  the 
ownership  of  the  land  divided,  and  that  has  been 
stated  by'  members  of  the  Government  themselves. 
Of  course,  it  is  not  compulsory,  but  it  is  virtually  so. 

17.391.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  generally  arc 
anxious  to  purchase? — In  some  cases  I think  the 
tenants  would  like  to  purchase ; but  they  will  not  give 
more  than  a certain  price  on  the  rents.  There  is  an 
estate  at  present  that  I am  anxious  the  owner  should 
sell,  and  a Roman  Catholic  clergyman — a very  re- 
spectable clergyman  — has  been  with  me  two  or 
three  times.  The  lands  are  let  on  lease.  Some  of 
them  are  held  under  Griffith’s  valuation.  They  will 
not  consent  to  give  a penny  more  than  17  years’  pur- 
chase. There  are  some  holdings  so  small  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  give  17  years,  while  there  are  others 
that  are  perhaps  worth  20  years.  He  told  me  he  hud 
been  advising  the  tenants,  and  all  he  could  get  them 
to  consent  to  was  an  all  round  purchase  of  17  years. 
But  the  landlord  could  not  afford  to  sell  at  that  price. 

17.392.  Is  the  object  of  purchasing  their  holdings 
to  get  a reduction  of’  their  rents  ? — By  a reduction  of 
the  percentage  ? 

17.393.  Yes? — I imagine  their  chief  object  would 
be  to  get  a reduction  of  the  annual  rent.  I should 
say  that  would  be  more  their  object  than  becoming 
owners  in  fee,  for  some  of  them  have  come  to  me  and 
said,  “ It  is  all  very  well  purchasing  from  the  State; 
“ but  if  we  come  to  you  we  will  get  time  to  pay. 
« We  will  have  no  time  given  them.” 

17.394.  Is  the  Laud  League,  to  your  knowledge, 
interfering  in  any  way  with  the  working  of  the 
Purchase  Act  ? — Not  to  my  knowledge.  There  are 
some  very  prominent  members  of  the  Land  League 
who  assisted  in  the  sale  of  a property  that  I was  con- 
nected with. 

17.395.  Mr.  Neligan.— At  how  many  years’ pur- 
chase ? — 15  years’  purchase,  and  some  £2,000  arrears 
were  forgiven. 


Mr.  John 
Rainey. 


Mr.  John  Rainey,  examined, 


17.396.  Lord  Milltown.— You  are  a tenant  farmer? 
-Yes. 

17.397.  Where;  ?— In  the  parish  of  Templccrone. 
17’398.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  your  landlord  Colonel 

iouoh  ?— It  is  the  young  gentleman, 
if’ 399.  Lord  Milltown. — How  do  you  hold  ? — I am 
leaseholder.  , _ . 

17,400.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease?— It  is  only 
ivo  years  since  I came  there,  and  it  is  a purchase  I 

ll\ 7,401.  You  bought  it  from  somebody  else?— 

17,-102.  And  has  it  many  years  to  run  ?— During 
he  Queen’s  sons’  lives. 


17.403.  You  bought  it  two  years  ago  ? Yes. 

17.404.  Have  you  any  objection  to  tell  us  whaty 
gave  for  it  ? — £160. 

17.405.  How  many  acres  ? — About  80. 

17.406.  Air.  Neligan. — Do  you  speak  of  thci 

or  statute  acre  ? — The  statute.  , . . 

17.407.  How  much  do  you  pay  for  it  in  re  • 

£74  a year.  • 5 ?oq  Hs 

17.408.  And  what  is  your  valuation  'n0, 

17.409.  Was  that  a wise , bargain .— 1 a , j 
think  the  times  would  go  down  so  ^uc  , 

was  a man  that  was  living  in  a remote  glen  ' ^ 
15  miles  from  chapel,  and  I would  like,  u <-• 

. the  chance,  of  coming  near  the  chapel,  as  1 w „ 
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heavy  and  old.  My  fancy  struck  this  place.  I knew 
it.  was  too  deal-,  but  it  struck  me  there  was  some  turn 
coming  that  might  reduce  it.  I knew  it  was  too  dear. 
The  rent  is  about  two  valuations  and  a half.  Further- 
more, it  has  only  the  grass  of  15  cows,  and  is  very 
bad  land. 

17.410.  Is  it.  chiefly  grass  ? — It  is  poor  grass.  ■ 

17.411.  Have  you  any  of  it  in  tillage  ? — I have. 

17,1 12.  How  much  ? — About  six  acres,  in  grain 

and  potatoes. 

17.413.  Only  six  acres  in  grain  and  potatoes,  and 
all  the  rest  grass  ? — And  all  the  rest  grass.  And  very 
bad  grass  it  is  ; for  it  is  sandy  poor  land. 

17.414.  What  sort  of  land  had  you  before? — I had 
■■  farm  from  Lord  Lansdowne. 

17.415.  And  what  became  of  it  ? — I left  it  to  a son 


of  mine. 

17.416.  Were  you  satisfied  with  that  land  ? — I was. 

17.417.  I suppose  you  want  to  come  under  the 
land  Act  to  get  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — I would.  I cannot 
complain  of  the  landlord.  I must  say  he  is  a good 
gentleman.  He  is  not  squeezing  his  tenantry.  °His 
estate  is  all  too  dear. 

17.418.  Do  you  think  his  lettings  are  too  high? — 

He  is  not  getting  his  rent,  and  still  he  is  doin«-  no 
harm.  6 

17.419.  He  is  serving  no  processes  ? — No. 

17.420.  And  how  is  he  living  now  ? — I don’t  know. 

17.421.  Have  you  paid  him  the  rent? — I did. 

17.422.  How  many  gales  have  come  due  since  you 
became  tenant  ?— Three  gales  of  rent. 

17.423.  And  how  much  have  you  paid  him  ? — I 
only  paid  him  one  gale. 

l/,424.  Lord  Milltovm. — You  cannot  make  the 
rent.  I cannot.  You  must  understand  the  grass  of 
lo  Kerry  cows.  How  could  I make  the  rent  ? 

17.425.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Did  you  offer,  to  pay  him 
any  more  money  ? — A little. 

17.426.  When  was  it  that  you  paid  him  last?— It 
was  in  this  year  that  I paid  him  £30;  it  was  about 
1-  months  belore  that. 

17.427.  Then  you  did  pay  him  £30  in  addition  to 
Hie  one  gale  you  mentioned  ?— Yes. 

17.428.  Was  he  satisfied  with  that  ? — I understand 
he  was. 

— Ufid  ^ 3"PP0Se  70U  Pab4  kim  all  you  could  pay  ? 

17,430.  You  would  pay  more  if  you  had  the  means  ? 
—Indeed  I would. 

„f!7’43L  ^ord  Milltown. — Is  that  the  general  feeling 
ol  the  people  about  you  ? — I must  say  it  is.  They 
1 7 ,?oy  rlf  ^ could  affor(l  it.  but  they  cannot. 

dM,j££a \oZSil flays  f,id  thcy  pay  wel1  ?-They 

-T?’43e'„H.°W  ComeH  5t  that  they  cannot  pay,  now? 

h,ll  “J  Produce,  a lot  of  bad  years  in  suc- 
WhTk  thG  pe°Ple  beillS  Tailing  year  after  vear. 
m,  rin  |he,le  ar,e  a fe'v  bad  years  in  succession  there  is 
17  4U  mi  6 Pe°pl°  wiU  S°  down- 
i "lid  hie , “a",  Jou  bought  this  from,  had  he 

1»dh«_r,n  , ' 

-He  • 1 • dig  an. — What  has  become  of  him  ? 
Kenmave  o’nt  5enin'ari.\aud  he  had  two  bouses  in 
I aidSntl “ f 7Llcl1  bo  ms  £30  ajeur,  and 

4 .he  H6  “ld  »“  “f  lb“  » » •« 

artd  tbcii..]. f l 0I!h  as  be  could,  Hnd  kept  the  other, 

kiSStim*  s°  b,it  b°  ''°uij  “d  b» 

wtis  three  vpn  “,  — 71  of  Kenpmro.  I believe  there 

to  ‘lie  He  frnt  trpnt  < "e  by  bim  at  the  time  he  sold 
1 S1,ve  £6° 

lid.  ’ ■ id  Colonel  Gough  buy  the  property  ?— He 


Mahom-!'  jft?  did  h b<donS  t0  before  that?— John 
1 7,438.  It  wlM  0M  ?°"sh’S  fa,be''  bought  it. 
,Was.  was  Mr.  Mahouy  made  the  lease? — It 

I^4SdILTt,inade  in  bettel-  times?— It  was, 
turned  out  of  I,;.  '<■  man  wb°  was  in  it  before  was 
only  be  had  a place  t™-  “5*  be  did  not  enrr 

U 24828. 


3 into.  When  he  found  this 


nian  to  lake  it  lie  made  him  take  a lease  and  made  v,,..  ,o 
nim  stick  to  it. 

L01p  Milltown.  W ould  you  like  to  buy  Mr.  JohT 
tim,  holding  of  yours  at  a fair  price  ?— Well,  I would  K»‘>>ey. 
nave  no  objection. 

17.441.  But  have  you  no  wish  ? — I don’t  carC  in 
the  world  who  would  be  my  master  so  that  I could 
get  justice. 

1 7.442.  But  would  you  not  like  to  be  your  own 
master  ? I would  if  the  Government  would  rive 
justice— and  perhaps  the  landlord  would  be  as  (rood 
as  the  Government  to  get  justice  from.  I don’t  earn 
it  it  were  a black  from  the  East  Indies. 

1 7.443.  You  mean  by  that,  give  you  your  laud  at  a 
fair  rent  P-r-Certainly. 

17.444.  And  that  would  satisfy  you  ? — And  I think 
it  would  satisfy  every  man  in  Ireland. 

17,445  And  if  they  got  a fair  rent  they  would  not 
care  much  about  the  person  they  paid  it  to  ? — I am 
sure  they  would  not. 

17.446.  Would  you  like  the  gentlemen  to  stay  in 

the  country,  or  like  them  to  go  ? — I don’t  think  there 
is  a man  m Ireland  that  would  care  if  he  got  a fair 
living  For  my  own  part,  I would  have  no  objection 
to  the  landlord  if  I got  a fair  living,  and  I think  every 
man  is  the  same  way.  J 

17.447.  All  you  want,  as  I understand,  is  that  you 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  Court  and  get  a fair  rent 
fixed?  That  is  it,  or,  if  I got  it  from  the  landlord,  I 
would  not  ask  to  go  into  any  Court. 

17.448.  And  you  think  it  is  the  general  feeling  in 
your  neighbourhood  ? — It  is,  indeed. 

17.449.  Is  there  any  terrorism  against  paying  rents 

or  may  a man  pay  if  he  likes  ?— Every  man  may  nav 
his  rent.  J 1 J 

17  45°.  Mr.  Neligan.— What  is  the  name  of  your 
parish  i— My  parish  belongs  to  Kenmare. 

17.451.  Are  you  in  the  parish  of  Kenmare  ? — Yes. 

17.452.  Under  Father  O’Sullivan  ?— Yes. 

17.453.  He  is  at  the  head  of  the  Land  League  there  ? 

— And  it  is  better  to  have  him  at  the  head  of  it. 

17.454.  He  is  a steady  sensible  good  man?— 

He  is  all  that,  Mr.  Nelagan.  I quite  agree  with  you. 

17.455.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  no  boycotting 

there?— No.  Not  a word  of  harm  is  spoken  to  any- 
one. There  is  not  a word  against  a man  paying  his 
rent.  1 ° 

17.456.  I suppose  a great  many  of  them  have  very 
wretched  little  holdings  ? — They  have. 

17.457.  That  they  cannot  live  on  whether  they  pay 
rent  or  not  ?— Some  of  them.  But  the  land  is  let  very 
dear  with  them,  and  along  with  that  the  land  is  very  bad. 

17.458.  Some  of  it  only  fit  for  snipe  or  "rouse  ?— 

Yes,  and  very  dear. 

17.459.  Would  not  it  be  a good  thing  to  have  poor 
people  removed  to  where  they  could  get  good  land  ?— 

I don’t  know.  When  a man  gets  too  much  of  this 
land  it  is  nothing  but  a mountain  to  him,  f’6r  be  cannot 
work  it. 

17.460.  Mr.  Ncligan.— It  requires  too  much 
handling? — Yes.  There  is  too  much  rain  in  that 
country,  and  it  washes  away  all  the  manure.  It  »oes 
back  to  the  first  state  it  was  in  if  it  is  not  tilled  often 
and  often,  and  in  some  cases  it  is  worse  when  it  is  a 
certain  number  of  years  without  tillage  than  it  was  in 
the  former  state,  for  it  grows  into  rushes,  and  they  are 
not  eatable  by  any  beast.  It  is  poor,  light,  damp,  wet 
soil,  and  it  is  rushes  that  grows  on  that. 

1/,461.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  these  poor  people, 
if  they  got  a chance,  like  to  emigrate  to  a country 
where  they  would  have  a farm  provided  for  them  ? — I 
could  not  say. 

17.462.  I don’t  mean  put  into  an  emigrant  ship  and 
shovelled  out  when  they  got  into  port,  but  to  have 
places  prepared  for  them,  would  they  go  there  ? — I am 
sure  they  would. 

17.463.  With  their  own  clergymen  to  look  after 
them  in  their  new  homes  ? — Yes.  But  I knew  a lot 
of  them  who  went  to  Canada,  who  came  back  to 
Ireland  after  being  there  three  or  four  years. 

17.464.  Where  did  they  go  to  ?— To  Canada. 
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17.465.  What  part  ? — I believe  it  was  to  Manitoba 
and  them  districts. 

17.466.  They  came  back  ? — They  did,  indeed. 

17  467.  Were  they  men  that  were  likely  to  have 
done’  well  anywhere  ?— ' They  were  good  labouring 
men.  Themselves  and  their  families  went  out.  1 
hear  that  there  is  want  in  the  streets  of  New  lork. 

17.468.  They  would  not  have  done  much  good 
there.  But  thought  such  men  would  have  done  well 
in  Manitoba  ? — That  is  what  they  did.  They  came 
home. 

17.469.  How  many  of  them  came  home  ? — Indeed, 
I seen  letters  from  them  after  landing  in  Manitoba 
and  sending  home  very  good  accounts.  But,  to  my 
surprise,  in  a month  or  two  after  that  X saw  their 
letters  come  from  New  York  ; and  they  gave  a 
different  story  when  their  letters  came  from  ISew 
York  than  when  in  Manitoba. 

17.470.  Is  there  anything  you  could  think  of  to 
make  these  poor  people  happier  than  they  do?- — I he 
only  thing  would  be  to  give  them  the  land  for  the 
value. 

17.471.  I understand  you  to  say  they  could  not  live 
on  it  ?— Oh.  they  could.  Small  little  holdings  they 
could  not  live  on,  but  there  are  not  many  of  them 
of  that  kind. 

17.472.  So  that  the  best  thing  to  do  is  to  give  them 
the  land  at  home  at  a fair  value  ? — At  a fair  value,  and 
you  must  understand  that  if  I have  land  at  a fair  value, 
and  if  I can  go  to  work  at  my  satisfaction,  I can 
employ  lahourers.  But  I cannot  employ  labourers 
now.  I could  give  employment  to  a number  of 
labourers  if  I had  the  land  at  a fair  price. 

17.473.  I dare  say  you  know  a good  many  of  your 
friends  who  have  got  their  rents  reduced  by  the  Land 
Court  ? — Yes. 


17,474.  Do  you  find  that  these  men  can  give  more 
employment  than  they  used  to  do  ? — Indeed  they  do. 

17,175.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  is  the  potato  crop  ?__ 
It  is  fair,  worth  removing. 

17,476.  The  general  crop,  is  it  very  fair? — It  js 
reasonable.  But  it  is  not  half  as  good  as  it  was  last 
year.  About  this  farm  of  my  owii  1 had  the  worst 
crop  of  oats  this  year — last  year — that  ever  I had  out 
of  land.  I had  not  as  much  as  would  pay  for  the  seed 
and  labour. 

17,477-  Lord  Milltown. — You  had  a good  crop  of 
grass  ? — No,  for  as  I told  you  before  it  is  sandy,  dry 
land,  building  sand,  and  when  there  is  too  much  of 
that  heaped  on  top  of  the  other,  you  must  know  that 
it  is  very  poor  grass  that  comes  out  of  that. 

17.478.  Mr.  Neligan.. — Is  your  landlord  giving 
any  abatement  ? — He  gave  2s.  to  some  of  his  tenants, 
and  he  offered  me  4s.,  but  4s.  was  no  use  to  me.  It 
was  my  own  fault  to  take  the  land,  and  if  he  squeezes 
me  I must  give  it  up,  but  he  is  not  doing  so. 

17.479.  What  is  it  worth  now  ? — I would  say  in 
fair  good  times  £40  would  be  a fair  rent  for  it, 
but  indeed  the  valuation  is  sufficient  these  times— 
£29  15s.  But  you  must  know  it  is  the  grass  of  15 
cows. 

17.480.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  any  building  on 
it — any  good  house  ? — There  is  a good  house  on  it, 
but  it  is  an  old  house  built  about  50  years  ago. 

17.481.  Mr.  Neligan. — A thatched  house? — No,  a 
slated  house.  This  was  a gentleman’s  house,  Mr. 
Timothy  O’Sullivan’s.  It  was  from  him  Mr.  Mahony 
bought  it. 

17.482.  What  is  the  name  of  that  place  ? — Cald- 
wells. 

17.483.  That  ought  to  be  a good  house  ? — It.  was 
built  about  50  years  ago.  The  timber  is  rotting 
in  some  parts. 


Mr.  Robert 
McClure. 


Mr.  Kobert  McCldre,  examined. 


17.484.  Lord  Milltown: — I believe  you  are  a land 
agent.  Is  that  so  ? — Yes. 

17.485.  In  this  county? — Yes. 

17.486.  On  what  properties  ?— Over  Mr.  Mahony’s 
of  Dromore.  and  several  other  properties. 

17.487.  You  are  desirous  of  giving  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  Land  Purchase  Act  ? — Yes. 

17.488.  Kindly  tell  us  what  you  have  to  say  ? — My 
idea  is  that  a large  land  purchase  measure  might  be 
brought  in  to  deal  with  the  land  scheme.  I would 
not  recommend  an  all-round  compulsory  sale.  A. 
system  might  be  adopted,  partly  voluntary  and  partly 
compulsory,  for  transferring  the  land  from  the  land- 
lord to  the  tenant.  The  country  is  divided  into  poor 
law  unions,  which  are  subdivided  into  electoral 
divisions,  the  Government  valuation  of  which  varies 
from  £1,000  to  £4,000. 

17.489.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  electoral 
divisions? — Yes.  But  instead  of  buying  isolated 
farms  or  properties,  my  idea  is  that  the  best  plan  to 
work  a purchase  scheme  is  by  electoral  divisions. 

17.490.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  a purchase 
by  the  Slate  ? — A purchase  by  the  State. 

17.491.  What  would  you  gain  by  doing  that? — 
I will  endeavour  to  explain.  I would  fix  the  price  at 
from  17  to  22  years. 

17.492.  That  presupposes  that  you  leave  the  exact 
price  to  some  tribunal  ? — Yes. 

17.493.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  mean  22  years  of  the 
valuation  ? — 22  of  the  fair  rent.  Then  my  idea  as  to 
the  way  of  managing  it  is  this.  Where  in  any 
electoral  division  the  owner  or  owners  of  one-half  the 
property  in  the  division  agreed  to  sell  I would  make 
it  compulsory  on  the  other  owners  in  the  electoral 
division  to  sell,  also.  I would  make  the  purchase 
money  of  the  electoral  division  a charge  on  the 
electoral  division  is  this  way,  that  while  each  man 
paid  the  price  of  his  own  farm  in  the  shape  of  interest, 
he  should  also  be  liable  for  his  share  of  any  instalments 
that  might  be  due  by  defaulters. 


17.494.  Do  you  think  that  would  be  a popular 
arrangemeut  ? — I am  not  sure  of  that. 

17.495.  That  would  be  a sale  by  the  individuals 
to  the  guardians  or  to  the  Government  ? — It  would  be 
in  the  first  place  an-  arrangement  with  the  landlord. 

17.496.  The  State  would  have  bought  the  electoral 
division  ? — Yes. 

17.497.  Then  this  electoral  division  would  belong 
to  the  State  ? — The  electoral  division  would  belong  to 
the  State. 

17.498.  Then  if  the  owners  representing  one-half 
the  value  wished  to  sell,  you  would  compel  the  others? 
— I would  compel  the  other  half. 

17.499.  What  would  the  landlords  have  to  buy  or 
sell  if  the  State  was  already  the  owner, — as  I under- 
stand you,  the  first  part  of  your  operation  is  that  the 
State  would  have  bought  the  whole  interest  in  the 
electoral  division  ?— No. ' But  if  the  landlords  of  one 
half  agreed  to  sell  the  State  should  compel  the  other 
half  to  sell  to  the  State. 

1 7.500.  Then  there  would  be  no  purchase  by  the 
State.  There  would  be  a purchase  from  the  landlord, 
but  there  would  not  be  an  actual  sale  to  the  tenant. 
For  instance,  the  rental  of  an  electoral  division-— we 
will  suppose  it  to  be  £1,000  a year  : the  owners  of  one- 
half  of  the  rental,  say  £500  a year,  agree  to  sell  at  a 
price  at  which  the  tenants  agree  to  buy,  the  Govern- 
ment  should  compel  the  owners  of  the  remaining  ha  o 
sell  at  the  same  rate.  The  Government  can  buy  ou 
the  landlords,  and  charge  the  interest  to  the  ten£atf‘ 

17.501.  Lord  Milltown. — Suppose  that  one-hall 
a considerable  portion  of  an  electoral  division 
longed  to  one  owner  whose  land  was  in  his  own  ha 
would  you  call  upon  him  to  guarantee  other  peon 
— you  would  not  call  upon  him  to  sell?  I w0 


which 


17.502.  You  are  only  supposing  a case  in 
the  land  is  occupied  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

17.503.  Supposing  one-half  of  the  division  » 
in  fee  by  the,  occupier,  how  would  you  deal  wi 
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—I don’t  think  you  have  any  such  cases  except  in  the 
case  of  demesne  land. 

17.504.  Well,  it  is  a very  important  case.  You 
would  not  call  on  him  to  sell  ? — I would  not  oblige 
him,  of  course,  to  sell  the  land  he  occupies. 

17.505.  Would  you  make  him  give  security  for 
other  people  ? — I don’t  think  there  is  any  risk. 

17.506.  That  is  another  question.  If  there  is  no 
risk  there  is  no  necessity  for  a guarantee  ? — The 
Government  may  require  a guarantee. 

17.507.  I think,  very  likely.  Have  you  formed 
any  opinion  as  to  whether  such  a proposal  was  likely 
to  be  received  with  approbation  by  the  people  most 
affected  ? — No,  I have  not  communicated  with  the 
farmers.  It  is  a scheme  which  would  have  to  be  well 
considered.  There  might  be  some  difficulties  con- 
nected with  it. 

17.508.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  there  happened  to 
be  a town  in  the  electoral  division  ? — That  would  be 
a difficulty. 

17.509.  Lord  Milltown. — You  will  have  to  go 
through  a good  deal  of  compulsion.  You  would  have 
to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell,  then  you  would  have  to 
compel  the  tenant  to  buy,  and  then  you  would  have  to 
compel  the  people  to  give  security  for  their  neigh- 
bours ? — There  would  be  a good  deal  of  compulsion. 

17.510.  What  would . be  the  necessity  lor  com- 
pulsion ? — I don’t  think  the  Purchase  Act  is  working 
very  well  at  present. 

17.511.  We  have  had  evidence  that  it  seems  to  be 
working  at  a more  rapid  rate  than  the  staff  can  keep 
up  with  ? — The  Purchase  Act  ? 

17.512.  Yes  ? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 

17.513.  Mr.  Neligan. — These  are  exceptional  times, 
scarcely  fair  times  in  which  to  force  sales  ? — Yes. 

17.514.  Lord  Milltown. — Your  suggestion  would 
only  come  within  the  range  of  practical  proposals  in 
case  the  Purchase  Act  failed  to  work.  If  it  works  as  it 
is  doing  there  is  no  necessity  for  compulsion  ? — Cer- 
tainly not. 

17.515.  You  think  great  advantages  would  arise 
from  the  tenants  becoming  owners  of  their  holdings  ? 
—In  some  cases  I think  great  advantages  would 
arise. 

17.516.  But  I suppose  it  is  only  on  the  supposition 
that  great  advantages  would  arise  that  you  propose 
compulsion  ? — I don’t  propose  compulsion  of  all  land- 
lords. 

17.517.  In  all  the  electoral  divisions  where  one-half 
the  tenants  wish  to  purchase  ? — And  one-half  the 
landlords  wish  to  sell. 

17.518.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  you  would  compel  the 
other  half? — Yes. 

17.519.  Lord  Milltown. — Will  you  go  on  with  your 
suggestions  ? — The  purchase  money  of  the  division 
would  be  a charge  on  the  entire  division,  and  each 
purchaser  should  pay  interest  at  the  rate  already  fixed 
under  the  Act,  3J-.  The  electoral  division  should  be 
responsible  for  the  whole  interest,  and  in  case  or 
defaulters  the  interest  should  be  levied  with  the  rates 
aud  paid  to  the  Government.  The  occupiers  of  each 
division  should  be  empowered  to  deal  with  the  defaulters 
as  they  should  think  best,  by  selling  his  farm  to  a 
solvent  man,  aud  providing  for  him  by  emigration 
or  otherwise. 

17.520.  You  would  make  that  necessary  as  well  as 
well  as  the  other  ?— Yes, 

17.521.  Would  you  give  them  power  to  sell  his  farm, 
out  make  it  incumbent  on  them  to  provide  for  him  as 
well  ?— Yes, 

in  a-'*??'  would  be  another  tax  ? — I look  on  it 

his  light.  The  electoral  division  has  now  to  feed 

own  poor,  and  when  a man  -becomes  a pauper  he 


goes  into  the  workhouse,  and  the  ratepayers  -have  to  Nov  12  lgR( 

maintain  him.  So  that  the  cheapest  way  of  providing  " ’_ 

for  him  would  be  either  to  emigrate  him,  or  to  pro-  Mr.  Robert 
vide  for  him  in  some  other  way.  McClure. 

17.523.  Is  there  anything  further  ? — No. 

17.524.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make 
with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  ? — No. 

17.525.  Is  there  any  desire  among  the  tenants  with 
which  you  are  acquainted  to  become  purchasers  of 
their  holdings  ? — I don't  think  there  is  at  present. 

17.526.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell,  as  far  as 
you  know  ? — -No.  The  landlords  are  not  anxious  to 
sell,  except  in  the  case  of  middlemen  aud  absentee 
owners,  or  estates  heavily  encumbered. 

17.527.  Only  those  who  have  the  most  worthless 
properties,  I suppose  ? — Those  which  are  so  situated. 

17.528.  Are  the  rents  being  fairly  paid  in  your 
district  ? — They  are  not  regularly  paid. 

17.529.  ‘But  are  they  paying? — They  are  paying 
their  rents. 

17.530.  Is  there  any  combination  to  prevent  pay- 
ment of  rent  ? — I cannot  speak  from  personal  experience 
— not  i»  my  neighbourhood.  There  might  be  some 
unwillingness,  but  no  actual  combination  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood. 

17.531.  Is  there  anything  to  deter  men  through 
terrorism  from  fulfilling  their  legal  obligations? — I 
should  say  there  is,  but  it  is  not  very  general  in  my 
district. 

17.532.  To  what  extent  does  it  exist  ? — I can  only 
speak  from  hearsay  of  isolated  cases. 

17.533.  You  cannot  speak  of  any  case  that  has 
come  wither  your  personal  observation  ? — No,  my 
lord. 

17.534.  Is  there  a good  feeling  between  landlord 
and  tenant  ? — There  is  on  the  Dr'omore  estate. 

17.535.  And  no  desire  among  the  tenants  to  pur- 
chase as  far  as  you  know  ? — Not  on  that  estate. 

17.536.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish 
to  say  anything  ? — Not  unless  you  wish  to  ask  on  any 
point. 

17.537.  Have  you  made  any  reductions  on  your 
rents  this  year  ? — I am  now  collecting  the  May  1886, 
and  l have  instructions  to  deal  with  each  case 
according  to  the  circumstances. 

17.538.  Is  it  harder  for  tenants  to  pay  this  year 
than  last  year  ? — It  is  not. 

17.539.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  the 
rents  which  were  fair  in  1882  or  1883  have  become 
unfair  rents  now  ? — Judging  from  the  prices  ? 

17.540.  Yes  ? — Well,  the  state  of  the  times  is  more 
unfavourable. 

17.541.  I don’t  mean  unfair  at  the  present  moment, 
but  looking  forward  to  the  period  they  have  to  run  ? — 

It  would  be  very  difficult  to  foresee  what  may  occur. 

You  cannot  say  what  may  occur  next  year.  Prices 
may  be  largely  increased.  They  are  very  much  better 
than  they  were. 

17.542.  Mr.  Neligan — Than  this  time  12  months  r 
; — Even  than  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

17.543.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  consider  that  the 
prices  which  are  low  at  present  have  made  rents  which 
were  fair  four  or  five  years  ago  unfair  .rents  in  the 
future  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  give  an  opinion.  I 
should  say  it  is  more  difficult  to  pay  them  this  year 
than  it  was  then. 

17.544.  But  not  more  difficult  than  it  was  last  year  ? 

—No. 

17.545.  Do  you  think  it  is  a better  year  than  last  ? 

— 1 think  this  is  a better  year. 

17.546.  And  you  think  that  things  appear  as  if 
they  were  inclined  to  improve  ? — Yes. 


Mr. , examined. 


17,54/.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
1 believe  ? — I am. 

.jJ’jjfJ  ^here  is  your  farm  ?— In  Castleisland. 
WrJ.  How  do  you  hold  ? — Prom  Mr. . 


17.550.  But  by'  lease  or  how  ? — I have  no  lease. 

17.551.  Have  you  a judicial  rent? — No;  I have 
no  judicial  rent  fixed.  I did  not  go  through  the 
Land  Court. 
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17,oo 2.  Why  did  you  not  go  into  the  Land  Court. 
Were  you  satisfied  with  your  rent  ? — I am  not 
satisfied. 

17.553.  Why  did  not  you  go  into  the  Laud  Court? 
— I thought  the  reductions  too  light  entirely,  and  1 
thought  1 would  wait  to  see  if  they  would  give  better. 
They  reduced  my  rent  from  £90  to  £75,  and  then  to 
£64. 

17.554.  IIow  many  acres  have  you  ? — 80  acres. 

17.555.  When  was  it  first  reduced  ? — In  1883. 

17.556.  To  what? — To  £75. 

17.557.  And  I think  you  said  something  about 
another  reduction  ? — Last  year  I got  it  reduced  to 
£64. 

17.558.  Are  these  permanent  reductions  ? — No.  • 
It  iB  optional  to  put  it  up  again. 

17.559.  It  is  a reduction  for  the  year  ? — For  the 
year. 

17.560.  In  fact,  they  are  only  what  are  called 
abatements? — The  first  reduction  was  a permanent 
one,  but  it  was  not  stamped. 

17.561.  Why  did  not  you  take  it  to  the  Land  Court 
and  get  it  stamped  ? — My  landlord  owed  ige  some 
money,  and  he  is  allowing  it  to  me  in  my  rent. 

17.562.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  against  his  debt  ? — Yes. 

17.563.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  lend  money  to 
the  landlord  ? — I did.  1 did  some  work  for  him,  and 
when  I asked  him  for  the  money  he  had  not  it  to  give 
to  me. 

17.564.  What  is  it  that  you  would  recommend 
should  be  dene  in  your  case, — you  can  go  into  the 
Land  Court  and  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — T would 
like  to  buy  my  land. 

17.565.  What  would  you  be  prepared ' to  give  for 
it  ? — If  I were  allowed  my  money  I might  give  more 
for  it  than  if  I was  not  allowed  my  money. 

17.566.  How  do  you  mean  “ allowed  my  money  ” ? 
— The  money  that  is  due  to  me. 

17.567.  You  would  not  like  to  have  it  deducted  ? — 

I would  like  to  have  it  in  some  way  or  other ; to  have 
it  to  my  credit. 

17.568.  But  you  would  be  allowed  to  retain  it  as 
against  the  purchase  ? — Then  I would  pay  at  the’ 
present  rent  of  £64,  and  then  I would  be  in  for  the 
whole  of  the.  rates. 

17.569.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  only  get  half 
the  poor  rate  ? 

17.570.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  give  20  years’ 
purchase  ? — No. 

17.571.  What  would  you  give? — I would  give  15 
years,  and  I think  it  is  a kind  of  a risk  at  that. 

17.572.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  know  what  you 
would  be  paying  then  ? — £50. 

17.573.  No.  £58  8.9.,  and  add  the  poor  rate  to  that 
it  would  be  somewhere  about  £60  ? — The  rates  are 
about  £40. 

17.574.  What  is  your  poor  rate? — I paid  5s.  6/1.  in 
the  last  gale.  I suppose  the  rates  are  about  10s.  in 
the  £. 

17.575.  But  how  much  is  the  poor  rate? — I think 
3s.  6 cl.  this  year. 

17.576.  How  much  did  you  pay  in  the  year  for 
poor  rate  ? — £17  last  year. 

17.577.  The  half  of  that  would  £8.  That  would 
bring  your  rent  down  to  £66  8s.  ? — I am  allowed  one 
half  of  the  county  cess. 

17.578.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  a very  uncommon 
thing  ? — (No  answer.) 

17.579.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  out  of  the  £64  you 
are  allowed- one-half  the  county  cess? — Yes,  and  one- 
half  the  poor  rate. 

17.580.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  consider  £64  too 
high  for  50  Irish  acres  ? — The  costs  and  charges  are 
high. 

17.581.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  costs  and  charges  are 
high  there,  because  they  have  been  houghing  cattle 
and  maliciously  injuring  property,  and  you  have  to  pay 
for  them. 

17.582.  Lord  Milltown. — Don’t  you  tiiink  if  the 
people  set  their  faces  against  that  that  they  could  pur 
a stop  to  it? — Yes.  • 


17.583.  But  are  they  inclined  to  do  anything  to  put 
a stop. to  it  ? — I would  not  be  surprised  if  we  were  at 
the  beginning  of  the  latter  end  of  it. 

17.584.  It  rests  with  them.  The  police  cannot  do 
it? — You  are  quite  right;  if  the  people  don’t  belli 
them  they  cannot  do  it. 

17.585.  Suppose  the  people  did  set  themselves 
against  all  these  horrors,  this  blood  tax  would  come  to 
.ud  end  ? — Yes. 

17.586.  And  you  would  only  be  taxed  like  the  rest 
of  the  country  ? — The  poor-house  is  full,  and  the 
taxes  are  tremendous. 

17.587.  Is  that  from  the  want  of  employment  ?— 
There  is  no  employment. 

17.588.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  the  rents  are  not 
being  well  paid  there  ? — The  man  that  is  able  to  pay 
is  paying;  the  man  that  cannot  is  not. 

17.589.  The  landlords  cannot  give  labour.  Before 
the  place  became  disturbed  there  was  good  labour  ?— 
There  was.  If  a man  can,  he  would  try  to  keep  his 
credit  in  a way.  We  have  no  money'  and  no  spare 
capital,  and  as  for  credit,  it  is  gone.  It  has  gone  the 
other  way  altogether.  We  have  a bank  in  Castle- 
island  ; it  takes  a very  sharp  man  to  get  a £3  note  out 
of  there. 

17.590.  Lord  Milltown. — They  did  lend  money 
there  very  freely  ? — Yes. 

17.591.  And  that  was  not  to  the  advantage  of  the 
people  ? — It  ruined  the  people. 

17.592.  And  then  when  they  had  sucked  them  dry 
they  threw  them  off? — Yes. 

17.593.  I suppose  you  are  inclined  to  think  that 
those,  great  facilities  for  borrowing  money  that  they 
gave  to  the  farmers  of  Ireland  at  first  were  any- 
thing but  a blessing  ? — Anything  hut  a blessing.  It 
was  a curse  to  them.  No  second  questioh  about  it. 

17.594.  Is  there  a general  desire  amongst  the 
farmers  in  your  neighbourhood  to  buy  their  holdings 
at  a fair  price  ? — There  is. 

17.595.  Does  that  arise  from  a wish  to  become  the 
owner  ? — It  does.  They  would  improve  their  land. 

17.596.  They  would  rather  have  it  settled  per- 
manently what  they  are  to  pay  than  have  it  shifting 
up  and  down  ? — Decidedly. 

17.597.  Let  them  know  the  worst  at  once  ? — Yes. 

17.598.  Would  they  rather  have  the  instalments 
made  over  a long  time  and  smaller,  or  would  they 
rather  get  it  over  as  quick  as  they  could  ? — It  is  the 
long  time  that  would  suit  them. 

17.599.  Mr.  Neligan. — By  giving  smaller  annual 
instalments  ? — If  a man  has  five  or  six  of  a family, 
they  would  rather  have  it  smaller. 

17.600.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  go  to  say  the 
longer  the  better  ? — I would. 

17.601.  We  have  heard  that  the  farmers  would 
rather  have  it  shorter  ? — If  it  was  spread  over  60  or 
70  years  what  I would  hare  to  pay  annually  would  lie 
a great  deal  less  than  repaying  in  49  years. 

17.602.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  give  a man  the 
choice  to  take  it  a long  or  a short  period  ? — If  lie  has 
two  or  three  in  family  I would  make  it  short ; if  he 
has  a large  family  give  him  a long  time. 

17.603.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  know  whether 
your  landlord  would  sell  to  you  ? — 1 fear  his  land  is 
in  settlement. 

17.604.  Are  people  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  like 
in  your  district,  or  must  they  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Land  League  ? — So  far  as  taking  another  man’s  farm, 
it  will  be  very  troublesome  to  go  outside  of  it. 

17.605.  But  everything  else  ? — Yes,  anything  they 
like. 

17.606.  Except  take  an  evicted  farm  ? — Yes. 

17.607.  But  would  they  be  at  all  pleased  if  y«“ 
made  a friend  of  a boycotted  man  ? — They  would  no 
like  to  let  you  have  anything  to  with  a boycot  ei 
man. 

17.608.  Was  it  in  your  neighbourhood  that  a man 
was  Shot,  because  he  brought  home  a pig 
boycotted  man  ? — There  must  have  been  some!  n „ 
else  in  it. 
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17.609.  The  parish  priest  told  us  there  was  nothing 
else  in  it  ? — I live  a good  way  from  that. 

17.610.  Are  there  many  moonlight  bands  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — My  opinion  is  they  are  broRen  up. 
A few  of  the  unpleasant  characters  have  gone  oft' 
within  the  last  12  months.  The  land  leaguers  are 
totally  opposed  to  these  things. 

17.611.  Mr.  Neligan. — A good  many  of  them  were 
arrested  some  time  ago  ? — Yes.  They  are  reckless 
careless  fellows,  who  have  nothing  to  lose,  who  maraud 
from  place  to  place.  They  have  nothing  else  to  do. 
The  police  know  these  people  well. 

17.612.  Lord  Milltown. — You  believe  they  do  ?— 
They  do. 

17.613.  What  can  they  do  ? — What  can  they  do  ? 
If  a man  were  to  give  information  to  the  police,  his 
life  would  be  in  danger.  There  are  a couple  of 
districts,  and  if  a few  were  taken  out,  the  districts 
would  he  quiet. 

17.614.  The  police  cannot  do  anything  if  the  people 
won’t  help  ? — I think  so. 

17.615.  It  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  people 
themselves  ? — I think  so. 

17.616.  Tou  don’t  think  there  is  much  sympathy 

among  the  people  with  these  fellows? — No.  We 

know  them  well,  and  think  very  little  of  a fellow  who 
keeps  their  company. 

17.617.  Is  it  pretty  much  the  same  class  as  are 
called  “ corner  boys  ” in  big  towns  ?— Something  like 
that ; they  sympathise  with  each  other. 

17.618.  1 suppose  you  would  like  to  see  the  time 
come  when  every  man  can  do  what  was  right  without 
asking  another  man’s  leave  ?— Decidedly. 

JW  J dar?  sa-v  tha  PeoPle  3re  got  very  tired  of 
tins  kind  of  lawlessness  ? — They  are. 

17.620.  It  must  interfere  greatly  with  business  ?— 
Very  much  so. 

17.621.  And  accounts  to  a certain  extent  for  the 
people  being  badly  ofE  ?— It  does. 

17.622.  It  has  put  a tremendous  tax  on  your  district  ? 
—1  think  so. 

' -C0Uld  ?ou  suggest  »ny  remedy  for  that 
KS  th!”£s  ?— 1 could  not  easily  say  what  I would 
supgest.  If  we  put  our  faces  rightly  against  these 
mings,  we  would  be  very  apt  to  put  it  down.  One 
man  will,  and  another  man  will  not,  and  so  it  goes 
on  at  present.  Eviction  is  the  thing  that  raises  the 
hullaballoo  around  the  whole  country  for  months  after, 
m ’ , '™161,'  won’t  PaJ  his  rent  and 

stand'  w>iY'-enu  thi°  .landlo,d  cannot  be  expected  to 
hiS  is  no 

m'lfX0'  Do  ?ou,  ll"llk  he  not  bo  able  to  net 

nuld  “ lls  f‘,on>'  :'~J  ‘tint  so.  He 

wouiu  get  no  support. 

abKf™. ie.!‘rd  °f  “>es  of  »>«>  who  were 
and  svmnathand  •!  'e'T  have  been  bands  and  banners, 
IhoKS7  ”“h  them  id«“  * that,  the  men 

with  him  a“d  won’tpay  there  is  no  sympathy 

1 St  J ? “5ht  bG  b"d8  a»t  banners— 
mght  pay  for  them  himself— .but  there  is  no 


sympathy  with  him.  If  a man  has  a heavy  rent,  and  jVou  i->  iSsG 
is  put  out  because  he  cannot  pay  his  rent,  there  is  _H 
sympathy  for  him.  ' Mr  

not7’627'  In  the  °ther  Case  there  is  not  ?— There  is 

„ ,17>628-  Can  you  suggest  any  other  way  than 
eviction  if  a man  can  pay  his  rent  and  won’t  nay  it  '■>— 

1 cannot.  ‘ J 

17.629.  I agree  with  you  that  it  is  a very  un- 
p easant,  way  f— -It  would  be  a very  rare  case  that  a 
man  can  pay  his  rent  and  won’t  pay  it.  If  there 
18  a judgment  against  him  his  credit  is  gone,  and 
nobody  will  give  him  a penny  the  day  after  A man 
who  would  not  pay  his  rent  if  he  could  is  a fool. 

17.630.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  abatements  in  the 

district  general?— They  were,  on  the  Herbert  pro- 
perty. 1 

17.631.  On  other  properties  as  well?— Yes.  On 
Lord  V entry’s  property' and  Mr.  Chute’s. 

17.632.  Lord  Milltown.— W as  there  a general  good 
feeling  among  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  former 
days  t — Nothing  better. 

17.633.  Is  there  now  ?— Pretty  fair.  Except  those 
wno  are  put  to  extremes. 

17.634.  But  the  agitation  has  not  put  them  in  a 
better  position  to  pay  rent?— I don’t  think  that'  it 
has. 

17.635.  Men  engaged  in  agitation  usually  don’t 
attend  to  their  business  ?— It  is  a very  easy  thins  (0 
get  a man  who  has  fallen  down, — to  get  him  to 
agitate. 

17.636.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  to  the  advantage 
of  the  country,  and  tend  to  make  it  more  peaceful  and 
orderly  in  every  way,  if  the  farmers  were  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  holdings?— I think  it  would. 

1 1.637.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  fear  of 
their  not  paying  their  instalments  to  the  Government 
regularly  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

17.638.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  agitation 
against  the  payment  of  the  instalments? — All  the 
agitators  in  the  world  I would  take  no  notice  of.  I 
don  t think  there  would  be  any  such  agitation.  I 
think  nothing  else  will  save  the  country  except  a 
general  sale.  If  I have  the  land  worth  the  money  1 
wiH  pay  it,  and  I will  pay  my  engagements.  But 
tilings  are  so  generally  depressed  that  it  is  not  so  easy 
to  know  what  the  value  is.  We  have  American  beef 
sold  in  Castleisland  at  3 d.  a lb.  That  is  a very  low 
ngure.  And  with  that  Dutch  butter  in  front  of  us 
and  that  butterine  in  the  rear  of  us,  it  is  very  difficult.’ 

V’639-  But  you  ought  to  be  able  to  hold  your  own 
against  any  butter  ip.  i.he  world  if  you  would  improve 
your  mode  of  making  it  ?— We  are  improving  it. 

• I,7’640'  1lt°ac^  held  its  °'vn  against  all  the  butter 
in  the  world?— I cannot  tell  you  bow  it  got  down 

17,641.  Don’t  you  think  it  “got  down  ” by  careless- 
ness and  neglect  ? — I think  it  got  down  by  the  Cork 
butter  merchants  keeping  it  in  their  cellars  This 
butter  called  kiel  is  a good  deal  in  front  of  us  in 
price. 


live  5— Tri  ft1  Mltltown- — In  what  district 
Kerry.  Kll,an’c3'  ? ™d  a little  property  in 

u“2Ga tonsil  t T h°ld  ;:0UI'  land?-I 

17,641  Mr  a leasc  in  October  1878. 
tem  of  31  years' *eltffm—FoT  term  ?- 

lease’?— j^j"0rd  ^‘^town-  Did  you  ever  take  c 
1L647  ??  y°U  ngu  a Pr°POsal  ?— Yes. 

•TheaKentilvlTa  lybi?d!nS?— Quite  so>  a 

C°urt  two  and  a half  °rmissi0n  t0  g°  int0  the 
17,648.  Wbwffid  J * ag°’  Which  1 declin£ 
"I  preferred  L j ? }ou  s°  lnto  tbe  Land  ' 
' lo  leave  it  to  arbitration.  One  v 


Ltne,  examined. 

pointed  by  the  landlord  and  one  by  me.  They  reduced 
my  rent  considerably. 

17.649.  They  agreed  ?— Yes,  my  lord. 

17.650.  Are  you  satisfied  with  vonr  rent  now? I 

am  more  satisfied  than  I was. 

17.651.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  rent? — 
£79  18s.  10<7. 

17.652.  What  was  the  size  of  the  holding  ? — 91 
Irish  acres. 

17.653.  What  was  the  old  rent?— £135.  There 
was  £20  redaction  two  or  three  years  ago.  A general 
reduction. 

17.654.  lou  got  the  benefit  of  that  ? — Yes. 

1 7.655.  Lord  Milltown. — On  what  points  do  you 
wish  to  give  evidence  ? — As  regards  my  fee  simple 


Mr.  Patrick 
Lync. 
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Ngy.  12,  1886.  property.  It  was  in  my  family  for  generations.  Mr. 

Stephen  Huggard  bought  three-fourths  of  it  about 

Mr.  Patrick  20  years  ago,  for  which  he  paid  £400  for  each 

I*yne-  portion.  And  in  June  1880  he  offered  to  pay  me  £500 

for  it,  which  I declined.  That  was  224  years’  pur- 
chase. 

17.656.  What  size  was  it  ? — It  was  worth  £24  net. 

17.657.  What  is  the  acreage? — 90  acres,  but  I 
am  entitled  to  only  one-fourth  of  that.  One  of  the 
tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court  and  got  the  rent 
reduced  from  £40  to  £22  10s.  Mr.  Huggard  ap- 
pealed, and  the  tenant  arranged  for  £26.  We  then 
put  the  other  two  tenants  on  the  same  footing,  one 
£26  and  the  other  £28.  That  reduced  the  rent, 
from  the  old  rent  of  £120  to  £80.  I sold  the  pro- 
perty last  February  to  the  tenants,  and  one  of  them 
wrote  to  Mr.  Macarthy  and  said  Mr.  Huggard  made 
too  hard  a bargain,  and  repudiated  the  sale.  He 
threw  them  their  papers  again.  I had  a conversation 
with  him  the  other  day  in  Tralee,  and  told  him  I 
would  give  it  to  him  for  £250.  I would  be  very  glad 
to  get  £200  for  it. 

17.658.  You  would  sell  for  £200  what  you  were 
offered  £5C0  for  in  1881  ?— In  1880. 

17.659.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  Land  Act  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  tenants  are  not  able  to  pay;  they  got 
into  debt  to  the  bank. 

17.660.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  got  into  debt  beyond 
their  resources  ? — Yes. 

17.661.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  another  instance 
of  the  immense  injury  that  has  been  done  by  the  banks 
giving  them  credit  ? — Another. 

17.662.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  ? — Nc. 
Only  I would  be  very  glad  to  get  £200.  That  would 
be  about  14  years’  purchase  at  the  present  rent. 

17.663.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  it  ever  valued  or  in- 
spected by  the  Commissioners  ? — It  was. 

17.664.  By  Mr.  Roche? — No;  by  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners. 

17.665.  But  the  Land  Commissioners  would  not 
sanction  it  unless  it  was  inspected  by  one  of  their  in- 


spectors ? — He  has  not  been  there.  I told  Mr.  Huggard 
he  was  driving  too  hard  a bargain. 

17.666.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  got  any  sug. 
gestion 'to  make  to  us — any  alteration  that  you  think 
desirable  ? — No.  I would  be  very  anxious  to  pur- 
chase if  I could  get  it  on  reasonable  terms.  If  the 
times  were  to  mend  there  would  be  more  chance  of 
purchasing. 

17.667.  If  the  times  were  to  mend  very  much  the 
landlords  would  not  be  so  willing  to  sell  ? — Per- 
haps so. 

17.668.  There  arc  a great  many  who  think  that 
land  in  Ireland  Is  very  much  below  its  value  at 
present  ? — Yes.  But  it  is  very  hard  to  say  that  in  the 
face  of  American  competition. 

17.669.  But  prices  were  lower  at  one  time.  Iu 
1852  prices  were  lower  than  they  are  now  ? — Grain 
was  producing  a better  price  then. 

17.670.  Yes,  wheat.  But  in  everything  else  prices 
were  50  per  cent,  less  ? — Was  butter  50  per  cent, 
less? 

17.671.  Yes,  Id.  a lb.  It  was  Id.  a lb.  this  year  in 
Cork  market. 

17.672.  Oats  4s.  10d.,  wheat  7s.  6 d.,  flax  6s.  Id, 
pork  30s.,  butter  7 d.  ? — And  oats  is  only  7 d.  a stone 
this  year. 

17.673.  But  it  will  get  higher  than  that? — But 6s. 
a barrel  for  oats  now  would  mean  9s.  a barrel  in  three 
months’  time.  I sold  it  at  9 \d.  in  the  winter,  and  in 
spring  at  1 Id. 

17.674.  That  would  be  an  unusual  thing?— No, 
I don’t  think  it  was.  The  labour  is  worse  than  the 
rent.  I paid  more  for'  labour  than  for  rent.  The 
potatoes  are  very  bad. 

17.675.  It  seems  to  be  a very  uneven  crop  ?— The 
crop  was  not  all  in  in  time,  and  then  the  month  of 
August  was  very  wet. 

17.676.  In  parts  of  Kerry  we  were  told  they  were 
better  than  last  year  ? — They  must  have  been  put 
down  early. 

17.677.  I don’t  know  about  that  ? — They  must  have 
been  put  down  in  March. 


Mr.  Henry 


Mr.  Henry  Breen,  examined. 


17.678.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? 
—Yes. 

17.679.  Where? — Midway  between  Tralee  and 
Listowel.  It  is  between  Castleisland,  Listowel,  and 
Tralee. 

17.680.  How  many  acres  have  you  there  ? — I hold 
it  jointly  with  my  brother — 291  statute  acres. 

17.681.  At  what  rent  ? — £48. 

17.682.  Is  that  a judicial  rent  ? — No. 

17.683.  What  is  it  ? — We  hold  under  lease. 

1.7,684.  And  what  is  your  poor  law  valuation  ? — 

£35  5s. 

17.685.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease? — March 
1858 — a lease  of  31  years. 

17.686.  Do  you  consider  that  rent  too  high  ? — I do. 

17.687.  And  I suppose  you  want,  like  the  other 
leaseholders,  to  be  allowed  to  go  into  Court  and  have 
a rent  fixed  ? — I would,  my  lord. 

17.688.  Are  there  many -leaseholders  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood ? — There  are. 

17.689.  Mr.  Neligan. — Who  is  your  landlord? — 
Major  Francis  Chute. 

' 17,690.  Lord  Milltown.  — And  I suppose  you  re- 
present their  views  in  that  matter  ? — I do.  We  went 
to  him  to  get  a little  reduction,  and  we  said  if  he 
would  give  us  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Court  we  would 
not  ask  for  a reduction. 

17.691.  Did  you  pay  any  fine  for  that  lease? — It 
was  my  father  who  got  the  lease.  It  was  renewed. 

17.692.  Was  it  the  custom  in  those  days  to  ask  a 
fine  for  a lease  or  to  raise  the  rent  ? — It  was ; and  to 
ask  a fine  for  a renewal  of  the  lease.  It  was  renewed 
four  years  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease. 

17.693.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  the  lease  with 
you  ? — I have  not. 


17.694.  Lord  Milltown. — If  that  is  the  case,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  these  tenants  must  have  held  at 
a higher  rent  than  the  other  tenants  held  ? — Those 
tenants  that  paid  a fine  ? 

17.695.  Yes.  Taking  the  value  of  the  fine  into  con- 
sideration they  must  have  been  paying  more  than  the 
other  tenants  ? — They  are  trying  to  go  into  Court, 
and  they  say  that  the  payment  of  the  fine  debars 
them. 

17.696.  But  there  has  been  a suggestion  to  allow 
all  the  leaseholders  to  go  into  Court  and  get  a fair 
rent  fixed,  and  that  is  what  you  would  wish  to  say? 
— That  is  what  I would  wish  to  say. 

17.697.  If  you  got  a fair  rent  fixed  would  you  be 
desirous  of  buying  your  holding? — I would.  -Nothing 
would  give  me  greater  pleasure. 

17.698.  And  is  that  the  case  with  your  neighbours? 
— Yes. 

17.699.  And  would  they  take  greater  interest  in  the 
cultivation  of  their  farms  if  they  had  bought  them .— 4 
know  they  would  take  the  greatest  interest  iu  it  » 
they  had  security. 

17.700.  But  they  have  that  under  the  Land  Act 
There  are  a great  many  men  who  are  leaseholders  under 
wider  middlemen,  under  Trinity  College,  and  they  arc 
being  evicted  still. 

17.701.  But  I am  taking  it  that  the  leases  arc  w 

be  done  away  with,  and  that  you  are  to  come  un  ei 
the  Land  Act,  then  you  would  have  security  ?— les’ 
if  it  would  be  a fair  rent.  . 

17.702.  Mr.  Neligan.— Hie  first  step  would  tew 
get  you  into  court,  to  get  your  rent  revised  ? 

be  very  good.  .,  t 

17.703.  Lord  Milltoivn.— But  I understand  you 
notwithstanding  that,  and  notwithstanding  you  mi= 
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^et  the  right  to  go  into  court  and  have  a rent  fixed, 
you  would  rather  buy  your  land  out  ? — I would. 

17  704.  And  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  your 
neighbours  ? — It  is. 

17  705.  Would  they  give  a fair  price  for  it  ? — 


consent  to  take  such  a small  sum  as  that  for  their  A'uv.  12, 188G. 

property,  and  lose  half  their  income  ? — They  must.  

17,714.  Why  must  they  ? — When  the  land  is  not  Mr-  Hellry 
value  for  it,  and  when  we  cannot  make  it  out  of  it.  Brcen- 
The  landlord  could  not  make  it  out  of  it  more  than 


17.706.  How  many  years’  purchase  of  the  fair  rent 
would  they  give  ? — There  is  not  such  a thing  as  a 
fair  rent  there. 

17.707.  But  suppose  a fair  rent  was  fixed  ? — 
15  years’  purchase. 

17.708.  Is  that  all  you  would  give  ? — That  is  all. 

17.709.  If  you  were  a landlord,  would  you  take  that 
for  it  ?— I would  not  say  that ; but,  under  the  Land 
Act,  the  tenant  has  a right  to  get  compensation  for 
disturbance  and  for  improvements,  and  there  should 
be  a deduction  for  that. 

17.710.  Mr.  Neligan. — IIow  much  would  you  be 
willing  fo  pay  the  Government  to  buy  the  land ; how 
much  interest  would  you  be  willing  to  pay;  your 
rent  is  £48  ; how  much  would  you  bo  satisfied  to  pay 
the  Government  ? — About  £28. 

17.711.  Lord  Milltown. — £28? — Yes. 

1 17,712.  That  is  all  you  would  be  content  to  give  ? 
— I could  not  promise  any  more,  with  all  the  poor 
rates  and  county  cess. 

17,713.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  landlords  will 


17.715.  But  I was  putting  to  you  the  case  of  the 
land  being  a fair  rent,  and  all  you  tell  us  you  would 
give  is  15  years’  purchase.  In  that  case  the  landlord 
would  lose  half  his  income  ? (No  answer.) 

17.716.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  be  willing  to  pay 
£32  to  the  Government  for  it  ? — I would  not. 

17.717.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  wish  to  come 
iu  uuder  the  Land  Act  and  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — 
Yes. 

17.718.  Are  you  all  free  to  do  as  you  like  in  your 
neighbourhood  in  those  matters  ; or  is  there  anybody 
that  would  make  you  do  as  they  like  ? — There  is  not.’ 

17.719.  Any  man  may  pay  as  he  likes  ? — Any  man 
may  pay  as  lie  likes  if  he  is  able  to  do  it. 

17.720.  1 ou  have  no  boycotting  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No.  The  only  combination  we  had  was 
to  go  in  under  these  leases  to  ask  for  20  per  cent., 
and  the  answer  we  got  was  a refusal. 

17.721.  I doh’t.  mean  that,  but  I mean  a com- 
bination to  punish  a man  if  he  did  pay  ? — There  is 
not. 


The  Court  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Saturday,  November  13th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Killarney  at  11  o’clock. 


The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

Tm  Ejam-  H°>i.  the  &ei  or  Mimtows.  | Me.  Nelmae,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  tondoaSirry . 
but  James  Cairo,  K.C.B.  I - 

Mr.  P.  G.  Hoddek,  B.L.,  Secretary,  and  Mr.  Golding,  Assistant  Secretary,  were  in  attendance. 

Mr.  Samdel  Murray  Hussey,  J.P.,  examined. 


,.^>^2.  The  President . — Mr.  Hussey,  would  you 
kindly  state  to  us  what  are  your  principal  agencies  ? — 
I have  received  at  one  time  a quarter  of  the  whole  of 
the  eonnty  Kerry. 

17.723.  But  at  this  moment  would  you  kindly  state 
y.our  principal  agencies  ? — I receive  about 

*W,U0li  this  moment  in  Kerry. 

1 7.724.  You  have  property  of  your  own  besides  ? — 

1 “ave  property  of  my  own,  about  £3,000,  and  I am 
partner  in  a firm  of  land  agents  in  Cork,  where  the 
£24meCeiVed  *S  a year.  My  son  receives 

■ - , Da  year,  so  that  altogether  my  experience  ex- 

garter  of  a million  of  Irish  rents. 
wJe  1 v1*  Milltown. — A quarter  of  a million  a 
T w 7 ‘ ~Yes-  If  1 was  in  receipt  of  all  the  rents 
nave  been  receiving  from  time  to  time.  I resigned 
gi  7 of  my  agencies. 

well  ^>res^ent- — Have  the  rents  been  fairly 

weU  paid  this  year  ?-Very  badly  in  Kerry. 

before.?.— Yes  ^ Worse  witllin  the  last  fortnight  than 

Ye!  TheiIe  has  been  a change  for  the  bad?— 
17  for  the  bad. 

have’  it ' r at.  ,d°  you  attribule  that  to  ?— It  should 
in.  or  tbe  good,  for  more  produce  is  coming 

obsei’y,.,?'  ^i"1  •'°"  reahy  have  for  the  last-  fortnight 
' " changc  for  the  bad  ?-Certai,ily. 


17.731.  Well,  what  do  you  attribute  that  to? — To 
the  idea  that  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  not  going  to  carry 
out  the  law. 

17.732.  How  has  this  idea  gone  abroad  ? — Ho  has 
been  making  a good  many  inquiries  among  the  tenants, 
and  then  it  was  reported  iu  the  newspapers  that  he 
would  not  give  assistance  to  the  police  without  in- 
vestigation. That  has  been  denied,  but  the  tenants, 
generally  speaking,  only  read  one  side  of  the  question. 

17.733.  Then  you  think  that  the  uon-payment  of 
rent  has  come  chiefly  from  combination  rather  than 
inability  to  pay  ? — Well,  prices  are  certainly  worse 
than  they  have  been,  but  there  is  no  inability  to  pay 
judicial  rents,  the  reduction  in  Kerry  having  been  very 
large. 

17.734.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  no  inability 
generally  in  Kerry  ?— Generally  in  Kerry. 

17.735.  The  President. — 1 suppose  there  have  beeu 
cases  of  inability  ? — Oh,  of  course,  especially  people  that 
did  not  come  under  the  operations  of  tho  Land  Act,  and 
in  some  cases  leaseholders  who  are,  in  my  opinion,  very 
unfairly  left  out  of  the  Land  Act. 

17.736.  I am  glad  to  have  that  from  you  distincfly. 
We  now  return  to  the  point.  You  are  of  opinion 
that  leaseholders  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  beuefits 
of  tho  Land  Act? — Yes,  sir.  They,  generally  iu 
Kerry,  are  the  pick  of  the  tenants. 


Mr.  Sanni“l 
Murray  Hus- 
sey, J.P. 
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Nnv.  1 886.  17,737.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  they  should 

^ * not  be  admitted  without  greater  injustice  to  the  landlord 

■ il  array 'huL  ^an  there  was  in  depriving  him  of  the  right  of  free 

scv,  .T.P.  S"  contracts  in  other  cases  ? — Less  so,  I should  say. 

17.738.  To  return  to  the  question  of  inability  to 
pay  rent,  there  are  cases  of  course  in  which  the  tenant 
really  can’t  pay.  I suppose  it  is  a difficult  thing  for 
an  agent  to  distinguish  these  cases  from  those  in  which 
there  is  an  unwillingness,  is  it  not? — Very  difficult. 
All  that  the  agent  has  to  do  is  to  see  that  the  rent  is 
a fair  rent  ; and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no  special 
casualties,  to  see  that  the  rent  is  paid. 

17.739.  And,  if  not,  to  take  strong  measures  ? — 
Yes,  the  agent,  as  I said  before,  is  to  see  that  the  l ent 
is  a fair  rent ; and,  in  the  event  of  there  being  no 
casualties,  to  see  that  the  rent  is  paid. 

17.740.  And,  therefore,  it  is  almost  impossible  for 
the  agent  not  to  be  guilty  of  what  would  appear  to  be 
hard  action  ? — Yes.  If  the  estate  is  equally  let,  and 
there  are  no  special  circumstances,  such  as  loss  of  crop, 
why  should  not  one  tenant  pay  as  well  as  another  ? 

17.741.  However  unable  he  is  to  do  it,  if  he  did  not 
pay,  for  the  sake  of  the  whole  system  not  breaking 
down,  you  are  obliged  to  enforce  it? — rOf  course.  If 
not,  it  would  then  be  the  same  as  a second  Arrears  Act, 
if  the  transaction — the  Act  that  the  drunken  man  got 
the  benefit  of,,  but  the  industrious  man  none. 

17.742.  When  you  say  that  you  are  obliged  to 
enforce  the  rent,  I suppose  you  mean  you  are  obliged 
to  try  to  enforce  it  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  I can.  Now  the 
landlords  in  Kerry  have  made  very  large  reductions. 
I have  produced  a ledger  here  on  Lord  Headley’s 
property,  and  if  you  take  any  page  of  it — 

17,713.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  the  agent  of  Lord 
Headley  ? — I am  agent  to  Lord  Headley,  and  the  re- 
ductions have  been  very  large.  There  is  one  case  in 
which  the  rent  was  £33,  and  I reduced  it  to  £24. 

17.744.  The  President. — Permanently? — Perma- 
nently. 

17.745.  Was  that  a judicial  rent  ? — No.  All  these 
people  hold  by  lease,  they  are  leaseholders,  and  they 
nearly  all  went  under  the  Arrears  Act,  and  they  all 
got  clear  receipts  in  1882.  They  got  permanent  re- 
ductions of.  35  per  cent.,  and  they  got  special  reductions 
of  10  per  cent,  for  cash,  and  they  are  hardly  a bit 
better  for  it.  There  is  the  book  produced. 

17.746.  Then  it  would  appear  that  the  abatements 
niiide  on  this  estate  have  been  done  in  a wholesale 
manner,  taking  a percentage  all  round? — No,  not 
in  that  estate,  because  I deal  with  every  case  in- 
dividually. 

17.747.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  its  own  merits  ? — Yes, 
but  that  would  come  to  the  average. 

17.748.  The  President. — But  in  many  cases  in  this 
county  abatements  have  been  done  very  roughly — so 
much  off  judicial,  and  so  much  more  off  non-judicial 
rents  ? — That  is  very  unwise,  excepting  such  cases  as 
where  the  tenants  combine  and  say  they  will  pay 
nothing  unless  they  get  a certain  reduction  all  round. 

17.749.  Then  it  is  not  made  because  of  individual 
inability,  and  it  does  not  define  those  cases  between 
the  people  who  really  can’t  pay,  owing  to  the  bad 
times,  and  those  who  arc  unwilling  to  pay,  but  lliey  are 
all  treated  equally  and  receive  the  same  reduction  ? — 
Yes,  they  receive  the  same  reduction. 

17.750.  I suppose  it  is  very  difficult  to  manage  a 
large  property  and  to  discriminate  really  between  the 
cases  of  inability  and  unwillingness  ? — Yes. 

17.751.  So  difficult  that  it  is  not  often  attempted? 
— Well,  it  is  in  some  cases.  Of  course,  there  are 
certain  classes  of  tenantry  ; first,  there  are  the  people 
who  got  judicial  rents  ; secondly,  there  are  the  people 
who  did  not  get  judicial  rents;  and  there  is  a third 
class,  the  leaseholders,  and  you  could  not  treat  all 
these  cases  alike. 

17.752.  As  a rule,  the  people  who  received  judicial 
rents  got  a less  reduction  than  those  who  did  not  ? — 
In  some  cases. 

17.753.  That  is  because  they  are  paying  generally 
a lower  rent  ? — Yes. 


17.754.  In  case  there  is  any  grudge  on  the  part  0f 
the  landlord  against  those  who  have  gone  into  court 
or  who  have  shown  less  willingness  to  treat  with  him 
outside  court,  I suppose  the  tenant  finds  lie  has 
to  submit  to  a hard  bargain  ? —That  has  entirely 
exploded.  At  the  beginning  cf  the  Act  there  was 
some  little  objection,  but  latterly  I have  pressed  the 
tenant  to  go  into  court. 

17.755.  To  return  to  the  question  of  combination 
perhaps  you  could  give  us  some  particulars  about  the 
system  of  combination  that  exists  ? — I am  sorry  (o 
say  I cannot  give  you  very  much  information/  It 
has  been  less  tried  with  me  than  with  other  people. 

17.756.  Have  you  been  comparatively  free  from  it? 
—Yes.  I have  got  the  name  rightly  or  wrongly  for 
being  firm. 

17.757.  And  you  think  that  where  firmness  is 
shown  they  do  not  try  it  on  quite  so  much  ? — No. 

17.758.  Therefore,  your  knowledge  of  combination 
against  the  payment  of  rent,  such  as  it  is,  would  ho 
drawn  from  what  took  place  on  other  properties  than 
on  those  which  yourself  managed  ? — Exactly,  several 
times  they  said  they  would  not  pay  rent  without  a 
certain  reduction,  but  I cannot  say  they  persevere! ' 
in  it. 

17.759.  When  you  stood  firm  they  gave  way?— 
They  gave  way,. and  they  have  reduced  it  now  to  a com- 
bination not  to  pay  without  an  unreasonable  reduction. 
Taking  each  case  in  itself,  I will  tell  you  of  some 
reductions. 

17.760.  Do  you  consider  the  power  of  the  League 
is  less  than  it  was  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — I have 
heard  so,  but  not  to  my  knowledge. 

17.761. fIn  fact  you  have  always  found  that  where 
it  has  been  resisted,  resistance  has  been  successful. 

17.762.  Lord  Milltown. — That  has  been  said?— 
That  is  my  experience. 

17.763.  That  whenever  it  has  been  resisted  it  wave 
way  ? — Wherever  the  landlord  was  firm  the  League 
gave  way  ; but  the  danger  is  not  to  the  landlord,  but 
to  the  unfortunate  tenants  themselves,  who  disobeyed 
the  rules  of  the  League. 

17.764.  And  judgment  is  visited  upon  them?— 
Yes. 

17.765.  Have  you  known  cases  lately, — I will  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  what  has  happened  within  the 
last  year  in  which  tenants  on  the  properties  you 
have  managed  have  been  subjected  to  outrage  for  the 
payment  of  the  rates  ? — Well,  1 have  heard  so,  but  1 
cannot  give  authentic  instances  for  this  year.  I will 
give  you  an  instance  of  a man  abandoning  his  farm 
through  fear,  and  it  is  very  instructive.  I had  a 
piece  of  waste  ground  six  years  ago,  and  let  it  to  a 
man  at  £6  a year,  during  this  six  years  he  never  went 
near  it,  he  never  put  a beast  on  it,  and  then  I evicted 
him  for  non-payment  of  rent,  and  I let  it  to  a man 
who  the  first  year  spent  a £150  in  labouring  and  im- 
proving it,  and  he  was  boycotted  by  the  Dingle  Land 
League,  and  he  abandoned  his  farm  and  his  crops. 
The  Dingle  Land  League  broke  up  amongst  them- 
selves, and  he  went  back,  saved  his  crops,  and  we 
understand  the  Dingle  Land  League  has  now  revived, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  abandon  ic  again. 

17.766.  He  was  boycotted  ? — Yes,  because  he  tool' 
the  farm  of  a man  which  had  been  evicted—! 
man  who  had  never  lived  on  it,  and  who  never  put  a 
boast  on  it. 

17.767.  The  President.— Have  you  much  land 
lying  idle  in  consequence  of  people  being  unwilling10 
take  it  ? — Yes,  in  consequence  of  their  being  afraid  to 
take  it. 

17.768.  Land  from  which  other  people  have  been 
evicted  ? — Yes ; .and  they  are  all  afraid  to  take  it- 

17.769.  Do  you  say  that  is  so  ?— Yes,  and  land 
from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted  for  non-pa) - 
ment  of  judicial  rents. 

17.770.  Lord  Milltown. — In  any  of  these  cases 
have  the  tenants  who  liavts  been  evicted  been  able  o 
pay  if  they  wished  ? — 01),  certainly,  if  they  wished. 

17.771.  But  that  makes  no  difference  in  the  sen- 
tence of  boycotting  ? — None. 
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IV, 772.  Whether  the  tenaut  was  or  was  not  able 
to  pay  is  not  considered? — It  makes  not  the  faintest 
difference. 

17.773.  Because  it  lias  been  asserted  before  us  that 
the  League  had  perfect  satisfaction  at  the  eviction  of  a 
tenant  who  is  able  to  pay  and  won’t  pay.  Is  that  your 
experience  ? — Exactly  the  reverse. 

17.774.  In  fact  they  judge  the  thing  in  a whole- 
sale manner,  and  do  not  take  up  the  details? — Gene- 
rally a man  who  is  well  to  do,  and  spends  more  money 
on  the  League,  if  he  has  a difference  with  his  landlord 
it  is  a stipulation  that  he  gets  more  encouragement 
than  the  man  who  is  broken  down  from  adverse 
circumstances. 

17.775.  The  President. — You  cau  give  us  some 
details  to  show  a comparison  of  the  past  rents  and 
the  present  ? — Well,  I will  give  you  one  estate,  the 
estate  of  Mr.  Herbert  of  Muckross.  It  is  a typical 
estate,  because  it  is  considerably  the  most  improved  in 
Kerry. 

17.776.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  the  agent  of  it  ? — 
Yes;  the  rent  in  1845  was  than  £2  of  £11,000  a year. 
There  were  middlemen’s  leases,  which  fell  in,  and 
which  would  increase  the  rental  £450,  that  is  to  make 
it  £11,450.  There  was  £38,000  spent  by  Mr.  Herbert 
on  improvements;  the  rental  is  now  £10,000,  and 
it  is  the  worst  and  the  most  demoralized  estate  in  Kerry. 

17.777.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  say  that  in 
1845  it  was  one  of  the  best? — In  1845  it  was  con- 
sidered the  most  improved  estate  in  Kerry,  and  I 
think  Sir  James  Caird  knows  something  about  that. 

17.778.  The  President. — What  is  the  figure  of  the 
rental  now  ?— About  £10,000. 

17.779.  Lord  Milltown.  — And  up  to  a recent 
period  it  was  considered  one  of  the  best  estates  ? — It 
was  considered  a model  estate. 

17.780.  Up  to  the  commencement  of  the  Land 
League  agitation  ? — Up  to  the  commencement  of  the 
Land  League  agitation. 

17.781.  Why  is  it  thoroughly  demoralized  ? Is  it 
by  the  action  of  the  I, and  League  ? — Yes,  owing  to 
the  Land  League,  which  is  in  the  Castleisland  districts. 

17.782.  You  have  not  been  agent  of  this  estate  very 
long  ?— No. 

17.783.  And  you  would  say  that  up  to  that  time 
there  had  been  a want  of  judgment  and  firmness  ? — 
Possibly,  but  I have  no  reason  to  find  fault  with  my 
predecessor. 

17.784.  Do  you  think  so  ? — I think  he  had  defaulters 
that  1 have  not. 

17,785-G.  The  President. — They  were  too  kind 
hearted? — [Wo  answer.]. 

n Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  consider 

that  the  firm  discharge  of  the  duty  of  land  ageut  is  in- 
compatiMe  with  kind-heartedness  ?—  Certainly  not. 

O'  H°wcver,  Mr.  Hussey  without  sayiug 
hether  you  have  been  kind-hearted  or  not,  how 
much  rent  did  you  get  on  the  first  year  of  your 
‘ Pr°duce  the  lcntal  of  the  estate,  and  you 
sec  that  small  tenants  have  paid  much  better  than 
the  large  ones. 

t,'7-7yi'„  Jttmes  Caird.— On  the  same  estate, 
aid  1 L0I'Ci  Headley's  '•-°no  of  Lord  Headley’s 
and  the  oibcr  0f  Mr.  Herbert’s. 

I 2'  * *Mnk  you  said  you  could  give  us  a con- 
nZ!,\Tfler  estate  with  that  of  Mr.  Herbert’s  with 

«s i e 1 "r is  th° tcni!i1,  ?-v°- 1 

t0 

“me'ttilo  “lis  is  a very  good 

my  father  in  h ^er0  ls  !l  Jeasu  which  was  made  by 
1 Produce  Z IT'}828  at  a rcni  of'  f304  19s.  8 d. 
Urn  amount  of'S?  °f  1840  t0  s],ow.that  in  thttt  year 

3s.  4 d Z * ,arrears  on  thc  £304  19s-  was 
"'as  redueerl  iental  re'luce<l  by  the  Commissioners 
by mvfatw <low|n, to  £214  2,.,  although  the  outlay 

‘‘•iof,hM“i„^rt“jbCO,her  ™ ver)'  lorSe  “ 

'Wed 'l's82^Wv  ^/.-Then  that  rental  was 
the  Land  Act  of  188*2  renta^ was  reduced  under 
U 24828. 


17.795.  The  President.— Bid  they  take  your  im-  Pov.  13,  1886. 

Provements  into  account,  and  credit  them  to  you  ? 

They  did  not  give  very'  many  reasons  why,  I could  Mr-  Samuel 
not  say.  Murray  Hus- 

17.796.  Sir  James  Caird — What  was  the  rental  in  Scy’  J’P’ 

18S2  ? — £214  2s. 

17.797.  Are  there  any  arrears  ?— There  are  no 
arrears  now,  but  as  a contrast  to  that  will  you  allow 
me  to  say  that  I learnt  farming  in  Scotland,  and  that 
where  I commenced  to  farm  where  I learnt  had  a 
rental  in  1834  of  £360,  whereas  the  rental  in  1855 
was_£560  under  an  19  years’  lease.  The  rental  in 
18/o  was  £619,  and  in  addition  to  that  the  tenant 
paid  5 per  cent,  on  £1,000  paid  by  the  landlord  for 
drainage.  Now  it  is  in  a state  of  transition,  and  I 
should  say — 

£560^  ' 'V1'at  1S  now  ? — 1(1  is  now  down  to 

17.799.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  it  let  on  a 21  years’ 
lease  ? — On  a 19  years’  lease. 

17.800.  Mr.  Neligan — To  come  back  to  that 
farm  of  your  own— what  has  become  of  that?— It  was 
sold  to  the  tenants  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act, 
and  their  instalments  to  the  Government  would  be 
£146  ls.  6d. 

17.801.  The  President — That  is  what  they  will 
have  to  pay  to  the  Government  ?— Yes. 

17.802.  What  number  of  years  was  it  sold  at  ? — 

18  years’  purchase. 

17.803.  So  that  the  sum  they  have  to  pay  has  gone 
down  from  £304  to  £146  ?— Will  you  allow  me  to 
give  you  another  case.  My  father  leased  in  the  year 
1858  the  townland  of  Farrandoctor  for  £229  12s.  4 d. 
and  the  grandsons  of  these  four  tenants  are  at  thin 
present  moment,  and  they  have  provided  for  their 
families,  and  after  fortuning'  their  daughters  two  of 
them  educated  their  sons  for  the  priesthood,  and  the 
judicial  rent  is  now  reduced  to  £169  2s.  6d.  I men- 
tioned that  to  show  that  ;f  the  family  have  lived  there 
for  three  generations,  it  is  manifest  that  they  could 
live  there  and  pay  their  way  and  prosper. 

17.804.  The  President. — They  had  no  other  means  ? 

— They  had  no  other  means.  I produce  another  lease, 
made  in  1819,  made  to  three  tenants,  at  £70  a year. 

17.805.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  they  joint  tenants? 

Joint  tenants,  the  grandsons  of  these  three  tenants 

are  there  at  this  moment,  and  their  rent  is  £50  a 
year. 

17.806.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  a judicial  rent? — 

Yes.  They  took  me  into  the  Land  Court  for  a re- 
duction, but  they  did  not  get  it,  but  I may  mention 
that  as  regards  my  dealings  witli  the  Land  Court,  that 
my  rents  have  been  the  least  reduced  of  any  person  in 
thc  county  of  Kerry. 

17.807.  Then  you  yourself  reduced  the  rent? — It 
was  reduced  when  I bought  the  property. 

17.808.  And  that  is  a fair  test  ease? — Yes,  a per- 
fectly fair  test  case,  but  I will  give  you  a great  deal 
larger  reductions  it  yon  like.  The  reason  I gave  you 
this  is  that  I could  produce  letters,  so  that  there  could 
be  no  mistake  about  it. 

17.809.  You  think  the  reductions  were  very  un- 
reasonably large  by  the  Commissioners  ?— Well,  con- 
sidering thc  previous  reductions,  I think  they  were. 

17.810.  You  think  the  reductions  were  so  large  as 
to  cover  the  fall  in  prices  that  has  taken  place  since, 
and  that  the  rents  fixed  two  or  three  years  ago 
judicially  could  perfectly  well  be  paid  ?— Perfectly.  ° 

17.811.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  they  could  per- 
fectly well  be  paid  now  ? — Perfectly  well  be  paid  now; 
the  judicial  rents  could  perfectly  be  paid  just  now. 

17.812.  That  is  not  universal  ? — Of  course  there  aro 
special  circumstances  in  some  cases.  You  ask  me  if 
these  are  typical  cases.  1 will  give  you  much  larger 
cases.  Here  is  a case  where  the  rent  of  the  holding  in 
1840  was  £192,  it  is  now  £131 ; in  another  rental  it 
was  £128  in  1883,  it  is  now  £84. 

17.813.  And  in  these  cases  the  rent  used  to  be 
paid  ? — It  used  to  bo  paid  punctually. 

17.814.  How  was  it  reduced  ? — It  was  reduced 
voluntarily  by  thc  landlord  from  time  to  time.  With- 
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Nov.  13,  1886.  out  going  through  the  books  seriatim.  I can  state 

Mr.  Samuel  17  815  Reduced  before  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — 
Murray  Hus.  Redu’ced  before  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  subse- 
Bcy’  ' ' quently  reduced  by  the  Land  Act. 

17.816.  Do  you  think  that  the  expense  of  living,  and 
that  wages  and  other  expenses  necessary  to  farming,  are 
greater  now  ? — Wages  do  not  come  much  into  account, 
because  they  do  all  the  work  themselves  in  Kerry,  and 
food  is  as  cheap  as  it  ever  was. 

17.817.  Even  on  those  large  farms  upon  which  they 
pay  £200,  do  they  do  the  work  themselves  ?— Very 
nearly  ; tillage  is  nearly  exploded. 

17.818.  Is  not  food  cheaper  ?— Yes,  food  is  cheaper, 
but  there  is  an  enormous  increase,  the  cost  of  dress. 
Farmers  dress  in  broadcloth,  and  their  daughters  wear 
silks  and  other  fineries,  so  much  so  that  a farm  cannot 
stand  any  rent  with  these  expenses.  In  former  days 
they  lived  on  potatoes  and  milk,  and  they  had  their 
own  frieze  made  by  their  own  looms,  and  these  things 
helped  them  to  live  much  better  than  the  same  class 
live  in  a factory  town  in  England. 

17.819.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  they  live  on 
now  ? — Bread,  tea,  meat,  and  (worst  of  all)  an  enor- 
mous amount  of  whiskey. 

17.820.  The  Presidejit.  — Is  that  increasing?  — 
Fearfully.  Allow  me  to  give  you  one  case.  The 
rental  of  property  going  into  the  town  of  Castle- 
island  is  about  £12,000  a year.  There  are  51  public 
houses  in  the  town,  and  they  must  sell  on  an  average 
£400  a year  worth  of  liquor  each. 

17.821.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  population  of 
the  place  ? — About  1,500. 

17.822.  And  there  are  51  public  houses  ? — Yes. 

17.823.  Is  not  that  a strong  comment  on  the  neglect 
of  the  magistrates  in  granting  such  a number  of 
licenses  ? — Most  certainly. 

17.824.  They  have  no  one  but  themselves  to  blame  ? 
— Certainly.  I have  the  honour  to  be  a magistrate  for 
35  years,  and  1 never  voted  for  a whiskey  license. 

17.825.  The  President. — Take  the  ordinary  small 
tenant  farmer.  We  have  had.  different  accounts  of 
their  habits  of  life— some  people  represent  them  as 
being  very  sober,  and  that  they  never  consume  much 
drink  except  at  fairs  and  markets.  What  is  your 
opinion,  are  they  sober  ? — They  arc  getting  worse 
and  worse  every  day,  and  more  and  more  drunken 
every  day. 

17.826.  Do  they  habitually  drink  not  only  on  fair 
days  but  at  other  times? — They  have  a market  day 
in  Tralee  once  a week,  and  nobody  ever  thinks  of 
doing  a day’s  work  about  Tralee  on  Saturday. 

17.827.  They  drink  persistently? — Persistently. 
The  consumption  of  whiskey  is  something  appalling, 
although  they  allege  the  times  are  so  very  bad  ; and 
yet,  although  the  duty  on  whiskey  is  10,?.  a gallon, 
they  drink  more  than  when  the  duty  was  2s.  Ad.  a 
gallon. 

17.828.  Is  there  much  illicit  making  of  whiskey  ? — 
Not  in  Kerry. 

17.829.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would 
wish  to  say  now  connected  with  the  fall  in  prices  ? — 
There  is  a letter,  you  will  see  the  postmark  on  the 
back,  and  there  are  the  prices  of  stock  in  1850.  Year 
and  a half  old  cattle  30s.  apiece,  about  half  the  present 
price. 

17.830.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  that  answer  apply 
to  cattle  only  ? — To  cattle  only.  That  is  a letter  from 
my  bailiff' to  me. 

17.831.  The  President. — Cattle  bought  at  Milltown 
fair  ? — There  is  a butter  docket  of  the  same  year,  in 
which  first  quality  was  55s.  a hundredweight. 

17.832.  What  is  it  now? — First  quality  now  is 
105s.,  aud  second  95s. 

17.833.  What  year  was  this  docket  ? — In  1849.  I 
think  you  will  see  the  date  on  the  top  of  the 
document. 

17.834.  And  in  those  days  the  population  had 
nothing  else  to  help  them  to  pay  the  rent,  and 
nothing  more  than  they  have  now  ? — Nothing. 


17.835.  They  were  as  absolutely  dependent  on 
agriculture  for  their  existence  then  as  they  are  now 5 
—Fully. 

17.836.  You  have  prepared  an  outline  of  your 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

17.837.  What  point  would  you  like  to  take  next  ? 
— Yes,  I wish  to  submit  a few  documents  showing  the 
demoralisation  of  the  peasantry  caused  by  the  Arrears 
Act  and  the  Land  Act. 

17.838.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  shortly  ex- 
plain the  Arrears  Act  ? — Well,  Sir  James,  the  Arrears 
Act  was  brought  in  by  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  that 
provided  that  any  man  paying  a year’s  rent  due  in 
1881  should  get  from  the  Government  half  the 
previous  arrears,  not  to  exceed  a year’s  rent,  and  that 
the  balance  should  be  wiped  out. 

17.839.  Lord  Milltown.  — When  you  say  “ from  the 
Government,”  I suppose  he  got  it  from  our  Church 
Fund  ? — Yes,  from  your  Church  Fund,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  landlords,  of  course  (because  they  have 
to  pay  higher  tithes  than  ever  they  had),  and  the 
tenants  got  a clear  receipt  for  the  balance. 

17.840.  The  President. — That  was  compulsory  on 
the  landlqrd  ? — Yes,  sir,  as  much  as  it  is  compulsory 
on  the  landlord  to  pay  tithes  now  on  the  old  price  of 
corn. 

17.841.  Sir  James  Caird. — So  all)  the  arrears  were 
cleared  off  by  that  ? — Yes. 

17.842.  The  President. — This  of  course,  was  almost 
universally  taken  advantage  of  ? — Well,  it.  was. 

17.843.  And  the  arrears  were  wiped  out  ? — Yes, 
here  is  the  ledger  showing  that  every  tenant  took 
advantage  of  it.  In  compliance  with  the  Act  a tenant 
named  Denis  Sweeney  makes  that  (document  pro- 
duced). Here  is  an  affidavit  made  under  the  Act— 
that  the  selling  value  of  his  farm  is  nil.  You  will  see 
paragraph  7.  The  agent  calls  the  attention  of  the 
Government  to  it,  because  he  makes  an  affidavit  that 
he  believes  the  rest  of  the  story  to  be  true,  except 
paragraph  7.  The  tenant  then  furnishes  a further 
schedule  of  his  assets  in  swearing  that  the  selling 
value  of  his  farm  is  nil.  You  will  see  that  he  puts 
the  value  of  the  stock  down  at  £10-1 — that  the  selling 
value  of  his  farm  is  nil.  Now,  having  got  his  money 
from  the  Government  and  the  landlord,  he  serves  you 
with  that  notice  to  say  that  he  has  sold  his  farm  for 
£630 — a farm  which  he  had  previously  sworn  was 
worth  nothing. 

17.844.  But  could  not  he  be  prosecuted  for  perjury 
by  the  landlord  ? — All  the  jails  in  Ireland  would  not 
hold  them  if  they  had. 

17.845.  And  that  is  a very  frequent  occurrence  ?— 
Yes. 

17.846.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  there  any  instance 
of  prosecution  for  perjury  under  the  Act  ? — Not  to  my 
own  knowledge. 

17.847.  The  President.— The  Act  merely  required 
the  affidavit  of  the  tenant,  and  no  corroborative  evi- 
dence ? — It  required  the  eoiToborative  evidence  of  the 
agent,  or  landlord.  I took  particular  care  to  keep 
myself  out  of  it,  because  I said  I did  not  believe  para- 
graph 7. 

17.848.  That  seems  to  have  been  the  most  de- 
moralising part  of  the  Act,  as  it  seems  to  have  been 
an  utter  break  down  of  the  machinery  when  these 


people  came  to  swear  right  and  left  what  was  not  true— 
was  not  that  the  case  ? — Certainly. 

17.849.  Lord  Milltown.— The  chief  demoralisation 

appears  to  have  been  the  inducement  to  commit 
perjury — is  that  what  you  mean  ? — Yes,  it  was  veiy 
great.  , 

17.850.  The  Presidejit.— Mho.  demoralisation  caused 
by  the  Act  seems  chiefly  to  have  come  from  *he  de- 
ficiency of  the  machinery  by  which  it  was  woi  e 
from  the  fact  that  the  tenants  swore  falsely  on  so 
many  different  occasions  ? — Yes,  it  was  simply  im 
possible  almost  for  the  Government  to  check  them. 

17.851.  Lord  Milltown.— Do  you  think  the  ai 
had  other  demoralising  effects  besides  the  abuse co^ 
nected  with  perjury? — Of  course  it  had.  I ®.  r. 
ideas  iu  reference  to  relief  from  their  propei 
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(rations  that  were  most  demoralising.  No  doubt,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  tenants,  it  was  a very  nice  Act,  and,  in 
their  opinion,  it  would  require  to  be  renewed  every 
five  years. 

17.852.  It  was  rather  hard  on  the  men  who  had 
struggled  to  be  honourable  and  who  had  paid  their 
rents?— It  was  the  most  frightful  thing  in  the  world. 
Four  men  came  into  my  office  on  one  occasion.  One 
of  them  showed  me  a packet  of  Bills  in  Bank,  and  I 
could  not  give  him  any  relief,  the  other  three  drunken 
tenants  got  their  rent  wiped  out.  It  was  the  most 
demoralising  tiling  in  the  world. 

17.853.  It  was  almost  a direct  incentive  to  dis- 
honesty ?—  And  to  perjury.  Allow  me  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  demoralisation  caused  by  the  Band 
Act. 

17.854.  The  President. — It  was  caused  no  doubt 
because  on  so  many  estates  it  was  the  systematic 
custom  to  let  a good  many  arrears,  sometimes  two  or 
three  years,  remain  hanging  over  the  tenant  in  order 
to  keep  him  under  control  ? — I have  heard  so,  I have 
heard  that  stated,  but  in  all  my  experience  I never 
knew  an  instance  of  it,  and  as  I have  said  before,  I 
am  one  of  the  most  extensive  land  agents  in  Ireland. 

17.855.  Suppqse  we  take  the  next  case?— I will 
give  you  now  some  cases  under  the  Land  Act.  I have 
the  books  here.  Here  is  a tenant  who  wants  to  come 
under  the  Land  Act.  His  rent  is  £15  14s.,  and  he  is 
asked  for  the  value  of  his  improvements,  and  he 
furnishes  a bill  in  detail  of  £486  19*-.  6 d.,  and  he 
swears  that  the  value,  the  letting  value,  of  his  land 
after  all  liis  outlay  is  only  £8  12s.,  and  now  you  will 
see  it  is  deliberate  purjury,  because  it  is  not  worked 
out  in  a lump  sum.  (Book  produced.) 

17.856.  Is  that  the  money  he  said  lie  laid  out  in 
improving  the  farm  ? — Yes. 

17.857.  Might  it  not  mean  that,  putting  aside  these 

improvements,  the  land  was  worth  only  £8  12s.  ? 

Not  at  all,  but  including  the  improvements. 

17.858.  Yes,  but  these  improvements  were  effected 
by  himself  ?— Yes,  at  his  own  expense. 

17.859.  He  had  a right  to  get  a return  for  that 
without  paying  rent  ? — Yes,  but  according  to  that 
he  should  have  got  the  land  for  less  than  nothing. 

17.860.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  rent,  I understand, 

before  he  made  the  improvements,  was  £15  14s.  ? 

Yes. 

17,861..  Then  he  laid  out,  out  of  his  own  pocket, 
£186  ? — So  he  swore. 

17.862.  And  then  he  says  the  laud,  so  far  as  the 

landlord’s  side  is  concerned,  is  only  worth  £8  12s.  ? 

ho,  because  the  value  is  only  £8  12s.,  because  I will 
show  you  now  the  distinction  between  the  longer  rent 
and  the  shorter  rent.  The  value  of  his  land,  deducting 

ie  mterest  on  the  money  of  his  own  improvements. 

11.863.  Mr.  JSfdigan. — What  rent  did  the  Commis- 
sioners  fix  in  that  case?-They  iixed  it  at  the  old 
renUf£lo  14s. 

17.864.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  in  that  case  it 
was  .ixcd  exactly  as  it  was  before.  It  was  fixed  pro- 
, on  thc  understanding  that  the  £486  belonged  to 
ie  lenant,  and  the  expenditure  on  the  estate  was  not 

reckoned  on  fixing  the  rent?— No,  of  course  not. 
w.mi’i  i ut,t,lc'£15  14s.  fixed  by  the  Commissioners 
' m I the  absolute  value  of  the  land  after  the  irn- 
^^wnts  were -made  ?— No,' giving  the  tenant  the 
t|™  „ °‘ aQ>'  improvements,  they  believed,  of  course, 
coukl  rllti  0Ii  the  kn<1>  iuul  1 iieed  1101  sty  they 
tliev  wo°  J'Dd  a 0,utl1  ot  tliese  improvements  when 
17  cue  "°V  a tenth  of  them, 
the  i’mniv  0r<1  MiUtoton. — Then  your  opinion  is  that 
» 11,0 

inst"“s  ““  nailer  jeer  unties 

lmvn  not  W i ,sworn  t0  improvements  which 
1 was  tJ  eflfc,ted.?~In  CV<J«7  one  of  these  cases. 

I never  iL  3®"  dunnS  ?he  I-and  Act  of  1870,  and 
tile  Land  Act  ^ The,:c.  Wus’  undei' 

compensation  £!,.■’  C0U1'se  a Provislon  to  give 
me  into  court  miproveinents,  but  nobody  ever  took 


17,868.  The  President.— You  mean  to  say  they  had  Nov.  13  1886 

made  no  improvements  ?— 1 say  no  tenant  ever  took  - 

me  into  court  on  improvements.  There  was  one  Illr-  Samuel 
woman,  and  she  lodged  her  claim  for  £3,000,  but  it  Murra>’  H“s- 
turned  out  on  investigation  that  all  these  were  done  bv  sey’ JP' 
her  under  tenants  who  were  left  in  occupation,  and  it 
included  compensation  for  such  improvements  as  a 
quay  wall  to  protect  a river,  and  that  turned  out  to  be 
done  by  the  county,  by  presentment  by  the  grand 
jury,  and  we  heard  nothing  more  of  that  claim. 

.JYoA  ?fl*  Nfliffon.—l  observe  from  this  book 
that  £192  is  put  down  under  the  head  of  “permanent 
improvements,”  such  as  manuring.  That  should  have 
come  under  the  head  of  “ unexhausted  manures  ” to 

make  up  that  bdl.  I see  there  is  £192  for  that  ? 

1 did  not  look  at  that. 

.1  Fhe-"’  in  this  case>  «s  in  the  Arrears  Act, 

tne_  elnet  demoralisation  was  the  perjury  ? — Yes  the 
perjury.  ' ’ 

17.871.  You  mean  there  was  a direct  inducement 
to  the  tenants  to  commit  perjury  ? — Yes,'  a direct  in- 
ducement to  the  tenants  to  commit  perjury.  In  fact 
as  the  parish  priest  said,  they  were  compelled  to  per- 
“Turn  ”11SeIVeS’ t0  USe  ll!S  °Wn  words»  “ at  every  hand’s 

17.872.  Without  very  much  chance  of  punishment? 

lliero  was  never  a prosecution  yet.  I had  one  case 

where  a man’s  rent  was  £10.  He  admitted  he  had  six 
dairy  cows,  and  that  the  full  letting  value  of  his  land 
was  £4  10s.  Upon  examination,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  sublet  one  of  these  cows  for  £6. 

17.873.  Lord  Milltown. — Sublet  the  cow  ?— 1 The 
grass  ol  a cow.  My  solicitor  applied  to  have  the 
“an  committed  for  perjury,  and  the  answer  that 
Mr.  MvDevitt,  the  chairman,  made  was  that  if  we 
noticed  these  kind  of  things  the  jails  would  have  to  be 
considerably  enlarged. 

17.874.  The  President.— Did  the  Commissioners, 
as  a rule,  believe  everything  that  was  told  them  ? — I 
tliink,  bitterly,  they  believe  nothing. 

17.875.  But  at  first  they  did  ?— Yes. 

17.S76.  Have  the  Commissioners  power  to  commit 
for  perjury  ? — I understood  they  had. 
r j7’P7'  Havethey  power  ? — I understood  they  had 
I don  t know  whether  they  had  or  not 

17,878.  Have  you  any  more  cases  that  you  wish  to 
give,  because  if  not  I will  ask  you  a question  or  two 
about  the  Commissioners  ? Do  you  think  that  they 
had  any  fixed  plan  in  giving  their  judgments,  or  do 
you  think  it  was  chiefly  haphazard  ?— It  must  have 
been  haphazard;  no  man  can  give  an  accurate  valua- 
tion  of  the  land  iu  this  county  if  lie  has  not  farmed 
himself,  or  is  acquainted  with  it. 

• i17,  rT?'  ■ A "d,  you  think  they  always  erred  on  the 

?SJnmrS  t!,1°1'r,n,t  t0°  l0w  ?-1  ci"not  say  that. 

17.880.  Lord  Mdltoron. — Do  you  say  that  ? — No  ; 

1 tn,rJn  Kei'U  tIieY  <l°  ‘t-  There  were  a great 
many  differences  between  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission. There  were  some  of  them  first  class  judges 
m reference  to  the  lands,  and  there  were  some  of  them 
as  totally  ignorant  as  it  was  possible  to  select  men  for 
sue  1 a uty.  I know  one  of  the  Commissioners,  and 
1 would  ns.  soon  have  had  one  of  the  waiters  here  in 
the  hotel  to  value  land  as  him. 

17.881.  But  the  tenants  considered  their  valuations 
were  loo  high  ?— Of  course  they  did,  but  the  tenants 
were  taught  to  expect  land  for  nothing;  but  all  this 
was  anticipated.  In  Mr.  Gladstone’s  speech  in  1870 
lie  said  all  this  would  come  about,  that  total  demorali- 
sation would  result  from  fixity  of  tenure  and  com- 
pulsory valuation,  and  he  was  a true  prophet. 

17.882.  Sir  James  Caird.— Was  not  the  Act  passed 
under  the  auspices  of  his  Government? — Yes;  but 
that^was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  say  that. 

17.883.  That  was  ten  years  previously  ? — Yes.  He 
said,  if  anything  was  more  calculated  than  another  to 
cause  total  demoralisation  it  would  be  compulsory 
valuation. 

17.884.  The  President.—  You  think  the  Com- 
missioners, in  fixing  the  rents  in  this  county  too  low 
were  influenced  by  those  false  statements  of  the 

k 2 
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Nov.  is,  188G.  tenants — as  to  the  improvements  they  had  made? — 

Very  possibly  that  was  so. 

Mr.  Samuel  17,885.  But  not  always?  — Well,  latterly  I think 
Murray  Hus-  tjlev  took  more  to  judge  for  themselves, 
sey,  J.P.  17,886.  Then  to  pass  to  the  next  head — I think 

about  outrages  ? — Yes.  I wish  to  mention  that  it  is 
alleged  that  outrages  arc  caused  by  poverty. 

17.887.  By  evictions,  we  have  been  told  ? — Well, 
by  evictions  and  by  poverty.  Kerry  is  comprised  in 
six  poor  law  unions.  There  are  three  of  them  very 
poor,  and  three  of  them  comparatively  rich.  There 
has  not  been  a serious  outrage  in  the  three  poor 
unions.  The  richest  of  the  three  rich  unions  is  Tralee, 
and  the  richest  district  in  it  is  Custleisland,  and  that 
is,  practically  speaking,  a monopoly  of  the  outrages. 

17.888.  Do  you  connect  the  riches  with  the  outrages 
then  ? — No ; 1 say  it  does  not  arise  from  poverty. 
For  56  years  prior  to  Mr.  Gladstone’s  remedial 
measures  there  was  not  an  agrarian  outrage  of  any 
sort,  size,  or  description  in  this  county. 

17.889.  Lord  Milltown. — Previous  to  1870  ? — Yes, 
previous  to  1870  it  was  as  peaceable  as  any  part  of 
England. 

17.890.  How  soon  did  it  begin,  after  remedial 
legislation,  to  take  effect  ? — I think  in  about  the  year 
1877  ; I think  in  about  seven  years  afterwards. 

17.891.  The  President. — That  was  just  before  the 
beginning  of  the  Land  League  ? — Yes.  Of  course, 
outrages  are  entirely  at  the  instigation — 

17.892.  Would  you  connect  the  Land  League  with 
the  legislation  of  1871  ? — No,  I do  not. 

17.893.  As  it  was  explained  that  it  happened  to 
be  after  1871,  it  might  be  thought  that  there  might  be 
some  connection  between  the  two,  but  you  say  there 
was  no  connection  ? — I do  not  connect  them. 

17.894.  You  state  it  had  no  connection  with  the 
legislation  of  1871  ? — I do  not  think  it  had,  except 
encouraging  tenants  to  think  they  would  get  the  land 
for  nothing  in  the  end. 

17.895.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  did  the  Land 
League  begin  ? — I think  in  1877  or  1878. 

17.896.  And  about  that  same  time  outrages  began  ? 
— Yes.  I will  connect  them  in  this  way,  that  when 
the  Land  Act  of  1871  was  passed,  it  gave  the  tenant 
a sum  equal  to  from  three  to  five  years’  compensation 
for  disturbance.  In  other  words,  if  the  landlord 
wished  to  change  for  an  improving  tenant  he  had  to 
pay  five  years’  compensation,  and  that  I think 
encouraged  the  tenants  into  the  idea  that  the  land  was 
practically  their  own. 

17.897.  And  this,  indirectly,  was  the  cause  of  the 
outrages  ? — Well,  it  tended  to  it. 

17.898.  Then  they  began  in  1877  ? — Yes,  sir,  and 
they  had  very  good  years  from  1870  to  1877,  and  then 
they  kept  quiet. 

17.899.  And  when  the  bad  years  came  the  outrages 
began  ? — Yes. 

17.900.  And  that  from  1877  until  now  it  has  ex- 
isted ?— Yes,  outrages  existed  with  very  little  chance'' 
of  their  ceasing. 

17.901.  You  have  already  told  us  that  the  Land 
League  is  not  decreasing  ? — The  Land  League  is  not 
decreasing  in  power  now,  not  in  my  opinion. 

17.902.  The  outrages  have  not  been  so  great  in  this 
part  of  the  country.  Have  they  been  as  great  ? — It  is 
really  very  hard  to  say,  because  the  people  that  are 
outraged  are  afraid  to  say  a word  about  it.  If  there 
is  a small  outrage  perpetrated,  such  as  the  firing  into 
a house,  or  a beating,  or  things  of  that  kind,  when 
the  moonlighters  go  away,  they  say,  “ If  you  tell  this 
“ to  the  police,  we  will  go  back  and  shoot  you  the 
“ next  night.” 

17.903.  I gather  from  that  large  numbers  of  outrages 
are  perpetrated  of  which  no  publication  is  made  ? — 
I think  there  are  not  one-fifth  of  the  outrages  in  this 
county  disclosed. 

17.904.  Of  course  there  cannot  be  very  severe 
outrages  ? — Of  course  not,  because  if  a man  is  murdered 
it  is  certain  to  be  discovered,  or  if  a man  is  seriously 
wounded  he  has  to  go  to  hospital,  or  if  his  house  is 
burned,  or  that  sort  of  thing,  it  obtains  publicity. 


17.905.  But  the  simple  fact  of  firing  into  a house  or 
beating  a man  with  sticks,  or  that  kind  of  thing,  would 
not  obtain  publicity.  Do  you  think  the  police  discover 
the  men  who  are  at  the  bottom  of  those  crimes  ?•— No  • 
they  do  not  give  sufficient  rewards. 

17.906.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  you  say  “they,”  who 
do  you  mean  ? — The  police. 

17.907.  And  your  opinion  is  that  until  outrages  are 
put  a stop  to  rent  will  not  Be  paid  ? — No,  nor  any 
debt. 

17.908.  Sir  James  Caird.—  Are  they  not  paying 
their  debts  as  well  as  rent  ? — No. 

1 7.909.  Shopkeepers’  debts  ? — And  paying  the  banks 
quite  as  badly. 

17.910.  Mr.  Neligan. — From  the  newspaper  reports  i 
I gather  that  the  last  man  shot  in  the  county  was  I 
about  a shop  debt? — Yes,  he  was  murdered. 

17.911.  The  President. — We  will  now  pass  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Purchase  Act.  What  are 
the  trite  points  that  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ?— 

I will  come  to  the  Purchase  Act. 

17.912.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  country  that  a class  of  peasant  proprietary  should 
he  created  ? — Strongly. 

17.913.  You  do  ? — We  can  have  no  public  bodies 
nor  juries  without  it. 

17.914.  You  look  to  this — to  purchase  on  a con-  j 

siderable  scale — as  a real  remedy  for  the  present  I 

unsatisfactory  state  of  things  ? — The  only  remedy, 
coupled  with  a firm  administration  of  the  law. 

17.915.  Have  you  considered  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  ?— Yes. 

17.916.  And  do  you  approve  of  the  principle  of  it? 

— Certainly. 

17.917.  Are  there  any  suggestions  with  regard 
to  it  you  can  make  to  us  to  facilitate  its  working  ?— 
Yes. 

17.918.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  them. — At  present 
it  is  practically  impossible  to  sell  encumbered  property, 
because  every  encumbrancer  must  join  in  the  con- 
veyance,— thus,  if  you  sell  a farm  at  £20  a year  rent, 
you  have  to  get  all  the  mortgagees  to  join  in  the  convey- 
ance, and  the  costs  will  swallow  up  the  whole  thing.  It 
should  be  worked  iu  this  way  : — When  the  landlord 
and  tenant  agree  about  the  purchase  money,  that 
purchase  money  should  be  there  and  then  lodged  in 
the  funds  to  the  credit  of  the  tenant  or  owner,  and 
then  let  the  landlord  prove  his  title  to  the  money  as 
in  encumbered  estates  as  under  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  Act,  and  let  it  be  distributed  between 
whoever  is  entitled  to  it. 

17.919.  Suppose  the  property  is  sold  at  a low  price 
mortgagees  would  not  get  paid.  What  would  happen 
then  ? — I should  leave  that  matter  in  the  hands  of  the 


Purchase  Commissioners. 

17.920.  And  allow  the  Commissioners  to  sanction 
any  price  that  they  thought  expedient  ? — Yes. 

17.921.  And  if  the  mortgagees  were  not  paid  then 
they  must  suffer?— The  mortgagees  would  be  very 
unlikely  to  get  their  money  in  any  other  way,  thanks 
to  the  different  Land  Acts. 

17.922.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  not  that  what  is  known 

as  the  vesting  order  principle  ? — The  vesting  order  i? 
not  workable  either,  because  when  there  is  a vesting 
order  the  landlord  must  find  one-fifth  out  of  Ids  o'™ 
resources,  and  when  I have  known  people  wi tli  5,000- 
a year  refused  a loan  of  500/.,  I do  not  know  bow 
that  is  to  be  done.  . 

17.923.  Have  not  the  landlords  power  to  accept 

any  offer  if  they  conveyed  ? — But  how  is  it  to 
carried  out  ? . 

17.924.  The  President.— The  mortgagee  bas 

veto  upon  the  sale  now  ? — Ye3.  — t 

17.925.  Would  you  do  away  with  that.—*  -> 
would  do  away  with  that. 

17.926.  Lord  Milltown.— Bas  a mortgagee  ave 

on  a sale  ? — Yes.  , . > 

17.927.  Why  ?— Because  he  must  join  m the  wjr 

17.928.  Is  not  he  obliged  to  join  in  the  salewbe.. 
he  likes  it  or  no  ? — No. 
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17.929.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  any  mortgagee 
can  stop  a sale  ? — Yes  ; the  vesting  order  was  never 
token  advantage  of,  I think,  and  cannot  be  taken 
advantage  of,  1 think. 

17.930.  The  President. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
of  making  purchase  compulsory  ? — Yes. 

17.931.  On  both  sides? — Yes. 

17.932.  You  have  made  suggestions  on  your  own 
account  ? — Yes. 

17.933.  You  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  sub- 
ject ? — Yes. 

17.934.  And  you  think  there  is  no  way  out  of  the 
difficulties  pending  the  carrying  out  of  the  purchase 
law  except  by  making  it  compulsory  ? — No,  a great 
many  difficulties  could  be  removed. 

17.935.  You  think  it  ought  to  be  made  compulsory  ? 
—Yes,  I think  it  ought  in  Kerry  on  landlord  and 
tenant. 

17.936.  On  both  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes,  but 
they  might  be  agreed  in  a good  many  ways. 

17.937.  And  you  would  give  considerable  powers 
to  the  Purchase  Commissioners  ? — Yes. 

17,938-9.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  let  them  fix 
the  price? — I would  guard  that  within  certain  limits. 
I would  say  where  the  tenant  is  willing  to  hid 
there  is  great  difficulty  in  adopting  a fixed  rate  all 
over  Ireland,  because,  in  the  law  abiding  north,  the 
landlord  might  not  like  to  take  the  terms  which  the 
landlord  in  the  south  at  the  mercy  of  the  Land  League 
would  be  glad  to  take. 

17.940.  And  as  the  tenants  have  told  us  in  the  norili, 
they  say  they  will  suffer  for  their  good  behaviour  ? 
—Yes,  no  doubt. 

17.941.  Then  you  would  give  the  power  to  the 
purchase  Commissioners  with  considerable  restrictions 
to  name  the  price  ? — Yes. 

17.942.  What  restrictions  would  those  be  ? — I will 
only  take  Kerry  for  the  restrictions ; I would  say  that 
where  tenants  on  a townland  were  willing  to  give  22 
years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rent  I would  make  the 
landlord  accept  it. 

17.943.  22  years  ?— Yres. 

17.944.  And  most  of  the  landlords  would  be  very 
glad  to  accept  it  ? — Yes,  very  glad  to  accept  it.  I would 
not  allow  them  to  be  a stop-gap,  and  I would  say  that 
where  the  landlord  offered  it  at  18  years’  purchase  on 
the  judicial  rents,  the  tenants  should  be  made  to 
fake  it. 

17.945.  Lord  Milltmon. — Y'ou  mean  that  all  the 
tenants  ? — Yes,  on  the  town  land. 

17.946.  Y’ou  would  not  give  it  in  isolated  cases  ? — 
Yes. 

17.947.  The  President. — The  whole  of  them  or  a 
certain  proportion  ? — The  whole  of  them;  there  are 
not  so  many. 

17.948.  Lord  Milltown. — Y’ou  would  not  allow  a 
man’s  estate  to  be  sold  townland  by  townland  ? — Yes, 
unless  he  could  show  that  it  would  damage  the  sale  of 
the  remainder. 

17.949.  The  President. — How  many  tenants  are 
there  in  a townland  generally  ? — From  three  up  to  20. 

17.950.  Would  you  allow  a small  tenant  to  stop  the 
whole  thing  out  of  20  ? — I do  not  sec  my  way  out  of 
that. 

17.951.  And  when  the  landlord  offers  18  years’ 
purchase,  or  the  tenants  are  willing  to  give  22  years, 
either  must  take  it  ? — Exactly. 

17.952.  How  would  you  compel  the  tenants  to  buy'? 

I would  make  them  involuntary  purchasers  by 

making  them  pay  rent  to  the  Government  instead  of 
to  the  landlord. 

17.953.  And  where  the  tenants  would  only  give  18 
years’  purchase,  and  the  landlord  stands  out  for  20, 

here  might  be  arbitration  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

tt  7f4-  Milltown. — Of  course  you  have 

mught  of  all  the  possible  objections  to  making  it 
compulsory  ? — I have. 

»»*-  the  long  time  it  would  take  to  trans- 
ic  land.  I believe  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court- 
"et  through  transactions  to  the  amount  of  from  a 
ion  to  a million  and  a half  yearly? — Yes,  but 


things  might  be  vastly  simplified  ; if  there  were  a few 
more  solicitors. 

17.956.  But  they  do  not  get  through  more  at 
present  ? — Well,  1 have  an  estate  where  I lodged 
an  application  in  October  1885  on  a simple  title,  and  I 
have  not  got  the  money  yet. 

17.957.  When  I refer  to  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  I was  taking  that  merely  as  an  example  of  the 
speed  at  which  it  could  be  done? — Quite  so. 

17.958.  What  is  the  value  of  the  whole  property  in 
Ireland— is  it  £200,000,000  ?— About,  that. 

17.959.  Would  not  that  with  all  the  facilities  you 
propose  take  a long  time  ? — I think  they  could  sell 
£20,000,000  a year.  I think  when  a third  of  the 
property  would  be  on  such  a sound  basis  that  the  people 
might  not  care — 

17.960.  But  were  you  not  going  to  compel  them  to 
sell? — I only  confine  my  evidence  to  Kerry,  but  I say 
in  the  north  where  they  are  peaceable  and  quiet  there 
is  no  such  necessity. 

17.961.  I suppose  in  Wicklow  and  Kildare,  where 
they  are  also  quiet,  there  is  no  necessity  ? — Exactly. 

17.962.  The  President. — When  they  saw  such  an 
example  of  the  success  of  the  agitation,  in  the  south 
they  might  not  keep  quiet  ? — The  north  have  a better 
example,  because  in  the  south,  between  stoppage  of 
rents  and  the  enforcement  of  Government  and  mort- 
gages, the  landlords  are  practically  ruined. 

17.963.  But  the  tenants  in  the  north — they  might 
grumble  ? — 1 dare  say. 

17.964.  As  far  as  the  landlords  go,  do  you  feel  that 
as  a class  if  they  left  any  evil  would  befall  the 
country? — No,  they  have  lost  all  power  now,  they 
are  only  ciphers. 

17.965.  Their  power  of  doing  good  is  gone? — Yes, 
I do  not  see  why  they  should  go.  I would  much 
sooner  live  in  my  demesne  if  1 was  rid  of  my  pro- 
perty. 

17.966.  Y’ou  think  if  the  landlords  would  take  a 
reasonable  amount  for  purchase,  the  result  would  be 
satisfactory  ? — I think  after  all  there  would  be 
this,  then  they  would  be  looked  up  to , as  benefactors, 
and  they  would  not  be  looked  upon  as  oppressors. 

17.967.  Well,  let  us  go  from  compulsory  purchase 
now,  and  suppose  it  to  be  out  of  the  question  at  pre- 
sent ; what  other  recommendations  would  you  make 
with  regard  to  the  Purchace  Act  besides  that  you  have 
mentioned  with  regard  to  mortgagees  ; is  there  any- 
thing particular  that  you  wish  to  say  ? — I think  the 
valuation  by  theCommissioners  is  a most  arbitrary  thing, 
at  present  there  should  be  an  appeal  from  that.  Now, 
in  my  estate,  there  were  five  Commissioners  who  visited 
my  estate,  and  five  of  the  people  who  were  considered 
by  the  Government  as  the  most  competent,  and  I am 
bound  to  say  that  they  were  very  competent  men, 
They  fixed  my  judicial  rents,  and  I agreed  to  sell  to 
the  tenants  at  18  years’  rent,  and  at  the  dictation  of 
one  valuer  connected  with  this  county  they  reduced 
my  18  yeax-s’  purchase  to  144. 

17.968.  The  Purchase  Commissioners  ? — Yes,  my 
lord. 

17.969.  Upon  what  grounds  ? — They  gave  me  no 
grounds,  they  gave  me  no  reasons  at  all. 

17.970.  It  might  be  one  of  title  ? — No,  we  did  not 
come  to  the  question  of  title  at  all,  it  was  a Landed 
Estates  Court  title. 

17.971.  Did  they  take  into  account  the  disturbed 
state  of  the  country  ? — I cannot  say  ; they  did  not 
give  any  reasons. 

17.972.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  say  that  fivo 
of  the  Commissioners  put  on  the  18  years? — Five 
Commissioners  fixed  the  rent  at  £54  on  four  farms. 

17.973.  The  President.  — The  agreement  made 
between  you  and  the  tenants  for  sale  at  1 8 years’  pur- 
chase was  set  aside  by  the  Commission,  and  they  gave 
no  reasons  whatever  ? — Yes,  sir. 

17.974.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  mentioned  five  Com- 
missioners, to  show  that  that  rent  must  have  been  a 
fair  rent,  and  was  therefore  pro  tanto  security  ? — Yes, 
and  that  Commission  was  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
present  Commissioners. 

k 3 


Nov.  13,  1S8& 

Mr.  Samnel 
Murray  Hus- 
sey, J.P. 
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Nov.  13,  1886-  17,975.  After  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rent  at  £54, 

what  then  happened  ? — I proposed  to  sell  to  the 

Mr.  Samuel  tenants  then,  and  they  sent  down  a valuer. 

Murray^  Hus-  17,976.  The  Purchase  Commissioners  did  ? — Yes, 

Sey’  ‘ ' and  then  they  wrote  me  word  that  they  would  not 
sanction  more  than  £780. 

17.977.  How  much  did  your  purchase  money  come 
to  when  you  bought  ? — My  purchase  money  came  to 
20-  years’  purchase  of  the  old  rents,  or  equal  to  about 
22|  years  on  the  judicial  rents. 

1 7.978.  How  many  years  purchase  ? — It  was  22\ 
years. 

17.979.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  not  the  sum 
you  were  asking  from  the  tenants ; I think  there  was 
some  confusion  as  to  your  last  answer.  Mr.  Herbert 
and  his  tenants  agreed  mutually  for  18  years’  purchase 
on  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

17.980.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  the  valuer  sent 
down  by  the  Commissioners  reduced  that  ? — 1 cannot 
say  what  he  did,  but  he  came  down,  and  then  the  Com- 
missioners wrote  to  me  that  they  would  not  sanction 
more  than  £780,  which  was  141  years’  purchase. 

17.981.  Lord  Milltown. — And  you  had  yourself 
given  22£  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — 
Yes. 

17.982.  Mr.  Ncligan. — I think  your  point  is  as  I 
understand  you,  that  from  such  a ruling  you  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  appeal  ? — Exactly. 

17.983.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  no  such  oppor- 
tunity ? — No.  One  man  is  allowed  to  override  the 
decision  of  five,  and  if  I felt  myself  aggrieved,  I have 
no  right  of  appeal  from  this  one  man. 

17.984.  You  do  not  know  that,  because  you  do  not 
know  what  this  valuer  did  recommend  ? — The  two’, Pur- 
chase Commissioners,  Mr.  Lynch  and  Mr.  McCarthy, 
were  appointed  to  carry  out  those  sales,  and  it  was 
they  wrote  me  word  that  they  would  not  advance  me 
more  than  £780. 

17.985.  The  President. — You  would  oblige  them 
to  give  their  reasons  ? — Certainly. 

17.986.  And  give  an  appeal  ? — And  I would  give  an 
appeal.  If  you  will  allow  me  I would  wish  to  ex- 
plain to  you  how  this  would  work  out — this  loan  of 
£780. 

17.987.  Yes. — In  the  first  place  I would  have  to 
pay  the  Government  about  £100  to  redeem  the  tithe 
rentcharge.  I have  18  years  of  that  tithe  rentcharge 
paid  off,  18  instalments,  and  yet  they  charge  me  20 
years’  purchase  to  redeem  the  balance.  • • 

17.988.  20  years’  purchase  ? — Yes ; and  that  if  I 
had  been  dealing  with  the  clergyman  instead  of-  the 
Slate  I could  have  reduced  that  tithe  25  per  cent.. 

17.989.  Lord  Milltown. — How  could  you  have 
reduced  it  25  per  cent.  ? — The  tithe  was  originally  for 
seven  years  in  proportion  to  the  price  of  corn. 

17.990.  The  tithe  rentcharge? — Yes,  on  the  price 
of  wheat. 

17.991.  Was  it  ever  acted  upon  ? — Yes,  I have 
suited  upon  it  myself.  From  the  £750  comes  £40  to 
redeem  the  tithe  rentcharge,  and  £40  to  redeem  the 
land  improvement  rentcharge.  The  Government  take 
very  good  care  to  keep  their  own  intact,  and  they 
deduct  a fifth  of  the  gross  purchase  money. 

17.992.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  fifth  is  not  de- 
ducted permanently,  it  is  taken  as  security  ? — It  is 
taken  as  security. 

17.993.  And  you  get  the  interest  ? — I get  the 
interest  of  3 per  cent,  locked  up  for  17  years,  and  1 
cannot  do  with  it.  It  should  be  deducted  from  the 
net  and  not  from  the  gross.  If  the  Government  were 
making  a very  good  bargain  in  one  way  they  are 
getting  their  whole  money  in  full.  Now,  will  you 
allow  me  to  give  you  one  case  of  hardship.  Here  is 
a townland  here  (document  produced). 

17.994.  Lord  Milltoion. — Is  there  any  definition  of 
what  constitutes  a townland  ? — It  is  a townland  by 
the  Ordnance  Survey. 

17.995.  You  cannot  tell  me  what  constitutes  a town- 
land  ? — Oh,  no ; some  are  small,  some  large. 

17.996.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  ir.  the 
size  ?— Yes. 


17.997.  The  President. — It  is  a division  of  a 
barony.  Is  the  whole  country  divided  into  town- 
lands  ? — Yes. 

17.998.  What  has  it  to  do  with  the  parish  ? There 

may  be  20  or  30  townlands  in  a parish. 

17.999.  And  what  is  the  size  of  a barony  ? There 

are  so  many  parishes  in  a barony. 

18.000.  Then  the  gradations  in  which  these 
divisions  are  made  are  townland,  parish,  barcny,  and 
county  ?— Yes.  Now,  in  this  particular  case  I sold 
the  middle  division  for  £350;  and  I did  that 
on  the  understanding  that  an  advance  would  be 
sanctioned  for  two  other  portions.  When  I came  to 
deal  with  the  long  strip  to  the  east,  there  is  only  £l  7S- 
difference  in  the  poor  law  valuations  between  the  two 
divisions,  and  I dealt  .with  the  eastern  division  for 
£300,  and  the  Commissioners  cut  me  down  to  £250 
I was  practically  at  their  mercy,  because  the  two 
small  pieces  were  useless  to  me. 

18.001.  The  President. — Before  we  pass  from  the 
purchase  altogether,  I would  like  to  ask  you  a<min 
as  to  how  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  make  it  compulsory.  I suppose  it  was 
not  until  after  some  time  that  you  satisfied  yourself  ? 
— Not  until  after  a considerable  time.  If  the  voluntary 
system  would  proceed  rapidly  in  future  I should  prefer 
it,  but  really  this  county  is  in  such  a disorganised 
state  that  I see  no  other  remedy. 

18.002.  The  Land  League  is  stopping  sale  ? — Yes, 
the  Land  League  has  stopped  sale.  When  I was  a 
grand  juror  at  the  last  assizes  there  was  a man  came 
forward  named  Flaherty,  and  he  sought  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  his  cattle,  and  he  was  asked  on  his 
oath  if  they  were  maliciously  killed,  and  he  swore  lie 
bought  his  farm  on  a Monday  afternoon— that  he 
bought  it  on  a Tuesday,  and  that  his  cattle  were  killed 
on  the  Wednesday',  and  that  no  reason  was  assigned 
for  it. 

18.003.  That  was  a sale  from  the  landlord  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

18.004.  They  considered  it  evicted? — No,  they 
wanted  to  stop  sales. 

18.005.  It  was  not  the  land  of  a tenant  who  lmd 
been  evicted  ? — No,  he  bought  his  own  land  under 
the  Act  of  1885. 

18.006.  He  was  the  occupier  of  the  land? — Yes. 

18.007.  And  there  was  no  reason  except  the 
stopping  of  the  sale  ? — Yes. 

18.008.  And  do  you  think  that  purchase  would 
break  down  the  power  of  the  League  ? — Yes. 

18.009.  And  do  you  think  that  if  the  power  of 
the  League  could  be  broken  and  put  down,  and  that 
law  and  order  was  restored,  that  purchase  would 
proceed  of  itself  ? — I think  it  would. 

18,010a.  Without  any  compulsion  ? — Yes,  although 
there  may  be  more  facilities  for  carrying  it  through, 
and  with  some  slight  modification,  it  would  work 
without  compulsion  ; and  in  this  county,  as  far  as  I 
can  make  out,  the  obstacle  for  sale  is  the  difficulty 
of  tenants  coming  to  terms  when  no  difficulties  are 
made  on  the  part  of  the  landlord. 

18.01 1.  Most  of  them  would  be  glad  to  sell  at  a fair 
price  ? — Certainly. 

18.012.  Keally,  the  chief  reason  for  making  purchase 
compulsory  here  is  that  it  would  break  the  power  ol 
the  League  ? — Yes,  and  it  would  give  a class  of  people 
from  which  you  could  draw  jurors  and  make  public 
bodies.  In  enlarging  local  government  powers,  so 
far  from  benefiting  the  people  of  this  country  at 
present,  without  the  purchase  scheme,  would  result 
in  taxation  which  would  make  the  whole  country 
bankrupt. 

18.013.  The  people  who  would  have  to  pay  would 
be  the  landlords  ? — Yes. 

18.014.  I see  that  the  townlands  vary  in  she  an 
population  indefinitely  ? — Yes,  perhaps  you  might  no 
meet  two  in  a hundred  exactly  alike. 

18.015.  I think  you  could  give  some  evidence  as  0 
the  difficulties  in  the  law  of  ejectment? — Yes.  When 
an  ejectment  is  obtained  at  present  you  must  put  4 
force  before  the  six  month's  commence  to  run. 
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18.016.  Mr.  Neligan . — Would  you  explain  what 
die  six  months  mean  ? — The  six  months  for  re- 
demption. The  meaning  of  that  is  that  the  tenant, 
after  you  have  executed  your  writ,  has  got  six  months 
after  he  is  turned  out  within  which  he  can  pay  his 
rent  and  be  reinstated.  The  result  of  that  is  that 
the  landlord  has  to  execute  the  writ.  When  he  gets 
it  he  has  to  put  the  tenant  out,  and  the  tenant’s  credit 
is  considerably  damaged,  and  he  is  put  to  considerable 
inconvenience.  If  the  six  months  dated  from  the  day 
that  he  got  the  decree,  without  his  having  to  put  the 
tenant  out  until  the  end  of  the  six  months,  then  the 
tenant  would  be  in  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the 
farm,  and  his  credit  would  be  unimpaired. 

18.017.  The  six  months  cannot  begin  until  the 
man  is  actually  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  hardship  on 
landlord  and  tenant. 

18.018.  You  think  that  is  hard  both  upon  the 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes. 

18.019.  And  you  say  that  the  six  months  ought  to 
run  from  the  date  of  the  ejectment,  and  not  from  its 
execution  ? — Yes. 

18.020.  Do  you  see  any  hardship  on  either  side  ? 
—I  see  no  hardship ; it  is  to  the  advantage  both  of 
[lie  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would  promote  a great 
deal  of  good  feeling  among  the  landlords  and  tenants. 

18.021.  It  would  suspend  execution  for  six  months  ? 
—Yes.  Again,  the  costs  of  evicting  small  tenants 
is  very  excessive.  There  are  a number  of  labourers 
here  who  the  landlords  have  taken  on  and  given 
lots  of  ground  at  a pound  to  30s.  a year.  You  cannot 
evict  one  of  them  except  at  a cost  of  £3  10s. 

18.022.  Lord  Milltown. — Don’t  they  come  in  under 
the  Cottier  Act  ? — No. 

18.023.  You  are  excluding  those  who  come  in 
under  the  Cottier  and  Small  Holdings  Act  ? — No.  It 

very  hard  on  the  congested  districts  here  that  no 
rent  under  £5  should  be  recovered  at  Petty  Sessions 
at  a cost  of  an  ordinary  summons  of  Is.  6d.,  and  that 
the  tenant,  if  he  felt  aggrieved,  could  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions  and  be  as  well  off  as  if  it  originated  in 
Quarter  Sessions,  whereas  if  he,  does  not  feel  aggrieved 
he  gets  off  with  Is.  6d.  costs. 

18.024.  In  fact  you  would  extend  the  Cottier  and 

Tenant  Act  to  include  such  cases  ? — Yes.  It  is 

frightful  hardship  piling  £3  10s.  costs  on  £1  or  £2  of 
rent. 

18.025.  Of  course,  if  this  involved  any  questions  of 
title,  the  Petty  Sessions  would  not  deal  with  it  ? — I 
would  give  them  simply  an  appeal  to  Quarter 
Sessions. 

18.026.  Would  you  give  the  Petty  Sessions  power 
to  deal  with  a point  of  title? — Yes,  if  there  was  no 
objection,  but  if  there  was  objection  I would  not. 

18.027.  Would  you  except  an  objection  taken  on 
the  title  when  you  would  use  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Petty  Sessions  Court? — Yes,  or  an  objection  on  auv 
ground. 

18.028.  Would  you  give  the  tenant  power  to 
object? — Yes,  to  object  to  the  jurisdiction  on  any 
ground  he  liked. 


18.029.  It  would  not  be  of  much  use?— Yes,  I beg 
your  pardon,  it  would,  because  the  tenant  would  see 
„ ®t  “ l|e  bad  not  a good  case  ho  would  have  to  pay 
■to  10s.  costs. 

18.030.  But  if  he  has  not  got  it  to  pay  ? — Then  he 
would  be  put  out.  In  reference  to  the  Purchase  Act, 
o s iow  you  the  tenants  contemplate  having  to  pay 

o . °VCrnmenfc,  j subrait.  a letter  which  I got. 
„ e tor  produced.)  “ Honoured  Sir, — You  must  have 
“'staken  my  bid,  which  was  £24  a year  to  you  or 
£20  to  the  Government.” 

’03A:  Because  they  thought  you  would  not 
ment  would  6S’  ^ bought  that  the  Govern- 

bttie bfw?r^Y  G°Vei'nmeut  *luve  P°'ver  to  give  a 

not  understand  that  letter.  What 
•iild  l,  S • j all0ut  • — His  former  rent  was  £36  a year, 


18.035.  Quite  so  ? — “ Or  I will  purchase  at  £500,  yov,  j3i  !886. 

“ so  that  my  instalments  to  the  Government — I will  ‘ 

“ offer  to  pay  you  £24  a year  Tent,  or,  if  I purchase,  Mr.  Samuel 
“ £20  per  year.  I will  give  no  more  on  my  instal-  Murray  Hus- 
“ ments  than  they  would  be  £20  a year.”  5e3->  J-P. 

18.036.  So  ho  preferred  dealing  with  the  landlord? 

— Yes. 

18.037.  The  President. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  what  are  called  congested  districts  ? — A 
little. 

18.038.  Would  you  extend  the  benefits  of  the  Pur- 
chase Act  to  those  districts,  or  would  you  except  them 
from  it  ? — I am  afraid  you  should  do  that  and 
accommodate  equally  emigration  at  the  same  time. 

18.039.  You  would  not  consider  it  necessary  to 
schedule  these  districts  and  put  them  on  a separate 
rule  with  regard  to  the  operations  of  the  Purchase 
Act? — I have  not  turned  that  in  my  mind,  and  I do 
not  know  how  it  could  be  done. 

18.040.  With  regard  to  emigration.  You  consider 
emigration  as  a rule  a remedy  for  these  cases  of 
congestion  ? — Yes. 

18.041.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  migration ; I 
mean  by  that  not  moving  the  poor  people  into 
another  county,  but  buying  waste  laud  near  and 
bringing  up  the  tenants  upon  that  land  ? — Yes. 

18.042.  Do  you  think  that  would  answer  ? No,  I 

think  it  would  perpetuate  the  evil. 

18.043.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  worse  land, 
which  I suppose  means  bad  land  that  is  not  good  for 
cultivation,  but  if  they  were  migrated  to  good  land 
might  it  not  benefit  the  people  ?— I think  it  would  not, 
because  it  would  cut  up  the  farms  too  small,  and  I 
think  it  is  a wholesome  thing  to  have  some  largt- 
and  some  small,  so  that  men  can  rise  in  the  world. 

18.044.  If  there  could  be  some  good  land  found, 
from  which  it  was  not  necessary  to  evict  any  resident 
tenant,  and  if  it  could  be  utilised  in  that  way,  as  it 
has  been  recommended  to  us  in  some  parts  of  the 
north  of  the  country,  do  you  think  migration  to  that 
land  would  be  useful  ?— No,  I think  those  farms  are 
an  element  of  civilization  in  Ireland,  that  is,  the  few 
large  farms  that  do  exist,  and  I think  it  would  be  a 
great  pity  to  cut  them  up  and  turn  them  into  small 
farms.  The  statistics,  if  you  take  them  from  Thom’s 
Almanac,  will  show  you  that  there  is  only  about  one 
male  employed  at  agriculture  in  Scotland  to  four 
males  in  Ireland,  and  that  there  are  more  acres  of 
corn  and  more  acres  of  turnips  than  there  are  in 
Ireland. 

18.045.  That  goes  against  the  Irish  system  alto- 
gether ? — A great  deal,  and  I don’t  want  to  perpetuate 
it  by  cutting  up  the  few  large  farms  that  there  are. 

18.046.  Those  large  farms  to  which  I refer,  and  to 
which  reference  was  made  in  the  evidence  I refer  to, 
were  grazing  farms  and  not  tillage  farms,  so  that  it 
would  not  be  reducing  them  ? — No,  they  have  got 
them  into  good  heart  at  present,  and  I think  it  would 
be  very  hard  and  very  wrong  to  reduce  them  to  the 
bad  farming  which  already  exists  in  the  congested 
districts.  The  position  seemed  to  be  this.  That  such 
good  land  could  be  bought  by  the  State  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  accommodate  one  half  of  the  population  in 
the  congested  district,  and  give  to  the  other  half  which 
remained  twice  as  much  as  they  have  already.  I 
cannot  conceive  a more  reckless  waste  of  money. 

18.047.  In  both  ways? — Yes. 

18.048.  You  do  not  think  it  would  succeed  ? — No. 

18.049.  In  benefiting  the  people  that  it  is  given  to? 

— No. 

18.050.  Then  you  think  it  is  better  that  they 

should  leave  the  country  altogether  ? — Yes.  The 

people  in  those  congested  distrists  would  be  wholly 
unequal  to  farm  the  good  land  that  is  at  present  in 
large  lots. 

18.051.  Of  course  they  would  farm  it  in  small  lots 
if  they  farmed  it  at  all  ? — Yes.  Of  course  a great  deal 
might  be  done  in  Ireland  in  the  way  of  employment. 

I am  very  strongly  in  favour  of  planting  in  Ireland. 

1 planted  a quantity  of  ground  myself  in  1856,  the 

k 4 
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Nov.  13,  1886.  Government  valuation  ot  which  was  6d.  an  acre.  I 

am  now  selling  that  wood  for  £30  an  acre. 

Mr.  Samuel  18,052.  Before  we  leave  the  question  of  emigration, 

Murray  Hus-  would  vou  propose  or  recommend  assisted  emigration  ? 
sey,  J.P.  — Certainly,  especially  to  New  Zealand. 

18.053.  Bo  you  think  the  people  themselves  would 
readily  go  into  it  ? — I am  quite  clear  they  would. 

1 8.054.  Lord  Milltown . — Why  New  Zealand  ? — 
Because  that  is  a place  they  would  like  to  go  to  ; 
because  they  have  got  good  accounts  of  the  colony, 
and  have  friends  there. 

18.055.  The  President. — More  so  than  in  Canada? 
— You  would  get  more  assistance. 

18.056.  Sir  James  ’Caird. — It  is  a milder  climate  ? 
— They  like  it  better. 

18.057.  From  the  congested  districts  with  which 
you  arc  acquainted  have  any  people  gone  to  New 
Zealand  ? — Yes. 

18.058.  And  succeeded  ?— Yes,  and  succeeded. 

18.059.  And  are  they  sending  for  their  friends  ? — 
Yes. 

18.060.  And  do  you  think  there  would  be  a ready 
outlet  taken  advantage  of  by  the  people  themselves  if 
assisted  emigration  were  given  in  that  way  ? — Cer- 
tainly.  I think  you  had  a gentleman  here  yesterday 
or  the  day  before,  Father  O'Leary,  the  parish  priest, 
who  could  tell  you  the  same  thing. 

18.061.  Lord  Milltown. — He  especially  mentioned 
New  Zealand  also  ? — Yes,  although  the  priests,  as  a 
rule,  arc  against  emigration. 

18.062.  The  President. — Bo  you  think  the  priests 
are  less  against  it  than  they  used  to  be  ? — The  majority 
of  them  are  unchanged. 

18.063.  I suppose  as  long  as  the  priests  continue  to 
dissuade  the  people  it  would  be  diliicult  to  get  them 
to  g0  v — Some  of  them  do  not.  Father  O’Leary  would 
not  dissuade  the  people  so  long  as  they  would  better 
themselves,  if  it  was  to  leave  half  the  country  empty. 

18.064.  Bo  you  think  that  that  would  be  better 
than  giving  the  means  lo  the  people  in  congested  dis- 
tricts to  buy  their  little  farms  ? — 1 have  no  doubt  that  in 
the  congested  districts  you  should  enlarge  the  holdings 
first,  then  set  them  to  purchase. 

1 8.065.  By  gettiug  a good  many  people  to  emigrate  ? 

Yes,  and  then  the  remainder  would  get  larger 

holdings. 

1 8.066.  The  President. — And  they  might  purchase 
— Yes. 

18.067.  And  do  you  think  the  land  would  afford 
security  for  the  advance? — I think  it  would.  The 
Government  recover  rents  for  the  landlords  at  present, 
and  I do  not  see  why  they  could  not  recover  in  this 
case  too. 

18.068.  Lord  Milltown. — But  do  they  recover  for 
the  landlords  ? — They  try  to. 

18.069.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  proportion 
of  rent  paid  now  in  the  congested  districts  ? — Yes,  the 
small  tenants  in  Kerry  are  paying  better  than  the 
large  tenants.  Here  are  two  estates  (document  pro- 
duced), and  you  will  see  what  they  are  paying  on  Lord 
Headley’s  estates,  and  there  are  many  better. 

18.070.  The  President. — The  tenant  right  sells  for 
more  in  the  case  of  small  holdings  than  in  large  ones? — 
Yes. 

18.071.  Sir  James  Caird. — -1  suppose  that  is  because 
there  is  more  competition  ? — Yes. 

18.072.  With  regard  to  emigration.  Is  there  any 
other  suggestion  you  can  make  lor  facilitating  it  ? — No, 
only  assisted  emigration. 

18.073.  Yov  think  the  people  are  becomiug  more 
aware  of  the  advantages  of  education  ? — Yes. 

18.074.  And  are  emigrating  too  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
It  is  the  interest  of  the  agitators  to  discourage  emi- 
gration, but  I think  the  people  themselves  are  consulting 
the  priests  on  the  subject. 

18.075.  But  the  priests  discourage  it  ? — They  do, 
sometimes,  but  in  some  places  they  advocate  it.  If 
there  was  a proper  system  of  emigration  the  priests 
Would  not  be  averse  to  it.  What  the  priests  object 
to  is  letting  girls  and  boys  be  thrown  upon  the  quays 
of  New  York. 


18.076.  And  if  emigration  could  be  properly 
carried  on  and  provision  made,  and  a suitable  system 

provided,  the  priests’  objection  would  diminish  ? It 

would  diminish  to  a very  great  extent,  and  perhaps 
entirely. 

18.077.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would  like  to 
say  ? — As  I said  before,  if  something  is  not  done,  in 
the  way  the  mortgagees  are  going  on1,  pressing  for 
their  claims,  and  the  Government  for  their  claims,  with 
the  most  merciless  severity,  all  the  landlords  will  soon 
be  ruined. 

18.078.  Upon  this  point  we  shall  be  glad  to  get 
some  facts.  You  mentioned  in  the  beginning  of  your 
evidence  that  you  yourself  and  your  partnership  col- 
lected £250,000  a year  ; how  much  of  that  £250,000 
is  intercepted  before  it  goes  to  the  landlord  ? — 1 should 
think  four-fifths. 

18.079.  How  much  probably  of  that  four-fifths 
meets  mortgage  interest? — Well,  I should  say  onc- 
tenth  goes  now  on  the  Government  and  their  charges, 
and  then,  I think,  the  estates,  generally  in  Kerry— 
I do  not  wish  to  give  my  own  cases  at  all — I think 
the  estates  generally  are  mortgaged  to  very  nearly 
half  their  value. 

18.080.  And  then  can  you  give  us  any  idea — I don’t 
want  any  particular  estate  at  all,  but  a general  answer- 
can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  rate  of  interest  charged 
on  mortgages  ? — We  used  to  get  money  at  4 and  4), 
but  the  mortgagees  are  taking  advantage  of  our 
distress  to  raise  the  interest  from  5 to  6 per  cent,  if 
we  do  not  pay. 

18,G81.  That  condition  of  affairs  must  press  very 
heavily  on  the  landlords  ? — It  is  utter  ruin. 

18.082.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  in  pursuance  of  a 
penal  clause  in  the  mortgage  ? — Yes ; otherwise  there 
could  be  nothing  of  the  kind. 

18.083.  But  they  will  threaten  to  foreclose,  and 
put  the  property  up  to  auction. 

18.084.  Precisely,  but  they  will  gain  nothing  by 
that,  because  they  could  not  sell  it  ? — But  they  are, 
that  is  what  I am  pointing  out. 

18.085.  In  former  times  they  did  not  put  the  penal 
clause  into  execution? — No.  There  is  a letter  I 
wrote  to  the  “ Times  ” asking  for  the  Government  to 
assist  the  landlord  pending  the  purchase  scheme. 

1»,086.  The  President. — The  rate  of  interest  on  a 
mortgage  under  a penal  clause — you  say  the  thing  can 
be  raised  to  5 and  6 per  cent..,  and  that  to  some  extent 
that  is  not  done  ? — Yes. 

18.087.  And  I suppose  if  they  determined  to  fore- 
close they  could  not  sell? — They  could  get  no 
purchaser. 

18.088.  Is  not  their  position  one  in  which  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  some  compromise  ? — I think  so. 

18.089.  Has  that  never  been  thought  of  ? — No,  they 
have  not  come  to  that  stage  yet. 

18.090.  A good  many  things  turned  up  to  postpone 
that  compromise  ? — Yes,  when  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Ac 
was  brought  in  everyone  of  the  mortgagees  thought 
that  everyone  would  avail  of  it,  and  that  the  mortgages 
would  be  cleared  of,  and  now  when  they  see  it  is 
not  so  readily  taken  up,  it  is  coming  to  an  issue. 

18.091.  It  has  not  come  to  an  issue  yet  ?— It  has 
como  to  a raise  of  interest. 

18.092.  But  not  beyond  that  ?— Not  to  the  putting 


up  of  estates  for  sale.  , 

18.093.  Besides  the  amount  payable  out  ot  me 

rental  to  the  mortgagee,  what  sort  of  proportion,  as  a 
rule,  may  be  payable  on  family  settlement  ?— I me  u 
that.  . y 

18.094.  You  include  that  in  the  mortgage  ?—  if- 
It  is  very  hard  to  separate  them,  because  lamny 
charges  have  been  transferred  to  other  parties. 

18.095.  Then  a landlord  with  £5,000  a year  gets 

about  £1,000  ? — About  that.  , ,, 

18,090.  Lord  Milltown.— That  is  to  say,  it 
anything;  and,  if  he  has  to  give  20  per  cent,  reduew  . 
that  settles  that  thousand.  I understand  I0"  ..  “jn 
that,  reductions  are  now  being  made  genej  J ^ 
Kerry  ?— There  is  an  estate  of  Lord  Hea  I ^ 
which  I am  agent,  and  I see  that  here  arc 
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which  can  be  seen  ; take  any  case  at  random.  Here  is 
a man  whose  rent  was  £40,  that  is,  the  tenant  got  a 
clean  sweep  out  under  the  Arrears  Act.  They  were  all 
cleared  in  1882,  and  then,  when  I collected  his  rent  in 
1882,  I reduced  his  rent  from  £40  to  £28,  and  I am 
offering  a reduction  for  cash  of  ten  per  cent. 

18.097.  And  that  is  an  instance  of  what  is  being 
done  extensively  in  Kerry  ?— Yes,  there  is  another 
case  of  a farmer  whose  rent  was  £30.  They  both 
hold  on,  and  I have  reduced  his  rent  from  £30  to 
£18,  and  I am  giving  a reduction  of  ten  per  cent,  on 
that. 

18.098.  Why  are  those  reductions  made  ? — I made 
those  reductions  ip  the  year  1882.  I thought- 

18,  099.  Pardon  me.  Those  are  permanent  reduc- 
tions. I think  I understood  from  you  that  abatements 
are  beiug  now  made  ? — I made  abatements  of  ten  per 
cent,  on  that  this  year. 

18.100.  Why  did  you  make  that  abatement  ? — Was 
it  in  consequence  of'  your  belief  that  the  tenant  was 
unable  to  pay? — No. 

18.101.  Or  were  other  influences  in  operation?— 
No. 

18.102.  Well,  why  did  you  make  it  ? — The  law- 
lessness of  the  country,  that  prevented  me  from 
asserting  my  rights. 

18.103.  You  were  of  opinion,  under  those  circum- 
stances, although  you  did  make  that  abatement  in 
addition  to  the  reduction  already  made,  that  the 
tenant  was  realiy  able  to  pay  his  rent  ? — Yes. 

18.104.  And  it,  was  in  consequence  of  the  utter 
absence  of  any  power  to  enforce  legal  obligations  that 
you  felt  it  incumbent  upon  you  to  make  a further 
abatement? — 1 es,  and  the  mortgagee  pressing  the 
penal  rate  of  interest  if  I did  not  get  it  in. 

18.105.  Would  that  answer  apply  in  your  judgment 
to  the  most  of  the  abatements  made  in  this  county 
in  this  last  year  ?— To  most  of  them. 


18.106.  You  say  that,  in  your  opinion,  purchase 
ought  to  be  made  compulsory  in  this  county  sup-, 
posing  the  law  of  the  land  to  be  enforced  and  legal 
obligations  to  be  made  binding,  and  you  still  would  be 
of  that  opinion  ?— No,  with  a slight,  modification  of 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  with  an  observance  of  the 
law,  I think  if  the  thing  would  work  voluntarily  it 
would  be  much  better. 

18.107.  I believe  there  is  really  no  way  now  for  a 
landlord  to  recover  his  rent  practically,  other  than  by 
ejectment  ?— It  is  almost  impossible. 

J,8,’!08'  C!in  suggest  any  other  means  which 
could  be  devised  than  that  which  is  at  best  an  odious 
?*l'~ when  J011  se^e  through  the  sheriff  now 
n tierry  there  is  a system  of  concerted  signals,  which 
wo'dd  tell  everyone  there  when  the  sheriff  would  come 
out,  and  stock  iS  driven  off,  and  the  ordinary  remedy 
Ssts  in^/rT  !ni  th.6  01,1  dftys>and  wl"ch  still 
ord’s  dLf  ° d’,ilnd  Wmc  1 15  known  ^ the  iand- 
™e“'  '*ists,  because  the  Goveni- 
diaJSl  7*™“* poli“  Pr»«cli»o  to  bailiffs 
£ f“'  «”*'  ™'  o™  of  the  effects  of  that  is  to 
laadTcl  T",  ' b““se,  when  he  seises  his 

,,  ,,,,,  ,0C‘  tlle  sheriff>  it  it  o matter  of 

" “ 1,8  soi”d  b>-  ™ ordinary  distress 

mnV  ™ wonld  b0  lilaitel  *o  dot. 

taction  to  S^,h  Oovermiient  no  longer  afford  pro- 
out  thc  iaw?-They  w 

country °iias Scom)°n“  S‘,nCe  tho  Govei'nment  of  the 
tection^suolnnl  !°  the  conclusion  that  such  pro- 
two  month*  Sr  ° 16  ,lff°rded  ?-1  ‘Wnk  it  is  about 
iS.m  M ‘ ° I.?ot  a circular  letter  to  that  effect, 
that  a l.ronri,’  te.^nn'  If  an  information  be  sworn 
still  refuse  ? t i 1>eaue  IS  apprehended,  do  they 
18  mf  1Ve  not  triefl  ‘hat!  3 

considerable  fill  ,•„£ ■ wn-~l  suppose  there  is  a 
are  goinrr  „n  .i  Pcjees  at  present  ? — Yes,  but  things 
18, u!  r " t e P,nco  of  cattle  is  increasing. 

‘he  last  25  vpm-lnSi  i!  0n  70ur  recollection  during 
existence  Z S '0U  <.  7 0,1  describe  the  fall  now  in 

femember  stock  fal1  in  Prices  ?~  Why,  I 

U 2 alf  thePnce  they  are  now.  Cattle, 


butter,  and  pork  are  what  the  Kerry  tenants  depend  Aon.  13,  1886. 

upon  for  their  rent,  and  I remember  seeing  them  

half  their  present  price.  Mr-  Samuel 

18.114.  And  the  rents  were  then  paid  ?— Yes,  and  ^“rrT%Hn8' 

better  paid  than  now.  y' 

18.115.  1 think  you  have  already  said  you  do  not 
think  the  present  state  of  things  call  for  anv  further 
revision  ot  the  judicial  rent  already  fixed  ? — No. 

18. 1 1 6.  Did  you  wish  to  say  something  about  the 
taxation  which  exists  in  the  districts  where  outrages 
have  been  committed  ?— Taxation  is  very  heavy. 

Ihe  boards  of  guardians  have  hit  upon  a plan  of 
punishing  the  landlord.  When  the  landlords  evict  a 
tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent  they  give  tho  tenant  a 
pound  a week  out-door  relief,  and  the  landlord  has  to 
pay  half  that,  and  they  only  give  an  ordinary  family 
who  have  come  to  adversity  from  other  causes  2s.  or 
3s.  a week. 

18.117.  Mr.  Ncligan. — I-Iow  long  did  that  pound  a 

week  last?— There  is  one  tenant  on  Lord \s 

estate  who  was  evicted  out  of  a holding  which  ho 
really  had  no  legal  right  to  at  all,  but  which  belonged 
10  his  brother-in-law.  For  five  years  that  man  has 
been  getting  15s.  a week,  half  of  which  comes  out  of 
Lord  ’s  pocket. 

18.118.  Lord  Milltown.—'Rn.Wiev  more  than  half? 

—Very  ofter  more  than  half,  but  in  this  case  not 
more  than  half. 

18.119.  Landlords  in  Ireland  pay  considerably 
more  than  half  the  poor  rate  ? — Generally  speaking 
two-tliirds  of  it. 

18.120.  And  did  the  Local  Government  Board 
sanction  this  violation  of  the  law? — They  have  done 

1,8121.  The  President. — They  have  power  to  stop 
it? — Yes,  they  have. 

13.122.  For  they  are  committing  an  illegal  act  ? — 

Yes,  but  they  get  a medical  certificate  of  tho  doctor, 
who  is  practically  elected  by  the  Land  League. 

18.123.  Lord  Milltoicn.—Do  you  think  if  law  and 
order  were  established  the  system  of  dual  ownership 
created  by  the.  Act  of  1881  is  one  under  which  the 
country  could  go  on  ? — Hardly.  What  arc  you  to  do 
for  juries  or  boards  of  guardians  ? You  would  get 
no  conviction  in  Kerry  this  moment. 

18.124.  But  I am  supposing  a state  of  things  when 
the  law  is  re-established  ?— Then  you  must  change 
the  jury  system  first.  How  can  you  establish  law  if 
the  jury  do  not  convict  ? — No  jury  now  would  convict 
a tenant  for  shooting  a landlord- 

18.125.  But  in  a district  where  it  was  decided  to 
enforce  the  law,  and  where  the  law  was  enforced,  do 
you  think  the  system  of  dual  ownership  is  one  likely 

to  afford  a satisfactory  solution  of  the  question  ? It 

cannot  be  continued  to  the  extent  it  lias  gono  in 
Munster  ; thc  landlords  are  too  few  compared  with 
the  tenants.  How  can  one  man  deal  with  2,000 
tenants,  where  they  every  day  in  the  week  in  the 
newspapers  read  that  they  have  more  right  to  the 
land  than  the  landlord? 

18.126.  If  they  are  told  that,  do  you  thing  it  has  a 
demoralising  effect  ?— Well,  perpetual  dropping  of 
water  wears  a stone.  They  hear  it  every  day,  and  it 
has  been  recognised  by  different  Acts  of  Parliament, 
by  the  Act  of  1871,  that  they  are  part  owners. 

18.127.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  that,  do  you 
think,  that  the  system  of  dual  ownership  will  not 
work? — No,  not  to  the  extent  to  which  it  prevails  at 
present. 

18.128.  The  President. — The  only  thing  thc  land- 
lord now  has  to  do  is  to  collect  his  rent?— Ves. 

18.129.  Lord  Milltown. — If  he  can  ? — Yes. 

18.130.  Well,  you  know  before  the  Land  Act  of 
1881  you  had  twice  as  much  power  of  collecting. 

18.131.  Thy  President. — The  landlord  has  abso- 
lutely no  connection  with  the  tenant  of  any  sort, 
except  to  collect  money? — Let  me  explain.  Before 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  he  hud  supreme  contvol  of  his 
property,  and  if  he  found  that  one  man  was  insti- 
gating all  the  others  not  to  pay  theft-  rent  he  could 
turn  that  man  out. 

1 
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Nov.  13,  1886.  18,132.  Lord  Milltown.—ln  your  judgment,  Mr.  18,148.  Is  there  any  way  out  of  that,  or  any  way 

Hussey,  previous  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  was  the  in  which  that  could  be  made  a system  of  produce 

Mr.  Samuel  landlord’s  rent  more  easily  collected  and  more  safe,  rent? — I do  not  think  it  would  work. 

Murray  Hus-  anti  ias  yOU  think,  infinitely  more  secure  ?— Yes.  18,149.  For  what  reason  ?— Because,  as  I said 

sey,  J.P.  18  133.  Than  even  a judicial  rent? — Even  a before,  cattle  are  an  element. 

reduced  rent  when  not  half  as  secure.  Previous  to  18,150.  You  could  take  the  different  products  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  you  could  take  proceedings  in  the  country  ? — But  the  demoralisation  of  the  tenants 
the  Superior  Courts,  but  the  Land  Act  of  1881  altered  by  the  Land  Act  and  the  Arrears  Act  has  got  to  such 
that  right  to  tenants  whose  rents  were  over  £100.  a pitch  that  it  would  be  very  hard  to  prove  the  return 

18  134.  £50,  was  it  not? — £100  at  present,  and  of  the  produce  of  a farm.  You  would  have  a second 
that  has  been  a great  impediment  to  the  recovery  of  inquiry  then  as  to  what  the  farmer  could  do. 

rentg  18,151.  You  may  suppose  that  these  rents  would  be 

18  135.  But  then,  on  the  face  of  it,  that  seems  a fixed  on  some  basis  or  allotment,  and  no  doubt  that 
just  provision?  — Sessions  only  happen  every  three  basis  would  have  relation  to  the  existing  prices  of  the 
months,  and  then  you  have  to  wait,  occasionally.  principal  products  of  that  district? — I am  greatly 

18,136.  You  may  have  to  wait,  but  that  seems  not  afraid  there  was  no  basis  adopted.  It  was  done 
to  interfere  with  the  eventual,  result,  though  it  may  completely  in  a haphazard  fashion, 
cause  a delay;  but  you  have  a tribunal  which  sits  18,152.  If  we  suppose  that  there  was  a basis,  and 
more  frequently  in  the  Quarter  Sessions  than  you  that  that  basis  had  relation  to  the  existing' prices, 

had  in  the  Superior  Court  ? — Yes,  it  sits  every  three  then  you  would  say  that  the  valuation  price,  if  it  was 
months.  taken  into  account,  would  make  the  rent  move  up  and 

18  137.  But  a Superior  Court  does  not? — But  a down  according  to  the  tenant  farmer  ? — Of  course,  if 
Superior  Court,  practically  speaking,  sits  all  the  year  it  was  inquired  into  at  the  time,  and  the  Comrnis- 
round.  sioners  said,  “ We  valued  this  farm — that  it  ought  to 

18  138.  You  are  speaking  of  bringing  actions  in  the  “ return  so  many  hundreds  of  butter  in  the  year,  and 
Superior  Court  in  Dublin  ? — Yes.  “ that  we  fix  that  rent  to  be  so  and  so,” — if  that  was 

18.139.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ? — If  it  came  so  at  the  time,  then  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 

to  trial  certainly  not.  valuing  the  prices,  but  when  the  Commissioners  fixed 

18.140.  Sir  James  Caird. — I should  like  to  put  a the  value  of  the  land  without  giving  the  reasons  for 
question  to  you  about  the  produce  rents  as  a meaus  their  valuation,  1 do  not  see  how  that  is  to  bo 
by  which  the  variation  in  prices  could  be  made.  Have  done. 

you  considered  that  ? — Yes.  18,153.  If  it  was  satisfactory  at  the  time  it  must 

18  141.  And  what  is  your  opinion  ? — Well,  where  have  been  because  it  hud  reference  to  the  prices  at  the 
cattle  form  an  element  it  is  very  hard  to  fix  a produce  time  ? — There  is  no  evidence  as  to  what  was  the  basis 
rent,  because  it  will  depend  upon  what  the  state  is  in  taken. 

which  cattle  are  sold.  If  there  was  an  arable  farm  18,154.  If  it  was  satisfactory  to  the  tenants,  then 
in  Kerry  where  the  sale  produce  is  butter,  it  is  easy  that  satisfaction  must  have  been  on  account  of  the 
to  do  it  there,  but  where  cattle  form  a larger  element  basis  upon  which  it  was  arrived  at,  and  it  is  a proof 
than  the  produce  of  a farm,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  it  that  it  was  fair  in  consequence  of  the  prices  then  re- 
out  in  that  case.  ceived? — Yes,  if  the  tenants  were  satisfied  with  the 

18,142.  I suppose  the  different  products  of  meat  or  judicial  rent,  but  I do  not  think  they  were, 
butter  or  cattle  go  very  much  together  in  the  rise  or  18,155.  Mr.  Neliqan.— Have  you  ever  considered 
fall  ?— But  it  is  store  cattle  we  sell  here.  as  to  the  period  of  15  years,  whether  you  would 

18  143.  And  still,  without  store  cattle  alone,  could  lengthen  or  shorten  that  period  of  15  years  for  the 
not  you  produce  the  rents  to  be  adopted,  taking  the  judicial  term  ?— I think  there  is  no  use  shortening  it, 
principal  produce  of  the  principal  districts  of  Ireland,  . and  upon  my  word  I do  not  think  it  would  be  any 
say  oats,  meat,  and  butter  ?— It  is  possible  such  a harm  if  it  was  made  perpetual.  There  was  that 
thing  might  work,  but  not  probable,  rental  of  1840— Mr.  Osborne’s  rental— it  was  (lieu 

18.144.  Is  there  any  other  way  you  can  see  out  of  £2,376,  it  has  now  come  down  to  £1,800. 

the  difficulty  of  fixed  rents,  which  necessarily,  by  18,156.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  the  smallest 
variation  of  price,  must  become  unfair  or  unjust  chance  of  any  land  that  was  ever  lowered  going  up 
without  even  the  intention  that  they  should  be  so,— is  again  ?— In  Ireland,  certainly  not,  and  in  that  year 
there  any  other  way  out  of  it  by  having  these  regu-  £1,000  would  be  as  much  for  the  landlord  as  £2,000 
luted  by  the  price  of  produce?— Not  that  I can  would  be  now. 

say.  I never  could  soe  any  way  out  of  the  land  18,157.  Sir  James  Caird — I think  you  said,  w 
question  but  that  a piece  of  ground  was  worth  what  answer  to  Judge  Neligan,  that  you  did  not  think  there 

you  could  get  for  it.  I put  £50,000  together,  which  was  much  advantage  in  limiting  the  term  to  lo years. 
I invested  on  the  security  of  Government  title.  I — No. 

was  only  two  years  in  possession  of  some  of  that  when  18,158.  Did  not  you  say  that  ? — I did. 
the  Land  Act  of  1881  came  in,  which  reduced  its  18,159.  I suppose  the  very  fact  of  its  being  a lise 
value  by  20  per  cent,  without  giving  me  any  value,  term  of  15  years,  if  it  should  go  on,  probably  is  tn» 

I wrote  to  the  Government  that  I wanted  my  money  many  farmers  might  rather  reduce  the  appearance  o 

back.  Of  course  I did  not  get  it.  their  land  before  there  was  a re-valuation  • -Llu" 

18.145.  That  does  not  quite  apply  to  the  question  what  I am  afraid  of. 

of  produce? — What  I say  is,  I do  not  know  now  how  18,160.  And  therefore  it  would  perhaps  have 
you  can  test  rent  except  according  to  the  law  of  letter  not  to  have  had  any  term  of  15  years,  but  rea  l 

England  and  Scotland — what  you  can  get  for  it.  to  have  given  them  lixity  of  rent  as  well  as  of  tenui 

18.146.  In  Ireland  that  principle  has  been  departed  — Yes,  fixity  of  rent  as  well  as  of  tenure.  . c 

irom  and  the  rents  have  been  fixed? — Yes.  18,161.  That  is  your  opinion?— ies  ; I can  8^ 

18.147.  And  it  has  been  found  that  it  has  no  fixed  numerous  instances  of  tenants  having  run  down 

pnce  ? Yes.  land  in  anticipation  of  the  Land  Act. 


Mr.  David 
Watson. 


Mr.  David  Watson,  examined. 


18.162.  The  President. — I think  you  have  resided 
in  Ireland  for  a long  time  ? — 30  years  or  over  it. 

18.163.  And  you  hold  a farm.  What’s  the  nature 
of  your  holding  ? — I hold  a farm  of  250  acres  from 
Mr.  Crosbie,  of  Ardfert,  on  lease.  I have  had  it  about 
27  years.  I renewed  in  1878.  It  is  not  quite  250 
acres. 


On  lease  unfor- 


r 18,164.  Statute  acres  ? — Yes. 
tuuately.  ^ 

18.165.  What  term  is  the  lease  ?— 21  years, ' 
usual  term  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

18.166.  You  say  unfortunately  ; that  is  0D 
of  what  ? — That  is  on  account  of  the  fall 1,1  P 
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18,1G7.  And  the  high  rent  ? — Yes,  of  course,  if  I had 
not  the  high  rent  the  fall  would  not  affect  me  so  much. 

18,108.  Andjyou  think  if  you  had  gone  into  court 
you  would  have  that  rent  reduced  ? — Oh,  undoubtedly. 

18.169.  And  you  would  have  liked  the  power  to  go 
into  court  ? — Certainly. 

18.170.  And  you  think  it  is  fair  that,  all  leaseholders 
should  have  that  power? — That  is  the  general  opinion 
as  well  as  mine. 

18.171.  You  see  no  reason  to  the  contrary  ? — No ; 
I do  not  see  why  the  man  across  the  road  should  get 
in  while  I should  keep  out. 

18.172.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  gone  into  the 
second  lease  as  I understand  ? — Yes. 

18.173.  Is  the  rent  of  the  second  lease  higher  than 
the  first? — It  is. 

18.174.  How  much? — Not  so  much;  I resisted 
giving  the  increase  of  rent,  and  had  my  auction  ad- 
vertised, and  was  within  two  days  of  getting  away 
when  Mr.  Crosbie  induced  me  to  leave  it  to  arbitra- 
tion— he  left  it  to  the  valuation  of  a Mr.  Johnstone. 
Well,  when  he  got  the  valuation,  he  said,  “ This  does 
“ not  include  the  interest  in  my  buildings  and  other 
“ things,”  and  we  arranged  not  to  pay  the  whole 
county  cess,  as  it  was  on  the  actual  taking,  but  he  kept 
me  dodging  on  until  I had  the  corn  sown  and  my 
auction  put  a stop  to,  and  the  end  of  it  was,  1 was 
put  on  worse  terms  then  than  I had  before. 

18.175.  What  is  the  present  rent,  Mr.  Watson  ? — 
£233. 

18.176.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  previous 
rent  ?— £227.  The  previous  rent  was  £150,  but  there 
were  no  buildings  of  any  kind,  and  I had  to  pay  the 
interest  on  the  buildings  and  interest  on  the  drainage 
and  that  brought  it  up  to  £227. 

18.177.  At  what  rate  was  the  interest? — Five  per 
cent. 

18.178.  Sir  James  Gaird. — The  rent  when  you  took 
it  was  £150  ? — Yes. 

r 18,179.  And  it  was  raised  by  interest  to  £227  ? — 


18.180.  Aud  by  the  second  lease  to  £233  ? — Yes. 
Should  have  never  agreed  to  that  but  for  the  way  in 
which  I was  let  into  it.  I would  much  rather  have 
token  my  money  away  with  me. 

18.181 . Have  you  asked  your  landlord  why  he  would 
not  allow  you  to  go  into  court  ? — He  would  not  allow 
me  to  go  at  all  because  I have  a lease. 

18.182.  Have  you  had  any  reduction? — I got  one 
hall  year  15  per  cent.,  and  the  two  last  half  years 
jo  per  cent.,  but  my  rent  is  still  60  per  cent,  above  the 
Government  valuation. 

18.183.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  Government 
valuation  ?— £108  10s. 

18,181.  That  is  not  including  the  buildings  for 
wnicli  you  are  paying  interest  ? — No. 

18,185.  Then  the  price  does  not  happen  to  be  above 
, Government  valuation  ?— Well,  I do  not  rightly 
understand  it,  ° : 

because0  1 "'"'erstand  you  are  paying  this  £227 


' No,  there 
£233  a 
at  all. 


you  are  payii 


iterest  on  certain  buildings  ! 


rise  of  rent  for  which  you  cannot  a 


buiMiiws  ?— H ],1IS  I ent  tl0CS  ‘"clu<Ic  tlie  Price  of  the 

to, imt,  “ls0  0f  11,0  ‘‘“““S*  ?-Y“'  ”“1  “iso 

"hid>  ™ mcloatd  in  the  poor 

Court'wn  lT1”  Then  going  into  the  Lone! 

«,  ;V”0t  >'T  *"Aou  think  by  .icing 

inlS  ,1°  Sf  *•  ®ubstantial  reduction  ?— Well,  look- 

°lglj;el“te  decisions  I wodd. 

of  purchn'sp  c you  ever  thought  about  the  question 
18  199  y'1  hav?  PPf chased. 

Act?_Yes  U i,llrcbase<i  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 

cliatte  ^ eb’  wbat  were  the  terms  of  your  pur- 
M.P.'for  . ™\.a  Plaoe  from  Mr.  Sydney  Buxton, 
ue  of  the  London  districts,  at  £225,  about 


10  years  ago.  He  was  over  with  me  shooting,  and  Nov.  is,  1886. 

stated  he  had  been  giving  reductions  in  England,  and  

that  I bad  not  asked  him  for  one  iu  reference  to  my  Mr.  David 
holding  here.  I replied  that  I had  taken  it  so  lately  Watson- 
that  I did  not  like  to  ask  him,  but  bo  said,  “ You 
“ Flight  as  well  have  a reduction,”  and  he  said, 

“ Supposing  we  say  that  it  shall  be  £150.” 

18.194.  And  it  was  reduced  to  £150  ? — Yes. 

18.195.  Mr.  Ncligan. — In  what  year  was  that  ? 

That  was  about  four  years  ago. 

18.196.  Lord  Milltoion. — That  was  some  other 
. holding  ? — Yes. 

18.197.  Iu  the  same  county  ? — Near  Dingle. 

18.198.  In  this  county  ? — Yes. 

18.199.  The  President. — Why  didn’t  you  go  into 
the  Land  Court  before  you  made  that  agreement — 
would  you  not  have  got  a reduction  ? — Well,  he  was 
so  liberal  and  came  forward  himself  that  I did  not 
require  to  take  any  such  step. 

18.200.  That  was  iu  1884,  and  up  to  that  time  you 
felt  that,  if  you  represented  your  case  to  him,  he  would 
make  a reasonable  allowance  ? — Yes. 

18.201.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  did  you  purchase, 
and  you  purchased,  on  your  own  reduction  ? — Yes. 

1 asked  him,  wheu  Lord  Ashbourne's  Act  came  out, 
would  ho  have  any  objection  to  sell,  and  lie  said 
no,  and  1 bought  it  at  £3,000. 

18.202.  20  years’ purchase  ? — Yes,  20  years’  pur- 
chase ; this  brings  it  down  to  £120,  and  £120  10s.  is 
tho  Government  value. 

18.203.  Are  you  quite  satisfied  with  that  result  ? — 

1 am  quite  satisfied  with  that,  because  Mr.  Buxton 
had  laid  out  £3,000  of  his  own  money  in  buildings 
and  suitable  offices,  .and  dwelling-house  and  draiuage. 

18.204.  Your  rent  now  only  amounts  to  5 per  cent, 
on  the  landlord’s  outlay  in  improvements  ? — It  amounts 
to  less. 

18.205.  And  the  fact  is  that  the  landlord  has  got 
nothing  for  the  laud  himself  ? — He  gets  nothing, 
but  lie  did  not  pay  very  much  for  it  himself.  Ho 
wont  and  had  a look  at  a sale  iu  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court,  and  lie  bought  it  and  never  saw  it.  I 
wish  all  the  landlords  were  as  good  as  him. 

18.206.  Did  he  sell  any  other  land  at  the  same 
time  r — He  sold  a bit  previously  adjoining  that  to 
Lord  Ventry,  who  is  the  landlord.  There  is  a head 
rent  or  a tithe  rent  payable  by  Lord  Ventry  out  of 
the  two  places,  and  he  sold  this  small  portion  to  Lord 
Ventry  for  £500. 

18.207.  There  was  no  charge  on  the  bit  of  land  he 
sold  to  you? — Nothing  but  £7  a year  tithe  rent. 

18.208.  Were  any  difficulties  made  by  tho  Purchase 
Commissioners  in  ratifying  this  agreement  ? — Not  at 
all.  I may  tell  you  that  my  profits  out  of  that  farm 
used  to  average  for  the  last  three  years  to  £150  a 
year.  Last  year  the  profits  were  13s!  6d. 

18.209.  And  you  paid  your  rent  out  of  other 
sources  ? — That  includes  the  rent.  1 

18.210.  After  payment  of  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

18.211.  Still  you  had  to  live  then  from  other 
sources? — I had. 

18.212.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  this  is  the  first 
year  you  had  no  profit? — Fertile  last  seven  years  it 
has  run  from  £50  down  to  13s.  Gd. 

18.213.  The  President. — And  unless  you  had  tho 
other  means  you  could  not  pay  the  rent  and  live  ? — 

No. 

18.214.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  then? — Do  you 
know  I could  live  upon  £50  a year,  and  I had  to 
several  years. 

18.215.  The  President. — Then,  in  fact,  you  don’t 
think  the  rent  has  been  a bit  too  low  even  after  bis 
reduction  ? — No.  it  has  uot  been  a bit  too  low. 

18.216.  Do  you  think  tho  reduction  about  (he  same 
as  tlie  Commissioners  would  have,  given,  judging  by 
your  neighbours  ? — No  doubt  they  hnve  given  less ; the 
Commissioners  are  thought  shy  of  giving  reductions  ; 
they  were  very  diffident  about  ft. 

18.217.  Judging  from  your  own  experience  and 
your  profits,  and  the  rents  fixed — you  think  it 
would  have  been  difficult  for  farmers  to  pay  the 

1 2 
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A rov.  13,  1886.  judicial  rents? — I do  not  think  they  could  have  paid 
“ — ~ them.  I took  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  question 

WutsoLi  because  I value  farms  for  a good  deal  of  tenants,  and  I 

put  them  at  what  would  be  fair  and  the  judicial  rents 
have  seldom  or  never  come  so  low  as  my  estimate  of 
the  land.  I have  been  over  in  Scotland,  and  I have 
just  come  back  from  Scotland,  and  know  that  land 
could  be  got  there  in  Kincardineshire  at  a much  lower 
rent. 

18.218.  Much  cheaper? — On  the  Earl  of  Kintour’s 
estate  there  are  about  3,000  acres  not  let,  including  a 
farm  which  my  father  held,  and  I could  get  my  choice 
of  500  acres  of  that  at  £1  an  acre,  with  splendid  fences' 
and  residence  and  on  the  side  of  the  railway,  and  now 
I am  paying  £1  10s.  a statute  acre  for  a farm  on 
Mr.  Crosbie’s  property,  with  all  the  disadvantages  of 
living  in  the  back  of  the  world. 

18.219.  Lord  Milltown. — £1  10s.  I thought  you 
stated  you  had  250  acres? — But  in  that  there  is  a 
whole  lot  of  bog. 

18.220.  Never  mind  what  it  is,  you  have  got  it  ? 
— But  I tell  you  that  is  the  value  put  upon  the  land 
according  to  its  quality.  There  are  three  qualities  of 
land — 100  acres  of  land  are  valued  at  £1  10s.,  and 
the  other  at  7s. 

18.221.  I have  got  it  down  that  you  hold  250,  and 
that  you  pay  £237  ? — Yes. 

18.222.  That  does  not  look  as  if  you  were  paying 
£2  an  acre  ? — I will  tell  you  how  that  amount  was 
arrived  at. 

18.223.  It  was  actually  paid  at  £1  10s.  an  acre  ? — 
I have  got  the  document. 

18.224.  I understand  you  to  say  that  during  your 
recent  visit  to  Scotland  you  have  seen  land  that  you 
could  get  at  20s.  an  acre  which  is  better  than  the 
accommodation  which  is  afforded  you  here,  and  for 
which  you  have  to  pay  30s.  an  acre  ? — Yes,  the  land 
is  all  under  cultivation  and  splendid. 

18.225.  And  that  is  in  Kincardineshire  ? — Yes,  in 
the  valley  of  Strathmore. 

18.226.  Mr.  Neligan, — Could  you  give  any  other 
instance  in  reference  to  this  question  of  the  letting 
value  of  the  land  ? — I give  you  my  experience  showing 
that  in  this  part  of  the  country  we  let — at  least  my 
land  is  let — 

18.227.  I want  to  see  how  you  arrived  at  what  is  the 
letting  value  of  land  here ; could  you  give  me  an  in- 
stance of  letting  in  this  country  to  compare  against  the 
letting  in  Scotland  you  spoke  of  ? — We  know  of  no 
recent  letting  here. 

18.228.  Then  there  is  no  present  letting  which 
would  enable  you  to  make  a comparison  with  that 
letting  in  Scotland  ? — No  present  letting.  I was 
offered  a place  at  Graigne,  near  Ardfert,  which  belongs 
to  Mr.  Chute.  I was  offered  it  at  £1  an  acre,  and  I 
would  have  taken  it  at  that  rent,  but  that  it  would 
have  been  at  the  risk  of  being  shot. 

18.229.  You  dare  not  do  it  ? — No. 

18.230.  The  President.  — Have  there  been  any 
judicial  rents  fixed  within  the  Inst  year  or  so  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  there  was  one  in  the  case 
of  a man  named  Barrett  on  the  same  estate  as  wher-' 
I live. 

18.231.  Was  that  the  same  sort  of  land  as  you  have 
been  describing? — No,  it  is  low,  wet,  marshy  land. 

18.232.  So  that  there  is  no  means  of  making  a 
comparison  between  that  and  what,  you  have  stated 
about  the  Scotch  land  ? — No.  I know  Sir  Thomas 
Gladstone,  Mr.  William  Ewart  Gladstone’s  brother. 
He  has  13  farms  on  his  hands,  and  nearly  the  whole 
estate  of  Glenfauglier  is  without  a tenant. 

18.233.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  mean  to  say 
that  laud  of  good  quality  can  be  had  in  Scotland 
much  cheaper  than  it  may  be  had  in  this  part  of 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

18.234.  And  without  any  risk  of  life  ? — No  risk  at 
all. 

18.235.  But  you  would  have  to  walk  out  at  the  ena 
of  your  lease  ? — Certainly. 

18.236.  But  you  would  not  have  to  do  that  in 
Ireland  ? — No,  but  they  do  not  think  anything  about 


that  there ; when  they  do  not  find  it  pay  they  turn  to 
something  else. 

18,237  Is  there  any  means  of  selling  the  tenant 
right  now  here  ? — No,  nobody  has  any  money,  the 
landlords  have  no  money. 

18.238.  It  is  want  of  money  that  has  made  it  im- 
possible to  realise  anything  for  tenant  right? Itjs 

because  of  want  of  money,  and  that  want  of  money 
arises  from  the  want  of  prices. 

18.239.  Has  that  been  increasing, — in  your  ex- 
perience do  you  find  that  the  farmers  are  getting 
poorer  ? — There  is  no  doubt  about  it. 

18.240.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  bad  seasons  as 
well  as  low  prices  ? — Yes,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
seasons  have  got  bad  as  well  as  the  low  prices. 

18.241.  And  that  the  laud  is  of  itself  not  produc- 
tive ? — Yes. 

18.242.  Notwithstanding  good  farming  ? — I don’t 
know  about  the  good  farming. 

18.243.  I am  speaking  of  what  I suppose  your  own 
farming  is  ? — Well,  I know  the  quality  of  my  coin 
has  deteriorated  and  has  lost  in  quantity.  I know 
that  on  the  Dingle  farm  my  cattle  used  to  be  left  on 
the  mountain  all  the  winter  when  they  were  young 
cattle,  but  now  they  would  die  there.  It  is  too  cold 
and  too  wet.  Last  May,  this  year,  on  Lord  Ventry’s 
estate,  there  were,  in  one  cold  night,  30  head  of  cattle 
and  from  200  io  300  sheep  which  died. 

18.244.  In  the  month  of  May  ? — Yes. 

18.245.  And  in  one  night  ? — Yes. 

18.246.  I suppose  that  was  very  unprecedented  ?— 
Very  unprecedented  ; they  died  by  degrees,  they  were 
very  weakened. 

18.247.  I suppose  previously  they  have  died  when 
the  snow  came  ? — (No  answer.) 

18.248.  Lord  Milltoion. — Do  you  represent  that  that 
happened  every  year  ? — I know  my  cattle  would  die 
if  I left  them  out  as  I used  to  do. 

18.249.  A great  number  died  last  year  in  Wales 
and  Scotland  ? — Yes. 

18.250.  And  that  was  considered  a very  untoward 
circumstance  ? — Yes,  but  we  had  snow  on  the  moun- 
tains which  is  not  usual  hero. 

18.251.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  turned 
your  attention  to  what  they  call  the  produce  rent 
and  the  sliding  scale  ? — No.  I had  arranged  with 
Mr.  Crosbie  to  pay  for  the  Ballasheeu  farm  according 
to  the  price  of  butter. 

18.252.  That  is  entirely  pasture  ?• — Not  altogether; 
I used  to  grow  corn  as  long  as  it  paid,  but  it  does 
not  pay  now,  and  I have  let  it  grow  to  grass,  all 
except  40  acres. 

18.253.  Then  I presume  butter  is  the  principal 
produce  ? — Butter  is  what  I go  upon. 

18.254.  And  you  very  nearly  made  an  agreement 
to  pay  an  improved  rent  on  the  price  of  butter? — hut 
he  backed  out  of  it. 

18.255.  I believe  he  had  an  understanding  of  that 
same  nature  with  other  tenants,  and  yet  the  result  oi 
it  was  his  having  to  make  very  great  reductions  ?— 
Yes.  I know  a neighbour  of  mine  named  Sullivan 
who  took  it  upon  that  principle,  and  he  says  he  is 
ruined,  and  Mr.  Crosbie  has  made  him  an  allowance. 

18.256.  But  you  yourself  would  have  been  glad  to 
take  on  those  terms  ? — T would  have  taken  it  then, 
but  I have  no  doubt  that  I would  have  been  hit  hard 
as  things  have  gone.  He  thought  it  would  he  a 
nuisance  to  change  every  year,  but  that  it  would  not 
be  hard  to  settle  it  every  three  years. 

18.257.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  not  you  be 
better  that  way  than  with  a fixed  rent  ? — I think  so, 
undoubtedly. 

18.258.  By  an  amicable  arrangement  ? — I think  so. 
We  were  to  be  guided  by  the  Cork  prices  for  nrst 
quality  and  for  second  quality,  and  then  to  ealcma  c 
that  the  farm  would  carry  so  many  cows,  whicn  w 
could  arrive  at  very  closely,  and  the  produce  of  a co 
has  been  pretty  closely  arrived  at  in  this  county,  a 

I believe  about  a firkin  and  a half  is  about  the  avera0 
produce  of  a cow  in  this  county. 
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18.259.  You  state  your  rent  was  £100  a year,  and 
that  it  was  to  be  regulated  by  the  price  of  first  and 
second  quality  butter  in  Cork  ? — Yes. 

18.260.  There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in 
varying  it  each  three  years? — There  would  have  been 
no  difficulty.  It  would  have  been  better  for  the  tenant 
if  it  varied  every  year,  just  as  in  Scotland,  with  the 
“fiaes”  price,  but  that  was  Mr.  Crosbie’s  pro- 
position. 

18.261.  But  would  you  have  preferred  it  every 
year  ? — Yes. 

18.262.  And,  if  it  had  been  every  year,  your  rent 
would  have  moved  up  and  down  according  to  the 
course  of  prices  ? — Y es. 

18.263.  And  you  think  that  would  have  been  more 
satisfactory  ? — It  would  have  been  a safer  arrangement 
for  me.  Of  course,  leases  were  made  for  the  protection 
of  the  tenants,  but  they  have  taken  them  at  a great 
loss  to  themselves  now  all  over  Great  Britain. 

18.264.  On  account  of  the  continual  fall  ? — Yes.  I 
have  been  in  Manchester  and  tried  to  sell  butter  there, 
but  I find  that  butterine  is  selling  there  from  6 d.  a 
pound. 

18.265.  Mr.  Ncligan. — What  is  the  highest  price 
of  butterine? — From  Or/,  to  8r/. 

18.266.  What  would  be  the  price  of  first  quality 
butter  the  same  time  at  the  same  market? — 105s.  to- 
day, nnd  we  have  to  make  a reduction  on  that  to  the 
wholesale  man,  and  he  could  have  a month’s  credit. 

18.267.  The  President. — Do  you  know  much  of 
the  feelings  of  other  tenants  with  regard  to  the 
question  of  purchase — do  you  think  there  is  a wish  to 
buy  ? — They  would,  undoubtedly,  if  they  got  it  at 
probably  the  Government  valuation. 

18.268.  If  they  could  make  as  good  terms  as  you 
did — 20  years’  purchase  at  a fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

18.269.  But  then,  at  that  rent,  you  have  not  been 
making  any  profit  for  some  time? — Yes. 

18.270.  They  would  buy  on  the  same  terms? — 
They  would.  I think,  if  it  were  their  own,  they 
would  struggle  and  live  when  they  would  rather  rebel 
against  paying  rent  for  it. 

18.271.  But  still  they  do  not  mind  coming  under 
the  Government  and  having  their  instalments  collected 
by  them  ? — I think  the_y  are  all,  as  far  as  I have  seen, 
very  willing  to  pay  their  drainage  money — those  who 
have  purchased  glebe  lands  have  been  anxious  to 
fulfil  their  agreements,  and  have  done  so. 

18.272.  Then  what’s  the  obstacle — are  the  land- 
lords unwilling  to  sell  at  the  same  price  ? — Exactly ; 
there  are  many  of  them  embarrassed  with  mortgages, 
and  they  cannot  sell  at  the  Government  valuation. 

18.273.  Does  the  Land  League  prevent  the  tenants 
buying  ? — I do  not  think  so. 

18.274.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  come 
from  ? — In  this  county;  I live  near  Ardfert. 

18.275.  Is  that  a disturbed  part  ? — It  is,  it  is  very 
much  so. 


18.276.  Have  you  had  any  inconvenience  ? — Well, 
they  came  into  my  house  and  took  away  my  gun,  and 

, I have  some  inconvenience  in  this  way,  that,  some  of 
my  labourers  I cannot  get  rid  of,  and  I cannot  turn 
them  out. 

18.277.  Because,  you  could  not  get  anybody  else, 
to  take  their  place? — No,  it  is  not  that,  but  they 
probably  would  burn  my  offices  or  attack  myself, 
that  has  been  done  to  me  before. 

18.278.  I suppose  you  are  given  to  understand  that 
you  took  strong  measures  with  some  of  these  men 

)ou  would  suffer  ? — They  threatened  me  ; one  of  them 
is  oso°  V §ill,L'u  0,10  da.V  an<1  threatened  me. 

, JJ’f.9-  Then  you  had  to  give  way  ? — I just  had  to 
, lei'e>  which  is  the  very  thing. 

naufjn  1 tlle7.tlT  *°  Jon  P*jing  jour 

...  ’ . 1111  they  join  in  any  combination  with  others 

isoo,  1payment  rent  ?— No-  they  did  not. 

-It  is  ' ls  this  the  farm  you  held  from  Mr.  Crosbie  ? 


18  98?’  in  dle  same  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 
outran  ■,  i d though  there  is  that  intimidation  and 
° 11  has  not  assumed  a systematic  form  of 


resistance  to  payment  of  rent?— No,  with  that  I have  Nee.  is.  lssa. 

nothing  to  do.  Mr.  Crosbie’s  tenants  had  a meeting,  

and  wanted  to  deduct  the  amount  of  reduction  they  Mr.  David 
should  get  from  the  rent,  and  I advised  them  to  leave  Watson- 
it  to  himself,  and  they  did. 

18.284.  They  took  your  advice  ? — They  did. 

18.285.  And  left  it  to  him,  to  his  own  liberality  ? 

Yes. 

18.286.  And  the  Land  League  did  not  interfere  on 
that  occasion? — No,  they  have  never  in  that  district, 
all  events  about  the  rents. 

18.287.  And  you  think  this  outrage  which  was 
committed  upon  you  in  carrying  away  your  gun,  and 
tins  threatening,  which  obliged  you  to  keep  labourers 
who  were  worthless,  is  promoted  by  the  Land  League? 

Oh,  I don’t  think  it  is  the  Land  league,  as  you  might 
call  it,  but  I think  it  is  a parcel  of  boys,  scamps  about 
the  country,  and  farmers’  sons.  I do  not  think  the 
Land  League  or  the  National  party  had  anything  to  do 
with  that.  I think  it  is  a lot  of  reckless  boys  knocking 
about  the  country  for  the  want  of  something  better  to 
do. 

18.288.  Could  not  they  begot  hold  of  and  punished  ? 

—Yes,  the  majority  have  been  punished.  I think,  if 
I had  nothing  else  to  do 

18.289.  You  think  you  would  know  who  they  are  ? 

I do  not  see  how  they  can  hide  guns.  They  must 

have  200  or  300  guns  in  my  district.  They  surely 
could  be  found  ; they  cannot  put  them  under  the 
earth. 

18.290.  Is  there  combination  from  partiality,  terror, 
or  other  cause  to  assist  them  ? — Certainly. 

18.291.  Is  there  any  chance  of  protection  from  that 
as  far  as  you  can  see  ?— Well,  I told  the  police  that  if 
they  offered  a reward  for  information,  and  not  to  bring 
forward  the  party  who  gave  the  information,  that  they 
would  very  likely  know  all  about  it  very  soon.  If 
they  offered  a certain  sum  of  money  or  posted  the 
amount  enclosed  in  a letter,  which  they  could  easily 
do,  they  could  get  it  by  going  and  looking  for  it. 

Then  they  might  obtain  the  information  they  desired. 

However,  they  seemed  to  think  that  that,  would  be 
lowering  the  position  of  the  constabulary,  and  they 
took  no  action  in  the  matter. 

18.292.  Lord  Milltown. — If  they  were  to  turn 
themselves  into  detectives  ?— Not  to  offer  bribes,  that 
is  what  I meant. 

18.293.  For  private  information.  I think  General 
Buffer's  plan  is  pretty  much  the  principle  of  allowing 
each  constabulary  division  to  act  on  their  own  in- 
formation ? — I told  the  police  in  my  neighbourhood 
that,  instead  of  running  away  to  the  place  they 
heard  firing,  if  they  scattered  themselves  across  the 
fields  they  would  be  likely  to  meet  the  people  running 
away  from  it,  but  instead  of  that  they  ran  away  fo 
where  the  shots  were  fired,  and,  of  course,  the  people 
who  fired  are  not  likely  to  stop  there. 

18.294.  Do  you  think  they  have  made  any  advance 
in  putting  down  moonlighting  ? — My  opinion  is  that 
the  quietness  of  the  country  is  more  through  the  land 
agents  not  being  so  troublesome  in  the  matter  of 
evictions  and  writs. 

18.295.  You  think  that  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
tranquillity  ? — Yes. 

18.296.  You  think,  if  they  were  to  try  and  enforce 
legal  obligations,  the  state  of  the  country  would  be  as 
bad  as  ever  ? — I think  it  would. 

18.297.  I understand  you  to  say  that  you  have 
been  acting  as  valuer  for  the  tenants,  Mr.  Watson  ?— 

Yes. 

18.298.  I suppose  you  got  paid  for  the  valuations  ? 

— I got  a £1. 

18.299.  If  you  value  too  high  you  would  not  get 
much  employment  in  tnat  qua. ter? — I found  it  so 
disagreeable  that  I gave  it  up.  No  matter  how  I 
valued  for  a tenant,  he  would  think  if  I valued  lower 
it  would  be  got  lower,  because  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners went  in  many  instances  by  my  valuation 
and,  however,  they  got  it  into  their  heads  that  what-' 
ever  I stated  the  Land  Commissioners  would  go  by. 

They  actually  offered  me  money  if  I valued  lower. 
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18.300.  They  did  ?— They  did. 

18.301.  And  you  declined  anything  of  the  kind  ? — I 
gave  it  up  altogether. 

18.302.  Mr.  Neligan.— Has  anything  occurred  to 
yourself  which  you  wish  to  lay  before  the  Commission  ? 
’ — There  has  been  a great  laud  hunger  in  this  county 
amongst  small  proprietors.  If  they  got  a bit  of  land 
they  mortgaged  that  bit  of  land  and  bought  more 
land,  very  often  too  dear;  they  took  fines  from  the 
tenants,  and  they  got  the  promise  of  rent  which  are 
too  high,  and  I think  in  this  county  this  aggravated 
the  state  of  things  more  than  it  otherwise  would.  I 
had  the  management  of  the  Harnec  estate,  and  you 
know  how  that  went  from  the  tenants,  and  some 
£17,000  was  given  for  it— more  than  it  was  worth. 

18.303.  Is  that  Mr.  Hussey’s  estate  ? — He  bought 
part  of  it. 

18.304.  Was  that  shooting  at  Mr.  Vandeleur — did 
it  occur  near  you  ? — Yes  ; in  the  field  just  close  to 

18.305.  It  was  near  your  house? — Yes,  and  the 
shooting  at  Mr.  Connor,  who  was  shot  in  the  leg. 

18,30G.  But  what  would  you  ascribe  the  attempt  on 
Mr.  Vandeleur  to? — It  was  rather  a deterrent  with 
regard  to  him  to  prevent  him  getting  the  rents.  You 
see  Colonel  Oliver’s  was  always  held  to  be  low  rented, 
and  Mr.  Vandeleur  thought  he  ought  to  get  his  rent. 
I imagine  that  the  tenants  concluded  that,  as  other 
parties  were  getting  reductions,  they  ought  to  get 
them  also,  and,  though  the  reductions  that  were 
given  on  other  properties  did  not  make  them  in  as 
good  a position  as  Colonel  Oliver’s  tenants  were,  still 
they  wanted  to  get  the  reduction,  and  they  then  re- 
ceived it  when  they  fired  on  the  agent.  He  was  fired 
at  to  get  the  reduction. 

18,307.  And  hence  the  shooting?  — Hence  the 
shooting. 


18.308.  Then  with  reference  to  this  transaction 
about  the  bog? — That  was  a very  disgraceful  case. 

18.309.  I wish  you  to  explain  that  to  the  Commis- 
sioners.— There  was  part  of  my  land  which  was  very 
wet.  Mr.  Crosbie  had  agreed,  or  rather  his  a mint 
Mr.  Todd,  had  agreed  to  make  a canal  to  dry1 this 
place.  Mr.  Todd  left  the  agency,  and  another  a»ent 
came  in.  I did  not  believe  it  was  possible  to  do  it  so 
I arranged  with  Lord  Listowel’s  tenants  that  a new 
canal  ought  to  be  made  through  Lord  Listowcl's  pro- 
perty; that  it  ought  to  be  done  as  I wanted,  and  I 
therefore  made  the  arrangement  with  the  tenants  and 
we  opened  the  canal  between  us.  Lord  Listowel’s 
tenants  applied  to  Lord  Listowel  to  be  reimbursed  the 
net  amount  of  the  money  they  expended,  and  then  Lord 
Listowel  came  to  see  it,  and  saw  it  was  such  a good 
job  he  gave  the  money;  he  paid  their  share,  and 
stated  that  if  I would  join  in  still  further  deepening 
it  that  he  would  pay  the  other  half  himself.  A con- 
tinuation of  this  canal  dried  a large  quantity  of  W 
which  was  absolutely  useless,  and  the  tenants  in  the 
neighbourhood  were  paying  6s.,  or  a few  shillings 
each  to  be  allowed  to  run  their  cattle  on  it  in  the 
summer  when  it  was  dry.  When  this  canal  was 
deepened  it  dried  this  place  in  such  a way  that  it 
could  be  made  use  of  for  turf  cutting,  and  the  tenants 
who  had  previously  had  grazing  on  it  objected  to 
allow  the  turf  to  be  cut.  Lord  Listowel  lost  the 
advantage  of  his  outlay,  and  what  would  have 
been  a great  advantage  to  the  tenants.  I think  it  was 
a disgraceful  piece  of  business  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants,  and  I did  not  hesitate  to  tell  them  so. 

18.310.  Did  that  lead  to  any  outrage  ? — One 
neighbour  of  mine  cut  turf  there,  and  the  moonlighters 
smashed  the  turf  up  and  threw  it  into  the  place  where 
he  had  cut  it,  and  another  poor  man  who  got  a little 
turf  went  and  shot  him  in  the  leg];  that  is  one  of  the 
cases  of  moonlighting. 


Mr.  Maurice 
Leonard. 


Mr.  Maurice  Leonard,  examined. 


18.311.  The  President. — Mr.  Leonard,  I believe 
you  are  the  agent  of  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Yes,  I was 
sub-agent  for  nine  years ; I have  been  agent  for  the 
past  12  months. 

18.312.  And  you  are  well  acquainted  with  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  estate? — Yes,  thoroughly. 

18.313.  In  the  first  place,  how  many  tenants  hold 
on  the  estate  under  leases]? — There  are  1,800  agri- 
cultural .tenants  on  the  estate,  and  150  hold  by  leases 
made  from  the  year  1811  up  to  the  year  1875. 

18.314.  And  the  rest? — 150  hold  under  judicial 
terms,  and  the  remaining  1,500  hold  as  tenants  from 
year  to  year. 

18.315.  Lord  Milltown. — The  judicial  tenants  in- 
clude all  those  who  have  had  rents  fixed  by  agree- 
ment ? — Yes,  and  by  the  Court. 

18.316.  The  President. — The  great  bulk  of  the 
tenants  are  from  year  to  year  ? — Yes. 

18.317.  I suppose  they  did  not  go  into  court  because 
they  thought  their  rents  sufficiently  low  ? — I presume 
that  is  the  reason. 

18.318. '  Were  those  who  did  go  into  court  raised  or 
lowered  ? — A certain  number  went  into  court  on  the 
5th  June  1882,  and  16  per  cent,  was  taken  off  their 
rent,  and  the  19  of  a decimal  ; on  the  27th  February 
1883  there  was  1 1 per  cent,  taken  off ; on  the  25tli 
June  1883  there  was  13  per  cent,  taken  off  ; on  the 
19th  November  1883  there  was  10  per  cent,  taken  off ; 
on  the  26th  February  1884  there  was  15  per  cent, 
taken  off ; on  the  24th  March  1884  there  was  18  per 
cent,  taken  off;  on  the  3rd  June  1884  there  was  8 per 
cent,  taken  off ; on  the  26th  May  1885  there  was 
25  per  cent,  taken  off;  on  the  28th  November  1885 
there  was  24  per  cent,  taken  off;  and  in  June  1886 
there  was  29  per  cent,  taken  off,  and  the  average 
reduction  by  the  Court,  on  a rental  of  £4,479,  came  to 
£803  a year,  or  1 8 per  cent. 

18.319.  I wonder,  with  these  large  reductions,  that 
the  other  tenants  were  not  tempted  to  go  in.  How 
do  you  account  for  that  ? — I am  sure  they  believed 


their  holdings  reasonable,  and  that  they  had  them  at 
a fair  value. 

18.320.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  these  the  highest 
rented  that  went  in  ? — Well,  I presume  they  must 
have  been. 

18.321.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the.  rents 
fixed  are  such  as  could  be  got  now  ? — Certainly,  and 
they  were  paid  regularly,  and  in  some  cases  the 
running  gale  voluntary  by  the  tenants  until  the 
agitation  of  1885 ; until  about  September  1885.  1 
think  I may  read  for  you  a short  extract  from  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  McCarthy  in  fixing  these  rents.  I 
should  like  to  do  so.  The  25th  June  1883  was  the 
date  of  the  judgment.  “Estate  of  Lord  Kenmare. 
“ Mr.  John  George  McCarthy,  Laud  Commissioner, 
“ said, — In  considering  the  numbers  of  cases  that 
“ have  come  before  us  here,  the  bulk  of  which,  ns  I 
“ have  already  mentioned,  have  been  on  the  estate  of 
“ Lord  Kenmare,  the  history  of  the  holdings  is 
“ that  of  a friendly  relation  between  landlord  and 
“ tenant,  a liberal  expenditure  by  the  former  for  the 
“ benefit  of  the  latter  and  considerable  improvements 
“ made  by  the  tenants.  The  rents,  which  though  in 
“ some  cases  need  revision,  scarcely  ever  have  de- 
“ manded  any  considerable  reduction.”  That  was  on 
the  25th  June  1883.  On  the  26th  February  1834, 
This  is  an  extract  now  from  a further  judgment. 
In  this  other  judgment  he  says,  “On  this,  as  on 
“ previous  occasions,  we  have  had  to  deal  with  n 
“ considerable  number  of  cases  from  the  estate  o 
“ Lord  Kenmare,  and  now,  as  previously,  our  inve=- 
“ tigation  in  court  disclosed  but  few  cases  of  c0,n' 
“ plaint,  and  our  examination  of  the  land  has  disclose 
“ but  few  instances  of  excessive  rent.  In  every  case 
“ every  circumstance  of  importance  has  been  con- 
« Bidered  very  fully.  Every  field  has  been  examined: 

“ every  tenant’s  improvement  has  been  exemp 

“ from  the  rent;  and  the  whole  process  has  ee" 

“ case  of  check  and  countercheck  most  scrupulou  ) 

“ applied  in  every  case.  As  might  have  been  6*1* 
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“ from  the  estate  of  a kindly  resident  nobleman,  the 
“ results  do  not,  except  in  a few  instances,  involve 
i.  much  reduction  of  rent.”  With  reference  to  the 
landlord’s  expenditure  upon  the  estate,  Lord  Kenmare 
came  to  the  management  of  his  estate  in  the  year 
1851,  and  from  the  year  1851  up  to  the  30th  December 
1885  Lord  Kenmare  has  spent  £163,814  upon  his 
estate,  exclusive  altogether  of  the  outlay  on  Killarney 
house,  that  is  from  1851  to  1885. 

18.322.  But  these  amounts,  I suppose,  were  chiefly 
expended  in  building  ? — I will  read  to  you  how  the 
amounts  were  expended.  Out  of  the  rents  of  the 
cstale  which  lie  got  he  spent  £129,314.  I am  now 
talking  of  his  Kerry  estate,  I am  not  talking  of  his 
Cork  or  Limerick  estate  ; 1 am  talking  of  his  Kerry 
estate  alone.  In  addition  to  that  he  got,  from  the 
Board  of  Works,  £34,500,  which  he  also  spent  on 
the  estate. 

1 8.323.  And  paid  the  interest  himself? — Yes,  and 
paid  the  interest  himself,  and  not  a single  tenant  was 
ever  charged  a Id.  interest  on  that  outlay. 

18.324.  Then,  in  your  opiuion,  there  is  no  necessity 
[or  a revision  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — Oh,  certainly 
not,  because  the  Land  Commission  strained,  every 
point  they  could  in  favour  of  the  tenant. 

18.325.  And  rents  can  be  paid  now  throughout  the 
estate,  not  only  the  judicial  rents,  but  in  the  other 
cases  also  ? — Certainly ; but  Lord  Kenrnare’s  trustees 
gave  25  per  cent,  on  the  last  gale,  and  they  are 
giving  20  per  cent,  on  this  December  gale. 

18.326.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  there  is  no  necessity 
for  ' any  revision  of  the  judicial  rents? — Certainly 
not. 


18,327.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  the 
circumstances  of  the  tenants  demanded  that  abate- 
mc-i!  ? — Well,  I think  so  to  the  yearly  tenants.  I 
think  it  would  be  fair  to  give  it  to  the  yearly  tenants. 

1 8, "28.  On  account  of  the  exceptionally  bad  times  ? 
— On  account  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

18,32".  Sir  James  Caird. — Twenty  per  cent.,  but 
not  to  the  judicial  tenants  ? — Yes. 

18.330.  Only  to  the  yearly  tenants  who  did  not  get 
any  reduction  in  their  rents  such  as  the  judicial 
tenants  ? — You  could  not  interfere  with  the  judicial 
rents,  because  the  Commissioners  put  them  as 
favourable  as  they  could  for  the  tenants. 

18.331.  This  reduction  only  applies  to  those  who 
did  not  go  into  the  Courts  ? — Yes. 

18.332.  This  abatement  was  given  then  solely  to 
those  who  were  not  under  judicial  rents  ? — The  abate- 
ment was  not  given  to  tenants  who  hold  by  lease,  not 
to  judicial  tenants.  It  was  only  given  to  tenants  who 
hold  from  year  to  year. 

18.333.  And  the  leaseholders — you  say  there  are 
150  leaseholders  ? — Yes. 


18,334".  Are  they  higher  rented  than  the  others 
— riio.y  are  not.  They  hold  at  or  near  the  poor  lav 
valuation.  All  the  yearly  tenants  hold  at  about  onc< 
and  a half  the  valuation.  There  are  three  tenants  or 
tuc  (state  who  pay  twice  the  valuation. 

18,335.  Then  if  the  leaseholders  came  now  before 
ic  Court  their  rents  would  very  likely  be  raised  i 
ertauuy.  rile  first  time  the  Land  Commissior 
came  here,  Lord  Kenmare  instructed  Mr.  Murphy,  his 
unsel,  to  say  that  he  was  prepared  to  take  a 
fn,  ?i“C  e/  ofany  lease  he  had  cver  nuwte.  and  that  the 
maseiiolders  could  go  into  court  and  get  the  Court  tc 
JnUM  ATCr?ts'  0nc  tenant  ou  th°  estate,  namec 
hnti,  McMah°n,  ofBushmouut,  sent  in  a surrender. 
Flemf  ni''T  a70?1"  'nto  court  to  Ax  his  rent.  Johr 
. -A-rdagli,  has  since  surrendered,  and  non 
ias  gone  into  court  to  fix  his  rent. 


holder  • i'  Y°U  see  110  objection  to  allowing  the  lease- 
tbcy  0 'mgtOnf°  T^¥°  y°u  think  that>  - » rule, 
ActS-M  , be  a(lmitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land 
be  allnJ  a Cer*“^  Every  leaseholder  ought  to 
ship  at  !n  •?  ?n.to  court»  for  if  there  was  any  hard- 
befovp  ,e  1 , was  la  the  leaseholders’ cases,  because, 
Wdlordsirpn?0^  Sot  fixity  of  tenure,  the  small 
.g  erally  put  on  high  rents  and  gave  leases. 


18.337.  Lord  Milltown. — You  mean  to  say,  put  on  Woo.  13, 1S86. 

high  rents  as  the  price  of  a leaso  ? — The  tenant  used  

to  offer  a high  rent  in  order  to  get  a lease, — in  order  Mr.  Maurice 
to  get  fixity  of  tenure  of  his  land.  Leonard. 

18.338.  The  presumption  is  that  the  tenant  could 
not  have  got  the  lease  unless  he  gave  a high  rent-  ? — 

Certainly  not. 

18.339.  The  President. — Have  the  rents  been  paid 
of  late  ? — By  compulsion  they  have — by  pressure. 

18.340.  Has  there  been  any  combination  or  any 
intimidation  exercised  ? — Certainly  there  was  a com- 
bination on  Lord  Kenmare’s  estate  from  the  year  1881 
to  the  year  1883. 

18.341.  I-Ias  that  ceased  now?— Yes,  but  it  com- 
menced  again  in  September  1885,  and  it  exists  up  to 
the  present  moment. 

18.342.  Lord  Milltoion. — Then  there  was  a lull 
between  1883  to  1885  ?— Yes,  from  about  June  1883 
to  September  1885  there  was  a lull,  and  the  tenants 
paid  very  well. 

18.343.  The  President. — And  then  the  combina- 
tion now  has  its  origin  from  the  Land  League  ? — And 
the  National  League  also ; to  give  you  instances. 

There  was  in  1881  a tenant  named , of , 

who  holds  under  lease  made  1874.  He  was  pulled 
out  of  his  bed  and  shot  in  the  legs  for  having  paid  his 
rent. 

18.344.  What  year  was  this  in  ? — 1881.  Pat  and 

John , of  , were  pulled  out  of  their  beds 

and  shot  in  the  legs  for  having  paid  their  rent. 

18,345-6.  Has  anything  like  that  happened  since 
1885  ? — No,  my  lord. 

18.347.  I don’t  think  we  need  go  into  many 
details  ? — I will  just  give  you  one  more.  There  was 

a tenant  named  Michael •,  of  , who  was 

pulled  out  of  his  bed  and  had  his  cars  chopped  for 
having  paid  his  rent. 

18.348.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  in  1882  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

18.349.  The  President. — Then  after  a little  it  began 
again  in  1885  ? — Yes,  in  1885.  Two  other  tenants 
paid  me  their  rents  outside  the  office. 

18.350.  Clandestinely? — Yes,  sir,  and  they  were  so 
much  afraid  of  being  attacked  that  they  actually  went 
iuto  Lord  Kenmare’s  solicitor’s  office  and  ordered  him 
to  serve  them  with  writs  of  ejectment  for  rent  which 
they  had  already  paid.  Here  is  a letter  from  one  of 
the  tenants  in  1881.  It  is  dated  10th  November  1881 , 
and  is  as  follows  : — 

“ My  lord, — My  father,  one  of  your  lordship’s 
tenants,  has  written  to  me  asking  me  to  pay  his  rent 
to  you  as  he  is  afraid  to  do  so  himself.  The  more 
honourable  and  courageous  course  for  him  would  be 
to  pay  it  himself,  but  the  poor  man  cannot  suppress 
this  feeling  of  terror  which  these  midnight  marauders 

have  cansed.  I enclose,  therefore,  a cheque  for  £ , 

payable  to  your  lordship.  Ho  tells  me  that  there  is 
a rumour  of  25  per  cent,  abatement  on  the  current 
gale.  I thank  your  lordship  for  this  reduction,  but 
if  it  be  not  granted  I shall  send  the  balance  of  the 
current  gale  as  soon  as  I hear  from  your  lordship . 

The  tenant’s  address  is  . Begging  your 

lordship  to  be  so  kind  as  to  make  the  receipt  out  in 

the  name  of , and  to  forward  receipt, 

“ I remain, 

“ Your  lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Here  is  a letter  in  1 882,  which  a tenant  sends  en- 
closing his  rent  to  Mr.  Hussey,  who  was  then  the 
agent : — 

“Sir, — I have  enclosed  a cheque  for  , 

with  a poor  rate  docket  interest  or  money,  making  in 

all , which  kindly  Send  me  a receipt  by  post 

as  soon  as  possible.  I am  afraid  of  being  attacked  at 
night  if  made  off  I paid  the  rent. 

“ I remain,  sir, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“S.  M.  Hussey,  Esq.,  Estate  Office,  Killarney, 

18th  April  1882.” 

1 4 
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Nov.  13,  1886.  18,351.  The  President.— One  instance  was  in  1885? 

; — I am  coming  to  that  now,  my  lord. 

Mr.  Maurice  18,352.  You  say  it  goes  on  now? — Yes,  my  lord. 

Leonard.  'Phis  letter  is  from  another  tenant  in  the  estate  in  the 

Rath  more  district.  It  is  dated  7th  November  1885, 
and  it  begins, — 

“ Dear  sir.  I enclose  a draft  on  the  bank 

for  payable  at  Killarney,  being  amount 

of  one  gale  of  rent.  You  will  please  send  receipt 
to  my  address.  I have  to  request  that  you  will  keep 
this  matter  a dead  secret,  iis  it  is  very  necessary 
that  it  should  not  be  made  public,  and  that  when 
sending  the  receipt  the  estate  office  print  be  not 
marked  in  the  envelope.  Hoping  y«?u  will  kindly 
oblige, 

“ I remain,  very  truly  yours, 

Mr.  Maurice  Leonard. 

“ P.S.— Please  address  the  letter  containing  the 
receipt ” 

On  the  2Gth  December  1885,  I got  this  letter  from 
the  very  same  man, — 

“ Dear  sir, — I beg  to  inform  you  that  I received  in 
due  time  the  writ  you  kindly  sent  by  post.”  I was 
requested  by  this  tenant  to  serve  him  with  a writ  to 
prevent  him  being  shot. 

18.353.  Even  though  lie  paid  ? — Even  though  lie 
paid. — 

“ I also  wish  to  let  you  know  that  I removed  my 
hay  and  cattle  from  my  own  land,  as  others  in  my 
neighbourhood  have  already  done.  Now  I have 
another  favour  to  request  of  you,  and  that  is  to  sell  my 

farm  by  sheriff’s  sale  if  the  farms  of and 

be  sold  in  that  manner,  and  also  whatever 

notices  of  sale  and  other  legal  documents  you  send 

by  post  or  by to  these  three  farmers  who  are 

already  served  with  writs.  I have  to  request  that 
you  send  the  same  notices  and  in  the  same  manner  to 
me  but  if  you  should  have  any  private  business  with 
regard  to  this  matter,  and  which  it  would  be  necessary 
for  me  to  know,  you  will  please  send  it  in  an  envelope 

to  Miss at  . This  girl,  who  can  be 

implicitly  trusted,  is  my  daughter,  and  she  will  send 
to  me  immediately  whatever  accounts  she  receives. 
The  reason  I wish  the  private  letters  not  to  be  sent  to 
myself  is  that  I strongly  suspect  certain  letters  might 

be  tampered  with  at and post  offices. 

I enclose  one  envelope  addressed  as  above  for  con- 
venience if  required.  Dear  sir,  I have  coufided  to  you 
the  whole  secret  of  this  business  since  the  commence- 
ment, and  I trust  you  will  help  me  out  of  this  terrible 
difficulty  in  the  manner  I have  requested  even,  should 
the  form  not  be  entirely  lawful.  I will  only  be  too 
happy  to  pay  all  the  expenses  incurred  by  the  law 
proceedings.  I may  tell  you  that  if  it  were  known  with 
certainty  I had  my  rent  paid,  my  life  would  be  in  the 
greatest  danger.  Hoping  you  will  kindly  oblige  and 
keep  this  matter,  as  I have  written  before,  a dead 
secret, 

“ I remain,  dear  sir, 

“ Mr.  Maurice  Leonard.” 

18.354.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe  that  at  the 
post  offices  letters  were  tampered  with  ? — There  is. 
Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  the  country  post 
offices  that  is  so,  but  I don’t  say  anything  about  the 
local  ones. 

18.355.  In  this  part  of  the  country  ? — Yes.  This 
is  another  letter  from  the  same  mqn  on  the  same 
subject.  It  is  dated  2nd  February  1886.  “ Dear 
“ sir,  I beg  to  inform  you  that  I received,  on  Monday 
“ the  25tli  ultimo,  the  registered  letter  you  kindly 
“ sent  from  the  estate  office  to  the  effect  that  my 
“ farm  would  be  sold  by  sheriff’s  sale,  at  the  court- 

“ house,  Tralee,  on  the of  the  present  month. 

“ The  date  first  written  was  the February,  but 

“ it  was  .crossed,  and  the written  overhead.  I 

“ have  also  to  state  that  • of  , and 

“ of , received  on  the  same  day  letters 

to  the  very  same  effect.”  I had  to  send  him  this 
notice  as  well,  because  I believed  if  it  was  not  sent  he 


would  have  been  shot.  I had  to  follow  out  this  false 
course  in  that  way.  “ But  here  is  a terrible  difference. 
“ These  two  farmers,  and  three  or  four  others  from 

“ near received  on  yesterday  printed  forms 

“ from  the  sheriff’s  office  at  Tralee,  stating  that  their 
“ farms,  with  several  others,  14  in  all,  would  be  sold 
at  the  court-house  on  next  Saturday,  the  6th 
“ February,  but  my  name  did  not  appear  on  the 
“ printed  list.  Again,  the  leading  members  of  tho 
“ National  League  have  been  sent  some  time  ago  an 
l;  an  account  from  Dublin,  that  judgment  had  been 

“ marked  against , and  also  the . tenants 

“ whose  names  appear  on  the  sheriff’s  list  sent  to 
each  on  yesterday.  No  judgment  was  then  marked 
against  me.  These  two  facts  place  me  in  a dreadful 
“ difficulty.  You  have  kindly  sent  me  writ  and 
“ notice  of  sale  as  I requested,  but  I see  you  have 
“ mistaken  to  order  judgment  to  be  marked  against 
“ me  in  Dublin  as  if  I paid  nothing,  and  consequently 
“ my  name  is  not  in  the  sheriff’s  list  of  the  farms  tu 
“ be  sold  at  Tralee  on  the  6th  February.  Now,  sir 
“ I have  again  to  request  and  beseech  you  in  the 
“ most  earnest  maimer  to  send  an  order  at  once  to  the 
“ Dublin  Court  and  get  judgment  marked  against  my 
“ case,  if  it  is  not  already  done,  and  get  my  farm 
“ legally  sold,  if  at  all  poasible,  at  Tralee,  on  the  13th 
“ instant,  or  as  soon  after  as  possible,  in  the  same 
“ manner  in  every  respect  as  all  the  other  farms  have 
“ been  sold.  You  may  consider  me  too  persevering 
“ in  writing  thus,  but,  sir,  you  should  kindly  re- 
“ remember  that  I have,  as  above  stated,  received 
“ two  documents  from  the  estate  office,  and  being 
“ suspected  before,  should  it  then  turn  out  to  be  false, 
“ what,  then  would  be  the  consequence  ? I have  no 
“ hesitation  in  saying  that  my  life  would  be  seriously 
“ in  danger  in  these  distracted  times,  and  this  still 
“ more  distracted  district,  when  every  farmer  in  my 
“ townland  is  ejected  in  court,  and  expecting  eviction. 
“ As  I have  previously  stated,  1 am  more  than  willing 
“ to  pay  all  the  expense  incurred.  You  will  please 
“ send  reply,  for  safety,  to  my  daughter’s  address  in 
“ the  enclosed  envelope.  I have  again  to  implore 
“ you  to  act  kindly,  as  I have  requested,  or  in  some 
“ other  manner  which  you  yourself  may  know  in 
“ which  it.  would  be  believed.  I paid  no  rent  for  the 
“ present  gale  to  save  me  in  these  terrible  times  from 
“ violence,  or  worse  still  from  boycotting.” 

18.356.  That  is  this  year,  2nd  February  1886  ? — 
On  the  26th  December  1885  I received  the  following 
letter  : — “ Dear  sir, — I have  earnestly  to  j request  that 
“ you  will  sent  by  post  to  me  at  your  earliest  con- 
“ venience  a notice  to  pay  the  November  rent.”  That 
rent'hnd  been  already  paid  in  the  October  previous. 
“ You  will  please  state  that  you  would  have  me  served 
“ already  for  its  recovery  were  it  not  for  the  decent 
“ manner  I behaved  in  the  payment  of  the  arrears 

“ due  by at  the  time  I purchased  the  farm.  You 

“ will,  I trust,  kindly  oblige,  as  the  state  of  this  part 
“ of  the  country  is  so  desperate  that  my  life  or  pro- 
“ perty  is  not  safe  at  the  present  time.” 

18.357.  Sir  James  Caird. — Where  is  that  written 
from  ? — It  is  written  from  a place  about  nine  miles 
from  this.  This  is  a letter  from  two  tenants  whom  I 


served  with  writs.  One  was  a judicial  tenant  and  tho 
other  was  a yearly  tenant,  but  I was  obliged  to  serve 
them  with  writs.  The  letter  is, — “ Dear  sir, — I have 
“ enclosed  two  cheques  for  rent  in  the  account  for 

“ myself  and of . My  cheque  is  for 

“ £ , and ’s  cheque  is  for  £ > w“,c“ 

“ you  will  please  receive  in  account  and  stop  a*1 
“ further  law  proceedings,  as  you  are  well  aware  how 
“ dangerous  it  for  us  to  do  so.  I paying  so  much  a 
“ the  present  time,  we  could  not  on  any  accoun 
“ pay  any  more  at  present.  Please  send  me  an 
“ acknowledgment  by  post.  I remain,  dear  si  > 

“ faithfully  yours, .”  This  is  from  the 

side  of  the  district.  It  is  a letter  dated  10th  Ap 


1886,  from  the  other  side  of  the  district.  ‘‘  Lear  > 

“ Enclosed  you  have  a draft  on  the  — - . 

“ £ , amount  of  last  November  gale,  7 ^ 

“ ductiDg  poor  rate  and  abatement,  the  receip 
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“ which  I also  enclose.  I should  not  think  it  safe  for 
“ me  to  go  to  Killarney,  on  account  of  the  rent  agitation 
“ that  prevails  at  present.  Please  send  me  a receipt 
“by  post  to  - That  will  show  the  agitation 
here,  and  the  tear  that  the  tenants  were  in  from 
September  1885  to  the  present  day. 

18.358.  Then  there  is  a great  deal  of  rent  still 
unpaid  ? — Yes. 

18.359.  An  immense  amount  ? — Yes. 

18.360.  What  steps  have  you  taken  on  account  of 
ejectments?— Since  October  1885  there  have  been 
about  30  writs  issued  on  the  estate. 

18.361.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  ejectments?— There  have 
been,  I should  say,  about  200  ejectments  issued 

18.362.  Ejectment  processes  ?— Yes,  ejectment 


processes. 

18.363.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  by 

30  writs  ? — Actions  for  rent.  J 

18.364.  Have  there  been  many  actual  evictions 
earned  out  ?— In  1885  there  were  17  tenants  evicted 
on  the  property. 

18.365.  Is  that  out  of  the  1,800  tenants  ?— Yes 

17  tenants  evicted,  and  they  were  all  let  back  as  care- 
takers because  they  all  paid  the  gales  of  rent  on  bein<- 
evicted.  ° 

18’368;  Aud  do  these  examples  make  other  people 
pay  ?-0h,  certainly;  and  in  1886  up  to  the  present 
time  there  have  been  26  evictions  on  the  property,  aud 
the  tenants  paid  gales  of  rent  on  being  let  back  as 
caretakers. 

18.367.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  that  occurred  in  all  the 
cases? — les. 

18.368.  As  I understand,  in  1885  and  1886,  in  the 

' 'on °n t ye,f  tbere  were  ^evictions, 
aud  m the  other  26.  In  all  eases  one  half  year’s  rent 
was  paid,  and  the  men  were  put  back  ?— Yes:  and  the 
reason  I had  to  bring  so  many  evictions  in  1886  was 
that  on  this  property  there  are  eight  National  League 
couits,  aud  they  sat  from  October  1885 'to  April  1886 
h-,'f0ne  1,1  KdWr,  one  at  Fieres,  there  is  one 
S “ ’'nne  ,Kllcummin>  one  at  Headford,  one 

i q!nl  ea’  ano  0ne  at  Katlmi01'e-  These  courts 
satiegularly  every  Sunday. 

klSS  Lf“n  r«;  from  the 

TW  , eY  Apri‘  ltej  bI"ed  'tenants 
2".  . . rl“t  ,ed  te"ants  there  bimng  paid 

i*  is. «“  -»  f — Michael  He.ly,  of 

X Si  r„rtt0 «°. opeo,J  “d  * » *•  *|rW 

to  so'round  n 5?“  f®*.  dj«l  Preside  P-He  used 
the  whole  of  tbi  a kuid.  of  a So!n S judge  round 
|oi®  “ th®m  °n  successive  Sundays. 

the  Curtins  were^^  *5®  §.eatlen?an  in  whose  parish 
BallyharSanch  he  was  President 

of  'heKilcummJ'nn0  f was  the  P^sident 

pr~'™  i‘he  B4«3t'  them“  ’ri“ — 

further  names  ^TTnT~T°U  need  not  Sive  us  any 
function  coTtinJX  k what.  t,me  did  the  judicial 
cud  Of  April  be  exercised  ?-Up  to  about  the 

Apriif70'  0f  last  APnl  ? Yes,  up  to  the  end  of  last  i 

t S p0”td ‘J™  * rra«od  ?_Yes,  then  it  ceased.  ! 
Lor(l  Kenmare’s  ?—These  c°urts  advised  ; 

30  per  “a'®s,  tenants  not  to  pay  unless  thev  , 


» “ "dl" 

• R™  : ™ “■*««  iu  t,le  «•*  of  Edward  EerriJ  of 
n mSiissi  ft  *,*5“  ’rh“  W*  llnder  a lease 
dheetS  SI  T 'f  Eand League  of  tl.oKeres  bmnch 
™t  ,•  he/l“"ld  not  P“I  I>is  rent  unless  he 

,f  fund  I wm  I,  / 3?  ■Per  “o'-,  and  he  lodged  his  rent 
n lei,/  n E*ate  his  own  statement  lo  me)— he 
oS„i“  IT'  ’?,«>  pet  “»*•.  »»  Father 
e toot  2 /of  dr"rdfd  the  reM  tlo“>  »ml  lie 
S , S r S'  de'”Ud'  “d  1 hnd  *»  »rre  him 
t 2 the  writ  "nd  tl,cn’  b“»g 

Jhe  . °“"f"  the  °Sc"  “d  P‘i<l  me 

the  30  pel  cent.  which  he  deducted  from  the  rent 
jfSJ,  l“  ,hl? . “Sell  with  Father  O'Connor,  which 

■ 1 Ssn1.'1?  P“d  t0  me  the  same  dav. 

i tw  ^®»'379.  Lord  Milltown. — He  got  it  back  from 
1 Father  O’Connor  ?-Yes,  althougf  for  some  weeks 
SieL°S°nar  and  the  LeaSue  at  Fieres  insisted 

■ soil  cent  °°‘  ” "*  "“less  >»  ®* 

sh/fSes™’  FiereS  “ “'e  pkce  'vers  Cnrtin  ™s 

m/e8;38Tl  * *ere  “I  otler  metance  yon  wish  to 
give  . There  is  a case  of  Malachy  Cronin,  a wealthy 
farmer  and  cuttle  dealer  at  Eillahane,  iu  the  Fieres 

Ihir  Or/6  ° ‘T’  1,0  lods,id  his  rent  with 

ruth,  O Connor,  but  ho  was  served  with  a writ  and 
whlia  were  semed,  and  ho  was  put  to  £17  costs, 
which  he  paid  in  addition  to  his  rent. 

18.382.  How  much  was  his  rent  ?— About  £21. 

18.383.  And  about  £17  for  costs  ?— Yes. 

r ’8;38,4;  So  ,^’at  he  had  to  pay  double  the  rent,  in 
met  — yes.  There  was  a widow,  Shea,  who  lives 

TUSee  r’°  town,  and  she  has  a judicial  rent. 

I see  Matt  Cronin’s  rent  is  £33  19s.,  and  he  was  only 
asked  to  pay  half  a gale.  y 

18.385.  That  was  less  than  the  costs  ?— Yes  aud 
then  there  was  Honoria  Shea,  a widow  woman  ’who 

r?  n°Se  i°  the  t0WD’  Within  a T'arter  of  a 
S’ 5 V S Ui d6r  a Judicial  rent>  and  she  was  not 

alIowed  to  pay  her  rent  in  this  year  and  unless  she 
Oot  30  per  cent,  reduction.  She  was  served  with  a 
writ,  and  her  cattle  were  seized,  and  in  addition  to  the 
gale  of  rent  she  paid  £19  10s.  costs. 

18.386.  Do  you  suppose  that  if  she  had  been  left 

alone  to  do  as  she  wished  she  would  have  paid  ?— Oh 
certainly.  r ’ 

18>^87-  And  in  the  other  case  too  P— Yes,  and  in 
the  other  case  too.  They  would  be  most  happy  to 
pay  if  they  were  let.  The  two  FitzGeralds,  in 
Goulane,  were  treated  m the  same  wav.  They  had 
to  be  sued  for  their  rent,  their  cattle  were  seized,  and 
the  very  minute  they  were  seized  they  settled. 

ni./8,’3S?' .Tb.e  Presille’“—I  think  wo  have  had 
plenty  of  test  cases,  and  I suppose  there  are  a »-ocd 
many  more  ?-There  are  about  20. 

Ml\  Neligan.— I suppose  you  may  take 
those  as  typical  cases  of  the  same  kind  ? Yes. 

18. 390.  The  President.— Of  the  same  kind’?— Yes. 
May  I refer  you  to  the  different  meetings  of  the  Land 
thentime?°UrtS  WhiCh  “ published  in  the  PaPers  at 

18.391.  Cases  of  tenants  summoned? — Yes. 


-henmai'p’s  * courts  advised 

30  Per  cent  rP,l  ,a'ltS  not  t0  PaY  maless  they  got 
°”  ''»*■  Tim  trusties 

“J  fare  ,li!yetil7,  tf8;  X,e*rI);  2o  per  cent., 

“I*  Pay  who  coni?  I1*'  te,“te  were  to  bo 
“'""gainst  them  llu  P™eeedings  had  to  be 
"'"re  eehed,  and  a 60me  CElS*:s  the  men’s  cows 
D"«"«e,  his  cows  h.S°,T  °f.  U]iot  SuDIvan.  of 
IJ  24828.  1 d 1 be  SeiZ6d  three  times»  he 


18.392.  Ion  may  give  us  one  or  two  specimens. 
Exactly,  my  lord.  On  the  13th  October  1885  the  first 
meeting  was  held  in  Killarney,  at  which  Father  O’Con- 
n<Jr-  ? Fieref,n  Presp^ed-  That  meeting  was  the  one  at 
winch  he  told  the  tenants  that  no  tenant  was  to  pay 
any  rent  un  ess  they  got  30  per  cent,  reduction.  I was 
present  at  this  meeting.  I was  in  the  crowd  listening 
to  the  whole  thing  : and,  in  the  report  of  that  meeting, 
the  following  passage  occurs “ To-day,  on  the 
motion  of  the  Rev.  Patrick  O’Connor,  sconded  by 
Mr.  D.  Ilaly,  P.  L.  G.,  it  was  proposed  that  the 
u valuatIon  be  the  standard,  and  that  each  individual 
case,  when  the  valuation  made  be  considered  too 
much,  be  left  to  the  arbitration  of  a local  branch  of 
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“ the  Irish  National  League  to  determine  what  a fair 
“ rent  would  be.”  That  was  on  the  13th  of  October. 
Then,  on  the  26th  October,  they  had  a meeting  at 
Fieres,  of  which  Mr.  John  O’Connell  Curtin  was  a 
member,  and  was  there. 

18.393.  That  is  the  man  that  was  shot  ? — Yes.  The 
following  were  elected  officers “ The  Rev.  P. 

“ O’Connor,  President;  Jeremiah  McMahon,  Hon. 

“ Sec.;  the  Revs.  P.  O’Connor,  John  O’Connell  Curtin, 

“ and  William  Daly,  Treasurers.  Committee:  John 
“ McMahon,  Jeremiah  P.  Brosonau,  John  Riordan, 

“ Maurice  Duourcey,  Charles  Daly,  William  Daly, 

“ and  Michael  Ryan ; and  labour  representatives, ' 
“ Timothy  Bowler  and  Michael  Hogan.”  Mr.  Curtin 
was  the  largest  subscriber  in  the  district  to  this  very 
National  League ; that  was  about  a month  before  lie 
was  shot ; and  at  the  above  meeting  this  resolution 
was  passed  : — “That,  in  consequence  of  the  peremp- 
“ tory  refusal  of  the  trustees  of  the  Kenmare  estate 
“ to  make  an  abatement  in  the  rents,  we  hereby 
“ call  upon  the  tenantry  to  adhere  firmly'  to  their 
“ demand  for  a reduction  of  30  per  cent. ; and  be 
“ it  further  resolved  that  a fund  be  established  in 
“ this  branch,  called  the  Kenmare  tenants’  defence 
“ fund,  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  in  the  pound,  for  the 
“ purpose  of  defending  those  tenants  against  whom 
“ legal  proceedings  may  be  taken ; and  t hat  any 
“ tenant  who  pays  his  rent  behind  his  neigli- 
“ hour’s  back  be  expelled  ignominiously  from  the 
“ League,  as  we  consider  the  man  who  pays  the 
“ least  rack  rent  is  offering  a grievous  wrong  to 
“ every  other  class  of  the  population,  whose  demand, 

“ according  to  every  law,  human  and  divine,  deserves 
“ to  be  considered  before  those  of  any  landlord.” 

18.394.  And  these  are  specimen  cases  of  what  have 
appeared  in  the  newspapers? — Yes. 

18.395.  I think  we  need  not  go  any  further  jn 
that  ? — The  judgment  (produced)  and  proceedings  at 
the  Laud  League  court,  which  appeared  in  the 
“ Kerry  Sentinel  ” before  me,  they  have  been  pub- 
lished from  time  to  time. 

18.396.  The  President. — And  they  have  been  before 
published.  1 think  we  need  not  go  into  this.  I think 
we  might  now  pass  to  the  subject  of  purchase.  Are 
the  tenants  anxious  to  buy? — The  tenants  on  this 
estate  are  not ; they  never  open  their  lips  about  it. 

18.397.  They  have  no  wish  to  buy  ? — They  have  no 
wish  to  buy. 

18.398.  They  are  quite  content  with  the  rent  as 
they  are  ? — Certainly.  I won’t  say  content  with  the 
rents,  but  they  have  made  no  move  to  purchase  their 
holdings. 

18.399.  Unless  for  the  sake  of  getting  a reduction  ? 
— Yes. 

18.400.  Are  you  in  favour  of  peasant  proprietory  ? 
Certainly ; it  is  the  only  thing  for  this  country. 

18.401.  We  have  heard  what  the  objection  is  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants.  I do  not  mean  by  that  Lord 
Kenmare’s  tenants.  Would  you  kindly  inform  us  what 
the  objection  is  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ? — I have 
been  talking  to  several  tenants  on  the  point  outside 
Lord  Kenmare’s  estate,  and  what  they  stated  to  me 
was,  that  if  they  held  out  they  would  ultimately  get 
better  terms. 

18.402.  Do  you  think  that  landlords  in  general 
would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — I think  so,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

18.403.  The  Kerry  landlords  ? — Except  Lord  Ken- 

mare. I do  not  think  Lord  Kenmare  has  any  idea  of 
selling.  < 

18.404.  And  the  reason  they  are  not  purchasing  is 
because  they  are  waiting  for  better  times  ? — Yes, 
that  is  what,  they  mentioned  to  me  when  I spoke  to  a 
few  on  the  subject. 

18.405.  Is  there  anything  that  you  could  suggest 
that  would  facilitate  the  sale  of  the  land  and  the 
establishment  of  these  peasant  proprietors  ? — Nothing 
but  a restoration  of  law  and  order. 

18.406.  Any  other  suggestion  ? — No  other 
suggestion. 


18.407.  No  alteration  in  the  Act? — Nothing  but  a 
restoration  of  law  and  order  will  make  the  tenants 
purchase. 

18.408.  Mr.  Neligan. — Or  will  get  anything  right? 
— Yes. 

18.409.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  thought  of 
compulsory  purchase  ? — I do  not  think  it  wouid  work 
well.  I think  everybody  should  be  a free  agent  to  act 
as  he  choses.  In  order  to  make  it  work  smoothly,  I 
think  nothing  should  be  compulsory  on  the  tenants. 

18.410.  Lord  Milltowii. — You  have  spoken  to  a 
very  large  extent  of  Lord  Kenmare  and  the  improve- 
ment of  his  property  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

18.411.  You  say  his  expenditure  for  that  purpose 
began  in  1851  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

18.412.  When  did  it  cease  ? — It  ceased  on  the  31st 
December  1880. 

18.413.  He  never,  I suppose,  expended  any  money 
after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — No, 


18.414.  That  put  a stop  to  improvements? — Yes. 

18.415.  And  consequently,  I suppose,  to  a very 
considerable  employment  of  labour  ? — The  labour  bills 
amounted  to  £200  a week,  and  often  over  it,  but  since 
the  passing  of  the  Act  they  are  only  £50  or  £60  a 
week. 

18.416.  In  point  of  fact,  this  very  large  sum  of 
money  was  spent  by  him  in  30  years? — Yes.  In 
buildings  £40,116,  land  improvement  expenditure 
£15,019,  and  roads  £4,432.  In  Killarney  town,  in 
the  improving  of  the  town  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
here  £1,982,  in  purchasing  seed  potatoes  for  the  tenants 
during  the  bad  times  £2,381,  and  in  general  labour 
immediately  about  the  town  in  the  demesne  and  woods 
£65,381,  nud  that  gives  a gross  sum  of  £129,314; 
and,  in  addition  to  that,  lie  spent  on  the  estate  (which 
he  borrowed  from  the  Board  of  Works)  £35,400. 

18.417.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  interest  on  that  he 
paid  himself  ? — Y'cs. 

18.418.  Lord  Milllown. — Have  the  tenants  im- 
proved their  holdings  ? — There  is  lately  an  inclination 
in  that  way  ; if  they  got  facilities  they  would  be  anxious 
to  do  so. 

18.419.  What  facilities  ? — They  are  anxious  to  get 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  but  there  is  such 
red-tapeism  in  the  Board  of  Works  that  the  tenant  gets 
sick  of'  waiting,  as  a long  time  elapses,  from  the  time 
he  makes  his  application  before  he  gets  the  first' 
instalment  of  his  money. 

18.420.  I gather  from  your  answers  that  law  and 
order  is  not  very  prevalent  in  this  neighbourhood? 
— Certainly  not,  and  I will  give  you  an  instance 
of  it.  The  Queen’s  writ  came  down  last  December 
against  a judicial  rent  on  this  estate  against  a woman 
named  Mrs.  Fleming,  and  the  sheriff  after  great 
pressure  came  to  execute  the  writ.  He  went  out  to 
the  place  about  a mile  and  a half  from  this.  He  went 
out  in  tlie  morning  with  four  policemen,  but  no  sooner 
had  he  got  to  the  place  than  horns  were  sounded, 
and  200  people  assembled,  and  they  rescued  eight 
cows  and  some  pigs  which  they  had  seized.  Ihe 
four  policemen  arrested  one  man  for  throwing  the 
bailiff  over  the  ditch  and  throwing  stones  at  him, 
and  the  police  brought  the  man  into  town  with  great 
difficulty.  He  tv  as  brought  before  a magistrate,  and 
the  magistrate  remanded  him  until  the  next  Hetty 
Sessions.  That  very  night  some  members  of  the 
Land  League  called  upon  the  resident  magistrate,  an 
the  resident  magistrate  came  down  from  his  house  a 
half-past  eight  o’clock,  and  released  that  man. 

18.421.  Do  you  mean  to  say  on  bail? — Ies>a 
mitted  him  to  bail. 

18.422.  Mr.  Neligan.  Who  is  the  resident  magis- 


trate ? — Mr.  Macdermott.  , . 

18,423.  Lord  Milltown.—Ee  did  not  bail  him  mm- 
self? — He  took  bail  for  him;  the  man  came  dm 


the  Court  next  morning,  and  the  sheriff  was  not  - 
to  prosecute  him ; the  police  did  not  prosecute  / 


and  he  was  let  go  free.  . 

18,424.  Have  you  seen  any  little  improvement 
your  district  since  General  Buffer  has  taken  i 
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ganUation  in  his  hands?— Yes,  there  is,  in  this  way—  18,-138.  If  the  term  of  15  years  is  fixed?-— Cer-  Nor.  13  1886 
General  Buller  has  made  every  constable  in  the  dis-  tainly.  In  the  term  of  15  years  there  must  be  a bad  — - 

trict  responsible  for  the  peace  in  the  district,  in  that  year  which  won’t  pay  its  way,  and  upon  which  a man  Mr-  Maurice 
way  the  police  in  all  the  districts  are  now  doing  their  must  fall  back.  To  give  you  an  instance  of  the  value  Leonard- 
duty.  Up  to  General  Buller  coming  here  there  were  of  rents  on  the  estate,  this  return  (produced)  was  made 
a special  number  of  policemen  told  off  to  investigate  for  Lord  Ivenmare’s  trustees  so  far  back  ns  the  1st 
crime,  but  other  policemen  living  in  the  district  took  March  1886,  and  this  ta  a list  of  tenants  who  got  per- 
no  pains  or  trouble  i u the  district ; they  only  let  these  mission  to  sell  their  tenancy  or  interest  to  the  incoinim- 


responsible  in  his  own  district. 

18.426.  The  President. — Then,  generally,  there  are 
improved  police  arrangements  ? — Yes. 

18.427.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  violation  of 


special  men  work  the  district,  and  the  consequence  was  tenant  and  at  rents  from  £70  to  £85. 

that  tne  whole  thing  went  upside  down.  18,439.  I want  to  ask  you  one  question  before  you 

18.425.  Lord  Milltoicn. — You  see  improvement  011 — Would  it  be  correct  to  say  that  since 

now  ?— Yes,  for  this  reasoh,  that  every  constable  is  Mr.  Galway  ceased  to  be  agent  the  tenant  right  has 

responsible  in  his  own  district.  censed  ? — It  is  not  true,  the  tenants  were  never 

18.426.  The  President. — Then,  generally,  there  are  refused  permission  to  sell  their  interest, 

improved  police  arrangements  ? — Yes.  18,440.  There  were  no  restrictions  ? — No. 

18.427.  Who  is  responsible  for  this  violation  of  18,441.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  not  accurate  to  say  since 

justice  ?— There  was  an  order  came  down,  and  there  Mr.  Galway  ceased  to  be  agent  (because  we  heard  this) 

were  special  resident  magistrates  and  a special  de-  that  tenant  right  has  ceased  to  exist  on  the  estate? 

tective  force,  this  detective  force  was  bound  to  find  out  Certainly  not.  In  1876,  in  the  case  of  one  tenant 

outrages,  and  immediately  the  other  constables  felt  “ sat  whose  yearly  rent  was  £120,  and  the  valuation 

“ upon ’’—they  felt  it,  and  they  did  nothing.  To  give  £73  10s.,  the  purchase  money  was  £2,000.  In  1871 
you  an  instance,  if  an  outrage  occurred  in  the  Rathmore  the  yearly  rent  was  £25,  the  poor  law  valuation 
district,  even  the  most  dreadful  thing,  the  constable  £23  10s.,  and  the  purchase  money  £500.  In  1874 
there  could  not  act  upon  his  own  responsibility.  He  the  yearly  rent  was  £36,  the  valuation  £25  15s.,  and 
should  have  to  report  it  to  the  sub-inspector  here,  and  the  purchase  money  £450.  In  1874  the  yearly’ rent 
the  sub-inspector  here  would  have  to  report  it  to  his  was  £4  10s.,  poor  law  valuation  was  £3,  purchase 
county  inspector,  and  lie  would  have  to  report  to  money  £300.  In  1874  the  yearly  rent  was  £50,  poor 
Captain  Plunkett,  the  district  resident  magistrate,  and  ^aw  valuation  £33  os.,  purchase  money  £450.  In 
he  would  report  it  to  Dublin,  and  the  whole  thing  lfi75  the  yearly  rent  was  £30,  poor  law  valuation 

would  have  evaporated  before  the  answer  came  back.  £18  15s.,  and  purchase  money  £206.  In  1876  the 

18.428.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  that  in  your  ycal'b'  rent  was  £60,  poor  law  valuation  £45  10s.,  and 

judgment  were  it  not  for  the  intimidation  now  existing  the  purchase  money  £850.  In  1878  the  yearly  rent 
the  tenants  are  all  of  them  willing  and  able  to  was  £35>  Peor  law  valuation  £38  5s.,  and  the  pur- 
pay  their  rents  on  the  Kenmare  estate  ?— Certainly,  cbnse  money  £800,  with  a guarantee  to  pay  half  of 
with  the  abatement  that  has  been  given ; they  certainly  £40°  due  t0  tlle  Cork  Building  Society.  In  1878  the 
are.-  Of  course  there  are  about  150  poor  tenants  on  yeai'ly  rent  was  £36,  the  poor  law  valuation  £23  15s., 
the  estate  who  have  broken  down  from  misfortune  of  and  the  purchase  money  £334.  In  1879  the  yearly 
different  kinds,— illness  and  loss  of  cattle,  and  different  rent  was  £54,  the'  poor  law  valuation  £37  15s.,  and 
things  of  that  sort.  Those  tenants  are  nursed  and  the  purchase  money  £250.  In  1879  the  yearly  rent 
brought  on.  Of  course  they  could  not  pay.  was  £84,  the  poor  law  valuation  £49,  and1  the  pur- 

18.429.  Lord  Milltown — Does  that  remark  apply  cbase  money  £400.  In  1880  the  yearly  rent  was 

to  other  estates  as  far  as  judicial  rents  are  concerned  ? £21,  the  poor  law  valuation  £14,  and  the  purchase 

—I  could  not  say.  money  £170.  In  1880  the  yearly  rent  was  £7,  the 

18.430.  Do  you  think  farmers  have  been  improving,  P°°r  law  valuation  £4,  and  the  purchase  money  £50. 

as  a rule?— I think  in  some  cases  it  has  been  very  . 1881  the  yearly  rent  was  £37,  the  poor  law  valua- 
slight.  I think  it  has  been  a “ line-ball  ” with  some  of  tion  £26  5s>>  and  the  purchase  money  £400.  In  1881 

tie  farmers.  They  have  made  no  profit  for  portion  of  ^be  yea,'bv  rent  was  £84,  the  poor  law  valuation 

to8o  and  in  1886.  They  have  made  no  profit  certainly,  £99  10s.,  and  the  purchase  money  £1,200.  In  1881 

ut  tliey  have  held  their  own  in  some  general  cases.  tbe  )'enrly  rent  was  £16,  the  poor  law  valuation 

15. 431.  And  they  have  actually  lost  in  some  other  £l°  5s>  and  the  purchase  money  £90.  In  1881  the 

cases.  Well  I should  say  so  in  some  cases.  yearly  rent  was  £80,  the  poor  law  valuation  was  £62, 

18.432.  Making  no  profit,  and  yet  they  have  to  live  and  tbe  Purchase  money  £335.  In  1882  the  yearly 
and  pay,  and  it  must  be  out  of  previous  savings  that  rfnt  wns  £102>  the  P00r  lnw  valuation  £90  10s.,  and 
tbey  have  done  that  ?— In  some  cases  it  must  be  that  the  Purchase  money  £550.  In  1883  the  yearly  rent 


ls  lf  tljey  have  paid  up  the  full  amount. 

Jn8,,43V^r-;  Neli9an.—D 0 you  think  the  abate 
ments  made  have  been  sufficient  to  meet  the  emergency 


was  £78,  the  poor 'law  valuation  £59,  and  the  pur- 
chase money  £358.  In  1883  the  yearly  rent  was 
£100,  the  poor  law  valuation  £67  5.?.,  nnd  the  pur- 
chase money  £810.  In  1883  the  yearly  rent  was 


!8,434.  I believe,  as  a general  rule,  the  Kenmare  f,5°  °S'’  the  P°"  law  valuatlon  £42,  and  the  pur- 
esla  e has  been  a lowly  let  estate?— Oh,  very.  The  S^v  £370\ 

yearly  tenants  are  the  highest  of  them,  and  they  do  • 18’442:  ( ou  need  n°J-  S°  through  every  year,  simply 
not  exceed  one  and  a half  the  valuation,  except  in  £7?  ^pical  crises.— There  is  another  one  in  1883,. 
*"“»  and  the  rental  of  these  tenants  does  not  tbe,r®nt  was  £6’ valuatlon  £3> and  the  purchase 

cced  £150.  If  the  estate  had  been  allowed  its  own  for 

SUrtbat  h was  stronS  and  healthy— those  tenants  .A8.’443-  Is  ,that  .near  /;he  Jown  No,  at  Rathmore, 
or %b-adlJ  °ff>  tlley  are  trying  to  pay.  If  they  gol  £10  wlt*un  a quarte>-  of  a mile  of  the  station,  on  the  town- 
or  they  would  have  it  011  the  snot  Tt  k the  land  of  Coomb- 

^nants  who  are  causing  the  disturbances.  S U J®mes , ^Vrf;TPei'haps  it  would  be  as 

mat  a rS°  tbat  tbe  res>stance  to  rent  has 


well  to  give  us  the  whole  of  it  to  show  that  there  i 


3n,tlfr  P°°o  people  but  from  the  Strong  and  ***  £4°’  the  vah,n’ 

en  to  do  farmers?— Through  the  strong  and  well  to  and  the  PUI'chase  money  £380  10s.  In 

armers  the  whole  agitation  has  sprung.  The  poor  1883»  an°ther  case,  rent  £24,  valuation  £21,  and  the 

a are  doing  their  best.  ” " 


son  mo-  Tli  a ease,  rent  izi,  valuati 

P o-  pool  purc]lase  money  £190.  In  1885 


, 18>436.  Lord  ,1A7//a,am  , ...  18,445.  Had  you  nothing  in  1884  ? — No,  there  was 

bft5t  f°ot  forward  ?— It  h the  wefi  Pta  dTwf  ,PUt  ^ no  Purchase  >»  1 884  at  all.  In  1 885  there  was  a case 
Ure  foundation  of  the  ' reaTti  oublet  2^*2°  in  which  the  rent  was  £56,  valuation  £42  5,v.,  and  the 


18,437.  Mr.  Nelinnn  °ti,„  U 6 10  ma  • e,r"  purchase  money  £300.  In  the  next  case  the  rent  was 
comfortable  durim.  , ese  are  men  who  might  £91  10s.,  valuation  £70  5s.,  purchase  money  £712  10s.; 
l"'  "m.deS0„ ^ good yeats,  and  could  and  in  the  next  case  the  rent  was  £61  16s.,  the  v.lua- 

3‘ear?— Certajnirrovlslon  t0  enable  them  to  meet  a bad  tion  £63  9s,  and  the  purchase  money  £450.  Then 

there  is  a case  in  which  the  iY..t  is  £8,  the  valuation 
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Xov  13  1886  ^ 15*-,  and  the  purchase  money  £180,  but  that  is 

' L within  a mile  of  Rathmore  Station.  In  the  next  case 

Mr.  Maurice  the  rent  is  £14,  the  valuation  £10,  and  the  purchase 

Leonard.  money  £140. 

18.446.  You  have  finished  1885  ? — I am  going  into 
188G.  There  is  only  one  case  in  1886,  a lot  holder  in 
which  the  rent  was  £1  and  the  valuation  a £1. 

18.447.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  a lot  holder? — 
He  has  a house  with  about  an  acre  of  land  attached. 

18.448.  These  are  called  lot  holders,  are  they  ? — 
Yes.  ITe  sold  that  for  £9  15s. 

18.449.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  the  only  trans- 
action in  1886 — that  seems  to  indicate  that  the  com- 
bination against  the  sale  of  tenants’  interest  has 
considerably  slackened  ? — Yes.  I will  give  you  an 
instance  to  show  you  how  it  has  slackened.  In  the 
latter  end  of  1885  a tenant  got  permission  to  sell  his 
interest  in  the  Fieries  district,  and  he  sold  it  for  £300 ; 
the  purchaser  was  threatened  that  if  he  went  into 
possession  he  would  suffer,  and  a few  days  after  being 
threatened  a party  of  moonlighters  went  and  cut  the 
ears  off  a pair  of  horses  of  his. 

18.450.  The  President. — That  was  because  he  pur- 
chased. In  what  year  was  that  ? — In  1885,  in 
December  1885  ; and,  not  being  satisfied  with  that,  he 
was  summoned  before  the  National  League  at  Fieries  for 
having  bought  the  farm,  and  tried. 

18.451.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  what  did  that  august 
body  do  ? — There  was  influence  brought  to  bear  by  a 
clergyman — a clergyman  brought  influence  to  bear,  and 
stopped  the  matter. 

18.452.  Sir  James  Caird. — I should  think  that 
incident  stopped  further  sale  ? — Oh,  certainly. 

18.453.  And  the  man’s  lot  which  was  sold  for  that 

— if  it  was  sold  in  1883  he  would  have  got  £30  for 
his  interest  in  it  ? — Certainly.  There  is  another 

matter  that  I should  like  to  refer  to,  and  that  is  the 
increase  of  rent  that  was  put  upon  Lord  Kenmare’s 
estate.  The  National  League  alleged  that  there  was 
£8,000  a year  of  an  increase  put  upon  Lord  Kenmare’s 
estate  by  Mr.  Hussey.  That  is  not  the  fact,  and  these 
are  the  facts.  From  1875  to  1879  Mr.  Hussey  in- 
creased the  rents  on  435  yearly  tenants  out  of  1,500, 
and  brought  up  their  rents  to  about  what  they  were 
paying  before  the  famine. 

18.454.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  famine  of  1847? 
—Yes. 

18.455.  Then  I assume  that  the  rents  were  reduced 
at  the  period  of  the  famine,  and  were  then  brought 
back  again  ? — Certainly,  and  that  increase  came  to 
£2,250  12s.  lzf. ; £803  13s.  id.  of  that  increase  was 
taken  ofF  by  the  Land  Commission,  and  £153  was 
taken  off'  by  arrangement  outside  the  Court,  which 
leaves  the  present  rise  on  the  estate  £1,292  a year. 

18.456.  The  President. — And  that  is  the  total  in- 
crease on  the  estate  ? 

18.457.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  the  whole  increase  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  whole  increase  on  the  estate. 

18.458.  Sir  James  Caird. — Instead  of  £8,000  ? — 
Yes.  There  has  been  any  amount  of  comment  upon 
the  increase  on  the  Kenmare  estate,  and  large  figures 
have  been  mentioned  from  time  to  time,  but  those  are 
the  facts,  and  I can  give  day  and  date  for  them.  As 
to  the  evicted  tenants  on  the  estate,  there  are  only 
15  permanently  evicted  tenants,  and  since  the  1st 
January  1886  they  were  offered  to  be  allowed  to  sell 
their  interests  to  any  incoming  tenant,  to  be  forgiven 
all  rent  and  cost,  and  to  put  the  whole  of  the  purchase 
money  into  their  pockets. 

18.459.  What  have  they  got  to  sell  ? — The  goodwill 
of  their  former  holding. 

18.460.  But  if  they  are  permanently  evicted  what 
right  have  they  to  sell, — what  interest  have  th.ey  ? — 
Lord  Kenmare  has  offered  to  waive  all  his  rights  and 
give  them  the  right  of  sale  as  if  they  were  never 
evicted. 

18.461.  Then,  in  addition  to,' what  you  stated,  he 
actually  offered  to  give  them  back  the  interest  for- 
feited in  order  to  enable  them  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

15. 462.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  said  you  may  sell  as 
tenants  in  occupation  and  walk  away  with  the  money 


in  your  own  pocket  ? — Yes,  and  if  they  did  that,  that 
the  incoming  tenants  should  have  the  opportunity  of 
coming  to  the  Court  and  of  having  fixed  the  future 
rent. 

18.463.  Lord  Milltotvn. — -And  those  terms  were 
declined  ? — Yes,  they  were  declined. 

18.464.  They  were  also  offered  to  be  allowed  back 
into  their  holdings  on  the  payment  of  one  gale  of 
rent;  that  is,  one  half  year’s  rent? — Yes,  one  half 
year’s  rent,  to  be  forgiven  all  costs  and  arrears,  and  to 
get  a clear  receipt,  the  same  as  tenants  who  had  pre- 
viously paid  up  their  rent  on  the  estate. 

18.465.  The  President. — And  was  that  refused?— 
It  was  declined. 

18.466.  Lord  Milltown. — And  what  has  become  of 
their  holdings  now  ? — There  arc  five  or  six  of  them 
stocked,  but  the  rest  are  waste. 

18.467.  Stocked  by  Lord  Kenmare  ? — Yes,  stocked 
by  Lord  Kenmare. 

18.468.  And  are  they  large  holdings? — There  are 
five  or  six  large  holdings,  but  the  remainder  are 
small  holdings. 

18.469.  What  do  you  call  large  ? — One  man’s  rent, 
who  was  permanently  evicted,  was  £30  a year, 
another  was  £5  16s.,  another  tenant  paid  £132  a 
year,  another  £20  a year,  another  £6  a year,  another 
£15  a year,  another  £53  a year,  another  £27  a year, 
another  £58  a year,  and  another  £23  a year.  With 
reference  to  those  small  holdings,  the  reason  those 
tenants  were  evicted  was  not  because  of  the  amount  of 
rent  they  owed,  but  it  was  because  they  led  the  agi- 
tation and  because  they  made  themselves  generally 
obnoxious. 

18.470.  You  say  that  five  of  the  farms  are  stocked, 
and  that  all  the  others  are  lying  waste  ? — Yes. 

18.471.  And  why  do  they  lie  waste  ? — Because  they 
are  too  small  to  stock. 

18.472.  But  it  is  not  for  fear  of  any  intimidation  ? 
—No. 

18.473.  You  have  no  difficulty  in  stocking  the 
others  ? — Not  the  slightest. 

18.474.  Not  owing  to  any  interference  on  the  part 
of  the  Land  League  ? — No,  they  have  not  interfered. 

18.475.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Has  there  been  any 
difficulty  in  letting  the  grazing  ? — Oh  yes,  there  lias. 
The  Land  League,  as  a rule  in  this  district,  have  not 
interfered  with  the  stock  where  the  landlord  occupies 
and  grazes  his  own  evicted  farms,  but  if  he  brings  in 
the  Land  Corporation  or  any  outside  parties  to  work 
that  farm  it  is  looked  upon  as  “ grabbing,”  and  the 
stock  are  boycotted  or  stolen  from  off  the  farm  by 
night. 

18.476.  Did  they  try  to  “boycot”  the  people  who 
had  the  grazing  on  Lord  Kenmare’s  demesne,  that  is, 
the  demesne  here  ? — Yes,  there  are  four  tenants  on  it.. 

18.477.  And  did  they'  succeed  in  that  ? — Yes. 

18.478.  Lord  Milltown. — If  they  “ boycotted  ” the 
grazing  demesne  it  seems  strange  that  they  allowed 
the  evicted  farms  to  be  stocked? — The  reason  is 
quite  obvious  ; they  considered  if  the  demesne  could 
not  be  let  that  should  be  stocked  with  cattle  from  off 
the  evicted  farms  which  would  then  lie  waste,  and 
after  a meeting  of  the  Ki  Harney  branch  of  the 
National  League  held  on  the  23rd  October  1886,  the 
following  report  of  that  meeting  appeared  in  the 
public  papers : — “A  letter  was  received  fronl 
“ Mr.  Michael  Power  of  Tralee,  asking  whether 
“ Messrs.  Ledwige  and  Savage  of  Tralee  had  wit  * 

“ drawn  their  cattle  from  Lord  Kenmare’s  grazing 
“ farms,  and  if  not  to  have  the  matter  brought  under 
“ the  notice  of  the  National  League  at  their  nex^ 

“ meeting.  On  the  chairman’s  suggestion  it  w 

“ decided  to  consider  the  matter  at  their  ne 
“ meeting.”  After  that  appeared  in  the  P«P® 
Savage  came  into  my- office  and  gave  me  "P 
portion  of  the  grazing  he  had,  but  he  kept  on 
field  and  paid  for  it,  but  he  put  no  stock  of  any  ' 
on  it,  and  then  on  the  24th  April  1886,  at  a me® 
of  the  Killarney  branch  of  the  National  League) 
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James  O’Leary  proposed  a resolution  condemning  the 
conduct  oi  these  Tralee  grazers  who  still  clung  to  the 
grazing  of  their  cattle  on  Lord  Ifenmare’s  demesne, 
and  mentioned  Mr.  P.  Slattery  and  Mr.  Sedwige  as 
the  two  out  of  the  others  who  continued  to  keep  their 
cattle  on  these  lands. 

18,479.  What  was  the  practical  result  of  this  action 
of  the  Land  League? — Sedwige  and  Slattery  kept 
them  on,  but  Savage  gave  up  his  portion,  and  we  had 
to  keep  it  in  our  own  hands. 


18.480.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  there  any  other  matter  Nov.  13,  iss< 

that  you  wish  to  mention  that  you  consider  of  im-  

portance  ? — I do  not  think  there  is,  I could  <rive  Mr-  Maurice 
further  evidence  of  the  system  of  intimidation  "and  Leonard- 

boycotting  ” attempted  to  stop  the  payment  of  rent, 
but  I presume  it  is  unnecessary. 

18.481.  You  could  increase  it  by  a number  of 
other  cases  ?— Exactly.  But  you  have  already  suffi- 
cient evidence  on  that  point.  I do  not  think  there 
is  anything  else  I could  tell  you. 


Mr.  George  Collier,  of  Dingle,  examined. 


15. 482.  Sir  James  Caird.—I  understand,  Mr.  Collier, 
that  you  hold  several  farms — several  portions  of 
land  ? — Yes. 

18.483.  Those  portions  are  in  different  holdings  ’ 

Tes. 

18.484.  And  you  hold  them  from  different  land- 
lords ? — Well,  mostly  from  one — Lord  Cork. 

18.485.  You  manage  also  some  small  estates  ? — 
Yes. 

18.486.  Have  you  had  considerable  experience  in 
that  part  of  the  country? — Yes,  sir;  for  quite  a 
number  of  years  now. 

18.487.  Mr.  Neligan.— How  do  you  hold  under 

lord  Cork — is  it  by  lease  ? — Yes,  by  lease,  sir,  and 
we  hold  land  from  two  other  landlords  as  yearly- 
tenants.  J 

18.488.  Sir  James  Caird.—You  don’t  wish  to  make 
any  remarks  upon  that  point,  you  wish  rather  to  give 
us  some  information  with  regard  to  boycotting  ?— 

18.489.  Now,  kindly  tell  us  your  position  in  that 
respect?  We  have  been  boycotted  now  for  a little 
over  a year.  Since  then  we  have  had  the  very  greatest 
dithculty  in  obtaining  the  ordinary  supplies  in  the 
way  of  food  and  that  sort  of  thing,  We  have  to  °-et 
them  aUat  a great  distance,  and  labour  we  cannot 
get  at  all  We  have  to  get  them  from  Cork  and  from 
Liverpool— we  get  the  groceries  and  supplies  of  that 

trom  Liverpool,  and  we  get  meat  and  flour  and 
other  matters  of  that  kind  from  Cork. 
i.S48?”.'  H™do  7°"  those  supplies  from  Oort 
“r Sy '"  '^-There  is  a steamer  plying  between  Cork 
e,T?nd 've  ®ct  supplies  by  the  steamer. 

LP011  what  grounds  have  you  been  boy- 
2r>  ” •*•«*  season  ? — The  first  of  all  hot- 
fems?  h™*  ™»lted  fchere.  The  National 
Svm '“.Ch  “““sod  b)"1'1*18  shopkeepers  in 
S mec  lanlcSj  hot  the  shopkeeping  element 
m rather  the  control  of  it.  The  first  boycotting  was 
trader  wrT  1°  b"i‘k  "P  th8  business  of  a large 
rSafiterf  ? " ““  ?!"«,  >rai  who  ™ 

PMletf  j”,g  T“h  ltar  Pr»a,s-  Then  some  few 
!f  Pork  d b°JC0tt  tWs  fl™  of  Atkins  and  Co. 
question  q.',T'd  tbe  b™ct  “stablishment  in 
J»«  lathe  „ few  "tm«  PrinciPle  to 

deal  with  ihem  7 wv  *°  tb“  I,onse’  “d  conti““ed  *» 
we  then  not ’b  WJ™re  ™ongst  the  number,  and 
itkia'  and  L 7?“  °“r8eI,es-  * Mile  time 

let  X X "d8  p?“ce  witb  the  League  and  were 
alleged’  „ ! h y “nt,nned  to  boycott  us,  and  they 
“hHossev  „™n  °llr  oonneetion  with  Mr.  Hussey. 

“4  we  have  E “f™  )“d  th“  “ighbourliood 
way  of  an.  em, a of  assistance  to  him  — not  in  the 

were  old  friendR.7^;?’  at  but  father  and  he 
“ovemeneS’  “yth‘n.S  th“t  he  could  do  to 
to  do,  and  he  w ’ Lqoj1S‘'  bun  he  was  always  ready 
,d‘«^J?rler°bllg‘tio“  him  that  ho 
way  he  could.  discharge  by  assisting  him  in  any 

'fwS  ‘le>yci>SW  ™s  taken  off  the  firm 

"''th  themf and  tW  °1ri®,na%  boycotted  for  trading 
‘‘“"ed  to  boycott  W8S  taken  off  theY  con’ 

relations  with  Mr  rr  bec?USe  You  bad  some  friendly 
18,491.  ZnLnTey  precisely,  sir.  3 \ 

aD(l  of  course  tW  COnt,mu.ed  from  that  to  this, 

7 have  made  it  as  severe  as  ever 


> theY  can-  1 have  even  lmd  to  drive  into  Tralee  to  <*et 
my  horse  shod.  0 

18.492.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  many  miles  is  that  ? — 
Ihirty-two  miles — and  I have  had  to  do  that  to  o-et 
my  horse  shod,  and  now  it  is  only  a blacksmith  who 
is  boycotted  himself  and  who  lives  about  twelve  miles 
away  from  us  that  shoes  the  horse  for  me.  I drive 
there  to  get  him  shod,  and  he  shoes  him  for  me. 

18.493.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  have  to  go 
twelve  miles  to  get  your  horse  shod  ?— Oh,  yes,  sir  • 
and  the  slightest  labour  that  is  to  do  we  were  not  able 
to  obtain,  We  got  a few  men  (0  work  for  us  for  a 
few  days,  and  then  the  League  boycotted  these  meu 
and  said  that  if  they  did  not  at  once  leave  the  employ- 
ment they  would  not  get  any  supplies— that  they 
wouid  be  ruined. 

18.494.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  have  you  com- 
plained to  the  authorities  about  this  boycotting?— 
The  authorities  are  quite  aware  of  it. 

18.495.  But  they  can  do  nothing  ?— They  don’t  do 
anything  at  all  events. 

18.496.  Are  others  besides  yourself  in  that  place- 
are  they  boycotted— others  as  well  as  yourself? — 
Mr.  Fleming,  the  Protestant  clergyman  living  at  Ventry 
about  three  miles  away— he  is  similarly  situated. 

18.497.  You  are  a Roman  Catholic  yourself?— I am 
a Roman  Catholic. 

18.498.  And  you  are  speaking  of  the  Protestant 
clergyman  being  boycotted  ? — Yes,  sir. 

18.499.  So  that  it  is  not  a question  of  relie  ion  at  all  ? 
—Not  at  all,  sir. 

18.500.  It  is  simply  a question  of  disobedience  to 
orders  of  the  League  ?— Yes ; and  the  League  in  not 
conducted  merely  with  a view  to  the  assistance  of  the 
land  struggle,  but  the  men  directing  it  in  the  local 
branches  are  so  dishonest  that  they  use  it  for  their 
own  purposes,  each  and  everyone  of  them  ; and  every 
man  who  has  an  axe  to  grind  or  a spite  to  indulge  uses 
the  League  for  that  purpose. 

18.501.  You  say  you  cannot  get  labourers  to  work 
regularly  ? — No,  sir. 

18.502.  And- your  servants— have  they  been  noticed? 
—We  have  been  without  domestic  servants  for  a long 
time.  We  have  one  at  present.  We  succeeded  in 
getting  one  lately,  but  we  had  to  spend  a great,  long 
time  without  one  at  all ; and  though -we  had  en«-a»ed 
several,  just  as  they  were  on  the  point  of  coniine  it 
was  discovered  by  the  “League  police,”  and  word  was 
at  once  sent  to  them  that  they  must  not  be  with  us, 
and  that  if  they  were  to  come  to  our  employment 
they  were  to  suffer  penalties,  and  so  they  were  pre- 
vented from  coming. 

18.503.  You  have  an  island  farm,  1 believe?— Yes 
sir ; we  have  four  islands. 

18.504.  And  have  you  to  take  boats  to  them  ?— 
Yes. 

18.505.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  by  the  League 
to  interfere  with  your  enjoyment  of  those  islands,  arc' 
the  property  there  ?— Oh,  certainly.  They  have  not 
only  succeeded  in  making  those  islands  unprofitable, 
but  a severe  loss.  They  won't  allow  anyone  to  take 
us  out  there.  We  sheep  farm  those  islands,  and  every 
year  a considerable  portion  of  the  flock  of  the  older 
ewes  has  to  be  drawn  off  or  let  perish.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  do  that,  and  we  have  lost  those  sheep  for 
two  years  now  in  succession.  One  of  the  islands  we 
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only  graze  in  the  summer.  It  is  rather  a fattening 
island,  and  we  were  accustomed  to  put  off  the  young 
shoot  from  the  other  islands  upon  it  to  fatten  them, 
and  to  bring  them  in  and  sell  them,  and  last  year  the 
produce  on  that  island  went  entirely  against  us. 

18.506.  Are  the  islands  some  distance  from  the 
mainland  ?— The  nearest  one  is  four  miles  from 
the  mainland,  but  from  Dingle  it  would  be  about 
twenty  miles,  for  we  usually  go  round  in  a large 
“ hooker  ” to  do  such  work  as  bringing  in  the  work  or 
putting  them  out. 

1 8.507.  Then  these  islands  are  some  distance  away 
from  Dingle,  and  it  is  necessary  that  you  should  in 
order  to  get  to  them,  you  should  have  a large  boat  to 
carry  you  there  ? — To  do  any  large  work  we  must  take 
a “ hooker”  around  from  Dingle. 

18.508.  And  docs  the  “ hooker  ” belong  to  people  in 
Dingle? — Yes,  it  does. 

18.509.  And  they  are  directed  not  to  hire  their 
boats  to  you? — Yes,  sir. 

18.510.  And  who  will  not  allow  her  to  be  used,  or 
themselves  to  be  hired  by  you  in  order  to  facilitate 
your  visiting  your  property  upon  those  islands? — 
They  are  afraid  to  do  so.  The  boatowners  would  be 
pleased  to  do  it,  but  they  dare  not.  The  poor  men 
would  suffer  more  than  we  could  recompense  them  for. 
In  the  case  of  the  island  nearest  the  mainland  we  used 
to  go  out  in  a small  class  of  boat  to  see  the  flocks 
occasionally,  and  those  people  who  are  uuder  obliga- 
tions to  us  in  many  ways  are  now  quite  afraid  to  do 
that  portion  of  the  work  too,  and  we  cannot  get  out  in 
that  way  at  all. 

18.511.  Even  from  the  nearest  point? — We  can 
have  no  communication  with  it  now  at  all. 

18.512.  Are  those  men  also  prohibited  by  the  orders 
of  that  branch  of  the  League  from  giving  any  assistance 
of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  sir. 

18.513.  And  they  would  be  very  willing  to  do  it  but 
that  they  feel  themselves  obliged  to  forbear  ? — Exactly 
so,  sir.  They  have  been  visited  by  members  of  the 


League  and  written  to,  and  it  was  plainly  intimated 
to  them  that  they  must  not  do  it,  and  they  understand 
what  disobedience  means. 

18.514.  Have  you  a large  stock  of  sheep  on  these 
islands  ? — Several  hundreds. 

18.515.  Any  cattle  ? — No  cattle. 

18.516.  Have  you  suffered  seriously  from  this 
prevention  of  getting  easy  access  to  the  island?— 
We  have  suffered  severely  for  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  That  island  that  I have  spoken  of  as  the 
fattening  island  was  seized  upon  altogether  this  year, 
and  they  took  it  away  from  us,  and  are  grazing  upon 
it  themselves. 

13.517.  Did  they  remove  your  stock  ? — We  had  no 
stock.  We  are  accustomed  to  put  the  stock  on  at  the 
beginning  of  the  summer  and  to  remove  it  about  the 
1st  of  October. 

18.518.  Yes? — Well,  this  year  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Great  Blasket — there  are  about  twenty  families 
resident  upon  it,  and  they,  incited  by  the  neigh- 
bouring branch  of  the  League,  came  down  upon  our 
island  with  their  cattle — with  a number  of  their 
stock. 

18.519.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  held  it  against  you? 
— Certainly,  sir. 

18.520.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  does  this  island 
belong  to  ?—  Lord  Cork  is  the  owner. 

18.521.  Does  Lord  Cork  not  interfere  in  any  way? 
— I had  an  interview  with  his  agent,  Mr.  O’Kearney, 
and  explained  all  to  him,  and  he  even  went  out  there 
and  saw  the  cattle  for  himself.  But  what  can  Lord 
Cork  do  ? He  cannot  get  his  rents  out  of  these  people. 
Even  the  county  cess  and  poor  rates  cannot  be  got 
from  them. 

18.522.  And  you  are  not  only  prevented  from 
landing  and  looking  after  stock  on  one  island  but 
you  are  actually  ousted  from  the  possessiou  of 
another  ? — Quite  so.  The  law  in  our  part  of  the 
country  is  utterly  helpless,  and  1 have  no  reasou  to 
think  it  is  different  all  over  Kerry. 


The  Commission  adjourned  until  the  15th  instant,  at  Cork. 


TWENTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Monday,  November  15th,  1886. 

The  Commissioner’s  sat  at  the  “ Imperial  Hotel,”  Cork. 
Present  -. 


Tiie  Right  Hon.  EARL  COW  PER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Miltown.  I Mr.  Nelligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.  | Mr.  Knife. 


James  Hamilton,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Cork,  examined. 


18.523.  The  President.  — You  are,  I believe, 
Recorder  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

18.524.  And  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  ex- 
perience in  this  part  of  Ireland  ? — In  every  part  of 
Ireland,  my  Lord  ; I am  an  Ulster  man.  I have  been 
chairman  of  the  county  Sligo,  county  Carlow,  and  the 
East  Riding  of  Cork,  but  I think  I know  the  West  of 
Ireland  best. 

18.525.  Has  your  experience  continued  up  to  the 
present  moment  ? — Yes. 

18.526.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  at  the  present 
moment  much  desire  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  purchase 
their  holdings  ? — I do,  my  Lord. 

18.527.  Are  you  personally  in  favour  of  the  idea  of 
establishing  a peasant  proprietory  ? — I should  be  sorry 


that  the  country  should  be  given  up  to  peasant  pro- 
prietors. 1 think  that  would  be  a very  great  evil  > 
but  I think  a large  addition  to  the  number  ol  pro- 
prietors  of  land  in  Ireland  would  be  an  advantage, 
may  say,  I have  considered  this  question  mainly  wit 
view  to  the  interest  of  the  small  holders  of  lan  * 
Ireland,  of  whom  I believe  there  are  200,000,  wi 
holdings  of  a valuation  under  4/.,  and  400,000  w 
holdings  valued  under  81.  I think  that  so  f«r  as  . 
West  of  Ireland  is  concerned,  to  make  these  pe  P 
proprietors  would  do  very  little  to  improve 
position. 

18,528.  You  think  these  small 
be  very  little  improved  by  being 
prietors  ? — Yes,  I have  studied 


holders  of  land  would 
r made  pcas^  r 
very  carefully  1 
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evidence  given  before  the  Richmond  Commission  on 
this  subject,  the  evidence  of  Professor  Baldwin  and  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Dufferin. 

18.529.  I suppose  you  refer  principally  to  the  con- 
gested districts  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  where  the 
holding  are  small,  and  not  to  small  owners  scattered 
through  other  parts  of  the  country  ? — I refer  princi- 
pally to  the  West  coast.  In  point  of  fact,  if  you 
look  at  the  map  of  Ireland  and  draw  a line  from  the 
centre  of  Donegal  to  the  extreme  southern  point  of 
Cork,  on  the  eastern  side  of  that  line  you  will 
have  counties  such  as  Londonderry,  Antrim,  Down, 
Armagh,  Louth,  Dublin,  Wicklow,  Wexford,  Water- 
ford, and  the  East  Riding  of  Cork.  I think  you  will 
find  these  counties  in  as  good  a position,  and  the  farmers 
in  as  good  a position,  as  in  any  part  of  England  or 
Scotland.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  permanent 
distress  amongst  them.  They  are  close  to  the  English 
markets.  In  [fact  the  eastern  towns  are  flourishing, 
while  the  western  towns  decay. 

18.530.  Then  you  would  treat  the  eastern  parts  of 
the  country  differently  from  the  western  parts  ? — I do 
not  think  that  the  eastern  parts  of  the  country  require 
any  legislative  relief  at  all.  Now,  my  Lord,  I live  on 
the  west  coast  of  Donegal.  I am  only  50  miles  from 
Londonderry,  from  which  we  get  our  imports  and 
through  which  we  send  whatever  exports  we  have  to 
send.  The  people  are  small  holders.  A great  many 
of  them  do  not  live  as  they  formerly  lived  on  potatoes, 
and  milk,  and  fish.  Their  food  now  consists  princi- 
pally of  Indian  meal,  American  flour,  tea  and  sugar, 
and  those  kind  of  things.  We  pay  21.  10s.  a ton  for 
goods  carried  from  Londonderry  to  the  west  coast  of 
Donegal. 

18.531.  Lord  Miltown. — Can  you  not  come  by  sea  ? 
No. — If  you  look  at  the  map,  my  Lord,  you  will  see 
that  the  south-western  coast  of  Donegal  is  a dangerous 
coast  and  of  very  great  extent. 

18.532.  Practically  you  have  no'  water  carriage  then  ? 
—No.  Now,  as  I say  the  freights  from  the  west  coast 
of  Donegal  to  Derry  is  21.  10s.  a ton.  This  tariff,  I 
need  hardly  say,  is  practically  prohibitory  on  persons 
who  desire  to  send  their  produce  to  market.  The  only 
things  that  they  can  send  are  lobsters.  The  bays  there 
abound  with  fish.  They  are  the  only  article  of  export  in 
the  district,  and  they  send  a few  boxes  of  salmon  by  the 
railway.  But  as  I say,  the  rates  are  almost  prohibitory. 
The  Irish  rates  are  very  very  high.  I am  trying  to  get 
up  a fishery  company  with  the  help'of  some  Glasgow 
people,  but  our  cardinal  difficulty  is  this  question  of 
railway  rates.  I have  a return  giving  the  rates  for 
different  kinds  of  fish  here.  This  one  is  from 
flundoran  to  London,  at  the  owner’s  risk  5s.  Gd.  per 
cwt.,  while  the  rates  to  Londonderry,  which  is  only 
oO  miles  distant,  is  2s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  so  that  you  see 
you  can  send  fish  to  London  for  about  double  the 
cost  of  what  you  have  to  pay  to  send  it  to  London- 
derry. Irish  railway  rates,  my  Lord,  are  very  high 
and  very  capricious. 

18.533.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  send  your  fish 
o London  ?— No,  we  cannot  afford  to  send  it  to 

, • n°r>  except  lobsters,  to  England  at  all. 

i«,°34.  The  President.— Then  what  you  want  is  to 
Det  cheaper  rates  ?— What  we  want  for  our  district  is  a 
smau  railway  in  continuation  of  the  Fiun  Valley  Rail- 
a radway  of  20  miles.  Some  of  flic  most  in- 
People  in  the  place  exerted  themselves  about 
m ™ nnd  a guarantee  for  its  construction  was 
nro™!v  rUt.the  ratepayers  would  not  listen  to  any 
carrvin  !°\?  ^0r  lnci'easing  the  taxation,  and  wc  failed  in 
vonr  li  ?Ut‘-  *n  P°'nt  of  fact  I may  candidly  tell 
bppn  sa  rdS-n’P .tllat  the  Government  of  the  country  has 
of  spva JfC1  atjDf’  rns,linS  at  one  moment  to  an  extreme 
dulgencp  fLofti^6  nex,1  moment  to  an  extreme  of  in- 
fer k nn,lth  4 t le  PC0Ple  J'ave  got  quite  a contempt 
is  aC,„tA,:Vt CftP°ot,  administer  the  law,  and  capital 
thereforp  't  ^am,S  le^’  an,f  enterprise  is  perfectly  dead ; 
this  kind ' ' tu  ,.at  n°Dody  will  undertake  works  of 
deposited  in  'l"31'0  m‘,e  thirtL  miI1ions  sterling 

single  fnni  ■ Isi.kanks,  and  yet  nobody  will  invest  a 

° 1,nS  m any  enterprise,  nnd  unless  the 


Government  come  forward  the  west  will  never  be  Nov.  15,  if 

opened  up.  I am  not,  I may  say,  in  favour  of  the  

principle  of  State  aid ; still  if  the  Government  do  Hamilton 
not  come  forward  and  do  something  for  the  West  ^ 
of  Ireland,  they  will  never  be  able  to  restore  peace 
and  order  in  the  country. 

18.535.  Then  for  the  western  parts  of  the  country 
you  would  suggest  improved  railway  communications  ? 

— Yes,  it  might  be  improved  by  railways  and  by  small 
harbours,  fishery  harbours.  I may  say  I live  all  my 
leisure  time  in  Donegal,  I know  the  peasantry 
well,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  would  be 
industrious,  for  they  are  exceedingly  orderly  and 

, peaceable,  and  that  they  would  exert  themselves  in 
every  possible  way  if  they  had  only  the  means  of  com- 
munication with  markets,  but  as  it  is  we  have  no 
markets  there.  I know  Mayo  very  well,  and  I 
may  say  that  observation  applies  to  Mayo  and 
Galway,  and  possibly  to  the  whole  western  coast. 

They  are  a docile  nnd  a wonderfully  easily  contented 
people. 

18.536.  You  think  the  Land  Purchase  Bill  could 
not  be  made  use  of  in  these  districts  with  advan- 
tage?— I think  that  without  railway  lines  it  will 
not  do  any  good. 

18.537.  You  would  not  schedule  a part  of  the 
country  and  exclude  it  from  the  benefits  of  the  Act  ? 

— The  very  reverse.  I will  give  you  an  inslance  of 
the  injury 'caused  by  the  vacillation  of  our  policy.  I 
was  very  strongly  in  favour  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 
because  it  would  reduce  the  tenants  rents  as  a rule 
25  per  cent.,  make  them  owners  of  the  laud,  and  tend 
to  increase  their  industry  if  they  had  a market  for  it. 

There  is  a townland  belonging  to  Lord  Cun- 
ningham, close  to  where  I live.  There,  are  very 
small  tenants  on  it,  half  fishermen,  half  farmers  and 
labourers.  Lord  Cunningham  really  did  not  like  to 
enforce  the  rents  as  the  people  are  very  poor.  He 
wanted  me  to  purchase  the  place,  and  I refused ; but 
I tried  to  induce  the  tenants  to  purchase  under  this  Land 
Act.  They  were  quite  willing  to  purchase  a year  and 
half  a ago,  but  there  was  a question  as  to  the  amount  of 
the  purchase  money.  They  were  willing  to  give  14  or 
15  years  purchase,  they  would  have  offered  those  terras, 
but  the  moment  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  they 
came  to  me  and  said  they  could  not  give  that  amount. 

The  moment  the  Home  Rule  Bill  was  introduced  the 
would  only  give  six  or  seven  years  purchase. 

18,538:  Was  Lord  Cunningham  on  the  previous 
occasion  willing  to  sell  for  14  or  15  years  purchase  ? 

— I cannot  sav.  He  might  sell  for  16  or  17  years 
purchase. 

18.539.  Lord  Miltown. — The  introduction  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  brought  down  the  price  to  seven 
years  purchase  ? — To  six  years.  However,  they  were 
talking  about  14  or  15  years  purchase  about  three 
weeks  ago,  before  I came  here.  I also  think  that 
there  is  a large  number  of  tenants  as  to  whom  it 
would  be  idle  to  look  for  any  amelioration  of  their 
condition  from  a mere  reduction  of  rent.  If  you  gave 
these  men  their  land  for  nothing  you  would  not  do 
them  much  good  while  you  leave  them  in  a position 
where  they  can  sell  nothing. 

18.540.  The  President. — What  else  would  you  re- 
commend ? — I believe  the  West  of  Ireland  cannot  be 
improved  until  it  is  brought  within  the  reach  of 
civilisation  and  trade  by  railroads,  by  improved  com- 
munications, and  I believe  I may  add  in  the  present 
state  of  things  you  need  not  look  to  accomplish  that  to 
any  private  enterprise. 

18.541.  It  must  be  done  by  State  aid  ? — It  must  be 
done  by  State  aid,  and  the  Government  of  the  country 
must  be  firm  and  steady.  I have  the  highest  opinion 
of  these  western  people,  as  a people  easily  managed 
nnd  easily  contented  if  firmly  and  kindly  dealt  with. 

I think  the  natural  relief  of  the  place  would  bo 
emigration,  but  they  will  not  emigrate. 

18.542.  Are  they  more  willing  to  emigrate  now  than 
formerly? — I do  not  think  they  are;  so  many  influ- 
ences have  been  brought,  to  bear  on  them,  and  such 
hopes  have  been  raised  in  their  minds  as  to  the  distri* 
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Nov.  15,  1886.  bution  of  the  property  of  the  country  amongst  them, 
— that  they  will  not  emigrate.  Then  there  is  an  unwhole- 
J.  Hamilton,  gome  k;n(}  0f  emigration.  The  young  and  the  energetic 
emigrate,  but  they  still  keep  a grip  on  the  land.  They 
leave  the  old  and  the  sickly  upon  the  land  at  home, 
and  they  really  support  them,  to  a large  extent,  by 
contributions. 

18.543.  Do  they  come  back  again  ? — They  seldom 
come  back  again.  Have  you  seen  the  description  of 
Donegal  by  the  “ Times  ” correspondent  ? I can  verify 
every  word  of  that, 

18.544.  Would  you  suggest  anything  in  the  way 
of  assisted  emigration  at  present  ? — You  see,  my  Lord, 
they  will  not  go  at  present,  but  I am  in  hopes  when 
order  shall  be  established,  and  the  law  capable  of  being 
enforced,  that  they  will  do  so.  I have  great  difficulty 
at  present  in  administering  the  law  in  consequence  ;of 
Lord  O’Hagan’s  Jury  Act,  for  at  present,  unfortunately, 
the  juries  very  often  sympathise  with  the  criminals, 
and  they  are  terrorised. 

18.545.  Have  you  thought  of  what  is  called  migra- 
tion ? — I think  that  is  absurd. 

18.546.  I do  not  mean  removing  people  from  one 
county  to  another,  and  planting  them  there.  1 mean 
buying  up  a tract  of  waste  land  to  which  some  of 
these  people  could  be  transplanted,  and  other  portions 
of  it,  when  it  is  divided,  added  to  holdings  close  by  ? 
— I think  a good  deal  could  be  done  in  that  way  if  you 
bring  them  within  reach  of  a market. 

18.547.  Then  you  think  migration,  to  a certain 
extent,  could  be  carried  out  ? — I think  so,  if  it  was 
judiciously  done.  The  hunger  for  land  in  Ireland  is 
something  wonderful.  They  do  not  seem  to  recognise 
any  other  investment  for  their  capital,  and  though  there 
is  six  millions  of  money  in  the  Savings  Banks,  and 
thirty  millions  on  deposit  receipts  in  the  banks  through 
the  country,  yielding  only  one  per  cent,  interest,  yet 
they  do  not  seem  anxious  to  invest  in  any  enterprise 
except  in  land,  and  for  land  they  will  give  anything. 
In  that  miserable  Gweedore  I have  known  them  give  as 
much  as  92  years  purchase  for  land. 

18.548.  Lord  Miltoion. — We  have  had  evidence  on 
that  point  in  Donegal  ? — I saw  80/.  given  for  a hillside, 
held  at  21.  a year,  on  Lord  Cunningham’s  property, 
and  I saw  1,750/.  paid  down  in  cash  for  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year  of  a part  of  an  island  that  the  landlord 
has  let  at  40/.  a year,  so  that  they  must  have  money. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  money  made  on  these  lands, 
for  the  small  farmer  in  Ireland  is  a wonderfully 
saving  creature,  and  he  hoards  that  money  in  the  hope 
of  one  day  or  other  getting  another  bit  of  land. 


18.549.  The  President.  — Turning  now  from 
Donegal,  have  you  much  knowledge  of  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  ? — Well,  my  Lord,  I have  only  judicial 
knowledge,  and  I am  happy  to  be  able  to  say  that  in 
the  great  majority  of  the  ejectments  for  the  non- 
payment of  rent  before  me,  the  tenants  have  settled 

with  their  landlords.  What  generally  happens  before 

me  is  this.  The  landlord  seldom  or  hardly  ever  takes 
proceedings  until  a year  and  a half’s  rent  very  often 
not  until  two  or  three  years  are  due,  and  unless  the 
tenants  put  him  at  defiance,  he  is  always  willing  to 
let  the  proceedings  drop  on  payment  of  a small 
proportion  of  the  rent. 

1 8.550.  Have  you  any  information  as  to  harshness 
or  injustice  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ? — Well,  all 
cases  of  hardship  and  injustice  that  I have  known  are 
on  the  properties  of  small  holders  of  land. 

.18,551.  They  are  a small  class? — A small  class. 
They  cannot  afford,  possibly,  to  be  generous  with  their 
tenants.  The  tenants  on  large  estates  are  much  better 
treated  than  the  tenants  on  small  estates. 

18.552.  On  small  estates  you  have  known  cases  of 
hardship  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
that  is,  rights  enforced  with  the  utmost  severity. 

18.553.  Men  turned  out  when  they  could  not  afford 
to  pay  ? — Very  possibly,  but  it  is  very  hard  to  know 
how  men  stand  nowadays.  What  I would  most 
strenuously  impress  upon  the  Commission  is  that  mere 
reduction  of  rent  is  no  panacea  for  Ireland.  I have 
known  instances  of  reductions  in  rent  from  15s.  to 
12s.  Gd.,  and  I suppose  it  cost  the  unfortunate  fellow 
who  got  the  reduction  10  years  purchase  of  it  to  treat 
his  witnesses  to  drink,  and  I do  not  know  what  it  cost 
him  for  his  attorney.  I will  leave  you  this  return 
with  regard  to  railway  rates. 

18.554.  I do  not  know  that  it  is  quite  our  province 
to  deal  with  a question  of  railway  rates? — I only 
intend  it,  my  Lord,  to  illustrate  the  position  in  whicl 
the  tenants  stand. 

18.555.  Mr.  Nelligan. — I take  it,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
you  wish  by  this  return  to  contrast  the  position  of  the 
tenants  in  the  West  of  Ireland,  and  their  difficulties 
in  transporting  their  produce"  to  market,  with  the 
tenants  on  the  east  coast  who  had  enormous  facilities  to 
get  to  the  English  markets  ? — Yes. 

18.556.  The  President. — To  what  place  does  this 
refer  ? — This  refers  to  the  only  place  we  can  land  fish 
near  a railway  on  the  whole  coast  of  Donegal,  a place 
called  Bundoran.  These  are  the  railway  rates  furnished 
to  us.  There  is  a most  dangerous  landing  place  there, 
The-  present  rates  for  fish  by  passenger  train  from 
Bundoran  to  the  following  stations  are  : — 


— 

Bisk. 

London. 

Liverpool. 

Manchester. 

Eels,  oysters,  salmon,  soles,  trout,  and  turbot  in  boxes 

Mackerel,  herring,  ling,  and  skate  in  boxes 

Fish  other  than  those  named  above  ... 

Ordinary 

Owners 

Ordinary 

Owners 

prdinary 

Owners 

s.  d. 

G 1 1 per  cwt. 

3 9 ” 

G 1 „ 

4 10  „ 

s.  d. 

4 3 per  cwt. 

3 5., 

2 10  „ 

2 3 „ 

4 0 „ 

3 2 „ 

s.  d. 

5 5 per  cwt. 

4 4 „ 

3 2 „ 

2 6 „ 

4 10  „• 

3 10  „ 

Risk. 

j Derry. 

Dublin. 

Belfast. 

Salmon,  soles,  tro 
Other  fish 

ut,  turbot,  eels,  and  oysters  in  boxes 

Ordinary 

Owners 

Owners 

2 G per  cwt. 
2 6,, 

2 0 „ 

s.  d. 

3 0 per  cwt. 
3 0 „ 

2 0 „ 

s.  d. 

3 0 per  cwt. 

3 0 „ 

3 0 „ 

Minimum  charges  as  for  1 cwt. 


18.557.  Mr.  James  Caird. — There  seems  to  be  a 
railway  to  this  place,  at  all  events  ? — Yes. 

18.558.  Has  that  railway  very  much  reduced  the 
cost  of  transport  ? — This  railway  of  which  I have  been 
speaking  is  in  the  extreme  south  of  the  county,  and 
there  is  only  three  miles  of  it  in  the  county  Donegal. 


It  runs  to  Enniskillen.  The  one  which  I have  recom- 
mended is  one  from  Stranorler  to  Glenties,  a cen  ra 
line  where  there  is  a thriving  woollen  trade,  ana  l e 
the  fish  could  be  carted  from  the  sea  to  Glen  i -• 
We  would  be  contented  with  the  extension  ot 
present  line  Stranorlar  line  to  Glenties. 
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18.559.  Then  you  would  have  an  extension  of  the 
railway,  and  after  that  cartage  to  the  sea? — Yes,  but 
then  there  would  be  a saving  of  20  miles  between 
Glenties  and  Stranorlar  in  the  way  of  cartage.  Really 
it  is  a railway  which  it  would  be  very  easy  to  make. 
There  is  a valley  right  through,  and  it  is  almost  a dead 
level  and  the  saving  of  time  is  all  important. 

18.560.  There  seems  to  be  a road  now  right  through 
the  valley  ? — It  is  one  of  those  Famine  roads.  They 
commenced  lots  of  things  at  that  time,  and  never 
finished  them,  and  that  road  is  not  finished.  A pro- 
ject such  as  that  I now  suggest  would  improve  the 
condition  both  of  landlord  and  tenant,  and  would 
encourage  trade  and  probably  lead  to  the  introduction 
of  manufactures , but  the  idea  of  hoping  that  by  simply 
reducing  the  rents  of  these  200,000  tenants  who  have 
holdings  under  a 41.  valuation  you  improve  theii 
condition,  is  simpiy  absurd. 

18.561.  The  President. — You  would  not  be  in  favour 
of  enabling  them  to  purchase  their  miserable  holdings  ? 
—No,  you  would  merely  be  fixing  them  down  there, 
and  discourage  emigration. 

18.562.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  think  it 
would  bo  prudent  to  make  these  small  holders  of  land 
owners  of  them  ? — I think  it  would  be  prudent  if  you 
introduce  those  measures  which  I suggest,  but  I say 
they  cannot  do  anything  with  the  land  at  present. 

18.563.  You  would  put  the  400,000  with  holdings 
valued  under  8/.  in  the  category  of  these  whom  you 
think  it  would  be  not  judicious  to  make  proprietors  ? 
—No,  I do  not  say  that ; I say  that  to  merely  make 
them  proprietors  would  do  very  little  to  improve  their 
condition,  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see  all  these 
400,000  persons  turned  into  proprietors.  I would  be 
very  sorry  to  see  the  landlords  banished  from  the 
country,  because  I think  doing  so  would  throw  the 
country  back  into  utter  barbarism. 

18.564.  Do  you  think  that  to  the  vast  proportion  of 
these  small  tenants  under  4/.  that  it  would  be  safe  to 
advance  them  the  money  at  all  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings ? — I do.  You  see  the  enormous  sums  they  gave 
tor  the  tenants  interest  in  those  holdings. 

18.565.  Lord  Milltown. — Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  those  enormous  sums?— I refer  to  the  letter  of 
the  “ Times  ” correspondent,  which  shows  12 
instances  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  in  which 
from  92  to  40  years’  purchase  was  given  for  the 
interest  in  holdings. 

18.566.  Were  any  of  these  people  holding  under  a 
valuation  of  41.  ? — There  was  a person  paying  os. 
or  a holding,  and  she  got  60  years’  purchase  for  the 
nolding,  and  the  purchaser  refused  to  pay  the  landlord 


18,567.  Was  that  this  year  .’—This  year.  I havi 
already  given  you  an  instance  about  Gw'eedore. 

8,568.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  you  were  it 
wvour  of  emigration  ?— Yes.  It  would  be  the  natura 
remedy. 

18,569.  You  said  at  the  same  time  that  the  people 
Tjdw0t  em'=rate  ?— No,  they  will  not. 

W»ii  ?w-.C,an,  you  give  us  an7  roason  for  that?— 
„ ~ L,elt,  llas„not  the  enterprise  of  the  Saxon,  and 
h™ir\r  10  ® lnfluence  of  the  priests  are  brought  tc 
pecple>  and  ,he  whole  influence  of  the 
“I™  who,  Promise  them  the  land  of  the  country 
thini,MXPnS10n  °f  the  land,ords-  There  are  several 
above  ell  Government  ought  to  do,  but  first  and 

preserved’  ^ SeC  that  law  and  order  is 

account  of  the  tb'S  'S  a very  difficnlt  task  on 
iaw  ■ the  i the  macblD.eiT  WG  Aave  .to  administer  the 
0’Hagan;sUActptem  1S  S°  deteriorated  owing  to  Lord 

any  exnerifn«0ulp  !!ke  Very  mucb  t0  know  if  you  had 
sirf I bave!  °f  bofcottinS  in  this  county  ?— Yes, 

t0  interfere 3 to  anTP°wer  in  the  law  in  any  way 

almost  imimJhi  t0P-  bofcotllnS  11  is  practically 
l^t  impossible,  it  is  so  cleverly  done.  * 

aAer  these  thfni‘e-P0lice  w.!l.ose  business  it  is  to  look 
show  who  it  tif  11  a P°s,tlon  t0  gITO  evidence,  to 
s that  brings  about  this  system  of  boy- 


cotting ? — If  there  is  evidence  of  a conspiracy,  no 
doubt  the  magistrates  would  send  the  case  for  trial, 
but  no  jury  in  the  country  parts  of  Ireland  would 
contact.  That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  of  the  position. 

18.574.  Even  if  the  evidence  is  not  withheld  the 
juries  will  not  convict  ? — The  juries  will  not  convict. 
In  Donegal  or  Mayo,  or  Galway',  in  an  agrarian  case 
you  will  have  men  in  the  jury  box  who  sym- 
pathise with  the  criminals,  and  as’ to  the  rest  of  the 
jury  it  would  be  as  much  as  their  lives  are  worth 
possibly,  if  they  were  for  conviction. 

18.575.  Is  it  possible  for  the  country  to  right  itself 
until  this  system  of  boycotting  is  put  down  ? — I think 
a Arm  aa<I  steady  Government  would  right  it.  I 
think  the  people  are  getting  better  already,  and  seeing 
that  che  wild  hopes  which  were  encouraged  by  the 
agitators  cannot  be  realised,  and  they  are  getting 
more  amenable.  There  is  no  people,  if  you  are  firm 
and  generous,  more  easily  governed. 

18.576.  Then  I understand  from  your  evidence 
that  though  the  evidence  can  be  got  the  juries  will 
not  convict  ?— I say  that,  decidedly,  unless  you  elimi- 
mate  a certain  class  from  them. 

. 18,577.  The  determination  of  the  juries  not  to  con- 
vict is  really  the  crux  of  the  whole  matter  ? — Exactly, 
and  it  is  one  of  our  greatest  misfortunes  that  the 
English  people  will  not  recognise  that  that  is  so. 

18.578.  The  President. — Well,  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  we  should  hear  the  opinion  of  a gentle- 
man who  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  as  to  what  method  he  would 
suggest  by  which  this  difficulty  is  to  be  possibly 
overcome?— Well,  I think  the  people  themselves  are 
beginning  to  take  a more  rational  view  of  things,  and 
I think  they  are  getting  tired  of  the  tyranny  of  the 
Land  League. 

18.579.  Do  you  think  will  that  extend  to  the  juries 
being  ready  to  give  a fair  judgment?— I think  that 
will  extend  especially  if  this  Government  show  an 
intention  to  ameliorate  their  material  condition. 

18.580.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  have  not  the 
Government  been  showing  that  intention  for  the  last 
15  years,  from  1870  ? — They  have  certainly  been 
showing  a great  desire  to  do  so,  in  my  opiniou. 

18.581.  And  stretching  principles  a very  great  deal 
in  order  to  do  what  they  believed  to  be  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  people  ?— Yes,  but 
doing  as  much  harm  as  good  by  stretching  tlioso 
principles,  and  also  by  using  very  questionable  means 
to  bring  about  that  amelioration.  The  Land  Act  of 
1881  has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  the  class  that  I 
speak  of.  What  use  is  it  to  them. 

18.582.  To  the  small  farmers  ? — Yes.  They  are 
the  people  who  really  ought  to  be  considered.  They 
are  the  people  most  easily  inveigled  into  this  turbu- 
lence, and  nothing  has  been  done  for  them. 

18.583.  I would  like  that  we  should  keep  to  the 
point  with  regard  to  boycotting.  Do  you  think  that 
the  people  are  beginning  to  be  more  moderate,  and 
that  they  will  probably  in  the  course  of  time  be  ready 
to  do  their  duty,  as  citizens  of  the  country,  in  the 
jury  box  ? — I do  believe  the  people  will  improve  if  the 
Government  is  firm  and  vigorous. 

18.584.  Can  anything  be  done  with  success  in  the 
way  of  applying  another  remedy  ?— You  will  hasten 
the  improvement  very  much  wherever  you  improve 
the  material  conditions  of  the  people. 

18.585.  But  have  not  Parliament  been  trying  to 
improve  their  condition  since  1881  ?— But  you  have 
not  done  it,  you  have  gone  about  in  the  wrong  way. 
The  Land  Act  was  never  accepted  by  the  people. 

18.586.  Well,  what  is  the  right  way  ? — Treat  this 
country  as  a new  colony,  open  up  trade,  and  bring  the 
people  within  reach  of  the  markets,  and  encourage 
their  industry. 

18.587.  But  really  your  evidence  on  that  point  is 
that  Donegal  wants  about  16  miles  of  a railway  from 
one  point  to  another  ? — I merely  illustrated  the  whole 
state  of  the  West  of  Ireland  by  that.  Let  me  teil 
you  that  for  a hundred  miles  along  that  coast  the  sea 
is  abounding  in  fish.  We  have  a harbour  at  Portnoo 

n 


Nov.  15,  1886. 

J.  Hamilton, 
Q.C. 
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Nov.  15,  1886.  constructed  by  the  Board  of  Works,  which  was  swept 
away  three  years  after  it  was  built,  and  now  the 

J.  Hamilton,  debris  of  the  harbour  blocks' up  the  natural  harbour. 

QC-  An  instance  of  the  neglect  of  our  resources. 

18.588.  Mr.  Ncligan. — I am  afraid  even  in  the 

richest  counties  we  have  a good  deal  of  unpleasant- 
ness ? — Yes.  . 

18.589.  And  if  you  have  at  the  present  to  admi- 
nister the  law  through  juries  such  as  you  describe,  I 
would  ask  you  whether  a recourse  to  summary  juris- 
diction in  "cases  of  boycotting  would  not  be  very 
•useful  ? — We  must  have  recourse  to  this  unless  juries 
do  their  duty. 

18.590.  But  would  not  what  I mention  be  a 
facile  and  an  immediate  remedy  ? — We  will  have  to 
come  to  that  unless  the  country  improves  very  much, 
in  my  opinion.  I have  here  a report  by  Sir  Thomas 
Brady  on  the  fisheries  on  the  coast  of  Donegal.  This 
is  it.  He  was  asked  whether  there  was  an  abun- 
dance of  fish  on  the  coast  of  Donegal  ? “ What  quan- 
“ tities  of  fish  are  at  present  being  caught  or  are 

caught  during  the  best  seasons  of  the  year  ? What 
“ kind  of  lish  are  caught  on  these  banks  in  and 

around  Donegal  Bay  ? Is  there  good  harbourage 
“ for  steam  trawlers  ? Do  you  think  it  would  pay  if 
“ a company  were  started  for  the  express  purpose  of 
“ fishing  in  that  bay,  taking  into  consideration  the. 
“ present  high  rates  for  fish  conveyance  from  Bun- 
“ doran  to  London  and  other  markets  ? ” The  re- 
plies furnished  by  Sir  Thomas  Brady  were  as  follows  : 
(No.  1.)  “ Abundance  of  fish,  I believe,  to  be  had  in 
“ Donegal  Bay  and  coast  adjoining.  One  large  steam 
“ trawler  doing  very  well  at  Killybegs,  when  I was 
“ there  last,  but  great  outcry  against  trawling.” 
(No.  2.)  “ All  kinds  of  fish  in  neighbourhood,  soles, 
“ turbot,  bril,  cod,  herrings,  &c.,  &c.”  (No.  3.) 
“ Excellent  harbour  at  Killybegs.”  (No.  4.)  “ I 
“ can  give  no  opinion  as  to  whether  a company 
“ would  pay.  Railway  company,  I believe,  would 
“ try  and  meet  cheap  transit  of  fish  from  Bundoran. 
“ Another  railway  from  Driniver,  4 miles  from 
“ Donegal  to  Strabane  and  Derry. 

18.591.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  not  Killybegs  a 
splendid  bay  in  which  a vessel  could  anchor  with 
great  safety? — Admirable,  but  it  is  20  miles  from 
a railway  station.  I may  say  I quite  agree  with 
Mr.  Ncligan,  unless  the  present  administration  of 
the  law  improves  it  will  be  absolutely  necessary  to  get 
additional  powers  to  administer  the  law.  That  will  be 
attended  with  good  results,  but  you  will  never  get  at 
the  root  of  the  evil  until  you  open  up  this  country  of 
which  I have  been  speaking.  If  one  considers  this,  that 
Mayo  was  a peaceable  county  and  yet  boycotting 
was  instituted  there  first,  and  then  there  was  the 
murder  of  Lord  Mountmorris,  the  Iluddy  murder,  the 
Maamtrasna  massacre,  and  many  other  crimes  in  the 
West,  and  from  these  places  this  desperate  tur- 
bulence spreads  into  more  prosperous  counties.  You 
will  see  if  you  consider  these  matters  that  in  the  West 
of  Ireland  you  have  a nucleus  of  distress  and  misery 
which,  in  my  opinion,  must  be  got  at  before  any 
permanent  good  can  be  done  to  the  country. 

J 8,592.  I think  you  said  that  in  this  county  very 
considerable  desire  exist  on  the  part  of  the  land- 
lords to  meet  the  reasonable  wants  and  necessities  of 
the  tenants  at  this  moment  ? — Unquestionably.  You 
asked  me  about  boycotting.  Now,  I will  give  you  a 
case  that  occurred  before  me  the  day  before  yesterday. 
You  will  see  it  reported  in  the  “ Constitution  ” of  to- 
day. A farmer  let  a forge  to  three  men,  smiths,  on 
these  terms,  they  were  to  make  a money  payment  and 
to  shoe  his  horses.  This  occurred  at  Ovens,  a place 
within  a few  miles  of  the  city  of  Cork.  The  mart  was 
boycotted  and  the  smiths  refused  to  work  for  him, 
and  no  smith  would  work  for  him,  although  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Land  League  himself.  He  was  then 
obliged  to  send  bis  horses  into  Cork  to  be  shod.  Then 
he  brought  a process  against  the  smiths  for  breach  of 
contract  and  the  damage  done  to  him  by  being  obliged 
to  send  his  horses  into  Cork.  In  the  case  he  told  us 
how  he  came  to  be  boycotted.  He  said  there  was  a 


property  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  a receiver  was 
appointed,  and  the  receiver  put  up  the  grazing  of 
some  of  the  land  to  let,  and  there  were  four  proposals 
sent  in  for  the  grazing  by  four  members  of  the  Ovens 
Land  League.  One  was  put  in  by  the  cousin  of  this 
man,  and  he  was  accepted,  and  thereupon  his  brother 
leaguers  got  him  boycotted,  and  they  refused  to  allow 
.anyone  to  speak  to  him,  and  the  plaintiff  in  the  case 
before  me  was  boycotted  because  he  spoke  to  his 
cousin  who  was  boycotted. 


18.593.  What  was  the  cause  of  action  on  the  part 
of  the  plaintiff? — It  was  because' the  smith  refused  to 
shoe  his  horses. 

18.594.  But  how  did  the  case  come  on  ? — You  see 
the  man  sent  his  horses  to  Cork  to  be  shod,  and  he 
processed  the  smiths  for  breach  of  contract  and  for 
the  damages  he  sustained  because  he  was  obliged  to 
send  his  horses  to  Cork  to  be  shod.  It  was  a very 
pitiable  case,  for  these  poor  smiths  would1  be  boycotted 
themselves  if  they  shod  the  man’s  horses.  I was 
asked  to  make  the  amount  of  the  decree  payable  by 
small  instalments,  but  I refused  because  that  would  be 
a direct  encouragement  to  boycotting,  and  I said  that 
I thought  those  who  took  away  their  business  should 
recoup  them  for  the  damage  they  sustained.  It  really 
looks  like  a return  to  the  middle  ages. 

18.595.  What  was  the  remedy  the  man  got? — He 
got  a decree,  and  he  got  his  damages,  but  I do  not 
know  whether  he  will  be  able  to  execute  his  decree  or 
not.  The  plaintiff  in  cross-examination  was  asked  the 
name  of  the  smith  in  Cork  who  shod  the  horses,  and 
though  he  himself  was  an  active  member  of  the  Land 
League  he  refused  to  give  the  name  on  the  ground 
that  the  man  would  be  boycotted  if  it  were  known. 

18.596.  Is  the  law  unable  to  reach  those  cases?— 
Practically  so  in  many  cases. 

18.597.  The  President. — The  position  appears  to 
be  that  the  law  really  has  no  effect  in  these  matters? 
—That  is  the  position.  Myself  and  my  friend  here, 
Mr.  Neligan,  we  are,  as  it,  were,  administering  the 
law  with  a bludgeon  over  our  heads.  If  we  say  or 
do  anything  displeasing  to  the  League  we  are  denounced 
in  all  the  national  papers  in  Ireland. 

18.598.  It  is  not  only  that,  but  you  cannot  carry 
into  effect  any  decision  you  give  ? — It  is  with  very 
considerable  difficulty. 

18.599.  Mr.  Neligan. — Therefore  you  say  that  if 
you  are  to  enforce  the  law  the  Government  are 
morally  bound  to  do  something  to  remedy  that  state 
of  things  ? — Yes. 

18.600.  Would  you  recommend  that  these  offences 
should  be  tried  summarily'  by  two  resident  magistrates? 
— That  is  what  it  will  have  to  come  to. 

18.601.  This  jurisdiction  worked  well  during  the 
stormy  times  of  the  Land  League  agitation  ? — Yes. 

18.602.  The  President. — But  was  not  there  boy- 
cotting during  the  time  the  Crimes  Act  was  in 
operation  ? — I think  so,  but  it  was  sure  of  punishment. 

18.603.  But  it  still  existed? — It  still  existed.  It 
is  veiy  hard  to  get  at  it. 

18.604.  Lord  Milltown.— That  is  the  difficulty  of 
getting  evidence  ? — Yes. 

18.605.  But  now,  even  if  you  get  the  evidence,  it 
is  impossible  to  get  convictions  ? — That  is  so. 

18.606.  In  fact  you  have  now  two  difficulties  instead 

of  one  ? — Yes.  The  present  position,  in  my  opinion, 
is  much  more  largely  due  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  Lord  O’Hagan’s  Juries  Act.  He  threw  open  the 
jury  box  to  the  criminal  population  of  Ireland.  He 
believed,  I am  sure,  that  it  would  have  a very  goo 
effect,  that  it  would  be  the  means  of  educating  t ® 
peoph  , and  gradually  making  them  learn  the  duties  o 
citizenship.  , 

18.607.  Sir  James  Caird.— Then  your  remedy 
would  be  to  re-enact  the  provisions  of  the  Crimes  e 


with  regard  to  boycotting  ?— Yes.  , 

18.608.  The  President.— But  even  that  did  notp 
down  boycotting  ? — I am  in  great  hopes  that  we  J 
get  on  without  any  such  thing.  Boycotting,  J 
know,  has  a very  subtle  machinery,  and  it  is  extre  / 
difficult  to  meet  it  by  any  legislation.  I sa.v 
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until  you  make  the  people  more  contented  until  you 
better  their  material  condition,  it  -will  be  very  difficult 
to  deal  with  them.  The  question  is  how  will  you 
better  their  material  condition. 

18,609.  Mr.  Ncligan. — The  case  of  boycotting,  of 
which  you  spoke  awhile  ago,  occurred  within  a few 
miles  of  Cork? — Yes.  You  know  Mr.  Neligan,  as 
well  as  I do,  that  the  people  were  filled  with  the  idea 
that  the  country  was  going  to  be  handed  over  to  them, 
and  that  that  was  to  be  accomplished  by  turbulence 
and  crime.  There  is  no  question  about  that.  If  they 
could  get  the  realization  of  that  idea,  the  simple  idea 
of  getting  possession  of  the  land,  I do  not  think  they 
would  care  a straw  whether  the  laws  were  made 
in  Dublin  or  in  Turkey.  As  Mr.  Bright  said,  the 
Nationalist  members  even  will  never  introduce  any 
useful  legislation,  they  will  never  turn  their  attention 
to  the  things  that  would  better  the  condition  of  the 
country,  because  this  would  weaken  the  agitation  for 
their  grand  idea. 

18.610.  Lord  Milltown. — You  think  the  railway 
rates  are  so  high  as  to  be  almost  prohibitory  ?—  I think 
they  are,  especially  for  fish. 

18.611.  Can  you  suggest  a remedy  for  that  state  of 
things  ? — Well  I expect  some  good  from  the  Railway 
Commission.  I think  it  would  produce  probably  a 
greater  uniformity  in  the  railway  rates ; I think  also 
that  the  management  of  the  railways  should  be  more 
economical ; I think  we  have  too  many  boards  of  rail- 
way directors  over  the  small  railway  system  of  the 
country,  and  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to  pull  together. 

18.612.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  State  getting 
possession  of  the  railways  of  Ireland  and  managing 
them  all? — Well,  I am  not  capable  of  giving  an 
opinion  on  an  important  subject  of  that  kind,  but 
prima  facie  anything  that  would  introduce  more 
uniformity  into  the  present  system,  and  that  would 
lower  the  rates,  would  be  of  enormous  use  in  develop- 
ing the  resources  of  the  country.  I may  mention  that 
the  west  of  Ireland  is  capable  of  being  made  very 
productive ; for  instance,  our  mountains  with  a little 
drainage  would  make  admirable  sheep  runs,  and  we 
don’t  lose  sheep  in  Ireland  as  they  lose  sheep  in 
England  and  Scotland.  We  have  practically  no  snow 
]n  winter  in  Ireland. 

18.613.  Sir  James  Caird. — We  had  evidence  that 
sheep  were  lost  in  Kerry  in  the  month  of  May,  that 
they  died  there  in  large  numbers  from  the  cold  ? — Well, 

1 think  our  mountains  want  drainage,  and  they  want 
planting.  We  have  none  of  those  tremendous  losses 
here  from  snow  that  they  have  in  Scotland.  My  friends 
are  farmers  to  a considerable  extent,  and  they  keep 
targe  quantities  of  those  black-faced  sheep,  and 
tort  them  to  do  excellently.  The  people  in  the  west  of 

7,  “d  are  very  good  breeders  of  cattle.  They  keep  ! 
a lmrdy  breed  of  cattle  that  would  do  well,  but  they 
obliged  to  sell  them  as  young  store  cattle  for  want 
hi  a railway. 

to  !!!li4'.i1,erhapS  the  land  is  not  sufficiently  fertile 
2™  proceed  further  than  the  rearing  of  1 

bo Mii  e,‘T7°n  the  C0ntm7>  “ many  districts  in  t 
tuSL  d-  l ,Producc  as  good  mangolds  and  ( 
weed  U1  ‘ScoUa"d>  mixing  sb<%  sand  and  sea-  ( 
had  JlV8  m"C  .‘  fn>'mynrd  manure  as  was  to  be  t 
and’iuv  i sod  5 i*  fertilises  the  land  very  much,  r 
could  soo  n ,as  »ood  turnips  and  mangolds  as  you  v 
or  b,UV-e  Caunot  sel1  a sinSle  turnip 

cattle  for  ton  A d‘Stn,Ct)  and  we  cannot  sell  fat  t 
nothina  thel  A?f  Yailway-  In  fact  we  can  sell  \ 
present  moment  *°"  tb‘“  “*  *l,e  1 

was  fifty  1 I and  1S  ln  a worse  position  than  it  n 
obvious7  p!!  < af’  *fnd  the  reasons  for  that  are  n 
Eng|imd  was  ! I™*’  ‘ ‘°Ugh  !t  mi7  be  rery  good  for  a 
ll»c  raw  ’product  of  ThP°US}bl0W  f°f,U-8’  f°F  h bcouSht 

'nth  us  m/a  °‘  the  whole  w°rld  into  competition  n 
“mnirni’ications' l en,0nn]ous  improvements  in  steam  I 
going  on  whiln  and  and  sea>  which  have1  been  fi 

disadvantage  4®  Stood  bas  been  a great  h 

Therefore  it  is  that  I am  posi- 

ln  a "orse^ositin,1^  Ir.eland  at  the  present  time  is  w 
position  than  it  was  fifty  years  ago.  h 
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districts  as  they  are  called  ?— Oh  yes,  very  well  ; my  

evidence  would  apply  to  Gweedore,  and  Glencolnkiln  J-  Hamilton, 
is  another  peninsula  that  is  too  thickly  populated.  Q-°- 

18.616.  The  great  proportion  of  the  people  there 

depend  on  the  potato  ? — les,  if  the  potato  fails  thev 
starve.  J 

18.617.  There  is  a constant  recurrence  of  some- 
thing like  famine  in  the  place  ?— Yes,  Glencolnkiln  is 
aw».v  to  the  WGSt  of  Killybegs.  I knotv  the  place 

18.618.  The  remetly  for  that  place  is  not  migration, 
but  emigration  ?— Emigration  would  be  the  natural 
remedy. 

18.619.  Do  the  people  emigrate  there? The 

young  people  go  and  the  old  do  not.  They  keen  a 
grip  of  the  land.  J 1 

18,620  There  is  not  increase  in  the  population 
there  ?— -No,  P do  not  think  there  is  any  increase  in  the 
population  of  the  place. 

18.621.  The  President.  — Do  the  people  who 
emigrate  come  back  again  in  later  years  = — Very 
rarely,  my  lord.  They  leave  others  behind  to  keep  a 
hold  ol  the  land,  but  tlioy  rarely  come  back. 

18.622.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  told  us  the 
enormous  sums  these  people  pay  for  the  tenant  rmht 
ot  their  holdings.  Now  would  there  be  any  chance 
oi  these  men  paying  down  in  ready  money  lor  the 
tee  simple  of  their  holdings  ?— At  present  they  pay 
sometimes  more  than  the  fee  simple  for  the  tenant 
right. 

18.623.  But  woukl  they  pay  for  the  fee  simple  of 
their  holdings  ?— Yes,  a great  mauy  if  left  to  them- 
selves. 

18.624.  One  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the 
extension  of  the  Purchase  Act  is,  that  these  people 
w°uld  afford  the  State  no  security  for  the  money 
advanced,  but  of  course  if  they  pay  the  money  down 
that  difficulty  would  disappear  ?— Yes,  but  I think 
whether  they  purchase  their  holdings  with  their  own 
money  or  with  the  money  of  the  State,  the  value  they 
attach  to  the  land  is  enormous,  and  if  the  State 
advanced  the  money  it  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  doing 


18,62.5,  lou  think  the  State  would  be  perfectly 
sate  ?— Yes,  I do  certainly,  for  the  loss  to  the  tenant 
would  be  greater  than  the  value  of  the  landlords’ 
interests. 

18.626.  Supposing  one  of  these  holdings  was 
declare, 1 forfeited  by  the  State  for  non-payment  of 
the  instalments  of  the  money  advanced,  and  if  it  were 
put  fjcr  auction,  do  you  think  the  other  holders  would 
bid  for  it  ? — Half-a-dozen  of  the  neighbours  would 
jump  at  it  if  freed  from  the  terror  which  now  paralyses 
all  action. 

18.627.  And  there  would  be  no  fear  that,  it  would 
be  boycotted?— Well,  you  know  you  must  govern  the 
country,  or  if  you  do  not  it  will  never  prosper. 

18.628.  Above  all  things  it  is  necessary  to  enforce 
the  law  ?— Yes,  my  Lord,  I think  it  is.  At  the  same 
time  1 do  not  say  that  the  two  things  should  not  go 
on  together,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  if  the 
Government  announce  their  intention  to  encoura-e 
and  aid  substantial  works,  stleh  as  the  construction  of 
railways  and  small  harbours,  that  it  will  produce  a 
wonderful  lull  iu  disorder. 

18.629.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  that  apply  to 
the  whole  country  ?— It  would  apply  everywhere. 
What  they  are  led  to  except  by  the  repeal  of  the 
Union  Party  is  that  the  Irish  Government  then  will 
make  railways  and  harbours,  that  there  will  bo  no 
more  poverty,  and  that  the  land  will  be  divided 
amongst  the  people. 

18.630.  Lord  Milltown. — The  last  I suppose  is  the 
most  tempting  concession  that  they  expect  ? — Yes, 

I think  it  is.  I have  never  known  any  good  to  arise 
from  opening  distress  funds,  or  from  charitable  doles. 
Notliiug  could  be  worse  or  more  demoralising. 

18.631.  Do  you  think  the  effect  of  the  Arrears  Act 
was  demoralising  or  the  reverse? — It  may  perhaps 
have  been  necessary,  but  I think  charity  of  any  kind 
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Pov.  15,  1886.  has  a most  demoralising  effect.  I would  rather  open 

up  a field  for  a man’s  work,  and  then  let  him  starve 

J.  Hamilton,  jf  j10  Joes  not  work.  Open  up  the  country,  let  the 
people  reacli  the  markets,  and  make  their  land  profit- 
able. I think  it  is  Mr.  Baldwin  who  said  that,  owing 


to  bad  cultivation,  the  land  does  not  produce  within 
one  third  of  what  it  ought  to  produce,  and  so  long  as  the 
people  have  no  markets  in  which  to  sell  their  produce 
that  will  continue  to  be  the  case,  and  they  will  be 
naturally  indolent  and  the  prey  of  agitators  and  fanatics. 


Mr.  W.  D. 
Webber. 


William  Downes  Webber  examined. 


18.632.  The  President. — You  are,  I understand,  a 
landowner  at  Mitclielstown  in  this  county  ? — Yes- 

18.633.  You  are  also  agent  ? — Yes,  I have  been 
land  agent  for  a great  many  years. 

18.634.  You  managed  estates  for  several  people  ? — 
Yes  ; but  not  lately.  I now  manage  the  Kingston 
estate. 

18.635.  What  is  the  Kingstown  estate  ? — The 
Kingstown  edtate  is  situate  at  Mitclielstown  Castle. 
It  is  a very  large  estate  in  the  north  of  this  county, 
with  a rental  of  £17,000  a year.  It  belongs  to  my 
wife,  the  Countess  of  Kingstown. 

18.636.  What  is  your  experience  with  regard  to 
the  Laud  Act  of  1881  ?— The  Land  Act  did  not  much 
affect  the  amount  of  rents  of  this  estate  owing  to  the 
old  rents  being  moderate : there  has  been  a large 
margin  of  tenant  right  for  many  years  j therefore  the 
Land  Act  did  not  at  all  affect  the  estate.  Some 
reductions  were  made  voluntarily,  and  leaseholders 
were  allowed  to  enter  court  if  they  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  reduction  the  landlord  made. 

18.637.  Do  you  think  the  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act  ?— I say  they 
have  on  this  estate. 

18.638.  But  as  a general  rule,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  admitted  to  the  Act  ? 
— I would  not  like  to  answer  with  regard  to  any 
other  estate  but  the  Kingstown  estate,  but  I think 
there  is  nothiug  against  admitting  leaseholders  to  the 
Act. 

18.639.  Have  there  been  any  combinations  against 
the  payment  of  rent  ou  your  estate  ? — Yes  ; we  have 
no  obstacles  to  the  payment  of  rent,  except  combina- 
tions. I consider  the  policy  of  the  Land  League  in 
this  respect  was  supported  mainly  by  bankrupt  tenants. 
There  were  two  principal  combinations,  one  in  1881, 
and  a second  in  1885.  I may  say  that  both  these 
combinations  failed.  The  history  of  the  combination 
in  1881  is  very  well  known,  and  attracted  a consider- 
able amount  of  attention  in  the  newspapers  at  the 
time. 

18.640.  This  evidence  applies  exclusively  to  the 
Kingstown  estate? — Yes,  all  my  evidence  will  apply 
to  that  estate.  In  1885,  at  the  time  the  rent  was  to 
be  paid  in  December,  we  instructed  our  agent  to  give 
notice  that  an  abatement  would  he  allowed  to  the 
tenants. 

18.641.  Is  the  rent  only  paid  once  a year  ?— -No, 
twice  a year,  but  this  had  reference  to  that  particular 
gale.  In  some  cases  we  allowed  an  abatement,  and  in 
other  cases  we  did  not,  and  because  we  did  not  the 
tenants  were  dissatisfied  and  formed  a combination, 
and  passed  a resolution  that  nothing  would  satisfy 
them  but  an  abatement  of  25  per  cent,  all  round. 
This  demand  was  considered  by  us,  and  and  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  could  not  be  granted,  that  we 
were  prepared  to  give  certain  reductions,  but  that  we 
could  not  give  reductions  all  round.  The  result  of 
that  was  that  the  tenants  prepared  to  resist  the  pay- 
ment of  the  rent,  and  collected  subscriptions  to  defend 
themselves  against  the  proceedings  taken  against  them. 
In  a short  time  the  proceedings  were  commenced,  and 
it  was  soon  found  that  the  contributions  for  the 
defence  were  not  forthcoming.  I may  mention  that 
in  1881  the  combination  was  notoriously  supported 
by  the  Land  League,  and  would  never  have  occurred 
if  the  Land  League  had  not  undertaken  to  pay  the 
costs  of  the  proceedings.  The  Land  League  at  that 
time  paid  £1,700,  the  costs  of  the  proceedings  ; but 
in  1885,  when  the  tenants  endeavoured  to  collect  the 
costs,  they  failed.  The  combination  then  ceased. 
Some  retired  from  it,  and  began  to  pay  their  rents, 


and  they  received  the  abatements  which  were  deter- 
mined upon.  The  greater  part  of  the  rents  were  then 
fairly  paid  ; in  fact  as  well  as  usual. 

18.642.  What  was  the  abatement  ? — From  10  to 
20  per  cent.,  and  in  many  cases  no  abatement  at  all. 
The  abatements  affected  about  two-thirds  of  the 
tenants,  and  they  got  from  10  to  20  per  cent. 

18.643.  Each  case  was  dealt  with  on  its  merits?— 
Yes.  I may  say  that  I attribute  the  failure  of  these 
two  combinations  to  the  following  causes:  (1),  the 
refusal  of  the  proprietors  to  submit  to  the  combina- 
tion ; (2),  the  costs  which  were  incurred  by  the  Land 
League  and  the  tenants.  I may  mention  that  even 
in  1881  the  tenants  suffered  loss  themselves  because 
the  Land  League  only  recouped  them  the  actual  legal 
expenses.  (3),  the  breaking  up  of  the  National 
League  twice.  I may  mention  that  after  the  first 
combination  had  broken  up,  the  Land  League  ceased 
to  hold  any  meetings  in  Michelstown.  After  the 
second  combination  in  1885  was  started  they  imme- 
diately formed  a fresh  branch  of  the  League  in 
Mitclielstown,  but  when  the  combination  failed  and 
the  tenants  paid  their  rents  this  branch  also  ceased  to 
exist.  It  gradually  subsided,  so  that  for  the  last  nine 
months  there  is  no  branch  of  the  National  League  in 
Mitclielstown. 

18.644.  Well,  I suppose  these  two  fights  cost  you  a 
good  deal  of  money  ? — It  certainly  cost  us  a good 
deal,  but  then  the  National  League  paid  the  law  costs, 
and  though  of  course  it  cost  us  something,  it  did  not 
cost  us  nearly  as  much  as  it  cost  the  National  League. 
The  fourth  reason  I put  down  to  the  reason  that  we 
have  taken  up  for  grazing  purposes  several  farms 
from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted.  The  fifth 
reason  is  that  we  reside  nearly  constantly,  and  of 
course  we  spend  a considerable  amount  in  the  way  of 
employment.  Our  weekly  expenditure  is  pretty 
considerable,  and  the  benefit  of  our  living  there  is  of 
great  importance  to  the  village  and  the  district. 

18.645.  Now,  how  is  the  'payment  of  rent  affected 

by  the  present  prices  of  produce  ? — Prices  of  produce 
in  this  district  have  rated  as  in  other  places,  and  have 
not  fallen  as  low  as  in  former  times,  when  the  rents  of 
this  estate  were  paid  punctually.  The  effect  of  the 
present  or  recent  fall  must  therefore  be  transitory. 
While  admitting  that  there  may  be  some  amount  of 
pressure  to-day,  and  that  the  tenants  may  experience 
some  difficulty,  I say  that  when  the  lower  range  of 
prices  establishes  itself  the  tenants  will  be  able  to 
work  and  carry  on  as  they  were  formerly  when  a sti 
lower  range  of  prices  prevailed.  . 

18.646.  What  are  the  prices  given  for  tenant  rig 
on  this  estate  ? — The  prices  of  tenant  right  on  t is 
estate  are  extremely  high.  They  may  be  taken 
average  at  least  20  years’  purchase.  I have  know 
a case  in  which  60  years’  purchase  was  given. 

18.647.  Was  60  years’  purchase  given  recently  r- 
Not  quite  recently.  I can  give  you  some  ms  on 
which  show  that  quite  recently  very  high  prices 
given.  In  April  of  this  present  year  a larm 
80£  statute  acres  at  a rent  of  £9  was  sold,  an 
tenant  right  was  purchased  for  £365. 

18.648.  What  was  the  valuation  ?— £16  a 7e  ‘ 

18.649.  Was  the  rent  a judicial  rent?— IN0)1 

a leasehold  rent.  i rent’ 

18.650.  Well,  I suppose  that  was  a very  low 

— Yes,  it  was  a low  rent.  In  another  case  a . 

1885,  in  which  the  rent  was  £40,  and  the  ^ 

was  £28,  was  sold,  and  in  that  case  £14  • in 

given  for  the  tenant  right.  Then  in  ano  ^ 
1885  the  rent  was  £68,  the  valuation  ± > 
amount  given  for  the  tenant  right  was  £ 
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18.651.  That  was  not  10  years’  purchase  ? — No,  but 
I have  known  60  years’  purchase  to  be  given  in  former 
times  within  the  last  six  years.  These  are  only  the 
most  recent  cases. 

18.652.  The  last  one  you  mentioned  was  exactly 
10  years’  purchase  of  the  rent  ? — Yes. 

18.653.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  there  a good 
house  on  that  farm  ? — No,  but  the  man  had  a com- 
fortable house  near.  The  houses  on  the  place  are  of 
no  great  value,  as  it  is  a grazing  country. 

18.654.  Such  a house  as  you  describe  was  con- 
structed at  the  tenant’s  cost  ? — Yes ; I have  no  proof  of 
it,  but  I take  it  for  granted. 

18.655.  The  houses  did  not  cost  £680? — Nothing 
like  it;  probably  one  fourth  of  it.  I have  known 
cases  in  which  places  with  no  houses  at  all  were  sold, 
and  the  value  of  the  tenant  right  was  20  years’ 
purchase. 

18.656.  Recently  ?— Within  the  last  five  or  six 
years. 

18.657.  The  President. — Have  you  a case  of  this 
year  in  which  that  amount  was  given  ? — The  cases  I 
have  given  you  were  in  1885  and  1886.  I knew  a 
case  in  1884  in  which  the  rent  was  £20,  and  the 
valuation  £550 ; another  in  which  the  rent  was  £21, 
and  the  tenant  right  £42 1,  and  a third  in  which  the 
rent  was  £14,  and  the  tenant  right  £350. 

18.658.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  such  farms  there  is 
great  security  for  the  landlords’  rent?  — Ample 
security. 

18.659.  Lord  Milltown* — These  large  prices  were 
given  with  the  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — The  landlord 
did  not  interfere  with  the  prices. 

18.660.  Did  he  encourage  them? — No,  except  in 
this  way,  it  was  encouragement  by  freely  always 
giving  leases.  A great  part  of  the  property  is  let  on 
leases. 

18.661.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  general  character 
of  the  land  where  those  high  prices  were  given  fairly 
fertile  ?— Well,  it  is  fairly  fertile  dairy  land  ; of  course 
it  is  not  at  all  equal  to  the  dairy  land  of  the  county 
Limerick. 


18.662.  Is  it  grass  land  ? — It  is  merely  grass  land, 
I may  say,  as  regards  tenant  right,  that  if  the  market 
for  it  were  free  the  farms  would  realise  large  sums. 
A.t  the  present  moment,  though,  they  are  puisne  to 
rent.  Where  the  tenant  right  has  been  mortgaged  to 
the  banks,  the  amounts  have  been  realised  without 
reduction,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Munster  Bank. 

18.663.  The  President. — How  did  the  bank  realise 
the  value  of  the  tenant  right  ? — The  tenants  paid  tie 
amount  due  to  the  bank  in  full,  and  without  any 
reduction.  The  failure  of  that  bank  ought  to  have 
produced  a fall  in  the  value  of  tenant-right,  for  it  took 
place  only  last  year,  and  this  would  account  for  the 
decline  in  the  price  of  tenant-right,  indeoendent  of 
other  causes.  A sum  of  £23,000  was  paid  into  the 
Munster  Bank,  at  its  branch  in  Mitchelstown,  for  the 
liquidators  in  the  year  1885,  and  of  this  sum  con- 
siderably over  one  half  was  paid  up  in  six  months. 

18.664.  Not  all  from  the  Kingstown  estate  ? — No, 
out  a considerable  proportion  of  it  was  from  the 
Awgstown  estate,  as  it  is  much  the  largest  estate  in 

e district.  The  result  of  this  naturally  is  that  it  has 
mu  less  money  for  the  purchase  of  tenant  rights,  but 
ere  are  signs  0f  this  being  transitory  in  existing 
cgotiations.  In  numerous  cases  of  the  tenants  being 
ebted.to  the  bank,  the  discount  on  bills  is  paid 
W;  6m  Ia  ^ ' ^10  va^ue  °f  the  proprietor’s  right 
affpct^i  I!riority  to  the  tenant-right,  is  therefore  not 
Dnlitl^  li m • e “economic”  sense,  but  has  suffered 
pSf,f’,Undfr  .the. effect  of  agitation,  and  the 
nature.  *i  ^uture  legislation  of  a similar,  compulsory 
Home  Tf,,/16  \a.st;  .Principally  by  the  expectation  of 
Press  on  k’  wblch  is  still  kept  up  by  the  Parnellite 
KUSI£g  a SCnse  of  insecurity, 
the  Sue  think  if  they  g<>t  Home  Rule  that 

Rive  rkA  " d be  very  mucb  less  ?— Yes,  as  it  would 
a commorn-  ,lnsec,urity.-  and  the  effect  of  insecurity  on 
the  case  f *******  is  very  well  illustrated  by 
of  the  Mitchelstown  Railway.  I may  say 


that  this  railway  was  passed  nearly  three  years  ago. 
It  was  to  have  a capital  of  £60,000,  and  was  to  run 
S-om  Mitchelstown  to  Fermoy,  and  to  be  constructed 
at  a cost  of  £5,000  a mile.  It  has  not,  however,  been 
constructed,  because  the  capital  could  not  be  raised. 
A guarantee  was  given  by  the  grand  jury  of  a per- 
petual 5 per  cent,  on  the  whole  £60,000  in  the  barony 
of  Condons  and  Glougibbons,  in  which  Mitchelstown 
is  situated,  and  on  part  of  the  barony  of  Fermoy. 
This  would  produce  a rate  of  4 d.  in  the  pound  if 
the  interest  on  the  capital  fell  upon  the  baronies, 
believe  myself,  however,  that  only  a small  part  of  the 
guarantee  would  fall  on  the  baronies,  as  I think  the 
line  would  probably  pay  in  a short  time.  The  existing 
economic  value  of  land  is  also  shown  by  the  landlord 
being  able  to  realise  the  rent  by  taking  the  land  into 
his  own  hands  for  grazing  and  dairy  purposes,  which 
pays,  owing  to  the  improved  methods  of  making  butter, 
giving  a better  price,  and  the  facility  of  getting  store 
stock  for  grazing.  I have  now  several  farms  on  my 
own  hands  which  I am  working. 

18.666.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  any  opposition  to 
your  working  them  ?— There  is  a sort  of  quiet  opposi- 
tion. There  is  no  active  opposition,  and  I attribute 
that  entirely  to  my  residing  there,  and  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  money  which  my  residing  there  necessarily 
involves. 

18.667.  They  are  afraid  of  the  feeling  of  the  labour- 
ing class  in  your  favour  ? — Partly  that,  and  that  it 
would  be  a general  loss  to  the  place  if  my  expenditure 
there  was  stopped. 

18.668.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  taking  up  the 
question  of  improved  butter  making? — Yes,  I have 
got  new  machinery,  a Queen  separator,  and  since  that 
I have  been  getting  a very  good  price  for  my  butter. 
I was  getting  138s.  a cwt.  when  fresh  butter  here  in 
Cork  was  selling  at  105s.  a cwt. 

18.669.  That  is  owing  to  the  improved  make  in  the 
butter  ? — Yes. 

18.670.  You  would  agree  that  the  introduction  of 
this  system  would  be  for  the  general  advantage  ? — 
I think  so,  decidedly. 

18.671.  It  would  be  better  than  the  isolated  efforts 
of  small  farmers .? — Yes,  it  will  only  produce  the  best 
quality,  and  it  is  the  best  quality  that  pays. 

18.672.  If  they  took  their  milk  to  the  creamery  they 
would  secure  the  best  quality  ? — Yes. 

18,6(3.  There  is  nothing  in  the  cream  itself  inferior 
to  the  best  ? — Nothing.  The  cream  produced  iu  the 
separator  is  better  than  the  cream  produced  in  the 
ordinary  way,  particularly  when  the  milk  is  left 
standing  in  places  where  the  air  is  not  very  pure.  A 
very  much  better  quantity  of  cream  is  also  produced 
from  the  separator.  I believe  the  separator  is  best  for 
a moderate-sized  farm  than  for  a large  creamery.  At 
present  I see  the  people  bringing  in  the  milk  great 
distances. 

18.674.  The  difficulty  is  to  dispose  of  the  milk 
after  the  butter  has  been  extracted  ? — That  is  no  doubt 
a difficulty ; I have  not  myself,  however,  any  difficulty 
in  the  matter,  as  I am  able  to  dispose  of  the  milk  in 
the  town  close  at  hand,  and  the  rest  of  it  is  consumed 
by  calves  and  pigs.  Therefore,  in  that  respect  I have 
not  met  with  any  difficulty  up  to  the  present. 

18.675.  The  President. — The  farmers  are  also,  I 
understand,  in  the  habit  of  letting  dairy  cows  ? — Yes. 

I recollect  25  years  ago  the  very  highest  price  of 
dairy  cows  let  by  the  farmers  was  £9  each.  A fair 
average  at  that  time  was  about  £8. 

18.676.  How  are  the  cows  let? — The  owner  or 
tenant  lets  to  a diaryman  a whole  dairy  of  20  or  30 
cows  for  the  dairy  season,  the  dairyman  undertaking 
to  pay  a certain  price  per  cow.  As  I say,  the  price 
used  to  be  25  years  ago  £8  or  £9  per  cow,  and  that 
was  considered  a very  good  price  at  the  time.  For 
the  £8  or  £9  a cow,  the  dairyman  would  get  the  milk 
of  the  cow,  and  the  calf.  At  the  time  that  the 
butter  rose  to  the  highest  price,  the  amount  given  by 
the  dairyman  rose  to  £14  a cow ; £12  a cow  was  theu 
quite  customary,  and  £14  was  perhaps  the  extreme 
price.  Now,  I find  it  has  fallen  again  to  £9  or  £10  a 
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cow,  that  is  it  has  gone  back  to  what  it  was  25  years 
ago.  For  some  years  I let  my  cows  to  a dairyman, 
but  for  the  last  two  years  the  dairyman  said  he  would 
not  give  £10  10s.  for  them,  which  was  the  price  for 
which  they  were  previously  let,  and  so  about  18  months 
ago  I ceased  to  let  them,  and  took  the  dairy  business 
into  my  own  hands,  and  did  so  with  a favourable 
result. 

18.677.  You  have  made  more  of  them  ? — I think 
I made  more. 

18.678.  Sir  James  Cuird. — Do  these  people  make 
anything  else  hut  butter;  are  they  purely  butter 
farmers  ? — Purely  butter  farmers.  They  make  no 


cueese. 

18.679.  I suppose  this  system  applies  chiefly  to  the 
large  farmers  ? — I have  known  20  cows  to  be  let,  hut 
not  loss  than  20  cows.  There  are  dairymen  who 
would  think  it  worth  their  while  to  take  that  number. 

18.680.  Butter  paid  extremely  well  10  or  15  years 
ago? — Yes.  No  farming  pays  like  it.  Compared 
with  other  farming  there  is  nothing  pays  like  it. 
There  is  one  cause  of  the  difficulty  of  paying  out  that 
I would  like  to  mention,  that  is  the  insufficient  cul- 
tivation of  the  soil,  and  the  farmers  spent  a good  deal 
of  their  time  otherwise  than  in  making  their  rents. 
There  is  a great  deal  of  idle  time  spent  in  markets. 
There  is  of  late  years  happily  a diminished  expen- 
diture in  drink,  which  used  to  be  very  large. 

18.681.  The  President. — Is  it  diminished  now  ? — 
It  is  diminished  through  the  action  of  the  League  of 
the  Cross,  which  is  the  Roman  Catholic  Temperance 
Association.  This  association  has  spread  consider- 
ably, and  its  introduction  has  had  a marked  effect  on 
Mitchelstown.  Up  to  that  time  I have  made  a 
calculation  that  the  expenditure  in  Mitchelstown  in 
liquor  during  the  year  was  double  the  rental  on  the 
Kingstown  estate.  Now  the  district  around  Mitchels- 
town is  double  the  estate  and  on  more,  and  so  you  see 
that  the  expenditure  on  liquor  on  the  estate  nearly 
equalled  the  rent.  During  the  past  year,  however, 
the  expenditure  on  liquor  has  greatly  diminished. 

18.682.  What  do  the  people  chiefly  drink  ? — They 
drink  porter  and  whiskey.  These  are  almost  the 
universal  drinks. 

18.683.  How  many  public-houses  are  there  in  the 
town  ? — 60. 

18.684.  What  is  the  population? — About  2, 600  or 
2,300.  There  is  a large  district  around  the  place 
which  has  a population  of  7,000  or  8,000. 

1 8.685.  Is  there  a strong  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  purchase  ? — On  the  side  of  the  landlord 
I may  mention  that  in  1870  if  the  present  Act  had 
been  in  operation,  tenants,  I have  reason  to  believe, 
would  have  bought  for  28  or  30  years’  purchase  on 
their  then  rents,  and  that  would  equal  about  £500,000 

1 8.686.  What  reason  have  you  to  believe  that  the 
tenants  would  have  given  28  or  30  years’  purchase? — I 
made  various  inquiries  on  the  subject,  and  I was  told 
by  persons  acquainted  with  the  district  bankers  and 
people  in  business,  and  professional  men  that  if  there 
were  means  of  purchasing  in  the  Bright  Clauses  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1870,  by  which  the  tenants  would  be 
allowed  to  borrow  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money, 
they  would  have  freely  given  that  price.  In  1875, 
the  proprietors  endeavoured  to  sell,  but  they  were 
unable  to  do  so  owing  to  the  want  of  the  present 
Act.  There  was  no  power  to  enable  the  tenants  to 
borrow  the  Avhole  of  the  purchase  money.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  while  one  tenant  would  have  been 
Avilling  to  buy,  the  others  Avould  not,  and  nothing 
could  be  carried  out  effectually. 

18.687.  There  was  a portion  of  the  purchase  money 
to  be  paid  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  a third.  In  1885 
the  proprietors  offered  to  sell  under  the  present  Act 
at  about  22  years’  purchase  of  the  present  rents,  Avhieh 
Avould  amount  to  about  £363,000.  To  carry  out  the 
sale  there  were  certain  obstacles  on  the  side  of  the 
landlord.  First,  large  encumbrances  and  charges, 
which  ha\'e  all  to  be  redeemed  at  a number  of  years’ 
purchase  greater  than  the  22  years  which  the  pro- 
prietors offered  to  sell  for,  viz.  quit  rent  25  years’ 


purchase,  tithe  rentcliarge  22£  years,  purchase,  mort- 
gage on  estate  23|  years,  purchase.  This  Avould  absorb 
about  £280,000  out  of  the  £363,000  mentioned  above, 
leaving  balance  to  proprietors  £83,000  in  place  of 
£220,000.  Of  this  balance  £73,000,  being  one  fifth  of 
the  entire  purchase  money,  would  be  retained  by  the 
Land  Commissioners,  and  the  remaining  £10,000  Avould 
be  absorbed  by  costs  and  concessions  in  negotiatihg  the 
sale.  The  proprietors  therefore  cannot  sell  at  less. 
The  tenants  refuse  to  buy  at  more  than  18  years. 
I now  come  to  the  desire  on  the  side  of  the 
tenants  to  purchase.  There  was  a general  wish 
to  purchase  in  1885.  Several  tenants  began  to 
negotiate,  among  them  two  who  dffered  to  pay 
the  Avhole  purchase  money,  and  who  required  no 
loan  from  the  Government,  but  would  pay  the  money 
down,  and  I may  mention  that  they  were  in  a certain 
sense  representative  men,  for  one  held  a large  farm  at 
£60  a year  and  the  other  was  a widow  holding  a small 
farm  at  £6  a year,  and  both  of  these  had  money  of 
their  own  with  which  they  were  perfectly  prepared  to 
purchase.  This  twenty  years’  purchase  negotiations 
Avere  stopped  by  the  National  League  sending  down 
Mr.  Michael  Davitt  to  caution  the  tenants  against 
giving  a fair  price  for  the  land,  and  in  that  way  the 
sale  Avas  boycotted.  There  is  no  doubt  that  that  sale 
would  have  been  successful  only  that  this  step  Avas 
taken  and  that  Mr.  Davitt  came  to  Mitchelstown.. 
Mr.  Davitt  made  a speech  in  the  usual  terms  on  which 
he  told  the  tenants  to  take  care  that  they  did  not  pay 
too  high  a price  for  their  farms.  From  that  time  there- 
has  been  no  negotiations  of  any  kind  as  to  purchase. 
They  ore  hoav  afraid  to  speak  about  it  or  to  act  singly. 
They  have  spoken  to  that-  effect  to  my  agent  and 
solicitor.  I would  like  to  produce  a notice  bearing  on 
this  point,  but  I do  not  wish  the  names  mentioned  in 
it  to  be  given. 

18,688.  You  can  gwe  us  the  substance  of  it  ? — It  is 
a placard  boycotting  a sale  and  it  is  headed  “Sentence 
“ of  Death.  Heartless  Eviction.”  I may  tell  you 
that  the  notice  does  net  refer  to  any  landlord.  It  is 
matter  of  the  recovery  of  a small  debt.  The  person 
named  in  the  notice  brought  proceedings  in  one  of  the 
superior  courts  and  got  a decree,  and  the  farm  which  is 
referred  to  was  put  up  for  sale  four  weeks  ago  in 
satisfaction  of  the  decree.  The  sale  was  not  to  take 
place  exactly  in  Mitchelstown,  but  in  a place  seven 
miles  from  it,  but  the  person  referred  to  resides  in 
Mitchelstown.  I need  hardly  say  that  if  such  things 
occur  in  regard  to  the  recovery  of  a small  debt,  and 
if  it  were  true  in  regard  to  such  a case  a fortiori  in 
regard  to  a question  of  rent,  it  would  be  still  more  true. 
The  third  obstacle  to  purchase  is  the  prospect  of  better 
terms  either  from  a Homo  Rule  or  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment. If  they  did  not  look  out  for  this  they  would 
purchase.  Fourthly,  on  the  question  of  providing 
security  for  purchase  by  paying  instalments,  I Avould 
say  that  on  this  estate  every  farm  could  bd^safely  sold 
on  the  security  of  the  tenant  t ight  Avhieh  affords  ample 
margin  of  the  rent  now  paid,  and  still  more  over  the 
future  instalments.  On  22  years’  purchase  the  instal- 
ments payable  by  the  tenant  would  be  12^  or  10 
per  cent,  less  than  the  present  rents.  Twenty-five 
years’  purchase  Avould  make  the  instalments  equal  to 
the  present  rents ; any, distribution  of  responsibility  to 
local  authorities  Avould  weaken  the  inducements  to 
regular  payment.-  There  would  be  every  disposition  to 
pay'  both  now  and  in  future  provided  the  central 
authority  remained  fixed  and  Avas  known  to  have  the 
power  and  intention  to  deal  with  individual  defaulters. 
It  would  be  easier  to  deal  Avith  individual  defaulters 
than  defaulting  local  authorities.  ItAA'ould  be  easier 
to  deal  with  defaulting  local  authorities  than  with  a 
defaulting  central  authority  like  an  Irish  National 
Parliament.  The  method  of  dealing  Avould  be  by  sale 
of  proprietor’s  right,  Avhieh  would  be  perfectly  effective 
in  the  absence  of  boycotting.  If  there  was  no  danger 
from  boycotting,  and  I believe  there  Avould  be  no 
such  danger,  the  selling  of  the  farms  would  realise  ar 
more  than  any  instalments  which  might  become  due  •> 
the  Government.  Boycotting _ would  cease  on  the  e 
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tension  of  proprietary  rights  of  the  tenants  and  the  is,  that  a motive  should  he  .riven  tn 

consequent  decline  o'  the  National  league  1 think  to  eomptomiee  their  el.L®  Xhfa  could  be  best  *"■*?* 
it,,  therefore  unnecessary  to  make  use  of  a local  done  by  an  enlargement  of  the  9th  section  of  lord  Mr.W.D. 

relto  *?  ■ w,‘b‘" 

iaa.1  Commi, Stoners  retain  ouc-ftfth  of  the  purchase  ou  estate  could  be  sol’d  subjM  toTe^dXZ  stfll 
monev.  rpmnininrr  nno.  *1,„  * a-  ..  ° . 


money. 

18,689.  The  President. — This  might  not  apply  to 


remaining  upon  the  tenants  : of  course  there  would  be 
a motive  for  the  compromise  of  claims.  Now,  as  the 


another  estate  in  a different  part  ot  the  country  ?-Of  section  stands  at  present,  it  gives  the  Commissars 
coarse  i ought not.  I am  only  speak, ng  ot  what  ts  power  to  sell  as  they  may  think  fit,  subject  first  to  a 
applicable  to  the  estn.e,  out  I Pel, ore  a,  a rule  that  chief  rent,  second  to  any  annuity  charge  in  favour  of 
boycotting  would  cease  when  the  tenants  became  themselves  to  realise  the  tithe  Ltchame  and  third 
owners.  I am  of  opinion  that  this  provision  regarding  any  other  mort<mW  nr  pi,„P„Q  ’ 

the  retention  of  the  fifth  of  the  purchase  money  should  fit.  00  0 1 ie7  ma^  t llu^ 

notbe  insisted  on.  First,  it  is  unnessary  as  a guarantee;  18,697.  Mr  Neliqan  —Would  that  a 1 

second,  it  presses  unduly  upon  encumbered  landlords  , monies  lent  under  the  Drainage  Acts  notthe 

end  lord,  it  is  an  obstacle  to  the  sa  e betng  effected  Drainage  Acts.  It  says  any  other  mortgage  Die 
atoll  by  tying  the  proprretors  hands  as  to  prree,  ns  not  obligatory  on  the  Commissioners  i„",n°yway  to 
m the  case  of  the  Kingstown  estate  to  which  I have  go  into  matter,  connected  with  an  estate,  Ld  they 
referrod.  Lastly,  it  must  be  considered  that  the  pre-  may  sell  subject  to  charges  or  they  may  refui  to  do  ,7 
scot  Act  ,s  practical , compulsory  against  a landlord  18,698.  Sir  Jame,  Caird.- They  have  the  power' 
if  he  has  to  accept  less  than  2o  years'  purchase  on  but  yon  want  them  to  exorciseit  hi  Yes  P ’ 
judtctal  rents.  These  being  fixed  and  declared  fair  by  18,099.  You  see  the  discretion  may  not  be  necessary 
he  highest  authority,  and  also  having  priority  to  a j„  , case  like  your  own,  but  it  may  be  very  JSSS, 
Ee  vahl'°  ”S  ’ ” ' ^ ™‘‘  **  ¥ °*h“-  C“S  ?-°f  ■■  I s«id  from  the  5 

w “Sr/ ld°  7 “ ”T7’7? 7“  — be  £5L££,t 

of  iktur'e  computer”  m to'p^iS  '**  the  apportionment  of  all  the 

or  Irtsl,  National  Parliament  on  the  principle  of  the  18;  700.  Lord  Mlltoum.— You  think  in  fact  that 
Lcboarers-  Cottages  Act,  Under  that  Act  only  19  a landlord  should  be  enabled  to  so  1 snbiect  to 
years  purchase  was  awarded  by  a Government  his  mor>aees  P— Yes  if  the  lnnriw^  u u 1 

valuator  for  plots  taken  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  require  h S ’ kndlord  should  80 

and  if  there  is  a possibility  of  19  years’ purchase  being  18,701.  And  if  the  Commissioners  thought  the  sale 
fixed  at  a future  time  as  the  fair  price,  I must  now  desirable  otherwise  ?— Yes.  Of  course  ft  mav  be 
nac0,r  t.  f bargT  n 1 CT'  19  yeT,  may  be  necessaiT  that  an  indemnity  should  be  given  to  present 

SSSSJRJS  tStaso""  COmpeIW  10  4 <*»*»  i«  base  fZ. 

jo  fjqi  ti,,?  p.„L  , ,.  promise.  Trustees  holding  charges  would  be  very 

yoShaEan7  Z TZ  * *4 


18  691  Tho  Pvewllit  aSTf  r i promise.  Trustees  holding  charges  would  be  very 

18,691  The  President.- If  you  live  on  the  estate,  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  they  are  precluded  hv  their 
bave  a?  0utg01Dg  of  20  Per  cent->  and  if  you  trusts  from  accepting  less  than  the  full  amoLt  of 
S * tZZZZTlZl  C cmt  J~.»«  “ **  ***  »»<!  evef  if  . landlord  cold  at  20  year,' 


Tull  be  a difficulty  in  proportion  to  the  incumbrances,  18  700  I-Iow  fin-  wni,],i  , 


18.693  Anri  vn„  i * , , t us  a protection  to  the  trustees  ?— Yes,  something  like 

lmber  of  years’  purchase  ?_yS  t i J*.™’  “ “ al,te™ati  Proposal,  I think  that  in 


number  of  years’  purchase  ? — Yes.  Now  I am  of 
opinion  that  the  Act  being  compulsory  the  first  in- 


case where  landlord  has  offered  to  sell  and  tenant 
refuses  to  accept  reasonable  terms,  the  Commissioners 


'”4"  «“7„7iTsth',1r  r a* is 

tale,,  t a.  25  ™‘7?rnroh  t ,7,1  S°h TldT"  Clc"  °ff  ol"rS‘-s  °»  ““  “““  ™ now  offered  to 

. case  uSmJSi  'no  shouId.be  he  d that  tenants  for  purchase  of  their  holdings. 

S“  h V8'™4-  Th®  ^«»‘*»I.-Eeasonable  terms  would 
18,694.  Sir  James  ATT?  be» 1 suPPose» 25  years  purchase  ?—  Well,  if  the  i udicial 

from  you,  statement  that  vmrJdA  \ 8 f ,?r?  y ^.nts  are’ as  tl,e7  ostensibly  are,  fair  rents,  I think 
Person  who  sells  under  9^  to  show  that  any  2o  years’  purchase  would  certainly  be  fair  terms, 

loser  P-H°e  Lust  be  a bserf  ? ° a % / VVhat  would  be  the  ^/urity  of  the  Govern- 

1869t  p,,f  i „ , , . ment  for  the  advance  to  the  encumbered  landlord? — 

tion  ’of  rente  aLd  A?we?  noth.ng  for  collec-  There  would  be  the  full  value  of  the  estate  which  is 

comparison  and  I J 71  ^ °n  J drawin-  a ftlU  con«derably  more  than  the  value  of  the  encum- 

reafised  when  he  S1°7that  ,f,  thc  °'vner  brances-  1 Propose  this  as  an  alternative  scheme 

fre  Would  have  8 f.  years  Purcllase’  wfiere  the  landlord  has  tried,  and  it  is  known  that  he 

outvointrs  ah  ^ ,same  expenditure  and  the  same  is  willing  to  sell. 

chafe  of  judicial  re^LTJuld^fLo  mffn  FT  i l.8,706i  As  a reward.  1 suppose,  to  the  landlord  for 
01,1  rents  before  the  Commi ,7,1  10  llavin°  offered  to  sell,  his  encumbrances  are  to  be  paid 

SpKS, SlpS  ^ — r 

pai(]>  ’ ’ rms  in  which  the  judicial  rent  was  18,707.  That  would  not  tend  towards  the  creation 
18,696.  The  President  —That  ; * , of  peasant  proprietors,  which  is  the  object  of  Lord 

fr>e  same  income  as  before ^hf  I nnd°A iLff  Ashbo,urne’8  Bil1  ?— Certainly  not,  but  it  would  tend 
interfered  with  yoS-l  lLk  T lm  iim  °f  ^ P™6*  8'lV'1^  the  country  the  benefit  of  having 

,Pn  my  estate  the  landlord  k p„r,!  ] 1°  ?t-  landlords  residing  here.  I would  also  suggest  that 

,’eca.use  there  was  a lame  rturirir,  n J entlt,ed  !°  !t>  the  provision  requiring  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money 
Until  my  suggestion  on  this  ? • ° te.nant  riSbt'  to  be  retained  by  the  Commissioners  should  be  dis- 
provision  for  tfae  sale.  5 FT,  'S  °U-’  th°  Pensed  witb-  » not  dispensed  with  it  should  be 

dead  letter.  X further  B11„  0S*ateS  n\“.St,  rTer?aln  a modified  so  that  encumbrancers  should  be  required  to 
oake  which  would  relieve 'l!'0]  1 hav®  t0  leave  one-fifth  of  their  charges  on  the  same  terms  as 

ny  landlords,  and  that  the  landlord.  As  it  is  at  present,  the  landlord  is  the 
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Nov.  15, 1886.  only  man  who  does  not  receive  any  money  by  the  sale 

of  his  estate,  while  the  others  receive  the  full  amount 

Mr.  W.  D.  of  their  charges. 

Webber.  18,708.  Do  you  think.it  would  be  for  the  advantage 

of  the  country  that  a certain  number  of  peasant 
proprietors  should  be  established  ? — I certainly  think 
it  -would  be  an  advantage  that  a certain  number  should 
be  established. 

18.709.  And  that  most  of  the  landlords,  at  least, 
would  be  willing  to  sell  a part  of  their  estates  ? — I am 
sure  that  those  who  have  encumbrances  would. 

18.710.  And  that  it  would  not  necessarily  follow 
that  these  proprietors  would  leave  the  country,  but 
would  still  continue,  a great  many  of  them,  to  live 
on  their  demesnes  ? — I,  am  very  much  convinced  of 
that. 

18.711.  In  your  own  case,  if  you  will  permit  me  to 
ask  you  the  question,  you  would  be  willing  to  remain 
in  the  country  ? — I am  quite  willing  to  remain,  and  I 
would  be  in  a much  more  favourable  position  than  I 
am  at  this  moment  as  a landlord. 

18.712.  Therefore  the  labour  and  employment  which 
vou  nt  present  give  would  be  very  little  affected  by  the 
fact  that  you  had  parted  with  the  greater  part  of  your 
estate  ?— Precisely  so. 

18.713.  Mr.  Knipc. — You  say  you  have  a large 
quantity  of  land  in  your  own  hands  ? — Yes,  I have 
1,500  acres  in  my  own  hands  at  the  present  time. 

18.714.  Have  you  made  as  much  money  by  your 
farming  this  year  as  you  did  three  years  ago  ?— I have 
made  money,  but  not  as  much  as  I expected,  having 
regard  to  my  improved  butter  making.  Of  course  the 
depression  in  prices  must  be  admitted.  I always  value 
my  stock  at  the  commencement  and  end  of  ihe  year, 
and  where  you  allow  for  the  depreciation  of  stock  you 
will,  of  course,  have  a considerable  deficit  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  but  when  you  have  brought  the  stock 
down  to  its  former  value  you  will  have  no  deficit,  and 
if  your  output  continues  the  same,  you  may  practically 
work  at  the  low  range  of  prices  with  as  much  profit 
ns  at  the  larger  range  of  prices. 

18.715.  Small  farmers  would  hardly  be  in  a posi- 
tion to  carry  on  dairy  business  on  that  principle? 
— They  would,  if  creameries  were  established. 
There  are  several  creameries  established  in  places 
near  me  now,  and  they  are  getting  on  very  well, 
and  getting  as  much  probably  for  their  butter  as  I 
am. 

18.716.  Have  you  found  the  business  profitable  as 
formerly  for  the  past  two  years  ?— Not  the  present 
year  ; last  year  I did.  I think  there  was  a very  fair 
return  last  year-,  and  any  person  who  bought  stock 
in  the  spring  would  find  it  equally  profitable  this 
year. 

18.717.  That  was  in  consequence,  I suppose,  of  the 
low  price  of  cattle  ? — Yes. 

18.718.  And  that  would  affect  the  farmers  who 
reared  those  cattle  ? — Yes. 

18.719.  They  were  getting  a much  lower  price  for 
their  stock  ?— They  were  getting  a lower  price  for 
their  stock. 

18.720.  Is  there  any  landlord  giving  reductions  on 
the  judicial  rents  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — I 
have  not  heard  of  any. 

18.721.  Have  you  nny  judicial  rents  fixed  on  your 
estate  ? — There  are  very  few  judicial  rents  on  our 
estate,  very  few  indeed. 

18.722.  Did  you  keep  an  account  of  your  farm  ? — 
Certainly. 

18.723.  Perhaps  you  have  the  figures  regarding  it 
]iere? — No,  I have  not  the  figures  with  me.  With 
regard  to  last  year  I have  not  made  much  on  the  year, 
there  certainly  was  a deficit  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  I value  the  stock  at  the  depreciation  on  the 

18.724.  Do  you  believe  this  year  will  be  even 
worse  ? — I believe  it  will  be  a better  year,  because  I 
started  with  stock  at  a lower  valuation. 


18.725.  I think  you  said  that  it  would  have  a good 
effect  making  the  tenants  owners  of  the  land  ? — Yes, 
I think  so. 

18.726.  Do  you  think  the  land  itself  would  be 
sufficient  security  to  the  State  ? — I think  it  would  be 
ample  security.  That  is  just  the  point  of  my 
evidence. 

18.727.  You  believe  the  tenants  would  pay  the 
instalments  regularly  ? — I do,  most  decidedly. 

18.728.  I believe  that  in  former  times  the  tenants 
were  noted  for  their  punctuality  in  paying  their 
rents  ? — Up  to  the  year  1880,  when  the  Land  League 
was  started  in  Mitchelstown  we  had  only  £200  arrears ; 
on  the  March  half  gale  of  that  year  amounting  to 
9,000/.,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  think  when  things 
are  once  settled,  that  they  would  not  pay  thrir  instal- 
ments even  more  willingly  than  they  paid  their  rents. 

18.729.  It  would  make  them  more  industrious  to  be 
owners  ? — Yes. 


18.730.  And  they  would  probably  employ  more 
labour  ? — Yes,  perhaps  not  so  much  as  some  people 
think,  because  on  the  Kingstown  estate  the  security 
of  tenure  has  been  very  great,  and  still  there  was  a 
lack  of  industry,  and  that  may  exist  under  the  new 
conditions.  They  might  be  well-to-do  men  on  the 
Kingstown  estate  if  they  were  industrious. 

18.731.  You  appear  to  think  that  the  tenants  and 
the  landlords  may  have  some  difficulty  in  coming  to 
terms  as  to  the  price  ? — That  is  the  difficulty. 

18.732.  Could  a court  be  established  that  would 
interfere  between  the  two  parties  and  fix  the  price? — - 
Well,  if  on  condition  that  it  became  necessary  to  deal 
in  a compulsory  and  arbitrary  way  in  the  price,  a 
court  might  be  established,  but  if  a court  is-established 
to  deal  arbitrarily  with  the  price,  the  court  must  deal 
arbitrarily  with  every  charge  upon  the  land  and  every 
interest  concerned  in  the  land,  and  it  should  not  deal 
arbitrarily  with  the  landlord  alone. 

18.733.  Take,  for  example,  the  Land  Court.  Would 
it  be  any  greater  hardship  to  interfere  as  to  the  fixing 
of  the  price  of  the  land  than  to  interfere  with  the 
fixing  of  the  rents  in  the  past  ? — 1 think  that  would 
be  simply  dealing  with  the  thing  twice  over.  You 
first  established  a standard  of  rent,  and  in  doing  that 
enhanced  the  number  of  years’  purchase  which  should 
be  paid  for  the  ownership  of  the  land,  and  instead  of 
allowing  that  enhanced  price  you  again  interfere 
arbitrarily,  and  you  reduce  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase.’  That  would  be  a double  injustice  to  the 
landlords. 

18.734.  Probably  the  Court  would  give  even  a larger 
number  of  years’  purchase  than  the  tenant  would  bo 
willing  to  pay  ? — Well,  if  it  is  established  with  the 
same  object  as  the  Land  Act  to  reduce  the  rents,  it 
certainly  will  not  have  the  effect  you  suggest. 

18.735.  Taking  the  fall  in  the  prices  since  the  Land 
Act  was  passed,  are  the  rents  which  were  fixed  during 
the  past  few  years  too  low  now  ? — I say  they  are  fair 
now,  but  they  were  too  low  then. 

18.736.  Are  you  aware  that  landlords  are  giving 
reductions  on  these  judicial  rents  ? — I have  heard  tha 
reductions  have  been  given.  I am  prepared  to  give 
certain  reductions  myself  on  this  present  year,  becaus 
I say  it  is  an  exceptional  year,  and  having  regni 
the  fall  in  prices  there  must  be  pressure  on  thetenan 
but  when  prices  have  arrived  at  the  lower  leve 
same  difficulty  will  notarise,  and  the  same  neceosq 


for  a reduction  as  in  the  present  year. 

18,737-  Do  you  think  the  prospects  of  the  fa™“* 
are  as  bright  as  they  were  a few  years  ago . — 
they  are  brighter,  certainly  not  lower.  • 

18,738.  Have  not  prices  for  the  past  two  ^ . 

years  benn  getting  lower  ? — Tn  some  tilings , 7 > „ 
other  things',  no.  Though  butter  is  now  exception  , 
low,  yet  in  the  year  1879,  in  Mitchelstown, 
quite  as  low  as  during  the  past  season. 
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18.739.  The  President. — You  are  one  of  the  trustees 
of  the  Cork  Butter  Market  ? — Yes. 

18.740.  And  a butter  merchant  also  ? — Yes. 

18.741.  I believe,  sir,  that  you  can  give  us  some 
information  as  to  number  and  quality  of  the  firkins  of 
butter  that  passed  through  the  Cork  Butter  Market 
during  the  years  1885  and  1886  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

18.742.  First  of  all  tell  us  what  a firkin  is? A 

firkin  as  a rule  contains  from  70  to  77  pounds  of 
butter. 

18.743.  It  is  not  a fixed  quantity  ? — No,  it  conies 
from  various  districts  into  the  Cork  Market,  and  it 
slightly  varies  in  size,  differing,  however,  only  by 
a few  pounds. 

18.744.  How  many  pounds  are  in  it  on  an  average  ? 
— About  73. 

18.745.  Now,  would  you  kindly  give  us  the  parti- 
culars of  the  qualities  of  the  firkins  of  butter  that 
passed  through  the  Cork  Market  in  1885  and  1886? 
—In  1885  the  number  of  superfine  firkins  was  7,061, 
fines  16,161,  firsts  98,224.  The  latter  is  the  ordinary 
salted  first  quality  butter  made  for  the  purpose  of 
preserving.  The  other  brands  are  mild  cured  and 
intended  for  immediate  consumption.  These  are  the 
best  brands  of  the  market. 

18.746.  Mr.  N dig  an. — Does  that  total  of  98,000  fir- 
kins include  the  other  numbers  given  ? — No,  it  excludes 
them.  In  1886  the  superfines  were  10,731,  fines 
22,749,  and  ordinary  firsts  100,151.  This  shows  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  best  brands  of  butter  for 
the  year  up  to  the  12th  November.  Therefore,  the 
return  for  the  season  up  to  the  12th  November 
this  year  is  of  superior  class  butter  133,631  as 
against  121,44b  in  last  year.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  superior  quality  butter  which  shows  that  the 
makers  of  butter  in  the  country  are  really  improv- 
ing. I now  come  to  second-class  and  other  quality 
butter,  and  in  1885  I find  there  were  milds  7 031 
seconds  129,462,  thirds  70,716,  fourths  10,083,  fifths 
1,019;  total  for  the  year  339,754.  In  1886  I find 
there  was  of  the  same  class  of  butter,  milds  8,405 
seconds  110,713,  thirds  32,997,  fourths  3,435.  There 
were  no  fifths,  that  class  having  been  abolished.  The 
total  up  to  November  1 2th  was  289,181.  The  season 
has  not  vet  concluded  and  it  will  run  up  to  15th 
or  16th  of  April  next.  There  is,  therefore,  a long 

.°i,rUUyet’  fnd  our  receipts  so  far  are  equal  to 
what  they  were  this  time  twelve  months.  The  figures 
a o show  that  while  the  superior  qualities  have  in- 
creased the  lower  qualities  have  decreased.  Now,  as 
price*  for  the  last  six  years  I will  first 
hike  the  produce  of  a large  producer  who  makes  the 
oest  nutter.  He  makes  a hundred  firkins  yearly 
wL  l'\°!  °LhiS  butter  for  the  Pa®*  six  years 

i 3,  4s',w'  a firkin;  1882>  £3  10*.  4*  j 
1886  S {?•  S ; 1884>  £3  8*'  Sd.  ; 1885, £3  Is. 3d.; 

QuaUtvhntfn'  ^hese  are  the  Prices  of  the  same 
of  tbif  ,?r  ^ lrougkout,  and  I have  taken  the  butter 
fine  Seetleman  because  his  butter  is  classed  super- 
butter  T "i’  °r  a Person  wko  makes  the  ordinary  class 
'7  the  figures  in  the  same™,, 

in, me®  ?„  President.  The  tatter  hes  decidedly 
Certainly.  qn,1“y  d"in!!  th®  7»r?- 

y0“  “tribute  th»‘?— To  extra 
precautions  „?  2 °f  ' !e  S*?™”'.  and  also  to  extra 
allowing  anvthin  6 part  thc  market  trustees  in  not 
18,749  ^ ° Pass  that  was  not  good, 

to  continue  ? T°o  •*  }mk  that  improvement  is  likely 
improvement  will  so’  “7  L°rd,  and  I think  the 

18  750  i be  more  marked  in  future. 
t0  improve  f.UoPp0se,tlle  pressure  of  prices  led  them 
see  that  unW  ?i!Ia  ity  of  the  butter  and  made  them 
would  get  no  nritJs7  Produc?d  a good  article  they 
1 It  was  intimated  by  the  market 
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trustees  that  the  inspection  would  be  stricter  than  it  M ,7 
was  heretofore,  and  that  anything  having  the  sem-  ' 
blance  of  fraud  would  be  severely  dealt  with,  and  I 
think  that  two  or  three  prosecutions  that  we  instituted 
nad  a very  wholesome  effect. 

18.751.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  those  prosecutions 
instituted  by  the  market  trustees  ?— They  were. 

1 8.752.  The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  suggest 
anything  further  .as  to  how  to  improve  the  quality  of 
the  butter  produced  by  the  farmers  ?— No.  I believe, 
my  Lord,  you  will  be  asked  to  receive  a deputation 
from  I resident  Sullivan  and  others  on  this  subject. 

18.753.  You  have  of  course  general  knowledge  of 
the  position  of  the  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood 
owing  to  your  business  transactions  with  them,  parti- 
cularly with  regard  to  their  financial  position.  Now, 
do  you  think  they  are  in  a worse  financial  position  at 
present  than  they  were  formerly  ? — Yes,  very  consi- 
derably worse,  though  perhaps  not  feeling  it  to  the 
same  extent  as  they  are  meeting  with  a great  deal  of 
consideration. 

18.754.  From  the  Irudlords  ? — Yes,  from  a large 
proportion  of  landlords  and  others. 

18.755.  As  far  as  your  knowledge  goes,  their 
financial  position  is  considerably  worse  ? — Yes,  they 
draw  upon  their  savings  in  order  to  provide  the  means 
of  paying  their  rent  and  obtain  subsistence. 

18.756.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
advantages  of  a peasant  proprietary  in  this  country  ?— 

I believe  a peasant  proprietary  would  be  for  the 
interest  of  every  person  living  in  the  country. 

18.757.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  seeks  to  encourage 
the  establishment  of  a peasant  proprietary.  Can  you 
suggest  anything  that  would  further  facilitate  the 
working  of  that  Act  ?— No,  my  Lord  ; I think  in  some 
ot  the  cases  where  the  landlords  offered  to  sell  their 
land,  the  prices  asked  were  reasonable,  and  I told  tenant 
farmers,  to  whom  I knew  offers  were  made,  that  they 
were  acting  foolishly  in  not  accepting  the  terms  offered. 

I think  they  are  under  the  impression  that  they  will 
get  the  land  cheaper  by-and-by. 

18.758.  Are  they  prevented  by  the  National  League 

from  purchasing  their  holdings  ? — I think  not,  but  the 
tenants  on  the  large  estates  try  as  far  as  possible  to 
work  together. 

18.759.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  a general  desire 
on  the  part,  of  the  tenants  to  become  owners  ? — I think 
so,  but  the  low  prices  at  the  commencement  of  this 
year  scared  them.  Prices  tumbled  down  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  did  not  know  where  they  stood,  but 
if  the  prices  kept  up  you  would  have  seen  a great 
many  farms  purchased  by  the  tenant  farmers.  I have 
given  you  as  the  average  price  of  butter  this  year  for 
oue  class  £2  15s.  3d.,  and  for  another  class  £2  7s.  od., 
but  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  price 
would  be  under  £2,  and  the  low  prices  then  ruling 
scared  the  tenantry  from  making  purchases. 

18.760.  Do  you  think  the  bad  financial  position 
of  the  farmers  at  present  arises  to  a certain  extent 
from  having  thought  that  the  good  times  were  going 
to  last  for  ever  ?— I think,  my  Lord,  that  their  present 
financial  condition  has  been  caused  by  low  prices  and 
small  holdings,  the  profits  from  which  were  not  suffi- 
cient to  do  more  than  keep  them  alive.  Small  farmers 
now  bring  up  their  families  better  than  they  used  to 
do ; they  feed  and  clothe  themselves  better. 

18.761.  Do  you  think  the  State  would  be  safe  in 
advancing  the  tenants  money  to  purchase  such  small 
holdings? — Well,  I argue  that  if  these  men  buy  their 
land  they  will  have  a small  rent  to  pay  to  the  State  ; 
in  some  cases  they  will  only  have  to  pay  one  half 
what  they  used  to  pay  10  years  ago,  and  in  that  way 
they  will  be  able  to  get  a living  out  of  it. 

18.762.  You  think  that  even  those  who  would  have 
to  pay  that  low  rent  may  have  difficulty  in  paying  it  ? 

— Well,  I think  that  if  he  made  a living  when  he  had 
£20  a year  to  pay, he  ought  to  be  able  to  live  better  when 
he  has  only  £10  to  pay,  and  he  knows  that  every  im- 
provement he  makes  in  his  land  will  be  for  his  own 
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benefit.  In  this  part  of  the  country,  I am  sorry  to 
say  in  some  instances  that  when  a tenant  largely  im- 
proved his  holding,  it  was  made  the  excuse  to  saddle 
him  with  a higher  rent. 

18.763.  I am  sorry  to  hear  it,  but  that  can  he  no 
longer  the  case,  now  that  the  Act  of  1881  has  been 
passed,  whether  he  purchases  or  not? — I quite  under- 
stand that. 

18.764.  You  think  there  would  he  an  advantage  in 
the  consolidation  of  the  holdings  ? — Yes.  Then  there 
would  be  the  independence  which  ownership  would 
also  give  the  tenants.  They  would  be  living  rent  free, 
after  some  time,  and  when  a man  wanted  to  sell  he 
could  get  a handsome  price  from  his  next-door 
neighboui. 

18.765.  Do  you  think  that  would  he  so  where  a 
man  gets  broken? — Certainly. 

18.766.  At  present  there  is  no  thorough  liberty  for 
one  man  to  purchase  from  another  ? — I believe  so. 

18.767.  Do  you  think  that  the  increase  of  peasant 
proprietors  would  increase  the  influence  of  such  a 
body  ? — I think  very  much  so. 

18.768.  Does  combination  among  the  tenants  exist 
to  any  extent  in  your  districts  ? — Naturally  the  people 
have  combined  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  themselves 
in  the  land.  Had  they  not  combined  I am  afraid  a 
good  many  of  them  would  be  out  of  the  land  now  who 
are  not  at  the  present  moment. 

18.769.  Then  you  do  not  expect  any  combination 
against  the  payment  of  the  instalments  of  the  purchase 
money  ? — I should  think  not.  Many  are  afraid  to 
purchase  more  because  they  think  they  will  have  in 
the  Government  harder  landlords  than  at  present.  I 
have  suggested  to  them  that  in  a very  bad  year  they 
might  get  some  indulgence  from  the  Government,  as 
they  can  afford  it  better  than  the  landlords. 

18.770.  But  the  Government  could  not  give  any 
such  indulgence  except  there  was  special  provision 
made  for  it  ? — Yes,  of  course,  special  provision. 

18.771.  Is  there  any  fear  that  in  a bad  year  there 
would  be  an  agitation  for  such  a reduction  ? — I do 
not  think  so ; I think  the  rents  would  be  so  fair  that 
they  would  be  regularly  paid. 

18.772.  Even  in  bad  years? — Yes,  in  bad  years. 
There  would  be  a very  good  interest  in  these  holdings 
if  things  settled  down. 

18.773.  There  would  be  at  any  time  if  things 
settled  down.  Do  you  think  things  are  settling 
down  ? — I think  they  are  settling  down. 

18.774.  That  is  your  opinion  ? — I think  so.  I 
think  there  is  a better  tone  and  a better  feeling 
beginning  to  show  itself. 

18.775.  Is  there  less  boycotting  ? — That  has  been 
very  limited  here,  my  Lord. 

18.776.  That  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cork  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  one  district,  there  is  very 
little  boycotting. 

18.777.  They  have  not  boycotted  in  fact,  because 
the  people  dare  not  do  anything  that  would  bring 
down  upon  themselves  this  system  of  boycotting  ? — 
I think  the  people  have  a wholesome  dread  of  it. 

18.778.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  has  led,  do  you  think, 
to  the  present  depressed  conditions  of  affairs  ? — The 
figures  I have  read  showing  the  great  reduction  in  the 
prices  of  produce  would  be  my  explanation  of  it.  A 
man  who  makes  100  firkins  of  the  very  best  butter 
gets  now  for  it  but  21.  15s.,  when  he  got  £3  14s.  for 
the  same  a few  years  ago.  That  is  a loss  of  £100  to 
that  one  man  in  butter  alone,  and  there  is  a deprecia- 
tion to  the  same  extent  in  cattle. 

18.779.  Do  you  know  what  the  depreciation  in  the 
price  of  cattle  is  ? — That  is  not  my  business,  but 
farmers  have  come  to  me  asking  for  accommodation 
in  money,  and  when  I ask  them  why  they  do  not  sell 

Rev.  Jeremiah 

18.792.  The  President. — You  are  parish  priest  of 
Clonnkilty,  in  the  county  of  Cork  ? — Yes. 

18.793.  How  far  is  that  from  here  ? — About 
40  miles ; the  county  is  very  large. 


their  cattle  at  the  fairs,  they  tell  me,  “ If  I could  sell 
“ my  cattle  at  the  fair,  I would  not  come  to  you  for 
“ money;  but  I have  been  to  the  fair,  and  nobody 
“ asked  me  even  the  price  of  the  cattle.”  It  is  a 
remarkable  fact  that  the  number  of  milch  cows  m 
Munster  is  now  nearly  50,000  less  than  it  was 
10  years  ago,  and  there  are  4,000  milch  cows  less 
this  year  than  last. 

18.780.  Mr . Neligan. — Is  the  falling  off  so  great? 
— It  is  over  40,000.  I think  it  is  46,000  or  47,000. 

18.781.  Do  you  see  any  reasonable  prospect  of 
prices  getting  higher  again  ? — I have  no  reason  to 
think  they  will. 

18.782.  That  is  speaking  of  the  produce  of  farms 
generally  ? — I am  hopeful  that  prices  may  improve, 
but  I cannot  give  you  sufficient  reason  for  bein<'  so. 
Butter,  I may  say,  is  higher  now  than  it  was  this  time 
12  months,  though  the  quantity  of  foreign  butter 
coming  in  is  just  the  same  as  12  months  ago.  There 
is  an  idea  abroad  that  a much  larger  price  is  paid 
for  foreign  butter  than  for  Irish  butter,  but  if  you 
really  take  the  prices  of  foreign  butter  and  of  Irish 
butter  you  will  find  that  we  are  not  far  behind. 
Now  for  Normandy  butter,  about  which  you  hear  so 
much,  the  prices  ranged  in  England  last  June  from 
80s.  to  90s.  a cwt.,  while  butter  in  the  Cork  market 
on  the  same  day  ranged  from  70s.  to  82s.  That  is 
not  the  retail  price  ; it  is  the  price  paid  in  the 
Cork  market.  Now,  on  the  12th  of  November, 
Normandy  butter  ranged  from  96s.  to  118s.,  while 
Cork  butter  ranged  from  106s.  to  117s.  That  shows 
the  great  improvement  that  is  taking  place  in  the 
make  of  the  butter  sent  out  from  the  Cork  market. 
What  I want  to  show  the  Commissioners  is  that  the 
depreciation  in  the  price  of  butter  is  not  confined  to 
Irish  butter  alone,  but  that  it  is  general  everywhere. 

18.783.  Lord  Milltown. — People  sell  the  butternow 
immediately  that  they  make  it  ? — Very  much  so. 

18.784.  And  when  the  high  prices  come  they  are 
too  late  to  effect  the  producer  who  has  not  overheld 
his  butter  ? — Quite  so,  this  year. 

18.785.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  considered  the 
question  of  butterine? — Have  you  any  suggestion  to 
make  in  regard  to  that  article  ? — I think  they  should 
be  obliged  to  sell  it  omitting  all  reference  to  the  word 
butter.  The  word  butter  is  used  simply  for  the 
purpose  of  deception.  According  to  the  quantity  of 
butter  you  mix  with  this  compound,  you  make  its 
quality  good  or  bad,  and  I really  think  it  should  be 
sold  as  what  it  really  is— oleomargarine — and  not  as 
butterine.  It  is  simply  fat,  and  if  you  mix  it  with 
a large  quantity  of  butter  you  make  it  palatable,  but 
you  can  easily  distinguish  between  it  and  good 
butter. 

18.786.  It  tells  very  much  against  the  butter 
market  ? — Of  course  it  does,  very  much. 

18.787.  Are  you  quite  correct  about  the  falling  off 
in  the  number  of  milch  cows  ? — It  is  over  40,000.  I 
am  sure  it  is  about  45,000  or  46,000. 

1 8.788.  From  a return  before  me  I find  the  falling 
off  since  the  year  1880  is  about  3,400  ? — It  is  possible 
you  may  be  quite  correct,  and  that  I may  have  made 
a mistake,  but  I compared  the  present  time  with  10 
years  ago,  and  I believe  I am  quite  correct. 

18.789.  Do  you  find  that  the  land  is  not  so  pro- 
ductive now  as  it  used  to  be  ? — Yes.  , 

18.790.  That  there  is  a deterioration  in  its  quality  • 
— Yes.  The  farmers  have  not  the  same  supply  o 
manures  and  lime  that  they  used  to  have  formerly. 

18.791.  The  quantity,  quality,  and  price  of  but  or 
at  the  present  moment  is  better  than  it  was  this  w 
12  months  ? — Yes ; that  is  comparing  last  Satur< 
transactions  at  the  Cork  Market  with  what  lbey"e 
that  day  12  months. 

Lucy  examined. 

18,794.  How  are  the  rents  in  your  parish  bein_r 
paid? — The  rents  in  the  parish  are  being  P 
remarkably  well,  considering  the  depression  i 
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18.795.  Are  the  landlords  giving  abatements  ? — I 
sent  a letter  to  the  “ Constitution  ” to  day,  in  which  I 
stated  that  19  out  of  the  22  landlords  in  the  district 
have  been  giving  abatements,  and  that  is  owing  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  action  of  Captain  Plunket  'within 
the  last  fortnight. 

18.796.  Under  his  advice  ?— No,  but  the  withholding 
for  the  present  of  the  use  of  the  police.  You  may 
probably  have  heard  of  the  eviction  or  the  attempted 
eviction  at  Castleview,  in  the  parish  of  Clonakilty. 
The  police  were  not  able  to  carry  out  the  eviction,  as 
the  tenants  resisted.  The  landlord  would  not  give 
any  abatement,  and  the  tenant  held  out,  and  he  is  still 
in  possession,  and  the  police  have  not  come  to  the 
place  since,  and  up  to  the  present  day  the  eviction 
has  not  been  carried  out,  as  the  landlord  was  told  he 
would  not  get  the  use  of  the  police  for  the  time  beino-. 

18.797.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  this  hearsay,  or  do  you 
know  it  as  a fact? — I know  it  practically  to  be  a fact. 

18.798.  Who  told  you  ? — I heard  it,  and  the  land- 
lord has  been  deprived  of  the  police  escort  that  has 
been  given  to  him  up  to  the  present  time. 

18.799.  The  President. — What  I want  to  ascertain 
is  who  told  this  landlord  that  he  should  not  get  police 
protection?  Was  it  Captain  ' Plunkett  ?— Captain 
Plunkett,  through  Mr.  Carr,  the  inspector  of  police  in 
Clonakilty.  I have  only  that  on  hearsay,  but  I have 
seen  the  police  withdrawn  as  a fact.  I may  add  that 
there  was  no  necessity  for  the  police  escort,  for  nobody 
would  hurt  a hair  in  the  man’s  head. 

18.800.  Then  you  say  that  19  out  of  22  landlords 
have  given  abatements  owing  to  the  action  of  Captain 
Plunkett?— No,  a great  many  of  them  had  given 
abatements  before.  Some  of  them  gave  25  and  30  per 
cent,  before  Captain  Plunkett  interfered. 

18.801.  Lord  Milltown. — What  was  the  date  on 
which  the  intimation  was  made  that  the  assistance  of 
the  police  would  be  no  longer  given  to  carry  out  the 
law?— J.he  18th  of  October  the  police  visited  the 
larm. 

18.802.  Mr.  Xeligan.—ls  that  the  place  where 
dynamite  was  discovered  about  which  we  read  in 
the  papers  ? — Yes. 

18.803.  The  President. —Where  abatements  have 
been  given  the  rents  have  been  fairly  paid  bv  the 
tenants  ? — Yes. 

18.804.  Are  most  of  the  rents  judicial  rents  ?— Yes, 
t?  i ccm  portion  of  them-  Oil  the  estate  of  the 

, ot  shannon,  near  the  town,  there  are  no  judicial 
rents.  Except  in  a few  instances,  the  tenants  did  not 
go  into  court.  Some  of  those  who  were  highly  rented 
went  into  court. 

J.h80.5'  A1d  ■»ll°  did  S»  in  d>d  not  receive 

8 ‘ndnction  ? — Very  few  of  them  went  in.  I i 
aJ„  ‘ f.  0 !n  coming  here  was  to  give  evidence  i 

ill the  *easehol,lers  there  who  are  terribly  rack-  • 
rented.  Those  are  the  tenants  of  Mr.  Bennett,  in  > 

of  the  lPn'ipPMty 4he  Cas!:leview  farm  is> and  the  tenants  ] 
1 tne  late  Mr.  Bence  Jones. 

to  thfu'n JpU  th^  irese  men  should  be  admitted  t 
“e  t-and  Court  ?— No  doubt  about  it. 

You  think  it  would  have  a stood  effect  on 

not5ehfrsr!n°d?75  th-ink  il  would-  We  would  * 

nre  Kimtoed  P J e™“°n  “ C“tIe™'T  if  the,  t 

i.  XLoTd™  2“  attemPted  to  be  evicted 

rent  £110  Hls  val“ation  is  £52,  and  his  l 


J8.809,  Does  he  owe  much  rent?_A  half-n-je.r’e 

»8reotIL°Y!jdlord  “ him  for 

gole  ? — There  is  no 
Wtin/fp.,,  “1L  ,ld«lnndlord  is  in  the  hnbit  of 
thee  three™  t “ the  rent  before  d falls  doe,  and 
writ  for  the",/™*'  ^ “fter  M Ms  due  he  iasues  ■ 


■I  18,812.  Practically,  then,  this  man  can  only  owe  IVee.  Is  isss. 
I one  half-year's  rent  ? — That  is  all.  I wrote  to  the  — - 

:t  Constitution  ” about  another  case  also.  This  man’s  Rev-  J.  Lucy, 
a valuation  was  £22,  and  hls  rent  was  £63.  The  poor 
n man  was  served  with  a writ  last  March,  and  another 
writ  in  October,  and  no  abatement  was  given  to  him  ; 
y not  a penny. 

y 18,813.  Mr.  Neligun, — Do  the  leaseholders  repre- 
I sent  a large  class  in  your  parish  ? — A very  large  class. 

• 18,814.  Are  the  leases  as  a rule  of  recent  date?— 

’ Yes,  of  recent  day.  Nearly  all  since  the  Land  Act  of 
[ 1870.  At  that  time  the  landlords  threatened  the 

1 tenants  with  eviction  if  they  would  not  take  the 
! leases  up. 

* 18,815.  It  is  to  this  class  of  leaseholder  that  you 
would  be  most  anxious  to  give  the  benefit  of  the  Land 

■ Act? — Yes,  sir. 

18.816.  The  President. — Do  the  tenants  wish  to 
purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act? — There  is 
one  instance  of  it  already  in  the  townland  of  South 
Ring,  on  Captain  Betham’s  property. 

18.817.  How  many  years’  purchase  was  giveu  ? 

17  years  purchase. 

18.818.  The  sale  has  been  completed  in  that  case  ? 

— Yes. 

18.819.  Was  that  on  the  judicial  rent? — No,  the 
old  rent;  but  the  old  rent  was  a moderate  rent,  and 
a reduction  on  that  rent  of  40  per  cent,  lias  been 
effected  by  the  reduction. 

18.820.  Is  there  any  ether  point  on  which  you 
would  wish  to  give  evidence? — No,  the  principal 
point  is  about  the  leaseholders. 

18.821.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  any  intimidation 
exercised  in  your  parish  ?— Not  the  slightest. 

18.822.  Every  man  is  free  ? — Yes,  every  man  is  free. 

18.823.  And  there  is  no  boycotting  ? — There  is 
nothing  of  the  kind  there. 

18.824.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  the  tenants  desire  to  pur- 
chase their  holdings  ?— They  would  be  all  anxious  to 
get  the  land  on  fair  terms,  but  at  present  they  are 
alarmed  by  the  terrible  fall  in  prices  on  all  agricultural 
produce.  There  is  a fall  of  30  per  cent,  all  round,  and 
they  would  be  afraid  to  buy  owing  to  that. 

18.825.  Would  ownership  make  them  more  indus- 
trious?— Well,  I must  say  for  my  parishioners  that 
they  are  remarkably  industrious  at  the  present  time. 

18.826.  But  would  the  fact  of  ownership  make  them 
more  industrious  ? — Well,  at  present  they  are  borrowing 
money  from  the  Board  of  Works,  and  draining  their 
land. 

18.827.  Do  you  think  they  are  becoming  poorer 
than  they  were  ?— Terribly  so.  It  is  a tremendous 
struggle  for  life  now.  I may  tell  you  that  I am  surety 
in  the  National  Bank  in  Clonakilty  to  the  extent  of 
£1,600  for  tenants  who  were  seeking  to  pay  their 
rents.  I have  taken  that  £1,600  from  the  National 
Bank  for  the  tenants. 

18.828.  For  the  purpose  of  paying  rent  ? — Yes,  for 
the  purpose  of  paying  rent. 

18.829.  Is  that  lately  ?— Within  the  last  12  months. 

18.830.  The  people  are  anxious  to  meet  their  obliga- 
tions if  they  can  ?— Remarkably  so.  I have  seen  them 
to  pawn  their  clothes  for  the  purpose  of  making  up  the 
rent  when  they  got  this  3s.  or  2s.  6d.  in  the  pound. 

18.831.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  did  the  tenants 
begin  to  get  poorer  ?— Last  year,  1885. 

18.832.  And  is  that  continued  this  year? — Yes 
they  are  poorer  by  50  per  cent,  this  year  than  last 
year.  For  the  barley  crop,  which  is  the  staple  crop 
in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  are  gettin"- 
practically  nothing.  It  actually  perished  in  the  fields. 

18.833.  In  consequence  of  the  wet  weather  ?--Yes, 
in  consequence  of  the  wet.  The  brewery  in  Clonakilty 
refused  to  buy  it  from  the  farmers,  and  the  price  is 
gone  down  altogether. 
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Mr.  John  Habold  Barry  examined. 


Mr.  J.  H. 
Barry. 


18.834.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a land 
agent  and  a farmer  ? — Yes,  I am  a land  agent.  I hold 
land  on  my  own  hands.  I am  a landlord  and  a tenant, 
and  I manage  some  land. 

18.835.  In  what  part  of  the  country  ? — In  the 
neighbourhood  of  Doneraile. 

18.836.  Have  you  considered  Lord  Ashbourne’B 
Act  ? — Yes. 

18.837.  Have  you  any  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Act? — Yes.  A good  deal  of  land  that  I had 
to  say  to  has  been  sold  for  23£  years’  purchase  on 
the  poor  law  valuation.  That  was  the  Harrison 
estate. 

18.838.  Has  that  sale  been  carried  out? — The 
Commissioners  have  consented  to  advance  the  money. 

18.839.  Did  the  offer  come  from  the  landlord  or  the 
tenant? — Well,  negotiations  were  going  on  between 
landlord  and  tenant. 

18.840.  How  much  land  changed  hands? — I should 
say  about  £2,000  a year.  I think  there  are  27  tenants. 
The  entire  property  has  a rental  of  £2,500,  and  I 
think  the  landlord  has  retained  about  £500  or  £600  a 
year  as  at  present. 

18.841.  Was  there  much  difficulty  in  this  case  from 
incumbrances  ? — No,  sir ; I think  not. 

18.842.  There  was  nothing  in  the  transaction  which 
brought  out  any  shortcoming  in  the  Act  which  in  your 
opinion  would  require  alteration  or  amendment? — No, 
sir. 

18.843.  Can  you  say  whether  there  is  any  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  and  landlords  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood to  follow  the  same  example  ? — I think  the 
tenants  are  holding  back  in  the  hope  of  getting  better 
terms  hereafter. 

18.844.  What  do  you  think  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  farmers  in  your  part  of  the  country.  Are  they  in 
more  reduced  circumstances  than  they  were  formerly  ? 
— Well,  this  is  an  exceptionally  bad  year.  It  is  very 
hard  to  make  money  this  year.  We  had  good  crops, 
very  good ; but  during  the  harvest  there  was  a great 
deal  of  rain  and  a great  quantity  of  very  bad  hay 
which  it  was  impossible  to  put  together  satisfactorily 
except  what  was  saved  in  the  early  part  of  the  year. 
I should  say  that  hay  saved  before  the  12th  of  July  is 
very  good  ; but  we  have  had  continual  rain  since.  We 
had  not  three  fine  days  in  succession  after  that  date. 

18.845.  And  prices  are  low  ? — Prices  are  very  low. 

18.846.  How  have  you  received  your  rents  ? — 
Fairly,  by  making  concessions  and  abatements.  I 
think  that  the  landlords  that  I know  are  willing  to 
meet  their  tenants  fairly,  and  to  give  liberal  abate- 
ments in  their  rents. 

18.847.  Do  they  pay  when  they  get  liberal  abate- 
ments ? — They  pay,  and  some  promise  to  pay  when 
they  can. 

18.848.  They  pay  when  they  can  ? — Yes. 

18.849.  Is  there  any  combination  against  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  in  your  locality  ? — Not  to  my  immediate 
knowledge.  I think  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  would  be 
very  much  more  valuable  but  for  the  uncertainty,  I 
may  say,  of  the  present  times,  and  the  great  fear  of 
taxation  which  is  increasing  from  year  to  year,  and 
although  they  may  think  the  price  very  reasonable 
now,  they  think  they  may  bo  able  to  make  a much 
better  bargain  hereafter.  I think  this  is  what  is 
keeping  them  from  availing  more  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act. 

18.850.  You  have  spoken  of  the  reduced  circum- 
stances of  the  farmers.  Now  how  are  their  farms 
managed ; are  they  managed  better  or  worse  than 
formerly  ? — There  are  a great  many  whose  land,  I 
think,  is  not  properly  managed.  Many  of  our  farmers 
have  not  capital  enough,  and  it  is  one  of  our  great 
misfortunes  that  our  farmers  go  into  land  without 
capital.  Nobody  can  manage  a farm  or  anything  else 
without  capital.  The  moment  a bad  year  comes  the 
man  without  capital  is  done  for,  and  he  would  be  a 


great  deal  better  off  with  half  the  land  and  a little 
more  capital. 

18.851.  Farmers  take  land  beyond  their  means  of 
working  it? — Yes.  I think  the  small  holders  get  on 
better.  They  are  more  thrifty  than  the  larger  ones. 

18.852.  In  your  part  of  the  country  have  the 
farmers  got  capital  ? — No,  in  the  good  times  the 
farmers  got  credit,  almost  unlimited  credit ; but  for 
some  years  back  they  have  lost  this  credit.  The 
failure  of  the  Munster  Bank  was  also  a severe  blow  to 
them. 

18.853.  And  the  effect  of  the  change  came  more  on 
large  holders  than  on  the  small  ones  ? — Yes,  because 
the  smaller  men  did  not  get  credit. 

18.854.  Lord  Milltown. — If  he  did  I suppose  he 
would  get  into  debt  too  ? — I suppose  so. 

18.855.  The  President. — Small  men  do  not  get 
credit  from  anybody  to  the  same  extent  as  the  large 
men  ? — No. 

18.856.  So  that  the  small  farmers  now  are  com- 
paratively uninvolved  ? — Comparatively  uninvolved. 
Small  tillage  farmers,  with  a little  of  something  else, 
who  were  rented  rather  highly,  are  now  more  solvent 
than  the  men  who  had  large  interests  in  their  farms. 

18.857.  What  would  you  call  a small  farm?— I 
should  say  a farm  of  30  acres. 

18.858.  Sir  James  Caird. — At  what  rent  ? — About 
25s.  an  acre. 

18.859.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  speaking  of  Irish 
acres  ? — Yes,  of  Irish  acres. 

18.860.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  say  that  these 
men  are  now  the  most  prosperous,  the  most  indus- 
trious, and  the  most  thrifty  of  the  farmer  class?— 
Yes  ; and  the  sale  of  the  tenant  right  on  these  small 
farms  reaches  larger  sums  comparatively  than  the 
sales  of  larger  ones.  They  are  more  sought  after. 

18.861.  The  President. — Are  there  many  sales?— 
No,  there  are  not  many  sales. 

18.862.  So  you  cannot  say  ? — I can  judge. 

18.863.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  you  say  that  those 
small  farmers,  with  an  average  rent  of  £45  a year,  are 
a more  thrifty  class  than  larger  holders  of  land,  would 
you  be  inclined  to  go  very  much  below  that  sum  ? 
— I do  not  think  a man  can  well  manage  a farm, 
manage  it  to  advantage,  which  is  below  that  value. 
He  must  have  something  else  to  Supplement  it.  A 
man  with  a farm  of  25  acres  must  keep  a horse.  He 
would  be  very  lame  if  he  had  not  a horse. 

1 8.864.  That  would  exclude  the  greater  portion  of 
the  farmers  of  Ireland  whose  rent  is  below  £45  a year, 
and  in  your  opinion  these  men  do  not  make  their 
business  profitable  ? — Well,  I think  they  make  it  a 
profitable  business  if  they  supplement  it  by  something 
else.  Some  of  them  would  become  road  contractors. 

18.865.  In  that  case  they  may  have  a profitable 
business,  but  is  not  by  holding  land  ? — Not  entirely  by 
land. 

18.866.  It  is  a very  good  assistance  to  them.— M 
is  men  with  small  holdings  of  four  or  five  acres  often 
do  very  well  when  they  take  these  road  contracts. 

18.867.  In  the  case  of  the  estate  of  Mr.  Harrison, 
a certain  portion  of  the  tenants  must  have  considers  e 
holdings  if  we  divide  the  £2,000  a year  by  the  number 
of  tenants.  It  would  farms  of  £80  or  £1,000  a jear- 
— Well,  perhaps  I have  a little  outstretched  the  mart, 
It  is  not  so  much  as  £2,000  a year. 

18.868.  Now  with  regard  to  the  change  from  ten 

farmers  into  purchasing  proprietors,  do  you  1 
when  a man  becomes  a proprietor  he  will  have  m 
influence  in  stopping  extravagant  taxation  m 
district  ? — I think  he  would.  . , 

18.869.  They  would  know  that  themselves  J" 

have  to  pay  the  increased  taxation  ? — Yes,  1 11 
When  they  come  to  pay  the  taxes  they  wouu  e 
cautious.  ]oca| 

18.870.  Are  they  represented  on  the  Pr®se“  tj,e 
authorities? — They  are  fairly  represente 
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boards  of  guardians,  and  these  bodies  levy  the  prin- 
cipal rate. 

18.871.  As  owners  they  would  become  members  of 
these  boards  ? — No,  they  would  be  elected  as  they  are 
now. 

18.872.  But  if  they  are  elected  now  they  would  be 
able  to  exercise  their  influence  in  preventing  the 
increase  of  taxation  ? — My  experience  is,  that  the 
elected  guardians  are  the  most  extravagant ; more 
extravagant  than  the  ex-officio  guardians  who  are 
always  anxious  to  keep  down  the  rates. 

18.873.  Who  are  the  ex-officio  guardians  ? — The 
magistrates  of  the  district. 

18.874.  The  magistrates  are  usually  landlords  ? — 
They  are. 

18.875.  But  would  not  these  owners  be  eligible  for 
the  magistracy? — The  ex-officio  guardians  are  the 
highest  rated  magistrates  in  the  district,  and  they  are 
the  same  number  as  the  elected  guardians. 

18.876.  Half  and  half? — Yes,  there  are  thirty  of 
the  highest  rated  magistrates  in  the  district,  and  then 
there  are  thirty  elected  members  on  the  board. 

18.877.  And  is  it  not  the  interest  of  the  thirty  ex- 
officio  magistrates  to  keep  down  taxation  ? — That  is 
the  constitution  of  the  board. 

18.878.  Cannot  the  ex-officio  member  exercise  the 
same  control  over  taxation  as  the  elected  guardians  ? 
—They  try  to  do  it. 

18.879.  Lord  Milltown, — The  numbers  are  equal  as 
far  as  the  constitution  of  the  board  goes,  but  the  atten- 
dance of  the  ex  officio  guardians  is  not  equal  to  the 
attendance  of  the  elected  guardians  ? — Well,  in  our 
union,  my  Lord,  the  attendance  of  the  ex-officio  guar- 
dians is  very  good. 

18.880.  Your  union  is  exceptional  then  ? — I 
think  so. 

18.881.  It  was  proved  before  me  in  another  place 
that  though  the  numbers  of  elected  and  ex-officio 
guardians  were  equal,  yet  as  a rule  the  attendance  of 
the  elected  guardians  largely  exceeds  that  of  the  ex- 
officios.  You  say  that  if  the  tenants  were  made 
proprietors  they  would  probably  be  more  sparing  in 
their  expenditure,  when  the  whole  of  the  rates  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  themselves,  and  that  they  are  not 
so  sparing  at  present  when  the  rates  are  mainly  con- 
tributed by  other  people  ? — Yes. 

18.882.  Then  you  think  the  conversion  of  the  tenants  . 

into  owners  would  induce  them  when  they  became 
members  of  these  boards  of  guardians  to  be  more 
economical  in  the  expenditure,  which  would  largely 
fall  upon  themselves  ? — Yes,  I have  a letter  here 
from  a friend,  who  is  far  better  acquainted  with  these 
matters  than  I am,  and  it  contains  some  valuable 
suggestions  if  you  will  allow  me  to  read  it.  He  says  : 
-m,  as  to  why  tenants  cannot  pay  present  rents. 
t[  When  those  rents  were  fixed  during  the  higher 
((  Prices  for  stock  they  cannot  now  be  enforced  ; but 
„ |'e  is  no  reason  why  rents  fixed  when  prices  were 

as  low,  and  for  some  things  lower  than  at  present 


“ should  not  be  paid, 1 think.  Why  they  are  not  is  that  Nov.  is  isss 

Irish  farmers  take  more  than  they  have  capital  to  L 

“ farm,  and  that  of  late  years  they  are  living  and  dress-  Mr.  J.  H. 

“ in"  beyond  their  means.  They  are  therefore  unable  Barr?- 
“ to  bear  the  sudden  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle.  If  the 
“ late  importations  of  cattle  from  foreign  counlries 
“ continues,  with  free  trade  as  at  present,  land  must 
fall  in  value.  What  I would  consider  fair  would  be 
“ a judicial  letting  at  rents  to  be  fixed  every  third 
“ year  instead  of  every  15  years.  To  meet  the  present 
difficulty  several  things  are  required.  Landlord 
and  tenant  should  bear  the  loss  between  them.  The 
“ f°rmer  by  giving  fair  abatements  to  meet  each 
t case  ou  its  merits,  and  allowing  time  to  enable 
‘ tenant  to  realise.  Kailway  and  steamboat  rates 
“ should  be  lowered,  and  home  stock  carried  at  a 
“ much  lower  rate  than  foreign  importations,  a small 
Protection  duty  should  be  put  on  the  latter  so  as  to 
“ giro  the  house  tax  payer  a fair  field.  Butterine 
“ should  be  sold  as  such  and  not  as  butter.  Govein- 
“ ment  should  assist  landlords  by  an  advance  of  money 
“ at  a l°'v  rote,  say  3£  or  4 per  cent,  to  pay  off 
| mortgages.  What  the  Irish  farmer  wants  more 
“ than  anything  else  is  peace,  freedom  from  agitation, 

“ and  not  be  handicapped  by  the  foreigner  in  the 
“ English  market,  with  some  encouragement  for 
“ manufactures.” 


18,883.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  agree  with  all  that 
is  in  that  letter  ?-— - Fes.  There  is  something  about  the 
security,  the  giving  of  a guarantee,  on  which  I would 
wish  to  speak.  I find  that  when  I have  tried  to  come 
to  terms  myself  with  the  tenants  and  to  avail  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  which  I find  to  be  a wonderfully 
beneficent  Act,  I find  when  I speak  to  the  tenants 
about  it  that  they  are  very  shy  about  it  and  say  that 
they  cannot  see  their  way  to  adopting  it.  Though 
they  think  it  a very  good  Act  still  they  think  they  will 
be  able  to  get  better  terms  later  on,  and  they  are"  very 
much  afraid  of  an  increase  in  the  rates  when  they  will 
have  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  rates  themselves.  I 
think  from  the  fact  of  the  Act  requiring  the  local  body 
to  go  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  instalments 
will  make  the  tenants  still  more  coy  about  purchasing, 
for  they  will  say  if  we  are  getting  such  a good  bargain 
and  if  we  are  to  be  so  well  able  to  repay  the  money 
which  is  advanced  to  us,  where  is  the  necessity  for  a 
local  guarantee.  I think  therefore  the  very  fact  of 
requiring  a local  body  to  go  security  makes  the  tenants 
mistrust  the  Act  altogether. 

18.884.  Then  you  are  opposed  to  the  system  of 
guarantee  altogether  ? — I am  entirely  opposed  to  a 
guarantee  on  that  ground. 

18.885.  I suppose  you  agree  with  the  three  years’ 
system  of  fixing  rents  according  to  prices  ? — That 
gentleman  says  that  in  his  letter. 

18.886.  The  President.— Have  you  considered  the 
question  at  all  ? — No ; but  I generally  approve  of  that 
letter. 


Mr.  Jason  Bird,  of  Currabinny,  examined. 


fJ8’887;  .The  President. — I believe  you  hold  a lari 
'arm  m this  county  ?— Yes. 

J8’.888-  How  many  acres  do  you  hold  ? — A hundri 
eighty-eight  acres. 

18  rS’  Where  d°  7°U  Hve  ?~ Ne:tr  Carrigaline. 

naiil  tlw,  i you  Paid  y°ur  rent  this  year  ?- 

Paid  the  last  March  rent. 

“ke  ,1'“*  outof  the  far; 
juir  . — JNot  last  year. 

'«®ums  ?2r“s  7°“  h!"e  been  llr“'™S  “P»»  yoi 

roi  wmu  ? ?0n  ‘In  capital  to  foil  back  upo 

"St  “ 1 “Cnlt  P0*™”  ?-°».  certainly. 
7our’nei-rhlT,!U1iP°S1e,a  good  naa,13r  of  the  formers  i 
rent  thi3°vpnr  ~ho°d  have  not  been  able  to  pay  the  fu 
in  an-ear  * — 1 know  a Sood  many  of  them  to  b 


18.895.  You  think  that  is  owing  to  the  fall  in 
prices  ? — To  the  fall  in  prices,  and  to  the  increase  iu 
the  rate  of  wages,  both  skilled  and  unskilled. 

18.896.  What  wages  are  you  giving  now? — I give 
on  an  average  7s.  a week,  a house  free,  a half  an  acre 
of  garden  manured,  a ton  of  coals,  and  the  free 
grass  of  two  sheep  each  man. 

18.897.  That  is  to  an  ordinary  labourer  ? — To  an 
ordinary  farm  labourer. 

18.898.  Have  you  any  experience  of  land  purchase, 
or  have  you  thought  of  it  at  all  ?— No;  my  landlord 
made  me  no  offer  with  regard  to  it. 

18.899.  Would  you  wish  to  buy? — Oh,  yes;  I 
would  wish  to  buy. 

18.900.  You  have  not  made  any  offer  ? — No;  as  a 
rule  the  number  of  years’  purchase  spoken  of  is  rather 
too  high.  Certainly  it  would  be  so  if  the  rates  are 


increasing. 


Mr.  J.  Bird. 
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Nov.  15,  1886.  18,901.  What  do  you  say  to  2G  years’  purchase  ? — 

— 7 20  years’  purchase  is  reasonable  enough  in  some 

Mr.  J.  Bird.  instances,  but  it  is  too  high  in  other  cases. 

18.902.  Do  you  hold  under  a judicial  lease? — 
Under  an  agreement  for  a lease  I have  been  treated 
fairly  and  liberally,  and  my  landlord,  unsolicited, 
gives  me  a reasonable  reduction. 

18.903.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  date  of  the 
agreement  ? — 1 880. 

18.904.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  in  general 
■would  wish  to  purchase,  but  that  they  would  not  be 
willing  to  give  20  years’  purchase? — I think  the 
tenants  would  be  most  anxious  to  purchase  if  the 
landlords  did  not  look  for  too  many  years’  purchase. 

18.905.  The  President. — You  consider  20  years’ 
purchase  too  much  ? — Yes. 

18.906.  In  some  cases? — In  most  cases  15  or  16 
should  be  the  average. 

18.907.  Then  very  few  landlords  would  be  willing 
to  sell,  as  it  would  reduce  their  income  too  much  ? — 
Oh,  certainly. 


18.908.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  as 
regards  land  purchase  ? — I think  that  the  number  of 
3'ears  for  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money  is  too 
short,  and  I would  suggest  that  the  number  of  years 
would  be  extended,  and  that  the  rate  of  interest  should 
be  reduced.  Posterity  will  derive  much  benefits  from 
land  purchase,  but  I do  not  think  the  present  genera- 
tion or  even  the  next  will  derive  much  benefit  from  it. 
I am  a working  farmer  myself,  and  I have  no  other 
means  of  living  ; I was  born  and  reared  to  it,  and  I do 
every  sort  of  labour  that  a labourer  does,  and  it  gives 
me  enough  to  do  to  make  it  pay. 

18.909.  You  would  I suppose  be  in  favour  of  ad- 
mitting the  leaseholder  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land 
Act  ? — Yes,  because  a good  many  of  them  are  the 
most  rackrented  tenants  in  the  country.  I have 
known  many  tenants  on  estates  who  have  leases,  who 
would  not  think  of  going  into  the  Land  Court,  while 
many  others  who  hold  leases  would  be  very  anxious  to 
do  so. 


Mr.  J.  Hegarty. 


Mr.  Jeremiah  Hegarty  examined. 


18.910.  The  President. — Mr.  Hegarty,  I believe 
you  live  at  Mill  Street? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

18.911.  I believe  your  part  of  the  country  is  very 
bad  just  now,  not  much  better  than  it  used  to  be? — 
Well,  it  is  somewhat  better. 

18.912.  You  personally  suffered  very  much? — More 
than  any  man  in  my  position  in  Ireland,  my  Lord. 

18.913.  Is  that  still  going  on  ? — Well,  it  is  going  on 
in  a modified  form  now,  my  Lord,  but  we  do  not 
receive  so  much  personal  violence  and  abuse  as  we  did 
formerly. 

18.914.  To  what  do  you  attribute  that;  to  what 
does  it  arise  from  ? — Well,  I think  it  arose  originally 
from  the  fact  that  I declined  to  join  the  Land  League 
at  the  time,  and  that  1 was  industrious  and  made 
better  use  of  my  time  than  my  neighbours.  There 
was  also  trade  jealousy  in  it,  and  I respected  the  law 
as  it  was,  and  remained  a loyal  subject,  and  this  was 
their  reasons  for  attacking  me. 

18.915.  They  have  not  succeeded  in  driving  you 
away  ? — No.  I have  not  the  slightest  notion  of  going 
away.  I always  treated  their  action  with  the  greatest 
indifference. 

18.916.  You  can  give  evidence  on  several  points 
connected  with  our  inquiry  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

18.917.  First,  as  to  the  sale  to  the  tenants.  Has  there 
been  much  sales  going  on  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
— The  first  portion  of  my  evidence  has  reference  to 
the  freedom  of  the  tenants  to  sell  their  tenant-right 
in  their  farms.  Wherever  sales  have  been  effected 
very  large  sums  have  been  obtained  for  tenant-right, 
even  in  cases  where  the  landlords  are  giving  abate- 
ments on  their  rents.  I could  state  several  such  cases 
if  you  think  proper. 

18.918.  Lord  Milltoicn. — Was  this  lately? — Some 
this  year  and  some  within  the  past  two  years. 

18.919.  The  President. — Give  us  any  instances  that 
have  occurred  in  1885  and  1886  ?-— In  1886,  there  is 
a property  in  my  own  neighbourhood  with  a judicial 
rent  of  £18  and  it  sold  for  £170,  and  the  tenant,  hnd 
been  receiving  an  abatement  from  the  landlord. 
There  is  another  ease  of  a leasehold  interest  where 
the  rent  was  £36,  and  the  landlord  was  giving  an 
abatement  on  that  rent,  which  reduced  the  rent  to 
£32,  and  it  sold  for  £460  and  auction  fees. 

18.920.  The  purchaser  paid  the  fees  besides  ? — 
Yes. 

18.921.  Now  in  the  case  of  evicted  farms  it  is  im- 
possible for  the  landlord  to  let  those  farms  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  National  League  ? — Only  for  the 
League.  Iam  personally  aware  that  there  are  numbers 
of  tenants  who  would  be  only  too  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  these  farms  and  pay  large  sums  for  the 
interest  in  them. 

18.922.  As  it  is  now  there  is  a great  deal  of  land 
lying  idle  ? — A great  deal  is  unused  in  consequence  of 


the  tyranny  used  by  the  National  League  which 
practically  is  the  Government  in  my  part  of  the 
country  at  least.  Owners  of  lands  who  have  recourse 
to  the  law  to  recover  their  rents  have  no  chance  of 
letting  even  their  demesne  land  for  grazing  or 
meadowing.  I have  personal  cognizance  of  that  fact 
in  my  locality  owing  to  the  action,  as  I said  before,  of 
this  rather  irresponsible  body. 

18.923.  Is  there  any  combination  against  paying 
rent  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — There  has  been 
from  time  to  time  a good  deal  of  combination  against 
the  payment  of  rents  by  the  tenants,  but  I am  very 
happy  to  say  that  owing  to  the  anxiety  of  the  land- 
lords to  meet  their  tenants  in  these  times  of  great 
agricultural  depression,  these  combinations  have 
signally  failed,  and  I think  that  the  good  sense  and 
determination  of  the  tenants  to  act  fairly  by  their 
landlords  and  meet  their  obligations  has  entirely 
thwarted  those  gentlemen’s  intentions  who  would  not 
be  willing  to  pay  their  rents,  and  who  have  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  openly  advised  and  counselled  the 
tenants  not  to  pay  their  rents. 

18.924.  Not  to  pay  at  all  ? — Not  to  pay  their  rents 
unless  they  get  their  own  terms. 

18.925.  The  payment  of  rent,  evfen  where  abate- 
ments are  made,  is  in  spite  of  the  Land  League,  is  it 
not  ? — In  spite  of  the  Land  League ; but  I am  still 
of  opinion  that  the  good  sense  of  the  tenants  will 
prevail,  and  that  they  will  meet  their  landlords  fairly 
and  pay  their  rents. 

18.926.  Therefore  the  League  are  losing  their 
power  ? — I think  a great  many  people  have  learned 
very  sad  lessons  as  the  result  of  following  the  advice 
of  the  League  in  the  past,  and  that  they  are  not 
likely  to  accept  it  now. 

18.927.  You  think,  therefore,  that  it  is  a very  good 
thing  for  the  landlords  to  give  those  abatements  ?— I 
think  it  is  a very  prudent  policy  for  them  to  pursue 
in  their  own  self-interest.  I think  it  is  an  excellent 
stroke  of  policy  for  the  Government,  and  it  is  certainly 
the  saving  of  the  tenants  themselves. 

18.928.  How  do  you  mean  an  excellent  stroke  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Government? — It  m a 
preventative  against  agrarian  crime. 

18.929.  But  what  have  the  Government  to  do  with 
the  landlords  giving  abatements  ? — If  there  is  no  crime 
in  the  country  there  is  so  much  less  difficulty  m 
governing. 

18.930.  But  what  have  the  Government  got  to  say  to 
the  landlords’  giving  abatements  ? — I do  not  say  they 
have  anything  to  do,  but  what  I want  to  say  is  that  jt  12 
a very  good  piece  of  policy  for  the  landlords  _ni  the 
own  self-interest  to  give  abatements,  and  I think  1 

a very  advantageous  thing  for  the  Government,  tor  1 
helps  to  keep  the  country  quiet. 
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degree  Necessary  on  accoun^o^thTfllMn^prices  ComSslo^S5"  ™ ***  “°  “Stalments  t0  tbe  Land  Nou-  15,  1886. 

still  I am  of  opinion  that  abatements  are  necessary  rent  at  all  at  present  The  sale  is  nrm-;Q:A11  p r no 

Undoobtedlj-  a ve,  f eat  Ml  taki  £ l^.Si 

plate  m tie  price,  of  agricultural  produce  anil  .took,  this  is  completed  I,  aud  a very  large  uLber  beside. 

’"huS,o^r£S“P'  ■ ■ tviUbe  under  no  rent  citler  to  the  Commi.sionem 

18..932.  Well,  then,  I suppose,  in  addition  to  the  the  landlord, 
fall  in  the  prices  of  stock  and  produce,  the  farmers  18,945.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  in  General  are 
who  had  money  spent  it  in  other  ways  ?— Yes,  there  anxious  to  become  purchasers  ?— There  are  some  few 
is  another  very  powerful  reason  why  it  is  they  are  tenants  who- have  a vague  idea  that  in  a short  time 
not  able  to  pay  their  rents  coupled  with  the  fall  in  they  will  get  the  land  for  nothin*  but  the  *reat  body 
the  price  of  stock.  I must  say  the  tenants  have  spent  of  the  tenants  are  anxious  to  become  peasant  pro 
a very  large  amount  of  money  in  contributions  and  prietors.  Of  course  great  exertions  have  been  made 
subscriptions  to  tae  National  League,  in  addition  to  by  the  National  League  to  advise  these  tenants  and 
other  matters,  and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the  habits  prevent  them  from  becoming  purchasers.  I know  tint 
of  idleness  and  the  waste  of  time  in  attending  meetings,  occurred  on  the  estate  on  which  I purchased  myself 
as  well  as  the  amount  of  money  spent  in  drink  are  on  Mr.  Wallis’s  estate.  A very  lar*e  number 
terrible.  _ purchased  on  that  estate,  and  I must  say  "that  a very 

18.933.  Is  this  worse  than  it  was  ? — I am  sorry  to  discreditable  statement  was  made  in  the  Press  as  to 

say  that  it  is.  A great  amount  of  idleness  and  want  of  the  coercion  which  had  been  brought  to  bear  on 
thrift  have  sprung  up  within  a few  years  since  the  Mr.  Wallis’s  tenants  and  the  tenants  of  other  land- 
present  ruinous  agitation  commenced.  lords  to  compel  them  to  purchase,  whereas  I am 

18.934.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  apply  to  the  Perfectly  well  aware  as  a purchaser  that  there  was  no 

elderly  men  as  well  as  to  the  younger  men  ?— Most  of  such  c°ercion  used.  As  an  instance  of  that  there  is 

the  elderly  men  are  well  disposed,  but  they  have  very  one  townland  on  the  Drishane  estate,  and  there  are  six 

little  to  do  with  matters  now,  and  the  present  work  is  tenants  on  that  townland  with  a rent  of  £80  or  £82  a 


carried  on  by  the  juvenile  members  of  the  family. 

18,935.  They  take  command  ? — Yes,  they  take 
command.  I know  a great  many  farmers  in  my 
neighbourhood  who  were  once  frugal,  hardworking, 
and  industrious,  and  they  are  completely  the  reverse 
at  present.  They  idle  their  time  attending  meetings 
in  towns  and  to  several  other  matters,  and  they  do  not 
take  proper  care  of  their  farms,  and  if  you  speak  to 


year.  Three  of  these  tenants  actually  signed  a*ree- 
ments  to  purchase,  but  the  three  others  would  not  do 
so,  and  accordingly  the  agreements  of  the  three  tenants 
who  signed  were  nullified.  Speaking  to  one  of  the 
tenants  I explained  to  him  in  conversation  that  they 
were  actiug  against  their  own  interest  in  not  purchasing. 
I pointed  out  the  advantages  which  tenants  who 
purchased  derived,  and  gave  him  the  best  advice  I 


them  about  it  they  say  simply  that  there  was  too  c,oubb  I went  into  figures  with  him  and  pointed  out 
miieh  nnPBvloiptv  of  C„..  .u ,■  that  he  Would  have  no  rent  fr>  1,.,1C 


much  uncertainty  at  present  for  them  to  go  spendin*  tbat  ho  would  1,:l 
money  improving  their  farms.  or  ior  Slx:  ,nnn,l|c 


rent  to  pay  for  that  half  year 
for  six  months  more.  He  thought  very  seriously 
over  the  matter,  and  I said  to  him,  “ Why  hadn’t  you 
“ made  up'your  mind  yourself,  like  a sensible  man,  and 
“ don’t  mind  the  younger  members  of  the  family?  ” 
“ Oh  no,  sir,”  he  said,  “I  underslandit  very  well,  I 
“ understood  it  pretty  well  all  along,  but  we  wouldn’t 
“ be  allowed  in  town  to  purchase.”  I said  to  him, 
“ Why  don’t  you  act  on  the  advice  of  people  who 
“ understand  these  things,  responsible  people,  and  not 
“ on  the  advice  of  people  in  town  who  know  nothing 
“ about  them  ? ’’  He  at  once  agreed  with  my  state- 
ment, thereby  giving  me  to  understand  that  it  was 
these  very  people  at  the  head  of  the  National  Lea 


18.936.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  present 
uncertainty  is  most  mischievous.  I am  a close  ob- 
server of  these  matters,  and  I see  respectable  men 
who  were  always  industrious,  and  they  are  Join*  no 
industry  whatever  now,  and  they  would  often  say  to 
me  that  they  wished  the  whole  thing  were  settled. 

18.937.  They  have  said  that  to  you  ? — They  have 
frequently  said  it  to  me. 

18.938.  Do  you  think  the  tenant  farmers  and  the 
labourers  are  anxious  for  the  restoration  of  quiet  ? — 

only  SmohiT  ofS  fT  °f  ^ 7*^®  th‘U|'  ? 'S  laese  vel7  PeoPle  at  tlle  head  of  the  National  League 
no  inL-esuSn?/,*!  a"f,  f?WnS-  w1h°hav,e  who  prevented  him  purchasing.  Consequently  these 

maT1  who  k 10  ?' m doi"g  *?  mlscbl,ef  A tbree  having  refused  to  purchase  the  other  three  were 

“Wa  s semetiuy  of  a National  League  told  me,  prevented  from  purchasing. 

“ Httlftosiv  7 ntS  em’”ni!e  Sak1’  “but.we  bave  18’946-  Sir  James  CW.-You  said  you  suffered 
“out  of  onrh  o ? T,mattfir  now.  It  is  passed  more  than  anyone  during  the  agitation  ?— I think  I 
people  loTat  „ 11  1SV  -f-T  1Dt°  the  bands  of  suffered  more  tban  an3'oue° in  my  position. 

responsibility  at  all,  such  as  town  18,947.  Was  nothing  done  by  the  authorities  to  put 
7 bvoke,‘-do.w.n  fTmerrs-  a st°p  to  it  ■ — They  had  a good  deal  of  red-tapeism 

theleLuoW of th227?h°  Th*  f'®  LeagU6  T ab°Ut  U’  aEd  m-v  °Pinion  is  that  tbe  Government  <lid 
a very  small  olefin  > 2?  I farmfrS  ,°nly  on^  velT  LUle  in  the  matter,  and  my  further  opinion 

no  interest  in'  their  k ^7  T pe°P  ° wbo,haye  13  tbat  the  present  state  of  anarchy  in  the  country  is 
banLrnnt  T i farms,’  and  who  are  completely  due  to  both  Governments  in  England, 
farm  EelvmvTelf  seveKra‘  ^stances  of  that,  for  I 18,948.  Was  there  no  person  brought  up  for  it  ?— 
“ aDy  maD  ^ There  W'e  tW°  Pe°PiebrouSbt  UP  f°r  it,  but  it  was  by 

13.940  Ihelieve  ™ i 1 , , , , , my  own  private  exertions,  and  they  got  twelve  months 

under  i Purchased  land  lately  in  gaol  and  hard  labourfor  it.  We  did  our  duty  fear- 

acres  at  a sum  of  -P2  ? 1 baVe  Purcbased  600  lessly,  and  paid  pretty  well  for  it,  and  received  a very 

18.941  a ,.p  tw„’r  • i «.  -n,  „ scanty  reward  from  the  Government  for  it.  I know 

« StetLf  T T ih-?  *"  "W*  - W»  tkat — perhaps  then,  i.  „„  mily  to 

practically  it  is  nni,r  i«  P ,aSG  a,fc  yeals  but  mention  his  name — he  never  cares  so  long  as  he  does 

18.949  tTp„.  ...  7ears  purchase.j his  duty,  but  he  suffered  very  sorely,  and  that  is  only 

e was  a a few  nights  ago,  but  if  the  same  thing  occurred  again 


18  949  Tr  V J } puieuase.jj 
rum,in!  , do,  y°u  make  that  out  ?— There  v 
remittpd  °n  -the  ProPerty>  an<l  that  will 


ad  w - i ProPerty,  and  that  "’ill  now  be  I would  do  my  duty, 
months  moreThp  laf  S?Pteu>ber,  that  is  six  18,949.  If  you  had  not  acted  yourself  you  would 

title  and  evervtl<;n  Q ,eiG  18  the  time  for  mvestigaling  not,  as  I understand,  have  got  much  active  assistance 
Practical  2™  g ^ 2 tbe  whole  tb,ng  from  the  Government  ?— No. 


1 y relieve  us  of  about  a year  and  a half’s 

continue' v!?  ™atter  bow  iong  the  investigations 
, y u pay  no  rent  ? — Until  the  Government 


18,950.  You  were  in  fact  obliged  to  fight  it  out 
yourself? — Yes.  I think  the  people  who  commenced 
it  gave  me  two  months  to  have  the  grass  growing 
outside  my  door,  but  that  is  six  years  ago  ; the  more 

o 4 
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Nov.  15,  1886.  they  were  determined  to  get  rid  of  me  the  more  I 
was  determined  to  stick  to  the  place,  and  fight  it  out. 

Mr.  J.  Hagerty.  18,951.  How  long  did  this  last? — It  was  going 
on  six  years  on  the  22nd  of  December  next. 

1 8.952.  For  six  years  you  have  been  treated  in  this 
manner  in  this  town,  and  the  only  action  taken  is 
taken  at  your  own  costs  ? — At  my  own  expense,  of 
course  I was  offered  police  protection. 

18.953.  The  President. — Are  you  under  police  pre- 
lection now  ? — No,  I always  declined  it. 

18.954.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  never  suffered  any 
personal  injury  ? — I was  fired  at  on  the  6th  April 
1885. 

18.955.  Was  the  man  near  who  fired  at  you  ? — He 
was  on  the  other  side  of  a mound  of  earth. 

18.956.  Was  that  man  ever  made  amenable  ? — No, 
he  was  not. 

18.957.  You  did  not  know  him  ? — No,  but  I think 
my  driver  did,  and  I don’t  think  the  police  took  the 
most  prudent  steps  with  him  : in  some  way  there  was 
a miscarriage  about  it. 

18.958.  Can  you  suggest  how  the  authorities  could 
do  their  duty  better  ?— That  is  a very  peculiar  question 
to  ask  me. 

18.959.  But  you  have  experience  now  of  these 
matters  for  such  a long  time  ? — Of  course,  sir,  people 
have  their  own  way  of  doing  things,  and  possibly  if 
they  had  the  doing  of  them  they  would  not  be  able  to 
do  them  better  than  other  people,  but  I must  say,  that 
I think  both  Governments  have  made  a great  mess  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  whole  anarchy  is  due  to 
them.  I am  very  much  afraid  that  they  used  us  in 
Ireland  for  their  own  party  purposes,  andfl  must  add, 
though  it  may  displease  some  of  my  friends  on  this 
Commission,  that  they  have  treated  very  badly  the 
law-abiding  people  in  Ireland. 

18.960.  Do  you  specify  any  act  of  theirs  that  led  to 
the  consequences  you  speak  of  ? — There  are  a great 
many  things  I could  specify,  but  it  would  take  too 
long  to  go  over  a six  years’  history  to  show  that  I was 
right.  I wish  to  say,  ns  regards  the  working  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  that  I think  it  is  retarded  to  a con- 
siderable extent  by  the  great  depression  that  has  pre- 
vailed for  the  past  two  years.  The  landlords  in  my 
neighbourhood,  I am  happy  to  say,  have  done  their  duty 
by  giving  liberal  abatements,  and  when  these  liberal 
abatements  are  compared  with  what  might  be  gained  by 
the  tenants  purchasing  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act, 
the  difference  would  be  only  very  little.  Most  of  the 
tenauts  are  afraid  of  further  depression ; they  are  also 
afraid  of  increased  taxation  by  a Home  Rule  Govern- 
ment, or  under  an  extended  form  of  Local  Govern- 
ment in  the  country,  and  they  say  their  best  chance 
is  to  trust  to  futurity.  They  are  also  afraid  that  the 
instalments  under  the  Purchase  Act  would  be 
exacted  with  rigour,  and  they  say  that  if  the  times 
go  against  them  the  landlords  would  grant  them  an 
extension  of  time  for  paying  the  rent,  which  would  be 
a great  thing  in  their  eyes.  The  landlords  are 
not  as  bad  as  it  is  stated,  and  I am  myself  aware 
that  in  a great  many  cases  generous  and  satisfactory 
remissions  in  their  rent  have  been  given  to  the 
tenants,  and  these. tenants  would  not  expect  any  mercy 
from  the  Government.  I think  myself  that  the 
tenants  (and  I have  explained  it  to  them)  do  not 
give  due  weight  to  the  fact,  that  by  every  instalment 
they  paid  to  the  Land  Commission  or  the  State  the 
interest  in  their  farms  would  be  increased.  That 
I think  is  a very  important  matter  for  the  tenants  to 
consider.  It  is  also  an  important  matter  for  the  State, 
as  it  would  give  the  State  more  security  for  the 
advances.  The  tenants,  however,  do  not  wish  to  look  at 
it  in  that  light.  I believe  in  it  myself,  and  I attach 
great  importance  to  it.  I think,  also,  it  would  be  very 
important  for  the  immediate  working  of  Purchase  Act 
that  the  rate  of  interest  should  be  somewhnt  reduced, 
so  that  the  immediate  gains  to  the  tenant  would  be  at 
once  noticeable. 

18.961.  The  rate  of  interest  reduced.  You  mean 
the  period  of  repayment  extended  ? — Yes. 


18.962.  Of  course  if  you  reduce  the  four  per  cent 
you  must  extend  the  time  for  repayment  ? — Yes  I 
think  the  time  for  the  repayment  of  the  money  should 
be  extended,  and  the  interest  reduced  to  three-and-a- 
half  per  cent.  That  would  be  a great  inducement  to 
the  tenants  to  purchase,  and  there  would  certainly  be 
greater  security  for  the  State,  in  collecting  the  smaller 
than  the  larger  sum. 

18.963.  You  would  want  to  make  the  immediate 
concessions  more  beneficial  to  the  present  tenants  ?— 
Yes,  I also  think  that  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
gained  by  making  the  period  longer,  as  it  would  give 
some  control  over  the  tenantry  to  the  State,  and  that 
control  would  be  better  for  the  State. 


18.964.  The  President. — You  do  not  look  forward 
then,  to  the  time  when  there  should  be  independent 
proprietors  ? — I do  myself.  I am  not  giving  the  case 
from  my  own  point  of  view,  but  as  the  general  body  of 
the  public  argue  it,  and  as  to  what  I think  would 
make  the  working  of  the  Act  more  universal. 

18.965.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  the  longer 
the  Government  keep  control,  the  more  certain  sub- 
letting and  subdivision  would  be  avoided  ? — Yes,  and 
I think  a great  deal  of  the  poverty  of  the  country  has 
arisen  from  subdivision. 

18.966.  The  President. — You  think  that  this 
establishment  of  peasant  proprietors  would  make  the 
tenants  who  became  proprietors  more  anxious  to 
attend  to  their  own  business  ? — Yes,  I noticed  that  a 
great  many  in  my  district  who  purchased  have  very 
much  changed  in  their  manner  and  conduct  since 
they  became  proprietors.  I can  state  that  from  my 
own  observation.  They  are  undoubtedly  more  anxious 
to  take  care  of  their  own  business,  and  they  will  not 
subscribe  to  the  National  League  funds ; and  they  say 
openly  that  they  have  no  further  interest  in  the 
matter  now,  having  no  more  now  to  expect  from 
anyone.  I think  that  these  men  will  become  every 
day  more  extremely  conservative  in  their  action 
and  talk,  and  they  are  very  jealous  already  as  to 
future  taxation.  I am  very  hopeful  of  great  things 


from  the  workings  of  the  Purchase  Act,  if  it  could  be 
universally  adopted  and  extended.  On  the  other 
hand,  I am  one  of  those  people  that  believe  that 
it  would  not  be  prudent  to  sell  out  the  landlords 
altogether.  What  I would  be  most  anxious  to  see 
would  be  that  every  landlord  should  sell  a portion  of 
his  property,  say  a third,  and  then  we  would  be  able 
to  retain  the  wealth,  influence,  and  intelligence  of  the 
andlords  who  from  their  position  would  be  a bulwark 
and  a strength  to  society  ably  assisted  by  the  peasant 
proprietors  around  them. 

18.967.  What  have  you  to  say  as  to  the  functions  of 
local  authorities  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  from  my  ex- 
perience of  local  authorities  that  they  mismanage  and 
squander  the  public  money,  and  I am  totally  opposed 
to  placing  the  working  of  this  Act  in  their  hands;  it 
would  only  lead  to  the  greatest  injustice,  inasmuch  as 
the  hard-working  members  of  the  community  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  improvident,  the  indolent,  and  the 
drunkards  of  every  district.  These  men  would  not 
pay  their  instalments,  and  they  would  come  upon  the 
rates  ; it  would  be  the  means  of  every  man  becoming 
dishonest  again  and  looking  out  for  some  agitation  to 
get  rid  of  his  instalments.  There  is  a table  here.  1 
do  not  feel  very  much  interested  in  it  myself ; it  is  a 
table  showing  the  large  sums  paid  for  tenant-right 
during  the  past  two  or  three  years ; but  if  you  do  no 
wish  to  receive  it  I do  not  feel  very  strong  upon  ! 
point  myself.  There  is  another  matter  to  wine 
would  wish  to  refer ; it  is  a matter  upon  which  everyone 
who  looks  into  the  subject  must  feel  very  strongly, 
think  the  Government  ought  to  do  a good  deal  in 
way  of  endeavouring  to  provide  sufficient  educa 
for  the  farming  communities  all  over  Ireland. 

18.968.  The  President.— Technic|  education.-^ 

Technical  education  of  every  description  as  3PP‘ie .. 
farming.  Farming  is  our  only  industry,  an 
question  of  education  is  a matter  in  which  wit  i ^ 

small  expenditure  a great  deal  of  service  . 

done  by  the  Government.  I think  if  the  Goiei 
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could  see  their  way  to  sending  trained  inspectors 
through  the  country,  or  if  they  established  dairy 
schools,  such  as  we  have  here  in  Cork,  I think  it 
would  do  an  immensity  of  service.  I think  nothing 
would  be  more  likely,  as  regards  the  improvement  of 
farms,  which  I am  sorry  to  say  are  sadly  neglected  at 
present,  than  the  teaching  of  the  proper  way  of 
making  butter.  A small  outlay  of  that  kind,  . would  do 
more  to  help  the  country  than  any  amount  of  abate- 
ments of  rent.  Of  course  I could  give  you  some 
figures  as  regards  prices,  but  I do  not.  think  it  neces- 
sary to  do.  so,  as  I am  not  one  of  those  who  go  in  for 
maintaining  the  judicial  rents.  I do  not  think  it 
would  be  fair  to  do  so.  I do  not  think  it  is  necessary 
to  give  statistics  as  to  agricultural  prices.  I am  very 
largely  in  farming  business  myself,  and  I do  not  try  to 
sustain  the  judicial  rents.  I do  not  think,  with  prices 
as  they  are,  that  they  could  be  paid. 

18.969.  Are  you  in  favour  of  revising  over  again  ? 
—No,  I would  not ; it  is  clearly  proved  to  my  mind 
that  the  “final  settlement”  of  the  Land  Act  has 
signally  failed,  and  that  it  unsettled  everything  instead 
of  settling  anything.  I think  it  is  most  foolish  to 
endeavour  to  fix  a rent  in  that  way.  It  is  the  prices 
and  the  season  that  settle  everything.  For  instance, 
the  expense  of  saving  the  crops  this  year  was  nearly 
double  what  it  was  every  other  year. 

18.970.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a matter  no  legisla- 
tion could  touch  ? — No. 


18.971.  Have  you  any  idea  of  your  own  as  to 
making  rents  vary  with  prices  ?— Well,  of  course  there 
could  be  a plan  adopted  as  regards  prices;  but  if  any- 
thing were  done  to  increase  the  judicial  rents,  I am 
afraid  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

18.972.  Sir  James  Caird.—Yoa  think,  perhaps,  it 
would  be  better  for  the  landlords? — I think  it  would 
be  fair  fpr  the  tenants  and  for  the  landlords  too.  At 
present  it  is  a one-sided  contract ; the  landlord  has 
suffered,  and  if  the  tenant  gets  increased  prices  the 
landlord  has  no  chance  of  an  increased  rent  for  15 
years.  I have  some  statistics  here  as  to  the  state  of 
crime  in  our  district  for  the  last  seven  years;  the 
murders  that  took  place.  It  would  show  you  how  our 
community  was  situated.  I do  not  set  any  value  on 
the  Land  Act.  I think  it  would  be  as  well  for  every 
person  if  it  had  never  been  passed. 

18.973.  The  President.— The  Land  Act  of  1881? 
—Yes,  a more  mischievous  piece  of  English  legislation 
was  never  passed.  It  led  to  all  the  agitation  which 
has  been  distracting  our  minds,  since  it  led  to  wonderful 
expectations,  and  these  expectations  were  not  fulfilled. 
The  consequence  is  that  everything  is  upset.  It 
separated  the  tenant  from  the  landlord  by  giviu<r  them 
different  interests  in  the  land.  I am  glad  to  say, 
however,  that  this  year  and  last  year  the  landlords 
in  my  district  have  come  forward  nobly  and  generously 
and  helped  their  tenants,  and  the  consequence  is  that 
a better  feeling  is  springing  up. 


Mr.  Thomas  0.  Plunret  examined. 


18.974.  The  President. — You  are,  I believe,  a divi- 
sional magistrate  ? — Yes. 

18.975.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  of  the  state  of  the 
country  at  present  ? Is  there  any  improvement  in  the 
payment  of  rents  this  year  compared  with  last  year  r 
—The  agents  that  I come  into  c ommunication  with 
tell  me  that  they  are  fairly  well  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  their  collections.  Of  course  there  have 
been  large  abatements,  larger  this  year  than  last 
year,  and  landlords  who  held  out  last  year  as  to 
judicial  rents  and  refused  to  give  abatements,  are 
giving  abatements  now.  The  consequence  is  that  the 
rents  are  very  much  better  paid. 

18.976.  You  say  that  in  general  the  rents  have 
been  better  paid  and  that  the  landlords  are  giving 
abatements  ? — They  have. 

18.977.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  the  League  has 
diminished  ?— In  some  places  it  has.  On  the  whole, 
however,  there  is  no  perceptible  change,  but,  as  I say, 
m some  places  it  is  a little  weaker  than  it  was. 

18.978.  Perhaps  I should  just  allude  to  a matter 
■mth  regard  to  which  we  have  got  some  evidence  here, 
lnere  are  reports  that  the  Government  have  insisted 
on  those  abatements  being  made,  and  have  stated  that 
they  will  not  give  the  forces  of  the  Crown  in  carrying 
out  evictions  unless  the  abatements  are  made.  We 
nave  evidence  also  that  in  a certain  district  abatements 
nave  been  very  much  increased  by  the  landlords, 
owing  to  pressure  put  upon  them  by  Captain  PI unket, 

nd  also  that  Captain  Plunket  withdrew  the  police 
trom  ass'stmg  a certain  landlord  in  carrying  out  an 
LS'  “ Perhaps  better  that  the  shorthand 
5 f,13  ev,d7ence  Should  be  read.  ( The  shorthand 
% l,  6 evidence  »f  the  Reverend  J Lucy , P.P 

1 7£l&<?erC.l,ien  readfor  Captain  Plunkct.S  ’ 
stated?;  U|,’tol,a  Plun^t.— With  regard  to' the 
nett  fnr \,“ade  that  1 refused  the  police  to  Mr.  Ben- 
Sdat  on  fPUrp°£e  T°f  gGttinS  hia  !and  there  is  no 

in  formed  h i m°tb 1 • 1 t0  Mr>  Bennett  *nd 

tO  d0  Witl  tbn.  fi  13  WflS  a “atter  that  Le  lmd  n0th‘ng 
was  the  slmrfff  he  £rTr  P*erson  t0  requisition  forces 
whatever  ‘ "5  £,at  & B“nett  had  nothing 
drawal  of  n/  W1,th  ‘V  Wlth  regard  to  the  with- 
never  had^(T8S!?  t£° P.rotectioh>  Mr-  Bennett 
^erred  to  M,  rCG  the  evlctlon> the  11  me  apparently 
^t>eX  wn^:„2Rnnffcapplied  for  an  armed  escort 
refused  personal  V'D°  10.me‘  Mr.  Bennett  never  was 
P nal  protection,  but,  in  common  with  other 


people,  was  receiving  personal  protection  since  the 
eviction  when  he  asked  for  it.  I wrote  to  him  asking 
if  he  would  contribute  in  any  way  to  the  expense  of 
the  police  protection  where  the  exclusive  service  of 
the  police  were  for  that  purpose  to  the  use  of  indi- 
viduals, and  where  consequently  their  services  were 
lost  to  the  public.  This  is  the  only  communication 
that  I have  had  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  the  matter. 

18,98Q.  The  President. — The  eviction  was  not 
carried  out? — There  is  a mill  forming  part  of  this 
holding,  my  Lord.  It  has  six  or  eight  stories,  and  on 
the  occasion  that  the  sheriff  went  there  the  tenant’s 
friends  congregated  in  the  mill  in  the  different  stories, 
and  as  there  was  a difficulty  about  evicting  them  the 
sheriff  abandoned  it,  and  it  is  of  course  a matter  for 
Mr.  Bennett  and  the  sheriff  whether  they  will  again 
proceed  in  the  matter. 

18.981.  In  fact  you  cannot  stop  the  eviction  even 
if  yqu  wished  ? — No.  The  man  himself  is  now 
awaiting  trial  at  the  winter  assizes. 

15.982.  Well,  then  I do  not  think  we  need  further 
allude  to  this  matter.  You  have  disposed  of  it.  Yon 
say  that  the  rents  are  on  the  whole  being  fairly  well 
paid  where  the  landlords  are  coming  forward  with 
reasonable  abatements  ? — Yes. 

18.983.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  the  League  is 
decreasing  ? — In  some  places. 

18.984.  You  say  the  landlords  are  showing  con- 
sideration ; are  there  any  exceptions  ?— Mr.  Bennett  is 
an  exception.  He  is  the  only  one  that  1 am  acquainted 
with. 

18.985.  He  has  never  given  any  abatement  what- 
ever ? — Never  at  any  time,  and  this  particular 
eviction  was  well  known  to  be  regarded  as  a rather 

i harsh  eviction,  even  by  his  own  friends  and  class. 

18.986.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  with  these 
abatements  the  majority  of  the  tenants  should  not  pay 
their  rent  ? — No.  No  doubt  some  of  the  tenants  in 
certain  parts  are  not  able  to  pay  any  rents.  Some  of 
them  in  certain  places  have  holdings  which  are  very 
small  and  miserable  and  the  land  very  bad,  and  these 
people  at  no  time  made  the  rents.  The  rents  were 
paid  from  other  resources.  On  the  whole,  where 
liberal  abatements  are  given  I think  they  are  able  to 
pay,  and  a great  many  of  those  who  are  able  to  pay 
the  full  rent  use  the  lever  of  the  general  depression 
and  low  prices  as  a reason  for  not  paying  and  for 
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Nov.  15,  1886.  claiming  a very  large  reduction,  when  really  there  is 
JI1  no  reason  for  granting  their  demand. 

^•O.  18,987.  As  a rule  is  it  because  of  incompetence  or 

unwillingness  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether 
tenants  can  pay  or  not.  I knew  a case  in  Kerry 
where  a man  owed  three  years  rent  of  .£15.  The 
landlord  determined  to  take  proceedings  against  him, 
but  offered  at  the  same  time  to  take  one  year’s  rent 
and  forgive  the  other  two  years.  The  man  protested 
that  he  had  not  the  money,  and  in  this  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  priest,  a most  excellent  man,  a 
great  supporter  of  law  and  order,  but  he  really  believed 
the  man  was  stating  the  truth.  A few  nights  after- 
wards his  house  was  visited  by  moonlighters,  and  a 
deposit  receipt  for  £75  was  stolen  from  him  and  £8 
or  £10  in  cash. 

18.988.  What  was  the  rent  ? — The  rent  was  £15 
a year.  He  owed  £45,  and  he  said  he  had  not  a 
farthing. 

18.989.  He  must  have  saved  this  money  off  the 
land  ? — He  had  only  his  farm,  and  he  must  have 
made  this  £70  on  it. 

18.990.  Is  boycotting  going  on  still  or  is  it  getting 
better  ? — Well,  it  is  not  as  stringent  as  it  was.  In 
some  places  it  is,  and  in  others  it  is  not.  The  fact  is 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  the  people  succumb 
and  do  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  being  boycotted. 

18.991.  Mr.  Ncligan. — In  fact  there  is  no  boy- 
cotting because  there  is  no  necessity  for  it  ? — Yes, 
especially  if  a man  happened  to  be  in  trade. 

18.992.  The  President. — Boycotting  went  on  under 
the  Crimes  Act  ? — Oh,  yes. 

18.993.  As  strongly  as  before? — It  was  as  strong 
I think  then  as  it  is  now.  They  are  getting  tired  of 
it  now  in  many  places. 

18.994.  The  provisions^  the  Crimes  Act  did  not 
happen  to  meet  it  ? — No. 

18.995.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  many  cases  of  boy- 
cotting come  before  you  sitting  as  a stipendiary 
magistrate  ? — I do  not  sit  as  a magistrate.  I do  not 
act  judicially  at  all. 

18.996.  The  President. — But  you  have  a general 
idea  of  the  condition  of  the  country  ? — I direct  the 
prosecutions;  I do  not  try  the  cases.  Under  the 
Crimes  Act  the  prosecutions  were  directed  by  the 
divisional  magistrates.  A precis  of  the  evidence  On 
the  case  was  sent  to  me  as  divisional  magistrate  to  see 
whether  the  case  could  be  sustained  or  not. 

18.997.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  fact  that  under 
the  Crimes  Act  the  stipendiary  magistrates  had  sum- 
mary powers  for  dealing  with  cases  of  intimidation 
had  a very  deterriug  effect  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  had,  but  the 
difficulty  of  proving  that  boycotting  came  within  the 
law  against  intimidation  was  very  great.  For  instance, 
a man  is  not  obliged  to  sell  to  another,  unless  of  course 
the  trader  was  a publican.  The  consequence  was 
that  a great  many  people  had  to  go  long  distances  for 
what  they  required,  or  they  had  to  get  their  goods 
•landestinely. 

18.998.  If  a man  warned  another  man  not  to  sell 
to  a third  party  he  could  be  got  at  ? — Yes,  but  how 
were  you  to  get  evidence  that  the  man  was  warned. 

18.999.  Mr.  Ncligan. — I believe  a man  can  publish 
in  the  fairs  that  cattle  for  sale  are  boycotted,  and 
they  can  do  that  with  impunity  ? — Yes,  they  have 
done  it. 

19.000.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  not  the  law  reach 
that  ? — The  Crimes  Act  did. 

19.001.  Mr.  Neligan. — Now  since  the  provisions  on 
the  Crimes  Act  have  lapsed  there  is  no  way  of  reach- 
ing such  men  as  that  ? — No  ; that  was  an  overt  act 
of  intimidation  which  the  Crimes  Act  could  reach. 

19.002.  I believe  a great  many  persons  were 
punished  for  posting  boycotting  notices  under  the 
Crimes  Act  ? — Oh,  yes. 

19.003.  That  seems  to  be  done  now  with  impunity  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

19.004.  But  it  is  done? — If  there  is  evidence  to 
sustain  a prosecution  a man  cannot  do  it  with 
impunity. 


19.005.  Lord  Milltown. — But  what  can  be  done  in 
such  a case  ? — The  man  can  be  brought  before  a 
jury. 

19.006.  Is  there  any  reasonable  prospect  of  a con- 
viction ? — None  whatever,  except,  perhaps,  in  the  citv 
of  Cork  or  Dublin. 

1 9.007.  There  is  therefore  at  present  the  difficulty 
of  carrying  out  the  law  ? — Oh,  yes. 

19.008.  Have  you  thought  of  anything  that  mi<ffit 
be  done  to  cure  that  state  of  things  ? — Well,  under  the 
Crimes  Act  there  was  the  power  of  trying  a number 
of  indictable  offences  summarily.  Take  the  case  of 
retaking  possession  of  a farm.  That  is  an  indictable 
offence,  but  under  the  Crimes  Act  a man  charged 
with  retaking  possession  of  a farm  could  be  tried  by 
two  resident  magistrates,  and  he  was  liable  for  the 
offence  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  six  months  with  hard 
labour.  When  there  were  two  or  three  prosecutions 
of  that  kind  there  were  very  few  cases  after  that. 
A man  never  went  near  the  farm  after  he  was 
convicted. 

19.009.  The  President. — From  your  knowledge  of 
the  country  are  you  in  favour  of  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  peasant  proprietors  ? Do  you  think  it 
would  have  a tranquillising  effect  ? — It  is  very  hard  to 
say.  I have  no  doubt  it  would  have  a good  effect 
wherever  it  would  bring  tranquillity  to  the  country, 
but  unquestionably,  I think  that  so  long  as  men  are 
allowed  to  go  about  inciting  class  against  class,  and 
bringing  the  law  into  contempt  and  urging  people  to 
resist  the  law,  it  is  difficult  to  have  tranquillity. 

19.010.  The  one  thing  that  you  attach  most  im- 
portance to,  is  the  restoration  of  law  and  ordferf— 
Yes. 

19.011.  Lord  Milltown. — It  has  been  stated  to  us, 
Captain  Plunket,  that  the  Land  League  in  parts  of 
the  country — in  the  Mill  Street  direction — is  the 
government  ? — There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  in  some 
places,  that  is  to  say,  many  offences  can  be  com- 
mitted with  impunity,  because  they  are  only  triable  by 
juries. 

19.012.  As  a matter  of  fact,  I suppose,  it  is  a more 
serious  danger  for  a man  to  offend  against  the  law  of 
the  Land  League  than  against  the  law  of  country  ?— 
Oh,  yes. 

19.013.  In  one  case  he  is  sure  of  conviction  and 
punishment ; in  the  other  case  he  is  practically  exempt 
from  any  danger  ? — Yes. 

19.014.  I think  you  said  Mr.  Bennett  applied  for 
an  armed  escort  ? — Yes,  that  is  only  recently. 

19.015.  And  you  wrote  to  him  asking  whether  he 
would  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  force? 
—Yes. 

19.016.  Did  you  consider  the  armed  escort  neces- 
sary ? — I do  not  think  it  is  necessary  on  all  occasions. 

19.017.  But  supposing  that  it  was  necessary,  do 
not  you  think  that  it  is  on  the  Government  the  expense 
of  the  escort  should  devolve  ? — I think  on  the  whole 
that  if  a man  requii-es-  the  exclusive  use  of  a certain 
number  of  police  he  should  pay  for  it ; he  should 
contribute  towards  the  expense. 

19.018.  But  surely  the  necessity  for  the  escort 
arises  from  the  neglect  of  its  duty  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  ought  not  therafore  the  Government 
be  bound  to  make  good  the  defect  existing  through 
their  own  malfeasance  ? — I think  you  should  not  give 
more  protection  to  one  person  than  to  another.  A 
the  taxpayers  are  entitled  to  equal  protection,  an 
they  are  entitled  equally  to  the  service  of  the  police; 
and  one  person  is  not  entitled  to  the  exclusive  use  o 
the  police  free.  That  is  my  opinion. 

19.019.  But  suppose  one  man  is  infinitely  more 

in  danger  than  another  man,  do  not  you  think  an 
exception  should  be  made  in  his  favour  ?— -An  ex- 
ception is  made  in  his  favour.  f 

19.020.  Then  he  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  paj ’ 
it? — Well,  inasmuch  as  the  protection  had  assu 
enormous  proportions  it  was  considered  necessary. 

19.021.  But  where  a man  pays  large  taxes  or  '* 
protection  from  murder  and  violence,  and  where ' 
Government  allows  murder  and  violence  to.pre 
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do  you  think  it  is  right  in  your  judgment  where  a 
man  specially  requires  the  protection  of  an  armed 

ascort  that  he  should  be  asked  to  pay  for  it  ? They 

were  never  asked  to  pay.  for  it.  They  were  only 
asked  would  they  pay  for  it. 

19.022.  But  is  it  right  of  the  Government  to  ask  a 
man  would  he  pay  for  it  ? Suppose  a man  could  not 
afford  it?— If  he  is  not  able  to  afford  it  he  is  never 
asked  to  pay  for  it,  but  I think  myself  where  ho  can 
afford  it  he  ought  to  contribute  towards  it. 

19.023.  Is  it  a fact  that  you  have  given  any 
intimation  that  police  protection  will  not  be  given  to 
the  sheriff  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  him  to  discharge 
his  duty? — No. 

19.024.  It  has  been  asserted  twice  here  ? — There  is 
no  truth  in  it. 

19.025.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  any  new  arrange- 
ments been  made  by  which  the  difficulties  of  carrying 
out  the  law  in  this  respect  hafe  been  increased  ?— 1 No. 
What  gave  rise  to  that  report  was  this.  Frequently 
the  sheriff  sent  requisitions  for  police  by  telegraph, 
and  asked  to  have  a force  of  police  at  a place  perhaps 
within  a few  hours,  and  it  was  found  impossible  to 
comply  with  the  requisition,  having  regard  to  the  other 
duties  that  the  police  had  to  perform,  and  we  found  it 
therefore  necessary  to  require  that  certain  notice 
should  be  given,  when  of  course  the  protection  would 
be  afforded.  That  is  what  gave  rise  to  the  report 
which  has  been  published  that  we  refused  the  services 
of  Her  Majesty’s  forces  to  the  sheriff.  He  was  never 
refused  except  when  he  asked  that  40  or  50  men 
should,  at  a few  hours’  notice,  be  in  a place  which  is 
10  or  12  miles  from  the  nearest  railway  station.  Of 
course  it  was  impossible  to  comply  with  such  a 
request. 

19.026.  Lord  Milltown.  You  are  aware  that  the 

impression  that  the  police  were  refused  largely  pre- 
vails?— Yes.  a j l 

19.027.  Has  it  been  authoritatively  contradicted  ? 

It  was  contradicted. 


19.028.  Do  not  you  think  it  should  be  contradicted  Nov.  15, 1886 

in  such  a way  that  the  largest  number  of  people  should  

hear  of  the  contradiction  ? — Yes.  Mr.  T.  O. 

19.029.  Do  not  you  think  it  should  be  brought  Plunket- 
publicly  under  the  notice  of  the  people  that  no  such 
decision  had  been  come  to  by  the  Government  ? — 

Well,  I never  write  to  the  newspapers  myself,  but  I 
never  lose  an  opportunity  of  contradicting  it  to  the 
people  who  speak  to  me  on  the  subject. 

19.030.  The  President. — You  say  that  rent  is  being 
paid  now  better  than  last  year  where  abatements  are 
made.  Is  that  in  spite  of  the  local  leagues  ? — I 
clande  L "d  »leat  many  cases  the  tenants  are  paying 

19.031.  In  defiance  of  the  League  ?— Yes,  in  a °reat 

many  cases.  ° 

r 19,03f  the7  P^ing  openly  in  defiance  of  the 
League  ?— W ell,  m very  few  cases  openly.  I know 
nothing  about  it  myself,  except  what  I hear  from  the 
agents,  and  they  tell  me  that  on  the  whole  they  are 
fairly  satisfied. 

19.033.  Lord  Milltown — As  long  as  the  League 
retains  its  present  influence  is  the  Purchase  Act  ever 
likely  to  have  a fair  chance  of  working  ? — No  I do 
not  think  so. 

19.034.  Or  are  rents  ever  likely  to  be  paid  without 
a struggle  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so  either. 

19.035.  One  of  the  first  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  its  first  duty,  would  be  to  put  the  law  once 
more  into  force  m this  country  and  enforce  the  law  of 
the  land  ?— Do  you  mean  to  proclaim  the  National 
League  ? 


19.036.  I do  not  say  how  ?— Of  course  they  are 
enforcing  the  law  at  present. 

19.037.  But  that  they  do  not  do  it  is  quite  evident 
I understand  you  to  say  that  the  Laud  League  is 

practically  the  Government  of  the  country  ? That  is 

the  case  in  some  places  the  people  fear  the  result  ot 
disobeying  the  orders  of  the  League  lest  they  should 
be  boycotted.  But  it  is  no  fault  of  the  Government. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  day 


TWENTY-SIXTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  November  16th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  “ Imperial  Hotel,”  Cork. 


Thk  Right  Hon.  the  Earl 
oir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 


Present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 


? Milltown. 


Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  Knife. 


Nov.  16,  1886. 


bel!eve  y°u  are  a land- 
— Yes.  c°unty  and  manage  your  own  estates  ? 

"cS statao TaU7  aCmf  “ your  estate?— There 
1 have  £130  a vn«  f'  , Tlie  valuation  is  £3,069,  and 
19,040  Ha  - 7 lead  rents  in  Cork  city. 

year?_i'  h'e Ly°“,  boe“  getting  your  rents  this 
year,  and  I think  ti them  bettar  th,s  year  than  last 
Present  Government6-  r?ason  for  tbat  is,  because  the 
8‘der  that  thev  ln  power>  and  the  people  con- 

are  therefore' L! -d  1“Pport  law  and  order,  and  they 
i9,04i 5 “ nclmed  t0  pay- 
llave  i nearly  all  7nf  Siven  abatements  ?-Yes,  I 
any  all  of  them  20  per  cent.,  and  in 


Mr.  John  A.  R.  Newman  examined. 


cases  where  the  tenants  hold  uplands  I have  given 
25  per  cent.  In  some  cases  of  old  leases  and  low 
rents  I have  not  given  anything  at  all. 

19.042.  Did  you  give  the  same  abatements  last  year  ? 
—Yes,  but  they  paid  me  more  cheerfully  this  year 
than  last  year. 

19.043.  Even  though  they  got  the  same  abate- 
ments ? — Yes,  though  I consider  this  year  is  much 
worse  than  last  year. 

19.044.  Mr.  Neligan. — For  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

19.045.  The  President. — I suppose  some  of  those 
who  have  not  paid  have  failed  to  pay  because  of  their 
inability  to  do  so  ? — Some  of  them  I am  afraid  not 
iny  Lord. 
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686.  19,046.  Those  who  hare  not  paid  are  still  under 

the  influence  of  the  League,  I suppose  ?— Yes,  I think 
80. 

19.047.  You  have  never  been  obliged  to  resort  to 
eviction  on  your  property? — No,  I had  never  an 
eviction  on  my  property,  but  I was  very  near  it  occa- 
sionally, and  I do  not  think  I would  have  been  able 
to  get  my  rents  if  I had  not  that  power  in  reserve. 

19.048.  They  gave  way  at  the  last  moment,  and  did 
not  require  the  eviction  to  be  carried  out  ? — Yes. 

1 9.049.  Is  there  any  other  means,  except  eviction, 
by  which  a landlord  would  be  able  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  his  rent?— I really  have  not  considered  that 
question,  but  I generally  think  if  it  is  possible  that  it 
would  be  more  efiective  to  process  the  tenants,  and  it 
is  much  more  inexpensive. 

19.050.  Mr.  Neligan— To  sue  them  before  the 
county  court  judge  for  the  rent  as  for  an  ordinary 
debt  ?— Yes,  that  will  enable  the  landlord  to  come  m 
and  seize,  and  if  the  tenant  pays  before  the  law  is 
carried  out  the  costs  would  be  very  much  less  than  if 
the  proceedings  were  by  eviction. 

19.051.  The  President. — But  as  regards  the  actual 
effect  it  would  be  the  same  ? — No. 

19.052.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  decree  of  the  county 
court  judge  gives  no  right  as  against  the  land? 
That  is  so,  but  you  can  go  on  the  land  and  seize  as 
a shopkeeper  might  for  an  ordinary  debt. 

19.053.  The  President.— But  you  cannot  sell  the 
man  out? — Not  under  the  county  court  decree. 

19.054.  Are  most  of  your  rents  judicial  rents  ?— -No, 

I think  there  are  about  a fourth  of  them  judicial 
rents.  ' 

19.055.  Are  the  rest  from  year,  to  year  takes  or 
held  on  lease  ?— Chiefly  yearly,  and  there  are  a few 
leases.  I may  say  I reduced  my  rents  myself,  and 
some  of  the  rents  were  settled  out  of  court. 

19.056.  Did  the  court  affirm  the  agreements  ?— In 
some  cases  there  were  judicial  terms  given,  and  others 
remained  as  they  were. 

19,067.  I suppose  those  who  remained  out  of 
court  would  have  gone  into  it  if  they  thought  they 
would  benefit  themselves  ? — Quite  so. 

19.058.  What  are  your  views  about  the  judicial 
rents.  On  the  whole,  do  you  think  they  were  too 
high  or  too  low  ?— I think  they  were  pretty  fair  on 
the  whole,  but  I am  of  opinion  that  you  cannot  fix 
rent,  you  cannot  foresee  a bad  year,  and  that  sort  of 
thing.  You  must  allow  for  supply  and  demand,  and 
you  must  allow  for  the  landlord  occasionally,  when  the 
tenant  has  a very  bad  year,  giving  an  allowance,  as  I 
say  it  is  impossible  to  fix  rents,  and  it  would  be  unfair 
to  the  landlords  to  fix  them  at  present  prices. 

19.059.  If  things  improved  the  rent  would  be  too 
low  ? — Yes. 

19.060.  Except  for  being  fixed  for  a long  time, 
vou  think  the  judicial  rents  were  on  the  whole  fair?— 
Well,  I think  they  are  rather  low,  but  on  the  whole 
fair.  I do  not  think  that  is  very  strange,  because. I 
think  it  is  very  hard  for  anybody  to  judge  land  in 
winter,  especially  in  the  three  months  of  December, 
January,  and  February,  particularly  wet  land  in 
winter.  In  my  property,  I do  not  know  anything 
about  anybody  else’s,  I think  the  Commissioners 
certainly  valued  it  at  a lower  rate  in  winter  than  in 
summer.  I do  not  blame  them,  for  I think  niobody 
could  help  doing  it.  I think  it  is  impossible  to  judge 
land  that  period  of  the  year. 

19.061.  I suppose  they  judge  very  often  in  a 
hurry  ? — Well,  my  own  experience  is  that  they  did 
it  very  carefully,  but  I think  they  were  too  low  when 
they  judged  land  in  winter. 

19.062.  As  things  happened  since,  I Suppose  the 
rents  were  not  too  low,  although  they  might  have 
been  at  the  time  ? — Quite  so. 

19.063.  Do  you  think  there  is  a difficulty  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  paying  now  rents  which  were  fixed 
then  ? — I think  in  the  present  depression  the  tenants 
ought  to  get  an  allowance  ; a temporary  allowance. 

1,9064.  It  has  been  represented  to  us  several  times 
that  though  the  prices  are  very  low  now,  there 


were  times  before,  20  or  30  years  ago,  when  prices 
were  just  as  low,  and  when  rents  were  quite  as  high 
as  the  present  rents,  and  were  paid  without  difficulty. 
Has  this,  as  far  as  you  can  say,  been  the  case  ?— Well, 
my  Lord,  my  experience  does  not  extend  for  more 
than  20  years,  but  I think  there  is  a great  deal  of 
truth  in  what  you  say.  I think  the  farmers  now  live 
more  expensively  than  they  did  then,  while  the 
exact  contrary  is  the  case  with  the  landlords.  This 
might  account  partially  for  the  present  State  of  things. 

19.065.  And  it  is  very  difficult  for  the  farmers  to 
go  back  suddenly  to  their  former  habits  ? — Quite  so. 

19.066.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  drive  them  to  do 
so  ? — Quite  so. 

19.067.  I suppose  wages  are  higher? — The  wages 
of  the  labourers  are,  I am  glad  to  say,  higher,  but 
they  do  better  work  than  they  did  formerly.  I think 
the  labourers  work  now  much  better,  though  I do 
not  think  it  is  equal  to  the  rise  in  wrges. 

19.068.  They  give  more  value  for  the  money  ?— 
Yes. 

19.069.  The  power  of  the  League  is,  you  think, 
still  formidable  ?— Certainly. 

19.070.  They  do  their  very  best  to  prevent  the 
rent  being  paid,  even  in  cases  where  reductions  are 
given  ? — I do  not  find  that. 

19.071.  Well,  is  the  better  payment  of  rent  this 
year  due  to  the  fact  that  the  League  have  allowed 
rents  to  be  paid  where  reductions  are  given,  or  to  the 
fact  that  the  League  are  losing  their  authority  ?— I 
can  only  give  my  own  experience ; I think  it  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  think  there  is  a Government  in 
power  who  will  support  law  and  order.  They  are 
getting  tired  of  the  League,  in  fact,  and  are  more 
inclined  to  pay  ; but  the  real  difficulty'  that  I have, 
and  I have  nearly  every  sort  of  land,  except  town 
parks,  is  with  very  small  tenants.  They  are  my  diffi- 
culty, and  they  are,  I think,  the  chief  supporters  of 
the  League. 

19.072.  The  very  small  tenants? — Yes;  they  do 
not  know  anything  better,  and  they  think  their  very 
existence  depends  on  their  small  holdings.  They  are 
very  much  disinclined  to  emigrate  or  go  elsewhere,  and 
they  are,  as  I say,  the  real  difficulty  of  the  whole 
thing. 

19.073.  But  the  power  of  the  League  is  decreasing 
even  with  these  small  tenants  ? — Even  with  the  small 
ones,  I think  so. 

19.074.  And  if  it  once  begins  to  decline  there  are 
hopes,  if  the  decline  gets  a fair  start,  that  it  may  move 
more  rapidly  ? — I hope  so. 

19.075.  Are  there  any  cases  in  which  the  rents  aro 
paid  to  the  landlords  clandestinely  ? — I know  a great 
many. 

19.076.  This  year  ? — Not  many  this  year.  I can 
give  you  some  instances.  A tenant  came  to  me- 

19.077.  What  year  was  this  ?— I think  it  was  in  1884. 
He  came  to  me,  and  I asked  him  when  he  would  pay 
his  rent ; he  said  he  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  but  he 
was  afraid  of  the  League ; but  that  he  would  lend  me 
the  money  if  I gave  him  an  I O U for  it.  He  gave  me 
the  money,  and  I gave  him  the  10  U. 

19.078.  Was  that  to  enable  him  to  swear  that  he 
had  not  paid  ? — I suppose  so.  I should  be  vmy 
sorry  to  give  yOur  Lordship  the  names  in  the  ma  ■ 
Of  course  the  I 0 U would  enable  the  man  to  show  tnai 
he  had  paid  me  the  money  if  I died,  in  fact  it  was 
real  receipt.  I have  got  payments  also  on  Pr0“'V° 
that  the  matter  should  not  be  made  known,  an  p 
mising  to  send  the  receipt  in  certain  ways. 

19.079.  Was  that  this  year  ? — No.  The  last  instance 

I had  of  that  was  in  July  last,  when  one  man  asKeam 
not  to  tell  that  he  had  paid.  » 

19,030.  Altogether  the  tenants  are  more  ea  J 
dealt  with  now  ? — Yes.  ? 

19.081.  Is  there  a better  feeling  with  regar  7 
— They  are  getting  more  cordial  now. 

19.082.  Have  you  had  anything  to  do  m # 
Purchase  Act  ?— Not  myself  personally,  but  me 
case  of  purchase  near  me. 
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19.083.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  as  a rule  would 
like  to  be  independent  proprietors  ? — I think  they  are 
»t  the  present  moment  led  by  public  opinion.  They 
think  they  will  be  able  to  get  the  land  cheaper  here- 
after, and  they  are  not  inclined  to  purchase.  1 think, 
however,  that  they  will  see  the  advantage  of  purchase 
hereafter.  With  regard  to  this  matter  of  purchase, 
your  Lordship,  I would  wish  to  suggest  an  alternative 
scheme.  Suppose  a tenant’s  rent  is  £ 100  and  that  the 
landlord  should  agree  to  sell  at  20  years’  purchase,  that 
would  be  £2,000.  Now,  what  I would  suggest  is  that 
the  Government  should  lend  the  tenant  £1,000  at 

per  cent,  repayable  in  60  years,  that  is  £35  a year, 
that  the  landlord  on  receipt  of  the  £1,000  should 
reduce  the  rent  £50  a year  and  give  the  tenant  a lease 
for  ever  at  that  rent,  the  Government  advance  to  be  a 
first  charge  on  the  farm.  In  that  way  the  occupier  would 
eventually  secure  a reduced  rent  of  £50  a year  instead 
of  £100  a year,  and  a lease  for  ever,  and  the  advantage 
would  be  obtained  of  having  the  landlord  still  residing 
in  the  country,  while  the  amount  of  money  advanced 
by  the  State  would  be  comparatively  small. 

19.084.  You  think  it  is  an  advantage  that  the  land- 
lords should  still  have  a certain  amount  of  interest  in 
the  country  ? — Yes. 

19.085.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  perpetual 
hostility  between  the  two  classes  ? — The  rent  being  so 
small  1 do  not  think  there  would.  That  would  be  the 
chief  object  gained,  that  the  tenant  would  have  a 
smaller  sum  to  pay. 

19.086.  Instead  of  advancing  £2,000  to  the  tenant 
you  would  advance  £1,000,  and  he  would  get  a lease 
for  ever  of  the  land  at  £50  a year  ? — Yes. 

19.087.  You  think  the  responsibility  and  indepen- 
dence would  be  the  same  in  the  case  of  a perpetual 
freehold  as  if  the  holder  were  the  owner  ? — -Nearly 
the  same.  I have  known  a case  of  this  kind.  A 
landlord  bought  a property  on  which  a tenant  held  a 
farm  at  a rent  of  £100  a year.  The  tenant  gave  him 
£1,000  towards  buying  the  property  and  the  landlord 
then  gave  him  the  farm  at  £50  a year  and  a lease  for 
ever.  That  arrangement  is  found  to  answer  very  well. 

19.088.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  glad 
to  sell  a part  of  their  properties  ? — I would  be  glad  to 
sell  if  I got  anything  at  all  fair. 

19.089.  Twenty  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

19.090.  Would  that  induce  you  to  leave  the  country  ? 
—No,  I should  live  in  the  place  where  I live  now. 

19.091.  And  many  other  landlords  would  do  the 
same  if  they  sold  part  of  their  properties  ? — I think  so. 

19.092.  Lord  Milltown. — I think  I understood  you 
to  say  that  it  would  be  unfair  to  fix  rents  at  present 
prices? — Certainly,  I think  so. 

19.093.  You  think  it  would  lower  rents  a greater 
per  centuge  than  they  were  lowered  at  the  beginning 
ot  the  Commission  because  we  have  had  two  bad  years 
in  succession  ? — I think  it  would  certainly.  The  only 
possible  way  of  fixing  rents  is  by  somo  sliding  scale. 

1 think  that  is  the  only  way  you  could  meet  the 
matter. 

19.094.  I understand  you  to  say  that  it  is  not  an 
unusual  thing  for  the  Land  Commission,  when  they 
va  ue  in  winter,  to  fix  a lower  rent  on  some  lands  than 
hey  would  fix  if  they  were  valued  in  summer? — That 
13  my  opinion. 


,095.  From  that  it  follows  that  it  depends  very 
ue  i on  the  season  at  which  a man’s  property  is 
valued  at  what  figure  his  rental  is  fixed  ? — I do  not 
t 'nk  ‘ f d very  much.  It  depends  a good  deal,  and 
(a  u no.t  ’■hmk  the  Commissioners  are  very  much 
in  m-81?6  °r  ^ think  it  is  very  hard  to  value  land 
m winter. 


lan.?;09^-  ®uPP°se  they  are  compelled  to  value  your 
must  . wlDteJ>  ’hat  must  be  one  of  the  consequences, 
shonlA r0ti~iYeS’  1 would  6»ggest  that  no  land 
nnd  February116^  ln  mont^s  December,  January, 

hiehernmvI5UDv!rStTnd  you  to  say  that  wage3  are 

li  nos  J~YeS’ 1 am  gIad  t0  say  so- 

think  they  do 1 the  mea  give  better  value  ? — I 


19.099.  Do  the  farmers  employ  as  many  labourers 
now  as  formerly  ? — Not  so  much.  They  do  a great 
deal  themselves. 

19.100.  Not  so  many  as  they  used  to  do  before  the 
Act  of  1881  ? — There  is  not  much  difference  since 
that  time. 

19.101.  When  did  they  begin  to  diminish  the 
number  of  labourers  they  employed  ? — About  1878. 
It  has  been  going  on  gradually  since  then. 

19.102.  The  Land  Act  of  1881  has  had  no  effect  in 
increasing  the  number  of  labourers  that  the  farmers 
employ  ? — I do  not  think  it  has. 

19.103.  The  security  they  got  under  the  Land  Act 
did  not  induce  them  to  employ  more  labourers  ? — I do 
not  think  they  have  employed  a bit  more  since  then. 

19.104.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  land  laid  more  in 
grass  now  ? — Yes. 

19.105.  That  would  diminish  the  number  of  la- 
bourers ? — It  would.  I remember  in  my  boyhood  the 
farmers  certainly  employed  much  more  labourers  than 
they  do  at  present,  but  they  had  a lower  rate  of  wages 
to  pay. 

19.106.  Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  your  sugges- 
tion that  the  landlord  should  grant  fee-farm  leases 
at  half  the  present  rents  on  payment  of  a certain  fine 
were  carried  out,  what  interest  would  the  landlord 
possess  in  the  land  so  let  to  the  farmers,  that  would 
induce  him  to  remain  in  the  country? — Well,  he 
would  have  the  collection  of  the  rent. 

19.107.  That  would  not  be  a pleasant  duty  ? — No. 
But  it  would  be  a reason  for  his  remaining  in  the 
country. 

19.108.  It  might  compel  him  to  remain,  but  what 
inducemeut  would  it  give  him  ? — It  would  give  him 
rights  of  shooting,  and  so  on. 

19.109.  Then  you  contemplate  reserving  all  royal- 
ties and  exclusive  rights  of  shooting  ? — Yes. 

19.110.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  he  could  hire  it 
from  the  tenant  if  the  tenant  were  the  owner  ? — Yes. 
The  clfief  recommendation  about  the  scheme  which  I 
suggest  is  that  there  would  be  less  money  borrowed 
from  the  Government.  I have  myself  some  head 
rents,  and  I find  them  verv  easy  to  collect. 

19.1 11.  They  could  be  collected  by  letter  ? — Yes. 

19.112.  And  you  could  collect  them  from  London 
just  as  easily  as  you  could  collect  them  here  ? — Yes. 

I would  wish  to  say  that  the  late  Sir  Bichard  Griffith 
was  a relative  of  mine,  that  I knew  him  very  well, 
and  I could  tell  you,  if  you  desire  it, , how  he 
regarded  the  valuation  of  the  country  made  by  him. 
Well,  he  said  that  he  did  not  consider  the  valuation  as 
at  all  a basis  for  adjusting  rent,  because  be  said  it 
wanted  revision  very  much,  and  he  wished  in  the 
last  eight  years  of  his  life  (he  died  in  1878) 
that  there  should  be  a revision  of  the  valuation. 
He  said  that  the  valuation  was  to  a great  extent 
made  as  a tillage  valuation,  and  at  the  time  tillage 
was  more  valuable  than  cattle. 

19.113.  Did  he  think  the  valuation  too  high  or  too 
low  ? — He  thought  about  25  per  cent,  ought  to  be 
added  to  it,  but  things  were  much  higher  then  than 
they  are  now.  It  was’  in  1 872. 

19. 1 14.  Did  he  think  it  was  an  equal  valual  ion  as 
regards  one  district  and  another  ? — No,  he  did  not, 
especially  on  account  of  cattle. 

19.115.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a re-valuation  of  the  whole  of 
Ireland  on  a rental  basis  ? — Yes,  if  it  could  be  fairly 
carried  out,  but  it  would  bo  very  hard  to  do  it. 

19.1 16.  That  was  his  wish  ?— Yes. 

19.117.  Do  you  think  if  it  could  bo  carried  out  in 
two  years,  as  Mr.  Ball  Greene  says  it  could,  that  it 
would  be  desirable  ? — If  it  could  be  thoroughly  and 
efficiently  and  fairly  carried  out,  I think  it  would, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  in  the  present  state  of 
affairs  it  could  be  well  done. 

19.1 18.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  the  judicial  rents, 
you  think  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  are  too 
high  rents,  now  taking  into  account  the  price  of-  pro- 
duce ? — I think  they  would  be,  I think  the  tenants 
ought  to  get  an  allowance  during  the  present  year. 

P3 


Nov.  16,  1886. 

Mr.  John  A.  B. 
Newman. 
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Nov.  16,  1886.  In  my  own  personal  experience  the  rents  were  fixed 
higher  in  1883  than  in  1882. 

^ R~  19,119.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  for  that? — I 
think  the  Commissioners  were  rather  inclined  to  take 
the  lands  on  which  the  valuation  was  low  first  of  all, 
and  they  were  inclined  to  lower  the  rents  more  in 
proportion  than  the  rents  later  on. 

19,120.  Were  there  more  appeals  at  that  time  than 
there  were  afterwards  ? — Certainly,  both  by  landlord 
and  tenant. 

19.122.  The  Commissioners  were  afraid  to  give  a 
large  reduction  lest  their  decision  might  be  reversed  ? 
— No,  on  the  contrary.  First  of  all  in  1882,  when  the 
Commissioners  were  rather  new  to  the  work,  they 
appeared  to  me  to  select  those  lands  in  which  the 
valuation  was  rather  low.  They  appeared  to  lower 
the  rents  more  in  proportion  at  first. 

19.123.  You  believe  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882 
were  higher  than  they  were  afterwards  ? — No,  I think 
they  were  lower.  I am  only  giving  my  own  ex- 
perience. 

19.124.  Have  the  landlords  been  giving  a reduction  ? 
— I have  given  a reduction. 

19.125.  Are  reductions  general  in  your  part  of  the 
country  ? — I think  so,  certainly. 

19,126a.  They  are  giving  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  ? — Yes. 

19.126.  You  think  the  judicial  rents  too  high  for 
this  year  ? — Yes,  certainly,  but  not  for  the  past  years. 

19.127.  The  Commissioners  could  not  foresee  that 
prices  would  be  so  low  ? — Quite  so.  It  was  impos- 
sible. 

19.128.  The  rents  are  high  now  that  were  fixed 
in  1881  and  1883  ? — I think  the  Commissioners  if 
anything  fixed  the  rents  higher  in  1881  than  1883. 

19.129.  And  perhaps  1884  ? — I have  no  experience 
of  1884. 

19.130.  Can  you  assign  any  reason  why  the  farmers 
do  not  employ  so  much  labour  ? — I think  partially  it 
is  because  the  wages  are  higher,  and  they  do  more 
themselves. 

19.131.  Speaking  generally,  are  the  farmers  as  well 
off  now  as  they  were  six  years  ago  ? — I think  this 
present  year  not,  but  I think  in  the  past  years  they 
were  a great  deal  better. 

19.132.  Is  there  a desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants 
in  your  locality  to  become  owners  if  they  were 

. assisted  ?— I think  they  hardly  understand  it  much  at 
present. 

19.133.  Have  you  thought  of  the  effect  that  it  would 
produce  ? — I think  it  would  be  of  great  use  ; I think 
they  would  become  loyal  peaceable  subjects. 

19.134.  Do  you  think  they  might  employ  more 
labour  ?— I think  some  of  them  would. 

19.135.  And  cultivate  their  land  better? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  mean  the  survival  of  the  best,  if  I 
may  use  the  expression,  and  that  the  improvident 
would  be  bought  out  by  the  provident  men.  I do  not 
think  that  class  would  find  it  so  easy  to  live  as  under 
the  landlards. 

19.136.  Do  you  think  there  should  be  some  court 
of  authority  between  the  tenants  and  the  land- 
lords in  fixing  the  price  ?— I think  it  would  be  a 
hard  thing  to  do.  I think  it  would  be  hard  on  both 
sides. 

19.137.  Would  you  object  to  the  Court  having 
power  to  make  a compulsory  order  as  to  price  if  the 
landlord  and  tenant  are  not  able  to  agree  outside  as 
to  the  price  ? — If  you  give  them  liberty  to  go  if  they 
wish,  nobody  could  object  to  that.  They  have  that 
practically  at  present,  but  if  you  gave  the  Court  arbi- 
trary power  to  fix  the  price,  I do  not  think  it  would 
do.  It  is  a matter  for  private  bargain. 

19.138.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  in  your  part 
of  the  country? — I think  about  one  fourth  of  the 
tenants. 

19.139.  Have  they  received  a reduction  on  their 
rents  ? — Oh,  dear  me,  yes. 

19.140.  Do  you  think  the  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act? — If  you  open 


the  court  to  leaseholders — I do  not  want  to  do  away 
with  old  leases  for  long  terms  of  years — but  if  you 
open  the  court  to  leaseholders  I think  a term,  say 
under  50  years,  should  be  fixed  by  Parliament,  and 
if  you  give  the  power  to  both  landlord  and  tenan 
to  do  away  with  those  leases,  1 think  it  would  be  very 
fair. 

19.141.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  condition  of  the  la- 
bourers socially  has  improved  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

19.142.  They  are  living  in  more  comfort  ? Yes 

and  I think  there  is  no  more  deserving  class  in  the 
country. 

19.143.  You  think  the  operation  of  the  Land  Acts 
of  1881  and  1885  has  been  impeded  by  the  people 
hoping  for  better  things  in  the  future  from  their  own 
point  cf  view  ? — Yes. 

19.144.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  important 
that  this  idea  should  be  removed  from  their  "minds, 
and  that  it  should  be  impressed  upon  them  that  there 
was  no  hope  of  such  further  legislation  ? — Certainly, 
it  would  be  most  beneficial.  . 

19.145.  It  would  be  desirable  that  that  idea  or 
impression  should  be  conveyed  to  them?  — Un- 
doubtedly. 

19.146.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  yon  said  you 
were  in  favour,  to  a certain  extent,  of  a new  uniform 
and  general  valuation  of  the  country? — If  1 could 
understand  that  it  would  be  fairly  and  impartially 
carried  out,  I would  be  in  favour  of  it,  but  I think 
that,  is  a very  hard  thing  to  do.  I think  the  valuers 
would,  to  a great  extent,  be  interfered  with  by  the 
occupiers,  and  not  allowed  to  go  over  the  matter 
properly. 

19.147.  Would  it  be  necessary  to  bind  anybody 
by  such  a valuation,  either  landlord  or  tenant?— No, 
sir,  but  it  would  be  taken  up  and  pointed  to. 

19.148.  But  the  rents  would  not  be  fixed  according 
to  that  valuation  ? — No  doubt,  but  I think  it  would 
be  regarded  as  a criterion. 

19.149.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farms.  How 
many  tenants  have  you  ? — I do  not  think  the  number 
of  tenants  would  be  fair  test  of  the  size  of  the  hold- 
ings. There  are  two  sorts  of  tenants  on  the  property. 
I have  2,000  acres  of  light  land,  on  which  there  are 
70  tenants,  all  of  those  very  small  holdings ; and  the 
remaining  part  of  my  property  is  held  by  about  60 
tenants,  who  have  larger  holdings. 

19.150.  Are  the  small  holdings  on  the  best  land? 
— No,  on  the  worst  land.  The  larger  holdings  are  on 
the  best  land. 

19.151.  Which  class  pays  most  regularly  ?— Those 
on  the  larger  holdings,  undoubtedly. 

19.152.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  are 
called  congested  districts  ? — The  2,000  acres  to  which 
I have  referred  are  a congested  district,  in  my  opinion. 

19.153.  Suppose  the  Government  were  to  advance 
money  to  tenants  holding  land  of  that  low  quality  for 
the  purposes  of  purchase,  do  you  think  they  would 
have  reasonable  security  for  the  repayment  of  the 
advance  ? — In  some  cases  they  would,  and  in  some 
enses  it  would  be  a rather  poor  security.  It  depends  on 
the  amount  of  the  purchase  money.  I may  say,  I think 
a great  deal  of  the  agrarian  crime  of  the  country 
comes  from  the  occupiers  of  these  small  holdings. 
They  are  the  real  difficulty,  because  if  they  had  the 
land  almost  for  nothing,  with  their  large  families,  they 
would  hardly  be  able  to  live  on  it. 

19.154.  Do  you  think  that  the  land  would 

afford  security  for  the  money  advanced?— In 
cases  it  would,  and  the  purchase  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  the  country.  It  would  make  these  men 
much  more  loyal  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  tne 
country  than  at  present.  T 

19.155.  These  men  are  on  the  poorest  land.— 

have  cases  of  everv  sort  of  land.  . .... 

19.156.  Do  you  think  the  poorest  men  would  luiw 
their  obligations  if  they  got  the  land  ? — I think 
course  the  risk  would  be  much  greater  in  their  ease. 

19.157.  Much  greater? — I would  say  so,  and  nwe 
greater  still  if  the  men  are  forced  to  have  the  if 
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There  are  cases,  of  course,  where  it  would  be  quite 
safe. 

19,158.  But  you  would  have  to  sell  to  the  whole 
lot;  you  could  not  select  some  individuals.  How 


*9’,  6-  Wo"ld  11  be  considered  justice  to  evict  a Nov.  is,  i88a 
man  because  he  would  not  pay  his  rent?— In  some  — L 

cases  1 1 would  not.  Mr.  john  A R 


lot;  you  couiu  uou  select  some  individuals.  How  iq  i«a  tv  i n , ,7 

would  ,ou  get  over  that  difficult,  ?-I  would  £ supS P '’e'7  “ tl,e  <!i,“rio1’  1 

inclined  to  sell  to  them,  but  I would  not  give  all  the  19  lfi4  . , 

right  of  purchase.  I think  it  would  be  a great  benefit  allowance  ?— Yes.  qmt<5  l°  & temP0KU7 
to  the  State,  as  it  would  make  these  men  peaceable  iq  i id v t c,  . 

orderly  people.  P ’ coS5' aCan/ou  "ot  r-ata*  a figure  that  you  would 

19,159.  Do  not  you  think  there  would  be  a great  think  the landTIre  eonXV^0’  l ^ DOt 

risk  that  these  people  may  borrow  011  their  security.  Commission.  * 9 y let’  oven  b7  the  Land 


and  get  more  deeply  involved  ? — Well.  ves.  and  X l o 1 

1%  /?.*,*’ emmu  **■»  '“ist - g.-  tr;tr=rto‘tdS  srsr 

experience  onLmfS  you  n"ve?^r«kMon”-J  woffid  £“  ,f  fil°, 

never  had  any.  ‘'‘ii  ctargo,  the  money  that  would  bo 

19,161.  Do  you  know  whether  it  ig  tho  case  that  19  167  The  Ihti.iw  i-„  ...  . , 

when  a farm  is  evicted  it  is  impossible  to  get  another  also  ?— Yes  andiord  Posltlon  wou.d  he  very  safe 
tenant  for  the  land  ? — I would  not  say  impossible  It  in  i«o 

is  rather  hard.  It  depends  a good  deal  on  what  the  imnrnv2'»£°  1 cond.tion  of  the  tenant  would  be 
people  consider  the  justice  of  the  case.  reduction  also’  bec?rUse  he  would  be  Sotting  a liandsome 


reduction  also  ? — Yes. 


19,169.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
in  the  county  of  Cork?— Yes,  I hold  about  250  Irish 


Mr.  Patrick  O’Mahoxt,  of  Kildorrery,  examined. 


19.170.  How  far  from  Cork  ?— About  30  Irish 
miles. 

19.171.  You  are  a leaseholder  ?— I hold  some  land 
under  lease  and  some  without  lease. 

1917  2.  Is  what  you  hold  under  lease  more  highly 
rented  than  the  other  ? — It  is.  ° 1 

19.173.  And  you  would  like  to  come  in  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed  ? — I would  like  it. 

19.174.  You  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not 
come  in  ?— I think  it  is  a mistake  they  should  be  left 
out  of  the  1881  Act. 

19.175.  Had  you  judicial  rents  fixed? — Yes. 

t 19,1J6'  ,Wbat  >'ear  was  your  judicial  rent  fixed  ?— 
Imraediatdy  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  I put  two  farms  in  the  Land  Court,  and  a 
third  that  was  under  lease  I put  in  as  well.  1 knew 
it  was  illegal,  but  I did  it  just  to  make  the  landlord 
reduce  the  rent. 

.•  1S>o1'7IV  ?-be  Court  °f  course  dismissed  the  applica- 
T°,n --Wen  the  landlord  and  myself  came  to  terms, 
i took  this  as  an  accommodation  farm,  and  I had  a 
ckuse  of  surrender  in  the  lease,  and  he  allowed  20  per 
1,5  ld>0’™d  20  per  cent,  off  tho  jndicml 
rente  also  because  I could  not  pay  the  rent. 

j™iy  this  Je"  ■-™-  M.  m,  l*t 

Iq’lan  T°U,  ',ete  ”0t  aWe  t0  P“7  ‘h«  rent  ?_No. 

And  T wit  ™ J,°“  g°*  20  p"  red“‘™  ?-Tes. 
« pel  St  Pe‘'  !,f‘ei'  a«l.that  makes 

nre1s™8o-A°a  ,'0U  did,  sir,  hat  still  if 

L I anfailTl  S°  °°  W0“ld  ”ot  ™k«  i[ 

fnm  evenS  4nS'  1 *d  ““  P“J  tbe  renl  out  °f  «ie 
Hon  I ffi"  ! ? m P"  fut'’  “d  «™» 'vitl>  «i»‘  l'etlac- 
9 I SO  h W‘“  keep  il' 

pnrcki  p_TTLr0U  ""  “T?1*1  of  qn^on  of 
purchase  must  h Slr'  r.  1 tbud£  tbat  oompuisory 
Z E?  ,be  b"»sht  into  the  country,  there  is 

Present  amount  of  the  lmdl0rd  *he 

winTtgto  «UKB  ^ ”»'d  »ot  be 

think  the  f'1'  Pr'ce  that  you  would  like  ?— I 
are  too  hi.*  Thevl'6  Ja“dl°rds  as  regards  purchase 
ptiC93  0f 

°»  the  rents  that  Wbat  1S  Jour  idea  of  a fair  purchase 
from  8 to  5 vi,,0U  W”g  -!-My  idea  would  be 
*9,185  Th7„t  - Purchase  on  middle  class  land. 

~-0h,  I 'have  othrh1re  rULg0t  the  40  Per  cent-  «ff? 
years.  I would  Jill  1 - "d  would  PaL  10  or  15 
ould  pay  l0  yeai-s  for  the  best  land. 


r , ^bat  of  course  w°uld  be  a great  loss  to  the 

a landlord  ?— Well  of  course  it  would  be  a loss  to  the 
landlord. 

i 19,187.  And  if  he  had  incumbrances,  mortgages 
1 not  •,01DtUreS  he  would  get  nothing  at  all?— He  might 

Would  you  leave  the  price  to  be  paid  to  be 
fixed  by  Commissioner?— H they  were  properly 
skilled,  and  not  like  the  Commissioners  of  the  Land 
1 ■Act  of  1881,  who  were  not  skilled  agriculturists. 

19.189.  Did  the  Commissioners  under  the  Land  Act 
' valu,e  *00.lligh  or  too  low  ?— They  valued  to  the  best 
’ ot  their  judgment,  they  were  not  skilled  men  I 

myself  learned  farming  at  the  Model  Farm.  I am  a 
skilled  agriculturist. 

19.190.  But  I ask  you  did  they  value  too  hiMi  or 
too  low  ?— I do  not  think  they  were  skilled  men  that 
knew  their  business.  I have  a farm  at  Owen  Court 
and  1 have  a good  class  and  a worst  class  of  land,  and 
the  Commissioners  regarded  them  as  the  same  class, 
and  they  would  not  do  that  if  they  were  skilled  men. 

1?,1i9,1-  Mr;  Knipe.— Have  you  found  farming 
profitable  for  the  last  few  years  ?— Farming  does  not 
pay  the  labouring  men  to  my  knowledge. 

19,992.  Do  you  employ  many  labourers*? — I pay 
30  regular,  but  I carry  on  a shop  business  and  milling 
as  well.  6 

19.193.  What  do  you  pay  your  labourers? — 15s.  a 
week  for  farm_  work.  For  the  shop  and  the  mill’  I 
used  to  pay  15f.  when  the  milling  business  was  con- 
siderable, but  for  the  last  two  years  foreign  competition 
lias  hunted  the  local  mills. 

19.194.  Are  you  employing  as  much  ns  you  did  six 
years  ago  t In  the  farm  I am,  because- 1 keep  a lime 
kiln  burning  six  months  of  the  year.  I improved  the 
land,  1 have  done  a great  deal  to  it. 

19.195.  Does  farming  pay  as  it  did  ?— Not  at  all, 
nor  anything  like  it.  Tho  people  have  not  the 
capital.  It  I was  depending  on  farming  alone  I could 
not  put  much  money  in  the  land,  it  would  hardly  pay 
the  servants  wages  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices. 
With  oats  at  5d.  a stone,  I would  defy  any  man  to 
grow  it  at  5d.  a stone;  it  would  not  pay  the  labour 
and  the  seed,  not  to  mind  rent  at  all. 

19.196.  And  there  is  no  profit  to  be  made  on  cattle 
for  the  last  year  ? — No. 

19.197.  And  butter  is  also  down? — Yes.  I keep 
20  dairy  >cows,  and  a 100  breeding  ones,  and  I sell 
30  or  40  springers  in  the  year,  but  they  do  not  pay. 

19.198.  Lord  Miltown. — But  you  can  always  get  a 
good  price  for  springers  ? — There  is  a bad  sale  for  them 
this  year.  No  profit. 

19.199.  When  did  you  buy  the  springers? — About 
March,  December,  and  January. 
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Km.  16,1886.  19,200.  But  if  you  bought  them  last  March,  you 

could  buy  them  pretty  cheap? — Not  cheap;  they 

Mr.  Patrick  -were  cheaper  afterwards. 

O’Mahony.  19,201.  But  you  are  sure  to  make.  21.  or  3/.  a head 

on  them? — Well,  hardly  that,  taking  the  winter’s 
feed  into  account.  I saw  sold  cattle  in  Mallow  at 
10/.  10s.  per  head,  three-year  olds,  and  I valued  them 
myself  at  11/. 

19.202.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  give  us  an  idea  of 
how  much  they  were  reduced  in  price  ? — I could ; I 
made  myself  in  1882  an  average  of  18/.  a piece  on  30 
of  these  three-year  olds.  I sold  four  of  them  at  23/. 
a piece,  but  the  average  was  18/. 

19.203.  What  would  they  be  worth  this  year  ? — I 
saw  as  good  cattle  sold  for  9/.  or  10/.  a piece,  and  I 
valued  some  of  them  at  12/.  myself.  They  were 
choice  cattle  from  the  county  Limerick ; some  of  them 
from  the  Golden  Vein.  Mr.  Downing,  of  Ashfield,  got 
four  of  mine,  and  he  keeps  the  best. 

19.204.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  to  become  owners  of  their  farms  ? — I say  the 
agitation  in  this  country  will  never  be  settled  until 
you  have  in  the  whole  country  the  tenant  farmers 
owners  in  fee,  and  the  sooner  the  Government  settle 
that,  the  sooner  everything  will  be  right,  and  the 
tenants  will  become  as  big  Conservatives  as  even  the 
men  in  England  or  Scotland. 

19.205.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  soon  would  you  expect 
to  have  a new  race  of  landlords  springing  upon  the 
country  ? — Re-letting,  you  mean. 

19.206.  Yes. — I would  not  allow  re-letting  at  all. 
I would  allow  them  to  amalgamate  farms,  but  I would 
not  have  any  re-letting. 

19.207.  But  how  would  fon  manage  if  the  father  or 
mother  died  and  the  children  were  not  of  age  to 
manage  the  place  ? — Legislation  could  provide  for 
that.  I think  there  should  be  a tariff  put  on  imported 
manufactures,  such  as  flour.  I would  put  on  im- 
ported flour  half-a-crown  per  sack. 

19.208.  Lord  Milltown. — The  making  of  flour  in 
Ireland  has  nearly  come  to  an  end  ? — Nearly  come  to 
an  end. 

19.209.  And  that  is  a great  loss  to  the  farmers  ? — 
A great  loss  to  the  farmers  who  grow  wheat  that 

, there  should  be  this  flour  from  America.  Even  as  low 
as  oats  is  oaten  meal  now  coming  from  Canada. 

19.210.  You  do  not  advocate  putting  it  on  the  raw 
articles  ? — No,  I would  put  on  the  manufact  ured 
article  lialf-a-crown  on  a sack  of  flour. 

19.211.  Do  not  you  think  that  would  be  very  much 
opposed  by  the  consumers  ? — I say  that  half-a-crown 
would  only  bring  it  to  the  same  level  as  the  flour  at 
home.  We  would  still  hove  competition  with  half-a- 
crown  on  each  sack,  and  it  would  give  a large  revenue 
to  the  country  and  reduce  the  taxes  in  other  ways. 

19.212.  But  it  would  not  give  a large  revenue  if  it 
stopped  the  importation  ? — I do  not  think  it  would  stop 
the  importation.  I do  not  think  half-a-crown  would 
stop  it.  There  is  another  matter  that  I would  say  I 
think  the  repayment  of  the  purchase  money  should  be 
extended  to  over  100  years. 

19.213.  You  had  better  propose  at  once  that  it 
should  be  a perpetual  tax  ? — The  country  I anticipate 
bye-and-bye  will  become  more  prosperous,  and  the 
farmers’  rent  in  that  way  might  be  reduced,  because 
he  will  smoke  more  than  now  and  consume  more,  and 
if  he  does  there  may  be  a surplus. 

19.214.  And  he  may  drink  more? — No,  the  poor 
farmers  at  my  pi  ace  cannot  atiord  to  drink  a glass  of 


whisky  in  six  months,  but  when  'the  times  become 
more  prosperous  you  will  have  from  the  Inland 
Revenue  a surplus  that  may  go  to  liquidate  portion  of 
the  farmers’  debt. 

19.215.  What  would  those  people  say  who  do  not 
own  any  land  ? — The  farmers  contribute  the  bulk  of 
the  revenue,  and  they  would  be  entitled  to  it. 

19.216.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Has  the  consumption  of 
whisky  in  the  country  increased  ? — The  consumption 
is  reduced  in  the  spirit  trade  by  one  half. 

19.217.  We  have  been  told  that  in  some  districts  it 
is  more  than  the  poor  law  valuation  and  the  rents  put 
together  ? — It  is  more  in  the  towns  and  cities  than  in 
the  country. 

19.218.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  ypu  a retail  dealer 
yourself? — Yes,  perhaps  I sell  more  whisky  than  all 
in  the  village ; I am  wholesale  agent  also. 

19.219.  Is  this  a small  village? — The  re  are  only 
four  or  five  hundred  people  in  it,  but  it  stands  in  a 
rich  district. 

19.220.  How  many  public-houses  in  it  ? — Thirteen. 

19.221.  There  are  13  public-houses  in  this  village 
where  the  farmers  do  not  drink  a glass  of  whisky 
in  six  months.  What  keeps  them  going?  — Well, 
the  village  stands  in  a district  of  7 or  8 miles,  and 
there  are  farms  attached  to  the  public-houses.  The 
people  are  not  living  on  the  public-houses  (done. 
They  have  farms  attached  to  them  and  dairy  cows. 

19.222.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  it  meet  your  views 
if  the  landlords  were  able  to  reduce  the  present  rents 
by  one-half  or  one-fourth,  and  if  the  Government 
advanced  money  to  carry  out  that  arrangement. 
Would  that  satisfy  the  feelings  of  the  people  in  their 
desire  to  become  owners  ? — I do  not  think  it  would, 
sir. 

19.223.  They  would  be  owners  in  this  case,  subject 
to  the  payment  of  a small  head  rent  ? — I do  not  think 
they  would  retain  the  landlords  at  all,  and  the  land- 
lords would  have  no  power  to  collect  the  head  rent. 
You  must  bear  in  mind  I am  not  a member  pi  the 
National  League,  and  that  I have  been  partially  boy- 
cotted because  I would  not  give  them  my  support. 

19.224.  In  the  case  I suggest  the  landlord  would 
have  no  power  whatever  over  the  property,  he  would 
merely’  collect  a fixed  head  rent.  That  is  a suggestion 
made  to  us. 

19.225.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  the  Govern- 
ment should  advance  the  money  to  buy  up  the  whole 
land  of  the  country  ? — -Yes. 

19.226.  Do  you  know  the  extent  of  the  rental  of 
Ireland  ? — No. 

19.227.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  stated  to  be 
17,000,000  ? — I suppose  so,  but  my  idea  is  that  wo 
should  have  the  tenants  in  possession,  and  that  we 
should  have  no  landlords. 

19.228.  But  supposing  the  English  and  Scotch 
farmers  desired  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords  where  would 
the  money  come  from  to  carry  out  that  immense 
operation  ? — I would  have  it  done  for  all  that. 

19.229.  But  where  is  the  money  to  be  got?— 0“i 
British  credit  is  very  good.  We  have  no  objection  to 
be  connected  with  Britain. 

19.230.  Particularly  if  Britain  would  give  you  her 
money  ? — Well  of  course  we  would  pay  it  back.  ® 
do  not  want  a present  of  it.  We  would  pay  it  ba 
with  interest.  1 think  we  should  be  proud  to  be  con- 
nected with  such  an  empire  as  Great  Britain. 

19.231.  Lord  Milltown.— And  to  have  an  eqnw 
share  in  it  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  R.  U.  P. 

Fitzgerald, 

M.P. 


Mr.  Robert  Uniacke  Penrose  Fitzgerald,  M.P.,  examined. 


19.232.  The  President. — Can  you  tell  us  about  the 
size  of  your  property  in  this  country?  — Between 
3,500  and  4,000  acres. 

19.233.  Have  you  got  your  rent  this  year  ? — Up  to 
March  last,  yes.  The  other  gale  is  not  due  yet. 


19.234.  Do  you  expect  to  get  those  rents  ? — I.think 

19.235.  Have  you  given  ■ abatements  ?"^^1 

are  taking  every  case  into  consideration  and  > | 

what  is  to  be  said  between  landlord  and  tens 
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m,  say  I interfere  very  little  witli  my  .gent,  bnl  bonme'.  Act  that  I cannot  help  thinking  is  verr  J*»  16  1886 

ssasssa^““h,""n^  «™ 

?°"rJent3  ^ sbou,d  be  asked  l°  ^ the  give.rof the  guarantee 


is  well  ? — I would  hope  to  get  them  better  this  year.  of  one  fifth  Now 
10  937.  Ts  there  an  imnroveme.nt  ? Wnrl  , ’ 


19.237.  Is  there  u improvement?  Had  youTny  Z^3."2Z-£Z*.,i*  ¥ i"linitely  more  for  the 
diffic.lt,  in  collecting  your  rents  l.,t?_WelI  I can-  ease  of  a sale,  fay  for  MW,  tin  t theT'shonld  £ 

iSSiST  -*  * ™7  - t0  be  — • x~k  *,fc 

19.238.  My  object  merely  is  to  see  whether  the  ta  IXV!  s“2dp £££&?  .£  SSTSSS 

circumstances  of  the  country  are  improved  ibis  year,  be  handed  back  to  the  tenant  In  tl  a eZ  von  w in 
and  whether  rents  are  more  easily  paid  this  year  than  have  the  Guarantee  from  the  ri.ht  man  P 

last  year.  I think  from  what  I can  see  that  they  are  1094.0  t,,  . o . . 

somewhat  more  easily  paid  this  year  than  last  year.  fi,„  IT ' * ' . 1 } should  put  down  one  fifth  at 

19.239.  The  power  of  the  league  is  still  formidable  ? Stock  ^ 4?0/'  be  P“d 

—The  power  of  the  league  is  still  formidable  in  many  c,f  v„„,P.„„i  ' 1 nd  et.tbe  tenant  give  a number 

places.  7 “ ^ears  Purchase  to  cover  it,  and  then  at  the  end  of 

19.240.  You  do  not  take  much  personal  part  in  the  ^L7®!”  i°0f.be  han.de(1  to  him.  It  will  b 


very  convenient  for  him  to  have  the  money  then, 
lou  will  in  this  way  be  getting  the  guarantee  from 
the  man  who  is  going  into  the  land,  and  not  from  the 

If  I were  to  go  into  details,  m.d’gi've  ZuUnl  danhflt  ‘ r “d,  linS  ,t0  anothe''.  » 
d the  prices  at  the  time  of  Griffiths  u t doubt!  be.  dlthcult  to  explain  to  the  tenant 

that  he  was  not  giving  a greater  number  of  years 
purchase  at  the  outset. 


lageme.nt  of  your  property.  Now  what  evidence 
would  you  be  willing  to  give  which  you  would  con- 
sider useful  to  us  ? — I would  rather  answer  any  ques- 
tions put  to  me.  If  I were  to  go  into  details,  and  give 
the  prices  now  and  the  prices  at  the  time  of  Griffiths 
valuation,  and  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act,  I would  be  merely  repeating  in  my  evidence  what 
practically  I stated  on  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill,  all  of  which 
figures  were  collected  from  the  Poor  Law  Unions,  from 
Chambers  of  Agriculture,  and  from  other  such  sources 
from  Mr.  Villiers  Stuart’s  book,  and  which  were  fully 


19.250.  Ho  will  give  the  same  price  and  advance 
a certain  amount  besides  which  he  will  get  back  in 
15  years  ? — Yes. 

19.251.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  would  be  fakin'* 


verified,  and  to  go  over  such  matters  again  would  be  tb(1  guarantee  off  the  landlord  and  placing  it  on  the 
taking  up  a great  deal  of  your  time.  tenant  ? — Yes. 

19,241.  As  far  as  I rememberyou  showed  that  there  19,252.  The  one  fifth  is  now  covered  by  the  land- 

skould  not  be  any  difficulty  in  paying  rents  now? — I J°rd  in  the  shape  of  an  increased  price  ? Yes 

established  that  there  was  no  case  for  interference  by  19,253.  But  would  not  that  reduce  the  immediate 
law  with  the  judicial  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Act.  I advantage  to  the  tenant.  He  would  not  have  the 
do  not  wish  to  be  understood  that  I say  that  there  is  inducement  to  buy  of  an  immediate  substantial  reduc- 
no  case  in  which  bad  weather  has  interfered  with  the  tion  in  his  rent  ?— It  would  come  to  about  the  same 
maturity  of  the  crops,  and  that  opens  up  the  question  19,254.  Lord  Miltozon.— No,  surely.  There  would 

LThacropasbarfe?  * **  th®  rf  *•*>*«  P«"*ase  money,  and  t&EZSg* 

,Pp.  1*  - instalment.  Would  you  extend  the  period  of  repay- 

and  in  that  way  restore  the  equilibrium  ?— Yes, 


19.242.  If  the  tenant  farmers  will  grow  these  things, 

and  have  not  got  any  money  in  their  pockets  in  conse- 
quence, the  ouly  chance  is  to  make  an  abatement  ? 

Yes,  and  try  and  make  them  improve  their  farmin'*. 

19.243.  What  are  your  views  with  regard  to°the 
question  of  purchase  ? Do  you  think  ir,  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  establish  a number  of  peasaut  proprie- 
tors?—I think  that  having  regard  to  past  legislation 
that  it  is  absolutely  the  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty. 
Of  course  it  is  not  for  me  to  say  anything  about  legis- 
lation that  is  past,  but  I say  that  having  done  what 
you  have  done  in  the  last  Acts  you  will  have  to  take  a 
further  step,  and  make  the  tenant  owner  of  the  soil. 
You  cannot^have  a divided  jurisdiction  over  the  land. 

19.244.  You  would  encourage  the  tenant  to  buy  ?— 


instalment, 
ment  1 

but  not  very  much.  If  he  gives  a‘  higher  purchase 
money  it  would  be  given  back  to  him  in  15  years. 

19,255.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  is  a 
willingness  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  purchase  if 
they  were  let  alone  by  the  League?— It  is  a difficult 
question  to  answer.  I think  there  are  a great  many 
of  them,  and  their  minds  are  so  absolutely  bamboozled 
with  the  opposite  statements  made  to  them  by  opposite 
political,  parlies,  and  by  opposite  sides  in  the  press 
that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  decide  what  is  to 
their  advantage. 

1 9,2.3 6.  They  are  holding  back  in  hope  of  getting 
better  terms  ?— Yes.  That  is  certainly  a very  strong 
feeling  in  human  nature. 


lq 941;  T>„f  „„„  ,,  , . , 19,257.  The  landlords  would  be  willin'*  to  sell  ?- 

2LBIy!  • I think,  to  a certain  extent,  to  a great  extent  they 


compulsory  only  on  one  side?— If  at  all  it  should  be 
on  both. 

19,245.  We  have  had  a recommendation  that  it 
I,'1  “0  compulsory  on  one  side.  You  think  it 
Biould  be  compulsory  on  both  ?—  No,  I do  not  think 
uere  is  any  necessity  to  make  it  compulsory,  and  I 
strongiy  object  to  again  interfering  with  tiie  laws  of 
political  economy  and  forcing  people  to  do  what  they 
00  not  wish  to  do.  J 

19,247.  You  would  have  the  mutter  develop  itself 
! f l"  Principle  of  Lord  Ashbourne's  Aft,  and  if 
l oss  not  develop  itself  in  oeertain  number  of  rears  it 
r' ,lm»  »»»Sb  to  consider  the  question  of 
tempulsor,  purchase  ? — It  will  develop  itself  if  there 
10  .p“ce  “d  liieteess  in  the  counter. 

dom’V.i  ?“SS?Mcd  “ favour  of  compulsion 
the  J Vo  that  it  might  have  the  etfect  of  breaking 
wouK'v  “ ,0t  ,he,X“e>  “d  the  tenants 
That  is  iL'111'  ™ou.d  110t  mmd  betnS  compelled. 
Pulsion’  u Pn,“?pal  "e«»ent  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsion, I do  not  know  if  this  is  your  view  ?— There 

«Suom?tgoee‘V°  th“-  but  1 *>  cot  ttuiirlc  that 
made  f,r  ““Sb  t0  Justify  the  Act  being 

compulsory.  There  is.onc  thing  in  Lord  Ash- 


would.  I think  the  majority  of  the  landlords  would 
be  willing  to  sell,  and  if  so,  things  would  come  to  a 
nore  natural  basis.  Things  now  are  on  unnatural 
basis.  You  have  done  one  illegality  in  banishing 
political  economy,  and  you  must  go  on  now  and  do 
another  illegality,  and  tamper  with  those  laws  still 
further. 

19/258.  By  giving  undue  facilities  to  the  tenants 
to  purchase.  What  is  the  illegality  in  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act  ?— You  would  prevent  in  one  way  one 
man  dealing  with  another  in  the  open  market,  which 
is  the  only  way  to  rnako  a genuine  arrangement,  and 
it  is  illegal  to  put  pressure  on  a man  to  sell  who  mi<*lit 
not  wish  to  sell. 

19.259.  What  is  the  pressure? — Political  pressure 
and  the  pressure  of  intimidation. 

19.260.  Does  that  pressure  exist  now  ? — It  is  there 
in  the  lawless  state  of  the  country.  It  is  an 
unfair  state  of  things  for  the  landlords,  and  if  the 
landlords  are  willing  to  sell  now  it  is  because  of  the 
undue  pressure  put  upon  them.  Supposing  there  were 
no  angry  demonstrations  and  violent  speeches,  and  no 
intimidation  and  outrage,  1 do  not  think  I would  give 
the  same  answer,  but  if  the  landlords  are  willing 
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to  sell  now,  they  are  willing  to  sell  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated. 

19.261.  Do  you  think  the  whole  of  the  landlords 
would  leave  the  country  if  they  sold  their  properties, 
or  would  they  continue  to  reside  on  their  properties? 
— That  is  a very  difficult  question  to  answer.  The 
ones  who  would  leave  the  country,  the  country  would 
be  very  well  rid  of.  I suppose  the  drones  would  go, 
and  the  working  men  would  stay  behind. 

19.262.  In  fact  nothing  but  unmixed  good  would 
como  from  the  extension  of  the  number  of  peasant 
proprietors? — I would  not  say  unmixed  good  more 
than  harm.  I need  not  say  I am  in  favour  of  the 
leaseholders  being  admitted  to  the  Land  Act.  I always 
thought  they  should  be  admitted.  I would  not,  how- 
ever, admit  holders  of  town  parks,  as  their  land  might 
be  used  for  building  purposes. 

19.263.  You  would  not  admit  town  parks? — No,  I 
do  not  think  I would. 

19.264.  But  you  would  admit  leaseholds  as  a rule  ? 
— Yes. 

19.265.  In  fact  you  never  heard  any  reason  to  the 
contrary  ? — I never  heard  a good  reason.  One  hears 
a great  many  reasons  for  things  in  our  country.  I 
think  there  should  be  some  lightening  of  the  taxation 
put  on  land.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  tithe 
rentcharge  is  a direct  injustice  to  this  country. 

19.266.  And  that  it  should  be  abolished? — It 
should  be  abolished.  There  is  no  excuse  for  keeping 
it,  except  just  one,  you  must  keep  it.  Let  me  recall 
exactly  what  took  place  about  the  tithe  rentcharge. 
In  former  times  the  tithe  rentcharge  was  entirely 
collected  from  the  tenants  by  the  State,  but  the  State 
failing  to  collect  it,  owing  to  violence  and  outrage, 
though  it  was  not  quite  so  bad  as  now,  the  Govern- 
ment turned  round,  and  said  to  the  landlords,  “We 
“ will  give  you  authority  to  collect  the  whole  of  the 
“ tithe  rentcharge  by  increasing  the  rent  on  the 
“ tenants,  and  we  will  allow  you  25  per  cent,  off  for 
“ the  costs  of  collection.”  Therefore  the  landlord 
was  made  responsible  for  the  collection  of  this  tax 
over  his  rent.  Then  comes  the  Land  Act  which 
reduced  the  landlord’s  rent  a great  deal  more  than  the 
tithe  rentcharge,  which  was  put  on  him,  and  which 
the  Government  had  ordered  him  to  collect.  Now 
we  have  to  make  bricks  out  of  straw.  We  are  told  to 
collect  the  tithe  rentcharge  as  landlords,  and  then 
comes  Mr.  Gladstone  and  he  knocks  off  25  per  cent, 
of  the  rent,  that  is  to  say,  exactly  the  rent  margin  that 
the  tenants  had  to  pay  to  cover  the  tithe  rentcharge. 
Therefore  we  canDot  collect  it.  There  is  further  the 
sentimental  reason.  There  is  now  no  church  for 
which  to  collect  the  tithes.  The  tithe  is  a direct  tax 
on  the  land,  and  thoueh  the  landlord  is  forced  to  pay  it, 
he  has  not  the  wherewithal  to  do  because  it  has  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  State  by  Act  of  Parliament. 
I may  say  I feel  very  strongly  the  injustice  of  putting 
all  taxes  on  real  property,  and  not  putting  them  on 
personal  property.  Vaccination,  sanitary  improve- 
ments, every  single  thing  is  put  upon  land  because 
you  have  a ready  means  of  collecting  it. 

19.267.  Is  there  any  further  suggestion  that  you 
would  wish  to  make  to  us? — Well,  I have  said  I am 
against  the  admission  of  town  parks.  As  to  altering 
the  judicial  term  of  years,  I would  say  that  to  make 
any  further  alteration  that  could  possibly  be  avoided 
would  be  a fatal  thing  to  the  peace  of  the  country. 
It  is  the  want  of  a settlement  of  any  sort  that  we  have 
been  cursed  with  more  than  anything  else.  There 
will  be  no  permanency  if  you  hold  out  the  chance  of 
further  future  alterations. 

19.268.  Do  you  think  the  local  authorities  would  be 
of  any  use  in  furnishing  security  to  the  Government 
for  advances  ma'de  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — 
No,  sir,  I do  not  think  at  present  such  a local 
authority  would  be  of  any  use. 

19,268.  Lord  Miltown. — Have  you  considered  the 
desirability  of  admitting  grass  lands  to  the  benefits  of 
the  Land  Act  more  freely  than  they  were  admitted 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  It  has  been  suggested 
to  us  tliat  conditions  under  which  pasture  farms  are 


admitted  might  be  relaxed  ? — I do  not  think  I am  in  a 
position  to  judge.  In  the  county  of  Cork,  except  to 
the  north  of  Buttevant,  we  have  very  few  thoroughly 
exclusively  grass  farms  except  gentlemen’s  demesnes/ 

19.270.  Has  the  Land  League  interfered  with  the 
working  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — I think  it  has  to  a 
very  great  extent. 

19.27 1 . Has  it  interfered  with  the  payment  of  rent  ? 
— It  has  to  a great  extent  in  parts  of  Ireland,  the 
soutli  of  Ireland. 

19.272.  I understand  that  its  power  is  much 
diminished  ? — Well,  that  is  a very  hard  question  to 
answer,  as  to  whether  its  power  has  diminished.  I 
think  in  some  parts  its  power  has  slightly  diminished, 
I do  not  think  there  is  the  same  implicit  faith  that 
funds  will  be  supplied  to  the  tenants  who  obey  the 
orders  of  the  League,  and  they  are  afraid  that  their 
farms  will  be  taken  up  and  worked  by  the  Land 
Corporation  and  that  sort  of  thing.  You  are  all 
aware  of  the  very  typical  case  of  the  tenants  on  Lord 
Cloncurry’s  estate  at  Murroe,  who  still  live  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  property  in  houses  supplied  by 
the  League.  When  Lord  Cloncurry  failed  to  agree 
with  his  tenants,  the  Land  Corporation  of  Ireland, 
which  Mr.  Kavanagh,  Lord  Castletown,  and  myself 
founded,  took  up  the  property,  and  the  tenants  were 
put  into  houses 'around  the  place,  and  an  allowance 
made  to  them  by  the  League  and  they  are  there  still. 
A statement  was  made  that  these  tenants  who  put 
their  trust  in  the  promises  of  the  League  had  been 
disappointed,  but  I saw  a letter  in  yesterday’s  paper 
contradicting  this  statement,  and  quoting  the  amount 
received  by  the  tenants,  anil  saying  that  the  weekly 
allowance  was  still  paid.  If  that  be  the  case  it 
would  not  appear  that  the  power  of  the  League  has 
been  very  much  broken. 

19.273.  Do  you  think  the  Land  League  is  likely  to 
die  a natural  death,  in  a reasonable  time  in  the  present 
state  of  the  law  ? — Well,  what  I would  regard  a 
natural  death  in  a reasonable  time,  probably  would  not 
agree  to  the  ideas  of  that  body. 

19.274.  Well,  say  within  12  months  ? — I am 
afraid  it  will  not  die  within  12  months.  If  you  ask 
me  pointedly  whether  I am  in  favour  of  the  imme- 
diate suppression  of  the  League  by  force  of  law,  I 
should  say  “No,”  because  i think  gradually  it  is 
losing  its  power.  But  this  is  a political  subject  in 
which  it  is  for  those  to  decide  who  have  the  proper 
information. 

19.275.  I understand  that  as  long  as  the  League 
retains  its  power  the  Purchase  Act  is  not  likely  to 
have  a fair  chance  ? — I think  as  long  as  the  League 
retains  it  s power  it  will  be  able  to  prevent  the  Act 
getting  a fair  chance  of  working. 

19.276.  And  the  landlord  will  experience  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  his  rents  ? — The  tending 
of  the  League  is  more  and  more  every  day  to  inter- 
fere in  every  case.  It  takes  up  every  case  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent. 

19.277.  If  the  tenants  were  only  left  to  themselves 
they  would  get  on  well  enough  with  their  land- 
lords ?— I am  quite  willing  to  think  that  in  that  case 
if  the  tenants  had  the  rent  they  would  pay  it. 
course  the  tenant  who  has  not  the  rent  cannot  pay  it 
whether  there  is  a Land  League  or  not.  One  tiling 
I should  very  much  like  if  it  were  within  the  scope 
of  this  Commission,  that  you  should  get  evidence  as  o 
the  difference  in  the  mode  of  living  of  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants  in  this  district  for  some  years  back. 
You  will  see  how  the  landlords  have  given  up  their 
yachts,  and  their  carriages,  and  their  servants,  an 
everything  else,  'and  you  will  see  whether  there  a. 
been  anything  like  the  same  reduction  of  Per?°n 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  tenants ; who  ia'^ 
given  up  most  of  what  I may  call  personal  luxury  an 
who  have  suffered  most  by  what  has  taken  place. 

19.278.  The  President.— Perhaps  the  hndljj 
would  not  like  that  we  should  inquire  too  close  y 
their  impoverished  circumstances  ? — (No 

19.279.  Lord  Miltown.— And  the  tenants  nng 
not  like  that  we  should  inquire  too  closely  m o 
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agreeable  circumstances  ? — I think  the  inquiry  could 
be  made,  and  it  would  then  be  seen  across  the  water 
who  have  suffered  most  by  these  bad  times. 

19,280.  The  last  witness  told  us  that  in  his  county 
the  poor  Irish  farmer  does  not  get  a glass  of  whisky 
in  six  months ; he  has  suffered  so  much  from  the 
depression  of  the  times.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — 
Well,  that  is  exactly  contrary  to  my  experience. 
There  are  of  course  such  things  as  the  League  of  the 
Cross  which  are  doing  a great  deal  of  good,  but  un- 
fortunately I am  obliged  to  admit  now,  more  strongly 
than  I did  when  I spoke  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  the  amount  of  the  reductions  of  rent  in  some 
places  bears  an  extraordinary  similarity  to  the  extra 
amount  spent  in  drink,  according  to  statistics  thpt 
are  unanswerable.  Another  matter  to  which  I would 
wish  to  call  attention  is  this  : On  many  estates  in  this 
county,  when  the  tenant  came  in  he  came  without 
paying  a fine  of  any  sort,  and  the  old  tenant  who 
might  have  broken  in  the  place  would  perhaps  carry 
off  with  him  two  or  three  years  rent  and  his  passage 
money  to  America.  On  certain  estates,  however,  the 
highest  fine,  often  1,000/.  or  500/.,  was  taken.  In 
England  it  is  not  called  a fine ; it  is  called  purchase. 
No  doubt  in  that  case  the  incoming  tenant  might  very 
justly  complain  if  he  had  not  the  right  to  sell,  but 
there  are  a number  of  estates  on  which,  as  I say,  no 
fine  was  taken,  and  yet  the  rent  was  fixed  just  the 
same  on  those  estates  as  on  the  land  across  the  fence 
on  which  the  highest  fines  were  taken,  and  the  man 
who  took  a fine  from  the  incoming  tenant  stood  now 
in  exactly  the  same  position  as  the  man  whose  family 
for  generations  took  no  fines  from  incoming  tenants. 

19.281.  The  President. — When  the  rent  was  fixed 
the  Commissioners  did  not  take  the  fines  into  account  ? 
—No.  They  both  can  sell  now  in  every  instance 
the  man  who  paid  the  fine  and  the  man  who  did  not 
pay  it,  and  in  one  case  a maj  can  sell  a tenant  right 
that  he  never  paid  for. 

19.282.  Should  the  landlord  who  took  no  fine  from 
the  incoming  tenant  on  a farm  be  compensated  by  a 
higher  rent  being  fixed  on  that  farm?— The  tenant 
right  should  be  his  property,  but  now  in  both  aspects 
ot  the  case  alike  it  is  given  to  the  tenant. 

19.283.  The  practical  result  of  the  operation  of  the 
Laml  Act  of  1881  was  to  take  so  much  money  out  of 

the  pocket  of  the  landlord  who  took  no  fine  ? Yes 

and  a further  result  as  well  that  arises  is  this,  that 
when  a man  sells  what  he  has  not  paid  for,  and  sells 
it  possibly  for  12  years  purchase,  that  man  takes  the 
r years  purchase  in  his  pocket  and  goes  off  to 
America  perhaps  with  it,  while  the  farm  is  saddled 
with  that  incumbrance  for  ever.  I may  say  I think 
mat  all  the  people  require  to  enable  them  to  live 
comfortably  and  well  is  to  be  let  alone. 

19,234.  Do  you  mean  let  alone  by  the  Government? 

do  not  think  the  Government  are  altogether 
meless  in  the  matter,  I do  not  mean  just  now  of 

anS  I?11.1 1°  n-0t  say  that  at  Present  there  is  not 
another  body  that  is  more  liable  to  blame,  and  trying 

mindeinVthKeml?nantS  aStray  and  keeP  them  from 

If  they  ’'vcre  let  alone  by  the  Land  League  ? 
know  Vi"!3  W6re  l01'cibIy  Prevented?- Well,  I do  not 
giving  hil  J°-U  canT  forcibl7  Prevent  people  from 
do  n0°t  , ,Jt  1S  a very  difficult  question.  I 

Wue  * * d'reCt  interference  with  the  Land 
^”dbe  advi^hlhe  -pa!fng-  °f  exceptional  legislation, 
may  hapneS?!1?  th®  r“odiate  Present.  What 
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may  liunJn  , , 110  immediate  present.  What 

1 am  What  may  become  necessary  hereafter 

C partf  ' fT  "T  That  sI,ould  be  done  in 
lence  aml  l,,  h country  where  extraordinary  vio- 
offerin»  «n  °f  course> 1 am  not  capable  of 

measSres  will T!.0";  /a  1 d°  h°Pe  that  110  Buch 
IQ  t , extended  over  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

nnfai'r  to  tron t tf  M^town- — You  think  it  just  as 
to  trea?  S ihh  7hol,eof  Irela»d  as  if  it  were  one,  as 
"ere ^ ot  L^v°.le  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  if  it 
so.  ’ deservmg  exceptional  legislation  ?— Quite 


wdlYIU"'  *'9  P"tS  °f,Ire,“<I  « quiet  and  aa  No.. 

well  behaved  as  any  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? 

ies.  Many  parts  more  so.  Mr.  R.  U.  P. 

Mr-  D id  you  giro  evidence  before 

the  Besborough  Commission  ?— Yes.  Mp- 

nri^i2.89'  e *ee  y°n  recommended  the  sale  of  the 
property  of  the  absentee  landlords  ?— Did  I.  Did  1 
reCi°oTond  That  they  should  be  forcibly  sold  out  ? 
u In  rep!y to  Baron  Dowse  you  say,  “The 

“ tWWh°  nfJer  sees  11  is  tenantry,  never  sees  how 
“ dutfpf'^f  Sei  ’l  °'V  ani, neVer  disch!irges  the  real 
“ in  wll  ndl0,'d-  There  ar°  lmndreds  of  ways 
“ nfl—i  a gentleman  might  use  his 

„ To  , "I“  th>>  “»&  theee  men 

E,  ! . , mcl",od  to  C0"Pel  «»  eel] 

,tiP  Vriv1  'v“ld”  Is  «■“  your  opiumn 
still . Well,  if  It  is  not  my  opiuion  now  it  is  because 
I am  against  any  further  interference  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  have  been  so  hampered  with  interference 
one  way  or  the  other  saying  a person  shall  not. do  this 
and  a person  shall  do  that,  that  I against  any 

r Q ooo  r T”08.  'Vltl1 1110  Lw  of  purchase  and  sale 
• l iS  tbat  tbe  reason  of  your  change  of  opinion 

Since  1880  ?-Well,  since  1880  I have  inquired TgZ 
deal  into  the  estates  held  by  absentee  landlords,  and  if 
such  landlords  cannot  exactly  have  that  private 
influence  that  a resident  landlord  can  have,  still  I find 
mat  m many  cases  on  the  estates  of  the  large  absentees 
the  tenants  are  treated  with  as  much  leniency,  if  not 
greater,  than  by  the  resident  landlords,  because  the 
absentee  ,s  a rich  man.  I allude  to  such  men  as  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Midleton.  I know  a 
good  deal  about  those  properties  and  how  they  are 
managed,  and  I know  they  are  kind  and  judicious 
landlords,  though  of  course  the  country  has  ncit  the 
benefit  of  that  personal  influence  which  residence  here 
trom  day  to  day  would  give. 

19.291.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  any  ad- 

IplfvT  p°  wef,Ttry,t0  COmpel  those  fiords  to 
sell  now?— Well  I would,  rather  before  I would  com- 
pel a man  like  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  to  sell  to  his 
tenants,  ascertain  first  whether  the  tenants  would  be 
willing  to  buy.  I rather  think  they  would  probably 
prefer  toremain  as  they  are.  It  is  difficultwhen  asked 
whether  you  would  wish  that  the  property  of  absent 
proprietors  should  be  sold  to  the  tenants  to  atoncesay 
yes  because  that  would  be  practically  admitting 
that  the  properties  of  these  landlords  are  worse 
managed  than  the  properties  of  the  resident  landlords, 
truth  d°  DOt  Want  W admit  that  because  ^ is  not  the 

19.292.  But  looking  at  your  evidence  in  1880  I see 

you  recommended  the  establishment  of  peasant  pro- 
pnetors  ?-— Yes,  and  I do  now.  I said  then  that  I 
thought  it  was  the  solution  of  the  question,  and  now  I 
think  there  is  no  other  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The 
land  must  belong  to  one  man  to  make  money  out  of  it 
either  to  the  landlord  or  to  the  tenant.  ’ 

19.293.  You  think  the  State  should  not  have  inter- 
fered at  all  ? — It  should  not  have  interfered 
™i9;29v  An,d  y°U  do  not  tllink  !t  sho“ld  interfere 
a?T,-—;You  did  one  injustice  in  preventing  an  in- 
dividual doing  what  he  wished  with  his  own  property 
and  conse  quently  you  will  be  compelled  to  proceed 
and  do  a second  injustice. 

19,295.  Lord  Miltown.~A.t  any  rate  whether  com- 
pulsion  may  eventually  become  necessary  or  not  you 
1 innnqS  necessary  at  present  ?— It  is  not. 
a !u’296-  Neligan. — Under  the  working  of  Lord 

Ashbourne  s Act  some  landlords  sell  their  property 
considerably  under  20  years  purchase,  some  16  or  17 
years  purchase,  and  the  first  thing  the  State  does  upon 
the  sale  is  to  proceed  to  charge  the  landlord,  25,  years 
purchase  for  the  tithe  rentcharge  on  the  property. 

Do  you  think  that  is  quite  fair? — It  is  most  unjust. 

It  would  not  hold  water  for  a moment. 

19.297.  You  sell  at  a small  rate  of  purchase,  and  the 
Government  takes  the  highest  possible  rate  of  purchase 
for  the  tithe  rentcharge  ?— Yes. 

19.298.  Do  not  you  think  that  is  a great  injustice 
under  the  Act  of  1885  ? — It  is  a tremendous  injustice, 

q 2 
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and  as  I said  before  I think  it  is  most  unfair  to  the 
landlords  as  well  as  the  tenants,  that  the  tithe  rent- 
charge  should  be  continued  at  all. 

19,299.  Does  the  same  observation  apply  to  the 
quit  rent? — No.  They  did  not  interfere  in  that  case, 
but  under  Stanley’s  Act  you  were  compelled  to 
collect  a large  addition  to  your  rent  in  the  shape  of 
tithes,  and  then  came  the  Act  of  1881,  which  took 
25  per  cent,  off  your  rent,  and  still  you  are  compelled 
to  account  fur  the  tithe  rentcharge. 

1£, 300.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  in  conse- 
quence of  what  has  taken  place  since  the  judicial 
rents  were  fixed,  considered  the  question  of  a produce 
rent  p — J am  afraid  that  in  some  years  to  come  those 
bodies  whose  business  it  is  to  make  the  tenant  dis- 
contented would  prevent  them  from  accepting  such 
an  arrangement,  and  that  the  result  would  be  that  the 
people  would  become  worse  farmers  and  less  producers 
than  at  present. 

19,301.  Then  you  would  prefer  to  leave  the  tenants 
under  judicial  rents  to  the  consideration  of  these  land- 
lords in  times  such  as  the  present,  when  things  are 
considerably  depressed? — My  opinion  is  that  there 
are  a very  few  instances  in  which  the  tenants  would 
not  be  gainers  by  it.  You  must  remember  that  in 
every  arrangement  that  is  brought  about  the  bargain 
is  always  broken  through  entirely  for  the  tenant, 
never  for  the  landlord.  Every  time  a new  law  is 
passed  it  is  said  to  be  final  ; it  is  broken  always  for 
the  tenant,  and  never  for  the  landlord’s  advantage. 


You  will,  therefore,  see  that  your  question  is  difficult 
for  me  to  answer. 

19.302.  But  I understand  you  are  against  any 
further  alteration  of  the  law  ? — Yes. 

19.303.  The  position  of  a tenant  who  had  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  would  not  place  that  tenant  outside 
the  consideration  of  a landlord  in  any  degree  more 
than  any  tenant  on  the  property.  Would  it,  in  your 
opinion  ? — It  ought  not,  except  the  landlord  and  him- 
self were  not  getting  on  very  well  before.  I will  just 
mention  a letter  J had  from  a tenant.  I wrote  to  him 
and  asked  if  he  would  give  me  honestly  his  reason  for 
decling  to  purchase,  and  he  wrote  in  reply,  “ I am  at 
“ present  under  a very  good  landlord,  who  in  bad 
“ times  always  gives  me  a reduction,  and  I do  not 
“ think  I would  be  better  off  paying  21  years 
“ purchase  than  I am  as  your  tenant.” 

19.304.  That  is,  he  considers  he  would  bo  better  off 
with  a reduction  of  rent  when  a bad  year  came  like 
the  present  ? — I deny  that,  although  this  has  been  a 
very  bad  year,  that  yet  if  you  go  back  to  the  time  of 
Griffiths’  valuation,  and  take  the  returns  of  the  prices 
at  that  time,  I deny  that  there  has  been  such  an  ex- 
ceptionally bad  year.  There  is  a great  fall  in  certain 
things,  but  J.  deny  that  there  has  been  a fall  on  a 
general  aveaage  since  the  time  of  Griffiths’  valuation. 

19.305.  But  there  may  be  during  the  remaining 
years  of  the  15  years  term  ? — Well,  I think  we  are 
near  the  last  point  of  American  competition  in  this 
country. 


The  Commission  then  divided  into  two  Courts. 


Mr.  T.  J. 
Clancy. 


[Before  The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWBER,  President,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  ^Recorder  of  Londonderry, 
and  Mr.  Knipe.] 

Mr.  Timothy  Joseph  Clanchy  examined. 


19.306.  The  President. — You  are  a butter  ex- 
porter?— Yes  ; and  a manufacturer  of  preserved  butter 
for  consumption  in  foreign  countries. 

19.307.  We  have  had  a good  many  returns  as  to 
the  price  of  butter.  Have  you  any  good  information 
that  you  could  give  us  on  the  subject? — I have  made  a 
useful  table  here,  my  lord,  showing  the  prices  paid  to 
the  farmers  in  1883  and  1886  respectively  in  the 
Cork  market  with  the  number  of  firkins  sold  under 

Tables  showing  the  Prices  paid  to  the  Farmers  for 
1883,  and  from  1st  January  to  12th  November  in  1 
per  lb.,  and  at  each  \d.  per  lb.  from  6d.  upwards. 


6d.  per  lb.,  and  at  each  penny  per  lb.  from  Grl.  up- 
wards, and  at  the  bottom  I bring  out  the  average 
prices  per  firkin  and  per  lb.  for  the  two  years.  I took 
1883  ns  a fairly  typical  year  before  the  last  fall,  and 
as  the  most  recent  year  before  it.  If  I selected  1881 
perhaps  I might  have  made  a stronger  case,  but  I 
have  taken  what  I regard  as  a fairly  typical  year. 

This  is  the  table : — 


Butter  in.  the  Cork  Butter  Market  during  the  Year 
886,  with  the  Number  of  Firkins  sold  at  less  than  6d. 


Price  per  Lb. 

1883. 

1886. 

Number  of 
Firkins. 

Approximafa 
Value 
per  Firkin. 

Total  approximate 

Number  of 
Firkins. 

Approximate 

Value 
per  Firkin. 

Total  arproximato 
Valno. 

Sold  at  un 
fro 

er  6 d.  per  lb. 
m 6 d.  to  Id.  per  lb.  - 

7 d.  „ 8 d.  „ 

8 d.  „ 9d.  „ - 

9 d.  „ lOd.  „ - 

lOd.  „ lid.  „ 

lid.  „ Is.  „ - 

Is.  „ Is.  Id.  „ 

Is.  Id.  „ Is.  2d.  „ 

Is.  2d.  „ Is.  3d.  „ - 

Is.  3d.  „ Is.  4d.  „ - 

3,238 

4,272 

12,895 

18,787 

109,552 

96,155 

54,411 

17,811 

19,348 

1,686 

130 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 

1 19  0 

2 5 0 
2 110 

2 17  0 

3 9 0 

3 15  0 

4 1 0 

4 7 0 

4 13  0 

£ s.  d. 

4, 857  0 0 
8,330  8 0 

29,013  15  0 
47,906  17  0 
312,223  4 0 
302,888  5 0 

187,717  19  0 
66,791  5 0 
78,359  8 0 
7,834  2 0 

604  10  0 

20,198 

80,132 

81,952 

41,847 

35,294 

21,470 

22,492 

3,464 

340 

44 

0 

£ s.  d. 
1 10  0 

1 19  0 

2 5 0 

2 110 

2 17  0 

3 3 0 

3 9 0 

3 15  0 

4 1 0 

4 7 0 

4 13  0 

£ s.  <*• 

30,297  0 0 
156,257  8 0 
184,392  0 0 
106,709  17  0 
100,537  18  0 
67,630  10  0 
77,597  8 0 
12,990  0 0 

1’l91  8 0 

0 0 o 

Totals  - 

Average  price  per  firkin  - 

338,285 

3 1 10 

1,046,026  13  0 

307,233 

2 8 0 

738,030  9 0 

" “ lu> 

' 

u u 8 

- 
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19.308.  The  President. — The  season  of  1886  is  not 
closed  yet  ?— Practically,  it  is.  I have  made  this 
return  up  to  the  12th  November,  and  the  bulk  of  the 
butter  is  sold,  and  what  will  now  come  in  will  not  be 
of  the  same  quality.  At  the  bottom  of  the  return  I 
have  handed  in,  I state: — “About  three  farthings  per 
“ pound  should  be  dedusted  from  the  above  prices  to 
“ ascertain  the  actual  amount  received  by  the  farmer 
“ for  his  butter.  This  three  farthings  will  include 
“ cost  of  firkins,  carriage  and  expenses  of  market,  and 
“ interest  of  money,  but  will  not  include  any  portion 
“ of  the  maker’s  expenses,  wages,  etc.,  of  the  dairy  or 
“ .farm.”  I may  say  that  in  addition  to  being  an  ex- 
porter of  butter  from  the  Cork  market,  I am  a pur- 
chaser of  butter  outside  of  Cork  market.  My  buyers  go 


to  the  county  of  Limerick  and  the  county  Kerry,  and  Nov.  ig 
?uV?i-the  We.St  of  the  county  Cork,  and  1 find  that  — - 

the  tailing  off  iu  the  price  of  butter  in  those  places  T-  •l- 
corresponds  to  a remarkable  degree  with  the  Cork  CIancllP 
market.  Your  secretary  has  handed  to  me  a return 
which  was  prepared  some  time  ago  by  myself,  and 
which  has  been  given  in  by  Mr.  Towushend.  It  is  a 
return  showing  the  fluctuation  in  the  prices  of  butter 
tor  the  past  46  years,  but  as  the  tables  do  not  show 
the  quantities  sold  at  each  price,  and  as  the  tables  are 
made  entirely  from  the  prices  of  first  quality  butter, 
they  are  merely  useful  for  showing  the  fluctuation  of 
price,  and  are  no  indication  of  the  value  of  the  butter 
generally.  This  is  the  table 


the  price  of  Butter  showing  the  average  Price  of  the  Fu 
— the  cheapest  and  dearest  month,  and  the  rise  in  Prices  fri 
r the  40  years  ending  in  1881  ” : — 


Cheapest  Month.  Dearest  Month.  I ' 


March 

Sept. 

| July  and  Aug. 

July  ; 
February  - 
June  and  Aug. 


10  years’ 
average 


Average 


Average 


Average 


Cheapest  Month. 


monthly 
average. . 


Average 


W years" 
"ronthly 

average. . 
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for  Season.  Cheapest  Month. 

• 1 Dearest  Month. 

10G  Juno  and  Julv 

306  Juiy 

115  .1  uno 

123  Juno 

118  Juno 

109  Aug. 

126  June 

122  June 

130  May 

Feb.  and  March  - 

April 

Dec. 

March 

JnmFob.  March- 

■f  for^lO years  1 Avcrngo  rise  ill  price  irom  the) 
v.  litis.  ’ J cheapest  to  the  dearest  month  - } 
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Ten  Years — 1871  to  1881. 


Mr.  T.  J. 
Clanchy. 


Six  Years — 1881  to  1886. 


Cork,  12th  November  1886. 

19,309.  Do  your  figures  show  an  improvement  in 
the  make  of  butter  as  well  as  an  increase  in  the 
quantity  of  good  quality  butter  sent  in  ? — There  has 
been  an  improvement,  and  notwithstanding  that  im- 
provement, and  that  the  classification  in  the  Cork 
market  is  higher  than  it  was  in  1883,  the  farmer 
has  got  less  money  for  his  butter.  From  my  trade 
experience  and  knowledge  I am  of  opinion  that  this 
fall  in  price  will  be  permanent.  I do  a trade  with 
England  and  some  foreign  countries  and  I find  that  one 
cause  of  the  fall  in  Irish  butter  is,  that  the  area  in 
England  in  which  fresh  butter  is  locally  made  is 
gradually  extending,  and  that  consequently  the  area 
of  consumption  for  all  imported  butter  is  narrowing. 

19,316.  England  is  your  only  market? — Well,  we 
send  to  some  foreign  countries  mostly  through  English 
houses ; but  England  is  our  chief  market,  and  we 
find  that  the  English  farmers  are  turning  their  atten- 
tion more  and  more  to  the  making  of  butter,  and  that 
they  are  now  not  only  able  to  supply  their  own 
immediate  districts  with  it,  but  to  send  it  to  London 
and  other  centres  of  population. 

19.311.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  one  cause  is  that 
more  butter  is  made  in  England  ? — Yes  ; and  I look 
upon  that  as  a permanent  cause.  The  English 
farmers  who  were  producing  corn  are  driven  now  to  . 
producing  provisions  that  find  a ready  market  at 
home.  I believe  that  the  opening  of  the  Suez  Canal, 
and  the  opening  of  the  Indian  Railways,  has  had  a 
permanent  effect  in  reducing  the  price  of  wheat,  and 
that  the  refrigerating  and  other  processes  for  pre- 
serving meats  is  also  beginning  to  be  felt  to  have  a 
like  effect  as  regards  stock,  and  I look  forward  to  this 
a3  being  not  only  a permanent  effect,  but  one  likely 
to  be  progressive  ; for  I feel  that  there  will  be  a 
further  fall  of  prices,  or  at  least  that  the  present  fall 
will  become  firmly  fixed  as  soon  as  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal  enables  the  Californian  wheat,  and  the 
whole  produce  of  the  Pacific,  to  be  sent  in  here  to 
compete  with  the  produce  of  our  home  farms.  For 
these  reasons  I regard  the  present  prices,  not  as  a 
temporary  fluctuation,  but  as  a permanent  fall. 

19.312.  Do  you  show  by  the  first  table  that  the 
quality  of  the  butter  is  deteriorated  in  the  last  three 
years  ? — On  the  contrary,  the  quality  Lhas  improved, 
but  the  price  has  deteriorated. 

19.313.  The  President. — We  have  ascertained  from 
a previous  witness  that  the  quality  of  the  butter  has 
improved,  and  that  the  quantity  of  the  best  butter 


T.  J.  Clanchy. 

has  increased  ? — The  low  price  is  not  at  all  due  to 
any  detorioration  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 

19.314.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  price  has  gone  up  at 
present,  but  it  has  pulled  up  too  late  ? — Yes,  the  price 
has  gone  up  now,  but  it  has  been  a most  disastrous 
year  for  the  farmers.  I have  been  speaking  to  my 
buyers  about  tne  supposed  combination  amongst  the 
farmers  against  paying  rent,  and  they  say  they  do  not 
know  of  the  existence  of  any  such  combination.  They 
say  the  farmers  are  in  debt,  and  that  their  whole 
conversation  at  the  country  markets  is  how  the  bills 
are  to  be  renewed  at  the  banks,  or  how  they  can  get 
money  from  the  banks,  or  the  money  lenders,  even  at 
heavy  interest ; they  have  to  pay  for  it  ; and  under  all 
these  circumstances  they  are  getting  this  fearfully  low 
price  for  their  butter. 

19.315.  In  his  evidence  Mr.  Cronin  made  it  out 
that  the  butter  was  £3  10s.  3d.  in  1883,  and  in  1885 
it  was  £2  los.  3d.? — Is  that  for  best  makes  of  butter? 

19.316.  Mr.  Cronin  called  it  first  quality;  and  for 
second  quality,  the  prices  averaged  in  these  years 
£3  4s.  4 d.  in  |1883,  and  in  1886  the  average  was 
£2  7s.  5 d.  ? — Well,  I brought  the  matter  to  an  actual 
test,  and  I find  that  the  average  price  in  1883  was 
£3  Is.  10<f.,  and  in  1886  £2  8s.  0 d.  That  is  tbe 
average  over  all  qualities  of  butter. 

19.317.  There  is  only  a shade  of  difference  between 
the  two? — Yes.  Foreign  butter,  I may  also  say,  has 
come  down  in  price. 

19.318.  Mr.  Cronin  in  his  evidence  also  showed 
that  by  comparing  the  best  quality  Normandy  butter, 
and  the  best  quality  Irish  butter  in  the  London 
market,  there  is  a corresponding  fall  in  both  cases  •— 
Quite  so.  I may  say,  one  of  the  Manchester  firms,  a 
their  circular  note  this  morning,  estimate  the  loss  to 
the  Irish  farmer  this  year  by  the  fall  in  the  price  o 
butter  at  three  millions  sterling.  Messrs.  Dowd 
Brothers,  the  Manchester  firm  to  which  I rets* 
in  their  report  on  the  butter  trade,  say : “ I?  ^ ^ 
“ rapidly  changing  conditions  of  the  trade, 

“ Continental  competition,  winter  dairying  is 
“ urgent  need  of  Ireland.  In  winter  fine 
“ scarce,  and  price  dear.  It  is  now  estimate  i) 

“ competent  authorities,  that  the  loss  to  Irish  tar 
“ this  year  on  butter  alone  will  reach  to  the  enorm  ^ 

“ sum  of  close  on  three  millions  sterling,  °'7l"ejj]p 
“ the  exceptionally  low  prices  ruling  during 
“ greater  part  of  the  season.” 
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farther  improvement  in  the  quality -of  the  Irish  butter  ? b™ne“7n*he°b°S  way  ?— NotTe™°  ,1°,  it  !,“5!  *”• 


— I do  by  all  means  hope  for  a further  improvement.  I 
am  entirely  for  improvement.  It  will  be  a matter  of  life 
and  death  with  them  now  at  the  prices  they  are 
getting,  for  there  will  be  no  profit,  except  on  the  best 
quality  butter.  Unless  they  pay  great  attention  to  the 


. *b®  butter  way  ? — Not  began,  that  is  not  a 

tact.  There  are  a good  many  markets  in  the  country  Mr-  T.  J 
which  were  always  doing  a large  butter  trade.  Clanchy. 

iqqo’o31;  Tere  there  auy  ne'v  markets  started  since 
load  . I do  not  think  there  are  any  new  markets 
since  1883. 


manufacture  of  butter,  it  will  not  pay.  The  tendency  19,332  Rio-btlv  or  ,i 

h„  been  to  reduce  the  quantity  of  the  low  ckl  ™ i‘“ " 

butter,  but  I believe  that  no  matter  how  they  improve  market  ?. I nnv  tell  von  tw  Trlferenc®  to  tI.le  Cork 

the  butter,  the  day  ofhigh-pricd  butter  i,  „L..P  b„,t\h«  “ay^t’ 


i"iTllrdUCti”’  “d  !-°m  “mPetili»”  ■>»  ,'Cmi"“1  ,h*‘  'vo  »»riy  3 

this  year  yet  to  run  in  the  Cork  market,  which  will  of 
course  increase  the  quantity  which  will  pass  through 
the  market  this  year.  ° 


of  the  whole  world. 

19.321.  Still,  you  got  a very  good  price  for  some 
butter  this  year  ? — Yes,  but  the  number  of  firkins  was 
infinitesimal.  We  have  only  a total  of  340,  at  Is.  lltf. 

19.322.  In  1852  and  1853  the  figures  we  have  here 

sbotv  the  average  price  was  82s.  ?-Yes , but  those  produce  of  the  south  of  iLS^JrW=.nr*."~» 
iigures  were  merely  made  out  for  trade  purposes,  ms  for  us  to  ascertain  how  tho  loial  Sll  ZS 
showing  the  average  prices  for  the  best  mmlit.v  hut  to.-  ,1  ...  mamets  nave  ceen 


19,333.  In  order  to  render  the  returns  you  have 
handed  in  more  reliable,  as  statistics  of  the  butter 


showing  the  average  prices  for  the  best  quality  butter,  doing  during  the  same  nerinrh  ? A . i 
It  J amirmus  thing  fthat  fte  average  from  1841  to  quantity,  which.  P S 8 PnCe  °r 

to,  TOC.  '*  19,334.  As  regards  both  P— Well,  as  regards  price, 

there  is  the  same  fall,  or  nearly  the  same. 


1851  was  84s. ; that  from  1851  to  1861  it  was  104s. ; 
from  18(51  to  1871.  116s.;  and  from  1871  to  1881* 

131s. ; but,  as  I said  before,  this  table  is  misleading,  19,335  With  ref^ren^o  Vn  ihii  e 

because  it  is  calculated  merely  on  the  first  quality  be  perfect  but  what  T figures  ma7 

srtsrc^jffer*,:  “tfSt;  x Mri-*  s 

■— * H 

. W*  » # l»vgely  a butter  country ?-Yes,  it  Limer!?' SLIistowe1’  Newcaotle, 

compete  with  w.rn/coumrie,  ™ the  gr™tlTof  ™i°  f SS’rSrTn  M“eIst0™!r^»“Sh- 


their  attention  to  butter. 

19,324.  It  is  what  the  farmers  for  the  last  20  or  30 
years  have  been  almost  exclusively  depending  upon  ? 
-1  would  not  say  for  20  or  30  years ; then  there  was 
more  tillage  than  now,  but  I am  not  an  authority  on 
that  point,  and  I am  sure  you  will  get  better  evidence 
upon  it  than  mine. 


Kilkenny,  Fethard,  Carrick-on-Suir,  and  Cashel.  If 
you  will  have  a letter  addressed  to  the  toll-keeper,  or 
manager  of  the  market,  I am  sure  he  will  send  you 
any  information  you  may  desire. 

19,337.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  the  tenant  farmers  in  this 
part  of  the  country  ? — No ; but  undoubtedly  my 
buyers,  who  go  amongst  them,  have  a good  knowledge 


o?‘the^^."£fpi°"d  myself”  P“ti0“'  1 W persoi“‘  k“"rleJ£e 

through  the  market  during  the  past  six  years? I ^10  qoo  a i-  „ , 

have  not.  ° ' ^ ' 1 19,338.  Speaking  of  their  financial  position,  how 

<1°  they  stand,  as  compared  with  four  years  since? — 
th,e  7al.ue  o£  1 they  are  poorer.  In  1879  there  was  a 

ket  alone  • sudden  fall,  and  the  farmers  suffered ; but  it  was  not 
noticed,  and  some  of  them  may  have  probably  recovered 
from  its  effect  the  next  year  ; this  year,  however,  was 
a disastrous  year  for  the  farmers,  and  I have  every 
reason  to  think,  from  inquiries  I have  made  from  my 
buyers,  that  now  the  farmers  are  poorer  and  more  in 
debt. 

) 19,339.  This  is  principally  a dairy  country? — 


19)326.  You  have  only  been  giving  i 
exports  that  passed  through  the  Cork 
loan*  mn  °nly  talkinS  about  this  port. 
. 7.  And  the  value  of  the  exports  5r 


this : — £1,046,026  13s.  t 


1883  was 
against  £738,030  9s.,  there 


E be  a leSf  f <lualltity  of  butter  "pass 

19  too  ,T  le  amount  of  the  money  value  is  less, 
in  ls’spp  ,p1ave  ^ou  looked  at  the  number  of  firkins 
19  39q~5hey  are  less  al.so  than  iQ  !883  ? — Yes. 
the  auy^mformation  with  regard 

’ do  a good  deal 

*“ l9;iia «*? “ * w 


f*  C0Petr,^miS?ZVi‘”Tr°a^rT71Op  il  is  "lie  staple  produce,” we  are  more 

50  °uy  m Fis towel  and 

Mst^e?e1,7  low  price- 

4®»oo0.  As  between  1 m 

^.(WoTn  f1’0®0’000  in  1883,  as  against 

86.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  during  this 


very  great  fall  indeed. 


19,33.).  As  between  1883  nn^  i sqr  ti,  i . 1?>’141.  Have  there  been  reductions  given  on 

®*P°„rtAhere  bos  been  £1.000  (fnn «»qV!  U!  Judicial  rents  in  this  part  of  the  country  ?— I cannot 


answer  that  question;  I am  not  . 
answer  it. 


a position  to 


Mr.  James  Btrne,  of  Wallstown  Castle,  Co.  Cork,  examined. 


i tenant  farmer 


in  tbif12'  The  President.—You 
m ‘bis  county  ?— Yes. 

a ^ge4oneThaAKS  t[leaature  o£  y°ai  bolding  ? Is  it 
19  344  T • b°U  400  acres- 
1 bare  two  tal-o^6  is  Poetically  one  take, 

halted.  k ‘ under  tbe  one  landlord,  but  they  are 


19.345.  Is  it  a judicial  rent? — No,  I am  a lease- 
holder. 

19.346.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease  ? — One  lease 
is  for  31  years,  and  will  expire  in  three  years  more; 
the  other  lease  is  for  31  years,  and  it  has  25  years  to 


q '4 
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19.347.  Are  they  higher  rented  than  the  judicial 
rents  ? — Considerably. 

19.348.  You  would  like  as  a leaseholder  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Land  Court  ? — I would. 

19.349.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ? 
— No. 

19.350.  Is  it  chiefly  a pasture  farm? — No;  in  the 
olden  time  it  was  considered  a good  tillage  farm,  but 
it  is  a good  pasture  farm  now.  It  is  better  than  the 
generality  of  land  in  the  county  Cork,  some  of  the  best 
land  in  the  county  of  Cork. 

19.351.  But  it  is  chiefly  pasturage  now  ? — Nearly 
all  pasture  now  ; at  one  time,  nearly  20  years  ago,  I 
used  to  till  a good  deal  of  it,  but  I had  to  give  up 
tillage,  I found  it  did  not  pay,  in  short,  nothing  in  the 
way  of  farming  pays  now.  The  landlord  is  giving  us 
a considerable  abatement,  however,  we  are  getting  40 
per  cent,  abatement. 

19.352.  What  is  the  chief  product  of  the  farm  ? — 
Butter. 

19.353.  You  have  received  an  abatement? — Yes. 

19.354.  Is  your  part  of  the  country  disturbed  at 
present  ? — No,  and  never  was. 

19.355.  Have  you  considered  the  subject  of  purchase 
at  all? — The  landlord  proposed  purchase  from  time 
to  time,  but  we  considered  the  price  he  was  talking 
about  altogether  out  of  question,  and  would  not  enter- 
tain it.  About  a month  ago  lie  said  he  would  send 
Mr.  Fottrell  down  there  to  see  if  we  would  come  to 
terms,  and  I believe  he  is  coming. 

19.356.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  Mr.  George  Fot- 
trell ? — Yes. 

19.357.  The  President. — In  point  of  fact  the  matter 
is  still  in  course  of  negociation.  What  are  the  terms 
mentioned  on  either  side  ? — No  terms  lately,  but  in  the 
olden  limes  four  or  five  years  ago,  a short  time  before 
the  passing  of  the  Purchase  Act,  I think  he  wanted 
20  years  purchase. 

19.358.  Was  he  willing  to  take  that  ? — Yes. 

19.359.  And  what  did  you  offer? — We  offered  16 
years  then. 

19  360.  Would  you  give  that  now  ? — No. 

19.361.  Was  that  ou  your  lease  rent? — That  was 
the  lease  rent. 

19.362.  If  that  were  reduced  of  course  you  would 
give  16  years  purchase  ? — My  rent  is  very  nearly 
double  the  Government  valuation,  and  what  lie  asked 
was  20  years,  and  he  reduced  it  afterwards  to  19,  but 
we  considered  it  an  exorbitant  charge,  and  we  would 
not  entertain  it. 

19.363.  On  the  judicial  rents  would  you  agree  to  20 
years  purchase  ? — I do  not  suppose  I would  agree  to 
that  figure  on  the  judicial  rents,  .lust  now  perhaps 
we  would,  but  according  to  the  judicial  rents  fixed  a 
few  years  ago  we  would,  not  because,  as  you  are  aware, 
there  is  considerable  difference  between  the  abatements 
given  by  the  Commissioners  a few  years  ago,  and  those 
that  are  given  at  present. 

19.364.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  about  the 
Purchase  Act  ? — My  idea  all  along  has  been  that  if 
rents  were  fairly  fixed,  and  that  a body  sat  in  Dublin, 
that  the  rent  should  not  be  fixed  for  any  period 
of  years,  but  should  be  open  to  revision  at  any  time 
either  upwards  or  downwards,  a sort  of  sliding  scale. 
That  would  be  to  my  opinion  a good  settlement. 
There  should  be  a general  assessment  at  first,  and  then 
a sliding  scale  afterwards,  that  sliding  scale  to  be 
governed  by  the  prices. 

19.365.  On  such  a re-arrangement  the  judicial  rent 
might  be  applied  as  a standard? — If  fixed  at  certain 
times  it  would  not  be. 

19,366  But  of  course  you  would  have  some 
standard  to  start  with  ? — Yes. 

19.367.  And  after  the  judicial  rent  has  been  fixed 
you  would  then  establish  a produce  rent  ? — Yes,  I 
must  say  that  we  farmers  were  dissatisfied  with  the 
composition  of  the  Land  Commission,  because  we  con- 
sidered there  should  be  somebody  on  the  Commission 
to  represent  the  tenant  farmers. 

19.368.  On  the  Head  Commission?  — Yes.  We 
thought  the  farmers  as  interested  in  the  settlement  of 


the  land  question  as  the  landlords,  and  we  thought  We 
were  entitled  to  an  equal  representation  on  the  Com- 
mission. 

19.369.  You  have  farmers  amongst  the  Sub-Commis- 
sioners?— We  have  had,  but  if  we  farmers  had  any 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  Sub-Commissioners  we 
would  have  very  different  men. 

19.370.  The  Head  Commission  consists  of  two 
lawyers,  Judge  O’Hagan  and  Mr.  Litton,  and  the  other 
member  is  a land  agent? — Yes,  and  we  would  have 
wished  to  have  a farmer  on  the  body  as  well. 

19.371.  You  w'ould  make  it  a body  of  four? Yes 

We  were  not  satisfied  either  with  the  information 
which  i he  Court  valuers  supplied  to  the  Commission. 
There  is  an  instance  in  my  neighbourhood  where  the 
judicial  rent  was  fixed  at  45s.  the  Irish  acre.  I was 
engaged  as  valuer  for  the  tenant  in  the  case  when  it 
came  before  the  Sub-Commission,  and  the  old  rent 
was  confirmed.  The  tenant  appealed,  and  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  was  confirmed  by  the 
Chief  Commissioners  : the  tenant  then  threw  up  the 
farm.  The  property  w-as  sold  about  seven  or  eight 
months  ago,  and  another  tei.ant  went  into  the  place 
without  having  any  rent  fixed.  The  landlord  came 
to  me  and  asked  would  I interfere,  and  said  he  would 
be  satisfied  with  34s.  an  acre,  that  is,  11s.  an  acre 
under  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Court. 

19,37:'.  What  time  was  the  first  rent  fixed?— I 
suppose  about  1881.  I may  say  I would  be  in  favour 
of  a compulsory  sale  of  the  properties.  If  we  are  to 
have  an  extended  system  of  purchase  for  Ireland  it 
will  be  necessary  to  have  a compulsory  sale  when  two 
thirds  of  the  tenants  on  the  estate  agree  to  buy. 

19.373.  How  would  you  fix  the  price  ?— I would 
have  the  price  fixed  by  a Court,  but  1 would  have  the 
Court  so  constituted  that  the  tenant  farmers  would 
have  men  on  the  Court  in  whom  they  would  have 
thorough  confidence,  and  then  I think  the  people 
would  be  satisfied. 

19.374.  Would  you  make  it  reciprocal;  that  is, 
where  the  landlord  wished  it,  the  tenant  should  buy? 
—Yes. 

19.375.  Mr.  Nchgan. — Suppose  the  landlord  wished 
to  sell,  and  that  he  got  the  price  fixed  by  the  , Court, 
how  would  the  Court  act  in  case  the  tenants  refused 
to  accept  the  price  which  the  Court  fixed  ? Would 
you  clear  out  the  whole  of  that  estate  ? — I fancy  that 
case  would  not  arise. 

19.376.  But  the  Legislature  must  provide  for  such 
a case  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  difficulty.  Let  them  continue  as  they  were  before. 

19.377.  But  in  that  case  the  compulsion  would  be 
all  on  one  side.  You  would  compel  the  landlord, 
whether  he  liked  the  decision  of  the  Court  or  whether 
he  did  not,  to  sell  if  the  tenants  generally  wished,  hut 
you  would  place  no  such  compulsion  on  the  tenants  to 
buy  if  they  did  not  like  the  price  ? — I suppose  they 
should  be  compelled.  If  the  tenants  on  other  estates 
were  satisfied  with  the  price,  I would  consider  the 
tenants  who  refused  to  buy  very  unreasonable. 

10.378.  What  would  you  do  with  them  ; would  you 
hand  them  over  to  the  State  and  let  them  fight  it  out 
with  the  Government  ? — Yes. 

19.379.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing  to 
establish  all  the  tenants  as  peasant  proprietors  by 
compulsory  purchase  of  their  holdings;  would  you 
wish  to  get  rid  of  all  the  landlords,  or  have  you  any 
strong  feeling  one  way  or  the  other? — For  my  pari, 
if  fair  rents  were  fixed  as  I stated,  on  a sliding  scale, 

I would  not  wish  for  my  part  to  get  rid  of  the  Inn  - 
lords.  I would  just  as  soon  they  should  remain  in 
the  country'  as  go  away  as  they  would  keep  capital  m 
the  country. 

19.380.  If  you  have  good  sliding  scale  rents  on  ^ 
fair  basis  you  would  not  wish  for  compulsory  P“r‘ 
chase  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any  oceasio 
for  it,  but  supposing  we  did  not  get  that,  I thin 
other  would  be  the  better  solution:  both  systems  co 
work  side  by  side. 

19.381.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference 
you  have  spoken  of,  to  interfere  between 


to  this  Court 

landlord  and 
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tenant,  would  you  recommend  that  before  the  case 
would  be  submitted  to  the  Court  both  parties  should 
bind  themselves  to  bo  satisfied  with  whatever  price 
was  fixed  ? — I think  it  would  be  a good  idea,  but  then 
there  would  be  no  compulsion  if  it  depended  on  one 
of  the  contracting  parties  to  say  whether  he  would 
bind  himself  or  not. 

19,38?.  But  if  both  parties  signed  an  agreement 
before  they  went  into  Court  ? — If  they  did  there 
would  be  no  compulsion  to  do  so.  It  would  be  just 
the  same  as  settling  a fair  rent  by  arbitrators  out  of 
Court. 

19.383.  But  did  not  the  Court  interfere  compulsorily 
in  the  fixing  of  rents  ? — No  : the  tenants  need 
not  have  gone  into  Court  unless  they  liked.  There  was 
no  compulsion  on  them.  Until  you  went  in  you  were  a 
free  agent,  and  a great  many  have  power  to  go  into 
Court,  and  have  not  gone  in  yet. 

19.384.  Have  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents  been 
given  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — Oh,  yes ; in  most 
cases  Mr.  Nagle,  who  is  known  to  Mr.  Neligan,  he 
settled  out  of  Court  with  his  tenants,  and  gave  them 
more  sweeping  reductions  than  they  would  get  in 
Court,  and  yet  he  has  given  his  tenants  20  per  cent, 
abatement  this  year. 

19.385.  Is  that  on  a judicial  rent? — It  is  equivalent* 
to  a judicial  rent.  The  tenants  issued  originating 
notices,  and  he  settled  with  them  out  of  court,  leaving 
the  fixing  of  the  rent  to  two  neighbours  as  arbitrators, 
and  they  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  rent  that 
was  fixed,  aud  yet  he  has  given  20  per  cent,  this  year, 
and  25  per  cent,  the  last  half  gale. 

19.386.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  meet  the  present  depressed 
state  of  the  times  ? — Yes. 


19,387.  I suppose  the  farmers,  you  find,  raise  the 
money  this  year  in  order  to  pay  their  rents  ? — Well  I 
was  speaking  to  a widow  who  holds  a valuable  farm  ■ 
near  Gian  worth,  and  she  has  five  sons,  who  work  on 
the  farm  the  same  as  labourers,  and  she  told  me  that 
although  she  got.  65/.  for  a three-year-old  colt,  and  12/ 
tor  another,  she  had  still  to  draw  120/.  to  meet  this 
years  rent,  although  she  was  getting  an  abatement  of 
Ml.  per  cent. 

land9’388  "riiat  ^ S°°d  lund ' — is  a ,)!t  °f  good 

19.389.  Mv.  K'/iipc.  Is  that  a fair  representation  of 
the  people  of  the  locality  ? — It  is. 

19.390.  You  have  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
people.  \\  ould  you  be  afraid  that  there  would  be  a 
danger  that  the  people  would  object  to  pay  the  rents 
when  they  began  to  rise  ? — I do  not  think  so  Tin- 
farmers  are  very  anxiqns  to  meet  their  liabilities 
when  they  can  do  so.  Their  fault  was  undertaking 
to  pay  more  than  the  land  was  worth. 

'Vou!d  y°''  “ike  the  adjustment  an  annual 
one?— Well,  m Mr.  Butt’s  time,  when  I was 
preparing  the  heads  of  a Land  Bill,  I proposed  that  the 
rents  were  to  hold  good  until  the  parties  went  into 
court  to  alter  them,  and  then,  if  they  went  to  law  and 
did  not  succeed  in  altering  the  rents  by  a certain  per- 
centage, that  the  party  who  commenced  the  litigation 
should  pay  the  costs.  That  would  prevent  people 
rushing  into  court  to  alter  the  existing  rents. 

19,392.  Mr.  Neligan.— Would  it  be  necessary  for 
the  thorough  working  of  this  system,  that  official 
average  of  the  prices  should  be  taken  at  various 
centres  through  the  country  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I 
meant. 


Mb.'  James  Hobson  examined. 

loao's  t •*  , r „ „ may  wish  to  ask  me. 

. 19,395.  Do  you  hold  under  lease  ?-I  hold  under  a fSS’e'  “ "*  1““1'  “”d  we  1“l  “ ™'.v  »« 


19.395.  Do  you  hold  under  lease  ? — I hold  under  a 
lease  for  ever  unfortunately. 

19.396.  What  is  the  date  of  the  lease  ? — I bought  it 

from  other  tenants.  It  was  a very  old  lease— a hundred 
Tears  old  Tl»  b:„i,  „.,.i  t , •.  - 


season. 

1 9.405.  Your  capital  is  gradually  dwindling  away  ? 
— Unfortunately  it  is  indeed. 

19.406.  Are  there  many  leases  such  as  yours  ? — I 

know  no  other.  Tt  wnt  a ' 


and  it  was  considered  cheapThen  P'aCe’  Cons,dfered ‘a  Sreat  thi"S  to  have  a lease  for  ever,  but 

19  397  w , cheap  then.  now  lt  ]S  the  worse  thing  could  1)ave. 

aero  ’ WheD  d‘d  y0U  buy  11  " About  11  year  19,408.  Mr.  Knipe.-TM  you  apply  to  the  landlord 
“,Q,oq  . , , for  a reduction  ?— I have  not  applied.  I do  not  know 

the  f li  • • d y0U  cannot  makc  the  rent  owing  to  who  apply  to.  The  man  I pay  only  gets  £5  a year 

P *^priCn?-*°>  and  1 cannot  go  into  the  Land  and  1 applied  to  him,  but  he  could  not  give  me  any 
i n ; WIth  U-  relief-  He  pays  somebod*  <*»  wb°  pays  a few  pounds 

u,dJJ.  And  you  think  that  you  should  be  allowed  to  anot,ler  person. 
f “,mG,lnto  Court  ?— Yes,  I could  get  nothin?  at  all  19,409.  And  you  find  it  impossible  to  pay  the  rent 
, ,c  turm  now,  and  at  the  time  I got  it  I could  have  reserved  on  the  lease  ?— Impossible, 
w-.i,  if  D®xt  year  f°r  «■  good  profit.  I put  the  lease  19,410.  Is  there  a residence  on  the  place? — Yes,  a 
♦hen  bankers»  wIl°  allowed  me  to  draw  on  it  up  to  Sood  residence. 

MW  I ' "!?Unr  £65°’  'f  1 ,iked;  but  1 g°c  w°rd  the  19,411.  Did  you  build  it  yourself?— I found  it  a 
w . i a7  ,at  4 must  put  in  some  other  security  if  I ruin  and  I made  it  a respectable  building.  I laid  out 

iea  t0  draw  up  to  that  amount.  a deal  more  than  I could  tell  you. 

9,400.  What  part  of  the  country  is  this  ? Near  19,412.  What  is  the  difference  in  the  rent  between 

uoneraile.  ' ' ' your  land  and  the  rent  on  the  adjoining  farms?— Well 

J9’40'-  What  estate  is  it  ?— It  is  not  any  estate  that  pay!ng  the  same  as  my  own,  but  their  land  is 

you  would  know.  It  is  a small  -lffair  rJ ion  - drier  than  mine  a great  deal. 

°entlem°  head  landlord  is  1 do  not  know.  ~T  pay  a 19’4J3-  Have  tbey  got  judicial  rents?— They  have 

gentleman  named  Tuckev  of  -RanHnn  n „i„  . old  rents  too,  not  so  old  as  mine. 

f"ct  tW0  or  three'  middlemen.’ I belief™  In  i 1 Is  *ti®r®, an/  land  in  your  immediate  nciSh- 

. . ’ my  cb>ef  wish  is  to  come  into  Cou-t  T uourhood  on  which  there  arc  judicial  rents  fixed  ? — 1 

0 ve  anytlfing  to  get  rid  of  the  place  pou-  or  c . cannot  say,  for  four  or  five  miles  there  are  leaseholders, 

rrsag°  I was  offered  £50  nf  ‘t.  . ve  21  and  31  year  leases,  and  so  on. 

1 wo  n6’ bUt  unp°rlunately  I did  not  take  it  If  1 d°id  19;41d'  Thcre  aro  a number  of  leases  with  as  high 

1 would  uot  be  here  now.  J 1 dld  a rent  as  your  own?— Yes,  they  are  all  about  the 

«'!»*"  T1USI  “ °”7  Folding  ? I have  no  ill, 416.  Just  as  highly  rented  as  your  own  ?— Yes. 

E 24825  ■A-t  lbe  t’mc  4 Paid  f°r  the  place  it  was  not  considered 
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Nov.  16,  1866.  a high  rent  then  at  all.  But  you  know  the  times  out  of  it,  that  he  should  pay  the  full  rent  to  the  head 

have  changed  so  much  and  the  land  has  so  deteriorated  landlord  ? — I think  there  should  be  a progressive  re- 

Mr.  J.  Hobson.  ow;Dg  to  tj,e  wet  seaS0ns,  that  if  I went  into  the  duction. 

Land  Court  to-morrow  half  the  rent  would  not  be  put  19,420.  That  you  should  reduce  each  interest  as 
on  the  place.  you  went  up  the  ladder  ? — Yes.  The  same  should  be 

19,417-  You  endeavour  to  pay  as  much  attention  as  done  with  the  reductions  under  the  Land  Act.  At 

possible  to  the  farm  ? — I pay  my  whole  attention  to  it,  present  the  landlords  have  to  pay  their  fulj  jointures 
to  try  to  stay  out  of  the  workhouse.  to  their  sisters  and  their  mothers,  just  the  same  as 

19.418.  You  do  not  see  any  reason  why  you  should  ever,  and  that  is  how  the  landlords  have  suffered  and 

not  be  admitted  to  the  Land  Court  ? — No,  I do  not.  if  they  were  all  reduced  the  landlords  would  not 

19.419.  Mr.  Neligan. — Supposing  you  reduced  the  scream  as  much  as  they  have  screamed. 

rent  by  a half,  would  you  not  think  it  rather  hard  on  19,421.  You  think  that  ail  concerned  in  land  should 
the  man  to  whom  you  pay  the  rent,  and  who  gets  £6  be  prepared  to  lose  a little  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 


Two  Brothers  who  requested  that  their  names  should  not  be  published  were  then  examined. 


19.422.  The  President. — You  hold  a farm  together  ? 

—(No.  1.)  Yes.  ** 

19.423.  This  farm  you  purchased  in  1878? — (No.  1.) 
Yes,  your  honour. 

19.424.  And  you  paid  £ for  the  interest  of  it  ? 

— (No.  1.)  Yes,  my  lord. 

19.425.  What  is  the  size  of  the  farm  ? — (No.  1.) 
Irish  acres  at  £ — an  acre. 

19.426.  And  you  remained  in  possession  of  that 
farm  until  1884  ? — (No.  1.)  Yes,  your  honour. 

19.427.  What  happened  then? — (No.  1.)  It  seems 
our  neighbours  put  the  parties,  that  we  paid  for  the 
land,  up  to  go  to  law  with  us  and  take  our  land 
from  us. 

19.428.  Who  did  you  buy  from  ? — (No.  2.)  One 

your  honour.  (No.  1.)  The  first  of  it  was 

your  honour,  the  bit  of  land  was  joining  our  farm, 
and  we  paid  for  leaving  our  cattle  on  it,  and  we  did 
so,  and  we  had  a gap  to  leave  our  cattle  into  the  place 
and  they  came  and  put  up  a fence  there  before  us,  and 
when  we  came  to  throw  it  down  and  he  came  opposite 
us,  and  he  said  we  should  have  no  more  to  do  with  it, 
but  we  threw  down  the  gap.  (No.  2.)  And  we  left 

in  possession  of  the  house  your  honour,  and  a 

small  portion  of  ground  after  buying  the  land,  though 
we  were  not  bound  to  do  so,  and  a small  bit  of  the 
haggert  for  a quiet  life.  (No.  1.)  In  order  to  befriend 
him.  (No.  2.)  And  we  left  him  the  crops  during 
the  time.  Then  when  we  saw  how  he  was  getting  on 
we  brought  an  ejectment  against  him  before  the 
Recorder  of  Cork  for  the  possession  of  the  house  and 
haggert,  and  we  got  a decree  for  the  possession. 
Then,  it  seems,  the  Land  League  gave  him  money  to 
carry  us  further  into  law,  and  we  were  served  with  a 
writ  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice  before  the  Master 
of  the  Rolls,  and  the  case  was  tried  by  the  Master  of 
the  Rolls,  and  he  gave  judgment  in  our  favour,  and 
we  did  not  get  a penny  costs,  and  I can  show  you  the 
bill  of  costs  that  we  .paid  to  our  attorney.  It  is  cruel 
costs,  and  he  could  not  pay  a penny  of  them.  (No.  1.) 
He  put  us  to  any  amount  of  crossness,  your  honour. 
(No.  2.)  For  amusement  to  themselves.  (No.  1.) 

That  is  our  bill  of  costs  for  the  attorney,  £ , besides 

what  we  had  to  pay  before.  We  lost  £200  in  costs, 
and  we  have  to  pay  £2  an  acre  for  the  land.  (No.  2.) 
They  put  us  to  all  that  costs,  your  honour,  all  through 
their  blackguarding. 

19.429.  The  Land  League  interfered  in  the  case  ?— 
(No.  1.)  They  were  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  was 
going  on  in  the  case.  Ii  seems  the  Crimes  Act  was 
in  being  then,  and  it  just  went  out  when  we  gained 
the  lawsuit,  and  when  we  gained  the  land  they  turned 
round  and  called  upon  us  to  give  up  the  land,  and 
when  we  refused  they  boycotted  us  severely  on  the  two 
farms,  and  we  were  persecuted  by  them. 

19.430.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  appeared  before  the 
Land  League  Court  ? — (No.  1.)  No,  sir,  I did  not  go 
until  I was  going  to  surrender  the  farm.  I would  not 
go  as  long  as  I could.  They  had  the  case  several 
times*in  the  papers,  and  I could  see  how  it  was  going 
on.  I met  a few  of  the  principal  men  in  the  League 
when  I was  boycotted.  They  were  neighbours,  and  I 
thought  I ought  to  have  confidence  in  them,  and  I 
spoke  to  one  of  them,  a high  man  in  the  League,  and 
he  told  me  that  he  had  no  control,  that  I should  give 


up  the  land,  and  that  we  would  get  no  compensation. 
I told  him  we  would  give  up  the  land  if  we  were  paid 
our  money,  but  he  said  we  would  be  paid  no  money, 
and  that  how  could  I expect  to  do  what  the  Govern- 
ment of  England  could  not  do. 

19.431.  The  President. — What  is  that? — (No.  1.) 
To  stand  up  against  boycotting  and  public  opinion, 
and  he  said  the  Government  will  not  protect  you  any 
■longer. 

19.432.  You  gave  up  the  land  then  ? — No,  that  was 
only  the  commencement  of  it. 

19.433.  How  long  did  you  hold  the  land  ? — (No.  1.) 
Well,  we  were  thoroughly  boycotted  about  the  1st  of 
, and  we  gave  it  up  on  the  4th  or  5th  of 

19.434.  What  did  the  boycotting  consist  of? — 
(No.  2.)  Everything  that  was  bad.  (No.  1.)  Every- 
body left  us,  and  we  could  not  go  out  but  at  night. 
We  did  not  go  out  for  the  rest  of  the  week  after  the 
1st  of  August,  and  our  land  and  our  crops  were  going 
waste. 

19.435.  Who  was  the  man  who  spoke  of  what  the 
Government  could  not  do? — (No.  1.)  He  was  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League.  He  said,  “ How  can 
“ you  expect  to  do  what  the  Government  of  England 
“ cannot  do  ? ” “ What  is  that  ? ” I says.  “ To  stand 
“ up,”  says  he,  “in  defiance  of  public  opinion  and 
“ good  boycotting.” 

19.436.  Were  you  in  danger,  in  actual  personal 
danger  ? — (No.  1.)  Certainly.  A valuable  horse  of 
mine  was  poisoned  in  the  field,  and  I never  got  a 
penny  for  it.  The  cattle  also  went  dry  about  the 
fields,  and  we  could  not  get  a bit  to  eat  for  any  money. 
Though  we  had  the  money  in  our  pockets,  we  could 
not  get  it,  and  even  in  the  chapel  were  posted  near  us, 
and  the  clothes  were  torn  off  my  sister. 

19.437.  Inside  the  chapel? — (No.  1.)  It  was  not. 
It  was  in  the  chapel  yiird,  but  I knew  persons  to  sit 
near  us  in  the  chapel. 

19.438.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  getting  food  ?— 
(No.  1.)  We  could  get  nothing  except  through  our 
friends,  and  then  losing  double  for  it. 

19.439.  Where  is  this  place  ? — (No.  1.)  at 


19.440.  And  who  is  the  president  of  the  League  ?•— 

(No.  1.)  One . 

19.441.  What  is  he?— (No.  1.)  We  do  not  know. 
He  is  about  the  place. 

19.442.  What  position  in  life  has  he  ?— (No.  1.)  «c 

has  nothing.  He  is  the  brother  of  a small  fanner. 
(No.  2.)  He  stops  a night  here  and  there,  but  he  has 
not  a bit  of  land.  He  stops  with  his  friends,  (ho.l-; 
He  has  no  house  or  land.  . , 

19.443.  And  he  sat  there  as  president  of  this  Court  • 

— (No.  1.)  He  gets  money  for  this.  (No.  2.) 
cannot  say  where  he  gets  money.  w 

19.444.  He  is  paid  for  this  work  ? — (No.  1 J 

expect  so.  v , \ 

19.445.  Who  were  present  at  this  Court?  (A  °- 


The  farmers  round. 

19,446.  What  are  their  names 
names  of  the  principal  men  in  it 


? What  are  the 

? — (No.  1.)  There 


are and and . 

19,447.  Are  they  farmers  ? — (No.  1.)  There  8 ^ 
men  especially  who  carried  on  this  conspiracy. 
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of  them  is  a poor  law  guardian,  named ; the 

other  is  . There  is  gravel  and  sand  in  this 

farm,  and  had  three  labourers’  cottages  to 

build,  and  he  knew  well  that  as  long  as  we  were  in 
the  farm  he  would  not  be  able  to  get  any  material  out 
of  it,  and  so  he  boycotted  us,  and  when  we  gave  it  up 
he  was  landlord  and  tenant  himself,  and  he  turned  in 
his  men  and  horses  there,  and  took  away  hundreds  of 
loads  of  the  sand  without  any  cost,  and  so  did  the  other 

man  . These  two  men  -worked  night  and 

day  to  boycott  us.  (No.  2.)  And  we  do  not  know  any 
other  motive  for  it  except  they  wanted  the  material  for 
their  own  interest. 

19.448.  You  held  it  up  to  , and  then  gave 

up  the  place  ? — (No.  1.)  Yes. 

19.449.  What  year  was  this  ? — (No.  1 .)  This  was  in 
188.5,  last  year,  and  we  had  no  Defence  Union  or 
anything  to  assist  us  then. 

19.450.  Did  you  go  to  the  resident  magistrate  ? — 
(No.  1.)  We  did,  sir,  and  the  police  used  to  visit  us, 
but  they  did  nothing  for  us. 

19.451.  Do  you  say  the  resident  magistrate  gave 
you  no  assistance? — (No.  1.)  Not  the  least  in  the 
world.  The  police  used  to  visit  us,  and  no  more. 
"What  was  the  use  of  that  when  we  could  not  get  any 
person  to  bring  us  anything. 

19.452.  And  was  there  no  authority  in  the  country 
.to  come  between  you  and  this  treatment  ? — (No.  1.) 
We  did  not  see  it.  They  said  they  had  nothing  to  do 
for  us,  and  our  servants  were  banished ; even  people 
would  not  be  allowed  to  speak  to  ourselves. 

19.453.  Did  you  receive  a summons  to  appear  before 
this  Land  League  Court  ? — (No.  1.)  We  did.  (No.  2.) 
If  we  were  to  tell  you  all  about  it  it  would  make  a 
whole  history ; we  lost  all  our  honest  earnings  and 
honest  industry  in  it. 

19.454.  Who  has  the  place  now? — (No.  1.1 

has  it. 

19.455.  Is  that  the  man  who  sold  it  to  you? — 
(No.  1.)  Yes. 

19.456.  And  you  lost  your  £180? — (No.  1.)  Yes. 

H), 457.  And  I understand  that  after  the  Master  of 

the  Rolls  in  Dublin  decided  in  your  favour,  this  Land 
League  Court  tried  the  whole  case  over  again  and  de- 
rided against  you  ? — (No.  2.)  That  is  it,  your  honour, 
ihey  took  it  up  again,  and  tried  it  all  over ; at  the  first 
meeting. they  held  the  rule  was  that  we  were  to  give 
up  the  place,  and  pay  £100.  We  have  two  letters  to 
show  from  the  curate. 

19,458.  Did  he  take  part  with  the  League  ? — (No.  1.) 
No,  sir ; but  he  advised  us  to  give  up  the  place.  There 

was  a meeting  in to  establish  a branch  of  the 

•National  League  there,  and  as  I was  stopping  there 
.since  my  sister’s  husband  died,  I went  to  the  meeting ; 
tue  platform  was  erected  in  the  village,  and  I am  well 
Known  there  ; we  were  boycotted  at  this  time,  and  I 
went  to  the  meeting,  and  I went  on  the  platform  to 

my  story  to  the  farmers  to  show  how  we  got  this 
place,  and  that  it  was  no  case  of  land-grabbing,  but  as 
soon  as  I went  on  the  platform  I was  caught  and  thrown 


n the  platform  I vs 

Here  is  a remarkable  paragraph  in 
the  paper  dealing  with  this  matter  A most  enthu- 
siasuc  and  orderly  meeting  of  the  above  branch 
mine  league  was  convened  on  Sunday,  2nd  instant. 

meeting  was  called  upon  by  the  secretary  (Mr. 
bv  Jot,!  Pr°tesl;  asainst  tlie  savaSe  “ssault  made 
peJenW  erS’jaind  t,hei.r  aiders  and  abettors,  on  the 
“walls1* V' ud  law'bldlnS  meeting  held  at  the  ‘ old 

csTab  thf  u0nC, ’’  for  the  PurPose  of 

Ckse  i lvn  bninch  0f  the  LeaSue  in  their  town. 
Davitt  Fil00  l7??nS  Wero  Present  The  Michael 

tins  branch  5™?  Ba"d-  ,md“  th“  ™SI”“S  ?* 

Proceed  in  (T=  _ League,  animated  tne  entire 

was  insnl,f  W''h  natl0n,ll  airs.  The  League  rooms 
presen  A?'  to  contain  one  half  of  the  number 
in  attendee aifnUmber  of  Persons  were  present 
of  Mr  °m  116  Miltord  P"dsh-  °n  the 

— _ ti.„.  > seconded  by  Mr.  

tookU  eTt,  • take  the  chair,  Mr. — 

chair.  Others  present  were  Messrs. 


“ [H/^re  followed  the  names  of  those  who  attended .] 
“ ’Lbe  chairman,  on  rising,  returned  thanks  after 
“ making  some  remarks  for  the  great  honour 
“ they  had  conferred  on  him  in  voting  him  to  take 
“ the  chair  on  the  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  The 

“ secretary  (Mr.  M ),  on  rising,  said,  he  had 

“ to.  read  for  the  meeting  the  entire  matters  dealing 

“ with  the  case  of , « poor  and  helpless 

“ “gainst  , his  uncle  in  question,  who  is 

“ holding  his  farm  against  public  opinion.  He  (the 
“ secretary)  perused  a file  of  affidavits  on  the  side  of 

“ ’s  question,  also  the  affidavit  of  on  the 

other  hand.  The  affidavits  of  the  valuators  who 

“ inspected  -’s  farm  were  also  laid  before  the 

“ meeting,  in  which  it  was  clearly  elucidated  the  farm, 
“ if  put  up  for  sale  at  that  date,  would  realise  close  on 

“ .£300.  The  one  made  by valuator  stated  that 

“ the  land  was  not  at  that  time  worth  £100.  Mr.  M. 

“ F said  he  valued  this  farm  of ’s  along 

“ with  Mr.  M.  II .and  he  could  positively  describe 

“ to  this  meeting  that  iiis  farm  at  that  date  would,  lie 
“ really  believed,  realise  close  on  £300.  This  farm 
“ was,  in  its  nature,  one  of  a very  good  quality  ; its 
“ depth  of  surface  was  close  on  18  inches.  Mr. 

“ > P.L.G.,  said  he  made  a total  of  all  farm 

“ produce  concerning  this  case  of , and  he 

“ found,  by  his  experience  of  such  business,  that  the 

“ were  indebted  to  poor  for  £150.  (Hear, 

“ hear.)  The  following  resolutions  were  passed  and 
“ carried  unanimously  : Resolved,  ‘ That  nothing  less 

“ ‘ than  the  unconditional  surrender  of s 

“ ‘ farm  at  N S , along  with  £100  to  com- 

“ ‘ pensate  him  for  the  net  value  of  his  farm,  which 

“ * the have  gained  during  their  term  of  settle- 

“ ‘ ment,  will  meet  the  wishes  of  this  branch,  and  we 
“ ‘ pledge  ourselves  to  stand  constitutionally  at  his 
“ ‘ back ; and  we  call  oil  all  the  surrounding  branches 
“ * to  aid  us  in  our  light  against  such  parties  who  are 
“ ‘ holding  his  farm  against  public  opinion.’  (Hear, 

“ hear.)  ‘That  we  emphatically  condemn  the  cowardly 
“ ‘ and  wanton  attack  made  by  a clique  of  land-grab- 
“ ‘ bers,  aided  by  a drunken  set  of  pseudo-irishmen,  on 

“ * the  law-abiding  meeting  held  at . That 

“ ‘ we  pledge  ourselves  to  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  at 
“ * the  back  of  Ireland’s  leader,  C.  S.  Parnell,  and  his 
“ ‘ indefatigable  band  of  noble  representatives,  who 
“ ‘ have  conquered  against  Dublin  Castle  Bolton, 

“ ‘ French  and  Company,  until  we  hail  with  delight 
“ ‘ the  return  to  our  land  of  our  native  parliament 
“ * once  more  to  College  Green.'  ” (Applauso.) 

(No.  1.)  If  you  read  on  your  worship  there  is  more 
about  it. 

Mr.  Neligan  continuing  to  read — 

“ The  chairman  said  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  describe  to 
this  meeting  here  to  day  the  savage  rowdyism  made 

at  the  meeting  held  at  the  old  walls  of , on 

Sunday  last.  The  chairman  (Mr.  M ) in  giving 

a clear  account  of  the  assault  made,  said  : — I remember 

attending  the  meeting  at . I was  on  the  platform 

when  was  addressing  them.  and 

a band  of  reprobates  of  that  town  hooted  the  speakers 
at  several  intervals.  For  some  time  the  speakers  on 
the  platform  were  unable  to  address  the  meeting, 

owing  to  ■ and  his  gang.  ascended 

the  platform  and  expressed  at  some  length  epithets 
at  several  members  of  this  branch  of  the  League. 

I took  on  myself  the  responsibility  of  throwing  him 
from  the  platform.  (Applause.)  The  meeting 

soon  after  dissolved.  The  grabbers  and  company 

concocted  several  intrigues  in  order  to  hnve  sufficient 
revenge  on  several  members  of  this  branch.  Myself 

along  with  the  secretary  (Mr.  ) were  going 

home  through  the  town  when  an  assault  was  again 
made.  The  secretary  and  myself  received  some  rough 
handling  for  some  time,  but  in  a short  time  wero 
forced  to  retreat.  This  shows  that  but  for  the  manly 
efforts  made  by  the  members  of  this  branch  the  enlire 
meeting  would  be  broken  up.  I say  they  are  dealing 

with  a spirit  in that  will  not  retreat  from  their 

manly  efforts  until  poor  — — and  his  helpless  family 
be  once  more  restored  to  his  farm  (Hear,  hear).  Mi  s. 
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Nov.  16,  1886.  said.  Gentlemen,  I beg  leave  to  say  a few  words 

to  this  meeting.  I have  been  working  for  some  time 

with  the  , and  now  come  to  this  meeting  to 

pledge  myself  that  henceforward  I will  not  do  so. 
There  is  one  other  fact  which  I feel  it  my  duty  to 
make  known  to  all  present — that  there  are  two 
members  of  this  branch  whom  I have  seen  talking  to 

. The  chairman — Let  me  know  who  these 

parties  are.  (Several  voices — speak  up.)  I have 
seen speaking  to some  days  ago. 

“ Jfr. explained  that  the  affair  referred  to  was 

the  closing  of  a transaction  with  with  who 

he  had  been  in  partnership  in  the  ownership  of  a bull. 

“ The  meeting  accepted  the  explanation  as  satis- 
factory. Mr. also  complained  that  Mr.  . had 

loaded  a gun  for . 

“ Mr. said  he  would  not  repeat  his  connection 

with  , and  he  was  retained  in  membership  on 

this  condition. 

“ Mr.  M gave  an  interesting  review  of  the  great. 

progress  mane  by  the  national  cause  under  Mr.  Parnell’s 
leadership.  It  was  decided  to  hold  a demonstration  in 
condemnation  cf  land-grabbing.” 

19.459.  The  President. — Well,  it  is  a curious  story. 
Where  are  you  living  now? — (No.  1.)  Oh,  we  have 
more  land,  and  we  are  living  on  it.  We  never  lived 
in  this  place  at  all.  (No.  2.)  It  is  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting  that  is  carrying  on  all  the  boycotting,  and 
he  often  came  begging  to  our  house,  and  now  he  is 
the  man  that  robbed  us  of  everything.  (No.  1.) 
And  we  often  gave  him  charity  at  our  door. 

19.460.  You  had  no  idea  that  anybody  had  a claim 
on  this  farm? — (No.  2.)  No,  your  honour.  We  had 
the  whole  thing  registered  in  Dublin,  but  the  Land 
League  broke  through  it  all  again. 

19.461.  Whereabouts  is  the  place? — (No.  1.)  It  is 

ne!U. . (No.  2.)  It  would  take  us  until  to- 

morrow to  tell  you  all  they  done.  (No.  1.)  Our  sister 
was  boycotted  too  in  L — — . The  hay  was  scattered 
about  the  fields,  and  horses  were  turned  in  off  the 
road  into  the  place,  and  they  poisoned,  and  the  police 
were  noticed  of  it,  but  as  we  could  not  get  any  vet.  to 
inspect  the  horse,  if  we  gave  50/.  to  him,  we  never 
got  a penny  for  that  fine  horse,  and  we  are  robbed  and 
beggared  by  them.  (No.  2.)  And  the  whole  of  it  was 
that  we  would  not  go  with  them  in  the  beginning. 
(No.  1.)  And  that  we  paid  our  rent.  (No.  2.)  They 
would  be  shouting  at  us  when  we  would  go  into  a fair, 
and  they  would  give  the  town  rowdies  drink  to  shout 
a boo  at  us.  I was  coming  home  one  night  on  horse- 
back and  a shower  of  stones  were  thrown  at  me,  and 
I would  be  killed  on  the  road  only  for  the  horse. 


19.462.  Were  there  any  other  parties  in  the  district 
who  were  injured  under  the  same  circumstances?— 
(No.  1.)  Well,  no,  sir.  We  tried  to  keep  up  ourselves 
but  we  had  to  give  up  altogether.  (No.  2.)  What 
harm  but  to  loose  all  our  money  in  the  place,  and  40 
fine  cows  to  run  dry,  and  without  one  servant. 
(No.  1.)  If  we  talked  about  it  for  another  month  we 
would  not  be  done.  The  cows  ran  dry  about  the  fields. 
There  is  no  knowing  what  we  suffered  for  it.  They 
had  several  leagues  for  miles  around  blackguarding  us. 
(No.  2.)  Tell  about  the  cage.  (No.  1.)  Whenwe°saw 
we  could  not  keep  the  land  I went  to  the  Land  League 
and  waited  until  the  case  was  called. 

19.463.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Where  did  you  go?— 
(No.  1.)  Into  the  League  rooms. 

19,461.  Into  their  court  ? — (No.  1.)  Yes.  I think 
there  were  three  cases  before  mine,  and  I said  what 
were  they  going  to  do.  Were  they  going  to  rob  me 
entirely.  They  said  there  was  a rule  of  a £100 
against  me,  the  last,  and  that  I should  give  up  the 
land ; but  that  if  I gave  up  the  land  now  I would  be 
charged  nothing.  I said  it  was  a cruel  shame,  and 
that  they  knew  very  well  that  we  had  no  money  that 
we  did  not  make  honestly  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow. 
They  said  that  I should  give  up  the  land,  that  I was 
in  an  iron  cage,  and  that  they  would  squeeze  it  on 
me.  (No.  2.)  That  was  the  boycotting,  your  honour. 
We  were  afraid  that  our  people  would  be  boycotted  in 
the  same  way,  and  we  gave  up  the  land. 

19.465.  Where  exactly  is  this  place  ? — (No.  1).  It 

is  three  miles  front  C . 

19.466.  And  who  is  the  parish  priest  ? — (No.  1.) 

He  is  a Father  B ; but  he  is  not  a sensible 

man,  and  he  did  not  give  us  any  assistance. 

19.467.  And  who  is  the  curate  ? — (No.  1.)  He  is 

Father  M R . He  is  a respect' 

able  man. 

19.468.  He  took  your  part? — He  advised  us  to 
give  up  the  land.  He  could  do  nothing  for  us. 

19.469.  Did  he  join  with  the  others  ? — (No.  1.) 
No,  sir.  No,  he  did  not  take  any  part  in  it,  and  he 
would  be  in  dread  to  speak  of  it  off  the  altar.  What 
shall  we  do  about  the  malicious  injury. 

19.470.  You  had  better  consult  a solicitor  ? — 
(No.  2.)  We  have  enough  of  costs  already.  We 
would  not  like  our  names  to  come  out,  ns  they  would 
be  at  us  again,  if  they  knew  we  made  this  complaint. 

19.471.  The  President. — Very  well,  the  names  will 
not  be  published.  (No.  2.)  Make  it  a malicious 
injury  on  them,  your  honour,  and  they  will  drop  it  in 
a hurry. 


Mr.  John  K. 
Barrett. 


Mr.  John  Edward  Barrett,  of  Carriganass,  examined. 


19.472.  The  President. — You  are  a landlord  and 
agent,  and  a farmer  also  ? — Yes. 

19.473.  You  farm  your  own  land  ? — I do. 

19.474.  And  you  act  as  agent  for  yourself  and 
other  people  ? — I do. 

19.475.  First  of  all  as  to  the  judicial  rents,  most  of 
your  farms  have  judicial  rents? — Most  of  them.  A 
great  number  were  fixed  as  judicial  rents  by  the 
Commissioners,  and  in  another  class  the  rents  were 
fixed  by  myself,  making  the  rent  on  the  whole  what  I 
would  consider  to  be  a judicial  rent. 

19.476.  And  these  agreements  were  afterwards 
confirmed  by  the  Court? — In  some  cases  yes,  and  in 
some  cases  no  ; but  they  all  may  be  confirmed  at  any 
moment. 

19.477.  They  are  judicial  agreements? — Yes. 

1 9.478.  Have  the  rents  been  paid  on  these  judicial 
agreements  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  they  have  not  been 
paid. 

19.479.  Not  paid  at  all  ? — They  have  not  been  -paid 
for  the  curreut  year,  or  for  the  past  12  months. 

19.480.  They  are  resisting  still  ? — Yes,  and  eviction 
must  be  resorted  in  some  cases.  They  are  holding  out 
for  a very  large  reduction  on  the  judicial  rents,  which 
in  some  cases  we  are  not  disposed  to  give. 


19.481.  Are  you  giving  any  reduction  at  all?— I 
am  giving  from  15  to  25  per  cent. ; but  exercise  mj 
own  discretion  in  each  case,  and  v/e  gave  20  per  cent 
more  or  less  according  to  the  respective  merits  o 
each  case. 

19.482.  With  these  abatements,  is  there  any  reason 
why  they  should  not  pay  ?— No  reason  whatever. 

19.483.  You  have  not  pressed  them  ?— If  they  ® 

not  pay  I must  proceed  against  them. 

19.484.  What  part  of  the  country  is  this?-A“ 

West  Riding  of  the  county  of  Cork,  the  ban  J 
country.  , I 

19.485.  Have  you  reason  to  think  there  is  a gene  ^ 

combination  against  paying  the  rent  ?— There 
general  combination  against  it.  They  are  >“s  r . 
by  the  agitators  not  to  pay,  and  they  are  to  o 
that  instruction.  . 

19.486.  Even  though  you  offered  this  abatement- 
Yes,  even  though  I offered  these  reductions. 

19.487.  Then  the  only  thing  you  can  do  1S  ' 
and  meet  the  difficulty  by  way  of  ciec^n.C,^’ ^ 
whether  they  will  come  in  and  pay  ? J1 1 J ^ ,],e 
pay  within  a reasonable  time  this  ^’’rifm^,ntembcr 
last  March  rents,  and  for  the  arrears  oi  the  P j 
rents,  if  they  do  not  pay  within  a rcasona 
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will  have  no  other  alternative  but  to  proceed  against 
them  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent. 

19.488.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make 
with  regard  to  any  change  in  the  proceedings  for  the 
recovery  of  the  rent  ? — I think  we  are  in  a great 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  execution  of  decrees  of  the 
county  court  judges,  or  of  the  superior  courts,  in  this 
way.  that,  the  tenants  have  got  into  the  habit  imme- 
diately after  the  eviction  has  taken  place  to  return  to 
the  possession  of  the  farms  again,  unless  a caretaker  is 
pat  in  to  mind  the  farm,  and  the  expense  of  putting 
in  a caretaker  after  the  eviction  is  very  great,  so  that 
it  cannot  be  adopted  without  great  expense  to  the 
estate.  The  result  of  that  is  that  the  tenant  re-enters, 
and  it  is  a very  tedious  process  to  put  him  out  a second 
time.  What  occurs,  therefore,  to  my  mind  would  be 
that  the  proper  remedy  for  this  state  of  things,  and 
one  that  would  lead  to  great  economy,  and  great  safety 
in  dealing  with  evicted  tenants,  is  that  once  a decree  is 
obtained,  either  from  the  county  court  or  the  superior 
court,  where  all  the  facts  will  be  brought  out  in  a 
proper  manner,  that  once  the  decree  is  obtained  from 
either  of  these  sources  it  should  be  handed  to  the  sheriff 
for  execution,  and  after  the  receipt  of  that  document  by 
the  sheriff  that  he  should  at  once  give  notice  to  the 
tenant  to  quit  the  premises  within  a month,  and  that  at 
the  end  of  a month  after  receiving  that  notice  from 
the  sheriff,  if  the  tenant  does  not  leave,  I would  have 
him  brought  before  a summary  court  of  jurisdiction 
consisting  of  two  stipendiary  magistrates,  who  would 
have  the  power  of  inflicting  a severe  punishment  on 
the  man  as  a trespasser,  and  so  prevent  his  return.  I 
may  not  have  made  myself  understood.  After  the 
lapse  of  a month,  notice  to  leave  having  been  duly 
served  by  the  sheriff',  I would  require  the  man  to  leave 
the  premises,  and  if  the  man  does  not  leave  the 
premises  at  the  end  of  that  month,  I would  have  him 
brought  before  a court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and 
I would  make  his  punishment  a severe  one.  I 
think  that  would  lead  to  a great  saving  of  expense  in 
the  first  place,  and  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
having  police  and  military  at  these  evictions ; their 
presence  would  not  be  required,  and  then  it  would  be 
a great  saving  to  the  estate,  and  it  would  also  secure 
that  the  tenant  should  not  be  treated  with  hardship, 
because  he  would  have  a month  to  provide  himself 
with  other  quarters.  This,  it  strikes  me,  would  be 
the  simplest  way  to  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  and 
vexation  attendant  on  eviction. 

19.489.  After  the  month’s  notice  the  sheriff  would 

put  the  man  out? — No;  the  moment  the  man  gels 
this  notice  lie  would  be  liable  to  punishment  if  he  did 
not  leave  within  a month  from  date  of  notice.  I 
would  do  away  with  all  the  present  processes,  as  I 
tnink  that  this  simple  process  would  meet  the  case, 
an  I would  take  the  case  out  of  the  hands  of  the  local 
magistrates,  and  provide  that  two  stipendiary  magis- 
trates should  deal  with  it.  ” 

19.490.  Have  you  many  evicted  farms? — I have 
none  at  present. 

tl  W*?1,  Are  tllere  lnan7  near  you  ? — There  are  two 
inat  i know  of,  and  six  evicted  since  1882  or  1833, 
which  are  unlet  still. 

I hen  in  fact  the  Land  League  is  now  very 

o i he  same  as  ever  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 

,,!-?StCr,0i  tbe  position  altogether,  only  such  rent 
thpm ' iflS  1 sancti°n>  only  such  rent  as  the  tenants 
.I  ,Sl' ve®  Urey  should  pay,  and  such  rents  as 

10  LTea?ue  allow  them  to  pay. 
cart  nf  ,i  18  there  lm,ch  boycotting  going  on  in  your 
there  are 6 -“v*7  ?~ Iu  mY  immediate  neighbourhood 

19  40s  Ane  bo->'cotted  farmers, 
successful  An<J 's  tlie  boycotting  successful,  completely 
opSon  „uTA’- the.Defence  Uni0“  came  into 
They  have  h 1<1  8 UDIOn  Cllables  them  to  hold  out?— 


the  'TW™  “ul,‘ol.lu  1 am  a very  active  member  of 
received  a,  C°  Vlllon>  !in<1  through  me  these  men 
19  495'  ] n?s.,sl!lnce  that  they  might  require, 
the  assistant  " v-a£  great  exPense  and  great  difficulty 
?ou  We  i<  difficult 

UC  It  is  no  expense  to  me.  I am  merely 


the  person  through  whom  they  send  their  cattle  and  Nov.  it, 

other  produce  to  market.  The  Defence  Union  pur-  

chases  all  sorts  of  produce  frein  these  boycotted  men  Mr-  John 
through  the  country.  Barrett. 

19.496.  You  send  the  produce  to  market  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  a large  farm  near  this  city  ; a sort  of  depot 
for  these  cattle,  where  the  cattle  are  kept  until  a 
market  is  secured  for  them  in  England  or  elsewhere. 

19.497.  And  this  you  say  is  done  at  a good  deal  of 
danger? — It  is  simply  because  it  is  done  in  defiance  of 
the  orders  of  the  Land  League,  who  direct  that  no  one 
should  buy'  those  cattle,  and  any  person  acting  in  that 
way  in  defiance  of  the  Land  League  would,  I consider, 
be  in  danger. 

19.498.  Are  you  under  police  protection  ? No.  I 

was  under  police  protection;  but  I defend  myself 
now. 

19.499.  But  you  go  about  with  a certain  amount  of 
risk  ? — Certainly. 

19.500.  Do  you  find  it  necessary  to  carry  arms  ? — I 
never  go  without  a servant  armed  with  me,  and  mvself 
well  armed  also. 

19.501.  The  Defence  Union  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good? — Immense.  I will  tell  you  now  the 
position  these  men  occupied.  These  men  boycotted 
farmers.  Long  before  the  agitation  commenced 
these  men  took  farms  from  which  other  tenants 
were  evicted  since  1879,  more  of  them  took  farms 
from  which  tenants  were  evicted  for  non-payment 
of  rent.  The  consequence  was  that  these  men  were 
denounced  from  the  different  Land  League  platforms, 
and  their  names  were  held  up  to  "public  scorn, 
and  the  people  were  publicly  directed  to  have 
no  dealings  with  them.  They  could  uot  sell  a beast 
of  any  sort,  they  could  - not  get  their  horses  shod 
they  could  not  get  provisions  for  themselves  or  their 
families,  and  they  were  m a deplorable  position  until 
the  Defence  Union  was  established,  and  took  up  their 
case,  and  then  I got  down  forges  and  special  smiths, 
and  purchased  their  cattle,  and  purchased  everything 
else  they  had  to  sell,  and  enabled  the  meu  to  live 
in  comparative  independence. 

19.502.  And  you  were  able  to  pay  the  farmers  the 
market  prices,  and  the  organisation  was  carried  on 
and  no  subscription  was  necessary? — Of  course  wo 
have  to  subscribe.  The  members  of  the  defence 
union  subscribe,  and  there  is  a common  fund  which 
amounts  to  a large  sum  now,  and  that  fund  is  utilised 
in  the  way  that  I have  described.  In  some  of  the 
purchases  we  lose  ; but  I believe  not  much. 

19.503.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  nearly  pay  your  way  ? 

— Very  nearly.  We  have  done  enormous  benefit’ to 
those  men  in  enabling  them  to  sell  their  produce. 

19.504.  The  President. — You  do  the  shoeing  of 
the  horses? — Yes,  we  have  a special  smith  now  for 
the  purpose. 

19.505.  You  have  a portable  forge  ? — Yes,  and  it 
is  sent  about  wherever  it  is  wanted. 

19.506.  At  this  moment  is  it  necessary  in  your  part 
of  the  country  to  have  such  an  institution  as  that  ? — 

Oh,  it  is.  It  is  as  necessary  an  institution  as  possibly 
could  be  supposed  to  exist  for  these  men,  and  it  is  not 
alone  necessary,  but  it  is  indispensable. 

19.507.  If  the  protection  of  the  Defence  Union 
were  withdrawn  from  these  men,  practically  they 
would  be  worse  than  ever? — Yes. 

19.508.  Practically  they  would  be  outside  the  pale 
of  civilisation? — Yes,  outside  the  pale  of  civilisation. 

19.509.  No  law  to  protect  them  ? — No  law. 

19.510.  The  Government  have  done  nothing  for 
them  ? — The  Government  have  done  nothing  what- 
ever. I do  not  think  the  Government  have  given  any 
assistance  whatever  to  these  men,  or  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  are  suffering.  You  will  have  one  of  them 
before  you  by  and  bye,  and  lie  will  tell  you  a deplorable 
tale.  We  only  brought  up  one  of  the  men. 

19.511.  Mr.  Neligan. — Only  you  buy  from  them. 

Their  position  would  be  one  of  utter  isolation  ? — 

Quite  so. 

19.512.  Are  these  men  near  one  another,  or  are 
they  isolated  ? — Well,  I instituted  some  sort  of  associu- 
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Nov.  16,  1886.  tion  between  the  nine  men.  They  live  within  a 

circuit  ’ of  three  square  miles,  and  when  we  could  not 

Mr.  John  E.  provide  them  with  labour  I suggested  that  they  should 

Barrett.  assist  one  another,  and  now  they  have  an  arrangement 

for  going  to  each  man’s  farm  to  cut  his  corn  if 
necessary,  in  little  bodies  of  five  or  eight  together,  so 
that  they  might  assist  each  other  in  their  farming 
operations. 

19.513.  The  President. — How  do  they  manage  to 
attend  their  places  of  worship  ? — Most  of  them  do  not 
go  at  all.  If  they  did  they  would  be  hooted  at,  and 
booed,  and  insulted. 

19.514.  And  the  result  is  they  do  not  go  at  all?— 
Quite  so..  I know  that  as  a matter  of  fact,  as  I go  to 
the  same  chapel  as  some  of  the  men  go  to. 

19.515.  You  are  yourself  a Roman  Catholic? — I 
am.  I go  to  the  same  chapel  as  these  men  attended, 
and  they  tell  me  they  will  not  go  now  to  be  insulted 
and  hooted,  and  they  actually  do  not  go.  Some  of 
them  go,  but  the  majority  do  not.  The  mothers  and 
the  children  of  the  family  are  equally  isolated. 

19.516.  Can  the  children  attend  the  national 
schools  ? — They  will  not  go,  because,  in  one  instance 
I know  from  personal  knowledge,  one  of  these  men 
sent  his  children  to  school,  and  the  schoolmaster  was 
noticed  not  to  continue  teaching  these  children,  and 
he  persevered  in  teaching  them,  and  the  result  was 
that  all  the  other  children  left  the  school. 

19.517.  What  happened  to  these  children ; how  did 
they  get  their  education  ? — The  children  of  the  man 
who  was  boycotted  were  kept  at  home,  and  then  the 
other  children  returned  again. 

19.518.  The  children  had  to  go  away  from  the 
school  ? — Yes. 

19.519.  Well,  you  seem  to  have  done  an  immense 
amount  of  good  ? — It  is  the  Defence  Union  that  has 
done  good  ; it  is  the  most  valuable  institution  of  the 
day.  My  district  was  the  first  that  really  took 
energetic  action  in  the  matter,  and  since  then  it  has 
spread  around  through  the  different  parts  of  the  county 

, of  Cork. 

19.520.  It  is  confined  to  the  county  of  Cork? — Yes, 
at  present,  but  it  is  intended  to  extend  its  branches 
into  Kerry. 

19.521.  Where  it  is  as  much  required  as  in  the 
county  of  Cork  ? — I should  say  as  much. 

19.522.  There  is  an  immense  quantity  of  land  lying 
idle  at  present  ? — I do  not  say  that.  What  I say  is, 
that  owing  to  want  of  cultivation  the  land  is  re- 
verting to  a prairie  state. 

19.523.  You  mean  those  farms  from  which  the 
tenants  have  been  evicted  ? — No.  I apply  that  obser- 
vation to  the  country  generally.  All  through  the 
whole  country  there  is  a decided  carelessness  in  the 
cultivation  now  compared  to  what  it  was  some  years 
ago.  It  is  the  most  important  thing  that  we  have  to 
deal  with  at  present.  There  are  some  statistics  on  this 
point  which  perhaps  it  would  be  desirable  that  I should 
lay  before  you.  It  is  in  my  opinion  the  most  important 
point  in  the  whole  investigation.  There  are  two 
reasons  why  I have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  land 
is  steadily  deteriorating  for  want  of  proper  cultivation. 
The  first  reason  is  this.  The  great  lime  depdt  for  the 
whole  west  of  Cork,  which  is  an  enormous  county  in 
itself,  is  the  Ryecourt  Lime  Kiln  that  is  kept  by 
Captain  Rye.  1 take  a great  deal  of  lime  from  that 
place  myself,  and  the  whole  West  Riding  of  the 
county  is  supplied  from,  that  source  with  lime,  which 
is  an  indispensable  manure  for  the  class  of  land  • that 
we  have  to  deal  with  in  the  West  Riding  of  Cork. 
Up  to  1883  there  were  four  enormous  "lime  kilns 
in  these  lime  works  kept  constantly  going,  and  they 
could  hardly  supply  the  demand.  One  by  one 
these  kilns  have  ceased  working,  and  at  present  there 
is  only  one  kiln  going,  and  not  half  demand  enough 
for  the  produce  of  that,  one  kiln.  Now  that  proves 
beyond  all  question  that,  the  cheap  valuable  manure 
supplied  from  these  lime  kilns  is  completely  neglected, 
and  is  to  be  noticed  clearly  by  anyone  travelling 
through  the  country.  Consequently  the  land  is  not 
properly  manured,  and  therefore  it.  must  be  going 


back.  Another  reason  why  I am  of  opinion  that  the 
land  is  not  properly  cultivated  is,  that  another  great 
depot  for  the  supply  of  manure  to  West  Cork  is  the 
Bantry  Bay  sea  sand.  The  coral  sand  of  Bantry  Bay 
is  peculiar  to  that  bay.  It  contains  80  or  90  per  cent, 
of  lime.  An  enormous  district  in  that  part  of  the 
country  was  supplied  with  this  manure  up  to  1880. 
In  that  year  we  had  25  large  sand  boats  at  work. 
These  boats  fell  off  by  degrees  in  number,  until  we 
have  now  only  10,  and  the  demand  for  this  sea  sand 
has  fallen  so  low  now  that  scarcely  any  sand  has  been 
drawn  for  the  year  1886,  and  it  is  lying  there  at 
present  in  enormous  heaps  at  the  depots  unsold. 

19.524.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  large  boats  bring  in  the 
sand  and  discharge  it  on  the  strand  for  the  purpose  of 
sale  ? — Yes,  and  it  is  lying  there  now  where  the  boats 
left  it.  It  is  lying  on  the  quays  and  piers  for  sale,  as 
it  was  carried  in  from  the  vessels.  This  proves  in  my 
opinion  that  the  land  is  going  out  of  cultivation. 

19.525.  To  wliat  do  you  ascribe  all  that? — It  is 
evident  that  the  people  are  not  as  industrious  as  they 
were. 

19.526.  Do  you  mean  to  convey  that  they  are  so 
demoralised  by  recent  events  that  they  are  become 
careless  about  it  ? — Yes. 

19.527.  It  is  all  the  result  of  demoralisation  ? — The 
pure  result  of  demoralisation. 

19.528.  From  the  agitation  we  are  passing  through  ? 
— Precisely.  I have  some  further  statistics  to  show 
that  though  there  is  money  circulating  in  the  country’, 
it  is  not  applied  to  the  payment  of  rent.  We  have  a 
monthly  fair  in  the  town  of  Bantry,  and  as  I am 
a director  of  the  railway  between  Cork  • and  Bantry,  I 
have  had  access  to  the  books  of  the  railway,  and  can 
give  you  approximately  an  accurate  and  authentic 
account  of  the  number  of  cattle  and  other  things,  and 
the  prices  paid  at  the  fair  held  in  Bantry  on  the  21st 
August  1886,  these  statistics  having  been  taken  by 
me  from  the  railway  books.  At  that  fair  there  were 
467  cows  carried  by  our  railway,  average  price  £4 
each,  making  £1,868  ; there  were  118  calves  at  £2 
each,  £236 ; we  carried  1,902  pigs  at  £3  each,  £5,706; 
and  1,141  sheep  at  £1  each,  £1,141. 

19.529.  You  are  giving  the  approximate  prices  ?— I 
am  under  the  prices.  I am  giving  the  average  prices 
at  what  I consider  a low  figure,  not  what  I paid  my- 
self. There  were  200  cows  driven  to  Macroom  and 
Kerry  by  drovers,  at  an  average  of  £4  each,  making£800, 
200  fat  pigs  brought  by  local  drovers  at  £3,  making 
£600 ; 1,000  young  pigs  at  £1,  making  £1,000 ; show- 
ing that  there  was  money  distributed  in  the  town  of 
Bantry  at  that  fair  amounting  to  £11,351.  Now  the 
valuation  of  the  Bantry  Union  is  about  £21,000. 
Therefore  on  that  very  day  there  was  stock  sold  at 
Bantry  valued  at  half  the  valuation  of  the  whole 
union.  My  reason  for  calling  your  attention  to  this 
matter  is  to  show  that  there  is  money  paid  in  the 
country,  although  it  does  not  come  to  the  landlords. 

19.530.  The  President. — But  some  of  the  things 
sold  in  Bantry  that  day  must  have  come  from  distant 
places  outside  the  union  ? — Well,  I should  say  three 
fourths  of  the  money  remained  in  Bantry  Union,  and 
one  fourth  went  outside  it. 

19.531.  Mr  .Neligan. — We  have  had  evidence  that 
the  deposits  in  the  banks  in  Ireland  are  increasing. 
Do  you  think  this  money  would  find  its  way  in  there? 
— I am  quite  satisfied  some  of  it  would  find  its  way  m 
there.  These  are  the  only  statistics  I will  trouble 
you  with.  I have  been  engaged  since  1881,  perhaps 
more  than  any  man  in  the  county',  as  a valuer  under 
the  Land  Act,  on  behalf  of  the  landlords,  and  it  was 
necessary  for  me,  in  order  to  guide  myself  on  every 
point,  and  have  proper  information,  that  I should 
have  statistics  of  everything,  for  I could  not  arrive 
possibly  at  the  value  of  a farm  or  an  estate  unless  1 
had  statistics,  not  only  of  modern  years,  but  of  years 
gone  by.  The  rents  on  several  large  estates  were 
adjusted  on  my  valuation.  I adjusted  the  rents  on 
part  of  Colonel  Sliuldham’s  estate. 

19.532.  The  President. — Is  that  a large  estate :'~~e 
It  is  a large  estate.  T adjusted  the  rents  on  part  o 
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Lord  Bandon’s  estate  by  mutual  consent.  I adjusted 
the  rents  on  part  of  Lord  Bantry’s  estate  by  mutual 
consent.  Numbers  also  were  not  satisfied  with  my 
decision,  and  had  the  option  of  going  into  Court. 

19.533.  With  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  what 
have  you  got  to  say? — At  the  preseat  moment  I am 
engaged  in  a very  important  case  under  the  Purchase 
Act.  I was  appointed  lately  agent  over  an  estate,  on 
which  there  are  39  tenants.  It  is  situate  in  the 
Barony  of  Bantry.  The  tenants  owe  two  and  a half 
year’s  rent  up  to  September  1886.  I was  instructed 
by  the  owners  to  seli  to  these  tenants,  and  last  Satur- 
day week  I met  the  whole  of  the  tenants  by  previous 
arrangement,  and  I was  directed  to  offer  them,  on 
getting  a year’s  rent  in  lull,  their  respective  farms  at 
18  years  purchase.  This,  with  a year  and  a half’s 
arrears,  would  bring  down  the  purchase  to  16 J years. 

19.534.  By  that  the  landlord  must  have  suffered  a 
great  loss  of  income  ? — Of  course.  Well,  I offered 
these  terms,  and  they  were  unanimously  refused. 

19.535.  I suppose  they  are  hoping  for  better 
terms.  There  was  a Land  League  meeting  in  the 
neighbourhood  on  the  previous  Sunday,  and  they 
were  told  not  to  give  more  than  12  years  purchase, 
and  they  are  acting  on  that. 

19.536.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  men  would 
they  be  afraid  to  give  more  than  12  years  purchase  in 
consequence  of  the  warning  of  the  Land  League  ? — I 
think  so.  I think  the  reign  of  terror  exists  so 
strongly  in  that  part  of  the  couutry  that  anybody 
disobeying  the  laws  of  the  Land  League  will  incur 
very  serious  risks. 

19.537.  Then  your  only  remedy  for  this  state  of 
things  is  the  restoration  Of  law’  and  order,  and  confi- 
dence ? — What  I intend  to  do  is  this  : I have  named 
next  Saturday,  the  20th  of  this  month,  for  them  to 
give  me  a final  answer  ; I have  no  authority  to  go 
farther  than  the  offer  I have  made  them,  and  on 
Saturday  next,  if  they  do  not  agree  to  my  terms,  I 
will  institute  law  proceedings  against  every  one  of 
them  for  the  non-payment  of  two  and  a half  years’ 


rent.  You  may  note  that  most  of  these  tenants  have  Aor.  16,  1886. 

judicial  rents,  and  very  few  of  them  are  leaseholders  at  

moderate  rents.  Now,  I am  not  certain  whether  the  Mr-  Jolln  E- 
owners  would  like  to  give  their  names  or  not ; I got  ®arrett- 
no  instructions  in  the  matter. 

19.538.  Perhaps  it  would  be  safer  not  to  mention 
the  names  if  you  are  in  any  doubt  about  it  ? — I will 
not  mention  them.  I had  the  Act  of  Parliament,  and 
I showed  them  the  reduction  the  purchase  money 
would  make  in  their  rents,  that  it  would  bo  equivalent 
to  15  years  of  the  reduced  rent. 

19.539.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  rate  of  purchase  you 
proposed  would  make  an  abatement  of  40  per  cent,  in 
their  rents  ? — Yes. 

19.540.  A tenant  paying  £100  would  pay  £60,  and 
a tenant  paying  £10  would  pay  6/.?— Yes.  The 
tenants  on  this  property  would  get  their  lauds  at 
something  like  15  years  purchase.  I am  taking  in 
the  year  and  a half’s  rent,  that  would  bring  it  d°wn 
to  16£  years,  and  take  from  that  the  fact  of  having 
the  money  at  4 per  cent.,  it  would  bring  it  dowm  to 
15  years  purchase. 

19.541.  The  President. — I suppose  if  the  tenants 
were  left  to  themselves  they  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
take  the  offer? — Well,  some  of  the  men  in  private  to 
me  before  the  general  meeting  expressed  themselves 
only  too  delighted  at  the  offer,  that  it  was  a most 
liberal  offer. 

19.542.  But  they  were  prevented  by  the  League  ? — 

On  consultation  with  some  parties,  I do  not  know  who 
they  changed  their  minds. 

19.543.  Have  you  been  giving  temporary  reduc- 
tions ; do  you  think  the  tenants  require  them  ? — 

There  are  some  tenants  I would  not  think  of  giving  a 
reduction  to,  and  who  could  pay  their  rents  just  as 
well  as  1 could  ^myself ; others,  I think,  would  re- 
quire it. 

19.544.  On  judicial  reuts  ? — On  judicial  rents. 

19.545.  After  that  the  rents  ought  to  bo  paid? — I 
think  there  is  no  excuse  for  them  at  all. 


A deputation  of  butter  exporters,  consisting  of  Sir  Daniel  Y.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Henry  Dale,  and 
Mr.  Henry  Hicicuo,  waited  on  the  Commissioners. 


19,546.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — I beg  to  introduc 
to  your  lordship  and  the  other  Commissioners  Mi 
Hickie,  of  the  firm  of  James  Connell  and  Companv 
Mr.  Henry  Dale  of  the  firm  of  Richard  Clear  an< 
Sons ; and  myself,  of  the  firm  of  C.  and  J.  Sullivan 
Well,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  we  are  desirous  o 
having  a few  words  with  you  as  to  the  butter  in 
dustries  of  the  South  of  Ireland.  I may  say  w. 
represent  between  us  a third  of  the  butter  exportec 
from  Cork,  and,  we  believe,  though  there  is  a sligh 
improvement  in  the  make  of  Irish  butter,  that  then 
is  room  for  a very  considerable  improvement  still,  anc 
ins  our  opinion  that  that  improvement  is  only  to  b( 
enacted  by  increased  instruction.  We  ship  from  this 
.portot  Cork  as  good  butler  as  there  is  made  in  any 
country,  some  of  the  finest  butter  that  could  possibly 
2*  !n  an7  c°untry,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  the 
quantity  is  not  as  much  as  it  ought  to  be.  I believe  a 
, ar°?  Percentage,  the  larger  percentage,  of  buttei 
sent  out  Irom  the  port  of  Cork  is  not  at  all  well  made, 
and  TL"nUW  !'esPectfull7  suggest  to  your  lordship 
“n®  Commission  to  recommend  to  the  Govern- 
woiilf!  trr,  4k  6r,  aPP°'ut  travelling  instructors,  who 
lioiv  tnSm!tr0Ugh,  ,the  country  a«d  teach  the  people 
such  a*  a.^e  S°°d  butter,  or  to  subsidise  dairy  schools, 
member  of  *£!*.  W®  ^Ve  n®ar  our  city-  1 am  a 
eAublishmont  committee  of  that  school  since  its 

32?  hs  ? 1 ca? say  *hat  * has  done  incai- 

girls inthAri’ j1-t  Ila®  educated  a large  number  of 
a«rage  70  or^Og  °f,  buutter>  a^  it  turns  out  on  an 
ompirativplv  ,.Slrls’  but  of  course  that  number  is 
suggest  to  vn.,Snia  ,’  aa<1  wllat  we  'would  respectfully 
t!ie°Governmo  be  tbat  y°u  should  recommend 

different  diet  eitle.r.to  send  out  instructors  to  the 
industry  and  V1,s‘t  severa*  large  centres  of  dairy 
’ a that  such  instruction  should  be  given  by 


these  instructors  to  the  farmers  as  would  enable  them 
to  improve  the  make  of  their  butter  and  so  get  a 
remunerative  price  for  it,  or  else  such  schools  as  I 
have  suggested  should  be  established.  Mr.  Hickie 
will  explain  to  you  that  already  butterine,  especially’ 
in  foreign  countries,  is  seriously  interfering  with  Irish 
trade.  We  find  that  when  the  butter  is  really  fine, 
and  where  we  ship  ourselves  on  the  reputation  of  oui- 
own  selections,  we  get  a very  high  price.  Our  own 
firm  have  got  this  past  week  125s.  per  cwt.  for  butter 
from  our  own  dairies. 

19.547.  The  President. — The  market  statistics  will 
give  us  information  on  that  point  ? 

19.548.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan . — No  ; this  is  our  own 
butter.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Butter  Market  Bill 
two  or  three  years  ago,  merchants  can  receive  butter 
direct  into  their  own  places  from  the  dairies. 

19.549.  The  President. — These  prices  were  got  on 
the  credit  of  a private  firm  ? 

19.550.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — Yes;  but  what  wo 
want  to  call  attention  to  is,  that  the  supply  of  really 
fine  butter  is  very  limited,  and  we  say,  that  if  you 
recommend  the  Government  to  give  increased  instruc- 
tion, 50  or  60  per  cent,  of  the  butter  would  be  so  im- 
proved that  the  people  would  get  very  much  more 
remunerative  prices. 

19.551.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  suggest? 
Do  you  suggest  that  we  strengthen  the  institution 
that  you  have  already  in  Cork,  or  that  you  uhould 
should  scatter  small  institutions  through  the  country. 

19.552.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — For  this  district  I am 
sure  the  institution  in  Cork  will  do,  but  I do  not  be- 
lieve our  school  is  sufficient.  I would  be  very  much 
more  inclined  to  think  that  it  would  do  more  good  if 
you  sent  a few  competent  instructors  through  the 
country.  I believe  that  they  are  doing  a great  deal  in 
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„Vou.  ic,  1886.  that  way  in  Denmark,  by  sending  out  instructors.  I From  the  lcuowledge  I have  obtained  in  dealing  with 

think  that  would  be  very  effectual.  The  dairy  school  many  dairies  I feel  quite  satisfied  that  with  better 

Deputation  jg  t]0ing  a g00(l  deal,  but  the  numbers  turned  out  are  instruction  much  good  could  be  done,  and  a better 

Exporters  few,  and  that  process  would  be  comparatively  slow,  system  of  making  butter  introduced  than  prevails  at 

■ P xhe  dairy  farm,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Cork  Market,  the  present  moment.  Another  point  of  very  great 

go  to  considerable  expense,  and  we  would  do  anything  advantage  would  be  the  extension  of  winter  dairying 
we  could.  This  is  what  gives  the  foreigner  the  great  pull  over 

19.553.  Mr.  Neligan. — Could  your  institution  pro-  the  Irish  producers.  The  Danish  and  the  French 

vide  the  instructors  ? — Dr.  Sullivan,  and  the  other  farmers  produce  their  butter  all  the  year  round  and 

gentlemen  forming  the  committee  of  the  school,  would,  supply  the  markets  with  the  finest  butter  all  through 

I am  sure,  do  what  they  could  in  the  matter  ; but  what  the  year,  while  the  Irish  butter  is  not  continued 

we  think  would  be  most  dffeetual  would  be  to  send  out  through  the  winter,  consequently  the  buyers  in 

travelling  instructors  to  see  the  people  themselves.  England  will  pay  a higher  price  for  that  which  they 

19.554.  The  President. — Do  not  the  Agricultural  can  get  all  through  the  year. 

Society  send  out  portable  dairies  for  the  purpose  of  19,556.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  suggest 
giving  instruction  ? — Yes,  but  to  shows.  There  is  an  with  the  view  of  giving  the  farmers  better  instruction  ? 
improvement  in  the  make  of  butter  undoubtedly ; but  — It  was  suggested  at  the  Agricultural  Society  a short 

I am  ashamed  to  say  that  at  least  50  per  cent,  ot  the  time  ago  that  the  Government  ought  to  send  out  and 

butter  is  not  properly  made.  We  are  getting  a con-  get  accurate  information  as  to  the  winter  dairying  in 

siderable  quantity  of  really  magnificent  butter  from  Normandy  and  other  countries.  Normandy  is  not  so 

certain  dairies,  not  to  be  excelled  in  any  country ; but  favourably  situated  as  Ireland  for  winter  dairying, 

there  is  still  a large  quantity  sent  in  which  is  not  a and  if  they  produce  butter  in  the  winter  I do  not  see 

good  quality,  and  consequently  the  industry  is  not  why  it  should  not  be  done  here,  and  it  would  be  of 

remunerative.  enormous  advantage  to  the  Irish  butter  trade. 

19.555.  Mr.  Henri/  Dale. — I agree,  my  lord,  with  19,557.  {suppose  technical  education  was  given 

what  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan  has  said,  that  our  prime  want  would  you  be  of  opinion  that  it  should  be  given 
is  better  instruction  in  the  making  of  butter.  We  gratuitously,  or  that  it  should  be  given  for  a small 

have  opportunities  of  seeing,  as  he  has  stated,  the  remuneration? — I think  the  people  should  pay  for  it. 

necessity  of  that  want  of  better  instruction.  There  is  19,558.  Something  small  ? — What  would  suit  tlicir 

• no  doubt  that  a better  class  of  butter  is  being  at  means. 

present  produced,  and  with  regard  to  the  question  of  19,559.  Asa  rule  eleemosynary  education  does  not 
instruction  that  there  is  no  person  who  is  more  commend  itself  to  well-to-do  people  ? — No,  and1  as  a 

capable  as  an  instructor  than  Professor  Carroll,  who  rule  the  Irish  are  a self-respecting  people,  and  they 
was  here  when  the  Cork  School  was  founded  ; he  has  would  not  like  the  idea  of  it. 
given  a great  deal  of  attention  to  the  subject  ; he  was  19,560.  You  would  recommend  some  nominal  le- 
ft lon»-  time  in  the  Cork  School,  and  it  was  while  he  emunration,  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage ?— I 

was  there  that  it  attained,  to  a great  extent,  its  pre-  should  think  so. 

sent  position.  I am  aware  that  the  make  of  butter  is  19,561.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — Mr.  Hickie  will  now 
in  many  instances  improved,  and  of  course  we  are  state  his  experience  with  regard  to  the  trade  in  Irish 

all  aware  that  there  has  been  a considerable  falling  off  butter  with  foreign  countries,  and  with  regard  lo  the 

in  the  value  of  butter.  I believe  you  have  already  matter  generally. 

received  some  statistics  as  to  the  falling  off  in  the  19,562.  Mr.  Henry  Hickie. — I have  but  very  little 
value  of  butter  in  Cork  Market,  and  this  morning  it  to  acjd  to  what  has  been  already  stated.  I know  ns  a 

occurred  to  me  that  statistics  of  a different  class  of  fact,  from  my  own  experience,  that  Irish  butter  lias 

butter  might  be  of  some  interest.  My  firm  has  for  a improved  ; but  it  has  not  improved  sufficiently,  ami  it 
good  many  years  been  engaged  in  tinning  butter  for  will  need  more  improvement  before  we  can  compete  _ 
export  for  that  purpose.  We  buy  butter  in  the  west  with  other  countries.  The  improvement  in  Irish  butter 
of  this  country.  Our  principal  market  is  Skibbercen,  has  been  slow  as  compared  with  the  improvement  in  the 

and  I looked  over  our  books  to-day  and  took  the  price  butter  of  other  countries,  and  our  foreign  markets  are 

per  pound  that  we  paid  iu  the  months  of  May,  June,  being  closed  up  against  us.  Lisbon  is  the  only 

July,  August,  September,  and  October  from  1880  to  market  which  lias  been  left  to  Cork,  and  that  is  being 

the  present  year,  as  I was  anxious  to  see  how  the  falls  closed  up  year  by  year  by  the  great  improvement  in 

compared  from  year  to  year.  These  months  I may  the  make  of  butterine,  which  is  now  being  taken  by 

say  are  the  best  producing  mouths,  and  those  which  the  bulk  of  the  people,  and  except  for  four  or  live 

pay  best,  referring  to  the  year  1880  I find  that  the  months  of  the  year  ordinary-class  butter  will  not 

average  price  in  the  months  of  May  was  10^c/.  per  lb.,  compete  with  butterine,  and  that  is  in  the  winter. 

June, \\d.,  July, ll£d.,  August, 11A<7., September, \2\d.,  19,563.  Mr.  Nelgan. — Is  that  sold  as  butter,  oras 

October,  12 \d.  I now  find  that  in  1886  the  average  butterine  ? — Well,  it  is  orginally  shipped  as  butterine ; 

price  was,  May,  6Jc7.,  June,  6j-c7.,  July,  Id.,  August,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  sold  as  butter. 

T'\d.,  September,  8c/.,  October,  9d.,  that  shews  a falling  19,564.  Of  course  you  cannot  control  its  sale  in 
oil-  of  40  per  cent,  on  this  year’s  value  compared  with  those  countries  ? — No  ; you  cannot  control  it.  It » 

1880.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  iu  the  inter-  so  uniform  and  so  well  made  that  to  compete  with  it 

mediate  years  prices  which  may  not  have  been  as  high  butter  must  be  improved  proportionately.  Heavy 

as  1880,  iny  figures  indicate  a decline  generally  salted  butter  would  not  do  it.  I also  think  that  winter 

through  several  years  which  has  culminated  in'  the  dairying  should  be  introduced  into  Ireland.  Orders 

extremely  low  price  this  year,  and  that  decline  lias  will  remain  where  they  went  in  the  winter, 

certainly  not  beenowing  to  any  deterioration  in  the  19,565.  Winter  dairying  is  a great  want  inlrelnu 
quality  of  the  butter  as  compared  with  previous  years,  — They  should  go  iu  for  it  at  once, 
because  we  always  instructed  the  farmers  ns  to  what  19,566.  In  Denmark,  where  they  have  not  >'• 

we  wanted,  and  if  they  sent  their  butter  to  us  iu  a same  facilities  as  in  Ireland,  they  carry  it  on > . 

dirty  condition  we  simply  returned  it  to  them.  During  do  not  carry  it  on  to  the  same  extent  as  in  other  places, 

the  period  in  which  we  have  been  buying  in  this  dis-  but  they  carry  it  on  lo  a considerable  extent, 

trict,  we  found  an  improvement  in  the  make  of  butter,  19,567.  Denmark  is,  I believe,  a formidable*#^ 
and  notwithstanding  that  there  lias  been  this  large  petitor  to  Ireland  ':' — Danish  butter  is  the  bes  ■, 

falling  off  in  the  price ; no  doubt  iu  the  Cork  market  I.  do  not  think  it  interfere  much  with  the  bulk  o 

and  in  other  markets  the  best  makers  still  get  a very  butter.  Butterine  competes  with  it  more  than  any  ■- 

high  price  owing  to  improved  care  in  the  manufacture,  else.  1 ce  to 

but  the  figures  I have  given  may  be  fairly  taken  as  a 19,568.  Denmark  would  seem  to  be  the  p 
representative  average  of  the  value  of  butter  in  study  ? — I certainly'  think  so.  . ,ilW. 

Skibbereen  which  is  the  principal  market  in  that  19,569.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — Danish  buster  i ^ 
district.  We  paid  ourselves  about  the  average  price,  lately  sold  in  Cork.  I got  it  myself  at  my  own 
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l do  not  see  when  we  can  produce  as  fine  butter  as 
any  country  in  the  world,  why  we  should  not  do  what 
is  done  in  other  countries.  The  only  difficulty  is  that 
the  farmers  will  want  capital  to  go  in  for  winter  dairy- 
ing, and  I would  suggest  that  in  any  scheme  of  land 
purchase,  that  the.repayment  of  the  purchase  money 
should  be  made  so  easy  to  the  farmers  that  they 
would  be  able  to  save  capital  to  go  in  for  such  things 
as  winter  dairying. 

19,570.  Mr.  Dale. — One  of  the  things  that  tell  very 
heavily  against  the  Irish  farmer  is,  that  butterine  is 
sold  in  England  in  enormous  quantities  as  butter,  and 
unfortunately  the  present  laws  are  not  put  in  force 

The  deputatio; 


sufficiently  rigorously  to  put  a stop  to  it.  If  that  could 
be  remedied,  it  would  be  a great  benefit. 

19.571.  Sir  D.  V.  Sullivan. — The  fact  is  that  really 
butterine,  I am  sorry  to  say,  contrasts  very  favourably 
with  a large  proportion  of  Irish  butter,  made  as  it  is  at 
present. 

19.572.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  not  an  offence  to  sell 
butterine  as  butter  ? 

Mr.  Dale.— I would  suggest  that  a bill  should  be 
passed  making  it  illegal  for  the  word  butter  to  be  used 
as  an  affix,  or  as  any  part  of  the  name  of  the  article. 
That  would  go  a long  way  to  remedy  the  present 
state  of  affairs  in  regard  to  this  unfair  competition, 
then  withdrew. 


Nov.  16,  1886. 

Deputation 
of  Butter 
Exporters. 


Mr.  Eugene  McCartht  examined. 


19.573.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant-farmer 
living  near  Bantry  ? — Yes,  sir. 

19.574.  You  took  a farm  from  which  a man  was 
evicted  ? — Yes,  sir. 

19.575.  What  has  happened  to  you  since  ? Have 
you  been  boycotted? — 1 am  boycotted,  sir,  since. 
They  came  in  a short  time  afterwards  and  they  cut 
the  tails  off  two  cows  and  a bull,  and  they  used  to  come 
along  the  road  asking,  “ Did  you  eat  much  of  it  ? ” 
and  they  knocked  down  a rick  on  me  and  scattered  it 
about,  and  whenever  the  children  would  go  along  the 
road,  they  would  shout  land-grabber,  and  that  they 
should  not  go  along  the  road  at  all. 

19.576.  Did  you  send  your  children  to  school  ? — I 
could  not  send  them  there  for  they  would  be  mur- 
dered. 

19.577.  Do  you  go  to  mass  ? — I do,  sir  ; but  I did 
not  go  mostly  about  three  weeks,  but  the  children 
cannot  go  because  of  the  groaning  and  the  calling 
names.  I have  a little  gorsoon,  and  I sent  him  to  the 
village  for  a message,  and  whan  the  schoolboys  were 
coming  out  he  was  coming  along  the  road,  and  they 
were  slashing  at  him  with  turnips  and  potatoes,  and 
there  was  one  that  was  worse  than  the  rest,  and  he 
threw  him  on  the  road  and  his  head  was  bruised,  and 
there  was  a pain  in  his  hand  for  a fortnight. 

19.578.  r^ley  tbrew  him  down  on  the  roadside  ? — 
When  they  got  to  the  end  of  the  cross  this  gorsoon 


that  was  against  him  tumbled  him.  He  is  called  one 
Sweeny. 

19.579.  Are  you  under  police  protection  ? — I am, 
sir.  AVhen  Sweeny  was  convicted,  the  sergeant 
told  me  that  he  was  half-an-hour  with  him,  and  when 
he  came  to  me,  he  said,  “ You  are  the  man  that  most 
“ stands  in  danger  that  I know.  If  you  hadn’t  police 
“ protection  I would  not  trust  that  man  from  what 
“ he  said  to  me  there  now  inside.” 

19.580.  Can  you  sell  your  stock  in  the  fairs  and 
markets  ? I cannot.  If  I had  cows  there  they  would 
De  around  the  place  and  pulling  one  another,  and 
pointing  to  the  cows,  and  saying  he  was  a boycotted 
man,  and  that  there  was  the  smell  of  the  land-grabber 
about  him,  and  everybody  in  Bantry  would  be  calling 
me  names.  There  was  a man  four  or  five  miles  away 
from  me,  and  he  was  talking  to  one  of  my  sons,  and  he 
did  uot  know  it,  and  he  said  to  the  little  boy,  “ Strike 

three  strokes  on  that  bull  there.”  “If  you  do,” 
says  the  boy,  “ take  care  of  me.” 

19.581.  Can  you  get  your  horses  shod  ? — No,  sir; 
I must  go  to  Michael  Hegarty,  of  Dunmarris. 

19.582.  You  are  protected  by  the  Defence  Union  ? 
— Yes,  sir. 

19.583.  And  you  are  better  off  since  you  got  the 
assistance  of  the  Defence  Union  ? — Oh,  we  are,  sir, 
for  I am  a stranger  in  that  country.  I am  from  near 
Macroom.  We  left  Macroom  35  years  ago,  and  we 
have  no  friends  there  at  all. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 


Mr.  Eugene 
McCarthy. 


(Before  THE  EARL  OF  MILLTOWM  and  Sir  Jams  Caied,  K.C.B.) 
Mr.  Richard  Creed  examined. 


I9’584.-  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a landowner  in 
the  district?  I am,  my  Lord,  near  Cloyne.  In  this 
t""T‘  1 have  prepared  a short  statement  of  the 
■acts  of  the  rase.  It  is  part  of  the  Church  lands. 
p/  ’7°:  Jc"nes  Caird. — Did  you  buy  under  the 

Church  Act  ?— I did,  part  of  the  glebe  lands,  and  I 
•am  paying  interest  on  the  purchase  money. 
rmr«u  j ]7°rd  MiU*own.— When  did  you  buy  ? — I 
P - 7 t lG  tenant’s  interest  in  1857. 

I ?'d  that,make  y°u  a tenant  of  the  Church  ? 

sionl  f “ant  tllen  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
mi°rca  Par‘  °f  the  demesne  la'Ms  of  Cloyne. 

ur  1 Slr  James  Caird.- — That  was  before  the 
io  -onSlVment  of  tbe  Church  ? — Yes. 
paid’Si  °rd  Mi[lt™n- what  was  the  rental  you 
£360  6s.  I0rf  renta  °£  the  whole  townland  was 

4«»  ItVnSef'  “te8Se?-Tle  ««*•  ™ 

tbe  P°or  law  valuation?— I have  not 
named  WiS  d,.  hT  tenant’s  interest  from  a man 
land  from  ETtS*  * dld  DOt  take  the  whole  *own- 
the  matter  - “ T r^'S  & statemeut  I have  made  of 
• i agreed  to  purchase  from  Mr.  John 
E 24828. 


“ Wilkinson  portion  of  the  lands  of  Cloyne,  which 
“ ke  held  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners  at 
‘‘  a rent  of  £360  6s.  10  d.  It  was  agreed  between  us 
that  the  portion  I agreed  to  buy  and  which  is  now 
“ in  m7  possession,  was  to  bear  £158  11s.  3d.  of  the 
“ rent,  and  that  the  residue,  which  comprised  the 
“ larger  portion  of  the  land  and  which  he  was  to 
retain  in  his  own  hands,  was  to  bear  £201  2s.  Id., 
“ and  tIlat  an  application  was  to  be  made  to  the  Eccle- 
“ siastical  Commissioners  to  make  separate  leases  of 
“ the  two  divisions  on  the  rent  stated.  They  refused 
“ t0  do  so.  Mr.  John  Wilkinson  then  proposed 
“ that  he  would  convey  to  me  the  whole  townland, 
“ and  that  I should  lease  back  to  him  his  portion  at 
“ the  rent  already  named.  Mr.  Wilkinson  having 
“ satisfied  me  that  his  portion  of  the  land  was  worth 
“ considerably  more  than  the  rent,  I accepted  his 
“ proposal,  thereupon  his  lease  was  assigned  to  me, 

“ with  the  consent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  I made  a 
“ sub-lease  to  Mr.  Wilkinson  with  like  sanction. 

“ That  has  something  over  800  years  to  run. 

“ Mr.  Wilkinson  ultimately  sold  his  interest  in  the 
“ lease  to  Mr.  Murphy,  who  is  at  present  in  possession, 

“ and  he  is  the  gentleman  that  has  boycotted  me  for  a 


s 


Mr.  E.  Creed. 
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Nov.  16,  1886.  “ considerable  time  past.  Mr.  John  Murphy  paid  to  19,611.  Sir  James  Caird.— Wh&t  did  he  give  you 

L “ Mr.  Wilkinson  for  this  farm  over  £1,000.”  That  £1,000  for? — He  did  not  give  it  to  me;  he  gave  it  to 

Mr.  R Creed.  js  an  extract  from  a letter  I had  written  to  the  his  predecessor,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  for  the  right  to  pay 

“ Cork  Examiner,”  and  if  it  would  not  take  up  too  this  rent. 

much  of  your  time,  I will  explain  why  I wrote  that  19,612.  Did  you  get  any  consideration  for  under- 
letter. A meeting  of  the  Land  League  was  held  in  taking  that  responsibility  to  the  Commissioners?— 
Cloyne,  and  this  case  was  brought  before  them.  None  whatever;  I didjit  to  convenience  Mr.  Wilkinson. 
A s I explained  to  your  Lordship,  I had  to  pay  19,613.  Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  permission  were 
Mr.  Murphy's  rent  for  him  to  the  Commissioners,  given  to  landlords  and  tenants  alike  having  leases  to 

and  I did  not  profit  in  any  way  by  it;  I was  simply  go  into  court,  should  you  avail  yourself  of  that  right? 

an  unpaid  agent  of  the  Commissioners.  lie  claimed  — I would  if  I could,  but  I don’t  suppose  I could. 

20  per  cent,  reduction.  19,614.  But  I am  putting  it  to  you  : supposing 

19.592.  Lord  Milltown.— He  held  under  you  by  such  a change  were  made  .in  the  law  as  to  enable 

lease  ? — Yes,  he  did  by  his  purchase  of  Mr.  Wilkinson’s  you  to  do  it,  would  you  avail  yourself  of  it?— I 

sub-lease  ; I hold  the  whole  townland.  certainly  would.  If  there  were  a change  made  in  the 

19.593.  He  asked  you  to  give  him  an  abatement  law  that  leaseholders  should  go  into  court,  I suppose 
and  you  refused,  having  to  pay  the  full  sum  to  the  everyone  would  avail  of  it. 

head  landlord  ?— That  is  so,  my  Lord.  19,615.  Sir  James  Caird  — Is  yours  a lease  ? — It  ia 

19.594.  In  consequence  of  that  you  were  boycotted  ? not  now  a lease  ; I bought  it  from  the  Commissioners 

I was,  my  Lord.  subject  to  the  mortgage  of  three-fourths  of  its  value. 

19.595.  Is  Mr.  Murphy  a member  of  the  Land  19,616.  Which  runs  on  for  ever  ? — Which  runs  on 

League  ?— Oh,  yes,  he  is..  for  ever. 

19.596.  And  the  Land  League  at  his  suggestion  19,617.  There  is  no  termination  to  it  as  in  the  case 

boycotted  you? — Well,  some  members  did.  There  of  a purchase  under  the  Land  Act  ? — No. 

was  rather  a dispute  among  them;  they'  considered  19,618.  Lord  Milltoivn. — Then  you  could  not  get  a 

that  as  I had  no  profit  out.  of  the  farm,  I was  not  reduction  ? — No,  I could  not. 

called  on  to  give  Mr.  Murphy  a reduction.  19,619.  But  Mr.  Murphy  is  able? — If  he  got  n 

19.597.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — Were  you  boycotted  for  reduction  I think  it  would  be  altogether  very  unfair,  as 

refusing  a reduction  ? — For  refusing  a reduction.  far  as  I am  concerned.  I think  it  would  be  a grievous 

19.598.  Lord  Milltown.— You  did  not  purchase  hardship  on  me,  because  I never  profited  by  the  farm 
your  interest  from  the  Land  Commissioners — from  in  any  way. 

the  Church  Commissioners  ? — Afterwards,  in  1874,  19,620.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  see  you  under- 

I bought,  under  the  terms  one-fourth  cash  and  three-  took  this  responsibility? — Well,  1 think  it  is  hard 

fourths  mortgage,  but  the  only  result  of  that  was  to  that  1 should  be  ground  to  powder  between  the  Cora- 

reduee  my  own  annual  payment  about  £60  or  £70  a missioners,  who  require  me  to  pay  rent,  and  Mr. 

year.  It  turned  Mr.  Murphy’s  rent ; what  I formerly  Murphy,  who  wants  me  to  give  him  a reduction, 
paid  as  rent  it  turned  into  interest,  aud  I lost  by  the  19,621.  It  does  seem  hard,  no  doubt,  but  it  appears 
transaction,  inasmuch  as  I had  to  pay  full  interest,  to  be  a responsibility  you  undertook  altogether  volun- 
whereas  I had  to  allow  Mr.  Murphy  poor  rates.  tarily.  You  desire  to  bring  your  case  before  us  as 

19.599.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  did  you  purchase  one  that  might  be  remedied  in  some  way  by  legis- 

in  1874  ? — This  head  rent.  lation  ? 

19.600.  Both  Mr.  Murphy’s  and  your  own?— It  19,622.  Lord  Milltoivn. — What  do  you  suggest 

was  offered  to  me,  and  I took  the  offer.  should  be  done  ? — I suggest  that  the  Land  Conimis- 

19.601.  Lord  Milltown. — You  were  entitled  to  the  sioners  should  look  to  Mr.  Murphy  for  his  share  of 
offer,  being  the  tenant? — Well,  my  Lord,  it  is  an  the  mortgage  as  represented  by  his  rent. 

offer  which  I certainly  would  not  accept  again.  19,623.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  you  should  bo 

19.602.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  you  were  entitled  to  released,  in  short,  from  that  part  of  the  tenancy  ?— 

it  by  the  conditions  of  the  Act  ? — I believe  so.  Quite  so. 

19.603.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give  for  19,624.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  rents  fairly  paid  in 

it? — 25  years’  purchase.  your  district? — Well,  this  man  refused  to  pay  any- 

19.604.  It  was  considered  then  a head  rent  ? — They  thing  at  all  up  to  the  day  before  yesterday. 

chose  to  call  it  a head  rent ; it  never  was  ; it  was  an  19,625.  But  in  the  main ; that  is  an  exception  ?— 
agricultural  holding.  I think  they  are  fairly  paid. 

19.605.  But  they  refused  to  take  less  than  25  years’  19,626.  Is  there  a good  feeling  between  the  land- 
purchase  ? — That  was  the  minimum  they  put  on  it.  lords  and  tenants  ? — I think,  very  fair. 

19.606.  Fixed  by  the  Land  Commissioners  of  the  19,627.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  avail  themselves 
Government? — Fixed  by  the  Church  Commissioners;  of  the  Purchase  Act? — I think  they  fancy  they  will 
they  have  since  become  the  Land  Commission,  get  better  terms. 

Twenty -five  years’  purchase,  you  know,  produces  19,628.  Are  the  landlords  disposed  to  sell  on 
exactly  four  per  cent,  interest.  reasonable  terms  ? — I have  not  heard  of  anyone  wish- 

19.607.  Then  you  were  paying  25  years’  purchase  ing  to  sell.  I wanted  Mr.  Murphy  to  buy  this  farm 

for  a full  rent  paid  or  payable  to  you  by  Mr.  Murphy,  from  me,  because  he  could  do  so  on  terms  that  woul 
upon  which  he  demanded  a reduction  of  20  per  cent.,  not  increase  his  rent,  and  free  me  from  responsibility 
and  on  your  refusing  that  reduction,  he  succeeded  in  altogether,  and  he  refused  to  do  so  because  he  thin  s 
having  you  boycotted  by  the  Land  League  ? — Quite  that  by  keeping  up  this  agitation  he  will  worry  me 
so,  my  Lord.  into  taking  lower  terms.  ,, 

19.608.  Has  he  paid  his  rent  since? — I took  pro-  19,629.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  still  boycotte  . 
ceedings  against  him,  and  in  the  month  of  October  — Up  to  quite  a recent  period  I was.  What,  sav 
I had  very  considerable  difficulty  in  getting  it,  but  I me  was  that  the  labourers  called,  on  the  principal 
got  the  whole  amount  of  the  rent  that  was  due  then,  leaders  of  the  Land  League,  and  said  that  they  wo 
Since  then  I had  to  take  proceedings  against  him,  and  not  have  me  boycotted  any  longer  ; that  I was 

I received  a telegram  this  morning  to  say  he  had  paid  only  one  that  gave  employment, 
again.  He  does  not  owe  me  anything  at  this  present  19,630.  Did  the  boycotting  make  the  laD° 
moment.  I was  going  to  say,  indeed,  that  my  cease  to  go  to  you  to  work  ? — They  were 
principal  case  for  coming  here  has  broken  down,  for  afraid  to  come  to  me ; but  as  I told  you,  they  ^ 

I have  no  claim  against  the  man  at  the  present  time.  wards  waited  on  the  heads  of  the  Land  Leagu  , 

19.609.  He  gave  £1,000  for  the  right  to  pay'  you  said  they  would  not  have  me  boycotted.  , . 

this  rent  ?— Yes.  19,631 . Lord  Milltown.— Then  the  ‘ 0{ 

19.610.  When  was  that? — About  ’69  or  ’68.  I labourers  has  a deterrent  effect  on  the ^ sen  e 

can’t  state  exactly,  but  if  it  is  of  any  importance,  I can  ostracism  passed  by  the  Land  League . 
find  it.  for  you.  tainly. 
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19.632.  And  were  it  not  for  that,  I may  take  it, 
the  tyranny  of  the  League  would  be  still  greater  ? — I 
suppose  only  for  that  Mr.  Murphy  would  not  have 
paid  at  all,  and  I would  have  had  to  leave  the  country. 

19.633.  And  you  have  to  thank  the  labouring  class 
more  than  the  Government? — Much  more  than  the 
Government. 

19.634.  Government,  I presume,  has  done  nothin**- 
for  you?— It  has  done  nothing  for  me. 

19.635.  Sir  J antes  Caird. — How  long  were  you  boy- 
cotted ?— Well,  it  began  about  the  1st  March  last, 
and  went  on  ail  through  the  summer. 

19.636.  Lord  Milltown. — What  classes  now  compose 
the  Land  League  in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Princi- 
pally large  farmers. 

19.637.  Do  they  make  use  of  their  power  to  pro- 
mote their  own  personal  objects,  as  a rule  ? 

Certainly;  altogether  their  own  objects. 

19.638.  Do  tradesmen  belong  to  it  ? — Well,  I don’t 
know  ; I think  they  do.  I think,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
almost  everyone  around  there  is  a subscriber. 

19.639.  Are  there  instances  of  men  subscribing  as 
one  would  subscribe  to  a fire  insurance,  to  save  them 
from  misfortune  ? — Precisely ; that  is  what  I want  to 
convey. 

19.640.  It  is,  in  fact,  a necessity? — Everyone 
would  be  better  off  by  subscribino-. 


tbA64IVGovernment  liavino  apparently  abdicated  AW.  16,  1886. 

' Junctions,  you  have  no  resource  but  to  apply  for  

protection  to  the  Laud  League  itself ; is  that  so  = I Mr  R-  Creed. 

would  say  that  is  the  vi™  a great  many  take  of  it. 
unly  tor  the  labourers  I would  be  very  badly  off 
indeed,  and  the  Laud  League  would  have  pressed  the 
mat  er  very  much  more  on  me.  My  farm  is  a grazing 

w her,a'1,,i  !lt  ;l  mee,inS  of  League  it 
was  further  resolved  that  since  the  case  presents 
i(  features, of  importance,  copies  of  the  foregoing  reso- 
« ^nt,t0  the  neighbouring  branches,  and  to 

that  ti™  tf  DealerS  Associati™-”  You  are  aware  at 
Cork  theie  was  the  well-known  boycotting  of  the 

A==l-  amS1'P  90mPanY>  «nd  the  Cattle  Dealers 
Association  was  principally  engaged  in  it. 

19,642.  Sir  James  Caird.— Did  you  say  that 

Murphy  hoyootlad  you?— He  did  ™ far  ns  ho  could. 

His  fi  lends  refused  to  hire  me  their  steam  threshers. 

J-bere  was  one  man  that  I hired  a corn  drill  from  to 
7ueat  field  1 had>  and  he  came  t0  me  and  told 
me  that  he  was  going  to  take  it  away.  1 said  to  him, 

“ Oh“  iadi  ,be"f',  take  care  wbat  you  are  doing,” 

“ vS,’,  I '®  W lol°  Public  opinion  is  against 

„ /ou  about  tbis  business  of  Mr.  Murphy’s.”  I said, 

1 cannot  pay  Mr.  Murphy’s  debts  for  him;  I must 
on.y  do  without  your  corn  drill.” 

f1  u'-i  Ha-’e  ,y°U  any  furtber  observations  to 
otter  ?— Lhat  is  about  all  I have  to  say. 


Mr.  George  Joyce  examined. 


19.644.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a valuer  ? 

Yes ; a professional  valuer. 

19.645.  Did  you  value  estates  under  the  Land  Act  ? 
-Yes,  very  considerably  indeed  . Since  the  passing 
of  the  Act  of  1881  I have  valuc’d  upwards  of  2 000 
farms ; under  the  Act  of  1870  I valued  between’lOO 
and  200.  That  has  been  extended  over  every  county 
in  Munster.  I have  been  examined  by  every  Com- 
mission that  has  sat  in  Munster  in  different  periods. 

19.646.  Well,  what  points  do  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  on.  Is  the  valne  of  land  now  pretty  much 

was  when  you  valued  first  in  1881  ?— No,  ray 

19.647.  You  think  it  is  less  ? — It  is  less. 

W.ei8;  On  what  grounds  ?— Oa  the  grounds  of 
stockderab  C deCreaSe  in  the  vallie  of  Produce  and 

19,649.  Is  that,  looking  on  the  present  prices  of 
produce  and  stock,  as  likely  to  be  permanent  ?— That 
mii?W  “f  “I  I;°rd-  1 can  on]y  take  the  past  as 
tri  ’ f°r  He  futUre‘  1 have  g°ne  t0  some  little 
889  I f comPari“g  relative  values.  I have  taken 
f’  d ^mpared  it  with  the  five  previous  years, 

muiton  nork e&'  Wheat’  oats>  barlcY>  butter,  beef, 
potatoes*  ’ C°WS’  tw°-year  oW -cattle,  lambs,  and 

49’6iifcm.  these  must  be 

. S t 88 ; !,ow  conld  «n 

Price  per 

19651  R*  f eacb  excePt  as  to  live  stock. 

100  lbs  ■0fUonrtlW°Uld  n0t  have  ncav,J  as  many 

understand  how  vo?1"?  aS  auotber-  1 cau  easily 

bow  yoU  ,r0t  „n  y °et  a“  average  of  one  article,  but 
S»2  “ I,???;  °f  of  them  I don’t 


see.  Sunnn J a average  ol  the  whole  of  them  I don’t 
fifths  of  oTts  and  thrP°(!dfifri,e'fi"1J  °f  wheat  and  two- 
take  two-fifths  as  tho  " ftbS  01  butter»  Y°u  would  not 
follow  you.  nf  L h aVfra°e°f  the  whole  ?— Oh,  I 
siderably  <ri-eatP1.  “rSe  tbe  difference  would  be  con- 
ning them  all  ^nSj^°,a.rticles  than  on  others ; but 


bulking  them ‘til  °n  s?mo  ancles  than  on 
s' deration  r J-  ,and  taking  everythin, 

1882  on  the  a!Ipdut  I6?  Per  cent-  as  the  increase  in 
years.  Taking  °C-  Pnces  °f  the  preceding  five 
mS  UP  81Qce  18«2  and  comparing  the 


years  1883,  1884,  1885,  and  1886  with  1882, 1 find 
make  's  a dlflerenoc  of  4*  per  cent.  That  would 
make  a difference  of  12  per  cent,  between  the  average 
ot  the  past  four  years  and  the  average  of  the  previous 
nve  years.  Low,  comparing  1886  with  1882  I find  a 
difference,  a decrease  of  35  per  cent,  as  against  1882. 
;0  . aSain  taking  the  years  from  1877  to  1885,  that 
“me  W and  comparing  their  averages,  it  would 
show  a difference  of  30  per  cent,  as  against  1886. 

19.652.  Do  you  mean  30  per  cent,  higher  ?— The 
previous  nine  years  is  30  per  cent,  higher. 

19.653.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  1886  is  30  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  nine  years  preceding  ?—  Exactly 
l hen  taking  the  judicial  rents ; the  reduction  in  judicial 
rents  at  an  average  of  about  20  per  cent,  below  the 
previously  existing  rents,  which,  1 believe,  is  the 
average  about  Cork  and  the  south  here,  as  far  as  I 
could  get  it,  and  adding  to  that  12  per  cent.,  the 
uinerence  in  prices,  you  get  a difference  of  32  per 
cent.  I want  to  show  the  position  of  the  tenants  now 
as  compared  with  the  five  years  before  judicial  rents 
were  fixed. 

19.654.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  prices  were  12  per  cent,  higher?— Yes,  and  the 
rents  are  20  per  cent,  lower. 

19,655  The  reduction,  then,  is  12  per  cent,  too 
much.  If  the  prices  were  12  per  cent,  higher  than  in 
the  previous  five  years  it  would  be  an  argument  that 
the  rent  should  be  higher  ?— It  was  simply,  my  Lord, 
to  compare  the  position  of  the  tenants  with  regard  to 
their  position  previous  to  1882  and  since.  ° 

19.656.  You  do  not  propose  to  fix  rents  on  the 
prices  of. one  year.  Of  course  not;  it  would  be  a 
manliest  injustice,  this  being  a year  of  exceptionally 
low  prices.  My  principle  in  value  is  to  take  a series 
ot  the  previous  10  years  as  a basis. 

19.657.  Taking  the  previous  10  years,  do  you  say 
that  rents  should  be  valued  lower  now  than  in  1881  ? 
— les,  my  Lord. 

19.658.  Why?  You  have  shown  that  the  four 
years  subsequent  to  1881,  were  better  than  the  five 
previous ; then  why  in  the  world  is  the  value  of  the 
rent  less  ? — Because  of  bad  seasons  and  harvests . 

19.659.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  that  in  1886 
the  prices  are  30  per  cent,  lower  than  the  nine  pre- 
ceding years’  average,  anil  you  would  not,  because  of  that 
great  Tall  in  prices,  consider  that  this  would  be  a fair 
year  to  take  for  fixing  rents  ? — Not  upon  the  sca  le  of 


Mr.  G.  Joyce. 
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Nov.  16  1886.  P^ces  for  this  year.  I would  include  this  year  with 
1 * the  preceding  nine  in  fixing  rents. 

Mr.  G.  Joyce.  19,660.  You  would  bring  this  year  to  count  in  the 
average  ? — Yes. 

19.661.  Lord  Milltown. — Well,  you  are  doing  the 
very  thing  you  say  it  would  not  be  fair  to  do ; you 
are  allowing  the  prices  of  this  year  to  drag  down  the 
whole  average  ? — It  would  only  affect  the  average 
of  prices.  I would  take  this  year  into  account  with 
others.  I have  lately  seen  a return  of  the  work- 
ing of  the  different  Sub-Commissions  for  the  past 
three  months,  and  the  average  reduction  of  the  judicial 
rents  on  the  previously  existing  rents  was  33£  per 
cent. 

19.662.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  33  per  cent, 
instead  of  20  per  cent. ; they  began  with  a reduction 
of  13  per  ceut.  below  the  first  and  second  years  rents  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  it. 

19.663.  Lord  Milllown. — How  much  do  you  say  the 
value  of  land  had  deteriorated  since  1881  ? — About  15 
per  cent,  of  rent. 

19.664.  On  account  of  the  prices  of  the  various 
products  of  the  farm  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  and  also,  un- 
fortunately, we  have  been  suffering  very  much  from 
climatic  influences,  as  well  as  from  the  effects  of  foreign 
competition. 

19.665.  Supposing  next  year  was  a prosperous  year, 
you  would  hold  a totally  different  opinion  ? — I would 
then  bring  next  year  into  consideration. 

19.666.  That  might  completely  alter  your  judgment  ? 
— It  might,  of  course  to  some  extent,  as  it  would 
reduce  or  increase  the  average. 

19.667.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  be  an  element 
in  your  consideration  ; that  is  to  say,  each  year  as  it 
comes  you  would  add  it  to  the  previous  years,  whether 
it  was  up  or  down,  so  as  to  bring  your  average  to  tha  t 
point  ? — Exactly  so. 

19.668.  Lord  Milllown. — About  leaseholders.  You 
are  of  opinion  that  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
benefits  of  the  Act  ? — Undoubtedly.  I have  valued 
many  leasehold  farms  during  the  last  18  months, 
in  fact  more  than  others.  My  experience  of  lease- 
holders is  this  : that  they  require  to  be  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  even  more  than  yearly  tenants  for 
this  reason  : that  previous  to  the  Act  of  1870  a lease 
was  the  only  security  the  tenant  held  for  any  improve- 
ments he  made  and  that  being  so,  it  was  the  object 
of  every  tenant,  who  possibly  could  do  so,  to  obtain  a 
lease.  Unfortunately  as  I know  in  many  instances 
where  a tenant  has  gone  to  the  landlord  or  the  agent 
and  asked  for  a lease  for  his  farm,  either  owner  or 
agent  has  said,  “ Well,  we  will  grant  you  a lease,  but 
“ you  must  pay  me  £200  or  £300,  or  you  must  give  me 
“ an  increased  rent  of  6s.  or  7s.  per  acre.”  That  being 
so,  it  places  the  leaseholder  in  a position  worse  than 
his  adjoining  tenant. 

19.669.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  admitting  both 
landlord  and  tenant  to  the  court  in  case  of  lease- 
holders ? — Well,  my  Lord,  that  would  require  a little 
consideration. 

19.670.  Would  you  give  them  equal  rights  to  have 
a fair  rent  fixed? — Yes,  provided  it  were  limited  to 
a certain  time. 

19.671.  What  time  would  you  limit  it  to? — The 
Head  Land  Commission  fixed  a period  behind  which 
they  would  not  hear  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  tenants 
improvements  with  regard  to  agricultural  buildings 
they  fixed  that  at  the  year  1842,  in  the  celebrated 
case  of  Adams  v.  Dunseath. 

19.672.  And  you  think  that  ought  to  be  the  limit 
to  admitting  landlords  ? — There  are  a great  many  old 
existing  leases  which  the  ancestors  of  the  present 
occupiers  paid  a large  sum  to  obtain,  or,  as  it  was 
called  “ fining  down  the  rent.”  Well,  the  rents  of  those 
lands  now  are  low  and  always  have  been  low  in  con- 
sequence of  that  money  having  been  paid ; they  are 
below  the  fair  letting  value.  Therefore  I don’t  think 
it  would  be  fair  in  many  cases  to  allow  the  landlord;  to 
come  in  and  get  an  increased  rent  from  me  by  virtue 
of  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  would  destroy  my 
interest. 


19.673.  But  don’t  you  think  that  difficulty  might  be 
met  by  enabling  you  to  give  evidence  of  that  fine 
having  been  paid,  which  would  prevent  the  raisin'!  0f 
your  rent  ? — There  are  in  our  own  case  some  £3°000 
worth  of  buildings  on  the  place  over  which  the  land- 
lord has  no  right  whatever,  because  at  the  grantin'!  of 
the  lease,  which  is  for  270  years,  in  1784,  that  is  102 
years  ago,  there  where  no  buildings  on  it. 

19.674.  Lord  Milltown. — But  the  rent  would  be  a 
very  low  rent  now,  apart  from  every  other  considera- 
tion on  account  of  the  change  in  the  value  ol  money. 

19.675.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you  limit  it  to 
1842  the  period  to  enable  the  landlord  go  into  court? 
— I would. 

19.676.  And  that  you  think  would  admit  all  purely 
agricultural  leases  ? — I think  so. 

19.677.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  not  restrict 
to  1842  the  right  of  leasehold  tenants  to  go  iuto 
court  ? — I would  not.  In  our  own  case  we  hold  220 
acres  ; it  would  not  be  admitted  under  the  Act  of  1881 
because  it  would  be  excluded  as  demesne  land  or  as 
a residential  holding.  We  have  still  about  175  years 
to  run  under  the  lease.  If  we  could  take  advantage, 
or  if  the  landlord  could  take  advantage,  of  any  future 
Act  admitting  leaseholders,  we  would  be  in  a position 
to  prove  by  documentary  evidence  and  personal  evi- 
dence the  increased  improvement  in  the  value  of  the 
land  since  the  original  letting,  and  that  would  bar  the 
landlord  from  any  light  to  increase,  as  otherwise  be 
would  be  renting  us  on  our  own  improvements. 

19.678.  Still  it  is  possible  to  conceive  a case,  in 
fact,  it  is  notorious  there  are  many  cases  where  the 
rent,  owing  to  to  the  change  in  the  value  of  money,  no 
longer  bears  any  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  land, 
quite  apart  from  the  tenant’s  improvements,  and  where 
no  fine  was  paid  on  the  admission  of  the  tenant.  Do 
you  consider  that  such  a lease  ought  to  he  brought 
into  court  by  the  landlord  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — 
That  would  be  more  a.  matter  for  the  consideration  of 
Parliament. 

19.679.  But  if  we  allow  leases  to  be  brought  into 
court  at  all,  it  is  difficult  to  see  why  these  should  not 
be  admitted  ? — I recognize  the  difficulty,  my  Lord, 
fully,  and  have  for  years  been  thinking  over  it,  and 
endeavouring  to  elucidate  it.  I certainly  think  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Act ; 
that  is,  purely  agricultural  holdings,  not  demesne  nor 
residential  holdings.  About  the  tithe  rentcharge,  I have 
to  say  I look  upon  it  as  one  of  the  blots  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881,  that  there  was  no  provision  made  for  the  aboli- 
tion or  reduction  of  the  tithe  rent  in  proportion  with  the 
reduction  all  over  an  estate.  The  Government  bring 
in  an  Act  reducing  the  owner’s  income  and  still  demand 
their  pound  of  flesh  in  the  shape  of  tithe  rent.  Then 
with  regard  to  family  charges,  I think  it  is  a blot  in 
the  Act  that  there  was  no  provision  made. 

19.680.  What  provision  ought  to  have  been  made?— 

I think  provision  should  be  made  that  family  charges  on 
an  estate  should  be  reduced  pro  rata  with  the  general 
reduction  on  the  estate  made  bv  the  Land  Act  of 
1881.  ’ . , ,,  . 

19.681.  Do  you  include  mortgages  in  that?— Ao> 
because  it  would  not  be  easy  to  deal  with  mortgages.  1 
refer  to  provision  made  for  younger  children  ana 
matters  of  that  kind. 

19.682.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  hardship 

in  compelling  mortgagees  to  take  4 per  cent.  ?-—I  da 
not;  I think  they  should  be  compelled  to  take  4 per 
cent,  instead  of  5 per  cent,  where  the  reductions  on  an 
estate  have  been  equivalent  to  that,  and  taking  m 
account  the  general  depression.  ... 

19.683.  And  the  fact  that  they  could  not  possiwy 
get  more  in  a safe  investment? — No;  in  fact,  ti 
are  very  few  investments  in  which  they  cou  gl 
more  than  3|  or  4 per  cent. 

19.684.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  supj 
gees  would  be  willing  to  compromise  in 
paid  off.  Would  they  take  less  ? — P ersona 
if  I were  a mortgagee  I think  I would  be 
to  accept  at  the  rate  of  4 per  cent,  off  i 
income  from  an  estate  in  Ireland  now. 


i order  to  be 
lly  speaking, 
very  willing 

i,  precarious 
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19,685.  You  would  be  willing  to  accept  a reduction 
from  5 to  4 per  cent,  in  annual  interest  ? — I think 


from  o to  ‘t  per  cent.  in  annual  interest  i — 1 think 
they  would  have  greater  security  at  4 per  cent,  than 
at  5;  because  there  are  many  estates  in  this  country 
that  I know  of  myself  that  would  not,  if  sold  to- 
morrow, realise  the  amount  of  mortgage  on  them. 

19,686.  And  do  you  think  that  mortgagees  would  be 
willing  to  mend  matters  by  accepting  some  reduction 
in  the  capital  sum  ? — That  is  a question  I could  not 
answer;  I am  merely  giving  my  own  idea.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  mortgagees  being  willing  to  adopt  such 


a course. 

19,687.  What  is  the  common  rate  of  interest 

r.  to  fi  nor  Pent 


charged  ? — From  5 to  6 per  cent. 

19,688.  Not  below  5 as  a rule  ? — I do  not  know  of 
any  case  below  5 ; there  may  be  where  the  amounts 


are  large,  but  I am  not  aware  of  any. 

19.689.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — 
Yes.  There  is  another  point  which  I am  very  strong 
upon,  and  that  is  the  admission  of  agricultural  produce 
into  England  free.  I say  there  should  be  a tax  on 
all  manufactured  material,  such  as  flour,  imported  into 
England.  For  while  nearly  everything  that  we  can 
produce  here  is  allowed  to  come  into  England  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  free  of  duty  at  a lower  price 
than  we  could  produce  it  here,  I see  very  little  hope 
for  any  large  amendment  in  our  prospects  here. 
Foreign  competition  would  of  course  be  a very  great 
factor  in  our  condition  and  also  the  revival  of  trade 
in  England.  A revival  of  trade  would  mean  the 
circulation  of  money,  and  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  would  go  up. 

19.690.  You  would  have  36  million  people  eating 
more  than  now? — Yes,  and  you  would  have  36  millions 
sterling  more  circulating  in  the  year. 

19.691.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  Purchase 
Act?— I have  been  called  on  to  negotiate  the  purchase 
of  several  farms  in  this  county  under  the  Act  of  1885, 
and  my  idea  is  that  the  interest  should  be  reduced’ 
from  4 per  cent,  to  3£  per  cent. 

19.692.  Sir  James  Caird.—By  lengthening  the  term 
of  repayment  ? — Yes  ; or  I would  make  it  a charge  in 
perpetuity.  Under  the  4 per  cent,  scheme  I do  not 
thiak  the  working  of  the  Act  will  ever  bo  general. 
Constantly  travelling  through  the  country  as  I am 
and  mingling  with  persons  of  all  ranks,  I find  that  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  there  is  not  a general  desire 
to  purchase ; that  is  in  the  south  here.  I am  not 
speaking  of  the  north,  because  I have  no  practical 
knowledge  up  there.  One  argument  that  seems 
general  with  the  tenants  down  here  is  this : they  say, 

It  we  purchase  our  holdings  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne's Act,  we  then  become  tenants  of  the 
Government,  and  under  the  Government  we  would 
get  no  time  for  the  payment. of  a gale  when  due  • 
wnereas  under  the  present  system,  if  we  are  not  able 
to  pay  up  to  the  day  we  will  get  an  extension  of 
« li  n S^,e  llttle  iadulgenee  from  the  agent  or 
ch!™d-  J'l  *at.  wa7  theY  argue  against  pur- 
enTbk  th6rea!  lf  t lQ  lntere3t  were  reduced  it  would 
Tears’ nJrT  ° g've,the  owner  a larger  number  of 

E ,Pnn  ,a-6  an,d  they  Wlldat  the  same  have 

f vSta'rnt  t0  pa^  There  also  ought  to 
th.!rh  for  ““yoyiug  till"  different  from 
last  ar?  no'v',  1 kuow  some  Cases  I was  in 


last  Mftivh  arf,  n°'V‘,  1 . ow  some  cases  I was  ii 
their  was  nothin^  th®  tltleS  ,WCre  PerfectlY  clear; 
" tenants  witldn  ! prevent  their  being  conveyed  to 


‘he  tenants  t0  prevent  their  being  conveyed  to 

»5r,„;,X“verj'  "oi,ime  ^ “a 

imsstigation  b y tire  lend 
—Oh’  it  i/m  tt1*  CvS  m°re  severe  than  is  necessary  ? 
stance’  of  a fm°St  tecl,eus.  I could  give  you  an  in- 
cumbered T °f  first  bought  under  the  In- 

I«d£ ’Vo  ‘I  The  fQveyan^  was  from  the 
c°m  as  it  was  atCrat  7°r  t*e  Pncumbered  Estates 
r had  hePn  1 t-*at  ™e — 1°  the  landlord.  There 


never  had  1 • at  tlme — to  the  landlord.  There 
il.  his  title  was  ™ pnc“mb,rance  °f  one  shilling  put  on 
at>ce  to  the  tenan^60*^  ° ?ar;  an<1  the  final  convey- 
seven  months  ^ not  been  made  yet,  and  that  is 


19.694.  You  have  been  examining  a good  many 
farms  lately,  under  lease  ? — Yes. 

19.695.  Was  that  with  a view  to  any  change  in  the 
tenancy? — With  a view  to  making  new  leases;  in 
some  cases  the  old  leases  were  broken  and  the  tenants 
entered  in  as  judicial  tenants. 

19.696.  There  was  no  longer  a lease  and  you  were 
fixing  what  should  be  the  fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

19.697.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  congested 
districts  m Ireland  ? — No,  we  have  none  of  them 
down  here. 

19.698.  You  have  a great  deal  of  experience  both 
with  small  tenants  and  large  tenants  in  the  country  ? 

19.699.  Is  there  any  clear  line  now  between  smaller 
and  larger  tenants  in  their  desire  to  meet  their  en- 
gagements ? — Well,  personally  speaking,  I could 
give  you  very  little  information  on  that,  hut  in  my 
opinion,  and  from  what  I have  heard,  I believe  the 
smaller  tenants  are  more  ready  to  pay  than  the  larger 
ones.  I was  engaged  in  the  valuation  of  all  the 
largest  farms  that  came  before  the  Sub-Commissioners 
here  in  the  south.  The  largest  was  one  of  £400  a 
year;  that  was  on  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Donou°t- 
more.  The  nexl;  largest  was  a matter  of  £220  a year. 

19.700.  These  are  quite  exceptional;  but  taking 
xlO  to  £20,  and  £20  to  £50,  and  you  have  the  grea’t 
majority  of  rents  in  Ireland.  Would  your  answer  be 
equally  applicable ; would  you  say  that  tenants  under 
£20  are  better  payers  of  rent  than  tenants  over  £20  ? 
— I believe  so. 

19.701.  Are  they  more  industrious  and  thrifty  ? 

No,  not  that;  but  those  smaller  tenants  employ  but, 
littlelabour ; themselves  and  their  children  do  the  work. 
Unfortunately  for  themselves,  in  this  country  the 
tenant-farmers  as  a rule  make  very  little  more  than 
half  of  what  they  ought  to  make  of  their  holdings. 

19.702.  They  don’t  farm  well;  is  that  want  of 
capital  ?— -Not  so  much  want  of  capital  as  of  necessary 
skill  and  industry,  a better  system,  and  better  know- 
ledge. They  do  everything  in  a careless,  slovenly 
way.  They  neglect  their  crops.  A know  hay  that 
was  out  for  six  and  seven  weeks  this  summer,  while 
we  had  ours  cut  and  iu  a barn  within  a week.  Fortu- 
nately for  myself,  I had  the  advantage  of  being 
brought  up  on  a farm  where,  during  the  existence  of 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Waterford,  we  every  year 
took  the  prize  for  the  best  managed  farm.  I was 
brought  up  to  make  the  most  of  everything  on  the 
farm,  and  see  that  nothing  went  to  waste. 

19.703.  Is  there  any  distinction  now  in  the  quality 
of  the  land  occupied  by  the  smaller  and  the  larger 
tenants;  have  the  smallest  tenants  the  inferior  quality 
of  land  ? — Well,  that  would  depend  very  much  upon 
the  district. 

19.704.  Well,  take  a district  in  which  you  have 
both  good  and  bad  laud  ? — Smaller  tenants  as  a rule 
work  their  land  to  more  advantage  than  those  holding 
something  more;  but  I think,  taking  good  and  bad 
alike,  I do  not  see  that  there  is  much  difference 
between  them. 

19.705.  Suppose  a man  had  an  estate,  part  of  which 
was  very  good  and  part  very  moderate,  what  class  of 
tenants  would  he  put  ou  the  good  land  ?— I think  ho 
would  put  the  better  tenants. 

19.706.  So  you  generally  find  the  smaller  tenants 
on  the  poorer  laud  ?— I think  so,  as  a rule ; but  as  I 
said  a moment  ago,  I think  smaller  tenants  holding 
under  20  acres  make  more  of  their  farms  ; they  have 
less  expenditure,  and  they  do  the  work  more  by 
themselves  and  their  own  families. 

19.707.  Is  it  mostly  dairy  farming? — Yes,  in  the 
County.  Cork. 

19.708.  And  I suppose  there  is  a large  proportion 
of  the  land  under  grass  ? — Yes,  but  they  dairy  a great 
deal  of  land  that  is  totally  unfit  for  dairying,  land 
such  as  they  would  in  England  and  Scotland  use  for 
sheep,  and  improve  by  tilling  and  folding  sheep  upon, 
prepare  for  dairying  by  manuring  and  sheepfolding. 

19.709.  Do  they  manure  that  land  ? — Manure  is 
carted  out  on  it  to  some  extent.  Formerly  they  used 
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to  make  large  quantities  of  manure  by  scouring  the 
ditches,  &c.,  but  now  they  prefer  attending  National 
League  meetings  to  doing  these  things. 

19.710.  Is  there  a clear  falling  off  in  the  industry 
of  the  farmers  ? — I think  so. 

19.711.  Can  you  point  to  any  date  when  that 
began  ? — I know  for  a fact  that  since  the  agitation  of 
1879-80  they  have  not  shown  the  industry  they  did 
before. 

19.712.  Are  they  living  in  expectation'  of  getting 
something  more  ?— They  are  living  in  expectation  of 
getting  a considerable  reduction  in  their  rents. 

19.713.  The  agitation  has  not  promoted  industry? 
— Certainly  not,  and  I think  any  honest-minded  man 
will  tell  you  the  same.  The  great  majority  of  them 
sell  off  their  hay,  straw,  and  roots  which  they  ought 
to  i;  keep,  for  they  have  not  got  sufficient  manure  to 
keep  their  land  in  proper  tilth.  They  rely  too  much 
on  artificial  manure  altogether,  and  that  has  im- 
poverished the  land  and  themselves. 

19.714.  There  must  have  been  an  increased  demand 
for  hay  and  straw? — Yes,  a great  deal  has  been 


shipped  away  to  England  and  Scotland  during  the 
past  few  years  and  there  is  less  tillage. 

19,7 Id.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  in  the 
event  of  their  becoming  owners  they  would  do  more 
justice  to  the  land  ? — I am  afraid  not,  my  Lord.  I am 
afraid  it  is  inherent  in  them.  Of  course  there  are 
bright  exceptions,  but  I have  argued  that  if  many  of 
the  present  tenants  had  their  lands  presented  to  them 
they  would  be  no  better  off. 

19.716.  But  suppose  they  had  to  pay  a pretty  smart 
rent  ? — My  experience  in  general  has  been  that  the 
highest  rented  has  been  the  best  off.  I could  point 
out  instances  where  tenants  have  been  paying  verv 
high  rents  indeed,  and  there  is  no  comparison  between 
their  farms  and  the  adjoining  ones.  That  was  because 
they  had  to  put  forth  some  energy  and  work  their 
farms  in  order  to  pay  their  rents. 

19.717.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  think  if  they 
became  owners  the  call  for  energy  would  be  lost  ?— h 
would  partly  disappear  ; they  would  let  the  land  look 
after  itself  to  a great  extent. 


Mr.  James  Hegartt  examined. 


19.718.  Lord  Miltown. — I think  you  are  a tenant 
farmer,  are  you  not? — Yes. 

19.719.  In  this  county  ? — Yes. 

19.720.  In  which  district? — In  South  Douglas.  I 
have  land  also  in  VVhitechurch,  on  the  north  side. 

19.721.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — Under 
lease. 

19.722.  Are  you  highly  rented  ? — I am,  very 
high. 

19.723.  I suppose  you  wish  the  law  to  be  altered 
so  as  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — I think  leases  should 
be  abolished  now;  the  rents  are  too  high  for  the 
state  of  the  country. 

19.724.  Are  you  desirous  of  purchasing  your  hold- 
ing at  a fair  price  ? — I would  not.  care  about  that  if  I 
got  a fair  rent  fixed.  I would  be  very  anxious  to  pay 
what  I could  to  the  landlord  too. 

19.725.  Is  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  people  in 
your  neighbourhood,  do  you  think  ? — Indeed  it  is. 

19.726.  They  are  more  anxious  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  than  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? — Yes,  if  there 
were  fair  rents  fixed,  but  in  the  way  prices  are  now, 
the  rents  cannot  be  paid  at  all.  Cattle  are  half  down. 
I got  £8  two  years  ago  for  yearlings  that  I would  not 
get  £3  for  now. 

19.727.  Well,  if  these  times  are  to  last  the  fair  rent 
would  be  a very  low  rent  ? — Oh,  yes. 

19.728.  But  you  would  not  say  that  because  we 
have  one  or  two  bad  years ; the  rent  should  be  fixed 
very  low  for  15  years  to  come  ? — I certainly  would 
not ; if  they  were  fixed  at  the  end  of  five  years,  say. 

19.729.  You  would  like  to  have  the  rent  rise  and 
fall  with  the  prices  ? — Yes,  1 would  be  anxious  to  pay 
the  landlord  always  what  I ceuld  pay. 

19.730.  The  ideal  of  a fair  rent,  as  I understand  it, 
is  that  it  should  be  such  a rent  as  a man  could  pay  in 
good  and  bad  years  one  with  another ; that  is  to  say, 
he  would  not  make  much  or  anything  in  a bad  year, 
whereas  he  would  make  a great  deal  in  a good  year  ? 
— I commenced  myself  on  a farm  of  very  poor  land, 
there  was  not  a building  on  it.  I lost  £1,500  on  the 
land,  and  now  for  the  past  15  years  I am  paying  £2  an 
acre  for  it. 

19.731.  What  was  the  date  of  your  lease  ? — I think 
1878. 

19.732.  Times  were  pretty  good  then  ? — They 
were  good  then.  I could  pay  £2  an  acre  for  it  at 
that  time,  and  I could  uot  pay  £1  an  acre  now. 

19.733.  Do  you  employ  much  labour?  — I have 
about  14  men  and  I have  some  sons. 

19.734.  The  price  of  labour  is  much  higher  ? — Yes. 
and  the  labour  is  not  as  good  as  it  was. 

19.735.  We  had  a witness  who  said  the  price  of 
labour  was  higher,  but  that  the  labour  was  better.  Is 


that  your  experience  ? — No,  it  is  not.  It  is  impossible 
to  get  labourers  to  work  now. 

19.736.  Is  that  your  experience  ? — No,  it  is  not ; it 
is  impossible  to  get  labourers  to  work  now. 

19.737.  They  are  too  independent  of  you  ? — Yes. 

19.738.  Are  there  many  labourers  seeking  employ- 
ment?— Well,  yes,  that  is  so.  We  come  to  Cork  to 
employ  labour ; here  in  Cork  we  have  to  pay  them 
10s.  a week  and  their  support. 

19.739.  But  that  is  only  when  you  engage  a man 
for  a short  time  ; it  would  not  be  all  the  year  round? 
— I think  about  12s.  is  the  average  for  the  year  round 
without  any  support,  but  with  their  house  and  firing. 
I am  giving  my  men  their  support  and  6s.  a week,  and 
the  grass  of  a sheep. 

19.740.  But  that  would  not  come  up  to  12s.  a week  ? 
— It  would,  and  to  something  more  too. 

19.741.  What  do  you  give  them  for  their  support? 
— Bread  and  boiled  milk  twice  a day,  potatoes  and  fish 
and  a bit  of  meal  now  and  then. 

19.742.  Pretty  much  as  you  would  have  yourselves? 
— Yes. 

19.743.  Is  there  plenty  of  employment  for  the 
labourers  in  your  district  ?— -There  are  some  idle,  but 
they  could  get  work  if  they  wished. 

19.744.  Your  chief  object  is  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed 
for  your  land  ? — That  would  be  my  object. 

19.745.  And  with  that  you  think  that  many  of  your 
neighbours  would  be  satisfied  ? — I think  that  all  the 
leaseholders  in  the  country  will  be  smashed  if  there  is 
not  some  change  made  in  the  law  to  allow  them  into 
court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed. 

19.746.  Are  not  the  landlords  giving  any  reduc- 

tions ? — No ; I got  no  reduction  last  J uly.  I k31* 
promised  to  be  in  on  a Friday  to  pay  rent  to  one  of  my 
agents,  but  I was  making  a rick  of  hay,  and  when  i 
came  in  next  day  there  was  a writ  against  me,  and 
had  to  pay  the  costs.  , 

19.747.  That  was  hard  enough.  Who  is  your  land- 

lord ? — It  is  not  the  landlord  that  i3  to  blame  so  muc  i 
there  are  mortgagees.  . 

19.748.  Is  such  sharp  practice  as  that  common  — 

Oh,  it  is.  ■- 

19.749.  Has  the  Land  League  much  influence 
your  neighbourhood  ? — They  have  not,  sir. 

19.750.  There  is  no  interference  with  the  peop 

— I am  a member  of  the  Land  League.  , 

19.751.  I dare  say  so  are  a great  many  p L 
What  I mean  is,  is  there  much  influence  mta e ; 
preventing  people  from  doing  what  theywisi;  ’ 
man  free  to  do  what  he  thinks  fit  ? — Yes,  in  a 

19.752.  Sir  James  Caird. — No  boycotting  ' 
is  not. 
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19.753.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  anything  further 
you  would  wish  to  state  ? — Prices  for  everything  are 
down  to  nearly  half  ; the  cattle  that  some  time  a<*o  I 
would  get  from  £15  to  £17  for,  I now  would  uotT"et 
more  than  £7  or  £8  for. 

19.754.  How  long  arc  you  a farmer?— Over  28 
years. 

19.755.  You  were  a farmer  in  1863,  when  prices 
were  the  same  as  they  are  now  ? — I could  make  more 
money  then  than  now. 

19.756.  But  as  a matter  of  fact  prices  at  that  time 
were  the  same  as  now? — I do  not  know  that.  I 
remember  since  1847,  and  I never  remember  anythin" 
lower  than  the  present. 

19.757.  Did  you  know  that  everything  is  50  per 
cent,  higher  now  than  in  1852,  when  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion was  made  ? — I did  not. 

19.758.  That  is  the  fact;  wheat  was  then  7s.  Gd. 
for  112  lbs.,  milch  cows  from  £8  to  £14,  two-year  olds 
U to  £8  10s.,  one-year  olds  £2  10s.  to  £5  10s.,  lambs 
18s.  to  27 s.  ?— But  then  you  had  better  produce  at  that 
time  in  everything  than  you  have  now  ; there  is  no 
dew  now.  There  was  heat  and  dew  then,  making  the 
grass  more  productive. 

19,t59.  Was  not  this  a good  year  for  grass? — It 
was  rather  soft. 

19.760.  Did  not  your  stock  do  well  on  it? — They 

did  not.  ' 

19.761.  I only  tell  you  that  you  need  not  be  down- 
hearted about  it,  that  in  1852  prices  were  50  per  cent, 
lower  than  no\v,  and  yet  we  managed  to  scramble 
through? — Well,  I took  a very  bad  farm  28  years  ago  ; 

I worked  it,  manured  it,  made  money  and  paid  my 
landlord  his  rent,  and  this  year  I could  not  pay  it. 

19.762.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  your  rent  higher  now 
than  it  was  then  ? — I took  a lease  and  paid  a fine  on 
each  farm.  I have  got  a lease  of  31  years  of  the 

eTrri  11111  . U!ln"  on  no"'i  and  am  after  laying  out 
*l,o00,  on  it  in  drainage. 

19.763.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farm  you  hare 
the  14  labourers  on  ? — 400  acres. 

■k10:7™’  H°W  <*  «"*!•  in  grass?— I have  had 

about  i0  acres  statute  under  corn  and  about  20  under 
green  crops. 

19,765  And  you  say  that  land  is  not  so  productive 
now  as  it  used  to  be  ? — It  is  not. 

cows66’  D°  y°U  keep  feWer  C0WS  ?— 1 keeP  50  milk 

evcr  keep  "orc  itan  50?-Tes> 

the1™™ ' brinS  "I> tlle  J-nnng  >tock  ?— I have 

be7°unK  st»ck  on  another  farm. 

„„ Do  j°”  *»  “y  that  the  decrease  in  the 

reckoned  as 

50  this  venr  fi  *1,  5)°  ? E„k®Pt  about  80 ; 1 have  about 
nnt  ho  7 ’ , bad  to  sell  them  to  pay  the  rent ; it  was 

ftod  for  them.  I always  buy  , 

S jhiaSt1^""  " £"*  10  give"  them  , 
),  oecause  there  is  no  market  for  it.  I live  i 


Me.  James  Peneose 
you  are  aland 

MM®'  Inthit  county?- Yes,  iu  the  east  of  this 

points  do  you  wish  to  give 
may  J,fecially  ? — Well,  unless  anything  I can  say 
19  788  n6  aS  t0  the  W0rkino  of  the  Act. 
for  farme'rs'to  ®°“slderT  ^ a very  difficult  year 
tionaUy  difficult  “y  dlstrict  k is  excep- 

they  depend  ohlofli  u r1ath^r  peculiar  district,  and 

19.789  To  .1,  y 0n  bai  e7  ^or  the  autumn  rent, 

barley  , any  necessity  for  them  to  grow 

19.790  R„,  ays  beeD  a paying  crop  hitherto. 

IlookontS,  11' does  no*  appear  to  be  this  year?— 
th>s  autumn  “ wfh®] lly  excePt<onal ; this  year, 
remember.  Worst  ,n  district  that  I can 

Wet  ia  August ^ ? ?0\  attribute  that  ? — To  the 
g St  and  September.  Very  little  wet  will 


Se  milkffitere  m'leS  ^ ^ “7  bntter  and  Nov- lc-  1886. 

ol  19,770.  Do  you  say  that  the  land  and  the  seasons  Mr- J- Hegarty. 
g are  not  so  productive  as  they  were  ?— They  are  not. 

98  h„H  { D°  youfind  that  y°u  have  not  so  much 

butter  from  each  cow  now  as  you  had  ? — I am  short 
no7  “tnething  .like  2 lbs.  a week  in  the  produce, 
ees  19,772.  But  better  seasons  may  come  round  a»ain  5 
3re  —At  all  events  we  would  want  it. 
mo  „ 19  773.  And  the  land  is  not  permanently  injured, 
me  and  it  would  be  all  right  with  better  seasons  ?— if  we 
JL  got  them. 

»g  19,774  You  say  that  the  wages  have  increased 
considerably  P— Hot  a great  deal  Ihese  last  few  years 
-er  When  I commenced  farming  I was  only  piying 
luoourers  ,s.  a week,  garden  at  the  rate  of  £8  an  acre 
some  firing  and  the  grass  of  a few  sheep,  and  now  it  is 
<d.  very  fight  on  double  that. 

ds  19,775.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  labour  itself 
, bus  improved  ?— No,  at  that  time  where  I was  living 
at  in  the  south  side  I was  steward  to  Mr.  Newenham  I 
ao  had  a farm  at  the  north  side,  and  when  I used  "o  out 
ue  there  at  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  I used  to  find  the 
men  at  work  before  me ; now  you  would  not  find  them 
It  at  work  at  six.  I have  two  farms  under  lease  for  100 
years.  It  was  in  1860  I got  the  lease  from  Lord 
-y  i'ermoy,  and  lo  years  ago  I got  the  lease  from  George 
^ond  Lowe.  J improved  the  land  considerably. 

, 1Jy76'  Have  you  got  any  reduction  of  rent?— I 
■ huve  been  oilered  15  per  cent.,  but  I would  not  go, 
le  anything  on  the  farm  I am  living  on.  I would  get  15 
; per  cent,  from  the  Court.  6 

7 .i  l9,’77?'  L,°vd  Milltown-— l understand  vou  to  say 
that  barley  does  not  pay  now  to  grow  ?— It  did  not 
57  pay  this  year. 

n 19,778.  Why  do  you  continue  to  grow  it? — I did 
e not  grow  it  this  year. 

it  19,779.  We  have  had  considerable  evidence  to  show 
that  the  price  of  barley  is  very  unremuncrative,  and 

e it  seems  odd  that  farmers  continue  to  grow  it  ? It  was 

not  so  bad  every  year,  and'  we  farmers  like  to  have  a 
d change  of  every  sort,  oats  and  barley.  I had  as  good 
i a sample  of  wheat  this  time  two  years  as  ever  was 
handled  and  I could  not  get  a buyer  for  four  weeks’ 
s until  a local  trader,  Mr.  Harty,  bought  it  at  8s.  per 
cwt.  1 

c . 19>y8,°-  Have  y°'i  wheat  now  ? — I have  “ set  ’’  none 
since  I have  put  in  black  Tartary  oats. 

, 19,781.  Does  that  pay  you  better  ?— All  I got  for  it 

was  4s.  Id.  per  cwt.  this  year, 
i 19,783.  The  straw  is  better  fodder  ?— Wo  never  use 
it  for  that;  I make  manure  of  the  straw. 

> 19,783.  You  sold  this  year’s  crop  of  oats  for  4s.  Id. 

i per  cwt.? — Yes. 

1 m two  or  three  months  that  oats 

i would  be  worth  5s.  or  6s.  per  cwt.  ? — Yes  ; but  you 
• must  store  it  up  in  a loft  in  the  meantime,  and  the 
i moisture  goes  out  of  it,  and  in  two  or  three  months  it 
i is  greatly  reduced  in  weight. 

FitzGeeald  examined. 

Mr.  James  1’. 

injure  barley  at  that  period,  and  just  at  the  critical  Fi“0c"a 
time  we  had  incessant  wet. 

19.792.  Farms  vary  very  muci,  ?— I have  to  farm 
a gieat  deal ; I farm  between  two  and  three  thousand 
acres,  and  I do  not  grow  any  barley,  so  that  it  does 
not  affect  me  personally. 

19.793.  Do  you  find  that  you  are  able  to  make  the 
rent  on  that  land  this  year  ?— Well,  it  has  been  an 
exceptionally  good  year  for  grass,  and  on  account  of 
the  low  price  of  barley  we  have  been  enabled  to  buy 
much  winter  food  for  winter  dairying,  and  the  low 
price  of  food  for  winter  dairying  is  a great  source  of 
profit. 

19.794.  I-Iow  would  you  describe  the  year  ? — I say 
that  for  the  ordinary  farmers  of  my  district  who 
depend  for  their  autumn  rent  on  barley,  that  it  is  the 
most  disastrous  year  since  1847,  and  for  dairy  farmers 
and  others  it  has  not  been  a bad  year.  Butter  sent 
to  the  Cork  market  has  got  low  prices  this  year,  but 

s 4 
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for  high  quality  butter  the  price  has  been  fairly  up  to 
the  average. 

19.795.  Except  for  those  who,  as  you  say,  make 
their  rent  by  growing  barley,  is  there  a great  diffi- 
culty of  paying  rents  this  year  ? — Oats  have  also  been 
at  a very  low  price ; the  crop  has  been  a good  one, 
but  the  price  has  been  very  low.  But  otherwise  I 
should  say  not.  The  profits  on  sheep  have  been 
rather  better  than  usual,  and  the  prefits  on  young 
stock  quite  as  good  as  for  the  last  five  or  six  years. 

19.796.  Do  you  see  any  reason,  from  low  prices  or 
otherwise,  why  the  judicial  rents  fixed  by  the  Land 
Commissioners  should  be  reduced  ? — Not  permanently, 
but  I should  advise  the  landlords  for  whom  I act  to 
make  some  allowance  out  of  the  j udicial  rents  for  the 
present  year  to  barley  growing  farmers  certainly. 

19.797.  There  are  circumstances  in  the  year,  then, 
which,  though  they  call  for  a temporary  abatement, 
do  not  call  for  a revision  of  the  judicial  rent? — No; 

I think  the  judicial  rent  is  at  present  prices  a fair 
rent ; at  the  time  when  it  was  fixed  I think  it  was  too 
low  a rent. 

19  798.  Was  there  general  satisfaction  at  the 
judicial  rents  when  they  were  fixed? — I think  so; 
they  were  all  quite  satisfied.  I do  not  think  that  the 
landlords  considered  that  justice  was  done  them  at 
first. 

19.799.  Do  they  now  think  so? — I believe  they 
think  the  judicial  rents  are  up  to  the  present  prices; 
there  has  been  a steady  fall  in  prices  since  the  rents 
began  to  be  fixed. 

19.800.  Do  they  think  that  they  were  fixed  on  an 
intelligible  principle? — No,  I think  not. 

19.801.  Have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
desirable  to  have  a re-valuation  of  the  whole  country 
on  a rental  instead  of  a rating  basis  ? — I think  it  would 
be  very  desirable. 

19.802.  And  that  that  should  be  the  standard  of 
rent  ? — I do  not  believe  in  any  standard  of  rent  being 
fixed  by  Act  of  Parliament. 

19.803.  But  as  we  seem  to  have  got  into  that,  do 
you  suggest  any  mode  of  altering  the  present  system? 
— I think  that  they  had  better  leave  us  alone,  that 
is  the  one  thing  we  want  in  this  country.  Things 
will  find  their  level. 

19.804.  No  matter  what  the  fixed  rent,  there  will 
come  years  when  it  must  be  unfair  to  one  party  or 
other  ? — Certainly  ; if  prices  rise  it  is  unfair  to  the 
landlord,  and  if  they  fall  to  a certain  extent,  they 
simply  will  not  be  paid. 

19.805.  Is  there  any  desire  among  tenants  whom 
you  are  acquainted  with  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? 
—No  ; I have  offered  a number  of  tenants  their 
holdings  to  buy,  and  their  answer  was  that  they 
did  not  care  to  do  so. 

19.806.  Is  that  the  answer  of  a number  of  tenants 
besides  those  whom  you  are  agent  over  ? — I am  con- 
nected with  the  estates  of  landlords  who  are  not 
mortgaged  or  incumbered  in  any  way,  or  bound  to 
sacrifice  their  estates,  and  the  offer  made  to  the  tenants 
has  been  20  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rent.  That 
offer  has  been  made  to  a great  many  and  not  accepted 
by  any.  By  accepting  that  the  tenant  would  have  to 
nay  the  whole  of  the  poor  rate.  The  land  would  be 
sold  at  that  rate,  free  of  tithes,  free  of  quit  rent.  The 
tenant  has  at  present  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  county 

19.807.  The  only  difference  would  be  that  he  would 
have  to  pay  the  whole  instead  of  half  the  poor  rate  ? 
— Yes;  I have  not  any  case  under  the  £4  a year 
valuation. 

19.808.  Do  they  give  any  reasons  for  not  desiring 
to  purchase  ? — They  have  given  me  reasons.  I have 
always  asked  their  reasons,  and  tried  to  explain  to  them 
the  advantages  of  purchase.  One  reason  is  the  falling 
market ; men  do  not  like  to  buy  on  a falling  market. 
Another  reason  is,  that  they  are  afraid  of  the  rates 
increasing,  and  the  rates  are  increasing  rapidly.  Then 
they  do  not  know  that  this  will  be  a final  settle- 
ment of  the  question  that  has  been  made.  I think 
they  look  upon  this  Commission,  whether  rightly  or 


wrongly,  as  having  been  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
fairness  of  judicial  rents.  If  those  rents  are  to  be 
lowered,  it  is  not  wise  for  a tenant  to  buy  on  that 
basis  of  course. 

19.809.  Supposing  an  improvement  in  the  price  of 
produce,  and  supposing  a confidence  that  they  had 
reached  a finality  in  legislation  of  a sensational 
character,  do  you  think  that  the  tenauts  would  be 
anxious  to  purchase  ? — I think  so,  freely. 

19.810.  And  that  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
compulsory  powers  ? — None  whatever. 

19.811.  And  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Commonwealth  that  such  a purchase 
should  take  place  ? — I do. 

19.812.  Do  you  think  it  would  tend  to  the  pre- 
servation  of  law  and  order  ? — Yes,  most  certainly. 

19.8 1 3.  And  supply  satisfactory  persons  to  occupy 
the  position  of  jurors  ? — I do  not  know  about  that; 
their  object  would  be  to  maintain  order,  I should 
suppose. 

19.814.  And  to  diminish  the  rates,  if  they  had  to 
pay  them  themselves  ? — If  they  had  to  pay  the  whole 
rate  themselves,  possibly  ; they  have  to  pay  half  the 
rate  at  present,  and  they  do  not  show  any  tendency  to 
diminish  them. 

19.815.  Has  the  Land  League  much  influence  in 
the  district  with  which  you  are  acquainted  ?— Well, 
less  than  in  most  districts  of  the  county  Cork,  I 
believe. 

19.816.  Does  it  interfere  with  purchase  ?— Well, 
they  have  given  advice  to  the  tenants,  but  I do  not 
believe  it  has  been  much  regarded. 

19.817.  Have  they  interfered  with  the  payment  of 
rent  ? — Not  in  anything  that -I  have  had  to  do  with; 
they  have  endeavoured  to  do  so,  but  it  has  been  a 
failure. 

19.818.  Then  the  rents  have  been  fairly  well  paid? 

— The  rents  up  to  this  spring  were  fairly  well  paid,  but 
this  autumn  there  has  been  a great  deal  of  difficulty. 

19.819.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  the  tenants  not 
having  the  rents  made? — 1 do  not  think  they  have 
made  the  full  rents  out  of  the  present  harvest,  and 
they  do  not  like  to  draw  on  the  bank.  The  great 
bulk  of  our  district  is  a tillage  district,  and  I do  not 
think  they  have  made  the  rents. 

19.820.  And  to  that  you  attribute  the  difficulty  in 
collecting  the  rents  ? — Yes. 

19.821.  Not  to  any  combination? — There  is  no 
combination  on  any  estate  that  I have  to  do  with.  I I 
collect  about  £23,000,  a year  in  the  county  Cork. 

19.822.  Is  there  much  employment  for  labourers. 

— Yes,  they  are  well  employed,  and  get  good  wages; 
the  town  of  Midleton,  where  my  office  is,  and  where  1 
live,  is  perhaps  the  best  centre  for  labour  in  the  soutn 
of  Ireland.  , . . , 

19.823.  And  where  do  they  live  ?— Chiefly  m ana 


iround  the  town. 

19.824.  Have  they  got  decent  dwellings  ?— res. 

19.825.  And  do  they  pay  high  rente  ?— They  p»7 

fair  rents  ; we  have  built  a large  number  o ne 
cottages  ; from  280  to  300,  old  and  new,  belong  to 
Midleton,  whose  agent  I am.  , 

19.826.  What  rent  do  they  pay  ?— Tho  lowest  . , 
is  Is.  a week  ; that  is  in  the  case  of  one  room  occ  p 
by  a man  and  his  wife.  They  go  up  to  3s.  a w 
the  average  would  be  about  Is.  10d. 

19.827.  What  are  the  wages  of  a^ult  "j 
labourers?— My  men  get  9s.  a week,  ^d  house, 
potato  ground  free,  which  is  manured  by 

and  tilled  ; they  get  coals,  and  if  they  be  ^ 
selves  they  get  a certain  allowance  of  clot“es- 
is  higher  than  the  usual  rate.  The  ^ 
ment  between  the  farmer  and  his  labour 
to  os.  a week,  two  meals  a day  for  the  > |0 

and  potato  ground  free ; in  some  cases  J ^ 
pay  for  the  quarter  of  an  acre  of  pom  0 
also  the  grass  of  a sheep.  ,.cnfa«bMp’ 

19.828.  What  is  the  value  of  the  Sra;s  0 ‘ jj.W 
— I should  think  about  12s.  a year,  s ) 

Is.  6cf.  a month. 


I 
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19.829.  Are  the  cottages  that  they  have  to  live  in 
tolerably  decent  ? — No,  they  are  in  very  bad  order  as 
a rule. 

19.830.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  to  remedy  that 
state  of  things  ? — There  is  a scheme  for  building  a 
large  number  of  labourers’  cottages  in  the  union  at 
present,  but  I have  opposed  the  scheme,  because  I do 
not  believe  it  is  the  proper  remedy. 

19.831.  Have  any  steps  been  taken  under  the 
Sanitary  Acts  to  remedy  it  ?— No  ; and  that  is  exactly 
my  ground  of  opposition.  The  doctors  have  reported, 
and  the  sanitary  officers  have  done  their  duty,  I believe, 
but  the  guardians,  who  are  the  sanitary  authority, 
have  not  done  so. 

19.832.  You  find  that  they  have  not  fulfilled  their 
duties  under  the  Sanitary  Act  ? — Certainly  not. 

19.833.  Have  you  ever  considered  the  possibility  of 
a sliding  scale  for  the  adjustment  of  rents  ? — I have; 
but  I am  certain  that  in  my  district  it  would  be  the 
unfairest  of  all ; it  would  not  be  practicable. 

19.834.  For  wbat  reasons  ? — Take  two  farms ; one 
with  a large  amount  of  dairy  stock  depends  on  winter 
dairying,  and  has  been  fairly  successful  this  year. 
Another  adjoining  it  is  a tillage  farm,  depending  on 
its  barley  crop,  and  for  that  this  has  been  a disastrous 
year  ; how  could  a sliding  scale  apply  to  them  ? 

19.835.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  adjust  it  so  as 
to  apply  to  the  articles  of  produce  on  each  farm  ? — 
You  would  have  to  consider  every  case  by  itself  in  the 
end. 


19.852.  Are  the  farms  on  Lord  Midleton’s  estate  No».  16, 188G. 

large  or  small,  or  mixed  ? — They  average  about  60  or  — - 

70  acres.  We  have  nothing  scarcely  under  20  acres,  Mr.  James  P. 
and  a good  many  over  100  acres.  FitzGerald. 

19.853.  Have  you  yourself  come  to  any  opinion  as 
to  the  extent,  the  fair  quantity  of  land  a tenant  should 
have  in  order  to  live  by  his  farm  as  a farmer,  having 
no-other  source  of  income? — My  own  impression  is 
that  the  land  will  go  into  large  farms.  Land  at 
present  is  in  a very  exhausted  state,  in  consequence  of 
tillage  farming  for  years  without  sufficient  manures ; 
the  land  has  decidedly  run  down. 

19.854.  Then  how  can  it  run  into  large  farms 
without  farmers  losing  their  holdings? — They  will 
lose  them  because  they  will  not  be  able  to  stay.  If 
they  were  proprietors  to-morrow,  a great  number  of 
them  would  be  bought  out. 

19.855.  And  in  that  way  it  would  lead  to  a consoli- 
dation of  farms,  that  the  very  small  farms  would  be 
bought  up  by  the  largo  farmers  ? — Yes  ; near  a town 
a very  small  farm  would  probably  succeed,  but  through 
the  country  the  only  way  to  make  farming  pay  would 
be  by  large  farming  and  winter  dairying.  The  sale 
of  milk  and  butter,  &c.  to  town  buyers  would  make  a 
small  farm  pay  when  near  a town. 

19.856.  As  to  the  industry  of  the  farmers,  is  there 
any  noticeable  difference  between  those  who  are  large 
farmers  and  those  who  are  small  farmers? — No,  I 
don’t  think  so. 


19.836.  At  any  rate  you  see  great  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  sliding  scale  being  adopted  ? — I am  satisfied 
that  it  is  quite  impossible. 

19.837.  And  you  think  there  is  nothing  for  it  but 
that  the  landlord ^pnd  tenant  should  agree  on  the  rent 
to  be  paid  ? — Yes. 

19.838.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  do  you  see  any 
reason  to  doubt  that  that  agreement  will  be  come  to  ? 
— No  reason  at  all. 

19.839.  Just  as  before  when  a fair  rent  was  fixed  ? 
— No  landlord  desires  to  get  rid  of  a good  tenant. 

19.840.  Has  winter  dairying  been  extensively  in- 
troduced into  this  country  ? — It  is  beginning  to  be 
introduced  ; it  has  not  been  extensively  introduced. 
I have  about  250  winter  cows  myself  in  three  or  four 
farms. 

19.841.  Having  so  large  a stock  of  cows,  I suppose 
you  use  machinery  in  some  way  in  the  manufacture  of 
butter  ? — I have  formed  an  association  of  landlords 
and  the  more  intelligent  farmers,  and  we  have  esta- 
blished a central  dairy,  where  the  whole  of  the  milk  is 
manufactured  into  butter. 

19.842.  Has  the  system  become  at  all  common  in 
the  county  ? — I have  heard  of  its  extending  as  the 
Creamery  system. 

19.843.  I suppose  that  has  also  proved  successful  ? 
— I think  it  has. 

19.844.  You  can  do  better  by  it,  and  have  the  same 
uniform  quality  of  butter  ? — Yes  ; certainly. 

19.845.  Would  you  say  from  your  experience 
whether  within  the  last  two  or  three  years  fanners 
have  been  making  or  losing  money  ? — This  year  they 
have  not  made  money,  certainly,  but  I think  that  two 
and  three  years  ago  they  did  fairly. 

19.846.  But  they  do  not  like  to  draw  from  money 
aid  by  to  meet  the  call  of  the  current  harvest  ? — That 
is  so. 


19,847.  So  they  think  that  the  rent  should  be  met 
out  ot  every  harvest  ?— Yes,  or  a little  saved,  if 
possible. 

^le  tke  rents  judicial  on  vour  estates? 
A hey  have  been  cither  judiciallv  fixed”  or  they  were 
settled  and  not  filed  in  court.  ' 

9,849.  Was  there  a considerable  reduction  ? — 
Ies> about  19  or  20  per  cent,  on  an  average. 

-^pd  have  the  tenants  on  the  whole  been 
ed  ' I think  so;  they  were  very  well  satisfied 

1 q I aS  pnCes  'vere  kePt  UP- 
rpi>t=’?51T  iHave  y?u  had  aiW  reduction  on  the  judicial 
1 have  said  I would  advise  landlords  to  make 
lemP°rary  reduction  for  this  half  year. 

E 24828. 


19.857.  Are  they  industrious? — They  work  hard, 
but  their  work  is  desultory  ; they  like  a holiday,  aud 
may  take  it  at  a busy  time.  They  arc  a hard-working 
people,  certainly ; I would  not  call  them  thrifty  as  the 
Scotch  or  English  people  in  saving  little  things,  but 
they  certainly  work  hard. 

19.858.  And  you  do  not  think  that  the  farmers 
generally  are  desirous  of  purchasing  ? — I think  not. 
At  present  we  have  got  an  undue  proportion  of  broken 
landlords  and  broken  tenants  from  the  operation 
of  the  Land  Act,  aud  also  from  the  operations  of 
the  National  League  and  the  Land  League,  which  has 
made  estates  unsaleable  and  which  have  kept  broken 
men  in  their  holdings  because  others  would  not  take 
them  through  being  afraid  of  being  made  land- 
grabbers  of,  and  the  effect  is  that  encumbered  estates 
are  being  sold  below  'their  values.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict mortgagees  are  selling  them  at  17  and  16  years’ 
purchase. 

19.859.  These  are  sales  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  ? — Yes. 

19.860.  Would  you  from  your  own  information 
give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of  rent  that  goes  to 
the  landlord  after  all  payments  are  made  to  mortgages, 
family  settlements,  &c.  ? — I have  not  a mortgaged 
landlord.  The  landlord,  as  a rule,  derives  about 
75  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rents  from  an  unmortgaged 
estate..  Of  course  in  a mortgaged  estate  the  mortgages 
may  absorb  the  remainder  or  any  proportion  of  it. 

19.861.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  mean  to  say  there 
is  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  off  the  landlord’s  income 
in  an  ordinary  estate  ? — Yes,  for  poor-rate,  taxes, 
quit-rent,  tithes,  agency,  and  the  ordinary  out-goings. 

19.862.  What  poor-rate  are  you  calculating  that 
on  ? — The  average  in  the  Middleton  Union  was  about 
1.?.  8<f.  or  Is.  10(7  in  the  pound;  it  has  gone  up  con- 
siderably. An  estate  must  be  wholly  unencumbered 
for  landlords  to  get  75  per  cent,  of  the  rents. 

19.863.  Sir  James  Caird.  I suppose  as  a matter  of 
fact  a great  many  estates  are  heavily  encumbered  ? — 
They  are. 

19.864.  But  at  present  it  is  very  difficult  to  sell 
them  except  to  the  tenants  ? — Impossible ; the  tenants 
are  the  only  possible  purchasers. 

19.865.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  there  been  many 
evictions  on  the  properties  with  which  you  have  been 
connected  ? — Very  few ; I have  had  only  one  this 
year. 

19.866.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  alter  the  law  with  regard  to  the  time 
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Nov.  16  1886.  that  the  period  of  redemption  commences  to  run  so  as  19,867.  Does  not  that  involve  a considerable 
’ ’ to  run  from  the  date  of  the  decree  instead  of  from  the  amount  of  hardship  on  the  tenant,  and  immense 

Mr.  James  V.  date  of  the  execution  of  the  decree.  Do  you  think  expense  on  the  landlord  ? — Yes ; I think  if  the  tenant 

FitzGerald.  that  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for  the  landlord  knew  that  the  time  was  running  from  the  date  of  the 

evicting  in  many  cases  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  decree,  he  would  make  his  arrangements  to  redeem 

wise  alteration  in  the  law.  At  present  when  a tenant  within  six  months,  and  there  would  be  no  eviction  at 

is  evicted  he  is  usually  put  in  as  a caretaker.  all.  If  he  intended  to  remain  he  would  settle. 


Mr.  John 
O’Mahoney. 


Mr.  John  O’Mahoney,  of  Kildorrery,  examined. 


19.868.  Lord  Milllown. — Are  you  a tenant  farmer? 
— Yes. 

19.869.  Where  ? — Near  Kildorrery,  near  the 
boundary  of  the  county  Limerick. 

19.870.  How  do  you  hold  your  land? — By  two 
leases,  one  of  999  years,  and  the  other  of  900  years. 

19.871.  Are  they  old  leases? — About  20  years; 
since  1871. 

19.872.  Do  you  pay  a high  rent  ? — I pay  over  three 
times  the  valuation  for  one  farm,  and  about  double  it 
for  the  other. 

19.873.  Would  you  tell  me  why  you  consented  to 
pay  such  a high  rent  ? — Land  was  more  valuable  then 
than  it  is  to-day. 

19.874.  Was  it  worth  it  then  ? — It  was  worth  t 
then,  but  that  was  the  extreme  letting  value  of  it  at 
the  time.  This  was  some  time  after  the  Crimean  war, 
and  from  1856  to  1870  or  1875  land  was  very  valuable. 
Since  then  it  has  been  reducing  down  in  value. 
Tenants  paid  any  price  for  land  at  that  time  or  would 
pay  it. 

19.875.  Were  you  the  tenant  before  of  this  land  ? — 
No ; I was  not.  I took  it  from  the  purchaser  of  the 
land  then;  he  bought  the  laud  in  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court. 

19.876.  Who  was  the  previous  tenant,  and  what 
was  he  paying,  do  you  know  ? — He  was  not  paying 
that  rent  for  it  at  the  time. 

19.877.  What  became  of  him  ? — He  left  the  place 
altogether. 

19.878.  Did  you  give  him  anything  ? — There  were 
three  or  four  tenants  on  it,  and  I gave  them  something, 
a very  trifling  thing,  for  their  tenant  right. 

19.879.  Then  there  was  no  pressure  put  on  you  to 
take  this  lease  ? — No,  not  at  that  time,  but  land  is  not 
so  valuable  now  as  then,  and  the  great  thing  to  look 
to  is  this — that  rent  paid  then  on  the  leases  made  at 
that  time  were  too  high.  There  were  gentlemen, 
merchants,  and  other  people,  who  travelled  through 
the  country  in  order  to  find  any  laud  that  they  could 
put  a rise  on  it.  They  were  then  looked  upon  as 
gentlemen  that  could  put  any  increase  they  liked  upon 
the  tenant,  and  claim  any  fines  they  required. 

19.880.  But  that  was  not  your  case  ? — No,  it  was 
not,  but  I took  it  at  a figure  that  I would  not  take  it 
at  to-day,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  times,  the 
advance  in  iabour,  the  great  fall  in  the  price  of  cattle 
caused  by  American  competition,  the  facilities  afforded 
by  steam  and  other  discoveries : these  have  pulled 
down  prices  so  that  rent  is  not  now  worth  more  than 
50  per  cent.  Labour  is  now  double  what  it  was 
then. 

19.881.  How  many  acres  have  you  ? — I have  about 
1,000  acres ; my  land  is  mountain  land,  and  it  is  that 
and  such  farms  that  arc  most  affected  by  the  present 
times.  You  cannot  fatten  a beast  on  such  land,  and 
you  can  only  grow  and  rear  store  cattle  there. 

19.882.  Did  not  you  graze  there  this  year  ? — There 
was  no  nutriment  on  it  to  fatten  a beast. 

19.883.  Do  you  employ  much  labour  ? — I do  employ 
a pretty  large  staff,  but  not  so  large  as  formerly.  I 
have  expended  £3,000  on  this  place  and  it  is  not  worth 
the  money.  My  landlord  has  13  per  cent,  on  his  out- 
lay, though  the  Prime  Minister  gays  that  no  man  has 
more  than  two  per  cent. 

19.884.  I suppose  you  are  beginning  to  see’ that  you 
were  rather  rash  in  1868? — Undoubtedly. 

19.885.  But  five  years  before,  in  1863,  prices  were 
just  the  same  as  they  are  now,  so  we  have  been  told  by 
some  witnesses,  and  these  tables  {produced)  seem  to 


be  proof  ? — From  my  experience  I would  say  that 
prices  were  never  so  low  as  they  are  just  at  present 
except  in  1863. 

19.886.  Do  not  you  know  that  the  prices  in  1852 
which  were  the  bases  of  Griffiths’  valuation,  were  50 
per  cent,  lower  than  at  present  ? — About  the  time  I 
took  this  land  I sold  my  oats  in  Cork  at  8s.  9d.  per 
cwt.,  this  was  about  15  years  ago.  On  the  same  rent. 
I have  oats  this  season,  and  I am  only  getting  4s.  and 
3s.  lOd.  a cwt.  for  it. 

19.887.  No  doubt  the  price  of  oats  is  low  now, but 
in  1863  it  was  from  5s.  to  7s.  6 d.  a cwt.  ?— I got 
8s.  9d.  a cwt.  here  in  Cork  for  it. 

19.888.  In  1852  it  was  4s.  10J.  per  cwt.  ? Well 

now  in  Cork  we  only  get  4s.  and  3s.  1 0d.  per  cwt. 
for  it. 

19.889.  At  any  rate,  what  you  want  now  is  to  be 
relieved  of  these  leases,  so  far  as  having  a fair  rent 
fixed  ? — I may  tell  you  again  that  I am  no  member  of 
the  Land  League  or  of  any  other  society,  any  more 
than  the  Agricultural  Society,  and  my  immediate  land- 
lord, who  is  making  reductions  to  other  tenants  who 
hold  under  leases,  to  me  he  is  giving  no  reductions, 
because  for  me  there  is  no  sympathy  in  the  country, 
and  he  might  sell  me  out  or  do  anything  he  likes  with 

19.890.  So  then  you  are  a fit  object  for  persecution  ? 
— Yes. 

19.891.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  your  landlord  a mem- 
ber of  the  League  ? — No. 

19.892.  Lord  Milltown. — But  betakes  advantage  of 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Mahoney  is  not  a member  to  treat 
him  with  greater  severity  ? — Yes,  and  there  are  other 
tenants  somewhat  similarly  situated  that  he  is  making 
no  reduction  to,  though  they  are  paying  £3  an  acre 
and  £1,000  fine.  I think  the  great  thing  that  would 
be  required  would  be  to  allow  all  go  into  the  Land 
Court. 

19.893.  Are  you  anxious  to  purchase  your  holding 
if  you  could  do  so  ? — If  I got  it  at  a fair  value  I would 
have  no  objection,  but  otherwise,  if  a fair  rent  were 
fixed  I would  just  as  soon  have  it  that  way  as  to 
purchase  it.  I would  like  that  we  should  have  the 
landlords  among  us  still  if  they  would  deal  fairly  with 

19.894.  Have  the  landlords,  the  old  landlords,  in 
your  neighbourhood  been  dealing  fairly  with  their 
tenantry  ? — On  the  whole  they  are  not  so  unreasonable 
except  where  there  is  a needy  one.  I knew  men  who 
went  around  through  the  country  and  bought  up  any 
land  that  there  was  any  interest  in,  no  matter  what 
improvements  the  tenant  might  have  made  on  it,  and 
after  buying  the  property  came  to  the  tenant  and  told 
him  they  should  get  so  much  rent  for  it.  It  was,  “ If 
“ you  do  not  give  me  the  rent  I fix  you  must  give  me 
“ my  land.”  The  result  was  that  if  he  did  not  agree 
a notice  to  quit  was  served  and  the  tenant  had  to  come 
forward  and  pay  the  rent  and  any  fine  that  could 
possibly  be  extracted  from  him.  I have  known  the 
case  of  landlords  extracting  from  one  fourth  to  or.c 
third  of  the  purchase  money  by  fines,  and  at  the  same 
time  advancing  the  rents  from  one  third  to  one  half  cn 
what  they  were.  I have  travelled  about  myself  as 
land  valuer  in  the  counties  of  Cork,  Tipperary,  an 
Waterford  from  1856  to  1872. 

19.895.  Do  you  consider  the  judicial  rents  were 
fairly  fixed  ? — They  were  fixed  rather  high  at  first;  1 
consider  at  present  that  they  are  fair.  I do  not  con- 
sider that  there  was  sufficient  intelligence  shown  y 
the  land  valuers  that  went  out,  and  I think  that  to  a 
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great  extent  they  fixed  the  rents  at  the  difference 
between  the  tenants  and  the  landlord. 

19.896.  But  I suppose  no  matter  how  unreasonably 
low  the  rents  may  have  been  fixed,  that  during  the 
coming  year,  it  will  be  incumbent  on  the  landlords  to 
give  an  abatement  ? — Quite  so. 

19.897.  So  that  is  rather  an  argument  against  a 
fixed  rent,  is  it  not  ? — I would  fix  rents  according  to 
a sliding  scale. 

19.898.  You  think  that  is  possible  to  do  ? — I do, 
and  I look  upon  it  as  a very  fair  thing,  and  it  bears 
out  my  view  with  regard  to  keeping  the  landlord  in 
the  country.  There  would  then  be  no  occasion  for  a 
general  purchase. 

19.899.  You  think  that  the  sliding  scale  might  be 
made  to  act  in  such  cases  ? — I do. 

19.900.  Bo  you  think  that  the  tenants  would  like 
it  ?— I think  as  a whole  they  would. 

19.901.  I can  quite  understand  that  they  would  like 
♦it  when  it  slides  down,  but  would  they  like  it  when  it 

slid  up  ?— Well,  of  course  everyone  would  best  like  it 
to  stop  at  the  point  that  would  suit  themselves. 

19.902.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
whenever  tenants  saw  that  the  scale  was  goin<>-  up. 
Would  they  pay  the  increased  rent  ? — I think  'they 
would  be  inclined  to  pay  what  was  fair.  I have  found 
as  a valuer  that  tenants,  where  they  found  the  rents 
fair,  paid  them  most  honourably.  This  was  my  ex- 
perience 10  years  ago,  and  from  that  to  24  years 


19,903.  Arguing  from  the  fact  they  were  willing  to 
pay  a fair  rent  then,  they  would  now  be  willing'  to  pay 
on  a sliding  scale  even  if  it  went  up  ?— Quite  so  ; it  is 
my  present  view  from  the  state  of  the  times,  labour 
advancing,  foreign  competition,  and  so  on,  1 do  not  see 
how  rents  are  to  be  advanced  if  things  go  on  as  at 
present.  It  is  my  view  that  we  arc  not  at  the  bottom 
as  yet,  and  I would  not  be  anxious  to  buy  at  the 
present  time.  I think  we  will  go  down  lower  than  at 
present.  Another  thing  I would  be  for  is  for  putting 
on  a small  duty  on  imported  goods  coming  into  the 
country.  ° 

19,904  Do  you  mean  on  raw  material  ?— On  material 
m general. 

19, 905.  Would  you  put  a tax  on  food  ? — I would, 
iortlns  reason,  that  it  would  encourage  us  to  grow 
nr?!?"16’  and  would  increase  the  producing 
SR2?*  ■“ ™ntp7 .nmch  more.  If  rents  are  properly 
landlord^  1 \at,tRere  1S  a plaln  understanding  between 
but  Laf  i enrUt’  7°“  wU1  see  ]and  ®uch  more 
deteriorating  ,the.future  tban  lfc  ba8  been  ; it  has  been 
oSnn  f and  then  hy  ^ving  a small  tax 

and  nnt  te‘i  S°°ds  1.t.Would  cause  us  to  be  industrious, 
P°sitl°n  that  wo  could  compete  with 

.kfc*  w i»r  »*» 

*Snr» '■  V""  you  talk  of  " our 

lqtinv  a 7 “ean  Amenca> 1 suppose  ?— Yes. 

the  taxos  in  America 
our  taxes  are  inn  U”'~YeS-’  but  1 am  aware  that 
19908  r J Lea,S/ng  considerably  in  this  country. 

™ oitaugiug, 

now  very  mnot,  t le,  tlmes-  The  cost  of  living  is 
19,909  £ I'f  th?“  wbat  h was  years  ago. 

‘tan  they’  were  then  p^^!es  of  food  are  much  cheaper 
cheaper  than  when  I wif^i^  °J  Provisions  is  much 
workino-  classe/nl  b^' ; but  0’°"  will  not  find 
formerly.  , take  to  the  food  they  did 

formerly- the  bm,!'=Ver^eJter  now  tban  tbey  did 

“id  they  had  to  Iabour  were  more  formerly, 

Them  L m ia,'der  tban  tbey  bave  to  do 
,he  money  paid  f0I.  i™vCh  "?ore  value  given  then  for 
, 19>910  tban  at  present. 

^ aiight  be  a bSSSfaf ff* imported  article3  of  ■ 

pertain  extent  m ,i. to,  the  farmer,  and  perhaps,  to  i 

he  community  a’t  lari'G  ?ndlord>  do  y°u  think  that  i 

farmers,  would  W 0 ’ ■ ° aro  "either  landlords  nor 

°n  it  with  complacency  ?— Well.  i 


““  aeVer  get  011  ^ *»  «"■*>« 
dy  . 19.911.  But  they  form  the  majority  of  the  popu-  Mr- John 

he  ration,  and  they  have  got  votes  now-a-days  ? Well  I 0’Mahoney. 

to  think  it  would  increase  trade. 

19,912.  Do  you  think  that  in  famine  times  they 
3 ™?ld/5ue  that  way  when  they  found  staple  articles 
to  of  food  taxed  ? I would  only  put  on  a nominal  tax  of 
os.  or  10s.  a ton. 

°>  „ 19,913.  The  question  is  whether  people  would  be 

rs  prepared  to  pay  higher  prices  for  articles  of  food  in 
111  two  °,,en:ible.  -vou  to  pay  a better  rent  ? — I think 
a that  on  the  whole  our  people  would.  I am  convinced 
that  England  would  not  bo  satisfied  with  that,  because 
» cbeaper  E°SIand  gets  her  food,  the  better  she  can 
manufacture  her  goods  through  the  country.  But 
to  f,re  and- t0  ,som«  e?te"t,  is  different  from  England  in 
that  respect  and  what  I think  would  be  a benefit  for 
•e  Ireland  m tb‘s  case,  might  be  injurious  to  England. 

't  r 1,9’S,14-  B,°,  ?:,ou  tbink  tbe  labouring  classes  in 
't  ;,rf-  a,nd  Tr  d n^kcrt0,  See  a tax  on  wheat  and  other 
articles  of  food? — I do,  for  this  reason,  that  there  is 
no  use  in  giving  a man  a loaf  of  bread  for  2d.  if  he 
) bas  nat,tbe  ,2d-  t0  pay ; it  would  he  better  for  him  to 
y bave  6rf.  m lus  pocket,  and  pay  4 d.  for  his  loaf. 

(I  19,915.  Sir  James  Caird.— Surely  that  does  not 
s'  a?red  ™tb  what  you  have  said  about  the  labourer ; 

- lus  condition  is  greatly  improved  ?-His  condition  is 
s 80  mr  as  the  amount  of  labour. 

19,916.  You  have  not  tbe  same  amount  of  labour  as 

0 ormerly  .—I  want  to  keep  the  labouring  man  at  homo 
to  work  in  the  country.  At  present  be  goes  to 

3 , e,r!c.a  ‘°  compete  with  us,  whereas  bis  labour 

r 8hould  be  kept  at  nome  to  develop  the  resources  of 
the  country. 

t 19,917.  Yes,  but  taking  the  labourer’s  position 

1 entirely  from  what  you  have  said  yourself— his  posi- 
i tlon  13  infinitely  better  than  it  was— better  wn<ms 

. better  clothed,  better  fed,  and  his  hours  of  labour  “are 
; n°tso  hard  »s  they  used  to  be.  These  are  circum 
stances  altogether  in  bis  favour,  and  owing  to  the 
favourable  legislation  that  lias  prevailed  for  years.  It 
is  free  trade  legislation  that  lias  brought  about  these 
results.-  — With  regard  to  the  legislation  of  the 
country,  I do  not  think  it  has  anything  to  do  with  it 
I think  the  application  of  steam,  that  now  takes  us  to’ 

America  in  seven  days,  has  more  to  do  with  the  con- 
dition of  tlie  country.  I remember  when  I took 
eleven  weeks  to  go  to  America. 

19.918.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  for  a man  to  take 
eleven  weeks  to  go  to  America  than  to  take  seven 
days  ? Oh,  not  at  all,  but  I think  that  is  what  has 
changed  the  labour  in  this  country,  and  advanced  the 
prices  of  those  things,  quick  travelling  between  here 
and  America. 

19.919.  Lord  MiUtown, — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
exchange  and  emigration  has  been  th.e  cause  of  the 
rise  in  wages  ?— Yes,  to  a great  extent ; people  can 
now  go  so  quickly  aud  cheaply  to  America.  The 
supply  of  labour  has  been  diminished,  and  has  become 
scarce. 

19.920.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  had  any  ex- 
perience in  the  cultivation  of  flax  ? — Yes. 

18.921.  Is  it  much  cultivated  in  this  district? — Not 
lately,  but  from  1864  to  1869-70  it  was  grown  pretty 
extensively. 

19.922.  Was  it  a paying  crop  ? — Yes.  I grew  20 
acres  at  that  time,  and  made  on  an  average  £20  an 
acre  of  it.  To-day  it  would  not  pay  perhaps  more 
than  £7  au  acre. 

19.923.  Then  it  has  fallen  off  in  consequence  of  the 
lowness  of  prices  ?— Yes,  for  the  last  14  or  15  years  it 
has  fallen  off  in  this  country.  I had  a small  flax  mill 
myself,  and  worked  it  for  some  time. 

19.924.  Are  there  any  circumstances  likely  to  pre- 
vent its  recovery,  its  successful  cultivation  ? — The  low 
prices  at  present  would  not  pay  for  its  growth,  and 


...  iiU1  iy,y^o.  indit  demand! 

tti  complacency  ?— Well,  pretty  fair  share  of  labour. 


...  ivuuiu  mil.  put  iui  IK,  giun-LU, 

the  scarcity  of  labour  would  be  against  it  too. 
19,925.  Did  it  demand  a great  deal  of  labour?- 
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19.926.  That  was  only  at  a certain  period  of  its 
growth  ? — At  a certain  period. 

19.927.  The  harvest  was  not  much  heavier  than  a 
corn  harvest  ? — There  was  no  great  difference. 

19.928.  But  then  it  was  a very  profitable  crop? — 
So  long  as  it  grows  well  and  there  is  a fair  price  for 
it,  it  is. 


19.929.  And  the  land  in  this  part  of  the  country 
and  the  climate  suited  it  very  well  ? — The  climate  was 
very  good  and  suitable  for  it. 

19.930.  Have  you  ever  heard  of  any  attempt  made 
at  growing  sugar  beet  here  ? — Yes. 

19.931.  Do  they  grow  mangel-wurzel  here? — Yes 
it  grows  very  good. 


Alderman  Cornelius  Redmond,  Waterford,  examined. 


19.932.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  are  one 
of  the  managers  of  the  Corporation  estates  of  Water- 
ford ? — Yes,  I am. 

19.933.  How  much  do  they  amount  to  ? — Over 
£9,000  a year. 

19.934.  On  what  points  do  you  wish  to  give 
evidence  before  this  Commission  ? — Chiefly  with 
regard  to  the  Land  Purchase  Act. 

19.935.  Is  there  an  anxiety  among  the  tenants  of 
the  Corporation  to  purchase  their  property  ? — I 
cannot  say  there  is  a great  anxiety  among  the  tenants 
of  the  Corporation,  because  they  have  always  been  so 
liberally  treated  by  the  Corporation  who  are  resident 
proprietors.  The  anxiety  is  not  so  much  amongst  them 
as  the  farmers  whom  I met  occasionally  over  throe  or 
four  counties.  I believe  that  among  the  farmers 
of  Wexford,  Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  and  Waterford  there 
is  a great  anxiety  to  purchase  their  farms  if  they  can 
get  them  on  fair  terms.  I would  say  according  to 
present  prices  in  the  markets  of  the  day. 

19.936.  But  would  it  not  be  rather  hard  to  fix  them 
on  the  prices  of  this  particular  year  ? — I am  very 
much  afraid  that  the  past  years  will  be  no  guide 
for  the  present  or  future,  because  things  appear  to  be 
gradually  and  steadily  going  down.  I thought  two 
or  three  years  ago  when  wheat  was  20s.  a barrel  it 
was  very  low,  but  now  I find  that  in  Waterford  it 
ranges  from  10s.  to  14s.  a barrel.  I*  was  speaking  to 
a merchant  in  Waterford  a couple  of  days  ago,  and  he 
stated  to  me  that  he  purchased  more  at  10s.  than  at 
14s.  a barrel;  oats  are  selling  from  4s.  to  7s.  and 
7s.  6cf.  a barrel,  and  I was  told  it  even  went  as  low  as 
3s.  a barrel.  I was  in  Dungarvan  on  Thursday  last, 
and  1 have  in  my  pocket  a sample  of  oats  given  to  me 
by  a man  who  had  a large  load  of  it  and  who  said 
he  had  not  got  an  offer  for  it  all  that  day,  and  that 
he  would  sell  it  at  any  price.  Prices  are  going  so 
low  that  I do  not  think  that  those  of  past  years  will  be 
any  guide  at  all. 

19.937.  You  think  that  the  prices  which  obtain  now 
will  rule  in  the  future  ? — I am  afraid  they  will. 

19.938.  And  it  is  from  that  assumption  you  give 
your  evidence  to-day  ? — Well,  I was  speaking  a short 
time  ago  to  the  captain  of  a ship,  a steam  vessel, 
sailing  from  Liverpool  to  several  ports  of  America,  and 
he  has  told  me  that  he  has  brought  corn  and  flour 
from  America  as  ballast.  That  is  Captain  Cadogan, 
and  he  has  done  it  frequently.  The  owner  of  it  put  it 
on  board  in  the  ports  in  America,  and  it  is  discharged 
in  Liverpool  free,  for  it  is  carried  as  ballast.  So  that 
I think  with  the  foreign  importations  it  will  be  very 
hard  to  get  up  prices  in  this  country,  almost  im- 
possible. 

19.939.  Sir  James  Caird. — This  is  not  a good  time 
to  buy  land  then  ? — I think  the  prices  will  always 
rule  low,  but  I believe  there  is  a great  disposition  to 
avail  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  I think  he 
deserves  great  credit  for  what  he  has  done  in  con- 
nexion with  the  matter.  I believe  if  the  farmers  had 
the  land,  they  would  make  it  produce  by  great  toil  and 
industry  twice  or  three  times  more  than  at  present. 

19.940.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  do  not  they  do  it 
now  p — They  are  afraid  to  do  it. 

19.941.  But  have  they  not  ample  security  under 
the  Act  of  1881  ? 

19.942.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  know  of  any 
country  where  there  is  greater  security  for  the  farmer 
than  there  is  in  this  country  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? 
— No ; but  the  prices  have  gone  down  so  con- 
siderably here. 


19.943.  But  if  they  were  unable  to  pay  the  rent, 
they  might  be  equally  unable  to  pay  the  instalments 
of  the  loan  ? — If  they  got  the  land  at  a low  price  they 
would  produce  more,  and  then  it  would  do  away  with 
bailiffs,  policemen,  sheriffs,  and  a great  many  such 
officials.  I know  that  to  be  the  opinion  in  the  south  of 
Ireland,  meeting  so  many  farmers  as  I do  and  going 
to  different  unions  about  my  business.  I believe  that 
having  got  rid  of  trials  and  difficulties,  police  and 
sheriffs,  and  all  such  people,  that  they  would  stick  to  ^ 
their  work  and  get  on  very  well. 

19.944.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  that  those 
nuisances  you  describe  come  on  their  land  now?— 
Yes,  when  they  owe  a little  rent. 

19.945.  Yes,  but  if  they  owe  a little  instalment  by- 
and-bye  it  will  be  the  same  r — If  they  owe  it  of  course 
they  will  be  put  out  by-and-bye  by  the  Government, 
but  I say  they  should  get  the  land  at  a lower  figure 
than  at  present  from  the  landlords,  and  that  will  be 
a lowering  of  the  rent.  If  they  buy  it  at  a fair 
reasonable  figure,  they  will  be  able  to  pay,  I have  no 
doubt  of  it,  and  when  once  they  have  got  four  or  five 
years’  instalments  paid,  they  will  pay  the  remainder. 
The  only  danger  about  the  matter  is  as  to  the  pay- 
ments for  the  first  couple  of  years.  That  is  Mr. 
Sexton’s  opinion  about  the  matter,  1 may  tell  you,  for 
I have  been  speaking  to  him  on  it . 

19.946.  And  you  think  that  the  fact  of  their  being 

really  owners  of  the  land  will  have  a stirring  effect  on 
them,  and  induce  them  to  do  more  for  their  own 
property  than  if  it  were  that  of  another  man?— 
Decidedly.  Referring  back  to  the  Waterford  Cor- 
poration, and  why  its  property  was  so  secure,  it  is 
because  the  tenants  believe  that  once  they  get  a piece 
of  Corporation  property  they  have  it  for  ever.  1 said 
lately  to  a large  auctioneer  in  Waterford,  “What 
property  sells  best  ?”  and  he  said,  “ The  Corporation 
property.”  The  tenants  would  be  able  to  pay  the 
rents.  ^ 

19.947.  But  if  they  did  not  pay  the  rent  they  would 
not  have  it  any  more  than  any  other  property?— 
Certainly  not. 

19.948.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  rent  never 
changed  ? — We  never  change  the  rent;  we  never 
raised  the  rents  except  on  the  expiration  of  leases. 

If  a man  made  any  improvements  in  his  houses,  lands, 
or  buildings,  we  never  raised  the  rent  on  him.  I 
mention  one  case.  There  was  a man  having  a 
broken-down  house  dwelling  in  Waterford  close  to 
the  bridge  ; he  could  not  pay  his  rent,  and  he  said, 

“ I must  sell.”  Well,  he  sold.  He  was  a shop- 
keeper and  he  got  £350  or  £400  for  his  place.  He 
paid  the  Corporation  what  was  due ; the  man  who 
came  in  built  up  the  place  anew,  and  the  Corporation 
did  not  lose  a shilling  by  it.  If  we  ejected  that  man 
we  would  have  to  build  up  the  place  ourselves,  have 
a row  getting  him  out  by  the  sheriff.  The  man  going 
out  would  be  at  a loss,  the  whole  property  wou 
ruined,  and  we  would  lose  about  £600  getting  » UP 
again.  We  seldom  put  out  any  one.  The  property 
perfectly  good.  I was  speaking  over  it  to 
treasurer,  and  I asked  him  if  he  had  an7  ^5C?SI0”  M 
get  any  bailiffs  or  drivers  or  sheriffs.  “ On  y ^ 
during  the  last  six  years,”  was  his  answer.  ^ h ^ 
they  paying  their  rents  fairly  ?”  I asked.  * > 
said. 

19,949.  Lord  Milltown.— But  those  rights  you 
allowing  your  tenants  now  are  the  common  | Fv 
of  all  Irish  tenants  under  the  Land  Act?—  e > 
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the  difference  is,  that  our  land  is  -well  manured  and 
near  the  city. 

19  950.  Did  any  of  your  tenants  take  you  into  the 
Land  Court  ? — Some  of  them  complained.  We  said, 
“ We  will  break  your  leases  and  let  you  go  into  the 
Laud  Court.” 

19.951.  They  had  leases? — Yes,  for  seventy-five 
years  ; they  are  all  leaseholders.  We  said,  “ We  will 
<i  break  your  leases  if  you  like ; we  will  let  you  go  into 
“ the  Land  Court.”  All  the  rents  are  about  Griffiths 
valuation,  or  a little  under  if  anything.  We  said,  “Go 
into  the  Land  Court  if  you  choose.”  One  got  an  abate- 
ment of  £61  a year.  The  others  did  not  go  into  Court. 

19.952.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  the  length 
of  the  lease? — Seventy-five  years. 

19.953.  In  the  case  in  which  you  say  the  tenant 
went  in,  had  the  lease  been  running  a long  time  ? — 
There  were  about  forty  years  of  it  to  run. 

19.954.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  you  are  of 
opinion  that  leaseholders  ought  to  be  allowed  to  obtain 
access  to  the  Land  Court  ? — If  they  wish  it,  certainly. 

19.955.  Should  you  be  of  opinion  that  the  landlord 
should  have  a right  to  go  the  Court  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  too  ? — I should  say  so,  certainly.  I believe  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  farmers  of  (our  or  five  counties 
that  the  bulk  of  those  leaseholders  will  be  smashed,  if 
not  allowed  go  into  Court. 

19.956.  And  they  are  the  bulk  of  the  most  respect- 
able men  ? — Yes,  really  respectable  men,  who  would 
pay  their  rent  if  they  could. 

19.957.  Many  of  them  had  their  rents  raised  or  paid 
large  fines  at  the  time  when  security  was  the  great 
want  of  the  Irish  tenants? — Yes ; I know  a farmer  who 
raised  £500  to  pay  as  a fine  for  his  farm.  He  regrets 
it  now,  and  he  told  me  he  would  be  smashed.  “ For 
“ goodness’  sake,”  said  he  to  me,  “if  you  can  say  a word 
“ for  breaking  the  leases  do  so,  because  otherwise  we 
“ will  all  be  ruined.”  He  is  a thoroughly  straight, 
honest  fellow,  and  he  showed  me  the  way  that  things 
have  gone  down  with  him. 

19.958.  But  they  do  not  want  to  break  the  leases 
altogether  ; one  of  the  most  important  covenants  of  a 
lease  has  been  already  done  away  with,  that  is  for  the 
quiet  surrender  at  the  end  of  the  term,  and  they  see  no 
reason  why  the  other  clauses  should  not  be  altered 
also  ? — Yes,  they  want  to  have  access  to  the  Court  if 
they  please,  to  put  themselves  in  a position  of  equality 
with  their  neighbours. 

19.959.  I understand  that  the  tenants  of  the  Cor- 
paration  estates  are  not  anxious  to  purchase  ? — I have 
not  heard  them  express  any  wish  to  purchase. 

19.960.  Do  not  you  think  it  desirable  that  a 
corporate  body  should  cease  to  own  property  ? — I think 
myself  that  the  tenants  should  be  entire  owners  of 
their  properties,  and  come  with  all  the  other  tenants  of 
the  country  into  the  Land  Purchase  scheme.  I think  it 
would  be  thoroughly  successful  and  I believe  too,  from 
my  knowledge  of  the  country,  that  by  the  Land 
Purchase  scheme  the  Government  would  save  nearly 
three  quaters  of  a million  sterling  a year  in  the  cost  of 
police  alone,  because  half  the  police  of  the  country 
would  be  quite  sufficient.  I put  the  question 
£1  ST*  . Peol^e  and  they  agreed  with  me, 
tii' l 0,000  is  the  cost  of  the  police  every  year,  and  I 

,Qk  three  quarters  of  a million  could  be  easily  saved 
u ot  that,  and  that  would  cover  any  loss  to  the 
-rent  arising  from  the  land  purchase. 

9,961.  Are  you  in  favour  of  reducing  the  instal- 

amdecHedlPr°l0nSinS  ^ Peri°d  f0r  rePaI'ment  1 

^0U  that  would  be  the  wish  of  the 
. S.‘  De.cidedly  > certainly  if  it  could  be  reduced 

per  cent,  it  would  be  a great  advantage,  in  order  to 
‘ " e \ easier  for  the  tenants,  and  if  desirable  extend  it 
r„j  °nger  period.  It  would  be  most  desirable  to 
effecliwi ’ S°  tV0  mak®  ^e  Land  Purchase  Act  work 
shnnM  . , do  ,not  see  why  the  present  generation 

convict!1  ^ a to8cther  for  a future  generation.  It  is  my 
unlpsq  ■°,n-  ^t  the  Act  will  never  thoroughly  work 
usuallvlci18  .made  compulsory,  because  the  landlords 
. k too  much  for  the  purchase,  and  the  tenants 


may  offer  too  little,  and  it  may  take  generations,  before  ^/oo.  16  18J 

the  Act  works  through  the  country.  Some  landlords  L 

I know  are  anxious  to  sell ; others  are  not ; I believe  Alderman 
that  by-aud-bye  a great  many  of  them  will  be  more  c-  Redmond 
anxious  to  sell.  Then  there  are  the  middle  landlords 
also  who  are  in  such  a position  that  they  cannot  well 
sell  at  present.  I know  a small  landlord  in  the  county 
Waterford  who  is  very  anxious  to  sell  at  present,  t-ut 
he  says,  “ I cannot  sell  because  there  is  Mr.  Viiliers 
* Stuart  asking  23  years  purchase,  and  I cannot  sell 
“ with  him  over  my  back.”  So  that  those  middle  men 
and  small  landlords  and  others  anxious  to  sell  are 
prevented  from  so  doing  by  the  head  landlords. 

19.963.  Should  you  be  in  favour  of  making  it 
compulsory  at  once,  or  waiting  for  a year  or  two  to 
see  if  it  could  be  amended,  for  you  will  admit  that 
compulsion  in  any  case,  and,  except  in  the  last  resort, 
is  odious  ? — It  may  look  odious,  but  the  case  is  some- 
thing like  that  of  the  tithes,  when  the  Government 
told  the  ministers  that  they  should  arrange  the  matter 
or  that  they  should  collect  the  tithes  themselves. 

There  they  put  compulsion  on  the  ministers  to  settle 
tue'  question,  and  I believe  there  is  no  Protestant 
minister  that  would  willingly  go  back  to  the  old 
system  now.  And  there  is  not  the  slightest  dispute 
between  the  ministers  and  the  population  of  the 
country  now. 

19.964.  But  the  ministers  get  nothing  out  of  it 
now  ? — Do  not  they  get  their  annual  stipend  out  of 
it  now  ? 

19.965.  Not  a farthing.  Since  the  Church  Act  the 
Protestant  clergy  get  nothing  whatever  from  the 
State? — Well,  they  were  quite  satisfied,  and  they 
would  not  now  go  back  to  the  old  tithe  system. 

19.966.  But  they  are  now  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary contributions  of  their  flock  ? — Well,  all  I can  say 
is  the  sooner  you  make  the  Purchnse  Act  compulsory 
the. better  it  will  be  for  all  parties. 

19.967.  Have  you  considered  the  enormous  sum  of 
money  that  would  require  to  be  advanced  by  the 
State  ? — Yes:  but  it  would  be  coming  back  every  year. 

19.968.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  years  would 
it  take,  have  you  calculated,  at  3 per  cent.? — L have 
not  calculated  that.  I think  the  Government  should 
be  very  cautious  about  allowing  landlords  to  ask  too 
much  from  their  poor  tenants  in  making  arrangements 
for  land  purchase.  I know  a landlord  at  the  present 
time  in  the  county  Waterford,  Mr.  John  Power. 

O’Shee,  of  Gardenmorris,  who  says  to  some  of  his 
tenants,  “Out  you  must  go,  unless  you  give  me  twenty 
“ years’  purchase.” 

19.969.  Lord  Milltown . — But  he  cannot  say  that 
unless  they  owe  him  a considerable  amount  of  arrears  ? 

— Some  of  them  owed  him  a certain  amount  ; one 
or  two  tenants  told  me  that  he  said  that  to  them, 
and  it  is  poor,  thin,  miserable  land. 

19.970.  I suppose  what  he  says  is,  “ I will  with- 
“ hold  my  legal  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  my  rent. 

“ if  you  consent  to  purchase  at  twenty  years.”  You. 
are  aware  that  the  Land  Commission  carefully  examine 
every  property  sold  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  to 
see  it  is  quite  adequate  security  to  the  Government 
for  the  money  advanced,  and  that  they  have  rejected 
several  of  them  because  they  considered  the  prices 
fixed  too  high  ? — I believe  the  tenants  will  break  down 
under  the  strain,  if  the  figure  be  fixed  too  high. 

19.971.  Supposing  poor  land  is  set  at  a fair  rent, 
surely  20  years’  purchase  would  be  exactly  the  same 
thing  as  of  the  fair  rent  of  good  land  ? — The  tenants 
told  me  it  was  entirely  too  much,  and  they  would  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  it,  although  they  knew  and  felt 
it  would  be  too  much ; and  they  are  really  industrious 
poor  tenants.  I put  the  question  to  them,  “ W ould 
you  like  to  purchase  your  land  ?”  and  they  said,  “ We 
“ would  no  doubt,  if  we  got  it  at  a fair  price.”  I 
believe  they  would  make  it  pay  by  industry. 

19.972.  Then  you  wish  to  say  something  on  tho 
subject  of  mortgages  ? — I think  the  mortgagees  are 
insisting  on  too  much  under  the  circumstances  : 1 think 
they  ought  to  suffer  quite  as  much  as  the  landlords  or 
the  tenants.  They  have  been  getting  their  mortgages 
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Nov.  16,  1866.  for  several  years  now,  and  some  of  them  have  got  as 
much  as  or  more  than  the  principal.  I think  they 
0.  Redmond.  should  suffer  quite  as  much  as  the  landlords  and  the 
tenants  ; they  are  bound  to  go  in  the  same  boat,  and  it 
is  not  fair  that  they  should  get  out  of  everything,  while 
the  landlords  and  tenants  suffer  all.  With  regard  to 
the  statutory  leases,  I consider  them  too  long,  I believe 
a five  3r ears’  term  would  be  sufficient. 

19.973.  Do  you  consider  the  tenants  are  of  that 
opinion  ? — I believe  they  are,  because  even  now  with 
the  statutory  leases,  the  landlords  are  reducing  the  rents. 

19.974.  But  they  may  be  raising  them  in  five  years ; 
do  not  you  think  a threat  of  that  would  be  an  annoy- 
ance to  the  tenant  ? — No,  I do  not  believe  they  would 
raise  them.  Those  who  have  got  the  statutory  leases  for 
Id  years  are  very  sorry  for  it.  But,  of  course,  land 
purchase  would  put  an  end  to  all  that,  and  all  the 
trouble  connected  with  it.  I am  so  firmly  convinced  of 
the  wisdom  of  land  purchase,  that  I am  sure  there  is 
nothing  at  all  like  it,  because  it  will  settle  the  question 
in  a great  measure,  and  also  settle  the  country. 

19.975.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  likely  to  lead  to 
the  consolidation  of  small  holdings  ? — I would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  holdings  too  large. 

19.976.  But  I mean  very  small  holdings,  where  a 
man  could  not  possibly  live  on  the  lands  ? — It  might 
possibly  do  it  in  that  case,  but  those  large  farmers 
might  possibly  be  able  to  give  employment  to  the 
small  holders. 

19.977.  They  would  get  good  prices  ? — Land  pur- 
chase would  infuse  a new  spirit  into  the  country,  and 
into  the  working  classes,  for,  as  a rule,  I believe  there 
should  be  no  one  between  the  State  and  tbe  working 
farmer  ; and  I believe  also  that  too  large  farms  will 
not  do  at.  present.  Small  furmers  about  cities,  get  on 
very  well,  being  near  the  market,  and  having  plenty  of 
manure  and  other  advantages  like  that.  The  small 
farmers  about  Waterford  city,  are  very  comfortable 
indeed,  more  so  than  the  larger  farmers  outside.  But 
of  course  people  with  very  little  farms,  it  is  hard  for 
them  to  live  on  them  at  present.  I dare  say  if  it  could 
be  so  arranged  that  they  would  get  a portion  of  1 1 and 
added  it  would  be  an  improvement.  I do  not  go  at  all 
for  having  too  much  grazing  or  having  too  large  farms, 
because  1 believe  that  too  much  grazing  would  do  away 
with  labour,  and  grazing  now  is  not  paying  so  well  as 
it  used  to  do  at  all.  Besides,  it  does  not  give  employ- 
ment, and  I believe  a great  deal  of  the  large  farms  will 
ultimately  be  broken  up  into  smaller  farms,  and  I 
imagine  that  landlords  will  have  to  break  up  a great 
deal  of  demesnes  and  estates,  in  order  to  make  them 
pay. 

19.978.  Do  you  mean  that  they  would  think  of 
breaking  them  up  and  letting  them  ? — Yes. 

19.979.  Then  you  contemplate  a continuance  of 
landlordism  after  the  Purchase  Act  ? — Yes  ; I do  not 
want  to  drive  the  landlords  out  at  all.  I wish  that  they 
would  live  in  the  country  on  their  own  demesnes,  and 
would  like  that  they  should  get  the  power  to  sell 


portion  of  their  demesnes,  if  they  so  wished  it,  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

19.980.  But  they  could  not  sell  it  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  could  they,  unless  it  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  occupying  tenant  ? — They  could  sell  it  to 
the  tenants  adjoining. 

19.981.  Not  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? Well 

they  might  dispose  of  it  otherwise. 

19.982.  But  would  you  allow  them,  if  they  liked  it 
to  live  in  peace  on  their  own  demesnes  ? — Certainly ; 
I believe  they  could  live  cheaper  on  their  own 
demesnes  than  they  can  in  England,  and  I believe  if 
the  country  was  settled  down  and  in  peace,  as  I 
believe  it  will  be  by-and-by,  they  will  return  to 
their  demesnes  and  live  quietly  at  home.  I confidently 
expect  that,  because  they  cannot  live  so  cheap 
in  other  lands  as  at  home.  It  will  cost  more  for 
servants,  houses,  and  living  in  every  respect  in  any 
other  country  than  it  will  at  home.  The  cost  will  be  far 
greater  in  London  or  elsewhere.  Of  course  the  big 
landlords,  like  Lord  Waterford,  need  not  be  affected 
by  that,  but  the  majority  of  Irish  landlords  will. 

19.983.  Why  did  not  Lord  Waterford  live  at  home 
as  long  as  he  was  allowed  to  ? — I do  not  think  he  wa3 
prevented ; he  got  some  little  interruption  about 
hunting,  but  there  was  no  compulsion  about  his  leaving 
the  country.  His  house  is  occupied  by  servants,  he  has 
not  given  it  up  yet,  and  I believe  will  return  to  his 
own  home  again.  I heard  him  say  in  the  city  of 
Waterford  a few  of  years  ago  that  he  would  far  rather 
hunt  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 

19.984.  You  have  no  reason  to  doubt  that  he  spoke 
from  his  heart  ? — I have  no  doubt  about  it  at  all. 

19.985.  But  he  was  not  allowed  to  hunt  ? — Ho  had 
some  dispute  with  his  tenants,  which  stopped  the 
hunting. 

19.986.  Not  with  his  own  tenants? — Yes,  I believe 
it  was,  with  a few  of  them. 

19.987.  But  at  all  events  they  stopped  his  hunting  ? 
— Yes,  I believe  so. 

19.988.  The  absence  of  Lord  Waterford,  so 
thorough  an  Irishman,  and  so  anxious  to  live  among 
his  own  people,  must  be  a great  loss  to  the  countiy 
round  about  ? — Of  course  it  is ; I trust  he  will  return 
again,  and  I believe  he  will.  When  the  land  question 
is  settled,  I believe  the  landlords  who  have  gone  away 
will  return,  and  live  in  peace  with  their  neighbours  at 
home. 

19.989.  He  is,  as  you  know,  extremely  anxious  to 
help  the  Purchase  Act  in  every  way  he  can?— I 
believe  he  is.  Whatever  Government  settles  this  land 
question,  will  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country.  I 
know  the  question  is  a difficult  one,  but  if  they  set 
about  it  in  a proper  spirit,  I think  it  can  be  done 
before  very  long. 

19.990.  And  the  only  settlement  which  you  think 
is  likely  to  be  permanent  or  efficacious,  is  the  esta- 
blishment of  a peasant  proprietary,  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms  ? — That  is  my  decided  opinion. 


Mr.  William 
Bennett. 


Mr.  William  Bennett  examined. 


19.991.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
— I hold  a farm  under  lease. 

19.992.  Where  is  it? — Near  Clonakilty  in  this 
county. 

19.993.  What  is  the  date  of  your  lease  ? — 1877. 

19.994.  Were  you  the  tenant  of  the  land  before  the 
lease? — No,  I came  in  in  1877. 

19.995.  Is  your  rent  too  high  ? — I have  lost  £1,420 
on  it  within  the  last  10  years. 

19.996.  What  is  your  rent  ? — My  rent  is  £145. 

19.997.  For  how  many  acres? — 115  English  acres. 

19.998.  And  the  poor  law  valuation? — The  valu- 
ation of  the  land  is  £40  7s.,  and  with  buildings  it 
comes  to  £46  5s. 

19.999.  What  in  the  world  made  you  take  land  at 
such  a rent  as  that  ? — I did  not  know'  what  the  valu- 
ation of  it  was ; the  person  I got  it  from  had  been  all 
his  life  holding  farms  around,  dairy  farms.  It  was  a 
place  that  I saw  wanted  a great  deal  of  improvement, 
but  I believed  there  would  be  a fair  return  for  money 


invested  in  improving  the  land.  I understood  that  the 
number  of  tenants  it  would  feed  would  pay  the  rent. 
Eighteen  cows  I wras  told  it  would  feed. 

20.000.  Was  it  by  the  previous  tenant  you  were 

told  that  ? — Yes.  .. 

20.001.  What  did  you  find  out  ?— I found  out  it 
would  feed  18  cows,  but  owing  to  the  poverty  of  ® 
land  the  cows  would  only  produce  100  lbs.  of  bu  , 
in  the  season.  I had  a Scotch  working  steward,* 

I put  over  £200  worth  of  manure  into  it  for  the 
four  years.  I tilled  sixty  acres  of  it,  subsoiled  ^ 
and  put  the  best  seed  I could  get  into  it.  The  gj. 
produce  of  the  land  altogether,  after  deducting  s 
manures,  cuttle  feeding,  and  ordinary  repai 
£1,316  7s.  6i<7.  I paid  in  rent  and  rates  i • 
That  was,  in  the  nine  years  I paid  in  wages  an 
provements  on  the  land  £1,379  9s.  11(7  *or  ra 

four  years  I have  not  been  under  the  expen  ^ 

steward.  I laid  down  in  grass  land  what  w 
tillage,  seeing  the  way  that  prices  have  been  g o> 
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‘hat  the  expense  for  tlie  last  four  years  has  been  at  interest  with  T , , . , 

the  rate  of  only  £79  a year.  Part  of  this  expenditure  been treat  dissntisfwtT1  \Unk  so  5 there  has 

was  incurred  in  laying  down  the  land  in  grass.  I had  fnmmimn  " * "Pactl°u  'vlt  l tle  decisions  of  the  sub- 
”»»  mi  subsoil  it,  and  pa,  „p  **£  "“f  «*•?  ’ *»*  the 

for  10  cows,  a stable  for  three  horses,  a loose  box,  and  the  valuation  1 TVwV' C‘  tbe  va’uatl0n  «P  to  double 
. tail's  house.  The  Loud  Commissi  that  was  3 ,hf  “”ntt'v  i I f 1 T,', '°  ^ •*« 

.taut  only  allowed  about  £250  for  these  buildings,  I am  nerfectlv  u " 1 110  "'««  I hts  last  season ; 

and  they  would  not  allow  mo  for  what  I had  laid  out  this  hind  and  iS  T?"  “ ' -1  “™  b7 

i»  manures.  ™ lra  “ "P-  ““1*7  is  not  at  prosont 

20.002.  Did  not  you  got  credit  for  unexhausted  to  day  P I have  foffk  ™ 1 7 “““  °bj“l  km 

manures  ?— Very  little ; it  is  not  worth  speaking  0f  am  satisfied  S . l deal  ,ot  montV  “‘ere  and 

For  the  last  four  years  after  what  I laid  ‘„„t  in'im-  *?  ?h»  1°»»  of  it.  but  1 am 

proriag  it  it  would  not  admit  of  Srifflth’s  valuation,  Commissioners  ii  the  7 *5“  ,n?ue,d ,,°°  1,1Slllr  by  the 
with  the  ordinary  wagesof  labourers,  without  allowing  Griffith’s  valnut  on  w south-"'“‘ °f  the  county  Cork. 
• anything  for  interest.  In  1873  the  gross  product  20  0 2 Lord  7,™  "“*»«*  tad  «•  — th. 

was  £211  Ids.  Oi,  out  of  whioh  I had  to  pay  o'e  vof  Lust 1,„ ™ n =*’!— ™»t  a very  rush  man 
labour  bill  aud  rent ; in  1884  it  was  £72  iLoy  . hnd  value  1 1 rTn  1°  7e  111  ^145  rent  for 

ia  1885  it  was  £112,  and  this  year  it  S' „Sv  i wS  , I ‘ “ 77“'  7»«  eay  that 

£78  5s.  9d.,  as  far  as  h can  make  out/  ' “ “ « 

20.003.  Sir  James  Caird.— Bo  you  wish  to  mit  it  Sf.  ™ * •*  • * 6 7 Vs,  1,as  not  been  worth  it,  and 

beta  us  that,  as  a leaseholder  yoS  dSre  t°„  Cat'  Griffith. 

liberty  to  enter  Court  ?— Yes,  that  is  one  point  I iudio’iul  into  J \ f fatrd-~ Supposing  you  got  a 
was  asked  to  say  wl.ether  there  was  anythin™ in \he  wo, Z d ’i  tha,t  3™  ?~lf  ‘be  rent 

fall  of  prices  to  interfere  with  the  payment  of  judicial  butter  has  nffeK&lf  to  the  fair  value.  The  fall  of 

rents,  and  I have  got  extracts  here  from  a larn-e  store  town  ti,  eC  e„o“s  ve'T  considerably.  In  our  little 
age  prices  Ir  years.  There  would“S»  W market7ve  " f m ““  T’1**  inl“ 

to  be  a change  in  the  Act  in  this  way--that  a man’s  Cork  market  Th  7 ? besides  what  is  sent  on  to 
improvements  are  at  present  confiscated.  My  land  at  wheat  ore  o wJL  i “,r  Cr°P’  the  barIey  croI>>  and 

CiS  “ “> - — * *. *h» 

20.004.  But  do  you  expeet  not  to  pay  for  that  im-  or  “*  fr“V“st“<1  <*  « 5s. 

proved  eifect  on  the  land  ?-I  think  it  should  be  furnisher  lb"  o3  !f /"“h  Pfs-  Butter  ha,  fallen 
taken  into  account  when  fixing  a fair  rent  I tl,i„k  u-  Per  Jb-  °n  the  average  down  to  8*d.  per  lb.  I 

anything  that  adds  to  the  fetting  Sue  or  pS  pdf  °f  butter  f°r  the  whol° 

ductive  newer  of  the  ln„,i  or  P10  season,  and  this  is  the  result:  in  1880  it  averted  Is. 


j o rtuua  Lu  Biie  lotting  value  or  pro- 
dudn  e power  of  the  land  should  he  taken  into  accdnnt 
when  fixing  a fair  rent. 

20,00o.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that 
your  rent  should  be  lowered  because  you  are  an  im- 
proving tenant  ? By  law  you  are  entitled  to  be  free 
from  rent  on  your  improvements  P— If  1 were  evicted 


Ig0t  Hirf-  Purlb-;  in  1882,  11W.,  m 
1883  10|cf. ; in  1884,  10|rf. ; in  1885, 91 d.  The  most 
part  of  the  season  is  over  now,  and  8 id.  it  has  made  up 
to  this.  There  are  280  tons  pass  through  the  little 
\actory  m the  town,  and  the  larger  farmprs  cond  tl,p.v 

fc  non-payment  of  rfut  1° would  8et3o3p3™tion°S  bMto  0*6013'“ C°r,‘  ”“'‘7  f"11  “ ,be  I,ri“  °r 

improvements,  but  if  my  interest  was  sold  I would  get  it  ? 7 cj,“ider“bl ^ 1 e«lcul«ted  that 

no  compensation.  I tested  it  twice  by  putting  the  ClSIltf  T Th  °f  f °’° “ ‘°  tb“  ‘li,trict  “'ou,1<1 

phee  up  for  auction,  and  I would  get  nothin-  fo?jt  .p  “ , 7 In  the  '™7.  >»  the  price  of  cattle 

20,006.  If  a man  cannot  got  a good  purser  for  3o3l  7 1 S°kl  ’ * » the 

i article  hot...  fa  .m,  .A  , b.  u_purehaser  lor  month  of  Auguet  and  got  only  £2  17*.  6cf.  a piece  for 

them,  whereas  I got  £5  for  the  same  class  of  veal-linn’s 
in  previous  years.  This  year  is  far  and  away  tne 
--- — am,  cubiueu  co  raxe  over  his  land  and  make  nn  vI°fS  10m  every  point  of  view.  At  the  time  judicial 
allowance  to  him;  the  tenant  is  cheated  oS  of  Ms  ^efint„s  were  «xed  « 1881  I was  getting  from  £5  to 
improvements.  eat6Cl  0ut  ot  h,s  £6  for  yearling  calves  and  at  the  end  of  the  season  I 

fiM?008'  Y°U  are  pUttin-g  tbe  case  of  beino-  ejected  Efab-S  fb  10S'  ‘'vlIiereas„I  'y°uldnot  get  £2  at  the 
for  non-payment  of  rent  ? — I mean  to  sav  'that  ,„v  f ‘ su,me  class  of  calf-  Every  single  thing 

■nterest  could  be  sold,  and  I would  recede  J C,0uW  sdl  is  dowa  e-^ept  sheep, 

pensation  for  my  improvements.  20,016.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  a rise  of  9s. 

Sir  James  Caird.— Yon  took  this  lease  vour  Tl  ITo  °n  wethers  'sinc°  Iast  year,  is  therenot?— 

those  fault  is  t.bi«  ? 7 I bey  arc  up  as  compared  with  what  they  were  two 

vears  ap-o.  but  Tint  „„  n 


„ ..  , . , 1 geb  u gooa  purciiaser  tor 

owing  to*; fading  price??  **  ^ S l0SS  ’ But  if  he  fails 

, 2.0’007-  Wdl,  who  is  to  make  it  up  to  him  ?— The 
s entitled  to  take  over  his  land  and  make  no 


Seliaotwh0S0  fault  is  this? 

p«“-d03.*"'”"‘^Y?u  «»  « «■ . 

volunteered  to  ’+JfU  “I?10,ln  there  as  a stranger,  and 
‘■rg.r.™  v„7,  \e  *7  l”d-  Y»»  madeba  bad 
»mEpeamte,v™  fo  \ t""  *binl  tbo  Stato  u1"018 

«h«klIo.M  h *"°5  ”“*de  * “ Bute™  ?-I 

2001  To-  b.  tampensated.  b 

*»i»mp3sS"v„I„Cr'f“^h°  d°  ro»  think 
bn,,l'yourmonev?3T  i h°,W  do  y°u  me«n  to  get 
3 ao  abatement  tbat  tbe  landlord  who  has 


- I 1 — — Ufu  lruau  luey  were  two 

years  ago,  but  not  up  to  what  they  were  when  the 
judicial  rents  were  fixed. 

20.017.  Are  you  a breeder  of  sheep  ?— Yes ; I <ret 
breeding  ewes  for  30.s.  I do  not  believe  there  is  any 
comoination  amongst  farmers  in  our  part  of  the 
country  to  refrain  from  paying  rent,  if  they  were  able 
to  pay  it. 

20.018.  You  think  it  is  want  of  ability  ? — I am 
sure  of  it.  I may  say  I am  not  purely  a farmer.  I 
am  dispensary  doctor  of  the  district.  I am  not  depen- 
ding on  the  farm ; if  2 were  I would  be  bankrupt  long 
ago.  bmnll  farmers  in  general  there  did  ; it  is  for  the 

20 mo  ““Suc-  past  four  years  they  have  suffered. 

^atc’mnn',  i°U  Say  y°ur  landlord  has  refused  von  m,  „ ’°19’  ®!r.  James  Caird. — The  farmers  have  got 

t^ment  b you  ^ ^ Jn^sad  jou tan  poorer  you  think,  both  on  account  of  bad  seasons  and 

Would  <rpt  kn°r  lf  1 were  to join  the  Laud  J eao-nV  T o'  prlcei’?  I^.eS;  my  father  holds  a large  milling 

v “W  get  an  J , n m.e  Lan"  LeaSue  7 concern,  but  I do  not  know  that  he  ever  had  to  take 


macdV;rroi,ey  ^ think  t^ 

Iu»dWntI”n‘i'h,ould  d0  “>■  If  1 Bad* joined  Ih” 
he  ^ given  an  Lwf  haVC  g0t  an  abatement  long  ago  ; 
tte»befsof  theLe™  t0  ^ teDants  ^o  are 


L?id  "el  an  abatement^  hgJ  w?-G  Lan-'1  Leafue  1 concern,  but  I do  not  kn„„  no  uvel  uau  to 

from  hnS3  bei“S  afraid  lhat  lie  wouTd  be  prevmiied  I'th^T'Tf  i‘Saift  any  peopIe  to  recover  debts,  and 

20.0?“°?:  , pi  evented  I think  that  speaks  well  for  the  honesty  of  the  people. 


Sbbours  who  have  got  reductions  caT'self  fheir  tbr-e°  °r  ^our  times  as  mucil  as  ‘bey  used  to  be, 
cnuctions  can  sell  their  and  it  is  purely  through  inability  to  pay. 


mi  luo  iiouesty  ox  uie  people. 

Ine  debts  due  to  me  for  the  past  three  or  four  years 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  day. 


A’oi-.  16,  18S6. 

Mr.  William 
Bemiett. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

TWENTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  November  17th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  the  Imperial  Hotel,  Cork,  at  11  o’clock  a.m. 


present  : 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown.  I Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 

Sir  James  Catrd,  K.C.B.  | Mr.  Knife. 


Nov.  17,  1886. 

Dominick  R.  P. 
Sarsfield,  D.L. 


Dominick  R.  P.  Sarsfield,  D.L.,  examined. 


20.020.  The  President. — Your  estate,  I believe, 
lies  in  this  county  ? — In  this  county  altogether,  but  it 
is  situate  in  two  or  three  districts.  It  is  a rather 
divided  estate. 

20.021.  Do  you  act  as  your  own  agent? — I do,  my 
Lord,  and  my  father  before  me.  We  always  managed 
the  estate.  I had  little  experience  of  farming  origi- 
nally until  the  bad  times,  but  now  I farm  1,000  acres. 

20.022.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  your  own  land  ? — 
It  is  all  my  own  land. 

20,028.  The  President. — What  have  you  to  say  on  the 
subject  of  judicial  rents  ? — I have  but  little  experience 
of  judicial  rents,  having  myself  only  four  notices  served. 
One  was  withdrawn,  one  dismissed,  the  holding  being 
under  a promise  of  a lease  ; one  I settled  out  of 
court,  and  one  was  decided  in  court,  a reduction  from 
25/.  to  23/.,  the  judge  saying  he  thought  my  rent  a 
very  fair  one,  but  the  Commissioner  thought  it  a pity 
not  to  give  the  tenant  something. 

20.024.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  judge  said 
that  in  court  ? — Yes,  Mr.  McDevett,  the  legal  Com- 
missioner. He  said  he  thought  the  rent  very  fair,  but 
that  it  was  a pity  not  to  give  something. 

20.025.  At  your  expense  ? — Well,  the  tenant  and 
myself  were  always  on  extremely  good  terms,  and  I 
think  there  was  some  chaffing  going  on  in  court. 

20.026.  Were  the  other  tenants  induced  by  that 
statement  to  go  into  court  ? — No,  they  were  all  satisfied. 
There  are  some  leaseholders,  and  their  rent  is  rather 
high. 

20.027.  The  rest  of  the  tenants  are  ordinary  year- 
to-year  tenants  without  any  agreement  at  all  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

20.028.  Are  they  satisfied  ? — I think  they  are  per- 
fectly satisfied.  They  and  I are  on  very  good  terms. 
I have  been  living  amongst  them  all  my  life,  and  we 
know  each  other  very  well.  I get  on  very  well  with 
them  except  in  one  place,  a new  place  I got  near 
Midleton  and  Carrigtwohilli  The  tenants  there  are 
strange  to  me,  and  unfortunately  We  do  not  get  on  as 
well  as  I would  possibly  wish.  I think  the  average 
rents  of  the  country  could  very  well  be  paid  if  the 
general  run  of  the  farmers  took  the  least  trouble  to 
learn  even  a smattering  of  farming. 

20.029.  Do  you  consider  there  is  any  difficulty  in 
paying  now  the  rents  fixed  judicially  two  or  three 
years  ago  ? — No  difficulty  if  the  land  is  farmed  pro- 
perly, but,  farmed  as  it  is,  I believe  there  is  difficulty. 
I believe  the  land  is  farmed  shockingly. 

20.030.  Have  you  been  giving  abatements  ? — I have 
given  abatements  this  year  more  than  any  other.  Last 
year  I gave  abatements,  not  very  much,  and  they  were 
satisfied.  To  some  I gave  no  abatement.  They  never 
asked  for  it. 

20.031.  How  did  you  give  the  abatements  ; accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  each  case  ? — I know  the 
circumstances  of  every  tenant  on  my  estate,  and  in 
some  cases  I have  given  pretty  large  abatements.  To 
one  man  who  lost  a valuable  horse  I gave  a pretty 
large  abatement.  I took  109/.  instead  of  159/. 

20.032.  Some  of  the  tenants  are  leaseholders  ? — 
Yes. 


20.033.  Do  they  hold  on  old  leases  ? — As  a rale 
not.  They  were  mostly  given  by  my  father.  He  was 
rather  fond  of  giving  leases.  He  thought  some 
security  of  tenure  was  absolutely  necessary. 

20.034.  Lord  Milltown. — What  would  be  the  date 
of  the  leases  ? — For  the  last  50  years.  The  general 
run  of  the  leases  was  for  a life  and  31  years. 

20.035.  Are  they  highor  rented  than  the  other 
tenants? — In  many  cases  they  are  lower  rented, but 
in  this  new  property  they  are  higher  rented.  Xo 
doubt  the  land  is  extremely  good,  but  a good  deal  of  it 
is  let  at  21.  an  acre.  It  is  splendid  soil,  but  it  is  a high 
rent,  I think. 

20.036.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  the  lease- 
holders being  admitted  to  the  Land  Court  ?— I really 
cannot  see  how  they  are  to  be  kept  out  of  Court.  It 
seems  a very  great  hardship  to  a man  who  was 
industrious  and  wished  to  take  a lease  that  he  should 
be  kept  out  of  the  Court  while  another  manwhohadno 
lease  should  be  allowed  to  come  into  Court.  I would 
still  give  the  fullest  power  to  the  landlord  to  re-enter 
on  the  lands  at  the  expiration  of  the  term  for  the 
bond  fide  purpose  of  farming  such  land  himself  or 
giving  them  to  their  sons  to  farm.  I think  as  far  as 
fixing  rent  is  concerned  that  it  would  be  very  hard 
to  keep  the  leaseholder  out  of  Court,  but  if  the  land- 
lord or  his  son  wanted  to  take  up  the  profession  of 
farming  I think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  keep  it  from 
them. 

20.037.  With  the  consent  of  the  Land  Commission. 
— I think  under  certain  circumstances,  if  it  is  de- 
mesne land  or  if  it  is  wanted  for  the  bond  file  pur- 
pose of  farming,  that  the  landlord  should  have  the 
facility  I suggest  of  getting  it. 

20.038.  What  is  your  view  with  regard  to  towa 

parks  ? — Town  parks,  I think,  should  be  excluded,^ 
they  may  become  extremely  valuable  for  building 
purposes.  . . 

20.039.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  give  the  lease- 
holder the  facility  of  having  his  rent  adjusted  and  no 
more  ? — Quite  so. 

20.040.  The  President.— You  have  no  experience 
of  town  parks  on  your  estate? — No,  my  lord, 
not  near  enough  to  town  for  that. 

20.041.  Are  your  rents  being  paid  now  .—my 
are  very  punctually  paid  with  the  exeeptron 0 
rpnk  nf  this  one  unfortunate  place  to  which  1 


rents  of  this  one  unfortunate  place  to  w 
referred.  ? yw 

20,042.  There  they  are  not  so  well  pai' • 
have  not,  and  I have  been  obliged  to  « 
people.  One  man  I evicted  had  adopted  tn 


evicieu  nuu  ~ 

Manifesto.  He  was  a leader  of  the  Land  JJj, 
between  Midleton  and  Carrigtwohffi.^  |be 


necessary  to  evict  him.  Another  former  too ^ 
land  on  lease  held  by  that  man,  but  J #Dj 
life  such  a burden  to  him  that  he  came  ^ j 
asked  me  for  God’s  sake  to  take  it  off  ,s  ’ 
did  so.  . . pjnneut 

20,043.  Is  there  a combination  againsr  y ^ 
if  rent?— Yes,  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


only  place  I have  suffered  at  all. 
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MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


20.044.  Have  you  many  farms  on  your  own  lands  ? 
—Wherever  I evict  I take  up  the  land  myself,  and  I 
am  very  much  pleased  with  the  result,  as  I think  I 
can  make  more  money  out  of  it. 

20.045.  Do  the  League  try  to  prevent  the  labourers 
working  for  you  ? — I have  got  unlimited  labourers. 

20.046.  They  do  not  interfere  ? — They  do,  my  lord 
They  boycott  very  heavily  in  this  Carrigtwohill  dis- 
trict. Labourers  are  intimidated  from  working  on 
forms  of  obnoxious  persons,  and  I became  obnoxious 
because  I evicted  this  leader  of  the  Land  League! 
He  was  so  much  a leader  that  he  was  put  iu  prfson 
as  a “suspect”  by  Mr.  Forster.  He  went  smokino- 
cigars  about,  the  streets  of  Midleton  at  that  time,  but, 
I think  he  is  particularly  sorry  now,  for  the  Land 
League  never  stood  to  him  as  he  expected.  He  was 
not  supported  by  them.  He  supports  himself  now  by 
a threshing  machine,  and  he  manages  to  get  some- 
thing by  that. 

20.047.  Do  you  think  the  power  of  the  League  is 
on  the  decline  ? I think  it  is  very  much  on  the 
decline.  I think  some  of  those  tenants  who  got  into 
difficulties  have  been  very  much  disappointed  that  the 
League  did  not  support  them  afterwards,  and  they 
use  extremely  strong  language  about  the  leaders  of 
the  League.  I think  that  boycotting  would  be  very 
much  worse  if  it  were  not  for  the  action  of  the  Cork 
Defence  Union.  They  have  checked  it  very  con- 
siderably, in  fact  I may  say  altogether.  We  can  now 
get  plenty  of  labourers. 

20.048.  They  have  been  very  successful  in  com- 
battmg  the  League  ?-Yes,  I think  they  have  done  an 
enormous  deal  of  good.  The  Defence  Union  has 
given  courage  to  many  small  farmers,  and  they  can 
get  plenty  of  labourers.  A meeting  was  held  lately 
at  a place  called  Douglas  to  intimidate  the  labourers, 
but  the  labourers  told  the  farmers  that  if  they  got  the 

wr!,Tpl°7ed  by  them  they  would  work 
for  them,  but  that  at  present  they  were  getting  the 
ate  of  the  country  wages  from  the  Defence  Union, 

X.  w A7  T°U  d "T’C  with  them-  This  tenant 
and°i  t,  he  boIcotted  farm  was  a very  respectable 
who  ®2^Srman’  but  a,fter  strugglmg  against  the 
ml  L w f°r  a c°uple  of  years  he  came  to  me 
f;ibSdof  me  t0.  tak«uP  the  farm  as  he  could  no 
infW?^ =ht  against  it.  Every  sort  of  annoyance  was 
broken  aulTn  H‘S  feD?f  were  burned,  his  gates 

tookMlV  °ne,  WOU,ld  work  f°r  him.  I then 
Eel  or  'i°!'ked  !t  myself-  No  shop  in 

or  Inlir.  Carrigtwohill  would  sell  to  my  steward 
i»«Ehh  Isho“kl“y  that  I found  to  difficulty 

2 CV? ?”■  i set  “s  “"y  workmen  as  I 

EX.5  ITU  of  being  rather 

®«ke  me  1 »°  pressure  would 

will  not  hy,ekl».an(1  therefore  they  know  that  they 
C woJld  nTSSeC  ,rd  80  ““  of  **  place7 

by  them  'I'll  rk,  for  a maQ  who  would  not  stand 
working  for  ^ould.Set  no  more  employment  after 
blacksmith  w«»  obnox‘ou1s  man-  The  neighbouring 
Allthe  Wi  ^J 30mPeJ.,ed  to  cease  working  for  me. 
from  him  till  ho  a®ue.  farmers  took  their  work  away 
came  to  mp  fr,16  pt’emised  to  give  up  my  work.  He 
it  "'as  not  hisT^r  f,°r  lus  condllct>  saying  that 
matter  more  than*™  ’ i*  pkn°T  tbat  1,0  brought  the 
but  they  I , T liefoi:e. the  LocaL  Land  League, 
great  loss  to  n ,,  „0t  iear  blm  ’ ifc  was>  °f  course,  a 
shoeing  of  six  ffionH  ^0untl7  blacksmith  to  lose  the 
inplemel  n nro?  ,-01'SeS^nd  the  rePairs  of  farm 

done  by  my  frieL  Mr t«n‘-fi l1'1®11  g0t  my  shoeinS 

of  his  Wn  near  iSmitb  ?ar,T>  who  has  a s™tb 
labourers,  I save  ordPrc  aHe%  As  t0  my  steward  and 
,0  Cork  oncc  a woo.L  f ^ a car  shouId  bo  seut  «P 
village  shonL  k fop  their  weekly  supplies  : the 
week,  and  secretlv'S  I'eg!'.et^ed  luuch  the  loss  of  51.  a 

V night,  afraid7ofU-Sief  “7  'nen  witb  bread>  &c. 

onstom  if  thevdwof  h iarmers  withdrawing  their 
threshing  macldno,  rop  SCjU'  farmers  who  owned 
'ras  their  log?  not  ?f“Sed  to  bl{'®  tllem  to  me.  That 
does  not  hurt  me  miDe  ’ aUd  lf  11  am,iscs  them,  it 

U 24828PP°Se  tte  Smith  be  worked  for  you 
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cotted  be  ^ P°sitive  dannor  ? — He  would  be  boy- 

20.050.  And  he  suffered  by  the  withdrawal  of  your 
custom  ?— Yes,  I may  say  I have  not  used  the  Defence 
Union.  I have  found  labourers  to  come  to  me  at  th 
ordinary  rate  of  the  country  wages.  1 pay,  however, 
a tittle  higher  than  most  people.  I pay  generally  10s. 
or  us.  a week,  a house,  a half  acre  of  ground,  and 
tliere  are  otuer  perquisites. 

20.051.  Is  the  operation  of  the  Defence  Uniou  con- 
hued  to  Cork  county  ?— Hitherto  it  has  been,  but 
now  we  have  taken  in  Kerry.  They  have  come  to  an 
!lr9ln^roeTlt  us  and  we  are  working  together. 

-U,0o2.  In  this  part  of  the  country  where  the  rents 

ai  e,  not  pa‘d  lt‘s  strictly  on  account  of  intimidation, 
and  the  reduced  price  of  produce  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  nonpayment  of  itP-I  think  this  year  it  has, 
but  I think  the  bad  state  of  farming  is  the  real  dif- 
ftCon  n^Qe7Jab0U1'  Under  iu  makiuS  their  rents. 

^U,Uod  Yours  is  chiefly  a butter  country.  ‘Well,  a 
great  deal  of  my  land  is  tillage  land,  but  my  tenants 
do  not  grow  wheat  though  a great  many  other  tenants 
in  tlie  neighbourhood  do.  It.  is  simple  folly  to  -row 
wheat  in  tiiis  'climate. 

20.054.  Bad  farming  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
inability  to  pay  rent  where  such  inability  exists 
coupled  with  bad  prices?— Yes.  This  very  day  if 
you  went  from  my  house  to  Kinsale  there  are  hundreds 
ot  acres  in  which  you  will  see  small  badly  made  field 
stacks  of  corn  still  out  in  {he  fields,  with  a sprout  in- 
green  crop  on  them  left  there  rotting,  and  what  you  see 
from  my  house  to  Kinsale  you  will  see  repeated  all 
over  the  country.  Now  my  corn  has  been  in  large 
haggard  stacks  more  than  a month  ago,  all  topped  and 
sate,  but  the  farmers  will  allow  it  to  remain  out  in  this 
way. 

20.055.  Lord  Milltown. — Had  they  an  opportunity 
°_yiavmS  11  • — They  had  the  same  opportunity  as  I 

20.056.  You  farm  yourself  largely  ? Yes  1 000 

acres.  In  one  farm  I made  an  extremely  high  rent, 
but  that  is  an  unfair  criterion.  It  is  3 miles  from 
Cork  and  1 sell  new  milk.  I make  an  enormous  rent. 
On  the  second  farm  that  I have  taken  into  cultivation 
I find  that  with  the  labour  that  I employ  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  land  and  the  levelling  of  fences  and 
uraming  I have  made  about  what  I would  get  from 

1 bave  been  imProving the  laud  steadily. 
-0,0o7.  I he  President.— That  is,  you  made  about 
your  rent? — About  my  rent. 

20.058.  If  you  had  farmed  for  a livelihood,  and  to 
pay  rent  you  could  have  done  it  ? — I could  have  doue 
it  unquestionably. 

20.059.  But  your  knowledge  and  experience  give 
you  an  advantage  over  an  ordinary  tenant  ? — My  sole 
knowledge  and  experience  of  farming  I may  say  is 
this,  I never  took  up  farming  until  10  years  ago,  and 
when  1 took  it  up  I had  no  experience  of  it,  but  there 
are  two  little  newspapers  that  I steadily  read,  the 

English  Agricultural  Gazette”  and  the  “Irish 
harming  Gazette,”  one  for  2d.  and  the  other  for 
. ’ 1 . d tbat  tb°y  are  of  enormous  assistance  to  mo 
in  making  my  land  valuable.  The  farmers  will  not 
read  these  papers.  They  all  read  “ United  Ireland  » 
or  any  other  paper,  but  they  will  not  read  these  papers, 
l nave  got  some  of  these  agricultural  papers  and  I 
have  given  them  to  farmers,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
the  same  extent  to  care  for  them  as  for  the  other 
papers.  They  would  not  send  their  daughters  to  the 
Munster  Dairy  School,  but  now  they  are  beginning  to 
see  the  benefit  of  it  and  they  arc  coming. 

20,060.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  be  anxious 
to  learn  it  they  had  sufficient  opportunity,  and  that  more 
could  be  done  in  that  way  ? — I think  more  could  be 
done  by  the  Government  establishing  moro  of  these  ■ 
schools.  To  a certain  extent  they  would  be  self- 
supporting,  but  I think  they  should  be  established  on 
different  classes  aiul  descriptions  of  soil.  We  have 
one  here  near  Cork,  and  it  would  be  a great  advantage 
if  your  Lordship  and  the  Commissioners  had  time  To 
visit  it,  and  this  school  is  established  on  perhaps  the 
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best  bit  of  land  in  the  county  of  Cork,  a splendid 
limestone  soil,  rich,  and  requiring  nothing  to  be  done 
to  it.  I would  rather  see  a school  established  on  some 
average  land,  the  sort  of  land  that  is  to  be  met  with 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  that  the  farmers 
were  taught  how  to  work  that  sort  of  laud.  Anyone 
can  work  a splendid  limestone  soil.  I often  wonder 
how  any  rent  is  made  at  all  by  the  miserably  careless 
farming  I see  around  me.  The  laud  is  aprey  to  weeds ; 
cleaning  the  ground  is  almost  unknown.  As  you  pass 
through  the  country  now  and  see  the  potatoes  being 
dug  out  you  will  see  a thick  skin  of  weeds  and  grass 
adding  immensely  to  the  labour  of  digging.  The 
potatoes  are  planted  in  large  beds,  and  most  of  the 
valuable  constituents  of  the  soil  go  to  nourish  weeds. 
The  corn  crop  after  this  will  of  course  be  full  of  weeds 
and  bear  not  more  than  half  a crop  in  consequence  ; 
a small,  poor,  and  unproductive  head.  The  grass  seeds 
will  simply  be  the  dirty  sweepings  from  town  hay  lofts 
bought  very  cheap  and  will  still  more  add  to  the  dirt  on 
the  farm.  Examine  the  manure  heap  in  the  early 
spring,  it  is  principally  composed  of  scrapings  of  the 
roads,  ditches,  and  headlands,  spread  over  the  whole 
extent  of  the  farmyard,  full  of  weeds,  and  all  the  rain 
in  this  wet  climate  washing  out  any  little  ammonia  that 
may  be  in  it,  but  with  few  winter  fed  cattle  to  add  to  the 
heap.  Most  of  the  straw  is  sold.  I would  suggest 
that  a good  Scotch  or  English  agriculturist  should  be 
brought  over  here  to  examine  the  condition  of  the 
agriculture  here  amongst  small  and  middle  class 
farmers  and  above  all  the  manure  used.  Then  again 
as  to  grass  lands  as  laid  down  by  them,  the  seed  used 
cannot  produce  nutritious  grass ; farmers  complain  to 
me  that  there  is  not  the  same  butter  produce  as  there 
was  formerly.  No  doubt  they  have  been  making 
butter  for  generations  and  selling  off  their  young 
stock,  doing  nothing  whatever  to  return  to  the  soil  the 
phosphates  it  has  been  deprived  of.  A very  intelligent 
man,  a tenant  of  mine,  was  speaking  to  me  once,  and 
I said  to  him,  “You  must  be  getting  capital  prices  for 
“ your  butter  these  times,”  “ Well,”  he  said, “I  am 
“ perfectly  satisfied  with  the  prices,  but  there  is  not 
“ half  the  produce  in  the  milk  that  I used  to  get,  I 
“ do  not  get  half  the  quantity  of  butter.”  I tried  to 
make  him  understand  that  they  had  been  dairying  the 
land  for  generations  and  exhausting  it  and  never 
putting  anything  in  it,  and  that  therefore  there  was 
not  the  same  amount  of  butter  in  the  milk.  I believe 
the  same  thing  occurred  in  Cheshire,  and  that  they 
had  to  cover  the  land  there  with  half  inch  bones,  but 
good  phosphatic  manures  will  do  just  as  well. 

20.061.  Lord  MilUown, — Have  the  people  always 
farmed  in  that  manner  in  this  part  of  the  country  ? — 
Yes. 

20.062.  Is  there  any  tradition  of  the  farmers  having 
done  better  in  the  past  ? — No.  I live  amongst  them, 
and  I know  in  my  youth  potatoes  and  wheat  were  the 
alternate  crops.  That  was  before  the  introduction  of 
the  turnip  root.  I remember  very  well  the  general 
introduction  of  the  turnip,  and  the  alternative  before 
that  was  potatoes  and  wheat.  Of  course  there  was  a 
better  price  for  wheat  then  than  there  is  now. 

20.063.  They  never  thought  of  giving  back  to  the 
soil  that  which  had  been  abstracted  from  it  ? — I do 
not  think  they  ever  did.  Then  again  there  is  no  such 
thing  ns  deep  ploughing.  On  the  farm  that  I took  up 
at  Carrigtwohill  I found  that  there  had  been  three  or 
four  corn  crops  in  succession,  and  it  looked  a most 
exhausted  farm.  On  examining  it  I found  that  the 
farm  had  never  been  properly  ploughed,  i had  the 
place  ploughed  deep,  and  the  man  when  he  did  so 
said  he  turned  up  a virgin  soil,  that  lie  knew  by  the 
smell  of  it ; and  on  an  exhausted  field  on  that  farm  I 
had  a crop  of  Tartarian  oats  that  the  farmers  around 
could  hardly  believe  it,  and  said  I must  have  manured 
the  place,  but  I did  not  put  a morsel  of  manure  on 
the  land.  It  was  all  the  result  of  deep  ploughing. 
At  present  the  land  is  not  ploughed;  it  is  only 
scratched,  and  a great  deal  of  the  ground  requires  to 
be  turned  up. 


20.064.  The  land  is  hide  bound  ? — It  is  hide  bound. 
It  is  never  touched  underneath. 

20.065.  The  President. — Then  they  are  careless 
about  the  breed  of  cattle  ? — Very  large  farmers  even 
do  not  care  what  sort  of  bull  they  have  provided 
the  bull  will  get  the  cow  in  calf.  They  never  think 
of  clubbing  together  to  get  a well-bred  if  not  a pedi- 
gree bull.  They  use  mine.  I have  two  of  the  very 
best  pedigree  bulls,  and  after  my  cattle  are  served  I 
give  them  to  tenants  and  neighbours. 

20.066.  Free  ? — Oh,  yes.  They  would  not  pay  for 
it,  but  they  are  very  much  obliged  to  get  it. 

20.067.  I suppose  they  would  be  equally  obliged  if 
it  were  a bad  bull  ? — That  is  so.  Of  course  a small 
farmer  cannot  keep  a bull.  Then,  as  regards  pigs 
there  is  the  same  carelessness.  You  cannot  persuade 
them  that  a large  Yorkshire  boar  is  better  than  the 
long-headed,  long-eared,  big-footed  boar  so  often  kept 
for  hire  in  the  country.  A short  time  since  I bought 
a fine  Yorkshire  sow,  and  my  labouring  men  did  not 
like  her  at  all,  they  said  her  head  was  ugly.  Many 
other  industries  are  much  neglected  by  the  farmers 
and  thought  rather  beneath  them.  Bees,  that  in  my 
younger  days  were  largely  kept  by  farmers,  are  almost 
quite  given  up,  and  the  geese  and  turkeys  they  keep 
are  of  most  inferior  breeds,  when  with  the  same 
care  they  could  have  American  or  Cambridge  turkeys 
and  Toulouse  geese.  I myself  have  for  some  few 
weeks  past  made  1/.  a week  by  my  poultry  on  one  of 
my  farms,  with  actually  no  extra  labour  ; the  dairy- 
women  attending  them  ; but  little  bought  food,  small 
potatoes,  small  corn  from  the  barn,  and  waste  off  the 
haggard  stacks,  with  a little  sour  skim  milk.  For  the 
most  part  the  farmers  are  listless  and  lazy ; they  love 
holy  days,  which  are  numerous ; and  on  these  days 
they  crowd  into  the  villages  and  towns  and  drink  a 
good  deal.  They  love  going  where  there  is  a crowd, 
and  I fear  spend  too  much  time  in  politics,  at  boards 
of  guardians,  and  consequently  business  is  neglected. 
This  very  day  you  will  find  the  corn  in  small  field 
stacks  over  hundreds  of  acres,  green  with  sprouting, 
and  the  butts  of  sheaves  quite  black.  No  doubt  the 
weather  has  been  wet,  but  all  energetic  farmers  have 
had  their  corn  safe  in  haggard  long  ago.  A few 
farmers  still  grow  wheat  because  their  fathers  did. 
This  climate  is  not  fit  for  wheat.  I know  a field  of 
wheat  near  me  out  still  in  field  stacks ; of  course  it 
will  be  found  to  be  worthless.  Farmers’  sons  and 
daughters  latterly  are  ashamed  to  work  in  many  cases. 
In  all  this  I am  speaking  chiefly  of  the  smaller  farmers 
in  the  South  of  Ireland,  men  whose  farms  are  so  small 
that  to  make  a comfortable  living  out  of  them,  even  if 
they  had  them  for  nothing,  would  requiro  industry. 

20.068.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  desire  to  pur- 
chase on  the  part  of  the  tenants  ?— I think  they  arc 
afraid  to  purchase.  To  a great  many  of  my  tenants 
I offered  to  sell  them  the  farms,  but  only  three 
accepted.  That  was  at  twenty  years’  purchase. 
Three  agreed  to  give  this,  but  I think  it  was  rather 
as  a compliment  to  me ; they  said  they  would  buy 
because  they  thought  I was  anxious  to  sell.  The 
principal  difficulty  they  raised  was  that  if  a loss  or 
hard  times  came  no  allowance  would  be  made  to  them 
nor  time  given  for  the  payment  of  the  instalment. 
They  reminded  me  that  I was  always  ready  to  lend 
them  a horse  or  a plough,  or  such  thing,  “ and  now  to 
“ whom  can  we  look.”  I always  gave  them  as  much 
time  as  they  wished,  and  so  on.  To  that  last  objec- 
tion I could  make  no  answer,  but  to  the  first,  that  1 
hoped  as  we  are  such  good  friends  now,  so  I hoped 
we  would  always  continue. 

20.069.  Lord  Milllown.-^-They  were  afraid  to  pur- 
chase?— They  were  afraid  to  purchase  for  that 
reason. 

20.070.  They  were  not  actually  prevented  from 
purchasing? — I do  not  think  my  people  were;  out 
they  were  afraid  of  the  Government.  I farm  m a 
place  which  is  exceptionally  well  circumstanced,  an 
at  that  place  there  is  a parish  priest  who  is  an  ex- 
tremely good  man,  an  honest  man,  and  he  keeps  the 
peace  there  ; he  and  I are  on  the  best  terms,  I am 
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happy  to  say,  and  there  is  no  disturbances  in  that 
district,  and  that  is  owing  chiefly,  I believe,  to  his 
<rood  example  and  good  teaching. 

20.071.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  as  a rule  would 
be  wilhng  to  sell? — I think  they  are  entirely  too 
willing  to  sell,  because  I think  it  would  be  ruinous  to 
the  country  if  the  landlords  sold  and  went  awav.  It 
would  be  a fearful  state  of  absenteeism,  because  they 
would  go  away  and  spend  their  money  in  England, 
France,  or  elsewhere. 

20.072.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  stay 
and  live  in  their  demesnes  if  they  sold  their  pro- 
perties ? — I do  not  suppose  they  would. 

20.073.  Would  you  reside  here  if  you  . sold  your 
property  ? — Well,  I do  not  think  that  I would  like  to 
go  away  from  the  country.  One  thing'  that  would 
prevent  me  wishing  to  leave  is  the  many  loyal  people 
and  friends  that  I would  leave  behind,  and  I would 
not  like  to  go  away  and  leave  them  behind  to  the 
mercy  of  everybody  else.  What  would  be  the  induce- 
ment to  stay  here,  except  as  a matter  of  duty.  You 
would  have  no  sport. 

20.074.  Could  you  not . agree  with  the  tenants  for 
shooting  ? — I doubt  it. 

20.075.  Do  not  you  think  they  would  preserve 
their  places  better  if  a rent'  depended  upon  it  than 
they  are  now  preserved  when  they  get  nothing  for  it  ? 
— I have  great  doubts  that  they  would  be  able  to 
preserve  it.  The  landlord  can  preserve  it  himself, 
blit  I very  much  doubt  whether  the  small  tenant 
farmer  would  be  able  to  prohibit  any  person  shooting 
over  his  land. 

20.076.  You . farm  1,000  acres  and  upwards?  — 
Yes.  I farm  1,000  acres,  but  the  land  is  situated 
in  different  districts,  otherwise  I would  be  able  to 
work  it  much  less  expensively.  At  present  it  is 
necessary  to  have  three  full  staffs,  whereas  if  the  land 
were  together  one  steward  and  one  staff  would  be 
able  to  work  it  all. 

20.077.  With  regard  to  compulsory  sale,  there  are 
many  landlords  who  would  be  rather  glad  of  it? — 
Very  glad  of  it,  decidedly.  It  would  be  for  their  ad- 
vantage, but  it  would  be  to  the  grievous  disadvantage 
of  the  country. 

20.078.  The  President.  — When  you  say  that  it 
would  be  to  the  grievous  disadvantage  of  the  country, 
I suppose  you  say  that  it  would  be  undesirable  to 
drive  the  landlords  out  ? — That  is  exactly  my  view. 
In  driving  out  the  landlords  you  will  be  making  them 
take  away  their  income  and  spend  it  elsewhere.  Ab- 
senteeism is  one  of  the  grievous  misfortunes  of  Ire- 
land ; large  sums  of  money  that  are  taken  out  of  the 
country  and  spent  elsewhere.  I do  not  refer  to  the 
absenteeism  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  who  is  one 
of  the  very  best  landlords  in  Ireland.  I know  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  has  some  land  near  my  own 
place,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  a better  landlord  in 
the  world.  I think  if  more  landlords  had  originally 
taken  up  their  lands  and  farmed  them  themselves,  it 
would  be  a far  greater  advantage  to  the  country.  I 
think  these  small  farmers  would  be  very  much  better 
off  as  labourers.  I am  sure  my  labourers  at  10s.  or 
12s.  a week  are  better  off,  but  the  small  farms  are 
now  perpetuated  by  the  Land  Acts.  Until  the  Land 
Act  of  1870  there  was  going  on  a steady  consolidation 
of  small  farms,  the  owners  either  emigrating  or  be- 
coming labourers  at  good  wages.  Two  sons  of  one 
of  my  tenants  are  now  in  my  employment  at  10s.  a 
week  each  and  perquisites,  and  are  far  better  off  than 
their  father,  who  has  been  trying  to  pay  his  rent  for 
10  or  15  years  and  has  never  been  able  to  do  it.  No 
doubt  prices  have  fallen  much  for  the  last  two  or  three 
fears,  but  they  were  inflated  to  a very  inordinate  extent. 
A few  years  ago  I sold  a lot  of  two-year-cld  medium 
quality  bullocks  and  heifers  for  14/.  10s.  each,  and  I then 
said  people  are  going  mad ; they  could  not  make  them 
pay  at  the  then  price  of  beef.  Butter  was  iow  this 
summer,  but  now  it  is  quite  high  enough  ; and  for 
really  good  butter  it  was  not  so  low  all  the  year  as 
people  said.  I sold  my  butter  for  10r/.  a lb.  all  the 
summer;  how  I get  Is.  2d.  Oats  are  very  low  in 


price  now,  because  every  one  is  trying  to  sell,  and  so  v 

the  buyers  have  it  as  they  like.  It  will  be  higher  after  ‘ 00 ' 

Christmas.  Farmers  hero  will  not  go  for  winter  Dominick  R.l’. 
dairies,  as  they  should ; it  would  be  better  to  have  a Sarsficld,  P.L. 
winter  dairy,  and  to  feed  their  oats  to  cattle  than  to 
throw  them  away  for  present  prices.  And  above  all, 
they  must  learn  to  make  butter  and  observe  cleanli- 
ness, then  they  can  pay  rent.  Munster  Dairy  School 
has  done  much  good,  and  I hope  will  do  more.  For 
some  time  farmers’  daughters  refused  to  avail  of  it, 
but  by  greatest  pressure  we  got  a few  to  go ; now 
more  offer  than  we  have  room  for.  A cooking  class 
was  attached,  and  for  some  time  most  of  the  farmers’ 
daughters  absolute./  refused  to  join,  because  it  was 
infra  dig.  Now  I believe  all  join.  I begged  of  one 
of  my  tenants  a couple  of  years  ago  to  send  one  of  his 
daughters  to  the  school ; he  told  me  he  thought 
she  could  learn  more  from  himself.  Early  this  year 
he  changed  his  mind,  or  rather  she  decided  herself  to 
go.  She  came  to  pie  about  it  and  went.  That  is  Mary 
Connell ; and  now  she  is  known  all  over  I’lngland  as 
the  butter  instructor  of  the  Cheshire  Dairy  School. 

I think,  therefore,  that  bad  farming  causes  the  diffi- 
culty in  paying  judicial  and  other  rent,  and  nothing 
else. 

20.079.  Where  do  you  sell  your  butter  ? — In  Cork. 

I may  say  the  farmers  will  not  take  the  trouble  to 
make  good  butter.  Before  Mary  Connell  went  to  the 
dairy  school  her  people  were  under  the  impression 
that  they  knew  as  much  about  making  butter  as  they 
did  in  the  school ; but  when  she  was  sent  she  learned 
the  difference,  and  now  they  sell  four  times  the  quan- 
tity of  butter,  and  there  is  a great  demand  for  it,  as 
it  is  particularly  good.  I may  say  that  I think  10c/. 
per  lb.  is  a very  good  price  for  summer  butter. 

20.080.  Is  the  butter  worse  now  than  it  used  to  be  ? 

— No,  certainly  not  ; it  is  improved,  but  people  now 
require  a better  class  of  butter  than  formerly. 

20.081.  It  is  rather  better  made? — I think  it  is  ; 
but  there  are  a great  many  things  against  it ; it  is 
dirty,  with  finger  marks  and  hairs  in  it. 

20.082.  Lord  Milltown. — Human  hairs  ? — No,  cow 
hairs.  There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  better 
made  up,  or  why  there  should  be  finger  marks.  I 
have  my  butter  wrapped  up  in  muslin.  You  can  get 
20  yards  of  the  stuff  for  2s.  3d.  Then  as  regards 
winter  dairying,  my  experience  is  that  if  you  get  the 
cows  to  calf  in  October,  and  keep  them  carefully  in 
the  winter,  you  can  make  your  butter  then,  and  you 
will  find  that  the  cows  will  give  their  full  milk  through 
the  whole  summer.  That  is  a matter  of  practical  ex- 
perience and  personal  knowledge  with  me.  As  T said, 

I knew  nothing  of  farming  until  10  years  ago,  but  I 
have  been  picking  it  up  ever  since.  People  study  for 
other  things — the  bar,  the  church,  the  army,  and  such 
professions ; and  I do  not  see  why  they  should  not 
study  for  farming,  which  requires  a great  deal  more 
attention  than  any  other  business.  1 take  the  agri- 
cultural papers  and  I study  them,  and  I am  a member 
of  the  Sussex  Agricultural  Society  ; for  I think  it  is 
my  duty  to  learn,  and  I think  it  is  the  farmer’s  duty 
to  learn. 

20.083.  I understand  from  your  evidence  that  the 
prairie  value  of  the  land  would  be  considerably  higher 
than  its  value  in  its  present  condition  ? — I think  it 
would ; yes,  quite  so. 

20.084.  So  that  the  landlords  would  be  considerably 
better  oft-  if  they  sold  the  land  at  the  prairie  valua- 
tion ? — Unquestionably  they  would  in  many  places. 

20.085.  Has  there  been  any  increase  of  fairs  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — No,  I do  not  think  so,  but  I think 
they  are  trying  to  establish  more  monthly  fairs. 

20.086.  These  fairs  are  got  up  principally  by  the 
whisky  houses  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

20.087.  Do  you  think  they  are  an  advantage  to  the 
district? — I think  on  the  contrary  they  are  a dis- 
advantage. I think  too  many  fairs  are  a disadvantage 
to  a place.  A few  good  monthly  fairs  would  be  a 
great  advantage.  There  are  monthly  fail's  in  Midle- 
ton,  but  now  they  are  trying  to  establish  monthly 

u 2 
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Nov.  17,  1886.  ^a'rs  at  Castlemartyr,  at  Cloyne,  and  they  have  them 

also  at  Youghal  and  Killeagh. 

Dominick  It.  1*.  20,088.  If  there  is  a fair  going  on  in  his  neighbour- 

NT-i field,  D.L.  hood  the  Irish  farmer  thinks  it  his  bounden  duty  to 
attend  it  ? — Yes. 

20.089.  And  this  sometimes  results  in  a large  con- 
sumption of  whisky? — Yes.  At  the  same  time  I 
would  be  sorry  if  a farmer  did  not  attend  a fair 
occasionally,  even  though  lie  had  nothing  to  sell  or  buy, 
because  I think  he  would  want  to  learn  the  prices. 
I think  every  farmer  ought  to  keep  himself  informed 
of  the  prices,  and  the  fair  is  the  best  place  to  get  them. 
Of  course,  as  I said  a while  ago,  there  is  a great  deal  of 
idling  at  meetings  and  on  holidays,  and  at  fairs,  and 
funerals,  and  of  course  when  a man  goes  out  at  all  it 
ruins  the  whole  day,  as  once  a man  goes  away  he 
will  finish  his  day  probably  in  the  alehouse. 

20.090.  (Mr.  Knipe.)  You  say  you  have  a very 
large  farm  in  your  own  hands  ?— Pretty  large,  1,000 
acres. 


20.091.  Was  it  in  consequence  of  the  tenants  not 
paying  the  rent  that  you  took  up  the  land  ? — In  most 
cases  ; in  a few  cases  the  tenants  voluntarily  surren- 
dered their  farms  and  went  away  and  got  a larger 
farm,  and  the  others  wanted  to  go  somewhere  else 
and  I have  paid  something  to  another  who  was  in 
extreme  difficulties,  and  he  gave  up  the  farm,  and  I 
think  it  was  the  wisest  thing  he  could  do,  both  for 
his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  country. 

20.092.  Was  there  an  application  for  a reduction  in 
the  case  of  the  evicted  farms  ? — In  no  case,  I think. 

_ 20,093.  Did  you  take  possession  of  these  farms 
since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act?— Yes,  most  of 
them. 

20.094.  And  they  never  made  an  application  for  a 
reduction  of  rent  ?— No,  I do  not  think  so.  I do  not 
recollect  that  they  did.  One  man  adopted  Mr.  Par- 
nell’s manifesto,  he  said  he  would  pay  no  rent  for  the 
land. 

20.095.  Are  the  landlords  giving  reductions  on  the 
judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  this  year  they  are  in  consequence 
of  the  wetness  of  the  season  and  the  lowness  of 
prices. 

20.096.  Was  there  any  reduction  given  last  year  ? 
— Yes,  some.  I can  only  speak  from  hearsay.  The 
landlords  told  me  that  they  gave  reductions. 

20.097.  On  the  judicial  rents? — Yes. 

20.098.  Was  that  because  of  the  low  price  of  pro- 
duce?— Well,  the  landlords  told  me  that  it  was 
because  of  the  continued  application  of  the  tenants, 
and  because  they  did  not  like  to  quarrel  with  their 
tenants  and  they  yielded. 

20.099.  Speaking  as  a practical  farmer,  what  is  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  oats  last  year  and  this 

year  as  compared  with  what  it  was  in  1881? Well 

I have  not  paid  so  much  attention  to  the  matter  as 
would  enable  me  to  tell  you,  but  last  year  we  got  from 

bu\'1  't0  7S  101  CWt’  f°r  °alS’  and  1 d°  n0t  Cal1  that  a 


20,100.  What  is  the  price  now  ?— It  is  fi-om  3s.  Gd. 
to  4s.  8u.  per  cwt.,  but  you  will  find  it  a great  ad- 
vantage to  keep  the  oats  until  after  Christmas.  In 
the  Cork  market  I may  say  it  is  the  habit  for  the 
tenants  fo  thrash  thier  oats  at  once  and  sell  it,  the 
result  is  that  there  is  an  enormous  glut  in  the  market  ' 
and  the  buyers  have  it  exactly  all  their  own  way. 

5hey  “■  olllie«d  to  sell  ii  to  ™v  their 
rents  . — Not  in  my  experience.  With  my  own 
tenants  1 tell  them  to  keep  the  oats  in  the  haggard 
and  they  would  get  a better  price  for  it  after 
Christmas  and  that  I would  not  press  them  for  their 
rents. 


20.102.  Was  not  the  price  of  butter  exceedingly 
low  during  the  summer  months  ? — Well,  I have  (riven 
you  my  own  experience,  Wd.  per  lb. 

20.103.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  was  the  average 
price  during  the  summer  months?  — It  was  not 
because  some  butter  was  extremely  bad  ; people  are 
very; glad  to  get  good  butter ; at  the  Midleton  Dairy 
they  get  Its.  Gd.  per  lb.  now. 


20.104.  But  the  farmers  have  not  the  same  facilities 
oi  selling  M JOU  ?-Exactly  tie  seme.  I el, urn  twice 
a week  and  sell  the  butter  at  once. 

20.105.  Have  small  farmers  the  same  facility  of 

making  good  butter  as  you  have  ?— Yes.  All  the v 
nave  to  do  is  to  pay  31.  for  a daughter  at  the  dairv 
school  for  two  months’  board  and  instruction.  I do 
noi  think  there  is  a farmer  in  the  country  who  could 
not  afford  to  pay  31.  for  two  months’ board  and  instruc- 
tion for  his  daughter,  aud  after  two  months’  instruc- 
tion they  would  be  able  to  make  good  butter.  The 
teaching  there  is  quite  suitable  for  the  butter  making 
in  small  farms.  ” 


small  holdings  ?— Well,  there  is  a tenant  of  mine 
and  he  has  but  three  cows,  and  he  makes  a <rre at 
amount  by  his  good  butter.  No  doubt  some  of  the 
holdings  are  so  small  that  the  tenant  cannot  make 
anything  out  of  them.  It  must  be  misery  living  on 
five  or  six  or  ten  acres  ; how  can  he  live  on  it  except 
by  spade  husbandly,  making  the  place  a market 
garden. 


20.107.  Looking  at  what  the  working  of  your  farm 

costs  you,  what  did  you  make  this  year  ? Well 

calculating  the  amount  spent  in  labour  and  puttim’ 
down  the  amount  the  tenants  originally  paid  for  the 
farms  I made  as  much  as  if  the  tenants  paid  their 
rents  in  full. 

20.108.  That  was  in  one  instance  ?— I made  four 
times  as  much  in  that  instance.  I took  to  sellino-  new 
milk  three  years  ago.  I found  new  milk  wanted  in 

.°  „ SO°d  quality,  and  I have  been  supplying 
milk  in  Cork,  and  find  it  very  profitable,  and  what  I 
have  done  every  farmer  living  near  Cork  could  do. 

20.109.  But  if  every  man  living  near  Cork  took  to 
supplying  milk  the  price  might  come  down  ?— I have 
been  doing  nothing  that  every  farmer  within  three 
miles  of  could  not  do  in  his  own  dairy. 

20.110.  Is  their  much  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  become  owners  of  their  land  ?— I have  not 
seen  much  of  it.  They  think  that  having  to  pay  the 
instalments  for  49  years  they  would  never  see  the  end 
of  it  in  their  time,  and  that  they  would  be  tenant 
farmers  for  ever  so  far  as  they  are  aware. 

20.11 1.  But  are  they  not  aware  that  they  would  get 
a reduction  of  rent  at  once?— They  are  aware  of 


20.112.  And  notwithstanding  they  would  prefer  to 
remain  at  the  old  rents? — Well,  there  are  a great 
many  reasons  for  it.  Several  landlords  have  offered 
to  sell ; Captain  Rye,  who  was  before  you  to-day, 
amongst  others. 

20.113.  I think  your  evidence  is  to  the  effect  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  paying  rents  at  all  at  the 
present  time  ? — If  there  was  proper  farming  I say 
none  distinctly. 

20.114.  The  fact  that  the  landlords  have  given 
reductions  this  year  and  last  year  is  no  proof  that  the 
land  is  too  highly  rented  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I think 
it  proves  that  there  is  bad  farming. 

20,llo.  You  would  not  attribute  it  to  the  low  price 
of  produce  ?— That  must  add  to  the  difficulty,  but  I 
think  the  judicial  rent  would  be  easily  paid  if  the  land 
was  properly  cultivated.  How  can  they  pay  rent  when 
they  allow  the  corn  to  lie  out  in  small  field  stacks 
rotting  in  the  ground  ? 

20.116.  Some  farmers  have  not  the  means  to  culti- 
vate their  land  properly  ? — I think  they  have  not  the 
means  and  therefore  should  not  farm  A small  farmer 
cannot  support  two  horses,  and  it  is  impossible  for 
him  to  plough  properly  without  two  horses. 

20.1 17.  You  have  no  idea  as  to  the  price  of  barley 
this  year  ? — 1 never  grow  barley. 

20.118.  Is  not  barley  grown  generally  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — No,  very  little. 

20.119.  From  your  experience  there  is  no  difficulty 
in  paying  rents  owing  to  the  low  price  of  produce  ? — 

I here  is  no  difficulty  but  the  difficulty  arising  from 
bad  cultivation.  That  is  mv  evidence  and  (.hat  is  my 
practical  experience. 
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20.120.  The  President. — You  are  a land  agent  in 
the  counties  of  Cprk,  Limerick,  Tipperary,  and  Gal- 
way?— Yes.  I am  in  partnership  with  my  father, 
yir.  Thomas  Sanders,  of  Charleville,  and  collect  a 
rent  roll  of  about  50,000/!.  a year. 

20.121.  I believe  1880  was  the  first  time  that  rent 
ceased  to  be  paid  ? — My  experience  only  goes  back  to 
that  time,  but  I believe  before  then  rents  were  very 
well  paid.  It  was  at  that  time  the  Land  League  was 
first  organised  in  that  part  of  the  country. 

20.122.  Are  many  of  the  holdings  on  the  estates 
that  your  firm  manage  held  under  judicial  leases  ? — 
Only  a small  minority  of  tenants  actually  went  into 
the  Land  Court.  A large  number  settled  with  the 
landlords  out  of  court  or  upon  valuations  made  by 
valuers. 

20.123.  Have  rents  been  well  paid  lately? — On 
most  estates  which  we  have  to  do  with,  rents  have 
been  fairly  well  paid,  but  on  some  estates  there  was 
a determined  combination  against  the  payment  of  it, 
and  generally  there  was  a demand  made  for  25  per 
cent,  reduction,  and  more  in  most  cases  on  judicial 
rents. 

20.124.  Was  that  acceded  to  ? — No,  it  was  refused 
as  a rule. 

20.125.  Were  the  rents  obtained  in  spite  of  the 
combination  ? — In  many  cases  they  came  and  settled. 
On  one  estate,  however,  they  refused  to  come  to  a 
settlement,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  “ United 
Ireland,”  they  banked  their  rents  in  the  names  of 
trustees. 

20,120.  What  happened  then  ? — We  were  obliged 
to  take  steps  for  the  recovery  of  the  rent.  Some  of 
the  tenants  were  served  with  writs,  being  advised  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  have  the  money  transferred 
from  the  bank  to  the  landlord  as  creditor,  we  pro- 
ceeded in  the  superior  courts  in  Dublin,  and  we 
succeeded  in  getting  garnishee  orders  against  the 
parties  holding  the  rents,  and  in  that  way  we  had 
power  to  recover  the  money.  The  tenauts  had  been 
previously  oifered  by  their  landlord  the  option  of  buy- 
ing their  farms  under  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  but 
they  refused  to  buy  unless  they  got  their  farms  at  12 
years’  purchase.  They  then  offered  18  years’  purchase, 
which  the  landlord  accepted,  and  an  arrangement  was 
then  come  to  between  the  parties. 

20.127.  And  that  was  the  end  of  the  dispute  ? — 
Yes. 

20.128.  And  the  tenants  have  bought  at  18  years’ 
purchase  ? — Yes. 

, 20,129.  You  had  the  power  to  transfer  the  whole 
sum  of  money  bodily  from  the  bank  to  the  landlord  ? 
—From  the  trustees  to  the  landlord  The  tenants 
were  advised  that  they  had  the  law  on  their  side,  and 
they  were  told  to  fight  it  out. 

20.130.  Lord  Milltown. — They  have  cured  that 
now,  as  they  will  not  give  the  names  of  the  trustees  ? 
—I  think  still  it  is  possible  to  procure  the  money,  for, 
as  a rule,  the  tenants  would  find  it  impossible  to 
conceal  the  names. 

20.131.  But  you  would  have  to  prove  the  trusts  ? — 

I think  it  was  only  necessary  to  prove  that  they  held 
the  money. 

• 20,132.  In  that  case,  anyway,  you  succeeded? — 
Yes.  It  was  lodged  in  the  names  of  the  trustees  in 
the  bank. 

20,133.  They  are  not  likely  to  make  the  same 
mistake  again  ? — No.  Some  of  the  tenants  who  did 
not  bank  their  rents  were  in  danger  of  their  lives  at 
the  time.  While  on  this  subject  I may  as  well  read  a 
letter  which  a landlord  received  from  his  tenant  in 
reference  to  banking  the  rent  on  the  estate. 

‘ Honoured  Sir,  January  15,  1886. 

“ I have  banked  my  rent  for  you,  less  20  per 
cent.,  and  must  remain  there  until  an  arrangement  is 
made  with  your  honour,  as  it  would  be  given  into 

rather hands  to  be  banked  with  the  rest  of  the 

tenants’  rent  apd  defence  fund.  Besides,  now,  Sir,  I 


Sanders  examined. 

should  do  this,  my  family  held  at  me  until  I should 
yield,  saying  we  would  be  murdered  within  our 
own  house  if  I would  not  go  with  the  rest  of  the 
tenants. 

“ is  a big  ruffian,  that  is  all  I can  say.  I 

would  not  join  their  National  League  at  all,  no  more 
than  their  Land  League,  and  they  are  death  down 
on  me  on  account  of  it.  Now,  sir,  I will  remit  you 
your  rent  by  bank  order  by  your  communicating  with 
me  and  sending  your  address.  It  is  a matter  of  life 

and  death  struggle.  Don’t  you  pretend  it  to , 

or  myself  and  friends’  lives  will  be  (aken  away. 

“ Your  faithful  humble  servant, 

“ To , Esq.” 

Mr. adds,  “ This  tenant  did  send  in  his  full 

“ rent  a few  days  afterwards,  he  having  at  the 
“ time  a second  rent  in  the  bank  in  the  priest’s  name. 
“ Another  tenant  likewise  paid  me,  telling  me  that 
“ he  was  obliged  to  bank  his  rent  with  the  rest.  A 
“ third  tenant  wrote,  apologising  for  not  paying  me 
“ as  he  had  also  been  compelled  to  lodge  his  rent 
“ along  with  the  others.  Nov.  13,  1886.” 

20.134.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  power 
of  the  League  is  at  all  broken  on  the  estates  that 
you  have  to  do  with?  — It  is.  I do  not  think 
the  tenants  are  acting  as  much  with  the  League  at 
present  as  they  did  this  time  last  year,  they  are  in- 
clined to  come  to  fair  terms  with  their  landlords, 
who  are  acting  generously. 

20.135.  Are  they  giving  abatements? — Yes. 

20.136.  What  sort  of  abatements  do  you  give  ? — 
They  vary  in  different  parts.  On  some  estates  we  do 
not  give  general  abatements,  in  other  estates  we  do,  it 
depends  entirely  on  the  wishes  of  the  landlord.  On 
the  estates  of  the  Governors  of  Erasmus  Smith’s 
Schools  the  landlords  have  refused  to  give  general 
abatements  on  judicial  rents.  The  rents  were  fixed 
in  1882  and  1883  upon  a valuation  made  by  Mr. 
Hunt,  of  Limerick. 

20.137.  Are  the  rents  paid  in  spite  of  the  refusal  to 
give  abatements  ? — They  were  fairly  well  paid  last 
year ; this  year  the  authorities  have  thought,  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  an  abatement  to  the  tenants.  They 
consented  to  give  certain  allowances  according  to 
the  circumstances  of  each  tenant.  The  whole  allow- 
ances would  average  10  per  cent.,  and  I think  the 
tenants  are  probably  fairly  well  satisfied  with  them, 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  we  shall  get  the  rent  in 
most  cases.  There  are  some  tenants  on  this  as  on 
other  estates  who  have  not  sufficient  stock  and  who 
are  badly  off,  and  they  will  require  a considerable 
amount  of  indulgence  even  in  good  years.  As  a rule 
the  landlords  are  not  willing  to  give  reductions  where 
the  rents  are  settled  by  the  sub-commissions.  There 
each  party  lias  done  his  best,  the  tenant  to  reduce  his 
rent,  and  the  landlord  of  course  to  keep  it  at  what  it, 
was ; and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  a fair  decision  has 
been  come  to  between  the  parties  by  the  sub-com- 
missioners, and  in  my  opinion  the  tenants  in  most 
cases,  certainly  in  the  counties  of  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  are  able  to  pay  the  rents  fixed  by  the  Land 
Court,  except  in  enses  where  they  are  utterly  in- 
solvent, and  of  course  no  amount  of  reduction  in  rent 
will  help  these  people. 

20.138.  I suppose  the  tenants  are  less  able  to  pay 
now  than  two  years  ago? — Certainly,  but  I think  the 
rents  were  fixed  at  a low  standard  so  that  they  can  be 
paid  now. 

20.139.  A great  many  of  the  landlords  are  unwil- 
ling to  give  abatements  on  judicial  rents? — Yes, 
where  the  rents  were  fixed  by  the  Land  Court,  but 
they  are  more  inclined  to  do  so  where  they  came  to  a 
settlement  with  their  tenants  out  of  court. 

20.140.  Where  the  tenant  has  taken  them  into 
court  they  are  less  willing  to  give  abatements  ? — ■ 
Precisely. 

u 3 


Nov.  17,  1S86. 

Robert  M.  D. 
Sanders. 
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Nov.  17,  1886.  20,141.  As  to  the  question  of  purchase,  you  told  us 

,,  . . of  one  arrangement  made  with  a landlord.  Are 

Uobert  M.  I).  ,,  V i i i • no 

Sanders.  there  many  other  landlords  who  are  anxious  to  sell  ? 

— I think  as  a rule  the  landlords  are  anxious  to  sell, 
but  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  selling.  I 
think  the  tenants  are  willing  to  buy,  and  I have  no 
doubt  the  Land  Purchase  Act  will  effect  a permanent 
settlement  if  it  is  extended. 

20.142.  What  are  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
landlord  ? — Well,  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law. 
Even  where  they  succeed  in  making  an  arrangement 
with  their  tenants  they  find  it  is  difficult  afterwards 
to  arrange  with  their  encumbrancers  and  mortgagees, 
and  even  when  a sale  is  effected  a guarantee  of  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase  money  has  to  be  deposited.  At 
present  the  mortgagees  have  practically  power  .to  stop 
the  sales. 

20.143.  No  mortgagee  has  power  to  stop  a sale? — 
Well,  as  agents  having  been  engaged  to  negotiate  sales 
to  tenants  on  several  estates  we  find  a great  deal  of 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  the  landlords  selling.  We 
have  been  advised  by  a great  many  landlords  to  sell 
and  to  try  and  arrange  with  the  tenants,  and  we 
thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  trying  to  carry 
out  a sale,  but  our  experience  now  is  otherwise. 
There  are  two  ways  of  selling,  one  is  by  conveyance 
where  the  landlord  is  the  fee  simple  owner  unencumber- 
ed, and  in  that  case  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  selling. 
But  if  the  estate  is  at  all  encumbered,  and  the  investi- 
gation has  to  be  fully  gone  into  it  is  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  a sale. 

20.144.  l)oes  the  deposit  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase 

. money  interfere  with  the  working  of  the  Act? — 

Very  much  so,  I think  it  is  unnecessary,  1 think 
there  would  be  sufficient  security  without  it.  I know 
one  landlord  who  owns  an  estate  in  the  county  of 
Tipperary  and  who  agreed  with  a number  of  his 
tenants  to  sell  for  18  years  ” purchase,  but  as  he  is 
obliged  to  have  one-fifth  of  the  money  retained  by 
the  Land  Commission,  unless  he  can  arrange  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  tenants  to  buy  so  that  the  capital 
sum  would  be  sufficient  to  pay  an  encumbrance  of 
.50,000/.  clear  of  the  guarantee  deposit  lie  cannot  sell 
at  all,,  and  not  being- able  to  do  so  he  has  been  obliged 
to  stop  the  negotiations  with  his  tenants. 

20.145.  Because  ho  could  not  get  a snflicient  num- 
ber . to  buy  ? — Yes.  To  show  that  tenants  are 
anxious  to  buy  I have  a letter  here  which  I will  read 
for  you  on  the  subject.  I do  not  want  the  name  given, 
however.  He  says:  “October  30th,  1886.  Robert 
“ Sanders,  Esq.  Sir, — I was  expecting  to  hear  from 
“ you  as  regards  the  purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
“ Act  of  which  we  were  speaking  of.  I was  speaking 
“ to  some  of  my  neighbouring  tenants  over  the  matter, 

“ and  my  opinion  is  that  they  would  purchase  if  they 
“ see  one  or  two  to  begin  it.  I for  one  will  meet  you 
“ on  fair  reasonable  terms,  and  as  far  as  one  or  two 
“ years’  purchase  is  concerned  I would  willingly 
“ sacrifice  it,  and  so  should  every  tenant  of  Mr. 

“ if  they  have  gratitude  in  them.  These 

“ are  words  I have  told  them  personally,  as  you 
“ promised  to  come  and  see  over  my  farm,  for  as  I 
“ told  you  I will  point  out  everything  to  you  and 
“ judge  for  yourself,  and  allow  mo  for  what  you  see 
“ I merit.  When  you  intend  to  come  I will  thank 
“ you  to  let  me  know  a few  days  before  so  that  I will 
“ be  able  to  be  at  home.  I remain  your  obedient 

“ servant, This  shows  that  the  tenants 

are  willing  to  buy  as  a rule,  but  that  there  are  obstacles 
in  the  way. 

20.146.  Do  the  National  League  oppose  purchase  ? 
— They  oppose  it  as  much  as  they  can. 

20.147.  Do  you  think  they  oppose  purchase  alto- 
gether, or  only  purchase  above  a certain  price  ? — I 
uo  not  think  they  actually  oppose  it  altogether,  but. 
they  tell  the  tenants  not  to  buy  unless  they  get  reason- 
able terms,  but  their  reasonable  terms  would  be  seven 
years,  or  10  years,  or  12  years’  purchase.  Naturally 
the  tenants  wish  to  get  better  terms  ? — Quito  so. 

20.1 48.  Have  you  thought  of  the  idea  of  compulsorv 
purchase  ? — I have,  my  lord,  but  I do  not  think  it  would 


succeed  at  all,  I think  there  might  be  repudiation 
hereafter  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  if  they  were 
converted  into  peasant  proprietors  by  a stroke  of  the 
pen,  as  it  were.  Also  they  would  make  it  a grievance6 
They  -would  say  that  they  were  compelled  to  buy  at 
too  high  a price,  even  though  the  price  might  be  very 
low  indeed.  I think  a peasant  proprietary  can  best  be 
established  by  a purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act.  Tenants  acknowledge  the  right  that  they  have 
to  pay  for  the  land,  and  they  appear-  to  be  very  well 
satisfied  with  the  arrangements  they  make  witli  their 
landlords.  I know  no  one  who  purchased  who  after- 
wards regretted  that  he  did  so. 

20.149.  At  18  years’  purchase  the  landlord  makes 
a sacrifice,  does  he  not  ? — It  is  a sacrifice. 

20.150.  Arc  you  personally  in  favour  of  establish- 
iug  a certain  number  of  peasant  proprietors  ?— Yes  • 
I thiulc  they  would  settle  the  country.  They  would 
become  very  conservative,  and  their  influence  would 
be  very  great  in  support  of  law  and  order. 

20.151.  With  the  landlords  willing  to  sell,  and  the 
tenants  willing  to  buy,  and  certain  obstacles  removed 
we  may  hope  that  in  process  of  time  a certain 
number  of  peasant  proprietors  may  be  established 
without  any  compulsion  ? — I think  so.  If  law  and 
order  were  established  the  tenants  would  be  most 
anxious  to  buy  if  the  landlords  were  free  to  sell 
but,  as  I say,  there  are  great  obstacles  in  the  way 
of  selling,  the  landlords  have  to  arrange  with  encum- 
brancers and  to  arrange  the  charges  on  the  estate. 

I would  suggest  that  power  should  be  given  to  every 
landlord  in  possession  to  sell  all  holdings  let  to 
tenants,  the  Land  Commission  to.  be  satisfied  that 
the  price  is  fair,  and  at  once  vest  the  lands  in  the 
tenant,  the.  purchase  money  to  be  retained  in . court, 
and  interest  to  be  paid  to  the  persons  now  entitled 
to  tlie  rent  until  the  parties  to  whom  the  money 
should  be  paid  have  been  ascertained. 

20.152.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  supposing  there  was 
not  money  enough  to  pay  the  debts  the  debtors  would 
suffer  ?— I think  that  might  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  the  landlord,  who  is  the  person  who  is  last 
entitled,  and  would  not  be  likely  to  sacrifice  the 
property. 

20.153.  What  discretion  would  he  have  if  the  first 
mortgagees  absorbed  all  the  money? — When  possessing 
a bond  fide  interest  in  his  estate  he  might  exercise 
this  power.  But  if  the  estate  be  mortgaged  beyond 
its  value,  the  owner  haying  no  real  interest  should  not 
have  this  power.  I think  in  those  cases  it  would  only 
be  fair  to  the  estate  to  reduce  the  mortgagees’  claim  so 
that  the  landlord  should  not  be  the  sole  ioser. 

20. 1 54.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  ? If  a man  lends 
another  man  10,000/.  why  is  his  encumbrance  to  be 
reduced,  and  why  should  he  lose  money  for  that  other 
man’s  advantage  ? — Well,  in  this  case  the  State 
stepped  in  and  reduced  the  rents  and  reduced  the 
margin  on  which  the  landlord  had  to  live,  audit  seems 
an  injustice  that  the  landlord  should  be  the  oidy  man 
who  would  have  to  suffer. 

20.155.  Mr.  Neligan.  — But  why  should  a first 
mortgagee  reduce  his  claim  in  favour  of  a puisne 
encumbrance  ? — If  the  puisne  encumbrancer  lent  his 
money  previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  the 
same  argument  would  apply.  Now  as  to  the  question 
of  tenant-right  I have  list  of  sales  of  tenant-right  here. 
Since  January  1886  I have  11  cases.  There  is  one 
case  in  which  the  farm  was  sold  last  Saturday,  acreage 
83  statute  acres,  rent  39/.  5s. 

20.156.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  a judicial  rent  ? 
— I think  it  was  a reduced  rent.  The  tenant  held  it 
at  an  old- rent  under  lease  of  59/.  7s.,  and  it  was  reduced 
to  39/.  5s. 

20.157.  Voluntarily  reduced  ? — Yes,  it.  appears  so. 
The  tenant-right  in  that  case  was  sold  for  320/.  It 
was  sold  by  public  auction.  There  were  no  buildings 
on  the  farm  and  there  was  a charge  of  51.  5s.  on  it  to 
the  board  of  works  for  drainage  loans  which  increased 
the  rent.  There  was  another  case  that  occurred  in 
the  same  neighbourhood.  The.  landlady  was  Mrs. 
Carroll,  and  the  tenant  James  Brown.  There  was  a 
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judicial  rent  in  that  case  of  80/.  and  the  place  was 
purchased  for  460/.  In  the  case  of  this  farm  it  was 
knocked  down  on  the  17th  July  1886  to  another  person 
for  140/.,  but  the  place  was  in  bankruptcy  and  the 
Bankruptcy  Court  would  not  accept  the  offer,  and  it  was 
afterwards  sold  for  460/.  Another  matter  to  which 
i would  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sion is  to  the  fact  that  it  appears  to  me  that  if  the 
farmers  only  took  the  trouble  to  improve  their  butter 
and  make  it  on  a new  system,  they  would  increase 
the  price  of  it  by  20  or  25  per  cent.  That  would  be 
done  by  the  introduction  of  butter  factories  and 
creameries.  In  1884  efforts  were  made  to  start  two 
butter  factories  in  my  neighbourhood,  which  is  a noted 
dairy  district  in  the  Golden  Vein.  A meeting  in 
support  of  the  object  was  called  in  Charleville,  but 


emissaries  of  the  National  League  warned  the  farmers 
not  to  attend  it,  saying  that  would  enable  the  landlords  to 
get  their  rents.  A meeting  was  also  called  atELilmallock, 
which  is  a great  centre  of  dairy  farms,  for  the  purpose 
of  having  a butter  factory  established;  Mr.  W.  H. 
O’Sullivan,  then  M.P.,  presided,  and  it  was  decided  to 
send  a deputation  to  the  hospital  factory  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  factory  there,  but  when  a 
second  meeting  was  held  the  proposition  to  establish 
a butter  factory  in  Kilmallock  was  opposed  by  Father 
Sheehy  and  others  on  the  ground  of  political  expe- 
diency, and  the  voting  being  equal,  the  chairman 
seeing  that  it  was  a political  matter  gave  his  casting 
vote  against  the  project,  and  butter  is  now  sold  at  a 
low  price  when  these  co-operative  dairies  would  bring 
3c?.  or  4 d.  per  pound  more. 


Mr.  Heniiy  Longfield  examined. 


20.158.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  the 
acrent  of  Lord  Doneraile  ? — Yes. 

20.159.  Is  his  property  situate  in  this  county  ? — 
In  this  county  and  in  the  county  Waterford. 

20.160.  Are  the  rents  this  year  being  well  paid  ? — 
Tolerably  well. 

20.161.  With  abatements? — I think  abatements 
will  have  to  be  given  this  year. 

20.162.  Is  that  because  of  the  lowness  of  prices? — 
Chiefly  the  lowness  of  prices  and  the  bad  weather. 

20.163.  Does  that  apply  to  judicial  rents  as  well  as 
to  other  rents? — I think  so.  We  have  hitherto 
avoided  abatements  on  judicial  rents,  but  I think 
they  will  be  necessary  for  the  year  ending  September 
last. 

20.164.  Is  the  power  of  the  League  strong  in  your 
district  ? — It  was  strong,  but  I do  not  think  there  is 
so  much  combination  now  against  the  payment  of 
rent.  It  is  better  in  that  way. 

20.165.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  fall  in  the 
power  of  the  League  ? — Well,  I declare  I am  at  a loss 
to  know.  I think  perhaps  a good  many  people  are 
getting  tired  of  it. 

20.166.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell? — I think 
they  would  be  willing  to  sell. 

20.167.  At  a fair  price  ?-— -At  a fair  price.  As  far 
as  I can  see  there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  for  it.  No  tenant  on  the  property  has  ex- 
pressed a wish  for  it. 

20.168.  That  is  wjiy  nothing  has  been  done? — That 
is  chiefly  why. 

20.169.  Are  you  personally  in  favour  of  tenants 
being  euabled  to  purchase  their  holdings  ?- — I certainly 
would  be  in  favour  of  it,  so  far  as  encumbered 
estates  are  concerned. 

20.170.  That  would  enable  an  encumbered  landlord 
to  sell  as  much  as  would  place  him  in  a position  to 
settle  with  his  mortgagees  ? — It  would.  I think  a 
great  many  of  the  landlords  are  willing  to  sell  if  they 
can  get  a fair  price. 

20.171.  You  volunteered  to  give  evidence.  Are 
there  any  other  points  on  which  you  would  desire  to 
be  examined  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  there  are.  I have 
some  little  experience  of  boycotting  in  the  county  of 
Waterford.  There  are  two  farms  that  are  boycotted 
on  the  property. 

20.172.  Are  these  evicted  farms  ? — One  was 
evicted,  and  the  rent  was  30  per  cent,  under  the 
Government  valuation,  and  the.  other  was  surrendered 
by  the  tenant  who  lived  on  another  farm.  It  was 
surrendered  seven  years  ago. 

20.173.  And  both  farms  have  been  empty  for  seven 
years  ?— Yes. 

20.174.  Will  you  give  us  the  particulars  of  this 
boycotting  ? — We  let  the  grazing  of  the  place  two 
years  ago,  and  the  ears  of  a horse  were  clipped,  and 
P°  person  would  venture  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
it  since. 

20.175.  And  now  they  are  lying  idle  ? — Well,  the 
Land  Corporation  have  them  now,  and  they  are 
grazing  the  places. 


20.176.  Do  they  interfere  with  the  Land  Corpora- 
tion cattle  ? — No. 

20.177.  How  long  have  the  Land  Corporation  had 
the  places  ? — About  six  or  eight  months. 

20.178.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  'the  landlord  get 
compensalion  for  the  horse  ? — The  owner  of  the 
horse  got  20/.  from  the  Grand  Jury.  I brought  with 
me  a valuation  of  Lord  Doneraile’s  property  made  in 
1825,  and  I can  give  you  the  figures,  so  that  you  can 
compare  the  valuation  of  the  farms  then  with  the 
judicial  rents  now  fixed  on  the  same  holdings.  I 
took  the  first  four.  They  are: — 1825,  53/.  13s.  5 d., 
judicial  rent,  38/.;  1825,  41/.  17s.,  judicial  lent, 
31/.  10s.;  1825,  71/.  5s.  10</.,  judicial  rent,  53/.; 
1825,  74/.  17s.  6c/.,  judicial  rent,  58/.  Gross  total, 
1825,  241/.,  judicial  rents,  180/.  I have  here  also  a 
list  of  the  prices  of  produce  at  the  time  the  rents  were 
fixed  in  1825.  Wheat,  25s.  per  barrel ; barley,  1 0 d. 
per  stone ; oats,  8 d.  per  stone ; butter,  72s.  per  cwt. ; 
store  pork,  30s.  per  cwt.  The  price  of  wheat,  of 
course,  was  a very  important  element,  as  it  was  a 
wheat  growing  country,  and  new,  wheat  growing  is 
an  almost  extinguished  industry. 

20.179.  Is  this  good  land  ? — It  is  good  land  for 
tillage. 

20.180.  Is  it  mostly  grass  or  tillage  ? — It  is  going  a 
great  deal  into  grass.  It  was  tillage  then,  and  mostly 
grass  now. 

20.181.  Is  this  in  the  county  of  Cork?-— Yes. 
Near  a market.  It  is  30  miles  from  Cork,  but  near 
Mallow  station. 

20.182.  There  was  no  railway  in  1826,  of  course  ? 
— No.  I think  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
Purchase  Act  you  should  extend  the  repayment  and 
reduce  the  rate  of  interest.  I think  that  would  have 
a very  considerable  effect. 

20.183.  The  extension  of  lime  would  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  ? — It  would,  of  course.  I may  say 
that  one  or  two  persons  who  took  farms  evicted  in 
1878  were  persecuted  a good  deal,  even  up  to  the  pre- 
sent time.  Very  lately  one  was  fined  50/.  by  the 
Land  League,  and  he  paid  30/. ; at  least  so  he  told 

20.184.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  reductions  given  on  the 
judicial  rents? — Not  generally,  but  they  will  be;  a 
great  many  will  have  to  give  them  this  year. 

20.185.  Do  you  think  these  reductions  necessary 
this  year  ? — I think  in  many  cases  they  will  be  neces- 

20.186.  That  is  owing  to  the  low  price  of  produce? 
— Owing  chiefly  in  fact  to  the  low  price  of  produce 
and  the  bad  weather  and  the  bad  season.  I think  it, 
is  owing  to  the  bad  weather  nearly  as  much  as  to  the 
low  prices. 

20.187.  In  your  experience  arc  the  tenant  farmers 
now  in  poorer  circumstances  than  they  were  a few 
years  since? — I think  generally  they  are  poorer. 

20.188.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  the  agitation  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  ? — Well,  I cannot  say  that  the 
agitation  has  very  much  to  do  with  it. 

U 4 
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20.189.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  landlords  willing  to 
sell  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — I think  many  would 
be  willing  to  sell. 

20.190.  Have  there  been  some  sales  there  already  ? 

—Yes.  } ' 

20.191.  How  many  years’ purchase  ?— I heard  one 

landlord  sold  for  20  years’  purchase  of  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  which  was  a great  deal  under  the  rent. 

20.192.  Do  you  think  it  would  produce  a good 
effect  if  the  farmers  were  assisted  to  become  owners  ? 
— I think  so. 

20.193.  It  would  make  them  more  industrious  ? 

I think  they  would  care  very  little  about  agitation  if 
they  were  owners.  I think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
if  the  owners  could  make  leases  for  ever  to  the 
tenants  through  the  Land  Act  where  properties  are 
settled. 

20.194.  At  a reduced  rent? — At  such  reduced  rent 
as  could  be  agreed  upon  instead  of  selling  the  place 
altogether.  I would  reduce  the  rent,  but  not  abolish 
it  altogether. 


20.195.  You  would  give  a judicial  lease  for  ever  ' 
instead  of  for  15  years  wherever  there  would  be  a 
difficulty  in  proving  title  to  enable  matters  to  be  con, 
l'leted  for  the  purchase  ? — Yes. 

20.196.  If  the  tenants  got  long  leases  at  a nominal 
rent  on  paying  a large  fine  to  the  tenants  for  life  that 
might  completely  deprive  the  remainder  man  of  what 
he  would  be  entitled  to  ? — I do  not  think  it  were  done 
“ f.  reduced  rent  that  trould  defraud  the  remainder 
man.  Some  arrangement  could  be  made  for  the  mu- 
chase  of  encumbered  land  and  part  of  tbe  money  could 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  encumbrances  so  that 
the  remainder  man  would  not  suffer. 

20.197.  In  trust?— Yes. 

Act°?—8'  P°!lowi,,g  the  lines  of  the  Settled  Land 

t ETIie  ft'g'jt  Hon.  Earl  Cowper,  President,  and  Sir 
James  Caird,  Bart.,  then  withdrew,  and  the  Rio-u 
Hon.  Earl  of  Milltown  presided.] 


Mr.  Francis  Power  examined. 


20.199.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
and  a magistrate  ? — Yes. 

20.200.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — By  lease ; I 
have  two  large  farms. 

20.201.  What  is  the  date  of  the  leases?— One  is 
nearly  expired,  the  other  since  1875. 

20.202.  You  consider  your  rent  too  high  ? Under 

the  1875  lease  I do. 

20.203.  You  wish  to  be  enabled  to  enter  the  court 
to  fix  a fair  rent  ? — Yes,  that  is  what  I principally 
complain  of.  Leaseholders  want  to  be  placed  on  an 
equality  with  other  tenants,  and  to  be  allowed  to  come 
into  court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed. 

20.204.  These  tenants  are  enabled  to  compete  with 
you  on  unfair  terms  ? — Yes.  The  leaseholder  under 
a bad  landlord  is  being  robbed  while  the  other  is  sup- 
posed to  have  protection. 

20.205.  With  regard  to  purchase,  are  you  anxious 
to  purchase  ? — Of  all  things  I would  be  anxious  to 
purchase. 

20.206.  Have  you  made  any  request  to  purchase  ? 
—I  have  been  imploring  an  abatement,  but  I did  not 
get  it.  I went  some  time  ago  also  to  a gentleman  to 
implore  him  to  ask  the  landlord  to  sell,  but  the  land- 
lord would  not  sell,  and  I am  going  through  my 
capital.  I made  something  up  to  the  time  I took  this 
farm,  but  I am  going  through  my  capital  now.  My 
capital,  my  time,  and  labour,  up  to  4.000/.  is  sunk  in 
the  land.  The  rent  is  460/.  a year.  I am  satisfied 
with  the  rent  on  one  farm,  as  I hold  it  at  a fair  rent, 
and  I have  been  fairly  treated  by  the  landlord,  but  I 
have  been  abominably  .harshly  treated  by  the  other 
landlord. 

20.207.  You  do  not  hold  both  farms  under  the  same 
landlord  ? — No.  I have  been  allowed  20  per  cent,  on 
the  last  year’s  rent  on  the  rackrented  farm,  and  the 
agent  would  give  25  if  allowed. 

20.208.  What  did  the  landlord  say  with  reference 
to  purchase  ?— He  said  distinctly  that  I was  a mark 
lor  his  rent,  and  that  as  long  as  he  had  a mark  for  his 
rent  that  he  had  no  idea  of  selling  his  property. 

20.209.  In  your  judgment  if  you  are  enabled  to  get 
a fair  rent  fixed  the  landlord  will  be  disposed  to  sell  ? 
—I  cannot  say,  he  distinctly  refused  to  sell  when  I 
appealed  to  him ; his  answer  was,  as  long  as  I have  a 
mark  for  the  rent  and  get  it  why  should  I sell  my 
property.  He  distinctly  refused  to  sell. 

20.210.  Do  you  consider  that  he  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled ?— In  case  where  the  rent  is  exorbitant  and  no 
concession  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  I think 
that  would  be  a class  of  landlord  that  should  be  forced 
out.  There  is  another  class  that  I have  sympathy  for. 

20.211.  But  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  draw  the  line 
when  it  comes  to  legislation  ? — I am  sure  it  is,  but  I 
think  where  the  rent  is  excessive  the  landlord  should 
be  forced. 


20,212.  But  you  force  the  landlord  if  you  cornnel 
him  to  go  into  court  ?_That  is  the  principal  thin* 
1 complain  of,  if  I was  allowed  to  go  into  court  to 
fix  a fair  rent  I think  I would  be  about  satisfied. 

20,2  i 3.  Is  it  your  opinion  as  a general  rule  that 
the  farmers  are  anxious  to  have  the  Purchase  Act 
carried  out.  Is  there  a general  desire  amongst  the 
farmers  to  purchase  ?-Yes,  but  they  consider  the 
terms  the  landlords  are  disposed  to  accept  too  high 
they  would  purchase  at  a certain  rate  ; perhaps  their 
ideas  are  unreasonable,  very  likely  they  are  unreason- 
able. It  is  the  general  opiniou  that  the  number  of 
years  purchase  is  the  difficulty  of  the  whole  question 
Asto  demesne  lands  I would  be  sorry  to  see  them 

20.214.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  the  tenants 
are  prepared  to  offer  ?— Well,  I know  the  case  of  n 
man  who  gave  24  years’  purchase. 

20.215.  On  the  judicial  rent?— No,  oil  the  orfeiml 
old  rent,  it  was  on  Mr.  Leader’s  property. 

20.216.  It  must  have  been  a low  rent  ? No  the 

tenant  complains  very  much  that  he  had  been  very 
much  pressed  to  do  it.  1 

20.217.  How  could  he  be  pressed  to  do  it  unless 
he  was  in  arrears  ?— Exactly.  Proceedings  to  recover 
the  arrears  were  instituted,  and  the  landlord  and 
tenant  mutually  agreed  to  this  number  of  years  under 
the  Purchase  Act. 

20.218.  Were  the  arrears  included  in  the  bargain  ? 
— lhat  1 do  not  know. 

20.219.  From  your  knowledge  what  would  you  say 
the  tenants  are  prepared  to  offer  ?— On  a fair  rent 
20  years  purchase. 

20.220.  Would  not  the  landlords  be  willing  to  seii 
if  they  got  that?— I do  not  think  they  would,  on  my 
rackreut  I would  not  be  inclined  to  give  20  years’ 
purchase,  the  rent  is  so  heavy,  but  at  the  same  time 
1 would  rather  do  that  than  continue  as  I am.  The 
agent  told  me  that  he  put  it  as  strongly  as  he  could 
to  the  landlord  about  the  purchase,  and  that  the  land- 
lord said,  as  long  as  he  had  a mark  for  his  rent  lie 
would  not  sell. 

20.221.  Do  you  think  as  a general  rule  the  agents 
are  anxious  to  forward  the  working  of  the  Purchase 

^ think  on  the  contrary  they  are  opposed 

20.222.  They  put  obstacles  in  the  way  ?— Yes. 

20.223.  It  is  their  obvious  interest  to  be  opposed 
to  it  ?■ — Yes,  in  most  cases. 

20.224.  With  the  successful  working  of  the  Pur- 
chase Act  their  buisness  would  come  to  an  end  ? — 
Yes.  In  this  case  the  agent  promised  to  put  it  us 
strongly  as  he  could,  but  the  answer  of  the  landlord 
was,  that  as  long  as  he  had  a mark  for  his  rent,  that 
he  would  not  sell. 
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20.225.  In  your  opinion  the  tenantry  would  give 
20  years’  purchase  on  a fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

20.226.  And  would  be  anxious  to  do  so  ? — As  a 
rule  if  a fail'  was  fixed  the  tenants  would  give  20 
rears’  purchase,  1 myself  would  be  inclined  to  give  it. 
to  give  you  an  idea  of  what  it  is  like  the  poor  law 
valuation  is  137/.,  and  the  rent  285/. 

20.227.  Do  you  think  the  Government  would  have 
a reasonable  chance  that  the  instalments  would  be 
regularly  paid ? — Yes,  in  this  matter  things  could  not 
be  very  much  worse  than  they  are  now,  prices  are 
very  low  and  I think  the  men  would  attend  to  their 
work  and  endeavour  to  pay  what  they  undertook 
punctually,  I believe  they  are  a very  honourable, 
punctual,  and  upright  class  in  their  dealings. 

20.228.  You  do  not  think  that  it  is  probable  that  a 
successful  agitation  would  be  got  up  against  the  pay- 
ment of  the  instalment  as  it  was  against  the  payment 
of  rent  ? — I do  not  believe  there  would  be.  I think 
whatever  agitation  there  is  about  rent  is  very  much 
forced  upon  the  people  by  the  conduct  of  some  of  the 
landlords.  I think  they  were  forced  into  it  in  self- 
defence  and  they  were  obliged  to  undertake  it. 

20.229.  The  good  landlords  suffered  with  the  bad  ? 
— That  is  exactly  so,  the  good  landlords  have  suffered 
with  the  bad,  and  I often  think  that  the  good  landlords 
do  not  get  the  credit  they  deserve. 

20.230.  Is  there  any.  suggestion  you  would  like  to 
make  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  ? — Well,  the 
only  thing  that  strikes  me  is  that  I would  like  to  see  a 
certain  class  of  landlords  forced  into  court  to  sell.  I 
think  where  the  landlord  is  not  satisfied  with 
reasonable  rent  that  he  should  be  forced  to  sell,  so 
that  the  tenant  would  have  something  for  his  capital 
and  his  time. 

20.231.  Supposing  the  leaseholder  was  admitted  to 
court,  he  would  he  satisfied  with  a reasonable  rent 
fixed  by  the  court  ? — That  is  what  I have  been  at. 
What  I want  is,  that  I should  get  a chance  with  the 
rest,  that  is  what  I complain  of. 

20.232.  Compulsion  would  have  to  be  applied  to 
both  parties,  landlords  and  tenants,  and  if  the  price 
were  fixed  by  an  impartial  tribunal,  would  the  tenants 
have  any  objection  ? — No,  I do  not  think  one  out  of 
every  hundred  would  object.  I think,  if  a fair  rent 
were  fixed,  or  a fair  price  fixed  by  an  impartial  tri- 
bunal there  could  be  no  objection. 

20.233.  I.  suppose  the  Purchase  Act  works  fairly 
enough,  and  that  it  is  rather  soon  for  compulsion  ? — 
I do  not  think  at  present  it  is  likely  to  work  very  well, 
it  is  not  working. 

20.234.  But  an  enormous  amount  of  land  has 
changed  hands  under  the  Act  ? — I do  not  think  the 
landlords  are  anxious  to  sell.  I hold  at  a rack  rent,  but 
because  the  landlord  has  security  in  my  case,  and  the 
money  of  my  wife  and  children  is  sunk  in  the  farm,  he 
will  not  sell.  The  landlord  will  give  no  concession, 
and  I got  nothing  but  the  greatest  tyranny  and  the 
greatest  insult.  Nothing  could  be  more  harsh  or 
more  exacting. 

20.235.  If  he  is  compelled  to  go  into  court  to  have 
a fair  rent  fixed  you  will  be  satisfied.  That  is  the 
principal  thing  that  I complain  of. 

20.236.  Mr.  Kuipe. — Have  you  found  farming 
profitable  these  late  years? — Previous  to  1875  I paid 
800/.  a year,  improved  one  farm,  and  saved  money.  I 
held  four  or  five  farms  under  different  landlords,  but 
I surrendered  three  farms,  as  I found  business  un- 
profitable, and  I refused  to  take  a leuse  of  them,  because 
I found  farming  most  unprofitable.  1 am  losing 
money  rapidly  since  1875, 1 give  the  greatest  attention 
to  farming,  I am  slaving  at  i;he  farm  always,  and„I  am 
as  industrious  as  anybody  connected  with  land. 


20.237.  Where  are  your  farms  situate  ? — Between 
Mallow  and  Kanturk,  in  the  Barony  of  Orrery. 

20.238.  Is  yours  a village  farm  ? — One  is  near  a 
poor  village. 

20.239.  Do  you  grow  much  barley  ? — I do  some. 
I grow  wheat,  barley,  and  oats. 

20.240.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  price  of 
barley  this  year?— It  is  almost  unsaleable  1 did 
not  sell  either  the  oats  or  barley,  but  I heard  that 
barley  was  being  sold  for  3s.  (id.  per  cwt.,  and  I 
believe  in  the  Middleton  district  it  is  rotting,  and 
altogether  unsaleable. 

20.241 . Are  the  landlords  giving  reductions  ? — I 
believe  a great  many  are. 

20.242.  On  the  judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  a great  many 
are,  I have  heard  of  very  few  refusing  it. 

20.243.  What  per-centage  ? — 15  is  the  average  per- 
centage. 

20.244.  On  judicial  rents  ? — Tes. 

20.245.  That  is  in  consequence  of  the  depression  ? 
—Yes. 

20.246.  And  the  low. price  of  produce? — Yes. 

20,247-  Do  you  rear  cattle  yourself? — Yes,  I rear 

cattle  and  buy  them  and  sell  them. 

20.248.  Is  there  a reduction  in  the  price  of  young 
stock  ? — Yes,  the  price  has  been  falling  for  the  last 
four  years. 

20.249.  Do  you  sell  a quantity  of  butter  ? — Yes. 

20.250.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  difference  in  the 
price  between  this  year  and  last  year  ? — It  is  less  this 
year,  by  about  6.?.  a firkin. 

20.251.  At  the  end  of  the  summer  months? — In 
the  beginning  it  averaged  about  the  same.  I sell  in 
the  Cork  market. 

20.252.  What  time  do  you  generally  sell  ? — From 
April  to  Christmas. 

29.253.  In  speaking  of  the  desire  of  the  tenants  to 
purchase,  you  spoke  of  some  fair  tribunal  to  fix  the 
price.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
a court  for  that  purpose  ? — I think  it  would. 

20.254.  What  is  your  reason  for  thinking  so  ? — 
Some  of  the  landlords  will  ask  an  exorbitant  price, 
and  some  of  the  tenants  will  endeavour  to  buy  at  a 
ridiculous  price,  they  will  both  be  unreasonable. 

20.255.  Then  the  <'hief  land  court  might  interfere 
with  advantage,  the  Chief  Commissioners  ? — Well,  I 
have  heard  some  complaiuts  about  them.  I may  say 
I valued  for  the  tenants,  and  I was  before  the  Chief 
Commissioners  when  they  were  here  this  time  12 
months,  and  1 found  them  very  reasonable,  and  I 
found  that  they  took  great  pains.  As  far  as  I could 
form  an  opinion,  they  were  very  reasonable  and  fair 
to  both  parties : of  course  it  is  very  hard  to  satisfy  a 
great  many  people.  They  complained  of  the  Chief 
Commissioners  and  they  complained  of  the  sub-com- 
missioners, but  for  the  last  12  months  I think  the 
tenants  are  satisfied. 

20.256.  When  the  landlords  are  complaining  and 
the  tenants  are  complaining  it  is  very  difficult  to 
settle  between  them  and  to  satisfy  both  ? — Yes, 

20.257.  Do  yon  think  that  the  Commission  could  be 
used  with  great  advantage  in  arranging  fairly  between 
the  parties? — Yes. 

20,258".  I suppose  the  great  difficulty  is  in  fixing 
the  fair  rent,  but  when  a fair  rent  is  fixed  it  would  be 
very  easy  to  regulate  the  number  of  years’  purchase  ? 
— Yes,  but  I believe  myself  that  some  of  the  land- 
lords are  very  exorbitant  in  their  ideas  and  would  not 
like  to  sell  at  all,  and  some  of  the  tenants  may  be 
very  unreasonable  too,  and  I therefore  think  that 
some  impartial  tribunal  should  be  appointed  that 
would  be  competent  to  arrauge  and  fix  the  price. 


TiMOTinr  Dobgan  examined. 


20.259.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  > 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

20.260.  Whereabouts  ? — In  the  liberties  of  Cork  I 
told  one  farm,  and  the  other  four  miles  outside  it. 

U 24828. 


20.261.  How  do  you  hold  ? — Under  a judicial  lease 
for  the  two  farms. 

20.262.  When  were  the  rents  fixed? — One  three 
years  ago,  and  in  the  other  case  only  last  year. 


Nov.  17,  1886. 
Mr.  Francis 


Timothy 

Dorgan. 
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N°v.  17,  1886.  20,263.  One  in  1883  and  the  other  in  1885  ? — Yes. 

Tim  th  20,264.  On  what  point  do  you  wish  to  give  evi- 

Dorgan.  deuce  ? — If  I were  asked  certain  questions  I would 

be  proud  to  give  evidence.  We  have  a critical  year 
to  go  through,  and  I will  be  quite  unable  to  meet  the 
demands.  I find  one  farm  very  much  injured  by  the 
railway  going  through  it  in  such  a way  that  one-third 
of  the  farm  is  worthless. 

20.265.  Was  not  that  the  case  when  you  had  the 
judicial  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 

20.266.  Was  not  that  brought  under  the  notice  of 
the  commissioners  ? — It  was,  and  on  the  strength  of 
it  I got  30/.  of  a reduction  on  the  old  rent. 

20.267.  And  you  do  not  think  that  enough  ? — No, 
because  the  farm  has  suffered  very  much  by  the  rail- 
way, and  a third  of  the  farm  is  now  like  a basin  from 
the  way  that  the  culvert  was  made. 

20.268.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  your  remedy  for 
that  (if  any)  must  be  against  the  railway  company  ? — 
I did  try  them,  sir,  but  when  it  came  before  the 
commissioners  it  was  decided  that  the  landlord  and 
myself  should  proceed  collectively  against  the  com- 
pany, but  my  landlord  is  encumbered,  and  jhe  had 
not  the  means  to  go  on.  I made  an  application,  but 
the  landlord  did  not  support  it,  and  the  result  was 
that  he  was  a loser,  and  my  land  was  never  the 
same  as  it  was  before  the  railway  was  made. 

20.269.  It  is  a simple  case  of  not  carrying  out  their 
plans  and  specifications  on  the  part  of  the  railway 
company  ? — Yes. 

20.270.  Well,  you  must  compel  them  by  Jaw  to  do 
what  you  want,  we  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  the 
matter  ? — I know  that. 

20.271.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  great  difficulty 
in  making  your  rent  this  year  ? — Yes. 

20.272.  And  that  is  the  case  with  a great  many 
furmers  ? — Yes,  this  is  a most  exceptional  year.  I have, 
been  farming  for  50  years,  and  I never  knew  anything 
like  it.  With  the  waste  of  our  crops,  the  expense  of 
sowing  them,  and  the  prices,  selling  three  barrels  of 
oats  to  make  1/.,  when  we  used  to  get  it  for  two 
barrels.  7s.  is  the  average  price  even  at,  the  present 
day  in  the  Cork  market. 

20.273.  There  is  a glut  in  the  market  ? — Well,  a 
commercial  man  in  Cork,  Mr.  Brown,  says  the  quantity 
is  less  this  year  than  ever  it  was. 

20.274.  As  a rule  the  oats  are  sold  early? — Yes. 
The  condition  of  the  corn  was  such  that  they  were  not 
able  to  keep  it  out  of  the  market,  and  there  is  a de- 
preciation in  price  in  consequence.  The  market  price 
is  4s.  the  cwt.,  and  then  there  is  the  cost  of  inspection 
and  storage,  3 d.  or  4 d.  off  that. 

20.275.  If  you  had  held  the  oats  until  Christmas 
you  would  have  got  better  prices  ?—  It  is  not  in 
keeping  condition,  we  would  want  a good  quality  of 
oats  imported  into  this  country,  but  we  have  not  the 
means  to  get  it. 

20.276.  Have  you  got  a reduction  in  rent  ? — No,  I 
did  not  get  it,  and  we  arc  liable  to  very  heavy  taxation, 
os.  9 d.  or  4s.  2d.  in  the  £. 

20.277.  That,  was  taken  into  consideration  when 
the  Commissioners  fixed  your  rent  ? — I dare  say. 

20.278.  It  ought  have  been  ? — Yes. 

20.279.  Should  you  be  anxious  to  purchase  your 
holding  ?— I would  be  very  glad  of  anything  that,  would 
relieve  me  of  the  rent.  The  landlord  has  run  through 
his  means  and  he  is  going  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  for 
protection  as  he  could  not  meet  his  liability,  and  we 
are  very  awkwardly  placed. 

20,'- 80.  You  would  be  glad  to  become  owner  of  your 
own  holding  ? — Yes. 

20.281.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  give? 
— I know  in  a great  many  cases  I would  give  17  or 
18  years’  purchase,  which  would  be  a reduction  on  the 
present  rent  any  way. 

20.282.  Twenty  years’  purchase  would  mean  20  per 
cent,  reduction  ? — Well,  it  is  the  reduction  we  want  to 
carry  us  through. 

20.283.  Would  you  prefer  20  years’  purchase  of 
the  judicial  rent  if  the  landlord  sells  to  a.  reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  on  judicial  rent  ? — I think  I would,  sir. 


20.284.  Well,  when  you  buy  at  20  years’  purchase 
of  a fair  rent  you  imrhediately  get  a reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  on  your  rent  ? — Well,  my  lord,  20  per 
cent,  would  be  a great  thing.  I did  not  get  a shilling 
from  my  landlords.  The  land  got  into  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court,  and  we  are  in  a worse  position 
now  than  ever  we  were,  for  a class  of  men  have  got 
hold  of  the  land  who  have  no  sympathy  or  feelings  for 
the  tenants.  They  look  on  the  tenants  as  if  they  were 
saleable  goods.  They  got  the  land  when  money  was 
flush  with  them  and  they  aspire  to  the  position  of  the 
other  landlords  and  try  to  get  the  money  out  of  the 
land  in  order  to  support  that  position.  The  only 
commercial  man  who  became  a purchaser  in  (hat  way 
who  is  a real  good  landlord  is  Mr.  Young,  of  Cork. 
He  is  the  only  exception  I know,  and  he  is  a man  who 
stood  by  his  tenants  through  all  the  bad  times. 

20.285.  Where  did  he  buy? — At  Carrigtwohill. 
He  spent  money  in  getting  the  tenants  seed  potatoes 
where  the  potatoes  failed  a few  years  ago.  He  got 
over  tons  of  seed  potatoes  for  them.  In  my  case  the 
poor  landlord  is  to  be  sold  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court,  and  I cannot  get  any  reduction,  but  I have 
32  per  cent,  under  Mr.  Newenham  where  the  tenants 
hold  under  old  leases. 

20.286.  If  the  leaseholders  are  admitted  to  the 
Land  Court  they  can  get  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — But  the 
landlords  will  not  have  it. 

20.287.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament-  Can  make  them 
do  it? — Well,  as  I said  already,  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  imported  a class  of  landlords  into  the 
country  and  they  took  away  a good  deal  of  the 
sympathy  that  the  old  landlords  had  for  the  tenants. 
There  was  never  any  ill  feeling  between  me  and  the 
poor  man  who  is  now  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
1-Ie  used  always  relieve  his  tenants,  and  when  I lost 
some  cows  by  a distemper  he  allowed  me  a half  year’s 
rent  and  gave  us  every  help  and  encouragement. 
But  he  is  not  able  to  do  it  now.  He  is  away  in 
England. 

20.288.  You  would  not  wish  the  gentry  to  leave 
the  country? — Oh!  no,  I would  not;  but  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  brought  in 
another  class  of  landlords,  and  the  children  of  the 
old  landlords  who  ought  to  have  the  old  traditions, 
now  regard  the  people  the  same  as  the  children  of  the 
men  who  purchased  these  properties  at  the  time  when 
land  was  of  enormous  value,  and  who  got  it  to  gratify 
their  pride  as  well  as  to  make  a profitable  per-centage 
out  of  it,  and  the  sons  of  the  old  landlords  from  associa- 
tion with  these  men  are  now  taking  up  their  ideas  and 
they  have  no  sympathy  with  their  tenants  owing  to 
their  bad  association  with  these  new  men. 

20.289.  You  think  absenteeism  a great  curse  ? — 
Certainly. 

20.290.  And  you  would  be  sorry  to  see  anything 
that  would  increase  it  ? — 1 would. 

20.291.  And  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  if 
a large  number  of  tenants  purchased  their  holdings  ?— 

I would.  I would  like  it  myself.  I think  it  is  the 
only  hope  of  the  country  to  have  small  proprietors. 

I think  they  would  give  a good  deal  of  employment, 
and  I see  the  small  tenants  are  struggling  better 
against  the  bad  times  than  the  men  who  have  larger 
holdings. 

20.292.  They  are  getting  on  better  than  the  bigger 
men  ? — They  are.  At  one  time  I could  get  labourers 
for  4.s-.  a week,  and  now  I must  pay  12s.  a week.  I 
give  some  of  the  labourers  8s.  a week,  a house  rent 
free  and  a garden  free,  and  he  gets  so  much  coals  and 
he  gets  the  grass  of  a sheep.  We  are  paying  J 50  per 
cent. mow  for  labour  more  than  we  used  to  pay. 

20.293.  Do  you  find  the  labour  given  now  better 
than  it  used  to  be  ? — Rather  worse ; a good  deal  of 
it  has  to  be  supplemented  by  machinery. 

20.294.  Mr.  Knipe . — Do  you  find  it  possible  to  pay 
your  rent  out  of  the  produce  of  the  farm  ? — I do  find 
it  very  difficult  at  present,  and  I never  got  a reduction. 

I cannot  see  how  I am  to  meet  my  liability,  and  l may 
be  served  with  a writ  before  I go  home, 
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20.295.  Did  you  make  money  in  former  years  ? — I 
cannor.  say  I did.  I had  a large  family  growing  up,  and  I 
spread  myself  into  land,  and  I got  a second  farm  farther 
out  of  town  than,  the  first  farm  and  less  liable  to  city 
taxation  and  twice  the  extent  of  the  first  farm  and  at 
the  same  yearly  rent. 

20.296.  Are  the  landlords  giving  reductions  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  ? — I think  they  would,  but 
I think  they  are  prejudiced  against  the  judicial  rents. 
The  landlords  there  are  giving  reductions.  There  is 
Mr.  Joseph  Coghlan,  he  is  a man  who  sympathises 
with  his  tenants. 

20.297.  What  reduction  is  lie  giving? — ITe  gqve 


20  per  cent,  last  year  and  25  per  cent,  this  year.  Nov.  17,  1886. 
He  went  with  the  people  and  tried  to  help  them  out  — - 

of  their  difficulties.  Timothy 

20.298.  As  regards  the  Purchase  Bill  you  would  be  UorS1HI- 
satisfied  if  it  gave  you  a little  reduction  on  your  pre- 
sent rent  ? — Yes,  I think  20  per  cent,  would  be  a 

great  relief. 

20.299.  Do  you  think  the  people  would  be  desirous 
to  buy  ? — Yes,  I know  a man,  and  he  was  a commis- 
sioner himself,  anti  the  landlord  and  himself  mutuallv 
agreed  as  to  the  purchase,  but  when  the  Government 
inspector  came  down  he  did  not  certify  the  agree- 
ment. 


Captain  R.  Tonson  Ryk  examined. 


‘ 20,300.  Lord  Milltown.  — You  are  a landowner 
in  this  country  ? — Yes,  a large  landowner: 

20.301.  Have  you  experienced  any  difficulty  in 
collecting  your  rents? — Not  the  smallest  difficulty 
until  the  last  half  year. 

20.302.  And  what  was  that  difficulty  caused  by  ? — 
It  was  caused  certainly  by  agitation  in  the  country 
against  the  payment  of  rent. 

20.303.  You  do  not  think  the  difficulty  arose  from 
any  inability  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pay; 
you  think  they  are  able  to  pay  ? — As  well  as  I am. 

20.304.  Are  there  many  judicial  rents  on  your 
property  ? — Only  one  plough  land  went  into  court. 

20.305.  How  are  the  other  rents  fixed? — The 
other  rents  have  been  fixed  for  hundreds  of  years. 
There  were  a great  number  under  Griffiths’  valuation, 
and  several  a very  little  over  it. 

20.306.  They  do  not  hold  under  lease  ? — Some 
under  lease  and  some  not. 

20.307.  The  great  majority  do  not  hold  under 
lease  ? — That  is  so. 

20.308.  The  rents  up  to  the  last  half-year  were 
punctually  paid  ? — Yes.  I may  say  I was  my  own 
agent  for  20  years.  My  father  died  in  1843  ; from  that 
date  to  1859  my  property  was  managed  by  my  late 
father’s  agent  who  died  in  1859;  from  that  year  to  1879 
T managed  my  estate  myself.  I forgave  all  arrears, 
so  that  my  tenants  from  that  out  would  pay  one 
half-year’s  rent  before  the  other  became  due.  I did 
away  with  the  running  or  hanging  gale,  and  it  was 
understood  amongst  my  tenants  that  they  should  pay 
one  half-year’s  rent  before  the  other  half-year  became 
due.  That  was  better  for  them,  and  it  was  better  for 
myself;  and  in  1879,  when  I handed  over  my  property 
to  a firm  of  agents,  there  were  no  arrears  on  my 
property. 

20.309.  At  present  you  have  last  half-year’s  rent 
uncollected  ?— Oh,  no  ; but  there  was  difficulty  in 
collecting  in  the  rent  that  became  due  on  the  29th  of 
September.  The  rent  that  fell  due  on  the  29th  of 
September  was  payable  before  the  following  25th  of 
March.  At  the  time  I say  I handed  over  my  property 
to  the  Messrs.  Carroll,  and  since  that  date  there  is 
great  difficulty  in  collecting  the  rents  each  year, 
principally  from  a combination  entered  into  by  the 
judicial  renters  to  whom  I refused  to  give  any  abate- 
ment. 

20.310.  You  did  give  abatements  ? — I offered 
abatements,  but  T did  not  give  them  to  the  judicial 
renters.  They  were  all  willing  to  pay,  but  some  of 
the  judicial  renters  got  up  a combination,  and  pre- 
vented the  other  tenants  paying  by  intimidation, 
which  I can  show  you,  and  these  tenants  otherwise 
would  pay.  Some  of  my  tenants  came  to  me  and  said 
they  dare  not  pay  their  rents  until  I gave  a reduction 
to  the  other  tenants. 

20.311.  When  was  that? — Last  year.  The  half- 
years  collection  before  the  29th.  Now  they  are  col- 
lecting the  25th  of  March  rent. 

20.312.  Do  the  agents  experience  the  same  difficulty 
now  i They  are  going  on  the  same  principle  now, 
■tying  to  get  a reduction. 

20.313.  Has  there  been  any  boycotting  in  conse- 
quence of  the  payment  of  rent?— I have  been  very 
heavily  boycotted. 


20.314.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  having  asked  for 
your  rents  ? — No. 

20.315.  Why? — I never  evicted  a tenant  in  my 
life,  nor  my  father  before  me,  and  it  was  a most 
extraordinary  .thing  that  1 should  be  boycotted.  A 
poor  law  guardian  for  my  division  was  to'be  elected, 
and  the  only  reason  I can  give  for  the  boycotting  was 
that  the  chairman  of  the  National  League  in  the 
district  was  the  candidate,  and  he  was  opposed  by  a 
tenant  of  mine,  who  had  been  for  many  years  a poor 
law  guardian,  and  he  was  deputy-vice-chairman  of  the 
poor  law  board  in  the  Bandon  Union.  He  came  to 
me  and  I gave  him  my  votes  and  interest,  and  I asked 
my  tenants  to  vote  for  him ; but  he  was  thrown  out 
by  the  present  chairman  of  the  Land  League,  and 
from  the  opposition  I gave  that  man  I think  I was 
boycotted,  that  is  the  only  reason  I can  assign  for  it. 
There  was  no  difference  between  me  and  my  tenants. 
I was  in  the  habit  of  letting  my  land  in  grazing,  and 
letting  my  meadowing  by  auction,  and  it  was  a great 
accommodation  to  the  people  and  to  the  farming  class 
there.  But  the  last  time  I was  letting  my  land,  my 
auctioneer  was  Mr.  Marsh,  they  gathered  a crowd  of 
50  or  60  people  from  the  different  Land  League 
branches  and  they  compelled  the  people  at  the  auction 
to  come  out  of  the  fields,  and  they  came  up  booing  to 
my  place,  and  the  consequence  was  that  it  was  a very 
serious  loss  to  me,  for  I was  not  prepared  for  it,  and 
I think  I have  been  boycotted  ever  since. 

20.316.  Is  there  any  diminution  iu  the  power  of 
the  League  ? — I think  there  is. 

20.317.  What  is  the  nearest  town  to  this  place 
which  you  refer  to  ? — The  nearest  big  town  is  Cork, 
it  is  near  Macroom  and  Bandon  too. 

20.318.  W hat  branches  ? — The  Ivilinurry  and  the 
Farren  branches.  I believe  the  police  are  about  to 
prosecute  this  very  Land  League  for  holding  a court 
on  a large  tenant  of  mine.  He  was  a very  active 
member  of  the  Land  League,  and  he  was  charged 
with  having  paid  his  rent  to  me,  and  the  Land  League 
found  great  fault  with  him,  and  also  for  having  done 
something  for  a boycotted  man  a tenant  of  Sir 
Augustus  Warren.  They  held  a court  on  him,  and 
he  was  expelled  from  the  League,  and  he  wants  me 
now  to  forgive  him  his  rent  as  he  cannot  pay  it. 

20.319.  You  said  that  they  were  talking  about 
instituting  a prosecution  against  the  League  for 
holding  a court  ; have  they  done  so  yet  ? — No,  but  I am 
sending  up  a letter  now  to  the  Chief  Secretary  telling 
him  all  about  the  activity  of  the  League  in  my  district, 
but  the  police  say  they  cannot  get  this  man  to  swear 
an  information. 

20.320.  Well,  if  he  will  not  swear  an  information, 
what  can  the  Chief  Secretary  do  ? — Well,  the  man 
acknowledges  in  his  letter  to  me  having  been  censured 
by  the  Land  League  for  having  paid  his  rent  to  me, 
and  also  for  having  spoken  to  Mr.  Kingston,  a tenant 
living  near  Kilmurry,  who  was  boycotted,  and  that  he 
was  expelled  from  the  League. 

20.321.  Is  there  any  unxiety  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  purchase  under  the  Lund  Purchase  Act  ? — 
Not  in  my  district  generally,  but  I should  say  that 
if  the  rate  of  interest  were  reduced,  and  the  time 
extended,  that  a great  number  of  tenants  would  be 
glad  to  purchase  their  land. 

x a 


Captain  It. 
Tousou  liye. 
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Nov.  17,  188C.  20,322.  Are  you  in  favour  of  extending  the  time 

for  repayment  ? — Yes,  and  lowering  the  rate  of 

Captain  R.  interest ; the  longer  you  make  the  period,  the  greater 
Tonson  Rye.  the  number  of  people  who  will  take  advantage  of  the 
Act. 

20.323.  But  have  they  been  taking  advantage  of  it 
as  it  is  ? — There  are  some.  One  tenant  of  mine  the 
other  day  told  me  that  he  was  in  negjfiation  with  the 
landlord  ol  his  second  farm,  Mr.  Collins,  who  lives 
close  to  here,  and  he  told  me  that  the  landlord  had 
offered  him  his  land.  I do  not  know  the  exact 
figures,  but  I think  for  1,000/.,  and  that  the  man  was 
willing  to  give  900/.,  and  the  man  said  Mr.  Collins 
was  a very  good  landlord,  that  he  gave  25  per  cent., 
and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  give  more  than  900/., 
but  that  Mr.  Collins  wanted  1,000/.  Mr.  Collins, 
said  the  man,  is  a very  good  landlord,  and  he  gives 
me  an  allowance  of  25  per  cent.,  and  when  all  the 
rates  and  taxes  are  to  be  paid  by  me  after  I purchase 
it  would  not  be  worth  my  while  to  buy. 

20.324.  Still  the  Purchase  Act  is  extremely 
favourable  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes,  extremely  favour- 
able, but  I think  if  the  interest  was  lowered  and  the 
time  extended,  it  would  bring  more  people  into  the 
market. 

20.325.  Do  you  think  that  is  desirable  ? — I think 
it  would,  there  is  very  little  money  in  the  country. 

20.326.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  are  not  required  to 
pay  the  money  down  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  afraid  to 
incur  any  responsibility. 

20.327.  Lord  Milltown. — But  you  are  in  favour  of 
a large  increase  in  the  number  of  small  proprietors  ? — 
Well,  I may  say  I always  considered  that  the  making 
ol" farmers  proprietors  in  their  own  right  would  go  a 
great  way  towards  doing  away  with  agitation. 

20.328.  Are  you  iu  favour  of  compulsory  purchase  ? 
— 1 am  very  much  against  it.  I think  it  would  be 
great  injury  to  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
country  if  the  landlords  were  compelled  to  sell,  they 
are  the  chief  support  of  the  shopkeepers,  and  expend 
more  money  than  would  be  expended  under  any  other 
system. 

20.329.  Do  you  know  whether  the  landlords  would 
be  willing  to  sell  ? — I should  say  they  would  be 
willing  to  sell  ifthey  got  a fair  price,  but  of  course  a 
fair  price  depends  very  much  on  various  circumstances, 
the  quality  of  the  land  and  other  matters. 

20.330.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  situation  ? — Yes,  near- 
ness to  markets,  but  I say  that  compulsory  purchase 
would  do  a great  deal  of  injury  to  the  commercial 
interests  of  the  country. 

20.331.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  the  land- 
lords would  leave  the  country  if  they  sold  out  ? — Yes 
decidedly,  they  would  never  be  able  to  pull  with  the’ 
people  on  account  of  these  agitations.  I am  an  old 
fox-hunter  myself,  perhaps  the  oldest  master  of  fox- 
hounds in  the  country,  and  I was  always  a great 
favourite.  I always  lived  here,  and  spent  my  income 
upon  it,  I always  kept  a pack  of  hounds,  and  spent  a 
lot  of  money,  but  1 sold  them  off  in  1879,  and  as  I 
wanted  to  clear  off'  some  family  charges,  I sold  a por- 
tion of  my  property.  I was  perhaps  the  last  man  who 
sold  part  of  his  estate.  I sold  a portion  of  the  property 
for  23  and  27  years’  purchase,  and  1 paid  off  the 
charges,  but  if  I sold  out  the  whole  thing  1 should 
clear  away, 

20.332.  If  you  sold  you  would  leave  the  country  ? 

Most  decidedly,  what  inducement  would  there  be  to 
stay. 

20.333.  There  is  no  reason  why  fox-hunting  should 
not  go  on  as  usual  ? —It  would  not. 

20.334.  Is  it  stopped  now  ?— It  is  stopped  in  a way. 
The  Twenty-first  Hussars  have  the  country. 

20.335.  But  you  could  agree  with  the  farmers  if 
they  were  the  owners  of  the  land? — The  farmers, 
generally  speaking,  would  not  object  if  they  were  let 
alone.  But  have  you  read  the  speeches  made  by  our 
honourable  members  of  Parliament.  Have  you  read 
the  speeches  made  by  Dr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Lane  and 
Mr.  Flynn  and  others.  They  are  making  the  farmers 
the  greatest  enemies  of  us.  You  people  living  in 


England  do  not  understand  it  at  all ; before  this  the 
farmers  would  touch  their  hats  for  us,  they  used 
always  touch  their  hats  for  me  and  salute  me,  but 
now  if  I met  one  of  them  he  would  not  look  at  me,  he 
would  pass  me  by. 

^ 20,336.  That  is  because  you  are  a landowner?— 

20.337.  But  if  you  ceased  to  be  a landowner  you 
might  be  able  to  get  on  better  with  them  ? — I doubt 
that.  It  will  be  a long  time  before  Ireland  will  be  as 
it  was  a few  years  ago. 

20.338.  Well,  we  have  got  evidence  if  the  landlords 
disposed  of  a portion  of  their  property  in  the  occupa- 
tion  of  the  tenants,  they  might  still  continue  to  reside 
on  their  demesnes  and  home  farms  and  enjoy  the 

sports  of  the  field  pretty  much  as  in  former  days  ? 

Well,  I cannot  say  that  I agree  with  you.  ’ - 

20.339.  Then  you  think  that  the  consequence  of  the 
general  use  of  the  Purchase  Act  would  be  tha  the 
landlords  would  leave  the  country  ? — Leave  the 
country,  and  invest  the  money  they  got  in  foreign 
security  or  some  other  securities,  that  is  what  I would 
do. 

20.340.  That  would  be  a great  misfortune  to  Ire- 
land ? — Decidedly. 

20.341.  Still  you  are  in  favour  of  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act? — I am  not  altogether  individually  in 
favour  of  it. 

20.342.  1 thought  that  was  your  evidence  ? — No, 
my  evidence  is  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would' 
be  more  freely  used  if  the'  rate  of  interest  was 
lowered  and  the  time  for  repayment  extended.  I 
think  that  would  be  an  inducement  to  the  parties  who 
are  driven  to  use  it  by  the  speeches  of  these  people 
here.  1 would  sell  if  I got  the  value  for  the  land. 

20.343.  And  then  you  would  leave  the  country? 
— I fancy  I would,  decidedly.  I know  a great  many 
people  who  would  leave  the  country. 

20.344.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you 
would  like  to  give  evidence? — Not  unless  you  wish 
to  ask  me. 

20.345.  Then  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  agitation 
of  the  rent  question  the  landlords  would  be  willing  to 
sell? — Yes,  it  shows  you  that  it  is  almost  altogether 
from  this  agitation  that  the  people  are  ready  to  leave 
the  country. 

20.346.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  shows  very  little  freedom 
of  action  ? — Why,  sir,  we  are  not  allowed  to  do  any- 
thing. 

20.347 . Because  you  do  not  vote  tor  a certain  poor 
law  guardian  you  cannot  set  the  grass  of  your  own 
demesne? — Yes,  the  Land  League  made  that  the 
excuse.  It  shows  the  arbitrary  power  they  use. 

20.348.  Have  you  good  crops  this  year  ? — In  my 
country  they  are  generally  very  good.  My  potatoes 
were  a very  fine  crop,  speaking  individually,  and  they 
were  v..:y  plenty,  and  scarcely  any  of  them  black, 
which  is  m.  very  remarkable  thing,  but  the  weather  was 
very  wet,  and  we  have  certainly  had  a very  bad 
season. 

20.349.  As  compared  with  last  year  was  the  crop 
better  or  worse  ? — Last  year’s  crop  was  more  plentiful. 

20.350.  Last  year  was  an  exceptionally  good  year? 
— An  exceptionally  good  year. 

20.351.  Mr.  Knipc. — Speaking  about  non-resident 
landlords,  do  you  think  it  would  be  any  hardship  to 
compel  them  to  sell  ? — I do  not. 

29.352.  They  have  not  done  much  to  encourage 
the  industries  of  the  country  by  spending  money 
here? — Well,  I had  better  not  say  anything  about 
non-resident  landlords.  I always  resided  here,  and 
enjoyed  myself  in  my  own  country.  No  doubt  at 
present  it  is  not  very  pleasant  living  in  the  country. 

20.353.  As  a rule  non-resident  landlords  have  not 
as  much  sympathy  for  the  people  ?— Well,  a good 
number  of  them  spend  a good  deal  of  money  through 
their  agents  and  other  means. 

20.354.  But  they  take  a great  deal  of  money  out  of 
the  country  and  spend  it  elsewhere  ? — Yes,  they  spend 
it  in  other  countries. 
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20.355.  And  it  would,  not  he  a very  great  hardship 
to  compel  these  landlords  to  sell,  that  would  not  be  an 
injury  to  the  country  ? — It  would  be  an  advantage  to 
the  country,  but  I do  not  think  the  other  landlords 
would  remain  here  if  they  were  compelled  to  sell. 
The  state  of  the  country  is  very  dreadful,  and  I would 
not  live  in  the  country  if  I could  live  elsewhere. 
I have  as  good  land  as  any  in  England  or  Ireland, 
and  it  is  a beautiful  country,  without  a single  acre  of 
waste,  and  1 assure  you  I would  gladly  sell  it  sooner 
than  live  here.  You  have  never  known  anything  of 
the  agitation,  and  of  the  dreadful  feeling  that  has 
<rot  up.  I have  drained  my  land  for  my  tenants 
and  they  were  never  charged  a single  farthing  for  it. 

20.356.  The  farmers  have  a great  deal  more  diffi- 
cult}' in  paying  now  than  they  had  six  years  ago  ? — 
Decidedly  they  have ; and  1 may  say,  individually, 
that  if  my  tenants  and  myself  were  left  to  settle  it 
ourselves  there  would  be  plenty  of  time  given  them  to 
pay,  and  their  rents  would-  be  reduced,  and  allow- 
ances made  for  the  bad  years,  and  it  would  have  been 
very  easy  to  have  arranged  it,  but  the  agitation  is 
such  now  that  one  tenant  will  not  pay  if  another 
objects  to  his  paying. 

20.357.  Is  it  a fact  that  a number  of  landlords 
have  been  giving  reductions? — Yes;  I have  been 
giving  a reduction  of  15  per  cent,  myself. 

20.358.  Was  that  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — No ; I 
did  not  give  any  reduction  on  the  judicial  rents.  I 
gave  it  on  the  others. ' 

29.359.  Have  you  heard  that  some  landlords  have 
been  giving  it  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — I believe  so. 
You  must  know  that  reductions  on  some  lands  is 
absolutely  necessary,  greater  or  less  ; there  are  some 
mountainy  lauds  in  this  country  with  such  bad  soil 
that  I do  not  know  how  they  pay  any  rent  on  it  ; 
there  are  other  lands  like  that,  and  if  they  were 
manured  they  would  work  very  well.  I must  tell 
you  that  I am  a large  lime-burner  myself.  I gave  a 
return  about  the  kilns  to  Mr.  John  Barrett.  I think 
ho  gave  them  to  you.  I have  taken  the  returns  for 
the  months  of  June,  July,  August,  September,  and 
October,  and  there  is  a great  falling  off  in  the 
purchases  ; and  I am  afraid  that  a great  deal  of  this 
is  owing  to  the  agitation  and  to  other  measures,  and 
that  they  are  neglecting  their  farms. 

20.360.  Do  you  think  that  it  is  owing  to  want 
of  money  that  they  do  not  purchase  the  lime  ? — No, 
certainly  not;  the  young  farmers  do  not  attend  to 
their  business  in  the  country.  They  are  now  hunting, 
and  shooting,  and  fishing,  and  coursing,  and  neglect- 
ing their  business. 

20.361.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  farmers  are 
poorer  now  than  six  years  ago  ? — Well,  they  are  able 
to  hunt,  and  to  shoot,  and  to  amuse  themselves  ; they 
are  well  able  to  do  that.  I may  say  I was  always 
delighted  to  have  the  larmers’  sous  hunting  with  me 
when  I kept  the  hounds  ; if  they  are  poorer  they  are 
well  able  to  do  as  I say,  and  I say  they  are  neglecting 
their  business,  and  I say  it  was  remarked  by  me  as  a 
hunting  man  in  several  districts  lately,  the  neglect  of 
the  farmers  in  leaving  their  land  go  waste,  and  fall 
into  weeds,  and  all  through  the  country  thistles  are 
blowing  and  poisoning  the  whole  land. 

20.362.  But  the  farmers  would  be  able  to  pay  their 
rent  better  if  they  cultivated  their  land  better  ? — Yes ; 
but  there  is  an  object  in  their  neglecting  their  farms. 
They  try  to  reduce  the  value  of  their  farms  by 
neglect  to  see  if  they  can  possibly  get  them  cheaper. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  through  the  country  without 


seeing  how  they  neglect  their  farms;  the  neglect  has  Nw.17,  188G. 
been  very  great  amongst  the  farmers  for  the  past  few  - — 

years.  Captain  R. 

20.363.  Is  it  your  experience  that  farming  is  very  "1'onsc“1 
profitable  at  the  present  time  ? — It  is  not  profitable  ; 

the  season  down  here  has  been  very  had,  its  wetness 
was  against  the  corn  being  saved  in  a proper  way,  and 
of  course  men  cannot  meet  their  demands  as  well  as 
if  they  had  a plentiful  and  well  saved  harvest.  Un- 
fortunately, I believe  that  something  about  the  Gulf 
Stream  has  destroyed  our  corn,  and  made  it  moist 
and  poor,  and  very  hard  to  save. 

20.364.  And  consequently  there  is  a very  low  price  ? 

— A very  low  price,  but  I must  say  cattle  are  not  so 
low  as  they  were  ; 1 got  a very  fair  price  indeed  for 
cattle.  Some  years  ago  they  went  up  very  high,  and 
then  there  came  a sudden  depression  in  prices,  but 
when  the  cattle  have  come  to  their  proper  level  again 
they  will  make  as  much  profit  as  formerly. 

20.365.  But  the  farmers  suffered  severely  ? — 

Decidedly  they  did,  everybody  who  had  cattle  suffered 
at  the  time,  but  if  they  buy  the  stock  low  they  will 
get  a fair  price  for  them  and  they  will  make  as  much 
profit  on  the  stock  as  when  they  were  getting  fabulous 
prices  for  them.  I do  not  think  they  will  get  those 
fabulous  prices  again,  and,  in  my  opinion,  cattle  are 
now  coming  to  their  proper  level. 

20.366.  Lord  Milltoum. — The  price  that  was  reached 
a few  years  ago  was  an  abnormal  price  ? — Yes,  a 
fabulous  price. 

20.367.  Now  there  is  a reaction  ? — Yes,  there  is  a 
reaction  set  in,  and  I am  in  great  hopes  that  if  we 
could  get  rid  of  this  agitation,  and  if  we  could  get  into 
the  same  groove  as  formerly,  we  would  get  on  very 
pleasantly.  If  we  had  a good  harvest  I think  we 
would  get  on  very  well. 

20.368.  Mr.  Knipe. — Looking  at  the  quantity  of 
foreign  cattle  imported,  do  you  expect  a very  much 
higher  price  for  cattle  than  at  present? — I think  we 
will  get  a good  fair  average  price.  America  will  not 
interfere  so  much  with  us  in  future. 

20.369.  Mr.  Netigan. — The  return  of  importations 
from  America  is  steadily  coming  down,  and  some 
of  the  carrying  companies  are  going  into  liquidation  ? 

I think  that  is  so.  If  the  people  were  allowed  to  go 
on  their  own  way  everything  would  come  round. 

20.370.  The  tendency  of  facility  of  communication 
is  to  equalise  prices  over  the  whole  world  ? — I suppose 
so.  Ireland  has  suffered  very  much  from  the  want  of 
some  small  tax  upon  imported  manufactured  goods. 

Imported  flour,  for  instance,  has  destroyed  the  growth 
of  wheat  in  this  country. 

20.371.  Lord  Milltoum. — Do  you  think  a tax  on 
flour  would  increase  the  price  of  wheat  ? — There  is  a 
very  low  price  for  it  now. 

20.372.  But  how  would  you  increase  the  price  of 
wheat  by  taxing  flour  ? — It  would  increase  the  growth 
of  wheat. 

20.373.  Why  ? — Because  if  you  put  a small  tax  on 
flour  the  millers  would  manufacture  it  here,  and  the 
farmers  would  send  it  into  them  in  large  quantities. 

20.374.  But  the  wheat  would  come  in  just  the  same 
as  at  present  ? — I do  not  know  that  the  wheat  would 
come  in  as  at  present  in  such  quantities,  and  the  tax 
would  be  a great  help  to  the  manufactures  of  the 
country,  and  it  would  bring  in  a large  revenue ; you 
will  find  that  the  artisans  and  workmen  of  England 
will  abolish  fair  trade  yet  That  will  bo  one  of  the 
problems  of  the  future,  and  you  will  find  that  the 
manufacturers  and  the  artisans  of  England  will  abolish 
fair  trade  yet. 


Mr.  John  McDonnell  examined. 


20.375.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer,  I 
believe,  in  this  county? — Yes. 

20.376.  At  what  place  ? — At  Waterpark  Carrigaline 
in  the  county  of  Cork. 

20.377.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — By  lease. 


20.378.  Is  your  lease  of  old  date? — Yes. 

20.379.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?— I think  it  is  a lease 
of  31  years  and  lives,  and  the  lives  are  living  yet. 

20.380.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ?— I think  it  dated 
about  25  years  ago. 

x 3 


Mr.  John 
McDonnell. 
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SKSi'  If0-'  Ab°ut  lh‘it-(,  . , , fixed,  and  to  purchase  you  would  want  to  reduce  that 

20,382.  Wei  e you  a -tenant  of  the  laud  previously  ? fair  rent  by  40  per  cent,  or  by  nearly  half  the  f.,;,. 

rent ? — W ell,  fer  25  ye™  the  landlord  bM  b" 
20,385.  Was  he  a leaseholder  ?— Yes.  getting  4001  a year  out  of  the  place.  A further” 

dnetion  of  40  per  cent,  on  a fair  rent  would  be 
necessary  in  order  to  bear  the  additional  burdens 
which  would  lie  on  me  after  purchase ; these  burdens 
are  the  landlord’s  portion  of  rates  and  taxes,  the  in- 
creasing claims  of  labourers,  and  the  probable  setting 
of  considerable  taxes  on  land  in  the  near  future.  ° 
20,406.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  is  sufficient,  that 
he  should  be  content  with  that  and  go? — I did  not 
say  that. 


-Yes,  I £ 
—Close  i 


20.384.  You  bought  the  • leasehold  ?- 
only  in  the  farm  17  years. 

20.385.  How  many  acres  are  there  ?- 
300  acres. 

20.386.  What  is  the  rent  ? — 400/.  a year. 

20.387.  Are  the  acres  Irish  acres? — No,  statute 
acres. 

20.388.  What  is  the  poor  law  valuation? — 465/. 
It  is  more  than  the  rent. 

20.389.  Do  yoii  consider  your  rent  too  high  ? — 
I do. 

20.390.  Although  it  is  under  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion ? — Yes,  even  so.  I expended  1,000/.  on  it  myself 
and  I gave  1,300/.  for  the  place. 

20.391.  That  does  not  affect  the  question.  The 
rent  you  pay  now  you  consider  too  high  ?■ — I think  it 
is,  I bought  the  place  more  as  a . commercial  specula- 
tion than  anything  else,  close  by  the  farm  is  Spike 
Island  Convict  Prison  where  they  used  to  consume 
a large  quantity  of  milk,  and  I was  a large  dairy 
farmer  and  it  was  oidy  a large  dairy  farmer  that  could 


20.407.  Have  you  ever  lent  money.  Suppose  you 

lent  a man  100/.  and  that  he  paid  you  5 per  cent,  on 
it  for  20  years,  do  you  think  that  man  would  be 
entitled  to  say  at  the  end  of  20  years,  I have  -riven 
you  100/.,  and  I will  give  you  no  more  ?— I daresay  a 
man  would  be  entitled  to  5 per  cent,  for  ever,  until 
he  had  back  the  money,  but  that  hardly  bears  any 
analogy  to  land.  J 

20.408.  What  is  the  difference  ? — Land  is  different 
from  commercial  business. 

20.409.  But  you  took  the  farm  as  a commercial 


supply  the  place,  and  they  used  to  give  a very  good  business,  and  you  treated  it  as  a commercial  tra 


price  for  milk,  and  this  farm  was  near  the  island“and 
I took  it  for  its  good  situation  close  to  Spike,  and 
for  the  facility  it  gave  me  for  supplying  the  new 
milk. 

20.392.  Mr.  Neliyan.—  Now  the  convict  establish- 
ment there  is  closed  up  ?— Yes. 

20.393.  And  the  speculation  turned  out  a bad  one  ? 
— Yes. 

20.394.  You  have  not  the  same  facilities  now  for 
selling  your  milk?— No,  the  party  who  was  supplyin- 


which  you  did  not  succeed,  and 
now  unless  the  landlord  takes  a sum  which  very 
possibly,  he  may  not  be  pleased  to  regard  as  adequate 
you  are  not  prepared  to  buy  ?— I would  like  to  buy  at 
15  years’  purchase. 

20,410.  That  is  what  you  consider  fair? — Yes  in 
the  present  state  of  prices,  I am  dealing  with  the  pre- 
sent state  of  affairs,  I cannot  continue  to  pay  the 
present  rent. 

, r-  _ • * , 20,411.  If  you  have  so  much  difficulty  in  paying 

the  place  before  I took  the  farm  he  reduced  the  price  the  rent  of  the  place  why  do  not  you  give  it  up.  Look 


of  his  milk  from  10<7.  to  (id.  and  o^d.  so  that  my 
speculation  turned  out  a poor  one. 

20.395.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  like  to  be  able 
to  go  into  court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ?— I would 
like  to  have  my  lease  broken. 

20.396.  You  would  wish  to  be  able  to  have  your 
lease  broken  so  that  you  could  go  into  court  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed  ? — Yes. 


at  the  amount  of  money  I have  expended  on  the 

place.  I am  sure  I have  laid  out  2,000/.  on  it,  and 

then  there  is  the  chance  of  having  a good  Bill  to  deal 
with  the  land  question. 

t 20,412.  What  sort  of  Bill  do  you  expect  the 
Government  to  bring  forward  ? — Some  Bill  that  will 
compensate  the  tenant  for  his  expenditure  and  his 
9n,0»  „ , industry.  Something  should  be  done  to  make  the 

. Have  you  any  wish  to  purchase  your  landlord  to  deal  fairly  with  the  tenant 

h°i  AW0Uld  m“  ‘‘  “T1'.  20,413.  Ho,  not  Parliament  done  that  much 

20,398.  How  many  years  purchase  would  you  be  already  ? — I do  not  think  so.  I look  upon  the  Bill  of 

willing  to  give  on  a fair  rent  ?— That  would  depend  1881  as  a farce. 

° "2^ 3 99 1 *B  ut  "su  uuosin  f a fair  rent  is  20,414.  Speaking  of  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  do 

20.400.  You  W r of  coutao  that  „„14  be  a **  “ I“”  * 

grant  loss  to  your  landlord  P-I  do,  but  it  is  a groat  o0>415.  x „j,p0!e  that  £ ^ 

were  a landlord  ? — No,  I would  not. 

the 


loss  to  me 

20,401.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  is  likely  to  de- 


prive himself  of  so  much  of  his  income  to  please  "you  1 Then  ‘Io  y°v  say  that  as  Ion 

or  anybody  else.  Do  you  know  how  much  purchasing  * S?odZ?0heJ°  Plucb  he.would  not  leav0 


at  15  years  purchase  would  reduce  your  fair  rent . - 
1 know  that  I pay  400/.  a year,  that.  [ paid  1,300/. 
for  the  place,  that  I expended  1,000/.  on  it,  and  that 
the  rates  in  the  Cork  Union  are  tremendous.  The 
poor  law  rates  and  income  tax  come  to  1 08/.  a year 
and  that  is  a rent  in  itself. 

20,402.  Mr.  Neliyan.  — Purchasing  at  15  years 


feather  on  its  back  ? — Because  I think  so 

20.417.  Why  do  you  say  that  of  other  men  that  you 
would  not  say  of  yourself  ?— I beg  your  pardon. 

20.418.  Why  do  you  say  that  if  these  men,  that  you 
would  not  say  of  yourself? — Because  the  landlords 
are  doing  it.  It  is  visible  before  the  whole  world. 

20.419.  Supposing  there  was  compulsory  purchase, 


purchase  of  your  rent  would  reduce  your  rent  by  and  the  court  decided  that  you  should  pay  20  years, 
40  per  cent.  ? — Well,  it  is  impossible  for  any  man  to  purchase,  would  you  be  very  well  pleased  ? -1  do  not 

know  that.  Well  perhaps  if  the  land  • 


pay  the  present  rent. 

20.403.  I am  assuming  that  the  present  rent  is  a 
high  rent,  and  I am  pointing  out  to  you  that  by  15 
years’  purchase  you  would  reduce  that  fair  rent  by 
40  per  cent.  ? — Well,  I think  I would  be  entitled  to 
that. 

20.404.  Lord  Milltown. — And  the  landlord  would 
have  to  make  up  his  mind  to  lose  that  much  ? — Well, 
look  at  the  present  state  of  affairs,  when  I got  this 
farm  barley  was  21s.  the  barrel  in  Cork  market,  and 
now  it  is  only  3s.  Gd.  the  cwt. 

20.405.  All  that  would  be  considered  in  fixing  the 
fair  rent.  It  is  assumed  that  a fair  rent  has  been 


, x to  my 

satisfaction  I might. 

20.420.  But  supposing  the  court  decided  that  you 
were  to  buy  whether  you  liked  it  or  not? — I would 
buy  under  the  Act,  if  the  court  decided  fairly. 

20.421.  Do  not  the  courts  generally  decide  fairly  ?— 
Well,  I valued  several  farms  for  the  tenants,  and  I 
scarcely  found  any  cases  in  which  the  Land  Courts 
valued  the  farms  at  fair  rents.  The  Valuators  used 
to  run  through  them,  and  try  to  pick  up  hints  after- 
wards. 

20.422.  You  were  not  satisfied  with  the  valuations  ? 
— I was  quite  dissatisfied. 
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20.423.  What  alterations  would  you  suggest  in  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  ? — There  should  be  a general  re- 
valuation. 

20.424.  Begin  it  all  over  again,  and  re-value  the 
whole  of  Ireland l— Yes;  the  Act  of  1881  was  simply 
a farce. 

20.425.  The  way  it  was  administered  ? — Yes. 

20.426.  The  complaint  is  that  the  Commissioners 
fixed  the  rents  too  high.  Is  the  present  valuation  too 
high  ? — In  places,  yes. 

20.427.  Would  you  fix  the  rents  in  future  by  the 
i rices  at  the  present  time  ? — I would. 

20.428.  On  the  prices  of  the  present  bad  year  you 
would  fix  the  landlord’s  rent  for  the  future  ? — Well, 
we  thought  the  years  we  had  before  the  worst  we 
could  have,  but  we  got  a worse  one. 

20.429.  You  would  be  in  favour  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a court  to  fix  the  number  of  years  purchase, 
and  then  you  would  make  the  tenant  buy  and  the 
landlord  sell  whether  he  liked  it  or  not  ? — Well,  you 
cannot  compel  the  landlord  unless  you  compel  the 
tenant  also. 

20.430.  If  the  prices  after  a few  years  became 
worse  than  they  are  now,  would  you  seek  for  a com- 
pulsory reduction  of  the  instalments? — No,  I would 
let  them  take  their  chance.  Things  cannot  be  very 
much  worse  than  they  are  at  present. 

20.431.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  found  farming  pro- 
fitable these  years?— Not  latterly.  I did  find  it 
profitable  some  years  ago. 

20.432.  You  have  devoted  the  whole  of  your 
attention  to  farming  ? — Yes,  I held  four  farms,  and  I 
got  prices  that  no  other  farmer  in  the  country  got  for 
his  produce.  I tried  every  sort  of  farming,  dairy 
farming,  sheep  farming,  and  tillage  farming. 

20.433.  Are  you  able  to  save  any  money  at  present  ? 
— I am  losing  plenty  of  it. 

20.434.  Seventeen  years  ago,  you  said,  you  got  this 
farm  ?— Yes,  but  I was  farming  before  1869. 

20.435.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  what  you  have 
lost  during  the  past  two  years  ? — I did  not  make  an 
exact  calculation,  but  I should  say  3001. 

20.436.  That  is  owing  to  low  prices  and  foreign 
competition? — Yes.  You  must  know  that  barley  is 
now  only  3s.  6 d.,  and  it  cost  more  than  that  to  save  it 
this  inclement  season,  and  no  buyers  for  it  even  at 
that  price.  I have  seen  it  sold  at  2s.  6c/.  the  cwt., 
and  oats  is  the  same  price  in  proportion. 

20.437.  Owing  to  the  low  price  of  produce  it  is 
impossible  to  pay  the  'present  rents  ? — No  ordinary 
farmer  could  pay  the  present  rents.  In  a Purchase 
Bill  I think  there  should  be  an  extension  of  time  so 
that  the  instalment  money  would  be  reduced,  lor  this 
reason,  that  the  farmers  are  reduced  in  capital  and 
they  cannot  work  the  land  without  capital  and  make 
a profit  of  farming. 

20.438.  You  gave  1,3001.  for  the  farm?— Yes. 

20.439.  And  how  much  did  you  expend  on  it  ? — 
1,0001. 

20.440.  What  would  you  give  to  be  done  with 
it  altogether? — I really  do  not  know  that.  I am 
looking  forward  to  the  prospect  of  my  doing  better  if 
there  was  any  Land  Bill  that  would  carry  me  through. 
Of  course  I have  been  brought  up  to  one  occupation 
in  life,  and  I do  not  see  my  way  to  going  into  any 
other. 

20.441.  If  it  were  put  in  the  market  would  it  sell 
for  half  the  money  you  gave  for  it? — It  would  not 
fetch  half  the  money  in  the  market. 

20.442.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  you  ever  try? — I did 
not. 

20.443.  How  can  you  say  what  it  would  sell  for  if 
you  have  not  tried? — I know  it  from  the  rent,  and  I 
have  seen  several  farms  sold. 

20.444.  We  have  evidence  of  very  high  prices  for 
a tenant  right,  and  the  rent  was  not  under  the  poor 
law  valuation  as  in  your  case  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  a 
very  large  house  and  demesne  on  my  farm  that  are 
included  in  the  valuation. 

20.445.  How  much  is  the  land  and  how  much  the 
buildings  ? — I fljd  not  even  notice,  I believe  they  are. 
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the  particulars  you  have  to  write  up  to  Ely  Place.  

There  are  two  valuations,  but  there  is  .nothing  in  one  Mr.  John 
but  some  small  labourers’  cottages.  1 do  not  think  the  McDonnell, 
farm  buildings  are  ever  separated. 

20.446.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  any  farms  offered  for 
sale  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?— There  .were. 

20.447.  Was  there  a purchaser? — No. 

20.448.  Notone? — No.  " 

20.449.  Even  the  tenants  themselves  could  not  find 
a purchaser  ? — No. 

20.450.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  price  of 
tenant  right  has  gone  down  during  the  past  six  years. 

It  has  gone  down. 

20.451.  In  your  neighbourhood  tenants  could  not 
sell  their  interests  ? — No,  and  it  is  splendid  land. 

20.452.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  on  Saturday  last  a farm  of  83  acres,  at  a 
rent  of  39/.,  sold  at  320/.  by  public  auction? — Nothing 
would  surprise  me. 

20.453.  It  does  not  seem  quite  consistent  with  your 
evidence? — No. 

20.454.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  all  depends  on  the  rent  ? — 

Oh,  yes. 

20.455.  Have  you  known  landlords  to  be  giving 
reductions  in  your  part  of  the  country  ?-*<*•  ' 

20.456.  How  mnny  ? — Vei-y  few. 

20.457.  But  there  have  been  reductions  ? — Yes, 
very  lew.  I have  known  also  in  my  locality  that 
the  people  are  so  desirous  to  pay  their  landlords  that 
they  strip  their  land  and  borrow  and  beg  and  rob 
their  own  friends  to  pay  the  landlords  and  keep  their 
holdings  and  all  in  consequence  of  the  terrors  of  writs 
and  law  expenses. 

20.458.  So  anxious  are  they  to  retain  their  hold- 
ings ? — Yes.  The  landlord  must  be  paid  in  any  case, 
no  matter  who  suffers. 

20.459.  Speaking  of  the  Purchase  Bill,  you  would 
give  a fair  price  to  the  landlord  in  order  to  become 
the  owner  of  your  holding  ? — Yres. 

20.460.  Would  you  leave  it  to  a properly  consti- 
tuted court  to  fix  the  price  ? — I would  if  it  were  a 
properly  constituted  tribunal. 

20.461.  What  would  you  call  a properly  constituted 
and  fair  tribunal  ? — The  stamp  of  men  who  would 
have  practical  and  thorough  knowledge  of  land. 

20.462.  How  would  you  have  them  selected  ? — Oh, 
there  are  plenty  of  them  in  Ireland. 

20.463.  But  who  would  select  them  ? — I cannot  tell 
you  that. 

20.464.  Would  the  tribunal  carry  confidence  with 
the  people  if  the  members  were  selected  by  the 
Government? — Well,  by  the  Government,  provided 
they  were  men  known  to  be  practical  men  who  would 
be  unbiassed,  and  that  they  were  approved  by  certain 
sections  of  the  people. 

20.465.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  what  section  of  the 
people  would  sit  on  review  of  the  appointments  of  the 
Government.  What  would  be  the  court  of  review 
on  the  selections  ? — Well,  parties  that  would  be  im- 
partial. 

20.466.  And  who  would  be  the  impartial  parties  ? 

— The  boards  of  guardians  would  bo  very  competent. 

20.467.  The  Government  should  be  subject  to  the 
control  of  the  boards  of  guardians  in  the  matter  of 
these  appointments  ? — Or  to  similar  boards. 

20.468.  The  guardians  would  be  the  proper  boards  ? 

Yes. 

20.469.  In  your  opinion  the  court  would  command 
the  confidence  of  the  people  if  the  members  of  it  were 
appointed  by  the  Government,  and  if  the  appointments 
were  approved  of  by  the  boards  of  guardians  through- 
out the  country  ? — I think  the  boards  of  guardians 
would  be  a very  good  body  for  the  purpose.  They 
are  a mixed  body,  and  in  them  you  have  the  landlords 
and  the  tenants. 

20.470.  For  the  purpose  of  compulsory  purchase 
you  would  have  the  appointment  of  the  court 
controlled  by  the  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

20.471.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  be  satisfied  with 
the  Land  Court  as  it  is  constituted  now  ?— No. 

X 4 
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Nov.  17. 1886.  20,472.  You  do  not  think  they  give  general  satis- 

— — faction  ? — No. 

M^’nWnn  n 20,473.  Do  you  know  that  I am  referring  to  the 
e ' Chief  Commission  Court,  ■>  udge  O’Hagau,  Mr.  Litton, 
and  Mr.  Vernon,  who  have  had  practical  experience 
now  for  a number  of  years,  do  you  think  they  would 
give  general  satisfaction  ? — They  did  not,  but  I 
believe  they  are  doing  better  now. 

20,474.  At  present  they  are  giving  general  satis- 
faction ? — They  are  giving  more  satisfaction. 


20.475.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  that  court?— 
They  are  a fair  court,  I think. 

20.476.  Lord  Milltown. — But  would  you  be  satisfied 
with  that  court  ?— No,  not  exactly  ; I would  like  to 
have  more  practical  men  with  more  knowledge  of 
land. 

^ 20,477.  A court  that  would  be  selected  by  the 
Government  and  approved  of  by  the  boards  of 
guardians  ? — Yes. 


Mr.  Henry  D.  Mr.  Henry  D.  Smith  examined. 

Smith. 

20,478.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? reduction  of  32  per  cent,  on  the  fair  rent  ? 1 suppose 


20.479.  In  this  county  ? — Yes. 

20.480.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ? — I hold  some 
under  lease  and  some  under  judicial  rents. 

20.481.  Is  your  lense  an  old  one? — Since  about 
1876. 

20.482.  Do  you  think  your  rent  too  high  ? — Ac- 
cording to  the  present  times  I do. 

20.483.  And  you  would  like  to  go  into  court  to  have 
a Ihir  rent  fixed  on  your  leasehold  ? — Yes. 

20. 484. # Are  you  satisfied  with  the  judicial  rent  ? — 
No,  sir.  I am  getting  a reduction  on  the  judicial  rent 
this  year  and  last  year.  I think  the  judicial  rents  were 
fixed  too  high. 

20.485.  What  reduction  are  you  getting  ? — 20  per 
cent. 

20.486.  When  was  the  judicial  rent  fixed  ? — The 
judicial  rent  was  fixed  about  two  years  ago. 

20.487.  In  1884?— Yes. 

20.488.  Did  you  consider  it  a fair  rent  then  ? — I 
did,  sir. 

20.489.  Do  you  consider  it  an  unfair  rent  now? — 

I do,  most  decidedly. 

20.490.  I suppose  you  make  thal  statement  on  the 
supposition  that  the  prices  will  remain  as  they  are 
now,  and  will  not  improve? — Yes. 

20.491.  If  the  prices  become  again  what  they  were 
in  1884  your  rent  would  become  a fair  rent  ? — I would 
be  satisfied.  Things  since  then  have  got  very  much 
worse. 

20.492.  But  if  prices  again  improved  your  rent 
would  become  again  a fair  rent? — Yes,  but  it  was 
always  certainly  too  high. 

20.493.  It  was  a little  tight  always  ? — Oh,  no 
mistake  about.it. 

20.494.  You  would  be  anxious  to  go  into  court  to 
have  a fair  rent  fixed  on  your  leasehold  ? — Yes,  I 
know  on  one  farm  a tenant  offered  the  landlord  to 
take  up  the  land.  The  valuation  was  77/.,  and  the 
rent  146/. 

20.495.  Would  you  like  to  buy'  your  farm  at  a fair 
price  V — Yes. 

20.496.  Now,  supposing  a fair  rent  were  fixed,  what 
would  you  consider  a fair  number  of  years’  purchase 
to  give  for  your  farm  ? — About  16  years. 

20.497.  You  know  that  would  entail  a severe  loss 
on  the  landlord  who  would  sell  at  that  price  ? — 1 
know  it,  but  I would  not  give  more  in  the  present 
state  of  things. 

20.498.  You  would  be  prepared  to  give  16  years’ 
purchase  if  a fair  rent? — Yes,  16  years’  purchase. 

20.499.  Having  fixed  a fair  rent  you  would  wish 
to  have  that  fair  rent  reduced  by  36  per  cent.,  for  that 
would  be  the  result  of  only  paying  16  years’ 
purchase  ? — Well,  1 would  not  give  more  than  16 
years’  purchase  or  17  years’  perhaps. 

20.500.  Seventeen  years’  purchase  would  mean  a 


20.501.  You  do  not  consider  it  likely  that  your 
landlord  would  consent  to  sell  on  these  terms  ?--No 
sir.  Another  thing,  the  landlords  do  not  seem 
inclined  to  sell  at  all. 

20.502.  You  would  buy  if  you  had  the  chance  ?— 
I certainly  would  at  a fair  price. 

20.503.  But  you  would  be  a loser  even  at  present 
by  not  buying  ?—  Well,  perhaps  I might  lose  more 
afterwards  if  I bought. 

20.504.  How  would  you  lose  more  afterwards?— 

If  prices  got  worse.  Really,  they  are  gettin"- 
gradually  worse  these  three  years.  ° 

20.505.  On  that  supposition  you  say  you  would  give 
16  years’ purchase? — Yes. 

20.506.  Are  you  disposed  to  think  that  your  land- 
lord ought  to  be  compelled  to  sell  at  that  price  ?— 
Well,  if  there  was  a proper  valuer  went  round  to 
value  the  land,  then  I say  he  should  be  compelled  to 
sell. 

20.507.  Your  object  in  buying  would  be  to  get  a 
reduction  in  your  rent  ?— To  get  a reduction  I would 
be  quite  willing  not  to  become  a purchaser  if  I could 
get  my  place  at  a fair  rent. 

20.508.  Your  object  in  purchasing  would  be  to  gee 
a reduction  in  your  annual  payment  ? — Yes. 

20.509.  And  if  you  got  that  you  would  be  quite 
satisfied? — Quite  so. 

20.510.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  reductions  being  given 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  on  some  large  pro- 
perties. 

20.511.  Do  you  know  how  much  ? — 20  per  cent, 
on  one  property. 

20.512.  As  regards  land  purchase,  would  you  leave 
the  price  that  you  should  pay  to  be  .fixed  by  a pro- 
perly constituted  court?— Certainly. 

20.513.  You  would  have  it  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  landlord  and  yourself,  ar  d allow  the 
price  to  be  fixed  by  a court  that  would  have  a good 
knowledge  of  the  position  both  of  the  landlord  and 
yourself? — Yes,  certainly. 

20.514.  Most  of  the  people  in  your  locality  would 
be  perfectly  satisfied  with  that  arrangement?—  I’er- 
fectly  satisfied,  especially  the  leaseholders. 

20.515.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
people  in  your  locality  to  buy  their  holdings  ?— Yes, 
at  a fair  price ; but  they  are  very  nervous  at  present 
about  the  prices,  of  agricultural  produce. 

20.516.  Would  the  landlords  be  willing  to  sell  at  a 
fair  price  ? — I have  great  doubts  about  it.  I know 
some  cases  where  offers  have  been  made,  but  the 
landlords  do  not  care  to  come  to  terms. 

20.517.  Your  experience  is  that  the  landlords  and 
the  tenants  cannot  agree  as  to  price  ?— Yes. 

20.518.  And  you  would  recommend,  therefore,  that 
there  should  be  a properly  constituted  court  to 
interfere  and  settle  matters  between  them  ? — That  is 
my  recommendation. 


Mr.  Laurence  Cotter  examined. 


20.519.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
in  this  county  ? — Yes. 

20.520.  How  do  you  hold  your  land  ?— I hold  it 
under  lease,  old  leuses  and  judicial  leases. 

20.521.  What  is  the  date  of  the  old  leases? — 


There  are  two  of  them,  one  in  1851  and  the  other  in 
1857. 

20,522.  Do  you  consider  the  rent  under  the  old 
leases  is  high  ? — No,  so  far  as  the  lease  of  1851  is 
concerned-  The  other  is  a lease  under  Lord  Fermoy, 
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and  I did  not  consider  that  I had  any  interest  in  it. 
The  lease  was  granted  to  my  father  and  assigned  to 
me.  Lord  Fermoy  purchased  the  property  from  Lord 
Midleton.  You  have  heard  possibly  all  about  it, 
about  the  two  bankers  in  London. 

20.523.  Lord  Fermoy  bought  some  of  Lord  Midle- 
ton’s  property  ? — Yes. 

20.524.  And  he  leased  some  of  the  land  to  you  ? — 
The  tenants  had  to  take  the  leases.  There  were 
arrears  that  accrued  from  1847,  and  he  collected  all 
the  arrears  in  two  or  three  years  and  then  served  the 
tenants  with  notices  to  quit. 

20.525.  They  owed  arrears  of  rent? — Yes.  He 

told  them  that  he  should  collect  all  arrears,  and  then 
he  doubled  the  rent  on  some,  and  he  put  on  a third  ou 
more,  and  altogether  he  raised  the  rent  from  1,800/. 
to  2,800/.,  and  lie  told  the  tenants  that  if  they  did  not 
tak9  leases  at  that  amount  that  they  should  leave. 

20.526.  That  gave  him  good  interest  on  his  money  ? 
— Indeed  it  did. 

20.527.  He  compelled  the  tenants  to  take  leases  ? — 
Yes. 

20.528.  How  did  he  compel  them  ? — We  were 
served  with  notices  to  quit,  and  if  we  did  not  agree 
to  the  leases  we  should  leave  the  farms. 

20.529.  What  was  the  length  of  the  leases  ? — For 
31  years  ; they  are  near  being  expired  now. 

20.530.  The  rent  was  raised  a good  deal  above  the 
Poor  Law  valuation  ? — It  was  double  it  in  some  cases. 
There  was  one  farm,  and  the  rent  is  47/.  10s.,  and  the 
original  rent  under  Lord  Midleton  was  35/.,  and 
Griffiths’  valuation  was  261.  15 s. 

20.531.  You  would  be  anxious  to  go  into  court  and 
get  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — Well,  there  is  land  adjoining 
Mr.  Clarke’s,  and  the  Commissioners  gave  20  per 
cent,  on  it  two  years  ago,  and  Mr.  Clarke  is  giving 
25  per  cent.,  which  is  more  than  the  judicial  reduc- 
tions on  the  other  side  of  the  road,  and  I would  not  like 
to  compel  Mr.  Clarke  to  go  into  court  when  he  is  so 
kind  to  his  tenants. 

20.532.  Is  Mr.  Ciarke  the  owner,  of  your  land  now  ? 
— No,  Mr.  Clarke  bought  some  of  the  land  from  Lord 
Fermoy  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.  You  know  the 
Agra  Bank  gave  him  themoney  to  buy  the  land,  to  be 
a member  of  Parliament. 

20.533.  You  need  not  go  into  these  matters.  You 
say  that  Mr.  Clarke  now  is  behaving  so  well  to  his 
tenants  that  you  would  not  like  to  compel  him  to  go 
into  court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — Certainly,  but 
if  a landlord  deals  unfairly  with  his  tenant,  the  tenant 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  court. 

20.534.  Generally  speaking  then,  you  are  of  opinion 
that  the  leaseholders  ought  to  be  allowed  to  have 
the  same  position  as  other  tenants  .- — Well,  I believe 
some  leaseholders  would  be  anxious  to  be  able  to  go 
into  court,  but  I for  one  would  not  like  to  see  it  made 
compulsory  on  Mr.  Clarke,  and  I do  not  believe  his 
tenants  would  like  it. 

20.535.  But  they  might  be  given  the  option  ? — 
Yes. 

20.536.  Would  you  bo  anxious  to  purchase  your 
holding? — Well,  I hold  on  a lease  from  the  Land 
Court  under  one  man,  and  I would  be  anxious  to 
purchase,  but  Mr.  Clarke  would  not  sell  his  land  at, 
all. 

20.537.  What  do  you  think  would  be  a fail- 
number  of  years’  purchase  to  give  of  a fair  rent? — 
That  is  according  to  the  fair  rent. 

20.538.  But  supposing  that  a fair  rent  were  fixed 
how  many  years’  purchase  as  between  man  and  man 
would  you  think  fair  to  give  the  landlord  for  his 
land  ? — Well,  we  have  agreed  with  Lord  Fermoy 
for  18  years’  purchase  according  to  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion, and  he  has  promised  to  give  us  a clear  receipt  for 
all  arrears  up  to  the  1st  of  February  last.  There  are 
some  lands  you  know  that  would  not  be  worth  10 
years’  purchase,  and  other  land  would  be  worth  18 
years’  purchase.  It  would  all  depend  on  the  rent. 

20.539.  Well,  but  if  the  rent  is  a fair  one? — Well, 
it  is  hard  to  say  with  prices  such  as  thev  are. 
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20,540.  Well,  supposing  prices  remained  as  they  are  jyov  17  lg8i; 

now? — Well,  I would  say  16  years’  purchase  of  a ' 

fair  rent,  in  order  to  live  and  thrive.  Mr.  Laurence 

20,541'.  Do  you  think  a man  would  be  justified  in  Cotter.  ' 
giving  more  than  that  in  some  case  ? — Well,  there 
may  be  exceptional  cases. 

20.542.  But  that  would  be  the  fair  price  to  give  ? — 

Yes,  of  course  there  may  be  differences  in  places, 
and  I might  like  to  give  15  years  for  one  place,  16 
years  for  another,  and  18  years  for  a third.  There 
is  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  buying,  that  is  where 
there  arc  middlemen.  I may  say  I held  under  a 
judicial  lease,  and  I surrendered  the  land  because  it 
was  not  worth  the  rent,  and  the  man  I held  it  from 
cannot  sell  the  place  without  the  permission  of  the 
head  landlord.  I think  there  should  be  an  Act  passed  to 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  head  landlord  to  sell  where 
the  middleman  consents. 

20.543.  But  the  middleman  has  only  a tenant-right 
interest  in  the  land  himself? — Yes,  but  he  is  really 
the  owner. 

20.544.  But  he  has  only  a tenant-right  to  sell,  and 
if  you  buy  his  interest,  you  come  under  the  head 
landlord  at  a smaller  rent.  ? — That  is  so,  but  there  is 
not  a good  deal  of  dry  cash  at  present,  but  even  if  I 
could  raise  the  money  from  the  State  it  would  be 
impossible  for  me  to  buy  the  middle  landlord’s 
i nterest. 

20.545.  You  can  purchase  his  interest  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act? — Yes,  if  the  head  landlord 
consents. 

20.546.  The  middleman  can  sell  his  interest  irres- 
pective of  the  consent  of  the  head  landlord.  He  can 
sell  subject  to  the  head  rent,  and  you  would  come  in 
under  the  head  landlord  at  the  smaller  rent  ? — I was 
not  aware  of  that.  But  will  the  State  advance  the 
money  without  the  consent  of  the  head  landlord. 

20.547.  Certainly..  Is  there  any  other  point  ou 
which  you  would  suggest  an  alteration  in  the  Land 
Purchase  Act? — There  is  one  thing,  if  the  present 
prices  continue  a revaluation  of  the  country  I think 
would  be  necessary.  I consider  with  the  price  of 
labour  and  the  low  rate  of  prices  that  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion is  too  high. 

20.548.  YTou  know  it  was  fixed  25  per  cent,  under 
the  real  value  of  the  land  and  that  prices  were  50  per 
cent,  lower  than  now  ? — Yes. 

20.549.  And  still  you  think  it  is  too  high  ? — Un- 
doubtedly. There  is  one  reason  for  that,  we  had 
scarcely  any  labour  rate  then,  and  there  was  no  poor 
rate,  at  any  rate  it  was  very  low,  and  the  county  cess 
was  trifling  at  that  time.  In  fact  we  had  hardly  to 
pay  any  labour  rate  then. 

20.550.  Surely  the  poor  rate  was  very  high  in 
those  days.  That  was  the  commencement  of  it? — 

Yes. 

20.551.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  country  had  only  just 
recovered  from  the  famine?  — Yes.  The  farmers 
were  very  much  in  debt  in  those  days.  I was  very 
young,  I was  at  school  at  the  time,  but  I remember 
my  father  talking  about  it  and  that  the  farmers  went 
into  two  or  three  years’  arrears  in  those  days. 

20.552.  We  had  evidence  that  the  rents  were  very 
fairly  paid  in  those  days.  Your  suggestion  at  all 
events  is  that  there  should  bo  a revaluation  now? — 

Yes. 

20.553.  And  you  think  the  rents  ought  to  bo 
fixed  on  that  valuation  ? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  if  com- 
petent men  re- valued  the  land. 

20.554.  And  that  the  land  should  be  purchased  at 
that  valuation  ? — I think  it  is  very  hard  to  fix  what 
would  be  a lair  rent  and  a fair  number  of  years’ 
purchase  to  pay  for  the  land. 

20.555.  Every  case  would  differ  from  another  ? — 

Yes.  According  to  the  markets  near  the  place  a place 
might  rise  or  fall.  We  hid  no  railways  in  the 
country  hardly  when  Griffiths’  valuation  was  made. 

20.556.  That  would  be  a reason  for  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion being  low  now  ? — Yes, 

20.557.  The  land  ought  to  be  more  valuable  now  ? 

— Yes.  The  land  ought  to  be  of  more  value  within 

V 
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-Vuu.  17,  1886.  two  or  three  miles  of  Cork  than  it  was  at  the  time  of 
Griffiths’  valuation. 

t!otterrenCe  20,558.  Re-valuation  might  add  enormously  to  the 
income  tax  of  the  country  ? — Well,  for  purchasing  I 
think  there  should  be  a re-valuation  according  to  the 
present  prices. 

20.559.  Lord  Milltown. — At  any  rate  you  think 
that  there  should  be  a re-valuation  of  the  whole 
country  on  a fair  rent  basis,  which  would  also  be  a 
rating  basis,  and  that  this  work  should  be  undertaken 
by  Government  officials  who  understand  their  business  ? 
— I think  so,  and  a great  'many  would  say  the  same. 

20.560.  Mr.  Iinipc.  — Have  you  found  farming 
profitable  these  years  ? — No,  indeed  I am  losing  150/. 
a year  by  my  farms  for  the  last  two  years,  unless  the 
landlord  will  give  me  a reduction,  and  he  will  not. 

20.561.  Did  you  ask  for  it  ? — I did. 

20.562.  You  asked  for  the  reduction  ? — I did,  two 
or  three  times. 

20.563.  Did  any  of  the  leaseholders  in  your  district 
get  an  abatement  ? — Yes,  a great  many  are  getting 
reductions.  From  one  landlord  I am  getting  myself 
25  per  cent. 

20.564.  Is  that  on  the  judicial  rent  ? — No,  on  the 
lease.  There  are  some  tenants  who  went  into  Court 
and  they  got  20  per  cent,  reductions,  and  the  landlord 
is  now  giving  them  25  per  cent. 

20.565.  That  is  on  the  judicial  rent  ? — Yes. 

20.566.  Now,  speaking  of  the  Land  Purchase  Bill, 
I understand  you  have  purchased  one.  of  your  farms  ? 


— Yes,  we  have  arranged  with  Lord  Fermoy  to  pur- 
chase our  farms  for  18  years’  purchase. 

20.567.  Did  I understand  you  to  say  that  there  were 
some  arrears  of  rent?  — Yes,  he  is  forgiving  the 
arrears.  To  some  tenants  it  would  be  two  and  three 
years’  rent.  The  average  number  of  years’  purchase 
would  be  16  years.  It  would  be  17  years  on  myself. 

Have  the  tenants  accepted  the  offer  ? — Yes,  they 
have  agreed  to  it. 

20.568.  I suppose  that  is  a pretty  fair  representa- 
tion of  what  the  tenants  in  your  locality  would  be 
prepared  to  give  ? — Yes,  pretty  fair.  The  rents  and 
Griffiths’  valuation  are  about  the  same.  But  as  I said 
while  ago,  16  years’  purchase  in  one  place  would  be 
equal  to  10  years’  purchase  in  another  place. 

20.569.  I suppose  that  1 8 years’  purchase  is  a fair 
representation  of  what  tile  land  is  worth  in  your  part 
of  the  country  ? — No.  Certainly  it  would  not  in  the 
next  townlandj  where  Lord  Fermoy  raised  the  rent. 
Where  the  rent  is  double  Griffiths’  valuation  or  a 
third  more  than  it,  the  land  would  not  be  worth  more 
than  10  years’  purchase. 

20.570.  Are  the  tenants  well  pleased  with  the 
terms  they  made  with  their  landlord  ? — As  far  as  I 
can  see  they  are. 

20.571.  There  is  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

20.572.  They  would  be  well  satisfied  with  the  price 
you  gave  ? — Yes,  taking  it  generally. 


Mr.  Barnabas 
1!.  Deane. 


Mr.  Barnabas  B. 

20.573.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
Yes  ; a collector  of  rates  and  taxes  since  1853,  and  a 
collector  of  iucome  tax. 

20.574.  You  a .holder  of  700  acres  of  land  in  this 
county  ? — Yes. 

20.575.  Under  what  tenure  ? — Under  lease,  unfor- 
tunately, except  one  holding. 

20.576.  What  are  the  dates  of  the  leases  ? — They  are 
since  1871,  after  the  first  Land  Act  was  passed,  one 
was  since  1866. 

20.577.  You  consider  the  rent  too  High  ? — Yes, 
entirely. 

20.578.  Why  did  you  take  your  farms  at  such  a high 
rent  ? — Well,  in  1871  you  would  get  16/.  for  a milch 
cow  and  12/.  for  a yearling  heifer.  There  were  great 
prices  then,  and  I took  more  land  as  I thought  the 
prices  would  continue.  To  show  how  high  the  rent 
is,  I may  on  one  farm  the  ordnance  valuation  is 
39/.  15s.  and  the  rent  110/.  10s.  I took  that  lease  in 
I860  for  21  years.  I went  to  the  land  agent  to  take 
up  the  land  and  he  refused,  and  I must  pay  the  rent 
up  to  the  day. 

20.579.  I suppose  you  would  wish  to  be  admitted 
to  Land  Court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — Yes.  I 
took  another  farm  in  1871  for  a rent  of  618/.,  the 
acreage  being  350  acres  and  the  ordnance  valuation 
269/.  I took  it  for  granted  when  I took  the  place 
that  things  would  continue  as  they  were,  and  I con- 
tinued to  work  the  place,  but  I find  now  that  I cannot 
pay  the  rent.  When  I went  to  the  landlord  to  take 
up  the  farm  he  said,  “we  will  keep  you  to  your 
“ bargain,  you  must  pay  your  rent,”  and  I have  lost 
1,000/.  on  the  place. 

20. 580.  Who  said  that  ? — The  landlord. 

20.581.  Your  grievance  would  be  met  by  being 
allowed  to  go  into  court  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — 
Yes,  it  would. 

20.582.  Are  there  any  other  persons  near  you  in  the 
same  position  as  yourself  ? — Yes,  I have  the  case  of 
one  here,  valuation  26/.,  rent  80/. 

20.583.  They  would  wish  to  go  into  court  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed? — Yes.  This  is  one  of  the  greatest 
cases  of  hardship  I have  experienced  for  many  years. 

It  is  a case  in  which  the  valuation  is  44/.  and  the  rent 
221/.  10s.  and  the  man  took  the  land  in  1871.  When 
the  man  took  the  lease  there  was  a very  high  price  to 
be  got  for  dairy  cows.  They  were  letting  at  11/.  per 
cow,  and  lie  said  I can  live  on  my  own  farm  and  if  1 


Deane  examined. 

can  make  a little  money  out  of  this  I will  take  it,  and 
may  be  prices  will  continue  as  they  are  increasing. 
Well,  he  continued  to  hold  the  land  for  1 5 years  and 
the  landlord  served  him  with  a writ  for  the  money  and 
he  paid  it,  and  he  was  served  with  a second  writ  and 
he  surrendered  the  farm.  I asked  him  why  he  did  not 
surrender  before,  and  he  told  me  he  was  hoping  that 
there  would  be  some  Land  Bill  passed. 

20.584.  The  landlord  accepted  the  surrender?— 
Yes,  the  landlord  took  the  place  off  his  hands. 

20.585.  Why  did  he  not  do  that  long  ago  ? — He 
was  hoping  that  some  Land  Bill  would  be  passed ; he 
was  hoping  that  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  would  pass  through. 
My  case  is  the  very  same. 

20.586.  Supposing  next  session  a Bill  was  passed 
admitting  the  leaseholders  to  the  Land  Court  to  have 
a fair  rent  fixed,  you  would  be  satisfied  ? — Yes. 

20.587.  You  would  like  to  purchase  your  holdings  ? 

: — I would  be  very  anxious  to  do  it.  Just  lately,  on 
the  land  I hold  for  110/,  rent,  my  landlady  asked  me 
if  I would  like  to  purchase,  and  I said  yes ; and  then 
she  said  she  would  give  it  to  me  for  20  years’  pur- 
chase of  the  rent  of  110/.,  but  I would  not  take  it. 

20.588.  But  you  would  save  20  per  cent,  reduction 
by  purchasing  ? — Yes  ; but  how  many  years’  purchase 
would  that  be  of  my  valuation?  It  would  be  62 years’ 
purchase  of  my  valuation. 

20.589.  Have  you  made  any  offer  ? — Yes. 

20.590.  Would  you  give  20  years’ purchase  of  a fair 
rent? — Yes.  I have  bought  one  farm  from  Mr. 
Townsend  for  25  years’  purchase  of  the  ordnance 
valuation.  I offered  26  years’  purchase  of  the  valua- 
tion on  another  farm,  and  it  was  refused. 

20.591.  The  ordnance  valuation  is  very  high  on 
some  farms  and  very  low  on  others  ? — Well,  of  course 
it  is  made  40  years,  and  one  man  may  have  improved 
his  farm,  and  another  man  might  not  have  done  so.  I 
know  in  my  townland  I spent  700/.  on  improvements, 
and  the  man  in  the  next  townland  did  not  spend  any- 
thing ; and  though  his  is  34s.  on  the  valuation,  my 
land,  which  is  only  27s.,  is  nearly  as  good.  In  con- 
sequence of  that,  if  there  was  a revaluation,  I might 
have  to  buy  my  own  improvements. 

. 20,592.  The  law  does  not  allow  that  ? — Yes,  hut  it 
would  happen  if  there  was  a revaluation. 

20,593.  Do  you  want  a revaluatiou  ? — No,  I do 
not. 
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20.594.  You  are  afraid  your  own  improvements 
would  bo  included? — Yes.  If  there  was  a revolution 
my  27s.  an  acre  valuation  would  be  made  40s.,  and 
my  neighbour’s  valuation  of  34s.  would  be  brought 
down. 

20.595.  As  I understand,  your  chief  anxiety  is  to 
be  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Yes. 
It  would  settle  the  matter  for  me  anyway. 

20.596.  And  you  ore  disposed  to  give  a fair  amount 
of  purchase  for  your  land  if  the  landlord  is  disposed 
to  sell  ? — Yes,  25  or  26  years’  purchase  on  my  valua- 
tion. I have  a list  of  other  cases  of  hardship  here. 

20.597.  VVliat  would  be  a fair  number  of  years’ 
purchase  of  a fair  rent? — I would  like  to  know  the 
fair  rent  first. 

20.598.  Well,  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — Well,  the 
judicial  rents  are  generally  a. third  over  the  valuation. 

I have,  however,  a case  here,  and  the  ordnance  valua- 
is  34/.  10s.  and  the  rent  65/. ; and  a second  case,  in 
which  the  ordnance  valuation  is  31/.  5s.  and  the 
judicial  rent  66/.  These  rents  were  fixed  in  1882. 

20.599.  Well,  what  would  be  a fair  number  of 
years’  purchase  of  the  judicial  rents  ? — Well,  the 
judicial  rents  of  1882  and  the  judicial  rents  of  1886 
arc  very  dilferent  things.  For  instance,  this  judicial 
rent  of  65/.,  where  the  valuation  is  34/.,  would  be 
fixed  at  48/.  to-day,  so  that  when  you  ask  me  how  many 
years’  purchase  of  a judicial  rent  I would  give  I 
must  ask  you  in  return  what  judicial  rent  you  mean, 
whether  it  is  1882  or  1886.  If  you  say  1886  then 
I say  20  years’  purchase;  if  you  say  1882,  I say 
16  years’  purchase. 

20.600.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a general  know- 
ledge of  the  position  of  the  farmers  from  your  ollice 
of  rate  and  cess  collector  ? — Yes. 

20.601.  What  is  their  financial  position  ? — Oh, 
very  poor.  I have  only  collected  1,000/.  now  where 
1 ought  to  get  5,000/. 

20.602.  That  is  your  experience  ? — Yes. 

20.603.  There  are  a great  many  applications  for 
reduction  of  rent  this  year  ? — There  are. 

20.604.  The  general  desire  is  to  pay  the  rent  ? — 
Indeed  it  is.  I may  say  I am  an  agent  on  four 
properties,  and  I have  written  to  the  landlords,  and 
1 have  a letter  from  one  of  them  here  in  answer  to 
a letter  of  mine,  saying  the  tenants  ought  to  get  an 
abatement,  and  he  writes  that  he  cannot  afford  to 
give  it. 

20.605.  Is  this  great  depression  caused  by  the  low 
price  of  produce? — It  is.  The  chief  thing  is  the 
reduction  in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  butter.  You 
can  send  a fat  cow  from  America  to  London  for  a 
shilling  more  than  you  can  send  it  from  Cork  to 
London,  and  they  have  the  land  almost  free  in 
America,  and  we  must  pay  21.  an  acre  for  it  here. 

20.606.  If  that  state  of  things  continues  you  do 
not  expect  that  you  will  have  higher  prices  here  ? — 
Indeed  we  will  not. 

20.607.  Now  1 want  to  ask  you,  in  reference  to 
the  Purchase  Bill,  would  the  landlords,  as  a rule,  be 
willing  to  sell  ? — No.  If  I am  kept  to  my  lease  with 
my  landlord — 

20.608.  You  need  not  mind  that.  Just  answer  my 
questions. 

Lord  Milltown. — The  witness  should  be  allowed  to 
give  his  answer.  It  is  not  fair  to  interrupt  him. 


The  Witness. — The  landlords  would  be  willing  Nov  17,  188ii. 

to  sell  where  a fair  rent  is  fixed,  but  where  the  rent  

is  exorbitant  and  where  they  can  get  that  rent  they  lSanmbus 
will  not  be  willing  to  sell.  • Deaue- 

Mr.  Knipe. — Well,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
the  answer. 

Lord  Milltown. — But  it  was  only  right  that  he 
should  be  allowed  to  complete  his  answer. 

20.609.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  the  tenants  generally 
willing  to  buy  ? — They  are  most  anxious  to  buy. 

20.610.  Do  you  apprehend  from  the  knowledge  that 
you  have  of  landlords  and  tenants  that  they  would 
be  able  to  come  to  terms,  and  would  you  recommend 
the  establishment  of  an  independent  court  to  fix  the 
price  between  the  parties  ? — Surely  without  an  inde- 
pendent court  they  would  never  come  to  terms. 

20.611.  You  say  that  having  a general  knowledge  and 
experience  in  the  matter  ? — As  much  as  any  man  in 
the  county  of  Cork.  They  will  not  be  able  to  arrange 
unless  there  is  a tribunal  of  some  sort  established. 

20.61 2.  The  landlords,  I suppose,  want  to  get  too 
much  and  the  tenants  to  give  too  little,  but  you  would 
be  satisfied  to  have  the  price  fixed  by  an  inde- 
pendent tribunal  ? — Perfectly  satisfied.  I would  give 
25  years’  purchase  on  the  ordnance  valuation  on  my 
farm.  Of  course  there  are  some  people  who  would 
want  to  rob  the  landlords  altogether,  but  I would  bo 
for  giving  the  landlords  what  is  fair.  Tenants  like 
that  would  never  advance,  the  price  and  the  land- 
lords would  never  come  down  and  nothing  would  be 
done. 

20.613.  Your  idea  is  that  where  the  rents  are  well 
paid  and  the  tenants  most  industrious  the  more  the 
landlord  will  demand  ? — Oh,  it  is.  That  is  a fact. 

20.614.  And  where  there  is  a combination  to 
resist  the  payment  of  rent  the  landlord  will  accept  a 
lower  number  of  years’  purchase  ? — Yes,  and  that  is 
simply  an  encouragement  to  all  that  is  bad. 

20.615.  What  effect  do  you  think  would  bo  pro- 
duced upon  the  tenants  if  they  were  assisted  to  become 
owners  ? — I think  it  would  make  them  as  loyal  as  any 
people  in  the  world.  I may  say  that  I was  always  a 
pure  conservative,  and  all  my  ideas  were  on  the  land- 
lord side,  but  I have  learned  from  my  years  of  experi- 
ence. I was  coming  along  the  road  one  day  and  a poor 
woman  ran  down  to  me  crying,  saying  that  she  had 
her  land  at  35/.  buf  her  lease  had  expired  and  the 
landlord  served  .her  with  notice  to  quit  and  put  her 
out  on  the  road  side  and  then  put  her  in  as  caretaker 
until  she  paid  a rent  of  50/.  and  she  said,  “ lie  came 

and  took  away  every  beast  I had,  and  now  I have  not 
“ a shoe  on  my  feet.”  You  will  never  settle  the  Irish 
question  until  the  land  question  is  settled,  and  then 
the  Irish  people  will  be  as  loyal  as  any  people  under 
the  Crown. 

20.616.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  willing  to  pay 
the  annual  instalments  for  the  repayment  of  the 
pui'chase  money  ? — Indeed  they  will. 

20.617.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  that,  your 
evidence  is  that  the  true  solution  of  the  land  question 
is  the  purchase  by  the  tenants  of  their  holdings  ou 
fair  and  equitable  terms  ?-■— ' Yes. 

20.618.  And  from  your  experience  of  the  tenants 
you  think  they  desire  to  purchase  on  no  other  terras 
than  those  that  are  fair  and  just? — I believe  that 
also. 


Martin  Forrest  examined. 


Martin  Forrest. 


20.619.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
in  this  county  ? — Yes. 

20.620.  Where  is  you  holding  situate  ? — Between 
Mallow  and  Killarney.  You  can  see  my  farm  from 
the  railway  line. 

20.621.  How  much  land  do  you  hold? — 500  acres 
statute. 

20.622.  Underlease? — Underlease. 

20.623.  What  is  the  date  of  you  lease  ? — 1871. 

20.624.  Were  you  a tenant  of  the  lands  before 
you  took  the  lease? — Yes,  since  1855.  I got  a little 
embarassed  in  1870,  and  my  father-in-law  had  the 


place,  and  I got  it  again  in  1873,  and  I paid  oft  the 
debt  in  quarterly  payments  from  1871  to  1879, 
1,200/. 

20.625.  The  lease  was  not  forced  on  you  ?— No, 
sir,  but  my  friend  came  and  relieved  me  when  1 was 
embarrassed. 

20.626.  What  was  your  rent  ?— My  rent  is  428/., 
and  the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  241/.,  with  a little 
increase  for  buildings  I put  up  in  1868. 

20.627.  What  was  the  increase  for  buildings  ? — 14/. 
increase. 

y 2 
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5-  20,628.  Apparently  you  consider  the  rent  a high 

one  ? — It  is  a very  high  rent. 

20.629.  Why  were  you  willing  to  take  the  place 
at  such  a high  rent  ? — Times  were  prosperous  then. 

20.630.  How  did  you  get  embarrassed  ? — Well,  I 
spent  1,300/.  in  buildings  and  improvements  and  every 
sort  of  accommodation  between  1855  and  1870.  I 
did  an  immense  amount.  I have  a claim  for  941/. 
for  improvements.  That  was  the  time  of  Sir  George 
Conway,  before  Sir  George  Colthurst. 

20.631.  Prices  were  not  high  in  1855  ? — Oh,  yes  ; 
it  was  just  after  the  Russian  war. 

20.632.  I suppose  you  consider  the  rent  too  high  P 
— I consider  the  Poor  Law  valuation  would  be  the 
true  value. 

20.633.  You  would  like  to  have  your  rent  fixed  in 
the  Land  Court  like  the  other  tenants  P — Yes  ; I may 
say  I did  a great  deal  since  1873,  and  I have  to  pay 
60/.  year  for  money  borrowed  from  the  Board  of 
Works. 

20.634.  Would  your  desires  be  satisfied  if  they 
passed  a Bill  next  session  to  allow  you  to  go  into 
court  ? — It  is  very  necessary.  That  is  what  I want. 

20.635.  There  is  no  reason  why  you  should  not  be 
admitted  into  court  as  well  as  the  other  tenants  ? — No  ; 
there  is  great  jealousy  about  it.  It  is  the  more 
deserving  men  and  the  industrious  men  who  got  leases 
from  the  landlords,  and  it  was  considered  a great 
thing  to  get  a lease  then.  I know  a man  who  wanted 
to  get  a lease  then  and  he  would  not  get  it,  and  he 
would  lose  nothing  by  improvement,  and  that  man 
could  go  before  the  Commission. 

20.636.  The  exclusion  of  the  leaseholders  from  the 
Land  Act  caused  very  great  jealousy  ? — Yes. 

20.637.  They  felt  it  placed  them  in  an  unfair 
position  ? — Yes ; and  they  would  like  to  be  put  on  an 
equality  with  the  other  tenants  by  legislation. 

20.638.  You  would  like  to  purchase  your  holding  ? 
— Certainly. 

20.639.  How  many  years’  purchase  of  a fair  rent 
would  you  give  ? — Well,  taking  it  on  the  valuation, 
I think  16  or  17  year's’  purchase  would  be  a fair 
criterion. 

20.640.  The  landlord  would  suffer  terribly  by  selling 
at  that  price? — Well,  he  wanted  in  my  case  20  years 
purchase  on  the  rental. 

20.641.  And  you  would  give  him  about  12^  years 
of  the  rental  ?— Well,  about  16  or  17  years  of  the 
valuation.  You  know  times  are  v.ry  depressed  now. 
They  are  different  times  from  1870.  There  are 
wretched  prices.  Things  went  on  smoothly  between 
me  and  the  agent  and  the  landlord,  Mr.  Hussey,  and 
Cir  George  Colthurst  until  the  bad  times  came.  I got 
0,1  very  well  with  them,  and  I did  a power  of  work 
in  that  place  those  10  years. 

20,612.  How  many  years  purchase  would  you  give 
d'  a fair  rent  were  fixed  on  the  farm  ?— But  would  I 
have  to  pay  for  my  improvements  ? I reclaimed  90 
acres  of  that  land  since  1855,  and  it  must  have  cost 
me  a mint  of  money.  I have  been  evicted  now ; I 
was  evicted  on  the  13th  of  August,  and  I expect  to 
get  some  compensation  for  these  improvements. 

20.643.  You  have  six  mouths  to  run  ? — I have,  and 
l expect  to  get  compensation  for  the  improvements 
I made.  When  I was  evicted  my  wife  stopped  inside 
so  it  was  not  properly  carried  out,  and  I was  given  to 
understand  that  as  there  was  no  wire  taker  put  in  I 
might  re-enter.  Mine  was  the  last  of  a number  of 
evictions  on  tile  same  estate  that  day,  and  it  was 
I o’clock  when  they  came  to  me. 

20.644.  What  rent  did  you  owe? — A year  and  a 
half’s  rent. 

20.645.  Did  you  make  an  offer  to  pay  it  ? — Well  it 
was  the  harvest  time,  and  I was  trying  to  get  the 
money,  but  tilings  were  in  very  bad  demand,  and  for 
bay  especially  there  was  a very  bad  demand. 

20.646.  Did  the  landlord  try  to  make  a settlement  ? 
Well,  I was  getting  no  price  for  the  produce.  I. 

was  taken  up  for  forcibly  re-entering  the  place,  hut 
there  was  uo  force  at  all,  and  when  I came  before  the 
grand  jury  the  recorder  said  they  should  show  that 


some  force  was  used,  but  there  was  no  force  at  all 
My  wife  and  children  only  went  in  there  for  shelter! 
Still  I was  kept  in  gaol  for  two  months  waiting  my 
trial,  and  when  I came  before  the  grand  jury  fwas 
discharged,  for  no  bills  would  be  found  against  me  ou 
the  informations.  There  were  three  evictions  there, 
lor  there  was  a question  as  to  whether  the  eviction 
was  properly  carried  out,  for  some  of  the  younger 
members  of  the  family  managed  to  remain  in  the 
house. 

20.647.  And  you  are  bringing  an  action  against 
them? — Well,  I think  I was  very  badly  treated.  I 
was  taken  handcuffed  through  the  streets,  and  I was 
always  industrious,  and  I reclaimed  more  land  than 
any  man  in  the  county.  I always  wanted  to  improve. 

20.648.  And  to  'discharge  your  debts  ? — I never 
refused  to  pay  my  honest  debts. 

20.649.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  you  purchase  the  interest 
in  this  farm  ? — No,  sir. 

20.650.  How  much  did  you  expend  on  it  ? 1 

drained  and  reclaimed  2,000  perches,  and  I made 
4^000  perches  of  new  fences.  Why,  if  you  took  the 
Ordnance  sheets  with  you  you  would  not  know  the 
place  now. 

20.651.  Did  you  make  any  buildings  ? — Yes;  there 
is  a line  farmyard  there  now  and  everything  that  could 
possibly  he  required  for  dairying. 

20.652.  Was  this  done  by ‘board  of  works  loans?— 
By  board  of  works  loans.  There  was  no  dwellin<*- 
house  nor  cattle  houses  on  it,  nor  a fence  that  would 
keep  the  cattie  from  off  the  adjoining  mountain,  and  I 
limed  the  place  and  did  everything  to  improve  it. 

20.653.  Have  you  lost  money  on  it  ?— Lost  money  I 
I was  not  able  to  make  the  rent  these  four  or  five 
years,  and  I would  be  worse  off  only  I picked  up  some 
gentlemen  at  the  Kilburn  show  in  London.  I was 
one  of  the  four  men  deputed  to  attend  the  show,  and 
I met  some  gentlemen  there  with  whom  I have  done 
business  in  the  butter  way.  In  the  year  1862  I may 
say  I got  first  prize  for  my  butter  in  three  departments 
in  the  Limerick  show,  where  there  is  the  best  butter 
making  that  there  is  in  Ireland,  and  I got  the  first 
l,mc  in  each  of  the  classes  at  the  Tralee  show  a few 
years  ago,  and  I was  publicly  complimented  by  his 
Excellency  Earl  Spencer,  and  I used  always  to  get 
2d.  or  3d.  a pound  for  my  butter  in  advance  of  the 
price  at  the  Cork  butter  market. 

20.654.  And  notwithstanding  all  this,  you  have  lost 
money  by  farming  ?— Yes,  owing  to  the  depression 
of  the  times. 

20.655.  It  was  through  no  fault  of  your  own  ? — I 
do  not  think  so.  I was  very  prosperous  until  1878. 

20.656.  How  do  the  farmers  generally  stand  r — 
Very  badly  off. 

20.657.  They  have  great  difficulty  in  paying  their 
rents  ? — Yes.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of 
the  land  of  the  country  is  going  very  much  back. 
\ou  have  only  to  go  from  Cork  to  Killarney,  and  yon 
will  not  see  a kiln  burning,  and  the  land  there  cannot 
get  on  without  lime. 

20.658.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  of  opinion  that 
the  land  is  going  back  ? — Yes. 

20.659.  Is  it  because  of  inability  to  purchase  the 
lime  to  put  on  the  land  ? — Certainly. 

20.660.  If  they  had  the  means  they  would  cultivate 
the  land  better  ? — Certainly.  You  cannot  manage 
that  soil  down  there  without  lime.  You  have  on  the 
peat  a great  amount  of  vegetable  matter,  and  the  lime 
acts  on  it,  and  it  is  a great  drawback  if  the  lime  is 
not  used. 

20.661.  Would  it  be  true  if  it  were  stated  that  it 
was  a consequence  of  the  agitation  that  the  farmers 
are  not  using  lime  ? — No.  Sure  it  is  the  farmer’s 
interest  to  use,  and  every  man  takes  care  to  try  and 
guard  his  own  interest.  There  is  nothing  so  good  to 
reclaim  land  like  a dose  of  lime.  If  you  do  not  keep 
it  on  you  will  have  the  rashes  back  again. 

20.662.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  reductions  being  given 
on  the  judicial  rents  ? — Very  slightly.  It  is  not  more 
than  10  or  15  per  cent,  on  the  average. 
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20,6(53.  Have  you  thought  about  the  Land  Purchase 
gill  ? — Yes ; there  is  a landlord  in  my  neighbourhood 
thinking  about  it,  Mr.  Leader. 

20.664.  Did  he  offer  to  sell  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

20.665.  Do  you  know  what  he  asked  ? — He  wants 
20  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rents,  and  his 
tenants  offered  him  17  years’  purchase.  ■ 

20.666.  Are  they  likely  to  come  to  terms  ? — I think 
so,  some  of  them  at  least. 

20.667.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to 
tenants  to  purchase.  Would  it  stimulate  them  to 
industry  and  to  taking  a greater  interest  in  their  land  ? 

It  would  undoubtedly.  I think  if  the  farmers  got  the 

land  at  a fair  price  the  country  would  prosper  and 


you  would  not  have  any  crime,  for  it  is  poverty  that  tVoo.  17  issr,. 

makes  the  people  troublesome  and  brings  crime  into  

the  country.  Martin  Forrest. 

20.668.  It  is  the  low  price  of  produce  that  has 
rendered  you  unable  to  meet  your  present  engagements  ? 

— Certainly.  I did  not  get  one  penny  of  an  abatement 
on  my  rent,  not  a copper. 

20.669.  Did  you  apply  for  an  abatement  ? — Oh, 
indeed,  it  was  not  for  want  of  asking,  and  when  times 
are  depressed  it  ought  to  be  the  interest  of  the  landlord 
to  give  an  abatement. 

20.670.  Lord  Milltown. — You  hope  to  get  back  into 
your  farm  again  ? — I do,  sir. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  their  sittings  until  the  2nd  December,  at  Dublin. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  December  2nd,  1886. 

The  Commission  met  at  .36,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  at  11  o’clock. 


The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 


The  Right  Hon.  Earl  op  Milltown. 
Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 


Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 
Mp.  Knife. 


Lord  Cloncorry  examined. 

20,671.  The  President. — I believe  you  farm  your-  the  following  year,  has  been  steadily  going  down  in 
self  personally,  Lord  Cloncurry,  a great  deal  ? — Yes,  the  counties  where  I buy- — chiefly  in  Mayo  and  Gal- 
my  lord,  I farm  a considerable  quantity  of  land  way,  and  that  the  selling  price  (I  sell  all  in  Glasgow, 
myself.  Northampton,  Wakefield,  and  Islington)  lias  gone 


my  lord,  I farm  a considerable  quantity  of  land  way,  and  that  the  selling  price  (I  sell  all  in  Glasgow, 

myself.  Northampton,  Wakefield,  and  Islington)  has  gone 

20,672.  In  which  county  or  counties  ? — In  the  home  down  too,  but  not  more  than  the  price  of  the  stores, 

counties.  I have  in  Kildare,  Dublin,  and  Meath,  in  my  The  result  is  that  lam  about  in  statu  quo,  for  the 

own  hands,  2,300  of  my  own  land  and  300  acres  that  I last  ten  years,  and  rather  better  this  year  than  usual. 


rent  from  the  Court  of  Chancery.  I also  hold,  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  1,300  acres  of  rough  mountain  land, 
for  winterage,  in  the  county  Galway. 

20,673.  Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  what  has  been 
the  state  of  agricultural  interests  lately — I suppose 
your  experience  is  that  there  has  been  a large  fall  in 


20.675.  The  President. — And  really  all  your  farm- 
ing depends  upon  that  ? — Yes. 

20.676.  Buying  stores,  fattening  them,  and  selling 
in  the  English  markets  ? — Yes. 

20.677.  And  in  that  particular  department  of  agri- 
culture there  has  been  no  loss  of  late  years  ? — There 


(lie  price  of  produce  during  the  last  few  years  ? — There  has  been  no  loss  to  those  who  bought  stores,  as  I did, 

has  been  a fall  no  doubt ; that  fall  has  not  affected  the  and  prepared  them  for  the  butcher.  All  my  cattle 

men  in  the  home  counties,  who,  like  myself,  fatten  are  sold  off  the  land  in  a very  fair  condition  for  the 


cattle  for  the  English  and  Scotch  markets. 

20,674.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  2,300  acres  i 


butcher. 

20,678.  And  would  it  be  the  same  with  sheep  ? — 


your  own  hand  all  in  grass  ? — Yes,  practically.  There  I would  not  like  to  say  for  certain  as  to  that.  My 

is  no  tillage  or  plantations  or  waste  of  any  kind  land  does  not  suit  sheep  very  well,  and  I confine  my 


included  in  the  figures  I am  giving  to  you.  1 
speak  only  as  to  cattle — from  personal  experience 


operations  practically  to  cattle. 

20,679.  The  result  of  your  figures 


( have  been  keeping  for  the  last  10  or  12  years  a profits  have  averaged  much  about  the  same  for  the  past 

record  of  the  weight  of  my  cattle,  both  at  the  time  of  10  years  ? — Yes,  and  this  year  1 am  about  £3  a head 

buying  and  selling,  and  an  accurate  account  of  the  better  than  in  1884  and  1885.  The  year  1882  was  a 
buying  and  selling  prices,  and  I can  give  you  such  in-  most  extraordinary  year,  and  that  upsets  the  average 
formation  as  these  entries  afford.  They  show  this,  how-  somewhat — the  prices  were  beyond  reason  in  that  year  ; 
ever,  that  the  fall  has  come  upon  the  men  in  the  western  I made  £13  a head  on  every  beast  1 sold  in  1882.  Of 

districts  who  sell  store  cattle,  and  that  men  in  the  course  I am  speaking  of  gross  profits,  my  lord  ; I don’t 

eastern  counties,  such  as  myself,  have  not  experienced  mean  these  figures  as  net. 

any  fall.  The  actual  profits  of  this  year  were  within  20,680.  Is  there  anything  else  with  regard  to  your 
a few  shillings  the  same  as  the  average  of  the  last  fanning  experiences  that  you  think  it  would  be  use- 

10  years,  and  considerably  better  than  the  average  of  l'ul  for  us  to  know  ? — Do  you  mean  on  the  general 

the  last  two  years.  Taking,  for  instance,  the  years  question 

1876  and  1886,  the  buying  in  price  of  my  store  cattle  20,681.  On  the  question  of  your  own  farming.  I 
— the  average  on  about  1,000  head  of  bullocks — in  think,  seeing  that  your  experience  is  confined  to  the 

1876  was  £14  12s.,  and  the  selling  price  £21  6s. ; while  one  department,  we  have  pretty  well  exhausted  what 

this  year  the  buying  in  price  was  £8  9s.,  and  the  you  can  have  to  say  on  that  topic  ? — Yes ; but  with 

selling  price  has  been  £16  10s.  Of  course,  all  the  your  permission,  1 would  like  to  express  an  opinion 

figures  I have  show  that  the  price  of  store  cattle,  upon  another  subject.  As  I have  already  mentioned, 

which  I buy  in  September,  October,  and  November  I don’t  only  farm  my  own  lands,  but  I am  a tenant  of 

iu  one  year  for  the  purpose  of  selling  off  the  grass  in  600  acres  under  the  Court  of  Chancery,  on  lease ; and 

y 3 
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Dec.  2,  1886. 
Lord  Clon- 


I feel  strongly — having  that  personal  experience  of 
the  matter — that  it  would  be  very  desirable  under 
present  circumstances  that  leaseholders  should  be 
allowed  liberty  to  surrender  ; that  it  should  be  left 
optionnl  to  them  to  surrender  if  they  chose. 

20.682.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  the  nature  of  your 
lease  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — I took  it  for 
21  vear&,  of  which  about  13  have  expired.  I should 
like  to  give  you  the  particulars  of  that  letting,  for 
they  are  rather  curious — the  rent  reserved  is  146  per 
cent,  above  the  valuation  ; there  are  few  in  Ireland  so 
much  out  of  proportion.  The  valuation  is  £285,  and 
the  rent  is  £740. 

20.683.  The  President. — And  you  would  like  to  be 
allowed  liberty  to  give  up  that  lease  ? — Well,  that  land 
is  so  near  to  my  own  I don’t  know  that  I would  sur- 
render, but  my  knowledge  of  that  shows  me  that  there 
must  be  many  cases  in  which  leaseholders  should  be 
allowed,  if  they  so  desire,  to  get  rid  of  the  transaction. 

20,681.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  the 
leaseholders  to  go  into  the  Land  Court  ? — No,  I think 
that  would  be  most  unfair  to  the  landlord. 

20.685.  Would  it  be  more  unfair  on  the  landlord  to 
allow  the  tenants  to  break  the  leases  than  to  deprive 
him  of  the  right  of  free  contract  ? — I feel  so  strongly 
that  in  every  case  the  landlord  should  have  the  option 
of  farming  the  land  himself  instead  of  letting  it,  that 
1 certainly  would  not  constitute  leaseholders,  allowed 
to  break  their  leases,  present  tenants  under  the  Act. 
In  dealing  with  leases — with  large  transactions,  such  as 
over  £100  a year — it  seems  to  me  that  the  just  thing 
would  be  to  allow  each  party,  landlord  and  tenant,  to 
go  hack  to  their  original  position  at  the  time  the  lease 
was  made — that  one  would  be  free  to  give  up  the  land 
and  farming  and  the  other  free  to  retain  it. 

20.686.  Mr.  Neligan. — -That  if  the  tenant  wanted 
to  surrender  he  might  do  so,  giving  up  the  land  ? — Yes. 

20,687-  And  that  if  the  landlord  then  desired  to 
retain  it  in  his  own  possession  he  might  do  so  ? — 
Quite  so. 

20.688.  The  President. — That  is  as  regards  sub- 
stantial holdings,  as  you  have  said  ? — Yes. 

20.689.  Your  point  against  allowing  leaseholders 
to  come  into  the  Court  is  that  the  landlord  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  resuming  possession,  if  he 
so  wishes  ? — Yes.  I quite  admit  that  if  a landlord 
insists  on  a tenant  paying  rent  that  the  Court  should 
fix  what  that  rent  should  be ; but  at  the  same  time, 
in  my  opinion,  you  cannot  ascertain  the  true,  value  of 
land  unless  there  are  considerable  tracts  available  for 
contract  by  free  letting. 

20.690.  I believe  you  have  had  to  carry  out  a good 
many  evictions,  in  some  other  part  of  the  country  ? — 
Ordy  in  1882,  and  that  was  in  the  county  Limerick. 

1 have  not  given  you  any  evidence  about  the  county 
Limerick,  because,  although  I own  property  there, 

I farm  none,  and  have  no  actual  or  personal  experience 
of  it.  There  were  36  evictions  carried  out  oil  my 
Limerick  property  in  1882. 

20.691.  I dare  say  you  could  give  us  some  infor- 
mation on  that  point — whether  you  think,  for  instance, 
the  machinery  of  eviction,  the  whole  process  by  which 
it  must  be  earned  out  now,  could  be  with  advantage 
simplified  ? — Yes,  I feel  that  very  strongly.  I think 
that  the  double  process  of  eviction,  which  must  be 
now  followed,  is  quite  unnecessary,  and  I know  that  it 
presses  very  severely  on  the  public  officers — sheriffs, 
police,  and  so  forth.  I think  there  should  be  only  one 
transaction  instead  of  two,  as  at  present.  I don’t  say 
that  the  ordinary  sub-sheriff’s  is  the  best  tribunal,  but 
there  should  be  only  one  tribunal,  where  the  tenant’s 
interest  could  be  sold,  and  the  sale  should  be  the  final 
transaction. 

20.692.  And  the  power  of  redemption  within  six 
months  abolished  ? — 1 think  so.  That  is,  in  my 
judgment,  the  most  mischievous  thing  that  was  ever 
introduced  into  Ireland.  During  the  six  months 
period  of  redemption  the  lands  lie  idle  they  are 
necessarily  deteriorating,  and  then  at  the  expiration  of 
the  period  all  the  trouble  and  fuss  have  to  be  gone 
over  ogain. 


20,693.  Suppose  it  was  thought  necessary  to  give  a 
tenant  six  months’  grace,  after  it  was  decided  to  evict 
him,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  that  he  should 
have  that  time  before  he  was  turned  out  ? — Certainly ; 
and  I think  a tenant  should  get  every  protection! 
Postpone  the  proceedings  of  eviction  us  long  as 
possible,  but  when  they  do  take  place  let  the  trans- 
action be  final,  and  not  one  that  requires  to  be  repeated. 
I would  give  the  tenant  six  or  even  12  mouths’  grace' 
but  let  the  one  transaction  be  final  then — when  at  the 
last  moment  it  is  carried  out. 

. 20,694.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  other  words,  the  six 
months  for  redemption  should  run,  you  think,  from 
the  date  of  the  decree,  and  not  from  the  date  of  its 
execution  ? — Yes ; and  I would  not  limit  it  to  six 
months  necessarily. 

20.695.  No ; but  that  the  period  of  redemption,  what- 
ever it  is  to  be,  should  run  from  the  date  of  the  decree 
and  not  from  its  execution  ? — Yes ; that  the'law  should 
only  be  put  in  force  once. 

20.696.  And  you  take  the  two  cases — the  case  of 
possession  after  the  period  of  redemption  has  expired, 
and  the  case  of  possession  acquired  at  a sheriff’s  sale  of 
the  tenant’s  interest,  under  an  execution  ? — Quite  so. 

20.697.  Your  suggestion  being,  that  the  sheriff 
should— the  period  of  redemption  running  previously— 
hand  over  the  possession  under  (he  writ  of  execution  > 
—Yes. 

20.698.  And  in  the  case  of  the  purchase  of  a tenaut’s 
interest,  that  instead  of  the  purchaser  having  to  bring 
an  ejectment  on  his  conveyance  from  the  sheriff,  that 
conveyance  should  ipso  facto  give  him  the  right  of 
possession  ? — Quite  so.  I had  in  those  Limerick  cases 
to  bring  actions  of  ejectment  at  an  expense  of  over 
£3,000. 

20.699.  The.  President. — You  don’t  think  this 
double  process,  and  the  consequent  delay,  is  of  any 
advantage  to  the  tenant  ? — I think  the  six  months’ 
grace  is  no  doubt  an  advantage  to  the  tenant,  and 
I should  be  sorry  to  see  that  taken  away  from  him. 

20.700.  No,  but  the  double  process  of  eviction  I 
mean  ? — Is  of  no  advantage  that  I can  see.  Of  course 
it  is  a rather  pleasant  thing  for  the  lawyers,  however. 

20.701.  But  no  real  advantage  to  the  tenant? — Not 
the  slightest. 

20.702.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  you  would 
put  it  in  this  way,  Lord  Cloncurry — that  under  the 
writ'  obtained  from  the  Courts,  the  sheriff  is  entitled 
to  seize  the  tenant’s  holding,  and  being  so  entitled 
to  seize,  he  should  be  in  a position  to  hand  over 
possession  at  once  ? — Quite  so,  either  the  sheriff  or 
the  proper  officer. 

20.703.  Or  the  officer  of  the  Court? — Quite  so; 
and  before  that  was  done,  let  the  tenant,  by  all  means, 
have  whatever  period  of  grace  may  be  deemed  advis- 
able. 

20.704.  The  President. — Have  your  rents  been 
fairly  well  paid  this  year,  Lord  Cloncurry,  or  has 
there  been  any  difficulty  about  their  collection  ?— 
As  a farmer  myself,  I would  say  it  is  quite  extraor- 
dinary how  well  they  have  been  paid.  I only  know  of 
two  men  on  my  property  against  whom  there  is  any 
necessity  for  proceeding.  There  has  been  no  service 
of  writ  yet — no  actual  proceedings  instituted,  but  there 
are  only  two  against  whom  it  may  be  necessary  to 
proceed.  And  I have  no  hanging  gale. 

20.705.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  League  to  prevent  their  paying? — There  were 
some  speeches  made  in  Limerick  the  week  after  the 
rents  were  paid,  and  of  course  these  had  no  effect — • 
they  were  too  late  to  have  any. 

20.706.  Do  you  think  the  people  are  less  afraid  of 
the  League  than  they  were  ? — That  is  a matter  I 
would  not  like  to  give  an  opinion  upon.  Except  from 
reading  the  newspapers,  I have  no  means  of  knowing. 

20.707.  Have  you  got  much  land  lying  idle  now — 
where  you  had  to  evict  tenants  in  the  troublous 
times  ? — As  far  as  I am  personally  concerned,  it  is  all 
lying  idle,  because  I handed  it  over  to  the  Irish  Land 
Corporation.  I washed  my  hands  of  it  altogethen 
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20.708.  Mr.  Neligan — That  is  in  the  county 
Limerick  ? — Yes. 

20.709.  Is  that  much  land? — Yes,  1,100  statute 
acres.  But  it  is  not  lying  idle;  the  Irish  Land  Cor- 
poration are  making  something  out  of  it. 

20.710.  The  President. — But  no  tenant  would  take 
it? — 1 would  not  let  it  to  a tenant  again,  except  for 
the  purpose  of  sale.  I would  sell  it,  and  have  so 
announced  in  the  locality,  but  no  one  offered  to  come 
in  for  that  purpose ; and  I have  handed  it  over  to  the 
Land  Corporation. 

20.711.  But  you  have  held  out  the  option  of 
purchase — under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  I take  it — 
to  the  tenants? — Yes.  Whenever  any  solicitor  from 
Limerick  has  written  to  me  on  any  subject,  I have 
told  him  that  the  property  is  for  sale ; and  I have  also 
informed  the  parish  priest,  who  takes  a very  lively 
interest  in  these  matters,  and  who  has  always  been 
on  most  friendly  terms  with  me,  that  I would  be 
glad  to  sell. 

20.712.  And  no  tenant  offered  to  come  in  on  such 
terms  ? — No. 

20.713.  Do  you  think  that  that  was  on  account  of 
intimidation  ? — No,  I am  more  inclined  to  think  that 
they  are  waiting  for  better  opportunities — that  they 
look  forward  to  the  chance  of  having  the  money 
easier. 

20.714.  What  would  you  consider  from  the  land- 
lords’ point  of  view  a fair  number  of  years  purchase  ? 
— That  should  entirely  depend  on  the  quality  and 
situation  of  the  land.  Really  good  land  ought  to  be 
relatively  worth  as  much  as  Consols,  while  inferior 
land  I could  not  put  any  certain  value  upon.  It 
must  necessarily  vary  with  many  varying  circum- 
stances. 

20.715.  Then  concerning  the  outgoings,  what  do 
you  consider  the  difference  between  the  gross  and  the 
net  rental  is  as  a rule  on  an  estate  ? — That  again 
would  depend  entirely  upon  the  nature  of  the  estate. 
On  large  grazing  farms  the  outgoings  are  practically 
nil.  If  there  is  a river  that  will  of  course  have  to  be 
kept  cleaned  out,  and  there  may  be  a little  expense 
cleaning  it  up;  but  upon  large  grazing  farms  the 
outlay  is  almost  nothing,  whereas  on  small  holdings 
it  is  considerable,  and  varies  according  to  varying 
circumstances — buildings  have  to  be  kept  in  repair, 
and  so  forth.  The  outlay,  as  I have  said,  is  very 
considerable  on  small  holdings ; but  I would  not  like 
to  put  any  figure  upon  it  without  further  considera- 
tion. The  two  things  however  could  not  be  treated 
upon  the  same  footing,  that  is  to  say,  large  grazing 
holdings  and  lands  let  to  small  tenants. 

20.716.  Is  there  any  improvement  you  could  suggest 
in  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  so  as  to  facilitate  its  work- 
ing ? — I have  a very  strong  opinion  about  that ; but 
I am  afraid  it  is  not  much  use  expressing  it  at  the 
present  time,  however.  The  great  object  would  be  to 
give  every  subject  of  the  Queen  the  same  power  that 
the  sitting  tenant  has — that  the  landlord  should  be 
free  to  sell  to  any  man  and  the  purchaser  free  to  have 
the  land.  In  my  opinion,  it  would  go  a long  way  to 
making  peace  in  Ireland — the  doing  away  of  dual 
ownership. 

20.717.  But  if  you  sell  it  to  anybody  but  the 
tenant,  the  dual  ownership  will  remain  ? — No,  I 
would  say  that  the  purchaser  should  occupy  it.  him- 
self. Of  course  he  might  sell  it  again  if  he  chose, 
hut  in  every  re-sale  the  person  purchasing  should  be 
the  person  to  occupy. 

20.718.  Not  to  let  ? — Not  to  let — no  land  dealt 
with  under  that  Act  should  ever  again  be  the  subject 
of  a letting  contract  in  my  opinion. 

20.719.  Whoever  bought  it  should  become  the 
occupier  in  your  opinion? — Yes,  until  he  wishes  to 
sell  it  again. 

. 20,/ 20.  And  would  you  apply  that  to  large  hold- 
lad.-”8  WC^  as  to  sma^ ? — ^ would  apply  it  to  all 

20,721.  It  would  have  the  same  effect  in  producing 
peasant  proprietors  as  if  you  confined  the  operation  of 

®.  "-ct  the  sitting  tenant? — It  might  have  a 


greater  effect ; but  beyond  all,  1 would  say  if  a land- 
lord  wishes,  he  should  be  allowed  to  be  his  own  tenant  cc' 
in  every  case,  that  is  to  say,  he  should  have  the  first  cion- 
option,  when  the  land  was  to  be  sold  he  should  have  carry 
the  first  option. 

20.722.  I suppose  a great  number  of  landlords 
would  sell  largely  if  they  were  able  to  without  leaving 
the  country — would  sell  the  portions  of  their  properties 
now  let  to  tenants  keeping  their  demesne  and  home 
farms  in  their  owm  occupation  ? — My  impression  is, 
that  every  landlord  would  sell  all  the  outlying  portions 
of  his  property,  retaining  as  you  say  the  demesne  and 
such  parts  of  the  surrounding  land  as  he  himself  could 
utilize,  at  all  events  I never  met  any  with  whom 
I conversed  on  the  subject  who  would  not  do  so. 

Personally,  I would  gladly  sell  all  outlying  properties, 
and  retain  only  that  part,  of  my  estate  within  a day’s 
drive  or  journey  of  my  residence. 

20.723.  In  your  opinion,  many  other  landlords  would 
do  the  same  ? — I assume  so,  and  T had  conversations 
with  nearly  all  the  large  landed  proprietors  of  Ireland, 
judging  from  what  they  said  to  me,  I would  say,  yes, 
certainly. 

20.724.  And  those  who  sold  out  and  left,  the 
country  would  be  that  class  who  did  not  spend  much 
time  in  it? — Yes,  those  that  are  at  present  called 
absentees ; but  those  having  places  of  residence  in 
this  country  and  lands  in  their  own  hands,  would  in 
my  opinion,  be  very  glad  to  sell  the  outlying  portions 
of  their  estates,  now  in  the  hands  of  tenants,  retaining 
themselves  those  portions  surrounding  their  own 
residences. 

20.725.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  you  said,  Lord  Clon- 
curry,  that  cattle  have  been  getting  lower  in  price  for 
the  last  six  years  ? — Yes-  sir,  for  the  last  ten  years  they 
have  been  steadily  going  down  in  the  western  counties, 
where  I buy. 

20.726.  And  is  it  in  consequence  of  the  lower 
prices  of  store  cattle  that  you  have  had  a larger  margin 
this  year,  than  in  previous  years  ? — Yes,  the  price  for 
beef  that  I sold  at,  has  been  steadily  falling;  but  the 
buying  in  price  has  fallen  in  such  a proportion,  that 
it  has  kept  me  on  about  a par  for  the  past  ten  years, 
and  rather  better  this  year  than  last. 

20.727.  Must  not  that  have  an  injurious  effect  on 
the  farmers  from  whom  you  purchase  cattle  ? — In  the 
western  counties,  no  doubt,  they  must  have  felt  the  fall 
very  much. 

20.728.  And  consequently  there  would  be  a greater 
difficulty  in  paying  rent  ? — Yes,  in  Mayo  it  is  a 
wonder  to  me  how  they  pay  their  rents  at  all.  I could 
buy  cattle  for  £8  a head  there,  that  I could  not  buy 
for  £14,  ten  years  ago.  That  effects,  of  course,  the 
Mayo  men,  but  where  I sell  in  England,  the  prices 
have  gone  correspondingly  down. 

20.729.  Now,  what  do  you  attribute  that  to,  Lord 
Cloncurry  ? -—Chiefly  to  the  fall  in  wages,  and  the 
earning  power  of  the  English  artisan,  who  eat  all  our 
beef.  No  doubt  American  competition  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it  too,  but  going  to  the  different 
markets  as  I do,  and  to  the  fairs,  I think  that  that 
factor  has  been  very  much  over-rated,  and  that  the 
chief  cause  of  the  fall  is,  that  the  people  in  the  in- 
dustrial centres  of  England  are  not  so  well  off  now,  as 
they  were  ten  years  ago,  when  employment  was  very 
plentiful,  and  wages  very  high. 

20.730.  But  is  it  not  a fact  that  we  are  getting  a 
large  quantity  of  foreign  beef  into  the  home  markets  ? 

— Yes,  a large  quantity  no  doubt,  but  the  proportion 
of  foreign  beef  imported,  is  not  sufficiently  increased 
to  account  for  the  great  fall  in  prices. 

20.731.  But  it  must  have  affected  the  prices  ? — Oh, 
certainly,  and  materially,  I should  say. 

20.732.  And  if  it  was  not  for  the  number  of  foreign 
cattle,  we  would  have  higher  prices  for  stores  and  all 
classes  of  Irish  cattle  ? — Yes,  I should  suppose  so,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  imagine  so. 

20.733.  The  tenants  were  dependent  upon  these 
cattle  very  much  for  the  payment  of  rents  ?— Yes, 
certainly. 

y 4- 
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Due.  2,  i860.  20,734.  And  consequently,  it  would  be  more  difficult 

to  pay  rents  now  on  account  of  these  low  prices? — In 

Lord  Cion-  districts  where  they  rear  stores, 
curry.  20,735.  Yes  ?— Certainly. 

20.736.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  price  of  other 
articles,  oats,  barley,  butter,  this  year,  compared 
with  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — No,  I have  not,  I do 
not  grow  any  oats  or  barley  myself,  I confine  my 
operations  entirely  to  cattle — preparing  cattle  for  the 
English  markets,  but  I know  of  course  from  reading 
the  newspapers,  that  the  prices  are  down. 

20.737.  You  say  the  prices  of  oats  and  barley  and 
other  produce,  have  gone  down,  as  well  as  the  prices 
of  cattle  ? — Yes,  that  is  from  reading  the  newspapers 
and  general  information. 

20.738.  And  your  opinion  is,  that  they  are  a great 
deal  lower  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act?  —I  am  sure  that,  that  is  so. 

20.739.  Speaking  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Purchase 
Bill,  I think  you  said  that  the  landowners  with  whom 
you  conversed,  and  whose  opinions  you  gathered,  would 
be  willing  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

20.740.  And  how  many  years’  purchase,  do  you 
think  they  would  accept,  taking  into  consideration 
the  great  fall  in  prices  ? — But  that  would  not  be 
fair  to  the  landlords,  that  would  be  taking  a time 
of  extreme  depression  in  place  of  taking  a fair 
average. 

20.74 1 . What  would  you  say  would  be  a fair  number 
of  years’  purchase  to  give  the  landlords  ? — I should 
say  22  years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  price. 

20.742.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  not  be 
equal  to  Consols  ? — No,  not  quite. 

20.743.  You  mentioned  Consols  before? — The 
chairman  asked  me  that  as  to  very  prime  lands  upon 
which  there  was  little  or  no  outlay,  but  1 am  speaking 
now  as  to  the  general  question — the  selling  of  land 
that  would  not  go  under  the  head  of  very  prime  land. 

20.744.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  would  not  give  any 
reduction  to  the  tenants  at  the  present  time— 22  years’ 
purchase  ? — It  would  make  them  owners  without 
paying  anything  for  it— the  three  years  would  just 
about  represent  the  landlord’s  proportion  of  poor 
rates  and  tithes,  and  would  leave  the  tenants  in  a way 
to  become  owners  at  the  end  of  so  many  years. 

20.745.  Have  the  landlords  in  your  neighbourhood 
given  any  reductions  upon  judicial  rents  this  year  ? — 
I do  not  know  of  any  such,  but  I should  say  that  the 
judicial  rents  are  very  few  in  my  country.  On  my 
property  in  the  home  counties  only  one  small  tenant 
went  into  the  courts.  His  rent  was  raised  a trifle,  and 
his  example  was  not  followed.  I have  no  means  of 
telling  you  who  have  judicial  rents  on  the  adjoining 
properties,  but  I rather  think  that  the  large  majority 
of  the  tenants  did  not  go  in  these  counties  into  the 
courts. 

20.746.  And  you  have  no  knowledge  of  landlords 
who  have  given  a reduction  ou  judicial  rents  ? — No, 
not  in  that  district. 

20.747.  Or  in  any  district  ?— No,  except  from 
reading  the  newspapers. 

20.748.  If  it  is  a fact  that  landlords  have  given 
reductions  upon  judicial  rents,  and  that  were  proved 
to  your  satisfaction,  would  you  still  say  that  22  years’ 
purchase  would  be  a fair  rate  to  impose  upon  the 
tenants  ; or,  seeing  that  a purchase  upon  such  terms 
would  not  secure  for  them  any  reduction,  do  you 
think  that  many  would  be  inclined  to  buy  at  that 
price  ? — Apparently  not. 

20.749.  And  are  you  not  also  aware  that  tenants 
would  purchase  if  they  could  secure  their  holdings  at 
a fail-  price  ? — I have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
fact,  1 derived  my  information  as  to  that  from  the 
newspapers  only. 

20.750.  Have  you  known  any  landlords  who  have 
sold  ? — Well,  I am  not  able  to  say  whether  the  only 
ti  ansaction  I am  cognizant  of  has  been  completed.  I 
had  a conversation  with  the  largest  owner  of  land  in 
my  county  who  was  selling,  but  whether  the  trans- 
action has  taken  place  or  not  I cannot  say. 


20.751.  And  wouid  you  say  what  price  that  land- 
owner has  consented  to  take  ? — 18  years’  purchase. 

20.752.  That  is  four  years  less  than  you  think  the 
landlord  ought  to  take  ? — Yes.  I think  many  people 
who  are  pressed  by  the  emergency  of  the  times  are 
selling  now  in  a time  of  panic,  and  for  very  inadequate 
prices. 

20.753.  Would  ownership  lead  tenants  to  put  for- 
ward greater  industry  and  cultivate  their  holdings 
better  ?— Some  might,  no  doubt,  but  an  immense 
number  would  not. 

20.754.  You  do  not  think  it  would  have  a good 
effect  ? — Oh,  I do,  most  certainly.  I think,  provided 
that  the  holdings  are  not  too  small — if  they  are  law 
enough  for  persons  to  live  upon  it  would  have  a very 
good  effect  indeed  that  the  occupiers  should  he  the 
owners. 

20.755.  And  do  you  think  that  the  State  should 
interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  brin«-  that 
about  by  some  arrangement,  or  would  you  "allow 
them  to  arrange  themselves  ? — Well,  as  I have  said 
before,  I should  be  very  glad  to  see  first  of  all  that 
the  owner  should  have  liberty  to  become  his  own 
tenant,  and  if  he  did  not  wish,  or  could  not  work  the 
land  with  advantage,  that  then  he  should  sell  it,  and 
that  the  purchaser  should  become  the  occupier.  First 
of  all  I would  say  the  State  should  assist  the  landlord 
to  become  his  own  tenant,  which  he  cannot  do  now. 

20.756.  Sir  James  Caird.— Your  evidence  as  to 
the  prices  of  cattle  shows  that  there  has  been  a fall 
both  in  the  price  of  the  stores  which  you  purchase  in 
for  fattening,  and  in  the  price  of  the  cattle  sold  when 
fattened  in  the  English  market? — Quite  so. 

20.757.  And  that  the  fall  at  both  ends  has  so 
corresponded  that  you  have  been  left,  as  you  put  it,  in 
statu  quo  ? — Almost,  on  the  average  of  the  past  ten 
years,  and  rather  better  this  year  than  last. 

20.758.  But  the  effect  upon  small  farmers  in  the 
West  from  whom  you  buy  the  stores  has  been  different— 
they  have  suffered  the  effects  of  the  fall  altogether  ?- 
Yes,  I should  say  so.  As  I have  mentioned,  1 could 
buy  now  for  £8  an  animal  I could  not  get  for  £14 
some  years  ago. 

20.759.  And  your  experience,  I should  sav,  would 
be  the  same  as  that  of  the  entire  class  of  farmers  in 
this  country,  who  are  engaged  in  fattening  cattle  for 
the  butcher  ? — Quite  so. 

20.760.  But  the  other  class  of  farmers  who  rear 
these  stores,  are  not  they  the  larger? — In  number 
I am  not  certain,  but  I should  say  certainly  not  as 
regards  the  laud  they  hold. 

20.761.  You  yourself  hold  a farm  of  300  acres 
under  the  Court  of  Chancery.  You  told  us  so  ? — Yes. 

20.762.  Is  it  a grass  farm  ? — Yes,  all  the  lands  in 
my  hands  are  in  grass. 

20.763.  And  has  it  not  been  paying  you  as  well  as 
your  own  lands? — Oh,  certainly  not;  in  fact,  if  it  was 
not  convenient  to  my  own  property,  I would  have 
worked  it  at  a dead  loss.  The  rent  you  see  is  very 
high, 

20.764.  Is  that  the  only  land  you  have  as  tenant?— 
Except  1,300  acres  of  mountain  winterage  in  the 
West. 

20.765.  At  all  events,  you  say  it  does  not  pay 
you  ? — No. 

20.766.  And,  perhaps,  if  you  were  paying  rent  on 
your  own  land,  that  might  not  be  profitable  either?— 
It  depends  upon  what  the  rent  would  be.  If  I was 
paying  146  per  cent,  over  Griffiths’  valuation  on  all 
my  land,  I would  be  a pauper. 

20.767.  Have  you  much  experience  of  the  Irish 
cattle  trade  with  England  ? — Yes,  1 have  been  to  all 
the  great  markets  across  the  water,  to  Glasgow, 
Northampton,  Wakefield,  Crewe,  Islington,  and  so 
forth. 

20.768.  And  have  you  observed  any  great  change 
in  prices  on  the  other  side  for  Irish  cattle  in  the  last 
two  years  compared  with  previous  years  ? — Yes,  a very 
decided  fall. 

20.769.  Would  you  give  us  au  idea  of  the  per- 
centage fall  ? — 1 can  give  you  the  selling  price  and 
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what  I buy  in  at.  I have  kept  these  figures  very 
accurately  for  some  years  past.  In  1886  the  selling 
price  was  £16  10s.  0 d.  on  an  average  of  about  a 
thousand  beasts. 

20. 770.  Before  you  go  further — before  you  give  us 
these  figures,  Lord  Cloncurry — may  we  take  it  that  in 
all  cases  the  animals  were  of  an  average  quality,  class, 
and  condition,  in  each  year — each  year  with  another  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  most  extraordinary  how  much  they  are  alike. 
I find  the  average  weight  of  the  beasts  very  close  one 
year  with  another — it  is  remarkable  how  close.  In 
the  past  ten  years  the  weight  has  not  been  less  than 
89  stones  per  beast,  and  not  more  than  93  in  any  case. 

20.771.  Therefore  your  figures  apply  to  practically 
the  same  class  of  animals  P — Yes. 

20.772.  Then  in  that  case,  Lord  Cloncurry,  your 
figures  would  be  very  useful,  and  we  would  be  very 
glad  to  have  them  £ — In  the  present  year  the  average 
was  £16  10s.,  last  year  it  was  £16 — as  I told  you 
previously,  I am  rather  better  this  year  than  last. 

20.773.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  this  ? — It  is  the 
gross  price  paid  by  the  English  butcher  in  the  markets 
where  I sell,  for  cattle  prepared  on  Irish  land?.  In  1884 
the  average  was  £17  17s.,  in  1883,  £21  13s.,  and  in 
the  extraordinary  year  of  1882,  £23  5s. 

20.774.  And  what  do  you  say  it  is  now? — This 
year  it  is  £16  10s. 

20.775.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  go  further 
back,  Lord  Cloncurry  ? — Yes,  I have  jotted  the  figures 
down  for  as  far  back  as  1876. 

20.776.  We  should  be  glad  to  have  them.  These 
statistics  may  be  very  valuable  ? — In  1886  it  was 
£16  10s. ; in  1885,  £16  ; in  1884,  £17  17s. 

20.777.  In  1883  ?— £21  13s. 

20.778.  And  in  1882  ?— £23  5s.  Of  course,  as  you 
are  aware,  1882  was  a most  extraordinary  year  in  the 
Irish  cattle  trade.  In  that  year  the  number  of  cattle 
exported  from  Ireland  to  England  was  enormously  in 
excess  of  any  other  year ; according-  to  the  printed 
Government,  returns  it  would  appear  there  were  no 
fewer  than  722,000  Irish  cattle  sent  into  England  in 
1882. 

20.779.  Kindly  give  us  the  average  for  1881  ? — 
£18  9s.  That  was  a bad  year. 

In  1880  ?— £20  8s. 

1879  ?— £19  9s. 

1878  ?— £21  9s. 

1877  ?— £2 2 6s. 

20.780.  And  in  1876  ?— £21  6s. 

20.781.  It  has  been  mentioned  to  us  that  it  would 
he  desirable  to  have  store  cattle  allowed  to  come  from 
America.  for  the  graziers  in  this  country  to  prepare  for 
the  English  market.  Would  you  favour  us  with  your 
opinion  upon  that  subject? — I have  formed  a very 
strong  opinion  upon  that  subject,  but  I quite  admit 
that  in  one  sense  it  is  a one  sided  opinion,  because 
it  would  be  greatly  for  the  benefit  or  solely  for  the 
benefit  of  persons  situated  as  I am,  and  extremely 
prejudicial  to  the  persons  from  whom  we  now  buy 
cattle  in  the  store  markets. 

20.782.  And  that  would  be  independent  of  the 
risk  of  introducing  disease  with  these  foreign  cattle  ? 
— Yes. 

20,7S3.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  make  the  position 
ol  the  Western  farmers  worse?  — Yes,  and  mine 
better. 

20.784.  In  addition  to  which  there  would  be  the 
great  risk  of  introducing  cattle  disease  from  abroad  ? 

res.  Of  course  proper  veterinary  examination  at 
the  P0I'ts  would  meet  that  difficulty. 

20.785 . Lord  Milltown. — Y ou  stated  you  had  formed 
a strong  opinion  upon  the  subject,  but  you  did  not 
sate  what  that  opinion  was,  Lord  Cloncurry? — 1 
should  like  to  see  store  cattle  brought  in  from  all 
Parts  oi  the  world,  so  that  I might  buy  cheaper. 

at  may  be  considered  a selfish  view,  but  the  ques- 
>o.n  _ls  put  to  me  as  a grazier,  and  I must  express  an 
opinion  upon  it  from  a grazier’s  point  of  view.  I do 
, put  it  forward  from  a public  point  of  view  at  all, 

. « merely  answering  a general  question  ns  a grazier. 
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20.786.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  the  Dec.  2,1;::  .:. 

evictions  on  your  property  they  were  in  Limerick  - — 

chiefly,  were  they  not? — Altogether,  I would  say.  Lor<l  Clon- 

20.787.  Was  there  any  combination  amongst  the  cllrry' 
tenants,  or  what  led  to  the  evictions  ? — It  was  at  the 

time  of  the  strike  agaiust  rents — at  the  time  of  the 
No  Kent  manifesto  of  1882. 

20.788.  Lord  Milltoicn.— What  led  to  those  evic- 
tions, Lord  Cloncurry  ? — There  was  no  rent  paid  of 
any  sort  or  kind! 

20.789.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  rent  entirely  re- 
fused?— To  the  best  of  my  belief  rent  was  refused, 
and  the  tenants  got  notice  that  the  sheriff’s  sales 
would  take  place,  and  they  never  attended. 

20.790.  Was  there  any  interference  by  the  Land 
League  ?— Speaking  from  memory  of  what  took  place 
five  years  ago,  I should  say  there  was  tremendous  in- 
terference, nothing  else  would  have  produced  the  state 
of  affairs  which  then  existed.  So  far  did  that  inter- 
ference go  that  some  of  the  tenants  gave  me  to  under- 
stand since  that  they  could  not  possibly  appear  at  the 
sheriff’s  sales. 

20.791.  And  how  many  were  evicted  ? — 36. 

20.792.  Were  they  small  farmers  or  well-to-do 
farmers  ? — Well  they  all  had  grass  farms  varying  in 
size. 

20.793.  The  farms  were  all  grass  farms  ? — Yes,  all 
my  Limerick  land  is  dairy  laud. 

20.794.  Did  you  attempt  to  let  the  land  to  anybody 
else  after  the  evictions  ? — Well,  some  of  the  former 
tenants  came  to  terms  with  me  and  have  gone  back  to 
their  holdings. 

20.795.  Lord  Milltown. — How  many  do  you  say 
were  evicted  altogether  ? — 36. 

20.796.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  those  who  have 
not  gone  back  who  did  not  conic  to  terms  with  you, 
they  have  left  the  place  altogether  ? — They  have  left 
my  land  altogether. 

20.797.  And  have  you  taken  the  whole  of  these 
farms  into  your  own  hands  ? — I had  them  in  my  own 
hands  for  a short  time,  and  then  I handed  them  over, 
as  I have  mentioned,  to  the  Irish  Land  Corporation. 

20.798.  Do  you  receive  rent  from  the  Irish  Land 
Corporation  ? — Well,  I would  ask  leave  not  to  answer 
that  question  point  blank.  I have  made  an  arrange- 
ment. 

20.799.  Oh,  pardon  me,  I only  wanted  to  know  was 
the  land  affording  you  any  return.  I did  not  want  to 
get  at  figures,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  We  may 
take  it  that  the  land  could  not  be  let  to  other  tenants  ? 

— I should  fancy  not,  as  I have  already  stated,  1 
should  bo  glad  to  let  it  for  the  purpose  of  sale  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  but  not  except  to  a tenant 
who  would  buy. 

20.800.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  one  else  to 
purchase,  except  the  occupier  under  the  Act  ? — Not 
at  the  present  moment.  That  is  so. 

20.801.  Was  there  any  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  of  their  interests  in  being  evicted  ? — Frightful 
sacrifices. 

20.802.  And  did  they  make  no  complaint  ? — Not  at 
the  time.  They  took  no  steps  to  protect  their  interests, 
and  those  interests  were  bought  in  at  a very  small 
price. 

20.803.  Do  you  know  whether  any  of  those  evicted 
had  paid  anything  for  the  tenant  right  of  their  hold- 
ings ? — I should  say  not,  because  every  step  was  taken 
to  prevent  the  creation  of  tenant  right,  both  by  my 
father  and  myself. 

20.804.  You  do  not  know  of  anything  having  been 
paid  for  the  tenant  right  of  any  of  those  holdings  by 
the  persons  evicted  ? — No,  I do  not. 

20.805.  Still  you  say  they  made  great  sacrifices  in 
refusing  to  come  to  terms  ? — Yes.  Since  the  evictions, 
one  man  told  me  himself  that  if  he  had  remained  in 
possession,  his  interest  under  the  Land  Act  which 
came  into  operation  a few  months  afterwards,  would 
be  worth  £2,000,  and  I am  sure  that  is  so. 

20.806.  And  he  has  lost  that? — Lost  it  completely. 

20.807.  You  say  there  was  no  competition  at  all, 
in  what  way  did  you  enter  into  possession  of  the 
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Dec.  2,  1886.  land? — By  purchasing  in  at  the  sheriff’s  sale.  All 

the  farms  were  put  up  for  sale  by  auction  in  the 

Lord  Cion-  Limerick  Court  House,  and  there  were  no  purchasers 
curr^‘  — no  one  was  there  representing  the  tenants. 

20.808.  And  any  other  tenant  if  he  had  chosen, 
might  have  come  forward  and  offered  to  buy  at  the 
sheriff’s  sale  ? — Certainly. 

20.809.  And  would  have  been  allowed  to  become  a 
tenanf  under  that  purchase  ? — Certainly,  the  purchaser 
would  have  the  absolute  right  to  become  the  tenant. 
What  was  sold  was  the  tenant’s  interest. 

20.810.  But  I suppose  in  the 'circumstances  of  the 
times,  any  tenant  would  have  been  afraid  to  make  an 
offer  ? — They  evidently  felt  so.  No  offer  was  made. 

20.811.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  they  acting  under  any 
combination,  or  under  any  leader? — Oh,  certainly. 
This  was  a most  notorious  case — one  which  the  Land 
League  took  up  as  a test  case. 

20.812.  Oh,  this  is  the  Morroe  case? — Yes,  the 
Morroe  evictions. 

20.813.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  did  the  whole  of 
these  lands  pass  into  your  hands  without  any  competi- 
tion by  the  tenants  or  any  offer  at  all  ? — There  was  no 
competition  of  any  kind,  and  no  appearance  for  the 
tenants  at  the  sales.  There  was  a very  large  profit  to 
the  lawyers.  All  these  cases  were  contested.  There 
were  two  records  tried  in  Dublin,  in  each  of  those 
36  holdings,  ac  an  expense  of  over  £3,000. 

20.814.  You  were  put  to  that  expense  ? — Yes,  I 
have  paid  more  than  £3,000  in  costs. 

20.815.  The  President. — Every  shilling  of  which 
went  into  the  pockets  of  the  lawyers,  and  was  of  no 
benefit  to  the  tenants? — Yes,  the  tenants  have  lost 
all,  and  the  lawyers  have  been  the  gainers  to  that 
extent. 

20.816.  Lord  Milltown. — I think  I understood  you 
to  say  that  the  tenants  told  you  they  could  not 
possibly  attend  the  sheriff’s  sales  ? — Yes,  that  is  the 
sort  of  language  they  used. 

20.817.  What  did  that  mean  to  convey,  that  they 
were  intimidated,  that  they  dare  not  attend,  or  that 
they  were  prevented  by  other  engagements? — They 
were  afraid  to  go,  what  else  would  prevent  them . 

20.818.  That  is  what  they  gave  you  to  understand  ? 

■ — If  I express  any  doubt  on  the  matter,  I mean  that 
I do  not  know  whether  it  was  physical  dread  or  dread 
of  social  ostracism  which  operated  upon  them,  but  that 
they  were  under  intimidation  of  some  kind,  and  were 
afraid  to  go,  is  beyond  doubt. 

20.819.  Quite  so  there  was  some  extraneous  in- 
fluence which  prevented  them  from  doing  that  which 
they  otherwise  would  have  done  ? — Certainly. 

20.820.  And  if  left  free  to  exercise  their  own  volun- 
tary will  they  would  have  attended  and  bought  in,  you 
think  ? — The  best  proof  I can  give  of  that  is  that  one 
of  the  tenants  took  an  action  against  the  secretary  of 
the  Land  League.  It  was  tried  in  Dublin,  and  was 
brought  for  the  loss  the  tenant  incurred  upon  that 
very  occasion.  The  jury  disagreed,  but  the  case  was 
tried  in . Dublin  here,  and  the  tenant  appeared  and 
proved  his  loss  by  the  transaction ; without  result  how- 
ever. 

20.821.  As  matters  at  present  stand  they  have  prac- 
tically lost  the  very  large  sum  of  money  for  which  they 


could  have  sold  their  tenant  right  under  the  Act  of 
1881  ? — Most  unquestionably. 

20.822.  Utterly  lost  it  ? — Quite. 

20.823.  And  that  loss  has  been  occasioned  through 
what,  through  their  own  wish  or  through  the  influence 
of  the  Land  League  ?— Well,  I would  say  through 
their  own  cowardice,  for  they  were  afraid  to  do  what 
the  Land  League  told  them  not  to  do. 

20.824.  Quite  so— then  the  loss  was  occasioned 
through  the  action  of  the  Land  League? — I should 
say  so. 

20.825.  Are  those  tenants  still  living  there  in  the 
hope  of  being  readmitted  ? — I am  informed  many  of 
them  are  living  in  the  neighbourhood  but  none  of  them 
are  living  on  my  land. 

20.826.  Is  it  within  your  knowledge,  that  the  Land 
League  has  told  them  they  were  sure  of  being  re- 
admitted if  they  only  persevered  and  remained  on  ?— 
I read  Mr.  Dillon’s  speech  delivered  in  the  locality  last 
Sunday  week,  and  he  told  them  very  plainly  in  it,  they 
would  be  readmitted  if  they  only  did  as  they  were 
told  to  do,  but  I know  no  more  about  it  than  anyone 
else.  • 

20.827.  Of  course,  if  they  believed  that  it  would 
tend  to  lessen  any  effect  which  the  Land  Act  or  the 
Land  Purchase  Act  might  have  in  producing  law  and 
order,  if  they  thought  they  would  be  put  in  as  good  a 
position  as  they  were  before  by  simply  holding  out  ?— 
I would  say  so. 

20.828.  With  regard  to  the  terms  you  entered  into 
with  the  Irish  Land  Corporation,  you  stated  you  would 
rather  not  answer  the  queston  as  to  rent,  Ijut  I put  it 
to  you  to  say  whether  you  have  entered  into  an 
arrangement  that  is  satisfactory  to  you  with  regard  to 
these  lands  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

20.829.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  subject 
Lord  Cloucurry  on  which  you  would  wish  to  make 
any  suggestion  or  statement  which  you  think  would 
be  of  use  to  us  in  our  inquiry  here  ? — No  I think  not. 
The  questions  I have  been  asked  have  travelled  over 
the  entire  ground  I wish  to  cover.  I want  par- 
ticularly to  urge  that  the  power  should  be  given  to  a 
landlord  to  farm  his  own  land,  and  that  there  should 
be  a simplification  of  the  process  of  eviction  not  in  the 
direction  of  lessening  the  period  of  grace  given  to  the 
tenant,  but  that  there  should  be  one  proceeding  instead 
of  two  as  at  present  before  the  land  can  be  taken  up. 

20.830.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say 
that  the  price  of  cattle  this  year  is  rather  better  than 
the  average  of  the  two  previous  years? — 'Yes,  the 
profit  has  been  better  this  year  than  on  the  average 
of  the  two  previous  years. 

20.831.  Then  with  regard  to  barley,  oats,  and  other 
produce,  you  say  you  have  no  personal  experience  but 
from  the  newspaper  reports  ? — The  prices,  I believe, 
have  fallen,  but  I know  nothing  personally  upon  that 
subject  only  what  I have  read. 

20.832.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  experience 
of  what  are  called  the  congested  districts  of  Ireland, 
Lord  Cloncurry  ? — I am  happy  to  say  none  what- 
ever, except  travelling  through  them  on  the  railway 
occasionally. 

20.833.  Lord  Milltown. — They  present  a state  of 
things,  do  they  not,  that  is  absolutely  dissimilar  to  any- 
thing else  which  exists  in  Ireland  ? — I would  say 
so,  most  certainly. 


Mr.  Francis  J. 


Mr.  Francis  J. 

20.834.  The  President. — You  are  the  agent  over 
Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate  and  some  others,  f believe  ? 
— Yes,  my  lord. 

20.835.  And  you  can  give  us  some  information 
with  respect  to  the  combination  against  rent  now  being; 
carried  on  ? — Yes. 

20.836.  Do  you  think  the  combination  is  as  power- 
ful as  it  was  in  1882? — I think  considerably  more 
powerful.  ] think  it  is  much  more  powerful  at  the 
present  moment  than  ever  it  has  been  before. 


J oyce  examined. 

20.837.  Lord  Milltown. — The  combination  against 
paying  rent  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

20.838.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
if  left  to  themselves  would  be  willing  to  pay  ? — I have 
no  doubt  about  it. 

20.839.  Have  you  any  experience  of  that? — Yes, 
I have  had  quite  iately.  I may  say  about  four  weeks 
before  any  meeting  was  held  in  the  Louglirea  district 
by  Mr.  Dillon  the  tenants  commenced  to  pay  their 
rents  without  any  abatement  whatever.  Immediately 
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after  I brought  all  this  matter  before  Lord  Clanricarde, 
and  requested  him  to  give  an  abatement  to  the  tenants 
who  paid  up  to  May  1886,  and  he  did  grant  20  per 
cent. 

20,810.  Was  that  to  be  granted  to  all  the  tenants, 
or  only  to  a certain  class  ? — To  those  who  had  not 
judicial  leases.  Those  tenants  who  had  paid  without 
abatements  I sent  word  to  come  into  the  office  and  I 
would  return  them  this  money,  but  they  would  not 
n-o  near  the  place.  I was  informed  they  were  afraid 
to  be  seen  near  the  office. 

20.841.  Could  you  say  what  they  were  afraid  of? — 
I am  quite  satisfied  that  if  it  were  known  any  one  of 
these  tenants  paid  me  they  would  have  their  houses 
burned  over  their  heads.  They  have  told  me  so, 
several  of  them,  and  they  were  afraid  to  come  near 
the  office  to  get  back  a rebate  lest  it  might  be  said  or 
supposed  they  were  going  to  pay  the  rent, 'which  they 
had  already,  in  fact,  paid. 

20.842.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  told  you  that 
themselves,  that  they  were  afraid  that  the  houses 
would  be  burned  over  their  heads  ? — Yes,  they  have 
told  me  so. 

20.843.  The  President. — Has  there  been  any  actual 
outrage  in  that  district  lately? — No  actual  outrage, 
but  there  have  been  hard  cases  of  boycotting  against 
tenants. 

20.844.  Do  you  think  that  if  the  tenants  did  act 
contrary  to  what  they  were  told  by  the  League  there 
would  be.  actual  outrage  ? — I have  no  doubt  of  it, 
because  they  have  told  me  so  themselves.  As  showing 
the  power  of  the  League,  1 may  mention  that  on  that 
portion  of  the  estate  called  Woodford  I have  had  the 
tenants  served  with  writs  and  have  sold  the  interest 
in  their  holdings,  judgment  having  gone  by  default  on 
the  writs.  The  tenants  have  bought  in  their  interests, 
paying  the  rent  due  and  the  costs  of  the  action,  which 
in  some  cases  amounted  to  £22  10s.  besides  the  rent. 
I remonstrated  with  one  of  the  tenants  who  had  acted 
in  this  way.  I said  to  him,  “ You  say  your  rent  is  too 
“ high,  and  yet  you  can  afford  to  pay  not  only  the 
“ rent  but  costs  of  an  action  and  the  expenses  of  the 
“ sheriff.”  The  answer  given  to  me  was  it  was  better 
to  pay  costs  than  have  his  house  burned. over  his  head. 
I havo  made  out  the  amount  of  costs  and  rent  paid  by . 
some  of  the  tenants  under  these  circumstances,  which 
I now  produce. 

20.845.  Are  those  law  costs  incurred  in  recovering 
rent? — Yes.  The  writ  is  served  for  the  rent;  the 
tenant  puts  in  an  appearance,  or  does  not,  as  the  ca  s 
may  be  ; final  judgment  is  then  marked.  These  costs 
would  come  to  about  £7  10s.  Then  the  sheriff  is  to 
gst  his  costs  of  the  sale  of  the  interest  in  the  holding, 
and  then  if  you  buy  the  interest  in  you  have  to  pro- 
ceed by  ejectment  on  the  title.  It  will  come  before 
quarter  sessions  or  the  superior  courts,  and  the  whole 
thing  rises  up  the  costs.  In  the  cases  I have  men- 
tioned all  that  had  been  done,  and  expenses  to  the 
amount  of  £22  -10s.  incurred,  when  the  tenant  came 
to  us  and  bought  back  his  interest,  paying  all  arrears 
of  rent  and  the  costs. 

20.846.  So  that  anything  which  would  lessen  the 
cost  of  evictions  would  lessen  the  amount  that  would 
have  to  be  paid  by  the  tenants  in  the  end  ? — Yes,  if 
they  wished  to  settle. 

20.847.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for  the 
landlord  if  the  process  of  eviction  was  simplified  ? — 
Yes,  I think  so. 

20.848.  Of  course  retaining  for  the  tenant  the 
power  of  redemption  before  actual,  eviction.  It  has 
been  suggested  to  us  here  it  would  be  convenient  that 
the  process  of  eviction  should  be  one  act  instead  of 
two  as  at  present  ? — I think  that  would  be  better. 

, And  that  when  the  sheriff  went  on  the 

ands  ho  should  give  up  possession  to  the  landlord ; or, 
ni  the  case  which  has  just  been  put,  to  the  purchaser 
ol  the  tenant’s  interests  ? — Yes. 

20,850.  To  which  end  the-  period  for  redemption, 
w atever  it  be,  should  run  before  the  execution  of  the 
decree  for  possession  ? — Quite  so. 
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20.851.  And  do  you  think  that  would  be  better 
for  the  landlord  and  better  for  the  tenant  ? — I 
think  so.  The  costs  come  very  heavy  under  the 
present  system. 

20.852.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  what  has  been 
would  lessen  the  costs  to  the  tenants  as  well  ? — Yes, 
if  it  could  be  done. 

20.853.  This  list  of  costs  which  you  have  given  us, 
amounting  to  £131,  could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  what 
originally  the  rents  would  be  ? — Well,  I think  I could 
very  nearly — I think  about  £420. 

20.854.  Mr.  Neligan.  These  cases  were  fought  to 
the  bitter  end  ? — Certainly,  some  of  those  tenants,  after 
I bought  the  interests  of  tlveir  holdings,  came  and 
settled  with  me.  Two  came  in,  in  fact,  as  the  interest 
was  selling  in  the  Court  House  and  paid  the  money 
and  costs  in  the  Court  House. 

20.855.  Sir  James  Caird.  The  costs  in  these  cases 
amounted,  I see,  to  something  like  30  per  cent,  addi- 
tional to  the  rent  ? — Something  like  that. 

20.856.  The  President.  Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion to  make  with  a view  of  simplification  of  the 
process  of  eviction  ? — It  would  be  very  hard  to  make 
any  suggestion,  but  I think  it  would  ’be  well  if  what 
has  been  mentioned  here  were  carried  out,  that  is  if 
the  ordinary  ejectment  decrees  are  obtained  from  the 
quarter  sessions  courts,  that  the  period  of  redemption 
should  run  before  they  were  put  in  execution.  At 
present  -the  decree  obtained  from  the  quarter  sessions 
courts  is  levied,  and  then  six  months  run  during  which 
the  tenant  may  redeem.  But  during  that  time  the 
lands  may  be  left  waste,  and  that  is  ol  advantage 
neither  to  the  landlord  nor  to  the  tenant,  whoever 
ultimately  remains  in  possession.  Further,  I think 
that  the  proceedings  at  quarter  sessions  should  be 
sufficient,  and  it  should  not  be  necessary  to  bring 
an  action  in  the  superior  courts  at  all. 

20.857.  Mr.  Neligan.  As  I understand  you,  the  cases 
which  you  brought  in  the  superior  courts  were  eject- 
ments on  the  title  bought  on  the  sheriff’s  conveyance  ? 
— Certainly. 

20.858.  I do  not  think  the  Commissioners  quite 
understood  you,  Mr.  Joyce,  but  the  procedure  which 
you  are  referring  is  as  follows  : — An  action  is  brought 
for  rent  in  arrear;  you  get  judgment  for  that  rent  in 
arrear,  put  your  writ  into  the  hands  of  the  sheriff,  who 
seizes  the  tenant’s  interest  if  a chattel  in  his  farm  and 
puts  it  up  for  sale,  the  tenant,  or  any  one  else  who 
likes,  being  at  liberty  to  buy.  No  one  else  purchasing, 
the  landlord  does  so ; he  obtains  a conveyance  from  the 
sheriff,  and  upon  that  conveyance  he  has  to  bring  an 
action  of  ejectment  and  issue  a writ  for  possession 
before  he  gets  up  his  lands  ? — That  is  so ; and  even 
after  all  that  has  been  done  I have  settled  with  parties 
who  came  to  me.  , 

20.859.  Lord  Milltown.  Were  these  actions  brought 
in  the  superior  courts  ? — Yes. 

20.860.  And  did  you  got  your  costs? — Yes. 

20.861.  Mr.  Neligan.  If  the  parties  live  in  the  Same 
civil  bill  jurisdiction  the  debt  must  exceed  a certain 
amount  before  you  can  get  costs  in  the  superior  courts  ? 
— Yes,  over  £20. 

20.862.  And  under  £20  you  must  go  to  the  county 
court  or  get  no  costs? — Certainly. 

20.863.  Sir  James  Caird.  Do  you,  as- representing 
the  landlord,  go  into  possession  of  all  these  farms  ? — 
Yes,  with  the  exception  of  those  who  have  settled 
with  me,  paying  rent  and  costs. 

20.864.  The  President.  Have  you  any  farms  lying 
vacant  now  ? — We  have  four.  I evicted  four  tenants 
from  their  holdings  in  the  Woodford  district  a short 
time  ago. 

20.865.  And  are  they  likely  to  remain  vacant  ? — I 
should  say  so. 

20.866.  Could  you  work  them  yourself  ? — Oh  no, 
but  there  are  emergency  men  on  these  farms  living  in 
the  houses. 

20.867.  Are  many  of  the  rents  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
estate  judicial  rents? — A great  many  judicial  rents 
have  been  fixed  quite  lately  in  the  Portumna  district, 
but  for  a large  estate  the  number  who  went  into 

z 2 


Dec.  2,  1886. 
Mr.  Francis  J. 
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Mr.  Francis  J. 
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court  was  very  small.  As  a large  estate  it  is  not 
highly  rented  comparing  it  with  other  properties. 

20.868.  But  those  who  went  into  court  got  reduc- 
tions ? — Well,  the  first  lot  who  went  in  got  very  small 
reductions  indeed,  but  the  last  lot,  decided  quite 
recently,  got  larger  reductions.  The  first  reductions 
were  not  anything  like  what  are  given  now. 

20.869.  But  they  got  some  reductions  even  at  first  ? 
—Yes. 

20.870.  And  in  spite  of  that,  the  others  did  not  go 
inio  the  courts  ? — No. 

20.871.  Why  do  you  suppose  they  did  not  go  in  ? — 
Well  I do  not  know  really.  They  went  in  in  certain 
districts.  The  tenants  in  the  Portumna  district,  as  I 
have  just  told  you,  weut  in  last,  70  or  80  of  them, 
and  they  got  reductions  recently.  In  the  Woodford 
district  the  tenants  did  not  go  in  ; the  land  there  is 
set  very  low. 

20.872.  And  I suppose  that  they  thought  they  would 
not  reap  any  benefit  by  going  into  the  courts.  That 
is  what  you  wish  to  convey  ? — Quite  so. 

20.873.  You  told  us  that  you  had  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
authority  to  grant  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent,  to 
non-judicial  tenants  who  paid  to  May  la3t? — Yes. 

20.874.  But  not  to  others  ? — No,  not  to  those  who 
had  judicial  rents  fixed.  Lord  Clanricarde’s  letter  was 
to  the  effect,  “ You  can  give  a 20  per  cent,  abatement 
“ to  tenants  holding  under  £50  rents,  and  who  have 
“ not  got  judicial  rents.” 

20.875.  You  have  told  us  that  you  think  the  tenants 
would  be  willing  to  pay  if  let  alone  ? — Yes. 

20.876.  And  do  you  think  also  that  they  could  pay  ? 
— I think  that  the  greater  portion  of  them  could  pay. 
Of  course  this  agitation  has  been  taking  a deal  of 
money  from  them,  and  they  have  not  been  attending 
to  their  business  as  they  used  to  do,  or  should  do, 
and  the  means  may  have  slipped  through  their  hands 
to  some  extent. 


They  said  they  could  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was 
perfectly  obvious  what  they  meant. 

20.880.  In  the  neighbourhood  have  landlords  been 
giving  abatements  ?— Yes,  and  in  some  cases  they  have 
offered  abatements  which  were  not  accepted.  I know  a 
certain  gentleman  who  granted  a reduction  of  15  per 
cent,  last  year,  and  he  offered  the  same  this  year 
They  refused  to  accept  it.  A deputation  waited  upon 
his  agent,  and  they  only  asked  6s.  in  the  £ off,  stating 
that  they  were  bound  to  stand  by  the  tenants  on  the 
neighbouring  estate,  meaning  clearly  Lord  Clan- 
ricarde’s. 

20.881.  Is  there  any  authority  for  the  statement  that 
Lord  Clanricarde  has  offered  less  abatements  than  the 
bulk  of  his  neighbours  ?— Well,  this  time  last  year  he 
gave  none. 

20.882.  Though  the  other  proprietors  around  were 
doing  so  ? — Yes.  This  year  he  has  offered  the  abate- 
ment I have  mentioned  to  you.- 

20.883.  And  is  that  the  same  amount  as  his  neigh- 
bours, or  is  it  less  or  more? — Well,  more  in  fact 
because  some  are  only  offering  15  per  cent.  This 
(( document  produced)  is  “ The  Plan  of  Campaign  ” 
which  I thought  well  to  bring  and  hand  in.  ° ’ 

20.884.  Is  that  document  much  circulated  round  the 
country?— Yes,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  worst 
point  of  it  is— I think  I know  the  Irish  character  very 
well,  and  I thought  the  tenants  would  never  be  so 
foolish  as  to  pay  this  money  into  the  hands  of  trustees; 
but  they  are  doing  so.  Mr.  Dillon  and  Mr.  O’Brien 
are  actually  collecting  Lord  Clanricarde’s  rents. 

20.885.  Lord  Milltown. — The  tenants  really  are 
paying  ?— Yes ; they  collected  a considerable  sum  in 
Portumna.  the  other  day,  and  they  have  announced  an- 
other day  for  Loughrea  some  time  next  week  to  collect 
the  rents  there  also.  I said  to  a respectable  man  in 
Portumna  the  other  day,  “How  is  it  that  you,  a 
“ shopman  ” — he  happened  to  hold  some  land  as  wcli— 


20.877.  But  if  they  paid,  would  it  be  out  of  the 
profits  of  their  farms  for  the  last  year  or  two  ? — I 
think  so;  but  for  this  agitation,  I would  have  had,  1 
am  sure,  most  of  the  rent  collected  now.  On  all  large 
estates  of  this  kind,  of  course  there  are  cases  where 
a man  would  not  be  able  to  meet  his  engagements 
from  some  particular  reason  or  another ; and  in  tlioso 
cases  I was  always  prepared  to  give  a certain  amount 
of  time  to  allow  him  to  pull  himself  together,  and  make 
himself  right  if  he  could. 

20.878.  You  would  not  evict  a man  at  ouce,  as  the 
saying  is,  if  you  thought  he  would  be  able  to  pay  in 
a short  time  r — No,  ceriainly  not. 

20.879.  In  those  cases  that  you  have  just  been 
speaking  of,  where  the  rents  have  been  withheld,  do 
you  intend  serving  writs  ?— Qertainly,  if  we  are  to 
recover  the  rents  at  all  that  must  be  done.  As  I was 
saying,  before  this  agitation  commenced,  the  tenants 
seemed  inclined  j to  pay,  and  were,  on  parts  of  the 
estate,  actually  paying  ; but  all  that  has  changed.  At 
Portumna  I held  a rent  office  the  other  day,  and 
Mr.  O’Brien  and  Mr.  Dillon  held  a meeting  in  the 
town  the  same  day.  While  I sitting  in  my  office 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  tenants  to  come  in,  a deputation 
of  some  15  attended,  who  stated  that  they  represented 
the  whole  of  the  tenantry  on  the  estate,  and  that  they 
had  been  deputed  to  inform  me  that  they  must  have 
40  per  cent,  reduction  all  round  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
estate,  and  that  his  lordship  must  reinstate  the  four 
tenants  who  had  been  evicted  in  the  Woodford  district, 
or  that  he  would  not  get  a shilling  rent.  I said,  “ I 
cannot  grant  you  either  of  those  concessions ; ” to 
which  the  spokesman  replied,  “ That  means  war ; ” and 
I said,  “ I suppose  it  does.”  They  said,  “ Well,  these 
are  our  terms,  and  we  are  determined  to  accept  nothing 
less  and  I said,  “ Very  well,  I suppose  the  less  time 
we  lose  about  the  matter  the  better.”  But  just  as  they 
were  going  out  of  the  door  a thought  struck  me,  and  I 
said,  “ Suppose  I took  it  on  myself  now  to  grant  this 
concession  of  40  per  cent,  abatement ; there  are  700  or 
800  tenants  on  the  estate,  will  you  guarantee  they  will 
all  come  in  and  pay  the  rent  with  that  reduction.” 


‘ pay  your  money  for  rent  in  this  way.”  “ Well  ” 
lie  said,  “ the  shopkeepers  are  quite  satisfied  to  forfeit 
“ a hall'  year’s  rent  to  keep  time  with  these  men, 
“ because  if  they  did  not  do  so  they  would  be 
“ boycotted.” 

20.886.  To  keep  time  with  them  ? — Yes,  to  keep 
pace  with  the  movement.  That  is  the  way  the  shop- 
keepers are  going  in  and  paying  half  a year’s  rent. 
They  do  so  simply  because  if  they  did  not  they  would 
lose  by,  the  transaction,  in  fact  they  would  be  boycotted. 
They  are  prepared  to  forfeit  half  a year’s  rent,  as  this 
man  told  me. 

20.887 . In  fact,  it  was  regarded  as  a new  means  of 
raising  the  wind  ? — Certainly. 

20.888.  The  President. — I suppose  as  the  rents  have 
not  been  paid  to  you,  your  next  step  will  be  to  carry- 
out further  evictions  ?— Yes,  I have  now  commenced 
to  issue  writs  again,  and  I am  going  in  some  instances 
to  distrain  for  rent. 

20.889.  You  intend,  I presume,  to  adopt  the  same 
process  as  before  ? — Yes,  I have  nothing  else  for  it. 

20.890.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  know  if  the 
Government  are  able  to  protect  the  tenants  in  fulfill- 
ing their  legal  obligations  ?— Well,  I don’t  see  really 
any  steps  taken  for  the  purpose.  There  was  a mail 
who  became  a bankrupt,  in  Loughrea  last  May.  I got 
his  farm  up  from  him.  It  was  not  because  the  man 
was  evicted  or  anything  else.  Several  people  applied 
for  the  farm,  and  I thought  the  best  I could  do  was  to 
advertise  the  farm.  It  was  paying  50s.  an  acre,  and  I 
had  several  people  offering  to  take  it  at  55s.— all  lead- 
ing Land  League  farmers  bid  for  it.  I gave  it  to  a 
man  outside  Loughrea  who  dealt  in  sheep.  I said, 

“ I will  give  you  this  farm,  but  you  must  pay  a year’s 
“ rent  in  advance.  I will  only  let  it  to  you  for  one 
“ year  to  see  how  you  get  on.  You  must  pay  the  rent 
“ down  in  hand.”  “Oh,  certainly,  sir,”  he  said,  “I 
am  delighted  to  pay  it  down ; ” and  he  put  his  hand  in 
his  pocket  and  paid  me  .£135.  The  moment  he  paid 
the  money  he  was  boycotted.  No  man  in  Loughrea 
would  speak  to  him.  He  went  to  several  neigh- 
bouring fairs  to  buy  stock,  but  no  one  would 
sell  to  him.  If  he  attempted  to  sell  to  anyone, 
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they  wouM  stop  the  man  in  the  fair  and  sav, 
“Don’t  attempt  to  buy  from  him.”  He  came  td  me 
in  a terrible  state,  and  asked  me,  “ Will  the  Govern- 
« ment  put  a stop  to  this  ? ” I said,  I don’t  know ; 
“ perhaps  they  would.”  He  said,  “ The  farm  suits  me, 
« and  I will  never  give  it  up.”  He  stood  out  down 
to  the  middle  of  last  October,  when  he  went  into  the 
League  room.  I-Ie  said  he  could  not  stand  it  any 
longer,- and  said  lie  would  give  up  his  farm.  There 
was  a tremendous  loud  cheer  over  him.  He  had  a 
few  cattle  on  his  farm,  and  they  went  and  tied  green 
ribbons  on  their  horns,  and  drove  them  through  the 
town  of  Loughrea  in  the  most  prominent  way.  The 
fellow  never  came  near  me  since.  He  had  paid  for 
the  farm  up  to  next  May.  He  actually  forfeited  a 
year’s  rent. 

20.891.  The  existence  of  the  circumstances  which 
you  have  just  related  is  not  likely  to  induce  other  men 
to  fulfil  their  legal  obligations  in  that  district  ? — Oh 

20.892.  In  fact  the  state  of  the  country  which  you 
describe  seems  to  indicate  a total  absence  of  any 
civilized  government  ? — A total  absence. 

20.893.  And  the  law  is  really  now  obsolete  there  ?— 
Obsolete.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  it.  A man 
in  Portumna  the  other  day  came  to  me  and  said,  “ 1 
“ declare  to  God  no  respectable  man  can  live  in  this 
“ country  if  this  sort  of  thing  goes  on.” 

20.894.  Would  the  people  be  glad  to  see  the  Govern- 
ment do  their  duty,  and  put  down  this  business  ? — No 
doubt  of  it.  And  certainly  more  than  half  the  tenantry 
in  my  part  of  the  country  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
be  allowed  to  come  in  and  pay  their  rents. 

20.895.  Do  they  ever  express  any  surprise  at  the 
inaction  of  the  Government  ? — Constantly. 

20.896.  The  President. — Do  you  suppose  that  if 
facilities  for  eviction  were  given,  it  would  do  an  im- 
mense amount  of  good  ? — 1 think  so. 

20.897.  Are  you  in  a position  to  offer  any  practical 
recommendation  with  regard  to  what  should  be  done  ? 
—Well,  I don’t  know.  It  is  really  very  hard  to  know. 

20.898.  The  six  months’  time  lor  redemption  stands 
in  the  way  of  applying  any  ordinary  means  ? — Yes.  If 
you  want  to  break  down  combination,  taking  superior 
court  proceedings  is  much  more  powerful  over  men’s 
minds. 

20.899.  But  if  the  other,  proceedings  were  altered, 
perhaps  they  would  be  more  effectual  ? — Oh,  yes. 
There  might  be  some  changes  made  with  advantage. 

20.900.  Lord  Milltoion. — Supposing,  for  instance, 
the  six  mouths  began  to  run  from  the  date  of  the 
decree,  instead  of  from  the  date  of  the  eviction  ? — Yes, 
that  might  he  effectual. 

20.901.  It  would  do  away  with  the  necessity  for 
eviction,  and  putting  in  caretakers  ?— Yes.  That  is, 
pending  redemption. 

20.902.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  it  ran  from  the  date  of 
the  decree  ? — Yes.  I think  that  would  be  a very 
useful  thing. 

20.903.  Lord  Milltoion. — Has  it  come  under  your 
notice  that  tenants  have  expressed  a desire  to  be 
served  with  writs? — Yes.  On  one  or  two  occasions 
tenants  have  asked  me  to  have  them  served  with 
writs,  and  then  they  would  be  allowed  to  settle. 

20.904.  The  President. — Was  that  lately — this 
year  ? — Well,  yes,  this  year. 

20.905.  After  having  paid  you  privately? — After 
having  paid  me  privately.  Fellows  came  to  me  in 
the  most  secret  possible  way  and  paid  their  rents,  and 
asked  me  for  goodness  sake  not  to  let  it  out. 

20.906.  Lord  Milltoion. — Do  you  think  there  is 
any  chance  of  the  Land  League  dying  itself,  without 
steps  being  taken  by  the  Executive  Government  to 
protect  the  people  from  its  intimidation  ? — 1 am  afraid 
not.  Seeing  how  things  are,  I think  it.  is  more 
formidable  this  moment  than  ever  it  was.  Every 
single  man  is  associated  in  it.  It  is  not  worth  a man’s 
life  not  to  be  enrolled  in  this  business.  He  is  looked 
upon  as  a black  sheep. 

20.907.  The  President. — I suppose  it  is  the  worst 
part  of  the  country  now  ? — It  is  very  bad  indeed. 
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Exceptional  in  itself  ? — No  doubt. 

20.908.  Lord  Milltoion. — Hus  there  been  no  time 
during  last  summer  when  its  power  appeared  a little 
more  on  the  wane? — I thought  about  two  months 
ago  it  was  losing  power  a good  deal,  but  its  power 
revived  all  of  a,  sudden. 

20.909.  Do  you  know  anything  to  account  for  its 
sudden  revival  ’? — I could  not  make  out.  I thought 
for  a time — I had  an  idea — I knew  the  country  my- 
self was  sick  of  the  whole  thing,  and  I thought  myself 
that  it  was  losing  power  a bit,  but  now  I am  fully 
satisfied  that  it  never  was  stronger  than  it  is  this 
moment. 

20.910.  What  class  of  persons  now  form  the  chief 
organisers  ? — All  the  shopkeepers.  I know  in 
Loughrea  there  are  three  or  four  respectable  men  who 
never  mixed  themselves  up  with  this  thing  till  lately, 
and  they  made  them  come  in.  One  most  respectable 
man,  who  does  a lot  of  business,  and  is  a very  worthy 
tradesman  in  the  town,  kept  clear  of  them  till  three 
months  ago.  They  made  him  come  in. 

20,91!.  But  who  aro  the  moving  spirits — what 
cla«s  of  tenants  or  persons  ? - Oh,  the  moving  spirits 
are  the  shopkeepers  in  the  small  towns  all  round. 
They  seem  to  me  to  take  the  most  prominent  part  in 
it.  They  have  all  the  country  coming  in  to  them. 
Then  they  have  their  meetings  every  Sunday,  and 
they  have  their  committee  meetings  during  the  week. 
They  seem  to  have  all  the  respectable  men  with  them. 
Any  man  who  does  not  wish  to  go  with  them  is  bound 
to  go.  He  cannot  keep  out  of  it. 

20.912.  Are  the  most  solvent  of  the  tenauts  the 
most  prominent  in  these  matters  ? — In  a good  many 
cases  they  are,  and  in  other  cases  all  those  fellows  who 
have  either  lost  their  money,  or  have  nothing  to  lose, 
they  keep  the  solvent  men  going. 

20.913.  But  we  have  had  evidence  to  the  effect  that 
that  is  the  case  generally  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

Is  that  your  experience  ? — Yes.  No  doubt  of  it. 

20.914.  And  on  the  whole  you  are  of  opinion  that 
the  people  would  look  to  a deliverance  from  this  iron 
tyranny  with  the  greatest  possible  thankfulness  and 
relief? — No  doubt  of  it.  They  think  the  present  state 
of  things  themselves  something  frightful.  The 
National  School  teacher  in  Portumna  came  to  me. 
He  is  boycotted  now,  because  during  the  Woodford 
row  he  supplied  the  police  with  something.  They 
have  taken  a number  of  children  from  his  school  ; he 
cannot  buy  a loaf  of  bread  in  the  town  ; he  cannot 
get  his  horses  shod : they  won’t  speak  to  him.  He  is 
in  a most  frightful  state. 

20.915.  And  for  all  you  see  there  might  as  well  he 
no  nominal  government  of  the  Queen  in  the  country 
at  all  ? — I never  saw  anything  like  it. 

20.916.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  there  government  ? — I 
never  saw  anything  like  it. 

20.917.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  you  said  you  refused 
to  give  any  reduction  to  the  tenants  last  year  ? — Yes. 

Were  you  applied  to  for  a reduction  ? — Yes.  They 
applied  for  a reduction. 

20.918.  Do  you  remember  how  much  they  de- 
manded ? — They  demanded  50  per  cent. 

20.919.  You  did  not  think  that  they  were  entitled 
to  any  ? — No,  I did  not  think  that  the  Woodford 
district  was  entitled  to  any,  because  it  is  the  very 
cheapest  portion  of  Lord  Clanricardc’s  estate,  that 
demanded  this  50  per  cent.  But  1 thought  at  the  time 
that  a small  abatement  might  be  granted.  However, 
Lord  Clauricarde  did  not  do  so. 

20.920.  You  were  inclined  to  give  them  a little 
abatement  ? — Yes. 

20.921.  Were  adjoining  landlords  giving  a re- 
duction ? — They  were. 

Upon  the  judicial  rents  ?— I don’t  know  upon  the 
judicial  rents.  Yes,  some  abatements  were  given  on 
the  judicial  rents  in  other  districts— down  in  the 
Athenry  and  Loughrea  districts.  I don’t  know  of  any 
abatements  on  the  judicial  rents  in  that  district 
recently. 

7.  3 


Dec.  •->,  1SS6. 

Mr.  Francis  J. 
Jojci 
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Dtc.  3, 1986.  20,922.  But  you  recommended  Lord  Cianricarde  breeding  purposes — but  taking  the  low  price  of  bnfte 

— , to  give  n little  reduction  ? Yes.  I said  be  might  as  and  cattle  and  the  price  of  oat!  and  barlov,  mould Toa 

■dr.  Franca  J.  well  grant  a small  reduction.  say  that  the  tenants  are  in  as  -ood  a position  tolT, 

•force.  20,923.  And  it  mas  in  consequence  of  that  refusal  their  rents  this  year,  as  they  mere  during  the  S 

you  attribute  the  very  bad  feeling  that  has  enisled  three  or  four  years  ?-Oh,  barley  and  butter  are 
there  for  some  time  pastp-Yes,  I think  it  mas  wholly,  of  the  question.  They  do  nothing  in  that  may 

20.924.  Have  the  rents  been  very  well  paid  to  the  in  those  mountain  districts  the,  have  several  m.avs  of 

a, (joining  landlords  mho  gave  reductions  last  year  and  making  money.  They  have  free  turf,  and  sell 
this  year?— I think  they  have  been  fairly  well  paid,  amount  of  turf,  and  make  a lot  of  money  in  that 

,0’  ”!:8  }'ear’  38  they  are  «<l°pting  the  same  tactics  I know  tenants  who  have  made  the  rent ’of  their  hold- 

11  Vn  m-  Aiti  , ,,  . , inSs  by  selling  turf,  and  nothing  else. 

20.925.  And  they  are  getting  on  fa.rly  well  with  20,945.  That  is  confined  to  a few  tenants?  It  j, 
thdr  tenants  ?— Not  well  at  all  since  this  new  agita-  not  general  ? — It  is  not  general,  but  still  there  is  ! 
Uon  commenced.  I know  a certain  landlord  who  good  deal  of  money  made  in  that  district  with  turf 
settled  with  his  tenants  last  year.  He  gave  them  20,946.  Isn’t  there  a good  deal  of  labour  connected 
an  abatement,  ana  now  they  won  t pay  unless  they  with  it?— Yes,  but  they  have  it  free  of  rent 

iDgS  ,1D  P°Und,th,S  yceai:-  „ 20,947.  This  was  not  a favourable  season 

-iiJ.y/o.  xou  have  a number  or  farms  on  your  ^ 11  ' " •"  --  - - 

hands  out  of  which  the  tenants  were  evicted  ? — Yes, 
four. 

20.927.  Are  they  paying?  Are  you  making 
profit,  out  of  them  ? — No. 

20.928.  Did  the  tenants  receive  any  compensation 

WFT  U"  LeTe’  d°/“  T? ? ic  '20,9“8'  to  «■»  evidence  here,  both  b. 

No  ’ In  mh«’  ^”pJ’0"rseIves-from  the  l“<Uord  ?-  landlords  and  tenants,  it  lias  been  admitted  that  it  bi 


—Most 


favourable  in  the  Woodford  district.  They  commenced 
to  fight  out  this  battle  on  this  land,  because  it  is  well 
known  that  it  is  the  very  cheapest  land  all  round 
Up  to  1879  they  never  hesitated  about  paying  their 
rents.  They  always  paid  their  rents  till  this  bu  iness 
began. 


20.930.  As  tenant  right,  what  we  know  of  in  the 
.Worth  ? — No. 

20.931.  Hadn’t  they  an  interest  in  those  farms  ? — 
I would  consider  they  had. 

20.932.  Mr.  Nelit/an. — You  put  them  up  for  sale  ? 
—I  put  them  up  for  sale,  and  I bought  the  interest  in 
them.  I consider  they  had  a very  valuable  interest  in 
them. 


been  very  difficult  for  tenants  to  find  the  money  this 
year,  and  you  think  there  is  no  reason  why  tenants 
should  not_  pay  their  rents  in  full  ?— My  own  idea  is 
that  grass-farmers  have  a good  deal  more  to  complain 
of  than  others. 

20,949.  Those  who  hold  large  tracts  of  land  are 
able  to  buy  cattle  cheaper  in  spring,  and  consequently 
have  a larger  margin  in  selling  them  off  fat,  and  they 
have  not  so  much  to  complain  of  as  the  small  farmers'? 

•I  think  the  grass-farmers  have  suffered  most. 


20.933.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  they  never  received  any- 

*hi»  7 directed  to  go  cot.  20,950.  Taking  - every  thing  ioto7m™t7  do  you 

20.934.  But  I understood  you  to  say  it  was  not  for  think  that  had  you  given  reductions  vou  would 
nonpayment  tf  rent  they  were  put  out  ?— Certainly,  it  have  saved  all  this  feeling  ?— Of  course  there  Tre 

”,*•  , . , , , exceptions.  But  I think  that  giving  general  abate? 

-0,935.  Mr.  Nehgau.—l  understood  you  brought  an  ments  is  a hud  plan,  because  there  may  be  a largo 
action  for  rent,  go  a judgement  for  rent,  and  got  a number  of  holdings  cheap  and  others  not  so  cheap 
Shuiff  s assignment.  That  was  not  an  ejectment  for  and  those  who  receive  abatements  don’t  get  sufficient 
nonpayment  of  rent ; it  was  an  ejectment  on  title  ?_  abatements.  I think  giving  general  abatements  £ 
Yes,  out  the  proceedings  commenced  for  nonpayment  year  would  be  committing  a mistake,  especially  when 
„ . . these  men  came  and  said  they  would  not  pay  unless 

20.936.  An  action  for  rent.  Mr.  Knipe  means  quite  we  gave  51)  per  cent,  abatement.  1 J 

a ■ w n lii  20,951.  How  much  did  you  offer  to  give  ? — 20  per 

20.937.  Mi.  Knipe.— Would  you  be  able  to  tell  us  cent,  on  the  non-judicial  rents  and  on  tenancies  under 
"hat,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  financial  position  of  the  501.  a year. 

tenants  ail  round  not  on  your  own  property,  hut  on  20,952.  You  didn’t  offer  any  last  year  ?-None  last 
properties  all  round  ?— I think  they  are  better  able  to  year.  J y 

j»y  their  rent  this  year  than  last  year.  I tell  you  20,953.  And  if  you  had  given  20  per  cent,  last  year 
Ti“S.  And  hew  do  yon  -conn,  for  ,hatP-I  -i„  S.  tl  ‘k™  rent  f-Prob.bly  they 


- -.  - you  account  for  that  ?— I will  might  have  done  it.  They  asked  50  per  cent  I said 

[ ® ^,.weXTnm  t ° StriCt?,  1 repres®nt’  they  Why  not  make  an  offer  and 'buy  their*  holdings.  The 
,o  a gieat  deal  on  sheep,  and  this  year  they  sot  a parish  priest  was  present,  and  he  said,  “Oh,  they 

“ would  not  be  allowed  to  give  more  than  10  years’ 


. . -1  sheep,  and  this  year  they  got .. 

particularly  good  price  for  their  sheep.-  And  those 
men  who  came  in  with  two,  or  three,  or  four  sheep, 
for  the  purpose  of  raising  their  rent,  every  one  of 
them  sold  at  good  prices. 

20.939.  That  was  only  a temporary  rise  in  the  price 
of  sheep  this  year.  Last  year  they  were  not  able  to 
sell  their  sheep  so  well.  During  the  summer  months 
were  not  butter  and  barley  exceedingly  low?- — No 
doubt. 

20.940.  Do  you  ever  remember  butter  so  low  as  it 


“ purchase  for  their  holdings.” 

20.954.  Do  you  know  any  landlords  who  sold  to 
their  tenants  ? — I only  heard  of  one. 

20.955.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase  ? — I think  it  was  18. 

20.956.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a general 
desire  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  buy  their  holdings  ?— 
No,  I am  aware  of  landlords  mest  anxious  to  sell  and 


not  to  suppose  that  any  of  the  tenants  on  the  Clanri 

eardo  Estate,  make  any  of  their  rents  by  butter.  «agc  has  to  lie  nnid  Tl.™  Vi.T" 

20,941.  Bui  they  have  small  cX,  and  depend  Sled in  fti°pr  “en..Se?  “ 

1 01  ma-ing  turn  iPnt«P  **  20,957.  Are  the  landlords,  as  a rule,  willing  to  sell 


upon  these  for  making  their  rents? — They  do, 
certain  parts,  depend  a little  on  their  cattle  no  doubt- 
yet,  as  a rule,  they  depend  Very  much  on  their  sheep.  ’ 

20.942.  Isn’t  it  your  experience  that  cattle  are 
considerably  reduced  in  price  ? — Yes. 

20.943.  Wouldn’t  that  have  the  effect  of  makin°- 
money  very  scarce  in  the  country,  and  the  tenants 
have  greater  difficulty  in  paying  their  rents  all  over 
Ireland  ? — But  there  is  a good  price  for  other  thino-s. 

20.944.  There  is  a temporary  rise  in  the  price  of 
sheep,  certainly— in  the  price  of  sheep  intended  for 


holdings  or  pay  the  rent  due,  because  the  mort- 


— I think  they  are,  as  a general  rule'  And  I know 
on  this  estate  we  are  most  anxious  to  sell  and  we  can- 
not get  them  to  buy ; and  I explained  to  them  the 
advantage  it  would  be  to  have  a reduction  on  their 
yearly  rents  and  after  a certain  number  of  years  to 
become  the  owners  of  their  holdings.  I don’t  think 
they  are  allowed  to  think  over  it  at  all. 

20,958.  If  they  were  willing  to  give  15  years’ 
purchase  would  you  consider  yourself  justified  in  ' 
recommending  his  lordship  to  accept  it  ? — I don’t 
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think  I would  be  justified.  The  land  is  too  low 
already  for  that. 

20.959.  I think  you  said  that,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Land  Act,  a number  of  tenants  went  into  Court, 
and  that,  in  consequence  of  the  low  reduction  they 
got,  it  deterred  the  other  tenants  from  going  in  ? — 
Well,  I think  it  might  have  done  that.  I know  the 
abatements  were  not  much. 

20.960.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  Land  Com- 
missioners are  giving  much  more  substantial  reductions 
now  than  they  did  at  the  commencement  ? — I think 
there  is  no  doubt  of  it. 

20.961.  Have  you  thought  why  they  do  that? — 
The  prices  I fancy  would  be  a further  cause  of  it. 

20.962.  Did  you  give  the  tenants  a reduction  that 
did  not  go  into  Court  ? — Not  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s 
estate;  on  other  properties. 

20.963.  Something  similar  to  what  they  got  in  the 
Land  Court  ?■ — Yes. 

20.964.  And  were  they  satisfied  with  it? — They 
were. 

20.965.  But  your  experience  is  that  if  they  go  into 
Court  now  they  would  get  a more  substantial  reduc- 
tion ? — Yes,  on  every  estate  I see  in  the  county 
Galway  they  would. 

20.966.  Are  there  many  leaseholders  on  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  estate? — Yes. 

20.967.  Have  they  any  desire  to  go  into  Court  ? — 
Not  that  I know  of. 

20.968.  Are  the  rents  much  the  same  as  the  rents  of 
the  tenants  at  will  ? — I think  they  are,  indeed.  There 
is  only  one  corner  of  the  estate  there  are  a few  lease- 
holders on. 

20.969.  If  they  were  to  apply,  would  you  allow 
them  to  go  into  Court? — -Well,  I don’t  know.  That 
is  a tiling  I would  have  to  bring  before  Lord 
Clanricarde’s  notice.  ■ I don’t  know  whether  he  would 
prevent  them  from  goinginto  Court  or  not. 

20.970.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  expe- 
rience of  what  we  call  congested  districts  ? — No,  I 
don’t  know  of  it  on  any  estate  I represent.  I think 
that  is  more  the  West. 

20.971.  You  spoke  of  an  estate  where  you  are 
anxious  to  sell? — Yes. 

20.972.  And  the  tenants  don’t  show  any  disposition 
to  buy  ? — None,  whatever ; from  my  own  experience 
of  the  tenants  of  small  farms. 

20.973.  Suppose  if  the)'  did  buy,  would  that  not 
increase  their  credit,  and  perhaps  lead  them  to  borrow 
more  freely  than  they  do  now  ? — Well,  I don’t  know, 
hut  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  these 
men  to  buy. 

20.974.  If  they  got  a lower  rent  by  buying  ? — Yes. 
It  would  be  satisfactory  to  a man  to  know  that  after  a 
number  of  years  his  holding  would  become  his  own. 

20.975.  But  they  don’t  seem  to  see  it  ? — No. 

20.976.  Do  you  think  that  that  is  from  the  advice 
they  get  ? — Yes.  I don’t  think  it  would  suit  “ The  Plan 
“ of  Campaign”  to  let  these  fellows  buy  their  holdings. 
Mr.  Dillon,  in  his  speech . at  Loughrea,  said,  “ Don’t 
“ attempt  to  buy  your  holdings.  Don’t  buy  in  a falling 
“ market.” 

20.977.  He  supposed  that  the  rents  would  be  cut 
down  to  a lower  figure  ? — Yes  ; he  said  they  were  not 
cut  down  to  the  proper  level,  and  he  said,  “Never 
“ buy  in  a falling  market.”  That  was  his  advice  to 
them. 

20.978.  As  you  are  not  acquainted  with  the  con- 
gested districts,  perhaps  you  cannot  offer  any  opinion 
as  to  emigration  or  migration  ? — No. 

20.979.  You  have  not  looked  into  that,  or  had 
occasion  to  do  so  ? — No. 

20,930.  With  regard  to  any  of  the  estates  with 
which  you  have  to  do,  has  your  experience  caused  you 
to  know  what  proportion  of  the  rental  gets  to  the 
landowners  themselves,  and  how  much  of  it  goes  to  the 
mortgagee  and  family  settlements? — All  I know  is 
that  on  an  estate  that  I am  agent  over  there  is  a 
charge  of  £50,000  aud  on  a rental  of  over  £4,000  a 
year ; I Jind  .it  impossible  to  keep  the  interest  paid, 
up  to  two  years  ago  the  interest  was  regularly  paid. 


20.981.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ? — 44  per  cent. 

20.982.  And  it  cannot  be  fully  paid  now  ? — I can- 
not get  the  rent  of  the  land  to  pay  it. 

20.983.  What  about  any  family  encumbrances  on 
these  state  besides  family  payments  ? — There  are  family 
payments  on  this  estate  too  ; but  the  way  things  are 
going,  it  would  be  almost  as  well  for  the  owner  of  the 
estate  to  stand  aside,  and  hand  it  over  to  the  mortgagee. 

20.984.  There  is  so  little  left  for  himself? — There 
is  so  little  left  for  himself.  In  fact  nothing. 

20.985.  What  would  the  mortgagee  do  with  it  if  he 
got  it  ? — I don’t  know. 

20.986.  Could  he  sell  it  ? — I don’t  think  he  could. 

20.987.  If  the  tenants  don’t  buy  it,  what  should  be 
done  ? — I don’t  see  what  should  be  done. 

20.988.  The  mortgagee  would  be  stranded  with  it  ? 
—The  mortgagee  would  be  stranded  with  it. 

20.989.  Have  you  ever  considered  any  plan  by 
which  you  would  be  able  to  arrange  with  the  mort- 
gagee, and  leave  something  to  the  owner  to  go  on  ? — 
I had  a conversation  with  the  mortgagee’s  solicitor  a 
short  time  ago,  and  I told  him  how  the  matter  stood. 
I said  I was  most  anxious  to  do  all  I could  for  him, 
but  I could  not  get  the  interest  paid,  although  I was 
using  every  possible  exertion ; and  lie  said  the  only 
thing  was  to  try  and  sell  to  the  tenants.  I met  a lot 
of  the  tenants  aud  I told  them  so,  that  either  they  must 
buy  their  holdings  or  pay  their  rents  punctually.  And 
they  seemed  not  to  care  much,  not  a bit  about  buying 
their  holdings. 

20.990.  If  a sale  were  made  at  the  price  they  would 
be  willing  to  pay,  I suppose  nothing  would  be  left  to 
the  owner  at  all  ? — I suppose  there  would  be  nothing 
left  to  the  owner  at  all — very  little. 

20.991.  Or  to  the  family  settlement? — Or  to  the 
family  settlement.  I think  it  would  about  pay  the 
mortgagee  and  very  little  over. 

20.992.  There  is  a question  about  getting  the 
security  of  the  local  authorities  interposed  between 
the  Government  and  the  purchasers,  have  you  con- 
sidered whether  the  local  authorities  would  be  willing 
to  accept  such  a duty  ? — What  duty  would  that  be  ? 

20.993.  That  if,  in  case  the  tenant  purchasers  were 
unable  to  fulfil  their  engagement,  that  the  local 
authority  would  be  in  some  degree,  bound  as  security 
to  the  Government  for  the  full  payment.  Whether  the 
local  authority  would  be  likely  to  accept  such  a duty 
as  that  ? — I don’t  know.  I doubt  if  the  local  autho- 
rities would,  unless  there  was  some  change  in  the 
country  from  its  present  state. 

20.994.  Did  the  Act  of  1881,  in  your  opinion  very 
greatly  alter  the  position  of  the  tenants  ? — That  is,  did 
they  gain  many  advantages  ? 

20.995.  Did  it  in  any  way  confer  upon  them  rights 
approaching  that  of  part  ownership  ? — Oh,  I think  it 
did,  do  you  know.  I know  that  some  tenants  got  a 
very  great  advantage  by  it,  and  others  not  so  much, 
that  is  by  getting  judicial  rents  fixed. 

20.996.  Yes  ; and  also  the  fact  that  it  almost  put  a 
stop  to  competition  rises  ? — Oh,  yes,  I think  so. 

20.997.  Inasmuch  as  at  the  end  of  15  years  the 
tenants  could  have  their  rents  readjusted,  not  by 
competition  but  by  the  Court,  did  it  put  them  in  a 
very  favourable  position  compared  with  what  they 
were  before  ? — Oh,  I think  so. 

20.998.  The  Act  was  altogether  in  favour  of  the 
tenants  ? — I think  it  was. 

20.999.  And  were  they  very  well  satisfied  with  that 
previous  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  proposition  ? — That  is 
the  Purchase  Act  ? 

21.000.  I mean  previous  to  it,  were  the  tenants 
on  the  whole  well  satisfied  with  the  Act  of  1881, 
up  to  the  time  of  the  late  collapse  of  prices  ? 
— They  were  in  some  districts.  In  other  places  I 
heard  them  complain  that  they  did  not  get  then-  rents 
reduced  enough. 

21.001.  That  the  Court  had  not  been  sufficiently 
liberal  ? — Yes. 

21.002.  No  other  complaints  besides  that? — 1 did 
not  hear  any  other  complaints. 

55  4 


Dec.  2,  1886. 

Mr.  Francis  .7. 
Joyce. 
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JJec.  2, 1886.  21,003.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  Act  operated 

in  their  favour  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Francis  J.  21,004.  And  that  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  recent 
collapse  of  prices  that  any  fault  that  has  been  found 
with  it  has  arisen  ? — Yes.  1 don’t  think  these  tenants 
are  allowed  to  thiuk  much  as  to  what  is  good  or  bad 
for  them,  and  that  they  are  carrying  out  exactly  the 
orders  they  receive. 

21.005.  But  are  not  there  some  large  tenants  on  the 
estates  you  manage  ? — Yes. 

21.006.  Don’t  they  think  for  themselves  ? — Yes,  but 
those  men  holding  grazing  farms  do  not  go  into 
Court. 

21.007.  They  are  yearly  tenants? — They  are  yearly 
tenants. 

21.008.  Are  many  of  the  tenants  on  the  estates  you 
manage  yearly  tenants  ? — Yes. 

21.009.  And  they  cannot  take  advantage  of  the 
Act  ?— They  can  not.  They  are  grass  farmers,  and 
are  in  just  from  year  to  year. 

_ 21,010.  The  rents  are  very  seldom  changed  ? — Yes. 
The  rents  are  very  seldom  changed.  There  are  very 
few  rents  changed  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  farms.  A 
few  reductions  are  given. 

21.011.  When  reductions  are  given  it  is  from  the 
knowledge  that  they  require  them  from  a change  of 
prices,  not  from  any  form  of  combination  of  the 
tenants  ?— From  a change  of  prices.  As  a rule  they 
are  held  by  the  gentry  of  the  country. 

21.012.  And  they  are  continued  tenants,  although 
they  are  only  yearly  tenants  ?— Exactly.  That  is 
nearly  always  the  case  on  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate. 

21.013.  They  employ  very  little  labour  except 
shepherding  ? — Yes. 

21.014.  There  is  no  outlaying  on  the  farms? — No. 

21.015.  There  is  no  question  of  wages  therefore, 
or  anything  of  that  kind  ? — No,  nothing  to  speak  of. 

21.016.  It  is  purely  a question  of  prices  and 
seasons  ?— Yes,  only  they  do  the  cutting  and  saving 
of  hay. 


21,017.  Lord  Milltown — You  allow  them  to  make 
hay — you  allow  them  to  cut  a certain  portion  of  hay 
in  acceordance  with  the  size  of  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

‘21,018.  But  is  that  excluded  from  the  operation  of 
the  Land  Act,  although  they  are  permitted  to  meadow? 
— Yes. 

21.019.  Were  you.  acquainted  with  these  estates 
previous  to  the  Act  of  1881  ?— Well,  I was  acquainted 
with  one  estate  only  previous  to  the  Act  of  1881. 

21.020.  Which  was  that? — That  was  the  Lehiff 
estate. 

21.021.  Have  the  rents  been  belter  paid  on  that 
estate  since  the  Act  of  1881  than  before?— Let  me 
see  now.  The  year  after  1881  the  rents  wore 
splendidly  paid,  and  had  been  up  to  that;  and  the 
following  year  1882  they  were  very  well  paid.  Well 
then  this  agitation  went  on,  and  from  that  the  rents 
were  not  well  paid.  A good  many  of  the  tenants 
went  into  the  Court  and  got  abatements,  and  others 
who  could  not  go  into  Court  the  Lord  Chancellor 
granted  them  abatements,  and  the  rents  were  fairly 
well  paid,  but  not  so  well  as  up  to  that  time.  ' 

21.022.  Up  to  what  time? — After  1882. 

21.023.  But  is  it  your  experience  that  they  have 
been  better  paid  since  1881  than  before  ?— No. 

21.024.  But  I understood  you  to  say  in  answer  to 
Sir  James  Caird,  that  the  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
rents  arose  solely  in  consequence  of  the  depreciation 
of  prices  ? — I think  the  failing  of  the  payment  of 
rents  is  the  commencement  of  this  agitation,  and  then 
the  poorer  class  of  tenants  took  advantage  of  this,  and 
they  kept  it  up  ever  since. 

21.025.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  tenants  are  not 
now  auxious  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

21.026.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  allowed  to 
exercise  their  own  judgment,  and  that  the  tyranny 
which  we  have  heard  described  were  removed,  and 
there  was  a probability  of  ^ restoration  of  law  and 
order,  that  they  would  be  anxious  to  buy  ? — I have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

2 1 .027.  And  that  that  is  what  restrains  them  ?— 

I have  no  doubt  of  it. 


Mr.  Richard 


Mr.  Richard  Walsh  examined. 


-1,028.  The  President.  You  are  a farmer  and  cattle 
salesman  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

21.029.  And  you  live  near  Clondalkin  ? — Yes. 

21.030.  What  is  the  extent  of  your  farm?— The 
farm  in  my  own  hands  is  about  1,200  acres. 

21.031.  All  in  pasture  ? — Nearly. 

21.032.  I suppose  you  make  your  money  by  buying 
store  cattle  and  then  fattening  their,  and  selling  them  ? 
— I do. 

21.033.  Have  you  found  that  this  last  year  has  been 
worse  for  you  than  most  preceding  years  ? — I have. 

21.034.  You  have  ? — I have.  It  is  the  worst  year. 

21.035.  That  is  owing  to  your  not  getting  so  good 
a price  for  your  cattle  when  you  sell  them  ? — And  the 
cattle  did  not  do  so  well  this  year.  Some  people’s 
cattle  fed  very  well.  Mine  did  not. 

21.036.  Of  course  you  buy  your  cattle  much  cheaper 
this  year  than  you  could  do  three  or  four  years  ago  ? 
—Of  course,  yes,  but  I don’t  think  I bought  them 
cheap  enough  yet  for  the  rent  I have  to  pay. 

21.037.  Lord  Milltown.  You  don’t  think  you  bought 
them  cheap  enough  yet  for  your  present  rent  and  the 
present  price  of  beef? — No,  my  lord. 

21.038.  The  President.  Have  you  kept  any  account 
of  the  average  prices  at  which  you  buy  store  cattle 
and  sell  fat  cattle  ? — Yes,  I have. 

21.039.  Can  you  favour  us  with  them  ? — Yes,  I 
can. 

21.040.  Lord  Milltown.  The  prices  of  stores  you 
think  are  not  sufficiently  low  ?— They  are  not,  my 
lord,  in  my  opinion. 

21.041.  Sir  James  Caird.— Where  are  your  farms 
situated  ? — In  Meath  and  Dublin.  Shall  I <*o  to  1880 
or  1881  ? 


21.042.  The  President. — Yes,  begin  at  1880?— I 
generally  buy  very  good  cattle.  In  1880  I gave  52s. 
for  sheep. 

21.043.  The  President. — We  will  keep  the  cattle 
separate,  shall  we?— Just  as  you  like.  That  year  I 
gave  £15  a piece  for  my  cattle  in  Ballinasloe. 

21.044.  Lord  Milltown. — How  old  were  they? — 
3i  years  old  in  October.  In  1882  I gave  60s.  for 
sheep. 

21.045.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  passing  over 
1881. 

21.046.  Mr.  Neligan. — Whatabout  1881  for  cattle? 
In  1881  I gave  £14  apiece  for  cattle. 

21.047.  The  President.— In  1882  ?— In  1882 1 gave 
£17  for  cattle,  pretty  much  the  same  class. 

^ 21,048.  Sir  James  Caird. — All  in  Ballinasloe? — 
Yes.  It  was  only  in  Ballinasloe  I bought  them,  a 
most  important  fair.  In  1883  I gave  £15  10s.  for 
cattle.  In  1884  I gave  £16.  In  1885  I gave  £13  ; 
and  this  year  the  same  class  of  cattle  brought  about 
£12  15s.  each. 

21.049.  The  President. — Can  you  tell  us  what  you 
sold  them  for  in  the  different  years  ? — I have  not  the 
exact  figures,  but  I can  give  about  what  it  is.  Die 
cattle  I bought  in  October  1880  paid  me  about  £6 
apiece. 

21.050.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  be  £21  ? — 
Yes,  about  that.  Well,  in  1881  they  paid  me  a little 
more,  something  like  10s.  ahead  more. 

21.051.  Mr.  Neligan That  is  £20  10s.  ? — Yes.  I» 

1882  they  did  not  pay  me  well.  I had  not  more  than 
from  £4  15s.  to  £5  in  1882.  1883  was  not  a very  good 
year  with  me.  I had  about  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  for 
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feeding  my  cattle  that  year.  In  1884  about  the 
same. 

21.052.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  be  £21  in 

1884  ? — Yes.  Tn  1885  they  were  bought  a little 

cheaper  that  October,  and  they  sold  about  £20  apiece. 
They  were  bought  at  £13. 

21.053.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  in  1886? — In  1886  the 
cattle  bought  in  October  are  not  yet  sold. 

21.054.  The  President. — Then  you  have  done  last 
year  better  than  usual  ? Last  year,  that  was  one  of 
the  best  years. 

21.055.  Lord  Milltown. — And  this  year  would  be 
as  good  as  last  year  if  you  got  as  good  a price  as  last 
year  ? I don’t  think  it  will. 

21.056.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  it  in  consequence  of  the 
low  price  at  which  you  bought  them  that  you  made  so 
much  last  year  ? — Yes. 

21.057.  The  President. — And  £5  you  think  fair 
payment  ? — Yes. 

21.058.  And  you  got  £7  last  year  ? — Yes. 

21.059.  Your  chief  experience  is  pasture  ? — Yes. 

21.060.  Any  tillage  ? — Well,  I was  a very  large 
tillage  farmer.  I was  left  a very  young  man,  and  I 
had  a great  deal  of  land,  and  although  it  was  very 
good  when  I began  to  farm  it  I drained  and  manmed  it. 

21,001.  And  you  have  very  little  of  it  in  tillage 
now? — Very  little;  merely  what  does  for  consumption 
on  the  farm. 

21.062.  Have  you  no  other  evidence  to  give  us 
except  that  of  sheep  ? — I can  give  you  the  price  of 
corn. 

21.063.  I think  you  said  you  can  give  us  the  price 
of  sheep.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  give  us  that  ? 
Is  sheep  as  marked  a product  as  cattle  in  your  dis- 
trict?— Not  quite,  but  it  is  a marked  product,  you 
know. 

21.064.  Shall  you  take  them  year  by  year? — Just 
as  you  like.  In  1880  my  sheep  paid  me  about  10s. 
apiece.  In  1881  I had  about  14s.  apiece  for  feeding 
my  sheep. 

21.065.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  this  for  summer  grass, 
or  how  long? — I am  putting  both  summer  and  winter 
together. 

21.066.  For  twelve  months’  food  ? — Yes. 

21.067.  The  President. — And  it  is  what  you  said? 
— Yes. 

21.068.  Sir  James  Caird. — Sheep  bought  inBallina- 
sloc  ? Yes,  but  I don’t  buy  spring  sheep  in  Ballina- 
sloe.  I buy  them  in  Kilkenny.  1882  was  a good 
year  for  sheep.  I made  a good  deal  out  of  them  that 
year.  They  paid  me  about  18s.  apiece.  In  1883  they 
paid  mi:  something  about  the  same,  a shilling  less — 17s. 
In  1884  they  paid  me  badly.  I had  not  9s.  apiece  for 
feeding  my  sheep  in  1884.  In  1885  I bought  them 
cheap  and  sold  them  very  well.  They  paid  me  better 
in  1885  than  they  did  for  a good  many  years.  I had 
about  £1  apiece  for  feeding  my  sheep  in  1885. 

21.069.  The  President. — This  year  they  will  not  do 
so  well  ? — This  year  they  will  not  pay.  I bought 
them  very  dear. 

21.070.  Lord  Milltown. — How  many  sheep  go  to 
an  acre  on  your  laud  ? — About  three  sheep  to  an  acre, 
or  three  and  a-half. 

21.071.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  graze  them  ex- 
clusively, without  cattle  ? — In  some  places  I do,  but  in 
others  l do  not. 

21.072.  But  when  you  say  three  or  three  and  a-half 
do  you  mean  exclusively  sheep  ? — Yes.  I can  give 
you  the  price  of  wool  and  corn  if  you  like. 

21.073.  The  President. — What  we  wish  is  your 
personal  experience? — But  I sell  corn  sis  well  as 
cattle. 

Mr.  Neligan. — For  this  year  sheep  will  be  about 
14.?.  6 d.  a head. 

Mr.  Knipe. — We  might  have  the  price  of  wool. 

The  President.— Yes,  we  might  have  that. 

21.074.  Witness. — Wool  has  fallen  very  low  indeed. 
In  the  year  1880  wool  was  worth  from  13 o',  to  14r7. 

-1,075.  Sir  James  Caird. — A pound?- — A pound; 
and  this  year  wool  was  worth  about  8 \d.  a pound. 


21.076.  Lord  Milltown. — What  kind  of  wool  was  Dec.  2 lssu 
only  worth  8^(7.  a pound  ? — Our  Irish  wool. 

21.077.  Only  8.^(7.  ? — Yes.  Wool  is  raised  very  Mr.  Riclmrd. 
much.  Our  wool  season  i,s  the  months  of  May,  June,  Walsh, 
and  July  ; and  from  July  wool  is  raised  very 
considerably. 

21.078.  Yes,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  sell  it  the 
moment  it  is  clipped  ? — No,  but  farmers  generally  do. 

21.079.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  price  of  it  now  ? 

— The  price  of  it  now  is  about  Is.  a pound. 

21.080.  I thought  so.  That  is  only  a penny  pound 
less  than  it  was  in  1880  ? — Yes,  but  as  you  know  all 
the  Irish  wool  was  nearly  sold  before  that  rise  came. 

21.081.  The  President. — I think  we  have  got  butter 
and  corn  pretty  well? — I cannot  give  you  much  about 
butter. 

21.082.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  grow  much  oats 
and  barley  ? — Not  much.  I don’t  till  more  than 
about  40  acres  of  land. 

21.083.  The  President. — And  you  buy  and  sell  corn 
for  other  people  ? — Yes. 

You  might  give  us  oats  then,  perhaps? 

21.084.  Lord  Milltoivn. — For  what  period  of  the 
year,  Mr.  Walsh,  are  these  quotations?—!  have  taken 
them  June  and  November. 

21.085.  Si v James  Caird. — And  you  make  an  average 
from  them  ? — Yes. 

21.086.  And  it  is  a pretty  high  average  for  the 
year  ? — Yes.  Oats  in  1880  was  worth  14s.  6(7.  a barrel 
in  June. 

21.087.  Lord  Milltown. — That  must  be  old  oats. 

W e want  the  average  for  the  year  ? — The  average 
price  of  oats  for  the  year  would  be  about  15s.  a barrel. 

21.088.  Sir  James  Caird. — For  1880? — For  1880. 

In  1881  oats  was  much  dearer;  18s.  in  June,  and 
13s.  6d.  in  November. 

21.089.  What  is  the  average  ? — The  average  is  about 
l-1s.  9c7. 

21.090.  Lord  Milltown. — Yes,  but  surely  that  can- 
not be  a fair  way  of  taking  an  average — taking  in 
November  the  price  for  that  year,  and  in  June  for  the 
year  before.  I mean  it  is  not  quite  fair  to  take  an 
average  of  two  totally  different  things? 

Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  not  an  average.  I think  it 
is  better  to  take  one  date  in  each  year.  Take  Novem- 
ber in  each  year. 

Witness. — In  November  1880  oats  was  very  dear. 

It  was  worth  17s. 

21.091.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  that  old  oats  ? — No, 
new  oats.  It  was  very  dear  that  year.  In  1881  if 
was  worth  about  the  same,  from  16s.  9(7.  to  17s.  In 
1882  it  was  from  15s.  6r7.  to  16s.  In  1883  it  came 
down  very  much — 13s.  In  1884  it  was  worth  16s. 

In  1885,  13s.  6(7.  In  1886,  that  is  last  month,  11s. 

21.092.  With  regard  to  that  price  in  1880,  I see 
that  on  Friday,  the  3rd  of  December,  prime  oats  in 
Belfast  market  was  from  6s.  6(7.  to  7s.  4(7.  per  cwt.  ? 

— What  year  was  that  ? 

21.093.  In  1880  ? — But  it  was  worth  more  here 
than  there. 

21.094.  Here  it  was  worth  about  double? — Not 
quite  double. 

21.095.  But  worth  considerably  more? — Oh,  worth 
considerably  more.  I am  giving  you  the  Very  top 
oats. 

21.096.  Quite  so,  but  the  top  there  was  7s.? — The 
oats  grown  here  is  the  very  best  grown  in  the  country. 

21.097.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  weight  was  this? 

—-This  was  per  barrel  of  14  stone. 

21.098.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  quite  sure  it  was 
new  oats  that  year,  because  it  seems  very  strange  ? — 

Oh,  perfectly. 

21.099.  The  President. — In  your  neighbourhood 
are  tenants  anxious  to  buy  their  lund  ? — They  are,  my 
lord. 

21.100.  Would  you  buy  yourself? — I would,  if  I 
could. 

21.101.  Have  you  entered  into  any  negociatiou 
with  your  landlord  about  buying  ? — No  landlord  in  iny 
neighbourhood  would  sell. 
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Dec.  2, 188C.  21,102.  When  you  say  they  are  anxious  to  buy,  at 

~ ; — what  price  or  years’  purchase  ? — I would  be  very 

Walsh'0  ar<1  haPPy  t°  buy,  because  I am  a leaseholder. 

21.103.  Is  your  rent  high  as  a leaseholder  ? — It  is. 

21.104.  Higher  than  it  would  be  under  a judicial 
rent  ? — A good  deal. 

21.105.  I suppose  as  a leaseholder  you  would  like 
to  be  able  to  come  under  the  Act  and  go  into  Court  ? — 
I would  very  much. 

21.106.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  you  should  not  ? 
— I do  not. 

21.107.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  length  of 
your  lease  ? — 31  years. 

21.108.  The  President. — How  much  still  to  run  ? — 
There  is  one  farm — one  particular  farm,  if  I do  not 
interrupt  you  to  mention  it.  My  family  held  it  for 
over  200  years,  and  they  had  a very  good  landlord ; and 
when  I came  home  from  school  the  land  was  in  a very 
poor  state.  I began  to  improve  it,  and  the  rent  was 
then  32s.  an  acre.  The  old  landlord  died,  and  it  came 
into  the  hands  of  a landlord  who  I thought  would  not 
be  very  favourable  to  me,  and  I cancelled  that  lease 
and  took  a new  lease  in  1871  at  50s.  an  acre. 

21.109.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  date  of  the 
old  lease  ? — That  was  the  year  we  took  it  out — in 
1865. 

21.110.  When  was  that  rent  first  created — the  32t. 
rent  ? — It  must  be  about  1813  or  1814. 

21.111.  The  President. — And  your  belief  is  that 
the  rent  was  raised  in  consequence  of  the  better 
condition  into  which  you  put  the  land  ? — It  was,  my 
lord. 

21.112.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  year  was  it  you 
took  the  new  lease? — 1871. 

21.113.  Mr.  Neligan.  — 1871  ? — 1871,  when  the 
prices  were  very  high. 

21.114.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  prices  would  have 
' some  effect  as  well  as  the  better  condition  of  the  land  ? 

— Of  course. 

21.115.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  meet  your  case 
to  be  allowed  in  under  the  Land  Act  ? — I would  be 
very  pleased  indeed. 

21.116.  The  President. — Then  if  you  had  what  the 
Court  might  consider  a fair  rent  put  upon  it,  how 
many  years’  purchase  would  you  be  willing  to  give  ? — 

I would  be  willing  to  give  18  years’  purchase. 

21.117.  That  would  be  a loss  to  the  landlord? — 
It  would  be  some. 

21.118.  Lord  Milltown. — That  would  be  18  years’ 
purchase  of  a fair  rent  ? — Yes. 

21.119.  The  President. — At  the  rent  that  would  be 
put  on  it  by  the  Court? — At  a fair  rent  I would  be 
willing  to  give  from  18  to  20  years’  purchase. 

21.120.  And  you  don’t  think  your  landlord  would 
wish  to  sell  at  that  ? — He  has  not  thought  of  selling  it. 

21.121.  Have  you  considered  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  at  all  ? — Yes.  I have  indeed  considered  it.  Of 
course  I like  the  Act. 

21.122.  Is  there  anything  with  regard  to  that  Act 
you  wish  to  suggest  to  us  ? — Really,  I think  it  is  a very 
good  Act. 

21.123.  And  your  only  objection  is  that  your  landlord 
would  not  be  willing  to  sell  at  such  a price  as  you 
propose  to  give  ? — Yes. 

21.124.  I suppose  the  rents  are  being  well  paid  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — Ob,  yes ; no  better. 

21.125.  I suppose  that  is  why  the  landlords  are 
unwilling  to  sell  ? — Of  course  it  is.  I never  got  a 
penny  of  it  reduction  in  my  rent  until  this  November, 
when  I got  15  per  cent,  on  the  farm*l  am  speak- 
ing of. 

21.126.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  18  years’ 
purchase  of  well  secured  fair  rent  would  be  a price  that 
any  man  would  be  willing  to  accept  for  his  property  ? 
— For  a landlord — yes.  I think  it  would  be  rather 
under  than  over.  I think  on  such  a farm  as  you  des- 
cribe 20  years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  price.  I 
don’t  mean  20  years’  purchase  of  the  existing  rent  ? 

21.127.  If  you  had  a property  such  as  that,  would 
you  take  20  years’  purchase  for  it  ?—  I would,  if  a 
landlord. 


21.128.  I just-want  to  call  your  attention  to  this 
evidence — the  Dublin  market  prices,  from  which  it 
appears  that  in  1880  the  average  price  of  oats  was 
from  7s.  to  8s.  the  hundredweight  ? — Oh,  yes,  but  that 
brings  it  up  exactly  to  what  I told  you. 

21.129.  But  that  would  not  bring  it  up  to  18s.  a 
barrel.  You  must  have  confused  the  old  and  new 
oats  ? — I took  the  price  for  June  and  November. 

21.130.  If  you  just  look  over  that  again.  It  is  not 
very  important,  but  we  might  as  well  have  the  figures 
correctly  ?— In  1880  the  average  for  that  year  is  16s. 
a barrel. 

21.131.  You  gave  us  17s. — that  is  the  average  of 
from  June  to  November  ? — Yes. 

But  what  1 wanted  to  get  was  the  price  in  November 
of  the  crop  of  that  year.  However,  we  have  it  in 
these  tables  that  the  price  in  the  Dublin  market  was 
from  7s.  to  8s. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Mr.  Walsh  is  giving  the  price 
per  barrel. 

Lord  Milltown. — Yes,  but  17s.  a barrel  and  8s.  per 
hundredweight  are  two  very  different  matters.  It 
would  be  very  desirable  to  have  the  figures  correct. 

21.132.  Witness. — Very  desirable.  And  the  price 
of  beef  this  day  and  this  day  twelvemonths  is  a very 
serious  matter. 

21.133.  What  was  the  price  of  beef  this  day  twelve- 
months  ? — 62s.  6d. 

21.134.  Sir  James  Caird. — On  the  2nd  of  December 
do  you  quote  it  ? — Yes. 

21.135.  What  was  it  last  year  ? — 62s.  6d. 

21.136.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  that  average,  or  top? 
— That  would  be  top. 

21.137.  Well,  now  ? — This  day,  I should  say  the 
top  price  to-day  would  be  48s.  per  hundredweight. 

21.138.  That  is  a tremendous  fall.  It  can  scarcely 
have  fallen  so  much  as  that  ? — In  the  last  three 
months. 

21.139.  But  it  was  more  than  that  three  months 
ago  ? — Yes,  in  October  it  was  up  to  55s. 

21.140.  You  are  speaking  of  this  morning’s  Dublin 
market? — Yes.  The  market  before  it  was  much  better. 
This  was  the  worst.  I think  I should  say  there  were 
very  close  to  4,000  beeves  to-day. 

21.141.  And  what  was  the  lowest  price?  What 
did  it  rise  to  ? — 48s.  was  the  top,  and  from  38s.  to  48s. 
there  was  going  to-day  plenty  of  beef. 

21.142.  Sheep  still  keep  up  ? — Sheep  are  better  than 
last  year,  about  a halfpenny  a pound ; but  still  they 
are  not„selling  very  well. 

21.143.  Are  they  selling  worse  than  a month  ago? 
— Yes. 

21.144.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  a glut  in  the 
market  ? — Yes,  and  bad  trade  in  England. 

21.145.  I suppose  the  high  price  tempted  a great 
many  farmers  to  sell  ? — Yes,  and  tempted  a good 
many  to  buy.  No  sheep  bought  in  Ballinasloe  would 
fetch  their  own  price  to-day. 

21.146.  Not  sheep  ? — I should  say  not.  There 
might  be  some.  What  I mean  is  that  if  any  grazier 
brought  his  sheep  that  he  bought  in  Ballinasloe  into 
the  market  to-day  he  would  not  get  the  first  cost  of 
them. 

21.147.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  this  a fat  market? 
—Yes. 

21.148.  Ballinasloe  is  not  a fat  market?— A very 
good  one  indeed. 

21.149.  Were  these  sheep  bought  in  Ballinasloe 
ready  for  the  butcher  ?— Oh,  no. 

21.150.  What  I mean  is — this  is  a fat  market,  and 
Ballinasloe  is  a lean  market? — Yes. 

21.151.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  account  for  the 
difference  in  the  price  of  cattle  this  year  and  List 
year  ? — A good  deal  of  it  is  caused  by  the  very  bad 
trade  in  England. 

21.152.  I think  you  said  that  you  did  not  think  that 
cattle  was  at  the  lowest  yet  ? — I am  afraid  if  the  supply 
continues. 

21.153.  Do  you  apprehend  that  we  are  likely  to  get 
a larger  quantity  from  America? — It  is  very  hard  to 
say  that,  but  they  say  there  is  more  preparation  to 
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bring  them,  and  they  have  an  enormous  quantity  of 
cattle  in  America. 

21.154.  And  if  it  was  not  for  the  quantity  we  are 
getting  from  America  at  present  you  expect  the  prices 
would  be  much  higher  here  ? — I think  they  would  be 
here,  but  unless  trade  revives  in  England,  I don’t 
know  what  the  consequence  will  be.  I have  got  a son 
in  Texas,  and  he  says  the  quantity  of  cattle  produced 
there  is  enormous. 

21.155.  And  if  we  get  the  same  quantity  from 
America,  the  prices  will  be  lower  year  by  year? — 
Yes. 

21.156.  So  you  don’t  apprehend  that  we  are  likely 
to  have  higher  prices  for  cattle  ? — I do  not.  Lord 
Cloncurry  told  me  that  he  had  eaten  Australian 
mutton,  and  that  it  was  very  line. 

21.157.  Do  you  know  anything  about  store  cattle  ? 
—I  do.  I bought  a great  quantity  of  them. 

21,153.  This  will  affect  the  small  farmer's  very 
seriously  ? — The  price  of  store  cattle  will  affect  the 
small  farmers,  and  the  price  of  beef  will  affect  the 
large  graziers. 

21.159.  The  President. — Beef  may  be  very  low 
and  yet  you  may  make  a profit,  because  you  pay  so 
little  for  stores  ? — If  we  were  buying  them  cheap,  but 
not  selling  them  at  the  present  price,  my  lord. 

21.160.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  is  it  not  in  consequence 
of  the  low  price  you  buy  your  store  cattle  that 
there  was  a margin  got  by  grazing  ? — Yes.  Cattle 
were  exceptionally  low  this  time  twelve  months  and 
before,  and  any  one  who  had  room  to  take  them  made 
a fair  profit  out  of  them.  This  year  there  was  a fair 
demand  in  England  and  Scotland  for  store  bullocks. 

21.161.  Now  with  reference  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act,  I think  you  said  that  the  landlords  won’t  sell  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — They  will  not. 

21.162.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
last  gentleman  we  had  here  was  quite  willing  to  sell, 
and  the  tenants  would  not  buy  ? — In  my  neighbour- 
hood ? Oh,  no,  I am  only  speaking  of  my  experience 
of  what  is  called  the  congested  districts. 

21.163.  But  there  is  another  part  of  Ireland  where 
the  landlords  would  be  willing  to  sell  and  the  tenants 
won’t  buy  ? — That  is  Mr.  Joyce.  I know  Mr.  Joyce ; 
he  is  a friend  of  mine. 

21.164.  Can  you  account  for  this  in  any  way  ? — I 
am  afraid  it  is  owing  to  the  League,  the  advice  they 
are  getting. 

21.165.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  in  consequence  of 
the  low'  price  of  produce  ? — I think  they  would  risk 
that.  I think  if  they  were  let  alone  they  would  buy, 
and  I think  there  is  a desire  growing  amongst  them 
to  buy. 

21.166.  But  you  would  be  willing  to  buy,  and  the 
landlord  won’t  sell  ? — I would. 

21.167.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  buy  ? — There  is. 

21.168.  Has  the  landlord  been  applied  to  ? — I can- 
not quite  say  he  has.  It  lias  just  been  hinted,  but  I 
don’t  think  he  has  been  directly  applied  to,  because  it 
would  be  useless. 

21.169.  And  if  he  did  sell,  you  don’t  apprehend  he 
would  take  a reasonable  price  ? — I think  he  would 
want  too  much.  Anyone  who  has  a lease,  as  in  my 
own  case,  would  not  give  20  years’  purchase  of  the 
rent  I pay. 

21.170.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  under 
certain  conditions  to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  compel  a man  to  sell 
his  property. 

21.171.  But  I say  “on  certain  conditions”;  under 
certain  conditions  do  you  think  it  would  be  ? — Perhaps, 
but  I think  it  would  be  very  hard  to  compel  a person 
to  part  with  what  he  has,  and  sell  it  to  another 
person. 

21.172.  Mr.  Neligan. — Particularly  if  you  made 
uu  do  it  at  a loss  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable. 
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21.173.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  if  the  tenants  on  this  Dec.  2,  1886. 
property  gave  as  much  trouble  as  in  the  south  and  .FT" 
west  of  Ireland  would  the  landlord  not  be  willing  to  \Vnlsb'C  & 
sell  ? — I think  he  would  ; but  some  of  the  land  there 

has  been  very  badly  farmed,  and  where  that  is  the  fact, 
rents  have  not  been  paid  at  all. 

21.174.  But  isn’t  it  because  the  tenants  paid  their 
rents  that  that  landlord  won’t  sell  ? — Exactly. 

21.175.  Mr.  Neligan.  — The  better  the  thing  is 
which  a man  has,  the  less  anxious  he  is  to  sell  it. 

21.176.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  if  the  tenants  thought 
they  had  the  power  to  compel  the  landlords  to  sell, 
do  you  think  they  would  combine  together  ? — If  you 
were  to  go  into  that,  I think  you  should  be  prepared 
for  another  tribunal. 

21.177.  But  I only  wanted  to  know  from  you  if  the 
tenants  are  anxious  to  buy,  and  why  the  landlords  are 
not  willing  to  sell  ? — There  is  very  little  combination 
in  my  neighbourhood. 

21.178.  And  it  is  because  the  rents  are  well  secured 
that  the  landlord  won’t  sell  ? — Yes,  it  is. 

21.179.  And  do  you  think  that  is  a good  reward  or 
the  tenant’s  industry  ? — I don’t  think  that  is  a fair 
question.  I think  if  the  tenants  could  buy  in  my 
neighbourhood,  they  would  become  a very  loyal  and 
industrious  set  of  people. 

21.180.  You  think  it  would  have  a good  effect? — 

I do. 

21.181.  And  if  they  are  anxious  to  buy  and  the 
landlord  won’t  sell,  what  will  be  the  effect  ? — I think 
they  will  go  on.  A man  who  spends  his  time  farming 
is  fit  for  nothing  else  but  farming.  My  part  of  the; 
country  is  a very  exceptional  district. 

21.182.  Lord  Milltown. — And  you  don’t  think  it 
is  quite  a fair  thing,  because  a man  has  honestly 
paid  for  the  hire  of  his  land,  that  has  been  leased 
or  borrowed  from  a landlord  for  a number  of  years 
— you  do  not  think  it  fair  to  compel  the  landlord  to 
sell  to  him  altogether  as  a reward  ? — I think  it  would 
be  rather  hard  lines. 

21.183.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  I said  on  a certain 
condition,  and  that  is  that  a certain  proportion  of  the 
tenants  are  anxious  to  buy  at  a fair  price.  Do  you 
not  think  it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  community 
at  large  to  compel  a laudlord  on  these  conditions  ? — 

I think  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  the  community. 

21.184.  Do  you  think  he  should  be  compelled  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing. 

21.185.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  it  was  for  the  good  of  the 
community  that  beef  should  be  sold  at  4 d.  a pound, 
would  you  pass  a law  that  it  should  be  sold  for  ever- 
more at  that  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  good  thing 
if  we  could  get  it  at  that. 

21.186.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  propose  to 
put  a fixed  price  upon  horses  ? — No,  I don’t  put  a 
fixed  price  upon  anything. 

21.187.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  put  a fixed  price  upon  horses,  to  enable  every 
person  to  have  a horse  ? — I don’t  put  fixed  prices  upon 
anything. 

21.188.  In  1852,  the  prices  upon  which  Griffiths 
valuation  was  fixed,  beef  was  only  35s.  6d.  the  cwt., 
and  now  it  is  48s.  the  cwt.,  and  people  managed  to 
live  then  ? — Yes,  but  there  was  not  the  same  expense 
then.  There  was  not  the  same  price  of  labour,  and 
there  was  not  the  same  taxation. 

21.189.  Mr.  Neligan. — Taxation  has  become  fright- 
ful ? — Yes,  it  has  become  a rent  in  my  neighbourhood. 

21.190.  Mr.  Knipe. — Ibis  there  been  any  reduction 
given  in  your  locality  this  year? — Yeiy  little. 

21.191.  None  upon  judicial  rents? — No. 

21.192.  There  have  not  been  many  judicial  rents 
fixed  ? — No. 

21.193.  Mr.  Neligan.— They  nearly  all  hold  under 
judicial  agreements  I suppose  there  ? — Yes. 
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Mr.  George  Gerald  Tyrrell  examined. 


Mr.  George  21.194.  The  President. — I think  you  are  clerk  of 
Gerald  Tyrrell,  the  Crown  and  peace  for  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — 
Yes. 

21.195.  And  a practising  solicitor  of  the  county  of 
Down  ? — Yes. 

21.196.  Have  your  official  duties  brought  you  in 
contact  with  the  landlords  and  tenants  of  the  county 
of  Armagh  ? — Very  much  so. 

21.197.  You  therefore  know  the  agricultural  con- 
dition of  that  county  ? — I do. 

21.198.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  about  the 
general  size  of  the  holdings  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ? 
—I  think  you  may  take  it  that  there  are  about  26,500 
agricultural  holdings  in  the  county. 

21.199.  And  there  are  a great  many  small  holdings  ? 
— Somewhat  less  than  8,000  holdings  valued  at  £4. 

21.200.  Lord  Milltown. — 5,000  did  you  say  ? — 
About;  7,900  holdings  valued  at  £4  and  under. 

21.201 . The  President. — One  of  those  small  holdings 
would  not  be  enough  to  maintain  a man  and  a family, 
would  it  ? — It  would  be  quite  impossible  to  maintain  a 
family  on  one  of  those  small  holdings. 

21.202.  Then  how  do  the  holders  of  them  make  a 
livelihood,  have  they  any  other  occupation  besides  ? — 
Do  you  refer  to  the  entire  holdings  or  only  to  the 
small  ones  ? 

21.203.  To  the  holdings  under  £4  ? — Those  holdings 
under  £4,  as  a rule,  they  are  high  lands  and  in  the 
mountain  districts,  with  the  exception  of  a number  of 
small  holdings  which  are  upon  estates  where  the 
weaving  industry  preVails. 

21.204.  Does  the  weaving  industry  still  prevail  in 
any  part  of  the  county? — Practically  hand  loom  weav- 
ing has  ceased. 

21.205.  Mr.  , \eliyan . — How  do  those  families 
support  themselves?  — The  families  living  on  the 
mountain  ranges,  they  are  either  hawkers,  or  pedlars, 
or  labourers. 

21.206.  Lord-  Milltown. — What  is  the  difference 
between  a hawker  and  a pedlar ; I daresay  there  is  a 
difference,  but  L should  like  to  know  what  it  is  ? — 
There  may  be  a technical  distinction,  but  practically 
they  are  the  same. 

21.207.  We  may  as  well  call  them  pedlars  and 
labourers  then.? — Very  well. 

21.208.  The  President. — Can  you  tell  us  anything 
about  the  sale  of  tenant  right  ? — I should  mention 
that  though  it  may  not  be  a proper  distinction  to 
make,  in  the  north  of  Ireland  a hawker  is  a person 
who  buys  a specific  commodity  such  as  linens,  and 
lakes  it  over  to  sell  in  the  north  of  England  or 
Scotland,  and  a pedlar  is  a dealer  more  in  a variety 
oi  small  goods  at  home.  At  least  that  is  the  distinc- 
tion that  they  apply  to  it  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

Lord  Milltown. — That  is  just  wliat  I wanted  to 
know. 

21.209.  'KhQ-PresidenL — You  are  well  acquainted  I 
suppose  with  a good  many  of  the  sales  of  tenant  right 
that  take  place  in  the  county  ? — A portion  of  the 
duties  attached  to  the  office  which  I hold  in  the 
county  o I Armagh  is  the  sale  of  agricultural  holdings. 

21.210.  How  does  it  come  before  you  ? — There  is 
an  equitable  jurisdiction  attached  to  the  county  court, 
and  1 am  the  principal  executive  officer  of  the  county 
court,  and  therefore  everything  that  belongs  to  that 
tribunal  passes  through  my  hands. 

21.211.  Lord  Milltown. — Yes,  but  how  does  the 
purchase  of  this  tenant  right  come  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  tiiat  court  ? 

Mr.  Nelly  an.—  He  is  speaking  of  sales  in  adminis- 
tration suits  and  under  mortgages. 

Witness. — Under  mortgages  principally. 

21.212.  The  President. — When  the  mortgagees  fore- 
close and  take  possession  ? — In  the  nature  of  fore- 
closure suits. 

21.213.  Then  can  you  give  us  any  figures  as  to  the 
numbers  of  sales  that  have  taken  place  of  tenant  right 


during  the  last  few  years  ? — I made  up  a return  which 
I take  the  liberty  of  handing  in. 

21.214.  Mr.  Neliyan . — Just  read  it  slowly? Per- 

haps I might  condense  it. 

21.215.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  years  did  you  g0 
back? — I go  back  for  three  years,  for  the  years  1881 
1885,  and  1886.  There  were  31  agricultural  holdings 
in  all  sold. 

21.216.  The  President. — In  the  three  years? In 

the  three  years.  They  were  divided  in  this  way. 
There  were  5 sold  in  1884,  18  in  1885,  and  8 in  1886. 
Of  these  holdings  there  were  eight  of  them  judicial 
tenancies,  that  is  for  a judicial  term  under  the  Irish 
Land  Act. 

21.217.  Well,  what  was  the  price? — The  yearly 
rents  of  those  holdings  amounted  together  to  a sum 
of  £160  8s.  Id.  The  purchase  money  was  £1,355. 
The  sales  produced  somewhat  less  than  eight  and  a 
half  years  of  the  yearly  rent  in  each. 

21.218.  Mr.  Neliyan. — An  average  of  eight  and  a 
half  ? — A trifle  less  than  eight  and  a half  years  of  the 
yearly  rent. 

21.219.  The  President. — That  is  of  (he  eight  judicial 
tenancies  ? — I refer  to  those  eight  judicial  tenancies, 
there  were  14  holdings  sold  which  were  held  as  ordinary 
tenancies  from  year  to  year.  They  produced  £,2,099. 
The  yearly  rent  of  those  holdings,  that  is  the  aggre- 
gate yearly  rent,  was  £182  16s.  4 d.,  and  the  stiles 
realized  about  eleven  and  a half  years’  purchase  on 
the  yearly  rents. 

21.220.  More  than  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — More 
than  on  the  judicial  rents. 

21.221.  I suppose  they  were  lower  rented  then?— 
Well,  they  were  held  under  landlords  of  good  reputa- 
tion in  the  county.  That  is  perhaps  the  best  way  lo 
put  it. 

21.222.  Under  what? — Under  landlords  who  were 
known  to  be  landlords  of  kindly  feeling,  and  of  good 
reputation  in  tbe  county. 

21.223.  And  therefore  the  tenant  right  was  of  more 
value  ? — Of  course.  There  were  nine  holdings  sold 
which  were  held  under  grants  in  perpetuity  or  leases. 
They  produced  £1,542. 

21.224.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  those  included  in  the 
31  ? — They  were. 

Mr.  Neliyan. — That  is.  the  way  he  makes  up  the  31. 

21.225.  Witness. — Yes,  I divide  them  into  three  pai  ls 
to  represent  the  different  tenures.  The  aggregate 
yearly  rent  of  those  holdings  was  £177  5s.  8c/.,  and 
they  produced  somewhat  less  than  nine  years’  purchase 
on  the  yearly  rents. 

21.226.  Lord  Milltown. — They  were-  perpetuities— 
fee  farm  grants  ? — Yes. 

21.227.  About  when  were  they  granted  ?— They 
were  principally  grants  under  Trinity  College  or  per- 
petuity grants  under  the  Irish  Church  Acts. 

21.228.  Have  they  been  granted  since  1870?— Yes. 

21.229.  They  appear  to  be  perpetuity  grants  at  the 
full  lettiug  value  ? — Yes. 

21.230.  Is  that  common  in  Armagh? — It  is. 

21.231.  — Before  1870  was  it  common  ? — It,  was.  It 
is  scarcely  correct  to  say  that  the  grants  were  made 
since  a particular  date,  for  those  grants  were  grafts  on 
previous  leases,  leases  with  toties  quoties  clauses  for 
renewal,  under  tbe  Irish  Church  Act  or  Trinity 
College. 

21.232.  I wauted  to  know  whether  tenure  by  fee 
farm  grant  at  the  full  letting  value  was  a common 
tenure  in  the  comity  of  Armagh  ? — Well,  I do  not 
think  it  is  a common  one,  but  there  are  a great  many 
instances. 

Mr.  Neliyan. — Then  in  round  numbers  the  rental 
was  £519,  and  the  tenant  right  fetched  £5,006. 

21.233.  The  President. — And  in  the  third  class, 
the  judicial,  holdings,  you  say  they  fetched  less  money 
than  the  others  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  result  of  the  returns 
in  my  office. 
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21.234.  Now  id  that  a fair  sample  of  wlmt  has  been 
iroing  on  in  the  county  in  the  way  of  sale  of  tenant 
rHit  and  the  price  of  tenant  right  ? — I do  not  think 
you  can  take  the  figures  that  I give  you  as  a fair  test 
of  value,  because  the  owners  of  those  farms  were 
persons  who  had  fallen  into  bad  circumstances,  and 
who  from  various  causes  had  been  unable  to  either 
cultivate  them  properly  or  hold  them  in  their  hands. 

21.235.  And  do  you  think  as  a general  rule  that 
the  tenant  right  of  judicial  holdings  would  be  lass  than 
of  other  holdings  ? — I do  not. 

21.236.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  you,  those 
perpetuity  leases  brought  nine  years’  purchase? — 
Perpetuity  and  leasehold.  I add  the  two  together. 

21  237.  I can  only  group  them  the  way  yon  mention 
them.  They  brought  nine  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

21.238.  The  judicial  tenancies  only  brought  eight 
and  a quarter  ? — Somewhat  less  than  eight  and  a half. 

21.239.  Well  I take  it  as  eight  and  a quarter. 
And  the  ordinary  tenancies  from  year  to  year 
brought  eleven  and  a half? — The  ordinary  tenancies 
from  year  to  year  brought  eleven  and  a half. 

21.240.  And  they  sold  the  best,  and  then  the  per- 
petuities, and  the  judicial  holdings  sold  the  worst  ? — 
That  is  the  result. 

21.241.  The  President. — Can  you  account  for  that 
in  any  way  ? — Well,  I cannot  account  for  it. 

21.242.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  they  in  the  same 
years — for  there  -was  a great  difference  between  the 
three  years — were  the  earlier  ones  the  highest  priced? 
—No,  they  are  fairly  distributed  over  the  years. 

21.243.  Mr.  Neligan. — Can  you  give  us  the  years 
in  which  the  judicial  tenancies  were  sold  ? — I can  give 
you  that  accurately.  There  were  two  judicial  tenancies 
sold  in  1884.  There  were  four  sold  in  1885. 

21.244.  And  that  would  leave  two  remaining  for 
1886  ? — And  two  for  1886. 

21.245.  Then  there  were  two  in  1886,  four  in  1885, 
and  two  in  1884.  Can  you  give  us  the  prices  of  these  ? 
— I can  give  you  both  the  rents  and  the  prices,  as  well 
as  the  area. 

21.246.  Mr.  Knipe.  — And  the  locality? — Well, 
Mr.  Knipe  will  know  the  locality  from  the  landlords. 
In  1884*  there  were  25n.  3r.  37p.  c.f  a bolding,  which 
is  a very  good  one  in  the  county,  held  under  the  Duke 
of  Manchester  at  a yearly  rent  of  £26  15s.  1 d.  It  sold 
for  £205.  There  was  a holding  of  16a.  3r.  30p.,  held 
under  the  representatives  of  Colonel  J.  B.  H.  Boyd, 
which  produced  £96.  Those  dispose  of  the  two 
holdings  in  1884. 

21.247.  The  President. — I did  not  catch  the  rental 
in  that  case? — The  rental  was  £16  11s. 

21.248.  Now  as  to  the  others  ? — In  1885  there  was  a 
holding  of  37a.  3r.  I7p.  held  under  Mr.  A.  R.  Goodlatt 
at  a rent  of  £40  a year.  It  sold  for  £325.  That  I 
should  mention  to  you  was  a holding  that,  I had 
through  my  hands,  and  1 know  that  not  only  was  a 
judicial  rent  settled  by  the  sub-Commissioners,  but  that 
it  was  revised  by  the  Chief  Commissioners,  because  I 
was  obliged  to  hold  over  the  sale  till  the  appeal  was 
determined. 

21.249.  That  would  be  about  eight  years’  purchase  ? 
— There  was  a holding  under  a man  called  Cornelius 
Wright.  He  is  a small  owner  in  the  county.  It  was 
a holding  of  8a.  and  4p. 

21.250.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  it  be  Cornelius  Hughes  ? 
— Hughes,  you  are  right,  8a.  and  4p.,  at  a rent  of 
£8  10s.  (3c/.,  and  it  sold  for  £64. 

21.251.  The  President. — They  all  come  to  just 
about  eight  years’  purchase  ? — Yes ; I went  into  it  as 
closely  as  I could. 

21.252.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  we  hardly 
require  those  details,  but  perhaps  you  would  be  able 
to  tell  us  in  the  14  cases  that  brought  the  highest 
prices  what  years  the  ywere  sold  in.  1 do  not  want 
the  particulars,  but  how  many  in  each  of  the  three 
years  ? — How  many  judicial  holdings  did  you  saV  ? 

21.253.  The  ordinary  yearly  tenancies  which  were, 
sold  at  eleven  and  a half  years’  purchase,  which  is  the 
highest? — There,  were  two  yearly  tenancies  sold  in 
1884:  there  were  nine  sold  in  1885. 
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21.254.  And  how  many  in  1886? — Three  in  1886.  De.c.  2, 1886 

21.255.  Then  the  greater  part  of  those  sales  were  

made  before  the  heavy  collapse  of  prices,  being  in  Mr.  George 
1885  and  1884  ?— Well,  I am  not  able  to  speak  as  to  Gerald  Ty™1' 
that.  I do  not  exactly  know.  I give  you  the  dates. 

21.256.  The  President. — Those  people  were  what 
we  might  commonly  call  being  sold  up  ?— They  were.’ 
my  lord. 

21.257.  And  their  holdings  in  consequence  went 
for  lower  prices  than  they  would  have  if  they  had 
been  sold  when  they  were  in  good  circumstances  ? — 

Well,  I did  everying  I could  for  them  in  having  them 
properly  advertised. 

21.258.  But  they  were  persons  who  failed  ? — They 
were  persons  whose  circumstances  were  run  out. 

21.259.  And  the  general  price  of  tenant  right  in 
the  county  of  Armagh  is  generally  higher  than  that, 
is  not  it ; in  ordinary  circumstances  the  tenant  right 
would  have  sold  considerably  higher  than  in  the  case 
mentioned  ? — In  ordinary  circumstances  it  would  be 
considerably  higher. 

21.260.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  those  "as  I under- 
stand were  the  whoie  of  the  sales  in  the  last  three 
years,  I mean  that  came  through  your  hands  ? — Yes. 

21.261.  The  President. — But  they  were  very  low  ? 

— Well,  they  were  considered  very  low ; at  least  the 
parties  themselves  considered  so. 

21.262.  Comparing  them  with  the  returns  of  five  or 
six  years  since,  are  not  they  a great  deal  lower  ? — The  , 
sales  have  been  lower,  and  gradually  lower. 

21.263.  For  the  last  six  years  ? — For  the  last,  seven 
or  eight  years. 

21.264.  Sir  James  Caird. — Those  were  sales  on  the 
application  of  the  mortgagees  ? — They  were,  sir. 

21.265.  Is  it  a common  thing  for  farmers  who  have 
a tenant  right  to  mortgage  that  tenant  right  ? — U nfortu- 
nately  nearly  the  entire  county  is  covered  with  what 
we  call  in  Ireland,  I do  not  know  whether  you  are  an 
Irishman,  judgment  mortgages.  It  is  a common  class 
of  security. 

21.266.  Then  are  the  farmers  very  much  in  the 
hands  of  those  people,  as  a rule? — Very  much,  un- 
fortunately. 

21.267.  Do  you  know  what  rates  of  interest  they 
charge  them  on  the  mortgages  ? — I do  not  think 
the  rates  of  interest  are  unfair,  and  I will  give  you 
the  reason  why. 

21.268.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  what  they  arc 
first? — I was  just  going  to  tell  you  the  reason,  and 
you  can  draw  the  inference  from  it.  A very  large 
number  of  those  judgment  mortgages  are  consequent 
on  proceedings  taken  for  shop  accounts,  and  the 
statute  only  gives  them  on  that  class  of  mortgages  four 
per  cent.,  and  they  cannot  get  more  ; but  if  they  are 
mortgages  on  bonds,  that  is  where  they  confess  it  them- 
selves, they  get  whatever  rate  of  interest  is  reserved. 

21.269.  And  can  you  say  how  much  that  rate  is  as 
a rule? — I have  never  met  anything  higher  than  six 
per  cent.  I think  what  is  charged  generally  is 
five  per  cent. 

21.270.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  offered  any  farms 
for  sale  lately,  and  had  no  purchasers  ? — We  have. 

21.271.  Are  they  convenient  to  Armagh  ? — They 

21.272.  You  would  be  able  to  give  us  the  par- 
ticulars ? — I can  hand  that  in  to  you  on  another 
occasion,  or  any  information  that  is  required  I can 
give  it  at  once,  at  least  by  reference  to  the  accounts. 

21.273.  Mr.  Neligan.— What  is  that  ?— Mr.  Knipe 
asks  me  whether  we  have  offered  farms  for  sale  lately 
for  which  there  were  no  purchasers,  and  I say  we 
have,  very  considerable  holdings. 

21.274.  Mr.  Knipe.— And  that  would  be  recently  ? 

Quite  recently'. 

21.275.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think,  it  would  be  well  to 
have  a return  of  those  abortive  sales  ? — I enn  very 
readily  do  that. 

21.276.  Mr.  Knipe.— There  was  one  farm  lately 
before  you,  that  the  laic  Tommy  Warring  held?-- 
Well,  there  was  a very  good  holding  that  Mr.  Davidson 
was  connected  with— is  that  the  holding. 

a a 3 
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Dec.  2, 1886.  21,277.  Yes,  I think  it  is  the  same? — Oh,  there 

(-T  were  three  or  four  very  nice  farms,  and  at  one 

GmldTfrreU.  «"“>  the  tenant  right  of  them  would  be  a very  valuable 
thing,  and  we  got  no  offer  for  them,  they  were  held 
under  Mr.  Parnell’s  brother  I think. 

21.278.  It  is  under  Mr.  Armstrong  ? — We  may  not 
• be  speaking  of  tke«same. 

21.279.  Now  with  reference  to  the  perpetuity  leases 
that  sold  for  such  a price,  is  it  not  your  experience 
that  in  many  cases  the  rents  reserved  in  those  leases 
are  higher  than  judicial  rents  ? — I believe  they  are. 

21.280.  Can  you  give  the  Commissioners  the  benefit 
of  your  experience  in  your  Court  about  how  those 
leases  were  taken  out,  or  what  led  to  so  many  of  them 
being  in  the  county  of  Armagh  ? — What  class  of 
leases  do  you  refer  to  ? 

21.281.  Perpetuity  leases  ? — Well  I could  . not 
speak  so  well  about  perpetuity  leases  as  I could  about 
the  ordinary  leases,  because  they  run  back  such  a 
length  of  time,  and  the  perpetuity  leases  being  grafts 
upon  previous  renewable  leases,  there  is  a difficulty. 

21.282.  But  speaking  of  perpetuity  leases,  you  would 
naturally  think  they  had  a very  low  rent  reserved  ? — 
Well,  that  is  not  the  case  in  the  county  of  Armagh, 
because  I think  it  unfortunately  occurs  that  the  head 
landlords  in  the  county  are  subject  themselves  to  very 
considerable  rents. 

21.283.  Lord  Milltown.  — The  head  landlords 
subject  to  head  rents? — Well,  it  may  appear  a bull, 
that,  but  it  stands  in  this  way,  that  Trinity  College 
demised  and  the  former  prelates  of  the  Church 
demised  an  estate  to  one  individual  by  a lease  with  a 
covenant  toties  quoties,  and  those  persons  sublet  these 
and  became  as  it  were,  middlemen. 

Quite  so,  but  the  head  landlord  is  Trinity  College. 
Mr.  Knipe. — And  after  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  were  not  those  leaseholders  compelled  to  take  out 
perpetuities  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Not  Trinity  College  leaseholders. 

Mr.  Knipe. — Toties  quoties  leaseholders. 

Mr.  Neligan. — But  the  Trinity  College  leaseholders 
were  untouched  by  it. 

21.284.  Witness. — You  will  find  that  they  had  a 
power  of  raising  the  rents,  and  that  the  head  landlords 
called  upon  the  tenants  to  pay. 

21.285.  Lord  Milltown. — Pardon  me,  you  are  using 
the  term  head  landlord  in  a wrong  sense.  There  is 
one  head  landlord  only  on  the  estate.  That  head 
landlord's  Trinity  College,  and  the  others  are  middle- 
men ? — They  would  not  like  you  to  call  them  that  in 
the  county  Armagh. 

That  may  be,  but  here  we  want  to  have  things 
called  by  their  right  names,  so  as  to  know  what  you 
mean. 

, Mr.  Neligan. — There  are  two  classes  of  leases  in- 
cluded, and  you  are  apt  to  forget  that  when  you  speak 
or  a toties  quoties  lease.  There  are  some  leases  renew- 
able for  ever,  by  virtue  of  original  contract  inter 
partes,  and  there  are  others  which  are  leases  of  lauds 
belonging  to  the  Church,  and  which  we  are  told  were 
compulsorily  changed  into  grants  in  perpetuity  upon 
the  disestablishment  of  the  Church.  I apprehend  that 
it  is  to  the  Church  leases  that  Mr.  Knipe  wishes  to 
direct  your  attention. 

21.286.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  it  come  under  your  notice 
that  since  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  those  leaseholders  were  compelled  to  take  out 
perpetuities  ? 

Witness.  They  were  compelled  to  take  out  per- 
petuities and  to  contribute  to  the  purchase  money 
besides  for  getting  those  perpetuities. 

21.287.  That  is  just  what  I want  you  to  give  the 
Court  the  benefit  of  your  information  on,  because  you 
are  m a position  to  explain  the  position  of  those 
tenants . Well,  I think  they  were  very  hardly  treated, 
that  is  my  idea  of  it.  They  had  to  contribute  to  the 
purchase  money.  They  were  obliged  to  pay  for  pro- 
curing the  fee. 

21.288.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  were  they  obliged  to 
pay ; was  the  conversion  compulsory  under  the  Church 
Act . Their  landlords  served  them  with  notice  under 


the  3rd  and  4th  William  IV.,  calling  on  them  to  con- 
tribute to  the  purchase  money. 

21.289.  Sure  they  were  bound  to  do  that  ? They 

were  bound  to  do  that.  ■' 

21.290.  That  was  not  compelling  them  to  take  out 
perpetuities  ?— Well,  a man  would  not  like  to  pay 
the  purchase  money  and  not  get  some  value  for  it.  ‘ 

21.291.  They  had  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the 
fine.?— The  fine  was  generally  defined  in  the  lease  as 
distinguished  from  the  purchase  money. 

Mr.  Knipe. — There  are  quite  a number  of  people 
who  had  no  desire  to  take  out  perpetuities  and  were 
compelled  to  do  it,  and  had  all  the  costs  to  pav  iu 
connection  with  it  themselves. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Had  they  ? Well,  I should  like  to 

Mr.  Knipe.— 1 can  give  you  two  or  three  cases  in 
point.  After  the  passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities 
Act  there  was  no  alternative. 

21.292.  Witness. — They  were  called  upon  by  the 
Irish  Church  Commissioners  to  come  in  and  contri- 
bute to  the  fee. 

21.293.  The  President. — Have  you  any  knowledge 
of  the  expenses  of  legal  proceedings  which  had  to  be 
taken  by  landlords  against  tenants  for  recovery  of 
rent?— I suppose  that  you  refer  to  ejectment  pro- 
ceedings. 

21.294.  Yes ; have  you  anything  to  do  with  them  ? 
— A great  deal  to  do  with  them. 

21.295.  These  proceedings  are  very  expensive,  are 
they  not? — The  cost  of  an  ejectment  decree  in  the 
county  court,  that  is.  for  non-payment  of  rent,  is 
£2  12 s.  10 d.  If  the  rent  is  £2  it  costs  that,  and  if 
the  rent  is  £100  it  costs  the  same. 

21.296.  Mr.  Neligan.— About  £2 10s.?_ £2;12s  .l()rf. 
is  the  statutable  cost. 

21.297.  The  President. — This  falls  ou  the  landlord 
if  he  loses  in  the  ejectment  decree,  and  otherwise  it 
falls  on  the  tenant  ?— It  falls  on  the  tenant,  and  it  is 
in  my  opinion  most  oppressive,  the  amount  of  these 
costs. 

21.298.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  would  you  deal  with 
them  ?— I find  that  two  merchants  in  the  County 
Court  in  Armagh  can  wrangle  for  hnlf-a-day  in  an 
action  for  recovery  of  a sum  of  money  for  13s.  or 
14s.,  whereas  if  it  comes  in  as  an  undefended  suit 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  the  tenant  is  obliged 
to  pay  four  times  as  much. 

21.299.  And  are  not  there  stamp  duties  in  the  case 
of  landlord  and  tenant  ? — There  are. 

21.300.  And  that  is  independent  of  any  wrangling? 
Yes ; still  it  is  in  your  power  to  remedy  it. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I do  not  see  that. 

21.301.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  those  county  court 
fees? — Yes;  it  includes  the  solicitor’s  charge. 

21.302.  How  much  of  that  is  the  solicitor’s  charge  ? 
Well,  the  stamp  duty  on  an  ejectment  would  lie 

half  a crown.  There  would  be  about  10s.  stamp 
duty  on  the  whole  thing. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I think  the  solicitor  gets  a sovereign 
for  taking  instructions  and  attending  in  court  and 
everything. 

Lord  Milltown. — And  then  there  is  the  balance  of 
£1  12s.  10«f.  as  the  court  fees. 

21.303.  Witness. — There  are  no  court  fees. 

21.304.  What  is  the  balance  ? — The  solicitor  gels 
12s.  8 d.  for  settling  the  ejectment,  or  14s.  He  gels 
a guinea  for  moving  the  ejectment  in  the  court,  and 
lie  gets  some  3s.  4 d.  or  5s.  for  filling  up  the  decree. 
The  rest  is  represented  by  stamp  duty,  and,  Say,  2s.  6r/. 
to  a bailiff  for  serving  the  ejectment. 

21.305.  Almost  the  whole  of  it  goes  to  the  solicitor, 
then  ? — It  does,  a large  portion  of  it. 

21.306.  Is  that  by  statute,  does  he  make  those 
charges  by  statute  ? — The  County  Courts  and  Officers 
Act  ‘authorised  the  county  court  judges,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  to  frame  a scide  of 
fees,  and  it  unfortunately  occurred  in  the  framing  of 
the  scale  of  fees  that,  they  made  no  differential  rates 
as  there  are  in  the  other  actions  in  the  court. 
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Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  unfortunately  in  your  opinion. 
The  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  other  gentlemen  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  ought  not  to  do  it. 

21.307.  Witness. — Well,  it  is  my  opinion,  that  I 
give  for  what  it  is  worth. 

21.308.  Mr.  Neligan. — Very  often  there  is  more 
trouble  in  bringing  an  ejectment  for  a small  holding 
than  for  a large  one,  and  you  would  find  it  very 
difficult  to  differentiate  them.  At  any  rate  it  is  the 
scale  of  fees  fixed  by  the  county  court  judges  ? — Yes ; 
Dr.  Ball  was  chancellor  at  the  time. 

21.309.  Dr.  Ball  was  chancellor  at  the  time  when 
these  fees  were  settled? — I would  not  mention  the 
matter  except  that  where  there  is  such  a large  number 
of  small  holdings,  as  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  it 
affects  both  landlords  and  tenants. 

21.310.  Lord  Milltown. — If  a decree  is  carried  out 
it  falls  on  the  landlord  ? — Unless  there  is  a redemption. 

21.311.  The  President. — You  think  a desire  pre- 
vails on  the  part  of  tenants  to  become  proprietors  ? 

— I believe  there  is  a desire  to  become  proprietors. 

21.312.  And  are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell  ? — 
Well,  I have  never  met  with  any  landlord  yet  who 
stated  that  he  would  not  sell,  but  the  parties  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  have  come  together  in  any  commercial 
sense  for  the  purpose  of  treating  the  holding  in 
relation  to  purchase. 

21.313.  The  difficulty  would  be  to  find  a price  that 
both  would  agree  to  ? — That  and  the  uncertainty  that 
prevails  at  present,  and  has  prevailed  for  some  time, 
appears  to  be  rather  fatal  to  their  agreeing  on  the 
subject. 

21.314.  Uncertainty  about  what?  — Uncertainty 
about  what  is  coming  or  what  is  to  come. 

21.315.  In  relation  to  legislation  or  to  a rise  in 
prices  ? — Both  in  respect  to  legislation  and  prices. 

21.316.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  the  period  of  low 
prices  and  the  uncertainty  of  future  legislation  ? — 
Yes. 

21.317.  And  that  is  very  discouraging  to  parties — 
I mean  with  reference  to  their  agreeing  ? — The  market 
is  so  disturbed  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  bringing 
the  parties  together. 


21', 318.  And  in  point  of  fact  the  market  is  in  so  „ 

disturbed  a state  that  it  is  impossible  to  expect  it  ? Dec'  2’  I886‘ 

Impossible  to  expect  it.  Mr  Geor_e 

21.319.  The  President. — The  tenants  look  forward  Gerald  Tyrrell . 
to  a time  when  they  will  get  better  terms  than  they  do 

now  ? — I believe  they  look  forward  to  that — that  they 
will  gain  by  whatever  is  likely  to  arise. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I would  just  like  to  get  the  returns 
if  Mr.  Tyrrell  would  send  them  in. 

21.320.  Air.  Knipe. — Will  you  be  kind  enough  to 
sencHn  the  returns  for  the  three  years  preceding  ? — 

21.321.  And  the  averages  ? — Yes. 

21.322.  And,  if  it  be  possible,  to  ascertain  the 
reauctions  of  rent  that  have  been  given  on  those  farms 
that  were  put  up  for  sale  and  not  sold  ? — I do  not 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  me  to  do  that. 

i 21,323.  You  could  find  out  in  one  case  at  all  events. 

Can  you  give  us  a little  more  information  in  relation 

to  those  leases  that  have  come  under  your  notice  ? 

I think  I could  give  you  that  information  -now.  You 
see  there  is  only  one  holding  that  was  practically  held 
under  a fee  farm  grant.  It  is  marked  here.  The  others 
were  all  leaseholds, 

21.324.  Have  you  found  in  many  cases  that  the 
rents  reserved  in  those  perpetuity  leases  are  higher 
than  the  present  judicial  rents  ?— The  one  that  I sold 
the  parties  made  a sort  of  objection  to  it,  that  it  was 
not  so  valuable  as  if  it  was  a holding  under  a judicial 
rent.  The  others  are  principally  leases  on  Lord 
Charlemont’s  and  other  estates.  ' 

21.325.  Would  you  be  of  the  opinion  that  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Land  Act  ? — I have  always  entertained  that  opinion, 
and  I should  mention  that  in  many  of  them  there  were 
abated  rents  accepted  from  what  were  reserved  by  the 
leases;  and  that  has  been  the  habit  in  the  county 
of  Down,  where  I have  resided,  and  where  1 have 
property  myself. 

21.326.  But  in  many  cases  the  landlords  have  not 
given  any  reduction  ? — Certainly.  I have  lived  all 
my  life  in  the  midst  of  a tenant  right  comity,  and  they 
attach  great  sanctity  to  the  tenant  right  there,  and 
they  do  not  attach  any  greater  sanctity  to  a lease. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Nicholson  examined. 


21.327.  The  President — I believe  you  aro  a farmer 
in  the  county  of  Kildare  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

21.328.  How  much  is  the  extent  of  your  farm  ? — I 
hold  two  farms.  The  one  is  541  statute  acres — 
335  Irish  I believe — and  I hold  another  of  247  statute 
acres,  or  140  Irish  I think.  I have  780  in  the  two. 

21,ok9.  Are  those  leaseholds  or  judicial  holdings  ? 
—fhe  larger  farm  was  under  lease,  and  I had  a 
judicial  rent  fixed  a short  time  ago. 

21,330.  By  consent  of  the  landlord  ? — Oh,  the  lease 
was  out. 


21.331.  Is  it  chiefly  pasture  or  tillage  ? — All  my 
land, is  tillage,  and  only  adapted  for  tillage.  I am 
obliged  to  till  it  in  a five  course  rotation,  growing 
green  crops  over  one  fifth  of  it  every  year,  and  must 
have  a proportion  of  grain  and  a proportion  of  grass, 
»ut  none  of  it  will  hold  grass  more  than  two  years, 
S°9  i *s  obliged  to  be  farmed  in  that  way. 

21.332.  Under  the  Northumberland  system? — Yes, 
under  the  Northumberland  system.  I brought  the 
system  over  with  me  from  Northumberland  20  years 
ago,  and  adopted  it  here. 

21.333.  You  said  your  second  holdiug  that  you 
mentioned  as  a leasehold  was  under  a judicial  rent? — 
p 18  ““d®1  a rent  agreed  on,  and  confirmed  as  a judicial 

nt— It  is  a very  much  lower  rent  than  the  other 
r^.  mucb  nearer  what  it  ought  to  be. 

Have  you  paid  your  rent  during  the  last 
■ r rj®  last  root  that  was  due  ? — The  last  rent  is 
n mi  I have  been  trying;  I wished  if  I could 
the  *.  ^ t0  alTanSe  have  a further  reduction  because 
alrtmfi  °!1  ^is  larger  farm  is  still  very  exorbitant, 
ugh  it  was  fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  I 


attribute  it  very  much  to  the  fact  of  my  having  in 
the  first  instance  paid  a great  deal  too  much.  I had 
a good  deal  of  capital,  and  put  it  on  the  land,  and  the 
reduction  that  ought  to  be  made  was  necessarily  so 
great  that  the  Commissioners  were,  afraid  to  make  it, 
they  did  make  what  appears  to  be  a very  large  re- 
duction. They  reduced  it  from  £850  to  £550,  but 
that  still  leaves  it  a very  long  way  above  the  value, 
and  very  much  too  high  as  prices  now  go. 

21.335.  Lord  Milltoion. — What  is  the  valuation  ? — 
£350. 

21.336.  The  President. — And  you  find  it  difficult 
to  pay  this  rent  ?— 1 find  it  impossible.  In  fact,  I 
have  told  them  that  I must  give  it  up  unless  I get  it 
for  less.  I am  in  this  unfortunate  position,  that  the 
estate  is  in  the  hands  of  the  landlord’s  creditors,  who 
pull  in  five  or  six  different  directions,  and  I find 
myself  dealing  with  five  or  six  solicitors,  and  I find 
it  difficult  to  make  anything  out  of  them. 

21.337.  .And  if  you  throw  it  up,  that  will  also 
be  serious  ? — It  is  simply  of  two  evils  how  to  choose 
the  least,  either  to  throw  it  up  at  a very  great 
sacrifice,  or  to  remain  and  be  ruined,  because  I can- 
not possibly  pay  this  £550.  I do  not  know  whether 
I am  at  liberty  to  enter  into  all  these  things  in  my  own 
case,  but  the  £850  was  very  much  more  easily  paid 
when  I first  took  the  farm  22  years  ago  than  £550  is 
now  from  the  difference  in  value  of  farm  produce. 

21.338.  How  many  years  ago  did  you  take  it  ? — 
Twenty-two.  When  I began  farming  22  years  ago,  I 
made  an  average  calculation  of  prices  of  produce  from 
the  preceding  years,  and  the  fall  now  below  that  average 
is  quite  40  per  cent. 

a a 4 
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21.339.  From  what  it  was  20  years  ago? — From 
the  average  20  years  ago. 

21.340.  Sir  James  Caird. — From  the  average  of 
some  years  previous  to  20  years  ago  ? — Oh,  yes. 
When  I took  this  place  22  years  ago,  I calculated 
barley  to  sell  at  16s.  a barrel.  It  was  selling  at 
more,  but  I did  not  make  my  calculations  above  that 
price. 

21.341.  Lord  Milltowii. — In  1666  you  made  these 
calculations  ? — In  186g  I think  it  was. 

21.342.  What  was  tlie  price  of  barley  then  ? — In 
1865  it  was  selling  at  16s.  9d. 

21.343.  That  is  the  barrel  ? — Yes. 

21.344.  It  is  7s.  2d.  to  8s.  6d.  the  cwt.  ? — Yes,  the  . 
latter  would  be  about  it. 

21.345.  The  President.  — In  1865  it  was  how 
much  ? — 16s.  9 d.  a barrel. 

21.346.  And  what  is  barley  now  ? — Barley  now  is 
11s.,  and  you  are  obliged  to  beg  to  have  it  bought 
from  you. 

21.347.  Now,  if  you  were  to  offer  to  throw  up. 
your  farm,  would  your  landlord  not  meet  you  by  an 
abatement? — I do  not  know  yet.  I wrote  about  a 
week  ago,  saying  that  really  I found  it  impossible  - .• 
that  I had  no  wish  to  keep  the  land  without  paying.- 
my  rent,  and  that  I should  be  obliged  to  if  they  coiild 
not  abate  it;  and  that  was  to  a - solicitor  for  the 
trustees,  and  he  said  that  fie  had  forwarded  my 
letter  and  would  let  me  know,  but  that  it. would  be 
a little  while  before  he  would  be  able  to  do  so,  as  the 
trustees  must  meet. 

21.348.  Is  it  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  ? — No,  but 
it  is  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court ; there  is  a receiver 
over  it. 

21.349.  Mr.  Neligan:— rd!t is  ' under  the  control  of 
the  court  ? — Yes. 

21.350.  The  President.  —And  do  you  think  they 
would  get  another  tenant  to  take  it  ? — I am  quite  sure 
they  would  not,  because  the  rent  is  32s.  10t».  an  Irish 
acre,  which  is  quite  10s.  more  than  I know  any  land, 
except  under  exceptional  circumstances,  would  be 
worth — any  tillage  land. 

21.351.  Then  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  come  to 
your  terms  ? — It  may  be  so  late  as  to  be  of  no  use  to 
me.  If  they  delayed  it  till  I sold  ofF  my  stock  1 
would  never  again  tackle  it. 

21.352.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  are  to  meet  this  week 
on  it  ? — Yes,  I think  so.  During  the  first  five  -years 
of  my  holding  of  that  farm  I sold  my  oats  for  14s.  7 d. 
a barrel. 

21.353.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  the  average  ? — 
From  my  books.  My  barley  for  19s.  9d. 

21.354.  The  President. — I thought  you  said 
16s.  9 o'.  ? — I said  in  taking  the  farm  I reckoned  the 
average  price  at  16s.,  but  the  following  two  or  three 
years  it  rose  much  above-  that.  Then  wool,  which  is 
a very  important  thing  with  me,  because 'in  a tillage 
farm  managed  on  that  system  it  is  the  principal  stock, 
is  sheep.  It  won’t  carry  bullocks  at  all,  but  I keep  a 
ewe  flock,  and  I fatten  their  young  as  hoggets.  During 
the  first  five  years  wool  sold  for  an  average  of  one  and 
sixpence  halfpenny  per  pound.  That  was  ns  near  as 
possible  what  I estimated — 18df.  per  pound.  The 
average  of  the  second  five  years  remained  very  much 
the  same  of  all  these  things— 14s.  6d.  for  oats,  18s.  6d. 
barley,  Is.  7 d.  for  wool.  Well,  during  the  third  five 
years  it  began  to  fall.  The  average  for  oats  was 
13s.  9 d.,  the  average  for  barley  17s.  5d. 

21.355.  What  did  you  say  for  the  oats? — 13s.  9d. 
for  oats,  and  barley  1 7s.  od. ; and  wool  began  to  drop 
a good  deal,  to  Is.  2d.  three  farthings.  Then  durino- 
the  fourth  period  of  five  years  the  fall  was  more 
decided — oats  12s.,  barley  1 5s.,  wool,  elevenpence 
halfpenny.  Then  during  the  four  years  since  that, 
the  fall  is  something  very  great. 

21.356.  That  is  the  last  few  years  ? — The  last  four 
years;  the  last  three  years.  We  have  oats  down  now 
to  7s.  6d.,  and  8s.  if  they  are  very  good  white  oats. 
We  have  barley  down  to  11  s.  and  12s.  It  requires  to 
be  very  good  inaeed  to  bring  12s.  And  we  have 
wool  at  tenpence  halfpenny.  For  the  last  three  years 


AL  COMMISSION. 

I sold  my  wool  at  ninepence  three  farthings  and  nine- 
pence  farthing,  and  this  last  year  tenpence  halfpenny, 
and  the1  fall  in  wool  makes  a difference  to  me  of  £150 
a year. 

21,357.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  know  it  is  a 

• shilling'll  pound  now  ? — It  did  rise  up  after  the  wool 
-was  sold  to  ID/.,  and  something  more  I .believe,  a 

. little,  not  quite  a shilling. 

. 21,358.  A shilling  we  had  it  from  Mr.  Walsh  just 
nbw  ?— It  is  something  better. 

21.359.  Where  is  it  that  the  price  of  onts  is  so  low 
there  '—In  Kildare  ? 

21.360.  At  Naas  market  ? — I do  not  sell  at  Naas, 
J»ut  in  Kildare  and  round  about  there.  It'  you  send  to 
Dublin  you  get  a shilling  more,  but  you  have  the 
commission  to  pay  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  8s.  js 
the' price  there  now  ; 9s.,  I suppose,  in  Dublin. 

21, #61:  And  I suppose  in  two  or  three  months’ 
time'- it  .would  be  10s.  ? — It  might  be. 

21.362.  But  surely  the  weight  alone  would  make 
the  difference  ? — Oh,  yes,  you  will  no  doubt  have  more 
.weight  now  than  in  the  spring.  As  to  the  fall  in 
prices,  I think  that  the  cause  of  this  great  fall  in 

* tjie  prices  of  produce  is  importation,  and  so  far  as  I 
ban  see  and  learn  I think  it  is  not  likely  to  cease, 
because  the  means  are  being  developed  by  which  we 
alio  having  supplies  brought  over. 

21.363.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  I suppose  there  must 
be  a limit  below  which  it  would  not  pay  to  bring 
produce  over  ? — Certainly,  and  we  may  have  reached 
that  limit  very  neai-ly. 

21.364.  Several  of  the  carrying  companies  have 
gone  in  to  liquidation  ? — If  we  have  not  reached  that 
limit  it  will  be  bad  for  us  in  the  future. 

21.365.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  the  price  of  barley  was  higher  in  1865  than 
in  1885? — Yes,  my  lord,  much  higher.  In  J 865  my 
barley  averaged  16s.  9 d. ; in  1885  it  averaged  14s. 

21.366.  Because,  according  to  this  return,  barley 
in  Dublin  market  in  1865  was  7s.  to  8s.,  and  in  1885 
it  was  6s.  Id.  to  8s.  3 d.,  which  is  not  a very  consider- 
able difference  ? — I do  not  know  what  return  that  is. 

21.367.  It  is  a return  of  prices  in  the  Dublin  market 
for  the  last  40  years,  compiled  from  Purdon’s  Irish 
Farmer’s  and  Gardener’s  Almanac? — Well,  I think 
they  must  have  made  a mistake,  unless  they  are  dealing 
with  seed  corn. 

21.368.  And  then  they  have  a table  of  the  prices  in 
all  the  markets  in  Ireland,  and  from  that  it  would  be 
7s.  10<7.  a cwt.,  and  in  1885  8s.  3 d.  a cwt.,  that  is  5 d. 
a cwt.  less.  Of  course  this  year  it  would  be  less  ?— 
This  is  simply  from  my  own  record  of  sales,  and  I have 
about  the  same  quantity  every  year  so  far  as  acreage 
goes,  though  I have  had  very,  very  bad  returns  for  the 
last  seven  years,  and  very  bad  prices  for  the  last  live. 
I have  expended  on  this  farm  during  my  telmncy  of  it. 
£9,000  in  oilcake  and  artificial  manure,  in  addition  to 
having  applied  to  it  all  its  own  produce  in  the  shape 
of  manure. 

21.369.  During  20  years  ? — During  the  last  20  years 
I have  spent  on  it  £9,400  for  oilcake  and  artificial 
manure  to  help  the  manure  of  the  farm  and  to  assist  in 
fattening  the  sheep  and  cattle,  the  farm  was  conse- 
quently put  into  good  condition  and  looked  well,  and 
when  it  was  valued  by  the  Commissioners  I know  that 
they  valued — perhaps  they  could  not  help  valuing— 
my  improvements,  and  that  I was  assessed  on  those 
improvements  ; and  I know,  that  for  this  reason,  that 
the  Court  valuer  in  walking  over  it  with  me  told  me 
that  iie  must  value  it  as  ho  found  it,  and  leave  to  the 
Commissioners  to  make  allowances  for  condition.  “I 
“ cannot  tell ; I must  value  this  as  I see  it.  It  is  i» 

“ high  couditiou,  aud  I must  value  it  in  condition.” 

21.370.  The  President. — Aud  I suppose  you  repre- 
sented to  the  commissioners  how  much  you  spent  on  it  ? 
— I did. 

21.371.  And  did  they  adopt  the  court  valuation  ?— 
They  adopted  the  court  valuation. 

21.372.  Without  striking  anything  off? — They  did 
not  strike  off  anything  for  condition. 
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21.373.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  could  they  have  21,389.  So  that  there  was  a revaluation  of  .the  land  Dec.  2, 1886 

any  opportunity  of  knowing  anything  about  condition?  in  1886  ? — No ; there  was  no  revaluation.  They  simply  

— Except  in  his  report.  took  the  old  valuer’s  valuation.  Benjamin 

21.374.  And  he  did  not  report  ?— He  said  that  he  21,390.  You  could  have  had  it  revalued  ?— Oh,  I had  NlchoIson- 

would.  it  revalued,  and  it  was  valued  at  £400  for  me  by  several 

21.375.  You  did  not  yourself  lay  before  .the  court  people,  all  .practical  men  acquainted  with  the  farms 
any  of  these  facts  ? — Well,  in  the  lease  into  which  . and  the  district. 

I entered  originally  I was  bound  to  farm  well,  and  21,391.  Sir  James  Caird.— Now  is  it  £550  ?— It  is 
they  held  that  that  made  the  condition  belong  to  the  £550. 

landlord,  that  by  the  lease  any  condition  I put  it  21,392.  Lord  Milltovm. — It  is  about  £1  an  English 
into  became  his,  because  of  the  covenant  to  farm  well,  acre  ? — 32s.  would  be  £1  an  English  acre.  With  the 

21.376.  Are  we  to  understand  that  the  whole  of  prices  we  are  having— and  I cannot  help  thinking 

this  £9,500  was  spent  in  food  for  your  sheep,  not  in  myself  that  the  commissioners  did  not  anticipate  any 

guano  or  nitrate  of  soda  to  increase  the  crops? — In  . further  fall  in  prices,  and  that  they  even  thought  the 
food  for  sheep  and  artificial  manures.  I never  used  low  prices  at  that  time  were  transient,  and  f think 

nitrate,  but  a man  growing  turnips  as  I did  must  use  that  even  Commissioner  Litton  made  a remark  to  that 

a good  deal  of  artificial  manure.  I think  they  are  effect  in  one  of  his  judgments 

about  equal  quantities,  £4,000  of  the  one,  and  £4,000  21,393.  The  President. We  have  had  evidence 

of  the  other.  Now  the  lands  all  round  about  and  on  that  they  did  not  anticipate  the  fall  ? — And  more 

the  same  estate  on  which  there  are  three  smallholdings  than  that,  the  court  valuer,  when  he  walked  over  the 

have  been  managed  very  very  differently  ever  since  farm,  and  I asked  him  what  basis  he  was  making  his 

I settled  there.  I have  seen  the  hay  and  the  straw  on  valuation  on,  and  whether  he  made  any  allowance  for 

those  small  holdings  sold  off  as  fast  as  the  crop  was  increased  depreciation,  “ No,”  he  said,  “ we  are  pro- 

threshed — no  sheep  or  other  live  stock  has  been  kpp't  “ ceeding  on  the  old  lines  we  adopted  in  1881.”  Well, 

in  them,  the  entire  produce  being  every  year  sold;  since  1881  the  things  are  very  much  altered, 
and  the  rent  of  that  land  was  fixed  10s.  an  acre  under  21,394.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  he  say,  “I  now 
mine,  although  in  that  neighbourhood  every  man  who  “ Value  at.  the  same  rates  as  in  1881  ? ” — He  stated  to 
knows  the  district  says  that  the  small  holdings,  are  the  me  that  lie  proceeded  on  exactly  the  lines  adopted 
better  part  of  the  whole  estate.  The  original  reut.on  . when  the  Act  came  first  into  operation  in  1881. 
the  best  small  holding  was  31s.  Gd.  an  acre,  and  they  21,395.  The. President. That  he  made  no  difference 
took  off  8s.  and  left  it  at  23s.  Gd.  now  ?— That  he  made  no  difference. 

21,377-  Lord  Milltown. — The  statute  acre? — The  That  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  evidence  before 

Irish  acre.  us. 

21.378.  And  how  much  is  yours  ? — 33s.  21,396.  Mr . JYeligan — Do  you  know  the  name  of 

21.379.  The  Irish  acre  ? — Yes  ; the  Irish  acre.  I am  the  court  valuer  ? — I know  his  name. 

just  10s.  above  the  others.  21,397.  What  was  his  name?— Mr.  Robert  Murray. 

21.380.  The  President.— You  arc  nearly  one.  half  We  had  him  examined  here. 

as  much  again? — Yes;  and  I feel  quite  certain  that,  21,398.  Lord  Milltown. — You  took  this  land  20  years 

although  the  Land  Act  was  intended  to  meet  these  ago  ? — More  than  that  now 22. 

things  fairly  in  my  own  particular  case,  it  fell  short,  21,399.  In  1865  ?— In  1865. 

inasmuch  as  I have  been  assessed  on  my  own  good  21,400.  You  had  not  been  in  previous  occupation  of 

farming.  If  I had  been  a slovenly  farmer,  and  sold  the  land  ? — No ; I came  from  England,  and  land  was 

all  my  hay  and  corn  as  fast  as  I could  grow  it,  and  the  very  hard  to  be  got  in  England  at  that  time,  and  this 

commissioners  had  come  over  then,  I should  have  had  farm  is  a nice  looking  one  and  it  deceived  me,  and  I 

it  at  a very  different  rent.  made  a mistake  and  1 gave  a great  deal  too  much  for 

21.381.  And  you  think  it  would  have  been  difficult  it.  That  I blame  no  one  for  but  myself.  I gave  a 

for  the  commissioners  not  to  do  this  ? — I think  it  is  great  deal  too  much  for  it. 

difficult.  You  judge  of  land  by  the  eye,  and  you  see  21,401.  Quite  so  ; and  then  in  1865,  having  regard 
its  condition.  I think  it  would  be  difficult,  but  at  the  to  the  prices  which  had  immediately  preceded,  you 

same  time  I do  not  think  there  is  any  land  at  the  thought  yourself  justified  in  offering  £850  a year  for 

prices  we  are  having  and  are  likely  to  have,  any  this  farm  ? — Yes. 

tillage  land,  unless  it  is  under  exceptional  circum-  21,402.  Are  you  aware  that  the  prices  of  1863  are 
stances,  nearer  to  Dublin  or  something  of  that  sort,  almost  identical  with  the  prices  of  1885  ?— That  is 
worth  any  such  rent,  and  I cannot  see  how  it  could  be  two  years  before. 

made.  I calculate  the  gross  produce  of  my  farm  to  21,403.  Two  years  before  ? — I do  not  know.  I have 
be  worth  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  the  Irish  acre,  one  acre  only  my  own  experience  back  to  1865  here.  I do  not 
with  another,  and  one  crop  with  another.  I cannot  know  what  the  prices  were  in  1863.  I did  not  make 

produce  that  at  less  than  50s.  exclusive  of  rent,  my  values  according  to  one  year,  but  I struck  an 

I include  under  that  50s.  labour,  manure,  blacksmith’s  average,  as  1 said  before,  and  I valued  barley  at  about 
and  carpenter’s  work,  keeping  up  of  implements,  and  Is.  a stone,  and  oats  the  same. 

a thousand  things.  Well,  it  leaves  from  40s.  to  50s.  21,404.  But  having  regard  to  that  fact,  which  you 

to  be  divided  between  the  landlord  and  teuant  in  some  may  take  from  me,  because  we  have  had  it  in  evidence 
fair  proportion.  . Now  if  we  divide  40s.,  it  would  give  before  and  it  does  not  appear  to  be  disputed,  you  still 
the  landlord  20s.  and  me  20s.  thought  yourself  justified  in  offering  £850  a year  for 

21.382.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  what  is  it  now? — this  farm  in  1865  ? — Yes;  at  that  time  I thought 
The  landlord  just  now  gets  33s.,  and  I get  nothing  at  myself  justified. 

all.  As  prices  are  now  going,  I am  getting  nothing,  21,405.  You  have  now  had  the  very  considerable 
and  the  landlord  gets  33s.  reduction  of  £300  a year  ? — Well,  practically  £260, 

21.383.  The  President. — When  was  your  land  because  I did  not  pay  the  rates  under  the  old  arrange- 
™iued  by  the  commissioners ; was  it  last  year  ? — ment,  and  now  1 do.  The  landlord  paid  all  rates 

, ’ > **  was  valued  in  1883.  beyond  £13  a year.  Well,  that  was  £40  I was  every 

21.384.  And  even  then  it  was  too  high? — It  was  year  allowed  for  rates,  and  now  I have  them  all  to  pay, 

^ 'igh.  so  that  the  real  reduction  is  only  £260. 

41.385.  And  since  then  it  has  got  much  worse  ? — 21,406.  Well,  you  have  been  so  far  saved  from  the 

e®‘  rashness  of  your  offer  in  1865  that  the  Land  Commis- 

41.386.  Mr.  Neligun. — You  appealed  ? — I appealed,  sion  have  reduced  your  rent,  have  they  not,  from  £850 

21.387.  When  was  the  appeal  heard? — They  com-  to  £550  ? — Yes. 

nrmed  it  on  the  appeal.  21,407.  And  you  are  not  content— still  you  are  not 

21.388.  When  was  the  land  revalued  for  the  appeal?  happy  ? — I am  very  unhappy.  There  is  no  less  happy 
Dh,  the  appeal  was  heard  in  the  beginning  of  this  man  in  Ireland  than  I am  this  day,  because  I see  ruin 

year,  1886.  ju  front  0f  me  if  I am  compelled  to  realize  now,  which 

U 24828.  b b 
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will  be  an  immense  loss  to  me,  whilst  to  hold  on 
will  be  even  worse  if  the  fell  in  prices  is  to  continue. 
I counted  on  l.v.  Qd.  to  Is.  M.  a pound  for  wool,  and 
I got  more  until  during  the  last  seven  years  when  wool 
has  fallen,  so  that  it  makes  all  the  difference — I say, 
£150  a year  to  me.  I think  the  sub-commissioners 
in  my  particular  instance — it  was  a high  rent  and  they 
saw  that  it  had  been  paid,  attributed  more  to  the  farm 
perhaps  than  they  ought  to  have  done — and  did  not 
give  me  perhaps  so  much  credit  as  they  ought  to  have 
done.  I have  been  a very  attentive  hard-working  man ; 
I brought  to  the  farm  considerable  capital,  some  intel- 
ligence and  experience  gained  in  the  north  of  England, 
I have  spent  the  best  part  of  my  life  in  close  attention 
to  it,  seldom  leaving  it,  and  overlooking  my  steward 
and  trying  to  keep  every  thing  right  as  well  as  I possibly 
can,  and  yet  I have  lost  money. 

21.408.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  have  you  been  losing 
money  from  year  to  year  for  a great  many  years  ? — 
Yes,-  and  I am  losing  now  considerably  more. 

21.409.  Although  your  rent  is  reduced? — Yes, 
although  the  rent  is  reduced ; because  when  you  sell 
what  the  farm  grows  for  half  there  is  no  margin  for 
rent ; the  cost  of  labour  has  too  much  increased,  and 
labour  has  become  much  more  difficult  to  procure. 

21.410.  And  have  you  had  more  difficulty  in  pay- 
ing your  rent  this  year  than  last  year  ? — I have  had 
great  difficulty  this  year  in  turning  the  produce  into 
money,  and  have  never  been  so  far  behind  in  my 
rent  ns  this  year,  and  that  is  what  makes  me  so  very 
unhappy. 

21.411.  And  you  have  paid  every  attention  to  the 
form  ? — Every  attention  to  the  farm.  It  would  have 
been  much  better  to  have  given  up  the  farm  at  the 
end  of  the  lease  than  to  have  trusted  to  having  a fair 
rent  fixed,  because  my  case  is  so  exceptional.  It  is 
not  very  often,  I think,  that  the  Commissioners  came 
upon  a tillage,  farm  so  managed,  and  I really  think 
they  did  not  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

21.412.  Is  your  case  a fair  representation  of  the 
farmers  of  your  locality  ? — No,  it  is  not,  because  I 
farm  vex-y  much  more  systematically  and  on  a different 
principle  altogether,  and  consequently  my  farm  is 
a very  different  looking  place,  and  I think  that  I 
have  been  made  to  pay  for  that  in  the  shape  of  rent, 
and  I do  not  think  that  any  Irishman  would  have 
taken  the  farm  at  the  original  rent,  nor  would  I if  I 
had  known  the  land  of  Ireland.  I find  that  the  land 
in  this  country  does  not  produce  the  same  quantity  of 
grain  to  the  bulk  of  straw  as  it  used  to  do  in  my  own 
country.  That  is  where  I made  the  first  mistake.  I 
gave  too  much  credit  to  the  farm  for  its  productive 
power,  and  I under-estimated  the  expense  of  working 
it,  consequently  I found  it  dear.  . 

21.413.  Is  there  any  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
tenants  to  become  owners  of  their  own  farms  ? — 
I think  in  Leinster — it  is  the  only  part  I know — 
many  of  them  would,  but  I think  they  are  deterred 
by  fear  of  the  low  prices.  I think  it  is  a dangerous 
thing  myself  just  now  to  buy  land  at  even  18 
years’  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent.  What  is  to  be 
the  value  of  land  if  importation  continues — suppose 
it  does  not  increase  at  all  but  simply  continues,  and 
that  we  have  to  sell  oats  at  8s.  and  barley  at  10s. 
and  12s.  I think  purchase  at  the  judicial  rents  is  an 
exceedingly  doubtful  speculation  as  things  now  go. 
You  know  Ireland  is  very  unevenly  rented.  In  some 
cases  there  was  not  much  room  for  reduction  and  in 
some  there  was  a great  deal,  and  I think  myself  that 
where  there  was  the  least  room  very  often  the  most 
reduction  was  made,  and  where  the  least  condition  was 
found  they  certainly  made  reductions  more  liberally 
than  where  a high  condition  was  found. 

21.414.  Do  you  think  were  the  commissioners 
intimidated  in  any  way  from  making  as  large  reduc- 
tions as  they  might  ? — I think  there  was  such  an  outcry 
in  the  first  instance  made  against  the  action  of  the 
commissioners,  that  they  were  a little  influenced  by  it. 

21.415.  Was  that  in  consequence  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Lords  ? — Yes,  I think  there 
was  something  of  that  sort. 


Lord  Milltown.— Is  that  what  you  mean  ? 

21.416.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  committee  are  you 
alluding  to  which  practised  the  intimidation  on  the 
commissioners  ? — I do  not  think  there  was  auy  com- 
mittee that  did. 

21.417.  Mr.  Knipe. — I asked  you,  did  you  think 
that  the  commissioners  were  intimidated  in  any  way 
from  making  as  large  reductions  as  they  were  justified 
in  doing,  and  if  so  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — I say 
that  I think  there  was  going  on  in  the  newspapers 
a great  deal  of  writing  against  the  reductions  which 
the  sub-commissioners  were  making,  and  I think  that 
influence  through  those  papers  bore  sojiardly  on  them 
that  they  were  a little  intimidated. 

21.418.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  the  newspapers 
wrote  both  ways  ? — I think  most  of  them  against  the 
reductions. 

21.419.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  not  most  of  the  fair 
rents  fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners  at  that  time 
appealed  against  ? — A great  many. 

21.420.  And  that  would  cause  the  sub-commissioners 
to  be  very  particular  in  fixing  the  judicial  rents? — 
Yes.  1 know  in  England  and  Scotland  where  there 
was  no  Land  Act,  land  has  fallen  more,  rents  have 
become  more  reduced  than  here  under  the  Land  Act. 
I know  farms  in  England  which  have  gone  down 
50  per  cent. 

21.421.  And  there  is  no  Land  Act  in  England  at 
all? — No  Land  Act  at  all,  but  simply  because  it  is 
necessary  that  when  the  produce  goes  down  the  rent 
must  go  down. 

21.422.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  speak  from  any 
recent  knowledge?  — I speak  from  reports  I have 
received  from  friends,  of  farms  which  I know  of. 

21.423.  You,  having  had  experience  in  the  North 
of  England,  and  now  for  20  years  in  Ireland,  are  you 
able  to  say  that  in  your  opinion  the  rent  of  similar 
land  in  the  two  countries  is  higher  or  lower  in  England 
or  here,  that  is,  with  equal  advantages  of  markets  ? — 
I think  it  is  higher,  if  you  consider  everything,  in 
Ireland  than  in  England,  although  it  is  not  so  high 
nominally,  because  there  are  so  many  drawbacks.  I 
speak  of  tillage  farms,  and  I do  not  at  all  pretend  to 
value  grass  land.  And  in  Ireland,  although  rent  is 
nominally  less  than  in  Scotland  and  in  England,  I 
think  when  you  come  to  deal  with  it,  it  is  more  be- 
cause labour  is  much  less  useful  and  more  costly ; 
you  have  to  meet  much  more  outlay  from  wear  and 
tear  and  destruction  of  implements.  And  the  climate 
does  not  fill  the  grain  as  the  climate  does  in  the  North 
of  England. 

21.424.  You  do  not  get  such' good  quality? — Ido 

not  think  you  get  within  one  fourth  of  the  produce 
from  a given  quantity  of  straw.  That  is  my  expe- 
rience. My  great  disappointment  that  I have  ex- 
perienced in  the  Land  Act,  at  least  in  the  way  in 
which  it  has?  been  carried  out,  is  that  the  tenant  where 
he  had  effected  improvements  has  been  assessed  on 
them,  that  is,  on  improvements  in  the  condition  of 
land,  because  where  he  had  effected  improvements  in 
buildings,  he  could  put  his  finger  on  that  and  say  so 
much.  • 

21.425.  In  your  case,  were  the  buildings  put  up  by 
the  landlord  ? — Before  they  were  of  any  use  to  me,  I 
had  to  spend  a good  deal  of  money  on  them,  not  less 
than  £1,400. 

21.426.  And  that  was  expenditure  out  of  your  own 
capital  ? — Yes. 

21.427.  Which  in  the  north  of  England  would 
have  been  done  by  the  landlord? — Would  have  been 
done  by  the  landlord,  and  now  that  I know  all  about 
the  drawbacks  in  Ireland,  I think  it  would  be  better 
to  give  a higher  rent  in  England  than  here. 

21.428.  You  have  had  in  fact,  to  incur  expenditure 
which  in  England  or  Scotland  would  have  been  made 
by  the  landlord  ? — It  would  have  been  made  by  the 
landlord,  and  then  if  I had  been  obliged  to  throw  up 
the  farm  in  bad  times,  as  this  year,  I would  not  lose 
that,  and  if  I throw  up  this  I lose  all  my  expenditure. 
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21,429.  You  cannot  sell  it  to  anybody  else  ? — 
Nobody  would  give  me  half  a farthing  for  it ; no  one 
would  take  it  off  my  hands. 

21  430.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  the  landlord  take  it  off 
vour'hands  ? — I am  asking  him  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  you 


21.431.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  know  any 
special  cases  among  your  friends  in  the  north  of 
England  as  to  reduction  of  rent  at  present  ? — I could 
not  name  any  at  present,  hut  I hear  that  such  and 
such  a farm  has  had  the  rent  reduced.  I heard  the 
other  day  of  one  in  Fifeshire  that  was  just  now 
paying  one  half  the  rent  that  it  was  paying  five 
years  ago. 

21.432.  You  do  hot  know  the  Cotswold  district  ? — 
I do  not  know  the  Cotswold  district. 

21.433.  Rents  there  I believe  have  fallen  more  than 
a half  ?— I think  myself  now  that  tillage  lands  bear 
very  little  economical  rent  at  the  present  prices,  unless 
very  well  circumstanced  first  class  lands,  but  on  medium 
tillage  land  the  cost  of  production  is  very  great. 

21.434.  Lord  Milltown.— Of  course  your  observa- 
tions only  apply  to  lands  like  your  own,  which  is 
necessarily  tillage  land  ?— Certainly,  my  lord,  I do  not 
speak  of  grazing  land,  but  of  medium  tillage  land  such 
as  mine.  I cannot  convert  it  into  grazing.  I must 
till  it,  and  the  expense  of  tillage  is  so  great  and  the 
return  so  little,  that  there  is  a very  very  meagre 
margin  for  rent,  and  for  the  tenant  to  live,  and  unless 
you 'live  you  cannot  farm.  Unless  you  are  fed  and 
clothed,  you  will  make  very  little  out  of  it.  I would 
not  ask  for  much,  but  I think  that  a tenant  who 
brings  capital  and  applies  all  his  energies,  should 
make  something.  I have  generally  been  in  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  he  should  have  ten  per  cent.  I have 
not  had  three. 


21.435.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  are  not  dealing  with  Dtc.V,  1886. 

an  individual  at  present.  You  are  in  the  hands  of  - — 7 . 

public  functionaries.  You  are  not  dealing  with  a Mr-  Benjamin 
landlord,  but  with  a judge  who  has  to  try  everything,  1C  0 1,0 
with  a person  who  has  no  domestic  or  personal  preju- 
dices?— I think  the  Land  Act  was  just  in  spirit,  but 

in  the  carrying  out  of  it  there  has  been  a miscarriage 
from  some  unavoidable  circumstances.  It  was  a new 
field,  men  went  into  it  to  try  their  hand,  and  they  had 
experience  to.  gain,  and  men  who  knew  nothing  about 
the  value  of  land  presumed  to  go  and  value  land  at 
one  end  of  a county  to-day,  and  the  next  day  at  the 
other.  Now  I hold  that  a man  cannot  value  land  out 
of  a district  that  he  knows.  He  may  put  a value  upon 
it,  but  not  correctly,  and  even  the  sub-commissioner  who 
walked  over  my  farm  suggested  to  me  that  a great 
thing  to  do  would  be  to  sow  white  turnips  and  trans- 
plant them  for  spring 'feeding.  Now  every  man  who 
knows  anything  about  it,  knows  that  the  white  turnip 
will  not  bear  transplanting. 

21.436.  Mr.  Knipe. — He  was  sent  to  put  a fail- 
price  on  your  farm  ? — He  was  sent  to  put  a fair  rent 
on  my  farm. 

21.437.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  to  teach  you  how 
to  farm  ? — And  in  the  appeal  case  evidence  was  given 
by  Sir  John  Ball  Greene.  He  valued  the  land  for  the 
present  owner  who  purchased  some  years  ago,  but  he 
said  that  lie  did  not  'go  on  to  it,  but  drove  round 
about  it,  and  that  he  could  judge  of  the  depth  of  the 
soil  from  the  appearance  of  the  surface. 

21.438.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  times  are  at  the 
worst.  Is  there  a reasonable  hope  that  they  will 
improve  ? — Well,  I am  afraid  that  the  cause  is  still 
at  work — importation.  Unless  we  had  something  like 
some  modified  protection  or  something  of  that  sort  in 
order  to  prevent  this  great  importation,  I do  not  see 
how  we  are  to  have  improved  times. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


TWENTY-NINTH  DAY. 


Friday,  December  3rd,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  36  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


Present : 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown.  I Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.  I Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  William  Davis  examined. 


21.439.  The  President.  — You  are  the  district 
inspector  of  Castle  Island  ? — Yes. 

21.440.  What  is  the  state  of  your  district  as  regards 
crime  ? — There  is  a great  deal  of  intimidation. 

21.441.  Does  this  take  the  form  of  actual  outrage  ? 
— It  has,  my  lord,  and  has  continued  for  the  last  six 
years. 

21.442.  And  is  it  as  bad  now  as  it  , was  six  or  four 
years  ago  ? — Well,  intimidation  is  quite  as  bad,  if  not 
worse. 

21.443.  And  have  there  been  as  many  outrages  ?— 
Not  so  many  outrages..  In  fact  for  the  last  year  there 
have  not  been  so  many  outrages. 

21.444.  Is  it  that  it  has  got  so  complete  that  out- 
rages are  not  necessary,  or  from  any  other  cause  ? — 
My  lord,  there  were  English  gentlemen  came  round 
and  denounced  outrages  in  Kerry,  and  said  they  were 


disgrace  to  Ireland.  Mr.  Davitt  came  round  and  Mr.  William 
jnounced  outrages,  and  appealed  to  certain  persons  1)avlp' 
gainst  them.  That  had  a very  great  effect,  indeed, 

. preventing  them. 

21.445.  And  the  intimidation  now  does  not  take  so 
ucli  the  form  of  outrage  as  it  did  ? — No,  it  does  not 
ike  so  much  the  form  of  outrage  as  it  did,  but  still 
le  people  are  so  organized  that  really  if  a man  is 
isposed  to  act  perhaps  properly  he  would  be  atraid. 

21.446.  Is  there  much  boycotting  ?—Io  a certain 
stent  there  is,  my  lord  j but  it  is  practised  m such  a 
•ay  that  the  law  cannot  get  hold  of  it.  In  fact  there 
re  only  what  might  be  called  two  people  who  are 
A Buffering  very  much  from  boycottmg  in  the 
Sot  of  Castle  Island.  They  arc  subject  to  some 
nnoyance,  bnl  not  so  much  ns  they  were.  One  of 
aem  is  a very  recent  case. 

b b 2 
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21.447.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  it  is  practised 
in  such  a way  that  the  law  cannot  get  hold  of  it  ? — 
Yes. 

21.448.  In  what  way  is  it  practised  ? — Never  very 
openly. 

21.449.  Suppose  it  was  practised  openly,  could 
the  law  be  able  to  get  hold  of  it  ? — It  could. 

21.450.  But  does  it? — I have  known  a case  recently. 

21.451.  Have  you  heard  of  cases  in  your  district  of 
successful  prosecutions  for  boycotting  ? — No  ; but  if  it 
was  practised  openly  it  might  be  done.  When  a man 
who  is  boycotted  comes  into  a fair  with  his  cattle, 
fellows  come  and  wink  at  a buyer  when  he  comes  up, 
and  he  immediately  goes  away. 

21.452.  In  fact  they  boycot  the  sale  ? — They  boycot. 
the  sale. 

21.453.  And  the  law  cannot  reach  them  in  the 
way  ? — No. 

21.454.  As  a matter  of  fact  it  does  not  reach  them  ? 
— Oh,  no. 

21.455.  The  President. — Has  there  been  boycotting 
of  men  in  the  case  of  refusing  to  shoe  their  horses  t — 
Yes.  There  have  not  been  so  many  cases  of  that 
kind.  What  they  generally  say  is,  “ I won’t  be 
able  to  do  it  to-day,  but  if  you  send  them  in  to-night 
I will  do  it.”  So  that  it  is  afraid  they  are,  not  but 
they  are  willing  themselves  to  earn  the  money. 

21.456.  Lord  Milltown. — Can  you  define  open 
boycotting  that  you  can  successfully  prosecute  ? — If  a 
man  orders  another’s  servants  to  go  away  he  can  be 
prosecuted.  There  have  been  no  such  cases  as  that;  but 
there  is  a very  large  farmer,  named  Peat,  near  Tralee, 
and  some  time  ago  he  took  a grazing  farm  for  six 
months.  He  was  denounced  at  the  League  at 
Ballymacelligot  as  a land  grabber,  and  all  his  servants 
left  him,  every  one  of  them  ; and  he  has  been  since 
supplied  by  the  Cork  Union. 

21.457.  And  you  cannot  proceed  against  anybody? 
— No,  because  every  person  would  say  that  they  did 
nothing  to  him. 

21.458.  But  wasn’t  he  denounced  ? — It  was  in  the 
League. 

21.459.  You  cannot  get  any  evidence  of  that  ? — 
No,  because  these  are  closed  completely  to  us.  We 
have  no  permission  to  enter  these  places,  and  we  know 
nothing  but  what  is  in  the  papers. 

21.460.  If  you  had  permission,  then  you  would  be 
able  to  obtain  evidence  ? — Certainly. 

21.461.  At  present  the  law  is  powerless  ? — The  law 
is  powerless. 

21.462.  The  President. — How  far  has  boycotting 
affected  the  payment  of  rent  ? — My  lord,  this  Castle 
Island  district  has  been  so  organized  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Land  League  that  people  who  would 
be  inclined  to  pay  their  rents  are  afraid. 

21.463.  Have  the  rents  not  been  paid  ? — The  rents 
have  been  paid  hitherto  on  getting  a reduction. 

21.464.  Then  the  boycotting  is  not  so  much  prac- 
tised against  the  payment  of  rent  at  this  moment  as  it 
has  been  ? — Well,  my  lord,  perhaps  at  this  moment 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  affecting  if  in  that  way. 

21.465.  But  the  system  still  exists  and  could  be 
turned  against  the  payment  of  rent  at  any  moment  ? — 
Unquestionably. 

21.466.  And  you  consider  that  the  better  pay- 
ment of  rent  which  takes  place  now  is  in  consequence 
of  the  National  League  telling  the  tenants  they  may 
pay  if  a reduction  is  made  ? — I only  know  as  much  as 
is  in  the  newspapers.  There  is  only  really  one  branch 
of  the  League  at  Ballymacelligott  practically  working 
in  the  Castle  Island  district.  There  are  three  or  four 
other  branches,  but  they  seldom  or  never  meet.  It  is 
not  necessary  I should  say,  considering  that  intimida- 
tion is  so  extensive  in  the  district. 

21.467.  And  do  you  believe  if  they  tried  to  stop  the 
payment  of  rent  for  want  of  abatements  the  tenants 
would  follow  their  advice? — I believe  they  would 
follow  their  advice. 

21.468.  Lord  Milltown. — Not  so  much  advice  as 
command  ? — Command. 


21.469.  The  President. — The  strings  of  the  in- 
timidation are  held  in  the  League? — I only  know 
that  in  the  case  of  Ballymacelligott  where  it  denounced 
land  grabbers,  and  these  people  appealed  to  the  Central 
Branch  here  in  Dublin,  and  the  local  branch  were 
admonished  for  interfering  in  the  case  at  all ; and 
these  people  have  since  held  on  without  being  troubled 
in  any  way.  The  only  other  case  was  that  of  Mr.  Peat 
the  other  day,  to  which  I have  referred,  the  person  to 
whom  the  Cork  Union  sent  the  labourers. 

21.470.  Lord  Milltown. — What  was  that  case? 

The  case  I mentioned  a few  moments  ago  where  he 
took  the  grazing  of  a farm  for  six  months. 

21.471.  The  President. — Then  I gather  from  you 
that  there  is  less  outrage  now  than  there  had  been  in 
former  days,  and  that  the  system  of  boycottiuo’  still 
prevails  very  extensively,  but  that  rents  with  abate- 
ments are  being  paid  better  than  they  had  been  ?— 
Yes,  and  unquestionably  in  that  district  abatements 
are  necessary. 

21.472.  And  are  being  made  ? — They  are  bein'* 
made. 

21.473.  It  is  the  case? — It  is,  but,  of  course,  some 
think  they  are  not  getting  enough ; but  unquestionably 
it  is,  generally  speaking,  a poor  district,  and  the  land, 
I understand  from  people  competent  to  give  an 
opinion  on  the  matter,  did  not  produce  the  rent  this 
year. 

21.474.  And  boycotting  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
meet,  it  has  become  so  secretly  conducted  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  meet  it. 

21.475.  And  I understand  also  from  what  you  said 
That  you  are  not  very  clear  how  far  this  boycotting  is 
a local  matter,  or  how  far  it  is  connected  with  the 
League? — I would  not  attribute  it  to  the  League  at 
nil  at  present,  because  the  district  is  so  organized* 
since  the  Land  League  that  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
National  League  should  interfere  at  all ; and  1 know 
that  people  went  round  in  our  county  denouncing 
outrages  in  the  district. 

21.476.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  they  denounce  boy- 
cotting ? — I don’t  know. 

21.477.  If  boycotting  was  successfully  carried  out 
outrages  would  be  unnecessary  ? — That  would  be  so. 

21.478.  Then  both  have  the  same  end  in  view? — I 
should  say  so. 

21.479.  Is  that  what  they  call  carrying  out  the 
unwritten  law  ? — It  must  be  so. 

21.480.  Do  I understand  you  to  say,  when  you  say 
that  the  League  does  not  now  in  any  way  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  these  cases  of  boycotting,  do  you 
mean  that  it  is  carried  on  against  their  wishes  ? — I do 
not  at  all ; but  I say  there  is  only  one  branch  of  the 
League  really  in  operation  in  the  district,  that  one  at 
Ballymacelligott.  There  are  three  others,  but  they 
very  seldom  meet.  They  have  not  met  for  three 
weeks  or  more;  and  from  what  I could  hear  very 
little  business  was  conducted  at  them. 

2 1.48 1 . There  is  no  necessity  for  their  interference  ? 
— I should  say  not. 

21.482.  And  their  law  is  supreme  ? — Well,  their 
organization  is  complete  in  the  district. 

21.483.  I am  glad  to  hear  from  you  that  Mr.Davitt, 
who  has  been  rather  a celebrated  character,  had  de- 
nounced outrage  ? — Oh,  yes.  He  came  down  specially 
to  denounce  outrage. 

21.484.  And  you  believe  that  it  had  effect? — I 
should  say  it  had.  I was  present  myself  at  the  meet- 
ing, and  I observed  that  a number  who  had  come  to 
listen  to  him,  owing  to  his  being  Mr.  Davitt,  walked 
away. 

21.485.  What  class  of  people? — The  very  fellows 
that  commit  outrages. 

21.486.  Was  this  shortly  after  the  Curtin  murder  ? 
— It  was  shortly  after. 

21.487.  Did  Mr.  Davitt  show  any  sympathy  with  the 
family  in  their  misfortune  ? — I am  quite  sure  that  be 
sympathised  with  them,  and  I know  members  of 
the  party  to  which  he  belongs  who  were  present  there 
at  the  funeral,  and  denounced  the  outrage,  and  did 
everything  they  could  to  protect  them  from  being 
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boycotted.  There  was  also  a gentleman,  named  Mr. 
Webb,  went  down  from  Dublin  and  addressed  the 
people  on  Sunday  there,  and  denounced  the  outrage, 
and  endeavoured  as  far  as  he  possibly  could  to  remove 
the  boycotting  and  annoyance  to  which  they  were 
subjected. 

21.488.  Aud  did  Mr.  Davitt  do  the  same  ? — I don’t 
remember  Mr.  Davitt  having  referred  to  that  parti- 
cular outrage,  but  possibly  he  may.  . I really  believe  he 
did. 

21.489.  At  any  rate  your  evidence  goes  to  prove, 
and  I may  say  I have  unfeigned  delight  to  hear  it, 
that  Mr.  Davitt  did  what  he  could  to  put  a stop  to 
these  fearful  outrages  ? — He  did,  and  there  were  other 
English  gentlemen  went  down  there,  amongst  them  a 
clergyman,  I don’t  know  their  names,  who  de- 
nounced outrages ; but  there  was  a Mr.  Fagan,  an 
English  clergyman.  I think  some  of  them  were 
members  of  Parliament. 

21.490.  Is  there  any  sympathy,  do  you  think, 
amongst  the  people  with  the  perpetrators  of  outrages  ? 
— Not  so  much  as  you  may  imagine. 

21.491.  I don’t  imagine  it  for  a moment  ? — Pardon 
me.  There  is  not  so  much  sympathy  with  them  at 
all ; but  there  is  amongst,  a certain  class. 

21.492.  But  people  having  any  position  or  stake  in 
the  country  loathe  them  ? — A great  many  of  them 
ask  them  for  subscriptions,  and  they  are  so  much  afraid 
of  them  that  they  give  them. 

21.493.  When  you  say  “ they,”  who  do  you  mean  ? 
— I mean  people  having  any  stake  in  the  country. 

21.494.  But  who  are  they  who  ask  them  for  subscrip- 
tions?— The  perpetrators  of  outrages,  to  defend  the 
accused.  At  the  present  moment  I know  that  subscrip- 
tions are  being  made  up  for  defending  men  who  are  to 

. be  tried  at  the  Cork  Assizes. 

21.495.  And  the  subscriptions  are  made  among  all 
classes  of  the  community  ? — Yes. 

21.496.  Mr.  Neligan. — For  what  are  they  to  be 
tried  ? — For  moonlighting. 

21.497.  Lord  Milltown. — And  has  the  collection 
been  responded  to  ? — Yes. 

21.498.  Do  you  believe  spontaneously  or  under 
compulsion  ? — I believe  under  compulsion,  a great 
number  of  people. 

21.499.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  there  is  .no  sympathy  among  the  respectable 
tenants  for  these  outrages  ? — Yes.  There  is  not. 

21,500..  But  they  subscribe  ? — They  are  compelled 
to  subscribe. 

21.501.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Then  there  must  be  an 
organization  exercising  a tremendous  power  over 
them  ? — Yes. 

21.502.  Have  you  any  objection  to  state  what  that 
organization  is  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  be  for  the 
advantage  of  the  country  to  state  what  it  is. 

21.503.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  object  to  state  ? 
— No,  but  I object  to  its  being  published,  as  it  might 
hereafter  frustrate  the  ends  of  justice. 

21.504.  But  you  have  an  objection  to  its  being 
published,  the  name  of  the  organization  which,  in 
your  judgment,  is  the  cause  of  all  these  horrors  ? — 
Tes. 

21.505.  The  President. — Who  is  this  boycotting 
directed  against  ? — Chiefly  against  people  who  have 
taken  evicted  farms,  and  in  fact  it  is  only  people  who 
have  taken  evicted  farms  who  have  suffered  from  it. 

21.506.  And  it  is  not  used  to  gratify  private  spite  ? 
— Seldom  or  never.  There  have  been  instances,  but 
very  few  indeed.  But  I should  say  a great  number  of 
outrages  in  the  Castle  Island  district  were  committed 
to  gratify  private  spite. 

21.507.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  there  ? — Yes,  a great 
many  of  them. 

21.508.  And  should  you  from  your  knowledge  of 
the  people  be  of  opinion  that  the  great  mass  of  the 
people  would  look  with  pleasure  on  the  destruction  of 
the  tyranny  with  which  they  are  oppressed  ? — I am 
certain  they  would.  The  farmers  of  any  position  in 
the  district  would  look  on  it  with  delight. 
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government  of  the  country  allows  such  things  to  take  

place  ? — Well,  I have  heard  it.  Mr-.  William 

21.510.  You  have  heard  it,  considering  that  they  Dnvis- 
pay  large  taxes  to  be  protected  ? — I am  certain  that 

the  district  pays  more  than  any  district  in  Ireland, 
except  perhaps  Loughrea. 

21.511.  The  President. — Did  boycotting  diminish 
at  all  when  the  Crimes  Act  was  in  effect  r — Boy- 
cotting did  diminish  when  the  Crimes  Act  was  in 
effect.  There  was  very  little  of  it  indeed,  I think 
perhaps  only  two  cases'. 

21.512.  And  since  that,  has  it  revived  again  ? — It 
has  revived.  As  an  illustration,  I remember  one  case  of 
boycotting  where  a man  went  to  hire  a servant  on  the 
street,  aud  another  fellow  came  up  and  said  he  was 
boycotted.  The  police  were  present,  and  this  man 
was  prosecuted,  and  got  a month  in  jail  under  the 
Crimes  Act ; and  this  man  never  suffered  since  from 
boycotting,  although  he  lives  on  an  evicted  farm,  and 
is  under  police  protection. 

21.513.  Lord  Milltown. — The  Crimes  Act  allowed 
two  stipendaries  to  deal  summarily  with  prosecutions  ? 

—Yes. 

21.514.  And  at  present  they  must  be  dealt  with 
before  a jury  ? — Yes,  if  the  accused  so  elects. 

21.515.  Which  they  unquestionably  do  ? — I should 
say  they  would  unquestionably. 

21.516.  Would  you  say  that  rents  are  fairly  well 
paid  now? — In  certain  places,  but  they  have  got 
large  reductions,  and  the  landlords  are  giving  large 
reductions  so  far  as  I know,  but  I know  that  some  of 
the  tenants  think  they  are  not  getting  enough. 

21.517.  Have  the  rents  been  as  well  paid  during 
the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  as  they  were  before  ? 

— I am  afraid  not. 

21.518.  Has  there  been  during  the  last  fortnight  or 
three  weeks  a marked  diminution  in  the  payment  of 
rent? — I heard  so  from  some  land  agents. 

21.519.  But  do  you  know  of  your  owu  knowledge  ? 

— Oli,  I do  not. 

21.520.  It  is  so  reported  in  the  district  ? — It  is  so 
reported  in  the  district  that  they  are  not. 

21.521.  Had  there  been  a marked  improvement  in 
the  district  during  the  summer  months? — Well,  it 
might  be  said  that  there  was  a marked  improvement. 

Considering  its  former  state,  it  was  a marked  im 
provement ; but  still  there  were  a great  many  crimes 
committed  in  it. 

21.522.  Did  that  date  from  the  rejection  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill  ? — Its  rejection  had  very  little  effect 
in  that  way  in  the  Castle  Island  district. 

21.523.  And  what  was  the  period  ? — I went  back 
as  far  as  1880  to  make  a comparison. 

21.524.  I thought  you  said  there  was  a marked 
improvement? — Taking  the  serious  past  years  I 
think  there  was  an  improvement. 

21.525.  When  do  you  date  the  improvement  from  ? 

— I should  say  from  the  1st  of  December,  1885. 

21.526.  But  it  was  with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
rent  I was  more  particularly  speaking  ; but  I suppose 
when  boycotting  is  carried  on  unimpeded  the  necessity 
for  outrages  ceases  ? — I should  say  so. 

21.527.  And  as  that  is  the  case  in  your  district, 
perhaps  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  outrages  are 
not  frequent  ? — It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ; but,  as 
I said  before,  there  are  a great  many  cases  caused  by 
private  spite. 

21.528.  But  was  there  an  improvement  in  the  pay- 
ment of  rent  iatterly  ? — I don’t  think  there  was  very 
much. 

21.529.  It  has  been  so  stated  to  us,  and  I wish  to 
know  was  that  the  case  in  your  district  ? — No  ; I heard 
they  were  paying  up  to  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago. 

21.530.  And  from  a fortnight  or  three  weeks  ago  it 
has  gone  back  again  ? — I heard  so.  ... 

21.531.  Are  you  aware  whether  intimidation  has 
affected  the  working  of  the-  Purchase  Act  in  any- 
way ? — Well,  I think  to  a certain  extent  it  has. 

I know  a property  that  may  be  said,  I think,  to 
be  remarkable  in  Kerry;  it  had  always  been  said 
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to  be  very  reasonable,  the  property  of  Mr.  Herbert, 
of  Cahernane.  He  has  sold  it,  I hear,  at  1 1 years 
purchase.  It  was  very  little  set  over  Griffiths’ 
valuation,  and  it  is  as  good  land,  I believe,  as  is 
in  any  part  of  Kerry.  Well,  he  told  me  himself 
he  had  some  difficulty  with  some  of  the  tenants  as 
regards  the  number  of  years’  purchase.  I believe  it 
has  been  sold  at  17. 

21.532.  The  President. — Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross? 
— No,  Mr.  Herbert,  of  Cahernane.  He  is  a cousin  of 
Mr.  Herbert,  of  Muckross. 

21.533.  Lord  Milltown, — But  the  question  I asked 
you,  Mr.  Davis,  was  whether  you  think  intimidation 
had  affected  in  any  way  the  fair  working  of  the 
Purchase  Act  ?— I understand,  well,  really,  I believe, 
that  if  the  people  were  inclined  to  purchase,  and  give 
more  than  what  is  thought  in  the  neighbourhood 
generally  they  should  give,  I believe  they  would  be 
intimidated  to  withdraw  from  their  engagements. 

21.534.  They  would  be?— I believe  they  would. 

21.535.  But  you  think  from  what  you  know  of 
them,  that  if  they  were  allowed  to  act  on  their  own 
volition  without  interference  from  any  external  body, 
they  would  be  desirous  of  purchasing  their  holdings  ? 
— Certainly,  most  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings 
in  that  way;  but  I suppose  it  is  the  inclination  of  human 
nature  to  get  things  as  cheap  as  they  can,  and  I am 
certain  they  are  themselves  not  indisposed  to  a little 
intimidation,  to  show  that  they  will  not  be  allowed  to 
give  more  than  a certain  amount  of  purchase  for  their 
land. 

21.536.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  left  to 
themselves,  they  would  be  likely  to  come  to  terms 
with  their  landlords  ? — I believe  they  would  certainly 
be  most  anxious  to  do  so. 

21.537.  And  live  on  better  terms? — Well,  as  I said 
a few  moments  ago,  the  better  order  of  people  are 
most  anxious  to  live  on  better  terms,  and  that  this 
unfortunate  state  of  things  should  cease. 

21.538.  Are  you  well  acquainted  with  the  county 
Kerry  ? — No  ; only  with  the  Castle  Island  district. 

21.539.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  it  for  many 
years  ? — Six  years. 

21.540.  You  don’t  know  anything  of  its  history 
before  the  League? — Except  what  I know  from 
hearsay. 

21.541.  It  lias  been  commonly  stated  to  us  that  it 
had  been  one  of  the  most  peaceable  districts  in 
Ireland  ? — History  says  there  were  previous  out- 
breaks. So  far  back  as  1798  the  police  bar- 
racks— 

21.542.  Mr.  Neligan. — Since  the  White  Boy  times  ? 
— Nothing  since  that. 

Lord  Milltown. — Since  previous  to  1879  no  outrages 
took  place  in  that  district  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — No  outrages  ? 

21.543.  Lord  Milltown. — I mean  no  serious  out- 
rages ? — I don’t  believe  there  were. 

21.544.  And  the  relations  between  landlord  and 
tenant  were  excellent  ? — Yes. 

21.545.  And  you  think,  if  let  alone,  this  good 
feeling  would  have  continued  ? — If  it  were  not  for 
agitation,  L am  quite  certain  that  this  good  feeling 
would  have  continued. 

21.546.  Coming  back  to  the  Purchase  Act.  As 
I understand  you,  there  is  a certain  amount  of  pres- 
sure put  upon  purchasers  as  to  the  price,  and  that  you 
noticed  that  purchasers  are  very  willing  to  be  pressed  ? 
—Yes. 

21.547.  While  that  state  of  things  continues,  it  is  a 
hopeless  thing  for  a landlord  to  get  a fair  market  price 
for  his  land  ? — YT es. 

21.548.  You  said  just  now  that  boycotting  con- 
tinued to  be  used  against  those  who  took  evicted 
farms  ? — Yes. 

21.549.  At  whose  instigation  are  they  boycotting  ? 
— I should  say  by  the  League. 

21.550.  But  it  should  originate  with  some  person  ? 
—Certainly.  The  part  of  my  evidence  which  I 
declined  to  give,  if  it  was  stated,  would  explain  all 
that. 


21.551.  I don’t  wish  to  press  you  strongly,  but  I 
take  it  that  there  must  be  some  organization  from 
which  it  springs  ? — No  doubt  there  is. 

21.552.  And  I take  it  that  boycotting  would  take 
place  perfectly  immaterially  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  evictions  take  place  ? — Yes. 

21.553.  That  evictions  might  take  place  of  heavily 
bankrupt  tenants,  and  that  boycotting  would  continue  ? 
— Yes. 

21.554.  And  that  practically  speaking,  the  recovery 
of  rent  is  practically  hopeless  by  means  of  taking 
possession  ? — I should  say  it  is  hopeless.  It  would  be 
madness  for  a landlord  to  have  recourse  to  shell  means, 
because  he  would  ruin  himself. 

21.555.  And  the  practical  result,  from  whatever 
source  it  comes,  is  that  there  is  now  a court  of  law 
there,  which  has  superseded  the  law  of  the  land  and  is 
supreme  ? — Yes. 

21.556.  Do  you  think  that  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings  by  the  tenants  of  the  district  would  tend  to 
the  preservation  of  law  and  order  ? — I believe  it 
would. 

21.557.  And  that  it  would  cause  the  people  to  be 
anxious  for  its  preservation  for  their  own  sake  ? — Yres, 
and  they  would  become  conservative. 

21.558.  That  is  my  own  opinion  too  ? — If  that  were 
so,  they  would  organise  to  put  down  outrages  them- 
selves, and  until  they  organise  for  that  purpose,  it  will 
be  very  difficult,  and  almost  impossible,  to  put  down 
outrages — all  but  impossible,  because  the  police  are 
perfectly  powerless. 

21.559.  At  present,  I suppose,  they  give  little  or  no 
assistance  to  the  police  ? — They  would  if  they  could. 

21.560.  They  dare  not  ? — They  dare  not. 

21.561.  In  fact  it  would  be  as  much  as  their  lives 
would  be  worth  ?— Yes.  There  was  a man  fired  at 
some  few  months  ago,  and  I believe  the  man  knew 
who  did  it,  and  a certain  member  of  his  family  knew 
him,  and  when  he  was  about  telling  the  police,  one  of 
the  sons  said — I heard  him — “ Do  you  want  to  drive 
“ us  out  of  the  country  ? ” They  never  told  us. 

21.562.  You  mean  by  giving  information  ? — Yes. 

21.563.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — The  son  of  the  man 
who  was  wounded  said  that  ? — Yes. 

21.564.  The  President. — Are  there  many  people 
in  your  district  under  police  protection  now  ? — 
There  are. 

21.565.  What  is  the  number,  could  you  tell  us?— 
I could  have  it  in  the  morning,  if  you  wish., 

21.566.  Mr.  Neligan. — Oh,  in  round  numbers. 
Are  there  10  or  20? — Oh,  there  are  40  or  50  or 
more;  some  under  constant  protection,  and  more 
protected  by  patrols. 

21.567.  The  President. — And  is  that  more  than  it 
was  two  years  ago  ? — Well,  since  about  three  years  ago 
they  rose  steadily. 

21.568.  And  it  is  as  great  as  ever  it  was  ? — There 
have  been  very  few  reductions. 

21.569.  Lprd  Milltown What  class  of  persons  are 

they? — Well,  Mr.  Hussey’s  place,  in  the  district  of 
Ederburn — the  place  where  the  dynamite  explosion 
was. 

21.570.  I know  ; but  to  what  class  do  these  people 
belong  ? — To  the  farming  class. 

21.571.  And  what  is  their  offence? — Well,  for 
having  taken  evicted  farms,  and  there  are  bailiffs  on 
different  properties  under  protection. 

21.572.  The  President.— And  if  these  people  were 
left  upprotected  they  might  be  murdered  to-morrow  . 
— Well,  some  unquestionably  would  be  murdered ; but 
there  are  others,  I think,  would  not,  and  these  are  not 
constantly  protected.  They  are  only  protected  by 
patrols  at  night. 

21.573.  Lord  Milltown. — Some  certainly  would  be 
murdered ; others  would  only  run  a fair  chance  of  it  • 
—That’s  the  way  to  put  it. 

21.574.  The  President.— And  it  may  be  partly 
owing  to  the  number  of  people  under  police  protection 
that  outrages  have  not  been  very  frequent  ? ies  '< 
because  the  police  are  so  scattered  over  the  country 
that  it  is  more  difficult  to  commit  outrages  than  i 
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■was.  There  are  undoubtedly  large  tracts  of  country 
where  the  police  are  very  scarce  even  now. 

21.575.  Lord  Millioion. — Have  these  unfortunate 
people  to  pay  for  their  protection  ? —No. 

21.576.  The  Government,  does  not  require  that  ? — 
No. 

21.577.  In  no  instance  ? — Not  in  my  district.  The 
only  thing  they  have  to  supply  is  fuel  and  the  room 
the" police  occupy. 

21.578.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  murder  could  be 
committed  in  your  district  with  absolute  impunity, 
unless  it  should  happen  to  be  witnessed  by  a member  ol 
the  constabulary  ? — I say  so. 

21.579.  And  even  then  there  would  still  be  the 
chance  of  a trial  before  a jury  subject  more  or  less  to 
intimidation  ? — Certainly  so. 

21.580.  The  President. — From  your  general  know- 
ledge of  other  parts  of  Ireland — at  all  events  of  that 
neighbourhood — do  you  think  Castle  Island  the  worst 
district  in  Ireland  at  this  moment,  or  that  there  are 
ether  places  equally  bad  ? — Well,  it  is  in  a very  bad 
condition,  and  I think  there  are  very  few  places  in 
Ireland,  perhaps,  worse.  The  Tralee  district  has 
become  notorious  recently ; perhaps  it  is  worse  than 
Castle  Island,  and  Listowel  has  now  become  bad.  It 
had  not  been  at  all  during  the  Land  League.  Also  Kil- 
larney;  there  have  been -a  great  many  outrages  there 
recently — very  serious  ones. 

21.581.  In  fact  almost  all  Kerry  ? — Almost  all 
Kerry.  Kenmare  and  Cahirciveen  are  very  quiet,  and 
Dingle.  There  have  been  no  serious  outrages  in  that 
district.  Killorglin  has  not  become  serious,  except 
some  raids  for  arms.  The  people  in  Castle  Island 
have  been  very  heavily  taxed. 

21.582.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  blood  tax  ? — Blood 
tax  and  police  protection.  The  poor  rates  are 
enormous. 

21.583.  That  is  from  outdoor  relief  given  indis- 
criminately?— Yes. 

21.584.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think,  Mr.  Davis,  you 
said  it  was  a poor  district,  Castle  Island  ? We  have 
heard  it  was  a rich  district  ? — Oh,  it  is  poor,  except 
the  laud  about  Castle  Island. 

21.585.  Outside  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town  ? — Outside  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of 
the  town. 

21.586.  Which  is  indeed  a wretched  district,  as  I 
understand  ? — About  Castle  Island  the  people  were 
very  well  off  a few  years  ago. 
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21.587.  You  say  abatements  there  are  unquestion  Dec.  3 i£S<S. 

ably  necessary  ? — Unquestionably.  , 

21.588.  And  that  the  land  did  not  produce  the  rent  Mr-  William 

this  year  ? — I am  so  informed,  and  I believe  it.  Davis. 

21.589.  Is  there  a failure  caused  by  the  strength  of 
the  League,  or  the  fact  that  the  people  themselves  are 
poorer  ? — They  are  poorer. 

21.590.  Do  you  think  that  that  gives  power  to  the 
League  ? — I should  say  so,  certainly. 

21.591.  With  good  seasons,  and  better  prices,  do 
you  suppose  that  the  League  would  be  as  strong  as  it  is 
now  ? — As  I said  a while  ago,  the  League  is  not  in 
operation,  properly  speaking,  there  now. 

21.592.  Who  are  these  boycotters  ? — It  is  done  by 
an  organisation  which  I don’t  wish  to  mention. 

21.593.  The  President. — People  like  the  Ribbon 
Society  ? — Your  lordship  may  give  it  that  name. 

21.594.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  at  present 

the  farmers  were  not  disposed  to  buy  the  land ; is  there 
any  other  purchaser  possible  but  the  occupying 
farmers  ? — I should  say  certainly  not.  ° 

2 1 .595.  He  is  the  only  man  to  be  got  in  the  market  ? 

— He  is  the  only  man  to  be  got  in  the  market. 

21.596.  And  they  refuse  to  buy  at  the  present 
price  ? — I believe  so,  at  the  present  price.  They  are 
afraid  they  should  pay  a rent  that  might  involve  them 
for  49  years. 

21.597.  They  don’t  think  it  would  be  safe  ? — They 
don’t  think  it  would  be  safe  at  the  price. 

21.598.  It  is  not  a question  of  the  League  and 
boycotting,  or  anything  else,  but  simply  their  own 
ability  to  pay  rent  hereafter  ? — Well,  not  quite  that. 

The  success  attending  upon  the  past  action  of  the 
League,  and  its  present  advice,  encourage  tenants  in 
the  belief  that  they  will  probably  be  able  to  purchase 
their  holdings  later  at  a low  price  ; and  that,  together 
with  the  present  rates  of  agricultural  produce,  rentiers 
them  rather  unwilling  to  buy  unless  landlords  make 
considerable  concessions. . 

21.599.  Lord  Milltown. — The  land  about  Castle 
Island  is  about  the  most  fertile  in  Kerry,  is  it  not  ? — 

It  is.  * 

21.600.  Mr.  Herbert’s,  of  Muckross,  is  very  good 
land,  is  it  not  ? — Very  good. 

21.601.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  was  a great  deal  of 
money  laid  out  on  it  on  improvements  ? — A great 
deal. 


Edward  W.  Fowler,  Civil  Engineer,  examined. 


21.602.  The  President. — Mr.  Fowler,  I believe  you 
are  land  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Clancarty  ? — I am. 

21.603.  His  estate  lies  in  the  County  of  Galway? — 
In  the  Counties  of  Galway  and  Roscommon. 

21.604.  I understand  the  rents  have  been  well  paid 
lately  ? — Well,  up  to  a few  weeks  ago  they  were  fairly 
well  paid,  but  at  the  present  moment  I don’t  think 
they  will  be  paid  at  all. 

21.605.  You  don’t  think  they  will  ? — No.  And 
I received  this  letter  this  morniug,  in  reply  to  a 
letter  which  I wrote  to  my  manager  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Loughrea  on  Saturday  last,  requesting 
him  to  put  before  the . tenants  that  Lord  Clancarty 
was  going  to  give  them  the  same  abatement  that  he 
had  given  them  last  year,  which  was  in  this  leaflet : 
u i e ^'u'l  °I  Clancarty’s  Estate  Office,  Novem- 
„ °er  26th,  1886. — The  tenants  on  the  Coorheen 
„ LsfaL“s  will  please  take  notice  that  on  payment 
« ?Vhe  half-year’s  rent,  due  1st  November  1886, 

((  ^ ore  the  31st  December  1886,  20  per  cent,  will 
(I  )e  “Hewed  on  all  agricultural  holdings,  not  towns- 
1(  Parks  or  where  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed,  and 
,.  ^Per  cent,  on  payment  of  half-year. — May  1st 

886.’  That  is  the  leaflet  which  I sent  down.  • 
l,se“t  a number  of  them  to  the  principal  tenants 
about  the  estate,  so  that  they  should  have  them 
pou  Sunday  when  they  came  into  the  town  of 
oughrea,  and  that  they  would  soon  know  all  over 


the  country  what  I would  do  and  what  I would 
not  do. 

21.606.  Lord  Milltoion. — I bog  your  pardon.  Is 
there  a hanging  sale  on  the  property  ? — No. 

21.607.  The  President.  — The  judicial  rents 
are  excluded  ? — Excluded.  Well,  I have  been 
waiting  rather  impatiently  for  my  letter  from  my 
manager  ever  since  Sunday  last,  and  at  last 
I had  to  wire  to  him  to  send  me  a reply,  and  he 
writes  : “ I would  have  written  to  you  before  ” — 
(I  got  it  this  morning) — “but  I have  no  good  to 
“ write  about.  They  appear  to  be  all  up  in  arms 
“ against  the  landlords.  They  have  a great  meeting 
“ of  all  the  tenants  to-day  in  Loughrea.”  (This  was 
written  yesterday.)  “ I think  they  want  to  vote  out 
“ them  that  went  into  the  Land  Courts.”  Now,  that 
is  a very  curious  expression.  He  is  nn  old  Scotch- 
man, and  very  often  I find  I have  a great  difficulty  in 
understanding  his  English.  But  what  I take  it  i? 
that  they  want  to  vote  “ in  ” the  men — that  they  want 
to  bring  in  the  judicial  renters  in  the  same  category 
as  the  others. 

21.608.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  he  say  “ vote  out  ? ” 
— Yes. 

21.609.  He  can  scarcely  mean  “vote  in”  then? — 
I think  his  expression  very  hard  to  understand.  My 
idea  is,  that  they  don’t  want  the  judicial  renters 
excluded;  but  it  sounds  the  other  way.  However, 
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there  it  is.  Then  he  says : “ I was  talking  to 
“ . He  does  not  know  what  to  do. 

“ He  says  he  never  was  in  such  a fix  before  in  his  life. 
“ I will  try  and  get  all  the  news  to-morrow  morning, 
“ and  write  all  the  particulars  I hear  about  them.” 
Well,  that  is  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  present 
moment.  There  is  a fair  to  be  in  Loughrea  on 
Monday ; my  usual  rent  days  were  the  two  days 
succeeding  that,  and  I don’t  see  at  present  the 
slightest  use  in  my  going  there. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I see  there  is  a rival  rent  office  to  be 
held  on  Monday  in  Loughrea. 

21.610.  Witness. — When  I was  sent  a notice  of  the 
manifesto,  I said  I was  not  going  there  to  be  insulted  ; 
that  those  who  were  to  pay  their  rent  should  pay  it  in 
another  way,  and  that  I should  simply  take  steps  with 
those  who  did  not. 

21.611.  The  President. — Are  there  many  judicial 
rents  upon  Lord  Clancarty’s  estate  ? — There  were  1,400 
tenancies  on  the  estate,  which  were  something  under 
£15,000  a-year.  Taking  off  our  property  and  leases 
in  towns,  it  reduces  it  to  1,250  tenancies.  About  140 
of  these  are  town  parks.  That  brings  them  down  to 
1,110  agricultural  holdings;  and  there  are  110  in  round 
numbers  who  hold  more  farms  than  one.  That 
brings  it  down  to  1,000  agricultural  tenants  in  round 
numbers,  paying  £13,000  a-year.  There  are  900  of 
these  tenancies  under  a £10  valuation. 

21.612.  Out  of  the  1,000?— Yes. 

21.613.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  not  tell  us 
what  the  rent  is  ? — Oh,  it  is  impossible  to  say  what 
the  rent  is,  it  varies  so  much.  I can  give  you  a 
sketch  of  the  judicial  rents.  Would  it  tire  you  to  read 
a few  of  the  judicial  rents. 

The  President  ? — No. 

21.614.  Witness.— The  first  man  went  into  the 
land  court  directly  after  the  Act  passed  in  1881. 
His  rent  was  £42  3s.  8 d.,  his  judicial  rent  was  fixed 
at  £38  10s.;  and  the  poor  law  valuation  was  £32. 
I may  mention  that  there  was  expended  a sum  of 
£1,300  on  a river  on  one  side  of  that  farm  for 
arterial  drainage  by  the  landlord,  aud  partly  surface 
drained,  and  it  was  going  on  and  was  not  completed 
at  the  time  this  rent  was  fixed.  I asked  the  Commis- 
sioners to  take  some  consideration  for  this,  and  they 
said, — “ No,  they  could  not  take  it  into  consideration 
“ as  the  works  were  not  completed.”  He  sold  his 
interest  a fortnight  after  for  £100,  and  that  man  was 
a bailiff  on  another  estate. 

21.615.  Lord  Milltown. — The  landlord  spent 
£1,300? — The  landlord  spent  £1,300  on  the  river 
on  one  side,  giving  a complete  outfall  to  the  hold- 


21.616.  And  was  that  £1,300  laid  out  to  open 
•up  this  particular  holding?— No;  it  Was  arterial 
drainage. 

21.617.  But  he  had  the  benefit  of  it? — He  had  the 
benefit  of  it.  And  I may  tell  you  the  Sub-commis- 
sioners who  were  then  newly  appointed  when  they 
went  over  the  land  digging  holes  to  see  the  depth  of 
the  land ; all  the  very  best  of  it  was  about  one  half — 
the  depth  of  the  actual  soil  was  about  from  20  to 
23  and  24  inches.  And  one  of  the  Sub-commis- 
sioners said  to  me — I having  asked  him  what  class  of 
soil  it  was — “It  is  butter  land,”  which  was  the 
identical  word  which  I had  on  my  notes  when  I went 
to  examine  the  farm  some  time  ago;  exactly  the  same 
class  of  land  they  raise  the  Cork  butter  from  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Blarney.  Patrick  Burns,  the  rent, 
£45,  reduced  by  me  before  this  Land  Act  to  £35 ; 
the  new  judicial  rent,  £30;  the  poor  law  valuation, 
£22.  This  arterial  drainage  also  ran  across  and 
along  that  farm,  and  that  was  the  reason  probably 
the  valuation  was  so  very'  low  there,  because  part  of 
it  was  liable  to  be  flooded.  I paid  him  nearly  £40 
in  hand  myself  in  days’  work  and  contract  work,  doing 
the  drainage  on  his  own  farm,  prior  to  that  rent  being 
fixed  at  £30. 

21.618.  The  President.  — It  was  reduced  to 
£30  ? — It  was  reduced  to  £30  from  £35,  it  having 


been  previously  reduced  to  £35  from  £45,  as  I found 
it  was  swamped  with  water. 

21.619.  Were  the  other  reductions  about  the 
same  ratio? — Not  on  the  mountain  districts.  John 
Shiel’s  rent  was  £5  10s.;  Court  valuer,  £5  8s.- 
judicial  rent,  £4  10s. ; and  poor  law  valuation,  £5, 
The  next  one  is  £6 ; new  judicial  rent,  £4  10s. ; the 
Court  valuer,  £6  12s.  I think  I won’t  trouble  you 
with  any  more  excepting  one — a curious  case.  There 
was  a mill  and  mill  plot,  leased  about  1796,  as  well 
as  I remember,  of  20  acres  of  land,  at  £37  11s.  ljrf. 
We  had  a great  discussion  as  to  whether  it  should  be 
considered  an  agricultural  holding  or  not.  The  lady 
who  owned  it,  having  brought  an  action  against  Lord 
Clancarty  for  altering  the  water  power  of  the  mill  a 
few  years  before,  claimed  £2,000  damages  for  altering 
the  mill,  and  swore  in  court  it  was  worth  £130 
a year  to  her,  the  mill  alone.  She  then  swore  the 
land  was  only  an  appendage,  and  of  very  little  value. 
The  Head  Commissioner,  Mr.  Lynch,  determined  to  go 
out  himself,  and  he  pronounced  it  was  an  agricultural 
holding ; and  thereu  pon  the  Commissioners,  Mr.  Meek, 
Mr.  Grierson,  and  Mr.  Lynch,  pronounced  the  future 
rent  was  to  be  £32. 

21.620.  What  had  it  been  before? — £37  11s.  ljtf. 
I appealed,  and  the  poor  law  valuation,  I might 
mention,  was  £35. 

21.621.  Lord  Milltown. — That  included  the  value 
of  the  mill  ? — That  included  the  value  of  the  mill. 
There  was  only  £8  put  upon  the  mill,  aud  that  was 
put  upon  it  when  it  was  a small  thatched  tuck  mill, 
and  never  was  altered  when  it  was  made  a corn  mill. 

21.622.  Was  it  made  better? — We  spent  about 
£600  on  the  water-course  and  mill  and  new  machinery. 

21.623.  Have  you  had  any  return  for  that  money? 
— Not  one  sixpence,  but  this  rent  was  cut  down  to 
£32 ; and  we  were  told  it  was  an  agricultural  holding. 
I appealed  of  course,  and  the  moment  1 was  put  on 
the  table  and  gave  my  evidence  in  Galway  before  the 
head  Commissioners,  they  said  “ Oh,  we  don’t  want 
“ to  hear  any  more,”  and  they  put  the  rent  back  to  the 
old  thing,  £37  11s-  1^(7- 

21.624.  The  President.  — And  now  the  whole 
judicial  rent  is  lowered  about  15  or  20  per  cent.?— 
Well,  I will  tell  you  now  exactly.  There  were  88  cases 
on  the  whole  estate,  and  £252  was  the  actual  lowering 
on  all  these — about  14  per  cent,  on  the  average. 

21.625.  Then  I wonder  at  first  sight  why  the 
other  tenants  did  not  come  in  also? — Well,  you  know 
a great  many  of  them  were  sent  out  of  Court. 

21.626.  There  were  a number? — Oh,  numbers  of 
them  dismissed.  They  would  not  be  heard  at  all. 

21.627.  Aud  had  no  reductions  made? — And  had 
no  reductions  made.  And  I may  tell  you  this,  that  in 
the  mountain  district  near  Loughrea,  a great  part  of 
these  tenants,  they  went  into  the  Laud  Court  against 
Lord  Cloncarty.  They  had  all  their  forms  filled  up 
by  valuers,  and  they  brought  it  so  far  that  when  they 
were  brought  into  Court,  many  of  them  said  they  had 
not  authorised  this  at  all,  had  not  signed  the  papers, 
and  they  said  they  did  not  want  to  go  in  against  us  at 
all,  and  would  sooner  leave  it  to  me. 

21.628.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  went  in 
were  most  highly  rented,  and  were  most  likely  to  receivo 
a reduction  ? — No,  except  in  a few  cases.  I think 
some  of  them  were,  and  these  men  generally  went  in 
on  an  agreement  along  with  me.  We  went  .jointly 
into  the  Land  Court  together  to  have  the  rent  ad- 
justed. 

21.629.  And  did  you,  after  these  were  settled,  lower 
any  of  the  other  rents  ? — I did.  I assimilated  a great 
many  of  the  rents  then  to  the  judicial  rents  that  hail 
been  fixed. 

21.630.  And  they  are  now  all  about  on  an  equality- 
— They  are  all  about  on  an  equality  now. 

21.631.  They  were  reduced,  giving  20  per  cent, 
to  those  not  holding  under  judicial  rents,  and  giving 
nothing  to  those  who  did,  yet  they  were  all  equally 
rated  ? — Well,  they  where  offered  to  have  a settlenien 
made,  and  their  expression  was  that  “ we  will  bring 
“ you  into  the  Land  Court  and  force  a settlement; 
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I said  “ better  not.  If  you  want  a settlement,  I will 
« very  much  agree  with  you.” 

21,632.  But  so  far  as  ability  goes  one  is  in  the 
same  position  as  the  other  ? — Very  much. 

21  633.  And  do  you  think  that  those  who  hold 
under  a judicial  rent,  as  prices  now  are,  are  really 
able  to  pay  their  rent? — I do. 

21.634.  Out  of  the  earnings  of  their  farms,  not  out 
of  savings  or  anything  else  ? — I do. 

21.635.  And  the  20  per  cent,  you  give  to  the  others, 
it  is  not  because  they  cannot  pay,  but  out  of  kindness  ? 

More  out  of  kindness  and  policy,  to  make  them  all 

on  an  even  footing. 

21.636.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  they  are  not  all  on 
an  even  footing  if  you  give  a reduction  to  one  and  not 
to  another  ?— This  is  only  a temporary  affair.  The 
reason  for  giving  it  was  more  a matter  of  policy.  It 
is  not  because  we  believe  the  people  require  it. 

21.637.  The  President. — Wouldn’t  'it  be  more 
politic  to  extend  it  to  the  whole  number  ? — 
Well,  up  to  the  present,  it  prevented  the  whole 
estate  going  into  the  Land  Court  and  creating  an 
enormous  amount  of  expense,  as  regards  both  landlord 
and  tenant.  I have  given  15  per  cent,  on  the  year’s 
rent  due  and  payable  November  1886  on  payment 
before  the  31st  December,  and  on  one  estate  up  to 
January  31st  1887  on  account  of  fairs  not  suiting, 
although  I did  not  think  that  the  poverty  of  the 
tenants,  and  their  consequent  inability  to  pay,  existed 
generally,  vide  the  sum  they  give  for  superior  food, 
horses,  clothes,  and  building,  and  subscribing  to  various 
things,  which  they  do  subscribe  to — the  League  and 
others.  But  as  the  leaders  of  the  Government  have 
been  boasting  of  the  kindness  and  liberality  of  the 
Irish  landlords,  and  stating  they  hoped  and  trusted 
they  would  give  their  tenants  a reduction  this  winter, 
we  were  obliged  to  offer  small  temporary  abatements 
to  show  that  we  had  at  least  done  all  we  could,  and 
that  if  the  tenants  did  not  pay  that  they  deserved  no 
further  consideration,  and  that  they  had  struck  against 
paying.  And  I told  Lord  Clancarty  a whole  year  ago 
that  if  the  Government  would  assist  and  protect  us 
that  we  would  get  our  rents  paid,  and  that  most  of 
the  tenants  were  anxious  to  keep  well  with  us  and 
pay,  and  that  all  would  be  well  and  peaceable..  But 
the  League  was  allowed  to  hold  meetings  and  go 
about  with  bands  and  banners  and  agitate,  so  that 
“ no  rent  ” now  was  the  order  of  the  day.  And  I told 
Lord  Clancarty  also  that  if  this  was  to  be  permitted 
and  go  on  again  that  I would  not  go  through  all  I did 
before — police  protection,  bullying,  and  boycotting ; 
that  I would  simply  resign  and  advise  him  to  place  it 
in  the  hands  of  a firm  of  attorneys — the  rents  being 
now  settled  on  a fair  basis — who  would  insist  upon 
payment ; and  I believe  they  would  get  every  shilling. 
But  I don’t  want  to  go  through  what  I did  before. 

21.638.  Do  you  think  that  if  you  made  a reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent,  all  round,  including  judicial  as 
well  as  others,  that  they  would  pay  all  then  ? — I may 
hear  of  that  in  the  course  of  this  very  day,  after  they 
have  held  their  meeting,  and  I don’t  know  whether 
they  will  or  not  until  I hear  further.  The  reason  of 
this  having  come  about  Lord  Clancarty’s  property  is 
that  there  is  only  a lock-spit  line  in  the  mountain 
ajove  between  Lord  Clanricarde’s  property  and  Lord 
Clancarty’s  and  Lord  Dunsandle’s ; on  the  other  side 
of  this  line  the  tenants  won’t  pay  rent  at  all. 

21.639.  Is  Lord  Dunsandle  making  any  proposal  ? — 

hear  lie  is  making  a proposal  of  15  per  cent.,  but 

they  said  they  would  have  25. 

21.640.  Lord  Clanricarde  is  doing  the  same  as  you  ? 
—1  don’t  exactly  know.  Mr.  Jovce  could  have  told 
you. 


11,641.  And  you  consider  that  the  rents  could  be 
now  if  they  chose  to  pay  them  ? — I do. 
1,642.  But  I supposo  they  do  not  find  it  so  easy 
w ^ tbey  did  two  years  ago  ? — I should  say  this 
1 ar  they  are  in  a better  position  to  pay  now  on  Lord 
'estate  than  two  years  ago. 
in  n ''  ? ,,r  wbat  reason  ? Has  there  been  any  rise 

prices . rhe  food  is  cheaper,  and  sheep — one  of  the 
u 24828. 
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things  they  go  very  much  on  in  that  county — are  Dec.  3,  1886. 
rising.  1_ 

21.644.  They  do  go  very  much  on  sheep  in  that  Edward 
county  ? — Oh,  very  much.  And  I may  tell  you  that  W.  Fowler, 
the  combination  to  resist  paying  rent  has  come  in  ' 
completely  from  Lord  Clanricarde’s  estate. 

21.645.  It  began  there? — It  began  there,  and  about 
a fortnight  ago.  They  held  a meeting  at  a chapel 
called  Dalystown  Chapel.  The  chief  organisers  were 
from  the  Woodford  district,  and  they  told  our  people 
they  must  join  them.  Their  words  were,  “ You  must 
“ go  in  line  with  us.”  And  up  to  that  time,  I believe, 
our  people  would  be  satisfied  with  making  arrange- 
ments such  as  I gave. 

21.646.  If  it  had  not  been  for  interference  from 
outside,  they  -would  be  willing  to  pay  ? — Yes,  and  all 
the  interference  has  come  from  outside  since  I have 
been  connected  with  the  property. 

21.647.  And  it  is  hard  to  stop  that  ? — It  is  im- 
possible for  me,  because  it  comes  from  outside. 

21.648.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  it  the  result-  of  advice, 
or  the  result  of  terrorism  ? — There  have  been  several 
cases  of  boycotting  there,  and  I have  tried  as  much 
as  possible  to  prevent  them.  Here  is  one  that  I 
thought  might  interest  you,  which  I think  is  a very 
bad  case  indeed.  [Document  handed  to  President.] 

I may  mention  that  I obtained  a loan  under  the  Relief 
of  Distress  (Ireland)  Act,  and  borrowed  about  £6,500, 
to  drain  and  make  roads  on  the  estate  in  various 
places,  and  to  employ  the  smaller  tenants  at  the  work ; 
and  in  one  place  near  Loughrea,  I was  unable  to  get 
any  place  to  employ  them.  I wanted  to  drain  the 
district,  and  the  occupier  said — “ I got  an  injunction 
“ against  Lord  Clancarty  before,  and  I will  have  an 
“ injunction  against  you  again  ; ” and  I was  shut  up. 

And  there  was  a little  bog  near,  and  I said — “ Cannot 
“ I get  that  to  furnish  employment  to  my  own 
“ people  ? ” and  the  tenant  said — “ I am  paying  £4 
“ a year  for  that,  and  I don’t  wish  to  give  it  up.” 

I said  “ I want  to  improve  that  part  of  the 
“ country;  I am  anxious  to  get  the  place,  and 
“ I will  bring  some  pressure  upon  you  iE  you 
“ refuse  to  give  it.”  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ my 
“ father  or  grandfather  gave  £16  for  it,” — which 
I found  afterwards  was  totally  untrue.  I jumped  at 
the  thing  and  said — “ I will  give  you  £16”;  and  he 
signed  an  agreement  with  me  that  I was  to  keep  it 
for  three  years  or  four,  and  when  it  was  reclaimed, 
hand  it  back  to  him  ; and  that  he  should  pay  back 
the  £16  he  had  for  the  rent,  with  a certain  increment 
upon  it  representing  the  interest  of  the  money  I spent. 

He  signed  the  agreement.  I got  the  land — I kept  it, 

I think,  for  four  years;  and  after  having  put  it 
through  a rotation  of  crops,  I offered  it  back  to  him, 
and  he  totally  refused  to  pay  the  £16,  or  to  increase 
the  rent.  “ Very  well,”  said  I,  “ I will  sell  it  ” ; and 
a man  close  by,  a neighbour,  gave  me  £16,  and  agreed 
to  give  me  £8  for  these  nine  aeres.  It  was  worth  a 
great  deal  more — this  man  paid  his  rent  punctually 
for  two  years,  and  now  they  won’t  allow  him— this  is 
onfe  of  the  most  horrible  productions  I ever  saw — and 
that  is  all  his  crime. 

21.649.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  there  been  much 
outrage,  actual  outrage,  in  your  district  recently  ? — 

There  has  been  none  committed  inside  the  boundary 
of  Lord  Clancarty’s  property — no  outrage  at  all,  but 
there  were  eight  murders  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Loughrea,  none  of  which  have  been  discovered. 

21.650.  And  has  there  been — is  there  much  boy- 
cotting going  on  now — I think  you  said  thero  is  ? — 

There  is  in  every  place,  and  it  seems  to  be  on  the 
increase.  I have  had  information  from  various 
quarters  about  it.  I wish  to  mention  that  they  have 
fixity  of  tenure  at  very  fair  rents,  but  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  free  sale — it  is  not  allowed. 

21.651.  What  do  you  mean— is  it  stopped  by  the 
League  ? — Yes. 

21.652.  And  with  regard  to  purchase,  do  the 
League  interfere  with  the  purchase  on  the  part  of 
the  tenants  of  their  holdings  ? — Well,  so  far  they  are 
against  it,  I know. 

c c 
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,21653.  I mean  purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 

Act  ?’ Yes.  I offered  the  advantages  of  that  Act  to 

two  or  three  lenants  on  an  outlying  portion  of  the 
estate,  but  I found  in  no  instance  a tenant  willing,  to 
avail  himself  of  it.  . 

21.654.  You  think  there  is  no  wish  on  the  part  ot 
the  tenants,  even  if  not  prevented  by  the  League  ?— 

I think  not.  I think  they  would  far  rather  stay  under 
Lord  Clancarty  under  the  old  rules  of  the  estate.  As 
to  the  action  of  the  League,  they  will  not  allow  a man 
now  who  has  got  into  difficulties  to  settle,  and  after 
I have  taken  legal  proceedings  against  him,  and. then 
offered  him  a settlement,  they  would  not  allow  him  to 
accept  it.  I hold  a whole  lot  of  decrees  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I do  not  know  what  to  do  with  them. 

21.655.  Would  there  he  any  sale  of  tenant  right  in 
your  district  if  the  League  did  not  interfere  with  it  ? 
— Oh,  there  would  if  allowed. 

21.656.  And  was  tenant  right  allowed  on  the  estate 
before  the  Act  of  1881  ?— No,  it  was  not.  The  land- 
lords down  there  did  not  wish  to  recognize  it.  It  was 
nor,  the  custom  of  the  country.  Here  is  another  note ; 

“ 1 have  just  heard  the  edict  has  gone  forth  not  to 
pay  one  penny  rent  to  the  Hynes’  today.”  That  is 
a small  property  which  a merchant  in  Ballinsloe 
purchased  in  Roscommon,  adjoining  Lord  Clancarty’s 
property. 

21.657.  I suppose  you  intend,  if  the  rents  . are  not 
paid,  to  take  proceedings  ? — I will  do  so  it  I find  that 
it  pays ; but  unless  my  men  are  protected,  and  that 
I get  police  protection  for  them  and  for  myself,  I dare 
not  do  it. 

21.658.  Have  you  ever  had  any  difficulty  in  getting 
police  protection  when  you  ask  for  it  ?— There  was  no 
difficulty  before,  that  is,  under  the  old  rules,  but  I 
understand  one  will  have  to  pay  the  expense  of  police 
protection— in  some  cases  the  whole  of  it— now. 

21.659.  That  was  not  always  the  case  I think  ? — 
I certainly  could  not  affoi'd  it. 

21.660.  Lord  Milliown.— Has  that  been  intimated 
to  you  as  a matter  of  fact  ?— Not  to  me  personally, 
because  I have  not  sought  for  protection,  but  it  has 
been  intimated  to  several  gentlemen  in  the  district. 

21.661.  Are  you  sure  that  the  authorities  have 
made  that  intimation  ?— Well,  it  is  only  from  hearsay 
that  I speak.  I have  not  gone  to  the  authorities  my- 
self on  the  subject,  but  I am  told  that  is  the  new  rule. 

21.662.  The  President.— Are  there  any  under  police 
protection  in  your  district  at  present  r — Yes,  Mr.  John 
Ross  Mahon,  the  agent  to  Lord  Clonbrock  and  several 
small  estates,  and  Sir  William  Ross  Mahon,  he  is 
under  police  protection. 

21.663.  And  has  he  to  pay  ?— Yes,  he  has  to  pay. 
Mr.  St.  George  lately  gave  up  his  protection.  He  is 
land  agent  to  Captain  Blakeney,  of  Castle  Blakeney, 
who,  I see  by  a paragraph  in  today’s  Irish  Times, 
received  his  rent  the  other  day  without  any  abatement. 

21.664.  I would  just  ask  you  one  question  about 
the  loans  to  local  aixthorities — I think  you  stated  that 
that  would  not  be  satisfactory  ? — No,  because  the  only 
security  they  could  give  is  the  rates  of  the  union, 
and  a class  of  persons  are  being,  elected  during  the 
last  few  years,  at  all  events  on  our  Board  of  Guardians 

. — Ballinsloe,  of  which  I am  the  vice-chairman— who 
arc  non-resident,  and  have  really  no  qualification  in 
the  divisions  they  represent,  and  little  or  no  interest 
in  these  divisions.  They  have  been  merely  elected  for 
political  purposes,  and  would  be  very  glad  to  pledge 
the  rates  for  money  to  be  expended  upon  building 
cottages  or  any  other  fad,  but  they  never  do  anything 
towards  the  working  of  the  union ; they  go  in  entirely 
for  politics,  and  I do  not  think  they  are  a class  of 
persons  to  whom  the  collection  and  the  supervision  of 
the  rates  should  be  entrusted  at  all. 

21.665.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Do  they  pay  rates 
themselves  at  all  ?— Very  small  indeed.  One  of  them 
is  a broken  down  farmer  who  had  a nice  little  farm 
at  one  time,  but  is  now  subsisting  upon  what  he 
can  get  weekly  out  of  the  league.  He  is  one  of  the 
local  orators  and  a well  known  character  down  there. 
Another  is  a well  known  solicitor  who  has  got  on  the 


board  for  the  same  purpose,  speech  making  and  politics 
every  day.  But  these  men  have  no  stake  in  the  eonnty 
at  all,  and  several  of  them  only  pay  rates  on  the- 
houses  they  occupy  in  the  town.  I do  not  know  if 
there  is  anything  else,  gentlemen,  that  you  want  to 
ask  me.  I would  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  put. 
There  is  one  other  thing  which  I think  is  worth 
mentioning,  and  that  is,  that  the  action  of  the  com- 
missioners in  cutting  down  the  rents,  and  their  action 
in  respect  to  the  drainage  charge  upon  the  lands  in 
regard  to  loans  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
has  led  to  the  stoppage  of  all  improvements,  that  is 
the  new  order  of  things  under  the  Land  Act. 

21.666.  That  is  the  Act  of  1881  ?— Yes,  the  Act  of 
1881.  The  landlords  are  not  allowed  to  put  any 
chai-ge  on  the  - tenants  in  respect  of  drainage  works 
now,  and  they  have  not  gone  in  for  them  of  late. 

21.667.  The  President. — So  that  arterial  drainage 
does  not  go  on  now  at  all  ? — No,  such  works  are 
entirely  stopped. 

21.668.  Mr.  Neligan. — Arterial  drainage  would  be 
vei-y  difficult.  if  you  had  an  immense  number  of  pro- 
perties to  deal  with,  would  it  not  F — Oh,  yes ; the 
larger  the  estate,  the  more  difficult  the  dealing.  I 
expended  myself  £4,500  in  drainage  works,  but  we 
are  not  allowed  to  put  on  an  increase  of  rent,  and  the 
tenants  who  benefitted  by  these  works  most  were  the 
very  ones  who  went  into  the  Land  Court  first.  Under 
the  old  system,  a portion  of  the  drainage  charge  could 
have  been  put  upon  the  land,  but  by  the  present 
action  of  the  Land  Commissioners  that  is  now  im- 
possible. 

21.669.  And  if  you  succeeded  in  selling  the  estate, 
that  drainage  charge,  the  benefit  of  which  would  be 
for  the  tenant,  the  capitalized  value  of  the  outlay 
would  have  to  be  met  by  the  landlord  ? — lres. 

31.670.  Of  the  £4,500  which  you  say  was  expended 
on  the  drainage  works  on  this  estate,  how  much  remains 
to  be  paid  ? — £4,500,  and  interest  is  charged  on  it. 

21.671.  Aud  that  must  be  taken  out  of  the 
landlord’s  pocket  entirely,  no  matter  if  he  sold  the 
lands  which  the  £4,500  was  expended  upon  ? — Yes. 

21.672.  Although  he  gets  no  benefit  whatever  out 
of  it,  the  entire  benefit  being  to.  the  tenant? — That  is 
so.  We  are  now  paying  £204  a-year  to  the  Commis- 
sioners for  that  drainage  charge,  and  if  we  would  be 
allowed  to  place  a small,  a very  small,  charge  upon 
the  tenants,  or  to  increase  the  rent  of  the  various 
farms,  I do  not  think  the  tenants  themselves  would 
object.  The  Laud  Commissioners,  however,  simply 
said  they  could  not  do  it. 

21.673.  The  President. — The  Commissioners  might 
have  taken  the  charge  into  consideration,  and  reduced 
the  rents  lower  than  you  thought  they  should  ? — Yo ; 
they  said  they  did  not  take  the  drainage  charge  into 
considex-ation  at  all — that  there  was  no  machinery  in 
the  Act  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  and  as  a consequence 
the  entire  charge  should  fall  upon  the  landlords, 
although,  as  has  been  said,  the  money  was  expended 
for  the  improvement  of  the  lands  held  by  the  tenants. 
Here  is  a curious  case  again : A nxan  named  Cunniffe, 
Patrick  Cunniffe,  was  ejected  for  non-paynxent  of 
three  years’  rent  (£9),  out  of  about  three  acres  ot 
land  and  a house.  He  was  then  allowed  to  sell,  and 
he  sold  to  a xvoman  who  had  come  back  from  America, 
and  who  gave  him  £30  for  his  interest.  She  was 
going  into  the  house,  when  she  came  to  me  and  said, 
“ I wish  to  put  a nephew  of  mine  on  the  books. 
“ He  is  a young  man,  and  I wish  to  put  his  name 
“ on  the  books.”  I advised  her  not  to  do  so,  an 
told  her  I never  knew  an  instance  yet  of  a person 
putting  another’s  name  on  the  books  who  did  not  ge 
into  trouble.  I said,  “ Take  my  advice,  aud  put  your 
“ own  name  on  now,  and  let  the  nephew  live  wx 

“ you  and  work  for  you,  if  you  like.”  But  no  ; * 
would  have  the  nephew’s  name  on,  and  she  ha 
own  way.  Well,  he  paid  no  rent  from  that  day  ou  • 
He  was  evicted  after  being  there  two  years,  and  aner 
the  six  months’  period  of  redemption,  he  dnl  no 
deem.  I then  put  the  old  lady  into  the  tenancy  a0 
herself,  she  having  paid  me  the  £6,  the  two  vea  - 
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rent.  Directly  she  got  in  they  boycotted  her,  and  she 
wa3  with  me  the  othqr  day  crying  like  a child,  she  did 
not  know  what  to  do. 

21.674.  Sir  James  Caird. — She  was  the  original 
tenant,  you  say  ? — Yes,  she  was  the  original  tenant. 

I do  not  know  there  is  anything  else  I wish  to  say 
about  the  estate.  There  are  several  things  which 
I have  jotted  down,  but  I suppose  others  have  brought 
them  forward.  For  instance,  I know  there  is  a great 
outcry  at  present  in  all  parts  of  Ireland  about  the  tithe 
rentciiarge,  but  I suppose  you  have  had  evidence 
about  that. 

21.675.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  recommend 
about  that  ? — I really  think  the  tithe  rentcharge  is  a 
thin®  which  ought  to  be  dropped  altogether. 

2?, 676.  The  President. — It  was  put  upon  the  land- 
lords with  the  understanding  that  they  might  recoup 
themselves  by  raising  the  rents? — Yes. 

21,677.  And  then  the  rents  have  been  cut  down  far 
below  what  they  were  before  the  tithe  rentcharge  was 
put  upon  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so,  and  that  is  a griev- 
ance. Another  thing  that  I wanted  to  point  out,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  poverty  of  that  western 
district,  is  this— previous  to  1882  the  people  were  in 
the  habit  of  borrowing  very  largely  from  the  banks, 
and  the  system  they  adopted  was  a very  wrong  one. 

I wanted  £50,  and  I asked  this  gentleman  to  back  my 
bill  on  the  bank.  He  did  so,  and  I got  the  money. 
But  then  this  gentleman  wanted  £50  himself,  and  he 
got  me  to  back  a bill  for  him  on  another  bank,  and  he 
got  the  money.  Then  a third  got  me  and  my  friend 
to  do  the  same  for  him,  and  went  to  a third  bank. 
Then  the  banks  stopped,  and  the  solvent  man  of  the 
three  had  to  put  down  the  £150.  Of  course  the  banks 
came  down  on  the  best  man,  and  the  result  was  that  he 
was  beggared.  That  system  was  stopped  in  March  1882, 
but  the  banks,  instead  of  giving  timely  notice  to  the 
people  that  they  would  not  give  further  accommoda- 
tion, brought  the  thing  to  a close  suddenly,  and  that 
brought  down  the  small  western  farmers  to  their  knees, 
and  they  have  never  actually  recovered  the  blow  that 
they  got  at  that  time.  That  was  the  worst  hit  they 
ever  got,  in  my  opinion. 

21.678.  Lord  Milltown. — Those  advances  were  ori- 
ginally made  in  consequence  of  the  interest  given  to 
the  tenants  by  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ? — I presume  so. 

21.679.  So  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1870  has  been  to  ruin  a great  number  of  industrious 
farmers  ?— No  doubt  it  led  to  great  extravagance,  ancj 
this  brought  about  that  result  in  the  end. 

21.680.  The  President. — I thought  it  would  have 
increased  their  credit  ? — They  borrowed  a great  deal 
of  money,  a great  deal  too  much,  and  the  best  tenants 
then  were  in  for  it.  They  had  to  pay  all,  while  the 
indolent  and  the  bad  agriculturists  paid  nothing,  and 
many  ran  away.  There  was  one  instance  of  a very 
clever  fellow  there  who  went.  He  got  a bill  for  £8, 
altered  the  “ eight  ” into  “ eighty  ” by  adding  “ y ” 
and  a cypher  after  the  numeral  8,  upon  which  he  got 
£80  for  his  £8  bill,  left  the  country,  and  his  friends 
had  to  pay.  The  next  heard  of  him  was  that  he  was 
in  New  York.  He  ruined  the  two  unfortunate  bails, 
his  friends. 

21.681.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  these  advances  by 
the  bank,  which  you  say  were  put  a stop  to  in  1882, 
apply  to  any  large  number  of  tenants  generally 
throughout  the  district? — Oh,  yes,  they  did — the 
system  was  pretty  general. 

21.682.  And  you  say  they  have  never  properly 
recovered  from  that? — They  never  quite  recovered, 
and  some  of  them,  in  my  opinion,  will  never  recover 
from  it. 

21.683.  So  that  those  people  are  not  in  a good  con- 
dition to  pay  their  rents  now  ? — Oh,  a good  many  of 
them  are  gone  now. 

21.684.  They  are  not  in  their  holdings  ? — No  ; some 
have  left  the  couutry,  and  more  of  them  the  bank  sold 

21.685.  But  I suppose  a good  many  of  them  remain  ? 

Oh,  some  have  remained. 


21.686.  And  they  would  naturally  be  less  able  to  s,  1886. 
meet  their  reuts  ? — Yes ; these  people  are  certainly 

less  able  to  pay  rent.  Kdward 

21.687.  And  you  say  those  are  a considerable  W.  Fowler, 
number  of  farmers  in  your  district  ? — Yes  ; there  are  • • 

a considerable  number  of  those  of  the  smaller  tenants. 

21.688.  The  President. — Why  did  the  banks  all 
suddenly  stop  those  advances  at  the  one  time? — That 
is  a thing  I could  never  tell.  I went  to  one  of  the 
banks  myself  and  asked  in  one  or  two  instances — tile 
Bank  of  Ireland  in  Ballinasloe — that  they  would 
extend  a little  more  time,  but  they  would  not  do  it. 

The  manager  told  me  he  had  orders  from  headquarters, 
and  he  was  bound  not  to  do  it. 

21.689.  This  did  not  occur  at  the  time  of  the 
stoppage  of  the  Munster  Bank,  did  it  ? — Oh,  no ; 
long  before  that. 

21.690.  Mr.  Neligan. — Might  it  not  have  arisen 
from  the  fact  that  the  security  the  tenants  had  to 
offer  was  pledged  to  its  full  value  ? — That  might  be 
the  case,  but  that  would  hardly  account,  in  my 
opinion,  for  the  sudden  stoppage  by  ali  the  banks. 

21.691.  The  President. — It  would  appear  from  your 
evidence  that  the  banks  put  their  heads  together  and 
came  to  some  resolution  on  the  subject? — Yes;  I 
suppose  the  banks  found  they  were  losers,  and  resolved 
to  stop  the  system.  There  is  no  doubt  there  were 
several  instances  in  which  fraudulent  paper  was 
discounted. 

21.692.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  mention 
now  ? — Yes,  just  one  thing  more — it  is  in  reference  to 
“ see”  lands  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  Church 
Temporalities  Commissioners,  and  which  have  since 
came  into  the  hands  of  the  Irish  Land  Commission.  I 
happen  to  be  a tenant  of  some  “ see  ” lands  in  the 
County  Down.  My  rental  is  about  £1,000  a year  in 
round  numbers,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  £943.  _ I 
pay  rent  to  the  Irish  Land  Commission.  They  insist 
on  it  being  paid  to  the  day.  There  is  also  an  interest 
on  a mortgage,  which  I also  have  to  pay  them,  and  a 
tithe  rentcharge,  too.  They  insist  upon  being  paid  all 
this  within  a vei-y  short  time.  I have  to  pay  them  the 
whole  of  this  from  the  30tli  November  to  the  15th 
December.  Now  I cannot  collect  my  rents  until  just 
after  that  time,  and  I give  an  abatement  to  my  tenants 
of  15  per  cent,  on  the  year.  I asked  these  gentlemen 
— the  Commissioners — as  my  landlords,  and  as  holding 
these  mortgages,  if  they  would  give  me  a small  abate- 
ment— as  I had  to  give  my  tenants  an  abatement — 
but  they  sternly  refused. 

21.693.  Your  rental,  I think  you  said,  is  £1,000  a 
year  ? — Yes,  ray  lord.  I pay  the  Commissioners  £204. 

21.694.  You  pay  the  Commissioners  £240  ? — £204 ; 
but  then  I pay  some  interest  upon  mortgages,  and  other 
things  besides. 

21.695.  Do  you  think  the  head  landlord  under  the 
circumstances  ought  to  bear  the  burden  ? — He  ought 
to  bear  some  portion  of  the  burden.  It  so  happens 
that  this  estate  is  extremely  encumbered  by  annui- 
tants, and  through  my  giving  abatements  to  my  tenants 
last  year  out  of  this  £1,000,  owing  to  my  tenants  pay- 
ing very  little,  and  my  having  to  pay  much  outlay,  I 
put  in  my  pocket  only  £111  17s.  6d.  out  of  a gross 
rental  a few  years  ago  of  £1,026. 

21.696.  How  much  did  you  put  in  your  pocket  ? — 

£111  17s.  6d.,  and  I do  not  suppose  that  this  year  I 


shall  have  so  much. 

21,697.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  of  opinion  that  the 
head  landlord  should  be  made  to  suffer  because  the 
middle  man  has  mortgaged  his  interest  ? — No,  that  is 
not  the  point  I wish  to  make.  What  I mean  to  sug- 
gest is  that  the  Land  Commissioners  being  in  the 
position  of  head  landlords  should  be  enabled  to  grant 
abatements  as  other  head  landlords  are  compelled  to 
do,  owing  to  the  circumstances  of  the  times.  I forgot 
to  mention  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  go  round  there, 
and  reduce  the  rents.  Several  of  my  tenants  have  now 
served  me  with  originating  notices,  and  I know  what 
the  result  will  be  if  I ani  to  judge  from  what  has 
occurred  on  other  proper ties-in  consequence  of  the 
large  reductions  on  other  estates,  the  rental  in  Ulster, 
c c 2 
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Den.  3,1866.  j believe,  would  be  partly  cut  down  on  my  estate,  at 
all  events,  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  would 
*FowIer  not  do  s0-  They  would  leave  me  totally  unable  to  pay 
5.  ’ it,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  Chief  Commissioners 

refuse  to  bear  any  share  of  the  abatements  their  sub- 
ordinates compel  me  to  give  my  tenants. 

21.698.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  that  you  complain 
that  the  Commissioners  give  too  large  reductions  on 
your  property  ? — In  some  instances,  they  did,  in  my 
opinion,  give  too  large  reductions. 

21.699.  On  your  property  ? — Not  on  my  property, 
but  upon  Lord  Clancarty’s. 

21.700.  Did  the  tenants  complain  that  they  do  not 
get  enough  as  a rule  ? —Oh,  yes,  that  is  a matter  of 
course. 

21.701.  That  is  a very  common  complaint  ? — They 
want  the  land  for  nothing. 

21.702.  And  looking  at  the  present  price  of  produce 
are  you  still  of  opinion  that  the  Commissioners  gave 
too  large  a reduction,  or  too  large  reductions,  in 
1881-82  ? — I do  not  think  that  there  was  any  necessity 
for  any  reductions  at  all,  except  on  a few  farms  as  to 
which  I was  totally  unable  to  settle  with  the  tenants. 
These  farms  were  "very  heavily  rented.  Some  of  them 
I could  not  exactly  discover  from  what  reasons  it  was 
done,  but  in  some  of  them  my  predecessor  raised  the 
rents  too  high.  I think  that  reductions  in  these  cases 
were  necessary. 

21.703.  But  before  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act, 
you  thought  the  reductions  necessary  in  these  cases  ? 
— Yes;  I wanted  to  get  some  one  to  arbitrate  be- 
tween us,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  would  not 
have  looked  very  well  for  me  to  have  gone  and  cut 
down  these  particular  rents  to  any  large  extent, 
because  my  employer  would  have  said,  “ I do  not 
“ pay  you,  sir,  for  coming  here  and  cutting  down  my 
“ rents.  It  is  your  duty  to  collect  them,  but  not  to  cut 
“ them  down.”  Well,  after  the  Act  passed,  we  went 
into  the  Court  amicably  and  had  a induction  made. 

. 21,704.  What  I want  to  know  is  this,  was  any 
reduction  offered  to  tenants  before  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  ? — No,  there  was  not. 

21.705.  And  do  you  think  the  State  was  justified  in 
interfering  between  the  landlords  and  tenants  at  all  ? — 
Certainly,  I think  the  Land  Act  of  1881  all  over 
Ireland  was  a good  Act. 

21.706.  You  think  the  Commissioners  gave  too  large 
reductions  at  the  start.  Is  that  your  opinion  ? — Yes, 
some  of  them. 

21.707.  And  (he  tenants  say  they  did  not  get 
enough  ? — Yes  ; if  they  got  40  per  cent,  they  would 
not  be  content,  they  would  demand  the  whole  thing 
afterwards. 

21.708.  Do  you  think  if  the  Commissioners  were 
called  upon  to  fix  the  rents  now  that  they  would 
be  justified  in  giving  larger  reductions  taking  the 
present  price  of  cattle  and  produce  into  account? — 
No,  I would  not. 

21.709.  And  no  matter  how  low  the  price  of  cattle 
and  produce  fell  in  the  market,  you  would  say  that 
they  should  not  have  any  effect  upon  the  Commis- 
sioners in  fixing  rents  ? — Oh,  but  you  must  remember 
that  the  rents  are  fixed  for  15  years,  and  we  have 
no  certainty  that  prices  maybe  far  higher  in  15  years. 
Why  should  you  take  the  prices  at  the  very  lowest 
and  fix  the  rent  at  those  prices  in  a time  of  real 
depression.  Surely,  the  fair  thing  between  landlord 
and  tenant  would  be  to  fix  them  on  an  average.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  take  the  year  1882,  when 
cattle  reached  an  abnormally  high  price,  as  a criterion 
of  rent.  But  I think  it  would  be  equally  unfair  to 
take  the  present  year,  when  everything  is  low,  as  a 
criterion. 

21.710.  But  the  price  of  produce  has  been  lower 
since  the  reduction  has  been  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioners?— No  doubt  it  has  been  in  some  years  lower, 
and  higher  in  others.  In  my  experience  no  two  years 
have  been  the  same,  and  you  must  strike  an  average. 


21.711.  Is  it  a fact  that  the  landlords  in  your 
locality  have  been  giving  reductions,  on  judicial 
rents? — I do  not  know  that  that  is  a fact. 

21.712.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  (hat  such 
is  the  case  ? — No : I am  not  aware.  I mind  my  own 
business,  and  I do  not  pry  into  the  affairs  of  other 
landlords.  I would  not  be  at  all  pleased  if  other 
gentlemen  were  to  come  to  me  and  ask  me  this  that 
and  the  other.  1 never  interfere  with  other  people’s 
affairs,  and  I like  to  be  left  to  take  care  of  my  own. 

21.713.  You  have  offered  this  year  to  the  tenants 
a reduction,  that  is,  to  the  tenants  who  have  not  had 
judicial  rents  fixed  ? — Yes. 

21.714.  And  you  have  not  offered  reductions  to 
judicial  ren t- holders  ? — No. 

21.715.  Have  you  any  idea  what  are  the  prices 
this  year  compared  witli  what  they  were  three  years 
ago,  say  for  oats  and  barley  ? — Well,  I have  not  taken 
very  much  note  of  that,  but  as  far  ns  I know,  there 
is  not  very  much  change  in  the  market  of  Ballin- 
asloe. 

21.716.  For  the  last  six  years? — No,  there  is  no 
very  great  change. 

21.717.  Or  in  the  price  of  cattle  ? — There  is  in  the 
price  of  cattle  a very  considerable  change. 

21.718.  In  the  price  of  store  cattle? — Yes;  cattle 
have  gone  down.  There  is  no  doubt  at  all  about  that. 

21.719.  From  30  to  40  percent.,  I presume  you 
would  say? — Yes. 

21.720.  And  must  not  that  affect  those  small 
farmers  very  seriously  in  the  making  up  of  their 
rents? — No:  but  it  affecls  large  farmers  very  con- 
siderably. The  large  grazing  farmers  are  the  people 
who  have  suffered  most. 

21.721.  Is  it  not  the  smaller  farmers  who  feel 
the  fall  most  ? Is  it  not  in  one  respect  a benefit  to 
the  large  farmers  when  it  is  a certain  loss  to  the 
small  farmers  who  raise  the  cattle  ? — The  small 
farmers  do  not  raise  cattle  down  there.  The  sale 
is  wholly  made  to  the  Leinster  man  down  in  our 
country. 

21.722.  No  matter  who  the  men  are  that  buy,  if 
the  prices  are  low,  does  it  not  affect  the  poor  man 
raising  a beast  or  two,  more  than  it  does  the  large 
farmer  ? — Well,  the  small  farmers  in  our  country 
are  not  much  raisers  of  cattle.  For  instance,  nine 
hundred  cf  our  tenants  are  under  £ 10  valuation,  and 
what  cattle  could  these  men  raise  ? 

21.723.  Don’t  they  keep  a cow  or  two  ? — Oh,  yes. 

21.724.  And  don’t  they  rear  the  calves  ? — Oh,  yes, 
some  of  them  do. 

21.725.  And  don’t  some  of  them  sell  the  calves? — 
Some  of  them  do. 

21.726.  And  would  the  price  not  have  a great 
effect  on  them  ? — Certainly ;'  but  the  prices  they  got  a 
few  years  ago  for  those  said  calves  was  a very  abnormal 
one. 

21.727.  Sir  James  Caird. — Absurdly  high? — Yes, 
and  they  could  very  well  spare  to  be  reduced.  What 
the  people  want  to  learn,  is  to  deal  in  averages. 
Cattle  reached  a very  high  figure  in  1882,  and  they 
could  not  expect  that  the  price  would  remain  always 
— it  was  a very  high  figure. 

21.728.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  according  to  your  nnswer 
to  a former  question,  you  said  (hat  the  reductions  of 
rents  were  absurdly  high,  and  that  the  tenants  were 
well  able  to  pay  their  old  rents.  Now,  what  I want 
to  know  is,  Would  it  not  have  a very  serious  effect 
on  small  farmers,  if  the  price  of  cattle  has  fallen 
30  to  40  per  cent.  ? — I think  not.  I do  not  think 
you  would  find  the  small  farmers  about  there  raise  very 
much  cattle. 

21.729.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  (here  were 
900  of  them  under  £10  valuation  on  this  one  estate. 
If  they  had  two  cows  each,  that  would  be  1,809 
cows  ? — They  do  not  have  two  cow's  each. 

21.730.  Well,  half  that  would  be  nearly  a thou- 
sand ? — Well,  half  that  would  be  nearly  a thousand. 

21.731.  And  then  there  would  be  the  calves  ? — I*ie 
fellows  down  there  do  not  generally  rear  them.  They 
sell  them  as  calves. 
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21.732.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  do  they  make  up  the 
rent,  is  it  by  cattle,  or  by  sheep,  or  by  agricultural 
produce  ? — Sheep,  principally ; they  have  been  always 
shepherds. 

21.733.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  the  small  farmers, 
surely  ? — Yes,  they  always  keep  a few  sheep,  no 
matter  how  small  the  holdings  are.  They  keep  sheep 
more  thau  anything  else. 

21.734.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  I think  you  said,  or  if 
not  you,  some  other  witness  said,  that  the  price  of 
sheep  has  gone  up  ? — Yes,  a little ; and  wool  has  gone 
up  a little  too. 

21.735.  Was  your  attention  called  to  the  returns  of 
the  Dublin  markets  yesterday  us  to  the  prices  of  cattle 
and  sheep  ? — No,  I was  here  on  yesterday. 

21.736.  At  all  events,  although  oats  are  lower,  and 
barley  is  lower,  and  cattle  is  lower,  you  do  not  see 
any  reason  why  the  tenants  should  not  pay  their  rents  ? 

I do  not  think  they  understand  taking  an  average 

of  years ; as  I have  said  before  I am  not  sure  that 
oats  on  an  average  of  years  are  at  all  lower  in 
price. 

21.737.  Are  they  not  down  4s.  or  5s.  a barrel  com- 
pared with  two  years  ago  ? — Two  years  ago — no. 

21.738.  Fully  I think? — No,  not  in  the  Ballinsloe 
market.  I paid  9s.  Qd.  the  other  day,  4s.  to  that 
would  be  13s.  6d.,  and  I have  never  paid  13s.  6 d.  a 
barrel  for  oats  during  the  last  few  years.  Another 
thing  you  must  consider  is  this — that  as  far  as  the 
small  farmers  go,  I do  not  say  whether  they  are  right 
or  wrong,  they  do  not  grow  a thing  now  they  used 
to  grow  and  use  a great  deal  of,  that  is,  oatmeal.  They 
don’t  go  in  now  for  oatmeal,  they  go  in  for  tea  and 
sugar  and  flour,  and  things  of  that  sort,  and  I hear  it 
from  then-  own  lips  that  they  can  live  cheaper  on  these 
things — the  prices  for  them  have  gone  down  so  much. 
So  that  you  see  the  lowering  of  prices  affects  them  at 
both  ends. 

21.739.  They  are  going  with  the  times,  I suppose — 
is  it  not  more  expensive  to  cultivate  a farm  now  than 
it  was  some  years  ago  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  more  ex- 
pensive to  cultivate  a farm,  but  I am  sorry  to  say  the 
cultivation  in  our  part  of  the  world  is  of  a very  low 
order  indeed. 

21.740.  Perhaps  that  is  because  the  farmers  have 
not  the  money  ? — No,  it  is  for  the  want  of  knowledge 
principally.  When  I went  down  there  first  10  years 
ago,  1 used  to  go  amongst  the  people  and  chat  with 
them.  My  experience  was  acquired  chiefly  from 


seeing  the  way  ray  own  tenants  cultivated  their  jjcc.  3,  1886. 

lands  in  the  County  Down,  and  I gave  them  the  

benefit  of  that  experience.  Their  answer  was,  “ Wo  Edward 
“ did  very  well  before  you  came,  and,  please  God,  wo  W.  Fowler, 

“ will  do  better  when  you  are  gone.  Our  foi-efathers 
“ did  very  well  upon  it.”  I did  not  so  get  very  much 
satisfaction  and  withdrew  into  my  shell,  and  did  not 
trouble  myself  very  much  about  the  matter  afterwards. 

I want  to  tell  you  one  thing  more  : — Gentlemeu,  you 
may  think  I am  prejudiced  and  all  that,  but  lam  not. 

I was  not  reared  as  a land  agent  at  all.  Originally  I 
was  a civil  engineer,  ai*d  have  been  so  for  32  years, 
and  there  is  not  a man  in  this  country  who  has  given 
more  employment  to  the  Irish  out  of  English  money 
thaft  I have.  I got  the  money  raised  in  London  and 
other  places  and  spent  it  in  this  country  in  making 
railways  and  other  works.  When  1 found  there  was 
not  so  much  work  doing  in  this  country  in  that  way 
as  before,  I joined  Mr.  Stewart  Trench  up  at  Carrick- 
maci'oss,  and  after  being  four  months  with  him  there 
as  a pupil,  he  made  me  sub-agent.  I managed  the 
great  Forney  estate  for  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  After 
that  Lord  Clancarty,  who  is  a relative  of  mine,  asked 
me  to  go  and  look  after  his  estate.  I did  so,  hut  I do 
not  look  upon  it  as  a profession.  I went  down  there 
and  told  his  lordship  that  I would  do — or  endeavour 
to  do — the  best  I could  both  for  him  and  the  tenants, 
and  I have  so  acted  throughout.  I honestly  believe 
there  is  no  more  popular  man  in  that  country.  I get 
on  capitally  with  the  peopie,  hut  at  the  same  time  if 
things  are  to  go  on  now  as  in  1882, 1 have  told  Lord 
Clancarty  that  I would  give  the  whole  thing  up. 

21.741.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  tenants  on  the  whole  were  well  satisfied  with  the 
Act  of  1881  giving  them  the  three  F’s  ? — I think  so, 
only  these  agitators  put  it  into  their  heads  that  they 
•must  look  for  more. 

21.742.  They  understood  the  three  F’s  more  com- 
pletely than  they  do  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.? — Yes, 
they  do  not  seem  to  understand  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  at  all ; it  appears  to  be  too  deep  for  them. 

21.743.  But  they  fully  appreciate  the  Act  of  1881  ? 

—Yes. 

21.744.  And  they  got  at  that  time  all  they  desired, 
you  think  ? — Yes,  I think  so. 

21.745.  And  if  the  Act  of  1881  had  been  allowed 
to  work  they  would  have  got  on  very  well  together  ? 

— I have  no  doubt  of  that. 


Mr.  Thomas  Tighe,  J.P.,  examined. 

21.746.  The  President. — Mr.  Tighe,  I believe  you  21,754.  You  have? — Yes,  I told  them  12  months  Mr.  Thomas  > 

are  a justice  of  the  peace  for  Mayo,  are  you  not? — ago  that  I would  give  them  an  opportunity  of  taking  Tighe,  J.P. 

Yes.  advantage  of  what  I considered  a most  beneficent  Act, 

21.747.  And  have  considerable  estates  there  and  in  I mean  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

Galway? — Yes,  my  lord.  21,755.  You  told  them  you  were  willing  to  sell 

21.748.  Of  what  nature  are  the  holdings  on  your  certain  portions  of  your  estates  if  they  were  willing 

estates  ? Have  you  many  tenants  who  hold  under  to  purchase ? — Yes.  What  I call  my  Kilmaine  estate, 

judicial  leases  ? — None.  My  tenants  never  went  in  which  is  situated  seven  miles  from  where  I live,  I 
for  judicial  leases.  have  sold  it  (ill  to  the  tenants. 

21.749.  But  were  their  rents  altered  since  the  21,756.  May  I ask  you  as  to  the  terms  of  the  sale 

passing  of  the  Act  of  1881? — No.  In  1879  I gave  — how  many  years’ purchase  ? — Yes,  20  years. 

my  tenants,  unasked,  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent.  21,757.  20  years’  purchase  which  they  were  glad 

21.750.  In  1879  ? — Yes.  to  agree  to  I suppose  ? — Yes. 

21.751.  And  they  have  never  been  interfered  with  21,758.  Lord  Milltown.  Of  the  gross  rent? — At 

sines? — Never.  the  gross  rent,  I purchasing  out  the  tithes  and  the 

21.752.  Were  any  agreements  brought  before  the  quit-rent,  and  paying  the  stamp  duty  and  their 

Court  by  which  fair  rents  were  fixed  ? — No,  none,  solicitors’  costs  with  my  own. 

My  tenants  took  no  action  in  that  matter  at  all.  They  21,759.  Mr.  Neligan.  Has  that  sale  be?n  completed 

and  I always  have  lived  on  the  best  of  terms.  Mr.  Tighe  ? — Well,  the  joint  application  has  gone  in, 

21.753.  Anyone  could  have  gone  into  the  Court  if  and  the  Commissioners  have  approved  of  it,  but  the 
he  had  chosen,  but  they  did  not  wish  to  do  so  ?— Yes,  thing  is  not  yet  quite  completed. 

any  of  them  could  have  gone  in  if  he  liked,  but  they  21,760.  The  President.  Are  you  at  a loss  by  the 

all  hold  their  lands  at  so  reasonable  a rent  that  they  transaction  Mr.  Tighe  ? did  this  sale  to  the  tenants 

have  not  thought  of  asking  for  a reduction.  I gave  a under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  entail  much  sacrifice  of 
reduction  as  I have  stated  in  1879  without  even  being  income  to  you  ? — Oh,  yes,  the  position  is  simply  this 
asked ; I may  mention  that  I have  sold  lately  to  the  — I succeeded  to  the  estate  on  my  father’s  death  in 
tenants  of  three  townlands.  1872.  Up  to  1879— the  time  I made  the  abatements 

c c 3 
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— the  lands  were  bringing  in  a certain  rental,  com- 
pared with  which,  under  the  .terms  of  purchase,  the 
tenants  have  the  lands  for  about  11s.  Gd.  in  every  20s. 
they  were  paying  up  to  1879,  the  time  I gave  the 
abatements. 

21.761.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a little  over  half? 
—Yes. 

21.762.  The  President. — So  that  your  income  would 
be  materially  reduced  ? — Yes,  materially.  • 

21.763.  Then  it  was  out  of  benevolence  and  a desire 
to  put  the  tenants  in  a better  position  that  you  acted  ? 
— I thought  in  the  first  place^it  was  my  duty  to  give 
them  a chance  of  talcing  advantage  of,  as  I have  said 
already,  what  I considered  a most  valuable  Act  for 
them.  They  hesitated  at  first  about  the  matter,  but 
after  a little  time  they  came  to  an  agreement  and 
accepted  my  terms. 

21.764.  Do  you  think  many  other  landlords  will 
follow  your  example? — Yes,  I do,  the  tenants  on  a 
very  large  estate  adjoining  mine — that  is,  Lord  Kil- 
maine’s — seeing  that  my  tenants  and  myself  had  agreed, 
came  to  terms  with  Lord  Kilmaine  and  are  now  pur- 
chasing under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

21.765.  On  the  same  terms  as  yours  ? — I think  a 
year  or  so  purchase  less.  I think  Lord  Kilmaine’s 
terms  are  18  or  19  years  purchase,  but  I should  say 
this  much  that  even  my  own  tenants  admit  they  have 
still  the  advantage,  my  land  being  let  so  much 
cheaper.  At  the  rents  my  tenants  were  paying  they 
considered  they  have  still  an  advantage  over  Lord 
Kilmaine’s  tenauts. 

2-1,766.  Sir  James  Caird. — I understand  you  to 
state  that  the  land  originally  let  at  20s.  you  reduced 
to  11s.  Gd.  and  sold  at  20  years’  purchase  at  that 
rent  ? — Oh,  no.  In  1879,  before  I gave  the  abate- 
ments, lands  that  brought  me  in  20s.  then  I have  now 
sold  for  what  would  be  equivalent  to  11s.  Gd.  In 
1879  I gave  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent. 

21.767.  Well,  between  the  abatements  and  the  selling 
at '20  years’  purchase  the  lands  which  produced  for 
you  20s.  before  1879  only  represent  11s.  Gd.  now  ? — 
That  is  so. 

21.768.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  a reduction  of  over 
40  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

21.769.  The  President. — Used  you  to  get  your 
rents  punctually  before  you  sold  ? — Yes,  but  possibly 
I was  a little  over  indulgent  to  a few.  There  were 
some  men  on  my  property — one  or  two  perhaps,  from 
improvidence,  and  others  through  signing  bills  for  other 
people — who  got  into  trouble,  and  what  I did  was 
this — in  1879  that  was  a very  bad  year  and  I stocked 
the  lands  myself.  I have  never  allowed  a tenant  to 
strip  his  farm  for  the  rent.  I always  waited  until  the 
rent  if  possible  was  made,  and  I gave  a man  six  or 
twelve  months  time  sooner  than  allow  him  to  dispose 
of  his  cattle  to  obtain  the  means  to  pay  the  rent.  In 
1879,  sooner  than  get  rid  of  the  tenants  who  could  not 
pay,  and  sooner  than  having  a tenant  setting  the 
example  of  not  paying  any  rent,  I stocked  the  lands 
myself,  and  I am  happy  to  say  I have  been  very 
successful  in  this  way,  for  the  tenants  I so  assisted 
gut  on  very  well,  surmounted  their  difficulties,  arid 
honestly  paid  me  the  rent. 

And  taking  everything  into  account,  agency  fees, 
rates,  and  all  other  outgoings,  what  do  you  think  is 
the  difference  between  the  net  income  of  an  estate  and 
the  gross  rental  ?■ — 

21.770.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  your  own  agent 
were  you  not  ? — Yes,  I never  employed  an  agent. 
On  this  estate  the  tenants  were  paying  I think  £570 
a year  rent,  which  I reduced  in  1879  to  something 
about  £420  or  £410. 

21.771.  The  President. — And  out  of  that  how 

much  were  the  outgoings,  have  you  any  idea  ? — Well 
on  that  estate  I wns  paying  £38  a year  tithes,  £4-  a 
year  quit-rent,  and 

21.772.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  deducted 
from  your  purchase  money,  so  that  you  cannot  take 
that  into  account.  What  Lord  Cowper  wants  to  «-et 
at  is,  how  rcucl^  you  would  take  from  your  income  for 
management  and  bnd  debts  and  so  forth.  How  much 


would  you  write  off  for  bad  debts,  and  your  portion  of 
poor  rates  and  county  cess.  How  much  per  ceut.  ?— 
I have  not  gone  into  that,  and  I could  not  tell  you  off 
hand. 

21.773.  The  President. — What  I wanted  to  ascer- 
tain was  how  much  per  cent,  of  the  gross  rental  would 
represent  your  net  income  from  the  estate— whether 
it  was  SO  per  cent.,  or  what  amount  ? — I should  sav 
it  would  be  about  80  per  cent,  of  the  gross. 

21.774.  And  I believe  if  you  could  invest  the 
purchase  money  at  about  four  per  cent.,  you  would 
get  in  or  about  the  same  as  you  did  in  former  years  ? 
— I could  not  invest  in  the  four  per  cents.,  because  my 
property  is  iu  strict  settlement. 

21.775.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  you  were  going 
to  tell  us  how  much  your  income  was  from  this  estate 
compared  with  what  you  sold  it  at  ?— I shall  have 
about  three  per  cent. 

21.776.  The  President. — You  sold  at  a considerable 
loss  to  yourself  then,  and  I suppose  a landlord  who  is 
heavily  mortgaged  and  incumbered  in  other  ways,  and 
who  has  only'  a small  margin  to  live  upon,  could  not 
possibly  do  what  you  have  done? — Certainly  not.  I 
know  I have  lost  on  the  transaction,  but  I thought  it 
better  to  give  the  tenants  the  opportunity  which 
presented  itself  of  taking  advantage  of  the  Act,  and 
I have  not  regretted  doing  so. 

21.777.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  Act — are  there  any  points  you  think  might  be 
altered  so  as  to  improve  it,  and  render  the  measure 
more  efficacious  ? — At,  present  of  the  4 per  cent,  for 
lands,  J per  cent,  goes  towards  a sinking  fund.  Now, 
I think  it  is  a great  pity  that  the  time  could  not  be 
extended,  and  that  the  money  could  not  be  given  at 
the  rate  at  which  the  Government  can  get  the  money 
themselves — 3 per  cent.  If  that  was  done,  it  would 
give  a great  impetus  in  my  mind  to  the  working  of 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

21.778.  What  would  you  recommend  exactly  in 
that  respect  ? — That  instead  of  4 per  cent,  as  is  now 
charged,.  3 per  cent,  should  be  charged,  and  f per 
cent,  for  a sinking  fund — that  would  be  in  all  3f  per 
cent,  instead  of  4 per  cent.  1 would  also  recommend 
there  should  be  a longer  time  given  than  the  49  years 
—reducing  the  instalments  which  would  be  a further 
incentive  to  purchase. 

21.779.  And  the  retention  of  of  the  purchase 
money,  does  that  stand  in  the  way  of  landlords  being 
willing  to  go  in  under  the  Act  ? — Yes,  of  course  it 
does.  Taking  the  landlords’  view  of  it  I would  much 
sooner  that  that  would  not  be  retained. 

2 1 .780.  But  you  only  expect  to  get  3 per  cent,  for 
your  money  realized  by  the  sale  of  lauds,  and  as  long 
as  the  -j-  balance  remains  with  the  Government  it 
carries  34  per  cent  ? — Oh ; pardon  me,  3 per  cent,  is 
all  they  give  on  the  retained. 

21.781.  And  that  is  all  you  hope  to  get  on  the 
entire  ? — Yes. 

21.782.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  you  might  secure  a 
better  investment — your  trustees  are  not  limited  to 
the  3 per  cents.  ? — Well,  yes — they  are  limited  to  Bank 
of  Ireland  Stock,  Bank  of  England  Stock,  and 
Metropolitans. 

21.783.  The  President. — You  recommend  however 
a reduction  of  the  interest  and  an  extension  of  the 
time  for  repayment,  and  you  prefer  not  having  the 
\ purchase  money  retained  by  the  Government  ? 
— Yes. 

21.784.  And  is  there  nothing  else  connected  with 
that  Act  upon  which  you  have  any  suggestion  to 
make^? — No,  I do  not  think  so. 

21.785.  I believe  you  are  a large  farmer  yourself  ? — 
Yes,  I farm  in  or  about  1,000  acres  on  my  own 
property. 

21.786.  And  have  you  been  making  that  pay  during 
the  last  year  or  two  years  ? — Well,  I make  up  my 
accounts  to  about  the'  15th  or  20tli  of  this  month, 
because  that  answers  me,  and  I know  this  year,  so  far 
as  I have  gone,  it  has  fairly  paid.  Last  year  it  did 
not,  and  the  year  before  I lost  the  rent — that  was  the 
year  ending  December  1884  that  I lost  the  rent  in. 
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21.787.  And  in  1885  ?— In  1885  I made  the  rent 

barely.  „ v 

21.788.  And  this  year  you  expect  to  do  so  t — res, 
(his  year  I look  upon  as  a favourable  year. 

21,789-  You  think,  therefore,  that  an  ordinary 
farmer,  with  prudence,  good  work,  and  not  in  debt, 
ouo-ht  to  be  able  to  pay  his  rent? — Well,  my  lord, 
that  depends  very  much  upon  circumstances.  Now, 
this  year,  sheep  farmers  have  done  very  much  better 
than  the  previous  year  or  two,  but  men  who  deal  in 
cattle  have  not  done  so  well,  and  agricultural  produce 
has  also  gone  down.  Where  the  farmers  Hold  a large 
number  of  sheep  they  have  done  much  better  than 
men  who  are  altogether  in  the  cattle  business,  because 
there  has  been  a very  great  advance  in  the  price  of 
sheep.  , . , , .. . 

21  790,  Have  you  been  making  abatements  this  year 
w your  tenants  ? — No,  my  lord,  what  I have  done  is 

this they  and  I have  agreed,  I to  sell,  and  they  to 

purchase,  and  I said  to  my  tenants,  it  was  not  a 
stipulated  thing  with  them,  but  it  was  after  the 
agreement  was  entered  into,  a month  or  so  after, 

» What  I shall  do  with  you  is  this,  as  you  will  be 
paving  your  rent  at  the  end  of  October,  I will  only 
“ charge  you  at  the  rate  of  the  Government  instalment, 

“ that°is  giving  you  credit  for  20  per  cent.”  I did  this 
pending  the  sale. 

21'  791.  Lord  Milltown. — In  other  words  that  was 
making  an  abatement  of  20  per  cent.  ? — Virtually,  but 
I did  not  do  it  with  that  object.  I thought  that  as 
the  bargain  for  sale  had  been  made  that  it  was  only 
right  that  the  rent  paid  after  the  bargain  had  been 
made  should  be  at  the  future  rate. 

21  792.  The  President. — But  upon  the  estates  you 
have ’not  sold  and  have  no  intention  of  selling,  have 
you  made  any  abatements  on  them?— Well,  I have 
only  five  or  six  tenants  upon  that  property. 

21.793.  You  hold  the  bulk  of  it  yourself? — Yes. 

21.794.  So  that  you  propose  really  to  sell  to, 
practically,  all  your  tenants  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

21.795.  I believe  you  live  near  what  is  known  as  a 
congested  district? — I do,  my  lord,  that  is  within 
about,  I should  say,  12  miles  of  it. 

21.796.  Mr.  Neligan.—  Of  what  district  ? — What  is 
known  as  Lord  Dillon’s  estate  and  the  Taafe  estate. 

21.797.  What  do  you  call  that  congested  district, 
has  it  a name? — Yes,  it  is  about  Kilkelly  and  Bally- 
haunis,  and  Swinford. 

21.798.  The  President.— All  in  Mayo  ?— Yes,  my 
lord,  in  the  County  Mayo. 

21.799.  Sir  James  Caird.— That  is  a high  country, 
is  it  not? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  it.  There  is  a large 
share  of  bog  and  mountain  land  upon  it. 

21.800.  Is  there  any  good  land  ? — Oh,  only  a very 
small  proportion  of  it  indeed. 

21.801.  And  the  large  proportion  is? — Very  bad 
land  indeed. 

21.802.  And  a large  population  ? — Yes,  a very  large 
population.  Take  for  instance  Lord  Dillon’s  estate, 
the  valuation  of  it  is  £20,000,  and  there  are  5,000 
tenants  upon  it. 

21.803.  The  President. — When  you  say  a congested 
district  you  mean  the  people  cannot  live  upon  the 
land? — Yes,  my  lord. 

21.804.  That  there  are  too  many  people  for  the  land 
to  support  ? — Yes. 

21.805.  And  now  do  they  eke  out  an  existence ; what 
do  they  live  upon  ? — It  is  remarkable,  really,  in  the 
congested  districts  how  the  people  do  live,  but  they 
all  go  to  England  every  year — all  the  able  bodied  male 
population  migrate  in  that  way  in  the  harvest  season. 

21.806.  And  is  that  diminishing  at  all,  that  going 
to  England  ? do  they  go  as  much  now  as  ever  they 
<lid  ? — They  go  as  much  as  ever,  but  I am  sorry  to 
say  not  with  the  same  successful  results  as  before. 
They  do  not  appear  to  obtain  as  good  wages,  nor  as 
much  employment  as  in  former  years. 

21.807.  And  is  the  distress  great  in  that  district  in 
consequence?  — Well,  they  cannot  bring  home  nor 
send  home  the  amount  of  money  they  used  to  bring 


and  send,  and  consequently  they  cannot  meet  their  jjec  3j  is86. 
engagements  1 suppose,  as  well  as  they  used.  — !_ 

21, 80S.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  there  been  much  falling  Mr.  Thomas 
off;  can  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Tighe,  J.L\ 
falling  off  ? — I know  that  in  Ballyhaunis,  large  sums 
used  to  be  received  a few  years  ago,  and  that  of  late 
the  men  have  not  sent  more  than  half  what  they  used 
to  send  formerly.  Ballyhaunis  is  the  centre  of  that 
congested  district,  and  the  centre  for  supplying 
England  with  labourers,  and  it  is  to  that  post  office 
the  money  generally  goes.  I do  not  _ think  tney  get 
there  half  the  money  they  used.  That  is  proof  in 
itself  that  they  cannot  earn  it. 

21.809.  The  President. — Do  you  propose  to  sell  in 
that  neighborhood  ? — I have  no  laud  there. 

22.810.  You  are  only  speaking  of  it  as  living  near 
it  ? — Quite  so. 

21.811.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advantageous  that 
the  Land  Purchase  Act  should  be  put  in  operation  in 
those  congested  districts  ? — I do. 

21.812.  You-  do  think  so  ? — I do. 

21.813.  And  you  do  not  think  it  would  have  a 
tendency  to  increase  sub-division? — Well, as  you  have 
touched  upon  that,  I wish  to  say  I think  it  would  bo 
an  improvement  upon  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  if  any- 
thing could  be  done  by  Parliament  to  prevent  sub- 
division in  any  shape  or  form  under  it,  for  I think  it 
is  the  great  evil,  and  has  been  the  great  evil  of  this 
country.  If  anything  could  be  done  to  prevent  land 
being  sub-divided,  it  would  be  an  immense  advantage. 

2f,814.'  There  is  already,  I think,  a provision  in  the 
Act,  that  lands  dealt  with  under  it  are  not  to  be  sub- 
divided?— Yes,  that  is  so  in  a way,  but  I think  the 
provision  should  be  much  more  stringent,  and  that 
sub-division  should  be  absolutely  prohibited.  Every 
check  put  upon  sub-division,  I think,  would  be  of  an 


stop  sub-division  entirely  would  it  not  ? have  you 
thought  how  it  could  be  done  ?— In  my  county  the 
tenants  themselves  are  beginning  to  see  the  evil  of  it, 
and  would  require  very  little  pressure  to  fall  in  with 
any  remedy  which  might  be  suggested.  In  short  they 
recognise  the  fact  that  they  cannot  continue  to  live  in 
the  land  at  all  if  they  further  sub-divide  their  holdings, 
and  I think  that  everything  should  be  done  to  assist 
them  in  their  good  intention  to  stand  up  against  any 
further  sub-division. 

21.816.  Is  there  any  emigration  going  on  from  these 
congested  districts  that  you  are  acquainted  with  ? — 
Yes’  an  amount,  of  emigration,  and  every  family  who 
sends  any  member  to  America,  more  particularly 
females,  that  member  never  ceases  until  he  or  she 
succeeds  in  getting  out  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

21.817.  hora  Milltown. — That  is  to -say,  the  emi- 
grated ones  send  home  for  their  friends  to  join  them  ? 
—Yes,  particularly  the  females. 

21.818.  The  President. — And  they  succeed  to  a 
certain  extent  ?— Yes. 

21.819.  Therefore,  the  population  on  the  whole  does 

not  increase  ? — I do  not  think  it  could,  because  the 
emigration  is  very  heavy— in  my  district  so  much  so 
that  I find  on  my  property  that  the  inclination  of  all 
the  young  people  is  to  emigrate.  As  soon  as  they  can 
go  they  are  off  to  the  States.  I know  several  instances 
— iu  fact  it  is  a general  thing— for  young  men  to  go  to 
E no-laud  to  get  work,  and  to  earn  money  enough  there 
to  go  to  America.  As  soon  as  they  have  earned  money 
enough  there  they  go  to  America.  They  are  most 
anxious  to  reach  the  States.  , 

21.820.  But  you  are  in  favour  of  Lord  Ashbourne  s 
Act  taking  effect  in  those  districts  in  spite  of  the 
danger  there  may  be  of  sub-division  ?— VV  ell,  1 do 
not  see  there  would  a great  danger  of  sub-division. 
Of  course  if  it  could  be  done  it  would  be  well  to  m re- 
duce some  clause  to  prevent  the  risk  of  sub-dms  on. 
Anything  in  that  direction  would  be  an  advance.] 

21.821.  But  you  think  it  would  be  of  advantage 
that  those  people  should  become  owners?— Yes.  I 
have  always  endeavoured  to  get  people  to  go  m under 
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Dec.  3 I88fi  ^ord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  because  I think  it  would  tend 

!_  ’ ro  their  advantage  and  to  the  peace  of  the  country.  It 

Mr.  Thomas  would  certainly  tend  to  make  people  more  inclined  to 
Tighe,  J P.  settle  down,  and  I think  that  in  the  end  must  be  a 
benefit  all  round. 

21.822.  And  as  long  as  this  migration  to  England 
goes  on  successfully,  goes  on  during  the  summer 
months,  the  people  are  tolerably  happy  and  contented, 
and  fairly  wealthy  ? — Yes. 

21.823.  And  is  it  the  only  danger  that  they  might 
stop  that,  that  they  might  cease  to  get  employment  in 
England,  that  then  they  might-  be  badly  off? — Un- 
questionably they  would  be  badly  off  if  this  migration 
ceased,  because  England  and  the  money  they  make  in 
England  are  great  factors  in  their  ability  to  support 
their  homes  and  their  families. 

21.824.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  should 
stop  ? — I see  no  reason  or  prospect  of  it. 

21.825.  And  if  agriculture  becomes  more  prosperous 
in  England  they  will  in  all  probability  get  the  same 
wages  as  in  former  years  ? — Well,  I should  suppose  so. 

21.826.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  introduction  of 
machinery  has  to  a certain  extent  done  away  in  Eng- 
land with  the  demand  for  Irish  labour,  has  it  not  ? — 
That  may  bo:  but  I think  the  great  loss  the  Irish 
labourer  has  in  England  now  and  for  the  last  few 
seasons  is  that  he  has  to  stay  there  for  a long  time — 
that  is  the  interval  between  the  saving  of  the  hay  and 
the  coming  in  of  the  harvest  is  so  great  that  he  loses 
so  much  money  while  waiting.  A good  deal  of  the 
earnings  go  in  that  way. 

21.827.  In  short,  it  is  not  go  advantageous  to  them 
as  it  was  ? — No,  not  nearly  so  advantageous. 

21.828.  They  do  not  bring  home  so  much  money 
with  them  now  ? — Three,  or  four,  or  five  years  ago, 
when  things  were  prosperous  in  England,  one  labouring 
man  would  bring  home  £20,  and  I have  known  three 
of  a family  to  bring  home  £50  in  one  season,  but  they 
could  not  do  that  now. 

21.829.  IIow  much  do  they  bring  home  now  ? — The 
very  most  that  a man  can  bring  home  now  with  a good 
season  in  England  is  £10  or  £12,  after  supporting 
himself. 

21.830.  Lord  Milltown. — How  long  does  he  take  to 
earn  that? — Well,  they  generally  go  away  about 
St.  John’s  Day  about  the  end  of' June — St.  John’s 
Day  is  on  the  24th  June — and  they  commence  to 
return  about  October  on  to  Christmas. 

21.831.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  the  husband  and 
the  young  men  of  a family  who  go  ?— The  husbands 
and  the  young  men. 

21.832.  And  when  they  come  home,  could  you, 
of  your  own  knowledge,  tell  us  anything  of  the 
quality  of  the  food  they  have  to  eat  during  the 
winter?— Yes,  I can;  I can  tell  you  this,  that  I 
think  their  going  to  England  rather  unsettles  them 
in  that  respect.  They  get  a better  class  of  food 
there  than  in  this  country,  and  that,  I think,  makes 
them  anxious  to  get  back  again.  However,  even  at 
home  their  class  of  food  has  altogether  changed  within 
the  last  25  years.  I remember  so  long  ago°they  used 
to  live  upon  the  produce  of  their  little  farms,  but  now 
they  sell  that  and  purchase  tea  and  sugar,  and  flour 
and  butter.  They  become  accustomed  to  another  mode 
of  living,  different  altogether  from  their  old  one,  from 
going  to  England. 

21.833.  And  they  get  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tea 
and  sugar  and  flour  in  England  ? — Yes. 

21.834.  And  they  desire  to  have  the  same  things  in 
Ireland  ?— Yes. 

21.835.  But  they  do  not  bring  back  as  much  as 
would  enable  them  to  purchase  supplies  of  these  articles 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  ? — Oh,  no  ; a man  could 
not  afford  to  pay  for  very  much  tea  and  sugar,  and 
flour  and  butter,  and  commodities  of  that  kind,  out  of 
£10  earned  in  England,  especially  a man  with  a family, 
but  they  sell  the  produce  of  their  little  holdings.  I am 
quite  sure  that  people  now  use  these  things  who 
25  years  ago  never  dreamed  of  them. 


21.836.  I thought  the  principal  food  in  the  winter 
down  there  was  potatoes? — Oh,  no,  their  principal 
food  is  bread. 

21.837.  What  do  they  do  with  the  potatoes  ?— 
I have  known  some  people  to  sell  the  potatoes  to  use 
the  bread — of  course  by  selling  the  potatoes,  they  "et 
the  means  of  purchasing  the  bread. 

21.838.  Did  the  potatoes  fail  there  within  the  last 
year  or  two  ? — Oh,  no.  Last  year  was  a very  good 
year  for  potatoes,  the  present  year  I would  not  say  i$ 
as  good  as  last,  but  there  has  been  no  failure  for  two 
or  three  years  past. 

21.839.  I suppose  all  round  there  is  no  crop  which 
varies  mere  or  is  so  uncertain  as  the  potato  ? — No 
none — that  is  a fact. 

21.840.  Should  you  say  that  portion  of  the  con- 
gested district  was  dependent  upon,  or  living  chiefly 
upon  the  potato  crop  ?— Yes,  I should  say  so— they 
depend  chiefly  upon  the  potato. 

21.841.  Then  of  course  the  potato  being  a very 
uncertain  crop,  and  their  chief  dependence  being  upon 
it,  they  are  more  at  the  risk  of  the  seasons  than  any 
other  tenantry  in  the  country  ? — They  are. 

21.842.  Have  you  considered  at  all  what  remedy 
there  could  be  for  them — whether  by  migration  or 
emigration  ? Do  you  think  they  could  be  transferred 
to  any  other  districts  in  the  country? — As  to  emigra- 
tion, my  idea  is  that  the  population  of  this  country 
should  not  be  sensibly  reduced.  At  present  the 
emigration  is  very  heavy,  and  we  have  few  marriages 
and  consequently  births  are  few,  so  that  in  8 or 
10  years  with  emigration  going  on  as  it  has  been  for 
the  last  few  years,  the  population  will  be  largely 
diminished.  I think  that  would  be  very  injurious. 
Taking  into  consideration  the  question  as  to  how 
congestion  may  be  relieved,  I should  say  in  my  own 
county  there  are  vast  districts  of  land  which  have 
been  cleared  of  tenants,  and  if  anything  could  be  done 
towards  removing  some  of  the  tenants  from  the  con- 
gested districts,  and  purchasing  those  lands  and 
placing  them  upon  them,  it  would  be  much  better 
than  emigration. 

21.843.  Mr.  Neligan — If  you  wanted  to  make 
them  purchasers  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  there 
would  be  a difficulty  in  that?  — Not  if  you  made 
them  purchasers  of  the  land  to  which  they  were 
removed. 

21.844.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  this  land  you  speak 
of  of  a better  quality  than  that  in  the  congested 
districts  ? — Oh,  yes. 

21.845.  And  the  probability  would  be  that  they 
would  do  better  there  ? — Certainly.  The  lands  I 
speak  of  are  grass  lands,  and  what  I suggest  is  the 
breaking  up  of  the  grass  lands  into  agricultural 
holdings  where  these  people  would  be  much  better 
off  in  all  their  surroundings. 

21.846.  And  do  you  think  that  that  is  possible? — 
Ido. 

21.847.  And  desirable  ? — Certainly. 

21.848.  The  President. — When  you  move  certain 
families,  you  make  more  room  for  those  remaining  ? — 
Yes. 

21.849.  And  do  you  think  the  owners  of  these 
farms — of  those  tracks  of  land  you  speak  of  would 
be  willing  to  sell  them  for  that  purpose  ? — Yes. 

21.850.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  land  of  which 
you  speak  land  from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted? 
—Yes. 

21.851.  The  President. — And  would  the  League 
allow  that,  that  tenants  should  take  possession  of 
evicted  lands  ? — I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
objection  to  a scheme  of  migration.  I do  not  think 
there  would  be  any  feeling  against  it,  because  it 
would  be  obviously  for  bettering  the  condition  of  the 
people. 

21.852.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  would  take 
that  fact  info  consideration,  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  people? — Oh,  certainly. 

21.853.  The  President. — I believe  you  personally 
had  something  to  do  with  the  estate  upon  which 
Mr.  Parnell  tried  the  experiment  of  migration  ? — . 
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Yes,  I thought  if  the  example  was  set  it  would  give 
a great  impetus  to  migration  and  towards  the  settling 
down  of  things  in  this  country — that  it  would  in  fact 
lead  to  a better  state  of  feeling  and  to  peace,  and 
eventually  to  the  prosperity  of  the  country. 

21.854.  What  had  you  to  do  in  that  transaction, 
will  you  tell  us  ? — Well,  Mr.  Parnell  telegraphed  to 
me  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and  asked  that 
I should  meet  him,  and  I was  also  requested  by 
Colonel  Nolan  to  go  to  Ballinderry.  I saw  Mr. 
Parnell  there,  and  I went  over  the  estate  with  him. 

21.855.  That  is  before  it  was  bought?— Just  the 
day  it  was  bought. 

21.856.  Could  you  give  us  the  extent  of  the  estate  ? 
— I have  not  got  the  particulars  with  me,  but  I know 
at  all  events  the  Government  valuation  is  something 
about  £1,300.  I could  send  you  up  a rental  from  the 
country. if  it  would  be  of  any  use  to  you.  I have  it 
at  home.  It  is  a large  estate. 

21.857.  And  could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  how- 
much  of  it  was  in  the  hands  of  small  tenants  ? ►—Well, 
I should  say  three  quarters  of  it  was  in  grass,  and  a 
quarter  in  the  hands  of  tenants.  The  tenants  had 
very  small  holdings — miserably  small  holdings. 

21.858.  How  many  were  these  tenants? — I should 
say  about  40  as  well  as  I can  recollect. 

21.859.  And  the  object  was  to  promote  migration  ? 
— Yes. 

21.860.  How  many  migrated  on  to  this  estate  ? — 
None.  I should  explain  the  estate  was  bought  for 
purpose  of  migration,  but  there  was  some  difficulty 
in  the  way  of — in  the  first  place — relieving  the  con- 
gestion on  the  estate  itself  and  it  was  thought  that 
it  would  be  most  fit  that  the  tenants  on  the  estate 
where  there  was  so  much  congestion  should  get  their 
chance  first,  and  after  they  were  supplied,  tenants 
should  be  brought  in  from  other  quarters. 

21.861.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  did  they  get  their 
chance  first  ? — Yes. 

21.862.  And  they  have  exhausted  the  entire  avail- 
able land? — Well  yes,  but  some  of  the  tenancies  on 
the  grass  lands  have  not  expired. 

21.863.  And  they  amounted  to  three  quarters  of 
the  whole  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases  there  were  leases  and 
the  lands  were  not  available  for  the  other  tenants, 
and  it  was  only  by  degrees  as  such  tenancies  are 
dropping  in  that  the  tenants  can  be  relieved  by  getting 
additions  to  their  holdings. 

21.864.  There  was  a certain  proportion  of  it,  was 
there  not,  that  the  grass  tenants  gave  up  ? — Yes. 

51.865.  And  that  has  been  subdivided  amongst  the 
smaller  tenants  ? — Yes. 

21.866.  But  sufficient  grass  lands  have  not  yet 
fallen  in  to  provide  the  smaller  tenants  with  what  is 
considered  the  requisite  additions  to  their  holdings  ? — 
No. 

21.867.  Lord  Milltoicn. — The  lands  that  have 
fallen  in,  were  they  equally  divided  ? — It  was  in  this 
way ; there  was  a part  given  to  each,  as  much  as  they 
would  be  able  to  work  and  pay  for. 

21.868.  In  fact  it  was  not  equally  divided  ? — No. 

21.869.  Some  got  the  lion’s  share  ? — Some  got  more 
than  others,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
individual. 


21.870.  Did  that  create  no  dissatisfaction? — It 
was  done  in  this  way — if  a tenant  said,  “ I only  want 
l(  *our  acres,  and  will  be  only  able  to  pay  for  four 
e'  j^reS’”  would  not  be  right  to  give  him  seven  or 

21.871.  And  did  they  say  that,  any  of  them  ?— Yes, 
some  of  them. 

21.872.  How  many  said  they  did  not  want  more 
tian  tour  acres?— Remember  that  is  in  addition  to 

eir  own  holdings ; and  I found  when  we  went  round 
ongst  them  that  they  were  very  reasonable. 

21.873.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  found  that  they 
were  easily  satisfied  ?— Yes,  upon  the  whole. 

4nd  *lave  they  broken  up  the  land  they  so 
ft  , a®'  "’orke<l  it  ? — No,  this  year  they  have  meadowed 
i u ey  will  plough  it  next  rear  I suppose. 

U 24828. 
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quarters  of  which  was  in  grass,  has  been  so  dealt  with  ? — — 

— I cannot  say  that  exactly.  Mr.  Dillon  was  down  Mr.  Thomas 
there,  and  he  made  some  arrangement  with  the  lease-  TiSlle>  J.P. 
holders  of  the  grass  farms,  and  I do*  not  know  pre- 
cisely what  they  were.  It  is  in  another  part  of  the 

county  from  me. 

21.876.  But  the  effect  is  this,  there  has  been  no 
migration  of  any  tenantry  to  that  estate  ? — No. 

21.877.  But  only  a migration  on  the  estate,  so  to 
speak  ? — Quite  so. 

21.878.  It  is  only  giving  the  tenants  an  additional 
piece  of  land,  and  that  may  go  on  yet  to  a considerable 
extent? — Will  go  on,  no  doubt. 

21.879.  As  the  grass  lands  fall  in  ? — Yes. 

21.880.  That  is  the  intention  ? — That  is  the  in- 
tention. 

21.881.  Would  you  say  the  scheme  is  successful  in 
its  object  ? — I would,  because  the  tenants  are  really 
satisfied,  though  the  rents  were  pretty  high,  because 
the  grass  farms  were  bringing  a very  good  rent. 

21.882.  Are  not  the  tenants  going  to  purchase  on 
that  estate  ? — They  have  purchased  in  a great  many 
instances. 

21.883.  The  pieces  of  land  allocated  to  them  ? — Yes. 

21.884.  Purchased  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act?— 

Yes,  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

21.885.  The  President. — The  tenants  who  formerly 
held  these  pasture  lands,  were  they  willing  to  give 
them  up  ? — Certainly  not,  they  made  every  effort  they 
coukl  to  hold  on. 

21.886.  And  I suppose  if  it  had  been  any  other 
purchaser  than  Mr.  Parnell,  and  that  this  land  had 
been  cleared  in  that  way,  nobody  could  have  gone  into 
occupation  ? — I do  not  think  that  extends  so  much  to 
a grass  farm  as  to  an  agricultural  holding. 

21.887.  Is  there  not  the  same  objection  on  the  part 
of  the  people  to  see  a tenant  evicted  from  grass  lands 
as  to  seeing  him  evicted  from  tillage  lands  ? — Well, 
my  lord,  I do  not  think  there  is ; at  all  events,  there  is 
one  thing  certain,  there  is  not  so  great  an  objection  to 
a tenant  outbidding  another  for  grass  lands.  I know 
several  instances  where  the  tenant  said,  “ I throw  up 
“ this  land,  except  I get  an  abatement,”  and  where 
another  tenant  has  walked  in  at  the  old  rent. 

21.888.  Do  you  think  anybody,  except  Mr.  Parnell, 
or  some  one  else  connected  with  the  National  League, 
could  have  carried  out  this  thing,  would  not  the 
tenants  on  the  grass  lands  have  been  too  strong  for 
him  if  they  were  unwilling  to  move  ? — There  might 
be  something  in  that,  but,  as  I say,  I do  not  think 
they  have  the  same  objection  to  getting  rid  of  a 
tenancy  in  a grass  farm  as  in  an  agricultural  holding. 

21.889.  Sir  James  Caird. — As  a rule  the  grazier 
does  not  live  on  the  grass  farm  ? — No. 

21.890.  And  the  tenant  of  an  agricultural  holding 
does  ? — Yes. 

21.891.  And  that  I presume  is  the  distinction  ? — 

Yes. 

21.892.  But  so  far  there  has  not  yet  been  any 
migration  to  that  estate  from  any  other  district  ? 

— No. 

21.893.  Lord  Milltoicn.  — Do  these  tenants,  Mr. 

Tighe,  who  are  so  contented  pay  their  rents  ? — I know 
they  did  pay ; whether  they  have  paid  the  last  rent  or 
not  I cannot  say. 

21.894.  Do  you  know  whether  they  have  or  not; 
do  you  believe  they  have  paid  ? — I could  not  tell  you. 

I do  not  interfere  that  way. 

21.895.  But  you  may  know,  as  a matter  of  fact, 
whether  they  have  paid  or  not  ? — If  I knew  I would 
tell  you. 

21.896.  Of  course,  but  you  do  not  know  ?— No. 

21.897.  Now  how  did  you  get  rid  of  these  grass 
tenants  ? — Where  ? 

21.898.  On  this  property  wo  have  just  been 
speaking  of? — By  a notice  to  quit. 

21.899.  But  could  not  they  have  called  upon  you  to 
have  a fair  rent  fixed  ?— Oh,  no.  That  might  have 
been  raised,  but  the  farms  were  not  Agricultural  liold- 

d d 
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ings,  and  the  occupiers  were  not  present  tenants  within 
the  meaning  of  the  Act.  . 

21  900.  The  occupiers  were  not  tenants  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — No.  . 

21.901.  Then  practically  they  only  had  the  grazing 

lands  ? — That  is  alL  . 

21.902.  And  were  not  really  tenants  at  all  i — No. 

21  903.  Is  the  proposal  that  the  land  should  be 

divided  fairly  amongst  the  other  tenants  of  the  estate, 
or  is  it  contemplated  that  portion  of  it  should  he 
reserved  for  the  introduction  of  tenants  from  other 
districts?— Well,  first  of  all  the  tenants  on  the  estate, 
and  as  I have  told  you  they  are  very  numerous,  have 
to  get  their  allotments.  When  Colonel  Nolan  and  I 
went  over  the  estate  the  tenants  asked  me  to  walk  the 
lands  and  to  apportion  the  value  of  each  lot,  which  I 
did  on  one  townland,  but  I did  not  go  there  after.  I 
did  the  work  upon  one  townland,  and  since  then  I have 
not  interfered.  . . 

21.904.  Did  that  apportionment  give  satisfaction  t 
— It  did  perfect  satisfaction. 

21.905.  And  it  was  acted  upon  ? — It  was. 

21.906.  I should  have  fancied  it  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  task  to  fulfil  ?— ' Well,  it  was  not  difficult  in 
this  way  to  me,  that  I did  not  listen  to  anyone’s  talk  ; 
I said,  “ I shall  take  this  upon  my  own  responsibility, 
“ and  I won’t  have  anyone  say  this  should  be  done  or 
“ that  should  be  done.” 

21.907.  This  land  was  in  grass  and  well  suited  tor 
permanent  pasture  ?— Yes,  it  was  prime  meadow  land. 

21.908.  The  proposal  is  that  it  shall  be  broken  up 
by  those  tenants  to  whom  allotments  were  made  ? 
—Yes,  that  was  the  object  it  was  given  for,  that  it 
might  help  them  with  their  small  holdings  they  lived 
upon,  because  we  all  know  if  a tenant  is  living  upon 
two  or  three  acres  of  land,  and  tilling  that  year  after 
year,  that  eventually  it  will  give  no  crop  at  all.  They 
require  some  new  land  to  work  upon,  and  these 
additions  to  their  holdings  will  enable  these  small 
tenants  to  go  in  for  a regular  rotation  of  crops, 
by  which  means  a portion  of  the  holdings  will  lie  at 

21.909.  But  that  land  was  given  not  to  be  kept  for 
pasture  land  but  to  be  broken  up  ? — They  are  to  do 
as  they  like  with  it;  there  is  no  restriction,  but  if  to 
the  two  or  three  acres  any  man  has,  you  add  a few 
acres  more,  you  do  not  only  improve  the  condition  of 
the  tenant,  but  you  improve  the  condition  of  his 
original  acres. 

21.910.  It  is  not  likely  to  pay  as  well  in  tillage 
though,  as  in  good  permanent  pasture  ? — I think  it  is 
likely  to  pay  better.  On  my  estate,  where  there  was 
a prohibition  on  tenants  breaking  up  grass  lands  for 
tillage,  I always  gave  them  permission  to  plough  a 
field  or  two,  which  was  pointed  out  to  me,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  new  land  to  work  on,  because 
tenants  living  on  small  holdings,  unless  allowed  every 
six  or  seven  years  to  get  a piece  of  fresh  land,  cannot 
really  grow  crops. 

21.911.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  tillage  farmers  have 
suffered  less  than  other  farmers  of  late  years  ? — My 
opinion  is  that  tillage  farmers  must  suffer  more,  if  they 
depend  upon  tillage  altogether;  every  tenant  who 
expects  to  make  his  rent  and  to  get  on,  must  have  a 
proportion  of  grass  and  a proportion  of  tillage. 

21.912.  How  is  your  own  farm  managed,  is  it  in 
grass  or  in  tillage  ? — The  farm  in  my  own  hands  ? 

21.913.  The  one  you  have  given  evidence  about  ? — 
Well  I have,  I think,  about  50  acres  of  it  in  tillage. 

21.914.  Out  of  1,000  acres  ? — Yes. 

21.915.  That  is  not  a very  large  proportion  ?— No, 
but  there  are  400  acres  out  of  that,  which  is  in  winter- 
age,  and  for  weaning  lambs  in  summer. 

21.916.  But  a casual  observer  would  imagine  from 
your  practice  with  regard  to  your  own  land,  that  your 
own  opinion  was,  that  it  was  better  to  keep  it  in 
permanent  pasture  than  to  break  it  up  ? — No,  I have 
50  acres,  I think,  in  tillage  ; that  is  a very  fair  pro- 
portion on  the  entire  I have  in  my  hands,  making  a 
deduction  for  winterage. 


21.917.  50  acres  out  of  1,000,  that  is  the  20th  part? 
. — Yes,  but  remember  there  are  400  acres,  out  of  the 
1,000,  as  I have  said,  mountain  land  for  winterage. 

21.918.  And  do  you  think  that  these  small  tenants 
on  the  estate  Mr.  Parnell  has  purchased,  when  they 
get  the  lands  allotted  to  them,  will  only  till  the 
20th  part  ? — There  is  part  of  the  1,000  acres  in  my 
hands  that  I could  not  till  at  all,  it  is  rocky  mountain 
pasture. 

21.919.  Now  about  those  congested  districts,  Mr. 
Tighe ; did  I understand  you  to  say  to  the  President 
that  there  was  ‘no  danger  of  distress  there  as  long  as 
migration  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  employment 
goes  on  ? — As  long  as  it  is  continual. 

21.920.  You  think  that  is  so  ? — I do,  as  long  as  it 
is  continual. 

21.921.  Would  not  a failure  of  the  potato  crop  bring 
those  people  in  congested  districts  within  sight  of 
famine,  even  with  that  assistance  ? — I don’t  think  so, 
because  it  would  amount  to  a loss  at  the  most  of 
perhaps  an  acre  of  potatoes. 

21.922.  And  how  large  are  their  holdings  ? — Say 
from  10  to  12  acres. 

21.923.  Ten  or  12  acres  in  the  congested  districts  ?— 
Yes. 

21.924.  Of  good  land  ? — Oh,  I didn’t  say  good  land. 

21.925.  But  an  acre  of  potatoes  taken  from  a man 
who  only  has  8 or  10  acres  is  a serious  loss? — Of 
course  it  would  be  a serious  loss. 

21.926.  And  the  famine  that  occurred  some  years 
ago  was  felt  very  sdrely  in  these  congested  districts, 
was  it  not — we  have  been  told  so  at  least  ? — It  was. 

21.927.  And  that  was  owing  to  a failure  of  the 
potato  crop  ? — It  was. 

21.928.  And  such  a thing  might  happen  next  year 
again  ? — Well,  it  may — it.  may. 

21.929.  That  I think  is  a very  undesirable  state  of 
things  to  continue — that  these  poor  people  should  live 
within  a measureable  distance  of  famine  in  these 
districts,  more  or  less  dependent  on  labour  in  England  ? 
— What  I say  about  that  is  that  if  a tenant  goes  over 
to  England  and  earns  say  £12,  and  has  only  a rent  of 
£4  or  £5  to  pay  for  that  light  holding  of  land,  the 
balance  goes  a good  way  towards  supporting  him. 

21.930.  What  does  he  make  out  of  the  land;  does 
he  make  much  more  out  of  it  than  the  rent  ? — I dare 
say  £4  or  £5. 

21.931.  He  would  be  able  to  make  that  over  and 
above  the  rent  ? — I should  say  so. 

21.932.  Does  he  make  much  more  ? — I could  not 
say  as  to  that. 

21.933.  As  a rule,  do  you  think  ? — Well,  as  a rule 
generally  every  tenant  has  a pig  or  two,  and  they  pay 
the  rent. 

21.934.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  they  have  been  paying 
it  ? — They  have. 

21.935.  Lord  MilUmon. — The  pig  is  the  gentleman 
always  supposed  to  pay  the  rent.  What  is  your 
proposal  to  us  now  ; do  I understand  you  to  say  that 
emigration  is  going  on  freely  from  the  congested 
districts  ? — From  the  entire  country. 

21.936.  But  it  is  not  confined  exclusively  to  those 
congested  districts  ? — Oh,  no. 

21.937.  You  said  you  did  think  the  population  was 
increasing  ? — I don’t  think  so. 

21.938.  The  early  marriages  so  pi'evalent  in  former 
days  are  not  so  numerous  now,  you  think? — No; 
I never  saw  such  a dearth  of  marriages  as  there  is  now. 
I know  it  from  all  the  clergymen  in  the  country,  and 
they  tell  me  there  are  no  marriages  now  at  all. 

21.939.  It  must  be  very  hard  on  them  ? — I suppose 
it  is — it  lessens  their  income. 

21.940.  What  is  your  proposal  instead  of  emigration 
— that  the  people  should  be  migrated  to  vacant  land  r— 
Yes. 

21.941.  Is  there  any  to  be  had  in  your  county.— 

Yes,  there  is.  .. 

21.942.  To  be  had  for  the  mere  asking  of  it?—  ' 
no,  for  purchase.  There  are  Lord  Lucan’s  estate  a 
Lord  Sligo’s,  and  there  are  immense  tracts  of  g 
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land  on  their  estates ; and  there  is  Sir  Roger  Palmer’s 
also,  if  they  are  disposed  to  sell. 

21.943.  Are  these  congested  districts? — Well,  I 
won’t  say  they  are’  congested  districts.  Lord  Lucan 
has  a great  deal  of  grass  land  on  hand.  I know  his 
estate  in  Ballinrobe,  and  he  has  a great  part  of  it  laid 
down  in  grass. 

21.944.  Is  it  your  proposal  that  this  land  should  be 
apportioned  among  the  inhabitants  of  congested  dis- 
tricts ? — Yes. 

21.945.  With  a view  of  breaking  it  up? — Yes. 

21.946.  An  ancient  pasture  district  ? — When  I 
speak  of  these  estates  I wish  to  say  I could  not  class 
them  as  ancient  pasture.  I know  that  these  lands 
will  deteriorate  if  they  are  not  kept  in  a proper  course 
of  tillage. 

21.947.  Is  this  land  that  has  been  laid  to  grass  from 
tillage  ? — Yes. 

21.948.  It  is  a good  many  years  ago  I suppose, 
since  it  was  laid  to  grass — some  time  after  the  famine  ? 
— While  Mr.  Simpson  had  it  he  always  tilled  400  acres 
or  so,  out  of  nearly  3,000.  Now  since  Lord  Lucan  took 
it  up — Mr.  Simpson  went  to  live  in  England — Lord 
Lucan  does  not  till  much  of  it. 

21.949.  He  keeps  it  in  grazing? — The  greater  part 
of  it. 

21.950.  He  is  a shrewd  man  of  business  ? — Yes. 

21.951.  And  thinks  that  pays  best? — I dare  say  he 
does. 

21.952.  Have  you  any  reason  to  doubt  he  is  right  ? 
I would  not  like  to  put  my  judgment  against  his — he 
may  be. 

21.953.  Have  you  ever  suggested  to  him  that  his 
land  should  be  aplotted  in  this  way  ? — No,  nor  am  I 
suggesting  it  now,  but  he  would  not  be  the  loser  if 
he  did. 

21.954.  Your  suggestion  then  is  that  he  should  sell 
it  ? — Yes. 

21.955.  To  whom  ? — To  Government,  if  they  want 
to  relieve  congested  districts.  I look  on  it  as  a 
national  undertaking,  and  not  as  of  public  individuals 
or  private  bodies  at  all. 

21.956.  You  propose  that  the  State  should  purchase 
a large  extent  of  property  and  migrate  these  people 
to  it  from  congested  districts  ? — That  is  what  I 
consider — that  is  my  view. 

21.957.  Your  suggestions  are  most  valuable,  and 
I want  to  have  them  clearly.  You  think  the  State, 
without  the  intervention  of  any  other  body,  should 
purchase  this  land,  and  then  let  it,  or  sell  it,  or  what  ? 
— Let  it  or  sell  it. 

21.958.  But  which  ? — Sell  it. 

21.959.  To  whom  ? — To  those  people. 

21.960.  Mr.  Ncligan. — To  anyone  who  would  buy 
it? — Yes  ; I think  they  should  buy  the  land  up. 

21.961.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  your  proposal  that 
the  people  in  congested  places  should  be  removed  to 
those  districts  ? — Exactly. 

21.962.  Then  you  would  have  to  build  them 
houses  ? — Yes. 

21.963.  And  where  would  you  get  the  money  to  do 
that  ?— Well,  I suppose  the  National  Milch  Cow. 

21.964.  That  would  he  another  demand  on  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  You  would  not  only  have  them 
buy  the  land,  but  equip  it  for  all  these  small 
tenancies  ? — I suppose  so. 

21.965.  And  then  set  the  land  what  way  you  could  ? 

What  I say  is,  if  the  Government  want  to  relieve 
congested  districts,  I say  this  is  the  only  way  they 
can  do  it.  J J J 

21.966.  Sir  James  Caird. — By  migration  ? — Yes. 

21.967.  Mr.  Ncligan. — And  buy  up  the  land  ? 
— Yes. 

21.968.  How  would  you  take  it  ? — I suppose  a bill 
would  be  necessary. 

21.969.  And  you  should  find  some  capital  for  these 
™en  to  start  them  with,  I suppose,  after  providing 
them  with  a house  on  the  farm  ? — I suppose  they 
would  find  the  capital. 


21.970.  They  should  be  started  with  capital.  I think 
you  said  you  would  scarcely  apply  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  to  these  districts  as  they  are  at  present — that  you 
would  do  it  as  auxiliary  to  the  scheme  ? — I would  let 
both  schemes  apply  to  it. 

21.971.  There  is  no  doubt  the  condition  of  these 
poor  people  is  very  wretched.  They  are  depending 
entirely  on  extraneous  aid  for  their  living — on  what- 
ever they  are  able  to  make  by  their  labour  in  Eugland  ? 
— I believe  where  the  small  tenants  have  no  work  at 
home  they  must  depend  on  migration  to  England. 

21.972.  — Do  you  think  it  would  be  t.o  their  own  ad- 
vantage to  make  them  owners  in  fee  ? — I think  if  it 
was  done  it  would  contribute  to  the  peace  of  the 
country,  and  they  would  pay  their  rents. 

21.973.  But  you  have  no  experience  of  tracts  of 
land  that  got  into  the  hands  of  small  feeholders  ? — 
No. 

21.974.  Lord  Milltown. — Emigration,  I believe,  is 
all  to  the  United  States  ? — All  to  the  United  States. 

21.975.  Sir  James  Caird.— Has  it  ever  been  con- 
sidered in  your  part  of  the  country,  the  Question  of 
Government  assisting  emigration  ? — Yes.  I am  chair- 
man of  the  Claremorris  Board  of  Guardians,  and  I 
know  there  was  a good  deal  done  in  that  way,  but 
somehow  or  other  it  did  not  become  very  popular. 

21.976.  Among  the  people  themselves  it  was  not 
popular  ? — Not  with  Government  aid. 

21.977.  It  was  not  popular  among  the  people? — 
No. 

21.978.  Do  you  know  for  what  reason  ? — Well, 
they  don’t  like  the  idea  of-  the  people  being  sent  out 
of  the  country.  They  consider  the  people  ought  to 
be  kept  in  the  country,  and  that  they  ought  to  get 
employment  in  the  country,  and  get  land  in  the 
country. 

21.979.  Lord  Millfoivn. — Who  considers  that — is  it 
the  people  or  the  board  of  guardians  ? — Not  the  board 
of  guardians  exactly.  Some  would  be  of  that  opinion 
though. 

21.980.  But  if  the  people  are  anxious  to  emigrate,  as 
you  say  they  are,  it  seems  rather  paradoxical  that  it 
should  be  stated  they  don’t  wish  to  do  that  which  they 
so  ardently  desire  ? — What  I say  about  emigration  is  that 
I see  all  the  female  portion  of  a family  that  go  to 
America,  they  never  rest  until  they  bring  every  member 
of  the  family  away  by  their  own  money.  They  send 
over  the  money  to  bring  them  away. 

21.981.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  do  you  think  that 
there  is  not  much  necessity  for  Government  assistance 
to  promote  emigration  from  such  districts  ? — My  idea 
is  that  the  Land  League  would  be  opposed,  from  what 
I have  seen,  to  emigration.  They  don’t  wish  to  have 
it,  and  their  wish  will,  of  course,  govern  the  people. 

21.982.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  notorious ; but  I 
wished  to  know  the  feeling  of  the  people  themselves 
not  of  the  leaders  of  the  Land  League. 

21.983.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  see  no  distinc- 
tion in  giving  assistance  to  the  people  themselves  and 
giving  free  emigration  ? — The  distinction  I draw  is 
that  the  people  would  accept  migration  instead  emi- 
gration. In  individual  cases  there  are  people,  of 
course,  who  would  like  to  get  a Government  grant  to 
go  away  independent  of  liny  league  or  other  inter- 
ference. 

21.984.  The  object  being  to  remove  the  congestion 
from  the  district  must  be  decided  either  by  emigration 
or  migration ; and  would  you  consider  that  Govern- 
ment assistance  would  be  equally  salutary  in  both 
cases  ? — Well,  that  is  another  question.  I consider 
myself  that  the  country  ultimately—  that  the  diminu- 
tion of  the  population  will  be  such — that  the  country 
will  be  injured. 

21.985.  You  prefer  migration  then  ? I would. 

21.986.  If  you  would  prefer  migration  you  would, 
therefore,  think  that  Government  assistance  might 
quite  as  properly  be  given  to  migration  as  to 
emigration  ? — I think  so. 

d d 2 


Dec.  3,  1886. 

Mr.  Thomns 
Tighe,  J.P. 
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Mr.  Hugh  de  F.  Montgomery  examined. 

Dec.  3 ib86.  21,987.  The  President. — You  are  a landed  pro-  something  of  this  form,  that  if  you  were  assisting  a 

' ’ prietor  in  the  county  Tyrone  ? — Yes.  tenant  to  buy  his  land,  and  that  in  his  land  there  is  a 

Mr.  Hugh  de  21  988.  You  would  chiefly  wish  to  give  evidence  as  large  extent  of  bog,  as  shown  by  the  map  of  his  farm 
F.  Mont-  to  t]’e  Lauci  Purchase  Act  on  the  turbary  question,  as  at  present  existing,  which  the  landlord  has  now  the 
gomery.  Wc  wip  t]iat  p0jnt  first,  as  it  seems  to  be  the  right  to  cut  or  to  put  any  of  his  other  tenants  in  to 

• point  upon  which  you  are  most  anxious  to  give  cut,  that  the  State  should  take  over  those  rights,  and 

evidence.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Act  of  1885  also  that  on  an  estate  where  the  landlord  has  bogs  in 

which  interferes  with,  or  is  in  any  way  affected  his  own  hands,  that  the  State  should  be  prepared  to 

by  the  right  of  turbary  ? — Well,  my  point  is  rather  take  over  those  bogs  and  pay  the  landlord  whatever 

a general  one,  but  its  bearing  on  turbary  is  the  most  is  held  to  be  their  value,  and  not  do  what  I under- 

uro-ent.  It  affects  also  plantations  and  lands  for  the  stand  from  the  secretary  of  the  Land  Commission  is 
purpose  of  planting.  The  general  drift  of  what  now  being  done,  if  a landlord  wishes  to  sell  bogs  of 

I wish  to  draw  your  attention  to  is  this,  that  that  sort,  simply  cut  them  up  amongst  the  tenants 

I understand  that  it  is  contemplated  to  introduce  and  hand  them  over  to  the  tenants  in  perpetuity, 
a system  of  peasant  proprietorship  in  a great  part  21,994.  What  Land  Commission  do  you  speak  of? 
of  Ireland,  and  that  in  the  Act  at  present  there  is  —The  so-called  Laud  Commission, 
no  provision  whatever  for  introducing  any  of  those  21,995.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  the  Land  Purchase 
arrangements  which  exist  in  every  country  in  Europe  Commission — there  are  so  many  land  commissions  ? — 

where  peasant  proprietorship  exists  and  is  successful.  Yes. 

In  every  cas'e  that  I am  aware  of,  there  is  a supply  of  fuel  21,996.  In  the  case  of  your  tenant  I do  not  see  that 
in  woods  which  are  public  property  and  administered  by  there  could  be  any  interference? — Well,  there  are 
some  public  body  for  the  benefit  of  the  community,  and  several  tenants  near  him. 

those  who  have  rights  get  their  fuel ; and  it  appears  21,997.  He  has  his  rights  already  ascertained  ?— 
to  me  that  that  is  still  more  important  with  respect  to  He  has  those  under  the  lease,  but  if  you  were  going 

turbary  in  Ireland,  because  everybody  knows — and  to  give  him  the  fee  simple  you  need  not  give  him  the 

practical  gentlemen  will  be  better  able  to  give  evi-  fee  simple  including  all  those  rights, 

dence  than  I can  on  this  subject  — the  immense  21,998.  Under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  you  must 
trouble  that  the  administration  of  turf  bogs  is  on  give  him  his  holding  ? — Yes,  but  I understood  we 

every  estate,  and  the  hopeless  condition  to  which  were  invited  to  give  evidence  about  alterations  iu  Lord 

things  would  come  if  this  matter  is  left  to  be  settled  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

as  I understand  at  present  the  Land  Commission  pro-  21,999.  The  President.  — There  would  be  this 
poses  to  settle  it,  by  simply  cutting  up  the  bogs  where  practical  difficulty  if  each  of  the  tenants  bought  his 

the  present  tenants  cut,  and  handing  them  over  with  holding,  what  would  become  of  the  bog,  how  would 

absolute  rights  to  the  tenants  to  figlit  out  their  rights  the  turbary  be  administered  ? — It  could  be  adminis- 

of  way  and  rights  of  drainage  and  so  on  ; besides  tered,  for  instance,  as  in  Switzerland.  The  turbary  is 

which,  when  the  bogs  are  cut  out  or  in  process  of  administered  there  by  the  parochial  authorities, 
being  cut  out,  there  will  be  no  way  of  providing  the  22,000.  Lord  Milltown. — It  belongs  to  the  com- 
poorer  of  the  tenants  or  certain  of  the  tenants  with  mune  ? — It  belongs  to  the  commune, 
bog.  There  will  be  no  means  of  administration  what-  22,001.  But  here  you  have  no  commune?  No. 
ever.  There  is  a large  supply  of  turbary  within  the  But  could  not  the  Land  Commission  take  it  over  for 
ambit  of  certain  tenants’  farms,  in  many  cases  of  the  present  with  a view  to  handing  it  over  to  a local 
mountain  farms,  and  that  turf  has  never  been  touched  authority,  if  there  was  one,  in  future  ? — It  belongs  to 

yet.  I have  one  tenant  with  122  acres  under  a lease  the  commune  iu  Switzerland,  and  it  is  administered 

for  61  years  at  a rent  of  £8 — that  was  a lease  given  under  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  Department 

before  the  Land  Act — and  of  bourse  it  was  contem-  of  Woods  and  Forests. 

plated  that  when  the  lease  fell  in,  all  that  waste  land  22,002.  The  President.— At  present  in  Ireland  it 

would  be  available  for  anything  that  it  was  good  for.  belongs  to  the  landlord,  and  then  if  the  different 
I have  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  a very  great  holdings  were  bought  by  the  tenants,  it  would  be  left 
deal  of  valuable  turbary  in  the  land  that  has  not  in  the  landlord’s  hands  or  else  be  cut  up.  If  left  in 
been  touched  yet  because  it  is  not  required,  there  the  landlord’s  hands,  he  would  hardly  care  to  keep  up 

being  more  convenient  turbary  for  the  tenants.  the  administration  of  it  ? — Certainly  not.  That  is, 

21.989.  Mr.  Neligan.— But  the  land  is  all  let ; it  I see,  the  difficulty. 

is  all  subject  to  the  letting  ?— It  is  all  subject  to  the  22,003.  Mr.  Neligan.— There  are  a great  many  men 
letting,  but  I only  wish  to  point  out  the  importance  with  large  bogs  they  would  like  to  keep  up  ? — I do  not 
of  doing  something  rather  than  indicate  what  ought  think  that  would  be  an  advantage.  If  the  landlord 
to  be  done,  but  here  there  was  an  opportunity  for  the  were  left  to  monopolize  the  fuel  supply  of  the  country, 
State  to  step  in  and  lay  its  hand  on  this  class  of  that  would  be  a still  more  odious  position  than  he 
property  and  have  it  administered  for  the  public  holds  now,  and  I think  there  should  be  some  means  of 
good,  instead  of  handing  it  over  to  tenants  with  an  taking  over  these  bogs  from  the  landlords  and  ad- 
absolute  title,  who  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  will  ministering  them  for  the  good  of  the  community, 
use  it  for  the  public  good.  22,004.  Lord  Milltown. — The  best  portions  of  the 

21.990.  The  President. — It  ought  to  be  kept  apart  bog  are  portions  of  the  tenant’s  holdings  at  this 

from  the  holdings  as  common  property? — As  common  moment,  and  he  has  not  the  right  to  sell  it  to  other 
property.  ’ tenants ; but  if  he  buys  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 

21.991.  And  regulated  in  the  same  way  as  the  it  becomes  absolutely  his  own  property  ? — Certainly, 

agent  iias  done? — Yes.  22,005.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  there  are  a great  man) 

21.992.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  afraid  that  the  law  instances  of  bogs  that  are  not  let  ? — Exactly,  and 

has  already  laid  its  hand  on  that.  Has  it  laid  its  hand  there  are  a great  many  that  are  let  and  that  there 
on  it  with  a view  to  purchase  ? — I am  afraid  so.  It  are  rights  over  conveyed  under  judicial  leases.  I got; 
has  to  a certain  extent,  no  doubt,  but  where  the  State  rather  short  notice  of  being  summoned  here  to-day, 
is  going  to  interfere  and  hand  over  tenancies  in  pro-  and  I was  not  able  to  look  up  these  matters,  an 
prietorship  to  the  tenants,  has  it  not  still  the  power  ascertain  the  date  and  place  of  this  ease  ; I happene 
of  making  conditions  and  of  reserving  as  it  were  what  to  be  very  busy,  but  there  is  a case  illustrating  that, 
you  might  call  manorial  rights  ? 22,006.  Is  there  any  case  where  a judicial  tenanc) 

21.993.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  your  proposal,  increased  the  common  law  right  ? — Well,  the  case  was 
for  I confess  I do  not  understand  it,  is  it  that  the  this.  I remember  reading  it  in  the  paper.  I canno 
State  should  undertake  the  management  of  all  the  remember  before  what  county  court  judge  it  "a 
bogs  in  Ireland  ? — Well,  I suppose  it  would  take  tried.  A group  of  tenants  obtained  judicial  leas 
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from  the  sub-commissioners,  and  with  the  consent  of 
the  landlord  the  judicial  leases  were  to  include  then- 
existing  rights  of  turbary.  The  turbary  was  in  the 
holding  0f  one  of  these  tenants,  and  the  other  tenants 
were  at  some  little  distance  I believe,  but  at  any  rate 
the  other  tenants  continued  to  have  rights  of  cutting 
where  they  cut  before  on  this  man's  holding,  and  at 
the  end  of  two  years,  I think  the  portion  of  this  bog 
that  this  man  himself  cut  was  exhausted,  and  that  that 
the  other  tenants  cut  was  not  exhausted  by  a good 
deal ; so  that  placed  him  at  once  in  the  position  of  not 
havin"  a right  to  cut  any  turf  in  his  own  holding, 
having  to  go  two  or  three  miles  for  turf,  while  outside 
tenants  had  a right  to  still  cut  turf  in  this  man’s 
holding ; and  that  was  considered  to  be  a grievance, 
and  it  was  taken  before  the  county  court  judge,  and 
he  ruled  that  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

22.007.  I do  not  see  that  there  was  any  grievance 

jn  it’?— If  the  bog  were  administered  as  in  Switzer- 
land, that  bog  would  be  in  the  hands  of  some  public 
authority,  who  would  have  made  it  go  as  far  as 
possible  to  supply  the  whole  of  this  group  of  tenants 
with  turf.  . 

22.008.  Lord  Milltown  — Would  you  go  in  tor  the 
principle  that  the  State  should  compulsorily  interfere 
with,  and  take  up  the.  landlord’s  property,  because  if 
you  do,  I do  not  know  where  you  would  stop  ?— I am 
not  touching  the  question  of  compulsory  purchase 
at  all. 

22.009.  The  President.— But  that  there  should  be 
some  authority  able  to  buy  it  if  the. landlord  were 
willing  to  sell?— Yes,  exactly,  and  some  provision  to 
treat  this  property  as  public  property. 

22.010.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  that  observation 
and  advice  of  yours  apply  to  the  coalfields  of  England 
and  Scotland  and  Wales  ?— No,  I do  not  go  beyond 
the  turbary. 

22.011.  Where  are  you  to  draw  the  line — they  have 
a monopoly  of  the  fuel  supply  of  Great  Britain?  It 
appears  to  me  that  that  is  very  different  from  this  class 
of  fuel  supply.  The  analogy  here  is  more  with  the 
Continental  small  farms  than  with  the  coal  mines  in 
England. 

22.012.  The  President.  — And  suppose  that  the 
landlord  retained  nothing  but  the  bog  he  would  merely 
sell  his  fuel  to  the  best  bidder,  to  anybody  who  came, 
and  he  would  have  no  reason  for  economizing  it  or 
keeping  _it  for  the  sake  of  tenants  or  to  divide  it 
amongst  them,  and  it  would  bo  the  tenants  who  would 
suffer  ?— It  would  be  the  tenants  who  would  suffer, 
but  the  landlord  would  he  placed  in  a very  odious 
position.  Probably  a few  big  tenants  paying  big 
prices  would  get  the  bog,  and  the  poor  people  would 
not  get  any. 

22.013.  And  if  it  was  treated  as  a coal  mine  and 
Bold  indiscriminately  to  all  bidders,  it  would  very  soon 
become  exhausted  and  the  tenants  on  the  spot  would 
suffer  then  ? — Yes.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have 
any  analogy  with  a coal  mine,  because  all  the  tenants 
have  hitherto  had  their  rights,  on  paying  a small  rent 
or  fee,  of  cutting  the  turbary.  It  stands  to  my  mind 
on  all  fours  with  the  case  of  the  members  of  a Con- 
tinental commune  having  a right  to  get  fuel,  either 
turf  or  wood. 

22.014.  And  then  you  say  your  object  is  to  point 
out  the  difficulty,  not  to  make  any  suggestions  ? — 
Well,  yes,  because  I do  not  consider  that  a remedy  can 
be  worked  out  except  by  some  body  who  gave  their 
whole  time  to  it — by  a committee ; but  at  the  same  time 
I just  made  a note  of  the  way  in  which  the  analogous 
case  of  bog  is  treated  in  a parish  in  Switzerland, 
and  I can  either  give  you  an  idea  of  it  now  or  hand  it 
in  in  writing  if  you  prefer,  to  save  time ; and  I have 
also  taken  a couple  of  townlands  on  my  own  property, 
merely  as  an  example,  not  that  I want  to  sell  my 
property  in  the  least,  but  merely  to  show  how  the  bog 
lies  in  my  part  of  Ireland.  Would  you  wish  me  to  go 
into  either  of  those  points  ? — 

22.015.  Yes  ; we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  that.  W hich 
do  you  take  first  ? — Whichever  you  like. 


22,016.  Better  take  the  townland  and  the  way  in  Dec.  8,  1886. 
which  it  stands  ? — Here  in  one  townland  in  Ferma- 
nagh, for  instance,  there  is  one  plot  of  25  acres  of  bog  McHugh de 
in  my  hands.  That  is  cut  by  three  tenants  holding 
adjacent  holdings,  and  by  five  tenants  living  in  the 
neighbouring  town.  One  of  those  neighbouring 
tenants  claims  some  right  of  grazing  over  his  part 
of  the  bog.  There  is  a road  into  this  bog  at  present 
maintained  by  the  landlord,  and  a small  rent  is  paid 
by  the  town  tenants  to  it,  and  none  I think  by  the 
adjacent  tenants,  and  the  bailiff  is  down  there  every 
year  and  arranges  little  disputes  about  passes  from 
one  plot  to  the  other,  and  about  drainage  and  letting 
off  the  water  from  the  bog  holes  and  so  on,  and  it 
gives  him  a good  deal  to  do  in  this  way.  Now,  if 
that  bog  was  taken  oft’  my  hands  and  cut  up  into 
plots  and  given  to  the  tenants  to  take  their  turf  from, 
then  all  those  matters  that  the  bailiff  settles  in  two 
days  in  a year  would  come  before  the  Quarter  Ses- 
sions probably,  and  there  would  be  endless  litigation, 
besides  the  bog  not  being  cut  in  the  most  economical 
and  most  profitable  way,  so  as  to  accommodate  most 


of  the  tenants. 

22.017.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  Judge  Harrison’s 
judgment  in  Lord  Lifford  v.  Kearney  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  it— to  leave  things  as  they  are  and  enforce 
existing  rights  ? — My  point  is  that  the  existing  rights, 
unless  you  have  a bailiff  to  administer  them  will  cause 
such  an  amount  of  ill-feeling  and  litigation  as  will  be 
endless,  and  also  that  the  bogs  will  not  be  adminis- 
tered for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  What  strikes 
me  very  much  is  this,  that  looking  at  a bog  belonging 
to  a Swiss  commune,  you  see  the  admirably  economical 
way  in  which  it  is  cut.  The  whole  bog  is  cut  to  the 
greatest  possible  advantage,  and  used  to  the  best 
possible  advantage  of  the  neighbouring  small  pro- 
prietors, aud  the  poor ; also  with  regard  to  bog-garden 
allotments.  If  you  compare  that  with  an  even,  fairly 
well  managed  bog  in  Ireland,  the  contrast  is  very  great, 
and  it  is  fairly  certain  that  where  you  remove  the  land- 
lord the  state  of  the  bog  on  Irish  land  will  get  very 
much  worse,  unless  the  State  steps  in  to  do  something 
to  make  an  improvement. 

22.018.  The  President.— Then  you  have  got  a 
recommendation  to  make  ? — I have  not  got  a positive 
recommendation  further  than  this,  that  I think  that 
the  opportunity  should  not  be  lost  of  reserving  rights 
over  these  bogs,  and,  I also  think,  of  plantation  over  a 
wide  extent  of  waste  land,  in  order  that  these  things 
may  not  be  given  over  to  the  tenants  in  absolute  title, 
in  order- that  the  State  may  use  them  as  it  thinks  best 
in  the  future,  either  directly  or  through  a local  autho- 
rity for  the  benefit  of  the  community.  That  is  all 
that  I want  to  press  on  that  point ; and  with  regard  to 
the  information  I have  got  from  Switzerland,  the  same 
arrangement  would  not  be  practicable  in  this  country, 
but  it  is  merely  to  show  the  analogy.  I have  got 
possession  of  the  original  document  under  which  a 
communal  arrangement  was  made  in  a Swiss  parish 
in  the  year  1833,  and  in  the  preamble  it  states  that  a 
better  administration  of  the  turf  bog,  both  as  regards 
the  cutting  of  turf  and  the  cultivation  of  the.  surface — 
what  we  call  bog  gardens — has  become  necessary  from 
the  increase  of  the  population,  especially  of  the  poorer 
clusses,  and  because  under  the  old  arrangement  the 
poorest  classes  were  entirely  deprived  of  the  benefit  of 
those  bogs  which  it  was  supposed  were  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  community  ; and  an  elaborate  arrange- 
ment was  then  made  by  which  the  surface  of  a large 
part  of  this  bog  was  divided  into  bog  gardens  among 
the  neighbouring  small  proprietors  in  perpetuity , but 
on  a certain  condition  that  they  were  never  to  be 
alienated  or  divided  from  the  holdings  or  the  small 
properties  they  were  attached  to  : and  another  part  was 
reserved  for  allotments  for  the  poorer  classes,  that  is, 
the  surface,  or  what  we  would  call  bog  gardens.  The 
parish  authorities  reserved  to  themselves  the  complete 
right  of  cutting  turf.  No  private  person  may  cut  turl 
at  all  in  this  bo|.  The  turf  is  cut  by  the  parish  authori- 
ties, aud  every  man,  every  proprietor,  has  a right  to 
draw  so  many  loads  after  it  is  cut  and  won,  as  we  ca  i , 
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on  paying  the  cost  of  cutting  it,  -while  a certain  amount 
is  to  be  cut  every  year  and  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
parish.  There  is  a very  elaborate  code  of  rules  con- 
nected with  this.  It  is  drawn  up  by  the  parochial 
authority  and  approved  by  the  central  government  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Commissioners  of  Forests. 
Of  course,  in  this  case  there  is  also  a large  amount  of 
communal  forest,  and  all  these  people  have  a right  to 
fuel  out  of  the  forest  too ; and  therefore  it  appears  to 
me  that  as  in  Ireland  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind, 
and  the  tenants  are  entirely  dependent  for  fuel  on  the 
bog,  it  makes  it  still  more  important  that  some  pro- 
vision should  be  made  for  its  administration.  ( Witness 
hands  in  the  documents  referred  to  in  his  evidence.) 

22.019.  With  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885, 
have  you  anything  to  suggest  as  to  any  improvement 
in  the  Act  which  you  would  recommend  ? — Well, 
except  that  the  holding  back  of  the  one-fifth  makes 
it  almost  impossible  for  a limited  owner  in  many  cases 
to  go  in  for  it,  and  that  where  there  is  a valuable 
tenant  right  it  does  not  seem  to  be  necessary.  The 
security  would  seem  to  be  good  enough  there. 

22.020.  As  to  the  Act  of  1881,  have  you  anything 
to  suggest  as  to  that  ? — Well,  I would  rather  leave 
that  to  the  other  gentlemen  connected  with  this 
committee. 

22.021.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  they  will 


not  touch  and  which  you  wish  to  bring  before  us  ? 

Not  that  I am  aware  of,  unless  that,  as  in  the  case 
I have  already  shown,  that  it  appears  to  me  that  even 
under  that  Act  the  bog  question  is  considerably 
complicated. 

22.022.  I can  quite  see  your  point  about  the  bog. 
I think  that  would  be  a very  great  difficulty.  In  fact,  if 
there  was  a community  of  peasant  proprietors  to  whom 
the  supply  of  fuel  was  an  absolute  necessity,  which  was 
only  to  be  got  from  a certain  place,  that  place  from 
which  it  is  got  must  be  put  under  some  general  juris- 
diction, and  fairly  managed  for  the  benefit  of  all  parties 
concerned  ? — That  is  precisely  my  point,  my  lord. 

22.023.  And  the  landlord  at  present  performs  that 
duty,  and  he  would  not  perform  it  if  it  did  not  remain 
in  his  own  possession,  and  he  had  no  control  over  or 
interest  in  the  people  concerned  ? — Exactly.  And  at 
the  same  time  there  is  the  question  of  plantation,  a 
certain  amount  of  plantation  on  estates  that  might  be 
sold,  and  that  also  ought  to  be  looked  after ; and  it  also 
occurs  to  me  that  this  is  the  only  country  in  Europe 
where  there  are  no  State  forests,  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity should  be  taken  of  taking  over  tracts  of  waste 
country  which  are  good  for  planting  and  not  leaving 
them  in  the  hands  of  tenants  who  would  not  do  it, 
and  who  could  not  do  it  if  they  would  for  it  would 
have  to  be  undertaken  on  a large  scale. 


Mr.  T.  C. 
Dickie. 


Mr.  T.  C.  Dickie  examined. 


22.024.  The  President. — I believe  you  have  some 
evidence  to  give  ? — I have  put  down  some  heads  of 
evidence,  and,  if  convenient,  I would  read  what  I 
have  put  down,  and  if  any  question  arises  I can  be 
examined  on  it.  I do  not  appear  here,  my  lord,  to 
represent  any  person’s  opinions  except  my  own,  and 
these  are  merely  my  own  opinions,  and  lest  there  should 
be  some  mistake  in  my  being  requested  by  some 
gentlemen  to  attend  here,  I was  requested  because  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  county  Tyrone,  I wish  to 
state  that  the  views  I have  put  down  are  my  own. 

22.025.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  it  applicable  solely 
to  Tyrone  ? — Practically.  You  will  find  as  I go  along 
that  it  is  chiefly  in  relation  to  matters  within  my  own 
knowledge. 

22.026.  The  President. — What  is  it  that  you  wish 
to  state  ? — I am  the  Sessional  Crown  Solicitor  for  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  have  resided  and  practised  in 
that  couuty  for  about  24  years,  and  have  been  Ses- 
sional Crown  Solicitor  for  the  past  10  years.  I am 
well  acquainted  with  all  the  county.  The  operation 
of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  has  not  been  affected  by 
combinations  to  resist  the  enforcement  of  legal  obliga- 
tions in  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  county;’  but  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Carrickmore  and  the  district 
between  that  village  and  Plumbridge  combinations 
have  existed  for  about  a year  to  resist  the  payment  of 
judicial  rents.  Process  servers  serving  ejectments 
and  civil  bill  processes  for  nonpayment  of  rents  have 
been  assaulted,  and  in  some  instances  their  legal  docu- 
ments were  taken  from  them,  and  the  sheriff  has  been 
obstructed  in  executing  ejectments  and  civil  bill 
decrees.  Several  persons  have  been  punished  for 
these  offences,  and  in  consequence  of  this  and  other 
causes  the  state  of  disturbance  has  somewhat  subsided, 
though  as  yet  in  the  Carrickmore  district  the  payment 
of  rent  is  prevented  by  illegal  combinations,  and 
persons  paying  their  rents  are  liable  to  sustain  injury, 
nor  can  process  servers  serve  processes  for  rent  with 
safety  save  by  posting  them. 

22.027.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  it  an  extensive  district  ? 
Yes,  a mountain  district,  perhaps  five  miles  broad,  by 
ten  miles  long. 

22.028.  Carrickmore  ? — Carrickmore  and  into 
Plumbridge.  As  regards  the  fall  in  prices  of  pro- 
duce, others  are  more  competent  to  give  an  opinion 
than  I am,  but  I may  say  in  general  terms  that  as 
regards  all  inland  towns  the  price  of  produce  has 
risen  within  recent  years  by  reason  of  increased 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  goods  by  the  making  of 


railways,  &c.,  and  this  at  the  same  time  has  had  the 
effect  of  reducing  prices  in  the  Dublin  and  other 
markets  on  the  sea  coast,  and  I don’t  regard  the  price 
of  commodities  as  the  sole  criterion  by  which  to  judge 
of  the  ability  of  farmers  to  pay  their  rents,  or  of  what 
a fair  rent  should  be.  I consider  the  yield  is  equally 
important,  and  I well  recollect  in  the  year  1879  when 
prices  were  good  we  had  a most  disastrous  year  owing 
to  the  yield  being  so  bad.  In  some  things,  such  as 
good  milch  cows  and  sheep,  prices  at  present  are  very 
fair,  and  for  fowl  and  eggs  have  very  largely  increased. 
However  upon  these  subjects  the  Commissioners  have 
the  tables  furnished  by  Mr.  Villier  Stuart,  and  other 
sources  of  information  which  are  much  better  than 
I can  give. 

Judging,  however,  by  the  sale  of  tenant  right  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Omagh,  I do  not  find  that  there 
is  such  a diminution  in  the  value  of  land  as  to  cause 
any  anxiety.  I have  obtained  from  two  local  auctioneers 
the  results  of  their  sales,  for  the  last  year  in  the  one 
case,  and  two  years  in  the  other,  and  I find  the  prices 
vary  from  six  years’  purchase,  which  is  the  lowest,  up 
to  27£  years’  purchase,  which  is  the  highest,  and  I 
know  myself  that  I have  sold  lately  land  with  a mill 
on  it  one-third  higher  than  it  was  purchased  at  in 
1876,  though  it  has  not  been  improved  since  then,  and 
I have  known  tenant  right  farms  far  from  any  town 
lately  to  sell  for  30  and  40  years’  purchase  on  the  rents. 
Having  regard  to  the  good  yield  in  the  years  1883 
and  1884  and  1885  I don’t  think  the  last  few  years 
are  worse  seasons  than  they  were  immediately  prior 
to  1881,  but  of  course  they  are  much  worse  than  for 
a few  years  after  1874.  Cropping  and  grazing  lands 
still  let  very  high,  and  I know  the  same  lands  let  for 
the  same  kinds  of  crop  this  year  and  last  year.  Last 
year  they  realized  about  £1 12  and  this  year  £148, 
having  been  let  in  last  month,  November.  I think 
there  does  not  exist  among  the  tenantry  any  general 
desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the  Land  Act,  1885  ; I 
attribute  this  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country, 
the  uncertainty  as  regards  the  future,  and  a dread  of 
increased  taxation  by  local  boards,  combined  with  an 
organized  attempt  in  some  places  to  prevent  sales, 
insist  on  large  reductions  on  the  present  rents,  and  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  land.  The  tenants  really  don’t 
know  what  number  of  years  purchase  they  ought  to 
give,  and  the  great  difficulty  in  dealing  with  the 
whole  question  is  that  there  appears  to  be  no  finality 
relative  to  legislation  about  land  in  Ireland.  I am 
totally  opposed  to  providing  security  through  the 
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intervention  of  local  authorities  in  any  districts  what-  be  urged  by  them  against  such  a rule  where  the  Dec.  3, 1886. 

ever  for  loans  advanced  from  the  public  funds  for  the  arbitrators  would  be  tenant  farmers,  settling  a fair  

purchase  of  land.  Such  loans  would  simply  be  a purchase  money  as  between  other  tenant  farmers,  c- 

Gigantic  system  of  outdoor  relief,  supporting  the  would  be  tenfold  increased  where  the  landlords  would  1 lu' 
mdolent  and  idle  at  the  expense  of  the  industrious,  be  partly  in  the  hands  of  an  arbitrator  with  all  his 
and  if  a tenant  after  having  purchased  his  land  at  a sympathy  with  the  tenants,  and  in  favour  of  a low 
fair  sum  is  not  able  to  pay  his  instalments  while  his  price.  Compulsory  sale  by  any  owner,  tenant,  or 
neighbours  can,  the  presumption  is  that  it  is  his  own  landlord,  should  not  in  any  case  be  adopted,  save 
fault,  and  the  proper  course  would  be  to  compel  him  where  lands  are  required  for  public  purposes,  and 
to  sell  and  thus  get  an  industrious  tenant  in  his  place,  any  step  further  would  snake  the  foundations  of  all 
I have  had  several  sales  of  land  on  Lord  Belmore’s  property,  and  lead  persons  investing  in  any  securities 
property  near  Omagh,  where  there  is  no  opposition  to  in  Ireland  to  believe  that  they  might  at  any  time  be 
the  payment  of  rent,  and  also  in  County  Fermanagh  at  deprived  of  their  property  by  Act  of  Parliament  in 
24  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  rents,  and  the  order  to  bestow  it  at  a cheaper  than  the  fair  market 
tenants  paid  the  one-fourth  of  the  purchase  moneys  price  on  another  class  of  persons, 
and  seem  quite  satisfied  with  their  bargains;  the  22,029.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  not  that  the  case  at 
particulars  of  these,  I believe  have  been  or  will  be  present  ? — "No,  my  lord,  not  that  I am  aware  of. 
given  to  the  Court  by  Lord  Bel  more  himself.  I have  22,030.  Goon? — It  would  be  much  safer  for  the  Go- 
also  had  sales  in  other  counties  where  the  tenants  vernment  to  lend  money  to  the  landlords  who  require 
lodged  the  one-fifth,  but  I have  had  none  in  which  the  it  to  pay  charges  as  I have  above  suggested  at  the  same 
landlord  lodged  the  deposit.  With  respect  to  any  rate  of  interest.  This  would  prevent  an  undue  flooding 
modifications  of  the  laws  relating  to  land,  in  my  of  the  market  at  the  present  with  estates  for  sale,  ana 
opinion  the  present  system  by  which  the  one-fifth  of  tend  gradually  and  safely  to  encourage  mutual  ar- 
the  purchase  money  is  retained  as  a deposit  at  the  rangements  making  peasant  proprietors.  Many  land- 
rate  of  £3  per  cent.,  and  which  must  remain  so  for  lords  would  not  require  any  money  or  need  to  sell 
18  years,  has  a most  injurious  effect  relative  to  sales  their  estates  at  all,  and  in  urgent  cases,  as  the  Legis- 
on  estates,  especially  where  they  are  encumbered,  lature  in  its  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  interfere  between 
The  landlords  pay  from  £4£  to  £5£  per  cent,  interest  landlord  and  tenant,  and  to  deprive  landlords  of  many 
on  their  encumbrances  and  the  mortgagees  will  not  take  of  the  rights  they  formerly  possessed,  and  which  some 
the  security  of  the  deposit,  so  that  while  the  landlord  had  acquired  by  a Lauded  Estates  Court  title,  and  to 
only  gets  three  per  cent,  from  the  Land  Commission  adjust  their  rents,  not  by  the  market  value  but  by  what 
he  has  himself  to  pay  the  additional  interest  to  the  is  practically  a court  of  arbitration,  it  seems  to  me 
mortgagees  for  a period  of  eighteen  years.  This  long  but  just  that,  so  far  as  possible,  the  Government 
period  prevents  encumbered  landlords  from  availing  should  try  and  do  them  no  further  injustice,  and 
themselves  of  the  Act,  and  in  every  way  hampers  the  relieve  them  in  the  position  to  which  they  have  been 
sale.  There  are  two  remedies  for  this ; first,  that  the  reduced.  They  cannot  compel  mortgagees  to  take 
Government  should  advance  the  money  to  landlords  whatever  interest  the  Land  Commission  Court  or  a 
at  the  same  rate  as  they  do  to  tenants,  so  as  to  enable  sub-commission  might  approve  of,  but  in  many  cases 
them  to  pay  off  the  charges,  the  Land  Commission  they  could  meet  the  difficulty  by  paying  off  the  mort- 
being  empowered  by  a Vesting  Order  to  charge  such  gagees  as  I have  suggested  above,  and  lending  the 
sums  on  the  fee  simple,  repayable  by  instalments  as  money,  repayable  by  instalments,  and  the  Treasury 
in  the  case  of  loans  to  tenants ; and  secondly,  in  my  would  not  sustain  any  loss. 

opinion  the  Government  would  be  perfectly  safe  in  22,031.  You  would  not  compel  mortgagees  to  take 
cases  in  which  the  Land  Commission  consider  an  alternative  rate  of  interest  ? — There  is  no  power, 
the  security  sufficient  in  advancing  all  the  purchase  22,032.  But  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  do  it  ? — Of 
money  to  a tenant,  who  has  a valuable  interest  in  his  course  an  Act  of  Parliament  could  do  anything,  but  I 
holding.  To  give  an  instance,  suppose  that  a mean  as  yet. 

tenant  paid  a rent  of  £20  a year,  and  had  turbary  in  22,033.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  mean  at  present  ? — At 
his  holding,  and  his  farm  well  built  on  and  com-  present. 

modious,  the  tenant  right  of  such  a farm  would  easily  22,034.  Lord  Milltown. — There  would  be  nothing 
sell  for  £400.  If  he  purchased  from  his  landlord  at  in  it  more  arbitrary  than  compelling  a man  to  take 
22  years’  purchase,  the  total  purchase  money  would  less  rent  for  his  land  than  the  market  value,  but  go 
be  £440,  and  if  the  tenant,  even  though  a limited  on? — I generally  act  for  the  Land  Commission, 
owner  of  his  own  estate  in  it  were  empowered  to  Board  of  Public  Works,  and  other  public  bodies  in 
charge  all  the  tenant  right  interest  as  well  as  the  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  the  collection  of  their  debts 
landlord’s  when  bought  with  the  instalments,  all  the  locally  there,  and  even  in  some  parts  of  that  county, 
sum  payable  by  him  for  the  future  for  49  years  would  not  to  speak  of  other  counties  at  all,  1 am  certain  that 
be  £17  12s.  per  annum,  and  the  Land  Commission  if  sales  are  forced  on,  and  large  sums  of  money  lent 
would  have  a holding  value  for  £840,  which  would  be  by  the  Government  to  tenants,  the  fact  of  there  being 
an  ample  security  for  the  money  so  lent  by  them,  a common  interest  existing  throughout  any  large 
Of  course  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  Land  district  to  resist  the  payment  of  instalments  might 
Commission  would  not  be  justified  in  lending  the  give  rise  to  such  a combination  as  would  tax  all  the 
whole  money,  but  even  at  present  there  are  many  powers  of  the  Government  to  recover  the  instalments, 
cases  in  which  the  Land  Commission  would  not  be  I believe  the  Government  would  not  be  safe  in  lending 
justified  in  lending  so  much  as  the  four-fifths,  and  all  for  sales  thus  wholesale,  and  that  they  would  relieve 
I urge  is  that  in  proper  cases  the  Land  Commission,  the  present  pressure  by  thus  lending  to  some  landlords, 
if  satisfied  with  the  security  offered,  should  be  autho-  and  advancing  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  to 
rized  to  lend  the  whole  purchase  money,  and  be  some  tenants,  and  that  they  would  have  much  better 
empowered  to  vest  the  whole  lands  in  the  purchaser,  security  for  the  money  so  lent  than  they  could  possibly 
notwithstanding  that  the  landlord  and  tenant  were  obtain  by  a forced  sale  at  the  present  time.  Ireland, 
only  limited  owners,  with  proper  authority  to  invest  with  the  Treasury  as  landlords  of  all  the  agricultural 
any  money  when  necessary  for  the  persons  in  re-  holdings,  and  with  all  the  interests  of  the  instalmen 
mainder  just  as  the  Land  Judges  now  do.  I think  payers  concurring  in  refusing  to  pay  these  instalments, 
there  is  very  serious  danger  in  any  attempt  being  would  mean  a gigantic  non-resident  English  landlord, 

made  to  force  on  sales  of  land  by  landlords  to  tenants,  without  even  a local  agent,  confronted  by  a urn  e 

either  by  a compulsory  act  or  by  any  other  way  and  combined  tenantry,  and  I,  for  one,  wou  no 
unduly  pressing  on  a sale  of  land  at  the  present  time,  undertake  to  collect  the  instalments. 

Tenants  long  struggled,  and  rightly  struggled  against  22,035.  Sir  James  Caird.— You ] mean  the  Goveru- 
a compulsory  sale  of  their  tenant  right  by  arbitration,  ment  would  be  the  English  landlord.  es.  0 

and  to  obtain  a free  sale  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  not  enter  upon  the  great  imperial  ques  ion  o ie 

have  now  obtained  it.  Whatever  objections  might  social,  moral,  and  political  effect  of  the  exo  us  10m 
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Dec.  3,  1886.  Ireland  of  all  the  landed  gentry  and  proprietors  if 

forced  to  sell,  and  who  would  have  no  longer  any 

Mr.  T.  C.  stake  or  interest  in  this  country.  Another  modifi- 
Dlckie‘  cation  in  the  law  is  essentially  necessary,  which  would 

prevent  the  great  injustice  of  tenants  paying  poor 
rates,  income  tax,  and  other  rates,  taxes  on  every 
succession  by  death  to  their  lands,  and  on  every 
transfer  by  deed,  and  being  thus  handicapped  in  the 
production  of  their  produce  for  the  markets,  while 
foreigners  can  bring  in  all  their  produce,  manufactured 
and  unmanufactured,  without  paying  any  taxes  on  it 
at  all.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  they  will  not  allow 
us  to  send  even  a potatoe  into  their  markets  without 
charging  heavy  customs  duties. 

22,036.  The  foreigners,  not  the  English  ? — Foreign- 
ers not  English.  I speak  of  foreigners  in  relation  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  I know  myself  in  reference  to 
that  last  matter,  two  farmers  who  sent  their  produce 
to  America,  potatoes,  and  when  they  went  to  New 
York  they  were  charged,  I am  informed,  .£2  a ton 
before  they  were  allowed  to  land  them,  including 
rotten  potatoes  in  the  hold  of  the  vessel. 


22.037.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  there  was  a 
considerable  experience  of  that  from  the  port  of 
Londonderry  ? — That  is  the  instance  I speak  of. 
Those  are  all  the  observations  I had  to  make.  There 
is  only  one  question  more  I would  refer  to.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery alluded  to'  turbary,  and  I wish  to  correct  a 
misapprehension  on  that  subject.  On  the  fall  of  a 
lease  under  the  Land  Act  at  present,  the  tenant 
becomes  immediately  entitled  to  go  into  Court  and 
get  a judicial  rent  fixed,  but  under  the  5th  section  of 
the  Act,  the  turbary  immediately  reverts  to  the 
landlord. 

22.038.  Quite  so.  And  in  that  way  the  danger 
which  Mr.  Montgomery  mentioned  is  at  present 
obviated?  — I think  so.  But  the  point  which  lie 
touched  on  still  becomes  extremely  important,  because 
a man  may  only  pay  £4  a year  rent,  and  yet  he  may 
have  turbary  in  his  holding  to  the  extent  of  10  feet 
deep  and  perhaps  40  or  50  acres,  and  in  the  case  of  a 
sale  of  the  estate,  that  turbary  might  be  required  for 
the  use  of  many  other  tenants  who  had  none  in  their 
holdings. 


Mr.  James 
McFarlane. 


Mr.  James  McFarlane  examined. 


22.039.  The  President.— You  are  ageDttothe  Duke 
of  Abercorn  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

22.040.  And  what  you  wish  to  give  us  evidence 
chiefly  about,  is  the  sale  of  tenant  right?  — Yes, 
my  lord;  Mr.  Dickie  has  been  nearly  all  over  the 
ground  in  other  respects. 

22.041 . We  will  be  glad  to  hear  anything  you  have  to 
say  ? — Before  going  into  other  matters,  1 should  like  to 
make  some  observations  on  the  question  of  bogs.  There 
is  a particular  townland  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s 
estate  in  which  there  are  700  acres.  The  tenantry  upon 
that  townland,  not  very  long  ago,  wished  to  purchase 
it  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  the  whole  of  the 
bog  is  in  the  ambit  of  three  tenants’  farms.  There 
are  about  15  tenants  on  the  townland,  and  the  bog 
happens  to  be  on  the  farms  of  three.  Now,  to  sell 
the  whole  townland,  including  those  three  farms, 
at  the  same  price  would  give  these  particular  three 
tenants  a wonderful  boon.  Some  years  ago,  when  the 
Church  Commissioners  sold  a townland  just  beside 
this,  they  sold  without  the  slightest  reference  to  bog, 
and  the  consequence  was  that  some  of  the  tenants  got 
a large  amount  of  money  and  others  did  not. 

22.042.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  was  the  result  of  im- 
provident dealing? — We  let  at  3d.  a perch,  £2  an 
acre,  and  without  any  profit  at  all,  and  some  of  the 
other  tenants  also  cut  upon  that  farm,  and  some  of 
the  tenants  said,  “ If  we  purchase  this  land,  are  we  to 
“ get  our  bog  as  usual  ? ” That  was  a question  I 
could  not  answer,  because  when  the  farms  are  bought 
by  those  tenants  they  have  full  control. 

22.043.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  not  divide 
the  bog  among  the  15  tenants? — Not  at  all.  The 
bog  is  inside  the  ambit  of  three  men’s  farms,  and  if  we 
sell  the  farm  we  sell  everything. 

22.044.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  1 understand  you  to  say 
that  the  bog  is  subject  to  a right  to  other  men  outside, 
of  cutting? — Yes. 

22.045.  I do  not  see  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
preserving  that  right  ? — But  it  would  hardly  be  the 
interest  of  the  landlord  to  preserve  the  right  if  he 
sells  the  lands  to  the  tenants. 

22.046.  That  is  another  matter ; the  landlord  does 
not  care  to  let  them  take  their  chance. 

22.047.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  the  neighbouring  tenants 
would  care  ? — I am  afraid  the  Purchase  Commis- 
sioners would  not  like  the  farm  to  be  sold,  reserving 
that  right. 

22.048.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  very  certain  from  what 
I know  of  them,  that  in  a case  like  that,  they  would 
as  soon  cut  off  their  hands  as  sell  the  land  discharged 
from  the  acquired  and  vested  rights  of  the  neighbour- 
ing tenants? — The  neighbouring  tenants  have  no 
vested  rights,  except  of  getting  a permit  from  the 
landlord  to  go  into  a certain  place. 


22.049.  That  is  a right  vested  in  the  landlord  ?— 
Yes. 

22.050.  And  not  to  be  exercised  for  his  own  benefit, 

but  for  that  of  the  adjoining  tenants  ? — Then,  I under- 
stand you  to  say  that  we  can  sell  these  farms  and 
reserve  that  right  still.  Ln  i 

22.05 1 . I have  no  doubt  of  it  ? — It  is  not  the  idea  in 
the  Land  Purchase  Commissioners’  office. 

22.052.  Sir  James  Caird. — Could  you  not  divide 
the  bog  into  proportionate  parts,  and  give  each  along 
with  his  land  a proportionate  part  ? — You  see  that  the 
land  after  the  turf  is  cut  off  belongs  to  the  tenant. 
At  present  he  has  the  common  law  right  long  before 
the  Act  was  passed  of  cutting  as  much  turf  us  would 
be  used  for  his  own  house,  but  the  landlord  has  also 
the  concurrent  right  of  giving  permits  to  the  other 
tenants  for  cutting  upon  that  farm,  but  the  moment 
the  bog  upon  the  tenant’s  holding  is  cut  off  the  soil 
is  his. 

22.053.  Is  that  a yearly  tenant?  — A judicial 
tenant. 

22.054.  Then  every  15  years  he  would  be  liable  to 
revision  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; it  is  only  the  bog  that 
belongs  to  the  landlord,  not  the  land  on  which  the 
bog  is. 

22.055.  Surely  it  must  belong  to  the  landlord  ?— 
The  moment  the  turf  is  cut  off,  the  soil  becomes  the 
property  of  the  tenant. 

22.056.  Though  the  land  is  the  landlord’s  ? — That 
is  the  law.  The  landlord  has  the  right  of  sending  in 
tenants  to  cut  that  bog. 

22.057.  It  would  become  part  of  his  farm,  you 
mean  ? — Yes. 

22.058.  And  then  that  reclaimed  land  would  not 
cease  to  belong  to  the  landlord  along  with  the  farm  ? 
— The  moment  the  turf  is  cut  off  the  land  becomes 
the  property  of  the  tenant.  It  is  in  the  occupation  of 
the  tenant  at  present,  except  that  the  landlord  has  the 
right  of  cutting  the  bog  off  that  place,  and  the  moment 
it  is  cut  the  tenant  claims  it. 

22.059.  And  it  would  become  part  of  his  farm  ?— 
Yes. 

22.060.  But  then  the  farm  does  not  cease  to  belong 
to  the  landlord  ? 

22.061.  Lord  Milltown. — But  we  are  anticipating 
the  case  of  purchase.  When  the  purchase  is  effected, 
who  in  the  world  is  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  the  landlord 
in  giving  rights  to  the  other  tenants  to  take  turf  on 
this  land  ? 

22.062.  The  President. — Well,  we  will  go  to  some 
other  point  ? — About  free  sale,  my  lord,  there  has 
been  no  interference  with  free  sale  in  the  locality  such 
I am  acquainted  with. 

22.063.  And  never  has  been  ? — And  never  has 
been.  Nor  has  there  ever  been  any  combination  to 
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resist  paymont  of  rent,  judicial  or  ■ otherwise,  on  the 
Duke  of  Ahercorn’s  estate  or  in  the  locality,  and 
there  have  never  been  any  demands  for  wholesale 
abatements.  Two  petitions  were  presented  in  January 
1886  to  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  one  purporting  to  be 
from  the  parish  of  Donagheady  asking  “ a reduction 
“ of  25  per  cent.,”  the  second  from  the  electoral 
division  of  Ballymagorry  asking  for  “ a liberal  reduc- 
« tion about  one  half  of  the  tenaut.s  in  each  district 
did  not  join  in  the  petition,  the  greater  number  held 
under  old  leases  made  in  1834,  and  the  remainder  are 
judicial  agreements.  The  rents  are  considered  very 
moderate  and  no  reductions  were  given;  and  the 
rents  were  paid  as  usual.  The  matter  just  felt 
through.  The  tenants  were  merely,  in  my  opinion, 
following  the  leading  of  newspapers.  There  was  no 
interference  of  any  kind  as  regards  grazing  or  demesne 
land  nor  was  there  any  kind  of  boycotting  in  the 
locality. 

22.064.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Arc  you  speaking  ol  the 
county  Donegal  ? — I am  talking  principally  of  the 
Strabane  district,  which  includes  a large  part  in  the 
county  Donegal  as  well  as  in  the  county  Tyrone. 
Sirabane  is  just  on  the  border  of  Donegal,  and 
there  is  a large  portion  of  the  Duke  of  Abercoru’s 
estate  in  the  county  of  Donegal  ; I think  about 
11,000/.  or  12,000/.  a year. 

22.065.  The  President. — Do  the  two  estates  adjoin  ? 
—Yes;  and  are  mostly  held  under  judicial  rents  or 
old  leases  made  in  1834. 

22.066.  About  tenant  right ; would  you  tell  us 
what  it  is  selling  for  now  ? — I am  coming  to  that 
presently.  Of  course  I am  not  speaking  of  any  thing  but 
the  Duke’s  estate,  and  we  have  no  record  of  prices 
except  that  they  are  lower  now  than  they  were'  some 
years  ago,  but  I remember  prices  much  lower  than  at 
present,  and  rents  very  fairly  paid.  They  were  very 
much  lower  in  1852. 

22.067.  Y'ou  are  speaking  of  produce,  not  of  tenant 
right  ? — The  prices  of  produce.  Before  we  come  to 
tenant  right,  I should  like  to  give  some  information 
as  to  letting  in  conacre. 

22.068.  Y'ou  have  nothing  more  to  say  about 
prices  ? — Nothing  more  about  prices. 

22.069.  Mr.  Knipe. — Docs  it  cost  more  now  to  cul- 
tivate a farm  than  at  the  time  you  refer  to  ?— I think 
it  does.  There  is  no  doubt  that  wages  have  very 
■much  increased,  and  also  the  cost  of  living  has  in- 
creased, particularly  in  the  case  of  the  larger  farmers. 

22.070.  And  seasons  have  been  very  unfavourable 
for  the  saving  of  crops  ? — There  has  been  a good  har- 
vest this  year. 

22.071.  Not  generally  ?— We  thought  it  very  good 
with  us,  and  the  yield  was  very  much  hetter  than  last 
year,  the  yield  of  oats  particularly'. 

22.072.  Lord  Milllown. — I should  just  like  to  ask 
you  a question  as  to  an  answer  given  to  me  iu  Derry 
by  Dr.  Todd,  is  there  a general  desire  among  the 
tenants  on  the  Duke  of  Ahercorn’s  estate  to  purchase 
their  holdings  ? — I am  glad  you  mentioned  it,  because 
I was  just  prepared  to  say  that  there  is  no  desire  at  all 
on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate.  I am  sorry  to  say 
there  is  no  wish  whatever.  Dr.  Todd  called  a meeting 
by  circular  to  the  tenants  to  say  that  he  wished  to 
meet  them  on  important  business.  When  he  got 
them  all  assembled  in  the  hotel  he  mentioned  that  he 
was  authorized  by  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  to  sell  at  20 
years’  purchase.  That  was  what  the  tenants  told  me. 

22.073.  And  he  had  not  been  authorized  ? — Not  at 
all.  He  sent  in  an  application  saying  that  he  was 
authorized  by  a number  of  tenants  whose  names  he 
gave,  to  make  an  offer  of  20  years’  purchase  for  their 
holdings.  A number  of  those  tenants  I met  and 
they  entirely  repudiated  him,  and  said  they  had 
given  him  no  such  instructions.  I wrote  to  Dr. 
Todd  pointing  out  this  and  giving  him  the 
names  of  the  parties  who  said  that  they  had  not 
given  him  any  such  instructions,  and  two  of  the 
most  respectable  tenants  on  the  estate  wrote  direct  to 
the  Duke,  and  I have  copies  of  their  letters  here. 

o 24828. 


Here  is  a letter  from  one  of  our  most  respectable  jjec.  3,  1886, 

tenants,  Mr.  James  Alexander, : — 

Mr.  James 

“ Sandville,  19  November  1886.  McFnrlaue. 

“ My  Lord  Duke, 

“ I beg  to  inform  your  grace  that  I have 
never  instructed  Dr.  Todd  to  make  an  offer  for  my 
farm  at  any  price. 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ James  Alexander.” 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Abercorn. 


And  here  is  a letter  from  another  tenant,  Mr.  James 
Clarke : — “ My  Lord  Duke, — I understand  Dr.  Todd 
“ has  written  to  your  Grace,  Saying  I had  instructed 
“ him  to  offer  20  years’  purchase  for  my  farm,  and  I 
“ beg  to  say  I never  gave  him  any  such  instructions, 

“ and  he  is  not  my  solicitor.” 

22.074.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  Dr.  Todd  told  the 
tenants  that  he  was  instructed  by  the  duke  to  make  an 
offer  to  them,  and  the  duke  that  he  was  instructed  by 
the  tenants  to  make  an  offer  to  him  ? — Yes,  and  there 
is  the  circular  that  he  sent  to  them  (document  handed 
in).  The  tenants  told  me  he  produced  a letter  purport- 
ing to  be  from  his  Grace,  and  read  what  he  said  were 
extracts  from  it. 

22.075.  Lord  Milltown. — Then,  in  your  judgment, 
there  is  no  desire  among  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  to 
purchase  their  holdings  ? — Some  few  of  them. 

22.076.  No  general  desire  ? — Not  at  all;  quite  the 
contrary. 

22.077.  They  prefer  to  remain  in  their  present 
condition  ? — They  prefer  to  remain  as  they  are.  There 
was  one  tenant  who  came  to  me,  and  I said  to  him  that 
if  the  whole  townland  offered  twenty-two  and  a-half 
years'  purchase  of  the  judicial  rents  I would  recom- 
mend his  Grace  to  accept  it ; and  the  tenant  asked  me 
then  what  reduction  would  that  give  him.  I said 
10  per  cent.,  minus  your  poor  rate,  and  he  said, 
“ I ; would  not  take  it ; it  would  never  pay  me  for 
“ the  privilege  I at  present  enjoy  of  paying  my 
“ rent  at  any  time  I like.  I would  have  to  pay  the 
“ Government  to  the  day,  and  probably  if  I did  not 
“ the  Government  would  put  me  out ; so  for  2s.  in  the 
“ pound  I will  not  exchange  the  Duke  for  the  Govcrn- 
“ ment ; and  as  for  the  49  years,  that  is  too  far  away 
“ to  be  attractive  to  me.”  Dr.  Todd  sent  those 
circulars  broadcast  over  the  estate. 

22.078.  The  President. — Do  you  think  there  would 
be  a reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  of  the 
Abercorn  estate  to  part  company  with  the  old  family 
with  which  they  have  been  so  long  associated  ? — Great 
reluctance. 

22  079.  Y'ou  think  there  is  such  a sentiment  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  ?— There  is  certainly  such  a sentiment 
on  the  Abercorn  estate.  They  have  always  been  well 
treated.  I have  a little  note  on  that  point,  which  is 
this.  In  answer  to  the  query,  To  what  extent  does 
there  exist  any  general  desire  among  tenants  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act 
of  1885  ? 1 have  noted  down  this 

The  tenant  class  generally,  up  to  the  present,  have 
evinced  little  desire  to  avail  themselves  of_  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885,  for  the 
following  reasons : — 

1.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  legislation  on  this 

question ; every  year  the  tenants  are  led  to  expect 
some  further  extension  of  the  Land  Acts  in 
their  favour. 

2.  Thev  are  much  depressed  owing  to  the  low  prices 

for  stock  and  farm  produce,  and  the  difficulty  ot 
paying  what  would  be  called  a moderate  rent. 


a few  years  ago. 

3.  Upon  large,  well-managed  estates,  under  a liberal 
and  judicious  landlord,  there  is  a great  reluc- 
tant to  change  into  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment,  oven  under  reduced  yearly  Payments. 
The  tenants  have  an  idea  that  it  they  foiled  in 
payin',  the  instalments  upon  the  appointed  day 
they  would  be  immediately  turned  out.  Upon 
,i  • T allude  to,  if  they  required  time 
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they  know  it  can  be  obtained  without  any 
difficulty. 

4.  They  have  also  great  dread  of  increased  taxation, 
such  as  income  tax,  land  tax,  &c.,  if  the 
Parnellites  succeed  in  obtaining  Home  Rule, 
and  this  feeling  is  intensified  since  Mr. 
Gladstone  joined  that  party.  The  dread  of 
' Home  Rule  is  what,  it  strikes  me,  the  Pro- 
testant farmer  of  the  north  is  very  much  afraid 
of,  and  the  increased  taxation  in  consequence. 

22.080.  Lord  Milltown. — That,  you  think,  has  a 
deterring  influence  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
their  holdings  r — 'Certainly.  One  of  those  gentlemen, 
Mr.  Clarke,  mentioned  that  he  was  very  much  pleased 
to  have  the  Duke  between  him  and  the  taxation  of  the 
Government. 

22.081.  And  I suppose  if  that  dread  were 
removed  there  would  be  an  increased  desire  ? — I think 
so ; that  the  Duke’s  tenants  would  be  glad  to  be  the 
owners  of  their  farms,  if  they  were  not  in  dread  of 
increased  taxation,  and  what  was  to  follow. 

22.082.  Mr.  Neligan . — Why  do  they  think  that 
that  would  increase  taxation? — Well,  in  the  first 
place,  Protestants  think  that  there  would  bo  special 
taxation  on  them.  Of  course  that  would  be  all 
nonsense.  Then  they  think  they  would  have  to  pay 
income  tax. 

22.083.  Lord  Milltown. — Not  under  the  present 
Government,  but  under  Home  Rule  ? — Not  under  the 
present  Government.  Under  the  present  Government 
they  would  not;  but  what  they  say  is,  that  at  the 
present  time  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  pays  a large 
sum  in  income  tax;  and  they  say,  Can  the  Government 
afford  to  do  without  that  tax— -surely  they  must  make 
it  up  in  some  way  or  other. 

22.084.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  surely  he  would 
have  to  pay  income  tax  on  the  purchase  money  ? — No 
doubt  he  would  have  to  pay  it,  but  it  would  be  a very 
much  smaller  sum. 

22.085.  That  depends  on  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase — at  22  and  a half  years’  purchase  there 
would  not  be  much  diminution  in  the  income  tax  ? — A 
very  great  diminution  indeed  to  a limited  owner  who 
has  no  charges  to  pay  off,  and  who  must  hand  the 
money  over  to  the  trustees  of  his  estates  and  invest  it 
in  consols. 

22.086.  What  are  the  outgoings  on  the  estate  at  an 
average  ? — To  take  them  all  together  ? 

22.087.  I do  not  mean  incumbrances,  but  mere 
management  and  losses  from  non-payment  ? — 8 or  9 
per  cent,  would  be  the  extent. 

22.088.  Very  cheap  ?— 8 or  9 per  cent,  covers  every- 
thing— agent’s  fees,  taxes,  poor  rates,  &c. 

22.089.  The  President.  — Because  that  is  in  a 
country  where  there  is  not  much  difficulty  in  col- 
lecting rents,  and  where  there  are  not  many  arrears  ? 
—I  am  taking  all  together,  my  lord,  all  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  estate. 

22.090.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  this  country  ? — In 
the  counties  of  Donegal  and  Tyrone. 

22.091.  On  224  years’  purchase,  how  much  do  you 
say  he  would  lose? — He  must  invest  his  money  iu 
Consols,  being  a limited  owner,  and  hand  it  over  to 
the  trustees,  and  the  trustees  will  not  run  any  risk. 

22.092.  What  would  he  lose  ? — 32^  per  cent. 

22.093.  That  is,  a third  of  his  income  ? — Yes. 

22.094.  The  President. — At  how  many  years’  pur- 
chase ? — 22L  I am  taking  it  that  he  must  invest  it 
in  Consols  because  he  has  no  choice.  The  money 
goes  into  the  hands  of  his  trustees,  and  they  would 
run  no  risk.  I have  some  experience  of  trustees,  and 
they  will  run  no  risk  whatever  ; and  then  you  must 
look  forward  to  the  fact  that  there  might  be  a great 
number  of  sales,  and  the  funds  would  soon  run  up, 
and  that  would  make  it  worse  again. 

22.095.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  that  apply  to  all 
limited  owners  ? — I think  so,  sir. 

22.096.  Theu  limited  owners  would  be  at  a great 
disadvantage  in  this  matter  ? — Yes. 

22.097.  And  for  that  reason  they  would  object  to 
it? — Where  they  have  very  large  mortgages  they 


might  gain  indeed.  In  some  cases  they  are  paying 
5£  per  cent. 

22.098.  And  it  would  be  a great  matter  for  them 
to  sell  ? — But  I am  talking  particularly  of  the  Duke 
of  Abercorn’s  estate,  where  there  are  no  incumbrances 
whatever  except  tithe  rent  charges  and  things  of  that 
sort. 

22.099.  But  where  there  are  heavy  incumbrances  ? 
— Then  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  land- 
lord to  sell. 

22.100.  Because  he  would  be  able  to  pay  off  all 
incumbrances  ? — Yes. 

22.101.  In  some  cases  we  are  told  that  the  incum- 
brances are  so  heavy  that  if  the  estate  was  sold  at 
anything  under  20  years’  purchase  there  would  be 
nothing  left  for  the  landlord  at  all.  Then  of  course 
his  interest  is  to  hold  on  ? — If  an  estate  is  sold  at 
22^  years’  purchase,  and  the  money  can  be  invested  at 
4 per  cent.,  the  landlord  only  loses  10  per  cent.,  but 
I think  where  there  are  heavy  charges  there  would  be, 
an  advantage. 

22.102.  To  sell  ? — Yes. 

22.103.  That  is,  where  the  landlord  has  a surplus? 
— If  there  was  a surplus. 

22.104.  But  he  will  not  be  very  anxious  to  sell 
where  there  would  be  no  surplus  ? — Well,  I suppose 
not. 

22.105.  And  I suppose  the  lower  the  number  of 
years’  purchase  the  less  the  chance  of  a surplus? 
— Supposing  an  estate  was  sold  at  20  years’  purchase 
and  the  money  invested,  and  that  it  was  invested  at 
4 per  cent.,  there  would  be  20  per  cent,  loss ; at  3 per 
cent,  there  would  be  40  per  cent.  loss.  Take  the  case 
of  the  Duke  for  instance,  a limited  owner,  and 
suppose  he  sold  a£  20  years’  purchase,  here  is  a 
note  which  I have  made  which  just  simply  shows 
the  loss  on  investing  the  money  at  3 per  cent,  and 
4 per  cent.  ( hands  in  note).  The  reason  why  I 
say  224  years’  purchase  is,  that  if  I go  to  the 
Government  to  buy  the  tithe  rent  charge  they  charge 
me  224  years’  purchase  for  it;  they  won’t  give  it 
for  less. 

22.106.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  turned  over  at  all 
in  your  mind,  Mr.  McFarlane,  the  fairness  or  unfair- 
ness of  a landlord  having  to  sell  his  estate,  as  most 
men  would  have  to  do  at  all  events,  at  a margin  of 
20  years,  and  making  him  pay  22-|  to  redeem  tithe 
rent  charge,  and  I believe  25  to  redeem  quit-rent  ? 
I think  it  is  monstrous. 

22.107.  So  that  the  most  that  ought  to  be  asked  would 
be  to  ask  him  to  redeem  at  the  same  rate  of  purchase 
ho  got  it  at  ? — And  that  is  the  reason  I have  said  to 
the  Duke,  “ If  you  get  224  years’  purchase  I would  say 

to  your  Grace  to  take  it.  If  you  are  going  to  buy  the 
“ tithe  rent  charge  you  must  pay  22£  years’  purchase 
“ for  it.”  Talking  of  this  purchase,  there  is  another 
great  drawback,  not  to  limited  owners  but  to,  say,  a 
landlord  like  myself.  I have  a small  estate  in  Donegal 
for  which  I pay  a heavy  head  rent,  and  I think  the 
Land  Act  of  1881  is  very  imperfect  in  that  respect, 
because  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  head  renter. 
On  this  little  estate  that  I bought  there  was  not  any 
increase  of  rent  since  1836,  fifty  years  ago.  It 
was  a remarkably  cheap-rented  jiroperty  when  1 
purchased  it.  Two  of  my  tenants  went  into  the 
Land  Court.  The  rent  of  one  was  reduced  15  per 
cent.,  and  the  other  was  not  reduced  at  all,  but  I had 
to  pay  law  costs.  Now,  on  the  neighbouring  estates 
where  there  were  two  or  three  increases  since  18ob 
the  reductions  were  about  the  same,  bringing  them  to 
what  they  were  originally,  whereas  my  low-rented 
property  was  reduced  at  the  same  rate.  I think  that 
was  a most  unjust  provision  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881) 
any  my  experience  of  the  Land  Act,  and  I have  had  a 
good  deal  of  experience  of  it. — 

22.108.  I suppose  you  hold  under  a lease  there 
Well,  I bought  the  property  subject  to  paying  1 c 
head  rent,  and  the  head  rent  is  pretty  large. 

22.109.  And  then  you  have  not  an  opportunity  01 

getting  your  own  rent  proportionately  abated • **• 

My  tenants  the  other  day  offered  me  15  years’  pure  IU 
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for  their  farms;  of  course  if  they  had  offered  me 
90  I would  have  takeu  it,  because  it  is  in  the  Donegal 
highlands  although  not  a congested  district,  but  the  first 
Question  that  struck  me  was,  Would  my  landlord  accept 
the  same  price.  I do  not  know.  I have  not  asked 

him  yet.  „ . , . 

22  110.  Sir  Janes  Caird. — You  were  going  to  saj 
vour  experience  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  you 
stopped  there  ?— It  was  simply  this,  that  the  rack- 
rented  lands  were  reduced  by  the  Sub-Commissioners 
to  what  they  ought  to  have  been  originally,  and  that 
the  low-rented  lands  were  reduced  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, lower  again.  . 

22,1 1 1.  M>'.  Neligan. — It  was  a kind  of  Procrustean 
bed  everyone  had  to  lose  so  much  per  cent.  ?— The 
same  level  for  all,  and  the  rack-rented  estates  actually 
brought  to  what  they  should  have  been  originally.  Now, 
in  reference  to  the  question  of  taxes,  and  the  remark 
about  landlords  leaving  Ireland,  take  the  case  of  the 
Duke  of  Abercorn.  Suppose  the  Duke  sold  his  estate. 
At  the  present  time  he  pays  £6,000  a year  in  cash  to 
labourers  about  Baronseourt. 

22  112.  Sir  James  Caird. — Who  does  that? — The 
Duke  of  Abercorn,  £6,000  a year  to  the  labouring 
class  upon  his  two  large  farms  at  Baronseourt  of  about 
1 000  acres  each,  and  his  demesne  of  about  3,000  acres. 
’22,113.  Mr.  Knipe. — If  he  sold  to  the  tenants  he 
would  have  no  need  to  part  with  his  demesne  land, 
and  ho  could  give  employment  still  ? — If  he  sold  his 
estate  at  20  years’  purchase,  he  would  not  have  his 
income.  Before  I go  into  tenant  right,  1 should  like 
to  say  something  of  conacre.  Conacre  is,  of  course, 
let  for  the  crop. 

22.114.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  letting  of  crop?  — 
The  letting  of  land  to  put  the  crop  upon.  In  the  year 
1884  conacre  for  oats,  that  is  letting  of  land  for  tiie 
purpose  of  putting  in  oats,  the  average  price  was 
£7  os.  In  1885  it  was  £6  7s.  Gd.  In  1886  the 
price  was  £6  12s.  Gd.  For  flax,  the  price  of  con- 
acre in  1884  was  £4  2s.  In  1885  the  price  was 
£4  17s.  Gd.,  and  in  1886  it  was  £5  5s. 

22.115.  Is  that  also  for  conacre  ? — All  for  conacre. 
Now  for  green  crops,  that  is  for  tlie  privilege  of  parties 
growing  green  crops,  putting  manure  upon  them 

22.116.  Potatoes  you  mean  ? — Either  potatoes  or 
turnips.  It  must  be  one  of  the  two.  In  1S84  the  price 
was  £2  14s. ; in  1885  it  was  £2  15s.,  and  in  1886 
it  was  £2  15s. 

22.117.  No  variation.?— Those  are  the  average 
prices  just. 

22.118.  Did  the  man  who  took  the  ground  put  them 
down  at  his  own  expense? — Yes.  This  is  Cunningham 
measure,  which  is  the  measure  that  the  conacre  is  in 
the  north. 


22.119.  That  is  the  Scotch  acre?  — Yes,  I have 
taken  the  averages  here  with  a great  deal  of  trouble. 

22.120.  Mr.  Knipe.— This  is  a thickly  populated 
district  of  country,  I presume? — It  is. 

22.121.  Sir  James  Caird. — Flax  wc  have  been  told 
is  a very  bad  paying  crop  this  year  ? — I do  not  think 
it  is  worse  this  year  than  last.  It  is  bad  for  the  last 
three  years.  Now  grass  for  cutting  sold  in  1884  at 
£3  7s.  Gd.  an  acre ; in  1885  it  sold  for  £4  2s.  Gd. ; and 
in  1886  for  £4  2s.  Gd.  Grass  for  grazing  sold  in  1884 
for  £2  5s.  ; in  1885  for  £2  15s.  ; and  iu  1886 
for  £2  15s. 

22.122.  That,  1 suppose,  was  good  land  ? — Oh,  yes, 
good  land. 

22.123.  Was  that  young  grass  or  old  grass  ? — I 
could  not  say.  I got  it  from  the  auctioneer’s  return. 
This  was  all  sold  by  public  auction  to  the  public,  and 
it  has  reference  entirely  to  the  Strahane  union.  I 
myself  live  near  the  town  of  Strahane,  and  I got 
£8  an  acre  for  the  privilege  of  putting  manure  upon 
it,  but  I do  -not  think  that  any  particular  guide  to 
prices  because  I live  near  the  town.  Now  as  to  the 
tenant  right;  the  tenant  right  sales  on  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  estate  have  been  some  of  the  most  extra- 
ordinary, up  to  as  high  as  48  years’  purchase. 

22.124.  The  President. — IIow  long  ago  was  that  ? 


22.125.  Sir  James  Caird.— Can  you  give  us  tho 
different  years  ?— I can  give  you  the  different  years 
from  1881  to  the  present  time.  Here  is  1886. 

22.126.  Better  begin  at  1881.  Can  you  give  us 
the  sum  of  them  without  going  into  the  particulars  ? 
— I can  give  you  the  average  of  each  year. 

22.127.  Give  us  the  number  and  the  average  of 
each  year? — Very  well. 

22.128.  The  average  of  years’  purchase?  — The 
average  of  years’  purchase. 

22.129.  i88 1 you  begiu  with?— 1 have  it  here.  We 
have  our  estate  divided  into  five  large  districts  called 
manors,  and  we  keep  all  those  districts  separately. 
One  is  called  the  Donegal  estate,  the  manor  of 
Donnelong,  the  manor  of  Cloghogal,  the  manor 
of  Strabane,  and  the  manor  of  Derrywoon.  We 
keep  all  these  as  separate  estates,  and  I can  give  you 
the  average  of  each  year  upon  each  one  of  these 
estates. 

22.130.  Can  you  give  us  the  average  of  the  whole 
in  one  figure,  as  it  were,  for  1881  ? — I have  not  it 
calculated  here  on  tho  whole,  but  I can  send  it  in. 

22.131.  It  would  be  shorter  on  the  notes  and  more 
readily  understood  if  we  had  them  all  in  one  ? — I have 
had  these  made  up.  The  last  year  is  considered  a bad 
year.  ' 
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Tenant  Right  Saxes. 

Average  prices  of  Tenant  Right  from  1881  to  1886. 


— 

1881. 

• 

1882. 

1883. 

188-1.  | 

1885.1 
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Donegal  estate  - 

10 
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15 

17* 
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14 

Donnelong  - | 

25' 
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224 

17 

Cloghogal  - 

20 
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Strabane  - 

3U 

291- 

Derrywoon  - 

24*  ! 

17* 
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14 

23* 

22.132.  There  is  an  average  put  here  ; is  it  for  each  . 

se?— For  each  case.  I think  22  is  the  general 

iverage. 

22.133.  For  this  year  ? — For  this  particular  year. 

22.134.  If  you  could  let  us  have  it  in  one  sum  for 
;ach  year  it  would  be  convenient,  the  amount  alto- 
gether paid,  and  the  number  of  years’  purchase  on 
iverage  ? — Yes.  Last  week  there  was  a farmer  sold 
1 judicial  tenancy  at  twen ty-six-an d-a-half  years’ 
purchase  by  public  auction. 

22.135.  The  President. — When  was  that  ?— Last 
week,  an  ordinary  judicial  tenancy. 

22.136.  And  the  average  of  this  year  is  22  ?— 
22  years’  purchase. 

22.137.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  acres  are  there  in 
that  holding  ? — 1 do  not  know. 

22.138.  Was  there  anything  particular  about  it  ?- 
Not  the  least. 

22.139.  Adjoining  any  town? — No.  It  was  not 
even  purchased  by  an  adjoining  tenant.  Sometimes 
an  adjoining  tenant  gives  a high  price  to  increase  his 
farm,  and  1 made  particular  inquiries  about  it. 

22.149.  It  was  so  unusual  ? — Well,  it  was  not  un- 
usual, in  former  years  at  any  rate.  Last  year 
there  was  a sale  on  the  Donnelong  estate,  a little  over 
27  years’  purchase,  at  £21  rent.  There  was  one  letter 
which  1 forgot  to  read.  It  was  from  Mr.  Dickie,  who 
was  here.  A proposal  was  sent  in  by  Dr.  I odd  on 
the  part  of  Miss  Little,  offering  20  years’  purchase  for 
her  farm.  I knew  Messrs.  Dickie  and  Macniece,  the 
family  solicitors,  and  I wrote  to  them  asking  did  they 
know  Do.  Todd  was  acting  for  Miss  Little,  and  here  is 

their  answer:— “Omagh,  22  November  1886  Dear 

“ Sir,— We  are  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  letter  on 
“ this  subject.  We  wrote  Miss  Little  and  saw  her  per- 
••  sonally  here  to-day,  and  she  says  she  never  authorised 
* Dr.  Todd  to  act  for  her  in  the  matter  at  all,  or  (o 
« send  in  any  proposal  on  her  behalf.  It  Ins  trace 
“ is  willing  u Sell  her  farm  she  will  send  in  a proposal 
« through  ns  for  it.  We  do  not  like  to  express  an 
“ opinion  on  tho  whole  performance. 
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Dec.  3, 1886  . 22,141.  Sir  James  Caird.  What  is  he  doctor  of? — 

Doctor  of  Laws.  This  is  the  way  he  sent  in  proposals 

Ja.raes  for  farms  on  the  estate.  And  he  led  the  tenants  to 

c arane.  understand  that  ho  would  charge  no  fees.  He  said, 

"You  pay  in  to  me  the  first  year’s  rent,”  and  for 
instance  if  a tenant’s  rent  was  £100  at  20  years’  pur- 
chase, that  would  be  £2,000,  and  he  said,  “Let  you 
“ pay  the  first  year’s  rent  into  my  hands  and  I will 
“ pay  the  Government,  and  retain  out  of  this  year’s 
“ rent  £20 ; ” and  the  consequence  would  be  that  he 
would  have  a fifth  part  of  the  rental  of  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn’s  estate  when  it  was  sold. 


22.142.  Do  you  think  the  price  is  lower  this  year 
or  higher,  or  about  the  same  this  year  ? — I cannot  see 
any  falling  off. 

22.143.  Mr.  Knipc. — I suppose  it  would  depend 
very  much  on  what  locality  the  land  was  situated  in  ? 
— Well  there  is  something  in  it  that  I cannot  under- 
stand,  because  sometimes  there  will  be  a farm  put  up 
and  there  will  not  be  any  bidder,  and  for  other  farms 
there  will  be  as  many  bidders  as  ever. 

22.144.  And  others  there  are  no  buyers  for  ?— 
There  are  very  few  on  the  Duke’s  property  that  there 
are  no  buyers  for. 


The  Court  adjourned  until  the  following  morning. 


THIRTIETH  DAY. 


Saturday,  4th  December  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  3G,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
present : 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  IIon.  tite  Earl  oe  Milltown;  I Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry;  and 

Silt  James  Caird,  K.C.B. ; | Mr.  Knipe. 

Dec.  4, 188G.  Dr.  Anthony  Traill,  LL.D.,  F.T.C.D.,  examined. 

Dr.  Anthony  22,145.  The  President. — Dr.  Traill.  I believe,  case  of  headrent  paid  by  a landlord  he  simply  signs  a 
Traill,  LL.l).,  among  other  things,  you  are  a landlord  of  the  county  of  cheque,  but  the  tenants  who  hold  in  perpetuity  iu  the 

F.T.C.D.  Antrim  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  way  I speak  of,  pay  the  rents  under  a lease  in  the 

and  the  county  of  Down.  ordinary  way.  But  the  advantage  of  the  perpetuity 

22.146.  Well,  is  there  any  particular  point  upon  system  is  that  the  question  of  subdivision,  the  ques- 

which  you  wish  more  particularly  to  give  evidence  lion  of  alienation,  the  question  of  rights  of  way,  the 

than  another  ? — Yes,  one  particular  point  which  1 question  of  turbary,  all  these  endless  circumstances 

wished  to  lay  before  the  Commission  was  a plan  that  that  tenants  dispute  about,  are  all  settled  by  the 

1 had  myself  published  some  years  ago ; that  it  would  landlord  still.  There  are  a great  many  peasant  pro- 
be better  in  dealing  with  a large  class  of  tenantry  to  prietors,  pure  and  simple,  in  my  own  part  of  the 

advance  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  half  the  rental,  country  ; they  are  in  endless  litigation,  so  far  as  my 

so  as  to  convert  them  into  perpetuity  holders,  instead  experience  of  them  goes.  Numbers  of  them  have 

of  making  them  absolute  peasant  proprietors.  It  was  been  absorbed  in  years  past  into  adjacent  properties; 

only  proposed  as  an  alternative  scheme  to  meet  the  but  this  other  class  of  tenants  of  whom  I have  spoken 

requirements  of  a certain  part  of  Ireland.  It  was  have  not  changed  hands.  The  same  people  were 

thought  right  that  in  other  places  they  should  be  made  there  100  years  ago. 

peasant  proprietors,  and  this  was  an  alternative  pro-  22,14.9.  They  must  be  rather  old  now? — I mean 
posal,  which  was  brought  home  to  me,  as  I happen  to  their  fathers  and  grandfathers.  The  same  people 
have  my  property  in  the  county  of  Down  and  apart  and  the  same  families  have  been  there  for  a long 

of  that  in  Antrim  held  in  that  manner,  and  I have  time.  With  regard  to  the  purchase  of  estates,  it 

experienced  the  working  of  it.  They  would  not  be  appeared  to  me  there  would  be  a great  difficulty  in 

peasant  proprietors  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  advancing  a large  sum  of  money  to  purchase  the 

They  would  be  subject  to  all  the  powers  of  the  land-  whole  tenants’  interest  ; and  that  for  the  State  to  be 

lord,  except  the  power  of  touching  the  rent,  and,  so  face  to  face  with  the  tenants  for  the  whole  purchase 

far  as  my  experience  goes,  it  works  uncommonly  well,  money  was  a very  different  thing  from  the  State  being 

The  ordinary  powers  of  the  landlord  still  continue,  face  to  face  with  the  tenants  for  only  half. 

What  I mean  by  that  is,  peasant  proprietors  get  into  22,150.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  land- 
endless  litigation  about  rights  of  way  and  trifles  of  lords  would  enter  into  your  scheme  ? — 1 am  certain 

that  sort  that  do  not  occur  in  the  case  of  land  held  they  would  iu  the  counties  of  Antrim  and  Down; 

by  perpetuity.  I found,  lor  instance,  in  my  own  aud  I know  it  was  made  a test  question  at  the  county 
experience,  a tenant  sub-letting  at  the  rate  of  71.  an  election  for  the  county  of  Down  two  or  three  times, 

acre.  I discovered  that  that  was  totally  contrary  to  and  both  landlords  and  tenants  agreed  to  it  as  part  of 

the  terms  of  the  perpetuity  lease,  and  I stopped  it  at  their  programme,  because  by  it  the  resident  landlords 
once-  would  not  be  abolished  out  of  the  country. 

22.147.  Do  you  think,  if  he  was  nothing  more  than  22,151.  Lord  Milltown.— What  reservations  are 

the  holder  of  the  headrent,  a landlord  would  take  the  usually  inserted  in  these  perpetuity  leases  ? Simply 

trouble  you  do  in  looking  after  the  people  ? — It  is  against  sub-letting,  or  are  minerals,  royalties,  and  the 

hard  to  say  what  interest  a landlord  would  take  in  a rights  of  fishing  and  sporting  reserved  ? — Yes. 

property  after  a change  took  place.  I only  point  out  22,152.  And  you  contemplate  all  these  reservations 
the  difference  between  lieadrents  and  perpetuity  rents  being  in  the  perpetuity  leases  ? — I do. 

of  that  nature.  22,153.  Mr.  Neligan.— Yon  might  give  a man  a 

22.148.  Lord  Milltown. — I do  not  quite  catch  the  lease  for  a thousand  years  and  insert  such  conditions, 

difference  ?— The  difference  is  this,  my  Lord:  Iu  a but  if  you  give  him  an  estate  in  fee  farm,  you  cannot 
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insert  any  conditions  inconsistent  with  an  estate  in 
fee  ? — These  were  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
and  that  makes  all  the  difference. 

22  154-  The  President. — As  I understand  the  mat- 
ter^ you  would  allow  this  as  an  alternative  scheme  ? — 
Only  as  an  alternative  scheme. 


22,165.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  require  to  give  Pec.  4, 18SC. 
the  Land  Commission  the  power  of  advancing  the  — — 

whole  of  the  fine  under  the  provisions  of  that  clause  ? 'll  D 

— That  would  exactly  meet  all  the  requirements  of  FTC’D  ' ” 
the  case.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  whole  question  of 
the  security  of  the  State  is  solved  by  that;  because 
there  is  an  enormous  opposition  in  England  to 


92  155.  But  would  not  it  prevent  purchases  going  there  is  an  enormous  opposition  m England  to 
‘ fc  i,  great  many  casus  under  the  Purchase  Act!—  advancing  the  whole  of  the  puroh.se  money  urn 
Pectainlv  not.  I am  quite  certain  it  large  number  of  finding  the  Mate  face  to  face  w,  1,  the  tenants,  nnd 
' £ tenantry  would  be  perfectly  satisfied  to  keep  the  that  is  entirely  got  over  by  this  plan.  I think  if  an 
landlords  in  the  country— I know  they  would  inUlster  arrangement  could  bo  made  by  winch  the  lmidlords 
-and  would  he  on  the  best  of  terms  with  them,  if  ofiices  could  be  still  kept  open  au  arrangement  might 
this  question  of  rent  was  settled.  It  is  entirely  a be  made  for  collecting  the  rents  for  the  State  as  well 
miration  of  rent;  and  if  the  iudicial  rents  could  be  asi‘?ro?f‘1^,om'  ,,  , . , ..  . 

reduced  as  they  would  be  under  such  a scheme  by  2-, 166.  The  -f  resifant.— You  think  that  once  you 
advancing  money  at  4 per  cent,  for  40  years  for  the  encourage  the  landlords  to  sell  m the  country  you  arc 
mnehnse  of  half  the  rental,  that  would  settle  the  rent  not  likely  to  have  any  more  offices  open  f-I  do  not 
puicin  , wish  to  interfere  with  any  landlord.  Some  of  them  may 

qU22,l°56  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  wish  wislr  to  sell  but  many  of  them  do  not,  but  they  wish  to 
fer  ownership  on  ;the  part  of  the  tenants?  You  get  ml  of  this  vexed  question  of  rent  altogether.  I 
think  there  are  a great  number  of  tenants  who  have  may  say  that  on  my  own  property  there  never  w. 
no  wish  for  ownership  1— Quito  the  contrary  i and  I any  eviction  for  three  generations,  and  I.  nevei  was 
think  they  would  consider  themselves  perfect  owners  brought  into  the  Land  Courts  for  a reduction  of  rent. 
Jmter  tbta  system,  and  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  , 22,107  Lord  17, suppose  your  propo,,- 
k™>  the  landlords  in  the  conntry,  which  is  a question  turn  would  he  a so,  perhaps,  that  the  audio,  ds  might 
. P “ , . , • rTi„4 , i’  undertake  to  collect  the  Government’s  share  of  the 


IKKrarar  1 undertake  to  col.«t>  Gove—t's  share  of  the 

22157  They  would  be  satisfied  if  they  had  this  rent  on  commission  in  somewhat  the  same  way  as  in 

of  p fiprtainlv  the  case  of  the  tithe  rentchargo  ?— les. 

question  of  rent  e . J-  , 22,168.  So  that  the  tenant  would  have  only  to  pay 

22,158.  Mr.  Neligan.  u , s°  « hhnself  one  person  instead  of  two? — Yes.  So  far  that  diffi- 
stand  it  the  condition  the  tenant  'vould  fin  l h.mse  1 about  aying  tw0  persons  would  seem  to  he  met. 

in  would  be  that  lie  would  have  two  landlouls  insteal  / 1 | work  perfectly  if  the  tenant  understood 

.vC Two  f/tf  4Q  vpii.rs  ? — Rut  lie  would  have  an  imme-  , . , 1 , ..  J ...  i •„ 


in  would  he  that  he  would  have  two  landlords  instead 
of  one  for  49  years  ? — But  he  would  have  an  imme- 
diate reduction  of  his  rent  . He  would  be  paying  to  the 
two  a good  deal  less  than  he  was  paying  before  to  one. 


that  he  was  to  get  a reduction  at  once  on  his  judicial' 
rent.  The  upper  half  of  a man’s  rent  is  a more  diffi- 
cult half  to  collect  than  the  lower  half  of  his  rent. 


of  them.  He  would  get  quite  a reduction  of  15  per  tenant  will  tell  you  that  it  is  the  last  5/. 

. cent,  on  ihe  present  judicial  rent.  n . • . . •>  i v . . .....i 


i r , f-  . ...  . , - of  liis  rent  which  he  finds  it  difficult  to  make  up  every 

22,151).  He  would  get  a reduction  of  lo  pe.  cm, t.  ^ ^ reduction  on  • • 

on  the  rent,  hut  he  would  hove  two  l.ndloids  inbtend  ! ^ difficulty  would  bo  removed, 

of  one  for  49  yenmP-Thal  would  depend  to  . great  J there  anything  r 


extent  on  the  way  the.  rent  would  bo  collected.  I abou; ihjs  wMch  yoll  thi„k  yon  ought  to  men- 

may  say  that  I would  give  the  Government  a priority  ^ p_It  ds0  occnrrc<f  l0  „,c,  thoogli  it  is  not  so 
over  the  landlord.  much  in  my  own  experience,  that  an  attempt  to  relieve 

22.160.  Lord  Milltown.— I suppose  you  are  aware  the  congestea  districts  of  Ireland  might  be  made  to  a 
that  there  is  a provision  in  the  Land  Act  ol  1881  certain  extent — all  being  on  a purely  voluntary  and 
enabling  the  State  to  do  what  you  now  suggest . It  permissiv0  system — by  advancing  the  money  to  the 
does  not  enable  the  State  to  do  what  I now  suggest,  landlords  to  the  same  extent  in  case  that  they  were 
Unfortunatelv  it  only  allows  one  half  of  the  fine  for  able  t0  make  arrangements  with  their  tenants  to  buy 
reducing  the  rent  to  be  advanced,  and  that  is  where  it  Fome  0f  their  snmll  holdings. 

entirely  breaks  down.  22,170.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  would  you  do  with 

22.161.  Mr.  Neligan.  — That  is  where  you  want  to  them  when  you  bought  them  up  ? — Enlarge  them, 

supplement  it?— Yes.  When  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  22,171.  Rut  what  would  you  do  with  the  people  ?— 
was  coming  forward  at  first  I tried  to  get  a clause  to  Well,  it  should  only  be  a permissive  thing.  But  1 can 
this  effect  inserted  in  that  Act.  conceive  plenty  of  places  where  the  tenants  find  them- 

22.162.  Lord  Milltown. — We  may  as  well  have  the  selves  in  a state  of  abject  poverty  nnd  would  be  glad 
section  of  the  Act.  Here  it  is,  the  24th  section  of  to  get  10  years’  rent  to  start  elsewhere. 

the  Lund  Act  of  1881 : — “ The  Land  Commission  out  22,172.' The  President. — But  the  tenant  right  runs 

“ of  moneys  in  their  hands  may,  if  satisfied  with  the  ,,p  higher  there  than  in  any  other  place  ? — Y es, 

“ security,  advance  sums  to  tenants  for  the  purpose  unfortunately ; but  I only  proposed  that  the  State 

« of  enabling  them  to  purchase  their  holdings  as  should  advance  10  years’  rent  in  such  cases. 

“ follows  ; that  is  to  say,  (a)  Where  a sale  of  a 22,173.  Lord  Mil/town. — Ho  not  you  think  that 
“ holding  is  about  to  he  made  by  a landlord  to  a that  would  create  a cry  of  the  extermination  ot  the 

“ tenant  in  consideration  of  the  payment  of  a prin-  tenants  by  the  State  ? — Y'es,  but  in  our  part  of  the 


22,169.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  more 


‘ eipal  sum,  the  Land  Commission  may  advance  to  country  v 

“ the  tenant  for  the  purposes  cf  such  purchase  any  22,174.  The  President. — Do  you  know  anything 

“ sum  not  exceeding  three  fourths  of  the  said  pi  in-  personally  about  the  cougested  districts  .•'—IS ot  much. 
“ cipal  sum.  (5)  Where  a sale  of  a holding  is  about  I remember  going  through  them,  and  I talked  to  the 

“ to  be  made  by  a landlord  to  a tenant  in  consideru-  tenants ; and  so  far  as  I could  see  they  paid  their  rents 


“ to  be  made  by  a landlord  to  a tenant  in  consideru-  tenants ; and  so  far  as  1 could  see  they  pain  tneir  a™ 
“ tion  of  the  tenant  paying  a fine  and  engaging  to  principally  with  money  they  got  in  England.  1 do 
“ pay  the  landlord  a fee-farm  rent,  the  Land  Com-  not  know  whether  the  Commission  wish  to  have  any 
“ mission  may  advance  to  the  tenant  for  the  purposes  statistics  about  prices  in  Antrim. 

“ of  such  purchase  any  sum  not  exceeding  one  half  22,175.  We  have  got  a good  deal  of  evidence  on 
“ of  the  fine  payable  to  the  landlord,”  &c.  ? — That  is  that.  Itoughly  speaking,  it  is  a fact  t hat  tnere  lias 
the  point  where  it  breaks  down.  By  advancing  the  been  a considerable  fall  ? — I have  got  them  tabulated 
whole  of  the  fine  you  would  meet  the  case.  1 want  for  you  here,  and  it  indicates  a very  mucb  greater  tun 
to  put  the  whole  of  that  fine  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  than  I at  first  thought  myself.  The  articles  are 
Act  and  at  the  same  rate.  potatoes,  oats,  flax,  hay,  butter,  pork,  and  rattle. 

a«SteV„"^ra  jon  - directi"g  yonr  evi‘  - Ay”  ** 
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Dec.  4,  1886.  country.  For  instance,  - in  potatoes ; while  oats,  for 

instance,  has  been  a very  fine  crop  this  year:  and 

Dr.  Anthony  J see  that  the  average  price  of  oats,  taken  up  to 

XraiU,  LL.D.,  November,  was  down  to  6s.  in  1884,  it  was  8s.  in 

F.T.C.D.  that  year.  In  1881,  oats  6s.  7 cl.  per  cwt.,  the 
average;  in  1882,  6s.  9 d. ; in  1883,  7s.  6d. ; in 
1884,  6s.  8d.  ; in  1885,  6s.  6d. ; in  1886,  6s.  Ad. 
Potatoes  in  1881  were  2s.  Id.  per  cwt.',  the  average ; 
in  1882,  2s.  3d.  ; in  1883,  3s.  10<7.  ; in  1884,  Is.  10e/. ; 

in  1885,  Is.  9 d.  ; in  1886,  Is.  10 \d.  Butter  in  1881 

was  Is.  Id.  per  lb.,  the  average ; in  1882,  Is.  0 A,d.  ; 
in  1883,  Is.  0$d. ; in  1884,  ll^rf.  ; in  1885,  10(f.‘;  in 
1886, 9\d.  Pork  in  1881  was  21.  11s.  8d.  per  cwt., 
the  average  ; in  1882,  21.  7s.  8 d. ; in  1883,  21.  11s.  Ad. ; 
in  1884,  21.  4s.  Ad.  ■ in  1885,  21.  Os.  10c?. ; in  1886, 
21.  3s.  Flax  in  1881  was  31.  4s.  per  cwt.,  the  average  ; 
in  1882,  31.  5s. ; in  1883,  31.  2s. ; in  1884,  21.  10s.  2d. ; 
in  1885,2/.  10s.  2d.-,  in  1886,  21.  11s.  6r7.  Hay  in 
1881  was  3s.  2d.  per  cwt.,  the  average  ; in  1882, 
2s.  9d. ; in  1883,  2s.  8 d. ; in  1884,  3s.  Id.;  in  1885, 
3s.  3d. ; in  1886,  2s.  10 d.  Fat  cattle  in  1881  .was 
3/.  4s.  lOd.  per  cwt.,  the  average;  in  1882,  31.  3s.  Ad. ; 
in  1883,  31.  Os.  8r7. ; in  1884,  27.  11s.  6c/. ; in  1885, 
27.  14s.  6d.;  in  1886,  27.  14s.  In  the  case  of  butter  I 
know  one  cause  of  the  fall,  for  I had  some  conversa- 
tion about  it  with  abutter  merchant  in  Bushmills,  and 
he  says  the  principal  cause  is  the  bad  way  it  is  made 
by  the  tenants. 

22.176.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  about 
that.  We  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  in  Cork.  But 
do  you  think,  taking  the  fall  in  price  into  considera- 

_ tion,  as  well  as  the  quality  and  quantity  produced, 
do  you  think  that  the  farmers,  as  a ride,  find  it 
difficult  to  pay  their  rents  ? — I must  say  that  I think 
if  the  rents  are  at  all  high  that  the  fall  in  price 
would  be  very  serious  to  farmers.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  I see  a reaction  the  other  way,  just  from 
auctions  which  have  taken  place  of  lands  for  next 
season.  I have  details,  and  they  show,  from  whatever 
cause,  that  there  is  an  advance  at  this  moment. 
Lands  let  round  me  for  cropping  and  grazing  about 
17.  an  acre  higher  than  they  were  last  year. 

22.177.  Lord  Milltowu. — That  is  very  curious. 

22.178.  Mr.  JVelit/an. — Is  that  in  Antrim  ? — Yes, 
iD  Antrim. 

22.179.  Lord  Milltpwn. — Lands  let  for  cropping 
and  grazing  ? — Lands  let  for  cropping  and  grazing,  let 
this  November  about  17.  an  acre  higher  than  last  year. 

22. 180.  What  did  it  let  at  then  ? — One  of  my  own 
fields,  after  a corn  crop,  for  grass  has  been  let  for 
next  season— 81  acres  at  47.  10s.  Cunningham  measure, 
37.  10s.  (he  statute  acre.  There  was  a large  sale 
at  Ballydivity,  and  the  land  sold  for  cropping  at 
from  27.  15s.  to  67.  15s.  an  acre,  the  latter  price  being 
given  for  one  lot  of  heavily  manured  land,  the  average 
price  being  about  47. ; grazing  sold  at  from  25 s.  to 
38s.  per  acre,  only  one  lot  going  to  the  latter  price. 
The  average  price  was  about  30s.  an  acre. 

22.181.  Was  that  the  statute  acre? — The  statute 
acre. 

22.182.  The  President. — Have  the  people  suffered 
less  there,  because  they  buy  cheap  and  sell  dear?— 
Oh,  most  graziers  have  been  very  heavily  hit  in  the 
purchase  of  their  cattle. 

22.183.  They  buy  them  very  cheap,  do  not  you 
think  ? — Yes.  This  is  the  average  letting  now  of 
average  grass  land : 5£  acres  at  127.,  4/j  acres  at  97. : 
there  is  a great  deal  of  grazing  land  let  for  next  year. 
That  is  more  than  double  any  rent  a farmer  would 
pay  for  it  now.  I mean  to  say  that  where  the  rent  is 
low  they  seem  to  give  a good  price  for  any  lands  to 
be  sold  by  auction  in  our  neighbourhood,  and  therefore 
these  good  prices  show  that  the  rents  are  low. 

22.184.  I do  not  think  we  need  have  much  more 
about  prices,  unless  there  is  anything  which  you 
would  think  interesting  ? — He  tells  me  the  average 
result  of  the  sales  this  November  i?  that  everything 
sold  17.  higher  than  it  did  last  yea 


22.185.  I believe  you  have  had  a good  deal  of 
personal  experience  as  poor  law  guardian,  more  than 
most  people  ? — I have  had  a good  deal,  but  I caunot 
say  that  I have,'  had  more  than  most  people,  as  ray 
duties  in  college  keep  me  very  much  iu  town. 

22.186.  I just  wish  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  it 
is  very  practicable  to  get  the  security  of  boards  of 
guardians  ? — That  is,  as  a guarantee  for  the  purchase 
of  land? 

22.187.  Yes? — Oh!  they  would  repudiate  it  at  once. 

The  matter  was  discussed  at  Ballymoney  and  Coleraine, 
and  they  repudiated  it  altogether,  because  no  sub- 
stantial person  would  become  security  for  an  insolvent 
neighbour. 

22.188.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  say  is  the 
effect  of  the  fall  of  prices  on  the  operation  of  the  Act 
of  1881  ? — The  effect  of  the  fall  ? 

22.189.  Yes.  Has  it  had  any  effect  upon  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act  ? — I do  not  know  exactly  wlnit  you 
mean  by  the  operation  of  the  Act.  Of  course,  if  a 
man  got  a judicial  rent  fixed  under  the  Act  it  has  had 
no  effect. 

22.190.  But  has  it  in  any  w'ay  affected  the  working 
of  the  Act  in  the  satisfaction  felt  with  regard  tojudicial 
rents  ? — I do  not  think  so.  In  our  country  they  never 
think  of  repudiating  judicial  rents. 

22.191.  Mr.  Knipe. — According  to  your  own  show- 
ing there  is  a considerable  reduction  in  the  price  of 
produce  from  1881  down  to  the  present  time  ? — It  is 
not  a very  considerable  reduction,  but  it  is  a reduction 
on  almost  every  item. 

22.192.  That  being  so,  would  it  not  be  very 
difficult  for  a farmer  to  pay  rent  fixed  in  1881  and 
1882  now  ? — Well,  if  the  rent  was  a rent  that  I would 
call  a high  rent,  I think  he  would  have  some 
difficulty.  But  my  experience  of  rents  is  in  my  own 
country,  and  they  are  not  at  all  fixed  by  the  prices,  so 
that  they  can  be  very  well  paid  at  the  present  time. 

22.193.  Are  you  speaking  of  the  judicial  rents? — I 
am  speaking  of  all  rents.  My  own  rents  are  7 per 
cent,  below  the  Government  valuation,  and  I have  no 
difficulty  whatever  in  getting  them. 

22.194.  The  Government  valuation,  I believe,  is 
very  high  in  the  north  ? — Not  very  high  at  all. 

22.195.  It  was  made  for  taxation  purposes? — It 
was,  and  for  that  reason  it  was  made  low. 

22.196.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  made  in 
ycur  locality  upon-  judicial  rents  ? — None  whatever. 

22.197.  Have  there  been  any  applications  made  by 
the  tenants  ? — I have  not  heard  of  any. 

22.198.  If  the  landlords  were  asked,  you  do  not 
think  they  would  consider  the  question  .at  all? — Ido 
not  think  that  would  be  granted  at  all,  because  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  unreasonable  request  to 
make.  When  the  State  has  forcibly  interfered  to 
fix  rents  so  that  the  landlord  is  never  allowed  to  raise 
the  rent  when  prices  go  up,  why  he  should  be  obliged 
to  lower  it  when  prices  go  down  I cannot  see. 

22.199.  But  there  have  been  reductions  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland  ? — For  other  parts  of  Ireland  I Can- 
not speak.  They  are  under  terrors  of  every  kind. 

22.200.  Whereas  the  landlords  in  the  north  do  not 
appear  to  have  given  any  reduction  ? — The  landlords 
in  giving  judicial  rents  have  given  about  20  per  cent, 
reduction  on  their  former  rentals. 

22.201.  But  it  was  the  State  brought  that  about, 
hot  the  landlords : and  I suppose  there  were  land- 
lords who  desired  that  the  rents  should  not  be 
reduced  ? — That  is  so,  but  having  been  fixed  by  the 
State  for  15  years  the  State  has  no  right  to  alter  them 
now  without  compensation. 

22.202.  Is  there  generally  three  months’  credit  at 
these  sales  you  mention  ? — If  there  was,  there  was  the 
same  given  last  year.  They  would  be  exactly  under 
the  same  conditions  as  last  year,  and  th&  difference  is 
17.  an  acre  on  the  whole. 

22.203.  Have  you  known  farmers  to  make  a mis- 
take in  buying  things  too  dear  ? — Well,  if  they  made 
a mistake  once  they  would  not  make  it  a second  time. 
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22  204.  The  President. — Are  there  any  particular 
points  on  which  you  would  like  to  give  evidence  more 
Ilian  any  other,  perhaps  it  would  save  time  ? — There 
are  only  three  or  four  points  upon  which  I wish  to 
trouble  you.  One  is  with  regard  to  the  price  of 
tenant  right  in  Tyrone,  and,  also,  I have  got  a return 
of  some  land  sales  I have  made  in  Tyrone,  which  I 
would  like  to  put  in ; and,  also,  I would  like  to  say  a 
few  words  about  the  alleged  decrease  of  the  produc- 
tiveness of  the  land,  which  I do  not  think  is  the  case 
over  a considerable  period.  I have  got  something 
written  down.  I shall  not  take  very  long.  And,  also, 

I would  like  to  say  a few  words  about  the  purchase 
clause  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 

22,205.  Then  just  take  first  the  fall  of  prices?— 
Very  well,  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to  take  it 

^ 22  206.  Very  well,  do  you  think  that  there  has 
been'  a fall  in  prices  during  the  last  year  or  two 
years  ?— For  the  last  two  years  I think  things  have  not 
been  going  on  very  well  in  Tyrone.  I have  details 
here  I could  give  you.  T.  would  rather  put  it  over  a 
longer  period,  and  say  that  comparing  the  letting 
value  of  the  land  at  the  time  I first  began  to  take 
part  in  the  management  of  my  own  property— which 
was  shortly  before  the  revised  valuation  of  1 860,  at 
which  time  I re-let  all  the  yearly  tenancies — and  the 
present  time,  I do  not  think  there  has  been  any  very 
great  fall.  No  doubt  there  has  been  a very  consider- 
able rise  meanwhile ; and  from  that  rise  there  has 
been  a fall  back  pretty  much,  I think,  to  the  old  prices 
of  about  30  years  ago. 

22  207.  And  you  have  got  tables  to  that  effect  ? — 

I have  not  got  tables;  probably  you  will  have 
ti\''!  :s  from  other  people  who  may  have  considered  it. 

I just  put  it  in  this  way,  that  the  valuation  of  1860 
was  made  by  Sir  Richard  Griffith  in  our  part  of  the 
country  on  the  theory  that  it  was  a valuation  of  about 
from  2s.  <o  3s.  below  the  real  value  of  the  land  ; and 
my  rental  was,  I suppose,  a certain  per-centage — 
10  or  12,  or  perhaps  more — over  that.  Since  the 
Land  Act  came  into  operation  there  have  been 
77  cases  decided  in  court,  and  I have  settled  by 
agreement  205  cases  with  the  tenants,  and  there  arc 
140  yearly  tenancies  that  have  not.  been  into  court 
or  applied  for  any  settlement  ; and  I had,  until 
quite  lately,  53  agricultural  leases,  some  of  which  have 
fallen  in,  and  the  rent  has  not  been  re-fixed.  I think 
the  net  result  is  that  the  rental  at  the  present  moment 
is  nearly  the  same  thing 'as  it  was  in  1856. 

22.208.  And  at  that  time  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  paying  rent  ?— Not  the  slightest;  but  there  was 
a rise,  I suppose,  of  about"  10  per  cent,  up  to  the  Land 
Act,  and  since  that  there  has  been  a fall  back  to 
what  it  was  before. 

22.209.  I suppose  the  price  of  labour  is  greater 
now  than  it  was  ? — I do  not  know  what  they  pay  for 
labour  there.  I do  not  live  in  Tyrone.  I live  in 
Fermanagh.  I keep  my  labourers  all  the  year  round. 
I pay  Is.  -id.  per  day  to  the  ordinary  labourers.  I 
used  to  pay  Is.  2d.  per  day. 

22.210.  The  cost  of  living  is  very  different? — I do 
not  think  there  is  very  much  difference.  Even  30 
years  ago  they  had  begun  to  live  comfortably,  and 
bad  very  good  houses,  and  very  well  furnished. 
Possibly  they  might  spend  more  upon  dress  than  they 
did.  The  rich  ones  kept  a car  before  these  bad 
times ; 1 do  not  know  whether  they  do  or  not.  now. 
But  I do  not  think  that  from  that  period  there  is  any 
very  great  change. 

22.211.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  pay  their  rents  now  ? — I do  not  think  perhaps 
they  are  quite  as  able  to  pay  their  rents  at  this 
moment  as  when  they  were  at  a higher  figure. 

22.212.  But  if  the  rents  were  the  same  as  they 
were  20  years  ago? — No  doubt  this  year  money  is 
very  scarce.  In  Tyrono  I have  given  10  per  cent, 
reduction  ; but  that  is  a matter  between  the  tenants 
and  myself. 


22.213.  Did  you  give  it  to  all  alike? — I have  given  Thc  Ear[  0f 
it,  as  a rule,  this  year.  I have  not  asked  the  question  Belmore. 
whether  they  were  judicial  or  not.  There  are  some  iu 

arrears,  and  they  must  pay  the  arrears  as  well,  and 
that  applies  to  a very  large  number  of . them.  Somo 
of  them  are  in  arrears,  but  not  very  heavily. 

22.214.  Shall  we  now  go  to  the  sales  of  tenant- 
right  ? — I have  got  a return  here  signed  by  my  agent, 
showing  the  exact  figures  obtained  for  tenant  right 
since  November  1884,  that  is  two  years  ago.  There 
are  nine  cases  altogether.  There  have  not  been  a 
great  many  changes,  and  all  of  them  had  judicial  rents 
with  the  exception  of  one,  and  he  purchased  in 
November  1884.  It  will  enable  you  to  see  that  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  has  not  fallen  since  an 
earlier  period,  that  is,  as  regards  price. 

Up  to  1862, 1 had  estate  rules  as  to  the  price  the 
tenant-right  might  be  sold  for.  Of  course,  possibly 
more  money  might  have  been  given  behind  my  back, 
but  the  rule  for  paying  into  the  office  was  8/.  per 
statute  acre,  aucl  assuming  that  the  average  value  of 
the  land  was  about  13s.  an  English  acre ; that  would 
have  worked  out  about  12  or  14  years’ purchase,  and 
about  the  price  that  would  be  obtained  at  that  time. 

This  return  I have  here  one  sale  at  about  31  years’ 
purchase  in  January  shows  1885. 

22.215.  Was  that  under  peculiar  circumstances  ? — 

I do  not  think  there  was  auything  peculiar  about  it, 
except  that  the  rent  has  been  reduced  previously. 

The  rent  was  81.  5s.,  and  the  acreage  10  acres 
1 rood  and  24  perches.  In  December  the  number 
of  years’  purchase  was  29^,  and  this  is  about  40/.  the 
Irish  acre.  Then  there  was  one  at  25  years’  purchase. 

22.216.  Lord  Milltoion. — What  is  the  size  of  that 
farm  ? — Which  ? 

22.217.  The  one,  you  say,  was  29£  years’  purchase  ? 

— I should  think  it  would  be  one  of  the  largest.  There 
was  another  one  sold  at  31  years’  purchase,  the  acreage 
being  10  acres  1 rood  24  perches,  and  the  annual  rent 
8/.  5s.  The  smallest  figure  Is  about  16  years’  purchase. 

Jt  was  sold  in  March  last  year,  and  the  acreage  was 
6 acres  3 roods  18  perches,  and  the  annual  rent  6/. 

All  of  these  are  what  may  be  called  small  farms,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  which  is  described  in  the  obser- 
vation column  as  rough  land,  the  acreage  being 
43  acres  2 roods,  and  the  aunual  rent  15/. ; and  it 
sold  in  February  1885  at  about  17  years’  purchase. 

The  highest  figure  obtained  was  in  January  1885  and 
the  next  preceding  month,  December  1881.  I do  not 
think  that  if  a large  farm  came  into  the  market  it 
would  command  anything  like  the  price.  We  have 
one  instance  on  the  Fermanagh  estate.  A large  farm 
was  allowed  to  get  into  very  bad  order.  The  farm 
contained  nearly  J20  statute  acres,  and  the  rental  was 
113/.  10s.  I had  to  pay  half  the  county  cess,  and  it 
was  sold  to  a stranger  for  above  1,300/.,  of  which  he 
paid  down  seven  and  left  six  on  mortgage  at  6 per 
cent. 


22.218.  What  was  the  yearly  rout? — 113/.  10.?.,  out 
of  which  I had  to  pay  about  51.  for  county  cess,  leaving 
him  about  108/.  10s., as  compared  with  the  other  tenants. 
He  went  rapidly  to  the  bad.  He  gave  a great  deal 
too  much  for  it.  He  was  not  a man  of  steady  habits. 
This  year  he  got  a little  behind  with  his  rent,  about 
half  a year,  and  he  threw  the  thing  up,  and  sent,  the 
mortgagee,  the  former  tenant,  the  key  of  the  farm, 
sacrificing  all  his  interest  under  it,  and  she  got  the 
legal  power  from  him,  I suppose,  to  re-sell  the  larin  to 
another  person  by  private  sale,  and  she  only  got  300/. 
for  it.  That  was  the  case  of  a very  large  farm.  But 
this  large  farm  was  in  so  bad  a condition  that  it  was 
practically  unsaleable. 

22.219.  The  President.— There  is  a very  much 
greater  fall  in  the  case  of  large  farms  ? A es. 

22  220.  What  was  the  price  of  the  tenant  right 
during  lari  year  ?~It  is  rntlier  herd  to  mate  an  elect 
avora|e  for  largo  faros.  On  the  Tyrone  estate  I 
I think  no  firm  pays  more  than  10W.  a year  rent,  and 
I do  not  think  any  of  those  largo  farms  over  paid  very 
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high  prices.  They  do  not  very  often  change  hands, 
but  they  do  not  average  a very  high  price.  Shall 
I put  this  in  ? 

22.221.  Yes  ? — {Document  put  in.)  I consider  the 
land  produces  as  much  now  as  it  did  in  old  times ; if 
you'  care  about  that  ? 

22.222.  Yes  ? — This  relates  to  Fermanagh,  when 
Arthur  Young  visited  my  place  when  he  made  his 
celebrated  Irish  tour,  and  visited  also,  I think,  three 
other  gentlemen’s  places  in  the  county ; and  I have 
got  very  shortly  the  result  of  his  inquiry. 

22,22.3.  Lord  Milltmon. — 'What  was  the  date  ? — In 
177G.  He  stayed  at  Castle  Caldwell,  Castlecoole, 
Belleisle  (then  Lord  Ross’s,  of  the  Gore  family), 
and  Florence  Court,  and  I have  just  extracted 
from  his  book  a few  observations  lie  made  at 
Castle  Caldwell  and  the  neighbourhood  round,  and 
the  neighbourhood  of  Enniskillen  when  he  was 
staying  with  our  family,  and  at  Lord  Ross’s.  It  is 
at  page  2G0,  Yol.  I.  He  says:  “Of  barley  they 
“ sow  six  stone.  The  barrel  of  barley  is  25 
“ stone,  and  of  malt  20.  An  acre  on  an  average 
“ will  yield  10  barrels  at  160  stone  the  acre.” 
Barley  is  a crop  we  do  not  grow  at  all  now,  but  oats 
is  our  standard  ever  since.  “ Of  oats,”  he  says,  “ they 
“ sow  a barrel  at  20  stone  and  get  eight  for  one.  Of 
“ here  they  sow  the  same  and  get  nine  barrels.” 
Then  he  says  the  rent  is  15s.  per  acre.  That  is  the 
Irish  acre,  the  old  Irish  acre.  At  page  261  he  says: 

“ Land  sells  at  rack  rent  at  20  to  24  years’  purchaso 
“ — has  not  fallen.  Rents  have  fallen  in  live  or  six 
“ years  2s.  an  acre.  Rent  of  cabin,  garden,  and  one 
“ acre,  20s.  A cow’s  grass,  30s.  A cow  requires  an 
“ acre  and  a half  for  summer,  and  they  buy  a little 
“ hay  for  winter,  and  give  a cow  small  potatoes  and 
“ cabbage  leaves.”  I suppose  a cow  on  an  average 
tenant’s  farm  would  require  that  quantity  and  would 
be  treated  in  that  way.  That  disposes  of  Castle  Cald- 
well. Then  he  came  to  Castlecoole.  near  Ennis- 
killen, and  made  similar  inquiries.  He  only  stayed 
one'  day,  but  I suppose  he  got  information  on  all 
that  lie  required.  “ Around  Enniskillen,”  he  says, 
“ the  land  lots  from  15s.  to'  12s.  an  acre.”  He 
means  the  district  round  Enniskillen,  and  not 
round  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 
“ But  there  is  some  mountain  and  bog  which  lets 
“ for  little  or  nothing.”  Then:  “the  course  of 
“ crops:  (1)  potatoes,  (2)  barley,  (3)  oats,  (4)  flax, 
“ (5)  laid  out  to  grass.”  That  'disposes  of  Ennis- 
killen and  the  neighbourhood.  Then  for  Belleisle, 
which  is  about  six  English  miles  from  me  in  a diffe- 
rent district.  “ Rents  about  Belleisle,”  he  says,  “ are 
“ upon  an  average  10s.  an  acre  for  grass  and  arable, 
“ but  mountain  sides  are  let  by  the  lump,  according 
“ to  the  number  of  cattle  they  feed.  The  average 
“ rent  of  cultivated  land  in  Fermanagh  is  10s.  an 
“ Irish  acre.  The  course  of  crops:  (1)  potatoes, 
“ (2)  barley,  (3)  oats,  (4)  oats,  (5;  oats,  (6)  laid  out 
“ to  grass  for  six  or  seven  yenrs.”  And  then : 
“ (1)  potatoes,  (2)  barley,  (8)  oats,  (4)  flax,  (5)  laid 
“ out.  Some  sow  grass  seeds.”  The  currency  is 
Irish.  With  the  view  of  seeing  what  land  produces 
now,  of  course,  1 only  take  my  own  farm ; I made  a 
note  of  the  produce  of  oats  I had  this  year.  This 
year  I grew  on  27  statute  acres  in  Castlecoole  demesne 
1,810  stooks  of  oats.  About  14  acres  were  lea  oats, 
with  some  artificial  manure,  on  very  old  pasture  land  ; 
13  acres  were  laid  out  with  grass  seeds  after  turnips. 
My  steward  states  that  he  sowed  about  an  average  of 
20  stone  to  each  acre,  and  that  the  average  produce 
was  3^  stone  to  a stook.  This  would  give  a return  of 
more  than  10  to  I . It  was  an  exceedingly  good  crop, 
on  good  land,  1,720  out  of  the  1,810  stooks  getting  no 
rain  at  all  after  being  cut.  I think  the  produce  is 
nearer  11  to  1 than  10  to  1.  Of  course,  that  is  not  a 
fair  average,  but  I think  we  may  take  25  per  cent,  off 
for  a fair  average,  and  that  would  bring  it  down  to 
what  Arthur  Young  found.  I should  be  safer  in 
saying  that  8 to  1 would  be  a very  fair  average. 

22,224.  The  President. — You  had  a sale  on  your 
Tyrone  estate  ? — I sold  several  farms  on  my  Tyrone 


estate,  and  one  holding  in  Fermanagh.  So  far  as  my 
rental  was  concerned  the  farm  was  an  ordinary 
holding.  But  it  was  a sort  of  a demesne,  and  not 
really  an  ordinary  farm.  The  tenant  was  a solicitor. 

22.225.  Was  that  lately,  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act? — Not  exactly.  They  were  made  under  the  Act 
of  1881,  and,  in  one  instance,  the  tenant  happening  to 
have  the  money,  the  sale  was  really  under  the  Settled 
Estates  Act.  I sold  five  farms  in  Tyrone. 

22.226.  How  many  years’  purchase  ? — 24  years’  pur- 
chase, I redeeming  the  tithe  rentcharge  on  all  of 
them.  One  I am  now  selling  is  not  so  much.  It  was 
also  fixed  down  to  24  years’  purchase,  to  be  fined 
down  from  52/.  to  20/. ; but  the  Court  made  some 
difficulty  about  the  tenant’s  title.  She  has  now  got 
into  arrear,  and  I am  anxious  not  to  press  her  to 
eviction,  as  she  is  a very  respectable  woman.  By 
some  mismanagement  her  interest  passed  to  her  son, 
and  I said  I would  take  20  years’  purchaso  if  she 
bought  out  and  out,  subject  to  a charge  for  tithe 
rentcharge  instalments. 

22.227.  Mr.  Neligan, — Have  the  Commissioners 
apportioned  the  tithe  rentcharge  for  you  ? — They  will 
do  it,  I think.  They  first  sent  mo  a number  of  queries, 
and,  no  doubt,  threw  cold  water  upon  the  apportion- 
ment; but,  I understand,  not  only  will  they  do  it,  but 
on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate,  where  three  or  four 
farms  were  sold,  they  have  done  it  already. 

22.228.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  done  it  by 
apportionment  or  indemnity? — By  apportionment.  I 
may  say  I have  invested  a portion  of  my  purchase 
money  in  redeeming  the  tithe  rentcharge.  They  took 
a certain  sum  which  represented  what  I was  going  to 
redeem,  and  allpcated  it  upon  a piece  of  land  which  I 
had  sold  and  kept  the  purchase  money  in  redemption 
of  so  much  of  the  tithe  rentcharge  instalments  payable 
out  of  the  parish  in  which  the  land  was  situate. 

22.229.  The  President. — Has  your  .attention  been 
called  to  the  creation  of  perpetuities  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  instead  of  purchasing  out  and  out? — 
That  is  the  principle  upon  which  I was  going  with 
the  tenant.,  who  is  still  in  court,  until  the  difficulty 
I have  mentioned  arose.  I intended  to  do  it  with 
all  the  tenants,  but  the  difficulty  was  the  Commis- 
sioners would  not  lend  more  than  half  the’  money, 
and  the  tenants  came  to  me  and  said  it  would  be  a 
great  advantage  to  borrow  more  than  half  the  money, 
and  asked  me  whether  I would  waive  that  condition. 
I thought  it  was  not  worth  while  pressing  the  matter 
and  agreed  to  waive  it. 

22.230.  I daresay  you  are  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Traill’s  plan  ?— -I  have  got  it  in  my  pocket,  but  he 
only  gave  it  to  me  downstairs. 

22.231.  You  think  both  landlord  and  tenant  in 
your  part  of  the  country  would  be  in  favour  of  a 
scheme  which  would  enable  them  to  borrow  money 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  devote  part  of  the 
purchase  money  towards  the  creation  of  perpetuities? 
— Yes ; 1 would  be  in  favour  of  anything  that  would 
facilitate  sales. 

22.232.  And  the  creation  of  perpetuities? — I do 
not  see  any  objection  to  the  creation  of  perpetuities. 

22.233.  You  do  not  see  any  advantage  in  it  ? — Well, 
there  might  be  some  advantage  in  it.  I think  the 
landlord  for  a number  of  years  would  lie  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a second  mortgagee.  He  would  have  the 
Government  coming  before  him  for  their  interest 
upon  their  purchase,  and  they  would  have  to  be  paid 
first,  and  if  the  tenants  were  behindhand  he  might- 
find  it  hard  to  pull  them  up. 

22.234.  And  all  the  demands  for  reduction  would 
fall  upon  the  landlord  ? — And  all  the  demands  for 
reduction  would  fall  upon  the  landlord. 

22.235.  Well,  is  there  any  other  point  ? — Well,  I 
wish  just  to  say  that  I think  that  the  plan  under 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  of  obliging  one  fifth  to  be  left 
off  the  whole  money  advanced,  although  it  may  he 
necessary  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  is,  no  doubt, 
one  that  tends  to  check  sales,  and  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  as  Tyrone,  where  there  is  a very 
large  tenant  right,  might  be  very  well  waived. 
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22.236.  You  think  the  Commissioners  should  have  a 
discretion  in  the  matter  ? — Yes  ; and  that  they  should 
exercise  their  discretion  in  proper  cases. 

22.237.  And  dispense  with  it  either  in  part  or  in 
whole  ? — And  dispense  with  it  either  in  part  or  in 


whole.  Then,  as  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Dickie,  who  I 
understand  was  examined  here  yesterday,  suggested,  a 
simplification  of  title  might  be  made  by  not.  insisting 
upon  further  searches  upon  the  sale  of  an  estate 
when  going  into  fresh  townlands. 


Mr.  John  Hoey  examined. 


22.238.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 
in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  ? — Yes,  sir. 

22.239.  You  have  a farm  of  73  acres  ? — Yes. 

22.240.  Is  that  Irish  acres  ? — Irish  acres. 

22,441.  You  bought  the  tenant  right  of  your  farm 

lately,  did  you  not? — Yes,  lately,  some  of  it,  and  I 
bought  a piece,  part  of  it. 

22.242.  How  much  did  you  get  lately? — Oh,  it  is 
about  four  or  five  years  ago  since  I bought  the  first 
of  it. 

22.243.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give 
for  it? — About  12,  I think. 

22.244.  And  would  you  be  able  to  sell  it  for  that 
now  ? — I do  not  know.  I think  I would.  I am  not 
very  sure. 

22.245.  You  purchased  also  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act? — Yes.  I am  about  that  now.  Mr. 
Wrench  sent  for  me  that  other  day  to  buy.  There 
is  a sale  going  on  on  that  property.  Mr.  Wrench  is 
managing  it ; he  is  the  agent. 

22.246.  Twenty  years’  purchase  ? — Yes  ; it  was 
myself  offered  that  and  the  landlord  accepted  it. 

22.247.  You  offered  it  ? — I offered  it  a year  ago. 

22.248.  You  had  not  any  wrangle  or  difficulty? — 
Not  a word. 

22.249.  You  made  that  offer  a year  ago  ? — I made 
that  offer  a year  ago,  and  it  was  accepted. 

22.250.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  this  judicial  rent  ? — 
It  was  not. 

22.251.  You  offered  20  years’  purchase  less  the 
old  rise  ? — Yes,  but  it  was  lower  then  because  the 
landlord  took  the  old  rise  off  it. 

22.252.  The  President.  — Would  it  have  been 
lower  still  if  yon  went  into  court? — I do  not  think  it 
would ; it  is  just  as  cheap  as  I would  ask  it. 

22.253.  Lord  Milltown. — When  was  it  lowered? — 
About  two  years  ago. 

22.254.  The  President. — Just  before,  you  made  the 
offer  ? — I suppose  four  years  ago.  I offered  it  last 
year  when  I was  talking  about  a sale  with  Mr. 
Wrench.  He  asked  me  would  I buy,  and  I said  I 
would.  He  asked  me  did  I think  would  the  rest  of 
the  tenants  buy,  and  I said  I thought  that  if  I buy 
they  would  follow'.  He  asked  me  how  much  I would 
give,  and  I said  20  years’  purchase.  That  stood  over 
till  about  last  week,  when  he  sent  for  me  to  buy,  and 
there  are  40  or  50  now  buying. 

22.255.  Mr.  Neligan. — Will  so  many  buy  ? — They 
will. 

22.256.  The  President. — At  the  same  rate  ? — 

22.257.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  all  on  Sir  Victor 
Brooke’s  property  ? — Yes. 

22.258.  The  President. — Well,  is  there  anything 
in  the  w'orking  of  the  Act  that  you  find  practically 
you  would  wish  altered,  or  do  you  think  there  is  any- 
thing that  would  give  greater  facilities  for  its -work- 
ing that  you  could  suggest  ? — I do  not  know  any- 
thing. When  I saw  that  Act  first  I thought  very  well 
of  it ; I thought  it  very  fair. 

22.259.  Have  you  known  any  instances  of  tenants 
being  anxious  to  buy  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  not 
being  able  to  make  terms  with  their  landlord  ? — Not 
upon  that  property ; there  is  about  Clones.  Mr. 
trench  has  other  property  that  he  is  agent  for,  and 
he  was  telling  me  that  he  sold  to  about  40  or  50  there 
about  a week  ago. 

22.260.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  not  on  the  Colebrooke 
property  ? — It,  is  not  on  the  Colebrooke  property. 

22.261.  The  same  agent,  I suppose  ? — It  is  the 
same  agent.  A kind,  respectable  man  he  is,  and  fair ; 
a smart  man: 

22.262.  Lord  Milltown.- — Is  there  a general  anxiety 
amongst  the  tenants  to  buy  ?; — There  yvill  be,  I think  : 
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they  are  waiting  for  the  larger  tenants  to  buy  to  see 
what  to  do.  In  fact,  they  are  nearly  ignorant  of  what 
to  do  until  it  is  explained  to  them.  I have  explained 
to  them  that  it  would  be  a benefit  to  them,  and  once 
they  see  that  they  will  buy.  There  is  an  exception  in 
some  places  where  there  are  Roman  Catholics ; they 
are  not  buying. 

22.263.  They  are  not  ? — No  ; one  of  them  bought 
that  other  day. 

22.264.  Have  the  Roman  Catholics  there  held  aloof 
from  a purchase  ? — They  have. 

22.265.  Is  there  a marked  difference  between  them 
and  the  Protestant  tenants  in  that  respect  ? — Indeed, 
there  is,  though  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  of  the 
parish  has  bought  himself. 

22.266.  The  parish  priest  of  the  parish  bought  his 
own  farm  ? — Yes,  he  built  a house  on  it  on  taking  the 
farm  lately,  and  he  was  the  first  to  purchase  on  the 
property. 

22.267.  Example  being  belter  than  precept,  he  did 
not  stop  them  buying  ? — He  did  not. 

22.268.  Then  to  what  do  you  attribute  it  ? — Somo 
underhand  work.  A man  came  into  Mr.  Wrench 
that  other  day  and  said  he  was  anxious  to  buy,  but 
he  went  home,  and  when  he  came  back  he  said  he 
said  he  could  not  do  it.  And  he  was  asked  the  reason, 
and  he  said  his  family  would  not  allow  him.  The 
old  man  was  anxious  to  buy,  but  his  family  would  not 
allow  him. 

22.269.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  were  left  to 
themselves  they  would  buy? — I think  they  would. 

22.270.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  old  man  would,  at  all 
events  ? — That  old  man  would,  at  all  events ; and  all 
the  old  men  in  the  country,  I think. 

22.271.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  the 
Roman  Catholics,  if  uninfluenced  by  any  external 
power,  would  be  as  anxious  to  buy  as  the  Protestants  ? 
— Oh,  I think  so.  They  know  what  would  be  good 
for  themselves.  They  would  be  very  ignorant  if  they 
did  not. 

22.272.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  religion  ? — 
No. 

22.273.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  has  more  to  do  with 
politics  ? — That  is  what  I would  suppose  ; some  under- 
ground work,  with  which  I am  not  acquainted. 
There  is  no  boycotting  in  our  neighbourhood,  or  any- 
thing. 

22.274.  You  think  that  a large  increase  of  small 
proprietors  would  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the 
country  generally  ? — I think  Sir  Victor  Brooke  said 
that  long  ago,  and  he  is  not  in  any  need,  and  he  snid 
he  would  never  stand  in  the  way  of  the  tenants  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  I thought  it  would  not  be  for 
the  good  of  the  country  then,  but  now  I think  it  is. 
The  terms  are  very  much  in  the  tenant’s  favour  so  far 
as  1 can  look  into  it. 

22.275.  I suppose  a great  many  on  Sir  Victor’s 
estate  will  buy? — I think  a good  many;  I think 
before  the  year  is  at  an  end  nearly  all. 

22.276.  Mr.  Wrench  is  giving  every  facility  ? — He 
is,  every  facility.  He  is  a smart  fellow,  well  liked 
among  the  tenants,  and  he  is  managing  the  whole  thing 
himself. 

22.277.  With  very  little  expense  to  the  tenants  ? — 
Oh,  very  little  expense  to  the  tenants.  He  is  striving 
to  please  them  in  every  way,  and  he  throws  off  half  a 
year’s  rent  as  well.  There  is  no  rent  required  from 
May  last.  That  is  40/.  I would  have  to  pay. 

22.278.  Your  next  payments  would  be  Government 
instalments  ? — Yes. 

22.279.  Sir  James  Caird.—  Then  you  are  only 
paying  19^  years’  purchase  ?— — He  has  bestowed  half  a 
year’s  purchase. 


Dec.  4,  18SG. 

The  Eavl  of 
Bclmorc. 


Mr.  John 
Hoey. 
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Dec.  4,  1886.  22,280.  So  that  you  are  paying  19£  years’  purchase 

’ not  20  years’  purchase  ? — I do  not  know  what  that  way, 

Mr.  John  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Government.  I 

Hoey.  never  looked  at  it  in- that  way. 

22.281.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  he  took  off  a half  year’s 
purchase  ? — He  did.  He  never  misled  the  tenants. 
He  was  always  very  nice,  and  very  agreeable  to  them, 
and  in  consequence  of  the  great  fall  he  proposed  doing 
this  himself. 

22.282.  The  President.  — Is  Sir  Victor  Brooke 
thinking  of  leaving  the  country,  or  will  he  still 
remain? — He  will  still  remain.  He  lias  got  a very 
fine  property  there. 

22.283.  He  will  sell  his  outlying  place  ? — Yes, 
unless  round  his  castle,  his  demesne,  and  his  deer 
park.  He  has  a big  deer  park. 

22.284.  He  will  keep  his  demesne  and  deer  park  ? 
— He  might,  and  might  not ; but  he  would  he  just  as 
happy  and  as  good  friends  with  the  neighbours  as 
ever. 

22.285.  The  landlord  ? — They  would  be  just  as 
happy  to  see  him,  and  would  always  respect  him  the 
same,  for  my  part,  and  anyone  I know  of  about.  They 
could  not  do  anything  else. 

22.286.  You  would  be  very  sorry  he  went  ? — I 
would  be  very  sorry  indeed,  or  Mr.  Wrench  either. 
I am  advising  Mr.  Wrench  to  buy  his  own,  imd  I 
think  he  will  buy  it. 

22.287.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  you  cannot  sec  any  reason 
why  Sir  Victor  Brooke  should  leave  the  country  at 
all  ? — Not  a bit,  indeed.  He  has  been  a good  deal 
away  of  late,  and  I will  tell  you  the  reason.  Lady 
Brooke  has  been  in  bad  health  these  last  eight  or  nine 
years,  and  it  is  only  very  seldom  she  can  come.  They 
are  in  France  and  Italy,  and  he  lives  here  though  he 
has  a residence  in  France. 

22.288.  Is  there  a general  desire  on  the  part  of 
adjoining  landlords  to  sell  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
— I do  not  think  there  is. 

22.289.  Do  you  think  they  would  sell  on  the  same 
terms  as  Sir  Victor  Brooke  ? — Oh,  they  would  not  get 
more.  I think  that  they  would  get  that,  but  I do  not 
think  they  would  get  more. 

22.290.  Do  you  think  if  they  were  getting  it  that 
they  would  take  it  ? — I think  that  they  should,  at 
least.  Some  would  not  sell,  because  they  would  be 
better  off  without  selling,  as  they  are  getting  their 
rents  so  well. 

22.291.  So  far  as  you  know,  the  tenants  would  be 
willing  to  buy  ? — I think  they  would,  but  they  have 
not  been  asked,  and  they  are  not  talking  much  about 
it  on  other  properties.  Sir  Thomas  Leonard’s  pro- 


perty comes  in  near  me  there,  and  I asked  Mr.  Wrench 
if  any  of  them  was  going  to  buy,  and  lie  said  no,  he 
thought  not. 

22.292.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  given  on 
your  property  this  year  by  the  landlord  on  the  judicial 
or  other  rents  ?—  Not  this  year ; but  last  year  and  the 
year  before  Sir  Victor  Brooke  gave  15  per  cent.,  and 
this  year,  if  they  proposed  to  buy,  he  would  give  them 
half  a year’s  rent  off. 

22.293.  And  there  was  no  application  for  a reduc- 
tion that  you  are  aware  of  ? — No,  there  was  no  appli- 
cation for  a reduction  that  I am  aware  of. 

22.294.  Speaking  as  a farmer,  do  you  find  it  more 
difficult  to  pay  your  rent  this  year  than  you  did  during 
the  last  three  or  four  years? — Well,  I have;  but  some 
think  this  year  rather  better  than  other  years. 

22.295.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  think  it  rather 
better  than  other  years? — I think  it  is  rather  an 
improvement.  Butter  was  very  cheap  for  the  List 
three  months  or  so,  hut  now  it  is  a better  price. 

22.296.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  there  any  barley  grown  in 
your  neighbourhood? — No,  no  barley  nor  wheat. 
We  just  grow  oats  for  our  own  use,  hut  it  is  principally 
cattle  and  dairy  we  live  by. 

22.297.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  low  price 
of  store  cattle  that  the  farmers  have  a larger  margin 
this  year  than  a few  years  ago  ? — Yes.  There  was  a 
better  demand  for  both  beef  and  springers. 

22.298.  But  the  profits  would  be  caused  by  the  low 
price  the  farmers  were  able  to  buy  at  this  year  ? — - 
Yes.  The  graziers  up  the  country  got  a fair  chance 
at  them  this  year,  because  they  were  able  to  buy  them 
cheap,  and  they  got  a fair  price  for  their  beef. 

22.299.  If  the  farmers  generally  were  owners  of 
their  holdings,  what  effect,  do  you  think,  would  it 
produce  ? — I think  it  would  have  a good  effect  iu  our 
country. 

22.300.  Do  you  not  expect  that  they  would  culti- 
vate the  land  better  ? — I expect  they  would  when  they 
began  to  have  their  eyes  opened,  and  to  see  what  value 
it  would  be  to  the  land  ; but  that  was  always  the  case 
on  Sir  Victor’s  property  It  is  not  the  case  iu  a 
general  way.  There  are  some  landlords  who  would 
not.  They  would  look  after  the  tenant  if  he  was 
doing  well,  and  put  a little  more  on  him. 

22.301 . That  was  the  case  ; they  could  not  do  it 
now  ? — That  was  the  case,  but  it  is  not  lately. 

22.302.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  more  industrious  in  cultivating  their 
land,  and  applying  more  labour  ? — I think  it  would. 
They  would  have  it  cheaper,  and  they  would  have  it 
for  ever,  and  that  would  be  a great  thing. 


Mr.  James 
Fawcett. 


Mr.  James  Fawcett  examined. 


22.303.  The  President. — Mr.  Fawcett,  I believe 
you  are  a tenant  farmer  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh  ? 
— Yes ; not  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  I live  in 
the  county  of  Cavan. 

22.304.  And  your  farms  are  all  in  Cavan,  too  ? — No, 
they  are  not.  I hold  some  in  Monaghan.  I am  a 
tenant  for  about  560  statute  acres. 

22.305.  In  what  counties  ? — Monaghan  and  Cavan, 
and  I hold  under  four  different  proprietors.  I own 
about  177  statute  acres,  and  have  twelve  tenants  re- 
siding on  it. 

22.306.  Lord  Milltown . — Besides  the  560  ? — Yes. 

22.307.  The  President. — You  own  that  ? — I own 

it,  and  I have  about  560  acres  which  I hold  under 
different  proprietors.  With  regard  to  the  Land  Act 
of  1881 

22.308.  In  your  capacity  as  tenant? — Yes.  The 
land  is  not  worth  what  it  was  when  the  Act  was 
passed,  from  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  farm  produce, 
cattle,  butter,  wool,  and  grain.  Leaseholders,  or  those 
who  hold  under  an  agreement  for  a lease,  should  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  as  I consider  it  a 
great  injustice  their  being  excluded  from  it.  I need 
not  tell  you  I hold  no  land  under  lease  myself,  but  I 
know  plenty  who  do. 


22.309.  And  it  is  your  universal  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  come  in  ? — Decidedly.  I think  they  are  a 
very  respectable  class  of  tenants  that  never  agitated, 
and  I think  all  tenants  are  very  heavily  handicapped 
at  present,  because  there  is  no  beast  raised  in  Ireland 
that  does  not  cost  a pound  or  two  pounds  before  it  is 
resold  in  England,  arid  then  the  English  cattle  come 
in  free  of  that.  And  Englishmen  at  present  are  only 
paying  the  taxes  and  wages  of  their  labourers  in  some 
cases.  1 consider  that  the  only  way  in  which  the 
Land  Act  of  1885  could  be  improved  or  extended 
would  be  to  make  it  compulsory  on  all  landlords  to 
sell  in  townlands  at  20  years’  purchase,  the  tenant  or 
tenants  paying  down  one  fifth  the  purchase  money. 

22.310.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  only  in  that  case 
you  would  propose  to  make  it  compulsory  ? — De- 
cidedly ; so  that  it  would  do  no  injustice  to  the 
landlord. 

22.311.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  relieve  him 
from  the  one  fifth  that  would  be  stopped  ? — Yes,  and 
to  show  that  it  was  a bond  fide  transaction,  and  to 
secure  the  payment  of  the  various  instalments,  be- 
cause any  tenant  that  would  pay  down  one  fifth  would 
be  likely  to  meet  his  engagements,  and  would  not 
be  likely  to  rob  the  British  taxpayer.  The  tenant 
or  tenants  should  apply  to  the  Land  Commission, 
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because  there  must  be  a tribunal  to  carry  out  the  auything  to  make  me  limit  my  proposition.  I say  Dec.  4,  1886. 

sales,  and  to  see  that  the  tenant  has  a title  in  the  any  man,  good  or  bad,  that  applies.  

place.  When  a man  purchases  you  make  him  a loyal  22,324.  That  is  willing  to  give  20  years’  purchase  ? Mr.  James 

man,  no  matter  what  he  is,  you  give  him  a stake  in  — Yes.  awce 

the  country,  and  you  make  him  a responsible  citizen.  22,325.  Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  his  holding  is 

You  must  carry  out  the  Land  Act  by  getting  the  in  two  different  townlands,  or  three,  and  supposing  it 

Land  Commission  to  carry  out  the  sales.  To  give  a does  not  include  the  whole  of  these  townlands  but  is 

case  in  point  : I have  purchased  110  acres  under  the  made  up  of  portion  of  the  three,  how  would  you  do 

Purchase  Act  of  1885  at  2,000/.,  and  I am  to  pay  then  ? — I would  not  give  it  to  him. 

one  fifth  of  the  purchase  money  down  at  20  years’  22,326.  That  would  be  very  hard  on  him  ? — You 

purchase.  must  draw  the  line  somewhere. 

22.312.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  you  have  made  a 22,327.  Mr.  Ncligan. — You  must  draw  the  line 
purchase  on  these  terms? — I have.  I know  three  somewhere,  and  a townland  boundary  is  the  most 
]ai,tre  estates  of  10,000/.  per  annum  each,  one  in  the  convenient  one. 

county  of  Cavan,  one  in  the  county  of  Monaghan,  and  22,328.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  all  the  land  in  one 
one  in  the  county  of  Fermanagh.  Any  tenant  on  townland  may  not  be  of  the  same  quality  ? — Yes. 

these  three  estates  that  wished  to  buy  would  have  22,329.  One  might  be  worth  20  and  the  other 

the  option  of  buying  any  farm,  of  one  acre  or  100  15  years’  purchase  ? — Yes.  There  might  be  one 

acres,  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  That  is  part  of  tenant’s  land  of  bad  quality  not  worth  20  years’ 
a townland.  Well,  I would  not  go  that  far.  I would  purchase,  and  he  might  refuse.  Let  him. 
make  them  buy  any  townland  these  three  landlords  22,330.  Lord  Milltown. — Compulsion  is  a strong 
think  proper  to  sell,  the  estates  I refer  to  are  step  ? — It  is.  The  Irish  people  should  consider  that 
Lord  Gainsboro’,  Sir  Victor  Brookes,  and  Sir  Thomas  it  is  the  English  people  that  collect  the  rents  for  them 
B.  Leonards.  If  that  Act  could  be  extended  and  keep  the  troops  here. 

it  would  make  loyal  and  industrious  men  in  the  22,331.  How  do  you  mean?  I do  not  understand 
country.  But  I would  never  extend  it  with  the  you.  How'  are  the  English  people  keeping  troops 
expectation  of  the  English  taxpayer  being  asked  to  here  ? — I mean  to  maintain  law  and  order, 
pay  the  rent.  And  here  is  what  I say  about  that ; I 22,332.  But  they  are  maintained  by  the  taxpayers 
beiieve  it  would  be  most  unsafe  for  the  taxpayers  of  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — But  if  you  were  to  leave 
the  country  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for  the  Ireland  to  itself  to-morrow,  what  state  would  it  be  in  ? 

payment  of  instalments  or  the  interest  of  the  pur-  22,333.  I think  there  would  be  civil  war  directly  ? 

chase  money  in  any  part  of  Ireland,  as  it  would  tend  — I think  so,  too. 

to  do  away  with  all  industry  and  thrift  and  demora-  22,334.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  Mr.  Fawcett  has 
lise  the  people,  as  they  would  depend  on  the  taxpayers,  put  it  in  a nutshell. 

a very  numerous  class,  to  pay  the  rents.  22,335.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  there  is  one  thing 

22.313.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  now  speaking  of  you  think  quite  independent  of  20  years’  purchase 

the  proposed  guarantee  ? — I am.  and  that  is,  that  in  case  the  purchaser  should  be  able 

22.314.  But  are  you  not  speaking  of  the  liability  to  produce  one  fifth  of  the  purchase  money? — De- 

of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom  ? — I am.  cidedly,  because  it  is  unfair  to  ask  any  people — the 
I believe  it  would  take  10  millions  of  money  per  English  people — to  supply  the  money  I should  say,  if 

annum  from  England  at  present  to  pay  a fair  rate  of  they  did  not  see  their  way  to  get  it  back. 

interest;  under  [the  conditions  I say  there  would  be  22,336.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  Mr.  Faw- 

no  risk  of  instalments  not  being  met.  Because  I cett,  he  never  would  take  a man’s  property  from  him 

believe  a tenant  who  lays  down  one  fifth  will  be  compulsorily,  and  then  lock  up  one  fifth  of  the  pro- 
anxious  to  meet  his  liabilities,  and  in  all  probability  perty  from  him  ; and  he  never  would  take  a man  s 

will  do  so ; and  it  would  make  him  a good  and  loyal  property  from  him,  unless  he  got  the  whole  of  the 

man,  we  have  some  men  who  have  bought  their  land,  money  in  hand? — That  is  what  I say. 
and  who  became  very  conservative  because  it  gave  22,337.  The  sooner  there  is  a change  the  better  ?— 
them  a stake  in  the  country.  Yes.  I think  it  will  ruin  the  country,  totally  ruin  it, 

22.315.  Then  your  idea  is  that  the  payment  of  one  if  there  is  any  guarantee  by  the  ratepayers,  because 

fifth  will  do  away  with  all  risk  to  the  taxpayers  of  you  destroy  all  thrift  and  all  industry,  and  if  any  tenants 
the  United  Kingdom  in  advancing  the  purchase  money  thought  the  ratepayers  would  pay  the  rents  for  them 
to  the  tenants  ? — Ye3.  they  would  be  very  sorry  to  pay'  it.  Whoever  pro- 

22.316.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  think  it  pounded  that  doctrine  ? 

necessary  that  one  fifth  should  bo  paid  to  insure  the  22,338.  The  President. — You  must  not  think  we 
safety  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  Kingdom? — propounded  it ? — No,  I should  be  very  sorry  because 
Decidedly.  it  would  do  away  with  all  thrift  and  industry  if  they 

22.317.  Lord  Milltown. — In  all  cases  ? — I would  could  get  the  neighbours  or  industrious  people  to  pay 


not  go  that  far. 

22.318.  Mr.  Ncligan. — You  are  confining  it  to  the 
compulsory  purchases  ? — To  compulsory  purchases. 
I do  not  think  it  would  do  the  landlords  any  harm, 
because  20  years’  purchase,  from  the  foreign  com- 
petition and  the  way  things  are,  I think  a fair  price. 

22.319.  That  is  20  years’  purchase  in  hand  ? — Yes. 

22.320.  Lord  Milltoion. — It  would  be  much  higher 
in  some  places  than  in  others  ? — It  would  decidedly, 
for  bad  land,  I would  make  at  least-  six  years’  differ- 
ence in  the  purchase.  I would  rather,  for  my  own 
part,  give  20  years’  purchase  for  good  land  than  give 
14  for  bad  land,  because  bad  land  has  fallen  more  in 
the  market  than  good  land.  Butter  is  now  selling  at 
6(Z.,  and  when  a man  keeps  two  or  three  cows  it  is  a 
kad  price.  - 

22.321.  I suppose  bad  land  at  any  time  is  dear  at 
any  price  ? — Well,  it  is  always  a home  for  the  occupier, 
and  you  must  give  the  landlord  something. 

22.322.  Still  it  is  not  a promising  purchase  ? — It  is 
not. 

22.323.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  the  20  years’ 
purchase  applies  only  to  good  land? — I do  not  see 


their  rents. 

22.339.  I am  glad  to  have  your  opinion  about  that, 
a great  many  other  people  agree  with  you? — I would 
not  take  any  man’s  property  from  him.  If  you  had 
more  peasant  proprietors,  men  who  pay  rent  to  the 
Government ; that  is  the  class  who  are  wanted,  and 
then  the  rest  would  follow  suit  and  become  industrious 
men.  The  leaseholders  are  under  great  hardships  for 
their  land  is  dear,  having  regard  to  present  prices, 
and  they  should  be  included.  I know  noblemen  who 
would  be  glad  themselves  to  let  their  leaseholders  in, 
but  from  force  of  outside  opinion  they  did  not  like  to 
do  it.  Captain  Saunderson,  who  has  a good  estate  in 
County  Cavan,  3,000/.  a year,  has  given  his  lease- 
holders liberty  to  go  into  the  Land  Court. 

22.340.  Lord  Milltown.— What  do  you  say  of  lease- 

holders in  the  position  of  middlemen  ? — I think  they 
have  rather  hard  lines.  , . 

22.341.  Would  you  empower  them  to  give  up  their 
leases  ? — Yes,  I would,  indeed. 

22  342  Are  they  a considerable  obstacle  to  the 
working  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — I will  give  you  a 
case  in  point.  There  was  a man  With  about  270/.  a 
f f 2 
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year  rent ; there  was  one  tenant  paying  50/.  a year  to 
him,  and  that  man’s  rent  was  reduced  in  the  Land 
Court  by  25 /. ; the  tenant,  that  is  the  original  man, 
has  to  pay  the  difference ; that  is,  251.  a year  out  of 
pocket  by  that  one  case. 

22.343.  He  gets  no  corresponding  reduction  ? — 
No. 

22.344.  In  that  case  you  would  give  him  power  to 
resign  his  lease  owing  to  the  altered  circumstances  of 
the  law  ? — Yes. 

22.345.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  he  found  a depreciation 
of  his  own  rents  ? — Yes. 

22.346.  Lord  Milltown. — It  might  interfere  seriously' 
with  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act  in  case  such 
power  was  given  ? — Yes.  If  there  could  be  such  a 
thing  as  a small  protective  tariff  put  on  manufactured 
articles  or  goods  in  this  country  it  would  be  a great 
thing.  I would  allow  in  all  raw  materials,  and  if 
there  is  such  a thing  as  that  done  it  would  go  a great 
way  to  allaying  this  land  panic. 

22.347.  You  are  in  favour  of  protection  of  manu- 
factured articles  ? — Yes. 

22.348.  Would  you  say  flour  ? — Yes,  but  not  grain. 

22.349.  Not  the  raw  material  P — No.  I have  a 

brother  who  was  in  India,  where  he  saw  fields  of 
wheat  7 or  8 miles  broad  and  10  miles  long,  and  it  is 
very  hard  for  the  Irish  farmer  to  compete  with  that. 

22.350.  Are  there  grain  mills  idle  in  your  country  ? 
— They  are  tumbled  down  in  many  parts,  and,  I 
believe,  such  a tariff  as  I mentioned  would  not  make 
bread  a farthing  a loaf  dearer  on  the  people,  aud  it 
would  give  a great  deal  of  industry,  and  the  farmers 
would  have  pollard  and  bran,  which  cannot  be  got  at 
present.  These  large  ships  can  bring  2,000  or  3,000 
tons  of  flour  from  American  mills,  but  they  could  not 
bring  in  so  much  grain  or  oats,  and  they  are  getting 
the  benefit  of  the  wages  in  America  where  they  grind 
that.  To  put  on  a small  protective  tariff  would  be  a 
great  thing.  No  Act  of  Parliament  would  improve 
the  condition  of  the  small  tenantry  who  pay  31.  or  41. 
a year.  Their  family  has  only  on  an  average  2d.  or 
3d.  a day,  and  how  can  they  live  on  that  ? And  I do 
not  see  how  you  could  by  Act  of  Parliament  improve 
their  condition. 

22.351.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  not  easy  ? — That  is 
what  I say.  They  should  be  allowed  to  rely  upon 
themselves ; it  would  be  better  for  them,  and  a great 
many  of  them  are  looking  to  the  English,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  to  improve  their  condition  ; but  they 
should  be  made  self-reliant  if  you  could. 

22.352.  Mr.  Knipc. — Do  you  think  the  tenants 
generally  would  be  able  to  get  the  fifth  of  the  purchase 
money  ? — I do  not. 

22.353.  Would  not  they  have  to  go  into  debt  ? — A 
great  many  of  them  would  have  the  money ; but  if  a 
man  came  in  to  buy,  aud  if  he  had  not  the  money, 
where  would  it  come  from  ? — I could  not  answer  that 
question  ; that  is  their  own  look-out. 

22.354.  They  would  have  to  pay  interest  if  they 
had  not  money  of  their  own? — They  could  not  get  it 
for  nothing. 

22.355.  And  the  interest  added  to  the  future  rent 
would  not  give  them  much  relief  ? — My  rent  was  88/. 
a year  and  I paid  one  fifth,  and  it  will  be  64/.  in  future, 
and  that  is  a wonderful  reduction. 

22.356.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  there  be  securities  on 
one  side  there  should  be  securities  on  the  other  ? — 
Decidedly.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  make  it  com- 
pulsory. I believe  the  respectable  tenants  of  Ireland 
would  only  be  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of  it. 

22.357.  But  then  you  would  only  have  the  best 
part  of  Ireland  sold  ? — That  is  another  way  of  looking 
at  it. 

22.358.  Lord  Milltown. — The  unsold  portion  would 
be  the  worst  part  ? — Yes,  but  is  not  it  there  in  any 
case. 

22.359.  But  that  is  the  most  difficult  part  for  legis- 
lators to  deal  with? — No  legislation  can  improve  if. 

22.360.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  you  say  the  best 
part  of  Ireland,  you  also  say  that  it  is  only  to  the  best 
tenants? — Any  tenants. 


22.361.  The  tenants  who  have  the  price  ready ; 
does  it  follow  that  these  tenants  generally  have  the 
best  part  of  the  land? — Sometimes  they  have  and 
sometimes  they  have  not. 

22.362.  When  you  say  the  best  parts  of  Ireland 
would  be  sold,  do  not  you  imply  that  ? — I think  the 
tenants  of  the  best  parts  would  apply  most  readily. 

22.363.  Because  they  are  most  able  ? — Yes.  There 
is  another  observation  1 wish  to  make.  Some  men 
look  upon  the  poor  law  valuation  as  a criterion.  It  is 
no  criterion.  I will  give  you  two  or  three  cases 
in  point.  I know  myself  some  farms  where  I live 
where  it  is  nearly  double  the  rent;  the  rent  is  a 
great  deal  under  the  poor  law  valuation,  and  other 
land  where  it  is  a great  deal  under  the  rent.  I 
received  rent  on  one  townland  for  a cousin  of  mine 
beside  the  town  of  Derrygonnely ; the  poor  law 
valuation  is  about  130/.,  and  the  rent  I get  is 
about  100/.  a year,  and  only  one  tenant  went  into  the 
Laud-  Court.  I say  it  is  a great  injustice  for 
people  to  be  paying  taxes  on  the  poor  law  valua- 
tion of  land  when  they  are  not  receiving  benefit  by  it. 
The  valuation  in  the  south  of  Ireland  began  first 
when  times  were  bad,  but  when  the  valuers  came 
north  the  times  improved,  and  they  valued  tillage 
land  as  wheat  land,  and  the  poor  law  valuation  is  far 
too  high  in  the  north  of  Ireland. 

22.364.  Mr.  Knipe. — Provided  that  the  farmers  had 
to  borrow  the  fifth  part  and  had  to  pay  interest  on  it, 
together  with  half  the  poor  rates,  and,  in  some  cases, 
half  of  the  county  cess,  what  inducement  would  there 
be  to  give  20  years’  purchase  ? — I think  there  would 
be  every  inducement  to  reduce  the  rent. 

22.365.  It  would  not  reduce  the  rent  ? — It  would, 
excuse  me ; it  would  reduce  it  largely. 

22.366.  The  President. — The  landlord  has  to  pay 
half  of  the  county  cess  ? — There  is  no  landlord,  as  a 
rule,  paying  half  of  the  county  cess  ; on  lands  taken 
since  1870  the  landlord  pays  half. 

22.367.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  tenant’s  proportion  of 
taxes  and  his  interest  on  the  one  fifth  would  not 
altogether  amount  to  20  per  cent,  on  his  rent?— As 
to  the  taxes  part  of  the  business,  I have  heard  men 
ask  that  question,  and  I can  tell  you  I do  not  mean  the 
south  of  Ireland,  -where  the  taxes  are  3s.  or  4s.,  but  in 
the  north  the  average  poor  rate  is  Is.  6r/.  to  8</.,  and 
then  the  landlord  at  present  allows  only  half  of  that ; 
he  allows  none  of  the  county  cess  and  none  of  the 
income  tax,  and  how  would  half  of  the  poor  rate  make 
a material  difference  ? 

22.368.  Mr.  Knipe. — We  have  it  in  evidence  that 
the  poor  rate  in  some  parts  is  3s.  in  the  pound  ? — That 
is  so  in  some  parts  of  Ireland.  I paid  a good  deal 
myself  one  year  for  blood  tax,  and  I was  not  sorry. 

22.369.  Has  there  been  any  reduction  on  the  judi- 
cial or  other  rents? — Yes,  decidedly,  for  the  last  two 
years. 

22.370.  In  a number  of  cases  ? — Yes,  and  I gave  it 
myself. 

22.371.  What  is  your  own  opinion  about  judicial 
rents  fixed  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — 
They  are  unfair  in  a great  many  cases ; it  was  all 
owing  to  the  Commissioners. 

22.372.  What  do  you  attribute  it  to  ? — Some  Com- 
missioners acted  fairly,  and  some  Commissioners,  I 
must  say  did  not,  and  I can  tell  you  cases  in  point, 
but  I do  not  think  it  right  to  mention  private  conver- 
sations. 

22.373.  The  President. — Do  you  mean  they  were 
always  too  high  ? — In  1881. 

22.374.  Do  you  think  they  always  erred  on  the  side 
of  being  high  ? — No ; some  fixed  fair  rents,  aud  some 
fixed  with  the  expectation  that  the  times  would  get 

' good. 

22.375.  But  you  never  knew  them  to  fix  them  too 
low  ? — Well,  I never  did,  not  from  the  prices  and  the 
way  things  are  going  now. 

22.376.  Mr.  Knipe. — Your  experience  is  that  the 
rents  fixed  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  would 
be  very  difficult  to  pay  now  ? — In  a great  many  in- 
stances they  would,  and  in  some  cases  they  would 
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not;  it  depends  altogether  on  the  localities  and  the 
farms.  Some  men  have  paid  a big  rent  on  tillage 
land,  and  I need  not  tell  you  tillage  land  at  present  is 
not  paying.  I maintain  that  the  climate  has  deterio- 
rated the  land  over  Ireland  10  per  cent.  I believe  if 
you  could  have  good  seasons  that  that  would*  be  the 
best  thing,  and  I hope  we  will  have  good  seasons, 
because  at  present  it  is  very  hard  to  save  grain  or 
hay. 

22.377.  Is  it  your  experience  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  pay  rents  this  year  and  last  year  than  it  was 
for  four  years  before  ? — No  ; my  experience  is  it  is 
not  on  fair  good  land. 

22.378.  I am  speaking  generally,  not  confining 
myself  to  your  own  district  ? — I am  not  speaking  for 
aiiy  county,  only  three  counties,  Monaghan,  Cavan, 
and  Fermanagh.  I will  answer  for  these  three 
counties,  because  I know  them  thoroughly.  Taking 
the  low  price  of  produce,  in  consequence  of  what  we 
get  from  foreign  countries,  I do  not  think  it  more 
difficult  to  pay  these  rents  than  in  1881.  I believe 
that  the  rents  fixed  judicially  in  1881,  as  a rule,  are 
dear. 

22.379.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  pay  them  now  than 
when  they  were  fixed  ? — Yes.  I believe  it  is,  because 
there  is  wool,  for  instance  ; I sold  plenty  at  9£</.  a lb. 
last  year,  and  that  was  a low  price. 

22.380.  Did  you  sell  any  butter  during  the  summer 
months  this  year  ? — I sold  some,  and  it  was  at  a very 
poor  price. 

22.381.  It  was  at  a poor  price  ? — Yes. 

22.382.  Small  store  cattle  have  very  much  depre- 
ciated in  value  too  ? — Of  course  they  have  ; all  cattle 
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very  hard  to  ra'ise  beef  and  to  sell  it  from  21.  to  21.  10s.  

a cwt.  It  is  very  hard  to  do  it.  Mr.  James 

22,383.  A great  many  small  farmers  in  Cavan  rear  A'awcett- 
small  cattle  and  sell  them  ? — They  are  better  than 
anything  else. 

22,38-1.  And  are  they  not  greatly  depressed  for  the 
last  two  years  ? — But  they  are  the  best  trade  out, 
and  if  these  small  farmers  would  rear  young  cattle 
with  their  milk  it  would  enable  them  to  meet  their 
liabilities  far  better  than  in  any  other  way. 

22.385.  At  the  present  prices  ? — Yes ; I think 
small  cattle  at  present  are  just  as  good  a paying  thing 
as  you  could  turn  land  to. 

22.386.  Sir  James  Caird. — From  what  date  do  you 
think  the  injurious  influence  of  climate  has  extended  ? 

— More  or  less  since  1879. 

22.387.  1879  was  extremely  bad  ?— Yes. 

22.388.  Was  that  the  first  bad  year? — Yes.  I lost 
300/.  myself  in  1879. 

22.389.  Was  that  the  beginning  of  it  ? — Yes. 

22.390.  From  that  time  has  it  deteriorated  the 
productive  power  of  the  land  ? — It  has,  I would  say, 

10  per  cent,  fully.  I speak  fcom  personal  experience 
and  knowledge;  anything  I say  I speak  from  wlmt.  I 
know  and  believe,  and  what  I can  swear  to.  The 
man  who  could  state  a lie  could  swear  one  too. 

22.391.  That  is  of  every  kind  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce ? — Yes,  because  the  grass  is  not  so  strong  of  a wet 
year, — not  such  good  feeding.  I believe  the  land  has 
deteriorated  10  per  cent,  all  over  Ireland  since  1879, 
and  in  some  places  more  than  others.  Wet  land  has 
deteriorated  more  than  dry  land. 
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22.392.  The  President. — You  are  a tenant  farmer  ? 
— I am,  my  Lord,  to  a small  extent. 

22.393.  In  what  county  ?— Louth.  I have  pur- 
chased a great  deal  of  my  land  from  time  to  time. 

22.394.  You  are  a tenant  farmer  and  a landowner  ? 
—I  am  a small  landlord  as  well ; not  very  large. 

22.395.  Of  your  own  farm  ? — Yes. 

22,390.  When  did  you  buy  ? — Well,  I commenced 
to  buy  in  1879. 

22.397.  You  are  not  a leaseholder  ? — I am. 

22.398.  Of  the  farm  you  bought  a part  of  ? — I 
bought  several  farms ; four  lots  on  Lord  Roden’s 
estate. 

22.399.  What  number  of  years’  purchase  did  you 
give  ? — They  were  very  high,  23  and  24. 

22.400.  On  a high  rent  ? — Yes,  a pretty  high  rent. 

22.401.  You  have  also  bought  under  the  Act  of 
1885  ? — Yes,  I have  bought  .one  farm  under  the  Act 
of  1885. 

22.402.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  that  ? — About 
17  years’  purchase ; it  was  on  a high  rental. 

22.403.  Was  it  on  lease  ? — Yes. 

22.404.  A high  rented  lease  ? — Yes. 

22.405.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  a lease  of 
your  own  ? — It  was  made  to  my  father  some  years 
ago. 

22.406.  Were  you  in  occupation  of  the  farm  at  the 
time  you  bought  ? — Yes. 

22.407.  The  President. — Therefore,  you  have  had 
some  experience  of  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ? — 
Yes. 

22.408.  Could  you  suggest  any  changes  required 
in  it  ? — In  my  opinion  the  deposit  is  a great  draw- 
back. 

22.409.  That  is  the  one  fifth  ? — -Yes,  in  this  case  I 
had  to  lodge  the  deposit  myself.  It  is  a great  loss 
to  lay  by  your  money  for  a long  time  at  a small  rate 
of  interest. 

22.410.  I suppose,  in  some  cases  that  might  be 
necessary,  but  not  in  all  ? — I think  not,  in  the  case  of 
large  tenants  at  all.  The  farm  is  quite  enough 
security  for  the  instalment. 

22.411.  And  it  would  meet  your  view  if  the  Pur- 
chase Commissioners  had  power  to  dispense  with  it  if 
they  thought  proper,  or  to  diminish  it  ? — Y es. 


22.412.  I think, like  a great  many  other  people,  you 
consider  that  leaseholders  ought  to  come  under  the 
Act  ? — Decidedly,  I have  two  very  glaring  cases  of  my 
own  to  show  that. 

22.413.  You  see  no  reason  against  it? — None 
whatever. 

22.414.  On  the  whole,  they  are  the  best  farmers 
and  the  cream  of  the  people,  and  the  men  you  are 
most  anxious  to  put  on  a good  footing  ? — They  are 
the  best  farmers  and  the  most  respectable  men  in  the 
country. 

22.415.  You  wish  to  give  us  some  evidence  of  the 
cause  of  the  present  depression  ?— I would  wish  to  go 
into  the  question  of  the  leaseholders  first. 

22.416.  I think  our  mind  is  pretty  well  made  up  as 
to  leaseholders? — There  is  another  point  as  to  agree- 
ments for  leases  made  before  the  passing  of.  the  Act 
of  1881.  I have  a case  of  this  kind  here  ; an  old 
lease  expired  in  1880,  November  or  October  1880. 
In  October  1880,  before  we  had  any  talk  of  a Land 
Act,  I was,  in  fact,  compelled  to  agree  to  certain  terms 
to  take  out  a new  lease,  the  acreage  was  34  acres 
1 rood  5 perches. 

22.417.  Lord  Milltown. — You  were  compelled  to  take 
jt  ? — More  or  less.  I kept  the  farm  in  grass  all  the 
time,  and  I had  either  to  give  it  up  then  or  give  an 
increased  rent.  In  the  meantime,  I bought  two  or 
three  small  holdings  adjoining  it,  and  I arranged 
for  a new  lease  of  the  whole  to  save  the  trouble 
of  taking  out  a fee-farm  grant,  and  when  I had 
all  the  arrangements  made  it  was  found  the  owner 
was  only  tenant  for  life  and  could  not  make  a lease. 
1 was  bound,  and  had  to  wait  until  the  Land  Act  came 
into  force,  and  I got  a judicial  lease.  The  valuation 
is  105/.,  and  the  rent  200/.,  or  the  very  high  rent  ol 
4/.  9s.  2d.  an  acre. 

22.418.  Irish  ?— Irish.  The  rent  before  was  4/.  an 
acre  on  a portion  I bought,  41.,  Irish,  to  ul.  13s.  5< . 
The  increase  of  rent  put  on  was  23/.  odd,  or  17  per 
cent. 

22.419.  In  1880  ?— Yes. 

22.420.  What  was  the  original  date  of  the  lease  . 

It  was  only  21  years,  it  was  to  meet  a case  of  that 
kind  where  a lease  was  made  before  the  passing  of 
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this  Act  that  I wish  to  make  a suggestion,  and  to  give 
a few  facts. 

22.421.  What  year  was  it  made  ? — In  1883,  but  the 
agreement  for  it  was  made  in  1880. 

22.422.  Sir  James  C'aird. — It  had  become  a judi- 
cial lease  ? — We  could  not  get  a lease  any  other  way ; 
a tenant  for  life  could  not  give  a lease  any  other  way  ; 
it  was  sent  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  that  lease 
cost  me  51/.  to  get  it  out,  a most  scandalous  thing. 

22.423.  The  President. — It  was  done  in  1880 
before  the  Act  was  passed  ? — Yes. 

22.424.  It  would  meet  your  views  if  you  could 
come  into  court? — Yes. 

22.425.  Your  chief  objection  to  the  lease  is  the 
rent  ? — Yes,  it  is  a most  objectionable  rent. 

22.426.  Lord  Milltown. — If  leaseholders  were  al- 
lowed to  come  into  court  and  have  their  rents  fixed  it 
would  meet  your  grievance? — Yes,  it  would,  for  all 
existing  leases. 

22.427.  The  President. — Have  you  anymore  to  say 
on  the  point  of  the  lease  ? — I have  a lease  made  in 
1876,  the  valuation  is  130/.  and  the  rent  247/.,  and  I 
cannot  get  a penny  reduction  because  I am  able  to 
Pay- 

22. 428.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  able  to  pay 
because  the  land  is  productive  ? — I should  say  I am 
losing  money  by  this. 

22.429.  By  this  particular  one  ? — By  both  these. 

22.430.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  aware  of  any 
case  where  leaseholders  have  tenants  under  them, 
and  who  thus  occupy  the  position  of  middlemen, 
whose  interest  has  by  means  of  the  Land  Act  been 
reduced  to  nothing  at  all? — I know  one  case  where 
the  middleman  is  extinguished,  I would  say,  or  almost 
extinguished. 

22.431.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
middleman  should  have  power  to  surrender  ? — I think 

22.432.  Would  it  not  help  to  work  the  Purchase 
Act  ? — It  would. 

22.433.  Because  the  head  landlord  being  sure  of 
his  rent  is  not  likely  to  sell,  whereas  if  the  middleman 
disappeared  he  would  have  to  deal  with  the  occupying 
tenant  ? — Yes. 

22.434.  The  President. — As  to  the  causes  of  the 
present  depression,  can  you  give  us  information  on  the 
subject? — In  my  opinion  a great  deal  of  it  is  caused 
by  climatic  influences.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  had 
several  exceedingly  bad  years,  one  worse  than  another, 
and  this  year  particularly  the  corn  has  been  ruined  by 
the  weather,  and  that  is  the  reason  it  is  selling  so  low; 
the  bad  quality. 

22.435.  Lord  Milltown. — Oats  or  barley  ? — Barley 
particularly. 

22.436.  But  the  oat  crop  has  been  a good  one  ?— 
Pretty  good,  but  still  damaged. 

22.437.  We  had  evidence  just  now  that  in  Fer- 
managh it  was  extremely  good  ? — It  was  the  best 
crop  of  all  the  year.  Barley  is  almost  a failure. 

22.438.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  county  do  you 
speak  of  ? — Louth. 

22.439.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  much  barley 
grown  in  Louth  ? — Yes,  it  is  a great  barley  county. 

22.440.  Any  necessity  for  tenants  growing  barley 
if  it  is  not  a paying  crop  ? — We  must  grow  sorne- 

22.441.  Why  do  you  grow  barley  ?— We  expect 
every  year  to  be  better,  and  we  do  not  like  to  give  it 
up,  for  we  have  a good  sale  for  it.  We  have  a distil- 
lery there. 

22.442.  The  President. — That  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  depression  ; the  bad  seasons,  and  another  the 
low  prices  ? — Yes. 

22.443.  And  this  makes  it  difficult  to  pay  rent  ? 

Yes. 

22.444.  Do  you  now  own  the  whole'  of  the  land 
you  cultivate? — I have  these  two  leases  and  some 
other  portions  I hold. 

22.445.  Have  they  given  you  any  abatement  on 
these  two  leases  ? — Not  a peuny. 


22.446.  Have  the  tenants  in  your  neighbourhood 
had  an  abatement  given  them  ? — Yes. 

22.447.  More  often  than  not? — It  is  almost  uni- 
versal. 

22.448.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  not  to  leaseholders  ? 
— Very  few  leaseholders  came  in;  some  have  got  it 
where  they  have  good  landlords. 

22.449.  The  President.—  Why  do  they  make  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  leaseholders  ? — We  have  a 
number  of  small  landlords  who  will  give  no  reduction 
if  they  can  help  it.  Large  landlords  deal  generously, 
as  a rule ; they  are  in  a position  to  do  so,  perhaps. 

22.450.  As  to  the  Purchase  Act,  are  there  many 
tenants  in  your  neighbourhood  anxious  to  buy  ? — I do 
not  see  very  great  anxiety;  very  few  have  bought  up 
to  the  present. 

22.451.  And  have  no  wish  ? — They  want  to  be 
more  instructed  about  it,  and  they  are  really  pre- 
vented buying  at  present,  thinking  that  ultimately 
they  will  get  it  at  a lower  price. 

22.452.  And  would  the  landlords  be  willing  to  sell? 
— I know  some  would,  but  I think  at  present  the 
majority  would  not;  they  do  not  wish  to  sell  at 
present.  There  is  a question  of  tithe  rentcharge.  I 
think  it  is  very  unfair  where  the  landlord  sells  at  18 
or  20  years’  purchase  he  is  compelled  to  redeem  the 
tithe  rentcharge  at  22L  I think  that  is  very  unfair, 
and  if  there  is  a head  landlord  he  will  ask  25  for  his 
interest,  and  that  prevents  sales  to  a great  extent. 

22.453.  Is  there  any  case  of  a head  landlord  being 
unwilling  to  take  the  price  and  stopping  the  sale  ?— 
Yes,  he  will  not  sell. 

22.454.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  not  you  think  he  would 
be  a great  fool  if  he  did  at  20  years’  purchase  ? — I do 
not  know  what  the  future  legislation  may  be.  He 
may  have  to  bear  his  portion  of  the  loss. 

22.455.  It  can  be  sold  subject  to  his  rent  ? — Yes, 
but  it  is  not  pleasant. 

22.456.  Why  should  not  he  get  25  years’  purchase 
if  it  is  fair  ? — Legislation  may  come  in  again  and  say 
he  should  get  less. 

22.457.  Legislation  may  come  in  and  say  he  should 
be  satisfied  with  four  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

22.458.  Mr.  Neligan. — Under  this  lease  you  have 
you  might  have  got  the  rent  re-valued  every  15  years, 
but  you  agreed  to  get  rid  of  that  clause,  and  it  was 
impossible  for  the  landlord  to  compel  you  to  do  it.  It 
was  a purely  voluntary  transaction  on  your  part  ?— 
Yes. 

22.459.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  do  not  think  the  tenants 
would  buy  except  they  got  it  at  a price  that  would 
give  them  a little  reduction  on  the  present  rent? — 
No,  I should  think  not. 

22.460.  And  if  23  yedrs’  purchase  would  not  give 
them  a reduction  you  do  not  think  they  would  buy  ? 
— No,  they  would  expect  a reduction  in  some  way 
or  other. 

22.461.  As  to  the  reduction  you  referred  to,  was 
that  upon  judicial  rents  ? — No,  not  in  my  neighbour- 
hood. 

22.462.  Have  the  tenants  applied  for  a reduction  ? 
— Yes,  almost  every  place. 

22.463.  And  the  landloi'ds  have  yielded  more  or  less  ? 
— Yes  ; there  are  a great  many  cases  in  statu  quo  at 
present ; no  decision  arrived  at  as  to  reductions. 

22.464.  You  have  considerable  experience  as  a 
farmer  ? — Yes. 

22.465.  Have  you  found  farming  profitable  these 
last  few  years  ? — Very  unprofitable. 

22.466.  Have  you  made  money  or  lost  it  ? — I have 
lost,  I think,  for  the  last  two  years  after  paying 
everything. 

22.467.  You  have  a fair  knowledge  of  the  financial 
condition  of  the  farmers  in  your  country  generally  ? — 
Yes. 

22.468.  Are  they  improved  or  are  they  in  a worse 
condition  ? — I think  they  are  really  not  able  to  pay 
the  present  rents ; that  is  my  impression. 

22.469.  What  is  that  caused  by? — By  the  bad 
prices  of  cattle  and  everything. 
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22.470.  I think  you  said  climatic  influences  ? — Yes ; 
we  attribute  want  of  produce  to  that  and  want  of 
quality.  There  is  one  other  suggestion  I have  to 
make,  that  as  purchasers  previous  to  the  passing  of 
the  Act  got  money  from  the  Board  of  Works  or  from 
private  lenders,  I think  they  should  get  the  money  on 
the  same  terms  as  future  buyers.  Parliament  first,  in 
1869,  at  the  passing  of  the  Church  Act,  adopted  this 
principle  of  giving  assistance  to  tenants  to  buy  their 
holdings,  and  I think  any  man  who  bought  from  that 
time  up  to  the  present  should  get  the  money  on  the 
same  terms  as  future  buyers,  clear  of  the  encum- 
brance. 

22.471.  The  President. — But  to  those  who  have 
paid  down,  would  not  it  be  unfair  ; they  have  paid  in 
full  ? — They  would  be  rather  badly  treated,  of  course. 
I would  not  take  any  from  the  Board  of  Works  at  the 
time,  because  they  would  not  give  enough,  and  their 
restrictions  were  very  great ; they  would  not  allow 
you  to  mortgage  or  alienate  in  any  way. 

22.472.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  there  any  great  desire  on 
the  part  of  tenants  to  become  owners  ? — I cannot  say 
there  is  yet.  There  are  very  few  sales  carried  out  up 
to  the  present.  I only  know  of  three  or  four  in  my 
end  of  the  county ; I.  am  one  of  them  myself. 

22.473.  Is  that  caused  by  the  tenants  not  having  a 
desire  to  purchase  or  the  landlord  wanting . too  much 
purchase? — I do  not  think  it  has  been  offered  to 
them. 

22.474.  You  think  they  are  in  ignorance  about  it  ? 
— Yes. 

22.475.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  the  difficulty 
at  present  is  a real  difficulty  as  regards  paying  their 
present  rent  ?— Yes. 

22.476.  You  spoke  of  seven  bad  years? — Yes,  from 
1879  to  1886. 

22.477.  Has  that  difficulty  arisen,  not  only  in  the 
past  two  years,  but  from  a continuance  of  these  bad 
years  ? — Prom  a continuance  of  the  bad  years,  one 
after  another;  in  fact,  in  the  beginning  of  it  the 
people  had  a little  money  laid  past,  and  from  time  tq 
time  that  is  all  gone,  and  they  cannot  fall  back  on 
anything. 


22.478.  There  has  been  no  balance  to  their  credit  Dec.  4, 1S86. 

for  some  time  ? — None  to  a great  many.  — — 

22.479.  And  you  believe  it  to  be  really  a want  of  Bradford, 
means  that  is  at  the  bottom  of  this  difficulty  of  paying 

rent  ? — Yes,  I do.  I tliink  the  rents  should  be  more 
frequently  reduced  than  every  15  years;  it  is  too 
long ; it  is  unfair  to  the  tenant  if  his  rent  is  fixed  too 
high,  and  if  the  times  become  good  it  is  unfair  to  the 
landlord. 

22.480.  Mr.  Neligan.  — What  time  would  you 
suggest  instead  of  the  15  years?  — Five  or  seven 
years,  I should  say. 

22.481.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  that  bo  the 
general  feeling  throughout  the  country  ? — I think  it 
is ; almost  everybody  I have  spoken  to  agrees  with 
me  on  that  subject. 

22.482.  Would  it  require  the  same  amount  of  in- 
vestigation as  when  the  rents  were  fixed  first  under 
the  Act  of  1881  ? — I do  not  think  the  inquiry  need 
be  so  exhaustive ; I think  less  would  do — you  could 
take  the  last  judicial  rent  as  accurate  at  the  time. 

22.483.  Then  you  would  see  by  the  fall  or  increase 
in  prices  what  the  difference  would  be  at  the  end  of 
five  or  seven  years  ? — Yes. 

22.484.  You  would  take  the  prices  as  your  guide  ? 

—Yes. 

22.485.  As  compared  ■with  the  basis  on  which  the 
first  rent  was  fixed  ? — That  is  assuming  that  the 
first  rent  was  right,  but  a great  many  of  them  arc 
not. 

22.486.  But  you  must  assume  something  ; is  it 
possible  ever  to  get  them  quite  right? — I do  not 
think  it  is. 

22.487.  How  long  have  you  been  engaged  in  farm- 
ing ? — All  my  life. 

22.488.  How  many  years  ? — I am  14  years  on  my 
" own  account. 

22.489.  And  you  have  not  in  these  14  years  had 
any  similar  experience  to  that  of  the  last  seven  years  ? 

— Oh ! no.  The  first  seven  of  the  14  years  were  very 
good. 


Mr.  James  Fegan  examined. 


22.490.  The  President.  — You  are  a landlord,  I 
think  ? — I am. 

22.491.  You  own  some  land  ? — Yes. 

22.492.  Do  you  farm  your  own  land  or  do  yon  let 
it  ?— I let  it ; lam  also  a tenant  farmer,  and  I am  a 
land  agent  and  barony  constable,  and  I valued  a great 
deal  for  the  land  courts,  and  I have  fixed  fair  rents  in 
the  counties  of  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 

22.493.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  working  of 
the  I, and  Act  of  1881  ? — Although  it  conferred  great 
benefits  on  the  tenants,  such  as  fixity  of  tenure  and 
supposed  fair  rents,  yet  it  had  not  the  desired  effect. 

22.494.  Lord  Milltowii.  — What  was  the  desired 
effect  ? — To  place  the  tenants  in  an  independent 
position  ; in  a proper  position  to  pay  their  rents. 

22.495.  That  was  the.  desired  effect  ? — Yes,  that 
was  the  desired  effect  in  my  mind.  The  tenants 
mostly  neglected  their  farms  previous  to  inspection 
for  the  purpose  of  fixing  rent ; a large  amount  of  their 
capital  was  spent  on  lawyers,  valuers,  and  so  forth, 
and  the  great  fall  in  prices  of  produce — these  are 
what  I consider  have  operated  very  much  against  the 
tenants  since  the  passing  of  the  Act. 

22.496.  The  President. — You  think  the  tenants  are 
in  no  better  position  than  if  the  Land  Act  of  1881  had 
never  been  passed  ? — Well  they  are  not  as  well  off  as 
they  were  in  1881,  but  if  the  Laud  Act  of  1881  had 
not  been  passed  the  probability  is  that  a great  many 
of  them  would  have  been  turned  out  on  the  road. 

22.497.  What  do  you  think  of  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  in  1881  and  1882  ? — I have  made  a valuation 
of  a townland  about  three  weeks  ago  for  Captain 
Beresford  for  the  purpose  of  settling  the  rent  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  the  landlord  accepted  the  valua- 
tion I made  and  also  the  tenants,  and  I wrote  to  him 


that  I had  to  value  it  at  15  per  cent,  less  than  I would 
have  done  two  years  ago,  and  he  was  satisfied. 

22.498.  And  you  think  that  is  a pretty  common 
state  of  things,  that  land  is  about  15  per  cent,  less 
valuable  now  than  it  was  ? — Yes,  that  is  taking  account 
of  prices  as  they  are  now ; the  prices  of  cattle  are 
gone  down,  as  I consider,  a third ; the  price  of  store 
cattle  is  surely  down  a third;  bullocks  I sold  at  6/., 
which  I could  get  81.  or  87.  10s.  for  some  years  ago. 

22.499.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  turned  to  the 
produce  rent  ? — Yes. 

22.500.  What  do  you  think  of  that  sliding  scale  ? — 
Produce  is  far  cheaper  now. 

22.501.  The  produce  rent  or  sliding  scale  of  fixing 
rent  so  that  it  should  rise  or  fall  according  to  the 
rise  and  fall  in  prices  ? — I think  that  would  be  a very 
difficult  thing  to  do  in  this  country,  if  you  observe 
the  newspaper  reports  of  the  fairs.  I know  the  Cavan 
fair,  where  I belong  to,  one  paper  would  give  a much 
higher  list  of  prices  than  another,  and  it  is  very  hard 
to  get  the  price  of  cattle  unless  you  are  in  the  trade. 

22.502.  Cattle  would  be  most  difficult  to  get  the 
price  of  ?— It  is  very  difficult  to  get  the  price  in  this 
country  unless  you  are  buying  and  selling  and  have 
practical  knowledge. 

22.503.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  get  the  price  oi 
oats  ? — Our  county  is  not  well  adapted  for  . them ; 
they  should  rely  on  cattle  and  butter. 

22.504.  You  could  get  the  price  of  butter  t — Yes. 

22.505.  But  the  price  of  cattle  would  have  to  be 
calculated  from  the  price  of  meat?— Yes,  we  have  the 
price  of  meat  at  present. 

22.506.  You  can  get  the  price  of  meat?— les. 

22.507.  Your  objection  to  the  sliding  scale  is  the 
difficulty  of  getting  the  prices  ?— You  would  have  the 
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landlord  and  tenant  disagreeing  always  about  the 
prices,  and  I think  things  would  never  be  settled. 

22, .108.  What  is  the  next  point  you  wish  to  be 
asked  about  ? — I consider  that  the  tenants  in  a 
comfortable  position  did  not  get  rents  reduced  as  much 
in  proportion  as  the  smaller  ones,  that  is  my  opinion, 
all  over  the  country. 

22.509.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  by 
“in  a comfortable  position”? — That  is  tenants,  say, 
over  50  acres. 

22.510.  You  mean  tenants  having  large  holdings? 

22.511.  It  does  not  always  follow  they  are  in  a 
comfortable  position  ? — Generally  they  are,  these  are 
the  tenants  I allude  to. 

22.512.  The  President. — Where  the  land  is  good 
and  well  looked  after,  and  belongs  to  a man  who  has 
been  able  to  spend  a little  money  on  it? — Tenants 
who  are  apparently  well  off,  but  that  they  are  not ; they 
have  the  appearance  of  being  well  off.  Their  rents 
were  not  reduced  to  the  same  extent. 

22.513.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Would  there  be  the 
same  competition  for  large  farms,  when  competition 
was  in  existence,  as  for  small  ones  ? — -There  are  a good 
many  large  farms  waste  in  the  co.  Cavan. 

22.514.  But  I am  speaking  of  some  years  back, 
when  the  former  rents  were  fixed  on  these  farms;  was 
there  as  much  competition  for  large  farms  as  for  small 
ones  ? — There  is  a greater  competition  for  small 
ones. 

22.515.  Would  not  that  be  likely  to  raise  the  rent 
on  small  farms,  and  make  it  necessary,  therefore,  for 
larger  reductions  ? — It  might  have  that  effect. 

22.516.  The  President. — You  think,  on  the  whole, 
the  rents  were  fairly  fixed  by  tlie  Commissioners  ? — 
Well,  in  a great  many  cases  I think  they  were  fairly 
fixed  ; there  may  be  some  exceptions.  I think  there  is 
a desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1885. 

22.517.  There  is? — Yes;  as  barony  constable,  I 
have  an  opportunity  of  meeting  the  people  or  knowing 
them. 

22.518.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  meet  them  ? — 
In  a great  many  cases  they  are,  but  the  tenants  expect 
better  terms,  and  are  holding  back. 

22.519.  You  think  if  it  was  not  that  they  expect 
better  terms  by  waiting  they  would  come  in  now  ? — 
That  is  my  opinion. 

22.520.  What  in  your  idea  would  be  good  terms  in 
such  cases'  ? — The  best  way,  in  my  opinion,  to  settle 
the  land  question  would  be  to  adopt  the  Act  of  1885, 
improve  it  if  possible,  extend  the  time  of  repayment 
from  49  to  60  years,  and,  if  possible,  reduce  the 
interest  from  4/.  to  3/.  10s.;  thus  reducing  the  rent 
very  considerably,  and  it  would  leave  the  tenant  no 
excuse  in  future  to  pay  the  annual  instalments,  for 
certainly  then  the  tenant  would  have  a great  interest 
in  his  holding. 

22.521.  What  do  you  say  to  the  one-fifth  deposit? 
— -Well,  if  that  was  done,  I think  the  one-fifth  deposit 
might  be  done  away  with  ; the  tenant’s  interest  would 
be  very  considerable. 

22.522.  You  think  it  would  be  sufficient  to  give 
the  Commissioners  the  option  of  doing  away  with  it 
if  they  thought  it  desirable  ?— If  that  was  done  it 
would  lessen  the  judicial  rents  20  per  cent.,  and  the 
tenant  would  have  considerable  interest  in  his  holding. 

22.523.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  would  have  a greatei 
interest  because  his  annual  payments  would  be  less  7 
— Decidedly.  I consider  the  present  system  of  beg- 
ging reductions  from  the  landlords  from  time  to  time 
is  degrading ; it  is  a bad  thing  for  a man  to  be  going 
to  the  landlord  from  year  to  year  begging  reductions. 

22.524.  You  think  the  landlord  ought  to  take  the 
initiative? — I think  he  ought  to  give  the  tenant  good 
terms  and  then  compel  him  to  pay;  not  to  allow  him 
out  of  it  at  all. 

22.525.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  some  certainty  .about 
it? — Give  him  the  land  cheap  enough. 

22.526.  There  should  be  some  certainty  ? — Yes, 


22.527.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  the  object  of 
the  Act  of  1881  ? — Well,  I think  so. 

22.528.  And  if  the  prices  had  kept  good  then  the 
landlord  would  not  be  to  blame  ? — If  the  prices  had 
kept  good  there  would  be  no  agitation  now. 

22.529.  How  could  you  ever  arrive  at  the  point  at 
which  you  could  be  sure  of  the  price  ? — My  impression 
is  that  they  cannot  be  worse.  I think  we  are  able  to 
compete  with  America  or  any  party  at  the  present 
prices. 

22.530.  Lord  Milltown. — You  think  we  are  ? — Yes, 
we  are  able  at  the  present  prices  to  compete  with  any- 
one, and  the  Americans  do  not  appear  to  be  able  to 
compete  with  us  at  them,  for  the  importations  appear 
to  be  falling  off.  I think  we  are  at  the  lowest.  1 
also  think  it  should  be  made  compulsory  on  the  land- 
lords to  sell  where  two  thirds  of  the  tenants  agreed  to 
buy. 

22.531.  Two  thirds  on  a townland  or  on  the  estate? 
— Either  would  do. 

22.532.  At  what  price  ? — My  reason  for  saying  that 
is  that  a landlord  might  have  a good  many  tenants  in 
a good  position,  and  he  might  have  a lot  of  tenants  in 
a bad  position  and  giving  him  a great  deal  of  troublo 
and  annoyance  ; he  would  like  to  get  rid  of  the  bad 
ones  and  keep  the  good  ones,  which  would  not  be 
treating  the  good  ones  fairly.  That  is  the  reason  I 
wish  to  bring  this  forward. 

22.533.  The  President. — Would  you  allow  the  land- 
lord to  compel  the  tenants  to  buy  ?—  Well,  if  the 
tenants  could  compel  the  landlords  it  would  be  justice. 

22.534.  It  would  be  justice  to  both  sides? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

22.535.  What  about  the  price?- — I think  the  land- 
lord has  a right  to  get  20  years’  purchase. 

22.536.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  not  the  20  years’ 
purchase  depend  on  the  position  and  quality  of  the 
land  ? — If  you  have  a bad  article  give  a bad  price. 

22.537.  You  say  fix  it  at  20  years’  purchase? — Yes; 
if  you  have  a bad  farm  the  rent  is  low. 

22.538.  Lord  Milltown. — The  rent  of  the  bad  farms 
is  low;  therefore  it  comes  to  the  same  thing? — Yes. 

22.539.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you,  as  a valuer, 
say  very  fine  land  is  not  worth  more  years’  purchase 
than  poor  land  ? — If  the  very  fine  land  is  at  a fair 
rent  and  the  very  bad  at  a fair  rent,  20  years’  purchase 
for  both  is  the  same. 

22.540.  Which  of  the  two  woxdd  go  fastest  out  of 
cultivation  in  consequence  of  low  prices  or  bad  sea- 
sons ? — If  bad  it  is  at  its  value  and  the  good  farm  at 
its  value,  and  I do  not  see  the  difference. 

22.541.  There  is  a margin  in  any  case,  but  the 
margin  would  disappear  faster  in  the  bad  land  ? — I do 
not  see  the  difference.  I would  rather  have  good  land 
at  any  price,  but  then  if  a man  has  a small  farm  and 
has  freedom  to  cultivate  it  a medium  class  farm  -will 
do  him  well  enough,  but  if  a man  has  a large  farm 
and  has  to  graze  it  it  would  be  better ; the  expendi- 
ture is  larger,  and  it  is  far  more  valuable.  They 
should  get  20  years’  purchase  on  the  Government 
valuation  or  the  judicial  rents,  and  if  a dispute  arises 
the  rent  should  be  decided  by  the  county  court  judge. 
A great  many  of  the  landlords  have  purchased  their 
properties  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  and  at  24  or 
25  years’  purchase,  and  it  would  not  be  just  to  rob 
them  for  the  benefit  of  another  class.  I would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  to  take  20  years’  purchase  for  any  land 
I have  on  the  Government  valuation. 

22.542.  The  President. — As  a landlord  you  would? 
— Yes,  and  I am  perfectly  satisfied  to  give  it. 

22.543.  Why  is  that : would  you  not  be  a loser  as 
a landlord  ? — I do  not  consider  that  I would  get  as 
good  terms  as  I would  have  to  give.  I consider  that 
big  farms  in  the  county  I belong  to  are  not  treated  as 
well  as  small  ones. 

22.544.  Why  would  you  be  willing  to  sell  ? — I 
would  be  willing  to  sell  at  20  years’  although  I bought 
much  higher. 

22.545.  Would  not  you  be  a loser  ? — Yes. 

22.546.  What  would  induce  you  to  sell  ? — J ust  for 
fhe  purpose  of  letting  the  tenants  have  the  land. 
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22.547.  Out  of  good  feeling  towards  the  tenants  ? — 

I would  not  say  that  either. 

22.548.  But  as  far  as  your  own  money  is  concerned 
you  would  be  a considerable  loser  ? — Certainly. 

1 22  549.  Because,  t suppose,  you  would  not  be  able 
to  invest  your  money  at  4 per  cent.  ? — I prefer  having 
the  land,  but  I would  sell  it  for  the  purpose  of  settling 

everything. 

22  550.  Because  you  think  it  fair  for  landlords,  as 
a rule,  and  you  do  not  wish  to  be  an  exception  ? — No 
doubt  of  it.  I would  not  say  it  is  through  friendly 
feeling. 

22.551.  Nor  as  a money  speculation  ?— No,  I prefer 
keeping  it.  As  a land  valuer  I valued  for  the  Pro- 
testant°Lord  Primate,  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of 
Kilmore,  Lord  Southwell,  Lord  Greville,  Earl  of 
Partrey,  Lady  Castlestuart,  Lord  Gosford,  Lord  Charles 
Beresford,  Captain  Beresford,  A.  Godley,  and  many 
others,  and  fixed  rents  in  Leitrim  and  for  a great 
number  of  others  in  Cavan  and  Leitrim. 

22.552.  I think  you  told  us  you  fixed  rent  lower 
now,  as  a rule,  than  you  did  two  years  ago  ? — Cer- 
tainly. 

22.553.  Mr.  Rnipc. — As  barony  constable  you  have 
a general  knowledge  of  the  financial  condition  of  the 
tenants  in  the  country?— I have  a thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  the  tenants  in  the  country. 

22.554.  Give  us  the  benefit  of  your  experience  ? — 
The  tenants  are  poorer  than  what  they  were  two  or 
three  years  ago. 

22.555.  Would  you  say  that  is  caused  by  the  low 
price  of  produce  or  the  additional  expenses  in  culti- 
vating their  land  ? — The  fact  is,  the  land  is  neglected 
for  a few  years — they  spent  a lot  of  their  money  in 
agitation,  and  then  the  change  in  the  prices.  There 
is  another  point,  perhaps,  I omitted : the  expenses  of 
cultivation.  There  is  a difference  between  the  large 
farmer  and  the  small  one ; the  large  farmer  has  to  pay 
for  the  cultivation,  and  he  has  to  pay  higher  than  a 
few  years  ago. 

22.556.  The  President. — For  labour? — Yes;  and 
the  small  farmer  does  the  work  himself  and  his  family, 
but  it  is  very  hard  on  the  large  farmer  at  present.  I 
know  I cannot  cultivate  land  and  make  it  pay. 

22.557.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  not  found  farming 
profitable  yourself? — No ; I have  not  for  the  last  few 
years.  I could  not  live  on  my  farm  at  all  were  it  not 
for  other  means  of  living  I have. 

22.558.  The  President.— What  is  the  cause  of  that 
rise  in  the  expense  of  labour ; is  it  that  the  labourers 
are  becoming  fewer  in  number  ? — Yes,  and  they  are 
more  unwilling  to  work ; they  will  not  work  the  num- 
ber of  hours,  and  they  are  unwilling  to  work. 

22.559.  Lord  Milltown. — The  agitation  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it? — I think  it  has  to  do  with  every- 
thing in  the  country. 

22.560.  For  the  better  or  worse  ? — For  the  worse, 
undoubtedly. 

22.561.  The  President. — Better  for  the  labourer  ? 
— They  are  not  paying  attention  to  their  work  as  for- 
merly. 

22.562.  Lord  Milltown. — They  are  not  so  willing 
to  work  ? — They  want  to  get  the  money  without  earn- 
ing it. 

22.563.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  said  there  were  a great 
many  waste  farms  in  Cavan,  how  does  that  arise  ? — 
There  are  a good  many  farms  in  Cavan,  especially 
large  grass  farms  ; they  are  taken  up  by  the  landlord, 
and  they  are  almost  waste. 

22.564.  Cannot  they  get  tenants  for  them  ? — There 
are  a good  many  grass  farms  on  the  Farnham  estate, 
and  he  has  taken  them  into  his  own  possession,  wait- 
ing, I,  presume,  until  the  agitation  passes. 

22.565.  The  President. — On  account  of  the  agita- 
tion?— Waiting  until  he  knows  better  what  to  do 
with  them. 

22.566.  Are  these  evicted  farms  ? — No ; where  the 
tenants  were  unable  to  pay,  and  walked  away ; they 
were  grass  farms. 

22.567.  The  tenants  have  thrown  them  up,  because 
they  could  not  make  a living  on  them  ? — Exactly. 


that ; just  waiting  to  see  how  events  will  turn. 

22.569.  Lord  Milltown.— lias  there  been  a greater 
amount  of  temperance  or  intemperance  during  these 
last  few  years  of  agitation  ? — Not  in  Cavan. 

22.570.  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  neither  one 
way  nor  the  other  ? — Well,  we  are  a quiet  people  in 
Cavan. 

22.571.  You  have  not  been  affected  in  that  way  ? — 
No,  I think  not. 

22.572.  A great  many  are  very  apt  to  drink  too 
much  in  times  of  agitation,  you  have  not  found  that 
to  be  the  case  ? — No,  no  doubt  there  are  special  cases, 
but  I would  not  say  as  a general  rule. 

22.573.  I am  only  speaking  of  the  years  of  agita- 
tion ? — No  doubt  a lot  of  money  has  been  spent  from 
time  to  time,  and  especially  so  with  the  small  farmers. 

22.574.  The  President. — When  you  talk  of  agita- 
tion, has  there  been  any  intimidation  as  to  the  pay- 
ment of  rent? — I think  not. 

22.575.  The  rents  have  been  paid  this  year? — Very 
fairly.  I think  the  landlords  gave  very  fair  reductions 
and  treated  them  very  well,  and  the  tenants  paid ; 
where  I happened  to  be  agent  I gave  the  tenants  2s. 
in  the  1/.  on  the  judicial  rents,  because  I believed  it 
was  just  and  they  deserved  it. 

22.576.  Mr.  Rnipc. — Is  that  general  ? — No. 

22.577.  But  a number  of  landlords  did  so  ? — The 
adjoining  landlords  have  not  given  it ; well,  they  have 
got  no  rents. 

22.578.  But  where  the  landlords  have  given  reduc- 
tions tho  tenants  have  paid,  as  a rule,  fairly  well  ? — 
Yes. 

22.579.  Lord  Milltown. — And  where  they  have  not 
the  tenants  have  not  ? — In  a great  many  cases  they 
have  not. 

22.580.  Mr.  Knipe. — Your  experience  is  that  they 
are  unable  to  pay  ? — .There  is  no  doubt  there  is  more 
difficulty  in  making  up  the  rents,  and  they  are  poor, 
but  I do  not  know  they  are  unable  to  pay;  if  they 
made  an  effort  they  could  pay. 

22.581.  The  President. — There  is  no  combination 
against  it  ? — No.  The  potato  crop  is  a very  fair  average 
one  and  the  pigs  did  very  fairly  for  that  class  of  people. 

22.582.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  pay  a good  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  the  cultivation  of  your  own  land  ? — Very  fair; 
I was  in  the  Land  Court,  and  I had  a man  from  your 
country  valuing  it. 

22, '583.  Your  experience  is  that  you  have  lost 
money  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  ? — I conld  not 
make  ends  meet ; if  I was  depending  on  the  farms  I 
was  a pauper. 

22.584.  And  that  would  apply  to  the  tenants  who 
were  called  upon  to  pay  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  ? 
— It  would  not  apply  so  much  to  small  tenants  who 
have  not  to  pay  for  labour  ; the  price  of  pigs  is  very 
fair  at  present  and  the  price  of  some  other  things,  and 
they  have  no  expense  as  compared  with  me  ; I have 
to  pay  for  everything  very  high. 

22.585.  Are  not  these  small  farmers  depending  on 
cattle  very  much? — They  are  depending  on  butter, 
calves,  and  pigs. 

22.586.  And  young  cattle  ? — Yes ; calves  gener- 
ally. 

22.587.  Is  there  a great  fall  in  the  price  of  young 
cattle  ? — Young  cattle  are  a little  cheaper,  the  year 
olds  are  down  a third  in  price. 

22.588.  And  that  affects  a large  number  of  tenants 
in  your  part  ? — Yes. 

22.589.  And  consequently  they  have  more  difficulty 
in  paying  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

22.590.  You  said  that  in  the  farms  you  were  called 
on  to  inspect  you  felt  justified  in  fixing  the  rents  15 
per  cent,  lower  than  in  1881  ?— Yes,  and  that  was 
lately,  for  Captain  Beresford  and  I believe  the  tenants 
have  accepted  the  valuation,  and  of  course  tho  land- 
lord has  done  so  too. 

22  591.  So  that  you  think  the  rents  fixed  from  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  for  a number  of  years  would 
gg 
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be  15  per  cent,  higher  than  rents  fixed  for  the  last  two 
years  ? — Yes,  if  times  remain  as  they  are,  the  rents 
fixed  for  the  last  few  years  are  too  high. 

22.592.  As  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  you  said  you 
would  make  it  compulsory  ? — Yes,  I think  it  would  not 
be  justice  to  the  respectable  farmer  to  be  debarred 
from  buying,  and  to  allow  the  noisy  one,  or  the  man 
who  is  making  the  most  disturbance  on  the  land,  to 
get  away. 

22.593.  Do  you  think  it  might  not  be  fairly  left  to 
arbitration;  that  the  Chief  Commissioner  might  inter- 
fere between  landlord  and  tenant  and  fix  a price  ? — 
I am  afraid  of  arbitration. 

22.594.  You  fix  the  price  between  landlord  and 
tenant  and  compel  one  to  buy  and  the  other  to  sell  ? — 
I think,  if  the  rents  are  fair,  the  landlord  should  get 
20  years’  purchase  ; he  should  not  be  robbed. 

22.595.  If  the  tenants  were  not  willing  to  give 
that,  would  not  there  be  some  danger  ? — Leave  them 
as  they  are,  and  if  they  are  left  as  they  are  they  would 
be  glad  perhaps  when  they  saw  their  neighbours  having 
the  land  cheaper  to  pay  the  price,  and  compel  them 
to  pay  their  rents. 

22.596.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  do  not  approve  of 
bribing  men  into  being  honest  ? — No  ; I would  give  a 
man  fair  play  and  make  him  do  what  is  right,  that  is 
my  opinion.  I would  be  certainly  for  low  rents  and 
then  compel  the  tenant  to  pay  without  reduction.  I 
think  it  is  degrading  upon,  tenant  farmers  to  be  begging 
reductions  from  time  to  time. 

22.597.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  the  tenant 
farmers  would  buy  if  they  were  not  to  get  reductions  ? 


— Of  course,  if  my  rent  was  very  high  I would  not 
buy. 

22.598.  But  they  would  not  buy  at  a price  that 
would  not  give  them  a reduction  ? — I think  they  would 
be  quite  right. 

22.599.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  these  valuations 
you  made  lately  upon  judicial  rents  ? — No  ; the  rents 
never  were  fixed,  they  were  not  a judicial  rent. 

22.600.  And  you  said  you  put  a 15  per  cent,  less 

value  than  you  would  have  done  a few  years  ago  ? 

Yes.  I value  land  now  less  by  15  per  cent,  than  I did 
some  time  ago. 

22.601.  Then  your  opinion  is  that  15  per  cent, 
reduction  is  necessary  at  least  on  rents  fixed  iu  1881  ? 
— 1882  and  1883,  for  in  making  the  valuation  you 
must  consider  the  price  of  produce  for  seven  years 
previous. 

22,602.  You  speak  not  only  from  your  skill  as  a valuer 
but  from  your  knowledge  as  a practical  farmer  ? — Yes. 

22.603.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — 70.  I paid 
500/.  a year  up  to  the  last  few  years. 

22.604.  For  70  acres  ? — No ; I held  a lot  of  land 
and  the  times  got  bad,  my  landlord  would  not  reduce 
it  as  much  as  I wished  and  I gave  it  to  him. 

22.605.  And  now  you  have  only  70  left  ? — Yes. 

22.606.  And  you  are  making  badly  on  it  ? — I could 
not  live  upon  it. 

22.607.  Does  that  represent  the  case  of  farmers 
generally  in  your  district  ? — Yres,  all  the  larger  farmers 
in  the  County  Cavan  are  poorer  than  they  were  some 
years  ago. 

22.608.  And  less  able  to  pay  existing  rents  ? — Ye9, 
that  is  my  opinion. 


Mr.  Charles 
Lord. 


Mr.  Charles  Lord  examined. 


22.609.  The  President. — Mr.  Lord,  I believe  you 
are  a farmer  iu  the  County  Cavan  ? — Yes. 

22.610.  Farming  280  acres  ? — Yes. 

22.611.  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  some  evidence 
as  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881.  What  is  your  impression 
of  t he  way  in  which  it  is  worked  ? — I do  not  think  it 
works  very  well.  I do  not  think  that  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  worked  vei-y  well  in  the  country. 

22.612.  What  is  that  owing  to,  owing  to  the  fall  in 
prices  or  to  other  causes  ? — 1 think  it  broke  up  the 
i-elations  that  existed  between  landlord  and  tenant. 
It  did  not  confer  very  many  advantages  upon  the 
tenant,  and  it  injured  the  landlord. 

22.613.  Then  you  do  not  very  much  approve  of  the 
dual  ownership  which  it  created  ? — The  dual  Owner- 
ship that  it  created  was,  I think,  a very  bad  thing  for 
the  country. 

22.614.  And  do  you  think  that  purchase  would  bo 
one  way  out  of  the  difficulty? — I believe  that  the 
purchase  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1885  were  about  the 
best — it  is  about  the  best  Act  I think  to  finally  settle 
the  land  question. 

22.615.  And  are  there  any  recommendations  that 
you  can  make  with  regard  to  that  Act ; any  improve- 
ments which  you  can  suggest  ? — Well,  I think  if  the 
interest  was  made  less  by  an  extension  of  the  time,  by 
having  the  time  extended  to  60  years  instead  of  49, 
and  making  the  interest  less,  I think  it  would  be 
desirable. 

22.616.  You  believe  that  many  tenants  would  take 
advantage  of  the  Act  ? — I believe  all  the  tenants  in 
Ireland  would  take  advantage  of  it  and  that  they  are 
anxious  at  present,  only  that  they  are  in  some  cases 
led  to  believe  that  they  might  get  better  terms  than 
what  they  are  getting  at  present.  If  they  saw  that 
they  could  not  get  better  terms  I believe  every  tenant 
in  Ireland  would  accept  it. 

22.617.  And  what  would  you  yourself  consider 
good  terms? — Well,  I think  that  when  the  Purchase 
Act  would  confer  great  advantages  upon  us  as  tenant 
farmers,  I think  that  we  should  not  rob  the  landlord. 
I think  that  we  should  give  him  20  years’  purchase. 

22.618.  But  20  years’  purchase  would  diminish  his 
income  to  a certain  extent  ? — It  would,  and  reduce 
the  present  rents. 


22.619.  And  reduce  the  rents  even  more  than  it 
would  lower  the  income  of  the  landlord,  but  still  it 
would  lower  the  income  of  the  landlord  to  a certain 
extent  ? — Certainly  ; still  a great  many  landlords  are 
offering  their  lands  at  present  at  20  years’  purchase, 
which  I believe  would  not  be  unreasonable. 

22.620.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  make  it  compul- 
sory at  20  years’  purchase  ? — Well,  I think  it  ought 
to  be  compulsory  on  the  landlord  and  I am  certain  i.hat 
the  tenant  would  want  no  compulsion. 

22.621.  But  if  it  was  made  compulsory  ou  the  land- 
lord it  would  be  only  fair  to  make  it  compulsory  on 
the  tenant  also,  would  not  it? — Well,  I think  it  might 
be  injurious  to  make  it  compulsory  on  the  tenant.  I 
think  it  would  be  better  to  leave  it  an  open  question 
to  the  tenant. 

22.622.  But  you  would  oblige  the  landlord  to  sell  ? 
— Well,  it  might  appear  to  work  injuriously  against 
the  landlord,  but  to  the  best  of  my  opinion  every 
tenant  in  Ireland  would  accept  it. 

22.623.  Then  there  would  be  no  use  in  compelling 
them  ? — When  there  was  no  alternative  policy. 

22.624.  Then  there  would  be  no  use  in  compelling 
them  ? — If  it  was  made  compulsory  the  tenant  might 
say  in  bad  seasons  that  he  was  not  willing  to  purchase, 
and  that  the  law  compelled  him,  and  he  might  raise 
objections  about  the  payment  of  the  interest  of  it,  so 
that  if  it  could  be  left  an  open  question  I think  it 
would  be  only  a short  time  an  open  question,  because 
it  is  evident  that  every  man  in  Ireland  at  present 
wishes  to  buy  only  that  they  are  leu  to  beiieve  that 
they  would  get  better  terms. 

22.625.  And  when  they  found  that  they  did  not  ?— 
And  when  they  found  that  they  did  not  they  would 
surely  purchase. 

22.626.  And  they  would  come  iu  more  willingly 
and  would  give  better  prices  under  voluntary  contract  r 
— Quite  so. 

22.627.  Have  you  anything  to  say  with  regard  to 
the  fall  of  prices  in  cattle  ? — There  has  been  a fall  ol 
prices  now  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881.  \ 
suppose  the  general  prices  have  fallen  at  all  events 
about  a fifth,  and  in  some  cases  I suppose  about  a 
fourth. 
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22.628.  And  that  makes  it  difficult  to  pay  rent  ? — 

It  makes  it  difficult  to  pay  rent  where  there  are  no 
reductions  given.  In  my  part  of  the  country  we  have 
a number  of  excellent  landlords  that  have  given  very 
liberal  allowances.  I have  got  myself  25  per  cent,  of 
a reduction. 

22.629.  Mr.  Knipe. — Was  that  on  a judicial  lease? 
No,  1 never  went  into  the  land  court. 

22.630.  The  President. — It  is  not  a lease  of  any 
S0rt  ? — I got  25  per  cent,  upon  an  agreement,  which 
was  the  same  as  a lease. 

22.631.  An  agreement  sanctioned  by  the  court  ? — 
No,  an  agreement. 

22.632.  A yearly  agreement,  you  arc  a yearly 
tenant? — It  was  a three  years’  agreement  with  the 
landlord  for  a farm  in  our  part  of  the  country,  and 
upon  that  three  years’  agreement  I got  25  per  cent.,  or 
one  fourth. 

22.633.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  turned  to 
what  they  call  the  sliding  scale  or  produce  rent,  the 
gx in"  of  rent  according  to  the  varying  prices  of  pro- 
duce p — I do  not  think  that  would  work  well  iu  a 
country  like  this,  where  you  can  hardly  get  reliable 
information  for  fixing  the  rent  according  to  a scale. 

22.634.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Suppose  you  could  get 
reliable  information  ? 

22.635.  The  President. — Suppose  you  got  reliable 
information  as  to  the  price  of  produce ; have  you  any 
objection  to  it  then  ? — Oil,  no  ; if  there  was  no  full 
purchase  I think  that  might  be  able  to  work  ; I think 
it  might  work  in  that  way. 

22.636.  And  that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
converting  an  old  judicial  lease  of  two  or  three  years 
n<ro  into  a sliding  scale  lease,  fixing  it  exactly  the 
same  as  would  have  been  done  at  that  particular 
moment  when  the  lease  was  made  by  looking  back  to 
the  prices  of  articles  as  they  then  were  ? — And  re- 
ducing it  to  meet  present  prices  ? 

22.637.  Exactly,  and  then,  of  course,  it  would  have 
reduced  itself? — I think  and  I believe  it  would  be 
very  troublesome  in  Ireland. 

22.638.  Lord  Milltourn.  —Do  you  think  it  would  be 
likely  to  lead  to  considerable  litigation  ? — It  would 
lead  to  a lot  of  litigation. 

22.639.  And  perhaps  most  of  the  profits  of  the 
reduction  would  go  into  the  lawyers’  pockets  ? — Just 
the  way  the  profits  of  the  reduction  of  1881  went.  A 
good  deal  of  it  went  into  the  pocket  of  the  lawyers, 
creating  bad  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I 
never  went  into  the  land  court,  and  I got  a reduction 
every  year.  I required  a reduction  without  even 
asking  it. 

22.640.  The  President. — But  upon  what  point 
would  a sliding  scale  rent  be  open  to  litigation  ? — It 
is  such  an  extraordinary  country  for  litigation  that  I 
do  not  know. 

22.641.  It  would  require  to  be  a little  considered, 
and  being  rather  new  you  have  not  yet  thought  about 
it ; but  supposing  that  means  could  be  agreed  upon 
by  which  you  could  know  the  prices  of  each  year,  and 
supposing  the  rent  was  fixed  in  proportion  to  those 
prices  by  regular  agreement,  would  it  not  wo^'k  itself 
and  make  it  unnecessary  for  any  lawyer  or  any  valuer 
or  anybody  else  to  bo  called  in  from  year  to  year ; 
would  it  not  be  a self-working  system  ? — I am  afraid 
it  would  not  be  a safe  working  system.  There  would 
be  a difference  of  opinion  about  the  rise  or  fall  of 
produce.  An  Act  of  that  kind  would  be  supposed  to 
cut  both  ways.  The  landlord  would  be  entitled  in  a 
very  good  season  to  an  advance  in  the  rent,  and  in  a 
had  season  he  would  be  subject  to  reduction.  I could 
hardly  think  that  an  Act  of  that  kind  would  work 
well.  I would  be  afraid  of  it. 

22.642.  Have  you  thought  much  about  it,  about 
this  subject  ? — I have  not  thought  much  about  that 
subject,  but  just  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment  I could 
not  believe  that  it  would  be  a judicious  Act  to  pass. 
Bents  were  fixed  some  years  ago  in  England,  according 
to  the  price  of  certain  produce  at  particular  times  of 
the  year. 

22.643.  And  taking  the  average  of  the  last  five  or 


six? — If  you  had  large  farms  in  Ireland  I am  sure  Dec.  4,  1886. 

it  could  be  worked,  but  then  looking  at  the  little  

patches  that  you  have  here  and  there,  one  man  Mr.  Charles 
depending,  half  labourer  and  half  farmer  on  a small  Lord- 
patch,  another  man  striving  to  get  an  existence  out  of 
six  or  seven  acres  of  land  that  he  uses  the  whole 
produce  of  for  his  family  nearly,  except  very  little, 
that  he  sells  to  pay  his  rent  unless  he  labours  for  some 
other  person.  It  would  be  a very  difficult  question  to 
settle  about  that  sliding  scale  in  Ireland. 

22,614.  Lord  Milt  town. — If  a man  consumed  the 
produce  of  his  little  holding  himself  and  his  family, 
the  rise  and  fall  of  prices  would  not  affect  the  value  of 
his  rent  much  ? — it  would  not  much.  A great  deal 
more  would  be  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the 
labour  market. 

22.645.  The  President. — Then  he  ought  nc$  at 
present  to  complain  of  the  fall  of  prices  in  that  case  ? 

— I am  also  a leaseholder  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
and  I hold  a lease  of  part  of  my  land. 

22.646.  And  do  you  think  that  the  leaseholders 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  under  tbo  Act  of  1881  ? 

— I think  they  ought.  I took  a lease  10  years  ago, 
and  gave  a fine  at  a very  stiff  rent,  and  had  the  land- 
lord not  considered  me  since — that  I was  over-rented 
and  made  a reduction — I would  have  been  hardly 
pressed  if  I had  been  kept  to  the  lease. 

22.647.  And  do  you  think  that  the  leaseholders 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  come  into  court,  and  that  that, 
should  apply  to  the  landlord  as  well  as  to  the  tenant, 
that  a landlord  should  be  able  to  bring  a leaseholding 
tenant  into  court  in  the  same  way  as  the  tenant  might 
bring  the  landlord? — Or  if  the  Land  Purchase  Bill 
became  general  that  he  would  have  the  advantage  of 
buying  it  at  a price  mutually  agreed  upon  between 
both  parties,  or  if  not  agreed  upon  between  both 
parties  to  settle  it  by  the  court. 

22.648.  By  the  Land  Court — that  he  should  have 
his  rent  fixed  first  by  the  court  or  mutually  agreed 
upon  ? — Either  mutually  or  fixed  by  the  court.  1 
believe  iu  our  part  of  the  country  that  there  would 
be  no  such  thing  as  court  work  about  it,  because  Lord 
Farnham  gave  all  his  leaseholders  the  option  of 
throwing  up  their  leases,  and  going  in  for  a new 
valuation  and  settling  the  rent,  so  that  he  practically 
disposed  of  it.  I think  Major  Saunderson  did  some- 
thing about  the  same,  and  a great  many  good  landlords 
in  the  county  Cavan.  I have  been  so  well  treated 
as  a tenant  farmer  myself  that  perhaps  I am  inclined 
to  say  rather  more  for  the  landlord  than  I am  for  the 
tenant. 

22.649.  Supposing  that  the  landlord  was  compelled 
to  sell,  how  would  it  be;  would  he  continue  to  live 
in  the  country  ? — I am  afraid  that  it  would  cut  that 
way,  that  the  landlord  would  not  like  to  live  in  the 
country  if  he  was  compelled  to  sell. 

22.650.  And  that  would  be  a loss  ? — That  would  be 
a loss. 

22.651.  Ypu  would  not  like  to  drive  the  landlords 
out  of  the  country  ? — I would  not  like  to  drive  a land- 
lord like  that  out  of  the  country.  I would  rather 
agree  to  pay  a high  rent  than  do  so.  If  we  could 
o-et  rid  of  some  of  the  bad  ones  and  retain  all  the 
good  ones  we  would  do  rightly,  but  I would  rather 
pay  a moderate  rent. 

22.652.  You  would  like  to  compel  the  bad  ones  to 
sell,  but  let  the  good  ones  remain  ? — If  I had  my 
choice  I would  like  to  manage  that. 

22.653.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  if  the 
tenants  had  the  option  of  getting  perpetuity  grants 
of  their  lands  at  half  the  fair  rent  by  paying  a sum 
down  that  that  would  meet  your  difficulty  and  still 
leave  the  landlord  an  interest  in  his  property,  and 
give  the  tenant  also  a very  considerable  interest  in 
his  holding  ?— I am  afraid  the  tenant  farmers  in  this 
country  would  not  be  able  to  purchase. 

22.654.  No,  but  I am  supposing  that  the  Govern- 
ment grants  the  money  in  the  same  way  as  it  is  pro- 
posed to  do  now  for ‘the  purchase  of  a perpetuity  at 
half  a fair  rent?-- Well,  I have  no  doubt  that  that 
would  work  fairly  well. 

ff  g 2 
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Dec.  4, 1886.  22,655.  It  would  reduce  the  demand  upon  the 

State  for  the  advance  of  money  very  considerably  ? — 

Mr.  Charles  Yes. 

22.656.  Because  it  would  be  only  half  the  purchase 
of  the  whole  thing,  and  would  leave  the  landlord  still 
an  interest  in  his  property,  and  what  I should  like 
to  know  from  you  is,  whether  that  would  give  the 
tenant  a sufficient  interest  in  his  holding  to  satisfy 
him  in  all  rational  respects,  you  see  that  he  would 
be  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the  owner  of  his  hold- 
ing subject  to  paying  half  a fair  rent  ? — Half  a fair 
rent,  and  half  the  rent  then  to  the  landlord? 

22.657.  Yes;  he  would  get  a reduction?  — His 
present  reduction? 

22.658.  His  present  rent  reduced  to  one  half,  and 
the  instalments  that  he  would  pay  to  the  Government 
would  be,  I suppose,  about  two  thirds  of  the  other 
half ; something  of  that  kind ; I have  not  calculated 
it  ? — I know,  sir. 

22.659.  So  that  that  would  be  an  immediate  re- 
duction of  his  rent,  and  perfect  security,  and  very 
small  rent  to  pay  in  the  future.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested to  us  ? — Well,  in  that  case,  sir,  one  half  of  that 
reduced  rent  would  be  paid  to  the  Government  and 
the  other  half  to  the  landlord. 

22.660.  Quite  so  ? — That  would  be  a very  confused 
way  that;  but  supposed  it  was  worked  that  way  it 
should  make  very  little  difference  to  the  tenant.  So 
far  as  I am  concerned  I believe  it  would  be  as  accept- 
able as  the  other. 

22.661.  As  purchase? — It  would  be  as  acceptable. 

22.662.  As  the  purchase  ? — As  the  purchase.  If  I 
knew  that  the  State  was  unduly  pressed  for  money. 

22.663.  It  would  have  the  double  effect  of  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  money  which  the  State  would 
have  to  advance,  and  it  would  leave  the  landlord  an 
interest  in  his  property  and  a controlling  power  over 
the  tenant  whicli  might  be  useful,  as,  for  instance,  to 
prevent  subdivision.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  a 
danger? — [.would  be  afraid  of  a danger  of  creating 
t wo  landlords  then  upon  each  of  the  holdings. 

22.664.  Well  you  would  create  two  receivers  of 
rent? — Two  receivers  of  rent,  and  I think  it  would 
not  work  well.  I would  be  afraid  that  it  would  not 
work  well. 

22.665.  Well,  in  compelling  the  landlord  to  sell, 
would  you  propose  that  the  landlord  should  be  com- 
pelled to  sell  to  any  individual  tenant  who  applied  ? — 
Oh,  I think  not.  I think  it  would  be  very  injurious 
if  a tenant  here  and  there  upon  an  estate  had  the 
power,  if  it  was  not  general. 

22.666.  That  was  not  your  suggestion ; your  sug- 
gestion was,  I suppose,  on  the  supposition  that  a 
considerable  proportion  of  the  tenants  would  apply  ? 
— A considerable  proportion.  I am  certain  that  upon 
all  the  good  estates — a t all  events  all  the  estates  that  I 
know — I am  certain  that  the  tenants  would  go  in  in  a 
body  and  purchase.  I am  quite ' certain  that  they 
would. 

22.667.  You  do  not  suggest  that  the  landlord 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  to  any  individual  tenant 
who  should  happen  to  desire  it  ? — 1 think  it  would  bo 
very  hard  lines  upon  him  to  begin  and  sell  to  a tenant 
here  and  there  who  would  begin  and  pick  the  pro- 
perty. I think  there  should  be  a sort  of  uniformity 
between  both  parties. 

22.668.  And  I think  you  say  that  the  purchase 
money  ought  not  to  bo  below  20  years’  purchase  ? — 
Twenty  years’  purchase,  I think  20  years’  purchase 
ought  to  be  a fair  purchase  for  the  land. 

22.669.  Would  many  of  the  tenants  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood be  prepared  to  advance  one  fifth  of  the 
purchase  money — to  pay  down  a fifth  ? — A good  deal 
of  the  tenants  would.  It  would  confer  a great  deal  of 
advautages  to  advance  the  fifth,  because  at  the  end  of 
a certain  number  of  years  they  would  get  back  that 
fifth  again  to  appropriate  to  whatever  use  they  might 
like,  I suppose. 

22.670.  Would  you  confine  your  compulsion  to 
cases  where  the  tenant  was  able  to  pay  clown  one 
fifth  ? — I would. 


22.671.  As  a reward  to  them  and  an  encourage- 
ment  to  others  ? — I would. 

22.672.  And  the  State  would  be  of  course  much 
better  secured? — Yes.  I think  wherever  a tenant 
was  in  a position  to  do  it  that  lie  ought  to  be  com- 
pelled to  pay  one  fifth  of  the  purchase  because  he  gets 
3 per  cent,  upon  it,  and  at  the  end  of  a number  of 
years  the  whole  sum  goes  back  again  to  him,  if  I am 
rightly  informed. 

22.673.  The  President. — Would  there  not  be  a 
danger,  supposing  the  tenant  had  to  pay  a certain 
sum  of  money,  that  if  he  had  not  it  he  would  borrow 
it  from  the  money  lender  at  a high  rate  of  interest, 
and  start  with  a great  burden  round  his  neck  ; would 
there  not  be  that  danger  if  you  insisted  upon  it  ? — Oh, 
if  you  insisted  upon  it  there  would  be  that  danger. 
There  would  be  that  danger  that  he  would  be  obliged 
to  borrow  money  at  a ruinous  interest  and  put  himself 
in  that  position;  but  it  could  be  easily  ascertained. 
The  landlords  themselves,  you  know,  could  easily 
ascertain  of  course  where  the  tenants  were  able  to  pay 
the  one  fifth  of  the  purchase  of  their  holding,  and  the 
landlord  might  very  easily  say,  “ It  is  not  fair  to  ask 
“ me  to  go  security  for  that  man ; he  has  not  a 
“ shilling,  and  I think  ho  ought  to  go  security  for 
“ himself  by  paying  one  fifth.” 

22.674.  But  if  the  landlord  is  compelled  to  sell  to 
every  tenant  who  advanced  one  fifth  of  the  purchase 
money  it  would  be  difficult  to  give  him  that  power  of 
inquiring  minutely  into  the  circumstances  of  the 
tenant,  and  all  that,  and  proving  that  he  was  insolvent 
before  he  would  accept  him.  Would  not  that  be  a 
very  difficult  process? — Oh,  it  would,  I think.  I 
think  it  would  be  a very  great  evil  to  insist  upon  the 
tenant  securing  himself  in  the  fifth  of  the  money. 

22.675.  That  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that  ?— I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  that,  because  it 
would  put  the  tenant  in  a bad  position,  hut  in  indi- 
vidual cases  where  the  tenants  were  able  to  pay  the 
one  fifth.  Supposing  that  I was  asked  to  purchase, 
and  that  I found  that  I was  easily  able  to  spare  the 
money,  I might  have  an  understanding  with  the  land- 
lord to  know  whether  I was  able  to  pay  or  not,  and  if 
I was  able  to  pay  I believe  it  would  be  to  my  ad- 
vantage to  pay. 

22.676.  I am  a landlord,  and  if  I am  compelled  by 
the  State  to  make  a sale  on  your  paying  a fifth  am  I 
to  have  the  right  to  go  over  the  whole  of  your  ac- 
counts at  the  bank,  and  everywhere  else,  to  find  out 
whether  the  money  that  you  present  to  me  is  bor- 
rowed or  whether  it  is  your  own? — Oh,  I think  the 
landlords ; indeed,  in  almost  every  case  that  I know 
they  know  pretty  well  the  position  that  the  tenants 
are  in.  They  know  the  tenants  that  are  fairly  well 
off.  In  our  part  of  the  country  there  is  a sort  of 
friendly  feeling  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

22.677.  You  propose  to  make  it  compulsory,  and 
you  would  give  the  landlord  the  power,  after  you  had 
made  the  purchase  compulsory  on  the  application  of 
the  tenant,  you  would  give  the  landlord  the  power 
before  he  made  the  sale  to  look  into  the  affairs  of  the 
tenant  and  see  whether  he  was  really  solvent  or  not  ? 
— I do  not  know  that  I went  so  far  as  to  say  that  ho 
should  look  into  the  affairs,  but  they  generally  know 
I am  sure  I know  a great  many  landlords,  and  if  they 
were  asked  the  position  of  this  tenant  or  that  in- 
dividual tenant  they  could  point  out  the  men  that  arc 
able  to  advance  money. 

22.678.  And  where  he  did  not  think  the  tenant  was 
one  of  those  men  you  would  allow  him  to  refuse  to 
sell  ? — Oh,  I did  not  say  that,  sir. 

22.679.  Mi-.  Knipe. — Now  what  proportion  of  the 
tenants  willing  to  buy  on  an  estate  would  you  think 
necessary  in  order  to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell; 
would  you  put  it  in  that  way — that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  have  a certain  per-centage  of  the  tenants  on 
the  property  willing  to  buy  before  you  would  compel 
the  landlord  to  sell? — Oh,  I think  that  more  than 
half  of  the  tenants  should  be  willing  to  buy  before  the 
landlord  should  be  compelled. 

22.680.  If  75  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  were  willing 
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to  buy  you  think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  compel  the 
landlord  to  sell  ? — I think  it  would  be  fair  to  compel 
the  landlord  to  sell. 

22.681.  Mr.  Neligan. — Fair  to  whom,  to  whom 
would  that  be  fair  ?— If  you  go  in  to  say  exactly  fair 
you  know  it  is  a strong  word ; but  I take  it  in  this 
way,  that  if  75  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  of  an  estate 
wanted  to  buy,  I take  it  for  granted  that  it  would  be 
75  of  the  very  best  tenants  on  the  estate  that  would  be 
likely  to  buy. 

22.682.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  I understand  that  you 
would  compel  the  landlord,  without  the  consent  of  the 
75  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  on  the  property  ? — Oh,  I 
would  not  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  unless  a certain 
proportion  of  the  tenants  were  disposed  to  buy.  I did 
not  say  the  proportion  before,  and  I do  not  think  I 
mentioned  any  per-centage. 

22.683.  But  would  75  per  cent,  be,  according  to 
your  ideas,  a sufficient  proportion  for  compelling  the 
landlord  to  sell  ? — I think  it  would  be  a sufficient 
reason  for  asking  the  landlord  to  sell  to  the  others. 

22.684.  With  respect  to  the  price,  do  you  think 
there  might  be  a tribunal  established  to  interfere 
as  regards  the  price  that  the  landlord  ought  to  get  and 
the  tenant  ought  to  give  ? — I do  not.  I think  there 
are  too  many  tribunals  about  it  already.  I know 
that  the  sub-commissioners  and  the  head  commis- 
sioners had  a great  deal  of  trouble,  and  they  did  their 
best,  I think,  to  please  everybody,  and  they  did  not 
please  cither  landlord  or  tenant. 

22.685.  And  looking  at  the  experience  of  the  head 
commissioners  and  their  knowledge  of  the  position  of 
the  landlord  and  tenant,  would  you  not  say  that  they 
would  be  capable  of  fixing  a fair,  price  ? — I would  be 
very  sorry  to  think  that  they  are  not  very  capable 
men  and  excellent  men,  and  I am  sure  they  are  pains- 
taking and  very  just. 

22.686.  And  as  you  are  a tenant  farmer  I suppose 
you  would  leave  the  price  to  them  ? — If  I -was  going 
to  purchase  to-morrow  I would  leave  the  price  to  the 
head  commissioners. 

22.687.  And  you  cannot  conceive  that  there  could 
be  a more  impartial  court  established  ? — I believe  that 
the  head  commissioners  have  only  one  object,  and  that 
is  to  do  what  is  right  between  landlord  and  tenant.  I 
woidd  be  very  sorry  to  impeach  them  with  taking  a 
one-sided  view,  going  for  the  landlord  against  the 
tenant,  or  going  for  the  tenant  against  the  landlord.  • 

22.688.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  have  had  a great  many 
witnesses  protesting  that  the  appeals  were  heard  most 
unfairly,  but  that  is  a matter  of  opinion? — Well,  I 
think  both  the  sub  -commissioners  and  the  head  com- 


missioners were  painstaking.  They  did  their  best  lice,  l,  !SR6. 
under  the  circumstances.  A lot  of  evidence  was  given  — — - 

perhaps  wrongly,  and  of  course  they  had  to  settle  . s 

rents  by  evidence  that  was  not  given  fairly. 

22.689.  Mr.  Knipe. — Then  is  it  your  opinion  that 
the  chief  court  might  be  utilized  in  that  way  ? — I 
would  have  every  confidence  in  the  chief  court. 

22.690.  And  that  it  would  give  general  satisfac- 
tion ? — I have  every  confidence  in  the  chief  court. 

22.691.  Looking  over  the  heads  of  what  you  said 
you  would  give  evidence  on,  I see  you  refer  to  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  produce ; and  looking  at  the 
fall  in  the  price  of  produce  and  cattle,  do  you  think 
that  there  is  great  difficulty  on  the  part  of  the  farmers 
in  paying  their  rents  this  year  ? — There  is.  There 
is.  I think  on  estates  where  there  is  no  reduction 
given  I think  there  is  great  difficulty  in  the  tenants 
being  able  to  pay.  I say  if  I was  obliged  to  pay  the 
whole  rent  myself  that  I would  be  working  for  nothing, 

I would  be  working  for  the  landlord.  With  the  reduc- 
tion I believe  I am  fairly  off.  The  fall  of  prices  is 
very  considerable  for  the  last  three  or  four  years. 

22.692.  If  it  was  not  for  the  large  reduction  you 
got  you  say  that  you  would  not  have  been  able  to 
pay? — I will  say  that  I would  be  pressed  for  this 
year’s  rent,  and  to  pay  labour. 

22.693.  And  your  position  would  be  a fair  repre- 
sentation of  the  most  of  the  tenants  of  the  locality  ? — 

Oh,  I think  it  would  be  a representative  case.  All 
the  labour  that  I have  I have  to  pay  it.  I have  to 
pay  all  my  labourers  aud  I would  be  pressed  if  the 
landlord  had  not  both  last  year  and  this  year  given 
reductions  of  20  and  25  per  cent.,  which  left  me  as 
fair  as  any  other  season. 

22.694.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  could  not  have 
gone  on  without  those  reductions  with  any  possible 
comfort  ? — Well,  I might  have  gone  on,  but  I would 
be  wasted,  I would  be  losing  money. 

22.695.  And  you  think  that  is  the  general  state  ? — 

At  all  events  I would  be  losing  my  own  time  in 
superintending  over  200  acres  of  land,  and  losing 
capital  without  making  anything  of  it  if  I had  not  got 
the  reductions  this  year  and  last  year. 

22.696.  And  you  think  that  a common  case  with 
most  of  the  farmers  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — 

Well,  I think  it  is  a fair  representative  case,  that 
without  reductions  we  could  not  well  have  got  on. 

22.697.  You  have  got  reductions  of  20  and  25  per 
cent,  for  the  last  years  ? — I did,  sir,  and  1 got  that 
without  asking  it.  I had  not  even  to  ask  for  it  till  I 
got  a cheque  for  it  after  the  rent  was  paid. 


Mr.  John  Madden  examined. 


22.698.  The  President. — Mr.  Madden,  we  know 
you  are  a landed  proprietor  in  the  counties  of  Fer- 
managh, Monaghan,  and  Leitrim  ? — Yes,  I am. 

22.699.  Can  you  give  us  any  suggestions  with  regard 
to  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Do  you  mean  suggestions 
for  the  improvement  of  the  Laud  Act  of  1881  ? 

22.700.  Yes.  I think  you  are  prepared  to  give 
evidence  in  that  direction,  is  not  that  the  case? — Well, 
as  far  .as  improvement  goes  I do  not  see  very  well 
how  the  Land  Act  could  be  very  well  improved.  It 
seems  to  me  so  faulty  that  the  only  way  of  improving 
it  would  be  to  recast  it  in  toto.  I should  like  to  lay 
before  you  the  grievances  under  which  I have  suffered 
under  that  Land  Act. 

22.701.  Yes  ? — Now  I have  never  been  a landlord 
"'ho  has  been  constantly  raising  his  rents.  My  rents 
are  what  my  father’s  rents  were  before  me.  I am  now 
some  50  years  of  age,  and  I have  been  in  occupation 
mid  management  of  my  estates  since  I was  of  age. 
•Mv  rents  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881  were  in  many  instances  lower  than  in  my 
father’s  time  in  1841.  The  fact  is  I have  never  raised 
my  rents.  My  rents  now,  or  at  least  in  1881,  before 
the  cutting  down  of  rents,  were  precisely  what  my 
father’s  rents  were,  and  in  some  cases  less  than  what 
they  were. 


22,702.  Did  you  say  1851  or  1841  ?— 1841.  1 do 
not  care  very  much  to  publish  my  rental  to  tho  public, 
but  I can  give  you  an  idea.  I may  tell  you  that  on  each 
of  my  Ulster  estates  my  total  rent  is  less  than  the  poor 
law  valuation,  and  I may  also  state  that  in  the  counties 
of  Monaghan  and  Fermanagh  during  the  30  years 
that  I have  been  landlord,  and  as  long  as  I can  recol- 
lect before  that,  we  never  had  an  eviction.  Such  a 
thing  as  the  sheriff  standing  on  the  Madden  estate 
was  wholly  unknown.  We  have  never  had  a seizure 
for  rent  or  distress,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Whenever 
a man  could  not  pay  his  rent  he  came  to  tho  landlord 
or  agent,  and  said,  “ I am  sorry,  sir,  wo  cannot  pay 
the  rent,”  and  wo  said,  “ Dispose  of  your  interest  to 
another  tenant,”  and  that  was  arranged,  and  another 
man  came  in,  and  there  was  no  trouble  whatever. 
But  I always  endeavoured,  when  I could  do  so  pru- 
dently, to  divide  faims  on  changes  of  tenancies  amongst 
adjoining  holders,  and  that  is  put  a stop  to  by  tho 
Land  Act.  Many  tenants  have  several  holdings,  and 
under  the  old  regime  we  would  not  allow  a tenant  to 
sell  five  acres  of  one  farm  because  that  was  another 
take,  but  now  under  the  Land  Act  we  cannot  Help  it. 
A man  may  cut  up  his  farm  into  as  many  takes  as  he 
has  got,  that  is.  lie  may  undo  the  work  of  consolida- 
tion already  effected. 


Mr.  John 
Madden. 
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22.703.  And  consolidation  is  prevented  ? — Consoli- 
dation is  altogether  prevented.  And  another  thing 
also  prevented  by  the  Land  Act  is  the  investment  of 
capital.  What  we  want  in  Ireland,  above  all  things, 
is  the  investment  of  capital.  We  want  men  of  means 
to  come  over  here  and  invest  their  money  in  this 
country  in  improvements,  and  I do  not  think  my  own 
investments  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  my  time 
can  have  been  less  than  20,000/.  or  30,000/.  That  is 
at  an  end.  I have  reduced  my  expenditure  to  the 
lowest  minimum  that  I could  possibly  do,  and  every 
farthing  I can  collect  I am  sending  it  out  of  the 
country,  because  it  is  altogether  out  of  the  question 
now  for  a man.  to  invest  his  money  and  hope  for  pros- 
perity in  a country  like  this  where  lie  is  liable  to 
forfeit  the  whole  results  of  his  outlay. 

22.704.  And  before  that  you  and  your  father  before 
you  used  to  invest  your  money  in  the  improvement 
of  the  estate  ? — I bought  some  thousands  of  pounds’ 
worth  of  lands  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  and 
I did  not  raise  the  rents  on  getting  them,  and  yet  the 
main  portion  of  the  moneys  that  1 have  there  laid  out 
has  been  taken  from  me  under  the  Land  Act. 

22.705.  Are  you  in  favour  of  the  Purchase  Act  of 
last  year,  the  Act  of  1885? — I think  that  the  pur- 
chasing of  land  by  solvent  and  good  tenants  in  many 
cases  a very  useful  thing,  but  I think  anything  like 
a general  scheme  of  purchase  now  being  carried  out 
will  drive  the  landlords  out  of  the  country  and  replace 
them  by  pauper  holders,  and  I say  you  will  simply 
produce  another  famine  such  as  you  had  in  1846,  if 
every  tenant  is  to  become  a landed  proprietor,  for 
instance,  a man  holding  three  or  four  or  five  acres. 
Surely  to  make  that  man  a landed  proprietor  unless 
ho  has  capital  is  a bad  thing,  and  the  result  will  be 
that  when  that  man  dies  under  the  common  law 
of  the  realpi  each  of  his  children  would  be  entitled 
to  portion  it,  being  a chattel  estate.  There  is  a 
difference  between  real  and  chattel  estate  or  real 
and  personal  estate.  Now,  a farm  on  the  death  of 
the  tenant  farmer  who  had  bought  under  the  Land 
Act  would  be  a chattel  estate,  as  I take  it,  merely  a 
holding. 

22.706.  No,  that  would  be  real  estate  ? — No,  it 
would  be  a chattel. 

22.707.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  a fee  simple 
estate  ? — That  might  be  at  the  end  of  50  years. 

22.708.  The  very  moment  the  purchase  was  made  ? 
— When  he  has  to  pay  rentcharge  upon  it.  I do  not 
see  that. 

22.709.  He  would  have  the  whole  estate  ? — But  at 
any  rate  his  children  would  have  in  some  way  to  get 
something  out  of  it  or  otherwise  he  would  simply  have 
to  hand  it  over  to  one  son  and  the  others  would  be 
beggars. 

22.710.  Primd  facie  when  he  dies  it  would  go  to 
his  heir  at  law  ; and  what  would  then  become  of  his 
other  children  ? — But  the  practical  effect — I do  not 
wish  to  go  into  the  legal  question — the  practical  effect 
would  be  this,  that  as  soon  ns  ever  the  tenant  dies 
by  subdivision  you  would  have  things  in  a thousand 
times  worse  condition  than  before. 

22.711.  It  would  go  either  to  his  heir  at  law  as 
real  estate  or  to  his  representatives  and  next  of  kin  ? 
— Supposing  a judicial  tenant  on  my  estate  died  to- 
morrow, under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  each  of  his 
children  could  now  claim  a.  rateable  proportion. 

22.712.  That  is  a judicial  tenant,  but  we  are  now 
speaking  of  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885  ?-— But  the 
purchase  would  not  be  completed  for  a great  many 
years. 

22.713.  The  President. — But  the  fee  would  vest  in 
him  the  moment  the  sale  was  made  ? — That  might  be 
so. 

22.714.  But  you  think  it  would  establish  pauperism  ? 
— I am  perfectly  satisfied  that  it  would  do  so,  that  it 
would  simply  under  the  Act  make  matters  worse  than 
they  are  now. 

22.715.  Are  your  tenants  anxious  to  purchase,  do 
you  think  ? — I never  asked  them,  and  I do  not  intend 
in  the  present  state  of  things  to  sell  till  I am  driven 


out,  because  I think  I should  have  to  sell  so  very 
much  less  than  the  fair  value  of  my  land.  The  fair 
value  of  my  land,  or  what  it  was  before  the  Land  Act, 
was  25  years  on  the  gross  rents,  and  those  rents,  had 
they  been  too  high,  could  never  have  been  paid,  as 
they  were  paid  to  my  knowledge,  for  more  than  50 
years  without  any  change. 

22,716.  Then  you  disapprove  of  the  Purchase  Act 
altogether  ? — No,  not  exactly  that.  I think  that 
where  it  was  wisely  and  judiciously  done  to  a small 
extent  it  would  be  very  useful ; but  anything  like  a 
general  purchasing  of  land  throughout  Ireland  I think 
would  be  productive  of  the  worst  possible  effect.  I 
think  these  things  are  better  done  by  the  law  of  supply 
and  demand.  By  all  means  where  a man  is  a fit 
subject  for  it  assist  him  to  purchase  in  every  way  you 
can,  but  do  not  drive  men  into  a corner  and  force 
them  to  sell,  as  they  are  now  driving  the  landlords  into 
a corner,  till  they  are  disposed  to  say,  “ Let  us  gather 
“ anything  we  have  left  and  let  us  get  out  of  this 
“ accursed  country.”  That  is  the  position  of  affairs 
in  many  cases. 

22,717-  Have  your  rents  been  paid  ? — My  rents 
have  been  paid  as  well  as  they  ever  were,  because  I 
refused  to  yield  to  illegal  combinations ; what  I say 
is,  my  rents  are  fair  and  I insist  on  their  being  paid, 
and  they  are  paid,  and  my  impression  is  that  it  would 
be  well  for  the  country  if  the  landlords  generally 
would  do  this.  Some  of  them  are  not  able  to  do  so 
for  want  of  means,  but  I think  if  the  landlords  put  llic 
law  in  force  with  greater  courage  they  would  find 
things  improve  and  that  rents  would  be  better  paid 
than  what  they  are. 

22.718.  Have  you  had  combinations  on  your  estates  ? 
— Indeed  I have  had  combinations  on  my  estates  in 
the  county  of  Leitrim  worse  than  anywhere. 

22.719.  But  you  have  succeeded  in  overcoming 
them? — I have  succeeded  in  overcoming  them;  but 
then  I have  had  money  saved  which  enables  me  to 
make  an  effective  resistance. 

22.720.  Still  you  would  be  very  unwilling  to  leave 
the  country  yourself? — No,  I do  not  think  I would. 
If  I could  get  what  I consider  the  value  of  my  pro- 
perty and  get  rid  of  my  house  and  demesne,  on  the 
improvement  of  which  I spent  thousands  of  pounds, 
if  I could  get  that  back  I would  shake  the  dust  off'  my 
feet  and  leave  the  country  and  be  glad  to  do  so, 
because  I think  prosperity  in  this  country  is  quite  out 
of  the  question.  How  can  there  be  prosperity  where  a 
man  may  be  defrauded  of  what  he  expends  in  it? 
For  instance,  in  the  county  of  Leitrim  I may  tell  you 
my  rents  are  now  being  cut  down  to  far  below  the 
poor  law  valuation.  Now  the  poor  law  valuation  in 
the  County  Leitrim  was  made  before  the  time  of  rail- 
ways, before  the  opening  up  of  canals,  before  the 
main  drainage.  The  late  Lord  Leitrim,  who  was  my 
uncle,  told  me  that  when  I was  a boy  he  remembered 
my  Leitrim  estate  in  flood  times,  an  archipelago  of 
islands.  He  so  described  it.  In  1857,  or  thereabouts, 
the  main  drainage  of  that  district,  what  is  called  the 
Rynn  artd  Blnckwater  drainage,  was  effected,  and  my 
share  came  to  the  sum  of  2,300/.,  all  of  which  I have 
paid  out  of  my  pocker,  and  every  farthing  of  which  I 
have  been  defrauded  of,  because  my  rents  are  being  now 
cut  down  below  the  poor  law  valuation  that  was  made 
before  that,  and  cut  down  very  considerably  below  that 
valuation.  In  fact  I may  tell  you  this,  that  the  rents 
that  the  sub-commissioners  fix  do  not  at  all  depend 
upon  the  value  of  the  land.  The  value  of  the  land 
has  nothing  whatever  to  say  to  it.  Whatever  the  rent 
may  be,  down  the  rent  must  come,  and  I ha  ve  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  this  before  the.  Commissioners  now, 
that  if  my  rents  originally  had  stood  at  what,  they  are 
now  cut  down  to,  I believe  that  they  would  be  cut 
down  25  per  cent,  more  than  what  they  are  now. 

22.721.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  you  repeat 
that  ? — I say  that  my  rents,  if  they  had  stood  origi- 
nally at  what  they  are  now  cut  down  to  by  the  com- 
mission, would  simply  have  been  cut  down  by  another 
20  or  25,  or  even  30,  per  cent. 

22.722.  If  they  bad  been  cut  down  as  much  as  that 
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before  ? — If  I had  reduced  them  before  1881  to  pre- 
sent judicial  rents  that  would  be  so. 

22.723.  Supposing  you  had  spontaneously  reduced 
them  ? — Supposing  they  stood  at  that.  They  would 
simply  be  cut  down  again.  That  is  my  opinion.  In 
iny  opinion  the  real  value  of  the  land  has  nothing 
whatever  to  say  to  the  rent  the  commissioners  fix 
upon  it.  They  do  not  take  the  time  to  examine  the 
lands.  They  simply  walk  over  them,  and  I defy  any 
man  to  value  land  in  the  way  that  the  sub-commis- 
sioners do.  In  one  case  I may  tell  you  the  sub-com- 
missioners actually  refused  to  look  at  improvements 
that  cost  150/.  of  my  money,  because  the  land  was  a 
little  wet,  or  because  they  had  not  time.  They  re- 
fused to  look  at  it  at  all.  In  another  instance  the 
chairman  of  the  sub-commission  turned  round  the 
moment  my  solicitor  rose  to  explain  the  case  in  my 
behalf,  and  began  to  talk  in  the  most  open  manner  so 
as  to  prevent  him,  and  my  solicitor  turned  round  to 
me  and  said,  “ Mr.  Madden,  it  is  useless  for  me  to 
“ attempt  to  address  the  court  in  this  case.”  That 
took  place  in  the  court  in  Clones. 

22.724.  Have  your  rents  been  submitted  to  the 
judicial  commissioners  ? — Some  of  them  have. 

22.725.  Were  they  much  reduced  ? — Much  like  the 
Others. 

22.726.  And  those  were  rents  which  had  been  un- 
changed for  many  years  ? — For  50  years  and  more. 

22.727.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  punctually  paid  for 
50  years? — Yes,  during  all  the  bad  times.  There 
was  a reduction  given  "by  my  agent  in  1846  and  1847, 
but  that  was  merely  temporary,  and  I would  not  of 
course  object  in  a bad  season.  In  point  of  fact,  in 
1379  I gave  a reduction  before  the  Land  Act.  That 
was  in  1879.  There  it  was  necessary  and  right. 

22.728.  Mi-.  Knipe. — Do  you  think,  as  a general 
ruie,  that  the  sub-commissioners  gave  too  large  reduc- 
tions ? — Yes,  I do. 

22.729.  From  the  time  that  they  commenced  to  fix 
rents  ? — Yes,  and  I think  now  they  are  giving  larger 
reductions  than  over  as  a rule,  from  what  I can  gather 
by  the  papers. 

22.730.  So  they  are  determined  to  continue  in  their 
usual  mad  course  notwithstanding  everything  that  has 
been  stated  ? — That  is  the  presumption.  1 may  tell 
you  that  I do  not  think  the  value  of  the  land  has  any- 
ikiug  whatever  to  do  with  it.  I say  it  is  impossible 
that  these  men  can  value  land  in  the  way  that  they 
attempt  to  do.  For  instauce,  I could  not  value  this 
house  by  coming  in  at  this  door  and  walking  out  again. 
You  require  to  try  every  part  of  the  farm,  and  it  takes 
time,  and  my  valuator,  who  has  valued  my  estate,  has 
told  me  that  he  could  not  value  possibly  more  than 
one  or  two  hundred  acres  in  a day,  and  the  commis- 
sioners have  valued  much  more  than  that. 

22.731.  And  your  remarks  would  apply  to  a large 
number  of  the  commissioners?  — To  those  commis- 
sioners whom  I have  seen  at  work,  Sir.  I would  not 
like  before  this  Commission  to  say  anything  about 
the  commissioners  that  I have  not  seen  at  work,  but 
I have  seen  a number  of  commissioners  at  work.  I 
hare  been  one  of  the  only  landed  proprietors  who 
fought  all  his  cases  himself.  1 have  attended  in  court 
and  fought  every  case,  and  my  solicitor,  Mr.  George 
Knight  of  Clones,  who  is  one  of  the  most  experienced 
solicitors  in  that  part  of  the  country,  told  me  that  I 
was  the  only  instance  of  a landlord  who  fought  his 
own  cases  himself  that  he  knew  of. 

22.732.  Did  you  appeal  in  any  case  ? — I did,  Sir. 

22.733.  Did  you  succeed  in  many  cases  ? — I with- 
drew them  because  it  was  useless  to  proceed.  My 
solicitor  told  me  it  w'as  perfectly  useless  to  go  on, 
and  not  because  my  cases  were  cases  that  I ought  not 
to  appeal  in,  but  because  I had  no  confidence  in  the 
court. 

22.734.  And  from  the  decisions  that  you  saw  given 

• ’ the  chief  commissioners  you  thought  it  prudent  to 

withdraw  your  cases  ? — Yes,  I thought  it  would  be 
utterly  useless  to  attempt  to  go  before  them. 

22.735.  And  you  do  not  approve  of  the  decisions 
given  by  Mr.  Litton  and  Judge  OTIagau  ? — I do  not 


approve  of  them.  I do  not  think  those  gentlemen  j)cc . \ i 
know  anything  about  the  value  of  land.  

22.736.  They  know  about  law? — Oh!  about  law.  Mr.  John 
If  I want  to  value  a field  I should  require  to  know  Madden, 
about  the  value  of  laud.  And  I say  deliberately  that 

it  is  impossible  that  you  can  value  land  in  the  way  the 
commissioners  do.  They  should  take  time.  They 
have  not  the  means  of  valuing  land,  nor  yet  the  techni- 
cal knowledge. 

22.737.  Has  there  been  quite  a number  of  judicial 
rents  fixed  in  your  neighbourhood?  — Yes,  a good 
many,  and  those  men  who  have  had  the  highest  rents 
have  got  off  best  invariably,  that  is  to  say,  the  worst 
landlords  suffered  least. 

22.738.  Are  you  able  to  say  whether  any  landlords 
in  your  locality  have  given  reductions  on  judicial 
rents  this  year  or  last  year  ? — I believe  not.  I believe 
landlords  in  my  neighbour-hood  have  not  given  reduc- 
tions on  judicial  rents,  but  I do  not  know  whether  I 
am  right  in  this.  It  is  no  criterion  that  rents  are  too 
high,  because  a landlord  gives  a reduction  on  judicial 
rents.  Those  men  may  have  been  forced  to  do  it  by 
compulsion  and  coercion,  and  they  may  have  charges 
on  then-  estates,  and  may  have  to  take  whatever  they 
can  get. 

22.739.  I.  do  not  want  to  know  the  reason,  but  has 
such  a thing  come  under  your  own  observation  ? — 

Yes,  it  has. 

22,739«.  Has  any  reduction  of  judicial  rents  come 
under  your  own  observation  ? — No. 

22.740.  But  by  reading  in  the  papers,  did  you  see 
that  some  landlords  have  found  it  necessary  to  give 
reductions  ou  judicial  rents  ? — Yes,  because  those  men 
are  forced  to  do  so.  The  Government  will  not  main- 
tain order,  and  those  men  must  have  the  means  of 
carrying  on  their  business,  and  the  only  way  they  can 
is  by  taking  what  they  can  get.  Many  of  those  men 
have  no  capital  to  fall  back  upon,  as  I have  fortu- 
nately. If  a tenant  said  to  me  “ I will  pay  no  rent,” 

I would  say,  “ pay  no  rent  and  I will  put  you  out.” 

I would  say,  “just  try  it.” 

22.741.  And  then  you  have  an  objection  to  selling 
to  the  tenant  under  present  circumstances  ? — Yes,  I 
have. 

22.742.  And  you  are  not  disposed  to  part  witlp 
your  land  to  your  tenants  at  present  ? — Not  disposed, 
because  the  amount  is  not  sufficient. 

22.743.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  you? — It  would  require  to  be  25 
or  26  years’  purchase  on  the  old  rents. 

22.744.  Do  you  think  has  the  tenant’s  interest  in- 
creased since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  or 
diminished  ? — Increased,  of  course. 

22.745.  And  the  tenants  and  landlords  are  now 
joint  occupiers  or  owners  ? — Of  course  they  are  to  a 
certain  extent  in  a different  position  to  what  they 
were  before. 

22.746.  And  would  you  say  that  the  tenant’s  in- 
terest is  now  greater  than  before  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  ? — Yes,  I say  so. 

22.747.  And  notwithstanding  that,  you  still  think 
that  you  ought  to  get  26  years’  purchase  ? — I think 
the  value  of  a thing  is  what  it  would  bring  in  the 
market,  and  the  value  of  everything  is  what  it  brings 
in  the  market.  So  Lord  Bacon  has  laid  it  down. 

22.748.  Looking  at  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  produce 
and  cattle,  and  the  additional  cost  of  cultivating  farms, 
do  you  not  think  that  26  years’  purchase  would  be  too 
much  ? — No.  I will  tell  you  why,  because  it  is  merely 
temporary,  and  these  things  will  all  rise  again. 

22.749.  Perhaps  tho  commissioners  thought  so 
when  they  were  fixing  rents  in  1881,  but  it  turned 
out  differently  ? — I do  not  think  the  tenants’  rents  are, 
as  a rule,  too  high  now.  Ireland  is  probably  one  of 
the  lowest  rented  countries  in  Europe. 

22.750.  The  tenants  do ?— The  tenants  may  think 
any  rent  too  high  a rent.  The  object  of  this  move- 
ment throughout  Ireland  is  to  destroy  the  payment 
of  all  rent.  It  is  not  to  resist  the  payment  of  unjust 
rent,  but  it  is  against  the  payment  of  all  rent. 

gg  4 
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22.751.  You  have  had  a large  portion  of  land  in 
tillage  yourself  ? — Yes. 

22.752.  And  you  would  be  able  to  give  a fair 
opinion  as  to  whether  it  is  as  profitable  now  as  five  or 
six  years  ago  ? — Not  as  profitable  at  this  moment  as 
five  or  six  years  ago,  but  tillage  is  not  as  a rule  what 
makes  profit  in  Ireland,  but  stock  farming. 

22.753.  But  every  farmer  cannot  do  that  ? — Every 
farmer  should  aim  at  employing  his  farm  in  the  most 
profitable  manner,  and  stock  farming  is  the  most 
profitable  in  Ireland,  and  100  years  ago  or  120  years 
ago  that  Ireland  was  almost  entirely  a stock  raising 
country. 

22.754.  A number  of  farmers  in  your  locality  have 
not  more  than  10  or  20  acres? — No,  that  is  about 
the  size,  10  to  20  acres. 

22.755.  They  depend  very  much  on  the  prices  of 
cattle  and  butter  then  ? — They  depend  on  the  price  of 
everything,  oats  and  potatoes,  pigs  and  cattle,  and  flax. 
AlLthose  are  the  principal  articles ; also  upon  eggs, 
poultry,  and  so  on. 

22.756.  It  is  said  that  butter  was  very  low  this 
year  ? — Butter  was  low  this  year.  Flax  was  good. 

22.757.  And  have  you  any  idea  of  what  reduction 
has  taken  place  in  the  price  of  cattle  ? — The  price  of 
cattle  has  fallen  from  the  excessive  rate  of  some  years 
ago,  but  the  prices  of  cattle  are  now  a great  deal 
higher  than  when  the  rents  were  paid  punctually,  the 
old  rents. 

22.758.  I)o  you  mean  1881  or  1880  ? — No,  I am 
going  a little  further  back.  You  niust  remember  my 
rents  were  unchanged  for  50  years  or  so  to  my  know- 
ledge. Now,  sir,  during  my  recollection  the  price  of 
meat,  for  instance,  has  doubled,  the  price  of  butter  is 
greater,  the  price  of  every  article  of  produce  is  greater 
than  it  was  then. 

22.759.  What  is  your  experience  in  cultivation 
about  the  cost  of  producing  those  crops  ? — The  cost 
of  producing  those  crops  is  pretty  nearly  what  it 
always  was.  The  rates  of  labour  have  not  materially 
increased.  For  instance,  the  rate  of  payment  of  my 
labourers  is  reduced.  I pay  my  labourers  lower  now 
than  I have  paid  them  for  the  last  30  years.  Why  ? 
because  this  movement  is  destroying  the  investment 
of  capital  in  this  country,  those  men  are  obliged  to 
take  what  they  can  get.  For  instance,  in  the  beginning 
of  this  year,  in  the  month  of  March,  it  was  reported 
in  the  “ Times  ” newspaper  that  working  men  in  the 
town  of  Tullamore,  in  the  south,  were  asking  sixpence 
a day  and  could  not  get  employment. 

22.760.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  cost  of  what 
you  require  for  your  own  household  is  less  than  what 
it  was  10  years  ago  ? — A great  number  of  the  articles 
are. 

22.761.  Clothes  ?— Yes. 

22.762.  Boots  ? — Yes,  I should  say  also  many  articles 
of  consumption  in  daily  use,  especially  tea,  flour,  and 
sugar,  and  all  those  things. 

22.763.  And  farm  implements  that  you  require  for 
the  cultivation  of  land  ? — Yes,  so  much  more  effective 
machinery  is  used ; for  instance,  mowing  machines  and 
all  those  things  have  enormously  decreased  the  cost  of 
haymaking.  One  of  our  most  valuable  crops  is  the 
hay  crops.  Now  we  can  save  our  bay  at  very  much 
less  cost  than  20  or  30  years  ago,  because  in  those 
days  we  had  to  do  everything  with  the  scythe,  now 
we  do  it  with  the  machine  ; our  mowing  is  done  by 
machinery ; our  cutting  and  raking  by  machinery  ; so 
also  with  reaping  of  standing  grain  crops. 

22,76-4.  Every  farmer  has  not  those  machines  ? — 
Because  the  cultivation  in  Ireland  is  of  the  most 
miserable  description,  and  what  we  want  to  do  is  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  farms  so  ns  to  enable  people 
to  have  proper  methods  of  cultivation. 

22.765.  Sir  James  Caird. — To  increase  the  size  of 
farms  ? — To  increase  the  size  of  farms  ; there  can  be 
no  improvement  without  that. 

22.766.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  cannot  do  that  at 
present  ? — You  cannot  do  that  at*  present,  because 
the  Laud  Act  entirely  destroyed  that  and  prevented 
that. 


22.767.  Mr.  Knipe. — Look  at  the  price  of  oats, 
wheat,  and  barley  ? — We  do  not  grow  wheat. 

22.768.  In  many  parts  of  Ireland  they  do.  Now 
looking  at  all  these  things,  do  you  not  think  it  is  more 
difficult  for  farmers  to  pay  their  rent  now  than  it  was 
in  1881  or  1884  ? — No,  I say  certainly  not.  I say 
decidedly  not.  I think  the  old  rents  that  were  always 
paid  could  be  paid  if  there  was  a desire  to  pay.  When 
there  is  a desire  to  pay,  these  combinations  against  the 
payment  of  rents  are  got  up.  These  combinations 
against  the  payment  of  rents  are  got  up  for  the  simple 
and  sole  purpose  of  driving  the  landlords  into  such 
poverty  as  to  force  the  landlords  to  accept  any  rent 
that  may  be  offered  them. 

22.769.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  say  anything  like 
a general  purchase  would  be  objectionable  for  the 
country  ? — In  my  opinion  very  objectionable. 

22.770.  Then,  I suppose,  you  have  an  objection  ?— 
No  ; that  must  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  Each 
case  should  stand  upon,  and  be  dealt  with,  upon  its 
own  merits.  I think  that  where  there  was  a fair  de- 
mand for  it,  and  where  the  tenants  were  in  a certain 
position  that  it  would  be  a most  excellent  thing  to 
increase  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do  so  the  number 
of  landed  owners,  but  I think  anything  like  a forced 
sale  such  as  is  now  going  on,  because  there  is 
pressure  being  put  upon  unfortunate  landlords.  I 
think  anything  of  that  sort  does  an  infinite  deal  of 
harm,  and  taking  a whole  estate,  perhaps  a dozen 
men  are  fit  for  it  and  100  men  unfit. 

22.771.  What  would  be  the  proof  of  the  unfitness  ? 

• — In  the  first  place,  they  should  be  men  who  have  a 
considerable  amount  of  capital  at  their  back,  and 
more  than  that,  the  farms  should  be  of  a certain  size. 

22.772.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  that  they 
should  be  able  to  pay  a portion  of  the  price  them- 
selves?— Most  decidedly  I should  say  so. 

22.773.  Mr.  Neligan. — A fifth  at  least? — Well,  I 
should  say  so.  I should  say  they  should  be  able  to 
pay  down  a certain  sum  themselves. 

22.774.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  be  a guar- 
antee in  your  opinion  of  their  capacity  to  become  lit 
landowners  ? — Of  course,  if  a man  pays  a fifth,  that 
is  20/.  out  of  100/.,  it  shows  in  so  far  that  he  is  a lit 
purchaser. 

22.775.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  what  arc 
called  the  congested  districts  ? — No.  In  my  Leitrim 
estate  the  holdings  are  very  small,  and  there  there  has 
been  always  poverty  and  misery,  and  my  whole  aim 
and  object  has  been  always  to  try  and  get  rid  of  that, 
where  I could  do  so  without  injustice,  by  consolidation 
of  farms. 

22.776.  Would  Government  be  safe  in  advancing 
money  to  them  for  the  purchase  of  their  holdings 
directly  ? — No ; I do  not  think  that  it  would  be  safe. 
I think  you  will  have  a general  strike  against  the 
Government,  and  you  will  be  unable  to  get  those 
rents  unless  you  collect  them  by  a British  army  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  if  there  is  a purchase  on  a very 
large  scale  throughout  Ireland.  If  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  Ireland  the  same  thing  takes 
place  as  has  taken  place  in  the  county  Derry  with 
regard  to  the  estates  of  the  London  companies  that 
have  carried  out  sales  of  their  estates  there,  you  will 
have  a general  strike  against  payment  of  State  rent 
throughout  all  Ireland,  and  you  will  find  that  im- 
possible to  collect  unless  you  collect  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  by  a British  army,  and  remember  the 
whole  of  that  money  will  go  out  of  Ireland,  therefore 
it  must  increase  Irish  poverty. 

22.777.  And  you  think  anything  of  this  kind  would 
be  very  unsafe  for  the  British  Government  ?— ' Yes ; 
but  I think  that  the  British  Government  deserve  so 
little  of  this  country  that  I.  would  not  put  myself  about 
at  all  to  save  it  from  money  losses  in  this  matter. 

22.778.  Lord  Milltown.  — The  money  would  not 
belong  to  the  Government  but  to  the  taxpayers, 
whom  I presume,  Mr.  Madden,  you  are  one  P—Uhi 
should  wish  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and  if  I cou 
get  the  value  of  my  land  I would  get  out  of  it  °* 
morrow. 
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22.779.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  there  are  a great  many 
tenants  Sw  ho  would  be  glad  to  go  away  too  if  they 
could  get  what  the  land  cost  them  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 
It;  would  subvert  the  whole  relations  of  landlord  and 
tenant,  and  leave  everybody  worse  off  than  they  are 
now. 

22.780.  Mr.  Neligan. — I undei  stand  that  your 
tenants  managed  to  hold  on  very  comfortably  for  50 
years  ? — Yes,  that  was  before  the  Land  Act.  Since 
the  Land  Act  1 have  had  endless  troubles. 

22.781.  Mr.  Knipe. — They  made  all  the  improve- 
ment-* in  their  farms? — Nothing  of  the  sort,  sir.  I 
may  tell  you  that  all  my  lands  were  on  long  leases,  and 
those  leases  fell  out  on  the  death  of  George  the  Fourth 
in  1830.  Old  documents  prove  that  my  family 
expended  very  large  sums  in  the  improvement  of 
their  estates. 

22.782.  And  have  not  the  tenants  made  improve- 
ments on  your  property  ? — They  made  improvements, 
but  all  the  houses,  and  fences  belonged  to  me  at  the 
fall  of  those  leases,  and  the  leases  show  the  houses 
and  fences  existed  before  the  tenants  executed  those 
leases. 

22.783.  But  the  tenants  erected  them  r — If  they 
erected  those  houses  it  was  done  long  before  my  time, 
and  before  those  leases,  but  tinder  a lease,  mind  you. 
At  the  fall  of  those  leases  all  those  houses  and  fences 
and  everything  on  the  land  reverted  to  the  landlords. 
That  was  in  1830. 

22.784.  Although  the  landlord  never,  put  a stone 
in  those  houses  ? — I beg  your  pardon,  the  landlord 
very  often  did,  and  I can  produce  letters  of  120  years 
ago",  showing  where  the  landlord  had  advanced  money, 
where  my  predecessors  had  advanced  money  for  the 
building  of  houses  in  very  many  cases. 

22.785.  But  is  it  not  ytur  experience,  you  must 
know  in  the  part  of  Ireland  in  which  you  live  that 
the  tenants  make  the  greater  part  of  all  the  improve- 
ments on  the  property  ? — Sometimes  they  do  and 
sometimes  they  do  not.  The  landlords  have  done  a 
great  deal  too. 

22.786.  Do  they  not  sewer  the  land  ? — Certainly 
not,  as  a general  rule. 

22.787.  Do  they  not  make  the  fences  ? — The  fences 
were  there  for  generations.  They  were  there  before 
the  leases.  The  fences  are,  as  a rule,  what  they  idways 
were  before  my  time.  The  fact  is  that  if  the  tenants 
merely  got  what  was  rightly  their  due  for  improve- 
ments actually  effected  by  themselves,  say,  within  20 
or  25  years,  I would  venture  to  say  they  would  get 
very  little  for  unexhausted  improvements.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptional  cases  where  a man  has  built  a 
good  house. 

22.788.  Improvements  will  naturally  go  to  the  bad 
from  year  to  year,  but  still  he  has  laid  out  the  money  ? 
— Oh,  well,  if  a man  laid  out  100/.  in  building  a 
house,  and  the  roof  is  in  bad  order,  would  you  expect 
that  he  should  get  a good  house  and  money  back  at 
the  end  of  the  time  ? 

22.789.  At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  house  is 
yours  ? — At  the  expiration  of  the  lease  the  terms  of 
the  lease  should  be  carried  out.  If  he  is  bound  to 
give  it  up  to  the  landlord  as  he.  received  it  he  should 
do  so. 

22.790.  But  if  he  did  not  receive  them  from  the 
landlord,  but  bought  them  from  his  predecessor  ? — 
But  he  could  not  buy  it  from  his  predecessor  if  he 
got  it  at  the  beginning  of  a lease ; the  terms  of  the 
lease  prove  that. 

22.791 . Did  tenant  right  not  exist  on  your  property  ? 
— Yes. 

22.792.  And  did  no  such  thing  take  place  as  one 
tenant  buying  from  another  ? — Yes. 

22.793.  And  did  that  tenant  not  buy  his  prede- 
cessor’s improvements  ? — Yes,  he  paid  a certain 
amount  for  good  will,  but  that  was  where  there  was 
no  lease. 

22.794.  And  made  additional  improvements  ? — 
Sometimes,  but  in  other  cases  somb  of  them  allow 
them  to  go  down. 

22.795.  And  made  new  fences? — No.  As  a rule  I 
A 24828. 
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changed,  and  that  the  permanent  improvements  made  

by  tenants  on  my  estate  arc  very  small,  and  the  Jo,ln 
drainage  has  been  done  in  a very  injudicious  way,  ‘lad<len- 
without  a proper  main  drain,  and  in  a great  number 
of  those  tenants’  draiuages,  in  point  of  fact,  the  outfall 
has  not  been  attended  to  and  the  land  is  just  in  as 
bad  a condition  as  before  it  was  done.  Of  course 
where  there  are  cases  where  drainage  and  buildings 
are  properly  executed  the  tenant  should  get  the  un- 
exhausted value  of  his  improvements,  and  1 have 
never  objected  to  it,  and  no  reasonable-minded  man 
would  object  to  it. 

22.796.  1 do  not  say  for  a moment  that  where  the 
landlord  has  made  the  improvements  they  should  not  ' 
be  taken  into  account  in  the  fixing  of  the  rent,  but 
wheie  there  was  a sale  of  tenant  right  or  where  a 
tenant  made  all  the  improvements  or  bought  his  pre- 
decessor’s interest,  I think  they  should  be  regarded  as 
the  tenants  ? — Oh,  of  course  at  the  expiration  of  the 
lease  the  terms  of  the  lease  should  be.  siood  by. 

Where  the  terms  are  that  he  is  to  give  up  the  land 
and  the  fences  and  houses  in  good  condition,  ihen  he 
has  a right  to  do  so.  Now,  for  instance.  I have  an 
instance  in  the  county  Fermanagh,  where  the  lease- 
holds of  my  estate  are.  Those  leaseholds  were  mainly 
let  to  two  tenants,  and  I actually  bought  the  tenant 
right  myself  and  paid  2,700/.  nearly.  Still  the  rent 
was  cut  down  when  the  lease  fell  out,  and  I have  been 
defrauded  of  the  money  that  I paid  for  the  tenants’ 
improvements  to  the  former  tenant — the  present  tenant 
paid  nothing  for  improvements — the  improvements 
were  paid  for  by  me  entirely. 

22.797.  The  President. — I am  very  much  obliged 
to  you  for  your  evidence  ? — I should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  for  a change  in  the  law  to  prevent  combi- 
nation against  payment  of  rent. 

22.798.  Yes,  what  would  you  suggest? — I have 
taken  down  a few  headings. 

22.799.  I think  it  is  hardly  within  the  limits  of 
our  Inquiry ; we  have  only  to  do  with  combination, 
and  to  find  out  how  far  it  has  prevented  the  payment 
of  rent. — Would  you  not  allow  suggestions,  for  in- 
stance, for  preventing  those  combinations. 

22.800.  I think  that  is  hardly  within  the  scope  of 
our  inquiry  to  enterrain  suggestions  for  the  purpose 
of  putting  a stop  to  combinations  against  the  payment 
of  rent. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I should  think  it  would  be. 

22.801.  The  President. — Then  we  >hall  be  glad  to 
hear  your  suggestions  ? — In  the  first  place,  many  of 
the  difficulties  arise  about  ejectments.  One  of  the 
difficulties  is  as  to  the  service  of  ejectments.  I. 
would  let  service  of  ejectments  in  all  cases  be  made 
by  posting  on  the  nearest  police  barrack. 

22.802.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  not  that  the  case 
now  ? — In  the  disturbed  disiricts  it  is,  but  this  ought 
to  be  for  all  ejectments.  It  would  save  the  risk  and 
trouble  of  going  to  the  man’s  house,  and  he  knows 
when  his  rent  is  unpaid.  At  present  you  must  get 
leave  from  the  courts  before  it  is  done. 

22,-803.  And  sending  him  a notice  in  a registered 
letter  ? — Sending  him  a notice  in  a registered  letter. 

22,804.  It  is  done  now  generally  ? — Where  there 
have  been  disturbances.  In  my  own  case,  in  the 
county  of  Leitrim,  there  was  at  one  time  serious  appre- 
hension of  disturbance.  2ndly,  that  the  six  months 
for  redemption  of  holdings  should  run  from  the  date 
of  the  ejectment  decree.  3rdly,  the  execution  of 
ejectment  decrees  by  the  sheriff  in  the  first  instance 
should  be  made  by  a notice  to  vacate  the  holding,  and 
then  if  the  tenant  does  not  vacate  the  same,  and  the 
sheriff  has  to  go  and  evict  him,  let  him  forfeit  his 
right  of  redemption.  If  a man  chooses  to  resist  the 
law  you  should  put  some  penalty  upon  him.  The 
proper  way  would  be,  in  my  judgment,  to  notice  linn, 
to  say,  “By  this  day  week  take  care  that  you  have 
“ vacated  this  holding  and  given  it  up  to  the  land- 
« i,m]  » aml  if  he  chooses  to  vacate  it  well  and  good, 
bui  if  he  savs  “No,  I will  not,  and  you  must  come 
kh 
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and  put  me  out.  by  force,”  I say  in  that,  case  he 
should  lose  his  right  to  redeem. 

22.805.  I thought  you  proposed  that  the  time  for 
redemption  should  begin  from  the  date  of  the  decree  ? 
—Yes,  provided  he  vacates  his  holding  by  giving  up 
quiet  possession. 

22.806.  Then  your  remedy  would  be  ineffective  ? — 
Pardon  me,  they  still  have  six  months  to  run.  When 
you  have  a decree  of  ejectment,  you  should  be  able,  as 
I propose,  to  serve  notice  by  that  day  week,  say,  to 
vacate  the  farm.  The  sheriff  would  say,  “ I hold  a 
“ decree  for  ejectment.  I can  put  you  out.  I call 
“ upon  you  to  give  up  possession  by  a certain  day,” 
and  if  he  does  not  do  that,  but  chooses  to  resist  the 
law,  then  the  sheriff  goes  with  a force  of  police  and 
puts  him  out,  and  that  man  should  lose  his  right  of 
redemption  as  a penalty  for  resisting  the  law.  Also 
when  bodies  of  persons  assemble  to  prevent  the  exe- 
cution of  legal  process  the  expenses  of  sending  a 
protection  party  should  be  levied  off  the  district  in 
the  same  way  as  when  damage  is  done  by  malicious 
injuries. 

22.807.  The  President. — Levied  from  the  district  ? 
— Levied  from  the  district,  yes.  Another  suggestion 
1 would  make  is  as  to  presentments.  Presentments  of 
money  for  malicious  injuries  are  often  defeated  by. 
traverses,  after  the  grand  jury  have  granted  an 
amount  of  money  for  the  malicious  injury  that  has 
been  done.  Sometimes  there  is  a traverse,  and  the 
traverse  goes  before  a petty  jury,  and  the  petty  jury 
refuses  to  ratify  that,  and  the  thing  is  defeated  in  that 
way.  1 would  suggest  that  the  injured  party  should 
then  have  a right  of  appeal  to  the  court  of  Queen’s 
Bench,  and  that  the  issue  should  be  tried  by  the  Court 
itself  without  a jury,  supposing  that  the  verdict  of  the 
petty  jury  is  adverse  to  that  of  the  grand  jury. 

22.808.  Mr.  Neligan.— A presentment  for  a mali- 
cious injury  can  only  be  questioned  by  traverse  before 
a petty  jury,  and  then  if  the  verdict  of  the  petty  jury 
was  in  favour  of  the  traverse  and  against  the  grand 
jury,  you  would  give  an  appeal  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  ? 

' — Yes,  to  the  court  itself  without  a jury,  to  the  judges. 

22.809.  Lord  Milltown. — On  what  ground ; on  the 


ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence  ? — No, 
but  on  the  ground  that  there  was  a conflict  of  decisions 
between  the  grand  jury  and  the  petty  jury. 

22.810.  Then  your  proposal  would  come  to  this, 
that  unless  the  petty  jury  eudorse  the  decision  of  the 
grand  jury,  there  must  be  an  appeal? — Not  neces- 
sarily, but  where  the  petty  jury  did  not  eudorse  the 
opinion  of  the  grand  jury,  that  would  be  a case  where 
you  would  have  two  juries  going  different  ways,  and 
then  I would  give  the  court  of  Queen’s  Bench  the 
power  ctf  re-trying  the  issue. 

22.811.  That  comes  exactly  to  what  I have  said, 
that  in  case  of  the  petty  jury  not  agreeing  with  the 
grand  jury  it  would  be  a matter  of  course  for  the 
injured  party  to  have  an  appeal  generally,  not  on  any 
particular  point. 

22.812.  An  appeal  now  against  the  verdict  of  jury 
can  only  be  on  certain  grounds,  for  instance,  that  the 
verdict  is  against  the  weight  of  evidence,  or  that  the 
verdict  is  perverse  or  for  misdirection  ? — I think  that 
on  a traverse  there  is  no  appeal  now. 

22.813.  What  I was  asking  you  was  whether  your 
suggestion  was  that  there  should  be  an  appeal  on  the 
ground  that  the  verdict  was  against  evidence  ? — You 
might  have  it  on  that  ground  if  you  liked,  but  the 
ground  I would  suggest  would  be  that  the  two  juries 
had  come  to  different  conclusions  on  the  same  evi- 
dence. 

22.814.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  23  men  went  one  way 
and  12  another  way  ? — Yes,  and  that  being  so,  that 
the  Queen’s  Bench  should  itself  try  the  case  without 
a jury. 

22.815.  A traverse  need  not  necessarily  be  tried 
before  a petty  jury,  a judge  can  try  it  himself? — But 
they  always  call  for  a petty  jury. 

22.816.  Some  do,  and  some  do  not  ? — I never  saw 
a case  tried  without  a jury. 

22.817.  Last  assizes  I saw  a judge  refuse  a jury? — 
In  that  case  my  suggestion  would  fall  to  the  ground. 
As  a matter  of  fact,  judges,  as  a rule,  do  not  like  that 
responsibility,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  judges  like  to 
leave  the  matter  to  the  jury  almost  always. 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


Monday,  December  6tli,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  36,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 
PRESENT  ; 

The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of,  Milltown. 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 

Mr.  Knife. 


Mr.  E.  F.  Litton,  Q.C.,  examined. 


22.818.  The  President. — Mr.  Litton,  you  are,  as  we 
all  know,  one  of  the  Chief  Commissioners  appointed 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

22.819.  And  you  have  heard  appeals  from  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  and  also  in  the  land  cases  from  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts  ? — Yes. 

22.820.  When  appeals  are  beard,  at  all  events  at  the 
be"inning,  used  you  to  have  the  advantage  of  a Court 
valuer  and  have  the  holdings  valued  on  your  own 
account? — That  is  so. 

22.821.  But  I think  the  value  fixed  upon  the  holdings 
by  this  Court  valuer  was  not  made  public,  so  far  as  I 
recollect? — They  were  communicated  to  the  parties 
after  the  evidence  had  been  closed  on  both  sides.  The 
valuers  of  the  Court  value  the  holding  as  they  find 
it,  and  irrespective  of  any  buildings.  They  give 
their  opinion  of  the  value  of  the  land  as  an  agri- 


cultural holding,  and  then  we  communicated  the 
report  to  the  parties  at  the  close  of  the  evidence  to 
comment  upon  if  they  pleased. 

22.822.  And  any  allowance  that  was  to  be  made  for 
the  tenant’s  improvemants  was  made  by  you,  -after 
receiving  the  report  ? — After  hearing  the  evidence 
and  reading  the  report. 

22.823.  And  you  have  now,  I believe,  dispensed 
with  the  Court  valuers  ? — We  have  dispensed  with  the 
Court  valuei-s  for  some  time  past. 

22.824.  Was  that  done  with  your  own  desire  ? You 
considered  that  for  yourselves  to  go  entirely  by  evidence 
worked  better  ? — Yes,  we  considered  after  gaining  con- 
siderable experience,  for  three  years  or  thereabouts, 
that  the  practice  might  be  safely  discontinued. 

22.825.  And  you  find  no  reason  to  regret  having 
done  so  ? — No,  we  still  have  Mr.  Gray,  the  chiet 
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of  that  staff,  and  in  any  special  case,  where  we 
think  it  necessary,  we  obtain  liis  special  report; 
therefore  we  have  not  lost  the  benefit  of  the  system 
of  Court  valuers  altogether  in  cases  where  we  think 
it  specially  necessary  to  have  a report.  But  we  do  not 
avail  ourselves  of  the  power  very  often. 

22.826.  Do  not  answer  the  question,  if  you  object  to 
answer  it,  or  if  you  do  not  think  it  necessary  ; but  do 
you  think  really,  from  your  experience  as  a head  Com- 
missioner, that  on  the  whole  the  Sub-Commissioners 
did  value  fairly,  and  did  give  just  decisions  throughout 
the  country,  and  fix  the  rents  as  they  ought  to 

be  ? My  belief  is  that,  taking  them  all  in  all,  and 

considering  they  had  to  perform  duties  that  were 
novel  and  new  to  them,  they  exercised  their  judg- 
ments certainly  with  the  utmost  effort  at  fairness. 

22.827.  Impartially  and  fairly  ? — Yes. 

22.828.  Do  you  think  on  the  whole,  in  their  decisions, 
that  they  leant  towards  the  tenant  or  towards  the 
landlord  ? — To  neither. 

22  829.  Neither  ? — Neither  towards  the  tenant  nor 
the  landlord ; and  I have  no  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Sub-Commissioners  were  actuated  by  anything  but 
the  deepest  desire  to  do  their  duty  fairly  between  both 
classes.  That  is  speaking  generally. 

22  830.  And  I believe,  as  a fact,  that  the  tenants 
generally  said  the  rents  were  made  too  high,  and  the 
landlords  that  they  were  made  too  low  ? — That  is  so. 

22  831.  Mr.  Neligan. — Which  is  a tribute  to  their 
impartiality. 

22,832.  Sir  James  Caird. — Were  they  on  the  whole 
competent  men  to  form  a judgment?— I think  they 
were.  I think,  on  the  whole,  they  must  be  regarded 
as  competent  men.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get 
so  many  men  as  were  required  having  the  different 
qualifications,  but  I think,  on  the  whole,  they  were 
competent  men. 

22  833.  And  of  course  further  experience  will  be 
leading  still  further  to  competence  ? — Certainly  ; 
the  gentlemen  now  employed  have  the  last  five  years’ 
experience  of  their  duties. 

22.834.  The  President.— We  have  been  told  by 
several  Sub-Commissioners  that  in  rent-fixing  during 
the  last  year  they  allowed,  some  say  10,  some  12,  and 
sometimes  15  per  cent. — taking  that  amount  more  off 
the  rent  than  they  would  have  done  two  years  ago. 
Do  you  believe  that  to  have  been  the  case  ? — I appre- 
hend it  is  the  case.  Through  the  last  year  or  18 
months  they  have  been  striking  a lower  average. 

22.835.  And  in  the  appeals  you  had  lately,  are  you 
inclined  to  fix  the  value  lower  than  two  years  ago  ? — 
When  dealing  with  rent  fixed  in  the  year  1883  and 
the  early  part  of  1884  we  are.  We  are  influenced 
very  much  by  the  evidence  given  in  each  case  on  the 
re-hearing  or  appeal;  and  our  effort  is  to  adjust, 
by  the  acquired  experience  of  subsequent  years,  the 
rent  that  was  fixed  without  that  experience  in  the 
year  1883  and  the  early  part  of  1884;  1883  was  a 
better  year  than  any  of  the  series,  I think  it  is  admitted 
generally. 

22.836.  What  is  the  difference,  would  you  say, 
roughly  speaking  ? What  sort  of  per-centage  do  you 
deduct  now,  compared  with  what  you  would  before  ? — 
To  answer  that  question  I think  you  must  have  regard 
to  the  district  from  which  the  case  came.  I do  not 
think  the  depreciation  in  value  is  at  all  equable  all 
over  the  country  or  in  regard  to  all  classes  of  holdings. 
I think  tillage  holdings  would  be  entitled  to  a larger 
consideration,,  than  pure  grazing  holdings,  and  grazing 
holdings  probably  should  be  the  lowest  in  the  scale. 

22.837.  Lord  Milltown. — How  do  you  mean  lowest  ? 
— I mean  entitled  to  the  least  regard.  Then,  probably, 
next  to  that,  mountain  grazing,  where  young  stock  is 
raised,  deserves  greater  consideration,  and  probably 
tillage  is  entitled  to  most  of  all- 

22.838.  Where  young  stock  is  raised  than  grazing  ? 
— To  more  consideration. 

22.839.  Very  much  more  ?— Well,  I should  say  to  a 
marked  difference.  With  regard  to  grazing  holdings, 
such  as  in  the  county  Meath,  where  stock  is  bought 
in  the  western  counties,  brought  down  to  the  holding 
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the  same  ground  of  complaint,  because  graziers  buy  

cheap  and  sell  cheap;  and  the  expense  is  not  very  Mr.E.  F. 
much  on  that  class  of  holding.  Where  people  breed  J'1,lon’ 
their  stock  it  is  otherwise ; but  the  holdings  which 
require  most  consideration  in  my  mind  are  tillage 
holdings,  or  mixed  farms. 

22.840.  Mr.  Ncligan. — Would  that  include  dairy 
(arms  or  purepasture  ? When  I speak  of  pasture  farms 
or  grazing  farms  I do  not  mean  dairy  farms.  Are 
you  speaking  of  the  Land  Act  ? — Not  at  present. 

22.841.  The  President.— Do  you  think  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fixing  rents  it  would  be  desirable  to  have,  if 
possible,  a mode  of  sliding  scale  ? — I have  thought 
an  arrangement  on  something  like  a sliding  scale 
might  be  arrived  at ; something  upon  the  principle 
according  to  which  tithe  rent-charge  used  to  be 
adjusted,  but  there  is  enormous  difficulty. 

22.842.  Have  you  thought  it  advisable  establishing 
something  of  that  sort  ? — Yes,  but  the  difficulty  is  in 
having  no  reliable  statistics  of  prices ; first,  and  secondly, 
of  quantities  of  produce.  ^-The  area  ih  respect  of  the 
statistics  should  be  a very  narrow  area.  Even  county 
returns  would  not  give  sufficient  information.  The 
difficulty  would  be  to  start ; and  unless  it  was  a'  self- 
acting procedure,  such  as  landlord  and  tenant  could 
themselves  apply  directly  and  be  able  to  settle  their 
revision,  the  system  could  not  possibly  work. 

22.843.  And  do  you  think  it  possible  to  establish  a 
self-acting  scheme?  Would  there  be  any  great, 
difficulty  except  finding  out  the  prices  ? — Well,  if  you 
gave  me  the  prices,  and  the  produce  derived  from  a 
sufficiently  narrow  area,  I do  not  think  the  difficulty 
insuperable. 

22.844.  I suppose  it  would  be  most  difficult  to 
arrive  at  these  prices? — It  would,  owing  to  the 
character  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland.  They  vary 
so  much  in  each  county.  You  should  have  a 
different  standard  for  dairy  farms,  for  mixed  farms, 
for  tillage  farms,  for  grazing  farms,  for  mountain  graz- 
ing farms,  and  the  various  classes  of  farms.  1 had 
at  one  time  thought  of  asking  the  Treasury  to  allow  us 
to  originate  a department  in  connexion  with  the 
Commission  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  such  statistics, 
but  having  regard  to  the  practical  difficulties  of  the 
question  I did  not  make  the  application.  The 
Treasury  are  slow  to  entertain  any  application  in- 
volving expense,  as  we  all  know. 

22.845.  Indeed  they  are.  Then,  although  you  have 
turned  your  attention  seriously  to  the  matter,  you  have 
not  been  able  to  • satisfy  yourself  that  it  would  be 
possible  to  adopt  the  proposed  plan? — I would  be 
sorry  to  say  it  is  impossible.  I think  one’s  ingenuity 
and  experience  ought  to  be  able  to  frame  a scheme  if 
it  was  thought  desirable,  and  if  those  difficulties  I have 
mentioned  could  once  be  got  over. 

22.846.  It  has  nevertheless  been  represented  to  us 
that  this  sliding  scale  would  be  very  satisfactory  to 
the  tenant  and  for  the  peace  of  the  country,  so  long 
as  it  went  sliding  down,  but  that  if  ever  it  took  the 
other  turn  and  began  to  slide  up  again,  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  enforce.  Is  that  your  opinion  of 
the  case  ? — My  opinion  on  that  would  be,  that  if  the 
tenants  were  not  interfered  with  by  outside  influence, 
they  would  not  object  to  allow  the  rents  t.o  rise  accord- 
ing" to  the  sliding  scale,  if  the  sliding  scale  was  a 
reasonable  and  fair  one,  and  could  be  applied.  I do 
not  believe  the  tenants  are,  speaking  at  large  and 
generally,  at  all  unreasonable  in  their  views.  I think 
that  they  . would  be  prepared  to  admit  the  propriety 
of  the  rise  of  rent  under  conditions  that  would  justify 
it,  if  they  were  not  interfered  with. 

22.847.  But  supposing  the  proposed  scale  to  be 
impossible,  what  term  do  von  think  advisable  for 
fljyino  rents  ? Do  you  consider  the  limit  of  years 
should  be  five,  or  should  you  have  any  period  ?— No. 

1 should  think  five  years  too  short.  A revis.on  of 
rent  every  five  years,  with  such  arrangements  as  we 
have  existing  now,  would  keep  people  constantly  in 
litigation. 

h h 2 
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22.848.  Do  you  think  that  a more  frequent  periodical 
revision  would  not  be  practicable  ? — I do  not  think  it 
would  be  practicable  under  existing  conditions. 

22.849.  Well,  supposing  this  fall  to  be  continuous 
or  be  permanent,  and  that  it  was  found  year  by  year 
impossible  for  the  farmer  to  pay  his  present  rent, 
which  was  judicially  fixed,  what  remedy  would  you 
propose?— Well,  that  is  a very  serious  question.  A 
fair  rent  can  only  be  fixed  according  to  the  circum- 
stances existing  at  the  time  of  its  fixture,  arrived  at 
by  the  experience  of  gentlemen  who  understand  the 
subject,  and  have  knowledge  of  it,  and  who  apply  their 
general  judgment  as  to  what  is  to  come,  and  what  has 
gone  by.  If  they  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  a certain 
sum  is  a fair  rent  for  15  years,  I think  that  ought  to 
be  adhered  to. 

22.850.  But  if  the  case  is  impossible,  the  tenant, 
ought  to  go? — If  the  tenant  fail  to  pay  his  rent 
legally  he  should  give  up  his  farm ; but  I need  hardly 
say  that  in  seasons  of  distress,  great  forbearance 
should  be  shown. 

22.851.  And  if  the  landlord  cannot  find  anybody  to 
take  it  ? — Then  it  must  settle  itself  on  the  ordinary 
principle  of  supply  and  demand,  or  he  must  farm  it 
himself. 

22.852.  Do  you  think  that  up  to  now  it  has  been 
impossible  for  the  tenants  to  pay  the  ordinary  judicial 
rents,  except  by  drawing  on  their  capital  or  some 
other  resource  ? — I think  not.  I think  tenants  ought 
to  be  able  to  pay  the  ordinary  judicial  rents,  probably 
with  the  exception  of  last  year,  1885 ; and  the  year 
1886  has  been  a very  bad  year  also,  and  in  most  cases 
they  ought  to  receive  an  allowance  for  those  years. 

22.853.  Then  nothing  has  been  ascertained  yet,  in 
your  opinion,  to  justify  an  alteration  ? — I cannot  con- 
ceive anything  to  justify  legislative  interference  with 
the  rents  fixed  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  if  there 
is  to  be  any  finalty,  or  if  there  is  to  be  any  trust  in 
the  Legislature. 

' 22,854.  And  do  you  think,  supposing  a revision  was 
made,  that  it  would  be  more  unfair  to  the  landlord  to 
revise  the  rent  again  that  was  fixed  four  years  ago, 
than  it.  would  be  to  convert  that  rent  into  a produce 
rent  in  such  a manner,  that  at  the  moment  four  years 
a<ro,  when  the  rent  was  fixed,  that  rent  should  be  the 
same  as  the  rent  you  actually  did  fix  ? — If  a produce 
rent  was  adopted,  I would  not  apply  it  to  judicial  rents 
already  fixed  until  the  term  had  run  out. 

22.855.  Oh,  you  would  not? — No.  I look  upon 
judicial  rents  as  almost  sacred.  Fairly  ascertained 
according  to  the  best  judgment,  and  according  to  the 
best  experience  that  can  be  applied  under  the  authority 
of  what  is  a court  of  arbitration,  nothing  would 
induce  me  to  vary  them  by  Act  of  Parliament  unless 
the  parties  consented. 

22.856.  Not  even  after  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  ? 
— No.  I think  that  ought  to  be  left  to  the  parties 
themselves.  As  regards  the  future  fixing  of  rents,  I 
would  apply  the  produce  and  price  system  in  connexion 
with  produce  dependent  upon  the  harvest,  for  prices 
might  go  up  by  reason  of  a scant  harvest;  but  as 
regards  things  gone  by,  I do  not  see,  if  every  five  years 
there  is  to  be  a re-arrangement,  there  ever  would  be  an 
end  of  it. 

22.857.  Would  you  be  able  to  convert  the  old  ju- 
dicial rent  into  a produce  rent  by  looking  at  the  prices 
that  existed  at  the  time  that  the  rent  was  fixed? — 1 think 
that  might  be  done  with  the  consent  of  the  parties, 
and  probably  very  many  landlords  and  tenants  would 
concur  upon  the  subject,  though  not  consenting  to  any 
revision  at  the  instance  of  one  party  alone— I mean  at 
the  instance  of  the  tenants  without  a corresponding 
right. 

22.858.  You  think,  still,  possibly  it  might  be  done, 
but  you  doubt  about  the  justice  of  it  ? — I think 
it  might  be  done.  I should  be  sorry  to  say  it  could 
not  be  done. 

22.859.  Lord  M Hit  own. — But  you  doubt  about  the 
justice  of  it?— As  applied  compulsorily  to  existing 
judicial  rents  I think  it  would  be  most  unjust. 


22.860.  The  President.— I believe  certain  holdings, 
as  we  know,  are  excepted  from  the  Land  Act  of 
1881 — first  of  all,  the  case  of  leaseholders  ? — Yes. 

22.861.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  excepted  ? — As  regards  leaseholders,  I do  not, 
speaking  generally,  see  any  reason  why  they  should 
be  excepted  so  far  as  the  revision  of  rent  is  concerned. 
I think  the  lease  ought  to  stand,  and  I think  the 
rent  might  be.  revised,  but  I confine  that  observation 
to  certain  classes  of  leases,  that  is  agricultural  leases, 
where  there  is  the  ordinary  agricultural  term  of  21 
or  31  years,  or  lives  and  years  ; not  to  a long  term 
of  years,  such  as  a term  originally  created  for  one 
hundred  years  or  upwards.  I would  also  exclude  leases 
which  were  sanctioned  by  judicial  authority  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  perhaps  also  under  the 
Act  of  1870.  I think  that  where  the  contract  was 
subjected  to  judicial  examination  and  sanction  the 
lease  ought  to  be  regarded  as  possessing  a validity 
which  leases,  not  so  sanctioned  cannot  possess. 

22.862.  Do  you  think  it  easy  to  define  the  kind  of 
leases  that  might  be  excluded  ? — Yes,  I would  confine 
the  exclusion  to  all  leases  originally  created  for  a term 
of  so  and  so.  I would  admit  all  agricultural  leases 
for  the  ordinary  terms  of  21  years,  31  years,  or  lives 
concurrent,  and  I would  exclude  those  made  under  the 
Act  of  1870  or  1881,  of  which  there  has  been  a con- 
siderable number. 

22.863.  With  regard  to  perpetuities,  there  are 
certain  perpetuities,  it  has  been  represented  to  us, 
which  were  created  and  forced  on  the  tenants  for  the 
purpose  of  evading  the  Act  of  1870,  and  which  do  not 
come  into  the  same  category  as  those  which  the  Court 
has  got  the  power  to  break ; do  you  think  these  might 
be  broken  in  the  same  manner  ? — I see  no  reason 
why  every  lease,  where  it  was  forced,  by  pressure 
or  coercion,  upon  the  tenant,  should  not  be  broken. 

22.864.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  define 
leases  which  might  be  broken  ? — 1 should  not  think  of 
applying  the  power  to  all  leases,  only  to  those  agri- 
cultural leases  which  seem  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court 
unfair,  or  which  were  forced  on  the  tenant  at  any 
time  under  threat  of  eviction.  The  21st  section  of 
the  Act  of  1881  was  a very  unworkable  section,  and 
it  was  limited  in  duration  to  applications  made  before 
a certain  date.  That  section  is  out  of  the  Act 
practically  now.  It  has  ceased  to  operate.  I think 
that  out  of  some  eleven  or  twelve  hundred  applica- 
tions, we  set  aside  comparatively  few. 

22.865.  Lord  Milltown.—Do  you  think  it  ought  to 
be  extended  ? — I would  allow  it  to  be  general,  for  I 
think  it  is  a right  thing  to  do. 

22.866.  There  seems  no  reason  why  it  should  be 
limited  to  six  mouths  ? — No  reason  on  earth. 

22.867.  The  President. — Practically  you  would 
admit  all  leaseholders  in  and  perpetuities  of  a certain 
nature  ? — No,  not  perpetuity  leases,  or  leases  of  long 
duration  substantially  equivalent  to  perpetuities. 

22.868.  For  the  purpose  of  setting  them  aside  ? — 
I would  extend  the  21st  section  now  existing  so 
as  to  enable  leases  to  be  set  aside,  not  on  the  ground 
of  equitable  fraud — the  Court  of  Chancery  having 
already  the  power  to  deal  with  that — but  on  the 
special  grounds  of  equity  created  by  that  section.  I 
would  allow  all  agricultural  leases,  excepting  judicial 
leases,  or  leases  made  under  the  authority  of  the  Acts 
of  1870  and  1881,  and  those  exceeding  the  term  say 
of  100  years,  to  have  the  rent  revised,  though  the 
leases  would  stand.  I would  not  revise  a perpetuity 
rent  unless  on  special  ground  of  threat  of  eviction. 

22.869.  But  you  would  not  revise  a perpetuity  in 
the  same  way  that  you  would  an  ordinary  lease  in  the 
way  of  rent? — I would  not,  because  I take  it  that  u 
the  parties  creating  the  perpetuity  acted  honestly  and 
honourably  between  each  other  it  ought  to  stand  ; but 
if  it  could  be  shown  that  it  had  been  created  through 
fraud,  coercion,  or  pressure  under  threat  of  eviction, 
I would  give  relief  in  the  case  of  any  instrument. 

22.870.  You  would  exclude  perpetuities  and  lenses 
exceeding  100  years?— Yes,  or  some  such  term. 
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22  871.  Then  there  is  another  kind  of  holding 
excluded,  laud  let  for  the  purpose  of  pasture.  Do 
you  see  any  reason  for  altering  that? — I think  that 
ini<dit  very  well  be  eliminated  out  of  the  section. 

22,872.  Lord  Milltown. — Altogether?  — Well,  I 
think  so.  I do  not  see  any  reason  why  land  let  to 
he  used  for  pasture  should  be  excluded  from  the  Act. 

22  873.  The  President. — Do  you  suppose  that  the 
idea  was  that  the  large  farmers  could  take  care  of  them- 
selves, or  what  was  it  ? — No.  because  very  often  it 
applies  to  a comparatively  small  farm  as  well  as  to 
a large  farm.  Most  of  that  class  of  holdings  are 
mountain  holdings.  They  extend  over  a very  large 
acreable  extent  but  generally  are  of  small  rateable 
value. 

22.874.  Mr.  Neligan. — Those  valued  over  oOi.  are 
within  the  statute  ? — No,  it  is  the  other  way. 

22.875.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  it  gets  over  a very 
difficult  point,  because  it  would  be  a very  considerable 
mountain  holding  that  would  be  valued  over  50/.  ? — 
That  is  true. 

22.876.  Do  you  think  that  any  pasture  should  come 
within  the  Act,  no  matter  how  large  the  holding  ? — 
On  the  whole,  I do  not  -think  there  is  any  sufficient 
reason  for  excluding  pasture  holdings. 

22.877.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  is  not  there  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  best  land  in  Ireland  in  per- 
manent pasture — not  mountain  land,  but  fine  grazing 
land  ? — There  is  a proportion  of  land  in  Limerick, 
Meath,  West  Meath,  and  Roscommon  which  is  only 
used  for  pasture. 

22.878.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  exceptions  from  the 
Act  are  : — “ (1)  Anv  holding  which  is  not  agricultural 
“ or  pastoral  in  its  character,  or  partly  agricultural  and 
“ partly  pastoral ; or  (2)  any  demesne  land  or  any 
“ land  being  or  forming  part  of  a home  farm  or  any 
“ holding  ordinarily  termed  ‘ town-parks,’  adjoining  or 
“ near  to  any  city  or  town  which  bears  an  increased 
“ value  as  accommodation  land  over  and  above  the 
“ ordinary  letting  value  of  land  occupied  as  a.  farm, 
“ and  is  in  the  occupation  of.  a person  living  in  such 
“ city  or  town  or  the  suburbs  thereof ; or  (3)  any 
“ holding  let  to  be  used  wholly  or  mainly  for  the 
“ purposes  of  pasture,  and  valued  under  the  Acts 
“ relating  to  the  valuation  of  property  at  an  annual 
“ value  of  not  less  than  50/. ; (4)  any  holding  let  to 
“ be  used  wholly  or  mainly  for  the  purposes  of  pasture, 
“ the  tenant  of  which  does  not  actually  reside  on  the 
“ same,  unless  such  holding  adjoins  or  is  ordinarily 
“ used  with  the  holding  on  which  such  tenant  actually 
“ resides,”  &c.  That  is  the  whole  thing. 

22.879.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  they  stood  already 
in  the  Act  ? — They  stood  already  in  the  Act,  provided 
the  Poor  Law  valuation  is  under  50/. 

22.880.  Sir  James  Caird. — Under  ? If  over  50/.  ? — 
They  did  not. 

22.881.  So  that  the  Act  does  not  apply  to  large 
grazing  farms  ? — Precisely. 

22.882.  Whether  higher  or  not  ? — Whether  higher 
or  not. 

22.883.  Lord  Milltown.— And  do  you  think  that 
those  holding  very  large  grazing  farms  require  to  be 
protected  by  the  law  ? — I do  not.  It  was  a very  great 
question  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passing  whether 
there  should  not  be  a limit  of  valuation  beyond  which 
the  Act  should  not  be  applied.  It  was  thought  better 
to  have  a universal  law  extending  to  all  than  to  have 
an  exception,  as  these  large  holdings  were,  after  all, 
tew.  No  doubt  these  men  are  quite  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves 

22.884.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  generally 
yearly  tenants,  are  they  not  ? — I think  so  generally. 
But  at  the  same  time,  if  that  section  was  rigidly 
applied  a large  portion  of  the  West  of  Ireland  tenantry 
would  he  excluded  entirely,  because  the  Court  of  Appeal 
has  held  that  “ let  to  be  used  ” does  not  mean  by  contract 
but  by  purpose  ; and  therefore  they  would  look  at  a 
mountain  district  and  say,  What  was  present  to  the 
minds  of  the  two  parties  when  they  took  the  land  ? 

as  it  to  be  used  as  pasture  ? And  if,  looking  at 

e circumstances?,  the  Court  came  to  the  conclusion 
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was  pasture  farming,  the  holding  would  be  belli  to  -* — 

be  excluded.  Every  one  knows  that,  iu  the  West  Mr.  E.  E. 
there  are  large  tracts  of  land  that  cannot  be  used  in  ltton’  '*•  • 
any  other  way.  Nine-tenths  of  the  holdings  are  used 
for  rearing  young  stock,  and  in  Kerry  and  Limerick 
for  butter ; and  if  that  view  of  the  section  was  rigidly 
enforced  there  would  be  a number  of  holdings 
excluded  from  the  Act. 

22.885.  The  President. — You  go  on  the  principle 
of  bringing  in  as  many  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

22.886.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  not  eularging  the 
valuation  from  50/.  to  100/.  meet  your  case? — It 
would  certainly  improve  the  position.  I would  prefer 
to  alter  the  section  by  making  it  a matter  of  contract 
and  not  purpose.  If  the  parties  come  together  and 
take  the  holding  and  expressly  say,  “ I take  this  for 
the  purpose  of  pasture,”  there  they  might  be  excluded. 

Our  Court  so  decided,  but  we  were  held  by  the  Court 
of  A ppeal  to  have  decided  wrongly,  and  that  “ purpose  ” 
rules  the  section,  and  not  merely  contract.  Once  you 
get  to  purpose  you  are  on  very  uncertain  ground. 

22.887.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  the 
working  of  mis  decision  has  caused  any  very  great 
hardship  ? — It  has  caused  hardship  in  seme  individual 
cases,  but  it  has. not  been  relied  upon  very  largely  by 
the  landlords. 

22.888.  -I  suppose  the  graziers  do  not  employ  any 
considerable  amount  of  labour,  do  they? — They  do 
not.  They  are  men  who  simply  keep  a herd. 

22.889.  So  far  as  the  community  generally  is  con- 
cerned, they  are  not  very  useful  members  of  society  ? 

— No,  and  they  have  not  very  much  sympathy. 

22.890.  Sir  James  Caird.  — They  do  not  invest 
much  capital  in  the  land  ? I suppose  that  is  the 
distinctive  principle  between  arable  and  pasture  land  ? 

— It  is.  In  point  of  fact,  they  only  invest  money  iu 
the  purchase  of  young  stock  in  Spring. 

22.891.  Mr.  Neligan. — T thought  what  the  Court 
went  upon  was  that  there  must  be  a contract  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  for  the  purpose  of  the  letting 
indicated. 

22.892.  The  President.  — And  that  the  land  was  not 
capable  of  being  otherwise  used  ?->-That  would  be  quite 
sufficient.  That  was  the  case  of  O'Brien  v.  White. 

It  was  a district  iu  Clare,  and  the  land  was  almost 
covered  with  rock,  but  there  was  very  good  land 
between  the  rocks  here  and  there ; the  man  lived  on 
the  holding.  He  tilled  some  portion  of  it,  but  it  was 
small  iu  relation  to  the  whole  holding.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  way  of  a contract  to  show  that  the  land 
was  to  be  used  in  that  way  ; but  it  was  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  it  was  practically  impossible  to  till  the  land 
or  use  it  otherwise  than  as  a pasture  farm. 

22.893.  So  that  he  was  excepted  ? — He  was 
excepted. 

22.894.  With  regard  to  pasture  you  would  not 
admit  every  one  indiscriminately  ? — I think,  as  Lord 
Milltown  says,  it  might  be  extended  to  a larger 
number.  The  50/.  might  be  extended  to  100/. 

Something  like  that,  I think,  would  include  most  of 
the  cases,  which  otherwise,  if  dealt  with  on  the 
principle  established  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  White 
v.  O'Brien  would  be  hardly  dealt  with. 

22.895.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  still  continue 
that  section’s  provision  with  regard  to  residence  and 
other  things? — I would  not.  It  would  only  compli- 
cate it. 

22.896.  The  President.  — With  regard  to  town- 
parks,  would  yon  make  any  alteration  in  the  law, 
which  excludes  them  ? — With  regard  to  town-parks, 

I am  opinion  that  it  is  desirable  to  maintain  town- 
parks,  but  1 would  not  leave  them  in  the  position  in 
which  they  now  stand.  I think  they  are  of  enonnous 
advantage  as  accommodation  land  to  the  inhabitants 
of  small  towns ; not  to  villages,  of  course,  nor  to  large 
towns,  but  to  ordinary  country  towns  in  Ireland  they 
are  of  enormous  public  advantage,  and  I think  they 
ought  to  be  maintained. 

22.897.  You  think  they  should  be  left  in  the.position 
they  are  in  now  ?— No.  The  alteration  I would 
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suggest  with  regard  to  town-parks  would  be,  to  allow 
them  to  have  their  rent  fixed,  but  I would  not  give 
them  a statutory  term.'  I would  provide  that  the 
town-park  rent  might  be  revised  by  the  Commission, 
but  that  the  landlord  should  have  power  to  resume 
possession  at  any  time  for  building  purposes,  giving 
compensation  for  actual  improvements  ; and  I would 
do  more  than  that,  because  I would  prevent  or  prohibit 
assignment.  One  of  the  main  features  of  the  Act  no 
doubt  is  to  give  free  sale,  but  I would  not  allow  the 
holder  of  a town-park  to  sell  his  interest  except  where  ., 
the  right  existed  under  tlie  Ulster  custom. 

22.898.  Then  they  would  be  in  a peculiar  position 
by  themselves?  — I would  deal  with  town-parks 
specially,  and  not  bring  them  within  all  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  but  I would  allow  the  rent  to  be  revised 
and  I would  maintain  the  town-parks  in  the  owners’ 
hands  for  the  benefit  of  the  town,  and  not  allow  it  to 
become  the  property  of  the  town-park  holder,  who 
might  immediately  after  leave  the  town.  I would 
provide  that  so  long  as  he  held  it  there  shouffl  be 
no  revision  for  15  years,  but  I would  not  allow  it  to 
attract  ownership  or  free  sale.  I think  tyat  ought  to 
meet  all  classes  of  town-parks  in  Ireland ; and  I 
certainly  think  that  ‘town-parks  are  for  the  public 
advantage. 

22.899.  Lord  Milltown.  — You  would  not  allow  the 
landlord  to  resume  possession  during  the  running 
15  years  term,  except  for  building  purposes  ? — 
Except  for  building  purposes.  Your  Lordship  is 
aware  that  one  of  the  chief  features  of  the  Act  of 
1881  is  that  no  landlord  can  as  a rule  resume 
possession  during  the  first  15  years. 

22.900.  You  think  he  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
resume  possession  for  a certain  specific  and  limited 
purpose  ? — For  the  purpose  of  building,  or  for  school- 
houses,  or  churches,  or  for  the  general  benefit  of  the 
State. 

22.901.  The  President.— I now  pass  to  the  Pur- 
chase Act  of  1885.  Have  you  watched  its  working  ? 
I suppose  you  have  ? — Well,  since  the  Act  of  1885, 
the  administration  of  that  Act  has  been  given  alto- 
gether into  the  hands  of  my  two  colleagues,  Mr. 
Lynch  and  Mr.  McCarthy.  YVe  have  not  interfered 
with  the  administration  of  the  Act,  and  therefore  I 
can  only  speak  from  general  knowledge.  Under  the 
Act  of  1881  I conceived  it  to  be  my  duty  to  see  that 
the  price  agreed  upon  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant  was  a fair  price  in  respect  of  which  they  should 
advance  three-fourths;  under  the  Act  of  1885,  as  1 
understood,,  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  settle  their 
own  price,  and  the  Commissioners  secure  the  Treasury 
by  the  power  given  to  them  of  requiring  a guarantee 
deposit,  not  less  than  one-fifth  of  the  advance.  They 
apply  their  minds  to  ascertain  whether  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  contract  they  should  not  demand 
that  the  deposit  should  be  more  than  the  one-fifth. 

22.902.  They  can  exact  more  than  the  one-fifth? 
— They  can  exact  more  than  the  one-fifth,  and  where 
the  duty  is  not  cast  upon  them,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  is  a fair  price  between  landlord  and  tenant,  it  is 
possible  to  protect  the  Treasury  by  saying  “ If  this  is 
“ too  high  a price,  we  will  secure  the  Treasury  by 
“ making  you  deposit  more  than  the  one-fifth.” 

22.903.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  they  that  power  ? — 
Yes. 

22.904.  The  President. — And  they  may  also  say 
they  will  not  allow  the  purchase  without  giving  any 
reason  at  all  ? — They  may  say  that ; they  may  reject 
the  purchase  in  toto. 

22.905.  And  indirectly,  in  protecting  the  Treasury 
they  would  protect  the  tenant  from  paying  an  exor- 
bitant sum  ? — Well,  except  they  go  to  the  extent  of 
rejecting  the  contract  altogether. 

22.906.  Practically,  they  very  often  reject  the 
contract  altogether  because  the  price  is  exorbitant  ? 
— They  have,  I believe,  in  some  cases. 

22.907.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  do  not  fix  the  price  ? — 
They  do  not,  but  the  very  object  of  the  Act  was  avowed. 
The  complaint  which  was  made  against  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act  of  1881  was  that  the  Land  Commis- 


sioners prevented  the  landlordsfrom  getting  what  tlicir 
tenants  were  willing  to  pay.  The  landlords  would 
arrange  a price  with  their  tenants,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  the  Land  Commissioners  interfered  in  some  cases 
and  would  say  to  the  tenants  that  they  were  givinrr 
too  much,  and  were  not  getting  value  for  their  money 
That  was  the  allegation. 

22.908.  Lord  Milltown. — They  cannot  take  less  than 
one-fifth,  but  they  may  take  more  ?— Exactly ; so  far 
as  I understand — I do  not  speak  positively— the  way 
they  act  is,1  where  the  price  is  fair  and  reasonable 
they  retain  the  deposit  of  one-fifth ; and  in  case  there 
is  A suspicion  in  the  matter  that  too  much  is  proposed 
to  be  given  for  the  land,  they  say  to  the  landlord. 
“ We  will  sanction  this,  but  require  you  to  deposit 
more” — or  reject  the  application  altogether. 

22.909.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then,  the  tenant  might 
be  led  in  that  way  into  paying  very  much  too  much 
for  the  property  ? — Decidedly. 

22.910.  And  the  security  of  one-half  might  not  be 
enough  ? — It  might  not. 

22.911.  In  congested  districts  one  might  imagine 
that,  ?— ' Yes. 

22.912.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  able  to  reduce 
the  price,  or  stop  the  sale  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes : they  say  “ We  will  not  sanction 
more  than  so  much,”  or  whatever  it  might  he.  That 
is  their  modus  operandi. 

22.913.  Witness. — I only  speak  from  what  I have 
been  told.  I have  no  actual  knowledge,  because  I do 
not  interfere.  But  undoubtedly  they  do  require  a 
larger  deposit  in  some  cases  than  in  others.  I point 
out  this,  that  the  result  is,  and  I believe  there  is  no 
doubt  about  it,  that  landlords  require  a larger  sum  in 
consequence . of  the  fact  that  they  have  to  leave  a 
deposit,  than  they  would  be  willing  to  take  if  it  was  a 
cash  transaction. 

22.914.  The  President. — Therefore  the  deposit  in 
some  cases  acts  injuriously  ? — It  acts  injuriously  in 
the  sense  indicated,  and  in  another  sense  it  is  of  no 
value,  because  if  the  Government  have  confidence  in  the 
Commissioners  doing  their  duty,  the  transaction  ought 
to  be  a fair  cash  transaction  between  man  and  man. 
If  you  handicap  one  or  the  other,  the  result  will  bo 
that  the  terms  will  be  made  to  suit.  The  landlord 
discounts  the  transaction.  If  it  was  a cash  trans- 
action, he  would  sell  on  more  reasonable  terms,  and 
thus  a fictitious  value  is  put  upon  the  land. 

22.915.  That  is  a very  important  point,  as  that  is 
the  reason  why  the  tenants  are  so  anxious  that  the 
one-fifth  should  be  done  away  with,  because  it  affects 
them  as  much  as  the  landlords.  But  you  think  that 
in  some  cases  the  retention  of  the  one-fifth  would  be 
necessary,  that  there  would  not  be  sufficient  security 
without  it  ? — My  idea,  and  the  idea  which,  I believe, 
Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan  and  Mr.  Vernon  hold,  and  which 
we  have  held  for  the  last  two  years,  is,  that  the  fair 
price  ought  to  be  settled  by  the  Commission,  and  the 
entire  purchase  money  advanced,  unless  in  special  cases 
in  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioners.  In  other 
words,  that  they  ought  to  arbitrate  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant;  that  the  Commissioners  ought  to  have 
the  power  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  price  is  the 
price  that  ought  to  be  given. 

22.916.  Not  upon  appeal,  but  in  every  case  ?— In 
every  case. 

22.917.  Lord  Milltown. — I should  like  to  under- 
stand that.  In  every  case  the  Commissioners  ougi 
to  have  power  to  arbitrate  as  to  the  price,  lloes 
that  mean  compulsory  sale  ? — Oh,  no. 

~ 22,91 8.  The  President.— Yon  would  still  advance 
the  money  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  for  volunai, 
arrangements  ? — Yes,  and  these  are  voluntary  arrange- 
ments. I am  only  speaking  of  voluntary  arrange- 
ments. . 

22,919.  Lord  Milltown.— In  such  cases  where  the 
parties  have  agreed  to  sell,  but  not  as  to  the  pr 
the  Commission  should  interfere? — Yes.  My.w® 
this,  that  the  parties  having  the  right  to  come  in  u 
the  Acts  of  1881  or  1885,  naming  the  price,  that 
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Commissioners  ought  to  have  the  responsibility  of 
ascertaining  that  the  price  is  a fair  price  ; and  if  they 
were  of  opiniqn  that  the  price  was  too  high,  that  they 
mi'rlit  to  have  the  power  to  say  “ this  price  is  too  high,” 
and  if  a fair  price  was  offered,  that  they  should 
proceed  to  carry  it  out. 

22.920.  The  President. — That  actually  comes  to 
their  fixing  the  price  ? — In  that  sense.  It  controls 
the  price,  I would  rather  put  it. 

22.921.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  what  they  do  at 

present. 

22.922.  The  President. — That  gives  them"  more 
power  than  the  power  of  arbitration  when  the  parties 
differ  ? — I was  not  Contemplating  forced  sales,  because 
I am  against  it. 

' 22,923.  Y ou  are  decidedly  against  .compulsion  ? — ■ 
I,  am,  decidedly;  I cannot  conceive  anything  more 
unjust.  Ido  not  see  on  what  principle  at  all  com- 
pulsory sale' cap  be  maintained. 

22,924-  It  hns  been  represented  that  iu  the  quiet 
districts,  and  up  in  the  North,  where  the  tenants  have 
always  been  very  well  behaved,  and  the  landlords,  1 
believe,  very  happy  and  comfortable,  that  these  land- 
lords will  not  sell  ,at  all,  and  that  therefore , these 
tenants  have  no  chance  or  hope  of  becoming  owners, 
whereas  in  the  West  and  South  some  of  these  landr 
lords  are  only , too  willing  and  anxious  to.  got  yid.  cf 
the  land  at  17  years’  purchase;,  so  that  the.  tenants 
by  their  misconduct  will,  benefit  and  get  their  land 
cheap,  and  this  apparent  injustice  would,  be  obviated 
by 'compulsory  purchase  ?—I,  think  that,  any.,  Irish 
owner  of  land  has  as  much  right  to  live  in  the  country 
as  any  tenant  farmer.  The  expropriation  of  land- 
owners  from  a country,  by  force  is  equivalent  to 
a sentence  of  banishment,  even  if  they  are  com- 
pensated; and  in  the  ease  which  has  been  put, 
the  conditions  of  society  in  the.  North  maybe  such 
that  the  landlords  value  their  tenants  and  that  the 
tenants  are  satisfied  with  their  landlords,  and  I do  not 
see  that,  there  is  any  reason  why  the  landlords  should 
he  forced  to  sell. 

22.925.  These  are  not  my  own  arguments,  I am 
only  turning,  the  case  round  and  round  ? — I know. 
As  regards  charities,  colleges,  corporate  bodies,  and 
companies,  I would  be  quite  prepared  to  adopt  the 
principle  of  compulsory  sale.  These  institutions 
ought  not  to  hold  land. 

22.926.  Lord  Milltown. — No  corporate  body  ? — 
No  corporate  body. 

22.927.  The  President. — You  would  apply  com- 
pulsion to  corporate  bodies  ? — I would. 

22.928.  Then  there  is  another  point.  Sales  are 
stopped  by  combination  in  the  South,  but  if  they  were 
allowed  do  you  think  they  would  buy  and  sell  ? — I have 
no  doubt  of  it. 

22.929.  You  are  against  compulsion,  because  you 
think  it  is  opposed  to  justice  ? — Yes.  The  argument 
applied  with  regard  to  railways  taking  land  for  public 
purposes  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  wholesale  ex- 
propriation of  one  class.  It  would  be  equally  just 
to  forcibly  expropriate  every  tenant  out  of  the 
country. 

22.930.  And  if  you  go  according  to  the  principle 
of  strict  justice,  the  same  would  apply  to  the  Act  of 
IBM  ? — I do  not  agree  with  you  ; I always  had  a high 
opinion  of  the  equity  of  the  Act  of  1881. 

22.931.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Act  of  1881  was 
framed  on  the  principle  tnat  one  of  the  parties  affected 
hy  it  was  not  free  to  contract  ? — That  was  the  basis 
of  it. 

22.932.  The  President. — Therefore  you  think  that 
the  Act  of  1881  was  practically  justified  by  an  argu- 
m<mt  that  does  not  apply  to  compulsory  purchase  ? 
— I have  always  held  that  opinion.  Then,  with 
regard  to  the  Purchase  Acts  of  1881  and  1885,  there 
ar®  certain  hindrances  to  the  success  of  the  Acts, 
c leny  legal  or  technical.  The  difficulties  of  title 
connected  both  with  the  landlord’s  and  tenant’s  title 


present  great  obstacles  to  succesfully  working  the  j)ec_  6 isse. 
Acts,  

22.933.  The  difficulty  of  title  ? — The  difficulty  of  Mr.  E.  P. 

the  landlord’s  and  tenant’s  title.  Litton,  Q.C. 

22.934.  Before  we  leave  this  subject  I shall  ask 
one  more  point  and  dispose  of  it.  I suppose  you 
find  head-rents  and  other  charges  very  much  in  the 
way  ? — Yes.  Head-rents  and  other  charges  are  what 
I call  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the  title. 

22.935.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  other  way 
out  of  the  difficulty  than  by  compelling  the  owners  of 
ythe  head-rents  to  sell?  Arc  you  in  favour  of  compul- 
sion going  that  far  ? — Well,  the  owners  of  head-rent 
do  not  stand  in  the  same  position  as  the  owner  of 
property,  I think,  regarding  him  socially. 

22.936.  Lord  Milltown.  — But  really  he  is  the 
owner  of  the  property  ? The  owner  of  the  head- 
rent  is  seised  of  the  fee  simple  ? — Of  the  fee,  provided 
it  be  a terminable  interest  out  of  which  the  rent 
issues ; assuming  it  is  not  a fee  farm  grant.  . 

22.937.  Even  if  it  is  ? — No.  It  is  then  a rent- 
charge. 

22.938.  Surely  he  has  the  reservations  of  his  lease  ? 

— No  doubt  he  has ; the  minerals,  and  the  rights  of 
sporting  and  fishing,  and  the  like. 

22.939.  The  fee  ■ simple  must  be  in  the  owner  of 
the  head-rent,  for  he  was  originally  the  owner  of  the 
land  ? — It  is  not  a matter  of  surprise  that  your  Lord- 
ship  should  entertain  that  opinion,  but  that  is  not  the 
law. 

22.940.  But  tell  me  how  I am  wrong  in  that  state- 

ment?— You  are  a rent-charger  upon  the  fee  simple, 
and  the  tenant  is  a fee  farm  grantee.  If  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  was  selling  an  interest 

22.941.  What  do  you  call  the  landlord  of  land  let 
by  a lease  for  lives  renewable  for  ever? — I call  him 
the  landlord  or  owner  in  fee ; and  if  the  State  compul- 
sorily changes  that  lease  into  a fee  farm  grant,  he 
ceases  to  be  owner  in  fee. 

22.942.  He  does  ! Then  it  works  a greater  injustice 
than  I was  aware  of. 

22.943.  Mr.  Neligan. — Practically  none. 

22.944.  The  President. — Your  opinion  is  that  he  is 
in  a different  position  from  that  of  an  ordinary  land- 
lord ? — Yes,  I think  a man  who  draws  a fee  farm 
rent  out  of  his  property  is  in  a different  position  from 
that  of  the  owner  of  an  estate  in  the  hands  of  ordinary 
tenants.  I think  that  in  the  former  case  it  is  more 
easy  to  justify  the  compulsory  redemption  of  his  quit- 
rent  or  fee  farm  rent. 

22.945.  That  if?  — That  if  an  estate  should  be 
sold  to  tenants  subject  to  a fee  farm  rent,  covering  the 
whole  of  it,  I think  there  ought  to  be  a power  of 
apportionment,  and  there  ought  to  be  the  power  of 
redemption.  The  idea  I would  suggest  with  regard  to 
tli  at  would  be  this,  to  make  it  optional  with  the  owner 
of  the  rent-charge  to  require  his  rent  to  be  redeemed 
if  dissatisfied  with  the  apportionment.  I would  give 
the  Commission  power  to  apportion  by  force. 

22.946.  Among  the  different  purchasers  ? — Among 
the  different  purchasers,  making  each  subject  to  a 
proportion.  That  would  be  undoubtedly  an  injury 
to  the  owner  of  the  rent-charge,  because  he  would 
have  to  collect  it  from  a number  of  tenants  instead 
of  one,  and  I think  he  ought  to  have  the  option, 
if  he  pleased,  not  to  accept  that  position,  but  to 
require  the  Commission  to  redeem  his  rent-charge. 

22.947.  And  I suppose,  even  if  you  give  the  power 
of  apportioning,  all  the  objections  will  not  be  done 
away  with  ; because  the  tenants  will  not  be  so  willing 
to  buy  if  there  is  a charge  updn  it?-— It  is  not  possible 
to  get  rid  of  them  altogether,  but  that  is  the  way  I 
would  propose  to  deal  with  the  difficulty  ; you  cannot 
say  I will  take  your  rent-charge,  and  pay  you  oft  at  .> 
or  18  years’  purchase.  The  rent  charge  issuing  out 
of  a sufficient  estate  ought  to  be  as  safe  as  the  funds. 

Well,  if  the  owner  says,  “I  am  dissatisfied  with  your 
“ apportionment  because  it  throws  ou  me  the  burden  ol 
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“ collecting  from  a number ; I require  you  to  redeem,” 
he  should  have  the  right  to  do  so.  The  proposal  I 
would  venture  to  make  would  be  tint  the  redemp- 
tion price  should  vary  according  to  a scale,  having 
regard  to  the  security  out  of  which  the  rent-charge 
issues.  f 

22.918.  Sir  James  Caird, — The  number  of  years  pur- 
chase ? — Yes.  Allow  me  to  read  for  you  portion 
of  a draft  Rill  which  I framed  in  the  early  part 
of  1885.  (Reading.)  “When  the  estate  so  pur- 
“ chased  is,  together  with  other  lands  not  the  subject 
“ of  tjje  sale,  subject  to  any  rent,  rent-charge,  or  annual* 
“ sum,  the  Land  Commission  may,  by  sealed  order, 
“ after  notice  given  to  the  party  entitled  to  the  rent, 
“ rent-charge,  or  annual  sum,  apportion  the  same 
“ between  the  estate  purchased  and  the  other  lands 
“ out  of  which  the  same  may  issue,  and  may  also,  by 
“ the  same,  or  any  subsequent  order,  apportion  the 
“ amount  of  the  apportioned  part  issuing  out  of  the 
“ purchased  estate  among  the  holdings  constituting  the 
“ purchased  estate,  so  that  no  holding  shall  be  liable  for 
“ more  than  a fixed  part  of  the  rent,  rent-charge,  or 
“ annuity,  provided  that  the  owner  of  any  such  rent 
“ may  require  the  Land  Commission  to  redeem  tilt 
“ apportioned  part  affecting  the  estate  purchased  by 
“ them,  according  to  the  following  scale,  that  is  to 
“ say  : — (1.)  If  the  apportioned  part  of  such  rent  does 
“ not  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  annual  value  of  the  land 
“ as  rated  under  the  Acts  relating  to  the  valuation  of 
“ property,  and  out  of  which  it  is  by  the  sealed  order 
“ declared  to  issue,  the  redemption  price  shall  be  at  the 
“ rate  of  years’  purchase,  and  if  the  apportioned 
“ part  of  such  rent  exceeds  one-half  of  the  like,  rateable 
“ value,  the  redemption  price  shall  be  at  the  rate 
“ of  years’  purchase.  (2.)  When  any  rent  is  so 
“ apportioned  and  redeemed  by  the  Land  Commission, 
“ the  money  paid  for  such  redemption  shall  be  included 
“ in  the  price  of  the  holdings,  each  holding  bearing  its 
“ rateable  proportion  thereof.” 

22.949.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  suppose  it 
always  would  be  so  ? — -I  presume  it  would  if  the  sale 
was  fixed  at  all  on  liberal  terms.  This  is  the  Bill  that 
I drafted,  and  which  I communicated  to  Earl  Spencer 
when  the  was  here,  and  which  I urged  him  very 
strongly  to  take  tip,  and  it  deals  with  these  questions 
of  he  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1881  with  regard  to 
purchase,  and  amongst  others  that  was  a clause 
of  it.  It  is  a public  document  now.  Perhaps  you 
will  allow  me  to  hand  in  a copy  of  the  Bill,  because 
I think  it  contains  a great  deal  of  matter  which 
would  be  interesting  to  you.  It  embodies  the  result, 
of  the  Land  Commissioners’  experience  during  over 
three  y cal’s’  administration  of  Part  V.  of  the 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act.  The  first  clause,  as  is 
explained  in  this  memorandum  “ (1.)  authorises  the 
“ Commission  to  advance  the  whole  of  the  purchase. 
“ money,  but  only  where  the  security  is  full  and  ample, 
“ without  any  guarantee.  (2.)  To  fix  the  annuity  in 
“ repayment  at  four  per  cent,  for  46  years,  so  as  to 
“ make  the  annual  payment  by  a tenant  purchaser, 
“ buying  at  the  average  rate  of  purchase  that  has 
“ prevailed,  less  than  his  former  rent.  (3.)  To  give 
“ power,  where  the  Land  Commission  buys  an  estate 
“ for  resale,  and  difficulty  as  to  the  title  arises,  to  pay 
“ the  purchase  money  into  the  High  Court  for  distri- 
“ bution  by  the  Land  Division  of  that  Court  as  if  it  were 
“ the  proceeds  of  a sale  of  land  by  that  Court.  (4.)  To 
“ empower  the  Laud  Commission,  on  such  payment  of 
“ the  purchase  money  into  Court,  to  vest  the  purchased 
“ lands  in  themselves  in  fee  simple.”  The  Bill  would 
authorise  that  every  advance  made  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission should  have  priority  over  all  estates,  charges, 
and  interests  affecting  the  holding  in  respect  of  which 
the  advance  should  be  made,  save  and  except  quit  rent, 
tithe  rent-charge,  and  charges  due  to  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Board  of  Works  under  the  Land 
Improvement  Acts  which  should  be  subsisting  at  the 
date  of  such  advance. 

22.950.  The  President.  — Have  they  machinery 
for  administering  an  estate  ? — Yes,  entire  machinery. 


Under  the  Railways  Act,  where  land  is  taken  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Act,  the  money  goes  into  Chancery 
to  be  dealt  with  there,  as  if  the  land  and  the  expenses 
of  the  distribution  of  that  money  fell  upon  the  railway 
company  who  are  called  the  promoters.  Here,  iu 
order  to  avoid  throwing  all  the  expense  of  administer- 
ing the  fund  upon  the  Land  Commission,  who  would, 
under  the  proposal,  vest  in  themselves,  land,  however 
incumbered  but  contracted  to  be  sold,  it  was  suggested 
that  five  per  cent,  would  be  a fair  sum  to  add  to 
the  purchase  money,  to  create  a fund  to  meet  the 
expenses  of  allocation  in  the  Land  Division  of  the 
High  Court. 

22.951.  Then  the  tenant  would  pay  that? — Yes 
the  land  which  would  be  bought  by  the  Commission 
would  come  over  as  it  is,  and  they  would  then  sell  it 
to  the  tenant  free  from  all  charges. 

22.952.  Mr.  Neligan.  — Would  not  that  put  the 
tenant  to  the  disadvantage  that  in  buying  he  should 
have  to  pay  five  per  cent,  additional  ? — No  doubt, 
but  that  could  be  provided  for  out  of  the  funds  voted 
for  the  administration  of  the  A ct.  “ All  moneys  lodged 
“ with  the  Accountant-General  of  High  Court  of  Justice 
“ in  manner  aforesaid  shall  be  subject  to  all  the  estates, 
“ rights,  interests,  charges,  and  incumbrances  to 

which  the  parcels  of  land  named  in  the  vesting 
*'  order,  and  by  the  sale  of  which  the  fund  was  pro- 
“ duced,  were,  at  the  date  of  the  vesting  order,  subject, 
“ and  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  Land  Division,  shall 
“ deal  with  and  dispose  of  the  said  fund  in  all  respects 
“ as  if  the  same  was  the  produce  of  a sale  of  said 
“ parcels  of  land  by  said  Court  under  the  provisions 
“ of  the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  the  Twenty-first 
“ and  Twenty-second  years  of  the  reign  of  Her 
“ present  Majesty,  entitled,  ‘ An  Act  to  facilitate  the 
“ sale  and  transfer  or  land  in  Ireland,’  save  only  that 
“ the  said  fund  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  duty 
“ imposed  by  said  Act.”  It  is  proper  to  be  borne 
in  mind  i.x  relation  to  the  subject  of  purchase  that  the 
security  'the  State  gets  is  not  only  the  landlord’s 
interest,  but  the  tenant’s  interest,  and  with  the  view 
to  show  that  that  is  a substantial  interest,  would  I refer 
to  a report  prepared  by  Mr.  Murrough  O’Brien,  a 
gentleman  of  great  experience  and  high  official  position 
in  our  Commission,  which  is  an  interesting  one,  and  a 
very  strong  one,  practically  showing  that  the  Treasury 
would  be  safe,  by  the  experience  of  the  sales  that  have 
been  made  of  tenants’  interest,  if  a fair  and  proper 
contract  was  carried  out  on  the  principle  of  no 
guarantee.  These  prices  were  in  1885.  This  is  the 
report : — 

Memorandum:  on  the  Security  for  Loans  granted 
for  the  Purchase  of  Land  under  tiif.  Land 
Law,  1881. 

1.  The  security  of  these  loans  is  not  insured  by 
limiting  them  to  a fixed  proportion  of  the  price  ; the 
whole  of  a low  price  may  be  better  secured  Ilian  a 
portion  of  a high  one.  2.  The  proportion  should  more 
reasonably  be  to  the  value  of  of  the  holding ; i.c.,  to 
the  value  of  the  fee  and  the  tenant’s  occupancy  to- 
gether. 3.  The  Land  Act  Amendment  Act,  1872, 
limited  the  loan  in  this  way  ; and  as  Judge  Flanagan 
pointed  out  in  his  evidence  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
the  Land  Act  (p.  295),  the  whole  price  might  liavo 
been  advanced  in  those  cases  where  it  did  not  exceed 
two-thirds  of  the  value  of  the  holding.  This  construc- 
tion of  the  law,  however,  was  never  acted  upon,  and  the 
Land  Law,  1881,  reverted  to  the  principle  of  making 
the  proportion  one  between  the  price  and  the  loan, 
instead  of  between  the  value  and  the  loan.  4.  So  fat 
as  the  sales  under  the  Land  Law  throw  any  light  on 
the  security  afforded  by  the  full  value  of  a holding  tor 
a loan  of  the  entire  price  of  the  landlord’s  interest,  i 
is  clear  that  in  many  cases  there  would  be  amp 0 
security  for  a loan  of  the  entire  price.  5.  The 
ing  table,  taken  from  a paper  read  to  the  Statist) 
Society,  shows  the  relative  values  of  the  fee  and  > 
tenant  right  of  the  same  farms  in  some  cases  of  rece 
sales. 
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Comparative  Prices  recently  paid  for  the 
Tenant-Right  and  afterwards  for  tiif.  Fee 
of  Twenty-four  Farms. 


o o 


95  0 0 
0 0 0 
7 10  0 

19  5 0 

20  10  0 
28  6 0 

10  0 


9 15 


i 0 ; 8,000 
i 0 2,100 


11  2 2 140 


0.  Of  course  there  are  not  many  cases  where  recent 
sales  of  tenant-light  can  be  compared  witli  the  prices, 
under  the  Land  Law,  of  the  fee  of  the  same  farms,  but 
statistics  of  sales  of  occupancy  in  different  parts  of 
Ireland  establish  beyond  doubt  that  the  value  of  the 
tenant’s  interest  is  often  quite  as  much  as,  sometimes 
more  than,  any  price  likely  to  be  obtained  for  the  fee. 

7.  I do  not  however  mean  to  suggest  that  every  tenant 
has  a valuable  and  marketable  interest  in  his  holding  ; 
there  are  many  farms  let  at  their  full  annual  value,  in 
which  there  is  little  or  no  occupancy  interest,  and 
there  are  districts  where,  owing  to  the  general  poverty 
and  departing  prosperity,  there  is  but  an  uncertain 
market  for  occupancies.  8.  The  security  for  a loan  of 
tiic  entire  price  to  tenants  buying  from  their  landlords 
depends  on : — The  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest  for 
occupancy);  the  price  given  for  the  fee  ; and  the 
circumstances  of  the  district.  9.  In  many  districts  the 
value  of  occupancy  is  as  ascertainable  and  more  capable 
of  being  correctly  estimated  than  the  value  of  the  fee, 
inasmuch  as  occupancies  are  more  often  in  the  market 
than  the  fee.  10.  The  price  at  which  the  fee  is  sold 
may  be  and  sometimes  is  so  low  that,  independently  of 
the  occupancy,  the  holding  may  afford  ample  security 
for  a loan  of  the  entire  price — good  bargains  are  as 
often  obtained  in  land  as  in  other  commodities.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  holdings  so  disadvan- 
tageously  circumstanced  and  let,  or  sold  at  such  high 
prices,  that  in  some  cases  I have  advised  the  Commis- 
sioners not  to  advance  three-fourths  of  the  price  agreed 
on,  and  in  some  cases  not  to  make  any  advance. 

1 1.  In  some  districts  there  is  a much  more  certain 
market  for  occupancies  than  in  others,  and  small  hold- 
ings are  usually  more  saleable  than  large  ones. 

12.  Where  the  loan  is  made  proportionate  to  the 
price,  there  must  be  on  every  sale  either  a cash 
payment  by  the  buyer,  or  a second  mortgage  of  the 
holding,  or  some  other  similar  charge  puisne  to  the 
Government  loan.  13.  The  disadvantages  of  this  are 
— it  encourages,  fraud,  or  sales  at  unduly  high  prices  ; 
the  vendor  sometimes  intimates  that  lie  will  not  press 
for  payment  of  his  one-fourth ; or  he  looks  on  his 
second  mortgage  as  a probable  bad  debt,  and,  if  he  got 
paid  in  full  without  having  to  incur  the  legal  and 
other  expenses  attendant  on  it,  would  often  sell  for 
three-fourths  the  nominal  price,  or  a little  more  than 
it.  14.  The  second  charge,  created  for  a different 
term  and  at  a different  rate  of  interest  from  the 
Government  loan,  and  payable  to  a different  party 
tends  to  make  the  tenant’s  interest  unmarketable, 
and  prevents  him  having  the  sense  of  ownership 
that  would  exist  if  the  whole  purchase  money 
was  in  course  of  repayment  by  the  same  annual 
instalments.  The  moral  or  economic  effects  that 
many  persons  expect  the  policy  of  the  purchase 
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better  evidence  of  value  could  be  given  than  a cash  

payment  of  part  of  the  price  by  the  buyer ; but,  My.  E.  F. 
under  the  present  system,  this  need  not  and  does  1 on’ 
not  generally  take  place,  and  when  the  loan  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  price  without  there  being  any  cash 
payment,  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  estimate  the  real 
value  ; an  advance  of  three-fourths  is  claimed  as  a 
right,  and  it  is  considered  sufficient  evidence  of  value 
that  the  tenant  is  ready  to  agree  to  a second  mortgage 
for  the  fourth  not  advanced  by  the  Government. 

Such  agreements  have  sometimes  been  entered  into  by 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  tenants  to  avoid  eject- 
ment or  other  proceedings  for  rent  recovery.  16.  No 
limit  of  years’  purchase  on  the  rateable  value  or  on 
judicial  rents  would  provide  security  against  overlend- 
ing ; any  such  limitation  would  tend  to  bring  in  all 
bad  estates  that  were  not  worth  the  rate  at  which  the 
limit  was  placed,  and  would  prevent  the  sale  of  good 
estates.  The  rates  at  which  sales  we  made  last  year 
through  the  Land  Commission  varied  from  7 to  31 
years’  purchase  of  the  rent,  and  the  farms  sold  at  the 
higher  rate  were  far  cheaper  and  better  bargains  than 
those  sold  at  the  lower  rate,  and  would  have  been  good 
security  for  an  advance  of  the  entire  price.  17.  It  is 
evident  that  judicial  rents — say  in  a western  district, 
where  the  average  rateable  value  of  holdings  is  3/.  or  4/., 
and  where  the  population  earn  their  rent  by  labour  out- 
side the  district — are  not  worth  as  much  and  are  not  as 
good  security  as  judicial  rents  of  substantial  farms  on 
first  class  estates  in  Meath,  Antrim,  or  any  prosperous 
district.  18.  Limiting  the  loan  to  a proportion  of  the 
price  does  not  ensure  the  selection  of  a better  class  of 
tenants  as  proprietors  ; it  is  just  as  often  the  least 
prudent,  thrifty,  and  energetic  who  are  ready  to  borrow 


the  required  fourth  at  a high  rate  of  interest, 
agree  to  give  the  vendor  a second  mortgage,  as  those 
who  are  more  prudent  and  industrious.  19.  While  I 
advocate  power  being  given  to  lend  the  entire  price,  it 
is  only  where  fully  secured  by  value  that  I do  so : the 
first  consideration  should  be  the  security  of  the  public 
money;  and  this  should  be  strictly  provided  for  and 
repayment  most  stringently  and  punctually  enforced. 
The  whole  price  could  only  be  lent  where  it  was 
low  ; but  low,  measured  not  by  any  number  of  years’ 
purchase,  but  in  relation  to  the  consolidated  value  of 
the  fee  and  the  occupancy.  20.  Security  would  be  as 
effectually  provided  for  as  at  present,  by  making  loans 
in  proportion  to  the  value,  and  not  to  the  price, 
which  may  be  very  high  or  very  low,  by  making  the 
interests  acquired  by  tenant  purchasers  more  easily 
and  cheaply  saleable  than  they  are  at  present,  and  by 
giving  power  for  the  summary  recovery  of  the  land 
itself  from  defaulters.  21.  If  part  payment  were  en- 
couraged by  making  the  rate  of  interest  lower  for  loans 
of  less  than  the  whole  price,  where  the  buyer  made  a 
cash  payment  to  or  through  the  Land  Commission,  or 
other  lending  body,  those  buyers  who  had  money 
available  would  readily  pay  what  part  they  could. 
Early  repayment  should  also  be  encouraged  by  similar 
means.  22.  Until  the  entire  price  — where  fully 
secured  by  value — can  be  lent,  no  great  number  of 
sales  ctm  take  place,  and  few  entire  estates  can  be  sold 
to  the  tenants.  23.  There  are  many  properties  now  in 
the  market  which — granted  such  powers  as  I suggest 
— might  be  bought  and  disposed  of  without  the  smallest 
fear  of  loss.  24.  Among  other  offers,  overtures  were 
recently  made  to  the  Land  Commission  for  the  sale  to 
them  of  a large  estate  belonging  to  a public  company, 
for  a price  at  which  I believe  a resale  might  have  been 
effected,  not  only  without  loss,  but  at  a considerable 
profit  if  it  were  thought,  desirable.  25.  In  the  case  of 
loans  made  under  s.  24  (5),  which  permits  an  advance 
of  one  half  the  fine  fora  fee  farm  grant,  reserving  a 
rent  not  exceeding  three-fcurths  of  a fair  rent  to  the 
landlord,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  security  is  very  bad, 
the  rent  reserved  having  priority  over  the  loan  : no 
loan  of  public  money  for  the  purchase  of  land  should 
in  my  opinion  be  made  except  as  a first  charge  on  the 
fee  simple,  or  on  an  estate  equivalent  in  value  to  lee 
simple.  26.  The  state  of  the  law  relating  to  title  to  and 
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sales  of  real  property  is  such  as  to  make  all  small 
parcels  of  land  in  one  sense  a bad  security  for  loans. 
An  owner  in  difficulty  and  wanting  to  realise  cannot 
do  so  without  delay,  uncertain  expense,  and  incal- 
culable trouble.  The  preparation  of  the  necessary 
documents  of  transfer  is  in  itself  a costly  matter  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  small  holdings.  Enactments 
in  connexion  with  these  loans  which  would  provide  for 
keeping  the  title  always  clear  and  easily  ascertainable 
would  vastly  improve  the  security.  This  might  be 
done  by  registering  the  title  to  the  land  when  cleai  ed 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  Government  loan,  by 
prohibiting  the  creation  of  any  lesser  estate  than  that 
taken  by  the  first  tenant  purchaser,  and  by  making 
such  land  personal  property  at  law,  but  subject  to  any 
restrictions  which  it  might  be  deemed  advisable  to 
impose  whileany  part  of  the  Government  loan  remained 
unpaid. 

Mukbougu  O’Brien. 

13tli  February  1884. 

22.953.  The  President. — That  tends  to  prove  that 
the  one-fifth  deposit  might  safely  be  done  away  with  ? 
— It  tends  to  prove  that  the  one-fifth  deposit  might 
safely  be  done  away  with. 

22.954.  In  all  cases  ? — In  all  cases  where  the  appli- 
cation was  sanctioned  by  the  Commissioners. 

22.955.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  some  cases  the  tenant- 
right  may  be  of  no  value  ? — It  may  be  in  some  cases, 
but  we  have  every  reason  to  know  that  that  is  not  so, 
though  the  prices  have  decreased  very  much. 

22.956.  Your  recommendation  applies  to  the  whole 
country  ? — Oh,  yes.  Of  course  it  applies  less  strongly 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  than  as  regards  Ulster. 

22.957.  The  President. — You  propose  that  the 
Commissioners  should  buy  the  land  in  the  first  place, 
and  then  sell  it  again  to  the  tenants  ? — Yes.  That  is 
one  of  the  alternatives  in  the  existing  Act. 

22.958.  But  where  the  tenants  agree  to  buy  an 
incumbered  estate,  they  buy  just  the  same,  only, 
instead  of  paying  off  the  landlord,  the  Court  keeps  it. 
The  tenants  would  be  in  the  same  position  ? — Exactly ; 
only  that  there  would  be  an  additional  five  per  cent, 
added  to  the  purchase  money  and  handed  over  to  the 
land  judges  to  distribute  in  the  High  Court. 

22.959.  It  would  not  be  fair  to  charge  five  percent, 
to  the  seller  ? — The  five  percent,  would  be  part  of  the 
expenses  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  Act, 
or  would  form  an  element  in  the  consideration  paid  by 
the  tenant.  Then,  another  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
Act  is  with  regard  to  the  tenants’  interest.  There  is 
considerable  difficulty  even  at  present  in  investigating 
the  title  of  tenants.  A tenant,  may  have  incumbrances 
affecting  his  interest,  and  if  he  holds  especially  under 
a lease  you  have  to  trace  the  title  of  the  tenant  to  the 
lease. 

22.960.  In  order  to  show  that  he  can  give 
security  ? — The  tenant  must  show  that,  he  is  really  the 
party  who  ought  to  have  the  fee  vested  in  him. 

22.961.  He  must  be  the  occupying  tenant  ? — He 
must  not  only  be  the  occupying  tenant,  but  the  tenant 
having  the  legal  interest.  Therefore,  I propose,  that 
any  legislation  on  the  subject  should  proceed,  as  was 
worked  out  in  that  Bill,  on  the  basis  that  the  fee  simple 
should  vest  in  the  tenant,  subject  to  all  liabilities 
affecting  his  interest,  just  as  in  the  Fee  Farm  Grant 
Act,  which  hss  worked  thoroughly  well.  Where  a 
party  obtains  a fee  farm  grant,  the  estate  created 
enures  to  all  who  have  a right,  title,  or  interest  in  the 
holding. 

22.962.  If  it  is  the  wrong  man,  the  right  man  has  his 
remedy  against  him  ? — Yes,  and  you  get  rid  of  the 
difficulties  which  are  now  blocking  the  administration 
of  the  Act  upon  this  point. 

22.963.  Mr.  Ncligan. — That  has  worked  so  well 
that  you  think  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  easements  and 
rights  “ profit  a prendre,”  such  as  the  right  to  take 
turbary  of  which  we  hear  so  much  ? — Exactly.  You 
cannot  apply  it  too  far.  I think  the  amount  of  the 
applications  for  loans  is  three  times  more  than  the 
amount  which  has  yet  been  issued.  This  difficulty 


would  be  got  rid  of  by  the  adoption  of  such  a sug. 
gestion  as  this,  and  if  it  was  in  the  Act  of  1885 
a far  greater  number  of  transactions  would  have  been 
concluded. 

22.964.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other  sug- 
gestion as  to  the  working  out  of  the  Act  ? — No  other. 

22.965.  You  say  that  by  this  means  you  might  get 
through  three  times  the  work  ? — Yes. 

22.966.  I suppose  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
doubling  the  staff,  and  then  you  could  get  through  six 
times  the  work  ? — Certainly  not,  if  this  legal  difficulty 
was  out  of  the  way.  We  found  the  same  under  the 
Act  of  1881.  Legal  difficulties  were  what  we  had  to 
contend  with — the  legal  difficulties  standing  in  the 
way. 

22.967.  Was  this  Bill  which  you  framed  not  known 
outside  the  Cabinet  ? — I may  say  no.  I gave  a copy 
of  it  to  Lord  Ashbourne  about  a month  ago,  and  to 
Mr.  Holmes,  the  Attorney-General. 

22.968.  Then  with  regard  to  the  congested  districts, 

do  you  see  any  reason  to  make  any  restriction  to  the 
working  of  the  Act? — No.  I would  allow  the 

working  of  the  Act  to  take  place  naturally.  I would 
not  enforce  it  and  I would  not  restrict  it.  I would 
leave  that  to  the  discretion  to  be  exercised  in  each 
particular  case.  I am  entirely  against  applying  Union 
guarantees  ; it  would  be  most  injurious. 

22,996.  Then  as  to  the  congested  districts,  have  you 
anything  to  recommend,  or  would  you  merely  let  the 
law  take  its  course  ? — I have  nothing  to  recommend 
in  relation  to  congested  districts  as  regards  the  work- 
ing of  the  Purchase  Act.  I do  not  think  anything 
ought  to  be  done  of  an  exceptional  character  as  regards 
congested  districts  under  the  Land  Purchase  clauses. 

22.970.  There  was  one  idea  with  regard  to  con- 
gested districts  that  a company  should  be  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing  very  large  tracts  of  country? 
— That  has  been  tried  by  what  has  been  called  Mr. 
Parnell’s  company,  and. up  to  this  it  has  proved  any- 
thing but  successful,  as  far  as  I can  judge. 

22.971.  Lord  Milltown. — Did  they  obtain  a grant 
of  money  by  which  they  purchased  that  land  on  the 
ground  of  facilitating  migration  ? — Such  I understood 
to  be  their  original  object  but,  in  fact,  the  object 
stated  in  their  contract  with  us  was  that  of  selling  to 
the  tenants  their  holdings. 

22.972.  And  not  a single  human  being  did  migrate  ? 
— No,  so  I understand. 

22.973.  Sir  James  Caird. — Still  it  is  the  case  that 
a large  portion  of  the  tract  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
leaseholders,  and  therefore  it  is  not  yet  open  to  be 
entered  by  migratory  persons  ? — Well,  I do  not  under- 
stand that  to  be  so.  I rather  think  a large  portion  of 
the  land  is  in  the  hands  of  grazing  tenants  ; the  com- 
pany can  take  that  up  at  any  time,  and  I believe  they 
have  taken  possession  of  portions  and  divided  them 
among  the  existing  tenants. 

22.974.  So  that  they  arc  still  open  for  migration  ? 
— Yes,  as  regards  the  unallotted  portion  of  grazing 
lettings. 

Lord  Milltown. — It  is  confined  strictly  to  tenants. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I assure  you  ns  a matter  of 
evidence  that  the  land  occupied  by  grass  is  intended 
to  be  applied,  when  the  time  comes,  for  the  purpose  of 
migration.  I am  speaking  of  the  evidence  before  us. 

22.975.  Witness. — So  far  as  I apprehend,  it  is 
intended  to  apply  that  land  to  enlarging  the  'Holdings 
existing  now  on  the  estate. 

Sir  James  Caird. — As  I understand  that  has  not 
been  exactly  done.  , , 

Lord  Milltown. — As  I understand  Mr.  Tighes 
evidence  that  was  what  he  said. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I beg  yonr  pardon,  I am 
perfectly  correct. 

22.976.  Witness.  - - 1 think  migration  an  entire 
delusion. 

Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  another  question. 

22.977.  The  President.— Do  you  think  taking  a 
mountain  district  and  dividing  it  among  them  an 
then  getting  them  to  cultivate  it — do  you  think  it  wou 
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be  difficult? — I do  not  object  to  the  effort  being 
made,  but  I think  it  would  be  far  better  to  spend  the 
money  in  purchasing  good  land. 

22  978-  Sir  Janies  Caird. — You  do  not  think 
people  could  do  much  good  on  bad  land  ? — I think 
bad  land  not  worth  buying  at  any  price. 

22.979.  Lord  Milltown. — You  think  it  would  be 
folly  to  think  of  putting  tenants  on  land  without 
homesteads  or  capital  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  great 
cruelty. 

22.980.  The  President. — You  have  examined  that 
idea  of  putting  some  of  the  tenants  on  to  neigh- 
bouring ground,  and  you  think  that  it  is  a delusion  ? 
No  ; but  1 think  the  ordinary  idea  of  migration  is  a 
delusion.  I do  not  see  what  can  be  done  for  the 
congested  districts  by  direct  legislation.  The  only 
possible  thing  is  in  course  of  time  to  open  up  the 
country  by  light  railways  and  give  them  markets,  or 
outlets  for  their  industry. 

22.981.  Mr.  Ncligan. — That  is  what  I want  to 
come  to — by  special  legislation  ? — Yes.  You  cannot 
improve  the  condition  of  these  people  by  exceptional 
legislation ; if  you  made  them  a present  of  their  hold- 
ings it  jvould  not  improve  their  condition.  In  Gwee- 
dore,  Swanlinbar  and  other  districts  the  people  could 
not  live  if  they  had  their  holdings  for  nothing. 

22.982.  The  President. — But  by  developing  the 
resources? — Yes,  opening  up  the  country.  Time 
must  be  allowed  to  work.  No  heroic  effort  is  likely 
to  do  any  good.  , 

22.983.  There  is  a plan  suggested,  that  instead  of 
in  all  cases  purchasing  by  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  that 
in  some  cases  instead  of  actual  purchase  a perpetuity 
might  be  granted  at  much  less  rent  than  at  present  ? — 
I have  not  considered  that  suggestion,  nor  heard  of 
it;  but  I do  not  think  that  would  be  likely  to  work. 
I do  not  think  people  like  perpetuities  of  that  kind. 
None  of  the  clauses  which  enabled  purchases  to  be 
made  on  payment  of  fines  and  subject  to  a rent  have 
worked. 

22.984.  The  idea  was  that  if  you  could  reduce  the 
rent  one-fourth  what  it  is  at  present  it  might  be  an 
inducement  to  the  landlords  to  live  in  the  country, 
and  have  a certain  amount  of  possession  of  their 
estates,  and  that  some  of  them  might  perhaps  be  quite 
as  happy  as  if  they  were  owners  ? — Well,  I seo  no 
reason  why  that  should  not  be  allowed  as  an  alternative 
proposal  at  the  option  of  the  parties. 

22.985.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  I understand  that 
when  that  was  mooted  here  the  proposal  was  that  the 
Government  should  be  made  the  first  charge  on  the 
land  ? — Yes,  in  every  case  of  an  advance,  the  Govern- 
ment must  have  the  first  charge. 

22.986.  How  would  the  landlords  like  to  be  made 
the  second  charge  ? — They  would  not  like  it  at  all. 
If  you  give  the  Government  a first  charge  you  leave 
the  landlord  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  as  he 
was  before. 

22.987.  Lord  Milltomi. — Do  you  think  it  would  be 
possible  to  enlarge  the  powers  possessed  under  the 
24th  section,  by  which  the  Land  Commission  have 
power  to  advance  to  the  tenants  for  the  purpose  of 
purchase  by  perpetuity  any  sum  not  exceeding  one 
half  of  the  fine  payable  to  the  landlord  ? Do  you 
think  they  might  be  enabled  to  advance  the  whole  ? — 
They  might,  but  the  Government  should  have  the  first 
charge,  and  I doubt  if  in  such  case  the  provision 
would  be  acted  upon. 

22.988.  Quite  so,  and  perhaps  that  might  be  the 
reason  ? — Yes. 

22.989.  On  the  other  hand  the  plan  would  have 
this  disadvantage,  that  it  would  substitute  one  landlord 
for  two  ? — I do  not  quite  see  that. 

22.990.  With  regard  to  appeals,  you  spoke  of 
re-hearing.  Does  an  appeal  before  your  Court  amount 
to  a re-hearing  ? — Yes. 

22.991.  You  go  into  a case  de  novo? — It.  is  open 
to  the  parties  to  go  into  the  case  de  novo. 

22.992.  And  do  the  Commissioners  consent  to  that  ? 

Oh,  yes,  wo  arc  bound  to. 


22.993.  And  what  do  they  form  their  judgment  Dec.  o,  1886. 

on  ? — They  apply  their  judgment  to  the  evidence  that  - — 

is  given — regarding  its  weight  and  value.  M.r-  E- 1'- 

22.994.  The.  evidence  given  before  themselves  ? — bitton,  Q.(J. 
Before  them.  They  exercise  their  judgment  upon  the 
evidence  given  before  them.  They  do  not,  however, 

leave  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  court  of  first  instance 
has  arrived  at  a certain  conclusion. 

22.995.  They  do  not  ? — No.  It  is  a re-liearing,  not 
an  original  one. 

22.996.  But  was  not  it  the  intention  of  the  Act 
that  the  High  Court  should  do  exactly  what  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  do  ? — I think  nor.  That  was  not  the 
intention.  The  distinction  between  a re-heariug  and 
an  appeal  is  rather  a fine  one. 

22.997.  What  I wanted  to  know  was  whether  it 
was  an  appeal  or  a re-hearing  ? — Oh,  it  is  a re-hearing, 
strictly  speaking. 

22.998.  But  it  cannot  be  a re-hearing  if  you  take 
into  consideration  the  decision  arrived  at  by  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  and  the  only  point  before  you  is, 
whether  that  should  be  confirmed  or  altfered  ? — Well, 
practically  that  is  the  question  before  us — whether  it 
should  be  confirmed  or  altered.  But  we  re-liear  the 
evidence,  and  it  is  open  to  the  parties  to  give  new 
evidence  or  to  rely  on  any  new  point  of  law.  It  is 
not  so  much  an  appeal — appealing  on  the  evidence 
below — but  it  is  a fresh  case.  Still  at  the  same  time 
it  is  not  a hearing  for  the  first  time.  It  is  a re-hearing. 

22.999.  You  do  not  visit  the  land  ? — No. 

23.000.  Then  what  is  the  evidence  upon  which  you 
act  ? — Generally  speaking,  the  tenant  is  first  produced 
and  then  his  valuer;  then  the  landlord  is  produced 
and  then  his  valuer.  Formerly  we  had  the  reports  of 
our  Court  valuers,  as  we  call  them,  which  we  had 
authority  under  the  statute  to  use  and  apply,  and 
upon  the  whole  case  to  decide  what  the  fair  rent 
should  be  if  the  case  came  within  the  Act. 

23.001.  Then  you  have  no  longer  scientific  valuers  ? 

— No,  we  have  no  longer  valuers,  with  the  exception 
of  Mr.  Gray. 

23.002.  On  what  do  you  act  now  ? — On  the 
evidence  produced,  and  our  experience.  We  retain 
power  to  appoint  a valuer  in  special  cases. 

23.003.  But  you  have  no  Court  valuers  ? — We  have 
no  Court  valuers  except  Mr.  Gray,  who  was  examined 
before  you. 

23.004.  Yes,  but  do  you  act  on  that  gentleman’s 
recommendation  ? — Wo  arc  guided  by  it. 

23.005.  You  do  not  act  upon  it  ? — We  take  it  for 
what  we  deem  it  to  be  worth,  in  each  case  where  it  is 
given  at  our  request,  as  the  opinion  of  an  expert. 

23.006.  Are  there  cases  where  you  have  acted  in 
opposition  to  his  evidence  ? — His  report  is  not  evidence. 

23.007.  And  you  form  your  judgment  in  that  case 
on  the  landlords’  and  tenants’  evidence  ? — Yes,  and  on 
the  general  circumstances  of  the  case.  Thus  a man 
may  have  come  recently  into  his  holding,  and  given  a 
large  amount  of  money  for  it.  In  the  absence  of 
special  circumstances  we  consider  that  such  a man  is  a 
competent  judge  himself;  and  if  he  took  a holding, 
say  in  1S80,  and  agreed  to  pay  a certain  rent,  and 
perhaps  a fine,  we  take  those  circumstances  into 
account  as  important  factors  in  our  decision. 

23.008.  Would  the  fact  of  his  having  paid  a very 
large  sum  of  money  for  the  tenant-right  have  any 
influence  ? — It  has  always  an  influence  more  or  less. 

23.009.  Considerable,  or  not  much  influence  ? — It 
depends  very  much  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case.  Men  are  found  who  will  give  exorbi- 
tant prices.  Perhaps  a man  has  earned  500/.  out  in 
America ; he  comes  home  and  finds  a farm  offered  for 
sale  ; he  insists  on  getting  it  and  gives  a sum  far  beyond 
the  value. 

23.010.  Do  you  mean  for  the  mere  right  to  pay 
rent  ?— Yes,  so  strong  is  the  desire  to  get  into  occupa- 
tion. They  will  give  a large  sum  for  the  right  to  pay 

23.011.  And  will  not  the  fact  that  a man  gives  a 
large  sum  for  the  right  to  pay  rent  influence  ' your 
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judgment  ? — It  does  influence  us  ; we  regard  it  as  a 
consideration  to  be  held  in  view. 

23.012.  It  is  only  a fact  in  the  case? — It  is  only 
one  of  the  facts  in  the  surrounding  circumstances. 

23.013.  1 understood  you  to  say  that  it  is  within 
your  knowledge,  indeed  we  have  evidence  to  that 
effect,  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  are  now  making 
"■renter  reductions  in  the  rent  brought  before  them 
than  they  did  in  the  earlier  part  of  their  career  ? — Yes, 
the  year  1883  probably  was  the  year  rents  were  fixed 
highest. 

23.014.  Are  they  justified  in  your  judgment? — I 
think  they  are. 

23.015.  On  what  ground? — On  the  ground  of  the 
depreciation  of  prices  in  nearly  all  products  of  the  soil, 
and  on  the  ground  that  that  depreciation  had  not 
entered  into  calculation  as  a factor  when  the  rent  was 
fixed. 

23.016.  Depreciation  since  when? — Since  1883, 
1 884  moderately,  1885  more  largely,  and  1886  equally 
largely. 

23.017.  Do  you  give  that  answer  on  the  assumption 
that  these  prices  are  likely  to  last  ? — No,  because 
whether  they  are  likely  to  last  or  not  does  not  alto- 
gether affect  the  question  your  Lordship  asked. 

23.018.  Pardon  me,  1 think  it  would  materially, 
because  if  it  was  only  an  exceptional  fall  from  which 
we  might  fairly  anticipate  a recovery,  it  would  be 
hardly  fair  to  fix  the  rent  for  15  years  on  such  a 
fall  ? — No,  but  the  fall  in  prices  during  three  years 
must,  when  taken  into  the  series  of  years,  affect  the 
average  and  reduce  it,  even  though  the  depression 
may  not  be  permanent.  The  recent  fall,  as  an  ascer- 
tained fact,  must  affect  the  average  when  spread  over 
15  years. 

23.019.  And  the  two  bad  years  ? — Yes,  the  extent 
of  the  depression  for,  say,  two  years  was  20  per  cent, 
per  annum. 

23.020.  Then  you  are  taking  the  average  for  15 
years  ?— Yes,  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  a fair  average, 
aud  the  average  is  lower  because  the  last  two  or  three 
years  have  been  bad  years. 

23.021.  But  should  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  the 
Sub-Commissioners  take  an  average  of  five  or  seven  ? 
— I would  be  surprised.  A five  years’  average  would 
be  too  short,  in  my  mind. 

23.022.  Do  you  mean  in  bad  years  ? — I am  speaking 
of  revising  rents  in  the  current  year.  When  we  come 
to  deal  with  rent  in  1886,  which  was  fixed  in  1883, 
and  when  we  find  that  values  have  been  reduced  by 
20  per  cent,  for  years  succeeding  1883  that  have  come 
under  our  notice,  then  it  is  only  fair  to  adjust  the 
rent  by  spreading  the  reduction  over  the  15  years. 

23.023.  How  do  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  average  has  been  already  reduced  by  20  per  cent.  ? 
— I take  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a fall  in  prices 
for,  say,  two  or  three  years  since  the  rent  was  fixed, 
and  that  reduces  the  average  for  the  term  I am  fixing 
the  rent  on — for  15  years. 

23.024.  And  on  the  average  of  as  many  years  pre- 
ceding it? — The  result  to  be  arrived  at  is  arrived  at 
on  a number  of  years  according  to  the  discretion  of  the 
judge. 

23.025.  It  would  be  of  enormous  importance  on  how 
many  years  the  average  was  struck  ? — It  might.  In 
taking  the  rent  fixed  in  1883  probably  it  would  not 
be  of  so  much  importance,  because  there  was  very  little 
variation  during  the  preceding  15  years.  But  having 
ascertained  a certain  average  as  the  fair  rent,  and  fix- 
ing that  as  a fair  rent  for  15  years  to  come,  it  is  on 
the  assumption  that  that  average  will  be  maintained 
for  1 5 years ; and  when  you  find  by  actual  experience 
for  four  or  five  years  past  that  average  has  not  been  main- 
tained, then  I think  the  depreciation  should  be  distri- 
buted over  the  term.  T do  not  lay  down  that  the 
reduction  ought  to  extend  from  ten  to  five  per  cent. — 
in  some  cases  more,  in  some  less,  in  some  perhaps  no 
reduction  at  all.  As  I mentioned  at  the  beginning  of 
my  examination,  you  cannot  apply  any  fixed  scale. 

23.026.  Suppose  the  next  two  years  were  very  good 
ones,  and  if  during  the  term  you  had  again  to  fix  a 


fair  rent,  you  would  make  a considerable  rise? — "Yes 
that  would  be  so,  if  a revision  were  to  be  had. 

23.027.  Well,  would  not  that  be  extremely  hard  ou 
that  tenant,  and  extremely  hard  on  the  previous  land- 
lord, who  for  the  next  15  years  in  the  one  case  would 
have  to  pay  considerably  more,  and  in  the  other 
receive  considerably  less  than  his  neighbours,  and  for 
similar  land  ? — Do  you  mean  revising  or  fixing  rents? 

23.028.  It  comes  to  the  same  thing  ? — With  great 
respect,  I think  not. 

23.029.  Take  the  case  of  another  tenant,  who  comes 
to  you  after  the  lapse  of  two  good  years,  you  raise  his 
rent  to  a much  higher  rent  than  the  others.  The  next 
year  may  be  a very  bad  one ; is  not  that  man  in  a much 
worse  position  ? — That  is  the  result  of  the  necessary 
inability  to  forecast  what  is  to  happen  in  the  future. 

23.030.  And  these  are  the  necessary  results  of  an 
attempt  to  fix  a fair  rent,  which  is  to  be  unaltered  in 
the  future  ? — No  doubt. 

23.031.  As  regards  the  sliding  scale,  would  not  it 
be  extremely  difficult  to  work  among  small  holders 
at  present — men  who  consume  most  of  the  produce  of 
their  own  farms  ? — If  my  idea  could  be  worked  out,  [ 
think  not.  For  example,  if  you  were  able  to  get  the 
average  prices  of  half  a dozen  staple  commodities  or 
products  in  each  union  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  it 
more  perfect  it  might  be  more  desirable  to  take  even 
a smaller  area ; and  if,  having  the  price  of  the  products, 
and  a reliable  statement  as  to  the  quantity  of  produce 
comparing  year  by  year  stock,  and  fat  stock ; and  when 
fixing  the  rent,  classified  the  holding  by  endorsement 
upon  the  order  as  a grazing  holding,  or  a tillage 
holding,  and  so  forth,  I do  not  see  any  reason  why,  by 
a reference  to  an  official  return  at  the  end  of  any 
given  number  of  years,  parties  should  not  be  able  to 
fix  the  rent  across  the  table  without  going  into  court. 
It  would  be  a simple  sum  in  arithmetic. 

23.032.  But  I have  in  view  the  case  of  small  holders, 
who  consume  the  greatest  part  of  their  produce  ?— 
You  should  not  look  at  the  country  at  large  in  that 
aspect. 

23.033.  But  there  are  a great  number  of  holdings 
less  than  ten  acres,  or  even  less  than  five  ?— I do  not 
see  even  in  these  cases  that  the  rent  could  not  be 
adjusted  from  time  to  time  on  such  a principle. 

23.034.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  themselves  would 
desire  it  ? — I do.  I think  they  would  like  the  idea 
of  it.  I spoke  on  this  subject  to  a respectable  tenant 
farmer  in  the  county  where  I have  my  property,  when 
paying  me  his  rent.  “ Well,”  said  he,  “ I would 
have  the  rent  fixed  according  to  the  prices.” 

23.035.  Do  you  anticipate  that  there  would  be  no 
difficulty  at  the  end  of  the  judicial  term  in  raising  the 
judicial  rents?  As  things  stand  at  present ? — Well,  I 
hardly  know  what  to  say  to  that  point.  I suppose 
there  will  be  considerable  difficulty. 

23.036.  But  supposing  the  country  to  be  tolerably 
quiet  ? If  it  were  just  and  fair  to  raise  the  judicial 
rents,  do  you  think  the  tenants  would  accept  such  a 
rise  with  equanimity  ? — I think  it  would  be  extremely 
difficult  to  raise  the  rents  at  the  end  of  15  years. 

23.037.  And  therefore  by  analogy  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  raise  them  by  the  sliding  scale  ? — I do  not 
think  the  case  is  altogether  the  same. 

23.038.  With  regard  to  leaseholders,  what  do  you 
say  to  the  position  of  a leaseholder  who  is  a middle 
man,  and  who  receives,  owing  to  the  reductions  made- 
on  his  tenants’  rent,  less  or  certainly  not  more  than  lie 
himself  is  obliged  to  pay  to  his  head  landlord,  who 
has  been  placed  in  a very  odious  position,  and  who  is 
an  obstacle  to  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act,  what 
would  you  suggest  in  such  a case  as  that  ?— The  only 
thing  I can  suggest  under  such  circumstances  is  that 
the  intermediate  tenant  should  be  released  from  the 


ent.  , 

23.039.  Mr.  Neligan. — A right  of  surrender  ?-A 
ight  of  surrender. 

23.040.  Lord  Milltown.—An<\  a landlord  by  so 
oing  would  go  a step  towards  the  solution  of  the  Lan 
juestion  ? — Yes,  to  a small  extent. 
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23Q41.  Willi  regard  to  your  suggestions  that  the 
Land  Commission  should  fix  the  price  at  their  dis- 
cretion, do  you  think  that  that  would  tend  to  increase 
the  desire  of  the  landlords  to  sell — the  notion  that  the 
price  would  be  fixed  by  some  external  body  ? — I think 
ves  if  the  landlords  had  that  confidence  in  the  judgment 
and  fairness  of  the  Land  Commission  which  the  Com 
mission  is  entitled  to. 

23,042.  The  President. — As  you  think  they  ough 
t0  have  ? — As  I think  they  ought  to  have. 

23  043.  Lord  Milltown. — But  supposing  they  had 
not  confidence  ? — I think  so. 

23,044.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  he  quite 
satisfied  ? — I do.  ...  , . , 

23  045.  But  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  an 
encouragement  to  them  to  come  into  the  market  that 
someone  else  should  fix  the  price  ?— Well,  if  a land- 
lord is  desirous  to  sell  he  ought  to  he  desirous  to  sell 
for  a fair  price,  and  I think  he  ought  to  trust  to  the 
experience  of  the  Commission. 

23.046.  You  think  he  ought  to  open  his  mouth  and 
shut  his  eyes  and  wait  for  what  the  Commission  may 
send.  But  you  are  not  anxious,  l understand,  to 
accelerate  the  purchase  of  the  land  by  the  tenants  ? 

No.  When  I say  that  I think  I ought  to  qualify  it  in 
this  way.  I think  that  looking  at  the  progress  of 
events  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a large  scattering 
of  peasant  proprietors  over  the  country ; but  I would 
regret  to  see  the  middle  class  excluded  from  social 
position  in  this  country  as  landed  proprietors  to  any 
large  extent,  and  I think  it  would  he  injurious  in 
every  aspect  of  the  country.  1 gave  an  answer  to 
the  same  effect  to  a question  on  the  subject  when 
examined  before  a committee  of  the  House  of  Lords. 

23.047.  Mr.  Neligan. — Exactly  what  you  have 
been  saying  to-day.  And  then  you  went  on  to  say,  p 
think,  that  any  system  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  turning  the  landholders  into  peasant  proprietors,  if 
carried  too  far,  would  bo  most  disastrous  to  the  con- 
nexion between  the  two  countries?— I think  so;  I am 
quite  of  that  opinion. 

23.048.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  do  not  think, 
as  has  been  deposed  to  before  us,  that  the  result  of 
purchase  by  these  peasants  that  one  of  the  results 
would  be  to  make  them  more  loyal  and  anxious  to 
uphold  the  constitution  of  the  conntry  ?— 'There  is  a 
good  deal  of  difference  of  opinion  upon  that  subject. 
My  own  impression  is  that  among  the  better  class  of 
them,  the  more  respectable  members  of  the  class, — the 
large  fanners — they  probably  would  be  interested  in 
maintaining  law  and  order,  but  I think  that  the 
general  run  of  small  farmers  would  be  quite  as  much 
open  to  influence  and  perhaps  more  so. 

23.049.  But  they  would  have  gained  a considerable 
stake  in  the  country  ? — Their  stake  would  be  equally 
secure  under  altered  conditions. 

23.050.  Under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — I mean  under 
altered  political  conditions,  and  that  their  national 
feeling  would  be  equally  enlisted  then,  as  now,  in 
favour  of  independence. 

23.051.  Well,  you  are  in  favour,  as  I understand,  of 
the  head-renter,  the  owner  of  the  first  estate,  as  I 
should  call  him,  having  power  to  call  upon  the  State 
in  the  case  of  selling  his  property,  or  what  was  his 
property,  to  purchase  up  the  head-rent? — Yes. 

23.052.  I suppose  at  a price  at  which  he  would  not 
be  a loser  on  his  income?— I do  not  say  that.  That 
would  be  merely  to  say  he  should  get  33£  years’ 
purchase  so  as  not  to  be  a loser  on  his  income. 

23.053.  This  security  is  as  good,  if  not  better,  than 
money  invested  in  the  funds  ? — Yes. 

23.054.  And  hitherto  it  has  been  a principle  of 
English  law  and  justice  that  if  you  compel  a man  to 
sell  his  property  for  the  public  good,  you  should  see 
that  he  should  not  be  a loser  by  the  transaction  ? — 
That  is  the  reason  I would  not  compel  him,  but  make 
it  optional. 

23.055.  But  you  might  injure  his  property? — Yes, 
no  doubt  to  some  trifling  extent.  I consider  it  in  this 
way;  if  it  is  go  injuriously  affected  as  to  prejudice 
his  position,  he  should  have  power  to  call  upon  the 


Commission  to  buy  ; and  accordingly  they  should  give  Pec.  6,  it 
him  a reasonable  and  fair  price,  and  I would  give 
the  highest  price  to  a man  whose  head-rent  was  best  Litton,  Q.< 
secured. 

23.056.  Allow  me  to  ask  you  as  a matter  of  curosity 
what  is  the  estate  of  the  owner  of  land,  the  tenure  of 
which  has  been  converted  under  the  Benewable  Lease- 
hold Conversion  Act  into  a fee  farm  grant — what  do 
call  it  ? — A renteharge  in  law,  but  practically  a rent. 

23.057.  But  if  he  had  all  the  usual  reservations — if 
he  was  entitled  to  go  in  and  search  for  minerals,  to 
hawk,  fish,  and  shoot,  would  not  he  be  more  than  a 
rentcharger? — The  grantee  takes  a fee  simple  estate, 
anything,  inconsistent  with  the  fee,  is  expunged  from 
the  grant. 

23.058.  That  is  not  expunged  at  any  rate  ? — True, 
but  still  you  are  a rentcharger. 

23.059.  Surely  the  fee  simple  rests  with  the  head 
landlord  ? — That,  is  not  so  in  my  opinion. 

23.060.  Well,  I will  not  dispute  the  matter  further. 

23.061.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  said  just  now,  that 
when  lowering  the  rent  payable  to  the  middleman 
below  what  he  was  paying  to  his  superior  landlord, 
you  would  give  him  the  right  of  surrender  ? — Yes. 

23.062.  1 suppose  that  right  would  be  still  accom- 
panied by  his  right  to  be  compensated  for  unexhausted 
improvements  made  by  himself? — If  lie  was  able  to 
establish  a case  of  that  kind,  he  probably,  but  I doubt 
it,  would  been  titled  to  consideration. 

23.063.  You  are  aware  of  the  great  distinction 
in  purchases  under  the  different  sections  of  the  Act  of 
1870  with  reference  to  easements;  which  would  you 
consider  the  most  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  then 
with  reference  to  purchase,  to  adopt  the  principle  of 
the  second  or  third  portion  of  the  Act?— I think  it 
would  be  better  to  convey  subject  to  all  existing  rights. 

23.064.  The  whole  object,  of  course,  is  to  give  the 
tenant  the  most  facile  mode  of  purchasing,  and  the 
Court  the  readiest  and  most  efficacious  way  of  distri- 
buting the  purchase  money  ? — Quite  so. 

23.065.  You  remember  what  I would  call  the 
Bright  clause  of  the  Land  Act? — Yes. 

23.066.  Would  not  it  be  the  best  way  to  take 
advantage  of  that  clause  of  the  Laud  Act  of  1870 
in  all  these  purchases,  and  bring  them  at  once 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court, 
which  would  at  once  have  the  power  to  hold  the 
money  and  give  up  the  land  ? Would  not  that  be 
the  quietest  and  cheapest  way  of  getting  rid  of  this 
matter  ? — I do  not  know,  further  than  that  I would 
leave  to  that  Court  the  distribution  of  the  purchase 


money.  . 

23.067.  Why  distribute  the  business  between  two 

,ourt’s  p The-  Landed  Estates  Court  has  a machinery 

better ' adapted  for  the  allocation  of  funds  among 
incumbrancers  than  the  Land  Commission  has  in 
administering  the  Act  of  1881.  If  I remember  rightly, 
the  Bright  clause  of  the  Act  of  1870  only 

23.068.  I shall  just  read  the  seciion  for  you.  It  is 
the  32nd  section,  Part  II.,  of  the  Act  of  1870 : — 
“ Subject  to  the  restrictions  heroin-after  mentioned, 
and  landlord  and  tenant  of  any  holding  in  Ireland  may 
agree  for  the  sale  of  the  holding  to  the  tenant  at  such 
price  as  may  be  fixed  between  them  ; and  upon  such 
agreement  being  made  they  may  jointly,  or  either  of 
them  may  separately  with  the  assent  of  the  other, 
apply  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  in  the  part  of  the 
Act  referred  to  as  the  ‘ Court,’  for  this  sale  to  the 
tenant  of  his  holding  ” ?— That  is  with  reference  to  a 
ease  that  is  pending  in  the  Land  Court. 

23.069.  No.  An  application  can  be  made  to  the 
Court  at  this  moment  with  regard  to  a purchase 
under  this  section.  Perhaps  you  are  not  familiar 
with  the  operation  of  that  section  ?— No,  that  is  new 
to  me  ; I am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  taken  advan- 
tage of— the  expense  probably  is  the  cause. 

23.070.  If  you  look  at  the  32nd  section  of  the 

Second  Part  of  the  Act  of  1870  you  will  see  that 
it  is  ns  T state  But  we  have  so  many  different  modes 
of  p«  nfc  th.  differ™!  Act.  of  V.rliemen,, 

Unit  people  always  mb  for  the  latest.  W.tl,  reference 
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to  the  questions  uj  easements  and  rights  of  turbary, 
and  rights  of  way,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence ; 
have  you  considered  the  operation  of  Lord  Cairns’  Act 
of  1875  as  to  how  it  affects  all  these  rights? — 1 
cannot  say  I have.  I would  wish  to  refer  to  the 
position  of  purchasers  under  the  Purchase  clauses  of 
the  Church  Act,  but  I do  not  know  whether  that  is 
within  the  scope  of  this  inquiry. 

23.071.  The  President. — Yes.  With  regard  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Purchase  clause  under  the  Church 
Act?. — Yes.  In  administering  the  Act  of  1881,  we 
have  met  several  cases  in  which  our  predecessors 
having  sold  estates  to  parties  at  a high  rate  of 
purchase  upon  the  rental.  Our  Commission,  coming 
immediately  after,  has  reduced  the  rental  from  2f)  to 
30  per  cent. ; we  have  reduced  the  rent  sold  by  our 
predecessors  very  considerably  in  many  cases.  I 
might  mention  that  there  are  four  classes  of  pur- 
chasers. First,  occupying  tenants ; second,  outside 
purchasers,  as  I would  call  them — those  who  bought 
residues  not  bought  by  the  tenants,  and  which  were 
sold  to  the  public  at  large;  third,  the  owners  of 
perpetuity  leases  ; and  fourth,  the  purchasers  of  glebe 
inensal  land.  As  a rule  they  were  sold  at  from  22^ 
to  25  years’  purchase ; three-fourths  of  the  money 
was  secured  by  simple  mortgage  at  four  per  cent,  or,  by 
instalment  mortgage,  at  five  per  cent.  Now  these 
several  parties,  in  addition  to  the  occupying  tenants,  have 
bought  at  very  high  rates,  and  many  with  borrowed 
money  ; they  have  been  suffering  accordingly.  Those 
who  bought  estates  relying  on  the  rental  published  by 
the  Church  Commission  (at  the  time  no  doubt  correct), 
we,  the  Land  Commission,  under  the  Act  of  1881, 
have  been  reducing  the  rentals  twenty-five  per  cent, 
in  round  numbers,  while  they  remain  subject  to  the 
same  rate  of  interest  in  respect  of  the  portion  of 
purchase  money  remaining  due  by  them  to  the  Com- 
mission : Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  by  its  23rd  section, 
gave  some  relief,  but  it  failed  to  many  classes  of 
purchasers. 

23.072.  The  President.  — The  classes  are  the 
occupying  tenants,  the  perpetuity  holders,  the  outside 
residue,  and  what  else? — The  purchasers  of  glebe 
mensal  lands.  The  provision  made  by  the  23rd 
section  was  to  this  effect : — Parties  who  came  within 
the  class  specified  in  the  section  got  a benefit  to  the 
extent  ol  reducing  their  interest  from  4 per  cent, 
to  3J8,  but  that  was  fettered  with  the  condition  (as  you 
will  see  on  referring  to  the  Act)  that  the  party  apply- 
ing for  a reduction  should  have  discharged  all  preced- 
ing instalments  or  interest  as  the  case  might  be’;  and 
the  result  of  that  has  been,  first  of  all,  only  the  one 
class,  namely,  the  occupying  tenants,  are  entitled  to  the 
benefit;  and  secondly  the  members  of  that  class  who 
required  consideration  most — namely  those  who  fell 
into  arrear  by  reason  of  the  hardness  of  the  times — 
being  unable  to  pay  up  arrears  have  received  no  relief. 

23.073.  They  were  allowed  to  go  into  arrear  ? — 
They  have  fallen,  some  of  them,  into  one,  two,  or  three 
years’  arrears.  The  position  of  these  parties  is  such 
that  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  for  them  to  get  the 
money  to  discharge  the  arrears  due.  The  result  is  that 
the  parties  who  have  got  the  benefit  were  of  all 
others  those  who  had  least  need.  Now,  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  no  reason  why  all  the  classes  that  I have 
mentioned  of  purchasers  under  the  Church  Act  should 
not  have  their  interest  redneed  to  the  3£  per  cent. 

23.074.  Whether  occupying  tenauts  or  not? — 
Whether  occupying  tenants  or  not. 

23.075.  And  whether  they  pay  the  arrears  or  not? 
—Oh,  no  ; provided  they  either  discharge  the  arrears 
or  compound  for  the  arrears  by  re-casting  the  annuity 
payable  where  there  is  an  instalment  mortgage.  The 
plan  proposed  to  be  adopted  is,  in  the  case  of  simple 
mortgages  to  require  the  arrear  to  be  discharged,  while  in 
the  case  of  instalment  mortgages  the  arrear  should  be 
converted  into  an  annuity  and  cast  over  the  residue  of 
the  period,  and  thereby  extinguished.  That  would  be 
only  doing  justice  to  all  these  parties,  and  it  would 
bo  a very  considerable 1 relief.  The  question  then 
might  arise  as  to  whether  the  Treasury  would  be 


affected,  considering  the  charges  now  upon  the  fund. 
Well,  with  regard  to  that,  I think  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  reduction  from  4 per  cent,  to  3^  per  cent, 
will  not  reduce  the  interest  payable  to  the  Church 
Fund  more  than  9,000/.  a year,  and  the  reduced  income 
would  be  more  certain. 

23.076.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  not  an  act.  of 
justice  but  of  consideration? — Well,  of  consideration. 

23.077.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  not  that  apply  t0 
the  Laud  Commission  ? — The  question  is  not  a ques- 
tion of  right,  but  the  reason  would  not  apply  with 
anything  like  equal  force  to  a Landed  Estates  Court 
conveyance.  It  guaranteed  the  title,  but  not  the 
rent.  With  regard  to  the  bulk  of  Church  purchasers. 
I think  that  they  deserve  very  great  consideration. 

23.078.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  large  pro- 
portion of  the  purchasers  in  arrears  ? — Well,  regarding 
the  whole  income  of  the  Church  Commission,  includ- 
ing interest  on  mortgages,  annuities,  rent  in  lieu  of 
tithe,  and  perpetuity  rents,  we  collect  over  half  a 
million  a year  ; and  1 should  think  there  is  now 
a considerable  arrear.  Mr.  Franks,  whom  you  propose 
to  examine,  can  give  you  all  the  figures  on  this 
subject. 

23.079.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  much  of  the 
Church  property  unsold  still  ? — Oh,  yes.  I should 
say  about  five  millions. 

23.080.  Five  millions  worth  ? — Yes. 

23.081.  What  does  it  consist  of?  — The  unsold 
property  consists  of  unsold  perpetuity  rents  and  un- 
converted tithe  rentcharge,  and  a very  small  portion 
of  unsold  glebe  land. 

23.082.  You  sold  a great  number  of  perpetuity 
rents  ? — Yes. 

23.083.  And  you  would  not  take  less  than  25  per 
cent,  for  any  of  them  ? — We  considered  that  they  were 
worth  25  years’  purchase,  and  that  is  the  rate  indicated 
in  the  Church  Act. 

23.084.  You  would  surely  not  make  those  who 
purchased  them  now  take  less  than  they  gave  at  your 
solicitation  and  at  your  valuation  ? — We  have  up  to  this 
never  sold  at  less  than  25  years’  purchase. 

Mr.  Knipc. — 'There  are  just  a few  questions  with 
regard  to  town  parks  which  1 wish  to  ask  you.  One 
question  about  the  definition  of  what  you  consider  a 
town  park  ? 

Mr.  Nelir/an. — Is  not  that  really  done  by  a decision  ? 

23.085.  Witness. — Town  parks  are  defined  by  the 
59th  section  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The  owner  or  tenant  of 
the  town  park,  to  be  a town  park,  must  be  living  in  the 
town,  the  land  must  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
town,  and  it  must  bear  an  increased  value,  as  accommo- 
dation land  over  the  value  of  ordinary  agricultural 
land. 

23.086.  Mr.  Knipc. — And  that  would  have  no 
reference  to  the  population  of  the  town,  or  anything  of 
that  sort  ?—  No ; but  in  applying  the  principles  of 
town  parks  we  have  not  gone  down  to  towns  much 
under  500  inhabitants.  We  look  upon  these  as 
viillages,  except  under  very  special  circumstances. 

23.087.  I understand  you  would  recommend  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  Land  Act  to  have  a 
fair  rent  fixed  ? — To  the  fixing  of  rent,  but  not  to  the 
other  provisions. 

23.088.  And  if  the  tenant  had  made  some  improve- 
ments would  the  tenant  be  entitled  to  the  improve- 
ments?— I would  compensate  him  for  any  agricultural 
lnproveinents  made  on  the  land. 

23.089.  One  question  with  regard  to  leaseholds. 
Leases  go  under  a great  number  of  names.  With  re- 
ference to  those  toties  qnoties  leaseholds,  prior  to  the 
passing  of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act,  in  many 
cases  the  owner  gave  a consideration  to  the  landlord ; 
am  I right  in  saying  that  it  was  compulsory  to  have 
them  converted  into  perpetuities? — No.  There  are  a 
great  many  of  these  toties  quoties  leases  in  Armagh. 
Generally  speakiug,  the  immediate  tenant,  of  the  see 
was  under  no  covenant  whatever  either  to  renew, 
and  the  see  was  not  bound  to  renew  by  covenant,  nor 
was  the  lease  entitled  to  get  a renewal  by  covenant. 
The  immediate  lessee  covenanted  with  the  under  lessee 
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to  renew  to  him  as  often  as  his  own  interest  was 
renewed  by  the  see. 

23.090.  But  where  there  was  a high  rent  reserved 
in  those  leases  the  landlord  was  very  anxious  that  the 
tenants  should  take  out  perpetuities,  and  in  fact  insisted 
that  they  should  do  so  ? — Yes,  when  the  under  lessee 
had  covenanted  to  take  out  a renewal. 

23.091.  Should  leases  of  this  class  be  admitted  to 
the  benefit  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  I would  admit  these  perpetuity  leases. 

23.092.  Is  it  not  a great  hardship  to  tenants  that 
wave  a consideration  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
themselves  at  a time  when  rents  were  raised  by 
landlords  all  round  ? — Well,  you  would  have  to  go 
up  the  whole  scale.  It  altogether  depends  upon  the 
covenants  contained  in  the  sub-leases. 

23.093.  In  these  cases  no  mines  or  minerals  are 
reserved  to  the  tenant,  they  are  all  handed  over  to  the 
landlord  ? — They  are. 

23.094.  These  are  peculiar  leases  under  the  Church 
Temporalities  Act,  there  I think  the  tenants  were 
forced  ? — In  some  cases  it  was  optional  on  the  part  of 
the  sub-lessee  to  renew,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  not. 

23.095.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  because  it  is  a 
perpetuity  lease  ? — Yes.  They  were  bound  by  their 
own  covenant  to  take  a renewal  as  often  as  their  land- 
lord renewed. 

23.096.  Mr.  Knipe. — Now,  with  reference  to  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  I think  you  said  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  have  the  power  of  controlling  the  prices 
as  between  landlord  and  tenant? — Yes. 

23.097.  And  in  some  cases  the  Commissioners  have 
not  seen  their  way  to  confirm  the  sales  which  have 
been  made  between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Yes. 

23.098.  The  contract  ? — Yes. 

23.099.  That  was  in  consequence  of  the  security 
not  in  their  opinion  being  sufficient  ? — Yes. 

23.100.  In  any  case  of  dispute  between  landlord 
and  tenant,  where  they  are  not  able  to  agree  as  to 
the  price,  or  for  some  other  cause,  do  you  see  any 
reason  why  your  Court  should  not  have  power  to 
interfere  ? — I see  no  reason  why,  if  the  parties  come 
into  the  Court  to  fix  a price  between  them,  we  should 
not  do  it. 

23.101.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  if  both  came  in  and 
asked  you  to  do  so  ? — Certainly  only  in  cases  where 
both  came  in. 

23.102.  Mr.  Knipe. — Where  75  per  cent,  of  the 
tenants  on  a property  are  willing  to  purchase  on  fair 
terms  would  you  bring  no  pressure  to  induce  the 
landlord  to  sell  ? — I would  bring  no  pressure  what- 
ever to  force  any  man  to  sell.  I think  it  would  be 
unfair. 

23.103.  And  do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair  to 
compel  him  to  reduce  his  rents  ? — I think  it  would 
be  unfair  to  compel  a reduction  beyond  what  the 
Court  considered  a fair  rent,  acting  on  the’  principle 
laid  down  by  the  Land  Act. 

23.104.  Do  you  know  what  effect  would  be  pro- 
duced on  a good  many  tenants  in  the  North  if  they 
do  not  get  an  opportunity  of  becoming  owners  ? — I 
think  that  the  tenants  of  the  North  are  sufficiently 
sensible  to  recognise  the  unreasonableness  of  forcing 
a man  to  sell  to  them  what  he  was  unwilling  to  sell. 
The  tenants  in  the  North  I have  always  found  very 
fair  and  very  reasonable.  Most  tenants  have  recently 
acquired  an  exaggerated  view  of  their  rights. 

23.105.  But  they  have  not  been  placed  in  any  better 
position  than  the  tenants  in  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  under  the  Land  Act  ? — I should  say  not. 
Hie  benefits  of  the  Act  were  not  so  widely  needed 
by  them  as  they  were  by  the  tenants  of  the  South, 
where  tenant  right  existed.  Still  the  right  of  free 
sale,  and  the  right  of  permanency  of  tenure,  and 
notice  to  quit,  is  a great  advantage  to  tenants  all 
over  the  country. 

23.106.  It  is  a great  advantage  so  long  as  they  have 
some  valuable  interest  in  their  holdings,  but  when 
tenant  right  becomes  worthless  in  the  market  that 


advantage  is  lost? — True,  and  both  parties  will 
suffer.  If  there  are  good  prices  and  prosperous 
times,  the  interest  of  both  parties  ought  to  go  up 
equally ; and  where  there  is  a loss  they  ought  to 
recognise  it,  and  the  loss  ought  to  be  divided  equitably 
between  the  two  parties. 

23.107.  I wanted  to  know  from  you  if  the  tenants 
in  the  North,  having  a desire  to  purchase,  were  unable 
to  become  owners  of  their  land,  what  effect  that 
would  produce? — I think  that  the  tenants  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  may  very  naturally,  feel  that  t hey  are 
placed  in  a more  injurious  position  than  their  brothers 
in  the  South  ns  regards  the  terms  of  purchase  by  their 
adherence  to  loyalty'  and  law  and  order.  Tenants 
of  the  North  of  Ireland  have  suffered  nearly  as 
much  as  the  tenants  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  and 
have  not  obtained  as  large  concessions  from  then- 
landlords  as  those  in  the  South  are  offered,  but  that 
is  not  a matter  of  right.  That  is  a fact  to  be 
lamented.  That  is  because  in  the  South  and  West 
of  Ireland  the  population  is  less  educated  in  obedience 
to  law,  and  are  more  easily  led  to  resist  it. 

23.108.  But  it  might  lead  to  discontent  and  dis«- 
order  in  the  North  ? — I think  the  Northern  tenants 
are  too  sensible  for  that. 

23.109.  Have  you  found  the  landlords  very  much 
more  liberal  in  the  North  of  Ireland  than  southern 
landlords  ? — I have  a very  high  opinion  of  the  landlords 
of  the  North  of  Ireland. 

23.110.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  had  occasion 
to  consider  the  question  of  non-payment  in  some  dis- 
tricts, and  whether  it  arises  from  excessive  rents  or 
combinations  ? — I am  hardly  qualified  indeed  to  give 
an  opinion  upon  that.  I do  not  know  that  I have  any- 
more information  than  any  other  member  of  the  public 
on  that  particular  question.  My  own  rents  have  been 
fairly  paid,  down  in  the  county  Cork.  1 have  heard 
of  other  people  who  have  not  been  paid.  Whether 
there  is  combination  or  not ; do  you  mean  prior  to 
recent  date,  or  what  is  going  on  now  ? 

23.111.  Yes;  prior  to  the  rent  campaign.  Better 
take  it  that  way  ? — Well,  I do  not  think,  prior  to  the 
rent  campaign,  there  was  any  wide  combination 
against  the  payment  of  fair  reuts. 

23.112.  But  the  question  is  whether,  if  there  was 
combination,  whether  it  arises  from  the  difficulty  of 
the  farmers  in  paying  their  rents,  or  from  other 
reasons  ? — Well,  I would  say,  from  other  reasons  quite 
as  much  as  inability. 

23.113.  You  do  not  yourself  think  that  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  the  other  difficulties  the  tenuntlias  to  meet, 
have  greatly  influenced  it  ? — It  would  not  account  in 
itself  for  the  refusal  which  exists  in  may  places  to  pay 
rents. 

'23,114.  Do  you  think  that  henceforth  you  would 
apply  produce  rent,  if  y-ou  had  it  in  your  power,  in 
fixing  fair  reuts  ? — Produce  and  price  ? 

23,115.  Well,  I mean  the  value  of  produce  ? — \es, 
a rent  adjusted  at  intervals  according  to  prices  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  abundance  of  produce — both 
being  regarded ; but  I think,  from  the  want  of  statistics, 
it  could  hardly  be  applied  under  five  or  six  years. 

23.116.  Would  not  it  be  better  to  confine  the  prices 
that  you  are  to  take  the  averages  of  to  those  articles 
which  are  really  sold  by  the  farmers,  and  not  consumed 
at  home  ? — Yes,  such  as  butter,  wheat,  flax,  oats,  store 
cattle,  and  fat  cattle. 

23.117.  Potatoes  you  said,  too  ? — Yes,  potatoes  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  tillage. 

23.118.  The  fewer  the  number  of  articles  of  produce 
the  more  simple,  if  you  could  make  these  articles  out 
of  a district  ? — Out  of  a particular  locality,  but  1 think 
the  articles  could  not  be  fewer  than  those  pruduced  on 
the  different  classes  of  farms. 

23.119.  With  regard  to  the  congested  districts,  1 
think  you  have  rather  a strong  opinion  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  such  districts  offering  sufficient  security  if  the 
Government  advanced  the  price  upon  them  ? — Quite 
so.  1 believe  it  would  bo  wholly  impracticable,  and  I 
do  not  believe  it  would  be  just. 

ii  4 
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23.120.  Lord  Milltown.—  Just  to  the  taxpayer,  do 
you  mean?— Just  to  the  solvent  taxpayer,  to  make 
him  pay  for  an  insolvent  purchaser. 

23.121.  Sir  James  Caird. — I did  not  mean  that.  1 
meant  security  to  the  Government  ? — I do  not  think 
the  Government  can  get  adequate  security  in  those 
districts. 

23.122.  The  experience  which  you  have  had  under 
the  Church  Temporalities  sales  would  rather  lead  to  the 
deduction  that  there  might  be  great  difficulty  in  getting 
the  instalments  paid  under  circumstances  of  low  prices 
or  depressed  times  ?— Certainly ; but  looking  at  the 
payments  made  by  the  purchasers  under  the  Church 
Act,  taking  them  altogether,  they  have  up  to  this  paid 
verv  fairly. 

23.123.  And  there  is  about  a year’s  repayment  of 
the  whole  in  arrear?— About  200,000/.,  chiefly  by 
landlord  purchasers  to  31st  March  last. 

23.124.  That  is  the  natural  result  of  sales  to  poor 
people  who  had  not  much  margin  to  risk?  — No ; 
landlords  paying  the  bulk  of  the  revenue,  the  bulk  of 
the  arrears  is  due  by  them. 

23.125.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  sale  to  them  was  atJ22 
years’  purchase? — Twenty-two  and  a half  for  ti'he 
rentcharge  and  22  for  land. 

23.126.  Lord  Milltown.— You  said  that  the  pressure 

arose? A far  as  tenant  purchasers  are  concerned, 

partly  from  their  having  to  borrow  the  money  and  pay 
too  high  a rate  of  interest. 

23.127.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  seem  to  think  that  it 
would  not  be  right  to  apply  the  proposed  sliding  scale 
to  fixed  judicial  rents  ? — Yes  ; not  until  the  end  of  the 
existing  term. 

23.128.  On  the  principle  that  one  bad  year  may 

have  a corresponding  good  year? — Yes.  It  is  very 


much  like  taking  a wife  for  better  or  worse.  You 
have  taken  the  rent  for  better  or  worse  for  15  years. 

-23,129.  You  could  not  relax  the  basis  of  your 
fixture  then  ; so  that — say  the  rent  is  fixed  at  20/.  a 
year — well  in  the  year  in  which  it  was  fixed  that 
represented  so  much  for  perhaps  three  different 
qualities  of  the  products  of  that  farm ; would  it  not 
be  possible  to  say  that  hereafter  the  rent  is  to  be 
regulated  by  the  yearly  average  price  of  these  three 
qualities  ? — After  the  end  of  15  years  ? 

23.130.  Why  not  before  the  end  of  15  years? — 
Well,  because  it  is  a contract  entered  into  by  the 
two  parties  on  the  faith  of  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
entered  into  without  fraud,  entered  into  in  the  most 
deliberate  manner,  worked  out,  after  full  inquiry,  by 
competent  persons,  with  the  whole  prospect  taken 
into  consideration;  and  I would  consider  it  as  unjust 
to  set  that  aside  to  the  prejudice  of  the  landlord  as  it 
would  be  to  allow  the  landlord  to  raise  the  rent  to  the 
prejudice  of  the  tenant. 

23.131.  It  might  not  be  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
landlord  in  the  course  of  15  years,  because  prices 
might  rise  above  the  basis.  It  would  be  a perfectly 
equivalent  arrangement  ? — To  some  extent  you  are 
right  there. 

23.132.  But  why  should  there  be  even  during 
ihe  currency  of  the  15  years,  because  you  still  adhere 
to  the  basis  of  the  rental,  but  you  move  it  according 
to  the  average  price  ? You  cannot  really  give  up 
vour  basis  ? — No. 

23.133.  The  President. — You  have  no  other  point, 
I think,  on  which  you  can  give  us  any  information  ? 
I think  we  have  exhausted  all  ? — It  does  not  occur 
to  me  that  I have. 


Mr.  E.  B. 


Mr.  Robert  Bedford  Daly  examined. 


23.134.  The  President.— Mr.  Daly,  I believe  you 

are  a proprietor  in  the  county  of  Louth  ? — I am,  my 
Lord.  _ , 

23.135.  And  also  a tenant  farmer.  I believe  you 
hold  land  from  other  people? — Oh,  yes,  I am  both  an 
owner  in  fee  and  hold  land  from  other  people. 

23.136.  And  you  let  a good  deal  of  land  that 
you  own  ? — Oh,  no,  none. 

23.137.  You  farm  it  all  yourself  ?—I  farm  it  all 
myself,  with  the  assistance  of  one  of  my  sons,  but 
then  I let  very  extensively  lands  for  estated  gentlemen 
who  prefer  letting  them  to  stocking  them  or  letting 
them  out  in  farms.  My  Lord,  I wish  to  mention  to 
you  that  this  matter  of  letting  land  is  a thing  that  you 
may  not  be  acquainted  with,  but  it  is  a thing  very 
extensively  followed,  especially  in  the  county  Meath. 

23.138.  Pasture  land  ?— Pasture  land ; and  owners 
of  property  now  are  very  tenacious  of  letting  any  of 
the  land  so  held  out  of  their  hands,  and  prefer  letting 
it  by  the  year,  and  the  letting  to  terminate  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  and  another  letting  is  made  for  the  next 
year  ; and  it  is  carried  on,  for  pasturage  only,  in  order 
to  hold  the  land  in  their  own  hands  to  prevent  it 
being  taken  by  people  who  would  bring  them  into  the 
Court,  and  look  for  a fair  rent  being  fixed. 

23.139.  Yes? — fknd  by  that  means  they  hold  it 
very  extensively  in  Meath  in  their  hands,  and  make 
very  good  rents  by  letting  pasturage. 

23.140.  Do  the  same  people  often  take  it  year  after 
year  ? — Very  often,  very  frequently. 

23.141.  Then  part,  of  your  occupation  is  to  arrange 
those  yearly  lettings  between  the  landlord  aud  the 
tenant?— Yes,  and  wherever  the  money  is  required 
to  be  advanced,  which  is  very  often  the  case  indeed, 
I advance  the  money  upon  notes  taken  of  these 
people,  say,  at  eight  or  nine  months.  I advance  the 
money  to  the  party  who  is  letting. 

23.142.  To  the  landlord  ? — To  the  landlord,  to  the 
owner,  but  that  is  not  confined  to  landlords  merely. 
The  tenants  that  have  large  grazing  tracts  and  pay 
rent  themselves,  aud  hold,  leases,  re-let  to  others,  and 
thus  make  a considerable  profit. 


23.143.  Then  your  experience  lies  in  grazing  land  ? 
— Oh,  yes  ; I have  a very  good  knowledge  of  tillage 
land  in  Louth,  and  so  far  as  the  tillage  of  Meath  goes 
also. 

23.144.  The  grazing  land  has  suffered  less  than  any 
other,  has  not  it,  in  these  times  ? — My  experience 
in  land  is  that  very  good  lauds  that  will  fatten 
let  very  well  indeed.  It  is  with  the  lower  class  of 
lands  that  the  difficulty  exists.  Lower-class  lands 
that  will  not  put  up  beef  are  difficult  of  letting. 

23.145.  Has  the  yearly  value  diminished  during  the 
last  year,  do  you  have  to  let  land  for  less  now  than 
you  could  get  two  years  ago  or  one  year  ago  ? — h o, 
not  less  than  one  year  ago.  It  is  rather  oetter  this 
year. 

23.146.  Mr.  Ncligan. — The  letting  of  it?— The 
letting  value,  sir,  is  rather  better  this  year  than  in  the 
last  two  or  three  years. 

23.147.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  of  the  fattening 
land  ? — Of  the  fattening  land  ; but  you  may  attribute 
that  a good  deal  to  the  system  of  boycotting  that  was 
very  extensively  used,  and  that  is  a comparative 
failure  this  year. 

23.148.  The  President. — And  this  system  of  boy- 
cotting was  in  force  last  year  ? — It  was. 

23,119.  And  diminished  this  year?— And  the 
year  before,  and  for  the  last  three  years  it  was  veiy 
extensively  used — that  system  of  boycotting  W 1 
has  failed  in  the  end,  for  people  could  not  do  withou 
the  land.  , f 

23.150.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  that  the  boycotting  ot 
grass  land  ? — The  boycotting  of  grass  land. 

23.151.  Sir  James  Caird.— In  what  way  did  they 
boycott  the  grass  land  ?— In  every  parish  they  had 
branch  of  the  Land  League.  I have  seen . some  o 
their  letters.  The  secretaries  are  very  often  insig 
cant  people.  For  instance  in  my  own  locality. 

23.152.  Do  not  name  anybody?  — In  °'  , 

neighbourhood  the  secretary  was  a lad 
counter,  and  a letter  of  his  was  shown  to  me,  < . J 

a poor  blacksmith  to  give  up  a plot  of  land  tarn- 
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his  cow,  ami  which  lie  gave  up  lest  he  should  be  injured 
in  his  trade. 

23.153.  The  President. — What,  was  their  object;  to 
make  the  prices  go  down,  or  to  secure  its  being  let  to 
certain  people  in  preference,  to  others,  or  to  insist  upon 
it  lying  vacant  altogether  ? — It  is  to  secure  it  being 
let  out  in  farms  to  tenants  who  would  afterwards  have 
the  advantage  of  going  into  Court. 

23.154.  Lord  Milltown. — It  was  not  anybody’s  land 
in  particular  that  was  boycotted  ? — The  rule  that  they 
made  is  that  where  a farmer  is  hard  up  ami  wanted  to 
make  something  off  his  laud  they  would  let  him  alone. 
The  set  is  made  upon  the  owner  in  fee. 

23.155.  And  as  a general  rule  they  do  not  allow 
the  letting  of  grass  laud  by  the  season  ? — They  do  not 
like  it.  They  M ill  not  allow  it  if  they  can  help  it. 
That  is  the  orders  of  the  League. 

23. 156.  The  President. — They  u-ant,  to  bring  it  under 
the  Act  so  that  there  may  be  a fixed  tenure  upon  if  ? — 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  my  Lord,  but  they  seem  to 
have  a dead  set  against  the  landlord  as  a rule. 

23.157.  Anything  that  will  annoy  the  landlord  they 
are  glad  to  do  ? — Yes,  as  regards  land. 

23.158.  That  is  one  reason? — Yes,  that  is  the 
general  rule,  but  the  ostensible  reason  is  that,  the 
pasture  land  bringing  a good  price,  it  affects  the  rent  of 
the  other  land.  That  is  the  principal  reason  that  if 
those  lands  are  let  high  the  laudlord  has  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  that  some  people  can  make  more  than  others, 
and  by  that  means  it  affects  the  rents  of  all. 

23.159.  But  this  combination  in  Louth  has  failed  ? 
— In  Meath,  my  Lord,  very  extensively. 

23.160.  In  fact  in  most  of  the  grazing  counties  it 
has  failed  ? — It  has.  I have  heard  from  others  in 
the  business  that  it  has  failed  to  a great  extent.  - 

23.161.  You  say  that  from  one  cause  or  another 
the  letting  of  these  grazing  lands  is  better  this  year 
than  it  was  last  ? — Yes,  this  has  been  a good  year  for 
letting  fattening  lands. 

23.162.  Beef? — What  we  call  lands  that  put  up  beef. 

23.163.  Sir  James  Caird.  — Fattening  lands?  — 
Fattening  lands,  that  will  really  fatten. 

23.164.  The  President. — And  you  think  that  they 
make  as  much  now  as  they  used  to  do  because  thay  can 
buy  their  store  cattle  much  cheaper  ? — Oh,  yes ; I 
never  remember  in  my  experience  the  grass  to  do 
better  than  last  year — tbat.  is  the  grazing.  The  price  is 
low  but  the  grass  itself  has  done  more  to  fatten  last 
year  and  held  longer  than  I ever  remember — at  least 
for  a number  -of  years. 

23.165.  Lord  Milltown. — What  time  does  the  letting 
take  place  ?•— It  takes  place  now,  my  Lord;  from  the 
1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  December. 

23.166.  Is  it  lettings  that  are  just  now  concluded 
that  you  are  speaking  of  ? — Yes,  most  of  the  lettings 
are  completed,  but  in  the  Kells  district  a good  deal  of 
lands  are  still  in  the  market.  Owners  often  hold  them 
over  for  some  lime. 

23.167.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  break  the  continuity  of 
possession  ? — Exactly,  sir. 

23.168.  The  President. — You  have  also  got  ex- 
perience of  tillage  too,  you  told  me  ? — I have. 

23.169.  Do  you  do  much  in  that  u'ay  yourself  ? — 
Not  a great  deal,  my  Lord,  but  I have  to  look  at  it 
every  day  and  I have  a great  deal  to  do  with  people 
that  do  till  a great  deal. 

23.170.  I suppose  if  you  had  the  letting  of  tillage 
land  you  would  not  find  that  you  got  the  same  price 
for  it  that  you  used  to  do? — No,  except  in  peculiar 
circumstances.  There  is  a very  large  letting  at  Clog- 
her  Head,  but  it  has  to  do  with  people  who  get  for 
nothing  quantities  of  sea  weed,  and  there  the  rents  are 
high ; but  in  other  places,  if  you  were  to  let  tillage 
land,  they  would  be  decidedly  down.  Wheat-growing 
with  us,  I suppose  you  are  aware  already,  is  nearly 
altogether  given  up. 

23.171.  Yes,  and  the  price  of  all  other  produce  is 
lower  than  it  has  been  for  some  time  ? — Lower  than  it 
has  been  for  some  time,  but  I remember  it  lower  in 
my  younger  days. 

23.172.  Yes,  25  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

A 24828. 


23.173.  People  have  often  told  us  that  25  years  Dec.  6 
ago  prices  were  lower  than  now,  but  rents  equally  high,  — 
and  that  rents  were  paid  without  difficulty.  Is  that  Mr-  K 
your  recollection  ? — That  is  >ny  recollection,  my  Lord,  Daley- 
liut  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  wages  are  much  higher 

now  than  they  were  then. 

23.174.  And  it  is  chiefly  on  account  of  wages  being 
so  much  higher  that  there  is  a difficulty  of  paying 
rents  now  ? — It  is. 

23.175.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  a good  deal 
more  of  machinery  now  than  then? — We  have. 

23.176.  That  must  counteract,  must  it  not.  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  price  of  labour  ? — It  does ; no 
doubt  of  it. 

23.177.  The  making  of  hay  costs  less  than  in  those 
days  ? — Provided  you  get  the  weather.  It  is  a simple 
operation  if  you  have  the  sun  all  the  time,  but  it  is  an 
annoying  crop  to  make  up,  and  the  use  of  machinery 
is  of  little  use  in  wet  weather. 

23.178.  But  machinery  has  enormously  simplified 
the  making  of  hay,  has  not  it? — Yes. 

23.179.  Aud  rendered  it  much  cheaper  ? — Yes. 

23.180.  The  President. — Do  you  think  that  the 
occupiers  of  tillage  land  had  a grent  difficulty  in 
paying  their  rents  out  of  the  produce  of  their  farms 
during  the  last  year? — Well,  really,  my  Lord,  I must 
say  that  they  have.  I must  say  that  tillage  pays  very 
badly. 

23.181.  And  I suppose  that  the  occupiers  25  years 
ago  did  not  live  so  well  as  now  ? — Not  at  all. 

23.182.  And  having  got  accustomed  to  a different 
style  of  living  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  go  back? 

— Yes.  What  I find  by  observation  is  that  the  men 
whose  families  are  all  working  at  the  land,  and  their 
sons  holding:  the  plough,  are  able  to  live  ; but  what  you 
call  the  gentleman  farmer,  he  is  altogether  done  up  ; 
he  cannot  live — on  tillage  I meau. 

23.183.  On  account  of  the  rise  in  wages  ? — On 
account  of  the  rise  in  wages  and  that  he  is  not  able 
to  live  as  he  would  wish  to  live.  It  is  only  the  work- 
ing man  that  is  actually  working  himself  and  all  his 
family  that  can  live,  and  those  people  are  pretty  snug 
where  all  the  family  are  industrious. 

23.184.  Has  your  attention  ever  been  turned  to 
what  is  called  the  sliding  scale  or  produce  rent  ? — 

Never  ; I never  had  anything  to  do  with  it  at  all. 

23.185.  Sir  James  Caird. — Your  country  is  chiefly 
a grazing  country  is  not  it? — Meath  is,  sir,  but  in 
Louth  I hold  an  estate  of  800  acres  in  fee,  which  is 
nearly  all  tillage  land, 

23.186.  The  President. — I do  not  think  I have 
anything  more  to  ask  you  ? — There  is  only  one  thing 
my  Lord,  I would  wish  to  urge  upon  yourself  and  the 
Commission,  that  there  is  one  class  of  people  dreadfully 
overburdened  and  in  a dreadfully  bad  state,  that  is 
people  that  hold  leases  that  they  took  during  the  high 
times. 

23.187.  And  they  ought  to  come  under  the  Act? — 

They  ought  certainly  to  come  under  the  Act.  I know 
a great  many  holders  of  those  leases  of  my  own 
knowledge,  most  excellent  people,  who  are  really 
bleeding  to  death,  and  very  often  where  the  owners 
would  do  something  for  l hem  if  they  could,  they 
are  totally  unable  from  their  own  means  being  less 
too ; some  of  those  people  are  on  the  brink  of  ruin. 

23.188.  They  ought  to  have  their  rents  fixed  by  the 
Land  Court  ? — Decidedly. 

23.189.  That  would  meet  your  views? — Decidedly. 

23.190.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  know  of  many 
cases  of  middlemen  holding  leases  of  that  kind,  leases 
where  the  rents  have  been  reduced  by  the  Court — that 
is  the  rents  of  the  tenants  under  them  ? — Well,  no, 
they  are  nearly  all  direct  from  the  owners. 

23.191.  A middleman  is  a man  who  pays  rent  to  a 
superior  landlord  ? — I know ; between  him  and  the 
owner  in  fee.  You  mean  that  the  middleman  is  the 
man  between  the  owner  in  fee  and  the  tenant. 

23.192.  That  pays  rent  to  a superior  landlord  ; hut 
the  question  that  I was  asking  you  was  whether  you 
had  come  across  any  case  where  the  middleman’s  rents 
had  been  reduced  to  as  low  or  lower  a figure  than  that 

k k 
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which  he  was  himself  paying  for  the  land  to  a superior 
landlord  ? — Oh,  yes,  1 have  come  across  cases  like  that, 
but  they  are  few  generally  speaking  amongst  us  in 
Meath  and  Louth.  ' The  leases  are  held  direct  from 
the  owner  in  fee. 

23.193.  But  you  have  come  across  such  cases  where 
the  middleman  held  under  lease  ? — And  was  charged 
as  much  as  what  he  got  himself. 

23.194.  Pardon  me,  his  tenants  do  not  pay  him  as 
much  as  he  has  to  pay  ? — Oh,  I misunderstood  you 
entirely. 

23.195.  Where  the  tenants,  having  had  their  rents 
reduced  under  the  Land  Act,  no  longer  pay  him  as 
high  rent  as  he  has  to  pay  to  his  landlord  ? — Well,  I 
do  not  know.  I have  not  seen  many  of  those  cases. 

23.196.  You  have  not  come  across  any  of  those 
cases? — Well,  I could  not  charge  my  memory  with 
any  cases  of  that  sort. 

23.197.  Then  you  have  not  come  across  them  ? — I 
do  hot  think  I have  met  them. 

23.198.  I understood  you  to  say  that  where  a man 
is  able  to  till  his  land  with  the  aid  of  his  own  family 
he  is  pretty  snug  ? — He  is. 

23.199.  He  is  able  to  pay  his  judicial  rent  ? — Yes, 
his  judicial  rent. 

23.200.  Do  you  think  that  as  a rule  tenants  are 
able  to  pay  their  judicial  rents  this  year  ? — I do;  but 
then  I must  make  a remark.  A great  number  of  those 
tenants  did  not  go  into  Court,  and  those  judicial  rents 
were  made  between  the  agent  and  the  tenants  in  the 
early  part,  without  getting  the  Commissioners  to  look 
at  the  land  at  all,  and  they  very  often  have  had  to  pay 
more  than  what  they  would  have  got  if  they  had  gone 
into  Court. 

23.201.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is,  a larger  reduction  ? 
— A larger  reduction. 

23.202.  Lord  Milltown. — But  then  it  would  have 
been  still  easier  for  them  to  pay  their  rent? — Oh,  yes. 
I am  now  speaking  of  judicial  rents  made  by  the 
Court. 

23.203.  Not  of  those  made  by  mutual  agreement 
and  registered  by  the  Court  ? — No ; I saw  a great 
many  of  those  very  fairly  reduced,  but  I have  known 
instances  of  where  they  have  agreed  to  rents  that  are 
now  very  high. 

23.204.  My  question  was  a general  one? — My 
answer  is  that  all  the  judicial  rents  that  have  come 
across  me  that  have  been  made  by  the  Court  have  been 
at  fair  and  reasonable  and  good  reductions. 

23.205.  And  that  there  is  nothing  to  pro  rent  the 
tenants  from  payiug  them  ? — Certainly  not,  certainly 
not ; except  combination. 

23.206.  Of  which  there  is  a certain  amount  ? — Oh, 
yes,  a certain  amount. 

23.207.  Should  you  consider  this  a better  year  than 
last  year  ? — I should  ; a better  year  for  grass  and 
better  for  produce  crops. 

23.208.  And  indeed  I think  that  you  said  that  you 
had  never  known  a better  grass  crop  than  this  year  ? 
— Never. 


23.209.  And  it  is  there  on  the  land  still  at  this 
moment  to  a great  extent? — Oh,  yes,  it  is,  a great  dedl 
of  it.  Sometimes  you  will  have  plenty  of  grass  and 
very  little  fattening  properties  in  it  from  it  being 
sloppy  and  too  much  rain,  but  this  is  a peculiarly 
good  year. 

23.210.  Not  only  a good  crop  but  a good  fattening 
crop  ? — Precisely.  You  have  said  it. 

23.211.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  this  is  a better 
year  for  payiug  rent  than  the  year  1881  or  1882  ? 
—Than  1881  or  1882  ? 

23.212.  Yes? — Do  you  mean  now  the  tillage- land  ? 

23.213.  I am  speaking  generally  just  of  .the 
position  of  the  farmers  ? — Well,  1881  or  1882,  that  is 
fours  years  ago. 

23.214.  That  is  the  time  those  rents  were  fixed  that 
you  were  speaking  of  in  reply  to  his  Lordship  ? — Oh, 
I do  not  think  it  is  worse  except  whatever  influence 
the  reduction  in  prices  might  have.  You  know  the 
price  of  beef  is  very  low,  and  of  course  you  must 
take  that  into  accouut.  That  is  a fact  that  certainly 
is  a fact,  and  I should  say  that  if  the  price  of  beef 
goes  much  lower  it  will  be  very  difficult  indeed  to 
fight  against  the  state  of  things.  Some  people  say  it 
will  be  worse. 

23.215.  What  is  your  opinion  about  cattle,  looking 
at  the  quantities  we  are  getting  from  America  and 
other  countries  ? — Well,  I am  a little  alarmed  ; if  it  goes 
much  lower  I say  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
make  beef  pay.  It  is  only  astonishing  to  me  the  pi  ices 
they  are  giving  for  grass  and  pasturage.  It  appears 
to  me  that  prices  are  going  down  very  much. 

23.216.  Steadily  going  down.  Stores  were  lower  last 
year  and  this  year  than  they  were  the  preceding  years ; 
— They  are  much  lower. 

23.217.  And  if  beef  continues  to  fall,  as  it  is  likely, 
according  to  your  own  ideas,  stores  must  become  lower  ? 
— Yes,  stores.  If  they  do  not  either  rear  all  their 
calves  and  go  in  very  much  for  breeding  stock,  I 
should  say  that  the  margin  between  the  buying  of 
stores  and  the  getting  out  of  the  beef  will  be  an 
exceedingly  small  one,  that  is  provided  that  there  is 
any  further  drop.  , 

23.218.  That  would  affect  a large  number  of  smal 
tenant  farmers  very  seriously  ? — Indeed  it  will,  and 
large  ones — graziers. 

23.219.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  your  explanation 
of  the  difficulty  mentioned  in  the  question  jiist  put  to 
you — I think  your  explanation  was  that  the  difficulty 
was  more  with  the  tillage  farmers  than  with  the 
grazing  farmers  in  paying  their  rents.  Tillage  land, 
you  said,  was  falling  in  value  except  on  the  coast 
where  there  was  seaweed  ? — Yes,  I think  the  tillage 
farmer  has  more  difficulty. 

23.220.  The  tillage  farmers  for  two  years,  you  said, 
had  a difficult  time  of  it  ? — Yes. 

23.221.  And  you  made  that  distinction  between  the 
tillage  and  the  grazing  lands,  I understood  ?— Yes,  1 
did. 


Mr.  J.  J.  Russell  examined. 


23.222.  The  President I believe  you  are  a tenant 

farmer  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

23.223.  In  the  counties  of  Louth  and  Meath? — 
Louth  and  Meath. 

23.224.  How  much  do  you  hold  ? — In  Louth  I hold 
upwards  of  70  acres,  and  in  Meath  45. 

23.225.  Are  they  near  one  another  ? — Well,  about 
12  miles,  my  Lord. 

23.226.  Are  they  pasture  or  tillage? — One  is 
pasture,  and  the  other  partly  pasture  and  partly  tillage. 
The  one  in  Louth  is  partly  pasture  and  partly  tillage. 

23.227.  And  I believe  you  have  had  experience  of 
farming  in  other  counties  also  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  in 
Galway,  Roscommon,  and  Westmeath.  My  father  is 
a considerable  holder  in  Westmeath  as  well  as  a good 
many  of  my  relatives. 

23.228.  And  you  have  also  been  engaged  as  a 
valuer  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 


23.229.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  lately  in  tillage 
farms  it  is  more  diffidult  to  pay  rent  than  before — that 
there  is  any  real  difficulty  in  paying  rent  the  hist 
year  ? — Certainly,  my  Lord ; every  year  it  is  becoming 
harder  and  harder.  I went  to  a good  deal  of  trouble 
in  collecting  statistics  of  one  kind  or  another  about 
the  prices  prevailing  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  if  it 
would  be  convenient  to  the  Court  I could  mention  them. 

23.230.  Well,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence 
about  prices,  and  unless  there  is  anything  particular  it 
will  scarcely  be  necessary? — Well,  just  from  the 
neighbourhood  that  I live  in,  I do  not  know  whether 
it  is  necessary  to  give  it  or  not. 

23.231.  Just  give' us  a few  of  them  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — As  briefly  as  you  can  ? — I have 
it  on  a slip. 

23.232.  Just  read  it  ? — One  crop,  wheat,  we  grow 
pretty  extensively  in  that  part  of  the  country.  Wheat 
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sold  in  1881  at  26s.  6d.  and  now,  in  1886,  16s.  Oats 
sold  in  1881  at  11s.  6d.  and  now  9s.,  and  it  has  boon 
sold;  for  a good  deal  less,  but  that  is  , the  average  price 
in  October.  I have  known  it  to  be  sold  for  7s.  this 
year.  Barley  was,  in  1881, 16s.  6d.,  and  now  13s.  6d. 

I got  these  figures  from  the  Castlebelliugliam  brewery, 
where  they  buy  upwards  of  20,000  every  year.  Hay 
in  1881  was  3s.  9 d.,  clover  and  rye  grass.  This  year 
it  was  2s.  Id.  Straw,  in  1881,  was  2s.,  and  now  it  is 
Is.  6d. 

23.233.  The  President. — From  your  experience  of 
your  farming,  have  you  made  the  rent  this  year  out  of 
produce  ? — No,  my  J.ord,  I have  not  made  the  rent 
for  the  last  two  or  three  years.  I have  calculated  here 
as  accurately  as  I possibly  could  from  my  books  what 
the  actual  cost  is  per  acre,  what  has  to  be  made  out 
of  each  acre  before  I can  count  anything  as  profit.  It 
costs  on  the  whole,  on  the  average  of  68  acres,  it  costs 
31.  17 s.  3 d.  per  acre. 

23.234.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  include  rent  ? 

That  includes  the  rent,  but  it  is  not  calculating  the 

interest  of  capital,  nor  is  the  seed  necessary  to  sow 
corn  added.  It  would  be  1Z.  8s.  an  acre  more  for  corn 
land. 

23.235.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  now  speaking  of 
tillage  ?— ' Yes. 

23.236.  Not  grass? — No,  the  average  would  be 
31.  17s.  for  the  grass  land. 

23.237.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  interest  on  capital 
and  the  seed  are  certainly  fair  charges  ? — Well,  for  any 
corn  land  you  would  have  to  add  interest  on  capital, 
but  I did  not  calculate  that ; but  I would  have  to  add 
1Z.  8s.  an  acre  for  seed. 

23.238.  For  seed  alone  ? — Yes,  seed  alone.  At  14s. 
a barrel  it  takes  two  barrels  to  sow  an  acre  iu  my  part 
of  the  country. 

23.239.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  the  Irish  acre  ? — 
Yes,  the  Irish  acre.  I put  down  the  cost  of  three 
horses  at  8s.  a week  each,  2 labourers  at  10s.  a week. 
There  were  2 extra  labourers  for  harvest  at  10s., 
blacksmith  5s.,  and  rent  131/.  and  taxes  10/. 

23.240.  Sir  James  Caird. — All  those  items  you  are 
giving  us  are  calculated  to  SI.  17 s.  3d.  and  1/.  8s. 
You  do  not  give  us  the  interest  of  capital  ? — No. 

23.241 . What  is  it  ? — It  would  be  10s.  more,  I dare 
say. 

23.242.  That  would  be  51.  15s.  8<Z.  altogether  ?— 
That  is  only  for  the  corn  portion,  but  I only  had 
about  20  acres  out  of  the  70  as  corn  land. 

23.243.  Lord  Milltown. — And  then  your  answers 
only  apply  to  those  20  acres  ? — Well,  with  regard  to 
the  corn  land,  I may  tell  you  that  I have  had  1 1 barrels 
of  coru  only  this  year,  which  was  sold  at  10s.,  so  that 
on  my  corn  crop  I was  out  os. 

23.244.  Sir  James  Caird.— And  the  coru  crop  only 

realised ? — Only  51.  10s. 

23.245.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  not  calculating 
the  straw  ? — No,  and  it  is  a thing  we  cannot  do  with- 
out at  all. 

23.246.  And  it  is  much  more  valuable  than  it  used 
o be  ? — I cannot  say  that. 

23.247.  Tt  is  not? — No,  it  is  only  Is.  6d.  acwt.,  and 
it  was  2s.  and  2s.  6d. 

23.248.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  notit  necessary  to 
maintain  the  productiveness  of  the  land? — Un- 
doubtedly, sir. 

23.249.  Lord  Milltoion. — Some  years  ago  it  was  not 
more  than  a shilling  a cwt.? — With  regard  to  the 
question  of  the  query  sent  out  with  regard  to  combina- 
tions, there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  our  neighbour- 
hood. 

23.250.  The  President. — You  have  nothing  more 
to  say  about  prices.  Your  figures  go  to  prove  that 
you  have  made  no  profit  this  year  ? — No  profit  this 

23.251.  No  profit  at  all?  and  therefore  you  must 
have  been  living  out  of  other  sources  than  vour  farm? 
— I do  not  pay  any  rent  for  my  land  in  Meath,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  that  I could  not  live  at  all. 

23.252.  Then  with  regard  to  the  pasture  it  is 
different;  you  still  continue  to  make  a fair  Tent  out.  of 


that? — No,  my  Lord,  except  with  regard  to  sheep.  Dec.  6,  18S6. 
Well,  a trifling  sum  over  the  actual  cost  of  keeping.,  ..  * — — 
sheep,  of  keeping  sheep  and  lambs  for  the  early  xiusgoil*^* 
market.  Those  are  the  only  things  that  pay  any  way 
well  at  all.  But  if  you  take  the  average  on  the  whole, 
farm,  I have  not  made  anything  of  it  at  all. 

23.253.  Pasture  land  and  tillage  together ; I 
thought  that  only  applied  to  the  tillage  ? — It  applies 
to  both. 

23.254.  And  to  both  farms  does  that  apply,  in  both 
counties  ? — No,  my  I.ord  ; with  regard  to  the  Meath 
farm  anything  I made  there  was  profit,  because  1 had 
no  expenses  whatever  except  the  cost  of  a herd. 

23.255.  Then  you  were  saying  something  about 
combination  ? —Well,  there  is  nothing  of  that  kind  in 
my  county,  except  where  the  tenants  of  a particular 
estate  would  joiu  together  and  go  to  the  landlord  to 
solicit  a reduction,  but  nothing  illegal  or  further  than 
that. 

23.256.  You  have  been  valuing  a little  for  tenants 
for  the  Land  Court  ? — Yes,  my  Lord. 

23,257:  And  is  it  your  experience  that  the  Laud 
Courts  have  been  fixing  rents  at  less  value  than  they 
used  to  do  ? — Yes,  surely. 

23.258.  They  have  done  so  ? — Yes, they  have  done  so, 
and  the  rents  fixed,  at  least  in  the  Drogheda  direction, 
were  considered  very  fair.  I may  mention  that  the 
rents  that  I put  down  as  the  value  of  farms  that  I 
valued  were  those  adopted  by  the  Land  Court. 

23.259.  You  have  been  valuer  for  the  tenant  ? — 

Yes.' 

23.260.  Lord  Milltown. — Under  those  circum- 
stances I do  not  wonder  at  your  saying  that  the  rents 
were  very  fair  ? — I suppose  so,  but  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  tenants  that  they  were  fair. 

23.261.  Did  you  ask  any  landlord  ? — No,  I had  not 
much  intercourse  with  the  landlord  at  all. 

23.262.  The  President. — How  long  ago  were  those 
rents  fixed  ? — Six  months  ago  the  Land  Commissioners 
were  round  in  Drogheda.  I have  not  got  the  dates, 
but  it  would  be  fully  six  months  ago. 

23.263.  I see  you  are  prepared  to  give  evidence 
about  leaseholders.  I do  not  think  we  want  to  go 
much  further  into  that,  we  have  gone  into  it  so  often, 
but  you  are  of  opinion  that  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  for  the  purpose  of  re-adjustment  of  their  rents 
into  the  Land  Court  ? — Oh,  surely,  my  Lord,  if  it  was 
necessary  for  one  class  of  tenants  in  Ireland  it  is 
necessary  for  the  other,  because  where  the  smaller 
tenants  are  losing  a pound,  the  larger  ones  arc  losl  ng 
two. 

23.264.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  they  ought  not 
to  be  admitted  ? — Certainly  not. 

23.265.  And  if  they  could  be  admitted  it  would 
meet  their  complaints  entirely  ? — It  would  meet  their 
complaints  entirely  provided  they  should  not  be  shut 
out  of  any  purchase  bill.  You  know  they  have  been 
the  great  improvers  in  Ireland.  They  have  improved 
their  farms  more  than  any  other  tenants  in  Ireland, 
and  they  would  be  anxious  to  secure  their  improve- 
ments if  it  could  be  done  on  any  fair  basis  whatever. 

23.266.  With  respect  to  purchase,  is  there  any  great 
desire  on  the  part  of  tenants  lo  buy  ? — I think  so  to  a 
greater  extent  even  amongst  leaseholders  than  tenants 
at  will.  They  have  got  into  combinations  and  are 
deterred. 

23.267.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  by 

tenants  at  will — there  is  no  such  tiling  ? — I mean 
judicial  leaseholders.  They  are  deterred  by  agitators 
from  coming  forward.  I have  had  experience  in  my 
own  neighbourhood.  There  is  an  estate  to  be  sold 
there,  Mrs.  Cole’s,  and  it  is  in  the  market  for  the  last 
six  months,  and  they  did  offer  15  years’  purchase  and 
she  would  not  take  that  because  it  is  so  heavily 
mortgaged.  She  would  require  at  least  20  years’ 
purchase  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  and  they  have  been 
advised  not  to  give  that,  but  I have  advised  them  to 
come  to  terms.  . • 

23.268.  The  President.— And  you  think  if  they 
were’  left  to  themselves  they  would  ? — I think  they 
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would  be  inclined  to  give  18  or  19  years’  purchase  at 
least. 

23.269.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a good  thing 
to  leave  the  price  to  be  adjusted  by  Commissioners  ? 
— Yes,  my  Lord,  it  is  the  only  way  to  settle  the  thing. 
You  cannot  arrive  at  it  properly  without  having  an 
arbitrator  authorised  to  do  so.  I think  that  is  one 
of  the  modifications  that  would  be  necessary  ; to  place 
it  in  the  hands  of  the  Land  Commissioners  or  some 
other  body  appointed  to  settle  the  number  of  years  and 
the  rental. 

23.270.  That  and  the  rental  should  be  settled  by 
them  too  ? — Of  course  would  be  settled  by  the  Com- 
mission before  that. 

23.271.  And  the  number  of  years  ? — The  number  of 
years  ; and  I think  it  should  be  also  made  compulsory 
on  the  landlord  to  sell  where  any  considerable  body  or 
proportion  of  the  tenants  were  willing  to  buy. 

23.272.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  the  other 
way,  on  the  tenanls  to  buy,  supposing  the  landlord 
wishes  to  sell,  or  would  it  only  be  compulsion  on  the. 
one  side  ? — I say  where  the  tenants  are  willing  to’ 
buy. 

23.273.  But  would  you  make  it  compulsory  on  the 
tenants  to  buy,  if  the  landlord  wishes  to  sell? — Well, 

I think  not,  my  Lord. 

23.274.  Lord  Milltown.  Why  not? — Well,  I think 
they  should  be  left  at  greater  freedom.  The  men  who 
had  actually  to  deal  with  the  soil  one  year  with 
another  should  be  left  greater  freedom. 

23.275.  I suppose  that  the  reason  that  you  advocate 
compulsion  is  for  the  national  good  ? — Surely. 

23.276.  Then  if  it  is  for  the  national  good,  should 
not  the  tenants  be  equally  compelled  to  buy  as  well  as 
the  landlord  to  sell  ? — I do  not  know  how  you  can 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  tenant  to  buy. 

23.277.  Then  it  is  a difficulty  in  the  machinery  ? — 
Yes. 

23.278.  But  the  principle  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
about? — do  not  know,  my  Lord. 

23.279.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  a one-sided 
transaction  ; wherever  the  tenants  did  not  wish  to  buy 
they  need  not  ? — Yes. 

23.280.  The  President. — You  would  make  it  com- 
pulsory if ? — If  any  considerable  body  of  the 

tenants  were  willing  to  buy. 

23.281.  And  the  number  of  years  to  be  fixed 

by ? — By  the  Land  Court  or  by  specially  appointed 

arbitrators. 

23.282.  As  far  as  you  can  make  out  are  the  land- 
ords  unwilling  to  sell  in  the  part  of  Ireland  that  you 
know  about  ? — They  are.  1 have  known  a couple  of 
cases  where  they  would  have  sold  but  for  the  inter- 
vention of  the  agent  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way, 
one  way  or  another.  And  there  is  another  great 
obstacle  to  the  tenants  going  into  the  Land  Court, 
that  is  the  hanging  gale.  I have  known  considerable 
distress  from  calling  in  the  hanging  gale  when  judicial 
rents  were  settled.  That  has  prevented  a good  many 
tenants  to  my  knowledge  going  into  the  Court. 

23.283.  But  that  was  to  be  met  by  the  Arrears  Act  ? 
— Yes,  but  there  wore  some  of  those  arrears  contracted 
since,  and  there  were  a good  many  cases  where  men 
did  not  go  into  the  Arrears  Court  at  all.  In  hundreds 
of  cases  a hanging  gale  is  due.  I have  a hanging 
gale  myself. 

23.284.  Mr.  Neligan. — V\  hat  would  you  propose 
on  that  subject  ? — I have  no  proposition  to  make  on 
that  subject  whatever. 

23.285.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  hanging 
gale? — It  is  the  half  year’s  rent  previously  due. 

23.286.  Suppose  you  enter  in  November  ? — Then 
there  is  no  rent  asked  till  the  following  November, 
and  though  there  are  two  gales  due,  but  one  is  asked 
for.’ 

23.287.  And  the  one  due  in  May  is  then  payable  in 
November  ? — It  is,  but  then  it  is  not  asked  for  till 
the  following  May. 

23.288.  The  President. — There  is  always  one  half 
year  in  arrear? — Yes. 


23.289.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  a rule  in 
Ireland  ? — It  is  a rule. 

23.290.  Lord  Milltown. — There  are  a great  many 
exceptions  ? — Oh,  yes. 

23.291.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  do  you  say  that 
before  the  estate  was  sold  the  tenants  would  have  to 
pay  up  this  hanging  gale  ? — It  was  not  with  regard 
to  sale  that  I mentioned  it,  but  with  regard  to  going 
into  the  Land  Court.  They  would  rather  submit  to 
a small  reduction  from  the  landlord  than  take  the 
case  into  Court,  on  account  of  having  to  pay  up  this 
hanging  gale. 

23.292.  Is  it  a necessity  that  this  hanging  gale 
should  be  paid  before  the  Commissioners  can  adjudi- 
cate ? — I have  always  known  it  to  be  called  in  where 
the  cases  were  settled. 

23.293.  By  the  landlord? — Called  in  by  the  land- 
lord. 

23.294.  Not  by  order  of  the  Court  ? — Oh,  no ; the 
Court  has  nothing  to  say  to  it  at  all,  but  in  two  par- 
icnlar  instances  I have  known  those  who  got  rents 
fixed  obliged  to  pay  this  hanging  gale. 

23.295.  Lord  Milltown. — The  condition  precedent 
is,  that  all  arrears  shall  be  paid  up  ? — Yes. 

23.296.  And  then  if  the  landlord  requires  it,  it 
must  be  paid  up  ? — Yes. 

23.297.  In  many  cases  he  does  not  require  it  ? — In 
the  only  cases  that  came  under  my  knowledge  they 
were  required. 

23.298.  The  way  to  have  wiped  out  that  was  by 
the  Arrears  Act,  but  now  they  cannot  do  it  ? — There 
should  be  a certain  amount  of  arrears  due  before  you 
could  have  availed  yourself  of  the  Arrears  Act. 

23.299.  I think  not  ? — You  could  not  go  in  for  one 
half  year  surely. 

23.300.  The  President. — Have  you  any  other 
suggestion  to  make  about  the  Purchase  Act  ? — There 
was  one  suggestion,  that  I would  ask  to  have  it  left 
open  for  future  examination,  and  that  was  the  extend- 
ing of  the  number  of  years  for  redeeming  to  60  or 
more,  instead  of  49,  so  that  the  interest  should  be 
much  lower.  It  is  feared  that  we  have  not  seen  the 
worst  in  Ireland,  and  that  we  may  not  be  able  to  pay 
even  the  judicial  rents  within  a yeai. 

23.301.  And  the  one-fifth  deposit,  you  think  that 
' stands  in  the  way  ? — Oh,  that  stands  good.  There 

could  be  no  better  arrangement  than  that. 

23.302.  Does  not  that  prevent  landlords  selling  ? — 
It  ought  not  to  do  so,  I think,  where  they  are  allowed 
very  liberal  interest  on  the  money  lent. 

23.303.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  do  you  call  a liberal 
interest? — They  are  getting  five  per  cent,  on  the 
money,  are  they  not  ? 

23.304.  Three  ? — But  if  they  put  it  into  three  per 
cents.,  they  would  not  get  more.  It  is  very  much 
safer  than  a bank. 

23.305.  The  President. — You  do  not  offer  auy 
opinion  as  to  the  one-fifth? — 1 do  not. 

23.306.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  speaking  as  a 
tenant,  not  as  a landowner  ? — Oh,  as  a tenant.  1 am 
not  a landowner  at  all. 

23.307.  You  have  one  of  your  farms  (Lord  Milltown : 
But  he  takes  very  good  care  not  to  have  a tenant)  ? — 
It  is  very  difficult  to  get  one  if  you  wished  to. 

23.308.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  I understand  you  to 
say  that  you  have  made  no  profit  out  of  any  of  your 
farms  ? — I did  not  say  any  of  my  farms,  my  Lord. 

23.309.  Do  you  confine  that  observation  to  your 
tillage  farm  ? — Yes,  anything  that  I made  myself  was 
made  on  the  grazing  land. 

23.310.  But  you  have  done  very  well  with  the 
grazing  ? — Not  what  I consider  very  well,  then.  1 
have  not  made  more  than  10s.  an  acre. 

23.311.  In  Meath? — In  Meath. 

23.312.  Do  you  agree  with  the  last  witness  in  think- 
ing that  this  was  one  of  the  best  years  for  grass  that 
we  have  had  for  many  years  ? — No,  I should  be  greatly 
surprised  if  any  witness  stated  that.  I think  it  would 
be  contrary  to  the  truth. 

23.313.  But  a great  many  witnesses  have  stated  it. 
You  do  not  agree  ? — No,  surely  not.  ■ 
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93  314.  Both  for  quality  aud  quantity  this  year  ? — 
Oli"  I did  not  understand  you,  my  Lord.  It  certainly 
was  a good  year  for  grass. 

23  315.  And  then  a grazing  farm  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  you  ?— Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  an 
advantage. 

23  316.  But,  notwithstanding  that,  you  have  not 
made’a  profit?— Not  made  a profit. 

23  317-  Do  you  consider  this  was  a better  year  than 
last  year,  both  for  produce  and  for  grass  ? — I do  not 


think  so. 

23  318.  We  have  heard  that  it  was  in  Louth  ?— I do 
not  consider  that  it  was  one  whit  better,  at  least  in  my 
neighbourhood.  I am  only  speaking  of  my  own 
district.  It  is  very  heavy  land,  that  requires  a 
tremendous  lot  of  working. 

23  319.  Are  you  aware  of  the  prices  given  for 
grazing  land  this  year  ? —The  only  case  under  my 
notice, '’was  what  I saw  in  the  paper  the  other  day  of 
ft  j£,.  in  Monaghan  selling  for  32/.  an  acre, 

which  I thought  a monstrous  thing. 

23  320.  I am  speaking  of  the  letting  of  grazing 
lands'?— I do  not  speak  of  that.  That  is  not  much  in 

my  neighbourhood  at  all. 

23  321.  But  I suppose  if  they  were  let  at  rather  a 
higher  rate  than  last  year,  that  would  be  rather 
evidence  that  the  people  did  prett.y  well  by  them  ? — It 
would,  my  Lord,  but  I was  speaking  to  Mr.  Daly,  who 
is  very  largely  employed  in  the  setting  of  grass  land, 
aud  he  states  that  it  is  5s.  to  10s.  an  acre  down  from 
last  year. 

23.322.  But  he  has  just  given  us  evidence  that  it 
was  considerably  advanced  on  last  year,  by  10s.  an 
acre? — About  a year  ago. 

23.323.  It  is  ten  minutes  ago  since  he  told  us,  which 
is  very  recent  information.  Ten  shillings  an  acre 
higher  was  what  he  gave  us  (Sir  James  Caird : That 
is  on  the  fattening  land)  ?— There  is  not  a man  in 
Ireland  that  could  give  you  evidence  as  to  the  price  ot 

‘ land  in  Meath  better  than  he  could. 

23.324.  And  we  have  also  had  evidence  that  grazing 
land  and  crop  land  was  setting  at  a pound  an  acre 
more  this  year  than  last  year? — That  would  surprise 
me  very  much. 

23.325.  Would  not  that  be  evidence— and  we  have 
lmd  it  uncontradicted  — that  the  persons  who  had  it  last 
year  did  pretty  well  with  it  ? — It  would,  my  Lord, 


surely. 

23.326.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  tenant-right  exist 
in  your  part  of  the  country  ? — No,  sir. 

23.327.  Have  there  been  any  sales  of  farms  in  the 
last  few  years? — No,  not  recently.  Well,  there  was 
one  side  last  year,  1 think,  at  a place  called  Moormount. 
Yes,  I remember  that ; there  was  one  sale.  We  thought 
it  went  very  high,  but  then  there  was  an  excellent 
house  on  it  that  must  have  cost  a thousand  pounds  to 
build.  It  went  for  1 ,200/. 

23.328.  And  you  do  not  know  whether  tenant-right 
has  gone  up  or  down  in  the  country  ? — No,  I do  not; 
1 do  not  know  whether  it  is  now  more  valuable  than  it 
was. 

23.329.  As  a rule  are  landlords  willing  to  sell  in 
your  part  of  the  country  ? — No,  not  willing  to  sell. 

23.330.  About  how  many  years’  purchase  would 
induce  them  to  sell  ? — About  20  or  22 ; any  that  l have 
beard  of  at  all  are  asking  20  or  22. 

23.331.  Are  the  tenants  willing  to  buy  ? — They 
would  buy  at  about  15  years. 

23.332.  They  would  buy  at  a price  that  would  give 
them  an  additional  reduction  to  what  they  got  in  the 
Land  Court? — Yes,  because  it  is  the  general  opinion 
that,  we  have  not  yet  reached  the  bottom  of  agricul- 
tural matters. 


23,333.  Is  that  opinion  based  upon  the  fact  that  we 
arc  getting  a large  quantity  of  cattle  from  America  ? — 
,es>  foreign  competition  and  the  increased  prepara- 
tions that  they  are  making  in  foreign  countries  to  flood 
our  markets  with  meat  and  food  of  all  descriptions, 
"e  see  in  some  cases  that  great  cattle  buyers  in  this 


country  are  erecting  works  out  in  South  America  to  Dec.  6, 
kill  sheep  and  send  them  over  here.  — 

23.334.  I think  you  said  you  were  called  upon  to  Mr.  J.  J 

value  land  ? — Yes.  Bussell. 

23.335.  And  you  have  had  a good  deal  of  experience 
of  the  state  of  the  country  ? — Yes. 

23.336.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  financial  state 
of  the  tenant  farmers  ? — I do  not  think  they  were  ever 
so  poor. 

23.337.  And  do  you  think  it  is  merely  caused  by 
their  inability  to  pay  that  they  are  not  paying  rent 
this  year  ? — There  are  cases  where  it  is  the  case.  I 
know  several  cases  myself,  where,  if  they  got  50  per 
cent,  reduction,  they  could  not  pay. 

23.338.  Was  your  attention  called  on  any  occasion 
to  the  rents  fixed  for  the  last  year  or  two  by  the 
Commissioners  ? — No,  there  were  not  any  cases  at  all 
in  my  neighbourhood ; not  more  than  ten  or  twelve. 

23.339.  But  are  not  the  men  who  got  rents  fixed 
originally  in  the  Land  Court  complaining  ? — Yes,  and 
most  unsatisfactory  these  turned  out  to  be. 

23.340.  And  do  you  think  that  the  rents  fixed 
in  1881  and  1882  were  too  high  ?— They  would  be 
very  high  rents  now. 

23.341.  Does  your  experience  of  the  financial  shite 
of  the  farmers  extend  over  a considerable  district  ? — 

I have  had  a great  deal  of  intercourse,  more  especially 
since  I have  joined  this  last  year  the  defence  associa- 
tion. I have  in  the  towns  of  Drogheda  aud  Dundalk, 
and  round  about  that,  had  a great  deal  of  conversation 
with  tenants  for  the  last  two  or  three  years. 

23.342.  And  you  have  never  known  them  in  a 
poorer  financial  condition  than  now? — Never. 

23.343.  Over  what  period  of  time  do  you  think 
this  financial  period  of  depression  has  prevailed  with 
them  ? — Only  for  the  last  year  or  two  or  for  the  last 
few  years.  Men  who  were  working  have  lost  their 
capital,  men  who  were  working  and  thriving  with 
a small  capital,  have  lost  that  capital  now,  and  it  is 
worse  their  position  would  be  getting  every  day. 

23.344.  Then  the  difficulty  with  them  in  paying 
rent  has  nothing  to  do  with  combination  ? — Nothing 
whatever. 

23.345.  But  the  fair  want  of  means  ? — It  is 
downright  poverty,  and  I believe  the  first  question 
now  will  be,  not  how  to  meet  foreign  produce,  but 
where  to  get  capital  to  work  their  farms  for  the  future. 

23.346.  Does  that  apply  specially  to  tillage  farms  ? 

— Specially  to  tillage  farms.  I have  not  had  so  much 
experience  in  the  county  Meath  at  all. 

23.347.  You  are  speaking  of  tillage  farms  as  a 
rule  ? — Yes. 

23.348.  You  have . not  had  so  much  experience  of 
grass  farming  ? — Not  latterly,  not  for  the  last  five  or 
six  years ; but  before  1 left  my  father  we  were  always 
in  the  grazing  way,  and  had  no  tillage  whatever,  and 
I know  ho  has  become  poorer,  although  he  is  a grazier. 

I know  from  my  own  experience  that  he  has  become 
poorer  than  he  was. 

23.349.  Do  you  suppose  (hat  that  applies  in  a good 
many  graziers  in  that  part  of  the  country  as  well  as  to 
your  lather  ? — I suppose  it  does. 

23.350.  And  that  his  is  a fair  example  ? — And  that 
his  is  a fair  example.  Ho  is  not  too  highly  rented, 
and  he  has  not  had  to  pay  more  than  anybody  else. 

The  market  is  as  well  for  him  us  for  anybody  else. 

23.351.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  the  present  unsatisfactory 
and  unsettled  state  of  affairs,  it  would  be  rather  a 
ticklish  time  to  stimulate  sale  and  purchase  while  things 
are  so  unsettled  and  unsatisfactory? — Yes,  things  are 
getting  worse  every  day. 

23.352.  Sir  James  Caird.— Are  tenants  very  eager 
to  buy  at  present  ? — Well,  they  are  not.  They  are  not 
showing  very  great  eagerness,  its  I understand.  The 
only  estate  in  my  neighbourhood  is  just  opposite  my 
gate,  and  they  are  willing  fo  give  15  years’  purchase 
for  that.  They  would  not  give  any  more,  and  then 
they  say  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay  any  interest 
for  a year  or  two. 
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23.353.  Fifteen  years  would  reduce  their  rents  40 
per  cent.? — Well,  Mrs.  Cole  lias  given  20  per  cent, 
reduction  already  even  to  the  judicial  rent  holders. 

23.354.  Mr.  Knipe. — Even  to  judicial  leaseholders  ? 
— Even  to  judicial  leaseholders. 

23.355.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  abatements  being 
made  ? — Oh,  everywhere.  I got  15  per  cent,  myself. 

23.356.  Mr.  Knipe. — Just  one  question  with 
reference  to  the  Land  Court.  I think  you  said  that 
it  might  be  usefully  employed  in  interfering  between 
the  landlord  and  tenants  ? — Well,  I think  something 
of  that  kind. 

23.357.  And  do  you  apprehend  that  sales  would 
not  be  carried  out  largely  if  left  to  themselves  ? — Well, 


there  would  be  great  difficulty  in  getting  them  to  come 
to  terms  unless  somebody  is  to  interfere. 

23.358.  What  are  the  difficulties  that  you  appre- 
hend?— Well  the  arranging  of  the  number  of  years' 
purchase,  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  there  are  so 
many  other  difficulties  to  be  met  with,  tenants,  some 
of  them,  claiming  to  have  too  little  land,  and  some  of 
them  having  more  land  perhaps  than  they  ought  to 
have,  and  where  sub-divisions  have  been  carried  out 
there  is  no  end  of  trouble  that  would  arise  when  you 
go  into  the  thing  minutely. 

23.359.  And  have  you  thought  of  the  effect  it  would 
produce  if  a number  of  landlords  sold  to  their  tenants’ 
—No. 


Mr.  Edward 
Malone. 


Mr.  Edward  Malone  examined. 


23.360.  The  President. — Mr.  Malone,  where  is 

your  farm  ? — 1 have  one  farm  at  , at  Santry, 

on  Sir  Charles  Domvillc’s  property'. 

23.361.  Lord  Milltown. — In  the  county  of  Dublin? 
— They  are  both  in  county  Dublin.  Where  I live  is 
in  county  Dublin  also,  just  convenient  to  Santry  Lock. 

23.362.  The  President.— And  is  it  a leasehold  or  a 
judicial  rent  ? — One  is  a leasehold,  and  the  other  is  a 
judicial  rent.. 

23.363.  And  is  the  leasehold  much  higher  than  the 
judicial  rent  ? — Not  as  high  as  the  judicial  rent. 

23.364.  Is  it  an  old  lease,  then  ? — Yes,  an  old  lease, 
a lease  for  ever.  I purchased  the  tenant’s  good  will,  I 
think  in  1879. 

23.365.  What  number  of  years  did  you  give  for  the 
good  will? — The  value  was  156/.  5s.,  and  the  rent 
was  208/.  a year.  I should  mention  first  that  the 
farm  I held  where  I was  living,  the  lease  was  expired 
just  then,  and  I had  not  a very  good,  opinion  of  ray 
landlord,  and  I expected  that  I would  be  put  out  on  the 
road  and  have  no  place  to  go  to,  which  induced  me  to 
give  more  than  the  value  for  this  place.  I paid 
1,350/.  for  it. 

23.366.  Lord  Milltmon. — What  year  was  that  in  ? 
— That  was  in  1879. 

23.367.  The  President. — And  the  rent  was  200/.  ? 
— 200/.,  and  I spent  then  on  the  house  and  improve- 
ments 700/.  or  800/.  I had  to  build  a new  house  on 
it,  I may  say,  because  I was  a young  man  and  I wanted 
to  make  a home  and  get  married,  and  at  that  time 
land  was  paying  very  well,  and  I had  not  it  three 
months  when  I would  have  lost  1,000/.  if  I wanted  to 
put  it  on  the  market  again. 

23.368.  You  have  no  reason  to  think  that  if  you 
went  into  Court  you  would  get  your  rent  lowered? — 
Not  the  slightest. 

23.369.  Then  you  have  no  wish  to  go  into  Court  ? 
— Yes,  I have  a wish  certainly  to  get  the  i-ent  reduced 
on  that. 

23.370.  I think  you  said  you  would  not  get  it 
reduced  ? — Oh,  I believe  I would  get  it  reduced. 

23.371.  I think  you  said  you  were  paying  less  on 
your  leasehold  than  on  the  judicial  holding? — Sal 
am.  The  leasehold  is  less  than  the  judicial  rent  on 
the  other  farm. 

23.372.  And  you  state  that  in  spite  of  its  being 
less  you  think  you  would  get  it  reduced  ?— I believe  I 
would.  I may  tell  you,  my  Lord,  that  this  year  I have 
more  produce  on  the  leasehold  than  on  the  judicial 
holding  for  the  rent. 

23.373.  Then  you  think  that  the  judicial  rent  was 
put  too  high  ? — Yes,  my  Lord,  it  was  indeed,  and  if  the 
Court  eared  to  see  the  condition  of  it,  it  would  not 
take  them  very  long.  They  could  see  the  way  it  was 
valued  and  fixed  by  the  Commissioners, 

23.374.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  year  was  it  fixed  ? 
— It  dated  from  the  passing  of  the  Act.  It  was 
nearly  one  of  the  first  in  the  district. 

23.375.  1881.  or  1882  ?— 1881  or  1882,  I am  not 
certain. 

23.376.  The  President. — Had  you  made  improve- 
ments ? — I made  no  improvements  on  the  judicial 
farm.  I got  that  in  1870,  and  I paid  300/.  for  that, 


23.377.  And  they  put  it  too  high  ? — I got  it  valued 
by  two  or  three  parties,  and  the  highest  they  valued  it 
at  was  192/. 

23.378.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  acreage?— 
About  161  statute,  for  which  1 was  paying  320/.  a 
year. 

23.379.  And  you  gave  300/.  for  the' tenant-right?— 
Yes. 

23.380.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  were  to  pay 
320/.  ?— Yes. 

23.381.  Is  that  very  fine  land  ? — Very  good  land. 

23.382.  Is  it  near  a town  or  the  sea  ? — It  is  within 
four  and  a half  miles  of  the  city. 

23.383.  Of  Dublin  ?— Yes. 

23.384.  Then  I suppose  you  produce  articles  for  the 
Dublin  market  to  a large  extent  ? — Nothing  only 
potatoes.  I do  not  grow  vegetables.  It  is  too  far. 

It  is  a mixed  farm  of  potatoes  and  corn  and  meadow. 

23.385.  Lord  Milltown. — Why  is  it  too  far?— To 
work  it  as  a kitchen  garden,  the  cartage  is  too  expen- 
sive, the  carting  of  farm  produce  and  carting  of  manure 
in. 

23.386.  No  railway  ? — No  railway,  none  whatever.  , 

23.387.  You  are  not  near  a railway  station ? — No; 
no  nearer  than  the  Broadstone. 

23.388.  The  President. — Continue  the  account  of 
what  happened? — It  was  valued  by  the  landlord’s 
valuer  at  227/.  19s.  There  was  another  gentleman 
who  did  not  exactly  put  a value  on  it,  but  said  he  would 
take  off  20  per  cent,  in  view  of  the  depreciation  of 
farm  produce ; he  used  the  word,  at  least  20  per  cent. 
Well,  the  Sub-Commissioners  went  out  and  walked  tho 
farm,  and  fixed  the  rent  at  280/.,  over  the  landlords 
valuator. 

23.389.  Why  was  this  ? — T could  not  tell  why  it  was. 
They  did  it,  my  Lord, 

23.390.  For  100  acres? — For  100  statute  acres.  I 
appealed  and  the  landlord  appealed. 

23.391.  Both  appealed? — Both  appealed. 

23.392.  The  landlord  appealed  even  though  they 
put  it  higher  than  his  own  valuer?  — Well,  both 
appealed,  and  they  summoned  that  valuator  that  put  it 
at  227/.  19.?.,  and  he  was  so  ill  that  he  did  not  produce 
him,  and  on  the  appeal  case  he  got  another  gentleman 
who  said  it  was  value  for  4/.  12s.  6 d.  an  acre,  and  I 
think  that  is  about  the  rent  that  has  been  fixed  on  it. 

23.393.  And  what  did  the  Head  Commissioners  do  ? 
They  confirmed  the  decision  of  the  Sub-Cominissioners, 
and  each  party  had  to  pay  their  own  costs. 

23.394.  And  in  spite  of  this  you  think  you  would 
like  to  go  into  Court  with  your  lease?  — I would, 
because  I believe  it  is  a great  deal  too  high. 

23.395.  And  you  see  no  reason  why  you  ought  not, 
and  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  any  other  leaseholder 
-should  not  ? — None.  There  are  some  very.  great 
hardships  that  leaseholders  have  to  bear  at  present. 
This  place  that  I have,  it  cost  me  2,000/.,  and  if  I put 
it  on  the  market  to-morrow  there  is  not  one  shilling  ot 
an  interest  in  it  along  with  the  rent,  not  one  shillmg- 

23. 396.  Is  that,  2,000/.  the  tenant’s  interest  ?— It  is 
tho  purchase  I paid  for  it  and  the  mouey  1 spent  on  i • 

23.397.  The  money  you  spent  oii  it  ?— In  buildings 
residence, 
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• 23,398.  Not  in  farming  it  in  any  way  ? — I do  not 
take  that  into  consideration  at  all.  That  I expect  has 
yielded  me  a return. 

23.399.  How  much  did  you  pay  for  the  tenant’s 
interest  ?— 1,350/.  All  that  is  swept  away,  the  same 
as  if  it  went  down  the  river.  There  is  no  return 
whatever  for  that. 

23.400.  With  regard  to  purchase,  have  you  any 
Wish  to  pux-chase  under  the  Act  of  1885  ? — I would 
have  a wish  to  purchase,  but  I think  it  would  be  quite 
useless,' because,  for  instance,  that  judicial  rent,  if  I 
offered  10  or  12  years’  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent,  I 
suppose  I would  not  get  it,  and  I would  not  accept  it 
at  12  years’  purchase. 

23.401.  Yet  it  is  a judicial  rent  r — It  is  a judicial 
rent,  and  besides,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  a desire  on 
the  part  of  the  people  to  purchase,  because  they  think 
it  is  useless ; and  there  are  some  cases,  where  the 
agents  of  properties  have  no  desire  whatever  to  allow 
the  tenants  to  meet  their  landlords.  Their  desire  is  to 
keep  them  as  far  apart  as  possible.  There  was  a case 
where  a gentlemau  wished  an  abatement  of  the  rent  in 
his  lease.  He  would  not  be  listened  to,  and  then  he 
wished  to  purchase  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  and 
he  was  carrying  on  a communication  through  the 
agent.  Well,  before  the  agent  would  undertake  to 
recommend  his  case  to  the  landlord,  he  wrote  to  the 
tenant  to  know  how  many  years’  purchase  of  his 
receiver’s  fees  was  he  going  to  get,  before  he  would 
recommend  that  case  for  his  consideration;  so  that 
they  have  an  interest  in  keeping  the  tenants  from 
meeting  their  landlords. 

23.402.  Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  any  objection  to 
mention  the  name  of  that  agent  ? — The  letter  can  be 
produced.  I can  get  the  letter  it  you  wish. 

23.403.  Lord  Milllown. — Did  you  read  the  letter  ? 
—I  have  seen  the  letter. 

23,40-1.  Wbat  was  there  to  prevent  the  tenant  writ- 
ing to  the  landlord  when  there  is  a penny  post  ? — It 
should  not  prevent  the  tenant.  In  my  case  I would 
go  straight  to  the  landlord  myself. 

23.405.  There  is  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  agent  ? — 
Oh,  they  would  not  like  to  displease  the  agent,  because, 
if  the  agent  put  in  a bad  word  for  them  to  the  landlord 
they  would  feel  it. 

23.406.  As  long  as  he  pays  his  rent,  he  may  snap 
his  fingers  at  him  ? — Yes. 

■ 23,407.  And  if  he  is  going  to  purchase,  he  may  care 
just  as  much  for  him  (The  President : I suppose  he 
would  be  afraid  that  the  agent  would  be  harder  on 
him,  if  he  were  in  arrear,  or  anything  of  that,  sort)  ? — 
That  is  the  reason. 

23.408.  You  say  that  they  think  it  useless  to  pur- 
chase?— They  think  it  useless  trying,  because  the 
landlords  would  not  accept  what  the  tenants  would 
think  a fair  offer. 

23.409.  You  said  you  were  anxious  to  purchase  at 
a fair  offer,  having  got  a fair  rent;  what  would  you 
call  a fair  rent  ? — I would  be  inclined  to  give  50/.  an 
acre  for  the  land  I hold  at  present. 

23.410.  What  is  the  rent  of  it  ? — I am  paying 
4/.  12s.  Gd.  for  one  farm,  which  is  the  judicial  rent. 

23.411.  You  would  give  about  10  years’  purchase  ? 
—Well  about  10  to  12  years’  purchase  of  the  judicial 
rent. 

23.412.  Mr.  Neligan.— There  are,  as  I make  it,  100 
acres  ? — 101  statute  acres. 

23.413.  Lord  Milltown. — And  being  prepared  to 
offer  10  to  12  years’  purchase  of  the  judicial  rent,  you 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  useless  to 
attempt  to  purchase  ? — l am  quite  sure  it  would  be. 

23.414.  Well  I quite  agree  with  you  ? — I am  quite 
sure  it  would.  I would  give  about  14  years’  purchase 
ou  the  leasehold  rent. 

23.415.  I suppose  if  you  were  the  owner  of  the 
property  you  would  be  inclined  to  take  that  for  it  ? — 

is  very  probable  I would  not.  I would  try  to  get 
me  best  price  that  I could. 

23.416.  But  you  are  trying  now  to  get  the  lowest 
pnee  that  you  can  ?— Oh,  yes. 


23.417.  If  you  were  in  his  place  do  you  think,  you 
would  take  an  offer  of  that  kind  for  your  land?— r-Very 
probably  I would  not. 

23.418.  You  gave  in  1879,  I understand,  1,350/.  for 
this  perpetuity  lease  ? — Yes. 

23.419.  1879  was  a very  bad  year  ? — Not  with  me  ; 
hot  with  the  county  Dublin  farmers. 

23.420.  All  over  Ireland  ? — Not  with  the  county 
Dublin  farmers ; and  I know,  as  far  as  I was  concerned, 
it  was  not  a bad  year  ; but,  as  I said,  three  months  after 
I purchased  it,— that  was  in  the  month  of  April,— I 
would  not  have  got  within  1,000/.  or  it  would  not  have 
brought  within  1,000/.  of  what  I paid  for  it. 

23.421.  Did  you  try? — No. 

23.422.  Then  how  do  you  know  ? — Prom  the  way 

farm  produce  came  down.  At  that  time  we  were 
getting  25s.  and  26s.  for  wheat,  18s.  for  barley,  and 
14s.  to  16s.  for  oats.  Last  year  I sold  wheat  as  low 
as  12s.  This  year 

23.423.  Tell  us  what  it  would  fetch  in  the  market. 
Have  you  ever  offered  it  for  sale  ? — The  place  ? 

23.424.  Yes?— No. 

23.425.  It  is  merely  your  own  idea  of  what  it  would 
fetch  if  you  did  offer  it  ? — Yes,  merely  my  own  idea, 
and  parties  that  I have  been  speaking  with  over  the 
matter. 

23.426.  You  have  not  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
selling  ?— I never  had  the  slightest  intention,  because 
I bought  it  to  make  a home  out  of  it. 

23.427.  And  you  have  laid  out  a considerable 
amount  of  money  and  you  do  not  wish  to  part  with 
it  ? — No,  I bought  it  to  make  a home  of  it. 

23.428.  Mr.  Neligan. — At  50/.  an  acre  you  would 
be  giving  very  nearly  18  years’  purchase  ? — At  50/.  an 
acre. 

23.429.  Sir  James  Caird. — I think  you  said  that 
somebody  that  valued  for  you  said  that  the  farm  was 
worth  192/.  ? — 192/. ; and  he  also  said  in  giving  his 
evidence  before  the  Appeal  Commissioners  that  after 
three  years  that  rent  would  be  a rackrent. 

23.430.  And  you  say  that  you  would  be  willing  to 
give  14  years’  purchase  of  the  320/.  that  you  pay? — 
Oh,  I am  not  paying  320/. 

23.431.  Not  320/. ? — No;  the  Commissioners  fixed 
it  at  280/.  About  12  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial 
rent,  and  about  14  years’  purchase  on  the  leasehold 
rent. 

23.432.  Mr.  Knipe, — Is  there  any  tenant-right 
existing  in  your  part  of  the  country? — Tenant-right?  - 

23.433.  Yes? — It  does,  of  course,  because  in  both 
instances  I purchased  the  tenant-right.  Even  on  the 
judicial  rent  in  1870,  it  was  the  tenant’s  interest  I 
purchased  there. 

23.434.  Have  any  farms  been  offered  for  sale  on 
which  judicial  rents  were  fixed  in  1881  or  1882,  in 
your  part  of  the  country.' — I am  not  aware. 

23.435.  Have  farms  of  any  sort  been  offered  for 
sale  lately  ? — No,  I am  not  aware. 

23.436.  Sir  James  Caird. — I was  wrong  in  the 
figure  I gave  you,  but  taking  the  figure  you  say,  you 
now  pay  for  the  farm  280/.  Would  you  say  that  you 
would  give  14  years’  purchase  upon  that  ? — No,  no, 
no  ; about  12  years’  purchase  ou  that. 

23.437.  Mr.  Neligan. — I think  at  50/.  an  acre  you 
would  be  giving  more? — It  is  about  4/.  12s.  an  acre, 
and  12  years  of  that  would  be  over  50/. 

23.438.  That  would  be  5,050/.  ? — Fifty  times  101  ? 

23.439.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  do  you  say 
you  would  give  upon  the  present  reut  you  are  paying, 
upon  the  280/.  you  are  at  present  paying  ? — About  12 
years’  purchase. 

23.440.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  very  close 
on  1 8 years’  purchase  in  the  way  I make  it.  You  are 
offering  a little  over  17  years’  purchase  on  the  2801.  ? 
— It  is  the  Irish  acre  I am  talking  of.  It  is  about 
61  Irish  acres;  it  is  the  Irish  acre  I am  speaking  of. 

23.441.  That  accounts  for  it.  At  the  English  acre 
it  would  be  over  17  ? — Oh,  yes. 

23.442.  Mr.  Knipe— l think  you  said  you  appealed 
in  your  case  against  the  decision  ? — Yes. 

23.443.  And  the  landlord  appealed  ? — Yes. 

k k 4 


Pec.  G,  1S8C. 
Mr.  Edward 
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Dec.  6, 1886.  23,444.  Was  it  general  at  that  time  (V  appeals  to 

be  lodged  against  the  decisions  of  the  Sub-Commis- 

Mr.  Edward  sioners  ? — It  was.  As  soon  as  the  case  was  decided 
Malone.  ;n  Kilinainham  I said  to  the  soliciter  who  conducted 

the  case  for  me,  “ You  may  appeal  as  soon  as  you 
like.”  He  waited  till  the  time  for  appealing  was 
expiring,  and  he  then  lodged  the  appeal  and  he  found 
that  the  landlord  had  appealed  as  well. 

23,445.  Could  you  assign  any  reason  for  the  land- 
lords generally  appealing  at  that  time  r — No,  I could 
not. 

23,146.  Lord  Mil/town. — You  have  not  said  any- 


thing about  the  landlord’s  appeal ; you  have  stated  that 
you  appealed,  and  then  found  that  landlord  was  also 
appealing? — Oh,  yes,  both  appealed. 

23.447.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  a number  of  those 
appeals  were  withdrawn  afterwards? — I am  not 
aware.  By  some  parties  they  were.  People  lost 
faith  in  the  Sub-Commissioner's,  and  if  I was  as  wise 
then  as  I am  now  I would  not  have  gone  in  then.  If 
I had  waited  till  now  I would  have  got  the  judicial 
rent  less. 

23.448.  Your  feeling  is  that  the  rents  fixed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act  were  too  high  ? — Much  too  high. 


Mr.  F.  J. 
Freeman. 


Mr.  F.  J.  Freeman  examined. 


23.449.  The  President.— Mr.  Freeman,  you  agree 
with  the  last  witness  that  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  to  the  Court  ?— Most  certainly. 

23.450.  You  have  got  a lease  yourself  ?— Yes ; at 
least  my  father,  who  is  a very  old  man,  and  I manage 
for  him. 

23.451.  Mr.  Neliyan. — Is  it  a lease  for  ever  ? — For 
80  years.  He  took  the  (arm  in  1864,  and  it  is  for  80 
years. 

23.452.  The  President.— Is  this  the  only  farm  that 
your  father  has,  or  is  there  any  other  ? — Oh,  no,  there 
are  others. 

23.453.  Are  the  others  under  judicial  lease? — No, 
under  fee  farm  lease. 

23.454.  And  you  have  no  remark  to  make  about 
that  ? — I hold  land  in  the  Queen’s  county  and  also  in 
Tipperary,  as  well  ns  in  Kildare. 

23.455.  Therefore  you  have  had  a good  deal  of 
experience  of  the  fall  in  prices  lately  ? — Yes. 

23.456.  And  on  the  whole  has  your  father  been  able 
to  make  the  rent  of  the  farms  ? — Not  for  the  last  five 
or  six  years. 

23.457.  He  has  been  drawing  upon  capital  during 
the  whole  of  that  time? — Very  largely ; he  laid  out  a 
large  sum  of  money  on  the  lease  when  he  took  it, 
building  a house  and  residence  and  offices,  and  im- 
proved the  land  very  considerably,  and  I suppose  laid 
out  1,500/.,  and  he  advertised  the  place  last  September 
and  no  one  ever  came  to  look  at  it. 

23.458.  Lord  Milltown. — Where  was  this  ? — In 
Kildare. 

23.459.  Does  your  remark  apply  to  all  your  hold- 
ings?— No,  only  to  the  leasehold  holding. 

23.460.  You  have  told  us  that  you  have  land  in  four 
different  counties  ? — In  three. 

23.461.  I want  to  know  about  which  you  are 
speaking  ? — The  fee  farm  grant  that  we  hold  in  the 
Queen’s  county  has  been  in  the  family  for  200  years, 
and  that  is  only  subject  to  a nominal  rent. 

23.462.  The  President. — It  is  almost  as  good  as  a 
freehold  ? — It  is  only  on  the  farm  taken  in  1864  that 
we  have  to  complain  of  the  rent. 

23.463.  With  respect  to  all  your  farms,  which  are  in 
three  different  counties,  speaking  generally,  do  you 
think  that  you  have  been  able  to  make  the  rent  out  of 
the  produce?  You  told  me  that  your  father  has  not 
made  the  rent  for  five  years  ; does  that  only  apply  to 
the  Kildare  farm  ? — Only  to  the  Kildare  farm,  because 
the  other  is  only  subject  to  a nominal  rent,  a few 
shillings  an  acre. 

23.464.  At  any  rate  you  are  not  referring  to  that  ? 
—No. 

23.465.  What  is  the  Kildare  farm  in — pasture  or 
tillage  ? — Principally  in  pasture. 

23.466.  And  even  with  that  you  have  not  been  able 
to  make  the  rent  ? — Not  anything  like  the  rent,  because 
the  rent  is  very  high — it  is  nearly  90  per  cent,  over 
the  valuation. 

23,467-  Would  you  have  been  able  to  pay  a fair 
rent  out  of  it  ? — Most  decidedly. 

23.468.  It  is  on  account  of  the  rent  being  so  high 
that  you  cannot? — Yes. 

23.469.  What  you  really  complain  of,  what  you 
chiefly  want  to  give  evidence  on,  is  your  not  being 
allowed  to  come  in  under  the  Land  Act? — To  ccme 
in  under  the  Laud  Act  of  1881. 


23.470.  Mr.  Neliyan. — The  lease  standing  in  your 
way  ? — The  lease  standing  in  the  way. 

23.471.  The  President. — And  if  you  were  admitted 
that  would  meet  your  wishes  ? — Decidedly.  The 
landlord  is  a middle  landlord,  and  we  made  application 
to  purchase  his  interest  in  it.  He  was  willing  to  sell 
but  he  asked  how  many  years’  purchase  we  were  willing 
to  give  of  the  present  rent.  Well,  we  could  not 
make  an  offer  at  the  present  rent,  because  the  rent 
should  first  be  reduced  to  a fair  rent,  and  the  middle 
landlord  has  a mortgage  on  the  property  of  1,000/., 
which  would  be  too  much  to  ask  us  to  give  for  his 
interest  in  it;  and  even  if  we  were  to  take  that  1,000/. 
and  pay  the  mortgage,  he  would  have  nothing  going 
away  out  of  it.  The  middle  landlord  would  derive 
nothing. 

23.472.  Mr.  Neliyan. — What  is  the  present  rent 
under  the  lease  ? — The  present  rent  is  394/.  2s.  lOtf. 

23.473.  The  President. — For  how  many  acres? 
— 143  acres,  including  roads  and  waste  land. 

23.474.  Lord  Milltown. — How  many  acres  ?— 143 
Irish.  I think  143a.  3r.  Op.,  and  the  valuation  203/. 

23.475.  The  President. — Then  how  many  years  of 
a fair  rent  would  you  give,  do  you  think  ? — I do  not 
think  we  could  purchase  at  the  present  rent  unless 
there  was  a fair  rent  fixed. 

23.476.  But  if  a fair  rent  was  fixed  how  many 
years  ? — I think  I would  be  willing  to  give,  I suppose, 
18. 

23.477.  Mr.  Neliyan. — What  would  you  call  a fair 
rent? — l think  about  10  or  12  per  cent,  over  the 
valuation. 

23.478.  How  much  would  that  be  (Sir  James 
Caird  : That  would  be  225/.)  ? — Mr.  Thomas  Fitz- 
gerald valued  the  place  at  263/.  13s. 

23.479.  The  President. — When  you  made  the  offer 
to  the  landlord  did  you  name  any  sum  ? — No,  because 
we  could  not  get  near  each  other.  When  I found  that 
he  had  1,000/.  of  a mortgage  on  his  interest  I thought 
there  was  no  use. 

23.480.  Mr.  Neliyan. — Would  you  think  200/.  a 
year  too  much  to  pay  for  the  place  by  instalments  ?— 
No  ; that  would  be  the  valuation,  and  I would  pay  a 
little  more  than  the  valuation. 

23.481.  Would  you  pay  200/.;  that  would  be  very 
nearly  20  years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

23.482.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  only  be  half 
your  present  rent  ? — Yes. 

23.483.  Mr.  Neliyan.— At  20  years’  purchase  you 
would  be  only  paying  the  Government  what  I say, 
200/.  a year  ? — Yes. 

23.484.  Lord  Milltown. — As  I undet  stand,  you  hold 
under  a middleman  ?• — Yes. 

23.485.  And  he  has  mortgaged  his  interest  lor 

1,000/.  ?— Yes.  . 

23.486.  And  you  think  that  that  is  about  the  value 

of  what  his  interest  is  ? — No,  I would  not  be  incline 
to  give  him  1,000/.  , , 

23.487.  You  think  it  is  more  than  the  value  .- 

More  than  the  value,  decidedly.  1T 

23.488.  What  rent  does  he  pay  his  landlord  ?— 
pays  his  landlord  12  per  cent,  over  the  valuation. 

23.489.  In  point  of  fact  he  pays  the  full  va  ue 
the  land  ? — He  pays  the  full  value  of  the  rent. 

23.490.  So  he  has  no  interest  in  it  at  all  ■ 
interest  by  right. 
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23.491.  Suppose  you  are  right,  your  landlord  has  no 
interest  in  it? — As  I tell  you,  Mr.  Fitzgerald  valued 
the  property  for  the  head  landlord  at  263/.,  and  the 
head  landlord’s  rent  is  226/. 

23.492.  Your  landlord  has  practically  no  interest  in 
it  ? — Decidedly. 

23.493.  And  he  has  mortgaged  his  interest  fori, 000/.? 
—Yes. 

23.494.  Therefore  of  course  lie  will  not  sell  to  you 
unless  you  are  prepared  to  give  him  something  that  will 
produce  1,000/.  more  than  the  value  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 


and  he  would  still  have  nothing.  He  would  walk  away  Dec-  6- I886- 
without  any  surplus.  - — — 

23.495.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  are  prepared  to  pay  ’greeram 
2001.  to  Government  in  instalments,  that  would  repre- 
sent over  2,000/.,  and  that  would  give  your  landlord 

his  mortgage  and  about  1,000/.  into  his  pocket. 

23.496.  Lord  Milltown. — But  then  ho  would  have 
to  pay  the  head  landlord  (Mr.  Neligan  : Well,  he 
would  have  1,400/.  to  do  it)  ? — But  the  head  landlord’s 
rent  is  226/. 

23.497.  Mr.  Neligan. — I made  a mistake.  He  has 
practically  no  interest. 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


THIRTY-SECOND  DAY. 


Tuesday,  December  7th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  No.  36,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 


The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown. 
Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 


Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 
. Mr.  Knife. 


The  Right  Hon,  M'Mokrough  Kayanagh  examined.  jjec_  7>  1R8C 

Tnn'3«Ll8'  TLe  Preddent-—}  thiak’  Mr-  Kavanagh,  “ general  average  of  about  321  acres  per  holding  Tho  Ki^ht 
Shkrsdit  mJbtre  Prei'freJ  '-f  rT  a<1  S°me  ®V'dence’  aad  “ 1 Slve  these  figures  as  the  simplest  way  of  showing  Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
perhaps  it  might  save  time  if  I was  to  let  you  take  “ the  general  nature  of  the  property.  I have  been  Kavanagh. 
your  own  course,  and  not  ask  you  any  questions  until  “ in  possession  of  the  property  since  1854.  From 
you  have  finished  reading  unless  anything  occurs  to  “ 1866  till  1880  1 managed  the  Carlow  and  Wexford 
Yp  01  T°y-n  'hf  reSl  .reqUires  explanation  ?—  “ properties  myself,  without  an  agent ; since  then  on 

Wl11  rf  d y°ur  lordship  a copy  of  my  evidence,  “ account  of  the  agitation  and  strike  against  paying 
ston  f°  °W  Tl,  aDn  ,lieD-  °-f  courb'e  y°u  can  “ rents  I have  been  forced  to  place  the  management 

a i“°the  hJZf  nfTTn  hke.  My  “ in  other  hands.  Since  1877  I have  managed  the 
been  YkHntnCvP  f lSkefch  1 .,lavealways  Kilkenny  property  myself  without  any  agent,  and 
Z n(' , ? u t!  C°T,SSir  t0  pUt  m a descriP-  “ continue  to  do  so  still,  but  I am  very  doubtful  of 
hke  that  1 S°UDdS  rather  Conceited  t0  beSin  “ bei,1S  able  t0  d0  so  longer.  In  1880  the  average 


lord  iTth!  Tg  i TV  t v , my  in  otner  Hands.  Since  1877  I have  managed  the 

been  YkHntnCvP  f ske,ch  1 ,have  alwa)'s  Kilkenny  property  myself  without  any  agent,  and 
Z n(' , ? u t!  Commissions  to  put  in  a descrip-  “ continue  to  do  so  still,  but  I am  very  doubtful  of 
like  that  1 S°UDdS  rathGr  conceited  t0  beSin  “ beinS  ab,e  t0  do  so  longer.  In  1880  the  average 

oq  4QQ  mi  ,,  . , , T.  . , , , , “ rates  at  which  the  lands  were  let  were  as  follows: 

plan  ’ SZt  Pte”fr  7^t‘nk  ’ '?Uk!be  lg0°d  “ In  tbe  Carlow  and  Klkcnny  properties  the  tillage 
« I ‘ : 1 'J1  ? rerd-  through  then  ( reading ) : “ lands  were  then  let  at  something  less  than  an  average 

« trate  for  tbL**  0t  th®  In  Ph  Jrl7y  Coa“cd’  a maols‘  “ of  1 Per  cent-  over  the  poor  law  valuation ; in  We'x- 
« W ltd  a thu,c°“nues  of  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  “ ford  the  letting  was  higher,  about  20  per  cent,  over 
»£„Lsi “d  Her  Majesty  s lieutenant  for  the  “ the  valuation ; the  grazing  lands  in  Carlow  and  Kil- 
« for  w°Wf'  f 7aS  a ™!.“ber  of  Parllamcnt  “ kenny  were  let  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  over  the 


“ for  nr.ntu,,  w e , ; aiuauie.il,  Kcnuy  were  let  at  irom  zu  to  00  per  cent,  over  the 

« countv  fwin  18o£,t0T1868  4111(1  for  “ same-  Since  1880  considerable  reductions  have 

« rlo'v  from  1868  to  1880.  lam  a landed  “ been  made  on  the  Carlow  and  Wexford  properties. 

“ Wevfnr,ir  t'  countles  Carlow,  Kilkenny,  and  “ Up  to  1879,  when  the  agitation  against  the  payment 

“ acres  W in  "-rw  Carlow.  I have  16,974  “ of  rent  began,  the  rents  were  always  paid  cheerfully, 

« thisTnnnv.  4 agrlcultural  holdings,  325  out  of  “ and  I had  every  reason  to  believe  were  considered 
« T - i!r"nre  lln(ier  -L10  vnluation.  In  Kilkenny  “ reasonable.  I believed  them  to  be  so,  reiving  on 
“ arc' n mil’.  P aCrC,S  *e.t  in  258  holdings,  51  of  which  “ the  following  facts:  First,  that  by  far  the' largest 

« acr  , ,r.  luation.  In  Wexford  I have  4,963  “ proportion  of  rents  on  all  three  properties  had  not 

« valunti  ln  .pi  uoWings,  of  which  58  are  under  £10  “ been  raised  for  more  than  50  years  ; second,  before 

« 0f  -which"  bbat  S'ves  & t°t<al  of  894  holdings,  434  “ my  time,  large  sums  were  laid  out  in  improving 


"1'ich  are  under  £10  valuation.  It  gives 
E 24S28. 


a “ the  property,  draining — under  the  Act  known  i 
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LAND  ACTS  LOYAL  COMMISSION. 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M 
Knvanagh. 


“ ‘ Labonchcre’s  letter  ’ — helping  the  tenants  to  build, 

“ and  since  1856  I have  for  the  same  purposes  ex- 
“ pended  over  £27,000 ; third,  that  within  the  last 
“ 30  years  lines  of  railway  have  been  made  through 
“ the  entire  length  of  all  these  properties.” 

23.500.  Sir  James  Caird. — I observe  that  the 
average  rent  of  the  tillage  land  was  1 per  cent,  oyer 
the  valuation,  whereas  the  average  rent  of  the  grazing 
land  I understand  to  be  from  20  to  50  per  cent.  ? — 
Yes. 

23.501.  Does  that  arise  from  any  great  difference  in 
the  quality  of  the  land  ?— Oh,  yes.  Some  of  the 
grazing  lauds  are  in  Kilkenny,  and  some  in  Carlow. 
Parts  have  been  valued  at  £7  per  acre,  but  they  are  not 
rated  at  more  than  £3. 

23.502.  But  the  fact  that  it  is  valued  at  from 
20  to  50  per  cent,  over  the  valuation  would  seem  to 
show  some  great  superiority,  as  compared  with  the 
tillage  land.  Am  I correct  in  saying  so  ? — Yes,  on 
these  small  bits  of  grazing  land. 

23.503.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  mean  by 
being  valued  at  from  20  to  50  per  cent,  more  than  the 
poor  law  valuation  ? — Ob,  I do  not  mean  local  value ; 
I never  let  them  at  that. 

23.504.  I only  want  to  know  ? — Yes.  [ Continuing^ 
“ Since  1879,  when  the  agitation  commenced,  hardly  a 
“ year  has  passed  without  some  combination  against 
“ payment,  either  to  refuse  it  altogether,  or  to  make  it 
“ conditional  on  some  exhorbitant  reduction.  As  an 
“ instance  I will  give  an  account  of  what  happened 
“ last  year.  In  October  1885  the  tenants,  or  a very 
“ large  majority  of  them  (it  would  be  unjust  to  say 
“ that  they -all  joined)  on  my  Carlow  and  Wexford 
“ estate  attended  a meeting  summoned  by  the 
“ branches  of  the  Land  League  of  their  respective 
“ districts,  and  presided  over  by  three  priests,  they 
“ then,  as  it  was  reported  to  me,  decided  to  demand 
“ an  all-round  abatement  of  from  25  per  cent,  to 
“ 30  per  cent,  on  the  year’s  rent  then  due,  and  unless 
“ that  was  granted  to  refuse  any  payment.  It  was 
“ further  agreed  to  start  a defence  fund  and  to  ‘ stack,’ 
“ as  they  call  it,  i.e.,  to  put  in  some  bank  in  the  name 
“ of  certain  trustees,  the  difference  betweeu  the 
“ amount  of  rent  they  proposed  to  offer  and  What 
“ was  due,  any  tenant  who  paid  his  rent  without  the 
“ consent  of  the  others  was  to  forfeit  this  difference. 
“ On  hearing  of  this  meeting  I sent  out  the  following 
“ circular. 

“ ‘To. the  tenants  on  my  Carlow  and  Wexford 
Estates.” 

“ ‘October  30,  1885. 

“ ‘ Having  heard  that  at  a meeting  held  on  Sunday 
“ ‘ last  at  Skeagh  cross  roads  resolutions  were  passed 
“ ‘ relative  to  the  payment  of  rent  now  due  to  me,  I 
“ ‘think  it  better  to  let  you  all  know  at  once  that  I 
“ ‘ will  give  no  general  abatement.  In  my  opinion 
“ ‘ any  reasons  that  may  have  existed  in  former  times 
“ ‘ for  giving  such  have  been  more  than  met  by  the 
“ ‘ Land  Act  of  1881.  But  even  if  that  Act  had  not 
“ ‘ passed,  the  fact  that  the  Land  League  lias  issued 
“ * orders  to  the  tenants  to  “hold  the  rent  and'starve  the 
“ ‘ landlords  ” would  be  sufficient  to  make  any  landlord 
“ ‘ who  possessed  the  smallest  feeling  of  independence 
“ ‘ firmly  resist  any  claim  made  in  compliance  with 
“ ‘ that  order.  Now,  as  to  what  I am  prepared  to  do ; 
“ ‘ I am  ready,  as  I always  have  been,  carefully  to 
“ ‘ consider  the  individual  case  of  every  tenant  on  my 
“ ‘property.  I frankly  admit  that  although  the 
“ ‘harvest  has  been  a fair  one,  and  although  prices 
“ ‘are  not  lower  now  than  in  1867,  the  general 
“ ‘ depression,  mainly  due,  I believe,  to  the  deplorable 
“ ‘agitation  which  has  unsettled  everything  and 
“ ‘driven  capital  out  of  the  country,  has  made  it 
“ ‘extremely  difficult  to  sell  cattle  or  other  produce, 
“ ‘ and  having  regard  to  that  fact,  I am  quite  ready  to 
“ ‘ give  time  for  the  payment  of  the  rent  now  due  to 
“ ‘ any  tenant  who  requires  it.  To  every  tenant  who 


“ ‘ pays  up  a year’s  rent  at  the  coming  audit,  I will 
“ ‘ return  as  “ discount  for  cash,”  such  an  amount  as 
“ ‘ under  the  general  and  individual  circumstances  of 
“ ‘ each  case  appears  to  me  to  be  fair,  and  to  every 
“ ‘ tenant  who  has  suffered  exceptional  losses,  I shall, 
“ ‘as  heretofore,  consider  how  I can  best  help  him. 
“ * But  as  I have  before  said,  I will  make  no  general 
“ ‘ abatement,  and  any  combination  to  exact  such  will 
“ ‘ only  have  the  effect  of  preventing  me  from  making 
“ ‘ any  concession  or  allowance  to  those  who  take 
“ ‘ part  in  it.  I can  only  add  that  I am  truly  sorry 
“ ‘ if  the  report  to  which  I have  referred  is  true,  that 
“ ‘ you  have  again  allowed  yourselves  to  be  led  by 
“ ‘ those  whose  real  object  is,  not  your  good,  but  to 
“ ‘ sow  dissensions  between  us.’ 

“ ‘ (Signed)  Arthur  Kavanagji.’ 

“ ‘ Borris  House.’ 

“ In  November  200,  headed  by  two  priests,  came  in 
“ a body  to  the  rent  audit  where  my  son  was  sitting, 
“ and  stated  to  him  that  no  rents  would  be  paid 
“ unless  an  all-round  reduction  of  25  per  cent,  were 
“ granted;  this  being  refused  they  left  in  a body 
“ without  paying  anything.  Writs  were  then  served 
“ on  21  of  the  ringleaders,  but  they  were  not  executed 
“ until  February  in  order  to  give  them  the  oppor- 
“ tunity  of  reconsidering  their  determination.  In  the 
“ meantime  many  of  the  tenants  came  to  me  privately ; 
“ some  of  them  paid  their  rents,  others  stated  that 
“ they  had  the  money,  and  that  they  believed  the 
“ majority  were  quite  willing  to  pay  if  they  dared, 
“ but  that  they  were  in  dread  if  they  did  so  of  having 
“ their  houses  burned  or  themselves  injured.  Two  of 
“ those  who  were  served  with  writs  paid  privately, 
“ and  said  that  they  were  unwillingly  dragged  into 
“ the  combination;  others  sent  me  word  that  they 
“ could  not  do  so  before  the  sheriff  seized  their 
“ holdings,  as  if  they  did  so  the  League  would  not  pay 
“ their  costs.  In  February  the  writs  were  executed, 
“ the  holdings  put  up  for  sale,  and  all  were  bought  in 
“ by  the  tenants  for  the  full  amount  of  rent  and  costs. 
“ The  combination  was  thus  broken  down  and  the 
“ rents  were  paid.  During  the  struggle  large 
“ meetings  were  held  nearly  every  Sunday,  at  which 
“ most  inflammatory  speeches  were  made.  I,  as  the 
“ head  of  the  Land  Corporation,  was  pointed  out  as 
“ the  most  fitting  object  of  attack,  and  the  people 
“ were  counselled  to  fight  it  out  to  the  bitter  end, 
“ and  if  I attempted  to  take  legal  proceedings  they 
“ were  advised  to  ring  the  chapel  bells  to  assemble 
“ in  their  thousands  and  re-enact  the  scenes  of 
“ Mullinavat.  The  real  difference  which  existed 
“ between  me  and  the  tenants  was  not  so  much  the 
“ amount  of  the  abatement  as  their  conditions  that  it 
“ should  be  an  all-round  one,  and  thus  include  the 
“ cases  of  those  tenants  who  had  gone  into  court  and 
“ had  judicial  rents  fixed  on  this  point  upon  principle, 
“ I was  determined  not  to  yield,  and  the  Land 
“ League,  knowing  this,  inserted  it  as  an  essentia) 
“ condition.  With  regard  to  the  abatement  which  I 
“ said  in  my  circular  I was  ready  to  give  as  discount 
“ for  cash,  I had  gone  through  the  rental  and 
“ marked  in  each  case  of  a non-judicial  rent  the 
“ allowance  to  be  made  varying  according  to  the 
" circumstances  of  the  tenants  or  of  the  holding 
“ from  5 per  cent,  to  10  per  cent.,  in  some  few  cases 
“ 15  per  cent.,  and  on  the  large  grazing  farms  over 
“ 20  per  cent.  I told  several  who  came  in  to  talk  to 
“ me  privately  the  amount  that  I marked  for  them, 
“ and  they  said  they  were  perfectly  satisfied  to  leave 
“ the  matter  in  my  hands  if  they  were  let,  but  the 
“ system  of  intimidation  was  so  great  that  they  daie 
“ not  face  it.  That  is  the  history  of  my  own  case. 
“ It  affords  an  example  of  the  course  pursued  by  t e 
“ tenants  generally  throughout  the  country  actmg 
“ under  the  orders  the  Land  League.  I would  as  ' 
“ permission  to  put  in  as  evidence  the  following  i 
“ of  over  100  other  similar  cases,  the  particnlaio 
“ which  were  sent  to  me  individually  in  reply  to 
“ inquiry  I was  asked  to  make  upon  the  subject. 
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Bcresford,  D.  B.  P. 
Xavanagh,  A.  M.  - 


Bruen,  Bight  Hon.  H. 


■O’Donohue,  The  - 
Mcredyth,  H.  B.  - 
Anderson,  T.  VV.  - 
Bolton,  Mrs.  A.  - 


Armit,  G.  C.  G.  - 
Somers,  John  B.  - 
Hepenstal,  Col.  Dopping 

Conry’s  Estate 
King-Harmnn,  Col. 

Fitzgerald,  Bev.  B. 
Kemiuis,  William  - 
Damer,  L.  L.  Dawson 
Dunnes,  Minors  - 
Stopford,  Major  J.  G. 
North,  Captain 


Humphrys,  Wm.  - 
Bcauinau,  the  Misses 
Bru  en,  Bight  Hon.  H. 

Scott,  James  E. 
Waterford,  Marquis  of 


County  in  which 
Estate  is  situated. 

Number  of  Statutory 
Tenancies  on  Estate. 

Gross  Rental  of  these 
Tenancies. 

2S 

l! 

ill 

>5 

Percentaxo 
of  Abatement 
demanded. 

£ 

Carlow 

20 

827 

20 

Carlow  and 

274 

4,870 

274 

Wexford. 

Carlow  and 

104 

soeo 

Kildare. 

Carlow 

58 

1,041 

57 

30 

Kildare  and 

4 

107 

Queen’s. 

Kildare 

2 

30 

2 

25  to  30 

do. 

1 

12 

1 

25 

do. 

18 

852 

18 

25  to  30 

Kilkenny 

4 

111 

4 

20 

do. 

13 

173 

13 

25 

do. 

5 

153 

do. 

7 

194 

7 

do 

1 

20 

do. 

2 

49 

King’s 

87 

4,500 

87 

30 

lung’s  and 

58 

1 

Meath. 

King’s  and 

21 

300 

21 

20  to  30 

1\  estmeath. 

Longford 

39 

535 

39 

35 

do. 

25 

700 

25 

25 

Lonsford  and 

175 

3,951 

W estmeath. 

several 

Queen’s 

10 

266 

10 

do. 

47 

711 

47 

do. 

23 

569 

23 

do. 

— 

Westmeath 

25 

300 

25 

33£ 

do. 

a 

61 

2 

Wexford 

37 

665 

37 

30 

do. 

166 

5 

25  to  30 

do. 

2o 

620 

25 

25 

Wicklow 

1 

76 

do. 

78 

1,505 

78 

30 

The  Bight 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 


Tenants  lodged  a certain  proportion  of 
rents  with  trustees  which  any  were 
to  forfeit  who  paid  without  consent  of 
the  others. 

Most  of  these  have  since  paid. 


All  applied  for  abatements  which  were 
refused ; they  then  paid. 


Tenants  at  first  demanded  30  per  cent, 
then  20  per  cent.,  and  on  this  being 
refused,  lodged  rent  in  bank  less  20 
per  cent,  in  priest’s  name. 


The  rents  have  since  been  paid  in  full. 
Local  Branch  of  National  League 
passed  resolution  that  rents  should  be 
lodged  with  trustees. 


Paid  without  abatement. 


Amount  of  abatement  not  specified. 
Landlord  wishing  to  avoid  legal  pro- 
ceedings, offered  3s.  in  pound  ; not  yet 


Tenants  have  collected  a defence  fund 
to  resist  any  legal  action  taken  by 
landlord. 

Abatement  refused  by  landlord. 


“ MUNSTEE, 


s — 



=3 

1 

5 

Landlord. 

County  in  which 
Estate  is  situated. 

i! 

If  j 

11 

Percentage 
of  Abatement 
demanded. 

Observations. 

=r> 

u 



£ 1 

£ 

Inchiquiu,  Dowager  Lady 
Sir  A.,  Ban.  - 
atoll,  Mary  C.,  and  another 

Clare  - 
do.  - 
do.  - 

10 

68 

11  1 

607 

209 

10 

11 

30 

20 

Some  asked  20  per  cent. 

Tenants  came  in  body  to  make  this  do- 

mand,  headed  by  two  priests,  one  o 
whom  stated  that  the  parish  would  be 

made  too  hot  to  hold  any  tenant  who 

Woodward,  Mrs.  - 

do.  - 

20  1 

370 

20  | 

20 

paid  his  rent  without  this  abatement. 
Most  have  since  paid. 

1 1 2 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


“ MUNSTER — continued. 


The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 


Moreland,  Reps.  of  W.  J.  H. 
Fitzgerald,  W.  II.  W. 
Woulfe,  S.  R. 


Singleton,  Edward 
Vandeleur,  H.  J.  - 
Norbury,  Earl  of  - 


He  la  Have,  Madame 
Ellis,  R.  W. 

Mills,  Misses 
Egmont,  Earl  of  - 

Colley,  H.  F. 
O’Grady,  Miss  K. 


Doneraile,  Viscount 


Ponsonby,  C.  W.  T. 


Stoughton,  Reps,  of  T.  A.  - 


Fitzgerald,  Sir  Maurice 
(Knight  of  Kerry). 
Chute,  F.  B. 

Burke,  Reps,  of  T.  F. 

Rae  Estate 


Lansdowne,  Marquis  of 
Do.  - 

Crosbie,  Col.  James 


Baker,  Mrs.  Maria 
Cooper,  Col.  R.  A. 
Fermoy,  Lord 
Pigott,  H.  A.  R.  - 


Estate  is  situated. 


Clare,  Tip.,  and 
Sligo. 


2,000 

300 

2,000 


61  Abatement! 


Said  they  would  lodge  amount  offered 
with  trustees. 

Tenants  came  in  body,  headed  by  priest, 
and  refused  to  pay  without  this  abate- 
ment. A few  have  since  paid  by  bank 
orders,  but  asked  to  have  the  receipts 
sent  through  friends. 

These  rents  were  fixed  August  1885, 
when  tenants  strongly  represented  to 
the  Commissioners  the  badness  of  the 
times.  Some  have  since  paid ; eject- 
ment processes  having  been  issued 
against  them. 


On  Sligo  estate,  the  eight  tenants  who 
had  their  rents  fixed  are  the  only 
tenants  who  have  not  paid. 

Tenants  came,  headed  by  the  curate,  who 
advised  them,  in  agent’s  presence,  to 
spend  all  they  required  for  their  family 
expenses,  to  keep  a store  for  contin- 
gences,  and  if  there  was  anything  left 
to  give  it  to  the  landlady. 

Many  have  since  paid. 


Agent  believes  most  of  them  lodged 
amount  offered  with  trustees. 

Ditto. 

20  per  cent,  was  offered  to  non-judicial 
tenants,  but  they  refused  to  pay 
unless  the  same  abatement  was  given 
to  the  two  statutory  tenants  also. 

Amount  of  abatement  not  clearly  spe- 

Tenants  on  one  townland  having  been 
refused  abatement,  lodged  half-year’s 
rent,  less  25  per  cent.,  in  the  bank  in 
names  of  leading  men  of  local  branch 
of  National  League.  A guarantee 
order  was  subsequently  obtained  to 
attach  this  sum. 

Many  of  them  lodged  amount  with 
trustees. 

38/.  lodged  with  trustees. 

Tenants  have  refused  to  pay,  but  have 
not  demanded  any  definite  abatement. 

General  abatement  not  specified.  Some 
asked  35  per  cent.,  others  refused  to 
pay. 


Cstatc  in  Chancery.  Receiver  Judge 
refused  application  for  abatements ; 
rents  not  since  paid. 


Twenty  tenants  who  paid  March  (1885) 
rent  in  December  have  been  boycotted 


Agent  accepted  80  per  cent,  of  rents  on 
account.  He  declares  it  is  just  as  bara 
to  get  judicial  rents  as  any  other. 

Amount  of  abatement  not  specified  by 
tenants. 

A fund  was  raised  by  the  tenants  for 
their  defence  in  any  legal  proceedmg 
which  might  be  taken  against  tnem. 
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“MUNSTER — continued . Dec,  7,  1886. 


“ ULSTER. 


Landlord. 

County  in  which 
Estate  is  situated. 

Nirabcr  of  Statutory 
Tenancies  on  Estate. 

S 

1| 

$1 

5 

Number  of  these  Tenants 
who  demanded  Abate- 

Tercentape 
of  Abatement 
demanded.  ; 

Observations. 

Key,  Richard 

Donegal 

20 

£ 

65 

20 

50 

do. 

400 

2,000 

400 

50 

Twigg,  Coltlaud  - 

do. 

80 

160 

80 

50 

Priest  wrote  to  say  they  would  pav  if 

Hill,  Captain  A.  - 

do. 

270 

342 

270 

25 

.15  or  20  per  cent,  was  allowed. 

Olphert,  AVybrant 

do. 

400 

1,360 

400 

50 

Tenants  walked  in  a body,  headed  by  the 

15 

322 

15 

priest,  and  demanded  this  reduction, 
which  was  refused.  One  tenant,  whose 
rent  was  7/.,  was  arrested  same  evening 
for  drunkenness,  and  was  found  to 
. have  20/.  in  his  pocket. 

Joined  with  non-judicial  tenants  in  asking 

Mansfield,  Col. 

Tyrone 

51 

519 

45 

50 

abatement. 

Tenants  afterwards  said  they  would  pny 

if  they  got  30  per  cent. 
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“ CONNA  U GHT — continued. 


The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 


Landlords. 

^County  in  which 

Number  of  Statutory 
Tenancies  on  Estate. 

If 

-5i 

ll 

11 

||| 

Percentage 
of  Abatement 
demanded. 

Perry,  Edmund  H.  C. 

Mayo  - 

224 

£ 

1,680 

All  but 

50 

Arran,  Earl  of  - 

do. 

250 

1,000 

a few. 
250 

» 

Browne,  J.  D.  N.  - 

do. 

220 

1,426 

220 

30 

Pratt,  Mervyn 

do. 

261 

2,051 

261 

40 

Knox,  Col.  C.  W. 

do. 

130 

800 

130 

30 

Irwin,  Mrs. 

Roscommon  - 

40 

300 

40 

30 

Crofton,  Lord 

do. 

15 

207 

15 

30 

Hewetson,  Mrs.  - 

80 

850 

80 

30 

Phiblis,  William  - 

do.  - 

130 

1,500 

130 

33 

Versehoyle,  li.  J.  - 

do.  - 

46 

487 

- 

- 

Harlech,  Lord 

Sligo  and  Mrtyo 

.45 

876 

45 

One  Protestant  tenant  who  paid  his  rent 
told  landlord  he  did  so  in  terror. 
Tenants  stated  they  would  lodge  amount 
offered  with  trustees. 


Lodged  amount  offered  with  their  priests. 


Were  threatened  with  legal  proceedings 
and  are  now  paying.  6 ’ 

Asked  an  abatement  on  May  (1885) 
rent,  but  paid  without  it. 

Abatement  not  specified.  Ten  demanded 
40  per  cent.,  and  refused  to  pay  with- 


it  was  suggested  in  this  way  : towards  the  end  of 
1885,  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  was  then  Prime  Minister, 
expressed  a wish  to  know  whether  any  demand  had 
been  made  by  the  tenants  in  Ireland  for  abatement 
on  judicial  rents.  In  order  to  furnish  this  informa- 
tion I sent  out  the  following  circular,  the  replies  to 
which  were  tabulated  on  the  form  I have  named,  and 
a copy  sent  to  Mr.  Gladstone  in  January  1886  : — 


“ Inquiry  as  to  Payment  of  Rents  which  have  been 
fixed  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881. 


Rem,ies. 

1.  Landlord’s  name  and  address  ? 

L 

2.  Name  of  estate  ? Where  situated?  - 

2. 

3.  How  many  tenants  had  their  rents 

3. 

fixed  under  the  above  Act  ? 

4.  Gross  yearly  rent  so  fixed  ? - 

4. 

5.  Have  these  tenants  refused  to  pay 

5 

rents  so  fixed  without  further  abate- 

6.  "What  abatement  did  they  recommend  ? 

G. 

7.  Did  they  lodge  the  amount  they  were 

7. 

willing  to  pay  with  trustees  ? 

“ Please  return  this  form,  when  filled,  to  W.  Gri.ES,  Molesworth 
Street,  Dublin.” 


I do  not  know  whether  I should  put  this  in.  The 
Commission  may  do  what  they  think  best  about  it. 

The  President. — Better  leave  it  with  us. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Perhaps  you  can  leave  it  for  our 
consideration  ? 

23.505.  The  President.  — You  might  state  the 
general  result  ? — I think  the  general  result  was  that 
there  were  over  100  of  these  cases  where  tenants  who 
had  judicial  rents  fixed  struck  for  a reduction.  I can- 
not say  exactly  what  it  was,  as  it  varied.  I think  it 
was  from  15  to  20  or  30  per  cent. 

23.506.  Lord  Milltown. — What  part  of  Ireland  does 
that  affect  ? Is  it  any  particular  county  ? — Ob,  dear 
no ; I sent  out,  I think,  800,  and  this  is  the  reply  what 
I call  boiled  down. 

23.507.  All  over  Ireland  ? — All  over  Ireland. 
Shall  I go  on,  my  lord  ? 

23.508.  The  President.  — Yes,  please  ? — Witness 

( continuing ) From  all  the  circumstances  which 

“ have  come  to  my  knowledge  during  the  course  of 


“ this  agitation  I think  it  is  clear  that  the  real  object" 
“ of  the  League  in  adopting  the  ‘ no  rent  ’ cry  was 
“ not  the  plausable  one  which  they  have  been  careful 
“ to  put  in  the  foreground  of  getting  reductions  for 
“ the  tenants  but  by  preventing  them  from  paying 
“ their  rents  to  force  the  landlords  to  have  recourse  to 
“ evictions.  With  same  view  they  have  used  their 
“ influence  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  the  tenant  right 
“ as  also  to  prevent  tenants  purchasing  under  Lord 
“ Ashbourne’s  Act.  There  are  a good  many  instances 
“ now  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  of  a disposition  on 
“ the  part  of  landlords  and  tenants  by  these  means  to 
“ settle  their  differences  without  the  interference  of 
“ the  National  League.  Tranquillity  brought  about  in 
“ this  way  would  be  simple  ruin  to  the  agitators  and 
“ destruction  to  their  trade.  It  would  put  a final 
“ stop  to  the  stream  of  American  dollars  upon  which 
“ the  majority,  if  not  the  entire,  of  Mr.  Parnell’s 
“ party  depend  for  their  very  existence,  and  would 
“ prove  in  the  most  unmistakable  manner  the  unreal 
“ and  hollow  nature  of  the  cry  for  home  rule,  so  far 
“ as  the  great  majority  of  the  farmers  in  Ireland  are 
“ concerned,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  wondered  at 
“ that  every  effort  should  be  made  to  prevent  these 
“ settlements.  To  prevent  the  payment  of  rent  is 
“ the  first  and  most  important  principle  in  the  policy 
“ of  the  League,  because  it  is  the  shortest  and  most 
“ direct  course  to  bring  landlords  and  tenants  into 
“ collision.  The  alleged  object  of  obtaining  a reduc-* 
“ tion  in  rent  for  the  tenant  is  too  plausable  a covering 
“ and  too  good  a bait  for  the  tenantry,  not  to  be  put 
“ in  the  foreground  as  the  real  purpose,  and  although 
“ the  insidious  manner  in  which  this  is  done  is  marked 
“ by  great  cleverness,  that  their  real  object  is  such  as 
“ I state  is  dearly  evident  from  their  own  speeches 
“ and  publications.  In  support  of  this  I would  offer 
“ the  manifesto  on  the  rent  question  called  ‘ Plan  of , 
“ ‘Campaign’  published  in  ‘United  Ireland’  of 
“ October  21st  (last)  as  important  evidence.”  Per- 
haps you  have  it? 

The  President. — We  have  it. 

23,509.  Mr.  Neligan. — Yes,  two  or  three  copies  of 
it. 

Witness. — I also  give  a few  extracts  from  speeches 
and  papers  with  particulars  as  to  dates,  &c.,  to  afford 
means  of  verification.  1 have  a big  book  here  (book 
produced)  containing  an  immense  number  of  extracts. 

The  President. — 1 think  if  you  put  the  principal 
specimens  into  evidence  it  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Such  extracts  as  Mr.  Kavanagh  may 
select  from  his  book. 
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23,510.  Lord  Milltown. — What  does  this  go  to 
prove? — Proving  clearly  that  the  Land  League  has 
been  inciting  the  people  not  to  pay  rents  and  in  fact 
not  to  comply. 

23, oil-  The  President. — That  their  object  is  to 
force  evictions? — Yes;  that,  it  is  my  belief,  is  their 
main  object. 

23,512.  Lord  Milltown.  — And  cause  collisions 
between  landlord  and  tenant? — Exactly.  The  first 
extract  I shall  give  is  from  the  “ Roscommon  Herald  ” 
November  9tli,  188  ? : — 

“Speech  by  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Kelly,  M.P.,  atBreedoque, 
“ county  Roscommon  : — ‘ We  on  our  part  have  told 
“ ‘the  peopld  of  England  that  you  are  not  able  to  pay 
“ ‘without  taking  from  your  farms  those  things  which 
“ 1 are  necessary  for  the  proper  cultivation  of  them. 
“ ‘If  you  allow  yourselves  to  he  intimidated  by  agents 
“ ‘and  landlords  into  parting  with  your  stock  to  pay 
“ ‘a  rent  which  the  land  has  not  produced,  there  will 
“ ‘ be  a strong  argument  next  year  when  Parliament 
“ ‘ meets,  to  show  we  were  not  speaking  the  truth 
“ ‘ when  we  said  you  were  unable  to  pay,  and  that 
“ ‘ fact  will  not  only  tell  against  our  political  power 
“ ‘ and  influence  with  the  English  people,  but  it  will 
“ ‘ tell  heavily  against  you  in  the  settlement  of  the 
“ ‘ land  question  when  it  comes.’ 

“ ‘Weekly  Freeman  ’ of  October  9th,  1886: — ‘At 
“ ‘the  meeting  of  the  Glin  (Limerick)  Branch  of  the 
“ ‘ League  it  was  decided  that  “ Mark  O’Donnell  be 
“ ‘ recompensed  for  allowing  the  sheriffs  to  seize  his 
“ ‘ cattle  for  rent,  he  being  well  able  to  pay  at  the 
“ ‘ time.’ 

“ Mr.  Dillon  at  Woodford  said : ‘ There  is  no  way 
“ ‘ to  deal  with  a traitor  except  to  keep  his  money 
“ ‘ under  lock  and  key.  If  you  find  that  he  pays  his 
“ ‘ rent  and  betrays  the  organization,  what  will  you 
“ ‘do  with  him?  I will  tell  you  what  to  do  with 
“ ‘him,  close  upon  his  money,  and  use  it  for  the 
“ ‘purposes  of  the  organization.’ 

“ On  November  7th,  Mr.  Lane,  the  member  for 
“ East  Cork,  speaking  at  Youghal,  is  reported  to  have 
“ said:” — That,  I think,  should  be  “as  reported  in 
“ the  paper,  said  : ” ‘It  was  the  custom  some  years  ago 
“ ‘ in  the  British  army  to  shoot  the  man  who  turned 
“ ‘his  back  on  the  enemy,  and  they  should  do  the 
“ ‘ same  thing  to  any  tenant  who  went  behind  the 
“ ‘ backs  of  the  other  tenants,  and  paid  his  rent.  He 
“ ‘did  not  mean  that  they  should  shoot  them,  but 
“ ‘they  had  a more  peaceful  weapon  in  boycotting, 
“ ‘and  such  he  recommended  should  be  done.’  ” 

“ The  following  words  appeared  in  ‘ United  Ireland  ’ 
“ of  the  30th  October  1886 : ‘ If  I (Mr.  Healy)  were 
“ ‘ a tenant  pressed  on  one  hand  by  Mr.  Sam  Hussey 
“ ‘ and  a sheriff’s  writ,  and  on  the  other  hand  pressed 
“ ‘by  Mr.  Hussey  with  a purchase  deed,  and  if  I 
“ ‘ were  compelled  to  buy  at  too  big  a price,  I would 
“ ‘ repudiate  it  by-and-bye,  when  I had  the  place  in 
“ ‘ my  possession.’  ” 

“ So  long  ago  as  October  20th,  1 885,  at  a meeting 
“ of  the  Central  Branch  of  the  League  held  at  its 
“ office  in  Sackville  Street,  Dublin,  Mr.  Dillon  said  : 
u ‘ He  did  not  want  to  give  advice,  but  if  he  were 
( ‘a  tenant  he  should  lodge  the  money  which  he  was 
' prepared  to  offer  for  rent  in  the  hands  of  trustees, 
((  an(l  use  it  afterwards  as  a campaign  fund  against 
‘the  landlords.’  Here  he  foreshadowed  that  dis- 
((  honest  scheme  of  the  Parnellites — ‘ a Plan  of  Cam- 
paign,’  which  was  published  in  ‘United  Ireland’ 
((  on  October  23rd,  1886.  On  the  27th  of  last  July 
at  a meeting  held  at  the  same  place,  Mr. 
1(  billon  gave  the  following  advice  respecting  the 
((  fnts  due  to  the  landlords  : ‘ These  (the  landlords) 

„ ( werc  the  people  whom  they  could  strike  at.  They 
„ ( weve  the  people  who  had  invited  it ; and  if  they 
„ (endeavoured  to  force  the  Government  ;o  declare 
„ i Tar, mi  PeoP'eJ  why  the  people  must  retort  by 
a t p aring  war  on  their  rents  ....  If  the 
„ ( Oastle  was  to  return  to  its  old  traditions  it  would 
„ (°°mpel  them,  in  self-defence,  recommence  a 
ii  ( campaign  of  the  utmost  activity  against  the  rents 
ot  the  landlords  who  supported  such  a system,  and 


“ ‘ he  should  say  that  the  people  under  such  circum- 
“ * stances  would  be  justified  in  taking  from  the  land- 
“ ‘ lords  everything  they  could  possibly  take.’ — 
“ ‘ United  Ireland,’  July  31st,  1886.  Again  on  the 
“ 28th  September  1886,  at  another  meeting  of  the 
“ Central  Branch,  Mr.  Dillon  said  that  they  (the 
“ Parnellites)  wished  to  compel  the  landlords  ‘ to  give 
“ ‘ the  League  breathing  space  for  the  work  which  it 
“ ‘ had  now  undertaken,’  and  referring  to  the  Com- 
“ mission  which  had  recently  been  appointed  by  the 
“ Government  to  inquire  into  the  alleged  inability  of 
“ the  tenants  to  pay  their  rents,  proclaimed:  ‘They 
“ ‘ (the  tenants)  were  asked  to  submit  to  the  verdict 
“ ‘ of  a body  in  which  their  interests  were  wholly 
“ ‘ unrepresented,  and  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people 
“ ‘he  utterly  refused  to  submit  their  cause  to  such  a 
“ ‘ tribunal.’  ” That  is  this  Commission  he  refers  to. 
I could  have  given  hundreds  more  extracts,  but  I 
thought  that  these  would  be  sufficient.  If  your  lord- 
ship  were  to  look  at  that  book. 

23.513.  The  President. — Yes.  {Book,  handed  to 
President.') 

Witness. — It  was  on  the  lust  or  30th  of  August  I 
began  it.  It  is  a most  extraordinary  thing — a cutting 
from  every  local  paper  in  Ireland  giving  reports  of  the 
meetings  of  the  League. 

23.514.  The  President. — The  universal  admission 
that  a great  number  of  these  people  can  pay  is  shown  ? 
— Yes,  and  these  are  all  extraordinary  cases.  This  is 
since  the  30th  of  August. 

23.515.  This  present  year  ? — This  present  year. 

23.516.  Mr.  Neligan. — Very  little  more  than  three 
months. 

Witness. — I get  all  the  local  papers.  “United 
Ireland  ” is  the  usual  paper  people  look  for  these 
things  to  be  in ; but  they  are  losing  a great  deal  by 
not  looking  into  the  local  papers  where  the  true 
reports  are.  My  attention  was  first  drawn  to  the 
matter  by  a case  which  was  reported  to  me  in  London, 
one  of  the  most  horrid  cases  I ever  heard  of.  The 
wife  of  a labourer  who  had  disobeyed  the  League  was 
about  to  be  confined,  and  every  woman  was  driven 
away  from  him  ; and  he  had  to  send  to  the  North  to 
get  a nurse  tender  to  attend  her.  These  are  things 
which  the  English  people  do  not  hear  of,  and  they  do 
not  believe  it. 

23.517.  The  P resident. — They  ought  to  be  kept  cir- 
culated, and  I believe  your  association,  the  I.  L.  P.  U., 
is  doing  so  ? — Yes,  we  are  publishing  notes  every 
week,  and  a great  many  of  them  are  in  that  book, 
and  what  I look  upon  that  book  is:  its  value,  if 
it  could  be  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  English 
people.  I know  it  would  be  very  unreasonable  to  ask 
you  to  take  it  in  and  put  on  your  minutes. 

The  President. — I think  they  have  already  been 
taking  down  what  you  have  said.  I think  it  will 
appear  in  evidence  that  there  is  a large  book  in 
existence  full  of  similar  extracts  taken  from  papers 
during  the  last  three  months. 

23.518.  Witness. — If  your  lordship  likes  ,1  shall 
leave  it  with  you  while  you  sit  in  Dublin,  if  you  care 
to  look  at  it. 

The  President. — It  might  be  interesting,  but  we 
shall  have  very  little  time,  I am  afraid,  to  look  at 
anything. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I should  bo  glad  if  you  would  leave 
it. 

23.519.  Witness. — Certainly. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Is  each  of  them  capable  of  imme- 
diate verification  ? 

23.520.  Witness.— Oh,  yes.  The  cleric  who  is 
cutting  them  out  for  me  and  watching  the  papers 
takes  care  to  do  that.  I do  not  think  quotations  worth 
a pinch  of  snuff  unless  they  can  be  verified.  I might 
invent  them.  My  lord,  shall  I go  on  ? 

The  President. — Yes,  please.  , . 

23.521.  Witness  {continuing). — “ The  agitation  has 
“ been  based  upon  two  assertions  which  have  had 
“ unfortunately  within  the  ast  six  years  just  a sufli- 
“ cient  basis  of  truth  to  afford  these  agitators  a start- 
« ino-  point.  The  first,  the  depression  in  trade  and 

1 1 4 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Ivnvanagh. 
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Dec.  7,  1886.  “ its  natural  consequences,  the  depreciation  in  the  “ dant  thought,  such  a course  must  be  most  dangerous, 

price  of  all  agricultural  produce,  is  unfortunately  “ but  in  Ireland,  with  an  excitable  population,  pecu- 

The  Right  « true)  but  p believe  both  the  effect  and  extent  have  “ liarly  open  to  the  influences  of  agitation,  the 

Hon.  A.  M‘M.  tt  been  purposely  exaggerated.  A comparison  of  the  “ numerical  majority  reared  in  disloyalty  from  their 

avanag  . u pr;ces  0f  agricultural  produce  at  the  present  with  “ cradles,  whose  only  source  of  information  or  means 

“ those  of  past  years  will  show  the  facts  with  regard  “ of  forming  an  opinion  upon  the  question  of  the  day 

<c  to  that.  To  this  branch  of  the  subject  the  agitators  “ are  derived  from  the  Nationalist  journal  and  other 

“ have  added  the  assertion  that  the  land  itself  has  “ treasonable  and  unscrupulous  publications,  the  only 

“ deteriorated  both  in  quality  and  in  productive  l:  probable,  I might  say  possible,  results  are  a hun- 

“ power ; this,  I believe,  can  also  be  refuted.  The  “ dredfold  more  dangerous  and  have  already  brought 

“ second  assertion  upon  which  they  ground  the  agi-  “ us  to  this  crisis.  The  people  have  become  so 

“ tation  is  the  impoverised  condition  of  the  Irish  “ demoralized  by  concessions  to  agitation  that  it  is 

“ tenantry.  So  far  as  this  is  true,  it  is,  1 believe,  in  “ impossible  to  look  forward  with  much  hope. 

“ no  small  degree  due  to  the  agitation,  which  has  also  “ Having  regard  to  the  present  system  of  party  go- 

“ been  a most  important  factor  in  agravating  the  de-  “ vernment,  a fact  which  we  cannot  ignore  and 

“ pression  in  trade,  as  well  as  precipitating  and  con-  “ cannot  change,  the  prospects  of  the  iuture  are  very 

“ tinuing  the  fall  in  prices  in  agricultural  produce ; “ gloomy'.  If  law  and  order  were  restored,  continuity 

“ the  one  is  but  a natural  consequence  of  the  other.  “ of  policy  ensured,  and  a firm  government  per- 

“ The  origin  of  the  depression  in  trade  is  a very  “ mnneutly  established,  the  case  would  be  very 

“ grave  and  difficult  subject  and  outside  the  scope  of  “ different,  peace  and  prosperity  would  return,  but 

“ this  Commission’s  inquiry,  but  its  effects  upon  Ire-  “ with  the  chance . of  a change  of  party  at  the 

“ land  is  directly  connected  with  it,  and  it  is  only'  so  “ next  general  election  and  a reversal  of  the  policy 

“ far  as  that  is  concerned  that  I would  refer  to  it.  “ of  the  present  Government.  It  is  not  wonderful 

“ Let  the  origin  of  the  depression  in  trade  be  what  it  “ that  the  people  should  refuse  to  believe  in  any 

“ may,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  agitation  which  “ finality  in  legislation  connected  with  the  land, 

“ this  unfortunate  country  has  gone  through  during  “ and  instead  of  availing  themselves  of  immense 

“ the  past  six  or  seven  years  could  not  possibly  “ benefits  conferred  upon  them  in  the  past  prefer  to 

“ have  had  any  other  effect  than  to  aggravate  and  “ wait  in  the  firm  and  not  unnatural  belief  that  a per- 

“ perpetuate  it.  All  confidence  has  been  shaken,  no  “ sistence  in  the  course  of  crime  and  agitation  which 

“ man  knows  from  week  to  week  what  to  expect,  “ has  hitherto  proved  so  successful  will  ultimately 

“ trade  of  all  kinds  has  been  paralyzed,  capital  driven  “ result  in  giving  them  the  land  for  nothing  and  in 

“ away,  enterprise  checked  alike  in  commercial  as  in  “ realization  of  these  revolutionary  hopes  which  the 

“ agricultural  undertakings  : this  stagnation,  this  stop-  “ teaching  of  the  agitators  has  kindled  in  their  breasts. 

“ page  of  the  normal  circulation  of  money',  has  most  “ It  is  the  sy'Stem  of  party  government  carried  on 

“ seriously  crippled  the  means  of  all  classes  of  con-  “ under  the  circumstances  I have  named  that  gives 

“ sumerswith — as  must  be  the  case — a like  detrimental  “ the  question  its  most  grave  and  serious  aspect.  It 

“ effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  producers,  whether  “ is  having  regaial  to. the  fact  that  we  cannot  alter  it; 

“ merchants  or  farmers,  general  poverty  has  been  the  “ to  the  fact  that  while  the  system  of  party  govern- 

“ only  possible  result,  naturally  increasing  discontent,  “ ment  continues,  it  is  impossible  to  convince  the  Irish 

“ and  rendering  the  sufferers  more  malleable  or  open  “ people  that  there  can  be  any  finality  in  legislation 

“ to  the  designs  of  agitators  whose  main  interest  it  is  “ as  regards  the  land,  that  I look  upon,  the  purchase 

“ to  foment  it;  thus  the  main  results  of  this  agitation  “ scheme  as  the  only  reasonable  or  available  solution 

“ go  on  acting  and  re-acting  upon  each  other,  and  “ of  the  question.  I believe  the  land  question  practi- 

“ will  continue  to  do  so  in  an  increasing  ratio  while  “ cally  underlies  the  whole  agitation,  and  if  it  was 

“ remains  unchecked.  Unceasing  agitation  is  now  “ settled  there  would  be  very  little  force  left  in  the 

“ and  has  been  for  years  the  curse  of  the  country.  It  “ cry  for  home  rule  or  separation.  The  Parucllite 

“ is  the  main  cause  of  crime  and  of  the  difficulty  of  “ party  prove  this  by  their  using  all  their  influence  to 

“ governing  Ireland.  That  it  has  be*n  left  so  long  “ prevent  the  tenants  purchasing;  they  know  that  by 

“ unchecked  is  a problem  for  the  solution  of  which  “ the  Purchase  Act  t lie  land  question  would  be 

“ we  must  look  deeper  than  the  surface,  but  I believe  “ settled,  that  the  cry  which  gives  them  their  follow- 

“ it  is  not  .difficult  to  find.  It  is  a case  of  history  ‘‘  ing  and  their  power  would  begone;  their  policy  is 

“ repeating  itself  and  Ireland  being  made,  as  of  old,  “ therefore  to  dissuade  the  tenants  from  availing 

“ the  battle  ground  of  English  party  strife.  The  “ themselves  of  its  provisions,  holding  out  to  them 

“ British  Constitution  is  a grand  one,  guaranteeing  to  “ the  promises  of  larger  and  greater  concessious  by 

“ every  subject  the  greatest  amount  of  freedom  con-  “ persistence  in  a course  which  has  already  brought 

“ sistent  with  the  safety  of  the  Commonwealth ; the  “ them  so  much.  I have  before  said  that  agitation 

“ system  of  party  government  is  also  ns  near  perfec-  “ has  been  based  upon  two  assertions,  which  are 

“ tion  in  its  theory  and  conception  as  any  human  shortly  these,  the  .depreciation  in  the  price  of  all 
“ device  can  hope  to  reach,  but  for  either  of  these  to  “ agricultural  produce  and  the  impoverished  condition 

“ have  a fair  trial  there  are  conditions  absolutely  “ of  the  Irish  tenantry ; they  are  inseparably  bound 

“ needful,  and  they  are  that  those  who  govern  and  “ together  because  if  the  first  is  true  it  would  as  a 

“ lead  the  parties  should  have  a conscientious  regard  “ natural  consequence  tend  to  produce  the  second, 

“ for  the  first  principles  of  right  and  wrong,  and  make  “ therefore,  with  your  permission,  I would  deal  with 

“ ambition  subservient  to  patriotism.  An  impartial  “ both  together  and  I think  I can  prove  much  more 

“ review  of  the  history  of  this  country,  more  especially  “ is  made  of  this  argument  than  the  facts  warrant. 

“ for  the  last  20  years,  will  show,  I fear,  how  often  “ In  the  first  place  I think  I can  prove  the  position 

“ these  conditions  have  been  ignored.  We  have  had  “ of  the  Irish  tenant  is  in  a very  marked  degree 

“ during  the  period  I have  named^  and  in  a very  “ higher  than  that  of  his  English  and  Scotch  brethren 

“ marked  degree  within  the  last  12  months,  instances  “ in  respect  of  both  security  and  independence  ot 

“ too  palpable  to  be  questioned,  of  words  eaten,  “ tenure.  By  the  Act  of  1870  the  Irish  tenant  was 

“ pledges  bioken,  principles  repudiated,  and  policies  “ protected  against  capricious  eviction  by  his  landlord, 

“ which  were  declared  to  be  outside  our  planet’s  “ and  had  further  secured  to  him,  not  only  the  value 

“ sphere,  not  only  brought  within  measurnble  dis-  “ of  the  improvements  that  he  really  had  made,  but 

“ tance,  but  as  warmly  advocated  and  adopted  as  they  “ also  of  those  which  by  presumption  it  was  possib  e 

“ were  before  by  the  same  lips  denounced  and  con-  “ he  could  have  made.  By  the  Act  of  1881  he  was 

‘‘  demned.  Invariably  this  sudden  change  of  opinion  “ given  practically  a lease  renewable  for  ever,  suoji. 

has  been  in  the  direction  of  bidding  for  the  support  “ only  to  the  condition  of  his  paying  his  rent,  ana  as 

“ of  whatever  political  section  appeared  most  likely  “ to  that  Be  was  most  effectually  protected  against 

“ to  be  in  the  ascendant,  or  to  hold  the  balance  of  “ undue  exercise  of  the  landlord’s  right  to  raise 

“ power.  Even  in  England,  where  the  majority  of  “ rent.  He  was  given,  moreover,  gratuitous!), 

“ those  holding  the  franchise  are  capable  of  indepen-  “ power  to  sell  his  right  of  occupancy  or  ten 
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“ right  ’ as  it  is  termed,  a right  which,  save  in  the 
“ province  of  Ulster  or  on  those  holdings  (few  in 
“ number)  in  the  other  provinces  subject  to  the  Ulster 
“ custom,  he  had  never  bought  nor  was  in  any  other 

“ way  equitably  entitled  to But  besides 

“ the  advantages  thus  secured  to  the  Irish  tenant  he 
“ was  before  these  Acts  passed  as  regards  rates  and 
“ taxes  in  a better  position  than  either  the  English  or 
“ the  Scotch  tenant ; the  two  latter  pay  the  tithe  ront- 
“ charge,  the  Irish  tenant  pays  none ; they  pay  the 
“ whole  poor  rate,  the  Irish  tenant  only  pays  half,  on 
“ holdings  under  £4  valuation  he  pays  none.  It  is 
“ true  that  in  common  with  the  others  on  ‘old 
“ holdings’  he  pays  the  whole  county  rate,  but  on 
“ all  future  lettings  he  need  only  pay  half,  and  it  must 
“ be  remembered  that  on  the  English  and  Scotch 
“ county  rates  all  the  expense  of  the  police  force  is 
“ charged,  whereas  in  Ireland  the  whole  of  that,  save 
“ in  special  cases  under  the  late  Crimes  Act  which 
“ lias  now  expired,  is  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund. 
“ The  Irish  tenant  pays  no  assessed  taxes ; the  only 
“ way  he  contributes  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer  is  by 
“ the  indirect  taxation  levied  as  duty  upon  the 
•‘  articles  he  consumes,  such  as  tea,  sugar,  spirits, 
'•  tobacco,  &c.  On  this  point  Mr.  W.  J.  Harris  cor- 
“ roborates  what  I say  in  bis  letter  to  the  ‘ Economist’ 
“ of  January  23rd,  1886:  ‘In  the  case  of  England 
“ ‘and  Wales  the  burdens  of  all  sorts  incident  to 
“ ‘ agricultural  land,  other  thau  rent,  amount  to 
“ ‘nearly  15  per  cent,  of  the  gross  produce  value.  I 
“ ‘ cannot  find  that  these  burdens  in  Ireland  amount 
“ ‘ to  more  than  7 per  cent.,  thus  it  may  be  proved 

1 that  at  the  present  time  the  Irish  tenant  is  much 
“ ‘better  off  than  the  English  in  this  respect.’  In 
“ the  matter  of  rent  I think  it  is  clear  that-  the  Irish 
“ tenant  is  in  a position  of  no  small  advantage.  I 
“ have  shown  that  by  the  Act  of  1881  he  is  most 
“ effectually  protected  against  the  undue  exercise  of 
“ the  landlord’s  right  to  raise  the  rent.  It  is  asserted, 

“ I know,  by  the  agitators  that  before  the  passing  of 
“ that  Act,  this  power  of  raising  rent  was  exercised 
“ by  the  Irish  landlords  to  an  unwarrantable  extent ; 

“ they  have  been  and  are  called  ‘ robbers,’  ‘ extor- 
“ tionists,’  and  all  kinds  of  hard  names.  I find  in  an 
“ article  in  the  ‘ North  British  Agricultural  Gazette  ’ 

“ of  March  1882  the  following  statement : ‘ The  rental 
“ ‘of  England  increased  23  per  cent,  between  1842-3 
“ ‘and  1879-80;  that  of  Wales  34  per  cent.;  that  of 
“ ‘ Scotland  49  per  cent. ; within  that  period  the 
“ ‘ rental  of  Ireland  decreased,  and  has  further  been 
“ ‘reduced  15  per  cent,  since  the  passing  of  the  Act 
“ ‘of  1881.’ 

Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  that  I venture 
to  interrupt  you  for  a moment.  That  statement,  so 
far  as  I know,  is  not  correct.  We  really  do  not 
possess  any  rental  of  Ireland.  The  people  of  Ireland 
do  not  know  what  the  rental  is,  and  they  can  never 
know,  so  far  as  I know.  In  England  and  Scotland  it 
is  absolutely  known. 

23.522.  Witness.  — The  taxes  are  levied  as  the 
valuation. 

Sir  James  Caird. — The  valuation  ?— Yes,  but  it  is 
not  the  real  rental  or  anything  like  it.  No,  that  is 
what  is  known  as  the  poor  law  valuation,  which  is 
no  rental.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the  proper 
letting  of  land  would  be  12  per  cent,  over  that.  I 
merely  interrupted  you  to  say  that  that  comparison 
would  not  at  all  hold  between  England  and  Scotland 
and  Ireland  with  regard  to  the  rent,  because  we  do 
not  know  the  real  rental  in  Ireland. 

23.523.  Witness. — You  mean  that  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  tin's  in  the  “ North  British  Agricultural. 
Gazette  ” had  no  grounds  to  go  upon  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — I merely  say  that  the  public  in 
Ireland  have  no  means  of  knowing  what  the  real 
rental  of  Ireland,  whereas  we  know  what  the  rental 
is  m England  and  Scotland. 

23.524.  Witness.  — You  mean  the  writer  had  not 
suthcienr,  statistics  to  base  this  statement  upon  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — Here  are  the  .Statistical  Abstracts 
w uc“  are  made  up  every  year,  and  they  give  what 
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used  to  be  the  rental  of  Ireland;  but  I am  assured  Dec.  7,  1886. 
that  that  is  not  at  all  founded  upon  a reliable  basis  like  r7~ 
that  of  England  and  Scotland.  They  do  not  mention  Hon  A 
the  real  rental.  Oh,  no,  I have  not  got  them.  Well,  Kavanagh. 

1 forget;  I think  it  is  about  10  millions,  and  I suppose 
it  is  generally  understood  that  the  rental  of  Ireland 
formerly  was  very  much  below  10  millions. 

23.525.  Witness. — I do  not  know.  1 never  saw 
any  statement  of  the  rental  of  Ireland. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I only  want  you  not  to  draw  the 
conclusion  that  we  admit  that  that  is  a fair  com- 
parison. 

Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  give  me  the  date  ? — 

23.526.  Witness. — Between  1842-3  and  1879-80. 

Lord  Milltown  (to  Sir  James  Caird). — You  mean 

that  that  article  in  the  “ North  British  Agricultural 
Gazette  ” contains  false  statements  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — Yes,  I think  it  cannot  be 
correct.  If  I had  the  Statistical  Abstracts  here  I could 
quote  the  exact  figures  aad  see  at  once. 

23.527.  Lord  Milltown  (to  witness.) — During  this 
date  were  there  any  increases  to  your  property  ? — 

No. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Not  Jor  50  years. 

23.528.  Lord  Milltown. — Not  for  50  years  ? — Is  it 
your  experience  that  a similar  state  of  things  prevailed 
on  a great  number  of  estates  in  Ireland? — It  is, 
certainly. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Here  it  is.  The  gross  amount 
of  the  annual  value  of  property  and  profits  assessed  to 
income  tax  upon  the  various  classes  of  property.  In 
England,  upon  land,  for  1885,  £47,594,000;  in 
Scotland,  for  laud,  £7,461,000;  in  Ireland,  for  land, 

£9,983,000.  In  the  two  former  the  figures  are  taken 
from  the  returns  to  income  tax  ; and  with  regard  to 
Ireland,  I understand,  that  the  income  tax  is  paid 
upon  some  valuation  which  is  not  the  real  rent. 

23.529.  Witness. — The  income  tax  is  paid  upon 
the  valuation,  if  you  are  correct  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — Which  is  not  the  real  rent.  I 
find  that  in  England  the  rental  rose  in  1880  to 
£51,798,000.  We  know  that  it  has  fallen  about 
£4,000,000  since  that  time.  The  Scotch  rental  rose 
in  the  same  year  to  £7,700,000  ; the  Irish  rental 
being  £9,009,000;  now  it  is  £9,983,000.  So  that 
really  there  is  no  change  except  that  the  return  is 
upon  the  valuation  and  not  upon  the  real  rental. 

23.530.  Witness. — Might  1 ask  you  what  are  the 
years  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — 1880  and  1885. 

The  President. — Of  course  we  know  that  the  rental 
has  been  cut  down  immensely  between  1880  and 
1885. 

Sir  James  Caird. — And  yet  in  this  return  it  is 
rather  higher  in  1885  than  in  1880,  showing  that  no 
real  dependance  can  be  laid  upon  the  returns. 

Lord  Milltown. — You  are  supposing  that  it  was 
from  that  return  this  gentleman  took  his  figures. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I do  not  know  any  other  source 
that  is  open.  The  test  is  not  considered  applicable  to 
Ireland. 

Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  the  statement  to  be 
correct,  the  large  reduction  would  only  bring  the 
British  rents  down  to  what  they  were  10  years  ago. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I cannot  go  back  to  that.  I can 
only  go  to  what  I have  here. 

23.531.  Witness. — I was  led  to  believe  that  the 
man  who  wrote  this  was  rather  anti-landlord,  and  that 
therefore  he  would  not  be  likely  to  make  a favourable 
case  for  them,  and  therefore  I thought  that  that  was 
more  favourable. 

Sir  James  Caird. — If  these  wore  the  returns  he 
took  them  from  ; I have  seen  it  stated  that  the  rental 
of  Ireland  was  14  or  15  millions,  and  that  this  had 
been  reduced  to  12  millions;  but  the  returns  give 
barely  10  millions. 

The  President. — But  you  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth  ? 

23.532.  Witness.— I only  give  it  for  what  it  is 
worth. 
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Sir  James  Caird. — I mean  you  have  a far  better 
authority  than  you  could  get  from  the  newspapers  in 
the  published  returns  every  year. 

23.535.  Witness. — Yes.  Shall  I go  on,  my  lord  ? 

The  President. — Please. 

23.536.  Witness  ( continuing ). — “ Under  the  heads 
“ of  the  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce  and 
“ the  impoverished  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry, 
“ the  agitators  include  another  grievance,  which  is, 
“ that  on  account  of  wet  seasons  and  other  climatic 
“ influences,  the  soil  of  Ireland  has  deteriorated  and 
“ its  productive  capabilities  been  impaired  ...  I 
“ am  fortunate  on  this  point  to  have  the  returns 
“ made  to  the  Government  by  the  Registrar-General 
“ to  refer  to.  In  them  I find  that  the  average  produce 
“ per  statute  acre  is  greater  in  1885  than  in  1857 


Sir  James  Caird.— I know  that  they  hold  in  Eng- 
land that  they  have  really  no  knowledge  of  what  the 
real  rental  of  Ireland  is. 

23.533.  Witness. — I have  been  told  that  the  pro- 
portion in  Ireland  and  England  per  acre  is  considered 
about  the  same.  The  Irish  acre  is  one  third  larger 
than  the  English,;  everybody  knows  that. 

Lord  Milltown. — It  is  more  than  one-third  larger. 

The  President. — To  make  a fair  comparison  be- 
tween each  case  you  must  take  into  account  what 
goes  back  to  the  land  in  the  way  of  improvements. 

Sir  James  Caird. — The  English  rent  includes  all 
the  landlord’s  capital  laid  out  ou  permanent  improve- 
ments; but  I believe  that  that  is  not  the  case  in 
Ireland. 

23.534.  Witness. — No.  As  a rule,  it  is  rather  the- 
other  way. 


23.537.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — Mr.  Kavanagh,  have 
you  considered  whether  these  two  years,  1867  and 
1885,  were  of  similar  fertility  of  season  in  every  way, 
or  otherwise  ? — No. 

23.538.  Because  we  may  have  a year  very  good 
and  another  year  very  bad,  and  yet  there  is  no  deterio- 
ration of  the  soil? — I was  guided  in  taking  these 
years  by  the  simple  fact  that  they  were  the  only  two 
years  in  which  I could  get  the  figures  to  compare.  I 
do  not  exactly  know  why  it  is.  If  you  look  at  1868, 
certainly  1868  was  a better  year  than  1867,  and  there- 
fore I suppose  he  did  not  take  1868,  because  it  would 
have  told  rather  against  him. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I am  afraid  there  is  not  much 
in  this  comparison,  unless  you  really  know  the 
character  of  the  season.  They  vary  so  much  in  con- 
sequence of  the  character  of  the  season. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  1867  the  prices  were  very  high 
according  to  the  return  before  us. 

Sir  James  Caird. — That  would  rather  imply  a very 
small  crop  to  the  tenant. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  was  the  highest  year  that  has 
come  before  or  after. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  that  implies  that  there 
was  a very  short  crop. 

Mr.  Neligan. — In  1866  the  price  of  wheat  was 
13 - 2 ; and  in  1867  it  was  15 '4. 

23.539.  Witness. — 1 suppose  the  best  way  would 
be  to  take  the  average  for  .five  years.  If  you  take  the 
general  value  of  the  whole  statement,  it  would  prove 
that  the  productive  power  of  the  land  is  not  deterio- 
rated, if  this  is  worth  anything.  I never  heard  this 
return  disputed. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Another  answer  might  be  the 
diminution  of  tillage  land  since  that,  and  therefore,  I 
suppose,  the  land  under  tillage  is  oil  a better  quality 
than  it  was  then. 

23.540.  Witness. — Oh,  but  I only  put  it  in  for  what 
it  is  worth  to  you. 

Sir  James  Caird. — 1 think  it  may  be  fallacious,  do 
vou  know. 

The  President. — We  have  got  a great  many  fal- 
lacious figures  already. 

23.541.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  give  us  a return 
for  the  last  five  years  and  the  five  preceding  years  ? 
— I am  sure  they  are  in  this  book  (produced ). 

Sir  James  Caird. — We  have  the  book  at  our  own 
command  ourselves.  We  have  really  all  this  infor- 
mation that  we  can  utilise  ourselves.  You  need  not 
trouble  Mr.  Kavanagh  upon  it. 

The  President. — No.  I think  we  may  go  on  to 
the  next  point,  the  fall  of  prices. 


23.542.  Witness. — That  is  the  return,  which  I have 
given  in.  My  remark  on  that  is  : “ On  all  save  bere  an 
“ increase  is  shown,  in  1885  there  were  only  344  acres 
“ under  bere  out  of  a total  of  4,862,132  acres  under  all 
“ crops.  I take  these  figures  from  the  same  return.  I 
“ now  come  to  the  asserted  fall  in  prices  of  agricultural 
“ produce,  and  I ask  to  put  in  a return  which  I got 
“ last  summer  from  the  ‘Irish  Farmers  Gazette' 
“ Office,  showing  the  average  price  of  agricultural 
“ produce  each  five  years  from  1850  to  1885.  (He- 
“ turn  put  in.)  From  these  figures  it  will  be  seen 
“ that  on  all  items  save  wheat  and  wool  there  is  an 
“ increase  in  1885,  as  compared  with  the  average 
“ prices  of  1850  to  1854,  and  all  are  higher  than  the 
“ prices  upon  which  Griffiths’  valuation  was  based.” 

The  President. — I think  it  is  sufficient  to  state  that 
every  product  is  higher  now  with  the  exception  of 
wheat  and  wool. 

23.543.  Witness. — And  all  higher  than  the  prices 
upon  which  what  is  called  Mr.  Griffiths’  valuation 
was  based. 

Lord  Milltown. — Very  considerably  higher. 

The  President. — Some  are. 

Lord  Milltown . — Oh,  all  he  says.  It  shows  that 
oats  in  1885  was  44  per  cent,  higher  than  in  Griffiths’ 
year;  malt  17  per  cent.;  butter  57  per  cent.;  pork 
25  per  cent.  ; and  wheat  3|  per  cent,  higher  than  it 
was  in  Griffiths’  year;  beef  55  per  cent,  higher,  and 
mutton  60  per  cent,  higher. 

23.544.  Witness. — It  would  show  that,  certainly. 

23.545.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  the  average  prices 
of  the  Dublin  and  Belfast  markets  ? — Yes.  “ The 
“ depression  that  has  occurred  will  be  seen  by 
“ comparing  the  prices  of  1885  with  those  ot  the 
“ years  from  1865  to  1879,  the  year  in  which  the 
“ land  agitation  began,  but  those  were  years  of 
“ admittedly  high  prices,  and  it  was  not  on  those 
“ prices  that  the  rental  of  Ireland  existing  up  to  the 
“ passing  of  the  Act  of  1881  was  fixed.  It  cannot  be 
“ therefore  on  the  ground  of  low  prices  that  the 
“ inability  to  pay  rent  exists.  Besides  these  figures 
“ we  have  other  facts  which  throw  a very  strong 
“ light  upon  the  subject ; we  have  the  large  sums 
“ which  are  still  given  for  tenant  right,  notwitn- 
“ standing  the  ban  of  the  Land  League  against  such 
“ sales.  It  is  quite  true  that  in  many  districts  we 
“ right  of  free  sale  given  by  the  Act  of  1881  is  a 
“ dead  letter;  those  who  organise  and  direct  c 
“ policy  of  the  Land  League  and  carry  on  the  presen 
“ agitation  are  well  aware  that  the  continuance 

“ those  sales  would  be  most  damaging  evl<le'1, 

“ against  them,  upsetting  all  their  assertions  as  to 
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“ depreciated  condition  of  the  soil,  or  the  general 
“ poverty  of  the  people,  and  would,  as  a general  rule, 
“ obviate  the  necessity  of  evictions  which,  as  I have 
“ already  slated,  would  weaken  the  grounds  upon 
“ which  the  League  now  appeals  to  America  for 
“ monied  help  ; for  both  these  reasons  the  League  has 
“ denounced  these  sales,  and  where  their  influence 
“ prevails  they  have  practically  ceased,  but  notwith- 
“ standing  a good  many  of  these  sales  have  taken 
“•place  from  time  to  time  throughout , the  country, 


“ and  I venture  to  put  in  returns  of  all  the  sales 
“ which  have  taken  place  on  my  own  property  since 
“ the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  also  of  such  as 
“ have  taken  place  in  my  neighbourhood,  so  far  as  I 
“ have  been  able  to  hear  of  them.” 

23.546.  Mr.  Knipe. — Could  you  give  us  the  returns 
of  sales  for  the  previous  years  ? — No.  There  were  no 
sales,  except  behind  the  bush. 

23.547.  Lord  Mill  town. — In  fact  they  had  nothing 
to  sell  ? — Well,  whatever  it  was  they  tried  to  sell  it. 


Salks  of  Tenants  Interests  in  their  Holdings  since  passing  of  Land  Act  in  1881. 


Date 

County.  Qof 

Landlord. 

Tenant. 

Acreage . 

Annual  1 
Rent.  1 

State  description  Amount 
of  Tenancy.  Obtained 
whether  Judicial  | for 
or  otherwise*.  ITeiiancy. 

Valin, 

Remarks. 

: 1 1 

Kilkenny  Estate. 
Kilkenny  • I 1888  1 A.  Kavanagh 

Ellon  Maher  - 

10  1 10 
| 10  1 0 

£ s.  d. 
10  0 0 

Not  judicial  - | 171 

jfi.  s.  '’J.j 
1 17  15  0 

j PtJRCItAgRll. 

Patrick  Keefe  - 

s 

m 

li. 

‘sksc*- 

Alielmol  Healy. 

1 John  Shea. 

-1  1 

5 1 10 

6 2 0 

- : iio 

8 0 0 

Witness With  regard  to 


erty  in  Wexford,  where  the  Land  League  has  in 


in  place  whatever,  Hot  on 


lit.  non.  H.  Bruen 
Onpt.  Harvey 
P.  H.  Bagenal 


David  Kearney 
Daniel  Kearney 
Frederick  Grulib 
John  Bennett  - 
M.  Walton 
M.  J.  Kavanagh 
James  Keegans 
At.  J.  Kavanagh 


28  10  0 
10  0 0 
•tfl  2 0 
17  0 0 

23  10  0 

15  0 0 

16  10  0 

106  18  6 


Not  judicial 
Judicial 


November  1886. 


21  o o 
12  0 0 
12  10  0 


me 

Mark  Murphy. 

ES 

tilS 

James  Kennedy. 
John  Kealy. 


(Signed)  Arthur  Kavanagh. 


23.548.  Mr.  Knipe. — From  your  general  knowledge 
of  sales,  do  you  know  if  there  have  been  more  farms 
offered  for  sale  in  1882  and  18S3  ? — That  I caDnot 
say. 

23.549.  Mr.  Neligan.- — It  would  appear  that  the 
prices  have  been  going  down? — That  is  the  general 
case  all  over  Ireland. 

23.550.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  their  anything  peculiar 
about  that  holding  of  Frederick  Grtibb’s  ? — No  ; but  it 
was  a holding  which  lie  really  had  no  right  to  sell. 
He  was  a miller,  but  he  was  also  a broker  man,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  interfere.  It  was  lying  about  a mile 
away  from  liis  mill,  but  not  four  miles  from  any  town. 

23.551.  Far  from  towns  the  sales  have  been  getting 
lower  year  by  year  ? — On  my  particular  estate  they 
have  been  certainly.  I hai  e two  properties,  one  in 
Carlow,  and  another  in  Kilkenny.  On  my  property  in 
Kilkenny  the  rents  are  a great  deal  lower  than  on  the 
other.  But,  however,  whatever  it  shows  is  there. 

23.552.  Have  there  been  any  farms  offered  for  sale 
for  which  there  was  no  buyer  on  your  property? — 
Not  that  I know  of.  There  might  have  been.  I 
never  heard  of  any. 

23.553.  Are  there  any  vacant  farms  on  your 
property  at  present  ? — I have  got  three  vacant  farms. 
They  must  be  vacant,  because  nobody  dare  take 
them. 

23.554.  Had  you  given  reductions  to  the  tenants 
before  they  became  vacant? — When  I come  to  the 
case  of  evictions  I will  read  the  tenants,  I think  they 
owed  me  something  like  four  or  five  years  rent. 

23.555.  The  President. — Shall  we  go  straight 
through  and  ask  you'  questions  afterwards? — Yes. 
Now  while  the  high  prices  given  in  some  of  these 
instances  for  farms  prove  that  the  value  of  the  land 
has  not  deteriorated.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
sp  few  sales  within  the  five  years  since  the  Act  of 
1881  passed.  Only  16  in  a large  district,  wherein 
former  times  the  tenants  were  only  too  anxious  to  be 
allowed  to  buy  and  sell,  shows  that  there  must  be 
some  influence  deterring  them.  It  is  not  easy  to  • 
obtain  direct  evidence  of  the  Land  League  preventing 
such  sales  as  they  are  fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
being  careful  how  they  use  their  power  in  that  way. 
It  is  an  attempt  at  interference  with  the  action  of 


tenants  as  between  themselves,  and  as  not  directly 
robbing  or  injuring  the  landlord,  it  fails  to'coinmand 
the  popular  approval  and  support  which  hallowes  the 
no-rent  cry ; but  notwithstanding  the  danger  of 
straining  their  power  by  exercising  it  to  prevent  these 
sales,  the  wire  pullers  of  the  League  know  that  if  the 
right  of  sales  was  freely  exercised  evictions  from 
inability  to  pay  would  practically  cease,  in  such  cases 
a tenant  when  he  found  himself  failing  would  sell 
sooner  than  lose  all,  the  farm  would'  change  hands 
without  any  ejectment  proceedings,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  holding  meetings  to  denounce  the  landlords 
harshness,  and  cruelty  would  be  lost,  in  none  of  these 
eases  which  I have  given  were  ejectments,  or  the  danger 
of  ejectments,  the  cause  of  sale.  When  I come  to 'the 
subject  of  evictions,  I will  refer  again  to  the  matter  of 
sales  being  prevented.  I gave  these  returns  now  mainly 
as  showing  that  as  a general  rule  the  impoverished 
condition  of-  the  people  is  not  such  as  it  is  represented 
to  be,  and  as  evidence  as  to  the  value  of  the  land  as 
estimated  by  those  who  Use  it.  Another  instance 
proving  the  same  fact  is  offered  by  a traverse  case 
tried  last  Spring  Assizes,  in  Carlow,  for  laud  taken 
from  Joseph  Keogh  by  the  G.  S.  & W.  Railway 
Company  for  the  extension  of  their  line  to  Tullow,  a 
little  over  4^  acres  was  the  amount  of  land  taken,  the 
tenant  demanded  for  his  occupation  right  3387.  12s.  6d. 
he  was  awarded  320/.,  besides  460/.  for  severance,  this 
was  over  and  and  above  the  landlord’s  claim  for  the 
fee  simple,  a report  of  this  cause  is  given  in  tho 
“Carlow  Sentinel”  of  March  6th  of  this  year.  In 
face  of  facts  such  as  these  it  is  idle  to  assert  that  the 
value  of  the  land  so  far  as  the  occupation  is  concerned 
has  lessened.  On  the  point  of  the  asserted  general 
impovished  condition  of  the  Irish  tenantry,  we  have 
light  thrown  by  the  return  of  the  deposits  in  the 
different  Irish  joint  stock  banks,  and  in  the  Post 
Office,  and  trustees  savings  banks,  the  increase  since 
the  year  1862  is  very'  marked.  It  would  be  much 
more  so  if  I were  to  go  further  back,  but  I take  that 
year  because  in  it  the  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  were 
started,  and  consequently  only  from  that  year  the 
returns  including  all  could  commence.  I give  the 
figures  under  the  two  heads  taken  from  the  Report  of 
Banking  Statistics  in  Ireland,  1886. 

mm2 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘.\r 
Kavanagh. 
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Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kayanagh. 


— 

Years. 

Amount.  | 

Increase. 

Joint  Stock  Bank  deposits  ....... 

1886 
. 1885 

A 

14.389.000 

29.370.000 

A 

Post  Office  and  Trustees  Savings  Banks  ------ 

1862 

1885 

2,167,000 
i 4,183,000 

2,016,000 

£16,997,000 

The  returns  show  that  there  have  been  fluctuations 
from  time  to  time  in  the  deposits  in  these  banks,  but 
notwithstanding  that  the  evidence  which  they  afford 
of  material  progress  is  very  important.  It  may  be 
argued  that  these  details  belong  mainly  to  landlords, 
and  therefore  prove  nothing  from  my  point  of  view, 
but  the  number  of  farmers  who  were  hit  by  the  failure 
of  the  Munster  Bank,  and  the  large  sum  of,  I believe, 
over  300,000/.,  that  was  drawn  from  the  Bank  of 
Ireland  by  the  farming  class  within  a very  few  days, 
when  the  order  went  out  from  the  Land  League  to 
boycott  and  ruin  that  bank  are  incontestable  proofs  to 
the  contrary.  As  to  the  landlord  class  we  have  very 
different  evidence  of  the  progress  of  their  financial 
prosperity.  In  the  return  of  Government  and  Indian 
Stock  held  in  Ireland,  given  by  the  same  authority,  we 
find  these  figures,  I take  the  same  years.  In  1862, 
they  stood  at  38,031,000/.,  in  1885,  they  were  only 
29,689,000/.,  showing  that  within  the  same  years 
while  the  class  of  funds  appertaining  chiefly  to  farmers 
had  increased  by  a sum  of  16,997,000/.,  that  of  the 
landlords  had  decreased  by  that  of  9,392,000/. 

23.556.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  these  savings  in 
deposit  and  other  banks  may  include  a great  many 
people  other  than  tenants  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

23.557.  The  tenants  are  not  a great  deal  beyond  a 
moiety  ? — I thought  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  were  iu  agricultural  holdings. 

23.558.  They  may  be  the  majority,  but,  I believe, 
there  is  a very  large  minority,  at  any  rate,  who  are 
not  connected  with  land  in  Dublin,  Belfast,  and  Cork, 
and  places  of  that  kind? — They  would  all  have  some- 
thing more  or  less  to  do  with  land. 

23.559.  Still  you  could  not  hold  that  the  sum  you 
mentioned  comes  wholly  from  the  agricultural  class  ? 
— Not  entirely,  but  I believe  the  majority  of  it  is 
contributed  by  them ; so  I have  been  told.  I re- 
member the  time  the  Tipperary  Bank  broke,  a great 
many  were  hard  hit  in  my  neighbourhood,  and  a 
great  many  more  than  I thought  had  money  in  the 
bank. 

23.560.  There  is  no  means  of  really  ascertaining 
who  are  the  depositors,  or  what  class  they  represent  ? 
— I suppose  it  could  be  done  if  a return  was  ordered 
from  the  banks ; they  must  have  a nominal  list. 

23.561.  The  banks  might  very  fairly  say  we 
cannot  reveal  our  business  ? — No,  unless  they  choose 
to  do  it  you  could  not  compel  them. 

23.562.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  not  the  financial  position 
of  mechanics  and  tradesmen  improved  very  much  ? — 
Not  about  here  ; they  have  fallen  off. 

23.563.  Are  not  the  wages  much  higher? — Yes, 
but  they  do  not  get  employment.  I am  only  speaking 
of  the  district  1 know.  Masons  and  carpenters  are 
all  wanting  employment. 

23.564.  Does  not  labour  cost  more  ? — Yes. 

23.565.  And  everything  is  very  low  ? — Yes. 

23.566.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  only  test  we  have  had 
lately  was  the  run  on  the  Bank  of  Ireland.  The 
great  majority  of  the  depositors  there  were  agricul- 
turists ? — Yes,  that  is  the  case  I referred  to. 

23.567.  Somehow  or  other  the  accumulated  wealth 
of  the  country  seems  to  have  increased  ?— Yes. 

23.568.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  part  which  is 
shown  by  deposits  in  bank  ? — Yes. 

23.569.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  say  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  money  is  lodged  by  farmers  in  the 
bank  ? — Yes,  I should  think  so. 

23.570.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  the  farmers  position 
has  improved  within  these  last  few  years  ? — I do  not 


think  they  are  worse  off.  I do  not  want  to  say 
positively  that  all  does  belong  to  them,  but  I do 
believe  they  are  saving.  Another  proof  that  the 
tenantry  are  not  iu  such  an  impoverished  condition 
as  they  are  represented  to  be,  is  that  there  is  a very 
marked  improvement  in  their  condition  as  regards 
manner  of  living  and  clothing  in  former  days, 
30  or  40  years  ago,  shoes  and  stockings  were  an 
exception,  now  they  are  the  rule ; tweed  and  cloth 
have  new  taken  the  place  of  frieze  and  corduroys  in 
the  clothing  of  the  men,  and  anyone  who  has  lived  in 
Ireland  must  have  remarked  an  immense  change  in 
the  attire  of  the  women,  especially  on  Sundays  and 
Saints  days  when  attending  chapel,  or  on  fair  days,  or 
at  local  races,  which  are  now  much  more  common ; 
feathers  and  hats,  bright-coloured  shawls  and  dresses 
are  now  the  rule,  instead  of  the  worn-out  faded  cloaks 
or  wraps  of  days  gone  by.  Now  there  is  scarcely  a 
single  farmer,  holding  over  20  acres,  who  has  not  a 
jaunting  car  or  spring  vehicle  of  some  kind,  in  which 
he  goes  about.  Donkey  carts,  with  springs,  for  the 
women  attending  markets,  are  now  the  rule;  in 
former  days  there  was  not  such  a thing  to  be  seen, 
this  has  developed  an  entirely  new  line  of  business, 
and  in  every  village  or  town  of  any  size  there  are 
builders  of  these  kinds  of  vehicles  who  get  as  much  as 
they  can  do.  All  these  are  gratifying  signs  of  a 
material  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  people, 
but  they  are  evidence  against  the  prevalence  of  the 
general  poverty  that  is  asserted  to  exist.  There  are 
other  circumstances  which,  although  they  do  not 
directly  touch  the  land  question,  bear  upon  it,  as 
affecting  the  farmer’s  expenses  of  living,  they  are 
the  prices  ot  articles  of  consumption,  I give  the  return 
of  them  taken  from  the  same  source,  and  for  the  same 
years  as  that  of  the  prices  of  agricultural  produce. 


The  following  Table  shows  the  Variation  in  Prices 
of  four  of  the  chief  Imported  Articles  of 
general  Consumption. 


Average  Value  of 

Tea, 
per  lb. 

per  cwt. 

Tobacco, 
per  cwt. 

Flour, 
per  cwt. 

6 years  from  1854  to  1860 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 
32  0 

s.  d. 
84  0 

s.  d. 
18  0 

10  years  from  1861  to  1870 

1 6 

33  0 

105  0 

15  0 

10  years  from  1871  to  1880 

1 4 

26  0 

78  0 

17  0 

4 years  from  1881  to  1884 

1 0 

26  0 

70  0 

15  0 

Another  proof,  and  a very  material  proof  of  the  same 
fact,  is  afforded  by  the-  large  sums  contributed  by  the 
people  of  Ireland  towards  the  purposes  of  this  agita- 
tation,  from  the  time  of  the  start  down  to  the  present. 
I have  no  doubt  myself  that  from  many  these  sums 
were  extorted  by  threats  and  intimidation.  Of  this  1 
have  personal  knowledge  in  the  case  of  several  who 
came  to  me  for  advice,  as  to  what  they  should  do,  but 
whether  they  were  drawn  by  compulsion  or  paid 
voluntarily  does  not  affect  my  argument.  The  figures 
I give  are  those  of  the  Parnellites  themselves,  i.e.,  they 
represent  the  different  sums  of  money  which  they 
acknowledge  to  have  been  received  by  their  treasurers 
and  collectors,  and  which  acknowledgments  have  been 
published  in  the  Parnellite  prints  from  time  to  time, 
commencing  in  October  1879  down  to  the  P1^36? 
time.  These  sums  are  quite  distinct  from  any  fun  8 
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received  from  America,  but  they  include  subscriptions 
from  England  and  Scotland,  they  are  given  under  the 
head  of  subscriptions  from  “Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  ” and  are  as  follows  : — 

£ s.  d. 


Amounts  acknowledged  by  the 
treasurer  of  the  Land  League  from 
October  1879,  the  date  of  its  origin, 
to  October  1881,  when  it  was 
suppressed  by  Government 
The  amounts  in  addition  acknow- 
ledged for  other  specified  purposes 
from  same  sources  and  within  same 
dates  were  as  follows  : — 

The  “ Pair  Trial  Fund  ” in  1879 
The  relief  of  distress  fund  - 
(The  total  of  this  fund  amounted 
to  60,672/.  9s.  lid'.) 

The  Parnell  defence  fund 
(The  total  of  this  fund  amounted 
to  20,461/.  4s.  6d.) 

The  Dr.  Kenny  and  Father  Sheehy 
testimonials  - 
Sundry  collections  for  suspects 


17,804  18  6 


1,024  0 6 
942  9 1 


17,961  0 0 


2,500  0 0 
2,500  0 9 


Total  for  the  two  years  from 
1879  to  1881  - £42,732  8 1 

On  the  suppression  of  the  Land 
League  in  1881  it  was  succeeded 
by  the  Ladies  Land  League,  and 
Prisoners  Sustentation  Committee. 

Their  managers  acknowledged  sub- 
scriptions from  Ireland  and  Great 
Britain  amounting  to  - - 39,176  12  2 

They  were  succeeded  by  the  Mansion 
House  Committee  for  relief  of 
evicted  tenants.  The  sum  of  their 
acknowledgments  from  Ireland  and 
Great  Britain  amount  to  - - 8,500  0 0 

Then  came  the  Parnell  Testimonial, 
towards  which  the  contributions 
from  Ireland  amounted  to  - 33,808  0 0 

(The  total  amount  of  the  fund 
_ was  40,000/.) 

The  National  League  was  started  in 
1883,  and  from  that  time  to  the 
present  the  total  amount  acknow- 
ledged to  have  been  received  by  the 
treasurers  from  Irish  branches 
amounts  to  23,640  18  2 

Concurrently  with  these  subscriptions 
there  were  others  raised  for 
different  specified  purposes,  viz. : — 

Mr.  E.  D.  Gray’s  fine  - - 500  0 0 

To  defray  law  expenses  of  Mr.  W. 

O’Brien  - 8,200  0 0 

To  Messrs.  Lalor,  O’Connor,  O’Kelly, 

Sexton,  Harrington,  Ilealy,  and 
other  members  of  Parnellite  party 
in  acknowledgment  of  their  services 
in  Parliament  - - - 7,200  0 0 

Special  testimonial  to  Mr.  T.  Sexton 
in  recognition  of  his  “invaluable 
services  ”,  - - . . 5,363  16  3 

Mr.  Egan  also  includes  in  his  accounts 
contributions  from  the  “faithful 
“ Irish  for  patriotic  purposes  ” 
specifying  the  Dublin  Exhibition 
(this,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  represents 
the  loss  of  the  shareholders  in  that 
national  enterprise)  - - 25,000  0 0 

Finally  the  amount  subscribed  by 
the  Irish  people  to  the  “ Irish 
“ Parliamentary  Fuud  ” (the  latest 
^i1!)  ....  6,592  19  3 

£200.714  13  11 

In  addition  to  these  sums  others  were  collected, 
of  which  no  record  is  available,  save  Mr.  Egan’s  (the 
ex  Land  League  treasurer),  he  declared  to  the  corre- 


spondent of  an  American  paper  some  three  years  a»o, 
that  the  costs  of  public  meetings,  law,  and  other  costs 
expended  locally,  independent  of  the  ceutral  treasury, 
did  not  fall  far  short,  for  the  three  years  ending 
October  1882,  of  80,000/.  During  the  four  years 
that  have  elapsed  since  then  a considerable  amount 
must  also  have  been  spent  for  similar  local  purposes, 
but  as  these  are  hypothetical,  I rest  only  on  the 
attested  figures  which  I have  given  for  proof  of 
my  argument,  and  I maintain  that  a sum  of 
200,714/.  13s.  1I<Z.  subscribed  by  the  Irish  people 
during  the  last  seven  years,  giviug  an  average  of  over 
28,600/.  a year,  shows  that  very  extreme  general 
poverty  cannot  exist. 

That  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  people  must  have 
tended  to  make  them  poorer  there  can  bo  no  doubt 
about,  and  that  is  one  way  in  which  this  miserable 
agitation  has  aggravated  and  increased  the  general 
depression. 

Large  sums  were  also  subscribed  and  sent  over  for 
the  purposes  of  this  agitation  from  America,  I believe 
more  than  double  the  amount  that  was  subscribed  by 
the  Irish  people,  some  of  the  objects  which  they  were 
applied  to  are  evident  from  the  enormous  increase  of 
agrarian  crime  since  the  agitation  commenced.  It  may 
be  urged  that  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  country  arc 
outside  the  scope  of  this  Commissson,  but  I would, 
with  all  submission,  maintain  that  such  facts  bear  upon 
the  subject  of  the  present  inquiry,  in  this  way.  It  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at  that  Acts  of  Parliament,  no 
matter  how  humanely  or  beneficially  devised,  do  not 
work  in  a country  distinguished  for  lawlessness,  and 
in  which  all  the  efforts  of  a great  foreign  conspiracy 
are  brought  to  bear  to  defeat  the  object  and  throw 
discredit  upon  every  action  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  immense  increase  of  crime  since  the 
League  began  its  work  shows  the  enormous  influence 
and  power  which  it  has  over  the  people,  and  this 
influence  has  been  exercised  to  deter  the  people  from 
availing  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  those  Acts, 
into  the  working  of  which  the  inquiry  of  this  commis- 
sion is  especially  directed.  I give  the  figures  for  the 
two  previous  years  1877  and  1878,  to  afford  means  ol 
comparison. 


1877  - - 236 

1878  - - - 301 

1879,  commencement  of 

agitation  - 860 

1880  - - - 2,585 

1881  - - - 4,489 

1882,  6 months 

to  June  2,597 
1882,  6 months 

to  Dec.  836 

1883  - - - 836 

1884  - - - 744 

1885,  7 months 

to  July  373 

1885,  5 months 

to  Dec.  543 

1886,  6 months  to  June  553 


These  figures  are  taken  from 
a return  presented  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  quoted 
hy  the  late  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough on  June  7th,  1880. 


In  July  1882,  Crimes  Act 
passed. 

Crimes  Act  in  force. 


Crimes  Act  expired. 


The  yearly  average  of  crime  which  the  two  years 
1877  and  1878  give  is  268. 

The  same  average  which  the  seven  years  from  1879 
to  1885  inclusive  give  is  1980,  during  three  out  of 
these  seven  years  the  “Prevention  of  Crimes  Act” 
was  in  force. 

I now  come  to  the  subject  of  evictions,  they  have 
been  the  favourite  theme  of  the  agitators  discourse, 
and  form  the  gravest  item  in  the  very  heavy  bill  of 
indictment  brought  against  the  landlords  of  Ireland ; 
they  have  been  described  as  wholesale  depopulating 
districts,  exterminating  the  people,  and  so  forth  ; but 
the  facts  are  different.  There  are  in  Ireland  at  the 
present  time,  I believe,  about  565,060  agricultural 
holdings  of  all  sizes,  the  number  of  ejectment  decrees 
put  in  force  throughout  the  whole  of  that  country  in 
the  six  months  ending  June  30th,  1886,  were  2,007, 
in  54  of  these  cases  the  parties  were  re-admitted  as 
tenants,  in  1,093  cases  they  were  re-admitted  as  care- 
takers, leaving  860  ns  the  number  of  actual  evictions, 
i.c.,  about  three  cases  out  of  every  2,000  of  the  total 
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Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
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number  of  holdings.  I take  these  figures  from  returns 
as  to  evictions  compiled  by  the  Irish  Loyal  and 
Patriotic  Union  from  statistics  carefully  tested ; they 
are  figures  which  are  open  to  anyone,  and  are  easily 
verified.  With  regard  to  them  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  no  landlord  can  briug  an  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  until  at  least  a year’s  rent  is  actually 
due,  in  the  ordinary  process  of  law  a further  term  of 
8 or  even  10  months  must  elapse  before  he  could 
get  possession  of  the  holding,  and  during  6 months 
out  of  the  8 or  10  the  tenant  has  the  right  of 
redeeming,  therefore  as  regards  the  860  cases,  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  they  all  resulted  in  real  or  perma- 
nent evictions,  as  many  of  the  tenants  may  have 
redeemed  their  holding  within  six  months,  and  of  such 
cases  we  should  have  no  record.  It  must  further  be 
remembered  that  the  1,093  cases  in  which  the  families 
were  re-admitted  as  caretakers  are  only  those  where 
hey  were  re-instated  immediately  after  the  eviction, 
while  the  sheriff  or  his  deputy  were  on  the  ground. 
It  is  more  than  probable  that  out  of  the  remaining 
860  a very  large  number  were  subsequently  put 
back  as  caretakers,  as  those  arrangements  are  in 
very  many  cases  not  possible  at  the  moment,  so 
that  if  we  had  the  means  of  following  out  the 
history  of  each  case,  I believe,  the  number  of 


860  would  be  materially  reduced,  but  even  if  the 
number  stood  as  a fact,  instead  of  substantiating,  it 
would  prove  the  utter  falseness  of  the  accusation  of 
ruthless  extermination  so  recklessly  brought  against 
the  Irish  landlords.  There  is  another  point  on  this 
subject  to  which  I must  refer.  I have  shown  that  no 
landlord  can  bring  an  ejectment  for  non-payment  of 
rent  until  at  least  one  year’s  rent  is  actually  due; 
from  my  own  knowledge  and  experience  I can  un- 
hesitatingly say  that  the  bringing  of  an  ejectment 
where  only  one  year’s  rent  is  due  is  the  exception  and 
not  the  rule.  There  arc  cases  no  doubt  where  a 
tenant  is  hopelessly  ruined  either  by  his  own  thriftless 
conduct,  or  by  having  gone  security  for  another,  a 
very  common  case;  and  where  leaving  him  in  his 
holding  would  do  him  no  good,  and  only  result  in 
further  certain  loss  to  the  landlord,  in  instances  such 
as  these,  proceedings  for  one  year’s  rent  is  the  only 
course  open,  but  except  in  such  cases  I firmly  believe 
that  very  few  ejectments  are  brought  where  only  one 
year’s  rent  is  due;  seldom  less  than  two,  often  three 
four,  five,  are  due  before  a landlord  takes  proceedings  ; 
such  is  the  result  of  my  experience,  and  in  corrobora- 
tion, I would  ask  to  put  in  a return  of  all  the  evictions 
which  have  taken  place  on  my  property. 

Return  put  in  evidence  as  follows  : — 


Estates  of  Right  Honourable  A.  McM.  Kavanagh,  Carlow,  Wexford,  and  Kilkenny. — Return 
of  Evictions. 


County  Carlow. 

Thomas  Cloven  - 
Patrick  Magrath  - 
David  Doyle 


County  Wexford. 

David  Doyle 


Philip  Gafney 
Catherine  Barron  ■ 
James  Fogarty 


John  Murphy 
John  Lctt- 
John  Carty  - 


County  Kilkenny. 

14  I Charles  Kennedy- 


Patrick  Lawless  - 


Ballyine 
Ballykyenan 
Cooiua  inara 


Ballinaharma 

Clonleigli 

Douard 


Caretaker  - 
Sent  to  America 
Wife  and  family  sent  to 
America. 

Caretaker  - 

Caretaker  for  some  time; 
now  holds  under  an  11 
months’  agreement. 

Left  the  country 


James  Doyle,  son  of  David 
I Doyle,  now  holds  under  an 

I 1 1 months’  agreement. 

Boycotted  farm 
Caretaker  - 

Caretaker  for  a short  time  ; 
now  holds  under  an  11 
months’  agreement. 

Same  remarks 
Surrendered  possession 
Boycotted  farm 


Evicted  at  his  own  request 
to  get  rid  of  a labourer; 
re-instated  after  expira- 
tion of  the  six  months. 

Let  to  him  for  the  six  months 
pending  redemption,  at 
end  of  which  time  he  was 
forgiven  all  arrears  and 
costs,  and  put  back  at  a 
lower  rent. 

Let  to  him  as  a temporary 
letting  for  11  months, 
which  was  renewed  again 
up  to  November  1886  ; he 
is  now  a caretaker  at  id. 
a week. 

Put  back  into  his  house  in 
the  town  as  a weekly 
tenant,  and  given  hack 
his  field  at  a lower  rent. 

Put  back  into  his  house  in 
the  town  as  a weekly 
tenant,  and  his  laud  let  to 
another. 
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23,571.  The  President. — It  shows  that  in  almost  all 
cases  more  than  one  year’s  rent  is  due  ? — Yes.  Take 
the  cases  on  the  Kilkenny  property  first.  This 
Kennedy  was  evicted  at  his  own  request.  He  had  an 
under  tenant  whom  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of,  and  I 
evicted  him ; he  allowed  the  eviction  to  go  on  and 
when  the  six  months’  redemption  had  passed  he  came 
in  and  paid  and  was  put  back  again.  That  was  one 
heartless  eviction  no  doubt.  Daniel  Tracey  is  a poor 
man,  a small  holder.  I let  it  to  him  for  six  months, 
pending  redemption,  and  after  that  time  forgave  him 
all  arrears  and  put  him  back.  Loughlin  is  put  back  as 
a caretaker ; he  was  prevented  by  the  Land  League,  I 
believe,  from  selling ; he  is  a wretchedly  poor  man. 
There  was  a schoolmaster  on  the  property  who  was 
willing  to  give  a very  smart  sum  for  it,  but  he  came 
back  to  me  and  shook  his  head,  and  said  he  dare  not 
sell.  Well,  I have  not  evicted  him.  I have  kept  him 
on  and  tried  to  pull  him  through.  Lawless  is  only  a 
small  holder  ; he  owed  24/., — 4/.  16s.  being  his  year’s 
rent.  Pat  Delaney’s  case. — 4/.  8s.  was  the  year’s  rent. 
19/.  12s.  was  due,  and  he  was  put  back  into  his  house 
in  the  town  as  a weekly  tenant,  and  his  laud  was  let  to 
another.  He  was  an  unfortunate  man  and  never  could 
get  on  at  all.  That  is  the  entire  amount  of  the  evic- 
tions on  the  Kilkenny  property  so  far  as  I cau  go  back. 
I have  not  been  able  to  trace  any  cases  before  this 
date.  In  the  Carlow  cases.  Cloven  was  a man  who 
was  ruined  by  his  outside  creditors.  I have  left  him  in 
the  farm;  that  was  in  1879,  and  I have  kept  him  in 
the  house  since,  and  given  him  the  grazing  of  a 
cow,  and  I work  the  farm  for  him,  and  he  is  there 
very  comfortable.  Patrick  Magrath.  12/.  was  his  year’s 
rent,  and  he  owed  42/.,  that  is  over  three  and  a half 
years  rent.  11/.  5s.  is  the  valuation  : He  was  sent  to 
America.  He  was  a poor  man,  and  he  never  could 
have  done  good  if  he  stayed.  Daniel  Doyle : 31/.  2s. 
was  his  rent ; he  owed  62/.,  just  two  years  rent ; the 
valuation  is  24/.  He  was  a man  who  quarrelled  with 
his  wife,  and  he  was  ruined  in  that  sort  of  way ; the 
priest  interfered  and  he  came  to  me  and  asked  me  to 
interfere,  but  I could  not  make  peace,  and  it  ended  in 
his  ruin.  I sent  the  wife  and  family  to  America,  and 
when  they  got  to  Liverpool  they  came  back,  and  since 
then  have  been  living,  I believe,  in  Bagnalstown. 
Thomas  Hennessy  : his  rent  was  40/. ; he  owed  60/., 
and  his  valuation  was  36/.  10s.,  he  is  a caretaker,  he 
was  ruined  by  his  outside  creditors,  not  by  my  pressure. 
I had  to  evict  him  to  protect  him ; he  could  not  have 
kept  a single  thing  on  his  land.  I have  left  him  in  the 
house  and  a mill  free.  I farm  the  land  for  him  and  give 
him  a portion  for  potatoes;  grass  for  a cow,  and  he  has 
a mill  to  make  what  he  cau  of ; it  is  a goodish  mill. 
Michael  Murray  : his  rent  was  25/. ; he  owed  68/., 
and  his  valuation  was  22/.  10s.  He  is  a caretaker 
in  the  farm  now.  He  holds  on  an  11  months’  agree- 
ment, so  that  only  two  of  those  I have  mentioned  have 
been  really  turned  out.  Now,  in  the  Wexford  pro- 
perty. David  Doyle’s  rent  was  62/.,  he  owed  227/. ; 
his  valuation  was  60/.  15s,  he  is  a wretched  poor  man ; 
his  son  is  now  holding  the  farm  under  an  1 1 months’ 
agreement ; he  could  not  take  it  because  he  has  so 
many  debts  he  would  be  sold  up  next  minute.  Phillip 
Gaffney  : his  rent  was  8/.  5s.  6 d. ; he  owes  42/.  13s.; 
his  valuation  is  8/.  He  owes  over  five  years  rent. 
He  was  put  out,  and  that  farm  is  boycotted;  it  is 
only  a little  farm.  Catherine  Barron’s  rent  was  4/., 
she  owes  22/. ; her  valuation  was  4/.  10s.  She  owes 
five  and  a half  years’  rent.  She  is  in  as  a caretaker. 
James  Fogarty  owes  110/.  ; his  rent  was  55/.,  and  his 
valuation  41/. ; he  is  in  as  a caretaker  for  a short  time. 
John  Murphy:  his  rent  was  25/.  11s.  7d. ; he  owed 
76/.  14s.  9i7.  ; his  valuation  is  18/.  He  is  in  as  a care- 
taker. He  owes  three  years’  rent.  John  Lett : his 
rent  was  83/.  8s.  4 d.;  he  owes  325/.  4s.  7 d.,  or  over 
three  and  a half  years’  rent ; his  valuation  is  73/.  10s. 
He  surrendered  possession ; he  was  ruined  by  giving 
security  for  another  man,  and  I would  put  him  back 
into  the  farm,  but  if  I did  it  would  only  go  in  paying 
the  other  man’s  debts  that  he  went  security  for.  John 
party : his  rent  was  15/.  2s.  6d. ; the  sum,  ,4up  is 


80/.  17s.  6 (A;  he  quarrelled  with  his  wife,  and  he  was 
ruined ; that  is  another  boycotted  farm.  I have  three 
boycotted  farms  on  the  property  and  these  are  they. 
These  are  all  the  evictions  I have  had  on  any  of  my 
properties,  that  I have  been  able  to  find  -ns  far  as  I 
cau  trace. 

23.572.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  were  not  able  to 
get  tenants  for  these  three  farms,  from  which  the 
tenants  were  evicted  ? — No. 

23.573.  Are  they  being  cultivated  by  yourself? — 
Yes,  I am  occupying  them,  one  of  them,  Gaffney,  went 
to  live  with  his  nephew,  and  the  nephew  would  have 
been  glad  to  get  it,  and  I think  had  a right  to  get  it  ns 
he  supported  his  uncle,  but  the  League  would  not  allow 
him.  These  lists  of  evictions  exhaust  the  cases  on 
my  own  property,  and  of  my  own  individual  experi- 
ence, but  there  is  a long  list  of  cases  whiph  have  come 
under  my  notice,  and  in  dealing  with  which,  I have 
had  direct  personal  experience  as  Chairman  of  the 
Land  Corporation,  in  that  capacity  I have  no  list  of 
sales  of  tenant  right  to  give.  The  boycotted  or 
derelict  farms  which  the  Corporation  took  up,  wore 
selected  as  the  most  pressing  out  of  the  numerous 
applications  that  came  before  our  Board,  and  are 
instances  of  a combination  in  entire  districts  not  to 
pay  rent,  cases  in  which  the  landlords  were  forced  to 
evict,  to  assert  their  rights,  and  naturally  in  such  cases 
there  were  no  opens  for  sales  of  the  tenants  interests, 
as  no  one  could  bo  found  to  offer  for  them.  The 
lesson  which  the  Corporation  taught  by  taking  up 
these  lands  has  had  a very  salutory  effect,  and  I had 
hoped  would  have  put  an  end  to  these  district  strikes 
in  which  tenants,  although  able  to  pay,  allowed  them- 
selves to  be  evicted,  but  lately,  as  the  Commissions 
are  aware,  renewed  efforts  had  been  made  by  the 
“ leaders  of  the  people  ” with  the  result,  that  many 
tenants  who  would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  benefits  of  existing  Acts  are  deterred  from  doing 
so.  I hand  in  a list  of  the  farms  which  the  Land 
Corporation  have  taken  up,  varying  from  20  to  2,500 
acres  in  extent,  and  most  of  which  we  are  still 
working. 


Returns  given  in  Evidence  as  follows : — 


Estate. 


Lord  Cloncnrry  - 
John  W.  14.  Lambert,  Esq. 
Sir  Thomas  Lennard 
Hurley  Minors 
14.  A.  Herbert,  Esq. 

Capt.  44.  Humphreys 
Miss  Westropp 
Capt.  Levinge 
Miss  14.  Fleming  - 
Philip  Percival,  Esq. 

J.uke  White,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Walsh 
J.  C.  Cooper,  Esq. 

Thomas  Dowling,  Esq. 

Mrs.  Owens 
Capt.  Newenham  - 
John  Murphy,  Esq. 
linight  of  Glin 
Henry  D.  Head,  Esq. 

W.  44.  Tredennick,  Esq.  - 
J.  41.  Cantillon,  Esq. 

Mrs.  F.  E.  D.  Cooke 
Mrs.  E.  M.  Cornelius 
44urley  Minors  (Aglish)  - 
Miss  Aldworth 
Sir  44.  Barron 
Major  BraddeU  - 
Capt.  J.  W.  Creagh 
Leslie  Estate 
George  44eogh,  Esq. 

Lord  Hawarden  - 
Rev.  T.  l’enuefather 
John  Neville,  Esq. 

Marquis  of  Ormonde 
Mrs.  Noonan 
Miss  L.  A.  Thompson 
S.  It.  Woulfe,  Esq. 

G.  W.  Leech’s  Trustees  - 
George  Raymond,  Esq. 
Richard  Stacpooie,  Esq.  - 


l.imerick 

Galway 

Monaghan 

Kilkenny 
Cork  - 
Tipperary 
I Kildare 
Tipperary 
Longford 
Tipperary 
l.imerick 
Tipperary 
| Tipperary 
Tipperary 
Cork  - 
Limerick 
Tipperary 
Roscommon 

Limerick 
Queen’s  Co. 


Cork 

Waterford 
| Wexford 
Tipperary 
Limerick 
I Meath 
Tipperary 
| Limerick 
Tipperary 
Tipperary 
l.imerick 
| Kerry  - 
Down 
| l.imerick 
j Tipperary 
I Clare  - 

m m 4 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kayanagh. 


Estate. 

County. 

Acreage. 

William  Bolton,  Esq. 

Wexford 

53 

Henry  "Beasley,  Esq. 

Tipperary 

415 

Robert  J.  Davis,  Esq. 

Wexford 

113 

Capt.  Hackness  - 

Limerick 

52 

Sir  Henry  Barron  (Lacken) 

Waterford 

86 

Dean  Madden  - - 

Cork  - 

200 

W.  B.  Robertson,  Esq. 

Cork  - 

134 

Adam  Johnston,  Esq. 

Cavan 

27 

Colonel  White  - 

Tipperary 

250 

Lord  Fermoy  ... 

Cork  - 

292 

Goings,  Minors  - 

Tipperary 

640 

William  Bolton,  Esq. 

Wexford 

60 

Mrs.  Sherlock  and  another 

Waterford 

358 

Nicholas  Gifford,  Esq. 

Wexford 

230 

Mrs.  S.  A.  Gabbett 

Limerick 

89 

Harloe  Powell,  Esq. 

Roscommon 

Richard  Nunn,  Esq. 

Wexford 

153 

Marquis  of  Waterford 

Waterford 

296 

Mrs.  Delmege  - 

Kilkenny 

480 

Viscount  Donevaile 

W aterford 

157 

19,031 

The  whole  return  comes  to  19,031  acres  and  about 
62  cases.  These  cases  are  farms  exclusive  of  any  that 
were  not  boycotted.  We  had  to  take  some  farms  for 
winterage  to  keep  our  cattle  on,  and  I do  not  include 
them,  these  are  simply  boycotted  cases. 

23.574.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  these  farms  being 
cultivated  now  ? — Yes. 

23.575.  And  stocked  ? — Yes. 

23.576.  Can  you  say  whether  they  are- yielding  any 
rent  ? — Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  say  that,  because  we 
have  to  saddle  on  them  a proportion  of  the  expenses 
of  our  head  office.  It  is  a good  deal,  and  if  they  were 
not  saddled  with  these  other  expenses  they  could  pay 
rent. 

23.577.  The  President. — You  are  not  by  way  of 
paying  rent  to  the  owners? — Yes,  we  hold  some  from 
very  poor  people,  and  we  pay  their  rent  whether  we 
make  it  or  not,  but  I never  sanction  an  arrangement 
with  a large  landlord  unless  on  conditions,  *■  no  profit, 
no  rent.” 

23.578.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  your  hands  are  not 
such  farms  boycotted  so  that  they  cannot  get  supplies 
as  you  might  otherwise  have  done  ? — They  have  tried 
to  do  that,  but  that  has  broken  down. 

23.579.  They  dare  not  interfere  with  you  now  ? — 
No,  in  Kerry  they  do,  they  attack  a good  deal  of 
cattle  and  slaughter  them,  and  we  are  obliged  since 
the  government  withdrew  police  protection  to  double 
the  number  of  men  on  all  our  posts,  that  has  increased 
our  expenses  very  much.  I do  not  think  anything  has 
been  done  since. 

23.580.  Lord  Milltovm. — Has  the  Government  with- 
drawn the  police  protection? — Yes. 

23.581.  From  you? — From  all  our  posts  and  from 
us  personally.  I had  to  build  a hut  in  the  county 
Wexford,  and  I had  a caretaker  in  it  and  he  had  a 
policeman  staying  with  him,  and  they  withdrew  the 
policeman,  and  1 was  obliged  to  send  another  care- 
taker, and  it.  doubles  the  expense. 

23.582.  When  was  this  withdrawn  ? — Since  Sir 
Redvcrs  Bullcr  came. 

23.583.  Were  you  under  personal  protection  before  ? 
— Not  me  individually,  but  on  my  farm  there  was  a 
man  who  was  caretaker,  and  this  man  had  a police- 
man in  the  hut  with  him,  and  I had  to  send  another 
man  when  the  policeman  was  withdrawn  ; it  was  not 
fair  to  expect  a man  to  stay  alone. 

23.584.  Had  anything  occurred  in  the  state  of  the 
country  to  justify  that  withdrawal? — I cannot  account 
for  it. 

23.585.  As  far  as  you  know  there  was  nothing? — 
No,  nothing. 

23.586.  You  think  the  danger  just  the  same  as 
ever? — Just  the  same,  1 was  told  more  efficient  pro- 
tection could  be  given  by  patrols,  and  no  doubt  the 
patrols  have  been  constant  since  the  police  were  with- 
drawn from  these  posts. 

23.587.  The  President. — There  is  no  case  of  harm 


having  occurred  to  these  caretakers  since  the  police- 
men were  withdrawn  ? — No. 

23,588.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  these  caretakers  all 
armed  ? — Oh  yes,  I also  hand  in  a list  of  applications 
to  the  Company  which  will  give  some  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  the  letting  of  farms  has  been  boy- 
cotted throughout  Ireland. 


Return  of  Applications  to  Land  Corporation. 


— 

County. 

Acreage. 

Acton,  William  - 

Leitrim 

Acton,  Hampden,  E.  - 

Tipperary 

Aitkin,  Captain  Walter  - 

Annally,  Lord  - 

Longford 

419 

Aldwortli,  Miss  - 

Apjolin,  M.  M.  Lloyd 

Limerick 

Armstrong,  J.  C.  - 

Kilkenny 

71 

Allaway,  Minors  - 

Galway 

162 

Annesley,  Lord 

Armstrong,  The  Misses  - 

Galway 

Brown,  Julia  - 

Galwav 

Brand,  Archdeacon 

K erry 

Do.  - 

Kerry  & Cork 

Beamish,  Ellen 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

Do. 

Kilkenny 

Brown,  It.  J.  - 

Galway 

Barry,  Madame  A.  - - 

Cork 

Briscoe,  John  F.  - 

Westmeath  - 

Bagot,  C.  N.  (Trustees  of) 

Galway 

Bagot,  J.  L.  N. 

Galway 

Borrowcs,  Sir  E.  D. 

Queen's 

Braddell,  Major  T.  - - 

Wexford 

Brown,  St.  G.  Garde 

T ipperary 

Brady,  J.  Cornwall 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

Do. 

Clare 

Bateson,  John  - 

Limerick 

Blake,  H.  E.  V.  - 

Galway 

Baker,  Rev.  H.  Lefroy 

Tipperary 

Bolton,  William  - 

Wexford 

Blennerliassett,  A.  - - 

Kerry 

Barry,  W.  N.  - - - 

Galway 

590 

Bradshaw,  Minor  - 

'1  ipperary 

Barron,  P.  J. 

Waterford 

Bayley,  R.  U.  - 

Tipperary 

638 

Butler,  Mrs.  D. 

Kilkenny 

Browne,  J.  B.  - 

Boyd,  Thomas  ... 

Tipperary 

Bernard,  Captain  - 

King’s  Co. 

1,870 

Beresl'ord,  R.  II.  - 

Waterford 

Bruce,  Mrs.  - 

Limerick 

Bailey,  W.  F. 

Limerick 

Browne-Jemmett,  J. 

Kerry 

152 

Beasley,  Henry  - 

Tipperary 

Cooper,  Lieut-Col.  It. 

I ipperary 

Chute,  Miss  Arabella 

Crawford,  J. 

Monaghan 

15 

Creaghe,  John  W. 

Tipperary 

1,486 

Clanmorris,  Lord  - 

Galway 

934 

Do.  ... 

Mayo 

1,098 

Carew,  It.  R. 

Tipperary 

75 

Cochrane,  Hon.  E.  - - 

Londonderry  - 

60 

Creagh,  Francis  - 

250 

Crosbie,  Col.  James 

381 

Clcm’ents,  T. 

Meath 

96 

Cloucurry,  Lord 

Limerick 

1,135 

Casey,  Capt.  L.  - 

Cork 

141 

Clancliy,  Comr.  II.  C. 

Limerick 

173 

Clancy,  T. 

Cork  - 

235 

Carew,  Misses 

Tipperary 

162 

Clive,  Colonel 

Louth 

Crosbie,  Mrs.  L.  - 

Kerry  - 

79 

Chatterton  Estate  - 

Cork  - 

189 

Conran,  1 1 . It. 

130 

Collis,  S.  E.  - - - 

Kerry  - 

208 

Clonmell,  Lord  - 

Tipperary 

— 

Cooke,  Mrs. 

Cornelius,  Mrs.  - 

Queen’s 

126 

Davis,  John  ... 

Cork  - 

Do.  - 

Waterford 

Dowling,  Thomas  - 

Tipperary 

Denny,  Iicv.  E.  and  A.  S.  - 

Tipperary 

De  Courcy,  M.  ... 

Clare  - 

Doncraile,  Lord  - 

Cork  - 

Doherty,  John  ... 

Carlow 

Drogheda,  Marquis  of 

Kildare 

Queen’s 

Delmege  Estate  - 

Limerick 

Do.  ... 

Kilkenny 

Drapes,  Rev.  V.  R. 

Tipperary 

97 

D’Arcy,  G.  J.  N.  - 

Westmeath  - 

Donoughmore,  Earl  of 

Wexford 

Deane,  Miss  C.  C.  - 

King’s  Co. 

92 

Dowling,  F.  H.  - 

Cork  - 

m 
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'53 


County.  Acerngc. 


Punally,  Lord 
Davis  - 
Davis,  I!.  J. 
Dopping-Heppenstal 
Dnimmond  Estate 
Enright,  Andrew  - 
Evans,  Edward 
Ellis,  Kev.  Cunningham  - 
Edge,  William 
Egan,  Hex.  J.  C.  - 
Erasmus  Smith's  Schools  - 
Egan,  C.  15. 

Eastwood  Estate  - 
Eilgate,  Town  ley  M. 

Eorbes,  The  Won.  W.  E.  - 
Forster,  Sit'  Oriel,  Bart.  - 
Fleming,  The  Misses 
Forster,  John 
Frank’s  Estate 
Fegan,  William 
French,  J.  H. 

French,  P.  S.  - 
Farmer,  Mrs. 

Ferm oy,  Lord 
Gaussen,  Charles  - 
Gornianston,  Viscount 
Grannrd,  Earl  of  - 
Garde,  Kev.  T.  Hugh 
Glascott,  G.  A. 

Goings,  Minors 
Grant,  Col. 

Gardiner,  R.  J.  - 
Grogan,  Sir  Edward 
Grubb’s  Estate  - 
Gough,  Viscount  - 
Gifford,  Nicholas,  Esq. 
Gabbett,  S.  A.,  Mrs. 

Glin,  Knight 
Harnett,  John 
Humphreys,  Hugh 
Hussey,  S.  M. 

Heweson,  Miss  C.  J. 

Hare,  Captain 
Hawkshaw.  M. 

Hamilton,  Dacre  - 
Herbert.  H.  A. 

Hughes,  John  E.  - 
Hurley  Minors  - 
Henry,  Cecil 

Herley,  John  (a  minor)  - 
Hamilton,  James  - 
Hussey,  Edward  K. 
Hawnrden,  Viscount 
Hanly,  J.  F. 

Harris,  Juliette  - - 

Hunt,  Robert  L.  - 
Hely,  Gorges 
Harvey,  Minors  - 
Howlett,  J. 

Hilliard,  G.  E.  - 
Horaidge,  E.  J.  - 
Huntingdon,  Earl  of 
Heard,  Bober 
Hearn,  W.  Xiagge  - 
Hamilton,  C.  C.  - 
Harkness,  Capt.  - 
Harnill,  A.  J. 

Head,  H.  D. 

Hayes  Estate 
Ireland.  Kev.  J.  W. 

Irish  Land  Commission  - 
Johnson,  Capt.  E.  C. 

Jones,  W.  H. 

Johnston,  A. 

Kane,  Wm.  F.  de  V. 
Kemrnis,  A.  II.  M. 

Knox,  Miss  Florence 
Kelly,  Mrs. 

Keating,  M.  Den.  - 
Kenmare,  Earl  of  - 
King-Harman,  Col.,  M.P.  - 
Keoghe,  G. 

Kilmore,  Dean  of  - 
Kelly,  ,T.  K. 

Kennedy,  E. 

Kennedy,  The  Misses 
Kilkelly,  J. 

Lawder,  J.  Ormshy 

Lambert,  J.  W.  H. 

Levinge,  William  - 
Ltnsey,  Miss 
Lewis,  Henry  0.  - 

t D°-  - 

Leonard,  SirT.  - 

E 2 1828 


- ; Tipperary  - J 

- : Kilkenny  - i 

- Wexford  - j 

- ! Longford  - ; 

- Clare 

- ! Galway 

- ! Limerick 

- Carlow 

- ! Galway 

Tipperaiy 

- : Cork  - 

- | Louth 

- I Louth  . 

- j Leitrim 

- j Monoghan 

- I Kildare 

- | Longford 

- i Limerick 


550 

97 

113 


Levinge,  Marcus  - 
Lambert,  Walter  P. 
Lyle,  Col.  - 
Lanigan,  Stephen  - 
Labarte,  Miss 
Lymberry,  Major  - 
Littledale,  W. 


156 


59 

212 

267 

66 

400 

50 

36 


Langrishc,  Sir  J.  - 
L'Kst  range,  Miss  - 

Le  Iluute,  G. 
Lysaght  Estate 
Leech’s  Estate 
Low  Estate 
Leeson  Marshall,  M. 
Leahy,  J.  W. 
Lictowcl,  Lord  - 
Lindsay,  S.  P. 


84  3 Leslie  Estate 


E. 


- , Eoscommon  - i 

- Qork  - 

- Wexford 

- Cork  - 
Kilkenny 

- Meath 
Longford 

- Tipperary 

- Wexford 

- i Tipperary 

- i Cork  - 

Tipperary 

- I Tipperary 

- ! Tipperary 

- | Wexford  - i 

- Limerick  - I 

- Limerick  - i 

- ; Limerick  - i 

- i Kilkenny  - ; 

- : Kerry  - - i 

- ; Limerick  - ! 

Monaghan  - j 

- . Monaghan  - ; 

- j Kilkenny  - j 

- 1 Cork  - - I 

- , Cork  - - I 

- j Cork  - - j 

- Tipperary  - I 

- ' Tipperary 

- i Westmeath 

- , Tipperary 

- j Kilkenny 

- I Wexford 

- | Wexford 

- | Kerry 

- King’s  Co. 

- Waterford 

- Tipperary 
Waterford 

- Meath 

- Limerick 

Tipperary 

Limerick 

Leitrim 

- Dublin 

- King’s  Co. 
Tipperary 

- Monaghan 

- King’s  Co. 

- Mayo  - 

- Galway 

- Kilkenny 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

- Meath 

- Tipperary 

- Limerick 

- Waterford 

- Waterford 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

- Leitrim 

- Galway 

- Tipperary 

- Mayo  - 

- Dublin  - | 

- l Longford  - | 

- ] Monaghan  - j 


1,232 

139 

98 

292 

126 

760 

70 

95 

10S 

960 

342 

46 

35 


80 
GO  i 
600 
112 
100 
179 
16 
128 
291 

2,778 

37 

112 

90 

100 

304 

107 

52 

311 


131 

128 

834 

49 
60 
51 

163 

145 
84 
45 
38 

50 
220 

27 

42 

188 

257 

170 

1,036 

764 

293 

155 

44 

131 

146 
130 

8 

397 

760 

1,027 

430 

160 

19 

94 


Lee,  Kev.  J.  N. 

Lalor,  Mrs.  P. 

Mallev,  George  Orme 
Massey,  D.  M. 
Mooney,  E.  J.  E.  - 
Montgomery,  Hugh 
Murray,  Eva 
Morph}-,  Abram  - 
Mahony,  G.  G. 
Macarthy,  .T.  S. 
Murphy.  John 
McGrath,  Minor  - 
Morphy,  Dorcas  - 
Massy,  Reps,  of  E.  T. 
Morris,  A.  J. 

McBride, Capt. 

Mot  ton,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
McNeill,  Col. 

31  trgan,  Mrs. 

Morris,  O’Connor  - 
Mmmtgarreth,  Lord 
Massey,  W.  IT.  - 
Montray,  The  blisses 
Montgomery  Estate 
Madden.  John 
Mahon,  IT.  Parkenham 
Mahony,  K. 

Maberly,  General  - 
Moreland’s  Estate  - 
Mnlony,  Major 
Musgrave.  Lady  - 
Madden,  Dean 
McAdam,  Col. 

Moore,  P.  W. 

Neville,  John 
Neilson,  James  IT. 
Norreys,  D.  W.  - 
Nixon,  L.  G. 

Nugent,  Francis  - 
Ncwcnham,  Capt. 
Nash,  T.  M. 

Nunn,  Kichard,  Esq. 
Noonan,  Mrs. 

O'Grady,  E.  S.  - 
O’Beirr.e,  Francis  - 
Owen,  Mrs. 

Ormonde,  Marquis 
O’Shee,  N.  Power 
Powell,  Miss 
Poe,  Edmund  S.  - 
Percivnl,  P. 

Perry,  E.  - 
Poole,  Thomas  W. 
Pratt,  Colonel 
Pennefather,  Kev.  T. 
Perssc,  DeBurgli  - 
Ponsonby,  Tatlow 
Perry,  Capt. 

Plummer,  Major  E. 
Phibhs,  Owen 
Powell,  Harloe,  Esq. 
Eice,  Mrs.  Anne  - 
Eotten,  Maj.-Gen.  G. 
Eosse,  Earl  of 
Itoe,  bits.  E.  IL  - 
llyan,  Col.  Geo.  A. 
Eandall,  Ecv.  W.  - 
Kusscll,  S.  Mary  - 
Eoche,  J.  W. 
Kobeitson,  W.  B.  - 
Eainsford,  Eev.  M. 
Kaymond,  George 
Sherlock,  Geo.  K.  - 
Stacpoole,  E. 


j County.  Acreage. 


■ • Meath  - 
Cork  - 
Donegal 
Tipperary 

• Tipperary 
Kilkenny 

• Cork''  - 
Cork  - 
Westmeath 
Wexford 
Limerick 
Limerick 

Tipperary 
Limerick 
Limerick 
Tippehirv 
Mayo  - ' 
Tipperary 
King’s  Co. 
Down  - 
Tipperary 

Kilkenny 

Clare  - I 

Cork  - 

Limerick 

Kilkenny 

Wexford 

Wexford 

Donegal 

Limerick 

King's  Co.  - 

Kilkenny 

Cork  - 

Monoghan 

Tyrone 

.Monaghan 

Eoscommon  - 

Tipperary 

Limerick 

Clare  - 

Waterford 

Cork  - 

Limerick 

Kilkenny 

Tipperary 

Cork  - 

Limerick 

Cork  - 

Leitrim 

Tipperary 

Leitrim 

Wexford 

Limerick 

Limerick 

Leitrim 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Kildare 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Waterford 

Waterford  - 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

Tipperary 

Galway 

Cork  - 

Tipperary 

Limerick 

Sligo  - 

Eoscommon  - 

Waterford 

Meath 

King’s  Co. 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Tipperary 

Cork'  - 
Wexford 
Tipperary 
Cork  - 
Claro  - 


106 

160 

47 

227 

466 

109 

36 

165 

543 


390 

178 

110 

262 

90 

242 

377 

186 

200 

CO 

211 

75 

163 

128 


685 

425 

28 

65 

415 

123 

34 

412 

70 

88 

100 

*24 

50 

300 

17 

100 

1,200 

145 

40 

918 

150 

200 

130 

150 

164 

S7 

36 

741 

20 

82 

16 

153 

80 

224 

94 

100 

54 

375 

181 

105 

221 


114 

103 

327 

137 

178 

315 

411 

122 

111 

ISO 

126 

119 

170 


209 

32 

140 

136 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Ivavanagh. 
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Dec.  7,  1888. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 


Stacpoole,  Mrs. 

Sterne,  Wm. 

Stannard,  James  - 
Sherlock,  D.,  .Tun. 

Smythe,  W.  B. 

Stawell,  Col.  W.  St.  L.  - 
Stepney,  Rev.  H.  - 
Smith,  Benjamin  - 
Stuart,  IT.  Villiers 
Synott,  Thomas  - 
Smyth,  Dcvaynes  - 
Scully,  James  R.  - 
Studdcrt,  Michael  - 
Sullivan,  Rev.  John 
Sherrard,  Rev.  W. 

Shirley,  William  - 
Sealy,  W.  B. 

Smith,  Mrs.  F.  - 
Singleton,  R. 

Spaight,  William  - 
Somers,  J.  R. 

Sherlock,  Mrs.,  and  anor.  - 
Turpin,  Horace 
Tottenham,  A.  L.  - 
Toler,  Hon.  Otway 
Tipping,  Edward  - 
Todd,  John 
Tredennick,  W.  R. 

Trant,  J.  - 
Tighe,  Lt.  L.  R.  M. 
Trench,  W.  J. 

Do. 

Twiss  Trustees  - 
Thompson,  Miss  - 
Taylor,  Capt. 

Tisdall,  Est 
Thompson,  S. 

Tuo'nill,  Est 
Usborne,  T.  M. 

Ussher,  R.  J. 

Wall,  R. 

Westropp,  Miss  J. 
Whitfield,  G. 

Warren,  James 
Winn,  Hon.  R.  - 
Wright,  Mrs.  J.  E.  Wood 
White,  Luke 
Walshe,  Mrs. 

Woodrooffie,  J.  E. 

White,  Col. 

Whiteford,  Geo.  - 
Woulfe,  Stephen  - 
Do. 

Wrafter’s  Estate  - 
Waterford,  Marquis  of 
Wilkinson,  It. 

Wade,  R.  C. 

Wallace,  Col. 

Watson  Estate 


This  list  is  exclusive  of  nti 
acreage  of  the  lands  was  not 


1 

Count}-. 

a™,.. 

King’s 

194 

Tipperary 

YV  exford 

56 

YY  estmeath 

Cork  - 

45 

Leitrim 

16 

Kerry 

65 

Waterford 

YVexford 

92 

Cork 

39 

Tipperary 

Clare  - 

Cork  - 

283 

59 

- 

Carlow 

65 

Cork 

55 

459 

Louth 

426 

Tipperary 

45 

| YV estmeath 

Waterford 

358 

| Cork 

203 

Leitrim 

1,100 

King’s 

287 

Lonth 

Longford 

65 

Roscommon  - 

Tipperary 

YYrcstmeath  - 

Galway 

172 

Limerick 

Tipperary 

140 

Westmeath 

152 

Donegal 

182 

YVatcrford 

100 

Cork 

136 

King’s  Co. 

55 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

- . Monaghan 

Longford 

Tipperary 

Cork 

Tipperary 

250 

Queen’s  Co.  - 

Down  - 

Clare  - 

50 

Queen’6  Co.  - 

747 

Y\  aterford 

Meath 

124 

Meath 

158 

YVexford 

411 

Tipperary 

120 

Total 

78,648 

merous  applications  in  which  the 
stated.  There  were  319  applica- 


23.589.  The  President. — You  could  not  entertain 
them  all  ? — No,  our  funds  would  not  allow. 

23.590.  Lord  Milltown. — You  have  been  unable  to 
attend  to  applications  covering  59,000  acres  ? — Yes. 

23.591.  The  President. — Knowing  your  funds  were 
not  equal  to  the  demand  many  did  not  even  send  in 
applications  ? — No  doubt. 

23.592.  The  78,000  acres  would  not  include  the 
farms  boycotted  ? — No,  my  own  three  are  not  in  it.  I 
have  met  many  landlords  saying  could  we  undertake 
farms,  and  I said  we  cannot  do  it  unless  you  guarantee 
us  against  loss.  They  would  be  no  better  off,  and  it 
would  cost  us  perhaps  more  to  guard  this  than  it  would 
cost  them. 

23.593.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  the  great  expense 
arise  from  protecting  property  from  outrage  ? — Guard- 
ing the  farms  from  being  trespassed ; if  you  withdrew 
the  caretaker  every  fence  would  be  levelled  and  every 
head  of  cattle  would  be  turned  in  to  eat  if  there  was 
anything  to  eat  on  it.  As  instances  of  the  class  of 
cases  with  which  our  company  have  had  to  deal,  I 
would  call  attention  to  the  circumstances  connected 
with  the  Kilburry  property,  and  I have  recommended 


Mr.  Beasley,  the  owner,  to  give  evidence  before  your 
Commission,  but  in  case  he  may  not  be  examined  I 
beg  to  submit  the  accompanying  statement.  (State- 
ment read  and  given  in  evidence  as  follows)  : — 

“ Beasley  v.  Meagher.” 

Details  of  Kilburry  Farm,  Co.  Tipperary. 

“ I became  possessed  of  the  property  of  Kilburry  in 
May  1879,  prior  to  which  date  ejectment  proceedings 
had  been  instituted  for  non-payment  of  rent  against 
the  then  tenant,  Henry  Meagher.  On  the  20th  May 
1880,  the  sheriff  handed  over  possession  to  my  agent, 
Mr.  E.  D.  MacLaughlin,  who  left  bailiffs  in  charge  as 
caretakers.  On  the  morning  of  the  29th  July  1880,  a 
party  of  men  .with  their  faces  blackened  visited  Kil- 
burry House,  and  presenting  a pistol  at  the  bailiff’s 
head  swore  him  to  leave  the  place  and  have  nothing 
further  to  do  with  it.  They  then  re-instated  the 
evicted  tenant,  Henry  Meagher,  who  retained  posses- 
sion. The  writ  of  habere  was  again  renewed  by  order 
of  Judge  Lawson,  dated  16th  August  1880,  and  sent  to 
the  sheriff  for  re-execution.  On  the  24th  August 
1880  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Robert  Reeves,  attended  at 
Clonmel  to  be  present  at  the  eviction,  and  was  in- 
formed that  the  tenant,  Henry  Meagher,  was  anxious 
to  come  to  a settlement.  On  the  following  day 
Mr.  Reeves  met  the  tenant  with  his  wife,  Mrs.  Meagher, 
in  Mr.  Moriarity’s  office  in  Clonmel,  and  there  agreed 
to  terminate  the  proceedings  upon  payment  of  £192 
within  one  week,  in  full  discharge  of  all  rent  up  to 
the  1st  May  1880,  which  amounted  to  the  sum  of 
£769  0s.  3d.,  and  reduced  the  rent  under  the  lease  to 
£400  a year  instead  of  £516  13s.  6d.,  the  tenant  to  pay 
£192  for  the  first -half  year’s  rent  ending  1st  November 
1 880,  and  that  there  was  to  be  no  hanging  gale,  and  the 
landlord  agreed  to  borrow  £300  from  the  Board  of 
Works  for  drainage,  and  to  pay  interest  thereon. 

“ These  terms  were  endorsed  on  the  original  lease 
and  signed  by  the  tenant  and  the  landlord. 

“Mr.  Reeves  was  then  invited  by  the  tenant  to 
Kilburry,  and  found  the  house  which  had  been 
strongly  barricaded  and  loopholed  in  a very  dilapi- 
dated state.  The  tenant  showed  him  over  the 
premises,  and  the  lines  of  defence  he  had  adopted  to 
prevent  the  sheriff  from  putting  him  out  which  were 
of  a formidable  nature. 

“The  tenant  paid  the  £192  within  the  week  as 
agreed  in  full  for  all  arrears  to  1st  May  1S80.  He 
also  paid  the  reduced  rent  under  his  agreement  to  1st 
May  1881.  He  failed  to  pay  the  half-year’s  rent  to 
November  1881.  Mr.  Beasley  having  frequently 
applied  to  him  for  payment  of  the  rent  due,  received 
a letter  from  him  dated  the  5th  December  1881  de- 
clining to  pay,  and  considering  immediate  steps 
necessary,  on  the  4th  May  1882  an  ejectment  was 
brought  for  non-payment  of  £400,  one  year’s  reduced 
rent  to  the  1st  May  1882,  and  judgment  was  marked, 
and  an  habere  executed  on  the  27th  July  1882,  and 
possession  given  up  by  the  sheriff  to  Mr.  MacLauglin 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Beasley,  and  emergency  men  were 
placed  in  charge. 

“ There  was  a considerable  resistance  in  taking 
possession,  and  damage  done  to  the  house  and  out- 
houses for  which  claims  for  malicious  injuries  were 
made,  and  £80  was  awarded  for  compensation.” 

On  the  13th  January  1883  the  tenant  again  took 
forcible  possession  of  a portion  of  Kilburry,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  taken  before  the  magistrates  for  re- 
covery of  possession  on  the  12th  February  when  he 
gave  an  order  for  possession. 

I farmed  Kilburry  from  27tli  July  1882  to  the 
26th  April  1884  at  great  expense,  having  to  keep 
several  emergency  bailiffs  there. 

On  the  26th  April  1884  Mr.  Bayly  of  the  Co.  Cork 
agreed  to  take  a lease  of  Kilburry  for  35  years  at  a 
rent  of  £400,  from  1st  May  1884,  and  I undertook  to 
repair  and  paper  the  house  at  an  expenditure  of  £ 0 > 
one  moiety  of  which  was  to  be  paid  by  Mr.  Bayly. 

The  lease  was  executed,  and  the  repairs  enec  e , 
and  Mr.  Bayly  paid  his  moiety  of  them  and  went  mm 
possession. 
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Mr.  Bayly  was  immediately  boycotted,  and  I was 
informed  that  Mrs.  Meagher,  the  wife  of  the  evicted 
tenant  Henry  Meagher,  went  about  telling  everyone 
that  Mr.  Bayly  was  to  be  shunned  for  taking  the 
farm. 

Mr.  Bayly  put  up  another  farm  ho  held  in  the 
•county  Cork,  near  Mitchelstown,  afterwards  for  sale, 
but  Mrs.  Meagher  had  followed  him  there,  and  pre- 
vented anyone  from  bidding  at  the  auction. 

Mr.  Bayly  had  previously  been  offered  £1,500  for 
his  interest  in  this  farm. 

Mr.  Bayly  paid  me  one  year’s  rent  to  1st  Mav 
1885. 

In  October  1885  Mr.  Bayly  informed  me  that  owing 
to  his  being  boycotted  he  could  no  longer  hold  the 
farm,  as  he  was  utterly  ruined  by  the  boycotting,  and 
offered  to  surrender  his  lease  and  give  up  possession 
of  the  farm  to  me,  so  as  not  tc  have  to  pay  the  half- 
year’s  rent  to  accrue  due  on  the  1st  November  1885, 
and  if  I would  not  take  up  possession  he  would  assign 
his  lease  to  Henry  Meagher,  the  evicted  tenant. 

Mr.  Beasley  accordingly  attended  on  the  10th 
October  1885,  and  got  up  possession  from  Mr.  Bayly, 
and  paid  him  a large  sum  for  the  hay  and  crops  on 
the  ground,  and  forgave  him  the  half-year’s  rent 
which  would  accrue  on  the  1st  November  1885. 

Mr.  Bayly  then  made  an  arrangement  with  the  Land 
Corporation  to  occupy  and  work  Ivilburry,  and  they 
are  still  in  possession. 

In  the  autumn  of  this  year,  Mr.  Beasley  advertised 
the  place  for  sale,  and  received  the  following  letter  : — 


“ Drangan. — Mr.  II,  Britton  in  the  chair.  Letters 
from  Central  Branch,  enclosing  eviction  forms  to  be 
filled  up ; also  letter  from  T.  Harrington,  Esq.,  M.P., 
stating  that,  after  careful  study  of  the  facts  of  decision 
arrived  at  in  Shea  and  Clancy  business  by  committee, 
they  saw  nothing  in  said  decision  affecting  the 
principles  of  the  I.  N.  L.  Resolution  will  be  adhered 
to  that  this  branch  will  not  interfere  in  this  case 
again.  Letter  of  II.  Meagher,  Kilburry  Hut,  which 
contained  his  offer  to  rent  or  buy  his  evicted  farm 
from  the  landlord,  read,  and  following  resolutions 
unanimously  adopted — ‘ That  having  heard  read  for  us 
Henry  Meager’s  application  for  the  purchase  of 
Kilburry,  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly  evicted 
some  five  years  ago,  as  that  property  is  now  advertised 
for  sale,  we  are  of  opinion  that  said  offer  is  just,  and 
though  the  landlord  has  deemed  the  offer  inadequate, 
we  think  he  should  have  stated  his  terms  at  least;  and 
we  again  reiterate  our  determination  to  resist  by  every 
legal  means  in  our  power  the  occupation  of  Kilburry 
by  any  person  save  whom  we  look  upop  as  its  rightful 
owner,  Henry  Meagher.’  ‘ That  we  have  no  objection 
whatsoever  to  hunting  as  a National  pastime,  but  we 
will  not  allow  the  open  enemies  of  the  National  cause 
to  ride  over  our  lands,  and  we  wish  to  remind  the 
owner  of  the  hounds  that  it  is  our  determination  to 
stop  all  hunting  if  such  obnoxious  characters  are 
allowed  to  proceed.”  Resolution  of  sympathy  with 
W.  G.  Fisher,  Waterford,  also  adopted.” 

I also  hand  in  “ The  Tipperary  "Nationalist”  of  the 
30th  October,  which  contains  a special  report  of  the 
National  League  Meeting,  at  which  the  foregoing 
Resolution  was  adopted. 

Report  from  “The  Tipperary  Nationalist,”  given  in 
evidence  as  follows : 

“ Kilburry  Farm. 

“ A special  meeting  of  the  Drangan  branch  was 
held  on  Sunday,  24th  October,  Mr.  H.  Britton  in  the 
chair.  Also  present — Messrs.  Phelan,  Toomey,  Croke, 
Connell,  Bryen,  Ryan,  J.  Tobin,  Murry,  Morris, 
treasurer  ; Bourke,  T.  Murray,  Scanlan,  F.  Croke, 
F.  Croke,  Cusack,  lion.  sec.  The  minutes  of  last 
meeting  were  read  and  confirmed.  Circulars  and 
letters  were  received  from  the  central  branch  enclosing 
forms  to  be  filled  for  evicted  tenants  for  whom  appli- 
cations for  grants  had  been  made.  A circular  in 
reference  to  cases  of  boycotting  by  the  I.  L.  P.  U.,  and 
Landlords’  Committee,  were  received,  and  the  mem- 
bers requested  to  state  any  case  they  knew  of  at  next 
meeting.  It  was  decided  iu  accordance  with  a sug- 
gestion from  the  central  branch  to  the  branches,  that 
the  committee  of  this  branch  meet  every  Sunday,  at 
1 o’clock,  during  the  present  crisis.  With  reference 
to  the  case  of  Clancy,  who  grabbed  the  farm  at 
Clorau,  it  was  decided  that  this  branch*  do  not  inter- 
fere in  the  matter.  The  secretary  reported  that  the 
famous  Kilburry  was  advertised  to  be  sold  or  let,  and 
that  Henry  Meagher  had  made  the  following  offer  for 
it: — ‘Kilburry  Hut,  Cloneen,  Sept.  28,  1886.  H. 

‘ Beasley,  Esq. — Dear  sir, — Having  heard  that  you 

* have  advertised  to  sell  or  let  Kilburry,  I beg  to 
‘ propose — and  hope  same  shall  be  acceptable  as  the 

* ending  of  our  long  dispute — that  I will  purchase 

‘ Kilbury,  subject  to  survey,  at  14  years’  purchase  , 
‘ of  the  old  rent — viz.  17s.  6d.  per  acre;  or  if  you 
‘ would  jrrefer  to  let  I am  prepared  to  pay  15s.  per 
‘ acre  annually,  provided  the  first  half  gale  shall  not 

* come  due  until  November  1st,  1887.  Expecting  an 

* early  reply,  I am,  yours  faithfully.  — Henry 
' Meagher.’  The  landlord  replied,  after  a long 
delay,  stating  that  the  offer  was  inadequate.  Henry 
Meagher  then  wrote  to  him  by  registered  letter, 
asking  him  what  he  was  prepared  to  sell  or  let  it  at, 
but  he  sent  no  reply.  The  rent  of  Kilburry  in 
1842  was  17s.  6d.  ; it  was  then  raised  to  30s.,  and 
in  1867,  under  threat  of  eviction,  of  £2  per  acre. 
The  following  resolution  wns  unanimously  adopted, 
and  ordered  to  he  sent  to  Fcthard  and  adjoining 
branches ‘ Proposed  by  M.  Cusack,  and  seconded 
‘ by  J.  Scanlan— That  having  heard  read  for  us  Henry 

n n 2 


“ Harvest  Lodge, 

“ Lordlea  Roscrea, 

“ Hy.  Beasley,  Esq.  “ September  23,  1886. 

“ 41,  Raglan  Road,  Dublin. 

“ Sir, 

“ Kindly  give  me  the  fullest  particulars  as  to 
the  land  and  offices,  Kilburry  House,  and  the  purchase 
price,  or  annual  rent,  the  former  preferred, 

“ And  oblige  yours  truly, 

“Rd.  Wellwood. 

“ If  your  reply  satisfactory  I will  arrange  to  see  the 
place,”  to  which  I replied,  mentioning  the  sum  I would 
take. 

On  the  3rd  November  I received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  Wellwood : — 

“ Stonestown  House,  Cloughan, 
“H.  Beasley,  Esq.,  King’s  Co. 

<!  Sir, 

“ Yesterday,  November  1st,  I went  to  see 
Kilburry.  I called  first  to  the  Hotel.  A man  made 
answer  that  was  a boycotted  farm.  I took  a car  to 
go  see  the  place,  when  the  driver  told  me  on  the  way 
it  was  a boycotted  farm.  That  the  owner  was  a 
Mrs.  Maher.  T asked  if  she  was  a widow ; he  said 
not,  but  that  she  was  the  mistress  of  it,  and  living  in 
a hut.  I said,  * Drive  me  to  her.’  I called  aud  told 
her  my  business.  She  said  she  would  not  allow 
auyone  to  have  anything  to  do  with  the  place,  she 
seemed  a fierce  woman.  I returned  home  without 
seeing  the  lands  of  Kilburry.  I being  a Protestant 
and  a stranger  in  that  locality,  I am  almost  afraid  to 
buy  the  place  for  fear  of  treachery  being  used  to  me. 
Please  let  me  know  by  return  is  the  statement  correct, 
all  particulars. 

“ I remain,  yours  truly, 

“ Richard  Wellwood.” 

I replied  by  stating  the  facts,  and  telling  him  that 
Mrs.  Meagher  had  no  right  whatever  to  interfere. 

On  November  5th  I received  a note  from  Mr. 
Wellwood,  enclosing  the  following  cutting  from  a news- 
paper, which  1 have  since  ascertained  to  be  a copy  of 
United  Ireland  ” of  October  30th,  which  I now  hand 
1,1  • It  purports  to  give  a copy  of  a resolution,  adopted 
at  a meeting  of  the  Drangan  branch  of  the  National’ 
League,  pledging  themselves  to  resist  the  taking  of 
Kilburry  by  any  person  except  the  late  tenant  Henry 
leagher,  whom  the  resolution  states  “to  be  the 
rightful  owner.” 


Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
lion.  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


1 Dec.  7,  1886. 

The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M'M. 
Kavanagh. 


* Meagher’s  application  for  the  purchase  of  Kilburry 
‘ farm,  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly  evicted  some 
‘ five  years  ago,  and  as  that  property  is  now  advertised 
‘ for  sale,  we°are  of  opinion  that  said  offer  is  just,  and, 

‘ though  the  landlord  has  deemed  the  offer  inadequate, 

‘ we  think  he  should  have  stated  his  terms  at  least ; 

< and  we  again  reiterate  our  determination  to  resist  by 
‘ every  legal  means  in  our  power  the  occupation  of 
‘ Kilburry  by  any  person  save  him  whom  we  look 
‘ upon  as  its  rightful  owner,  Henry  Meagher.’  The 
lion.  sec.  stated  that  he  had  received  a letter  from 
Mrs.  Quirke  previous  to  her  departure  for  Australia, 
and  as  the  e victor  Lindsay  is  trying  to  spread  a false 
impression  of  his  eviction  of  Mrs.  Quirke,  and  to  give 
landgrabbers  a chance,  and  in  justice  to  those  under 
the  Southern  Cross  it  was  decided  to  publish  it.  It  is 
as  follows: — ‘ Rathkenny,  May  28tli,  1886.  Dear 
‘ Mr.  Cusack — I have  not  sold  my  goodwill  of  Bally- 
•'  vadbeg,  nor  do  I intend  to  do,  as  I intend  coming 
‘ home  after  a few  years.  Should  any  person  grab 
‘ the  farm  in  my  absence,  the  people  at  large  ought  to 
1 know  how  to  deal  with  them.  — Truly  yours, 
‘ Catherine  Quirk.’  The  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — ‘ That  we  have  no  objection 
‘ whatsoever  to  hunting  as  a national  pastime,  but  we 
‘ will  not  allow  the  open  enemies  of  the  national  cause 
‘ to  ride  over  our  lauds  ; and  we  wish  to  remind  the 
‘ owner  of  the  hounds  that  it  is  our  determination  to 
‘ stop  all  hunting  of  such  obnoxious  characters.’ 
‘ That  the  sympathy  and  best  wishes  of  this  branch 
‘ he  given  to  the  Rev.  Father  Fahy,  Galway  prison, 
‘ for  his  noble  self-sacrifice  in  the  Irish  cause.’ — 
“ Adjourned.” 


I also  hand  in  a copy  of  the  “ Tipperary  Nationalist  ” 
of  the  10th  November,  and  call  particular  attention  to 
the  report  therein  of  the  proceedings  at  the  National 
League  meeting  held  in  Fethard  on  Sunday  the  7th 
November,  at  which  the  following  resolution  was 
adopted  — 

“ That  we  use  all  the  power  of  the  National  League, 
and  persevere  until  the  rightful  owner,  H.  Meagher,, 
be  restored  to  his  house  and  farm  at  Kilburry,” 
and  at  which  the  chairman,  the  Very  Rev.  Archdeacon 
Kiuane,  P.P.,  V.G.,  used  these  words — 

“ They  all  knew  Kilburry  where  the  great  fight  of 
the  Land  League  was  begun  half-a-dozen  years  ago, 
and  where  it  wits  solemnly  resolved  that  so  sure  as 
the  sun  shone  in  the  heavens,  so  sure  should  Henry 
Meagher,  the  evicted  tenant,  be  restored  to  his  farm, 
of  Kilburry  (cheers).  There  the  landlord  and  his 
emergency  following  had  also  surrendered  (hear,  and 
cheers).  They  were  now  trying  to  sell  the  farm  to 
any  bidder,  but  that  great  meeting  would  declare 
again  that  no  tenant  would  ever  enter  Kilburry  but 
Henry  Meagher  (renewed  cheering).” 

(Copy  of  the  “ Tipperary  Nationalist  ” of  Novem- 
ber 10th,  1886,  put  in  evidence  containing  the  fore- 
going extracts.) 

Another  phase  of  “ boycotting,”  which  has  been 
more  prevalent  during  the  past  summer  than  pre- 
viously, is  the  interference  with  the  letting  of  meadow 
land  which  landlords  have  in  their  own  hands.  As  an. 
example  of  cases  of  this  kind  I submit  a statement 
relative  to  the  Turinaclane  meadows  on  the  property 
of  S.  R.  Woulfe,  Esq.,  in  the  County  Clare.  The 
facts  stated  are  vouched  for  by  the  agent. 


(Report  from  “ United  Ireland,”  30th  October, 
given  in  evidence). 

“ Cloxeen. 

“ C.  II.  Meagher  in  the  chair,  subsequently  Rev. 
W.  O’Connor,  P.P.  Mr.  Cusack  read  minutes  of  last 
meeting,  and  stated  that  until  the  Clancy  case  was 
disposed  of  the  Rev.  president  would  not  attend.  The 
lion.  sec.  also  read  a letter  from  Mr.  T.  Harrington, 
M.P.,  in  reference  to  it.  A good  deal  of  displeasure 
was  expressed  by  the  members  present  that  the 
decision  did  not  say  whether  Clancy  was  to  hold  the 
land  he  grabbed.  The  matter  finally  dropped.  Cir- 
culars were  then  read  from  the  central  branch  relative 
to  rent  reductions,  &c.,  and  questions,  as  far  as 
possible  answered.  It  was  decided  to  have  committee 
meetings  once  a fortnight  to  give  any  advice  required 
by  tenants.  Next  meeting  on  Oct.  31.” 

“Also  ‘United  Ireland’  of  November  6th,  in  which 
the  paragraph  marked  and  headed  ‘ A stubborn  fight  ’ 
refers  to  this  case  as  the  one  which  was  ‘ the  beginning 
of  the  land  war  in  Tipperary,’  and  ‘which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  fought  with  great  spirit  by  the  recent 
occupier  and  his  supporters  of  the  National  League.” 
(Paragraph  put  in  evidence  as  follows)  : — 

“ A Stubborn  Fight. 

“ The  Kilburry  farm,  which  was  the  beginning  of 
the  land  war  in  Tipperary,  still  continues  to  be  fought 
with  great  spirit  by  the  recent  occupier  and  .bis 
supporters  in  the  National  League.  After  six  years 
of  loss  and  turmoil,  the  owners  are  anxious  to  let  or 
r sell,  and  Mr.  Henry  Meagher  has  made  a fair  offer 
in  either  case.  The  owner  says  the  offer  is  inadequate, 
but  would  not  state  how  much  will  satisfy  him.  In 
this  state  of  the  case  the  Draugan  branch  of  the 
League  resolves — ‘ That,  having  heard  read  for  us 
‘ Henry  Meagher's  application  for  the  purchase  of 
‘ Kilburry  farm,  from  which  he  had  been  unjustly 
‘ evicted  some  five  years  ago,  and  as  that  property  is 
‘ now  advertised  for  sale,  we  are  of  opinion  that  said 
‘ offer  is  just,  and,  though  the  landlord  has  deemed 
‘ the  offer  inadequate,  we  think  he  should  have  stated 
‘ his  terms  at  least ; and  we  again  reiterate  our  det.er- 
‘ mination  to  resist  by  every  legal  means  in  our  power 
‘ the  occupation  of  Kilburry  by  any  person  save  him 
‘ whom  we  look  upon  as  its  rightful  owner,  Henry 
‘ Meagher.”* 


(Statement  read  and  further  evidence  as  follows) : 

“ Estate  of  S.  R.  Woulfe,  Esq.,  Co.  Clare. 

“ Turmaclane  Meadows. 

“ For  the  past  20  years  Mr.  Woulfe  has  had  in  his 
hands  about  40  acres  Irish  of  Corcass  meadows  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Fergus,  which  he  sold  annually  by 
auction  till  this  year. 

The  sales  realised  from  £100  to  £300,  the  average 
being  about  £200. 

In  October  1885  I was  appointed  agent  over  the 
estate  and  held  my  first  office  for  the  collection  of. 
rents  on  29th  December  in  the  same  year.  The 
tenants  refused  to  pay  unless  a large  reduction  was 
granted,  although  their  rents  were  all  judicially  fixed 
early  in  1882.  In  January  1886  a number  of  the 
tenants  sent  their  rents  less  25  per  cent.,  and  having 
received  solicitors  letters  about  a fortnight  afterwards 
most,  of  them  paid  in  full.  In  February  1886  I 
was  obliged  to  issue  three  ejectments  and  three  civil 
bill  processes  and  these  tenants  subsequently  paid 
without  my  having  to  execute  the  decrees.  I attri- 
bute the  boycotting  of  the  meadows  to  the  issuing  of 
these  processes. 

On  loth  July  1886  I instructed  Mr.  Wright  to 
auction  the  meadows,  and  in  reply  to  my  letters  lie 
informed  me  that  he  had  seen  notices  posted  up  that 
none  of  the  meadows  were  to  be  taken. 

On  26th  July  the  auction  took  place  and  there 
were  no  bidders  in  consequence  of  these  notices. 

Immediately  afterwards  I tried  to  sell  by  private 
contract,  and  failing  that  tried  to  get  men  to  cut  and 
save  the  hay,  offering  them  a larger  rate  of  wages 
than  was  usual  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  with  no 

“ I had  no  option  left  but  to  apply  to  the  Property 
Defence  Association  for  assistance,  and  they  sent  down 
16  men,  who  cut  and  saved  about  half  of  the  meadow. 
The  hay  is  now  standing  in  field  cocks,  and  I ® _e 
obliged  to  send  men,  horses,  and  carts  from  Dublin  o 
rick° it,  at  an  expense,  I fear,  of  far  more  than  the  ay 
-will  be  worth  when  done  with.  The  tenants  are  a 
comfortably  off,  and  have  meadow  on  their  owi 
farms. 

“(Signed)  E.  Whitby  LtxcU- 

“ 2nd  December  1886.” 
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The  last  instance  which  I venture  to  submit 
occurred  in  my  own  neighbourhood : the  particulars 
of  which  I now  hand  in. 

(Statement  read  and  put  in  evidence  as  follows) : 

“ Christopher  Hughes  (Graigue 
“ Co.  Kilkenny)  landlord. 

“ James  Staunton 
“ Tenant. 

*'  James  Staunton  was  evicted  on  the  14th  March 
1884  for  non-payment  of  rent : extent  of  holding, 
13a.  2r.  7p.  ; rent,  12/.  8s.;  amount  due,  £31,  2J 
years’  rent.  Staunton  paid  this  rent  punctual  to  Mr. 
Hughes’  predecessor  (Miss  Bagcnal),  for  whom  he 
acted  as  rent  warner,  for  which  he  received  a salary 
of  £3  per  annum.  Previous  to  Staunton’s  eviction 
his  landlord  offered  to  reduce  his  rent  by  £2  yearly, 
and  offered  him  time  ; this  offer  Staunton  refused. 
Father  Bourke,  C.C.,  Borris,  I believe,  went  to  the 
landlord  to  make  terms  for  the  tenant  which  the 
landlord  would  not  agree  to.  The  farm  was  idle  till 
following  October,  when  it  was  taken  by  a man  named 
James  Murphy,  from  Kiledmond.  Murphy  had  police 
living  in  the  house  with  him  till  April  1 885,  and  has 
still  to  be  looked  after  by  the  police.  This  Murphy 
was  boycotted  and  is  still  as  far  as  the  people  of  this 
locality  is  concerned  : no  person  would  speak  to  him, 
and  he  has  to  go  to  neighbouring  towns  in  other 
counties  to  get  his  supplies  and  make  markets.  The 
house  Murphy  lived  in  at  Kiledmond  was  burned 
when  he  came  to  live  on  his  new  farm.  This  was 
done  in  the  early  evening  ; the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood looking  on  and  would  not  make  any 
attempt  to  save  it ; a few  who  would  be  willing  to  do 
so  were  afraid,  because  the  man  was  boycotted  by 
order  of  the  National  League  of  Borris.  A man 
named  Terry  Curry,  who  was  married  to.this  Murphy’s 
sister,  and  who  had  a provision  shop  in  this  locality, 
was  also  boycotted,  because  it  was  alleged  that  his 
wife  gave  some  money  to  her  brother  (Murphy  re- 
ferred to)  to  help  to  pay  his  rent.  This  Curry  dealt 
with  Murphy,  of  the  mill,  for  flour  and  meal,  and  with 
James  Kennedy  of  Borris,  for  bread  for  years.  They 
both  refused  him  goods.  He  was  a subscriber  for 
the  “Weekly  Freeman”  newspaper,  and  although 
having  his  subscriptions  paid  in  advance  ho  was 
refused  his  paper  by  Mrs.  Phelan’s  shopman.  This 
poor  man  Curry  had  to  go  to  Barraghcore  Mill,  Co. 
Kilkenny,  for  his  flour  and  meal ; the  owner  of  that 
mill  was  asked  not  to  supply  Curry ; those  employed  in 
the  mill  even  threatened  to  quit  the  work  if  he  was 
supplied  ; everywhere  the  poor  man  went  to  get  his 
goods  he  was  followed  by  the  spies  of  the  League.  His 
workmen  was  obliged  to  leave  although  greatly  in 
debt  to  Curry  at  the  time ; the  end  was  that  Curry 
died  a persecuted  broken-hearted  man  all  through  the 
law  of  the  League. 

Mr.  Hughes  was  denounced  at  every  meeting  of  the 
League  held  in  open  air,  the  people  were  ordered  not 
to  deal  with  him  (Mr.  Hughes,  I may  remark,  is  an 
extensive  shopkeeper  and  millowner)  to  pass  his  door. 

If  Mr.  Hughes  was  a poor  man,  like  Curry,  his  fate 
would  be  the  same,  but  the  people  of  the  surrounding 
country  were  iu  his  debt  and  could  not  follow  the 
orders  of  the  League  ; they  knew  what  the  consequence 
would  be  to  them. 

“The  Land  Purchase  Act.” 
lhe  provisions  in  this  Act  are  generally  regarded 
by  all  who  know  anything  about  the  condition  of  the 
c°untlT,  or  whose  opinions  are  worth  having,  as 
affording  not  only  the  most  hopeful  and  simple,  but 
also  the  only  apparent  practically  available  means  of 
solving  the  present  difficulty.  Many  wonder  that  the 
generous  provisions  contained  in  it  are  not  more 
iu'gcly  made  use  of  by  the  tenantry  to  benefit  thein- 
• e ves.  Were  the  circumstances  of  the  country 

ordinary  ones,  or  such  as  they  were  10  years  ago,  I 
would  share  their  wonder,  but  having  regard  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  now  existing,  the  surprise  to  my 
. Vs  l'iat  the  Act  has  worked  at  all.  First,  the 
am  obstacle  lies  in  the  influence  of  the  Land  League. 


The  League  has  put  its  ban  upon  these  purchases,  and 
while  it  is  allowed  to  wield  the  real  dominant  power  in 
the  country  as  it  now  does,  it  appears  to  me  vain  to 
hope  for  any  change.  I look  upon  the  action  of  the 
League  in  opposing  the  working  of  this  Act  us  the 
strongest  proof  that  could  possibly  be  obtained  of  the 
real  value  and  utility  of  its  provisions.  They'  know 
loo  well  that  its  general  adoption  would  put  au  end  to 
their  power,  and  give  peace  to  the  country,  and  natu- 
rally they  try  every  means  and  effort  they  can  com- 
mand, directly  and  indirectly,  to  prevent  it.  To  those 
who  are  abject  and  helpless  it  is  a simple  command 
not  to  buy  ; to  others,  in  cases  where  it  is  expedient 
to  use  tact,  the  word  is,  even  in  cases  when  judicial 
rents  have  been  fixed,  “ Why  buy  now  ? Wait  till 
“ your  rents  are  further  reduced  to  the  ‘ praric  value,’ 
“ or  to  next  to  nothing,  and  then  you  can  buy  at  little 
*'  cost or,  “ Why  exchange  for  your  creditor  the 
“ landlord  whom  you  can  squeeze,  and  who  before 
“ long  will  be  unable  to  enforce  the  payment  of  any 
“ rent,  for  the  Government,  who  you  can  not  squeeze, 
“ and  who  will  certainly  enforce,  not  only  payment,. 
“ hut  punctual  payment,  of  the  instalments.”  That 
these  are  facts  I can  speak  from  my  own  personal 
experience,  as  they  were  answers  given  to  me.  by  two 
tenants,  who  I suggested  should  buy  their  holdings 
not  very  long  ago,  taking  them  as  a fair  sample  of  the 
opinions  on  the  subject  generally  held  by  the  tenants 
in  the  country.  I can  see  no  reason  for  wonder  that 
the  Act  does  not  work  as  extensively  as  one  would 
wish.  That  is  all  I have  to  say  about  that. 

23.594.  The  President. — Do  you  think  most  land- 
lords would  be  willing  to  sell  ? — Oh  yes,  I do. 

23.595.  And  keep  their  demesnes,  and  sell  out  their 
other  lands  ? — Yes. 

23.596.  Do  you  think  they  would  still  continue  to 
reside  in  the  country  ? — Yes,  I do.  I would,  most 
certainly. 

23.597.  Would  you  sell  everything  except  your 
demesne,  and  continue  to  live  there  ? — Yes,  all  except 
the  woods  and  bogs  that  I have  in  my  hands  of  course 
they  could  not  be  sold,  because  they  are  not  tenanted. 
They  could  not  be  sold  under  that  Act. 

23.598.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  finished  that 
part  of  your  evidence  ? — Yes.  I now  come  to  the 
application  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  to  congested 
districts. 

23.599.  Is  it  the  fact  that  the  tenant  is  the  only 
possible  purchaser  in  Ireland  of  his  holding  ? — Yes. 

I do  not  think  anybody  else  would  go  into  the  market 
to  buy  land  in  Ireland  now. 

23.600.  But  under  the  law  assistance  is  given  to  the 
occupying  tenant  ? — It  would  be  impossible  for  any- 
body else.  Under  the  A'shbourne  Act  the  tenant  is 
the  only  man  who  has  a locus  standi ; the  only  one. 

23.601.  Then  the  tenant  may  be  in  the  position  that 
he  believes  that  he  loses  nothing  by  waiting  ? — Hu  is 
quite  clear  of  that.  He  has  everything  to  gain  by 
waiting. 

23.602.  And  that  may  be  a strong  reason  for  his 
abstaining  from  pressing  to  go  in ; he  may  be  looking 
for  better  terms,  or  he  may  put  it  to  himself,  “ I am 
“ the  only  buyer,  I can  afford  to  wait  my  time  ” ? — Oh 
yes,  and  he  has  got  this  to  look  to,  that  by  refusing  to 
buy,  and  by  extorting  reductions  from  the  landlord,  he 
may  gradually  get  the  rent  so  reduced  that  he  can  buy 
for  very  little,  buy  even  at  20  or  25  years’  purchase,, 
and  yet  less  than  he  could  now  at  13  or  17,  or  any- 
thing of  that  kind. 

23.603.  It  is  not  surprising,  under  those  circum- 
stances, that  he  should  hold  on  ? — I think  it  would  be 
rather  surprising  if  he  did  not. 

23.604.  The  President. — I suppose  you  are  not  in 
favour  of  making  purchase  compulsory  ? — I have, 
thought  of  that,  my  Lord.  I am  not ; certainly  not.  I 
think  we  have  had  a great  deal  too  much  of  what  I 
call  paternal  government  in  the  past,  and  I do  not 
intend  to  advocate  anything  in  that  way.  I think 
there  might  be  some  indirect  pressure  put,  but  it  is 
hard  to  know  how  to  recommend  it.  I believe  this, 
that  if  the  law  was  enforced,  and  tenants  were  obliged 

n n 3 


Dec.  7, 18S6. 

The  Right 
Hon  A.  M‘M. 
Kavanagh. 
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Dec.  7, 188G.  to  pay  their  rents,  that  they  would  very  soon  come 
•- — * round  and  avail  themselves  of  the  Act. 

tt16  , r 23,605.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  be  in  favour 
on.  A.  0£  exten^ing  the  term  of  payment  of  the  purchase 

' money.  I have  heard  that  suggested,  and  no  doubt 
it  would,  to  a certain  extent,  make  it  easier,  but 
suppose  it  was  made  60  years  instead  of  49  ? — That 
would  reduce  the  instalments. 

23.606.  Would  that  be  a good  thing  to  do  ? — That 
is  more  for  the  party  who  advances  the  money  than 
for  me  to  say  I think  it  would  encourage  sales.  No 
doubt  about  that. 

23.607.  No  doubt  about  that  ? — But  as  to  what  the 
British  tax  payer  would  say  about  it  I do  not  know. 

23.608.  Would  it  not  make  the  position  of  the 
tenant  who  is  not  allowed  to  purchase  rather  a hard 
one  in  comparison  to  his  neighbour,  who  had  liis  rent 
so  enormously  reduced  ? — It  would  certainly. 

23.609.  Under  any  circumstances  that  would  be  a 
difficulty,  would  it  not? — I do  not  quite  understand. 

23.610.  I mean  in  this  way  that  one  tenant  who 
has  to  pay  rent  for  his  holding  wiien  he  sees  his 
neighbour  buying  his  holding  at  a far  less  sum  than 
he  has  to  pay  as  rent  will  be  naturally  discontented, 
I should  imagine,  and  unwilling  to  pay  his  rent  as 
heretofore.  I suppose  there  is  nothing  that  an  Irish 
tenant  has  a greater  objection  to  than  being  put  in  a 
worse  position  than  his  neighbour  ? — Oh  no ; that 
would  cause  great  jealousy  and  discontent. 

23.611.  And  they  have  felt  very  much  the  extra 
reductions  of  rent  that  have  been  given  lately,  by 
the  sub-commissioners,  as  compared  with  three  years 
ago  ? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

23.612.  That  they  are  in  a worse  position  than 
their  neighbours  ? — No  doubt  the  tenants  who  went 
first  into  the  court  did  not  come  off  with  half  such 
good  bargains  as  those  who  are  going  in  now. 

23.613.  And  is  it  the  result  that  those  who  went  in 
before  are  extremely  discontented  ? — Yes,  seeing 
how  they  can  possibly  break  their  agreements. 

23.614.  And  would  not  the  same  cause  produce  a 
considerable  discontent  ? — Where  one  tenant  succeeds 
in  buying  his  holding  under  the  Purchase  Act  he  gets 
immediately  a very  considerable  reduction  of  his  rent, 
but  if  his  neighbour  is  refused  the  right  to  purchase 
lie  would  have  to  go  on  paying  the  whole  rent  for  ever. 

23.615.  Refused  the  right  to  purchase,  do  you 
mean  by  the  Land  League  or  the  landlord  ? — By  the 
landlord. 

23.616.  And  would  not  that  feeling  exercise  under 
those  circumstances  a kind  of  compulsion  over  the 
other  landlords  to  sell  ? — Look  at  the  common  sense  of 
the  case.  I do  not  think  any  landlord  would  be  fool 
enough  to  hold  on  who  was  offered  a fair  price.  Look 
at  the  whole  position  of  affairs  from  the  point  of  view 
I have  stated  to  the  Commission.  Look  at  the  political 
aspect  of  the  question. 

23.617.  But  you  think  it  would  have  that  effect  ? — 
Certainly.  I do  not  know  myself  of  any  landlord  who 
would  not  be  willing  to  sell  if  he  got  anything  like  the 
fair  value. 

23.618.  Even  if  his  rents  were  well  paid  ? — Even  if 
his  rents  were  well  paid. 

23.619.  The  President. — What  would  you  consider 
the  fair  value,  20  years’  purchase  ? — It  is  very  hard  to 
say.  ‘ If  the  rent  is  high  according  to  now,  20  years’ 
purchase  would  be  a good  price. 

23.620.  Of  judicial  rents? — Judicial  rents  are 
moderate  now. 

23.621.  Mr.  JVeligan. — It  is  hard  to  lay  down  a 
general  rule  ? — Very  hard. 

23.622.  You  must  take  each  case  on  its  own  merits  ? 
—Yes.  I come  nowto  the  question  of  congested  districts. 
Great  as  I believe  we  may  regard  the  advantages 
which  this  Act  would  confer  upon  the  country  as  a 
whole,  there  are  districts  to  which  its  application 
would  have  the  effect  more  of  stereotyping  a curse 
than  conveying  a blessing  ; the  parts  which  I refer  to 
are  those  which  are  known  as  congested  districts, 
where  the  lands  are  over-populated  and  quite  inade- 


quate to  support  those  looking  to  them  for  it. ; as  a 
rule  they  are  wild  country  districts  where  no  employ- 
ment, except  what  the  land  offers,  can  be  got ; there 
are  no  such  opens  as  local  manufactories  or  public 
works  and  no  prospect  of  any  such  occurring,  anu 
the  majority  of  the  population  are  dependent  on  their 
earnings  in  England  Scotland  to  support  them  - in 
most  of  these  districts  the  holdings  are  very  small 
and  scattered,  a man  holding  a patch  here  and  a 
patch  there,  and  having  no  means  of  access  to  his 
different  bits  of  land  save  over  his  neighbour’s  ground 
the  consequences  are  constant  quarrelling  and  sum- 
monses  for  trespass ; the  land  is  in  most  cases  poor 
and  the  dwellings  wretched,  subdivision  is  the  common 
practice  and  can  neither  be  detected  or  chocked ; the 
young  men  when  they  come  to  years  of  maturity,  and 
earn  a few  pounds  harvesting  in  England  or  Scotland 
come  home  and  contract  early  and  improvident 
marriages ; new  homes  are  established  and  new 
families  grow  up  on  holdings  that  were  insufficient 
to  support  their  fathers.  I remember  one  instance 
which  came  before  us  when  I was  on  the  Bessborough 
Commission, -and  I believe  it  was  only  an  example  of 
the  general  condition  of  such  districts.  The  witness 
stated  where  he  lived  there  were  18  families  living-  on 
14  acres  of  poor  land  ; when  asked,  he  said  he  did  not 
complain  of  the  rent,  for  he  added,  if  we  had  it  for 
nothing  we  could  not  live  on  it.  Poverty  is  and  must 
be  a normal  condition  of  such  districts,  and  when  any 
adverse  change  comes  either  from  failure  of  crops, 
which  at  best  are  bad,  or  from  loss  of  employment  in 
England,  the  poverty  at  once  becomes  famine  ; the 
local  rates  are  increased  to  support  them  in  even  a 
condition  of  semi-starvation,  and  the  unfortunate 
people  become  demoralized  by  dependence  on  public 
charity.  Poverty  such  as  this  is  the  natural  parent 
of  discontent,  and  these  districts  become  the  centres 
of  agitation  from  which  the  msiduous  poison  spreads 
to  the  other  parts  of  the  country.  Given  a real 
grievance,  such  circumstances  as  I have  described, 
afford  an  unquestionable  instance  of  one,  and  the 
agitators  will  not  be  slow  to  represent  it  as  applic- 
able to  the  whole  country.  It  is  on  the  facts  of 
which  these  miserable  pove'ry -stricken  districts  are 
examples  that  they  base  their  assertion  of  general 
poverty  and  want,  and  when  given  the  cue,  the  rest 
of  the  Irish  tenantry  are  ready  enough  to  back  them 
and  to  trade  upon  the  wants  of  the  real  sufferers. 
These  congested  districts  are  scattered  over  the 
whole  country,  but  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  the 
counties  of  Clare,  Cork,  Donegal,  Galway,  Kerry, 
Leitrim,  Mayo,  Roscommon,  and  Sligo,  iu  the 
Province  of  Leinster,  there  are  a few,  but  neither 
in  extent  or  in  degree  of  congestion  are  they  to  be 
compared  with  those  in  the  counties  1 have  named. 
To  apply  the  provisions  of  the  Purchase  Act  to  these 
would  be,  in  my  opinion,  simple  madness;  it  would  be 
not  only  a risk  but  a certainty  of  loss  to  the  State  of 
the  money  advanced,  and  by  converting  the  tenants  or 
occupiers  into  the  owners  of  holdings  that  could  not 
support  them  it  would  be  perpetuating  a crying  evil 
without  conferring  the  slightest  advantage  upon  the 
people  themselves.  Personally,  I have  not  very  much 
experience  of  such  cases,  and  I am  therefore  diffident 
in  offering  suggestions  as  to  how  they  should  be  dealt 
with.  I have  heard  many  plans  proposed,  such  as 
migration,  starting  public  works  in  order  to  give  em- 
ployment, and  &c.,  but  more  or  less  plausible  as  they 
all  are  in  themselves.  My  belief  is  that  a liberal 
scheme  of  State  emigration  is  the  only  cure,  there  are 
thousands  of  acres  idle  in  the  Colonies  to  which  the 
surplus  population  of  these  districts  could  be  sent— 
good  land  and  good  climate — but  any  such  scheme 
should  be  carried  out  in  a liberal  manner ; the  people 
should  be  provided  not  only  with  good  clothing  and 
their  passages  paid,  but  also  with  means  to  support 
them  when  they  first  got  there  and  holdings  provided 
for  them ; they'  should  be  sent  in  batches,  say  an  entire 
townland  together,  and  a minister  of  whatever  religious 
denomination  they  belonged  to  should  accompany  each 
detachment.  I believe  if  it  was  done  in  that  way  i 
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would  succeed,  and  the  people  themselves  instead  of 
regarding  the  English  Government  as  tyrannically 
driving  them  from  their  homes  would  come  to  look 
upon  it  as  a real  benefactor.  Schemes  of  State-aided 
emigration  have  already  been  tried,  taken  in  hand  by 
gentlemen  such  as  Mr.  Tuke,  Mr.  Vere  Foster,  and 
others,  who  have  deserved  the  gratitude  of  their  fellow- 
countrymen  for  the  energy,  time,  and  trouble  which 
they  devoted  to  the  work ; but  while  doing  some  good 
no  doubt  they  have  all  failed  in  accomplishing  the 
object  for  which  they  were  started.  Some  districts 
have  been  partially  relieved,  but  the  evil  remains  with 
us  still.  The  reason  of  this  failure  is,  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  question  has  been  taken  up  in  too  niggardly 
a spirit;  the  State  aid  to  some  of  these  schemes  was 
made  conditional  on  contributions  from  the  local  rates. 
Many  of  the  unions  in  which  these  districts  are  situated 
were  well-nigh  bankrupt  before,  ar.d  quite  unable  to 
find  the  additional  funds  necessary  to  provide  the 
required  contribution.  In  none  of  these  schemes,  if  I 
am  rightly  informed,  was  any  provision  made  for  the 
poor  people  when  they  arrived  at  their  destination, 
whereas  to  make  any  such  scheme  a success  it  is 
essentially  necessary  that  the  people  when  leaving 
their  homes  should  be  made  to  feel  that  they  were 
exchanging  present  misery  and  want  for  at  least  a fair 
prospect  of  future  comfort  and  independence.  This 
they  never  could  feel  when  they  knew  that  they  were 
merely  being  emigrated  to  be  thrown  to  shift  for  them- 
selves in  a strange  land,  to  make  it  a success ; it  should 
be  undertaken  not  merely  as  an  emigration  scheme, 
but  also  as  a colonisation  scheme,  the  two  objects  to 
be  kept  in  view  being  the  relief  of  misery  at  home  and 
the  strengthening  aud  cementing  of  the  bond  of  union 
with  our  Colonies  abroad.  That  it  would  be  a very 
large  scheme  and  involve  a considerable  expenditure  I 
do  not  deny,  but  that  it  would  more  than  repay  the 
British  taxpayer  I firmly  believe,  that  it  is  surrounded 
with  very  grave  difficulties  I am  equally  alive  to.  The 
League  would  be  to  a man  against  it,  the  relieving  of 
these  centres  of  poverty  and  discontent  from  our  midst 
would  be  a very  severe  blow  to  the  prospect  of  their 
future  trade,  and  they  would  naturally  bring  every 
means,  art,  and  device  in  their  power  to  defeat  it;  that 
many,  perhaps  the  majority,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  would  also  be  against  it  is  also  a fact,  bur,  while 
it  is  I know  that  there  are  not  a few  among  them, 
bishops  as  well  as  priests,  who  view  the  question  in  the 
same  light  that  I do,  and  I believe  with  their  co- 
operation priests  could  be  found  to  organise  districts 
aud  take  charge  of  the  inhabitants  for  emigration  ; that 
those  clergy  who  undertook  the  work  should  be 
generously  dealt  with  and  remunerated  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  work  here  and  secured  a liberal  com- 
petency while  they  continued  in  charge  of  their  flocks 
abroad  is  only  fair  upon  the  face  of  it ; by  the  adoption 
of  this  plan  I believe  the  main  difficulties  which  would 
have  to  be  met  in  successfully  carrying  out  such  a 
scheme  of  emigration  as  would  effectually  relieve  the 
country  would  be  overcome.  As  to  other  schemes  such 
as  “migration,”  “ public  works  to  afford  employment,” 
&c.,  &c.,  which  have  been  proposed  to  meet  the  evil,  I 
should  be  sorry  to  throw  cold  water  on  them ; they  are 
good  so  far  as  they  go,  but  in  my  opinion  they  are 
quite  inadequate  to  effect  a cure.  As  to  “ migration,” 
it  the  people  from  the  congested  districts  were  to  be 
ransported  to  good  land  it  would  be  as  expensive,  if 
not  more  so  than  colonisation,  and  could  at  best  give 
only  a modicum  of  relief  causing  quite  as  much  dis- 
content and  heartburning  as  it  cured  ; if  they  were  to 
e transplanted  to  mountainous  waste  districts,  which 
could  no  doubt  be  acquired  with  less  original  outlay, 
i would  bo  merely  changing  them  from  small  bad 
° ( mgs  to  larger  ones  of  the  same  nature ; dwellings 
'°u  “ have  to  be  built,  and  they  would  have  to  be 
upported  on  them  till  they  had  brought  the  lands  into 
some  state  of  culture.  Public  works  to  afford 
• ploy  meat  such  as  reclamation  of  waste  lands, 
wo^ll  ? °l  rea®oresting,  as  I believe  it  is  termed, 
on  (l  be  very  good  adjuncts  to  emigration ; land 
a ‘s  at  present  useless  might  no  doubt  be  made 


productive  and  the  outlay  turn  out  remunerative; 
but  these  undertakings  would  not  last  for  ever,  aud 
unless  coupled  with  emigration,  when  they  were  over 
we  should  be  left  in  the  same  position  that  we  started 
from.  Another  grave  though  not  insurmountable 
objection  to  the  proposal  of  public  works  to  afford 
employment  is  the  mismanagement  and  jobbery  which 
past  experience  has  shown  such  schemes  have 
almost  invariably  been  made  the  subject  of.  I 
believe  it  is  impossible  for  Government  to  have 
sufficient  supervision  of  such  works  to  guard  against 
this  evil  to  entrust  it  to  local  authorities  as  at  present 
constituted  would  be  worse  than  useless,  but  while 
saying  this  I have  no  doubt  that  an  efficient  scheme 
could  be  devised  to  guard  against  these  evils  and  to 
carry  out  such  works  in  a proper  manner.  That  is  all 
I have  to  say  about  those  congested  districts.  I have 
only  a few  remarks  in  conclusion  to  make. 

23,G23.  The  President. — You  distinctly  think  that 
it  would  be  a mistake  to  allow  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 
to  operate  in  those  districts,  do  you  ? — I do,  my  Lord, 
certainly. 

23,024.  And  would  you,  therefore,  by  legislation, 
say  that  it  :s  not  to  extend  to  certain  parts  which 
should  be  scheduled  off  and  described  for  the  purpose  ? 
— I think  that  would  bo  a very  proper  safeguard,  but 
I do  not  think  myself  that  the  present  commission 
administering  the  Act  would  for  a moment  listen  to 
any  proposal  from  those  congested  districts. 

23.625.  Because  there  would  not  be  sufficient 
security  for  the  public  money  ? — There  would  be  none. 

23.626.  Then  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a 
sufficient  safeguard  without  enacting  that  the  Act 
should  not  run  in  certain  districts ; that  it  would  be 
sufficient  to  leave  matters  as  they  are  ? — How  would 
you  define  the  districts  ? 

23.627.  That  would  be  difficult ; I was  going  to  say, 
that  would  be  one  of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  not 
allowing  tiie  Act  to  take  effect  in  certain  parts  ? — The 
difficulty  of  defining  the  districts  meets  one  there,  but 
without  altering  my  own  opinion  that  it  should  not 
apply  to  them  I should  be  quite  satisfied  myself  to 
leave  it  to  the  administration  of  the  Commissioners  to 
carry  out  the  Act.  I do  not  see  how  any  man  in  his 
senses  could  grant  an  application  from  a man  holding 
a quarter  of  an  acre  of  that  kind  for  money  to  purchase 
it. 

23.628.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  think  there 
is  any  possible  security  for  an  advance  for  such  a pur- 
pose?— No. 

23.629.  Out  of  the  rent  itself? — Out  of  the  con- 
gested districts  where  these  holdings  are  situated. 

23.630.  I am  speaking  of  the  congested  districts  ? — 

I do  not,  certainly. 

23.631.  The  President. — Sometimes  the  largest 
sums  paid  for  tenant  right  are  in  those  districts ; in 
Donegal  we  have  had  evidence  that  the  tenant  right 
in  congested  districts  sometimes  sold  high  ? — I have 
never  heard  of  them.  [ have  not  had  much  experience 
of  Donegal. 

23.632.  Lord  Milltown.  — It  has  been  asserted 
before  us  that  at  Gweedore  these  small  holdings  are 
eagerly  sought  for,  and  that  50  or  60  years’  purchase 
is  not  an  uncommon  price,  and  100  years’  purchase. 

23.633.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  only  place  where 
such  a rate  of  purchase  prevails  ? — Gweedore. 

23.634.  Lord  Milltown. — It  was  also  asserted  that 
these  people  were  fairly  comfortably  comfortable,  that 
up  to  a recent  time  when  agitation  had  not  been  intro- 
duced amongst  them  they  lived  contentedly  and  paid 
their  rents  with  punctuality  and  cheerfulness.  In  such 
a case  as  that  dc  you  think  there  would  be  no  security 
to  the  State  ? — I should  doubt  it.  But  when  I speak 
of  the  congested  districts  I do  not  mean  to  say  that 
that  rule  should  apply  to  all  small  holdings. 

23.635.  The  President.  —There  is,  I believe  already, 
in  fact  we  have  had  evidence  that  there  is  a steady 
stream  of  emigration  from  those  congested  districts, 
that  the  superfluous  children  of  a family  emigrate,  and 
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that  subdivision  is  not  greater  now  than  it  was  a few 
years  ago ; that  the  plots  are  not  smaller  than  they 
were  a few  years  ago  ? — I did  not  know,  my  Lord  ; I 
thought  emigration  was  rather  stopped  ; but  as  tc 
the  children  going,  that  is  Mr.  Vere  Foster’s  plan, 
and  he  looks  after  the  people  he  sends  our.  I believe 
I was  wrong  in  saying  that  they  are  not  looked  after, 
for  he  sends  servants  out,  and  nobody  lands  there 
without  being  provided  for  under  his  scheme,  but  ho 
is  sending  the  bone  and  sinew  out  of  the  country  and 
leaving  the  old  people  at  home. 

23.636.  Lord  Milltown. — But  do  not  they  send  for 
the  old  people? — I do  not  think  so. 

23.637.  The  evidence  before  us  was  principally 
from  Limerick,  that  the  members  of  the  family  send 
for  their  relatives,  and  never  rest  till  they  get  them 
over? — 'I  have  not  known  that. 

23.638.  It  is  also  stated  that  early  marriages  have 
ceased  in  those  districts  ? — I do  not  know  that. 

23.639.  And  has  not  it  been  stated  that  they  might 
have  an  increased  sense  of  responsibility  and  self- 
respect,  and  desire  to  keep-  a decent  position  and 
keep  themselves  from  starving  if  they  became  owners, 
which  does  not  exist  now? — Well,  I hardly  think  that 
would  be  the  rule.  I admit  that  it  is  the  principle 
on  which  I have  always  advocated  peasant  proprietary, 
I do  not  think  it  could  apply  in  those  small  cases. 
My  idea  of  their  poverty  is  that  it  is  so  great  that  I 
believe  that  if  they  did  not  go  to  earn  in  Scotland 
or  England  where  they  go  as  labourers,  they  would 
he  half  starving. 

23.640.  And  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  might 
at  any  moment  place  them  in  a famine? — Yes,  it 
.might  at  any  moment  place  them  in  a famine. 

23.641.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  are  always  at  the 
xisk  of  that  famine  because  no  crop  is  so  uncertain  as 
the  potato  ? — No. 

23.642.  The  President. — But  you  do  not  make  any 
recommendations  that  any  districts  should  by  law  be 
excluded  ; you  leave  them  to  be  excluded  by  the  com- 
missions on  the  ground,  that  they  are  not  sufficient 
security  for  the  money? — I do,  my  Lord.  I would 
rather  do  that  than  attempt  to  define  them,  because 
defiuing  them  might  shut  out  deserving  cases,  and  I 
do  not  say  all  small  holders  should  be  shut  out,  by  no 
manner  of  means. 

23.643.  Sir  James  Cairet. — We  understand  you  to 
refer  to  what  we  call  the  congested  districts  in  this 
opinion  ? — Yes. 

23.644.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  to  say  where  a 
large  number  of  people  are  huddled  together  on  bad 
land  ? — Yes,  certainly ; such  cases  as  were  mentioned 
before  us  on  the  Bessborough  Commission,  I think  it 
was  Lord  Dillon’s  estate ; a man  stated  before  us,  at 
.Galway  I think,  that  there  were  18  families  living  on 
14  acres  of  land. 

23.645.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  I look  at  it  in  this 
way.  The  rent  is  said  to  be  paid  by  the  earnings  of 
the  fathers  and  brothers  who  go  to  Scotland,  and  if  the 
fathers  and  brothers  do  not  go  to  Scotland  it  would 
follow  that  there  would  be  no  rent,  and  therefore  there 
would  be  no  security  for  any  public  money  ? — Cer- 
tainly not.  There  is  nothing  in  the  holding  that 
could  support  the  people. 

23.646.  And  pay  the  rent  ? — And  pay  the  rent. 

23.647.  Lord  Milltoien. — Could  it  not  without  sup- 
porting the  people;  could  not  the  holding  pay  the 
rent,  supposing  it  did  not  support  the  people  (that 
was  the  evidence  we  had  from  Mayo)  ? 

23.648.  The  President. — And  as  long  as  migration 
takes  place  during  the  summer  months  they  are 
tolerably  comfortable? — Fes,  the  rent  should  be  paid 
from  extraneous  sources,  by  going  to  England  and 
Scotland  and  earning  money  and  coming  home. 

23.649.  Lord  Milltown. — But  is  not  the  holding 
itself  capable  of  paying  rent  ? — No,  not  if  it  has  to 
support  the  family  as  well. 

23.650.  No ; but  apart-  from  supporting  a family  ? 
— Oh,  I suppose  it  might.  The  value  of  a holding  of 


land  of  that  sort  would  be  perhaps  half-a-crown  or 
5s.  an  acre. 

23.651.  I mean  that  the  people  could  not  live  on 
what  they  earn  in  England  alone  if  it,  was  not  that 
they  derive  some  benefit  from  their  holdings.  Suppose 
that  a man  could  make  £12,  which  I believe  is  pretty 
much  the  average  ? — Yes. 

23.652.  He  could  not  live  on  that  all  the  year 
round  ?— No,  not  if  lie  had  to  provide  himself  with 
lodging.  Of  course  the  holding  provides  him  with  a 
place  to  live  in,  a lodging. 

23.653.  Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  as  long  as  the 
people  continue  to  occupy  those  congested  districts  as 
at  present  there  is  no  way  in  which  they  can  be  more 
cheaply  supported,  because  a man  has  a holding  and 
he  keeps  a house  and  he  keeps  the  warmth  and  comfort 
of  a house  about  him  and  he  supplements  that  with 
his  own  labour  outside.  Of  course  it  is  not  a state 
of  things  one  would  desire,  but  as  long  as  that  crowd 
of  people  are  there  I do  not  see  what  else  you  are  to 
do  with  them. 

23.654.  Sir  James  Caird. — Except  that  they  ought 
to  be  emigrated  at  the  public  expense  in  the  manner 
that  Mr.  Kavanagh  suggests.  After  all,  is  their  con- 
dition more  deplorable  than  that  of  thousands  and 
thousands  of  the  working  classes  in  our  great  towns  ? 
— It  may  be  that  it  is  not,  but  our  attention  has  not 
been  attracted  to  them,  as  it  has  to  these  congested 
districts  in  Ireland. 

23.655.  Do  not  you  think  that  they  are  very  much 
inclined  and  very  properly  to  attract  our  attention? 
. — -They  arc;  but  in  face  of  the  two  things  I would 
very  much  rather  be  an  occupier  in  a congested 
district  in  Ireland  than  the  occupier  of  a fourth  of  a 
room  in  the  slums  of  London. 

23.656.  The  President. — And  you  might  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  both  in  London  and  Galway 
emigration  might  be  adopted  with  advantage  ? — Quito 
so  ; I have  long  thought  that. 

23.657.  Now  will  you  give  us  your  conclusions?-— 
In  conclusion  I must  add  that  while  I assert  that  there 
is  no  such  general  condition  of  poverty  among  the 
farming  classes  as  the  agitators  would  have  us  believe, 
and  while  I deny  that  the  refusal  to  pay  rent  is  caused 
by  any  general  inability  to  do  so.  I should  be  sorry 
that  it  should  be  thought  that  I did  not  realise  or 
appreciate  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  present  time. 
That  there  is  a general  depression  in  everything,  and 
a consequent  increased  degree  of  poverty  as  compared 
with  the  prosperous  seasons  of  20  to  15  years  ago,  I 
frankly  admit,  although  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
are  not  lower  now  than  they  were  in  1850,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  cattle,  sheep,  wool, 
and  butter  are  much  lower  now  than  they  were  in  the 
years  I refer  to,  between  1865  and  1879.  And  falling 
markets  must  always  hit  the  farmers,  consequently 
they  are  in  a worse  position  than  they  were  then. 
Added  to  this  we  have  had  several  untoward  seasons, 
harsh  dry  springs,  followed  by  cold  and  wet  in  the 
summer  and  harvest  time,  all  these  are  circumstances 
which  tell  against  the  farmers,  and  which  deserve  and 
have  received  at  the  hands  of  the  large  majority  of 
Irish  landlords  every  consideration  in  the  way  of 
making  allowances  on  their  rents  and  giving  time  for 
the  payment  of  them.  One  great  difficulty  which  an 
Irish  landlord  has  to  meet  peculiar  to  this  crisis  is  that 
of  discerning  between  what  is  real  need  and  wlmt  is 
extortion,  decreed  by  the  Land  League,  to  meet  the 
first  generously  and  promptly  is  the  bounden  duty  ot 
every  landlord  to  yield  to  the  latter  is  to  give  force  and 
strength  to  a foul  conspiracy,  the  true  and  ultimate 
object  of  which  is  as  I have  shown  not  to  benefit  the 
people  but  by  sowing  dissension  between  landlords  an 
tenants,  to  keep  alive  an  agitation  which  has  near  y 
ruined  the  con  ntry . Of  this  fact  I can  speak  positively 
from  my  own  experience.  In  the  example  which  ia 
given  of  the  combination  among  my  Carlow  and  nC 
ford  tenants  last  year  there  were  many  instances 
which  I was  prepared  to  give  larger  allow, .nccs 
even  the  Land  League  demanded,  knowing  the  u 
vidual  circumstances  of  the  tenants,  but  wlieu 
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poor  people  came  as  members  of  a combination  to  ex- 
tort an  all-round  abatement  I was  powerless  to  consider 
their  cases,  because  deterred  by  threats  and  intimidation 
they  dared  not  come  in  to  make  any  settlement  for 
themselves.  No  matter  liow  liberally  I was  prepared 
to  deal  with  them,  they  dared  not  pay  or  accept  any 
terms  unless  I granted  the  terms  dictated  by  the 
League.  The  League  stood  out  for  a principle,  and  on 
principle  they  forced  me  to  take  my  stand  also.  Mr. 
Parnell  had  announced  that  the  payment  of  even 
judicial  rents  were  impossible,  the  branches  of  the 
League  were  bound  to  verify  his  words,  and  accord- 
ingly the  edict  went  forth  that  no  rents  were  to  be 
paid  unless  abatements  were  given  on  judicial  rents  as 
well  as  others.  My  case  is,  as  I have  said  before,  only 
an  example  of  hundreds  of  other  cases  throughout  the 
country  ; the  consequences  have  been  that* on  those 
properties  where  the  landlords  possessed  sufficiently 
independent  means  to  resist  dictation  the  tenants  have 
had  to  accept  much  worse  terms  than  they  would  have 
got  had  their  landlords  been  able  to  deal  with  them 
individually,  and  in  many  cases  instead  of  getting  any 
abatement  the  unfortunate  dupes  have  had  to  pay 
heavy  costs  in  addition  to  their  rents.  The  landlords 
are  not  responsible  as  they  are  represented  to  be  for 
this  condition  of  the  country.  I have  both  in  my 
individual  capacity  and  as  chairman  of  the  Land 
Corporation  a large  and  intimate  acquaintance  with 
landlords  and  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and 
greater  opportunities  of  judging  of  their  dealings  with 
their  tenants  than  falls  to  the  lot  of  many,  and  without 
any  exception  I can  say  that  there  is  no  disposition 
whatever  to  be  harsh  or  proceed  to  extremities,  where 
such  can  be  avoided.  All  realise  the  adverse  circum- 
stances with  which  the  tenants  have  to  contend,  and 
have  been  ready  to  meet  them  generously  by  giving 
time  for  payment  and  making  liberal  and  adequate 
allowances,  but  in  those  cases  where  the  influence  of 
the  Land  League  has  prevailed,  and  they  have  been 
confronted  with  a combination  to  extort  terms  or  pay 
no  rent,  the  treatment  of  the  question  has  been 
practically  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  they  have 
been  forced  in  defence  of  their  own  rights  to  have 
recourse  to  extremities.  This  is  ihe  true  history  of 
nine  tenths  of  the  evictions  which  have  taken  place, 
and  having  regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
the  wonder  to  my  mind  is  that  they  have  been  so  few. 
That  there  is  some  sign  of  improvement  now  in  the 
general  condition  of  affairs  is  a fact  I am  glad  to  be 
able  to  bear  testimony  to.  The  League  has,  I 'believe, 
overstrained  its  power  and  the  people  are  getting  weary 
of  its  yoke,  but  so  long  as  that  illegal  body  is  allowed 
to  flourish  unchecked,  to  hold  its  courts  all  through  the 
country,  issuing  its  decrees  and  denouncing  destruc- 
tion on  those  -who  disobey  them.  As  long  as  unprin- 
cipled men  are  allowed  to  go  about  holding  meetings, 
incning  the  people  to  crime  and  outrage,  we  should  be 
blind  if  we  counted  with  any  certainty  upon  a continu- 
ance of  the  improvement.  If  the  Government  had  the 
courage  to  suppress  the  League,  to  proclaim  those 
meetings,  the  same  magic  change  which  marked  the 
adoption  of  that  course  in  1882  would  at  once  become 
apparent  now,  and  their  action  would  be  hailed  with 
delight  by  a far  larger  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
e country  than  anyone,  judging  from  merely  out- 
*ai , M?ns>  could  have  any  idea  of.  The  main  power 
- , , Teague  is  based  on  terrorism;  the  poor  and 
ne  pless  cksses  are  those  who  have  suffered  most 
. ® 7.  1 °.m  -^t  first  it  was  organised  by  an 

Si  °.  16  c,uPiditT  of  the  People,  but  when  it  had 
fiwi  . stl'®ngth  iind  sufficient  back,  its  ranks  were 
• ^ plreids  outrage  and  murder.  The  sup- 
shnnij0Iv  c,dme>  or  ^e  manner  in  which  the  country 
wbir.1,  6 ^verned>  are  hardly,  I believe,  questions 
directl3r  within  the  scope  of  this  Commis- 
of  the  r 10  , ts  fk&t  the  whole  power  and  influence 
the  wxJt?®Uepa?  been,  and  is  still  directed  to  prevent 
Tenderer)  "A?  t le  -hand  Acts,  and  have  so  far  almost 
ence  nf  ,i  t"1  a dead  ktter,  connects  both  the  exist- 
tion  ri'  f,  Teague  and  the  continuance  of  the  agita- 
" du'ec%>  I submit,  with  the  subject  of  your 
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inquiry.  If  peace  and  order,  respect  and  obedience  to 
the  law,  confidence,  and  the  individual  freedom  of  the 
subject,  were  restored  and  maintained  even  for  a few 
years,  I believe  that  the  tenants  of  Ireland  would 
gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  enormous  advantages 
offered  to  them  by  those  Acts,  and  each  year,  as  they 
did,  we  should  have  an  increasing  number  ranked  on 
the  side  of  law  and  order,  and  removed  from  the 
influence  of  agitators  who  have  been  and  will  be, 
while  they  are  allowed  to  continue  their  trade,  the 
curse  of  the  country.  Thus  this  great  question  of 
how  to  deal  with  Ireland,  which  has  so  long  been  a 
dangerous  thorn  in  England’s  side,  would  solve  itself. 
Home  Rule  is  but  a hollow  cry,  not  understood  by  one 
in  a thousand  who  join  in  it,  and  by  those  who  do, 
save  in  the  case  of  a few  fools  and  fanatics,  only  per- 
sisted in  to  serve  their  own  personal  ends.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  League  is  allowed  to  reign,  and  the 
system  of  agitation  to  be  pursued  unchecked,  no 
extension  of  the  advantages  of  these  Acts  will  make 
them  work,  and  even  in  such  cases  as  the  tenants  did 
avail  themselves  of  their  provisions,  agitation  would 
be  resumed  and  supported  to  obtain  reductions  in  the 
instalments  payable  to  Government,  if  not  an  entire 
remission  of  them.  I can  appeal  to  the  League  itself 
to  corroborate  what  I have  said.  The  signs  of  im- 
provement to  which  I have  referred  are  furnished  by 
evidence  in  several  districts  of  a disposition  on  the 
part  of  tenants  to  settle  their  differences  with  their 
landlords  without  the  intervention  of  the  League. 
The  ominous  nature  of  these  signs  those  who  guide 
the  League  have  not  been  slow  to  see,  and  their  mode 
of  meeting  them  is  shown  by  the  increased  vigour  in 
their  agitation,  in  the  more  barefaced  incitement  to 
crime,  and  in  the  appeals  to  force  in  the  speeches 
delivered  at  their  meetings.  How  the  Government 
can  pass  such  by  I cannot  understand,  but  so  lon°-  as 
they  do,  there  is  little  hope  of  peace  or  quiet  for°this 
country.  That  is  all  I have  to  say,  my  lord. 

23.658.  The  President. — I will  just  ask  you  one  or 
two  questions.  Your  conclusion  is  that  there  is  no 
reason  at  this  moment  why  the  majority  of  tenants 
under  judicial  lease  should  not  pay  their  rents  ? — That 
is  my  opinion,  certainly. 

23.659.  But  supposing  matters  got  a little  worse, 
and  supposing  that  we  were  satisfied  that  rents  were 
too  high  to  be  paid,  we  should  find  ourselves  in  a very 
great  difficulty,  either  having  to  collect  impossible 
rents  or  to  make  some  change.  Now  has  your  atten- 
tion ever  been  turned  to  the  produce  rent  or  to  the 
sliding  scale,  have  your  thoughts  ever  been  turned 
towards  the  sliding  scale  of  rent,  making  the  rent  vary 
according  to  the  prices  of  produce  in  each  year,  taking 
in  an  average  of  five  years  or  seven  years  back  ? — I 
think,  my  lord,  that  is  a splendid  theory.  I have  often 
thought  of  it,  but  I am  afraid  it  is  impossible  to  carrv 
it  out.  There  is  a witness  whose  name  I submitted 
for  examination,  !Mr.  William  Rochford,  who  has  made 
this  subject  his  study. 

23.660.  I am  very  glad  of  that.  It  is  just  what  we 
want  to  inquire  into  ? — He  is  a practical  man  and 
knows  a great  deal  of  the  country,  and  is  a very  good 
witness. 

23.661.  What  in  your  opinion  would  be  the  difficulty 
chiefly,  I know  there  are  a great  many,  but  what  do 
you  think  would  bo  the  chief  difficulty  ? — You  should 
start  from  some  good  ground.  What  would  you  start 
from. 

23.662.  In  the  way  of  prices? — Yes,  because  you 
are  to  make  such  an  average  that  the  sliding  scale  will 
rise  when  prices  rise  and  fall  when  they  fall.  What 
would  you  begin  with  ; would  you  begin  with  a fair 
rent  ? 

23.663.  Taking  the  judicial  rent  as  it  was  fixed, 
and  converting  it  into  a sliding  scale  rent  by  looking 
at  the  list  of  prices  as  they  were  at  the  time  ? — Then 
that  would  ignore  Parnell’s  contention  that  the  judicial 
rents  are  a great  deal  too  high. 

23.664.  Too  high  under  present  circumstances,  but 
not  too  high  when  they  they  were  fixed  ? — Well,  of 
course,  it  does  not  matter  much  what  he  contends. 
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The  Right 
Hon.  A.  M‘M. 
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23.665.  Because  they  would  be  lower  now.  If  the 
rents  that  were  fixed  two  or  three  years  ago  were 
changed  into  produce  rents  according  to  the  prices 
that  were  then,  they  would  have  already  become  lower  ? 
— They  would,  certainly,  for  prices  have  fallen. 

23.666.  Then  as  prices  got  better  they  would  go  up 
again  ? — I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry  it 
out.  I should  like  the  theory.  I think  the  theory  a 
very  plausible  one  and  a very  grand  one,  but  before 
rents  were  paid  there  would  have  to  be  a sort  of 
tribunal  held  to  determine  whether  prices  had  fallen. 

23.667.  If  you  take  certain  returns  there  need  be  no 
dispute.  An  Act  would  provide  that  certain  markets 
should  send  in  returns  at  certain  times,  and  you  would 
take  those  returns,  and  there  would  be  no  wrangling  ? 
— Yes. 

23.668.  Like  the  tithes  in  England  ? — If  it  could 
be  managed  I think  that  it  is  fair  on  the  face  of  it,  but 
I am  told  that  it  is  absurd  to  think  of  its  being  possible 
to  be  carried  out.  I do  not  give  that  as  my  opinion. 
I say  I have  been  told  so  by  men  whose  opinion  I 
respect  very  much.  One  has  always  to  be  careful  to 
guard  oneself  against  being  suddenly  taken  by  a 
plausible  proposition.  It  sounds  very  well. 

23.669.  We  want  to  hear  all  that  can  be  possibly 
stated  against  it  as  well  as  in  favour  of  it,  of  course  ? 
— I am  not  in  a position  to  say  anything  either  for  or 
against  it,  because  I do  not  understand  it. 

23.670.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  this  gentleman  you 
named,  you  stated  that  he  had  studied  the  question  ? — 
Yes,  Mr.  William  Roclifort  has. 

23.671.  The  President. — And  do  you  think  that  the 
term  of  15  years  is  too  long  to  settle  rents  for  ? — Well, 
changes  take  place  now  so  fast  that  it  is  very  hard  to 
say.  I should  not,  looking  at  times  that  are  past, 
have  thought  that  it  was  too  long  to  fix  rents  for. 

23.672.  Mr.  Neligan. — Their  fixing  involves  a great 
upset  in  the  country  ? — Oh,  yes,  it  must  produce  dis- 
content and  difference  whatever  time  it  takes  place, 
with  agitation  and  disturbance. 

23.673.  The  President. — Then  there  is  one  other 
political  question,  evictions,  of  which  I think  you  have 
been  obliged  to  have  some  little  experience  against 
your  will  ? — Yes. 

23.674.  With  regard  to  proceedings  on  evictions, 
do  you  think  that  they  could  be  simplified,  that  it 
would  be  not  only  to  the  advantage  of  the  landlord, 
but  to  the  advantge  of  the  tenant  also,  if  that  could 
be  done  ? — It  would  no  doubt  be  an  advantage  to  both 
parties  if  it  could  be  simplified,  but  I think  that  is 
rather  more  a lawyer’s  question.  I am  hardly  able  to 
suggest  anything  on  that  subject. 

23.675.  Can  you  give  evidence  of  anything  in  prac- 
tice that  works  badly  that  you  can  suggest  a remedy 
for  that  would  be  useful ; now  as  to  this  six  months 
power  of  redemption,  is  not  that  very  inconvenient, 
that  after  a man  is  turned  out  there  should  be  six 
months  during  which  he  is  able  to  go  back  again  ? — I 
think  it  is,  certainly,  and  I do  not  think  it  is  any 
advantage  to  him,  because  I do  not  think  any  man  is 
turned  out  who  could  possibly  redeem  in  six  months. 

23.676.  And  is  it  your  idea  that  if  the  period  of  six 
months  was  made  to  date  from  the  decree  that  would 
saye  a great  deal  of  difficulty,  for  the  landlord  might, 
if  he  chose,  leave  the  tenant  in  possession  of  the 
holding  all  those  six  months  before  executing  the 
decree  ? — Yes. 

23.677.  And  then  get  rid  of  the  man  for  good  and 
all,  and  the  man  would  have  all  the  advantage  of  those 
six  months  to  pay  up  if  he  could  ?— -Yes,  I think  that 
might  obviate  the  necessity  of  the  sheriff  going  down 
to  get  possession  under  the  decree. 

23.678.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  the  landlord  was 
put  into  possession  he  would  be  able  to  let  at  once, 
instead  of  as  now,  when  he  is  only'  able  to  let  pending 
redemption  ? — Yes. 

23.679.  That  letting  pending  redemption  is  extremely 
inconvenient  ? — Yes,  very  inconvenient. 

23.680.  The  President.  — And  do  you  generally 
proceed  by  sheriffs  sale  or  by  other  process  ?— Eject- 


ment is  one  course,  proceeding  by  writ  is  another.  I 
have  recourse  to  the  latter  only  when  the  tenants 
combine  to  refuse  to  pay  rent.  That  means  sheriff’s 
sale. 

23,681.  Then  there  is  a double  process.  You.  have 
first  of  all  to  get  the  ejectment  to  give  you  the  title 
and  then  having  got  that  you  have  a second  action  to 
enforce  it,  and  actually  get  the  man  turned  out,  and  it 
would  be  an  advantage  if  there  could  be  only  one 
process  instead  of  two  ? — I have  never  had  a case  of  a 
writ  allowed  to  go  to  extremes.  I mean  no  tenant  of 
mine  ever  allowed  his  farm  to  he  sold.  They  have 
always  paid  up.  They  have  always  bought  in  for  the 
full  amount  of  the  rent  and  costs,  and  there  was  nothin® 
more  about  it ; but  supposing  they  did  not,  then  that 
would  be  so. 

2,3682.  Mr.  Neligan — You  take  a conveyance 
from  the  sheriff,  and  you  bring  an  ejectment  founded 
on  that  conveyance  ? — Ye3,  that  is  a very  troublesome 
course. 

23.683.  The  President.  — Have  you  effected  any 
sales  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — No,  I have  not. 
I tried,  but  it  would  not  do  for  me  to  appear  anxious 
to  effect  a sale.  Of  course  it  would  cheapen  the 
thing,  I mean  if  the  seller  appeared  anxious  to  sell. 

23.684.  You  have  not  had  sufficient  experience  of 
the  working  of  the  Act  to  know  if  there  are  any 
suggestions  to  be  made  to  facilitate  it  ? — I have  heard 
it  talked  of.  Personally  I have  had  no  experience  of 
it.  I have  heard  people  say  that  the  retention  of  this 
ono  fifth  would  place  a good  deal  of  difficulty  in  the 
way  of  many  encumbered  landlords  selling,  because  it 
would  take  away  from  them  what  they  had  to  live  on. 
That  may  be  the  fact,  no  doubt.  I do  not  profess  to 
understand  it,  but  I do  not  like  myself  to  advocate 
the  doing  away  with  that  fifth,  because  I think  it  is  a 
security  that  the  British  taxpayer  should  not  dispense 
with. 

23.685.  But  would  you  give  the  Commissioners  the 
power  to  dispense  with  it  or  with  part  of  it  if  they  did 
not  think  it  necessary  ? — Yes. 

23.686.  Or  to  retain  it  if  they  did  think  it  neces- 
sary ? — I have  no  doubt  that  to  do  away  with  that 
requirement  would  be  an  immense  boon  to  a great 
number,  in  fact  it  would  make  sale  possible  where  now 
it  is  not,  where  now  it  means  simply  the  poor-house, 
because  if  they  sold  with  the  retention  of  that  fifth 
they  would  have  nothing. 

23.687.  They  get  interest  on  it  at  3 per  cent.? — 3 per 
cent. 

23.688.  Have  you  any  leaseholders  on  your  property  ? 
— Almost  all  the  grazing  lands  are  held  by  lease- 
holders, but  I have  not  very  many. 

23.689.  Do  you  think  that  leaseholders  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881,  as  far  as 
revision  of  rent  is  concerned  ? — Well,  I do  not. 

23,690. 1 suppose  pasture  land  would  be  excluded  from 
the  Act  anyhow,  that  is  another  matter,  but  my  question 
is  as  to  leaseholders  in  general.  I suppose  yours  would 
be  excluded  anyhow  from,  the  Act  being  pasture,  but 
as  to  ordinary  leaseholders  do  you  think  that  there  is 
any  objection  to  admitting  them  to  the  Act  ? — I do. 
I tell  you  my  reason,  my  lord.  You  know  the  Land 
Act  of  1 870  was  framed  on  the  supposition  that  the 
Irish  tenants  are  such  a helpless  race  that  they  could 
not  help  themselves,  or  guard  themselves  against  the 
imposition  on  the  part  of  the  landlords. 

23.691.  Yes  ?— Well,  the  leaseholders  were  excluded 
from  the  operation  of  the  Act  because  it  was  supposed 
that  they  were  in  a position  to  protect  themselves,  and 
I think  that  they  have  proved  that  they  are  quite  able 
enough  to  make  bargains,  and  to  look  after  themselves 
on  that  account,  and  I do  not  think  there  is  any  jus 
reason  why  they  should  be  admitted. 

23.692.  Practically  now  you  have  two  men  side  by 
side,  one  paying  half  as  much  rent  as  the  other,  an 
probably  the  one  that  is  paying  highest  is  the  mo 
industrious  and  thrifty,  and  the  best  man  of  the  » 
and  it  seems  a great  hardship  to  him  to  he  m a w 
position  than  his  neighbour  ? — In  general  I thm 
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the  large  leaseholders  are  getting  allowances  on  the 
rents.  I am  giving  such  to  all  the  leaseholders  on  my 
property,  every  one  of  them. 

23.693.  But  you  must  not  take  yourself  as  an 
example  of  all  the  landlords  in  Ireland  ? — I think  there 
is  a very  general  disposition  to  allow  what  is  fair.  I 
know  a great  many  landlords  who  are  allowing  them. 

23.694.  As  far  as  the  position  of  the  landlord  is 
concerned,  is  there  any  difference  between  breaking 
his  leases  and  taking  away  the  right  of  free  contract  ? 
Is  it  harder  upon  him  to  do  one  than  the  other  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  it  is  harder  upon  him,  but  you  might 
just  as  well  say,  that  because  a man  has  committed  one 
crime  he  may  go  and  commit  another  crime. 

23.695.  But  some  people  call  one  a crime  and  the 
other  not,  that  is  my  point  ? — Well,  I supported  the 
clause  giving  compensation  for  disturbance  in  the 
Land  Bill  passed  in  the  year  1870,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  I had  known  cases  which  I thought 
were  shocking  cases  of  injustice  ; and  in  the  same 
way,  on  the  Bessborough  Commission,  I supported  the 
establishment  of  some  court  of  arbitration  for  fixing 
rents,  because  I had  heard  of  cases  where  the  rents 
were  exorbitantly  high. 

23.696.  But  you  would  keep  out  the  leaseholders 
because  you  think  that  they  have  shown  that  they  were 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — Yes. 

23.697.  Lord  Mill  town. — But  is  not  it  the  fact  that 

in  a great  many  cases  in  Ireland,  leases  were  only 
granted  at  increased  rents  ? — I am  not  speakin"  of 
that.  ° 

23.698.  I suppose  it  was  a great  privilege  before  the 
Act  of  1881  to  give  a tenant  a lease? — Why,  a tenant 
would  pay  a high  fine  for  a lease. 

23.699.  Quite  so,  and  now  he  is  no  better  circum- 
stanced than  his  neighbour,  who  has  got  a judicial 
lease  for  which  he  paid  nothing,  and  in  fact  he  is  in  a 
worse  position,  because  he  may  have  to  pay  so  much 
higher,  and  still  he  must  take  his  chance  of  the  times  ? 
— 1 do  not  think  you  can  say  that  because  he  is  in  a 
worse  position  you  should  benefit  him.  Why  should 
not  you  benefit  the  landlords,  who  arc  in  a far  worse 
position.  I should  be  very  glad  if  I could,  I am 
sure. 


23.700.  Mr.  JYeligati. — The  landlord  is  the  common 
enemy  ? — “ Hit  him  hard,  he  will  not  swell.” 

23.701.  Lord  Milltowii. — As  to  breaking  the  lease, 
the  law  has  already  broken  the  most  important  cove- 
nant in  the  lease,  that  was  to  give  up  possession  at  the 
termination  of  the  demise  ? — Yes. 

23.702.  The  one  fixing  the  rent  is  a subsidiary  cove- 
nant  I should  say  to  that,  and  it  seems  decidedly  rather 
a hardship,  rather  a very  groat  hardship,  that  a man 
who  had  been  induced  to  take  a lease  for  the  sake  of 
getting  security,  and  to  obtain  that  lease  had  been  com- 
pelled to  pay  a very  high  fine,  or  to  give  an  increased 
rent,  should  now  have  to  continue  to  pay  that  very 
increased  rent,  although  he  has  not  any  better  security 
han  his  neighbour,  whose  rent  has  been  reduced,  and 
whose  rent  being  reduced  makes  him  able  to  compete 
with  him  on  very  advantageous  terms.  Does  that 
srike  you  ? — No.  I look  upon  leaseholders,  or  men 
who  are  in  that  position,  as  quite  independent  enough, 
ihey  were  not  forced  into  their  bargains.  They  were 
ot  their  own  free  will. 

23.703.  But  in  some  instances  we  have  had  evidence 
o not  know  whether  it  was  true  or  not,  1 cannot 

say— that  they  were  forced  into  them  ?— If  there  was 
iliff  CVlde"Ce  being  forced  that  would  make  a 

eience  in  the  case,  but  otherwise  I certainly  should 
! *»  *>■“  proposition.  I think  we  hare  had 

aidin'  it  t0°  muc*1  breaking  of  those  contracts, 
to  tenants1  recommen^e<^  two  the  case  of  protection 

nnnn’iT ^ ^ uot  recommend  either ; but  looking 
as  Pa!-t  of  the  law  of  the  land,  I put  it  to  yoS 
DprmU  1 i ls.<lulte  fair  now  to  exclude  these  particular 
wird  r Wi10-  lave  increased  rents  or  fines,  as  a re- 
that  lf°V)einS  Sood  industrious  tenants  ? — I cannot  see 
open  c“oose  to  take  their  leases  with  their  eyes 


23.705.  Mr.  Knipc. — They  did  not  know  that  they 
would  be  in  a better  position  if  they  did  not  take  the 
leases  ? — Oh,  certainly  they  did  not. 

23.706.  Lord  Milltoion. — Still,  if  the  exclusion  of 
these  men  from  the  fair  rent  clauses  of  the  Act  is  a 
cause  of  very  great  dissatisfaction  amongst  a very 
large  proportion  of  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  do  not  you 
think  it  would  be  desirable  if  it  could  be  equitably 
done  ? I do  not  think  it  is ; I have  never  heard  of  it. 

23,70 1.  You  have  never  heard  of  the  leaseholders 
complaining  ? — None  of  mine  have  complained.  I have 
seen  paragraphs  in  the  “ Daily  Express  ” about  the 
Leaseholders  National  League,  or  something  of  that 
kind,  having  met.  I forget  what  it  is  called. 

23.708.  This  Commission  has  travelled  over  a very 
large  part  of  Ireland,  and  the  largest  portion  of  the 
complaints  that  we  have  heard  have  been  on  that  par- 
ticular point? — Well,  I cannot  offer  any  opinion  upon 

23.709.  That  shows  at  any  rate  that  the  complaint 
is  a widespread  one. 

23.710.  The  President. — And  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Commission,  of  which  you  were  a member,  de- 
liberately left  them  out  ? — Yes. 

23.711.  And  your  opinion  has  not  changed? — Not 
in  the  least,  my  lord,  with  regard  to  that. 

23.712.  Lord  Milltown. — Except  where  the  leases 
have  been  forced  ? — Oh,  where  there  has  been  force, 
in  that  case  I would  agree  to  it. 

23.713.  Mr.  Neligan. — Undue  pressure  ought  to 
invalidate  any  contract  ? — Yes. 

23.714.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  that  you  are 
of  opinion  that  the  tenants  are  able  to  pay  the  judicial 
rents  as  a rule  ? — I think  they  are. 

23.715.  Do  you  think  that  anything  has  occurred 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years  to  make  rents,  which 
were  fair  in  1881  or  1882,  unfair  rents  now  ? — No,  I 
do  not. 

23.716.  Do  you  think  that  the  fall  in  prices  from 
which  we  are  now  suffering  is  an  exceptional  fall  ? — I 
do  not  think  that  the  fall  is  so  great  as  people  have 
stated  it  to  be.  I think  I have  shown  that  by  the 
figures.  I do  not  think  there  is  any  fall  to  warrant  a 
total  inability  to  pay  rents,  or  to  make  the  rents  that 
were  fixed  in  1881  or  1882 — in  1881  of  course  they 
were  not  fixed,  but  in  1882  and  1883 — unfair  now.  I 
cannot  see  it. 

23.717.  Do  you  see  anything  to  warrant  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  in  making  greater  reductions  now  than 
they  did  two  or  three  years  ago  ? — No,  indeed  1 do 
not.  I am  what  might  be  called  rather  a prejudiced 
witness  on  that  point,  as  all  my  tenants  are  now  going 
into  court. 

23.718.  Would  not  the  fact  of  their  doing  so 
cause  extreme  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  tenants 
whose  rents  were  fixed  in  the  earliest  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings?— No  doubt  it  would,  and  most  naturally, 

23.719.  And  place  them  in  an  unfair  position  ? — No 
doubt  it  would,  and  very  naturally  prevent  tenants 
buying  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  now,  because 
they  would  say,  “ We  will  wait  a couple  of  years,  and 
“ our  rents  will  disappear;  we  will  wait  for  the 
“ reduction.” 

23.720.  Has  there  been  general  satisfaction  with 
the  way  in  which  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed  ? — 
Well,  up  to  the  last  six  months  I cannot  say  that  I 
have  heard  many  complaints.  I have  heard  individual 
cases  of  men  saying  one  man’s  rent  was  too  high  and 
others  too  low,  but  as  a general  rule  I have  not. 
Lately  of  course  it  has  been  very  different,  but  the 
commissioners  are  sitting,  and  I hardly  think  jt.  is 
right  for  an  interested  party  as  I am  to  give  an  opinion 
about  them. 

23.721.  Do  you  think  that  it  would  be  a desirable 
thing  for  the  purpose  of  purchase  or  of  fixing  rents 
that  there  should  be  a new  valuation  of  the  entire 
country  undertaken  by  the  Government  ? — Oh,  1 have 
long  thought  that.  Long  ago  I think  T recommended 
that  when  I was  on  the  Bessborough  Commission.  I 
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think  every  turn  you  take  brings  you  face  to  face 
with  that  point. 

23.722.  The  present  valuation  is  acknowledged  on 
all  hands  to  be  absolutely  fallacious  ? — I do  not  know 
that ; that  it  is  absolutely  fallacious. 

23.723.  The  poor  law  valuation  ? — Griffith’s. 

23.724.  That  it  is  not  a safe  guide  to  follow  ? — I 
think  it  is  the  fairest  we  have. 

23.725.  That  is  another  thing,  but  we  have  had 
evidence  that  it  is  not  to  be  depended  upon  ? — On 
some  mountain  land  which  rear  stock  it  is  a great 
deal  more  than  half  too  low,  and  on  other  land  it  is 
quite  up  to  the  value. 

23.726.  At  any  rate  it  did  not  profess  to  give  the 
letting  value  of  the  land? — It  did  not.  That  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  himself  stated  in  his  own  evidence 
before  the  House  of  Commons. 

23.727.  I thought  that  the  Bessborough  Commission 
reported  that  it  could  not  be  considered  a guide  to  the 
value  ? — I do  not  know. 

23.728.  And  the  Richmond  Commission  ? — 1 do 
not  know,  but  it  may  have.  I know  this  that  we  all 
agreed  that  there  ought  to  be  a new  valuation  made, 
and  I have  not  heard  of  a second  opinion  of  anybody 
who  has  gone  into  the  question  about  that. 

23.729.  But  for  the  purpose  of  the  Purchase  Act  it 
would  be  very  important  ? — Very  important. 

23.730.  I believe  it  would  not  take  more  than  two 
years  to  carry  out  if  there  was  a proper  staff  supplied  ? 
—If  there  was  a proper  staff. 

23.731.  Do  combinations  against  rent  still  exist  to 
any  great  extent  ? — Yes,  since  this  “ Plan  of  Campaign” 
has  been  published. 

23.732.  At  this  very  moment  there  are  strong 
combinations  — Yes,  tremendous  combinations. 

23.733.  And  they  interfere  with  the  payment  of 
judicial  rents,  I presume  ? — Yes,  and  with  every  rent. 

23.734.  And  with  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act 
of  course  ? — Of  course. 

23.735.  Do  you  think  that  these  combinations  exist 
through  the  terrorism  which  the  League  is  able  to 
exercise  over  the  tenants  ? — Greatly.  Of  course  at 
first  when  this  proposition  was  made  to  start  a com- 
bination for  non-payment  of  rent  or  for  holding  the 
xent  it  suited  many  a promoter’s  pocket ; his  cupidity 
is  in  favour  of  it,  but  there  are  many  who  would  not 

Join  in  it  if  they  were  not  afraid. 

23.736.  Do  you  think  that  if  law  and  order  were 
-re-established  these  combinations  would  not  take 
place  ? — No,  I am  sure  they  would  not. 

23.737.  Do  you  think  that  the  people  at  large  would 
look  with  feelings  of  relief  at  having  terrorism  removed 
from  the  land  ? — I am  sure  of  it. 

23.738.  Have  you  heard  them  express  surprise  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government,  is  so  supine  in  the  matter  ? 
— I have. 

23.739.  And  I suppose  as  a large  taxpayer  you 
yourself  feel  it  somewhat  of  a grievance  to  be  left  to 
the  mercy  of  these  lawless  bodies  ? — Indeed  a very 
•considerable  grievance. 

23.740.  And  I understand  from  you  that  it  is  hope- 
less to  look  for  any  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
Ireland  by  legislation  or  otherwise  until  law  and  order 
is  once  more  established  in  the  land  ? — That  is  my 
firm  belief. 

23.741.  Mr.  Knipe. — Referring  to  the  purchase 
clauses  of  this  Act,  I think  you  said  that  it  would 
have  a good  effect  on  the  tenants? — That  is  my 
opinion,  certainly. 

23.742.  Purchasing  their  own  holdings  or  being 
assisted  to  purchase  their  own  holdings  ? — Yes. 

23.743.  And  it  has  been  stated  here  that  if  the 
landlords  were  to  sell  their  holdings  to  the  tenants 
they  would  not  live  in  the  country ; is  that  your 
opinion,  Mr.  Kavanagh  ? — Certainly  not.  I can  only 
speak  for  myself.  1 would  go  on  living  in  the 
country. 


23.744.  And  you  believe  a great  many  landlords 
would? — I believe  every  landlord  in  Carlow  would. 
They  like  their  places,  and  they  would  have  no 
reason  to  go  away,  if  they  were  to  sell  their  farms 
to  the  tenants  they  would  remain  where  they  are. 

23.745.  Can  you  give  any  reason  why  they  would 
not  remain  ? — I cannot.  I think  it  would  be  a much 
more  comfortable  country  to  live  in  than  before.  I 
would  not  have  the  slightest  inclination  to  go.  I 
have  the  greatest  inclination  to  go  now,  if  you  ask 
me  the  truth,  but  then  I would  not. 

23.746.  Do  you  think  that  the  Land  Court  might 
be  used  to  interfere  in  any  way  between  landlords 
and  tenants  on  certain  conditions  ? — The  Land  Court ; 
that  is  the  Commissioner’s  for  settling  rents. 

23.747.  The  Chief  Commissioners? — I do  not 
know  how.  It  does  not  occur  to  me  how  they  could 
well. 

23.748.  Do  you  apprehend  that  the  landlords 
generally  would  be  quite  willing  to  sell  in  all  parts  of 
Ireland  ? — I believe  so. 

23.749.  In  all  parts? — My  opinion  is  worth  very 
little  of  course,  but  I assume  that  it  would  be  to  the 
interest  of  every  landlord  to  sell  if  he  got  a decent 
price.  I have  no  evidence  before  me,  except  that  I 
think  so  myself.  I cannot  myself  understand  any 
landlord  in  his  senses  refusing  to  sell  if  he  got  a fair 
offer,  having  regard  to  the  present  position  of  affairs 
and  the  way  they  might  go  on  after. 

23.750.  And  if  one  landlord  would  not  sell  to  the 
tenants,  and  the  adjoining  landlords  were  willing  to 
sell,  have  you  thought  what  effect  it  might  produce  ? 
— No,  I have  not,  because  it  seems  to  me  such  an 
impossible  contingency  that  I never  thought  of  it. 

23.751.  But  might  it  not  arise  ? — If  it  did  I think 
the  tenants  would  make  it  so  hot  for  him  that  he 
would  quickly  change  his  course. 

23.752.  But  you  think  it  would  have  that  affect  ? — 
If  they  were  very  anxious  to  buy  no  doubt  it  would. 
I should  think  so. 

23.753.  Naturally  you  would  expect  that  the 
tenants  would  have  a desire  to  buy  inasmuch  ns  it 
would  reduce  their  rents  and  terminate  the  payment 
of  rent  at  some  future  time? — As  I have  already 
stated  I cannot,  understand  their  withholding  from 
coming  under  this  Act.  I cannot  ascribe  it  to  any 
other  thing  than  the  influence  of  the  League  to  pre- 
vent them,  because  the  advantages  seem  to  me  to  be 
so  great,  seeing  that  what  they  have  always  been 
looking  forward  to  was  being  what  they  call  being 
rooted  in  the  soil  and  that  this  roots  them  in  the  soil 
at  once. 

23.754.  In  the  event  of  such  an  occurrence  taking 
place  do  you  think  that  the  Land  Court  might  not 
interfere  between  landlord  and  tenant  with  the  effect  of 
bringing  about  an  amicable  arrangement? — I daresay 
they  might.  Do  you  mean  that  compulsion  should  be 
put  upon  the  landlord  ? 

23.755.  Under  certain  conditions  only  ? — I am 
against  compulsion  of  anybody  on  principle.  I am 
against  compulsion  on  the  tenants  who  I think  require 
it  now  much  more  than  the  landlords  do,  and  as  I 
am  against  it  on  them  I am  against  it  on  the  landlords. 
1 do  not  like  that  idea  of  forcing  people  to  sell  or  to 
buy.  It  may  be  merely  prejudice  on  my  part. 

23.756.  Can  you  see  much  difference  between  com- 
pelling a landlord  to  sell  and  compelling  him  to  accept 
what  a court  will  decide  to  be  the  rent  his  tenant  will 
pay  in  the  future  ? — Practically  there  may  not  be 
certainly.  I should  not  myself  think  there  was.  4 
should  not  hesitate  for  a moment  myself. 

23.757.  Do  you  approve  of  that  portion  of  the 
Land  Act  interfering  between  landlords  nud  tenants . 
— I have  already  stated  that  I recommended  courts  o 
arbitration  for  settling  rents  when  there  were  disputes. 
I did  not  go  to  the  length  that  the  Act  has  gone. 

23.758.  You  did  not  approve  of  all  the  clauses  ?- 
Oh,  indeed  I did  not.  I think  some  of  the  clauses 
are  the  very  cause  of  a great  deal  of  our  trouble  no«, 
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although  those  other  clauses  that  I point  at  are  ones 
that  if  they  were  adopted  would  obviate  the  necessity 
of  eviction.  As  to  that  of  tenant-right,  I objected  to 
that  being  applied  to  the  south  without  any  purchase 
or  compensation  made  for  it,  because  I objected  very 
much  to  conveying  one  man’s  property  to  another 
without  any  reason  for  it.  But  now  tha  t it  is  the  law, 
I am  loyal,  and  I look  at  the  Act  ns  it  has  passed  as 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  I now  wish  that  they  would 
adopt  it,  and  I have  often  advised  them  and  pressed 
them  to  it,  and  they  will  not. 

23.759.  Although  you  could  not  approve  of  it,  you 
are  satisfied  that  it  is  the  law  at  present  ? — No,  I will 
not  say  that.  As  it  is  the  law,  I will  do  my  best  to 
make  them  loyal  and  avail  themselves  of  it,  but  I 
cannot  say  that  I approve  the  principle  of  it  a bit 
more. 

23.760.  But  you  would  like  them  to  avail  them- 
selves of  it  now  ? — I would  ; but  I should  disapprove 
of  the  principle  of  it  still  as  strongly  as  I ever  did. 

23.761.  But  where  those  tenants  have  made  a good 
deal  of  improvements  and  expended  a good  deal  of 
money  on  their  property,  you  would  not  say  that  it  is 
now  unfair  to  give  them  that  tenant-right  which  they 
now  enjoy  ? — The  tenant-right  has  nothing  to  do  with 
improvements,  The  Land  Act  of  1 870  compensated 
them,  as  I have  said,  for  all  the  improvements  that 
they  made  and  were  known  to  have  made,  for  all  that 
they  could  possibly  have  made,  and  for  all  that  it  was 
possible  that  they  could  be  presumed  to  have  made. 
In  fact,  if  the  landlord  could  not  prove  that  he  himself 
had  made  the  improvements  they  were  adjudged  to  the 
tenant. 

23.762.  I do  not  know  so  much  about  the  tenants 
in  the  south  of  Ireland,  but  it  is  the  custom  in  the 
north  for  the  tenants  to  make  all  the  improvements  ? — 
So  it  is  in  the  south. 

23.763.  And  would  you  think  it  a very  unfair  thing 
to  have  the  privilege  of  selling  these  ? — Certainly,  I 
say  they  should  be  compensated  for  every  bit  of 
improvement  in  it. 

23.764.  And  though  it  was  the  custom  in  the  north, 
you  do  not  think  that  the  Government  had  a right  to 
extend  it  to  the  south  ? — I think  north  or  south  every 
man  has  a right  to  be  compensated  for  improvements, 
but  that  is  quite  different  from  tenant-right.  Tenant- 
right  is  an  inherent  right  of  property  which  a man 
can  sell.  You  have  that  in  the  north,  and  no  one 
could  interfere  with  it  by  law ; it  is  legal.  In  the 
south  it  is  very  different. 

23.765.  At  all  events,  you  would  be  glad  if  the  Act 
was  put  into  operation  now  ? — I would  do  my  best  to 
have  it  carried  out. 

23.766.  Mr.  Ncligan. — You  would  respect  the  law 
as  you  find  it  ? — Exactly. 

23.767.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  his  lordship  has  asked 
you  about  the  number  of  years  purchase  that  you 
would  consider  fair,  taking  everything  into  account, 
and  I am  not  aware  that  you  have  given  a definite 
answer  ? — No ; I said  I could  not  give  a definite 
answer,  because  I said  it  would  depend  upon  the  rent. 
The  number  of  years  purchase  is  a certain  number  of 
sums  of  money  added  together.  Well,  you  must  define 
what  those  sums  of  money  are. 

23.768.  You  must  have  some  basis  to  commence 
with  ?— Yes. 

23.769.  Would  you  think  that  Griffith’s  valuation 
was  a fair  basis  ? — Well,  I would  expect  a great  many 
more  years  purchase  for  that  than  for  a rent  that  was 
over  Griffith’s  valuation. 

23,/ 70.  And  the  tenants  are  complaining  that  the 
rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  are  too  high? — They 
will  go  on  complaining  of  that  till  they  are  reduced 
to  notlnng. 

23.771.  You  do  not  think  they  are  too  high  ? — No, 

I do  not. 

23.772.  Taking  the  judicial  rents,  what  number  of 
years  purchase  do  you  say  ? — There  is  not  evenness  in 
the  judicial  rents.  One  is  high,  and  another  low ; 
some  over  the  valuation,  and  others  below  it. 


23.773.  But  the  commissioners  had  a great  desire 
to  arrive  at  a fair  rent,  I believe  ? — Well,  they  might 
have.  I do  not  know. 

23.774.  It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  they  all  made 
a mistake,  and  there  have,  been  many  chnrges  brought 
against  them  by  landlords  as  well  as  by  tenants  ? — I 
never  made  a charge  except  what  I stated  here  to-day, 
and  I do  not  think  that  is  a very  great  charge.  1 
could  not  tell  you  how  many  years’  purchase  you 
should  give  for  a holding  until  I knew  what  that 
holding  was  held  at. 

23.775.  There  have  been  a number  of  sales  in  your 
locality,  I presume? — Not  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act ; not  one  that  I know  of.  The  instances  of  sales 
that  I gave  were  purchases  of  tenant-right. 

23.776.  Would  you  think  18  years  ?— 18  years  of 
what  ? 

23.777.  Of  the  judicial  rents? — I could  not  tell 
you.  If  you  specify  the  holding  and  tell  me  what  the 
judicial  rent  is,  and  I happen  to  know  the  holding, 
and  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that  is  a 
fair  rent  or  not,  then  I could  give  you  an  opinion. 

23.778.  I have  no  way  of  arriving  at  an  opinion 
except  taking  everything  into  account,  both  the  posi- 
tion of  the  landlord  and  the  increased  interest  of  the 
tenant  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  and  I should  like 
to  know  from  an  experienced  gentleman  like  you  what 
ought  to  be,  so  far  as  you  can  form  an  idea,  the 
number  of  years  ? — So  far  as  I can  form  an  idea,  I 
do  not  think  18  would  be  enough. 

23.779.  Would  you  think  20  ? — Twenty  would  be 
more  reasonable.  Formerly,  when  lauds  were  let  at 
much  higher  rents,  men  paid  24, 25,  26,  and  27  years’ 
purchase.  Now,  putting  it  at  20,  I do  not  think  it 
sounds  very  high  ; but,  after  all,  my  opinion  is  worth 
very  little. 

23.780.  I think  you  stated  that  you  did  not  nppre- 
hend  that  there  was  any  reason  why  the  tenants 
should  not  pay  the  rents  now  that  were  fixed  in  1881 
and  1882  ? — That  is  my  opinion. 

23.781.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  re- 
ductions that  the  English  landlords  have  been  giving 
to  their  tenants  ? — Yes. 

23.782.  Is  not  it  as  great,  if  not  greater,  in  propor- 
tion than  the  Irish  landlords  have  been  giving  to 
their  tenants? — No,  I do  not  think  so.  I should 
think  myself  that  the  reductions  that  the  English 
landlords  have  been  giving  are  not  at  all  out  of  pro- 
portion to  what  their  rents  were,  as  I am  informed, 
but  as  to  that  I can  only  give  you  hearsay,  because  I 
do  not  know  really  what  the  Euglisli  rents  are,  but  I 
hear  that  they  are  a great  deal  higher  in  proportion 
than  the  Irish. 

23.783.  I have  no  doubt  that  they  are,  but  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  the  English  landlords  mnde  all  the 
improvements  ? — Yes,  no  doubt  of  it. 

23.784.  And  spent  money  on  the  land  in  improve- 
ment ? — Yes. 

23.785.  And  that  the  Irish  landlords,  as  a rule,  did 
not  make  the  improvements? — But  even  taking  that 
into  account,  I am  told  that  the  rate  per  acre  in 
England  is  a great  deal  higher  than  in  Ireland. 

23.786.  At  all  events,  your  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  reductions  given  there  by  the  landlords 
for  the  last  few  years? — No  doubt  of  it. 

23.787.  And  would  not  that  make  a strong  impres- 
sion on  your  mind  that  the  times  were  not  so  good 
now  as  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  when  the 
rents  were  fixed  ? — I think  times  in  England  have 
been  a great  deal  worse,  and  the  English  farmers  have 
been  a great  deal  harder  hit  than  the  Irish  farmer's. 

23.788.  And  are  not  we  depending  on  the  English 
markets  for  the  sale  of  our  produce  ? — Oh,  yes ; but, 
looking  at  the  price  of  beef  now  and  young  cattle  and 
stores,  and  at  the  time  I compared  them,  you  will  find 
that  they  are  not  lower. 

23.789.  Looking  at  the  store  cattle  reared  in  this 
country  by  the  small  farmers,  they  seem  to  be  hit  very 
hard  by  the  prices  ? — I do  not  know. 

23.790.  I have  had  a great  deal  of  experience  of  it 
iu  the  last  five  or  six  years,  and  I know  store  cattle 
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are  very  much  reduced  within  the  last  five  years  ? — • 
In  the  “ Irish  Farmers’  Gazette  ” two-year  old  cattle 
in  1850  to  1854  are  put  down  as  £6  12s.  a head.  I 
cannot  say  that  these  figures  are  right  or  wrong,  but 
they  are  taken  from  a very. good  authority;  and  in 
1885  they  are  put  down  at  £10  a head.  That  shows 
a rise  of  £3  8s.,  does  not  it  ? 

23.791.  Is  that  during  the  last  few  years  ? — No  ; 
1854. 

23.792.  I am  only  speaking  from  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  in  1881  down  to  the  present  time  ? — Excuse 
me  there.  I cannot  take  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
as  the  basis  to  go  on  at  all,  if  you  assume  that  the 
rents  must  be  fair. 

23.793.  I am  speaking  of  the  rents  fixed  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  and  the  price  of  produce  then 
compared  to  what  it  is  at  present  ? — I have  got  no 
way  of  giving  it.  I have  no  figures  as  to  that. 
1880 — 1884,  yes,  no  doubt  about  it,  there  is  a reduc- 
tion there.  From  1880  to  1884  young  stock  were 
£12  10s.  In  those  years  stock  were  exceptionally 
high.  As  I have  already  admitted,  there  is  a fall 
there,  and  falling  markets  must  hit  the  farmer,  because 
unless  he  buys  low  he  must  lose ; but  if  the  stock  he 
sells  he  bought  at  a much  lower  price  I do  not  see 
how  he  loses. 

23.794.  I have  been  putting  the  case  from  my  own 
experience.  I was  obliged  to  buy  at  a very  high 
price,  and  when  I came  to  sell  I lost  money  by  it  ? — 
But  those  low  prices  have  been  going  on  since  1884  I 
think ; so  that  farmers  now  are  coming  to  the  times 
at  which  to  realise  the  stock  that  they  bought  low. 

23.795.  And  they  have  had  a little  margin  this  year 
off  those  fat  cattle,  or  cattle  fattened  upon  good  land  ? 
— Yes. 

23.796.  But  at  the  same  time  that  affects  the  small 
farmers  very  seriously  ? — But  I do  not  think  that  the 
fall  in  prices  has  been  anything  sufficient  to  warrant  this 
cry,  and  I should  be  glad  to  believe  that  it  did,  because  I 
would  a great  deal  sooner  that  people  were  coming  to 
ask  me  for  abatements  from  need,  and  not  from  being 
put  up  to  it. 

23.797.  I wished  to  ask  you  about  the  prices,  and 
yon  did  not  rightly  understand.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  financial  position  of  tenant  farmers  is  as  good 
now  as  it  was  a few  years  ago  ? — I think  it  is,  and  I 
think  everything  proves  it. 

23.798.  All  the  evidence  that  we  have  got  is  against 
it  ? — Their  clothing,  and  the  way  they  live,  show  they 
have  more  money.  They  may  not  have  money  in 
bank,  but  the  way  they  live  is  much  better. 

23.799.  Everything  costs  more  to  cultivate  a farm  ? 
— But  they  make  it  up  in  the  cheapness  of  tea,  and  all 
articles  of  consumption. 

23.800.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  had  any 
opportunity  of  observing  the  results  of  the  sales  of  the 
glebe  lands  in  Ireland  ? — No,  I have  not.  There  are 
none  in  my  neighbourhood  at  all.  You  mean  the 
Church  lands  ? 

23.801.  Yes  ? — No,  I have  not. 

23.802.  You  were  a member  of  the  Bessborough 
Commission,  and  did  not  sign  the  report  ? — Yes. 

23.803.  You  put  in  a separate  report  of  your  own  ? 
— Yes. 

23.804.  Could  you  shortly  tell  us  the  principle  on 
which  you  differed  with  the  Bessborough  Commission  ? 
— If  I had  notice  of  the  question. 

Mr.  Meligan. — We  have  the  report  here. 


23.805.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  too  long? — It  js 
long. — If  I had  known  you  wanted  it  I would  have 
looked  at  it.  I think  I differed  with  them  in  the 
giving  of  tenant-right. 

23.806.  In  extending  it  over  the  whole  country  ?_ 
Yes,  in  extending  it  over  the  whole  country.  In  the 
north  I never  objected  to  it  being  legalised ; but  ex- 
tending it  over  the  whole  country  I objected  to.  I 
objected  to  what  is  called  fixity  of  tenure. 

23.807.  There  is  not  fixity  of  tenure  now  ? — Yes 
there  is. 

23.808.  For  15  years  only  ? — But  a man  has  got  a 
right  to  come  and  have  his  15  years  renewed.  It  is 
what  you  call  a lease  renewable  for  ever. 

23.809.  It  is  not  the  same  thing  as  fixity  of  tenure 
for  it  is  subject  to  a change  in  the  rent,  and  the 
tenure  would  cease  to  have  fixity  if  the  rent  were 
put  too  high  for  the  tenant  to  go  on  ? — Yes,  in  that 
way  it  would,  but  practically  it  is  a lease  renewable  for 

23.810.  It  may  become  that  you  think  ? — Y'es. 

23.811.  Lord  Milltown. — But  it  is  that  now? — 
That  is  what  I look  upon  it  as  being  now. 

23.812.  But  it  is  that  ? — Well,  I do  not  know,  be- 
cause it  might  be  liable  to  the  condition  of  the  rent 
being  raised,  making  it  impossible  for  the  tenant  to 
hold  on. 

23.813.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  might  be  made  im- 
possible for  the  tenant  to  be  fixed  in  his  tenancy, 
because  the  rent  might  be  raised  beyond  the  value. 

23.814.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  it  would  not  be  a 
fair  rent  ? — No,  practically. 

23.815.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  the  leading 
cause  of  your  differing  in  with  the  Commission  was 
what  I wanted  know,  and  whether,  with  the  experience 
we  have  had  since  1881,  you  have  modified  your 
opinions,  or  were  prepared  to  think  that  your  opinions 
were  right,  and  the  Commission  wrong,  upon  any 
principal  matter  ? — I think  still  that  the  opinions  I 
entertained  were  right,  in  thinking  that  the  extension 
of  tenant-right  generally  to  the  country  was  wrong. 

23.816.  That  was  one  of  your  main  points  of  dif- 
ference?— Yes,  taking  one  man’s  property  away, 
and  handing  it  to  another,  without  any  reason,  or 
recompensing  him  for  it ; and  that  seemed  to  me  to  be 
an  injustice  and  a wrong ; and  perhaps  a great  deal 
of  this  present  agitation  may  be  attributed  to  it,  be- 
cause I do  not  think  you  can  do  a political  wrong 
without  suffering  for  it.  That  is  one  of  the  causes 
of  the  demoralisation  of  the  tenant  which,  I think,  is 
one  of  the  very  greatest  reasons  of  the  continuance  of 
this  agitation ; the  prime  reason. 

23.817.  You  stated  that  at  the  time:  “I  should 
“ expect  greater  prosperity  from  those  peasant  pro- 
“ prietors  who  were  created,  and  had  means  them- 
“ selves  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  price  ” ? — I should, 
certainly.  I did  not  know  that  I had  said  that,  but  it 
certainly  is  my  opinion. 

23.818.  Look  at  it  in  your  report  ? — You  mean  the 
Bessborough  Commission. 

23.819.  Yes? — Yes,  certainly. 

23.820.  And  you  hold  to  that  opinion  ? — Yes,  cer- 
tainly I do.  In  the  first  instance  it  gives  a sort  of 
warrant  that  the  man  is  a thrifty  man  to  have  saved 
money;  and  then  the  fact  that  he  does  not  owe  the 
whole  of  the  price  to  Government  must  be  a great 
advantage  in  his  favour  too. 


Bev.  Waller  de  Montmorency  examined. 


23.821.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a landed 
proprietor  and  farmer  in  the  county  Kilkenny  ? — Yes, 
my  lord. 

23.822.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm? — About 
1,330. 

23.823.  And  what  sort  of  land  is  it  ? — Well,  a good 
deal  of  it  is  inferior  land. 

23.824.  Is  it  tillage  or  pasture? — It  is  mixed;  a 
mixed  farm,  but  chiefly  pasture. 


23.825.  Then  you  have  been  able  to  make  a rent 
out  of  it  during  the  last  year  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I am 
ready  to  submit  my  balance  sheet  since  1881,  when 
the  judicial  rents  were  fixed  on  my  estate. 

23.826.  It  would  be  interesting  to  see  it  ? — It  need 
not  necessarily  be  published  ? 

23.827.  Not  if  you  do  not  wish  it?— I may  state 
that  I fixed  the  judicial  rents  on  my  property  wi 
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the  tenants  without  going  into  the  court  in  1881. 
Nearly  all  were  fixed  in  1881. 

23.828.  With  your  tenants  ? — With  the  tenants  on 
my  property. 

23.829.  But  I was  talking  about  your  farm  at  this 
moment  ? — What  I wanted  to  show  is  that  my  farm 
is  a very  fair  sample  of  my  property,  because  it  runs 
in  a thin  slice  through  the  property,  and  therefore  that 
the  judicial  rent  that  would  be  fixed  for  the  tenants 
would  be  about  the  judicial  rent  for  my  own  farm. 

23.830.  Sir  James  Caird, — But  you  farm  1,300 
acres  yourself  as  I understand  ? — Yes. 

23.831.  Of  your  own  property? — Yes. 

23.832.  You  charge  yourself  an  average  rent  for 
this  land  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  a plan  of  the  demesne 
land  {plan  and  balance  sheet  handed  in). 

23.833.  The  President. — What  do  you  consider 
that  the  rent  should  be? — I consider  that  the  rent 
should  be  £800  in  accordance  with  my  other  rents. 

23.834.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  for  the  1,300 
acre3? — For  the  1,300  statute  acres. 

23.835.  The  President. — And  what  has  the  last 
year  produced  ; is  that  up  to  the  average? — Well,  last 
year  with  me  was  better  than  the  year  before,  than  the 
year  1884. 

23.836.  And  you  have  not  got  out  this  year  yet  ? 

No. 

23.837.  And  you  yourself  might  have  had  no 
difficulty  in  paying  rent  and  living  at  the  same  time  ? 
— That  is  what  I consider. 

23.838.  And  do  you  think  that  your  tenants  are  in 

the  same  position,  except  so  far  as  their  own  im- 
providence and  mismanagement  are  concerned? I 

consider  that  they  should  be  in  the  same  position. 

23.839.  And  do  you  consider  that  in  your  part  of 
the  world  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in  paying 
judicial  rents  during  the  last  year  ? — I think  a solvent 
and  industrious  tenant  ought  to  be  able  to  pay  his 
judicial  rent. 

23.840.  Have  you  been  making  any  abatements 
during  the  last  year  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

23.841.  In  spite  of  all  that  ? — Yes. 

23.842.  On  judicial  rents? — Yes,  on  judicial  rents. 

23.843.  To  what  extent? — I had  to  give  20  per 
cent.  They  refused  to  pay  except  they  got  that 
abatement. 

23.844.  It  was  not  because  you  thought  they  really 
required  it,  but  to  smooth  matters  ? — In  order  to  get 
in  the  money.  In  fact  I have  heavy  annuities  and 
charges  to  meet,  and  I could  not  do  without  the 
money,  and  they  refused  to  pay  and  went  away,  and 
did  not  come  near  me  for  three  months,  and  then  they 
dropped  in  one  by  one  and  offered  to  pay  at  20  per 
cent,  reduction. 

23,S45.  Having  originally  asked  for  more  ? — Having 
asked  50  per  cent,  in  the  beginning. 

23.846.  Lord  Milltown. — When  was  this  ? — When 
did  they  come  ? 

23.847.  Yes  ? — Last  year,  after  the  November  gale. 

23.848.  This  time  last  year  ? — This  time  last  year. 

23.849.  The  President. — And  do  you  expect  to 
make  an  abatement  this  year  ? — Yes ; I have  had  to 
continue  the  abatement  up  to  this. 

23.850.  To  a certain  extent  this  is  the  result  of  a 
combination  ? — A combination.  They  refused  to  pay 
unless  they  got  this  abatement. 

23.851.  Was  that  at  the  dictation  of  the  Land 
teague  ? — Oh,  certainly,  my  lord. 

23.852.  Do  you  think  that  the  Land  League  allows 
mm  to  pay,  or  that  they  have  paid  in  spite  of  the 
and  League  ? — Oh,  the  Land  League  allows  them  to 

pay  at  this  abatement. 

23.853.  And  if  they  refused  their  consent  the 
tenants  would  not  have  come?— They  would  not 

ave  come,  and  I should  have  been  put  to  expense 
and  trouble,  and  annoyance,  in  fighting  them. 

T ask  you  a question  or  two  about  the 

j ni  Furchase  Act.  I suppos'd  your  attention  has 
en  called  to  that.  Have  you  been  attempting  to 


negotiate  any  sales  under  it?— No,  my  lord.  I did 
not  find  the  tenants  inclined  to  come  forward  at  all. 

23.855.  Would  you  be  willing  to  sell  at  a good 
price  yourself? — Oh,  certainly;  most  certainly. 

23.856.  Might  I ask  about  how  many  years 
purchase  you  would  consider  a fair  price  in  your  part 
of  the  world  on  your  property  ?— Well,  I should  say 
1 think  we  ought  to  get  20  years’  purchase.  I am 
only  14- miles  from  the  market  town  of  Waterford. 

23.857.  Then  can  you  give  any  reason  why  you 
think  that  the  tenants  have  not  entertained  the  idea  of 
purchasing  ?— One  great  reason  is  that  they  fear  that 
the  Government  would  not  give  them  time.  That  is 
the  reason  that  they  nearly  all  adduce  when  you  ask 
them  why  they  do  not  purchase. 

23.858.  Lord  Milltown.— That  the  Government 

would  not  be  as  liberal  a landlord  as  you  are  ? That 

is  what  they  mean. 

23.859.  The  President. — Are  they  prevented  from 
making  any  oflers  by  the  League  or  by  intimidation  ?— 
Well,  I could  not  say  that  there  is  intimidation  as  to 
purchasing,  but  I can  give  an  instance  of  where  a man 
was  prevented  from  taking  a farm  by  the  League. 

23.860.  You  can.  Not  merely  an  evicted  form ; 
but  a farm  which  had  been  voluntarily  surrendered 
to  me. 


23.861.  That  would  not  affect  the  question  of 
purchase.  They  did  not  prevent  the  purchase  of  it  ? 
— No. 

23.862.  And  the  reason  the  Purchase  Act  is  not 
working,  you  say,  is  only  the  reason  that  you  gave, 
that  they  think  that  the  Government  would  be  more 
strict  in  demanding  payment  ?— That  is  the  reason 
that  the  tenants  give,  and  I think  there  is  also  a 
feeling  that  they  have  not  seen  the  last  of  the  con- 
cessions in  that  line  that  will  be  made  to  them. 

23.863.  Have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  with 
respect  to  modifications  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — Mi- 
lord, we  small  landlords  think  that  something  ought 
to  be  done  towards  relieving  us,  small  incumbered 
landlords,  either  by  offering  the  tenants  the  money  at 
a lower  rate  of  interest  and  extending  the  repayment 
of  it  over  a larger  number  of  years,  or  by  the  State 
buying  us  out,  at  a fair  price,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

23.864.  And  the  one  fifth  ? — That  certainly  has  a 
strong  influence  in  preventing  encumbered  landlords 
from  trying  to  press  forward  sales,  the  retention  of  tiie 
fifth.  They  consider  it  a great  hardship  upon  them. 

23.865.  I think  you  were  going  to  give  me  an 
instance  of  the  League  preventing  purchase  of  a farm 
just  now,  which  was  not  afarm  from  which  a man  had 
been  evicted  ? — No ; it  was  held  by  a gentleman  close 
to  the  city  of  Kilkenny,  who  got  into  bad  health.  He 
was  a large  agent  and  friend  of  mine,  and  with  the 
best  of  good  will  he  surrendered  the  farm  to  me. 
There  was  a man  most  anxious  to  get  the  farm  who 
wrote  before  this  man  surrendered,  that  he  heard 
that  this  man  was  going  to  surrender,  and  asking 
me  to  set  it  to  him ; and  not  only  did  he  write 
himself  to  me,  but  he  got  all  his  friends,  and  every* 
body  that  he  thought  would  have  any  influence  upon 
me,  to  try  and  mako  me  give  him  the  preference 
cf  this  farm.  I put  the  setting  of  this  farm  into 
the  hands  of  an  agent,  and  I handed  over  these  letters 
to  him.  He  went  to  the  man,  and  the  matter  was 
almost  arranged,  he  was  to  come  up  and  meet  me,  and 
sign  a final  agreement,  when  suddenly  he  seemed  to 
get  very  lukewarm  about  the  matter.  The  agent, 
when  he  did  not  come,  went  to  him  and  he  said,  “ On 
second  considerations  I think  I will  not  take  the 
farfn.”  My  agent  said,  “ You  had  better  think  over  it,” 
and  he  then  wrote  to  say  that  lie  found  it  would 
interfere  with  his  business,  taking  this  farm,  and  I 
have  since  heard  that  the  Land  League  at  a meeting 
thought  that  he  was  giving  too  much  for  the  farm, 
and  threatened  to  boycott  him  if  he  took  it. 

23.866.  Lord  Milltown. — Because  they  thought  he 
was  giving  too  much,  not  because  they  wanted  it  for 
another  man  ? — No,  simply  because  they  thought  that 
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Dec.  7,  1886.  he  was  giving  too  much,  that  he  would  raise  the  price 

of  land.  And  then  as  to  combination  there  has  been 

Rev.  W.  de  a very  strong  case  put  before  me  by  Colonel  Tighe’s 
Montmorency.  agentj  jjr_  Hamilton.  The  agent  mentioned  it  to  me 
and  asked  me  to  bring  it  before  you.  He  said  that  he 
is  agent  over  two  estates  for  Colonel  Tighe  ; one  is 
rented  higher  than  the  other ; he  considers  10  per  cent, 
higher.  The  tenants  were  offered  on  the  two  estates 
10  and  20  per  cent,  reduction  respectively,  which 
would  bring  each  of  them  10  per  cent,  under  Griffith's 
valuation,  or  24  per  cent,  under  the  average  judicial 
rents  fixed  in  the  year  1881  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 
The  tenants  refused  to  pay  unless  they  received  30  per 
cent,  reduction,  and  their  spokesman  stated  that  they 
would  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the  landlord  as  the 
people  of  Ireland  had  never  so  much  power  as  at  present. 

23.867.  When  was  this  ? — Quite  lately. 

23.868.  Within  the  last  month? — I think  so. 
Well,  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood  there  are  two 
or  three  farms  vacant  from  which  tenants  have  been 
evicted.  Of  course  that  is  a common  thing  through 
the  country. 

23.869.  Vacant  because  no  man  dare  take  them  ? — 
The  tenant  of  one  is  living  in  the  neighbourhood.  He 
grazes  the  lands  with  his  cattle,  and  will  not  allow 
anybody  to  take  them. 

23.870.  The  evicted  tenant  grazes  the  land  ? — Yes, 
in  one  of  the  cases  he  grazes  the  land. 

23.871.  And  is  the  law  powerless  to  prevent  that  ? 
— Well,  occasionally  he  is  summoned  for  it.  He 
cannot  be  kept  out  without  going  to  a very  great 
expense  in  keeping  a regular  caretaker  there.  You 
cannot  keep  them  off  otherwise.  Continually  fences 
are  thrown  down. 

23.872.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other 
instance  you  would  like  to  give  us  ? — Of  farms  that 
people  are  kept  out  of  by  intimidation  ? There  are 
two  or  three  of  those  in  my  neighbourhood. 

23.873.  That  are  lying  vacant  ? — That  are  lying 
vacant ; where  a tenant  has  been  evicted.  I suppose 
that  is  such  a common  occurrence  in  the  country  that 
I need  not  mention  it. 

23.874.  There  are  two  or  three  farms  lying  vacant  ? 
— Yes.  In  my  immediate  neighbourhood.  One  of  the 
farms  is  worked  by  the  landlord  himself,  and  at  first 
he  met  the  greatest  amount  of  difficulty  and  annoy- 
ance in  working  this  farm  himself.  The  tongue  of  one 
of  his  work  horses  was  cut  out  in  a field,  one  of  the 
horses  that  used  to  plough  the  field.  The  tongue 
was  cut  out  one  day.  That  was  two  or  three  years 
ago,  but  he  has  this  farm  still. 

23.875.  He  has  it  ever  since  ? — He  has  it  ever 
since.  No  one  would  take  it.  He  has  had  to  work 
it  himself. 

23.876.  And  that  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many  ? 
— Only  one  instance  out  of  many  unfortunately. 
Another  farm  where  a man  was  evicted  and  went 
away  to  America  having  got  some  money  and  left 
no  friends  or  relations  behind  him,  a man  in  the 
village  near  who  kept  a store  and  sold  goods — meal 
and  things — took,  but  he  was  immediately  ordered 
to  give  it  up  or  be  boycotted.  A caretaker  was  put 
in  and  he  was  obliged  to  summon  some  people  for 
trespassing  on  it,  ho  immediately  afterwards  got  a 
threatening  letter,  and  lie  said  that  he  could  not 
continue  as  caretaker. 

23.877.  Was  that  quite  lately?  — Yes;  the  care- 
taker’s case  was  about  a month  ago,  and  the  farm  has 
been  derelicy  since. 

23.878.  And  things  are  not  at  all  better  there  ? — 
No,  not  as  far  as  intimidation  is  concerned. 

23.879.  And  had  they  got  better  at  one  moment  ? — 
I think  they  did  get  better  in  the  beginning  of  this 
spring. 

23.880.  But  they  have  gon  e back  again  ? — They 
have  gone  back  again  certainly  the  last  month.  Then 
there  is  a point  as  to  higher  rents  having  been  well 
paid  when  farm  produce  was  lower  in  value  except 
wheat.  I think,  my  lord,  I can  give  a very  strong 
example  of  that. 


23.881.  You  might  give  us  that,  but  we  have  had 
a great  many  of  that  sort  already  ? — It  is  not  on  my 
own  property,  but  on  a neighbouring  landlord’s,  and  I 
asked  him  to  write  it  as  it  was  such  a strong  case 
he  says,  “ The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  notice 
“ and  serve  to  rebut  a statement  constantly  made  as 
“ to  the  rents  now  existing.  I possess  a small  pro- 
“ perty  in  this  county  (that  is  the  county  Kilkenny). 
“ and  another  in  the  county  Galway.  I find  that  in 
“ 1835  the  rental  of  the  former  estate  was  £1,155 
“ and  that  there  were  no  arrears.  The  present  gross 
“ rental  is  a little  over  £900,  that  is  £255  less,  and 
“ only  two  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed,  the  reduc- 
“ tions,  amounting  to  a few  pounds  only,  which  shows 
“ that  the  rental  was  considered  fair  by  the  Commis- 
“ sioners.  The  greater  part  of  this  estate  is  under 
“ grass.  In  the  case  of  the  Galway  property  the 
“ rental  has  decreased  in  a still  greater  degree.  In 
“ the  year  1814  a lease  of  one  of  the  farms  was 
“ taken  out  at  a yearly  rent  of  £190,  and  the  tenant 

continued  to  pay  this  rent  for  the  remainder  of  his 
“ life,  extending  over  many  years.  The  present 
“ tenant  of  the  same  farm  pays  a little  over  £90,  that 
“ is  £100  short.  He  received  an  abatement  of  15  per 
“ cent,  on  that  rent  last  year.  The  land  is  fine 
“ grazing  pasture,  and  were  it  not  for  the  existing 
“ agitation  would  be  worth  far  more  than  the  present 
“ rent.  The  value  of  agricultural  produce  does  not 
“ affect  this,  as  the  land  lias  not  been  broken  from 
“ time  immemorial.  It  has  been  in  grass.  On  the 
“ other  portions  of  this  property  the  rental  has 
“ decreased  considerably.  There  are  no  judicial  rents 
“ and  the  families  of  many  of  the  tenants  have  been 
“ on  the  land  for  generations.  Until  recently  the 
“ rents  have  been  always  well  and  cheerfully  paid.” 
And  then  he  says,  “ Compare  the  prices  now  exist- 
“ ing  and  those  of  60  or  70  years  ago,  and  contrast 
“ the  facilities  for  disposing  of  cattle  and  farm 
“ produce.” 

23.882.  Lord  Milltown. — He  does  not  say  whether 
they  are  paid  now  or  not  ? — They  are  not  well  paid 
now,  he  infers.  He  has  had  to  give  15  per  cent, 
reduction  on  that  farm  that  was  let  at  £190  in  1814 
and  now  only  let  at  £90. 

23.883.  He  has  had  to  give  15  per  cent,  reduction? 
— On  that  farm.  In  the  year  1814  a lease  of  one  of 
the  farms  was  taken  at  a yearly  rent  of  £190,  and  the 
tenant  continued  to  pay  this  rent  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life,  extending  over  many  years.  The  present 
tenant  of  the  same  farm  pays  a little  over  £90 — and 
£190  it  was  in  1814 — and  received  an  abatement  on 
that  rent  last  year  of  15  per  cent.  Then  he  also 
makes  a very  strong  point  about  another  matter.  He 
takes  a very  great  interest  in  trying  to  improve  the 
make  of  butter  of  the  farmers  in  the  district,  and  he 
went  over  to  England  and  visited  some  of  the  large 
towns,  Manchester  especially,  with  a view  to  trying  to 
get  the  large  provision  men  there  to  use  Irish  butter 
instead  of  the  foreign  butter,  and  they  told  him  that 
they  had  to  give  up  Irish  butter  on  account  of  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality,  and  he  got  down  then 
Canon  Bagot,  and  called  a meeting  of  the  farmers  about, 
to  try  and  start  a creamery  to  improve  the  make  of  the 
butter.  Well,  the  tenant  farmers  would  not  come 
forward  as  well  as  he  expected  them,  and  some  who 
were  canvassed  told  him  that  it  was  not  their  policy 
to  let  it  appear  that  the  land  could  produce  anything 
good,  and  the  project  dropped  to  the  ground,  although 
he  offered  to  take  shares  in  it  largely  himself. 

23.884.  The  President. — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  would  like  mo  to  ask  you  any  question  about,  or 
like  to  give  any  information  about? — I think  not, 
except  just  to  mention  what  strikes  me  as  some  of  the 
reasons  why  the  tenants  are  not  able  to  pay  besides 
this  intimidation.  I think,  as  far  as, I can  notice,  there 
has  been  an  increase  in  the  tenants’  personal  expenses 
and  their  style  of  living.  There  has  been  a consider- 
able increase  in  that  for  the  last  few  years. 

23.885.  And  I suppose  wages  are  higher. 
Labourers’  wages  are  higher,  but  of  course  that  won 
not  tell  much  against  farmers  who  are  working  t e 
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and  through  their  own  families.  Then  after  the 
Land  Act  of  1870  the  credit  system  was  greatly 
extended  in  the  country.  Some  farmers  complained 
to  me  themselves  that  they  could  not  go  into  a town 
to  sell  butter  or  anything,  without  almost  being  forced 
into  shops  and  obliged  to  buy  things,  and  offered 
unlimited  credit  to  buy  ; and  with  that  credit  system 
the  system  crept  in — I know  about  my  district — of 
large  use  of  artificial  manure  instead  of  lime,  and  com- 
post, and  clay,  which  they  used  to'  spread  out  on  the 
land  before  that.  People  could  get  this  artificial 
manure  on  credit  until  after  harvest,  and  they  took  no 
further  trouble  to  collect  farm-yard  manure  or  put 
on  lime  as  they  used  to  do  before,  and  I think  'that 
' the  land  has  deteriorated  from  the  use  of  this  artificial 
manure  as  far  as  I can  see.  My  own  land  I know 
being  of  poor  quality  would  deteriorate  very  much  if  I 
did  not  use  a very  large  share  of  farmyard  manure 
on  it,  and  I only  use  a little  sprinkling  of  artificial 
manure  to  start  the  turnip  crop,  or  something  like 
that.  And  then  there  is  a want  of  industry,  and 
farmers  are  not  going  to  their  work  as  early  ;is  they 
used,  and  they  leave  off  earlier ; and  certainly  for  the 
last  couple  of  years,  I am  sorry  to  say,  the  cattle  they 
are  breeding  are  inferior.  In  my  district  I offered  to 
my  tenants  a bull  certainly  over  three-quarters  bred 
a bull  chosen  from  my  own  herd.  The  tenants  can 
have  the  use  of  this  bull  free,  except  to  give  a few 
pence  to  the  herd  for  his  trouble  in  looking  after  him, 
but  very  few  of  them  come  and  take  advantage  of  this. 
They  have  the  service  of  two  cows  free,  and  they  have 
any  number  more  that  they  like  at  a very  small  fee. 

23.886.  Lord  Milltown. — To  what  do  you  attribute 
that  ? — To  carelessness. 

23.887.  I suppose  they  have  to  get  some  bull  ? — I 
suppose  they  get  a bull  free  somewhere  else. 

23.888.  They  have  not  to  pay  ?, — No ; I suppose 
they  give  a bull  to  one  another  free — a common  bull. 

23.889.  It  does  not  arise  from  any  bad  feeling  ? — Oh 
no,  it  is  simply  from  the  feeling  of  carelessness  about 
the  quality  of  their  stock.  A few  years  ago  they 
seemed  very  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  my  bull,  but 
they  have  not  been  so  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  And 
then,  of  course  the  successful  combination  to  get  rents 
cut  down  has  had  an  effect  in  diminishing  their  in- 
dustry. If  they  think  they  can  get  their  rents  reduced 
they  do  not  care  to  exert  themselves. 

23.890.  You  think  that  those  combinations  still 
exist  ? — Oh  yes. 

23.891.  In  full  force?— Oh  certainly,  as  strong  as 
ever;  and  1 think,  also,  that  there  arc  a great  number 
of  bankrupt  tenants  in  the  country  that  this  agitation 
luis  of  course  to  a certain  extent  prevented  from  being 
got  rid  of.  In  a large  trading  community  there  will 
be  a certain  number  of  bankrupts  every  year,  but  the 
number  has  accrued  during  the  years  of  agitation,  and 
there  is  an  excess  of  bankrupt  tenants  in  the  country 
at  present,  men  who  I verily  believe  could  not  live  if 
they  had  their  land  rent  free.  They  have  no  stock  to 
tide  over  these,  difficult  times.  I have  had  to  take 
lrom  several  of  my  own  tenants  hay  and  straw  in  pay- 
ment of  rent,  and  of  course  that  is  a very  bad  system, 
and  must  end  in  the  ruin  of  the  tenant  and  the  dete- 
rioration of  the  land.  Also  I think  that  there  was  a 
certain  amount  of  demoralisation  introduced  into  the 
country  by  the  Arrears  Act.  Tenants  in  debt  got 
their  debts  swept  away,  and  tenants  who  paid  up,  some 
ot  them  said  to  me,  *•  Sir,  we  were  too  good  pays. 

*J°°k  at  those  men  who  were  two  or  three  years  in 
arrear,  they  have  it,  all  wiped  off,”  and  of  course 
that  was  increased  best  year  by  the  introduction  of  that 
Land  Purchase  Bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  to  wipe  off  all 
ai  rears,  a,nd  let  them  go  in  as  part  of  the  purchase  money, 
link  that  had  a,  great  effect  last  year  towards  inducing 
>e  tenants  to  hold  back  and  get  into  debt.  Those  are 
e chief  points  about  the  Land  Act,  my  Lord,  but 
e small  landlords  think  that  some  sort  of  compensa- 
lon  ought  to  be  given  to  us  for  the  rights  of  which 
, , , avo  ^eeu  deprived  by  the  Lund  Act.  I am 
1 „„  Se*^  an  estate  that  was  purchased  in  the 
( e Estates  Court,  and  there  were  certain  rights 
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and  privileges  purchased  at  that  time  which  have 
been  taken  away  since,  and  I have  received  no  com- 
pensation whatever  for  the  loss  of  those  rights. 
Whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  that  the  landlord  should 
have  had  those  l ights  originally  does  not  enter  into  the 
question,  but  the  rights  were  sold  to  the  landlord  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  those  rights  were 
taken  away  by  a-  subsequent  Act  without  compensa- 
tion. 

23.892.  The  President. — What  rights  ?— One  right 
was  the  sole  ownership  of  the  land.  Now  the  land- 
lord is  no  longer  sole  owner.  He  is  only  part  owner. 
A second  right  was  that  all  the  buildings  on  the 
estate  were  sold  to  the  landlord  in  the  Landed  Estates 
Court,  and  a third  privilege  was  that  he  had  the  right 
ot  setting  to  the  highest  bidder.  All  those  rights 
have  been  taken  away  from  they  landlord,  and  they  have 
had  no  compensation  for  them. 

23.893.  Lord  Milltown: — And  the  right  of  selecting 
his  tenants  too?— Yes,  and  setting  to  the  highest 
bidder.  Now  you  can  only  set  at  the  Government 
price. 

23.894.  And  the  power  of  resuming  your  land  if 
you  thought  fit  ?— Yes.  That  was  a great  advantage. 
All  those  rights  have  been  taken  away  without  any 
compensation.  Even  in  the  case  of  the  Irish  Church 
there  was  compensation  given.  There  was  special  com- 
pensation given  to  the  holders  of  livings  under  ,€300 
a year  value.  Their  curates  were  paid  for  them.  That 
• was  a great  noon  to  them,  and  their  incomes  were 
continued  for  life. 

23.895.  The  President.— We  should  not  be  listened 
to  if  we  asked  for  compensation  which  would  apply  to 
all  landlords  who  bought  in  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  ? — Well.  I only  instance  that,  because  rights 
were  taken  away  that  were  conferred  on  landlords, 
but  the  wrong  appears  more  glaring  when  a man  paid 
money  for  those  rights. 

23.896.  Lord  Milltown. — But  most  of  them  paid 
money  for  their  rights.  It  was  not  alone  in  the  pur- 
chases in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  the  property  in  laud  was  bought  with  hard 
money  honourably  earned. 

23.897.  The  President. — Is  there  anything  more  ? 
— I think  not,  my  Lord. 

23.898.  Mr.  Knipe. — I think  that  you  said  that, 
the  tenants  and  yourself  made  arrangements  without 
going  into  the  Laud  Court  for  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

23.899.  What  reduction  did  it  amount  to  on  the 
prior  tenancy  ? — Well,  I could  not  tell  you  that.  It 
was  a considerable  reduction.  I should  think  over 
20  per  cent,  all  round. 

23.900.  And  since  that  you  have  found  it  necessary 
to  give  20  per  cent,  of  a reduction  upon  those  judicial 
rents  ? — Yes,  since  last  year. 

23.901.  And  are  you  able  to  say  whether  the  rents 
would  have  been  lower  if  the  tenants  had  <rone  into 
the  Laud  Court  without  what  you  fixed  them  at  ? — 
Well,  I tried  to  fix  them  as  near  as  possible  on  the 
scale  of  the  Land  Court,  there  were  rents  fixing  about 
here  and  there,  and  I tried  to  take  the  average. 

23.902.  Some  of  the  tenants  did  get  reuts  fixed? — 
Some  of  them  did,  and  the  tenants  were  well  con- 
tented at  the  time  with  the  settlement  that  they  got. 

23.903.  And  you  believed  then  and  still  believe 
that  your  rents  were  as  low  as  the  reuts  fixed  in  the 
Land  Court  by  the  Land  Commissioners  ? — Well,  I 
thought  so,  yes. 

23.904.  Was  last  year  the  first  year  that  you  gave 
a reduction  on  those  rents  ? — Yes. 

23.905.  And  did  you  continue  it  this  year  ? — Yes. 

23.906.  I thiuk  you  said  that  this  was  a better  year 
than  hist  year  ? — No,  not  this. 

23.907.  1885  I should  say  ? — 1885  turned  out 
better  than  1884. 

23.908.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to  ? — Well 
1884  was  a very  dry  season,  and  we  had  short  crops 
all  round,  and  the  cattle  did  not.  do  as  well.  I go  in 
for  a good  deal  of  winter  feeding. 

23.909.  Perhaps  you  had  to  give  a higher  price  for 
the  store  cattle  that  you  fed  on  your  own  farm  ? — 

P P 
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Well,  I breed  a lot  of  stores.  I do  not  buy  cattle 
much.  I rear  as  many  as  I can.  I have  a herd  of 
from  70  to  80  cows,  and  I try  to  rear  all  the  cattle 
that  I can,  and  buy  as  little  as  I can,  and  I keep 
these  animals  and  feed  them  off  after  they  are  two- 
and-a-half  years’  old,  from  two  and  a half  to  three. 

23,910.  And  looking  at  the  price  of  butter  would 
you  say  that  tlris  year  will  he  worse  than  last  year, 
as  far  as  butter  goes  ? — I have  changed  my  system  to 
meet  this  by  starting  a winter  dairy,  and  have  taken 
up  a contract  now  for  my  butter  to  the  1st  of 
May  for  delivery  in  London  in  firkins  at  very  nearly 
Is.  2d.  a pound. 

23,91.1.  And  referring  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  I 
think  you  said  you  would  be  willing  to  sell  at  20 
years’  purchase  ? — Yes. 

23.912.  Have  the  tenants  upon  your  property  any 
desire  to  buy  ? — Only  one  tenant  ever  spoke  to  me 
about  it,  and  he  was  in  arrear,  and  wanted  the  arrears 
wiped  out  on  the  purchase. 

23.913.  Are  you  able  to  say  are  the  landlords 
generally  willing  to  sell  in  your  part  of  the  country  ? 
— I think  so,  at  a fair  price,  not  at  the  price  that  the 
League  would  allow  the  tenants  to  give  at  present. 
That  would  be  utter  ruin  to  the  landlords. 

23.914.  But  if  the  tenants  were  willing  to  buy  I 
presume  that  you  would  take  a little  less  than  20 
years  ? — I do  not  think  much  less  than  20  years 
would  leave  the  small  landlords  of  the  country  any 
margin  at  all,  except  something  is  done  to  relieve 
them  of  the  charges  that  they  are  under  which  were 
put  on  in  better  years. 

23.915.  Do  you  think  that  where  the  landlords 
have  given  reductions  this  year,  and  last  year  rents 
have  been  better  paid  ? — Rents  have  been  better  paid 
this  year  than  last  year. 

23.916.  And  you  had  to  give  a larger  reduction? — 
I continued  the  same.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year 
there  was  a great  disinclination  to  pay  any  rent  at  all, 
even  at  a reduction,  I had  been  my  own  agent  up 
to  that  time,  and  I had  to  put  on  an  agent  during  the 
summer,  from  the  great  disinclination  to  pay  that 
existed. 

23.917.  That  would  apply  to  most  of  the  rents  in 
your  locality  ? — I think  so.  I think  it  is  the  same 
everywhere.  In  fact  I hear  worse  accounts  about  other 
estates  even  than  my  own. 

23.918.  Referring  to  the  tenants  living  better  and 
that  you  do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  could  not 
pay  their  rents,  do  you  think  that  it  costs  more  to 
cultivate  a farm  now  than  a number  of  years  since  ? — 
I have  heard  that  argued.  As  far  as  my  own  costs 


are  concerned  they  have  varied  very  little,  but  of  course 
I must  be  at  a greater  cost  than  ordinary  tenant  farmers. 
I have  to  keep  on  old  retainers  that  are  of  very  little 
use,  and  that  ordinary  tenant  farmers  would  turn  away 
or  only  employ  occasionally  if  they  wanted  men. 

23.919.  Is  it  your  experience  that  labourers  as  a rule, 
get  higher  wages  ? — Oh  yes ; the  rate  of  labour  has  gone 
up  undoubtedly,  but  on  the  other  hand  the  introduction 
of  machinery  has  counteracted  that  to  a very  large 
extent,  and  if  those  machine  binders  come  into  use 
in  the  country  it  will  counteract  it  still  more.  There 
is  a tenant  farmer  in  my  neighbourhood  who  intro- 
duced one  this  year  anu  said  it  was  the  greatest 
possible  comfort  to  him  and  saving  of  expense. 

23.920.  From  your  position  as  a clergyman  you  have 
a general  knowledge  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
tenant  farmers.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  they  have  the 
money  or  that  their  circumstances  are  as  good  new  as 
some  years  past  ? — No ; I think  that  a great  number 
have  not  the  money,  and  that  they  have  spent  the 
money  and  let  it  run  through  their  fingers,,  and  I 
think  I have  mentioned  before  that  there  is  an  accu- 
mulation of  bankrupt  farmers  in  .the  country,  men  who 
should  have  given  place  to  others  and  who  have 
continued  to  hold  on  but  never  can  succeed. 

23.921.  Would  not  that  be  accounted  for  by  the 
prices  of  cattle  and  butter  ? — Oh,  in  the  very  best 
times  there  will  be  bankrupts. 

23.922.  Has  your  attention  been  directed  to  the 
reductions  which  the  farmers  have  got  from  the  land- 
lords in  England  ? — Yes. 

23.923.  There  is  no  Land  Act  there  to  compel 
landlords  to  give  those  reductions  ? — People  hear  of 
reductions,  hut  they  do  not  take  into  account  the 
class  of  land  that  the  reductions  are  given  on.  I have 
been  through  parts  of  England  that  would  not  pay  to 
cultivate  at  all  at  the  present  prices  of  corn,  land  the 
cost  of  cultivating  which  would  swallow  up  all  the 
profits,  and  there  would  be  a dead  loss. 

23.924.  Has  not  the  English  farmer  a great 
advantage  compared  with  the  Irish  farmers  in  a 
backward  locality  ? — Certainly,  but  he  pays  a higher 
rent  comparatively. 

23.925.  And  in  many  cases  the  land  there  is  as  low 
as  in  Ireland  at  present? — I doubt  it.  I think 
Ireland  is  altogether  far  lower  rented  than  England 
as  far  as  my  knowledge  goes.  A sister  of  mine  lives 
in  Oxfordshire  and  I was  with  her  last  year,  and  I 
went  over  all  her  farms  and  I remarked  that  her 
farms  are  paying  far  higher  rents  than  we  should 
get  for  a similar  class  of  land  in  Ireland. 


(The  Commission  adjourned  to  thq  following  day.) 
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THIRTY-THIRD  DAY. 


Wednesday,  December  8th,  1886. 

The  Commission  met  nt.  3G,  Merrion  Square,  Dublin,  at  11  o’clock. 


The  Right  Hon.  Eart.  op  Milltown. 
Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 


The  Right  IIon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 


Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  Knipe. 


Colonel  Forde,  examined. 


23.926.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  a land- 
owner  in  the  county  of  Down  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

23.927.  And  perhaps  you  would  tell  us  the  extent 
of  your  estate  ? — It  is,  I think,  about  twenty  thousand 

23.928.  Twenty  thousand  acres  ? — Yes. 

23.929.  How  about  your  rents ; are  most  of  them 
judicial  rents  ?— No  ; very  few.  About  the  year 
1848,  just  after  the  famine,  I had  the  property  re- 
valued by  an  agriculturalist  that  my  father  had  for 
some  time,  a Scotchman.  He  made  himself  perfectly 
acquainted  with  the  land,  and  he  valued  the  property 
at  that  time;  and,  curious  enough,  that  value  that  ho 
put  upon  it  came  out,  just  about  the  same  as  what  Mr. 
Griffiths’  valuation  turned  out  to  be  in  1852.  It  has 
reniainded  at  that  ever  since ; it  is  under  Griffiths’ 
valuation.  I have  had  very  few  cases  before  the  land 

23.930.  And  I suppose  those  that  did  go  before  the 
court  were  not  reduced  ?— Very  trifling.  Some  were 
con  finned,  and  some  reduced  a trifle. 

23.931.  I think  it  is  needless  to  ask  you  anything 
about  combination,  because,  so  far  as  I understand, 
nothing 'of  that  sort  exists  in  the  couuty  Down  ? — No, 
there  is  not  what  you  would  call  combination  at  all. 
I could  not  say  there  was. 

23.932.  Have  they  asked'  for  a reduction  of  rent.  ? — 
They  did,  last  year,  ask  me  for  a reduction  of  50  per 
cent.,  but  1 refused  them.  I told  them  that  I always 
considered  any  special  cases,  and  would  do  the  same 
again.  And  the  rents  were  all  paid,  and  no  greater 
number  of  special  cases  were  brought  under  my  notice 
than  had  been  i,n  former  years. 

23.933.  And  special  cases  of  hardship  were  taken 
into  consideration  ? — Always. 

23.934.  Have  yon  had  any  ‘offer  with  regard  to 
purchase?-— No.  I have  not  heard  of ' any  in  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  one  case,  and  that  was 
for  20  years’  purchase  on  the  judicial  reni.  That 
purchase,  I heard  acout  a week  ago,  had  been  con- 
firmed by  the  proper  authority. 

23.935.  That  was  not  on  your  own  estate  ? — No, 
but  bordering  on  it. 

23.936.  And  you  don’t  think  that  any  of  your  own 
think*3  W'S^  t0  chanSe  ^eir  position  ? — I don’t 

23.937.  And  you  have  no  wish  to  sell  ? — I could 
ot  say  that  I have.  Unless  I got  a fair  price.  But, 
O'uig  at  the  state  of  the  country,  and  everything 

» 1 ■ «.  opportunity. 

a • Coul11  y°u  us  what  you  would  consider 
v " , U'1(;e  with  regard  to  the  number  of  years  for 
your  holdings  ? — I would  think  that  22  years  was 
v • onough ; but  it  is  so  very  hard  to  tell,  land 
'"p”  p'1’  untle1'  different  circumstances. 

Door  i l - coul-se>  only  roughly  speaking,  because 
.an  ,_ls  worth  less  than  29,  and  rich  land  is  worth 
more  ?— \es. 

atafi’  ^0  I- suppose  you  feel  that  if  purchase- became 
general  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  particularly 


in  your  own  neighbourhood,  and  occupiers  had  their 
rents  reduced  with  the  prospect  of  becoming  owners, 
that  then  your  tenants  would  be  discontented  in  not 
being  in  the  same  position  ? — I should  say  they  might. 

23.941.  When  1 say  discontented,  1 mean  that  they 
would  feel  that  they  were  not  in  the  same  position 
as  their  neighbours,  however  great  their  regard  for 
yourself  and  your  family,  and  that  they  would  feel 
that,  they  ought  to  be  put  in  the  same  category  ?- — - 
Well,  I think  they  should  have  it  open  to  them. 

23.942.  And  if  you  sold  the  bulk  of  your  estate — 
I ask  you  personally  because  it  might  be  a sample 
for  many  other  landowners  in  similar  circumstances — 
if  you  sold  the  bulk  of  your  estate  would  you  continue 
to  reside  on  your  demesne  in  the  same  way  ns  you  do 
now  ? — Well,  I think  so;  if  it  would  not  be  too  hot 
for  us  to  stay  there  I should.  We  don’t  know  what 
the  future  Government  of  the  country  may  be.  If  we 
were  sure  of  having  the  British  Government  there, 
then  of  course  we  would  remain  where  we  were 
before  ; but  if  it  would  fall  into  the  hands  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  have  it,  I don’t  think  il.  would  be 
very  pleasant. 

23.943.  Then  very  likely  you  would  not  reside 
where  you  are  if  you  had  sold  your  estate  ? — I don’t 
know.  I should  be  very  sorry  to  give  up  residence. 

23.944.  I merely  wish  to  show  that  landlords,  after 
selling  their  estates,  would  not  necessarily  live  out  of 
the  country  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I should  remain 
as  long  as  I could. 

23.945.  Is  there  any  particular  point  upon  which 
you  would  like  to  give  evidence  more  i^han  another  ? 
— I have  some  returns,  my  lord,  to  put  in,  some  of 
those  which  have  been  made  out  showing  the  tenant- 
right  that,  has  been  given  on  some  of  the  large  pro- 
perties in  the  county,  for  instance,  Lord  Londonderry’s, 
Lord  Dowushire’s,  Lord  Kilmurry’s,  Lord  Roden’s, 
Lord  Annesley’s,  Lord  De  Ros’,  Lord  Deramore’s,  and 
my  own,  Mr.  Kerr’s,  Captain  Meade’s,  Major  Hall’s, 
Mr.  Price’s,  Mr.  Knox’s,  Mr.  Crawford’s,  and  others. 

23.946.  What  does  this  return  tend  to  show  ? — The 
value  of  land  at  the  present  time  ; lean  explain  my  own, 
perhaps,  better  than  the  others.  It  commences  from 
1881,  and  shows  the  date  at  which  the  sale  took  place, 
the  townland  where  it  was,  who  was  the  vendor  and 
purchaser,  the  acreage,  the  rent,  the  amount  for  which 
it  was  sold. 

23.947.  That  is  the  sales  of  tenant-right  ? — Exactly, 
and  that  is  the  number  of  years’  purchase  in  one — 
that  is  this  year. 

23.948.  Whose  estate  is  this? — That  is  my  own 
estate.  I got  all  these  returns  in  the  same  form,  so  ■ 
that  one  can  easily  refer  to  them. 

23.949.  Sir  James  Caird.- — It  begins  in  1881  ? — It 
begins  in  1881  just  after  the  passing  of  the  last  Act. 

23.950.  The  President. — So  far  as  I can  see,  there 
is  no  diminution  in  the  value  of  tenant-right  ? — I 
think  not. 

23.951.  Sir  James  Caird. — 21  is  the  last? — Yes, 
that  was  ihe  other  day. 

pp  2 
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Col.  Fo  rile. 
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23.952.  The  President.  —It  varies  very  much? — 
Yes. 

23.953.  Considering  all  these  returns,  do  you  think 
that  there  lias  been  any  diminution  in  the  value  of 
tenant-right  duriug  last  year?— I don’t  think  so.  In 
some  places  it  may  have  a very  little,  but  not  much. 

23.954.  Mr.  N dig  an. — Not  on  Lord  Londonderry’s 
estate? — I think  not.  There  is  the  largest  tenant- 
right  of  any  on  Lord  Annesley’s  estate. 

23.955.  The  President.— It  begins  at  50  years. 

23.956.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  lowest  on  Lord 
Londonderry’s  was  in  1881  and  the  highest  in  1886? 
— Yes.  If  you  wish  I will  leave  these  returns,  my 
lord. 

23.957.  The  President. — I think  they  would  be 
very  useful. 

i 23,958.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  were  very  carefully 
prepared. 

23.959.  The  President. — And  are  very  useful. 
And  these  estates  that  are  alluded  to  comprise  almost 
the  best  part  of  the  county  Down  ? — Nearly  all, 
because  they  are  the  largest  properties  of  the  county. 

23.960.  And  we  may  take  them  as  a fair  sample  of 
what  is  the  state  of  things  throughout  the  whole 
county  ? — Yes. 

23.961.  These  are  all  the  largest  proprietors  ? — 
Yes. 

23.962.  Would  you  at  all  consider  that  the  tenant- 
right  on  the  small  properties,  or  the  more  encumbered 
properties — that  is,  the  properties  belonging  to  people 
who  bought  on  speculation — would  not  be  so  valu- 
able as  these  ? — I don’t  think  it  would  make  much 
difference. 

23.963.  Is  there  any  other  question  which  you 
think  would  be  useful  to  us .? — I think  Mr.  Hodder 
told  me  that  you  have  got  a return  that  was  handed 
in  to  me  to  give  you — that  was  of  the  Belfast 
markets. 

23.964.  The  President. — That  I think  we  have 
got? — So  Mr.  Hodder  told  me. 

23.965.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  have  got  it.  May  we 
keep  this  return  ? — Yes. 

23.966.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  looking  at  the  return 
I see  that  1881  shows  only  three  sales  ? — On  what 
property  ? 

23.967.  On  your  own  property.  Were  they  all  in- 
cluded in  that  return  ? — They  were  only  made  out  in 
September,  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act. 

23.968.  Then  you  could  not  count  that  for  a com- 
parison ? — No. 

23.969.  Then  I notice  that  in  1882  there  were  16 
sales;  in  1883,  17  ; in  1884,  17.  Then  in  1885  they 
have  fallen* of!  down  to  four,  and  in  1886,  six  ? — 
Yes. 

23.970.  Was  there  any  reason  for  that  ? — Well, 
yes.  1 don’t  think  the  farmers  cared  so  much  to 
purchase  just  about  that  time.  They  were  a little  bit 
nervous  ns  to  what  the  result  of  legislation  would  be. 

23.971.  Does  that  return  bring  it  down  to  the 
latest  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  brings  it  down  to  Decern Der  1885. 

23.972.  Witnes's. — With  regard  to  pork,  they  used 
to  purchase  it  at  the  long  hundredweight,  120  lbs.,  and 
the  purchaser  used  to  deduct  1 1 lbs.  for  the  head  and 
feet,  and  8 lbs.  from  the  gross  from  the  vendor  ; but 
now  it  is  sold  at  the  regular  hundredweight,  112  lbs., 
so  that  makes  a very  great  difference. 

23.973.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  long  hundred- 
weight— 120  lbs.? — Yes. 

23.974.  The  President. — And  nearly  20  lbs.  was 
deducted  ? — Yes,  very  nearly  20  lbs.  I forget  now. 
I was  on  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
when  the  weights  and  measures  came  before  us,  and 
from  that  time  it  has  been  sold  at  the  1 12  lbs. 

Sir  James  Caird. — What  year  was  that  committee  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — I will  get  at  that  date.  It  was 
when  the  late  Colonel  Herbert  was  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland. 

23.975.  Sir  James  Caird. — I fancy  I was  on  that 
committee  too  ? — Very  likely  you  were. 


23.976.  The  President. — But  they  still  deduet  the 
20  lbs.  ? — No;  they  now  get  for  the  whole  weight 
there  are  no  deductions  .whatever.  The  feeding 
stuffs  are  very  much  reduced  now  from  what  they 
were.  Within  the  bust  two  years  oilcake  and  cotton- 
cake  has  been  very  much  reduced,  and  particularly 
Indian  corn,  which  is  very  much  used  by  the  poorer 
classes.  I bought  the  other  day  Indian  corn  at 
£4  17s.  6 d.  a ton,  which  a few  years  ago  I paid 
£9  for. 

23.977.  Of  course,  the  general  result  of  this  return 
is  that  prices  are  lower  than  they  have  been  for  some 
time  ? — They  are  lower  than  they  were  a few  years 
previous.  When  I say  a few  years  previous,  I mean 
three  or  four  years  ago ; but  I think  that  tliev  were 
exceptionally  large  at  one  time. 

23.978.  But  you  would  have  to  go  back  three  or 

four  years  before  you  would  find  them  large  ? 

Yes,  but  with  regard  to  that  I may  say  that  1 think 
it  greatly  ruined  the  better  class  of  farmers,  because 
from  the  veiy  large  prices  they  lived  quite  beyond 
what  their  fathers  lived  before  them.  They  were 
most  hospitable  amongst  themselves,  gave  parties,  and 
they  brought  up  their  families  rather  extravagantly  ; 
and  I think  it  would  be  a great  cause  of  their  feeling 
the  great  depression  in  prices  now — not  the  great 
depression,  but  the  depression  in  prices  compared 
with  what  they  were  before  it  came  on. 

23.979.  And  the  labour  ? — The  labour  is  higher, 
but  I think  that  that  is  greatly'  compensated  for  by  the 
improvements  in  farming  implements  and  agricul- 
tural machinery  ; reaping  machines,  mowing  machines, 
and  ploughing  machines  save  a great  amount  of 
labour,  and  those  farmers  who  have  not  those 
machines  themselves  club  together — what  they  call 
“ neighbour  ” together  in  our  part  of  the  country,— 
and  they  purchase  machines  and  work  them  by  turns, 
and  that  greatly  lessens  the  amount  of  the  cost  of 
labour. 

23.980.  Your  rents,  you  tell  us,  have  been  un- 
changed for? — Since  1848. 

23.981.  Therefore  .those  rents  were  paid  without 
difficulty  25  years  ago  ? — They  were. 

23.982.  When  things  were  worse  than  they  are  now  ? 

— Yes,  in  1846,  and  1847  and  1848,  the  famine  time; 
there  was  then,  of  course,  great  difficulty,  and  there 
were  large  deductions  made  then ; but  except  that 

23.983.  Except  the  famine  time  ? — They  were 
always  well  paid. 

23.984.  And  you  account  for  the  comparative 
difficulty  now  partly  by  the  improved  mode  of  living 
of  the  farmers,  and  to  a certain  extent,  but  not  so 
much,  the  difference  in  wages  ? — I don’t  think  that 
the  difference  in  wages  tells  so  very  much  upon  the 
comparison,  with  the  improvement  in  machinery,  &o., 
but,  of  course,  it  is  a little  more ; but  I don’t  think 
that  it  is  so  very  much  more,  and  I don’t  think  that 
it  should  account  for  any  great  comparative  difference. 

23.985.  Do  you  think  there  ought  to  he  no  diffi- 
culty now? — I think,  on  the  contrary,  there  should 
not,  1 think,  with  prudence,  that  the  farmers  ought 
to  live  fairly  and  well.  I don’t  see  anything  my- 
self to  prevent  them.  But  it  would  require,  of 
course,  more  prudence.  Invariably,  no  matter  in  what 
situation  you  live  you  will  have  to  live  with  more 
prudence  at  one  time  than  another.  Another  point, 
there  has  been  some  talk  about  a compulsory  purchase. 
I don’t  know  whether  such  a thing  would  be  thought 
of  or  not,  as  from . a Government  point  of  view  I 
should  think  it  would  be  rather  a foolish  thing  to  do. 

23.986.  In  what  point  of  view  ?— In  a Government 

point  of  view.  ? 

23.987.  You  think  they  might  not  get  the  money. 

— They  might  not.  I think  very  probably  they  woul 
not.  , 

23.988.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  think  very  probably 
not  ? — Why  should  they  not  agitate  against  i ic 
Government  just  as  they  agitate  against  the  l«n  - 
lords  now. 

23.989.  The  President.— And  the  tenants  who  were 
forced  to  pay  a greater  price  than  they  might  a 
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23,991. 


to  pay  if  they  had  wrangled  with  their  landlords 
would  bo  very  discontented  ? — They  would  have  a 
great  lever  to  go  by.  They  would  tell  the  Govern- 
ment, “ You  compelled  us  to  buy  at  a much  higher 
“ price  than  we  should  have  done and  they  should 
then  say  that  they  should  not  pay  at  nil. 

23,993.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  were  not  willing 
irchasers  ? — They  were  not  willing  purchasers. 

r.  Neligan. — Of  course  you  are  as- 
suming purchase  made  compulsory  as  between  landlord 
and  tenant? — Yes. 

23.992.  And  the  disinclination  to  pay  would  be 
where  compulsion  had  bean  used  as  against  the 
tenant  ? — But  I would  assume  at  once  that  the  com- 
pulsion would  be  used  on  both  sides. 

23.993.  The  President. — And  as  a landlord,  if  the 
price  was  fair  you  would  not  object  ? — No. 

23.994.  But  you  would  object  on  the  part  of  the 
State?— I would  think  it  would  not  be  perhaps  wise. 
This  is  another  return  showing  the  average  price  of 
agricultural  produce  for  the  last  seven  years — from 
1880  to  1886,  compared  with  the  previous  30  years 
from  1851  to  1880,  and  also  the  basis  of  Griffiths’ 
valuation,  having  special  reference  to  the  county  of 
Down.  It  is  a local  return,  and  this  is  another  re- 
turn, something  of  the  same  sort.  This  is  a similar 
return  from  the  county  Armagh.  This  I cannot 
speak  for  as  authoritatively  as  I can  of  the  others, 
because  it  is  not  on  the  same  forms.  But  they  are  all 
returns,  which,  of  course,  are  correct  ( documents 
handed  ill). 

23.995.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  this  return  indicate 
that  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right  on  the  smaller 
holdings  fetches  the  highest  price? — No,  but  some  are 
so  circumstanced  that  the  smaller  ones  would  bring 
the  highest  price.  On  Lord  Annesley’s  estate  they 
are  the  highest.  They  show  the  largest  number  of 
years’  purchase  of  any  property  in  the  county  of 
Down. 

23.996.  And  to  what  is  that  to  be  attributed  ?— 
Well,  I could  not  say. 

23.997.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  it  not  be  because 
there  are  more  people  able  to  compete  for  it,  if  it  is  a 
smallholding,  than  if  it  is  a large  one  ? — I don’t  know 
that  there  are,  because  this  property  is  situated  in  a 
hilly  district — a good  deal  of  it — and  it  is  not  a very 
flourishing  one. 

23.998.  We  are  only  speaking  of  the  general 
question,  that  a small  holding  does  not  bring  a higher 
price  than  a large  holding  ?— Well,  a small  holding 
would,  because  if  it  was  adjoining  a larger  holding  a 
man  would  be  more  anxious  to  get  it  to  join  with  his 
own  and  give  a higher  price  for  it.  That  is  almost 
always  the  case. 

23.999.  Lord  Milltown. — I notice  that  these  are 
nearly  all  small  holdings  ?— Yes. 

2-1,000.  And  they  fetch  a very  high  price  ? — Yes. 

24.001.  Several  of  these  are  30,  32,  and  even  40 
years’  purchase  ?— They  are,  and  I don’t  understand 
how  it  is,  because  some  of  the  land  is  poor. 

24.002.  Sir  James  Caird. — This  is  the  average 
price  of  produce  for  the  last  seven  years  and  a com- 
parison with  earlier  years  ? — Yes. 

24.003.  You  hand  in  that  ?— Yes,  if  it  is  useful. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I think  it  is  very  useful. 

-4,004.  -uord  Milltown. — What  county  is  Captain 

‘ *ea^e  s estate  in  ? — The  county  Down. 

I • 2,4’005-  There  also  the  tenant-right  is  extremely 
lg1,  tes,  but  there  is  much  better  land  on  that 
property.  It  is  near  Kathfriland. 

■ : ;P0GJ  •Neligan — I believe  no  case  ever  went 

into  the  Land  Oourt  from  that  property  ?— No. 

AniT\J!f‘/lt0Wn-~1  see  that  the  laat  sale  was  in 
Apia  ol  this  year,  and  there  the  tenant-right  sold  for 
\vf  years  purchase,  and  is  higher  than  it  would 
ne  tn  old  times. 

— This  is  the  county  Down,  Mr. 

Sc^rd'spi0f“^- 

of  vn’m.  ' ' 'r  '{arn„es  Caird. — I see  that  the  average 
tp„n  , °"’u  sales  for  this  present  year,  1886,  is  four- 
teen } oars  purchase?— Yes,  I think  it  is  very  likely. 


Formerly  the  way  in  which  I arranged  the  tenant-right 
was  this.  They  used  to  have  an  arbitrator  each— the 
vendor  and  purchaser — and  they  came  to  the  office  to 
settle  between  them.  If  they  had  any  dispute,  there 
was  one  tenant  who  had  the  confidence  of  all  the 
farmers,  and  he  was  always  chosen  as  one,  and  I said 
to  them,  “ You  might  as  well  have  this  man  and  let’ 

him  value  for  all,  and,  if  he  cannot  arrange  the 

matter  between  you,  come  to  me  and  I will  settle 

it.  That  continued  as  long  as  he  was  able  to  do 
it,  and  then  they  reverted  back  to  the  arbitrators, 
and  that  remained  on  until  the  present  Act  came  in, 
by  which  the  tenant  was  allowed  to  sell  for  himself, 
and  the  average  about  that  time  I would  say  was  about 
fifteen  years’  purchase. 

24.009.  When  they  had  the  right  of  sale  for  them- 
Selves  ' WheU  they  had  the  right  of  sale  for  them- 

24.010.  Did  it  alter  at  all  ? — I don’t  think  it  did. 

24.011.  The  arbitration  and  free  sale  were  much 
alike  ? — Yes,  1 think  they  were  very  nearly  alike. 

24.012.  There  really  was  no  competition  previous 
to  the  late  arrangements  if  it  was  always  done  by 
arbitration  ? — Well,  of  course,  competition  was  greatly 
debarred,  I may  say,  because  I wished  to  enlarge  the 
farms. 

24.013.  With  the  view  really  of  enlarging  the 
farms? — With  the  view  of  enlarging  the  forms, 
whereas  since  this  new  Act  came  into  force  that  could 
not  be  done,  because  I could  not  interfere,  unless  I 
had  some  objection  to  the  purchaser,  whoever  he 
might  be,  but  that  was  what  I always  considered 
an  advantage  to  enlarge  the  farms  because  they  were 
very  small. 

24.014.  Then  your  power  of  arbitrating  in  auy  way, 
or  of  enforcing  arbitration,  has  ceased  in  consequence 
®f  the  Act  of  1881  ?— The  Act  of  1881  took  all  that 
out  of  my  hands. 

24.015.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  the  landlords  been 
anxious,  so  far  as  you  know,  Colonel  Forde,  to 
increase  the  tenant-right  on  their  estates,  or  other- 
wise ? — I don’t  kuow.  1 think  ever  since  1881 
they  have  not  taken  any  interest  in  it  one  wuy  or  the 
other. 

24.016.  But  I mean  in  former  days  ? — In  former 
days  they  were  inclined  to  keep  it  within  moderation. 

24.017.  Whatever  influence  they  exercised  would 
be  rather  to  restraining  the  amount  given  for  tenant- 
right  than  increasing  it  ?— Yes,  certainly.  I did  that 
myself,  because,  although  I liked  to  take  care  of  the 
tenant  going  out,  I had  a greater  interest  in  the 
tenant  coming  in,  to  see  that  he  should  not  pay  too 
much  for  what  he  was  getting.  Of  course,  I always 
saw  that  the  tenant  going  out  should  get  fair  remu- 
neration for  what  he  was  selling,  but  I did  not  see 
that  I should  make  another  man  pay  more  than  what 
he  got  value  for. 

24.018.  The  President. — It  would  be  the  land- 
lord’s interest  that  the  tenant-right  should  be 
diminishing  ?— Not  so  much  to  diminish  the  tenant- 
right  as  to  keep  it  within  reasonable  bounds,  because, 
if  the  incoming  tenant  paid  too  much  for  the  tenant- 
right,  he  had  so  much  less  capital  to  improve  his 
farm. 

24.019.  Lord  Milltown.— On  the  other  hand,  the 
less  interest  he  had  in  his  farm  the  less  likely  he 
would  be  to. pay  his  rent?— Yes,  but  he  would  not  be 
so  well  able  to  pay  if  he  hud  a great  amount  of 
interest  on  the  purchase  money  against  him. 

24.020.  But  I always  heard  that  landlords  don’t 
look  with  disfavour  upon  a large  amount  paid  for 
tenant-right,  because  it  is  always  subject  to  their 
rent,  and  the  larger  the  tenant’s  interest  in  his  farm, 

the  more  likely  ho  would  be  to  pay  the  rent  ? I 

don't  think  that  we  look  at  the  matter  in  county 
Down  perhaps  like  that. 

24.021.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  there  been  any  appli- 
cations for  a reduction  of  rent  in  your  locality  this 
year  ? — None ; I have  had  no  application  of  any  sort 
this  year,  not  even  for  a percentage.  I had  us  I 

PP  3 


Dec.  8,  1886. 
Col.  Forde. 
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Dec.  8,  1886.  have  informed  the  Commission  before,  an  application  desire  to  sell  ? — I would  not  have  much  desire  to 

last  year  for  50  per  cent.  exchange  my  property  for  a southern  one. 

Col.  Fordp.  24,022.  Did  you  give  your  tenant  a reduction  last  24,041.  How  many  years’ purchase  would  you  con- 

year  ? — I did  not.  sider  to  be  fair  for  a landlord,  taking  these  improve- 

24.023.  You  did  not  think  it  necessary? — No,  I ments  into  consideration? — Before  the  Laud  Act  I 

did  not  consider  it  necessary.  The  rent  was  always  could  have  got  28  years’  purchase  for  my  property 

paid,  but,  as  I have  told  the  Commission,  I always  and  perhaps  I should  have  to  be  content  with  22 

considered  - any  special  case,  and  if  there  were  any  now. 

grounds,  of  course  they  either  got  a reduction  or  got  24,042.  Perhaps  you  would  take  a tittle  less,  if  you 
time  to  pay.  I tried  to  meet  them  in  every  way  got  it? — Well,  I thjnk  that  I should  get  that, 
possible.  24,043.  It  has  been  stated  that  all  persons  who  own 

24.024.  Looking  at  the  financial  position  of  the  land  should  be  prepared  to  lose  a little  ? — Well  I 

tenants  in  your  locality,  is  it  your  opinion  that  they  would  lose  the  difference  between  22  and  28  years 

are  in  worse  circumstances  than  they  were  at  the  purchase.  I think  that  is  a very  good  sum. 

passing  of  the  Land  Act  ? — I don’t  think  so.  24,044.  You  don’t  think  that  there  is  any  necessity 

24.025.  Pretty  much  the  same  ? — Of  course,  the  for  putting  any  pressure  upon  landlords  now,  but  just 

value  of  produce  is  a little  lower  than  it  was  then, — let  the  Purchase  Act  work  as  at  present  ? — Well 
not  so  very  much.  as  I said  before,  I think  the  Government  would  be' 

24.026.  Would  it  make  it  more  difficult  to  pay  very  foolish  to  put  pressure  on. 

rent,  the  price  of  produce  being  lower  now  ? — Well,  24,045.  Have  you  thought  what  effect  it  might 

I don’t  think  it  is,  because  I think  the  value  is  higher  produce  upon  tenants  who  had  a desire  to  purchase 
now  than  when  the  land  was  let  originally,  as  I said,  and  the  landlord  was  unwilling  to  sell  on  fair  terms  ? 
in  1848.  My  property  was  re-valued  in  1848,  and  — In  what  way,  whether  it  would  make  the  tenants 
the  prices  now  are  higher  a great  deal  than  they  discontented  ? 

were  than.  24,046.  Yes  ? — Well,  of  course  a landlord,  if  he 

24.027.  Yes,  but  I am  not  referring  to  your  own  found  property  going  at  a fair  price,  he  would  likely 
property.  There  have  been  a good  deal  of  increases  agree  with  the  tenants  and  sell. 

made  in  the  rent  since  1848  by  many  landlords  in  the  24,047.  But  if  a number  of  landlords  made  arrange- 
north  ? — I presume  there  has.  ments  with  their  tenants,  and  by  mutual  conseut 

24.028.  But,  looking  at  the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  between  both  they  .arrived  at  a price,  and  that  price 

the  present  price  of  produce,  would  you  be  inclined  to  gave  a little  reduction  on  the  present  rents,  do  you 
think  that  it  is  more  difficult  for  the  tenants  to  pay  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of  making  them  more 
their  rents  now  ? — Of  course  they  would  not  have  the  industrious,  and  make  them  cultivate  their  farms 
same  margin,  but  I think  that  they  should  be  aide  to  better  ? — Well,  it  might. 

pay  their  rents.  24,048.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 

24.029.  Cattle  have  fallen  considerably  since  that,  have  some  final  settlement  of  the  land  question  ? I 

store  cattle  especially  ?— Yes,  since  1881  cattle  have  think  it  would. 

fallen  very  much.  I don,’t  know  whether  they  were  24,049.  Don’t  you  think  that  where  a landlord  is 
very  high  in  1881,  but  since  1881  they  were  very  obstinate  and  unwilling  to  give  any  reduction,  some 
high.  pressure  ought  to  be  brought  upon  him  ?— I think  it 

24.030.  They  are  getting  lower  year  by  year  ? — would  be  his  interest  to  sell. 

They  are  getting  lower  now.  24,050.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  idea  what 

24.031.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  proportion  the  labourers  bear  to  the  farmers  in  your 
reductions  given  in  the  south  and  west  of  Ireland  by  neighbourhood  ? — I could  not  tell  that. 

the  landlords  ? — No.  24,051.  Every  farmer  has  at  least  one  labourer? — 

24.032.  You  have  not  observed  the  reductions? — Certainly  not.  I know  a number  of  very  small 

No,  I have  not.  farmers,  and  these  farms  are  worked  by  themselves 

24.033.  You  did  not  observe  where  applications  and  their  families,  and  principally  these  small  farmers 

where  made  by  tenants  for  reductions,  and  where  have  other  occupations  ns  well  as  farming.  They 
they  were  conceded  ? — Yes.  I have  observed  that  deal  in  cattle,  or  they  deal  in  pigs  or  poultry,  and  these 
from  the  papers.  They  shortly  show  where  they  were  small  farms  are  a home  for  the  family.  In  fact,  the 
asking  for  percentages.  family  stay  at  home  and  work  the  farm,  and  the 

24.034.  Speaking  of  the  tenant-right  on  these  farms  principal  of  the  holding  goes  about  and  jobs. 

that  you  referred  to  that  were  sold,  did  the  tenants  24,052.  Do  the  larger  class  of  farmers  employ 
make  all  the  improvements  on  these  farms  so  sold  ? — labourers  ? — Yes. 

Mostly  they  did,  but  always  assisted  by  the  landlord.  24,053.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  labourer?  in 
I always,  certainly  up  to  1870,  the  first  Land  Act,  your  part  of  the  country,  compared  with  their  former 
assisted  them  in  every  way  in  giving  them  timber  position  ? — They  are  very  much  better  oft-, 
and  slates,  and  in  drainage,  &c.  24,054.  They  live  better  and  clothe  better  ? — Yes. 

24.035.  There  was  a good  number  of  landlords  that  24,055.  And  have  better  wages  ? — No  doubt  of 

did  not  assist  them  in  any  way  ? — Yes ; some,  I that. 

believe.  24,056.  There  is  a question  that  has  been  several 

24.036.  And  they  made  the  improvements  them-  times  mooted  before  us  with  regard  to  produce  rents, 

selves  ? — Yes.  The  fixing  of  rent  by  cattle  is  impossible  unless  you 

24.037.  And  generally,  nearly  always,  they  made  can  fix  the  price,  and  that  is  impossible;  but  have 

the  fences? — Yes.  you  ever  considered  whether  it  might  not  be  possible 

_ 24,038.  And  these  tenants  in  selling  their  tenant-  to  fix  rents  upon  the  basis  of  the  price  of  the  produce 
right  would  be  merely  selling  their  improvements  ? — for  the  year,  of  certain  articles  of  produce,  say,  for 
Their  improvements  is  a certain  sum,  and  their  good-  instance,  in  Ireland,  where  two-thirds  may  arise  from 
will  another.  animal  produce  and  one-third  from  oats  or  com  pro- 

24.039.  Speaking  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  would  duce — -that  if  you  take  the  price  of  meat  and  of  butter 

there  be  a general  desire  on  the  part  of  landlords  in  for  the  two-tliirds,  and  the  price  of  corn,  of  oats  for 
your  locality  to  sell  ? — I would  think  that  if  they  got  the  one-third — that  by  getting  this  average  it  might 
what  they  considered  a fair  purchase  they  would.  I not  be  possible  to  get  a sufficient  basis  upon  which  to 
don’t  think  they  would  be  particularly  anxious  to  fix  the  price,  the  rent  varying  from  year  to  year 
sell.  We  get  on  very  well  with  our  tenants.  If  according  to  this  price  without  affecting  the  basis?— 
let  .alone  I think  we  would  do  very  well,  and  I Yes,  I know,  but  I don’t  know  that  either  landlord 
would  not  object  to  remain  on.  or  tenant  would  like  that,  it  would  be  so  very 

24.040.  Looking  at  the  relative  position  of  the  uncertain. 

tenants  in  the  north,  and  west,  and  south,  you  would  24,057.  You  object  to  it  from  its  uncertainty?— 
have  no  great  surprise  that  they  would  have  a greater  Yes.  There  is  a great  complaint  at  present  that 
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the  rents  which  were  fixed  in  1832  and  1883  are  too 
high  now  in  consequence  of  the  fall  in  prices  which 
has  subsequently  taken  place.  Now,  if  this  rent  had 
been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  produce  at  the  prices  of 
1882  and  1883,  they  would  themselves  have  lowered 
with  the  prices,  they  would  have  come  down  with 
the  prices,  and  if  the  prices  rose  again  they  would 
rise  with  the  prices,  and  that  might  be  adjusted  by  a 
careful  system.  It  would  be  undoubtedly  liable  to 
that  variation,  but  it  would  be  a variation  in  which 
both  parties  would  be  fairly  treated ; have  you  thought 
of  that  all  ? — Well,  I have  not  thought  of  it  myself, 
but  by  the  principle  of  the  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  now  in  the  county  Down  they  are  about  Griffiths’ 
valuation. 

24.058.  They  have  come  down  to  Griffiths’  valua- 
tion ? — They  have  come  down  to  Griffiths’  valuation, 
nearly  all. 

24.059.  And  that  is  something  possibly  below  what 
it  was  in  1881  and  1882? — Yes.  That  return  I 
put  in  would  show  you  that  the  price  of  the  different 
commodities  under  Griffiths’  valuation  in  one  column, 
and  the  other  years  in  another  column. 

24.060.  And  if  there  should  happen  to  be  lower 
prices  than  there  were  then,  the  farmers  who  had 
their  rents  fixed  at  present  would  be  in  very  much 
more  favourable  circumstances  than  those  who  had 
their  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  ? — Yes,  but  I say 
that  in  1881  and  1882  the  rents  were  fixed  very 
nearly  at  Griffiths’  valuation. 

24.061.  I thought  you  said  now? — No.  I beg 
your  pardon,  Griffiths’  valuation  was  made  in  1852. 

24.062.  I understand  that  Griffiths’  valuation  was 

made  in  1852,  but  I understood  you  to  say ? — 

The  judicial  rents  are  very  nearly  about  Griffiths’ 
valuation. 

24.063.  That  is  as  regards  the  judicial  rents  since 
1881  ? — As  regards  the  judicial  rents  since  1881.  In 
looking  at  it  they  very  nearly  come  to  1852. 

24.064.  A course  that  does  not  affect  the  principle 
of  the  question  I am  putting  to  you,  with  regard  to 
the  advantage  of  having  the  rents  variable  according 
to  prices  ? — I understand  what  you  mean,  but  I should 
not  say  that  it  would  be  a satisfactory  way  of  dealing 
either  with  the  tenant  or  the  landlord.  I think  that 
both  should  have  some  more  definite  understanding 
between  each  other  than  a rent  chargeable  from  year 
to  year. 

24.065.  The  rent,  of  course,  would  be  only  charge- 
able upon  prices  ? — Upon  prices  ; yes,  but  the  prices 
might  vary.  Now,  for  instance,  the  prices  two., or 
three  years  ago  were  more  than  they  are  now,  and, 
perhaps,  now  again  next  year  the  prices  may  get  up 
again. 

24.066.  And  you  think  it. is  better  that  they  should 
take  the  risk  of  variation  in  prices? — Well,  I think  it 
would  be  better.  I think  it  would  militate  more  against 
the  tenant  than  against  the  landlord  myself ; but  then 
I cannot  give  a decided  opinion  upon  the  matter  at  all, 
as  I have  not  thought  over  the  idea. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Then  I won’t  press  it. 

24.067.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  subject  requires 

thought  ? — A good  deal. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Oh,  of  course  it  requires  very 
careful  consideration,  and  you  being  a large  landowner, 
I thought  you  might  have  given  it  consideration. 

24.068.  Lord  Milltown. — Y6u  say  that  the  judicial 
rents  which  have  been  fixed  are  nearly  about  Griffith’s 
valuation  ? — Very  nearly. 

24.069.  What  is  the  average  of  the  reduction — is  it 
an  average  of  20  per  cent.  ? — It  comes  very  near  it. 
1 thlnk  in  some  cases  it  is  more. 

24.070.  I know,  but  the  average  is  about  20  per 
cent,  less  than  they  used  to  pay  ? — I should  say  it 
comes  very  near  it,  taking  them  all  round. 

24.071.  But  the  prices  in  1852,  which  were  the 
nes  up°n  -which  Griffiths’  valuation  was  bused,  were 

out  oO  per  cent,  lower  than  they  are  now  ? — The 
Prices  were  lower. 


24.072.  According  to  the  official  returns  for  the 
Belfast  and  Dublin  markets,  which  I hold  in  my  hand, 
the  prices  of  1885  were  some  of  them  considerably 
more  than  50,  and  on  the  average  certainly  50  all 
round,  higher  than  the  prices  of  1852,  which  was  the 
year  upon  the  prices  of  which  Griffiths’  valuation  was 
based  all  over  Ireland  ? — Yes,  with  the  exception  of 
wheat. 

24.073.  That  is  exceptional  from  the  other  articles. 
Well,  taking  that  into  consideration,  and  considering 
that  the  rents  were  then  20  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  are  now,  and  that  those  rents  were  paid  without 
very  considerable  difficulty,  is  there  any  reason  why 
the  tenants  should  not  pay  their  rents  now,  which  are 
20  per  cent,  lower  ? — 1 said  in  my  examination  that 
the  tenants  should  be  able  to  pay. 

24.074.  That  makes  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  in 
their  favour  now  ? — Quite  so. 

24.075.  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of 
having,  a re-valuation  of  the  whole  of  Ireland,  on  an 
equitable  basis,  which  would  really  represent  the  value 
of  the  land,  instead  of  Griffiths’  valuation  that  does 
not  represent  the  value  ? — I should  say  that  if  the 
case  of  compulsory  salenvas  thought  of,  a re-valuation 
should  be  necessary. 

Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  the  actual  rental.  But 
would  it  not  be  better  that  it  should  be  valued  the 
way  England  and  Scotland  was  valued  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  actual  rental — that  is  what  they 
wish  to  pay. 

24.076.  Witness. — The  actual  rental  in  some  places 
is  much  higher  than  Griffiths’  valuation. 

24.077.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  tenauts  ? — The 
tenants,  because  they  would  say  they  should  have  the 
rent  at  Griffiths’  valuation.  If  they  were  made  to 
purchase  at  a rent  higher  than  Griffiths’  valuation, 
they  would  not  like  to  purchase. 

24.078.  I was  speaking  of  the  valuation  as  the  basis 
of  rating,  which  I suppose  it  is  ? — I beg  your  pardon, 
I did  not  understand. 

24.079.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water  that  valuation  is  the  actual  rental ; and 
they  pay  income-tax  upon  the  actual  rental  and  not 
upon  the  valuation.  The  valuation  is  such  that  the 
landlord  is  allowed  the  option  to  pay  on  his  rental  or 
on  the  valuation,  so  that  a landlord  whose  rental  is 
lower  than  the  valuation  of  course  pays  on  his  rental. 
The  Government  cannot  go  higher  than  the  valuation. 
If  you  made  every  man  pay  on  the  actual  rental,  it 
would  settle  the  matter.  Does  anybody  know  what 
the  actual  rental  is  ? — I don’t  know  at  all  events. 

24.080.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear — to  use  a 
well-known  expression — that  though  the  rental  of 
Ireland  on  the  judicial  rents  has  been  reduced  25  per 
cent,  since  1881,  that  the  returned  rental  of  Ireland 
in  the  public  records  is  increased  since  1881  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — I think  that  can  be  explained. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  no  doubt  it  can  be  ex- 
plained. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Because  it  is  all  returned  as  Griffiths’ 
valuation  ; and,  according  as  buildings  are  put  up, 
these  things  would  go  into  the  rental,  and  that  would 
account  for  the  increase  in  the  figures. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Here  is  the  gross  amount  of  the 
annual  value  of  property,  the  property  assessed  to 
income  tax.  Upon  land,  in  1881,  the  rental  returned 
for  Ireland  was  £9,980,000 ; in  1885  it  was  £9,983,000. 
It  don’t  seem  to  diminish  at  all. 

24.081.  Witness. — I don’t  well  know  how  that 
could  be  so  large  as  you  say.  But  there  is  a valuer 
sent  round  to  all  the  different  boards  every  year, 
and  he  is  bound  to  value  every  new  building  that 
has  been  made  in  the  union  during  the  year  ; and 
he  is  bound  to  value  that,  and  he  is  not  allowed  to 
take  anything  off.  So  that  will  account  for  a good 
deal.  Whether  it  accounts  for  the  amount  or  not,  I 
cannot  say ; but  I have  been  the  chairman  of  a board 
of  guardians,  and  I know  it.  He  is  sent  round  every 
year,  and  his  business  is  to  note  the  different  changes 

p p 4 


l)cc.  8,  1886. 
Col.  Forde. 
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Dec.  8,  1886.  of  tenancy,  and,  if  there  are  new  buildings,  to  put  a itself,  and  all  the  railway  buildings  are  put  in.  Xn 

value  upon  them ; but  he  is  not  allowed  to  strike  off  that  way  the  increase  of  figures  may  possibly  be 

Col.  Forde.  anything  for  deterioration,  or,  even  if  they  tumble  explained,  because  a railway  will  swell  the  thing 

down,  unless  the  whole  structure  is  taken  away.  tremendously. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Another  thing.  Where  a railway  is  2-1,082.  Witness. — Of  course  it  would, 
made,  the  actual  land  occupied  by  the  line,  the  line 

The  O’Conor  Don  examined. 

The  O’Conor  24,083.  The  President. — You  are  a landed  pro-  with  which  I am  acquainted.  Until  the  agitation 
Don.  prietor  in  the  counties  of  Roscommon  and  Sligo  ? I commenced  in  the  district,  within  the  last  fortnight 

ask  you  the  question  in  order  to  get  it  on  the  notes,  or  three  weeks,  the  rents  were  well  paid,  and  even 

— Yes.  paid  with  hardly  any  reduction.  The  agent  on  this 

24.084.  I believe,  O’Conor  Don,  you  have  a con-  estate,  however,  went  down,  shortly  after  a public 

siderable  number  of  small  tenants  on  your  estate? — meeting  had  been  held,  to  collect  the  rents,  and  he 
Yes,  excluding  the  large  farms,  the  grass  farms.  I offered  an  abatement  of  three  or  four  shillings  in  the 
have  of  the  smaller  class  of  tenants  445,  and  of  these  pound.  I will  read  an  extract  from  a letter  which  he 
117  pay  less  than  £3  a year  rent,  165  less  than  £4  a then  wrote.  He  says,  “No  one  came  near  me  the 
year ; 246  tenants  pay  less  than  £6  a year,  and  there  “ first  day  nor  the  second  day,  until  after  night  set  in 
are  100  who  pay  between  £6  and  £10  a year.  1 “ an  odd  tenant  strolled  in,  and  others  sent,  their  rents 

have,  therefore,  considerable  experience  of  that  class  “ through  a third  party,  as  they  were  afraid  to  be  seen 
of  tenants,  but  still  I do  not  consider  my  estates  “ paying  themselves.  Tenants  who  were  inclined  to 
“congested  ” estates.  The  remainder  pay  over  £10  “pay  were  intimidated  by  others  who  did  not  wish 
a year.  • “ them  to  pay.  A meeting  of  the  tenants  was  held 

24.085.  Lord  Milltovm. — What  county  do  you  par-  “ on  the  public  street,  and  resolutions  passed  that  no 

ticularly  refer  to  ? — Chiefly  the  county  Roscommon,  “payments  were  to  be  made  except  at  a reduction  of 
The  tenants  on  my  co.  Sligo  estate  are  not  of  such  a “ 5s.  I refused  to  listen  to  this,  and  at  last  they 
very  small  class.  “ accepted  my  offer.”  He  adds  that  he  succeeded  in 

24.086.  The  President. — I believe  you  .also  farm  getting  nearly  all  the  rents  at  the  abatement  he 
considerably  ? — Yes,  I have  over  1,000  acres  in  my  announced. 

own  occupation.  24,095.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  that? — Four 

24.087.  Now,  as  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  I shillings.  He  succeeded  in  getting  nearly  all  the 
believe  you  have  already  placed  on  record  the  fact  rents  at  that,  the  tenants  coming  in  one  by  one  after 
that  you  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the  passing  of  nightfall. 

that  Act  and  its  operation  ? — No ; I do  not  think  24,096.  This  is  a district  which  a fortnight  or  three 
that  the  Act  of  1881  has  worked  very  well.  weeks  ago  was  perfectly  quiet? — Perfectly  quiet. 

24.088.  And  as  far  as  I can  gather,  since  it  has  The  town  in  which  he  made  the  collection  was  the 
been  in  operation,'  you  have  not  had  any  reason  to  little  town  of  Bally haumis,  and  a public  meeting  was 
change  the  opinion  you  originally  formed  ? — No.  I held  before  he  went  there. 

was  a member  of  Lord  Bessborough’s  Commission,  24,097.  The  state  of  the  country  changes  one 
and  I made  a separate  report,  and  I see  no  reason  for  month  with  another,  so  that  you  cannot  ascertain 
altering  the  opinion  I expressed  in  that  report  as  to  what  state  it  is  in  at  a given  moment? — No. 
the  probable  results  of  any  attempt  to  fix  the  value  of  24,098.  Unless  you  know  there  is  a land  meeting 
land  or  to  settle  rents  by  such  a system  as  has  since  you  can  gauge  it  pretty  accurately  ? — You  can  gauge 
been  adopted.  it  from  the  newspaper  reports  of  the  meetings  and  the 

24.089.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  the  point  on  results. 

which  you  disagreed  with  tho  other  members  of  24,099.  The  President. — Have  you  any  evidence 
the  Bessborough  Commission? — It  was  one  of  the  to  give  with  regard  to  combination  in  your  district? 
points.  — No.  Until  quite  lately  there  was  no  combination 

24.090.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  opera-  this  year  against  paying  rents.  I don’t  remember  any 

tion  of  that  AcL  has  been  since  affected  by  any  year  since  1879  when  there  seemed  abetter  disposition 
exceptional  fall  in  prices  ? — I do  not  think  so  to  any  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  pay  rents  than  this 
great  extent.  I believe  we  should  have  had  the  same  year  until  the  agitation  by  public  meetings  began, 

difficulty,  not  so  intensified  perhaps,  even  if  there  had  24,100.  I don’t  know  whether  I need  ask  you  much 

not  been  an  exceptional  fall  in  prices.  more  about  tho  general  policy  of  the  Act  of  1881 

24.091.  You  think  the  tenants,  whether  there  was  beyond  giving  you  an  opportunity  of  reiterating  your 

a fall  in  prices  or  not,  were  unable  to  pay  the  judicial  original  opinion  ? — No  ; I have  not  much  to  say  in 

rents  ? — There  was  a great  diversity  in  the  judgment  addition  respecting  it. 

of  the  different  sub-commissions,  each  having  its  own  24,101.  You  simply  disapprove  of  the  whole  thing  ? 
views.  There  being  no  fixed  principle  on  which  — Yes. 

rents  were  regulated  must  lead  to  dissatisfaction.  I 24,102.  Now  as  regard  the  small  holdings,  with 
am  one  of  the  believers  in  the  old  doctrine  that  the  respect  to  which  you  have  considerable  experience, 
value  of  a commodity  is  what  it  will  fetch  in  the  open  there  is  one  question  I would  desire  to  ask  you.  Do 
market,  and  that  was  a principle  totally  opposed  to  you  believe  the  economic  rent  is  lower  than  the  actual 
the  views  of  the  Land  Commission  ; in  fact,  it  was  the  rent  on  these  small  holdings  ? — I do  not.  On  the 
last  thing  to  which  they  seemed  to  attach  importance.  contrary,  I believe,  understanding  by  an  economic 

24.092.  Admitting  the  principle  to  be  wrong,  do  rent  a fair  return  to  the  occupier  after  calculating  for 

you  consider  the  evil  effects  aggravated  by  the  fall  in  the  amount  he  has  spent  on  producing  the  crop,  I 
prices  causing  a hardship  to  the  tenants  leading  to  believe  the  return  the  occupier  receives  from  these 
discontent  ? — I admit  the  fall  in  prices  has  aggravated  small  holdings  is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  rent 
it,  but  if  we  had  not  had  the  fall  in  prices  we  should  than  the  occupiers  of  larger  holdings  receive  as  a rule, 
have  had  the  discontent  all  the  same.  I would  like  to  give  some  reasons  for  that.  In  the  first 

24.093.  What  is  your  opinion  as  to  how  far  its  place,  these  small  holdings  are  worked  exclusively  by  the 

operation  has  been  affected  by  combination  ? — I think  occupier  and  his  family,  and  consequently  he  has  the 
that  is  a matter  of  notoriety,  and  you  have  only  to  cheapest  and  best  labour.  He  has  not  to  employ 

read  the  resolutions  passed  at  the  different  meetiugs  labourers,  for  it  is  worked  as  I have  stated  by  himselt 

held  throughout  the  country.  and  his  family.  Then  again,  the  labour  employed 

24.094.  Combination,  amongst  other  things,  inter-  is  labour  which  if  not  so  employed  would  probably 

feringwitn  the  sale  of  the  tenant-right? — Yes.  I have  not  be  employed  at  all.  The  wife  and  children,  sons 
not  had  myself  any  combination  against  paying  rent  and  daughters,  who  help  in  the  working  of  the  lan  , 

on  my  estates  this  year,  but  I may  mention  a case  if  they  had  not  the  land  would  probably  not  he  eni- 
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ployed  otherwise,  consequently  labour  is  economised 
in  producing  the  results  that  arise  from  the  cultivation 
of  these  small  holdings.  Again,  I believe  the  actual 
return  in  money  value  from  these  small  holdings  is 
greater  than  that  from  the  larger  holdings.  Take,  for 
instance,  a man  whose  rent  is  £3  or  £4  year,  and 
who  has  eight  or  ten  acres.  One  acre  of  that  land, 
although  it  may  be  indifferent  land,  will  produce  after 
deducting  the  cost  of  the  labour;  I may  say,  the  whole 
of  the  rent : or  the  feeding  of  one  pig  on  the  holding 
will  produce  the  rent.  Then  if  wo  regard  these  men 
as  they  must  be  regarded,  rather  as  labourers  than  as 
farmers — for  a great  many  of  them  go  to  England  to 
earn  wages — I should  like  to  compare  the  condition  of 
a labourer  with  a small  holding  with  the  condition  of 
the  labourer  without  it.  .1.  know  many  instances  of 
this  sort  myself,  even  in  the  case  of  brothers.  One 
brother  has  one  of  these  small  holdings ; the  other 
brother  has  no  holding  of  land,  but  has  to  pay  for 
a wretched  hovel,  perhaps  not  the  whole  of  a house, 
but  part  of  it.  He  pays  at  the  rate  of  a shilling  a 
week,  and  for  that  he  has  nothing  but  this  habi- 
tation.- He  is  not  even  allowed  to  have  a chick  or  a 
heu,  and  a pig  wonld  not  be  permitted.  The  other 
brother  has  eight  or  ten  acres,  for  which  he  pays 
little  more  than  this  man  pays  simply  for  the  house. 
Again,  he  has  fuel  free,  or  almost  practically  free. 
There  is,  in  fact,  nothing  charged  for  his  turf  or  fuel, 
and  it  costs  him  nothing  except  the  labour  of  saving 
the  turf,  which  is  done  by  his  children,  and  if  the 
year  be  a fine  year  it  costs  him  almost  nothing. 

24,103.  That  is  generally  the  case  in  these  small 
holdings  ? — I am  speaking  now  of  these  small  tenants 
in  the  west  of  Ireland,  who  have  generally  bog 
attached  to  their  holdings.  I have  known  myself 
labourers  who  have  nothing  but  a house  to  take  what 
they  call  con-acre;  that  is,  they  hire  the  use  of  the 
land  for  nine  months  of  the  year  for  the  growing  of 
one  crop,  generally'  the  potato  crop,  and  for  the  con- 
acre they  pay'  as  much  as  £4  an  acre,  and  they  have 
to  manure  and  till  it,  and  one  of  those  tenants  who  is 
paying  this  £3  or  £4  a year  rent  for  his  entire  holding 
can  obtain  the  whole  amount  by  letting  an  acre  or 
two  in  con-acre.  Again,  if  we  are  to  test  the  value  of 
these  holdings  by  the  test  of  what  they  fetch  when 
sold  in  open  market,  the  tenant-right  paid  for  one  of 
these  holdings  is  far  greater  than  would  be  paid  for 
any  other  holding.  I have  collected  a few  instances 
on  my  own  estate  and  on  some  other  estates  over 
which  my  agent  also  acts  as  agent  during  the  last  year, 
the  bad  year  of  1885  and  1886,  and  I will  quote  just 
one  or  two  instances  of  the  prices  given  for  the  rigntto 
occupy  these  small  holdings  On  iny  own  estate,  rent 
£1 11s.  Sr/.,  sold  on  the  15th  November  1885,  for  £30, 
or  19  years’  purchase ; on  the  same  estate,  rent  £7  4s., 
sold  for  £45,  only  six  years’  purchase ; on  the  30th 
November,  rent  £1  10s.,  sold  for  £20,  or  13  years’ 
purchase.  Another  case  I have  not  the  exact  date  of 
here,  but  rent  £l  6s.  8r/.,  sold  for  £27,  or  20  years’ 
purchase.  Then  on  another  estate  over  which  my 
agent,  acts,  on  26th  March  1885,  rent  £9  10s.,  sold 
lor  £124,  or  13  years’  purchase ; on  the  5th  May, 
rent  £8,  sold  for  £190,  or  24i  years’  purchase ; 
another,  rent  £5  9s.,  sold  for  £87",  or  14  years’  pur- 
chase; another,  rent  £8,  sold  for  £90,  or  11  years’ 
purchase ; another  case,  rent  £1  19s.,  sold  for  £35, 
w 171  years’  purchase.  These  cases,  I think,  show  ’ 
ie  enormous  value  the  people  themselves  set  on 
these  holdings,  and  they  would  not  set  this  value  on 
hem  unless  they  produced  an  economic  rent  at  least 
10  produced  by'  larger  holdings. 

4,104.  Mi.  Neligan. — These  purchasers  are,  I 
assume,  men  occupying  smallholdings  ? — I can  answer 
>a  question  only  with  regard  to  my  own  tenants,  and 
jV1  regard  to  my  own  tenants  in  the  three  first  cases. 

quoted  they  were  all  small  tenants,  occupiers  in  the 
same  townland,  but  in  the  £1  (is.  8 d.  case  which  f 
m " tow  j * Wils  bought  by  a shopkeeper  in  an  adjoin- 
ing’105’ The  President. — -When  bought  by  people 
e 88,111(3  townland  were  they  added  on  to  their 
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original  holdings  ?— They  were.  1 don’t  think  in  any 
case  these  holdings  were  adjoining  the  holdings  of 
the  occupier  who  bought.  It  was  not  the  adjoining 
tenants  who  bought. 

24.106.  They  were  holdings  bought  by  men  who 
held  other  land  in  the  neighbourhood  ? — Yes,  or  by 
their  sons. 

24.107.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  holding  you  referred 
to,  where  the  rent  was  £l  6s.  8d.,  was  bought  by  a 
shopkeeper  in  an  adjoining  town  ?— No,  I made  a 
mistake  with  regard  to  this  holding ; it  passed  into 
the  possession  of  a shopkeeper  for  a time,  and  was 
told  by  him  for  the  amount  stated  to  a small  adjoining 
occupier.  Another  reason  why  I should  say  these 
holdings  produce  the  rent  placed  on  them  is  this.  In 
some  cases  landlords  have  these  holdings  thrown  on 
their  hands,  and  I have  had  experience  myself,  in 
which  holdings  of  this  description  were  thrown  on 
my  hands  by  tenants  not  paying  their  rent,  and 
not  being  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these  people  or  to 
turn  them  adrilt,  I have  endeavoured  to  get  the 
arrears  paid  by  keeping  the  holdings  for  a certain 
number  of  years,  nursing  these  farms  to  enable  the 
original  tenant  to  come  back  again  and  be  reinstated 
as  a tenant,  giving  him,  for  his  support  while  the  farm 
was  out  of  his  occupation,  an  acre  or  so  for  potatoes, 
and  I have  found  that  a great  deal  more  than  the  rent 
could  be  made  out  of  these  holdings  each  year,  and 
through  keeping  the  lands  in  this  way  I have  had  the 
arrears  paid  oft',  and  after  a time  the  tenanls  were  able 
to  re-enter  their  holdings. 

24.108.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  was  the  additional 
money  made?— Merely  by  letting  the  land  for  the 
year. 

24.109.  Is  it  your  evidence  that  a man  comes  back 
having  made  more  money  than  he  could  have  done  if 
he  remained  in  the  holding  ? — The  fenant  was  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent  and  put  back  as  a caretaker, 
and  given  an  acre  to  support  himself  with,  and  the 
rest  of  the  iand  was  taken  in  hand  by  my  agent  and 
let  out  year  by  year  to  the  neighbours  for  grazing  or 
meadowing,  and  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of 
years  the  arrears  in  that  way  were  paid  off. 

24.110.  That  was  by  the  more  economical  manage- 
ment of  an  adjoining  farmer  who  was  able  to  pay  rent 
on  it  the  original  holder  of  the  farm  could  not  pay. 
The  adjoining  farmer  could  cultivate  it  apparently  at 
less  cost,  having  all  the  cultivating  power  on  his  own 
farm  at  his  disposal  ? — I don’t  believe  the  original 
occupier  made  less  of  it.  I believe  the  original 
occupier  failed  to  pay  through  misfortune,  losing  cows 
by  disease  or  having  a bad  year  of  harvesting  in 
England.  From  such  causes  he  was  not  able  to  pay 
his  rent,  although  the  land  had  produced  even  more 
than  the  land  produced  in  the  hands  of  a neighbour. 

I should  like  to  quote  some  figures  with  respect  to 
this  year,  which  has  generally  been  represented  as  a 
particularly  bad  year.  I was  obliged  last  year  to  take 
out  decrees  of  ejectment  against  a few  tenants,  and 
I wish  to  give  the  results  in  some  of  these  cases.  The 
rent  in  one  case  was  £9  7s.  6d.,  the  tenant  owed 
considerably  more  than  six  years’  rent.  He  held  16 
statute  acres,  and  he  was  evicted  last.  May.  We  left  to 
him  and  his  family  half  the  land  to  till,  and  the  other 
half  was  let  in  grazing  and  meadowing,  and  that  half 
of  the  land  has  already  produced  in  this  very  bad  year 
one  and  a half  year’s  rent  of  the  entire  holding. 

24.111.  Which  half  was  it  produced  it  ? — The  half 
in  my  hands  let  for  grazing  and  meadowing.  The 
other  half  the  tenant  had.  Half  of  this  small  holding 
produced  what  I have  stated  when  let  under  not  the 
most  advantageous  circumstances,  for  when  an  agent 
lets  land  he  does  not  get  what  the  tenant  himself  could 
get  if  he  were  able  to  let  it  out  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  other  case  was  in  the  same  town  land,  and  it  was  a 
holding  where  a widow  had  30  acres. 

24.112.  In  the  first  case  to  which  you  inquired  the 
tenant  owed  more  than  six  years’  rent  ? — Yes. 

24.113.  Would  not  that  show  that  the  farm  was  not 
profitable,  or  that  it  was  badly  cultivated  when  the 
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laud  would  not  produce  the  rent  ? — My  belief  is  the 
land  all  through  produced  the  rent. 

24.114.  He  was  six  years  in  arrear  ? — Yes. 

24.115.  When  you  got  rid  of  him  the  man  who 
cultivates  half  was  able  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  would 
not  that  argue  the  original  tenant  was  unprofitable  as 
regards  his  cultivation  ? — Certainly ; but  in  that  case 
it  arose  from  family  disputes;  the  family,  the  husband, 
wife,  sons,  and  other  children  were  all  quarrelling, 
each  of  them  individually  making  away  with  the 
profits  of  the  land.  The  man  himself  complained  to 
me  that  when  he  made  anything  out  of  the  land  the 
wife  and  sons  took  it  away  and  sold  it.  It  was  a case 
of  misfortune ; the  land  produced  each  year  to  the 
tenant  more  than  the  rent  laid  on  it  and  a great  deal 
more,  for  half  of  the  land  this  year  has  produced  a year 
and  a half’s  rent  for  six  months. 

24.116.  Was  it  let  in  con-acre  ? — Yes. 

24.117.  Then  this  production  was  the  result  of  con- 
acre letting,  not  superior  cultivation  ? — There  was  no 
cultivation.  It  was  grazing  and  meadowing.  Besides 
that  it  was  only  during  six  months’  term  of  redemption. 
The  land  was  evicted  in  May,  and  the  six  months 
term  would  not  expire  until  November,  and  during 
that  time  my  agent  had  care  of  the  land. 

24.118.  Lord  Milltown. — Letting  the  grazing,  is 
that  con-acring  ? — The  expression  is  not  strictly  accu- 
rate ; it  is  called  con-acre  if  you  let  it  in  meadow  or 
to  be  broken' up  for  potatoes  or  oats,  but  it  is  not  called 
con-acre  if  let  for  grazing.  In  the  other  case  the 
tenant  was  allowed  to  let  the  land  herself.  She  was  a 
widow,  and  she  got  £40  down  in  cash  for  the  grazing 
of  six  acres  of  her  land.  She  had  19  Irish  acres  alto- 
gether, but  she  got  £40  down  in  cash  for  the  grazing 
of  six  acres  of  it,  and  the  man  who  gave  it  to  her 
undertook  to  pay  £8  rent  for  it  besides.  The  £40  was 
given  on  this  condition,  that  if  she  repaid  him  the  £40 
within  three  years  .he  was  to  have  nothing  more  to  say 
to  the  six  acres,  but  if  she  failed  to  pay  him  within 
three  years  the  £40  he  was  to  become  tenant  of  the  six 
acres  for  the  future. 

24.119.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  was  a loan  given  on 
condition  it  should  he  repaid  at  the  end  of  a certain 
period  ? — Yes. 

24.120.  Then  the  £40  could  not  be  considered  as 
rent  ? — No,  for  if  at  the  end  of  three  years  she  did 
not  repay  the  £40  he  was  to  become  tenant,  and  she 
was  not  to  have  any  claim  to  get  back  the  land. 
Within  the  last  week  she  has  repaid  the  £40,  and 
taken  up  that  holding. 

24.121.  Don’t  both  of  these  cases  seem  to  imply 
that  these  small  holders  arc  really  very  much  pinched 
for  land,  and  pay  an  extravagant  price  for  a little 
extension  of  it  ? — I don’t  think  it  can  be  said  that 
it  is  an  extravagant  price  when  the  land  merely  let 
out  for  a year  to  a person  who  uses  it  for  grazing 
produces  more  than  the  rent. 

24.122.  You  don’t  know  whether  it  produces  more 
than  the  rent.  A man  seems  so  anxious  to  get  land 
that  he  pays  a high  price  for  it ; you  consider  that 
goes  to  prove  he  must  make  by  it  ? — I imagine  he 
would  not  agree  to  give  a high  price  for  six  months’ 
use  of  the  land,  or  of  half  the  land,  unless  he  got  the 
rent  out  of  it. 

24.123.  Unless  it  might  be  a great  convenience 

to  him  in  addition  to  the  small  farm  he  held? 

Certainly. 

24.124.  But  it  might  not  bo  profitable? — 1 have 
no  doubt  it  was  profitable. 

24.125.  In  that  way  ? — Profitable  in  actual  hard 
cash. 

24.126.  But  you  don’t  know  that  as  a fact  ? — No, 
but  I must  judge  a man  by  his  acts.  This  is  not  the 
case  of  a tenant  paying  an  extravagant  fine  to  get  into 
occupation  of  the  land.  This  is  the  case  of  a man 
paying  for  six  months’  use  of  this  land,  and  paying 
for  six  months’  use  of  the  grass  that  grows  on  it  for 
his  cattle  to  feed  on,  paying  considerably  more  than 
the  rent,  and  that  is  a proof  that  the  economic  rent 
of  the  land  is  greater  than  the  actual  rent  paid  on  it. 
I know  the  case  of  one  tenant  whose  rent  was  £1  a 


year,  and  for  the  grazing  of  it  for  six  months  £2  2s.  6 d. 
was  paid. 

24.127.  A man  taking  land  for  grazing,  he  should 
not  only  get  the  rent  he  paid  but  he  must  have  a 
profit  besides  to  get  anything  out  of  it  ? — He  must. 
He  must  not  only  have  a profit  on  the  rent  for  six 
months,  but  a profit  on  his  capital  besides. 

24.128.  The  President. — The  economic  rent  has 
no  relation  to  whether  a man  and  his  family  can  live 
on  it  besides  paying  rent  ? — No,  that  is  the  fallacy 
involved  in  the  statement  that  these  small  holdings 
cannot  pay  an  economic  rent.  These  small  holdings 
undoubtedly  by  themselves  cannot  produce  enough  to 
support  a man  and  his  family  and  pay  the  rent. 

24.129.  That  is  because  they  are  too  small  ?— 
Because  they  are  too  small.  I think  it  is  a fallacy  to 
say  the  rent  of  these  farms  is  paid  out  of  the  earnings 
of  a man  in  England.  It  may  be  the  actual  money 
handed  over  as  rent  is  in  the  form  of  gold  and  notes 
earned  as  wages  in  England,  but  during  the  time  the 
man  himself  has  been  in  England,  his  family  at  home 
have  been  supported  out  of  the  produce  of  the  land 
and  in  that  way  they  have  received  from  it  a far 
greater  return  than  these  notes  and  gold. 

24.130.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  the  family  had  a house 
and  home  ? — Yes,  and  support  for  the  family,  aud  they 
had  fuel  free,  or  at  least  the  means  of  getting  the 
fuel  free,  with,  of  course,  the  expense  of  saving  it, 
and  that  question  of  fuel  is  no  small  item.  I can  give 
an  instance  of  a tenant  whose  rent  is  £1  15s.  6d. 
He  has  no  turbary  attached  to  his  holding,  aud  he  told 
me  fuel  cost  him  £2  2s.  a year,  that  is  to  say,  more 
than  his  rent,  and  his  neighbours  who  have  turbary 
free  hardly  set  any  value  on  it. 

24.131.  Lord  Milltown. — He  paid  £2  2s.  a year  for 
turf  ? — Yes. 

24.132.  In  a country  where  there  is  plenty  of  bog? 
— Yes.  His  holding  is  situate  in  such  a way  that 
he  had  to  go  some  distance  to  the  bog.  I am  not 
quite  correct  in  stating  that  he  paid  £2  2s.  a year  for 
the  actual  right  to  cut  the  turf  ; that  is  what  the  turf 
cost  him  when  he  had  it,  however.  He  had  to  pay 
12s.  a year  for  the  right  to  cut  it,  and  the  cost  of 
saving  it  and  drawing  it  home  was  another  30s., 
which  makes  the  £2  2s. 

24.133.  That  is  not  charging  anything  for  his  own 
labour  in  cutting  it  ? — I could  not  tell  you  whether 
that  is  included.  He  represented  to  me  the  great 
hardships  he  was  suffering,  that  when  his  neighbours 
had  bog  free  he  had  not,  and  he  had  to  pay  more 
than  his  rent  for  supplying  himself  with  that  which 
others  had  free,  not  absolutely  free,  for  you  must 
Calculate  for  the  labour  they  had  in  saving  the  turf. 

24.134.  Sir  James  Caird. — These  small  holdings 
of  themselves  cannot  produce  enough  to  pay  the  rent 
and  support  the  man  and  his  family;  is  that  your 
evidence  ? — Yes. 

24.135.  Then  if  a man  did  not  go  away  to  England 
or  elsewhere  to  earn  wages  he  could  not  pay  the  rent  ? 
— The  quantity  of  land  being  so  small  he  could  not 
get  out  of  the  land  sufficient  to  support  himself  and 
his  family',  and  pay  the  rent. 

24.136.  The  man  who  labours  the  land  must  live? 
— Yes,  but  the  man  does  not  give  all  his  labour. 

24.137.  He  gives  all  his  labour  during  the  time  it 
is  necessary  ? — He  does,  but  that  is  not  nearly  all  the 
year. 

24.138.  Then  he  leaves  to  earn  wages  elsewhere  ?— 
Yes. 

24.139.  Bui.  the  farm  itself  does  not  yield  anything 
more  than  is  sufficient  for  the  support  of  the  family, 
and  the  rent  must  be  earned  elsewhere  ? — No : the 
rent  is  not  really  earned  elsewhere.  I hold  that  the 
land  produces  a return  for  the  labour  expended  on  it 
far  in  excess  of  the  rent  he  pays,  but  the  laud  not 
being  sufficient  to  support  the  family  and  pay  the 
rent,  he  has  to  earn  wages  elsewhere.  The  land, 
after  calculating  for  the  cost  of  labour,  produces  a 
great  deal  more  than  the  £3  or  £4  a year  paid  as  ren , 
but  if  it  produced  £10  it  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
support  I he  family  lor  a year  and  consequently  tne 
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occupier  has  to  supplement  this  by  earning  wages  i n to  get  rid  of  it,  whereas  the  result  of  recent  legisla  Dee.  8,  1886. 
England.  tion  in  this  country  has  been  to  create  that  which  

24.140.  Would  £10  represent  the  reasonable  wages  in  other  countries  was  found  most  objectionable  TIle  O’Conor 

of  a man  working  on  that  farm  to  raise  a crop  for  the  24,153.  If  the  tenants  were  the  owners,  you  con-  Don* 
time  he  is  there  ? — I should  say  it  would ; but  of  sider  it  would  have  a tranquillizing  effect,  and  be  in 

course  the  amount  would  depend  very  much  on  the  favour  of  good  government  ? — I am  sure  of  it.  I 

quantity  of  land  under  tillage  cultivation.  believe  no  better  policy  could  be  adopted  or  a greater 

24.141.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  contrary  contention  advantage  conferred  on  the  Irish  people  than  Tf  they 
would  involve  that,  if  a man  with  a large  family  took  were  made  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

a small  bit  of  land,  he  should  support  iiis  family  and  24,154.  Do  you  think  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  cal- 
himself  out  of  it,  or  if  he  could  not,  that  he  ought  not  culated  to  briug  abont  that  ? — So  far  as  it  goes  it  is 

to  pay  any  rent  for  it  ? — It  would  not  support  him.  strictly  in  the  right  direction,  but  if  left  to  voluntary 

24.142.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  to  say  there  operation,  as  in  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  it  will  be  slow 

would  be  no  economic  rent  ? — Yes,  if  the  whole  of  the  in  its  operation. 

man’s  time  and  labour  was  taken  up  in  the  cultivation  24,155.  What  improvements  would  you  surest  in 
of  this  farm.  that  Act?— I would,  as  a first  step  towards°what  I 

24.143.  The  President.— If  you  cut  up  a man’s  believe  to  be  the  final  result,  provide  that,  when 

land  in  that  way  I should  say  there  would  be  no  rent  an  owner  wished  to  sell  to  the  occupier  on  terms 

payable  out  of  it  at  all? — It  might  involve  that.  which  would  not  increase  the  annual  instalment  over 

24.144.  Lord  Milltown. — Should  not  the  theory  be  the  judicial  rent,  that  such  an  owner’s  offer  should 
that  unless  a man  took  a holding  of  sufficient  size  to  be  accepted,  and  the  tenants  on  such  estates  should 
support  himself  and  liis  family  and  pay  the  rent  he  be  made  owners. 

should  live  rent  free  ? — Yes.  24,156.  You  consider  that  they  should  be  obliged 

24.145.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  he  goes  into  a town  and  to  accept  such  offer? — Yes. 

takes  lodgings.  He  must  pay  his  lodging  rent  ? — I 24,157.  Lord  Milltown. — How  would  you  propose 

understand  by  an  economic  reut — I may  be  wrong  in  under  these  circumstances  to  have  it  carried  out? 

the  definition  of  it,  but  my  idea  of  ait  economic  rent  I would  make  the  body  appointed  to  carry  it  out  in 
is  that  rent  or  return  which  the  land  produces  over  such  cases  purchase  the  estate  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
and  above  the  remuneration  for  the  labour,  a fair  Act  from  the  owner,  and  record  the  tenants  as  owners 
ordinary  remuneration  for  the  labour  that  is  expended  of  their  holdings.  On  these  terms,  I believe  most 
in  producing  the  crops.  tenants  would  voluntarily  enter  into  the  contract,  but 

24.146.  And  paying  interest  on  the  capital  ? — Yes ; in  case  the  tenants  did  not  they  should  be  recorded  as 

and  t say  these  small  holdings  of  land  produce  a owners  paying  the  judicial  rents  as  instalments  of  the 

greater  proportion  over  that  than  the  large  holdings ; purchase  money'. 

in  other  words  if  you  were  to  calculate  the  amount  of  24,158.  The  President. — You  consider  that  would 
labour  spent  on  the  land  in  these  small  holdings  at  the  put  a stop  to  the  pressure  from  outside  which  prevents 
average  rate  of  wages,  I say  that  the  gross  produce,  the  tenants  paying  now  ? — Yes. 
if  sold,  would  produce  a surplus  more  than  the  re-  24,159.  And  also  prevent  the  agitation  by  the 
muneration  for  the  labour  and  the  rent,  and,  therefore,  * tenants  waiting  for  better  terms  ?— Yes.  If  there'were 
this  land,  although  a man  could  not  live  on  it  and  not  found  a sufficient  number  of  landlords  who  were 
support  his  family  and  pay  the  rent,  it  being  so  small,  willing  to  sell  their  estates  on  these  terms,  so  as  to 
still  pays  the  economic  rent  just  as  much  as  any  other  produce  a considerable  number  of  occupiers,  1 would 
holding.  go  further,  and  compel  the  landlords  to  sell  in  case  the 

24.147.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  extent  of  his  holding  tenants  were  willing  to  offer  such  terms. 

would  be  an  important  factor  in  estimating  the  economic  24,160.  Such  terms  as  what? — As  purchasing  on 
rent? — Yes,  that  is  the  substance  of  what  I wish  to  the  condition  that  the  instalments  should  not  be greater 
say  on  this  particular  point.  than  the  judicial  rent. 

24.148.  The  President. — Do  many  of  the  tenants  24,161.  With  regard  to  putting  compulsion  on  the 
on  your  estate  emigrate  to  England  and  Scotland  ? — landlord,  would  you  compel  him  to  sell  at  a loss  ? — 

On  certain  portions  of  my  estate  they  do  very  It  depends  on  what  you  call  a loss. 

considerably.  24,162.  If  in  any  investment  he  could  innke,  his 

24.149.  Does  that  go  to  some  extent  in  diminishing  income  would  be  less  than  his  income  was  before  the 

the  effect  of  the  depression  of  the  last  few  years  ? — transaction  took  place  ? — I ain  almost  inclined  to  say 
I don’t  remark  very  much  change.  that  I would.  I think  the  landlords  will  have  to 

24.150.  Do  they  bring  back  as  much  money? — suffer. 

This  year  was  not  at  all  a bad  year  in  that  respect.  24, 163.  Lord  Milltown. — Under  your  proposal  the 
One  young  man  was  away  only  three  months,  and  landlord  would  get  23  years’  purchase? — I have  not 
he  brought  back  £10  clear  over  all  his  expenses.  calculated  it. 

24.151.  You  are  very  much  in  favour  of  the  principle  24,164.  It  would  be  about  that;  that  would,  of 

of  a peasant  proprietary  ? — I don’t  believe  this  land  course,  stop  all  sales  at  a less  price  ? — It  would, 
question  can  be  settled  except  by  the  occupiers  being  24,165.  The  President. — Would,  not  a tenant  who 
made  the  owners  of  their  holdings.  The  present  dual  felt,  if  left  alone,  he  could  make  what  terms  he  could 
ownership  of  the  soil  can  never  work  or  give  satis-  with  his  landlord,  be  annoyed  at  finding  that  bylaw 
iaction  until  a large  proportion  of  the  occupiers  are  ho  was  forced  into  taking  it  at  23  years’  purchase  ? — 
made  owners.  1 don’t  believe  it  would  be  possible  by  He  might  feel  aggrieved,  but  I think  the  enormous 
a stroke  ot  the  pen  to  abolish  this  dual  ownership,  but  advantage  to  the  country  of  having  these  men  made 
until  it  is  abolished  the  agitation  will  go  on,  and  the  owners  would  compensate  and  overcome  any  grievance 
country  will  continue  in  such  a disturbed  state  that  no  he  might  feel.  A tenant  would  have  no  just  ground 
improvements  will  be  made,  and  even  at  a sacrifice  to  for  grievance  if  put  in  such  a position  that  he  would 
the  owners  I think  this  change,  which  is  inevitable,  be  owner  at  the  end  of  a certain  number  of  years  by 
ought  to  come  as  soon  as  possible.  paying  an  instalment  which  the  Court  considered  a 

24.152.  Your  objection  to  the  system  of  dual  fair  judicial  rent  of  the  holding. 

ownership  is,  it  puts  the  landlord  in  a disagreeable  24,166.  The  tenants  are  getting  their  land  at  18  or 
position? — It  does;  he  has  no  interest  in  his  property  19  years,  a great  number  at  20  years’  purchase  ? — 
or  inducement  to  spend  money  on  it.  On  the  other  They  are. 

hand,  the  tenants  are  always  looking  out  for  a change,  24,167.  If  obliged  to  give  23  years’  purchase,  would 
mid  they  think  things  will  be  better  for  them  by  they  not  be  indignant  and  be  unwilling  to  pay  these 
waiting.  They  are  not  either  disposed  to  improve  instalments,  when,  if  left  alone  to  make  what  arrange- 
m land  or  take  that  lively  interest  in  it  they  would  if  ment  they  pleased  themselves,  the  instalment  might  be 
made  the  actual  owuers.  In  every  country  where  dual  less  ? — I dare  say  they  would  feel  aggrieved,  but  I 
ownership  existed  it  was  the  object  of  the  legislature  don’t  see  how  this  question  is  to  be  settled  if  you  are 

q q 2 
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Dec.  8,  1386.  to  consider  the  feelings  of  all  the  people  concerned. 

I don’t  think  they  would  have  a just  ground  for  com- 

The  O’Conor  p]aint.  By  comparing  themselves  with  neighbours  who 
on'  made  better  bargains,  they  might  feel  aggrieved. 
When  the  question  is  settled,  I am  afraid,  there  will  be 
a certain  amount  of  grievances  on  that  head,  for  some 
estates  will  be  sold  at  lower  rates  than  others,  and 
some  tenants  will  be  willing  to  pay  less  than  others, 
and  even  at  present  that  feeling  exists. 

24.168.  Would  there  not  be  more  discontent  against 
the  thing  if  it  came  by  operation  of  law  than  other- 
wise ? — There  might  not,  when  you  put  the  compulsion 
on  the  landlord  ; in  any  ca=e  the  disadvantages  arising 
from  such  discontent  would  not  be  so  great  as  to 
counteract  the  enormous  benefit  that  would  arise  from 
making  these  men  owners  of  their  holdings.  I also 
consider  that  as  the  purchase  of  the  land  of  Ireland 
would  be  a very  large  undertaking,  a great  deal  might 
be  done  by  making  advances  for  the  purchase  of  fee- 
farm  rents,  fined  down  rents,  that  is  to  say,  not 
purchasing  the  whole  of  the  fee,  but  purchasing  a 
smaller  interest  than  the  whole.  I don’t  know 
whether  you  have  had  any  evidence  about  this. 

24.169.  We  have  not  had  much  evidence  with 
respect  to  that,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  have  it 
strengthened  by  your  testimony.  Mr.  Traill,  I believe, 
wrote  a pamphlet  on  the  subject  ? — Yes. 

24.170.  Mr.  Netigan. — Before  passing  to  that  I 
want  to  see  whether  I clearly  understand  you.  Your 
plan  is  based  on  the  idea  of  a compulsory  sale  ? — Yes. 

24.171.  Your  idea  of  carrying  it  out  would  be  to 
fix  some  standard  of  judicial  rent,  and  lay  down  hard 
and  fast  rules  as  to  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase 
for  that? — It  would  come  to  that.  I say  the  instill- 
ments should  not  exceed  the  judicial  rent. 

24.172.  The  tenant,  instead  of  a judicial  rent, 
should  pay  the  same  amount  in  instalments  ? — Yes. 

25.173.  And  by  paying  these  instalments  every 
year  ho  is  getting  an  estate,  buying  it  ? — Yes. 

24.174.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  any  experience 
to  show  you  that  the  farmers  will  be  willing  to  pur- 
chase on  these  terms  ? — No. 

24.175.  Have  you  any  experience  to  the  contrary, 
for  our  experience  goes  to  show  that  the  tenants  would 
not  purchase  on  these  terms  ? — I think  at  present  there 
is,  in  my  part  of  the  country,  a regular  standstill 
with  regard  to  purchasing,  because  the  tenants  are 
looking  forward  to  changes  that  may  give  them  a 
better  bargain  hereafter.  Every  day  they  think  the 
landlords’  property  is  diminishing  in  value,  and  the 
longer  they  wait  the  better. 

24.176.  You  do  not  believe  there  would  be  the 
slightest  danger  of  these  advances  not  being  repaid  so 
long  as  Imperial  rule  exists  in  Ireland ; that  is  the 
condition  you  think  it  necessary  to  put  on  the  pro- 
bability of  these  advances  being  paid  ? — I don’t  wish 
to  give  any  opinion  on  what  would  take  place  if 
Imperial  rule  did  not  continue  to  exist. 

24.177.  You  think  it  depends  very  much  on  Imperial 
rule  subsisting  ? — I do  not  say  it  would  not  be  possible 
to  secure  repayments  of  the  advances  if  Imperial  rule 
did  not  exist.  I only  say  if  Imperial  rule  did  exist 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  loss.  Circumstances 
might  arise  in  which,  if  there  was  not  Imperial  rule, 
there  might  be  loss,  but  that  is  mixed  up  with  so 
many  other  political  questions  reasons  that  it  would 
furnish  examination  in  itself  for  an  hour. 

24.178.  It  seemed  to  me  to  be  a very  important 
condition  ? — I do  not  slate  that  these  repayments  would 
be  in  danger  if  Imperial  rule  did  not  exist,  but  I say 
if  Imperial  rule  exists  they  certainly  will  not  be  in 
danger. 

Lord  MUltown. — I suppose  a good  many  things 
would  be  in  danger  supposing  the  British  monarchy 
was  disestablished  and  a red  republic  substituted 
for  it  ? 

Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  you  think  one  is  more 
probable  than  the  other  ? 

Lord  Milltown. — I think  one  has  just  as  great  a 
chance  as  the  other. 


24.179.  The  President.  — The  tenant  might  have 
a harder  master,  he  would  not  be  allowed  any  abate- 
ments in  his  instalments,  but  if  you  don’t  put  his 
instalments  below  what  his  judicial  rent  is  he  would 
be  in  a worse  positiou  during 49  years  than  he  is  now? 
— In  speaking  of  these  instalments  not  being  lower 
than  the  judicial  rent,  of  course  I understand  that  all 
payments  the  tenants  have  to  make  for  poor  rate  and 
tithe  rent-charge  should  all  be  deducted  also. 

24.180.  Lord  Milltown. — So  that  his  outgoings 
would  be  no  larger  under  the  new  system  ? — No°;  and 
therefore  I do  not  think  it  would  amount  to  23  years’ 
purchase  on  the  judicial  rents  for  all  these  reductions 
would  have  to  be  made. 

24.181.  The  President. — But  he  would  expect 
something  to  compensate  him  for  the  change  of 
master  ? — Yes,  and  even  if  it  was  thought  necessary 
to  satisfy  the  tenant  to  make  further  reductions  it 
would  be  better  than  to  leave  things  in  their  present 
state. 

24.182.  Then  as  to  the  question  of  perpetuity, 
would  the-  tenants  like  that? — I believe  they  would  in 
many  instances. 

24.183.  Lord  Milltown. — It  would  have  this  ob- 
jection, that  it  would  give  them  two  landlords  instead 
of  one ; they  would  have  to  pay  one  rent  to  the  old 
landlord  and  another  rent,  called  the  instalment,  to 
the  State  ? — Yes,  but  I think  they  would  regard  the 
instalment  to  the  State  like  a tax  under  such" circum- 
stances ; it  would  be  collected,  I presume,  by  some 
public  functionary,  and  I think,  if  this  were  carried 
out  to  any  great  extent,  that  the  collection  of  it  ought 
to  be  a local  collection,  and  it  would  be  regarded  very 
much  as  the  collection  of  the  county  cess  or  poor 
rate,  which  they  pay  at  present  to  different  people. 

24.184.  Under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  the  State 
has  power  to  advance  half  of  the  fine  in  the  granting 
of  a perpetuity  ; would  it  meet  your  views  that  that 
should  be  so  altered  as  to  come  in  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  and  the  whole  sum  could  be  ad- 
vanced on  the  same  terms  as  it  is  now  for  the  pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

24.185.  The  President. — What  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  perpetuity  instead  of  the  direct  pur- 
chase as  regards  the  tenant, — he  would  lose  the 
prospect  ot  himself  or  his  family  ever  becoming  the 
real  owner  in  fee  simple,  and  also,  supposing  that  it 
is  for  the  advantage  of  the  State  that  there  should  be 
a certain  number  of  peasant  proprietors  established, 
which  you  think  desirable,  would  not  these  advantages 
be  sacrificed  if  they  were,  instead  of  being  proprietors, 
only  holding  by  perpetuity. — would  they  have  the 
same  feeling  of  responsibility  ? — I think  they  would 
not  have  to  the  full  extent  the  feeling  of  ownership, 
but  I think  they  would  have  it  to  a great  extent,  and 
I thiuk  on  a great  many  estates,  where  there  arc 
friendly  associations  between  the  proprietor  and  the 
tenants,  they  have  no  desire  to  put  an  end  to  these 
altogether.  But  my  real  reason  for  advocating  this 
system  is  that  it  would  seriously  diminish  the  respon- 
sibility which  the  State  would  have  to  assume  if  all 
the  occupiers  were  converted  at  once  into  absolute 
owners,  and  the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  paid 
down.  I believe  it  would  satisfy  a great  number  of 
the  tenants,  and  a great  number  of  the  landlords 
would  be  better  pleased  to  sell  these  perpetuities  and 
to  remain  as  owners  of  certain  rights,  such  as  shooting 
and  so  on,  than  to  sell  out  their  property  altogether, 
and  in  a great  many  of  these  cases  it  would  produce 
satisfaction  without  involving  the  State  in  the  enormous 
responsibility  of  buying  out  the  whole  of  the  land  of 
Ireland. 

24.186.  Sir  James  Caird. — I don’t  understand  the 
meaning  of  perpetuities  exactly,  and  how  it  couid 
relieve  the  State  in  the  way  you  expect  ? — 1 do  not 
undertake  to  explain  the  scheme.  1 thought  it  pro- 
bable Dr.  Traill  had  explained  his  scheme,  and  there- 
fore I have  not  come  prepared  to  give  evidence  as  to 
the  details,  being  certain  you  would  have  had  the 
scheme  placed  before  you  by  others.  The  way  the 
State  responsibility  would  be  diminished  would  be 
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that  the  interest  that  would  be  bought  would  be  only 
half  the  interest  of  the  ownership,  and  consequently  it 
would  cost  only  half  the  money,— you  could  buy  twice 
the  amount  of  property  for  the  same  money. 

24.187.  Tlten,  as  I understand  it,  the  State  would 

be  the  first  charger  on  the  property  ? Yes. 

24.188.  For  this  half? — Yes. 

24.189.  And  the  landlord,  who  has  the  whole 
right  now,  would  come  after  the  State?— I rather 
think  that  Dr.  Traill’s  proposal  was  that  the  landlord 
was  to  have  the  first  charge. 

24.190.  Then  you  don’t  know  which  is  to  have  the 
first  charge  ? — I think  I may  state  my  recollection  of 
the  scheme  was  that  it  was  the  landlord  who  was  to 
have  the  first  charge. 

24.191.  Then  the  State,  if  it  had  the  second 
charge,  would  be  in  the  same  difficulty  as  the  landlord 
who  had  the  second  charge,  that  is  to  say,  in  an 
inferior  position  over  it  as  a creditor  on  the  estate  ? — 
If  the  land  is  not  security,  it  would. 

24.192.  The  State  would  bo  the  first  to  lose,  if  the 
land  itself  is  not  security  ? — Yes. 

24.193.  It  would  make  the  landlord  safe,  and  the 
other  problematically  unsafe  ? — I think  neither  would 
be  problematically  unsafe. 

24.194.  If  there  is  any  fall  in  the  value  of  the  land, 
the  State  must  first  be  the  sufferer  ?— Yes ; that  was 
my  recollection  of  this  particular  scheme,  but  I would 
see  no  objection  to  giving  the  first  charge  to  the  State. 

24.195.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  if  the 
tenantry  of  your  district  were  satisfied  that  the  end 
of  this  perpetual  legislation  about  land  had  been 
arrived  at,  that  the  Government  of  the  country  was 
about  for  the  future  to  do  its  duty,  and  to  maintain 
law  and  order,  and  to  protect  life  and  property,  they 
would  be  very  willing  to  give  22  or  23  years’  purchase  ? 
—Under  the  circumstances  you  have  suggested,  I am 
quite  convinced  they  would. 

24.196.  Their  reluctauce  to  buv  arises  iu  your  case, 
as  we  have  heard  in  many  others,  from  the  restlessness 
with  which  the  perpetual  change  has  affected  the  whole 
population,  and  the  doubt  whether,  if  they  wait  a little 
longer,  they  won’t  get  the  laud  practically  for  nothing? 

2-1 ,19/ . Lhe  President. — Do  you  think  any  Govern- 
ment could  ever  be  formed  that  would  remove  that 
idea  ? I don’t  think  it  is  due  to  the  idea  that  law 
and  order  will  not  be  maintained,  but  to  the  view 
tenants  very  probably  take  of  the  value  of  land ; the 
tenant  probably  thinks  that  there  will  be  further 
changes  which  will  benefit  him,  and  that  lie  had 
better  wait,  quite  irrespective  of  questions  of  law 
and  order;  if  the  country  was  in  the  most  peaceful 
condition,  and  that  oocupiers  thought  it  likely  that 
further  legislation  would  be  enacted  which  would 
benefit  them  ; they  would  prefer  waiting  to  .see  what 
this  legislation  would  be  rather  than  enter  into  any 
bargain  just  now. 

24,19b.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  the  tenant  lose 
does'  ^ preSeat  hy  "•“t'ng?— I do  not  see  that  he 


liens’1"’  He  iS  ^ onl7  purchaser  ? — Yes,  practicall' 

Mr.  Neligan.— I see  that  Dr.  Traill  would  giv. 
pnority  to  the  Stale;  he  says  “the  Slate  gettin- 
piiority  of  rents.” — Then  I should  wish  to  correct  m- 
Z eUCe  ,’(-£arcling  't-  It  is  some  time  since  I real 
the  pamphlet ; but  I think  the  principle  involved  i 
one  well  worthy  of  consideration,  especially  with  tin 
JZ  ■ dlmims,hlng  the  very  large  charge  that  inigh 
„„  ln(  cas,c  t*le  Imperial  Parliament  was  asked  t< 
g 94  on66  th-e  wbo,e  rent  of  Ireland. 

«.  ?*  S'1  'y°fles  Caird. — But  on  this  principli 
]n®, btat®  woyld  be  perfectly  safe.  Would  the  land 
undertake  all  the  security?  — I believe,  ii 
the  risk"1^  Cases’  tp°  landlords  would  undertake  al 

Milltown. — Is  that  your  suggestion 
lord  ? a -nf  IG , te  should  have  priority  over  the  land- 
tfir.  ,l„i  , reas°ns  suggested  by  Sir  James  Caird. 

1 able  difficulty  of  getting  the  State  to  accept 


the  position  of  second  mortgagee,  1 do  not  see  that 
Dr.  Traill’s  proposal,  as  now  stated,  would  be  objection- 
able ; though  I do  not  believe  there  would  be  any 
real  danger  to  the  first  or  second  mortgagee.  I believe 
the  landlords  would,  in  many  cases,  willingly  accept 
the  position  of  second  mortgagee. 

24,202.  The  President. — You  advocate  it  as  an 
alternative  plan  ? — Certainly.  I do  not  hink  this 
scheme  of  Dr.  Traill’s  could  be  at  all  universally 
applied. 


wuuever  wisneu  ic  mignt  adopt  it ' — 
les,  whenever  the  landlord  and  tenant  wished  it. 

24  204.  Mr.  Neligan. — Your  idea  of  purchase 
would  be  a self-working  one  ?— Yes. 

24,205.  The  President. — With  regard  to  local 
authorities  giving  guarantees,  you  think  that  is  im- 
possible ?— Yes,  in  the  present  feeling  of  the  country, 
1 think  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  work  it  out, 
and  I do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  under  any 
circumstances,  except  you  had  universal  and  imme- 
diate transference  of  ownership.  .The  man  who 
remained  as  tenant,  and  who  was  not  mnde  owner 
would  not  think  it  just  that  lie  should  be  responsible 
for  a sum  of  money  due  by  another  ; but  if  you  make 
all  the  tenants  owners  at  once,  and  have  the  responsi- 
bility made  general,  then  in  a different  state  of  feeling 
from  what  exists  now  these  local  guarantees  might  be 
possible,  but  I do  not  think  at  present  they  are.  At 
one  time  my  opinion  was  rather  the  other  way,  I thought 
a local  guarantee  was  possible,  but  then  it  was  on 
the  supposition  that  the  sales  should  be  general,  and 
that  the  people  were  so  anxious  for  them  that  they 
would  agree  to  this  guarantee ; my  experience  since 
then  is  that  the  feeling  of  the  country  is  so  much 
against  that  that  it  would  be  unworkable. 


24.206.  Then  as  to  lhe  congested  districts,  we  have 
had  strong  evidence  before  that  it  was  not  advisable 
that  the  Purchase  Act  should  work  in  congested  dis- 
tricts, that  it  would  lead  to  great  subdivision,  and  that 
the  condition  of  the  people  would  be  made  much  worse  ; 
is  that  vour  opinion  ?— No;  I see  very  great  difficulty 
in  dealing  with  these  congested  districts,  but  my  opinion, 
after  giving  the  subject  a great  deal  of  consideration,  is, 
that  you  must  deal  with  them  in  the  same  way  as  you 
deal  with  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  that  by  making 
all  these  small  occupiers  in  the  congested’  districts 
owners  you  will  more  readily  bring  about  what  you 
want  to  bring  about,  namely,  amalgamation  of 
holdings,  and  the  removal  of  these  people  from  the 
condition  in  which  they  are  than  iu  any  other  way  ; 
make  them  owners,  and  give  them  absolute  freedom 
to  dispose  of  their  holdings,,  give  a very  simple 
and  easy,  remedy  for  the  recovery  of  instalments, 
and  I believe  in  the  course  of  time  the  better  ones 
amongst  them  will  gradually  absorb  the  lands  of 
those  who  have  failed,  and  that  you  will  bring  about 
the  removal  of  a great  number  of  these  men,  who  arc 
at  present  undoubtedly  in  a wretched  condition. 

24.207.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  think  removal 
necessary  ? — I believe  removal  necessary,  but  I believe 
compulsory  removal  is  almost  impossible ; I think  you 
must,  if  I might  use  the  expression,  allow  them  to 
remove  themselves. 

24.208.  Make  it  their  interest  to  remove  ? — Give 
them  absolute  freedom  ; make  them  owners,  with 
freedom  to  dispose  of  their  holdings  in  a simple  in- 
expensive way ; of  course  if  you  make  them  owners 
under  the  present  law  with  regard  to  ownership  of 
land  you  only  intensify  the  evil.  You  stereotype 
them  there,  they  could  hardly  leave ; but  if  you  make 
them  owners,  giving  them  every  facility  for  getting  rid 
of  their  property,  you  will  find  matters  settle  them- 
selves far  better  than  by  any  compulsory  removal  or 
migration,  or  emigration. 

24.209.  The  President.  — Is  there  a tendency  to 
subdivide  ? — Yes,  there  is  decidedly. 

24.210.  And  does  the  agent  of  the  landlord  present 
a check  in  that  respect  ? — Yes ; but  I believe  these 
artificial  checks,  although  well  intended,  produce  in 
the  long  run  opposite  results  to  what  is  meant.  I 
find  that  the  landlords  or  agents  are  unable  to 
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prevent  subdivision.  You  must  leave  that  to  the 
education  of  the  people.  I think  as  they  get 
more  educated  and  improved,  the  younger  people 
growing  up  will  not  be  satisfied  to  settle  down  in  this 
wretched  condition,  and  they  will,  if  they  have  power 
to  do  so,  sell  the  little  bit  of  a holding  left  to  them 
to  the  more  prosperous  neighbour]  who  will  by  degrees 
increase  his  bolding. 

24.211.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  the  landlords  to 
blame  for  the  subdivisions  which  now  exist  to  any 
great  extent  ? — That  is  rather  an  abstract  question  on 
which  I have  hardly  any  information  to  guide  me,  but 
if  you  care  for  my  impression  it  is  that  they  are. 

24.212.  In  the  days  of  the  40s.  freeholders  they  did 
rather  encourage  that  kind  of  thing  ? — So  I have  read, 
but  I have  no  knowledge  of  it  myself. 

24.213.  If  they  brought  it  on  themselves  it  seems 
not  so  very  hard  to  make  them  suffer  something  for  it  ? 
— No. 

24.214.  The  President. — I believe  there  are  very 
few  landlords  of  congested  districts  who  would  not  be 
glad  to  sell  ? — I should  think  very  few. 

24.215.  I suppose  the  objection  that  is  being  raised 
is  that  it  would  not  be  good  for  the  tenant  ? — I do  not 
think  that  is  the  objection  that  has  been  raised  to  it. 
I think  the  objection  is  that  it  would  not  be  good  for 
the  State  to  advance  the  money. 

24.216.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  safe  f<5r  the  State  ? 
— Not  safe  for  the  State.  I think  that  was  the 
objection,  because  scarcely  anyone  would  hold  that 
it  would  not  be  good  for  the  tenant. 

24.217.  The  President. — It  is  said  that  agents  and 
landlords  have  exercised  a considerable  check  in  the 
way  of  subdivision,  and  that  there  would  be  more 
danger  of  subdivision  if  they  were  removed  ? — I don’t 
believe  that ; Ibelieve  in  certain  particulars  there  would 
be  danger  of  evils  arising, — for  instance,  take  arterial 
drainage,  or  roads,  or  rights  of  way,  or  things  of  that 
sort.  I am  afraid  that  if  tenants  were  made  absolute 
owners  without  check,  or  somebody  to  supervise  them, 
there  would  be  very  great  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
works  of  improvement  which  affected  the  whole  estate; 
one  man  might  wish  to  keep  them  up,  and  another 
would  not,  and  if  they  were  not  kept  up  universally 
they  would  fall  out  of  repair.  I think  that  should  be 
met  by  special  legislation,  each  of  these  owners  should 
the  right  to  compel  in  a very  short  and  summary  way 
his  neighbours  to  keep  up  these  improvements,  by 
application  to  the  county  court  judge,  or  in  some  other 
way ; each  man  should  be  obliged  by  law  to  keep  open 
the  roads,  and  drains,  and  main  highways  in  his  own 
holding,  and  there  should  be  some  summary  method  of 
enabling  anyone  who  felt  aggrieved  by  this  not  being 
done  to  compel  its  being  done  by  law. 

24.218.  This  could  be  managed  without  there  being 
any  new  authority  constituted.  It  could  be  done  by 
the  purchasers  ? — Yes,  by  some  very  simple  or  very 
inexpensive  process. 

24.219.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  a process  of 
that  kind  in  the  fen  districts,  where  the  drainage  is 
superintended  by  the  district  managers  ? — Yes,  or  you 
might  have,  as  you  suggest,  a local  board  to  see  these 
matters  carried  out,  but  I am  inclined  to  think  such  a 
board  would  not  be  necessary  if  each  occupier  had  a 
right  to  go  before  a tribunal  and  to  compel  his 
neighbour  to  do  his  duty,  because  in  all  these  cases 
there  would  be  some  man  who  would  be  anxious  that 
these  works  should  be  kept  up,  but  if  it  was  found 
necessary  to  have  some  local  authority  to  look  after  it 
the  creation  of  such  a board  as  you  suggest  would 
probably  meet  the  difficulty. 

24.220.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  a general  rule,  things  of 
that  kind  are  better  looked  after  by  individuals  than 
by  boards  ? — If  a board  was  to  be  established  it 
should  be  a local  board  with  local  interest  and  local 
knowledge. 

24.221.  Suppose  you  gave  each  man  aright  to  come 
in  by  a cheap  process  to  the  county  court  and  apply 
for  an  injunction,  would  that  meet  the  case  ? — Yes. 

24.222.  The  President. — The  first  plan — to  give 
power  to  put  the  law  in  force  speedily — would  help  to 


keep  up  existing  improvements,  but  it  would  not  help 
to  make  new  ones  V — No  ; and  it  would  be  necessary 
in  case  of  new  improvements  to  have  boards. 

24.223.  .Sir  James  Caird. — These  district  boards 
have  power  in  England  to  make  improvements  when 
they  become  necessary,  and  rating  people  according 
to  their  interests? — Yes  ; that  would  be  essential  for 
all  future  improvements,  for  there  would  be  none 
made  it  the  occupiers  are  made  owners  in  congested 
districts. 

24.224.  The  President. — Would  the  question  of 
turbary  come  within  their  jurisdiction  too,’ — would  it.be 
necessary  to  have  a central  authority  to  manage  that? 
— That  would  depend  on  whether  the  turbary  was 
divided  at  the  time  of  the  sale  to  the  occupiers; 
if  it  was  divided  I do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
necessity. 

24.225.  We  had  evidence  in  some  cases  that  where 
they  all  drew  from  a common  bog  it  would,  be  difficult 
to  divide  it  in  such  a way  as  to  give  satisfaction  to 
anybody,  and  it  would  want  some  authority  to  super- 
intend the  keeping  of  the  different  arrangements?— 
The  less  of  that  superintendence  you  have  the  better 
but  it  might  be  necessary  in  some  cases. 

24.226.  Mr.  Neligan. — I refer  to  the  prudence  of 
leaving  such  cases  untouched  by  legislation,  and 
allowing  people  to  assert  their  rights  in  the  ordinary 
way? — I think,  with  regard  to  turbary,  when  you 
are  selling  to  these  occupiers  you  would  have  to  divide 
the  bogs  or  there  would  be  difficulty  ; if  there  were 
undivided  bogs  they  should  be  apportioned. 

24.227.  Would  you  still  allow  a man  to  hold  a bog 
for  the  purpose  of  setting  it  where  there  were  large 
tracts  of  bog  ? — If  it  was  not  in  the  occupation  of  any 
particular  tenant,  but  in  the  owner’s  occupation, 
decidedly  I would,  and  I think  it  would  be  very 
desirable  in  dealing  with  these  congested  districts, to 
give  power  to  the  Land  Commission  to  make  advances 
without  the  tenants  being  actually  in  occupation  of  the 
land  at  the  moment  that  the  advance  was  asked  for. 
What  I mean  is  this,  there  might  be  in  some  of  these 
districts  a large  farm,  which,  if  it  were  divided  between 
small  occupiers  allround  about,  would  make  these  men 
very  comfortable  and  better  able  to  pay  their  in- 
stalments if  they  were  made  owners.  At  present  no 
advance  can  be  made  for  the  purchase  of  a holding 
uuless  the  occupier  is  in  bond  fide  occupation  at  the 
time,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the 
Land  Commission  to  make  advances  which  would 
enable  these  farms  to  be  divided  amongst  small 
occupiers  unless  the  owner  were  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  placing  them  in  bond  fide  occupation  of  the  holdings 
before  the  sale  was  agreed  upon,  and  the  owner  might 
not  like  to  run  that  risk.  I think  if  a landlord  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  his  tenants  to  the  following 
effect ; “ I will  sell  to  you  not  only  your  own  holdings, 
“ but  a certain  portion  of  an  adjoining  farm  which  will 
“ make  your  holding  sufficient  to  live  upon,”  the 
advance  might  be  approved  of  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission on  that  understanding  before  the  man  was 
actually  put  into  bond  fide  occupation  as  tenant. 

24.228.  On  the  understanding  that  it  is  to  be  cut 
up  ? — Yes.  Of  , course,  the  advance  only  to  be 
carried  out  in  case  such  division  of  the  farm  took 

24.229.  Do  you  think  in  many  of  these  congested 
districts  practical  good  could  be  done  by  cutting  up 
the  neighbouring  lands  ? — I am  informed  such  is  the 
case.  I cannot  say  that  I know  of  any  particular 
instances  myself  in  the  congested  districts. 

24.230.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  congested  districts  there  might  he 
grass  land  held  in  pasture  which,  we  have  been  in- 
formed, could,  with  advantage  to  the  congested 
districts,  be  subdivided  amongst  them,  and  that  this 
is  held  by  yearly  tenants  not  resident,  to  whom  the 
hardship  would  be  less  if  ejected? — Yes,  in  some 
.cases  held  in  the  occupation  of  the  owner  himself,  who 
would  be  quite  willing  to  carry  out  this.  1 had  an 
instance  of  this  on  my  own  property,  although  it  was 
not  a congested  district,  men  paying  £10  or  £1*  • 
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year,  and  that  sort  of  rent.  I had  an  instance  of  that  adverted  for  sale  then.  This  trustee  Mr  James 
last  year.  There  was  a grass  farm  on  this  townland,  Taaffe  hrotW  (i,„  i„,  , , ’ ',alnes 

it  ran  the  whole  length  of  the  townland.  There  rem  no  , ,T  *• 

were  small  tenants  on  each  side  of  it.  It  was  held  by  morteam^ !Lh-Pi„LJ il  IFn  l’  f"d  I’o  d the 


notice  last  year  that  he  would  not  hold  this  farm  S5— I uffiT’  n t *.  ST  1 ‘"to 


2ffiut^T  st  ZoZ  t v *■%»  *«7 

tenants,  and  to  offer  to  sell  to  them  not  only  their  were  calculated  ^^£450  a yea^^oX^  are 
holdings,  but  portion  of  this  farm  which  ran  into  the  meant  head-rents  and  quitrents,  titherentehame  and 
head  of  each  man  s holding,  but  under  the  present  different  taxes,  one  kind  and  another  ' § ’ 

law  I could  not  do  that  unless  I made  these  tenants  24,236.  The  President .Tim  o,m„..„  f a 

bona  fide  tenants  of  the  grass  farm  in  the  first  instance.  —Yes,  and  so  on  • and  the  morS£es  n.i°tf 
I intended  to  run  that  risk,  and  I believed  if  I did  make  amounted  to  £39  000  A fter  wll  '•  **1  i e?ate 

them  occupiers  they  would  not  go  back  in  the  matter  appointed 

but  buy,  and  I had  fully  intended  when  I got  this  that  judicial  rents  should  be  Sn  ’t? *ll iff* 


but  buy,  ana  I bad  tally  intended  when  I got  this  that  judicial  rents  should  be  given ’to  the  tenants 
holding  into  my  own  hands  to  do  this,  but  the  tenant  and  I believe  he  made  annlicatim,  tn  tlm  !!JT  ,r 
„r  the  gross  f«r.u  changed  his  mind  and  did  not  give  purpose  of  having  fte  emsent  of  the  ££  t the 
T 61  W n , granting  of  these  judicial  rent,,  and  . valuer,™ 

21,231  The . President.— We  have  had  so  much  down  to  value  the  land  for  the  purpose  of  these 
stress  lard  on  the  advantage  of  tin.  that  some  people  judicial  rents;  an  independent  value?  who  made  a 
have  proposed  compulsory  purchase  of  grass  lands  for  valuation  which  most  of  Ike  tenants  accepted  Some 
I'd  'T,  Hnwou  thought  of  that  of  the  tenants  preferred  to  go  into  court  before  So 
at  all  ?-I  have  not  thought  ot  compulsory  purchase  of  Land  Commissioners,  and  the  reanltboth  of  this  valua 
grass  lands,  for  ,f  you  have  to  m,™te  these  tenants,  lion  and  of  the  tenanlsgoing  into  court  was  that  iudiekl 
that  is,  take  them  out  of  their  holdings  and  put  them  rents  were  settled  over  the  whole  estate  ihe  rptlt,l 

think  that  wULwork^  " **  1 *»«  ^ *>*» 

thmk,  if  it  rs  desirable  lo  divide  these  grass  farms  into  this  estate  to  the  public,  and  when  Lord  Ashbouraa’s 
small  holdings  for  the  sake  of  the  country,  I doubt  A et  was  passed,  the  trustee,  Mr.  James  Tuulfe  thought 
very  much  whether  these  men,  who  are  practically  he  might  have  the  estate  sold  to  the  tenants,  and  ho 
T*  ft  d’V“'e  “ “m“e  “ * calculation  made  of  what  amount  $&  £ 
1 i.i  , ’ 1 7011  IL  ;C  “ m.on  °“*  of  tas  realised  in  order  to  pay  off  all  the  mortgages  on 

wretched  hovel  111  a congested  district,  where  he  is  the  estate,  he  liimselff  in  addition  to  being  J moil- 
ar  1'stomed  only  to  till  that  patch  of  land,  and  put  gagee,  also  had  the  right  to  any  surplus  that  might 
I,,,,,  down  on  non  of  these  grass  farms,  he  would  arise  from  the  saie,  hot  he  considered  that  if  l!e  f« 
be  h , ,.ly  to  run  that  out  very  soon,  and  to  get  as  much  his  mortgage  money  he  would  he  safe  cnoimh  an/ke 
te  ho  could  out  of  it,  and  to  depreciate  t.  I den’,  was  willing  to  give  up  any  rights  lie  might  have  ,0  a 
thmk  ho  is  the  sort  of  man  who  will  toll  that  land  surplus  over  the  mortgage,'  he  decided  therefore  that  ho 
best  and  make  the  most  out  ot  it.  On  the  other  would  recommend  the  sale  of  the  estate  to  the  tenants 

*??.’  * ? T ’ S“  *dd’t,°'1  to  1,15  liresent  to1'  « sum  ‘hat  would  realise  the  £30,000  due  anil  all 

holding,  he  will  use  it  to  graze  a cow  or  two,  and  he  expenses  of  sale.  It  was  found  that  this  eould  bo 

froma  istShd  v??  * 7°?  dw°s°  him  !'eaIisea  if  the  tenants  gave  15  years’  purchase  of  the 

M f,,  f h“„l  S °C''  Jl,dici“I  rem8'  Accordingly  he  con.mnnin.ted  to  the 

-1,-33.  I think  you  hail  a case  on  some  estate  tenants  that,  if  they  were  willing  to  mvo  15  years’ 

which  is  a typical  estate  . —I  have  been  asked  by  the  purchase,  he  would 'advise  the  sale  of°the  estate  on 


1 ti,o  n • • n . . a rams,  iiiu  tenants  tnen  employed  two  solicitors. 

SfcJSjP’Wf’  'in  “ ™7  tJ1“,  ^ ot  Mr-  1'0ttren  fee  Ike  portion  of  the  c-state  in  Galway, 
mifflfP  f fr°  “yyou  Luvg  ae™  “<•  Mr.  Dillon  for  tlm  portion  in  Mayo.  The  tenants 

k mwi  I?  ’iwl’  w 7 " “ P”  “ T ' 5 1 «*  inf°™ed’  most  gladly  accepted  the  offer  made  by 
known  as  laaffe  a estates,  in  the  counties  Mayo  and  Mr.  Taaffe  to  get  then-  boldines  at  15  vears’  nnrehn  J 


....  ’ ““V''  “‘,v*  hJA'-  Taaffe  to  get  their  boldines  at  15  years’  nurcliiLse 

ggg:  .1  f ™‘'“toS  composed  of  9,000  acres  which  would  have  resulted  in  a very  lafge  redaction  on’ 
“snThm  th¥i°riWr“  " ?,  ’S'-f,"  to  VC”,.  ? the  judicial  rents.  They  Belooted  these  two  professional 
m £4  409  1 * ’ Mr'  P “ IP  T“ffe’  d“d’  ec“tlem™  represent  them,  and  these  gentlemen, 

*94  9<u  o- . T ,,  . , ...  w't'1  t*10  concurrence  and  active  assistance  of  the 

estatef?-YPt!  J Catrd-~The  rent  ot  tl,e  two  Roman  Catholic  clergymen  in  the  district,  got  the 
2±  osF  Wi'nf  „ ..  . tenants  to  sign  agreements  undertaking  to  purchase 

estatf?-!  Wn  »nTQTSx  'aCre^e  ?!  v're  &alWUy  t,len'  holdings  at  the  rate  of  15  years’  purchase,  and 
and tWenS  ’ f f °’T  ,aC1' tS  ,m  the  May°  # *te>  havinS  Sot  these  agreements  signed  by  the  tenants,  they 
cntal-lwa'l  rS6  ^ 7*  thc  fivi(le,d  sent  5n  “ application  to  the  Laud  Commissioner.^ 

were  ve,wnrntif°?i  and.t,hese  f“ts,  as  I informed,  asking  the  Land  Commissioners  to  purchase  the 
owni’i'T'i  ff1-’  P1,l't2,Up  <leathTof  ^ late  estate  under  what  is  called  the  oth  section  of  Lord 

to  S„v  ty'fl  ’ m l57L  0f  C0UrSC’  1 don,t  mean  Ashbourne’s  Act,  which  is  the  section  which  enables 
rri  her6  WFre  T6  S°'ee  arrears’  tor  th«l-c  are  the  Land  Commissioners  to  purchase  an  estate  in 

roSS7  draSS  Restate,  but  taking  it  all  bulk  for  the  purpose  of  resale  afterwards  in  lots 

rriwint  “ atrenta!’  80  lar  as  1 am  ‘"lofted,  paid  with  to  the  occupiers.  This  application  for  the  pur- 

hhese  estates  were  rather  heavily  chase  of  the  estates  was  made,  I believe,  from  the 

vested  ; !,ed’  aud  on  1 V3  death  of  Mr.  Taaffe  they  were  Galway  estate  in  March  1886,  and  from  the  Mayo 

difficulties  11  • rUIFee  . wi  e-  . Then  a number  of  estate  in  April  1886,  and  upon  receipt  of  the  applica- 
was  a In  tv  al°,Se(  m ‘ ea“nS  with  the  estates;  there  tion  the  Land  Commissioners  stated  that  before 
and  fo  on  between  afferent  members  of  the  family,  giving  a decision  they  should  investigate  all  the  cir- 
dravaed  n°  ieusou  or_ an°ther  the  proceedings  for  sale  cumstauces  connected  with  the  estate,  and  accordingly 
ready  f ’ bllt  'n  1^79  everything  was  they  sent  down  a valuer,  who  made  a report  on 

petition°  1 u',sa;e  ln  *"e  landed  Estates  Court.  The  the  estate,  which  report  of  course  was  considered 


petition  l — J"uuw  ouuu.  a no  rue  esrate,  wnicn  report  or  course  was  consiuerea 

As  von  Ilf8  l0f°,ef’  ,au<*  t'l*e  dual  rental  prepared,  private ; we  don’t  know  what  it  contained,  but  the 

which  si  1 l>l0bab  y anow>  1879  was  not  a year  in  result  of  the  report  of  this  inspector  and  of  the  in- 

tjje  tl.  , c 1 PI0Pei'ty  as  this  was  likely  to  sell,  and  quiries  made  by  the  Land  Commissioners  was,  that  in 

detier  wa°t.  01  j a 6 uame  lo  ^ conclusion  he  had  August  last  they  wrote  to  say  they  declined  to  pur- 


wait,  and  consequently  the  estate  was  not  chase,  “because” — these  are  the  words  they  Use- 
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because  they  were  not  reasonably  satisfied  that  if 
“ purchased  on  the  terms  proposed,  a resale  to  the 
“ tenants  could  be  effected  without  loss.”  As  you 
aro  all  aware,  one  of  the  conditions  of  purchase 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is,  that  one-fifth  of  the 
purchase  money,  where  the  whole  purchase  money  is 
advanced  by  the  State,  should  be  deposited  as  a 
guarantee  for  a certain  number  of  years.  Upon 
bearing  the  decision  of  the  Land  Commissioners, 
Mr.  Taaffe  suggested  that  two-fifths  instead  of  one- - 
fifth  should  be  retained  as  security,  and  one  of 
the  solicitors,  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  inquired 
from  the  Land  Commissioners,  whether  they  would 
puichase  if  the  purchase  money  required  for  the 
estate  was  13  years  instead  of  15,  but  to  both  of  these- 
proposals  the  Land  Commissioners  declined  to  accede. 
They  wrote,  in  reply  to  Mr.  Dillon,  “ The  Commis- 
“ sioners  desire  to  point  out  that,  apart  from  other 
“ considerations,  any  offer  by  them  to  purchase  the 
“ estate  at  13  years’  purchase  would  involve  a uniform 
“ revision  of  the  terms  of  sale  agreed  upon  between 
“ landlord  and  tenant,  which,  in  the  case  of  some 
“ of  the  holdings,  present  perfect  security,  whilst  in 
“ others  the  reduction  in  the  sum  named  would  not 
“ satisfy  the  Commissioners  that  each  of  these  holdings 
“ was  security  for  the  advance  to  be  made.”  They 
then  went  on  to  remark  that,  “The  bulk  of  the 
“ holdings  were  occupied  by  a large  and  poor  popu- 
“ lation,  whose  means  of  support  are  not  derived  from 
“ their  holdings  or  local  employment,  but  from  wages 
“ earned  in  England  or  elsewhere ; that  the  rates  and 
“ taxes  in  the  locality,  especially  in  one  union,  were 
“ high  ; that  there  were  more  occupiers  on  the  land 
“ than  appeared  on  the  rental ; that  most  of  the  tenants 
“ had  got  the  benefit  of  the  Arrears  Act,  1832,” 
which  I may  say  applies  universally  to  the  tenants 
in  the  west  of  Ireland ; “ that  arrears  had  become  due 
“ since  that  Act,  and  that  their  solicitor,  Mr.  Dillon, 

“ who  had  applied  on  behalf  of  the  tenants,  had  ad- 
“ mitted  that  the  tenants  would  not  be  able  to  pay 
“ these  arrears ; ” and  they  concluded  by  saying,  “ the 
“ Commissioners  when  dealing  with  an  estate  of  this 
“ character  and  exercising  the  jurisdiction  conferred 
“ on  them  by  the  5th  section  of  the  Act,  must  have 
“ regard  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, — the 
“ holdings,  the  district,  and  the  ability  of  the  existing 
“ tenants  to  discharge  the  advances  to  be  made  to 
“ them,  and  taking  all  these  matters  into  consideration 
“ they  would  not  teel  themselves  justified  in  re-opening 
“ the  negotiations  for  purchase  on  the  terms  mentioned.'’ 
The  matter  then  dropped  for  the  time  being;  sub- 
sequently the  Commissioners  agreed  to  purchase  the 
estate  in  the  county  Galway,  but  up  to  the  present 
they  have  refused  to  purchase  the  county  Mayo  estate, 
but  they  have  stated  their  willingness  to  consider  ap- 
plications that  may  be  made  to  them  for  the  purchase 
of  part  of  it,;  they  have  declined  absolutely  to  deal 
with  the  great  bulk  of  the  county  Mayo  estate,  which 
is  an  estate  in  a congested  district.  I think  it  is 
evident  from  this  that  the  Land  Commissioners  do  not 
consider  themselves  justified  under  section  5 to  buy 
estates  of  this  character  at  all,  and  that,  of  course,  is 
a very  serious  question,  and  if  that  be  the  view  of  the 
Lund  Commissioners,  and  of  the  Government,  it  is  a 
view  that  ought  to  be  very  publicly  and  immediately 
made  known,  for  it  is  not  fair  to  owners  and  occupiers 
to  allow  heavy  expenses  to  be  incurred  and  expecta- 
tions to  be  raised  when  there  is  no  intention  of 
carrying  out  a purchase.  The  tenants  in  this  case 
were  under  the  impression  they  would  get  their 
holdings  at  a very  great  reduction  ; they  signed  these 
agreements  for  15  years’  purchase,  which  would  result 
in  a very  large  diminution  of  the  rent  they  are  now 
paying ; and  naturally,  when  the  negotiation  fell 
through,  they  became  greatly  dissatisfied,  and  are  not 
at  all  willing  to  pay  rents  which  they  considered 
previously  were  not  excessive. 

24,237.  The  President. — There  is  no  appeal  from 
the  Commissioners  at  present  ? — There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  Commissioners.  Do  not  let  it  be  understood 
that  I am  in  any  way  attacking  the  Commissioners 


for  the  decision  they  have  taken,  for  it  is  quite 
possible  that  re-sale  to  the  tenants  could  not  be  made 
without  loss.  It  is  clear  that  the  Commissioners  in 
both  their  letters,  and  especially  in  the  last,  where  13 
years’  purchase  was  offered,  do  not  base  their  refusal 
on  the  number  of  years’  purchase  being  excessive. 
The  proposed  reduction  of  Mr.  Dillon  to  13  years  they 
object  to  just  as  much  as  the  15,  and  my  impression 
is  that  if  it  had  been  reduced  to  10  or  any  number  of 
years’  purchase  their  answer  would  have  been  the 
same  ; they  will  not  deal  with  these  estates  at  all ; they 
do  not  consider  them  estates  that  should  be  dealt  with 
under  section  5 of  the  Land  Purchase  Act.  I wish 
to  point  out  with  regard  to  this  estate,  that  if  it  is 
not  an  estate  which  should  be  dealt  with  under  the  5th 
section  it  is  an  estate  that  cannot  be  sold  at  all.  I 
have  already  given  the  rental ; there  are  a large 
number  of  tenants  on  it,  the  holdings  are  small,  and, 
as  stated  in  the  answer  of  the  Commissioners,  paying 
very  small  rents.  Not  only  is  the  estate  occupied  by 
a large  number  of  tenants,  but  it  belongs  to  a great 
number  of  owners.  The  mortgagees  are  the  real 
owners  now ; for  the  estate  is  not  likely  to  produce 
more  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgages.  I hold  in 
my  hand  a list,  which  I hand  in  to  the  Commissioners, 
of  all  the  charges  on  this  estate,  and  you  will  see 
they  are  very  numerous ; the  number  of  owners  may 
be  said  in  a rough  way  to  be  over  40  persons,  diversely 
interested  in  the  rental  of  this  estate. 

24.238.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  they  all  men  who 
have  lent  money  ?— Some  have  lent  money,  and  others 
have  family  charges. 

24.239.  These  mortgagees  or  owners  are  many  of 
them  trustees  ? — There  are,  I believe,  in  it  individuals 
and  persons  who  are  abroad  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  any  concerted  action  or  agreement  amongst 
them  to  sell  this  estnte  in  separate  portions  to  the 
tenants  is  out  of  the  question.  Nothing  like  con- 
certed action  could  be  taken  iu  the  matter. 

24.240.  The  President. — The  expense  ivould  be 
enormous  ? — Yes,  and  therefore  it  is  an  estate  that,  if 
it  be  sold  at  all  to  the  occupiers,  must  be  sold  in  the 
manner  contemplated  by  Section  5 of  the  Purchase 
Act,  and  if  we  are  to  understand  from  the  answer  of 
the  Land  Commission,  that  they  do  net  consider  this 
is  an  estate  which  they  could  purchase  for  re-sale  to 
the  tenants,  then  there  should  be  some  special  pro- 
vision made  for  estates  of  this  character. 

24.241.  And  if  they  cannot'  sell  without  loss  you 
cannot  force  them  ? — They  are  bound  by  the  sub- 
section not  only  to  see  that  the  price  given  for  the 
individual  holdings  is  a fair  price,  but  they  are  bound 
to  see,  under  Section  5,  that  re-sale  could  be  carried 
out  without  loss ; for  it  is  quite  possible  such  a thing 
might  arise  that  although  the  land  itself  might  be 
sufficient  security,  the  tenants  might  afterwards  say 
we  won’t  buy,  and  if  they  had  to  proceed  by  injunction 
to  compel  them  there  might,  very  probably,  be  loss. 

24.242.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  there  any  other  buyer 
possible  but  the  tenants  ? — No,  not  under  present 
circumstances.  1 might  say  that  all  land  occupied 
by  tenants  is  now  unsaleable,  but  especially  in  cases  of 
this  sort.  This  class  of  estate  is  a class  that  it  is 
most  essential  to  deal  with  if  you  want  to  restore  peace 
and  tranquillity  in  the  country,  and  it  is  a class  which, 
apparently  by  this  decision  of  the  Land  Commission 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  them.  I am  not  objecting  to 
the  justice  of  the  view  they  have  arrived  at — but  from 
their  point  of  view,  it  is  a class  that  cannot  be  sold. 
If  this  be  so  some  means  should  be  taken,  eve.n  if  it  did 
involve  some  loss  to  the  Shite  of  dealing  with  estates 
of  this  description.  Mr.  Taaffe  has  prepared  a state- 
ment, to  which  I should  wish  to  refer,  by  which  he 
shows  that  the  security  for  each  individual  holding 
on  the  estate  is  not  at  all  of  the  character  that  ought  o 
be  regarded  as  worthless.  Before  referring  to  this, 
would  beg  again  to  recall  attention  to  the  rents  o 
this  estate  at  different  times.  The  original  rent  was 
£4,409,  which  had  been  paid  regularly  for  a num 
of  years.  That  was  reduced  to  £3,543  by  the  ban 
Commission,  and  this  amount  has  been  declared  a »' 
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rent  for  the  land  by  one  section  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion. If  the  purchase  were  carried  out  as  the  tenants, 
I lie  priests,  and  everybody  wish,  the  annual  payment 
would  be  only  £2,125.  I may  say,  incidentally,  that 
the  Government  valuation  of  the  estates  is  £3,096. 
Thus,  the  new  annual  payments  would  be  30  per  cent, 
below  the  Government  valuation,  40  per  cent,  below 
the  judicial  rent,  and  about  60  per  cent,  below  the  rents 
which  had  been  paid  regularly  for  about  20  years. 
Mr.  Taaffe  has  prepared  a statement  with  regard  to 
the  small  tenants  upon  this  estate?  he  has  divided 
them  into  classes  : First,  those  between  £4  and  £6, 
or  an  average  of  2s.  a week  ; the  second  class  Is.  6d. 
a week  ? the  third  class  Is.  a week  ? and  the  fourth 
class  6d.  a week  ; and,  having  so  divided  them,  he  has 
examined  what  amount  of  land  and  value  these  tenants 
would  have  for  these  payments,  and  the  results  are  as 
follows : — Those  who  would  have  to  pay  2s.  a week 
would  have  over  16  acres  of  land,  a house,  and  as  much 
turf  as  they  or  their  families  require  to  use  for  fuel  ? 
those  who  paid  Is.  6d.  a week  would  have  13  acres,  a 
house,  and  turf;  those  who  paid  Is.  a week  would 
have  10£  acres,  a house,  and  turf  ; and  those  who  paid 
6a!.  a week  would  have  over  eight  acres,  a house,  and 
fuel.  Well,  if  that  is  not  security  for  the  amount  which 
would  be  chargeable,  I really  don’t  know  what  is,  and 
besides  this,  it  must  be  remembered  that  two-fifths  of 
the  purchase  money  were  to  be  retained.  There  is 
another  Act  of  Parliament  lately  passed  called  the 
Labourers’ Cottages  Act,  which  ig  beiug 'administered 
at  present  by  the  Boards  of  Guardians  under  the 
sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  under 
that  Act  £100  may  be  advanced  for  the  builditff  of 
cottages,  for  each  of  which  a labourer  is  to  pay  from 
Is.  a week  to  2s.  a week ; and  for  that  Is.  or  2s.  a 
week  he  is  to  have  nothing  whatever  but  the  house 
and  half  an  acre  of  land.  Now  one  of  these  cottages 
is  not  built  as  a gift  to  the  labourer  ? he  is  supposed 
to  get  value  for  the  rent  he  is  asked  to  pay,  and  the 
cottage  and  half  acre  of  land  is  supposed  to  afford 
sufficient  security  to  the  rates  for  the  advance.  The 
labourer  is  to  pay  from  Is.  to  2s.  a week  for  a small 
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24,245.  Sir  James  Caird.—Vfe  11,  there  is  the  mies 

““  he  1,nd  I Jo  not  ILk 

jou  Have  told  us  your  opinion  about  that  ?— Well  r 

“mnntnh'r  ““  ?“!  °r  “ bel>OT®  ■"  thlt. 
1 am  not  a believer  m it  earned  on  on  a large  scale 

ririr publio  bodp- 1 

0f  cour®e,  the  advantages  now  must  be  less 
he  fm  ilitin??et,t,<?n  t0  wl,ich  •vou  are  cxP°sed  and 

fendlllS  corn  of  all  kinds  from  foreign 
countries.  That  must  lessen  the  probability  of  waste 

te?nlveCTb  °n  be‘"S  a remunerative  thing ?— Cer- 
tainly.  The  worst  land  naturally  will  go  out  of  cul- 
tivation first  when  a fall  of  prices  takes  place,  and 
this  is  admittedly  the  worst  land  in  the  country.  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  remunerative  even  at.  any  time 
curried  oh  in  that  I do  know  whether  vou 

tiona  thdat“r  ‘,T“1“,.Ce,  Wore  J»“  ■»  » the  red.L- 
tions  that  were  carried  on  at  different  times  on  a laree 

aeood  did  f H°r°  ^ Ee?sborouSh  Commission 
a good  deal  of  evidence  of  attempts  of  that  sort  at 
reclamation  on  a large  scale,  on  the  Kingwilliams- 
town  estate  in  the  south  of  Ireland  and  on  another 
pioperty  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  and  in  both  of  those 
cases  the  failure  was  complete. 

24,24 1 . The  President. — I do  not  know  whether  it 
conies  exactly  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry  ?— I 
believe  gradual  reclamation  by  the  small  ten.ute  im- 
proving tlifir  own  holdings  may  bo  earried  on.  I 
believe  if  they  were  to  become  owners  they  would 
carry  it  on  to  a much  greater  extent  than  they  do 
now,  but  I do  not  believe  in  taking  up  a tract  of  waste 
land  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  reclamation  under 
a public  body. 

24,248.  Now  I have  already  asked  you  whatever  is 
necessary  about  moving  tenants  away  to  another 
ground.  1 will  just  ask  you  one  question  about 
evictions.  Of  course  you  have  had,  like  everybody 
else,  some  experience  in  that.  Do  you  think  there  is 
any  advantage  to  the  tenant  any  more  than  to  the 
landlord  in  the  present  rather  complicated  and  lengthy 


aoourer  is  to  pay  ri  om  is.  to  _s.  a week  tor  a small  operations  which  are  necessary  in  order  to  evict  a man  > 
home  and  half  an  acre,  and  that  olnuc  * considered  — I do  not.  I do  not  Skit  is  an  adv.nteo  to  nov 


sufficient  security  by  one  public  body  ? yet  these 
tenants  on  Mr.  Tanffe’s  estate,  whom  we  may  regard 
in  the  same  light  as  labourers,  for  these  tenants 
are  all  labourers,  would  have  8-J,-  acres  and  a house 
for  6 d.  a week  ; and  another  public  body  in  Ireland 
determines  that  that  is  not  security;  we  have,  there- 
fore these  strange  anomalies  : one  section  of  the  Land 
Commission  declares  that  the  judicial  rent  and  the  fair 
rent  payal.de  for  this  land  is  40  per  cent,  over  what 
another  section  of  the  same  body  sitting  in  another 
part  of  the  same  house  declares  it  cannot  expect 
the  tenants  to  pay,  and  this  latter  public  body  practi- 
cally declares  that  the  possession  of  a house  and  eight 
and  a half  acres  of  land  and  fuel  does  not  afford 
security  for  the  payment  of  6d.  a week ; whereas 
another  public  body  declares  that  a house  and  half  an 
acre  alone  is  sufficient  security  for  the  payment  by  a 
labourer  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  a week.  I think  these 
are  anomalies  that  ought  to  be  remedied.  I have  made 
inquiries  with  regard  to  these  labourers’  cottages,  and 
I find  that  there  are  already  applications  for  17,643 
of  these  cottages  with  half  an  acre  attached  ; from 
two  unions  in  what  I might  call  congested  districts, 
Listowel  and  Ivillarney,  where  the  average  valuation  is 
it  10s.  to  the  head,  there  are  470  applications, 
t«o  applications  from  Listowel,  and  285  from 
ivillarney  for  these  cottages  for  labourers,  so  (hat 
winlst  we  are  doing  our  best  in  one  part  of  the  country 
get  rid  of  this  congestion,  every  step  is  taken  in 
another  part  t.o  create  it.  ‘ 

..  24>243.  The  President. — We  have  now  finished 


the  niipstm,,  r i i , ' ' nnisnea  importance  in  Ireland.1' — Of  very  great  import) 

that,  nnh  - .- 1 11  ,oure£s  cottages  ? I mentioned  and,  in  fact,  essential,  if  you  make  these  t 

»nythin<r  mn  ♦ ta*  . ' 1 , not  know  t,lat  1 lmvG  'occupiers  owners,  because  a small  property  could 
C’oinmi  am  U'^i  ° sa/’  uness  tbe  memhers  of  the  possibly  be  nr  the  expense  attdndnnt  upon  the  pro 
omnussion  wish  to  ask  me  any  question.  • 1 1 

*4,-44.  There  is  nothing  else  ? — I do  not 


24.249.  Except  the  lawyer  ?— Except  the  lawyer. 

24.250.  In  the  first  place,  as  to  the  six  months’ 
power  of  redemption,  it  has  been  suggested  that 
I his  period  may  be  made  to  count  from  the  ob- 
taining of  judgment,  so  that  the  landlord  need  not 
move  the  tenant  till  the  six  months  are  over,  so  as  to 
avoid  all  the  bother  of  the  chance  of  his  going  back, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  tenant  would  get  his  six 
months,  and  therefore  would  have  the  same  facilities 
of  redeeming  that  he  has  now-  Do  you  think  Hint 
would  be  a good  thing  ? — I think  that  was  one  of 
the  unanimous  recommendations  of  the  Bessborouffii 
Commission. 

24.251.  That  was  not  carried  out  ? — That  was  not 
carried  out. 

24.252.  And  then,  with  regard  to  sheriff’s  sales, 
there  is  a double  operation  ; first  of  all  the  sheriff  has 
to  give  you  formal  possession,  and  then,  after  that, 
you  have  to  proceed  a second  time  on  title,  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

24,253;  Could  that  be  simplified,  do  you  think  ? — 
I think  if  it  could  it  would  be  most  advisable.  I am 
not  sufficiently  versed  in  the  law  to  say  in  what  way 
it  could  be  simplified,  but  I think  that  those  legal 
proceedings  ought  to  be  simplified  ns  much  as  possible, 
and  that  dealings  in  land  ought  to  be  made  us  free 
from  restraint  as  dealings  in  any  other  commodity. 

24.254.  Do  you  think  that  the  question  of  sim- 
plifying tho  transfer  of  land  would  be  of  very  great 
importance  in  Ireland  ? — Of  very  great  importance, 

" ese  small 
could  not 
le  present 

system. 

24.255.  Lord  MUlloton. — There  is  one  difficulty 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  land  which  is  not  cou- 
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nected  with  the  transfer  of  any  other  property,  and 
that  is  the  difficulty  of  proving  title  ? — -Well,  in  cases 
of  sales  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  or  sales  to  the 
occupiers  under  any  of  those  Purchase  Acts,  a new 
title  is  created,  which  is  perfectly  free,  and  you  have 
a free  starting  point. 

24.256.  Yes,  but  you  have  got  to  be  very  careful, 
have  you  not,  that  you  are  not  extinguishing  some- 
body’s title  who  has  a reai  claim  in  giving  to  some 
one  who  has  none  ? — Well,  I believe  that  is  taken  care 
of  in  the  inquiries  made  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
before  the  sale  takes  place. 

24.257.  It  is  supposed  to  be  so  taken  care  of,  and 
those  inquiries  are  carefully  conducted,  and  that  takes 
both  time  and  money  ? — It  does. 

24.258.  That  difficulty  you  have  not  got  in  dealing 
with  any  other  species  of  property  ? — No,  but  when 
I speak  of  removing  restrictions  I rather  refer  to  the 
newly  created  proprietorships.  I am  not  referring 
to  those  that  are  existing,  but  to  those  which 
you  are  going  to  create.  You  are  about  to  create  a 
number  of  new  proprietorships  of  very  small  quantities 
of  land  and  very  small  in  value,  and  I say  with  regard 
to  these,  which  are  new  creations  and  which  start  with 
a clear  title,  the  mode  of  dealing  with  them  ought  to 
be  of  the  simplest  character,  and  that  clearness  from 
complications  ought  to  be  preserved  as  much  as 
possible. 

24.259.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  a great  deal  already 
done  in  that  way  by  the  establishment  of  a depart- 
ment for  what  is  called  the  record  of  title  ? — I was  a 
member  of  the  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into 
that  very  subject  of  the  record  of  title,  and  I am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  not  working  at  all. 

24.260.  The  President. — And  then  the  question  of 
impounding  the  money  and  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of 
the  court.  One  idea  is  that  in  cases  of  title  being 
very  complicated,  or  of  there  being  possible  claimants, 
or  anything  of  that  kind,  that  the  court  should  have 
the  power  to  retain  the  purchase  money,  and  that  that 
purchase  money  should  be  subject  to  any  future 
claims  or  anything  else  which  would  have  attached  to 
the  estate  itself? — Yes. 

24.261.  But  that  would,  not  prevent  the  title  being 
at  once  made  out  to  the  tenant,  and  the  tenants  being 
put  into  possession  ? — I think  that  would  be  one  way 
to  meet  the  difficulty,  and  probably  a very  good  way. 

24.262.  And  that  with  regard  to  the  tenant's  title 
itself,  it  is  also  necessary  to  provide  that  the  person 
put  into  possession  might  be  there  subject  to  any 
claims  that  might  in  future  be  made  ? — Yes. 

24.263.  And  that  this  would  very  much  simplify 
the  proving  of  titles  and  make  the  thing  work  three 
times  as  quickly  as  it  does  now  ? — Yes,  I see  no  ob- 
jection at  all.  The  real  difficulty  that  has  arisen  up 
to  the.  present.  I think,  is  not  so  much  the  difficulty  of 
making  title  on  the  part  of  the  present  owner.  It  is 
the  difficulty  of  getting  the  Land  Commission  to  ap- 
prove of  sales,  or  of  getting  the  tenants  to  propose  to 
buy. 

24.264.  Mr.  Neligan, — Perhaps  there  is  no  country 
in  Europe  where  as  a rule  title  is  so  easily  now  made 
as  in  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  the  Encumbered 
Estates  Court  conveyance  giving  a new  and  a Par- 
liamentary root  of  title,  in  effect  a new  starting  point  ? 
— Yes. 

24.265.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  against 
all  arbitrary  fixing  of  rents,  but  it  having  been  decided 
that  they  are  to  be  fixed  by  an  outside  authority,  has 
your  attention  been  turned  to  wliat  has  been  called  the 
sliding  scale  or  produce  rent?— Yes,  I have  given 
some  consideration  to  that,  and  primd  facie  I would 
be  rather  in  favour  of  it,  but  upon  looking  at  it  from 
all  points  of  view  I am  afraid  it  would  not  work. 

24.266.  For  what  reason  ? — By  a sliding  scale  you 
mean  the  rent  to  be  regulated  by  the  prices  of  pro- 
duce ? 

24.267.  Yes? — Well,  you  see  the  tenant’s  rent,  the 
amount  that  would  be  fair  for  an  occupying  tenant  to 
pay  for  rent  is  dependent  upon  two  elements.  It 


is  dependent  upon  the  amount  of  produce  aud  upon 
the  price  of  that  produce.  If  you  attempt  to  regulate 
the  rent  by  one  of  those  elements  leaving  out  the 
other,  I think  you  will  fall  into  as  grievous  an  error  as 
if  you  leave  the  rent  regulated  as  it  is  at  present.  Or 
to  put  it  in  another  way,  supposing  that  you  arrange 
that  the  rent  should  be  fixed  according  to  a sliding 
scale  of  prices,  well,  so  long  as  that  scale  was  goin° 
down  I have  no  doubt  you  would  find  it  very  easy 
to  carry  it  out,  but  supposing  that  the  price  rose  I 
am  afraid  you  would  find  a very  great  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  an  increase  of  rent,  and  I 
believe  a very  rational  objection.  Take  for  instance  a 
a case  of  this  sort.  Take  for  instance  the  potato  crop, 
and  the  oat  crop,  which  are  the  main  crops  grown  by  the 
tenants  in  the  part  of  Ireland  with  which  I am  con- 
nected, supposing  that  there  was  a great  failure  in 
the  crops,  and  that  at  the  same  time,  along  with  this 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  of  it,  there  was  a lar<m 
increase  in  the  price  of  those  commodities,  I think 
you  would  find  it  very  hard  to  get  the  tenant  to 
understand  that  he  should  pay  a higher  rent  in  a year 
in  which  he  had  a failure  of  crops  than  in  a year  in 
which  he  had  very  good  crops.  Now  it  can  scarcely 
be  denied  that  a fall  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 
produce  has  taken  place  this  year,  but  I do  not 
think  that  the  return  to  the  teuant  out  of  the  land 
is  very  much  less  than  it  was  last  year,  because  I 
believe  that,  the  crops  this  year  are  much  better 
than  they  were  last. year,  and  that  if  the  tenant  gets 
less  for  his  produce,  yet  having  a greater  quantity  of 
it  lie  gets  very  much  the  same  return  as  he  did  before 
out  of  the  land,  and  is  thus  just  as  well  able  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  I am  afraid  that  if  you  had  this  sliding 
scale,  though  it  would  work  very  well  when  prices 
were  going  down,  the  moment  prices  rose  you  would 
find  it  causgd  as  great  dissatisfaction  as  any  other 
system. 

24.268.  Because  they  would  not  think  it  a fair 
thing,  the  amount  of  produce  not  being  taken  into 
account  ? — The  fairest  thing,  of  course,  would  be  that 
a certain  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  of  the 
holding  should  belong  to  the  landlord,  and  then  lie 
would  not  only  have  the  advantage  or  disadvantage 
of  lower  and  higher  prices,  but  he  would  also  have 
the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of  failure  of  crops. 

24.269.  As  formerly  in  the  case  of  tithes,  if  he 
came  to  take  his  tenth  part  out  of  it  ? — But  that  would 
be  in  practice  impossible  to  carry  out,  and  I think 
those  artificial  modes  of  adjusting  rents,  varying  from 
year  to  year,  however  well  they  may  appear  in  theory, 
when  they  come  to  practice  will  bo  found  to  break 
down. 

24.270.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  could  not,  of 
course,  ascertain  the  amount,  but  if  it  was  possible  to 
ascertain  the  amount  and  put  all  together,  that  would 
be  the.  correct  way? — You  cannot  ascertain  the 
amount. 

24.271.  You  cannot  ascertain  the  amount,  but  as 
to  the  prices  before  we  had  the  large  importation  of 
foreign  produce  that  we  have  got,  there  was  a greater 
fluctuation  of  prices,  caused  by  shortness  of  crops, 
but  prices  are  now  much  more  equal  than  before. 
For  instance,  the  short  crop  of  1879,  which  was  the 
shortest  crop  of  the  century,  did  not  affect  the  price 
of  wheat  one  atom  so  far  as  wheat  was  concerned.  It 
kept  falling,  in  spite  of  the  short  crop,  in  consequence 
of  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign  wheat,  so  that 
the  difficulty  that  you  apprehend  is  very  much  abated 
by  the  fact  that  there  is  a greater  equality  of  prices 
now  compared  with  what  there  used  to  be  ? — There  is 
undoubtedly. 

24.272.  And,  therefore,  that  objection  of  yours  is 
not  so  tenable  or  forcible  as  it  would  be  20  or  30 
years  ago  ? — No  doubt  it  would  have  been  stronger 
20  or  30  years  ago,  when  the  price  was  regulated  by 
the  crops  of  the  country,  but  I do  not  think  it  is 
altogether  got  rid  of,  because  supposing  the  pnce 
not  to  be  affected  in  any  way  by  the  amount  of  home 
produce  still  die  farmer  does  not  receive  in  money  va  ue 
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at  all  what  he  received  the  year  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  not  having  the  quantity.  Now  lake  the 
year  1879  as  an  instance.  That  was  an  extremely 
bad  year  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  in  the  way  of  the 
failure  of  crops.  My  impression  is  that  the  prices 
in  that  year  were  a great  deal  higher  than  they  are 
now,  but  I do  not  think  that  a tenant  would  have 
been  at  all  satisfied  at  being  charged  a higher  rent  in 
1879,  although  prices  were  higher  then  than  they  are 
now,  because  he  did  not  get  out  of  the  land  anything 
like  the  amount  that  he  got  this  year. 

24.273.  I think  your  objection  is  an  entirely  good 
one,  subject  to  this  correction,  that  the  prices,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  enormous  importation  of  foreign 
produce,  have  become  very  much  more  equal  in  value 
from  year  to  year  than  they  used  to  be.  Unless  that 
you  cannot  get  at  the  amount — I quite  see  that  you 
are  right,  that  the  amount  ought  to  be  taken  into 
account  as  well  as  the  price,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
take  that  into  account.  But  suppose  you  take  it,  for 
instance,  in  this  way, — oats  are  the  principal  corn  in 
Ireland  ? — Yes. 

24.27 4.  And  we  may  suppose  that  corn  to  one-third 
may  be  the  value  of  the  produce  in  Ireland — I do  not 
say  whether  it  is  so  absolutely  or  not ; I do  not  know, 
I am  only  making  a supposition — and  that  two-thirds 
should  go  on  the  price  of  meat  and  butter,  there  would 
be  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  from  year  to  year  the 
average  price  in  each  county  of  oats,  meat,  and 
butter? — But  how  would  you  get  at  the  one-third  or 
two-thirds?  How  would  you  know  what  it  was  ? 

24.275.  Suppose  you  had  .£100  a year  rent,  you 
would  divide  it  into  three  parts.  £33  would  depend 
on  the  price  of  oats,  and  £66  on  the  price  of  meat 
and  butter  ? — Yes. 

24.276.  And  the  amount  of  rent  dependent  on  each 
could  be  ascertained  according  to  some  public  return, 
which  would  certify  what  the  average  price  would  be 
of  these  three  articles  ? — What  I say  in  reply  to  that 
is  that  I do  not  think  that  would  give  satisfaction, 
because  the  very  year  when  the  price  of  oats  went  up 
may  be  a year  in  which  the  produce  of  oats  on 
that  particular  farm  went  down,  and  went  down 
perhaps  to  a much  greater  extent. 

24.277.  What  I have  been  trying  to  argue  is  that 
that  difficulty  has,  to  a great  extent,  abated,  from  the 
regularity  of  prices  under  the  system  of  free  trade. 
The  difficulty,  of  course,  is  a great  one,  but  then  you 
are  in  this  position — that  you  have  attempted  to  fix 
rent,  and  that  you  cannot  fix  prices,  and  the  only  true 
principle  is,  not  how  much  money  should  be  paid  for 
the  land,  but  how  much  produce  paid  for  the  land,  and 
that  produce  turned  into  money.  That  you  admit  ? 
—That  I admit.  That  would  be  the  true  principle 
if  you  could  act  on  it. 

24.278.  And  is  not  something  like  what  I have 
mentioned  some  way  of  getting  out  of  the  difficulty  ? 
— I am  afraid  not,  because  theie  arc  two  elements 
that  you  must  get  at.  You  must  get  at  the  amount 
of  the  produce  and  the  value  of  the  produce.  While 
you  might,  in  the  way  you  suggest,  get  at  the  value, 
you  cannot  get  at  the  amount,  and  I think  the  amount 
is  of  far  more  importance  than  the  value,  for  a man  on 
a failure  of  crops,  from  a bad  season  or  one  thing  or 
another,  would  lose  a great  deal  more  than  he  would 
gain  on  the  enhanced  value  of  the  portion  that  would 
remain  to  him. 

24.279.  I quite  grant  that  if  we  had  not  our  prices 
regulated,  not  by  the  amount  of  our  crops,  but  by  that 
of  produce  from  abroad  ? — But,  assuming  that  the 
price  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  home 
produce,  I still  say  that  the  occupier  would  feel  it  a 
grievance  that,  when  he  had  a small  crop,  he  should 
be  asked  to  pay  a higher  rent,  although  the  increase 
m prices  was  not  in  any  way  due  to  any  failure  at 

ome,  but  to  a possible  failure  abroad  or  to  a general 
rise  in  prices  all  round. 

24.280.  I know  ii  is  open  to  that  objection,  but  can 
you  suggest  any  other  method  by  which  it  is  possible 
o make  the  rent  in  some  degree  be  affected  by  the 


prices  ? — I cannot,  because  my  opiuion  is  that  this 
attempt  to  fix  rents  by  any  artificial  means  must  fail. 

24.281.  That  has  been  done? — That  has  been 
done,  and  1 consider  it  a failure. 

24.282.  And  then  that  would  not  be  a way  to  get 
rid  of  the  failure,  I suppose  ? — What  ? 

24.283.  My  suggestion  would  not  be  a way  to  get 
rid  of  the  failure  which  has  taken  place  ? — No,  I believe 
it  would  only  intensify  the  agitation  against  the  pay- 
rnent  of  rent.  It  would  be  all  very  well  so  long  as 
prices  were  going  down.  .So  long  as  it  would  tell  in 
favour  of  the  occupiers,  who  are  after  all  the  most 
numerous  and  powerful  class,  so  long  would  you  have 
the  system  thought  well  of,  but  the  moment  prices 
went,  up,  even  if  there  was  nothing  else  but  the  prices 
going  up,  ] think  there  would  be  an  objection  to  it. 
And  if,  at  the  same  time  that  the  prices  went  up,  it  so 
happened  that  there  was  a failure  of  crops,  then  un- 
doubtedly' there  would  be  the  strongest  objection  to  it, 
and  I think  a very  just  one.  I think  it  would  be 
very  hard  on  a tenant  whose  crops  had  nearly  all 
failed,  that  that  particular  year  that  his  crops  failed  lie 
should  have  to  pay  a higher  rent,  because,  from  some 
other  circumstances,  having  no  connection  whatever 
with  his  laud,  prices  had  gone  up. 

Mr.  Neligan. — If  we  were  to  take  prices  as  the 
measure  of  rent,  the  rent  of  1879  should  be  the 
highest  rent  for  12  or  14  years. 

Sir  Janies  Caird. — Not  in  wheat. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I am  taking  oats,  barley,  flax,  hay, 
straw,  potatoes,  butter,  and  beef. 

Sir  James  Caird. — Taking  these  things,  would  they' 
be  higher  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Prices  of  these  articles  were,  ac- 
cording to  the  returns  before  me,  very  much  higher  in 
1879. 

24.284.  Witness. — I have  no  hesitation  in  stating 
that  my  experience  of  1879  was  that  it  was  a year  in 
which  the  tenants  had  great  difficulty  in  paying  rent. 

24.285.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  the  prices  of  1879  there 
would  have  been  one  of  the  heaviest  year’s  rents  that 
we  have  had  for  a long  time  according  to  the  sliding 
scale? — It  would  be  impossible  to  carry  that  out 
under  such  circumstances. 

24.286.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — You  think  it  would  be 
impossible  to  carry'  it  out  when  it  began  to  rise  ? — I 
think  so.  I think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  carry- 
out when  it  began  to  rise,  even  when  the  produce  of 
the  holdings  was  very  good,  up  to  the  average,  but  I 
think  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  it  out  if  when 
the  rise  came  there  was  a failure  of  crops. 

24.287.  Lord  Milltown. — It  has  been  tried,  has 
not  it,  in  certain  cases  in  Ireland,  the  produce  rent  V 
— I think  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  College  leases. 

24.288.  And  in  some  of  the  Church  leases  ? — I do 
not  happen  to  know,  but  my  recollection  of  the 
evidence  given  before  us  on  the  Bessborough  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  the  Trinity  College  leases  was, 
that  the  rent  was  there  dependent  upon  the  prices  of 
produce. 

24.289.  They  rise  and  fall  according  to  the  price  of 
prnduce.  Do  you  know  whether  that  arrangement  is 
giving  satisfaction  ? — Oh,  no,  on  the  contrary,  the 
greatest  dissatisfaction.  I suppose  you  have  had 
evidence  on  that  point. 

24.290.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  then,  I suppose, 
you  would  prefer  to  take  the  chances  of  the  15  years’ 
arrangement,  that  the  low  prices  would  be  corrected 
by  a similar  number  of  higher  prices? — Well,  I 
believe  that  if  the  system  could  be  thoroughly 
and  fairly  carried  out,  I do  not  think  that  what 
you  suggest  would  be  disadvantageous  to  the  landlord, 
but  I do  not  think  it  could  be  carried  out,  and, 
therefore,  I think  we  must  take  our  chance  of  the 
15  years. 

24.291.  The  President. — Do  you  think  15  years 
too  long  a period  to  have  rents  fixed  for,  and  do  you 
think  it  would  be  better  to  have  a more  frequent 
revision  ?— I would  prefer  not  to  give  any  opinion 
on  that  subject,  because  I am  against  the  whole 


Dec.  8,  1880. 

The  O'Conor 
Don. 
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Deo.  8,  1886.  system,  and  would  prefer  to  see  the  people  the  absolute 
owners 

The  O’Conor  24,292.  You  would  rather  have  freedom  of  con- 
^011,  tract  ? — I would  rather  have  freedom  of  contract ; 

make  the  great  bulk  of  the  occupiers  owners,  and  give 
the  most  absolute  freedom  of  contract  then.  I do 
not  think  we  can  go  back  and  make  the  landlords 
absolute  owners.  I think  that  is  an  impossibility. 

24.293.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  a subject  of  our 
inquiry  on  which  I would  like  to  ask  your  assistance, 
O’Conor  Don ; we  have  heard  a great  deal  about  lease- 
holders, and  the  propriety  of  bringing  them  within  the 
operation  of  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Yes. 

24.294.  Assuming  that  they  ought  to  come  in,  have 
you  turned  your  attention  at  all  as  to  what  (if  any)  limit 
ought  to  be  put  upon  the  class  of  leaseholders  who  should 
be  allowed  to  come  in  ? — My  last  answer  must  apply 
to  this  also,  that  I would  prefer  that  an  endeavour 
should  be  made  to  make  those  leaseholders  absolute 
owners  instead  of  bringing  their  farms  under  this  Act 
of  1881,  which  I believe  to  be  altogether  wrong  in 
principle,  but  assuming  that  this  system  is  to  be 
carried  out,  that  it  is  to  be  the  system  upon  which  the 
land  of  Ireland  is  to  be  settled,  I think  that  lease- 
holders will  have  to  be  admitted  under  its  provisions. 

24.295.  Would  you  make  any  limit  as  to  the  lease- 
holders who  should  come  in  with  respect  to  the  length 
or  terms  of  their  leases,  would  you  admit  all  grantees 
in  fee  farm ; or,  as  they  have  been  called,  grants  in 
perpetuity  ? — Oh,  grants  in  perpetuity,  that  is  a 
different  thing  altogether. 

24.296.  That  is  oue  of  the  vexed  questions  we  have, 
and  that  is  the  reason  I asked  your  assistance. — I 
have  not  considered  the  question  of  these  perpetuity 
owners  at  all.  I should  think  that  they  stood  on 
quite  a different  basis  from  the  ordinary  agricultural 
tenant  holding  under  a lease  for  a short  number  of 
years  or  lives. 

24.297.  The  tendency  of  your  opinion  would  be  to 
confine  it  to  men  having  terminable  leases  for  lives  or 
years  ? — Yes. 

24.298.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  know  anything  about 
how  those  perpetuity  leases  in  some  cases  were  brought 
about  ? — No. 

24.299.  How  they  were  created?— No.  I think  I 
may  say  that  I know  nothing  at  all  about  those  per- 
petuity leases  except  what  anyone  would  know  by 
the  very  mention  of  them.  I do  not  know  any  par- 
ticulars regarding  them. 

24.300.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  on  the  passing 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  a certain  class  of 
leaseholders  were  obliged  to  take  out  perpetuities,  and 
that  they  hold  now  in  perpetuity,  but  that  the  rents 
in  many  cases  were  very  high? — I do  not  think 
we  have  any  of  them  in  my  part  of  the  country.  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  of  them  being  in  that  part  of 
Ireland  with  which  I am  acquaiuted. 

24.301.  And  where  the  rents  are  considerably 
higher  than  the  judicial  rents  all  round,  would  it  not 
be  a great  grievance  to  leave  that  class  of  persons 
outside  ? — I am  sure  they  would  consider  it  so. 

24.302.  Would  you  yourself  not  consider  that  it 
was  a hardship  ?— Well,  I should  require  to  know  all 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  original  creation 
of  those  perpetuities,  and,  as  I say,  I do  not  know 
anything  about  them,  and  I have  never  considered  the 
question,  and  know  nothing  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  arose. 

24.303.  T think  you  said,  O’Couor  Don,  that  you 
hold  about  1,000  acres  in  your  own  hands  ? — Yes. 

24,30i.  Is  it  tillage  land  or  grazing  land  ? — Oh, 
grazing  land.  I have  no  tillage,  I may  say,  except 
just  what  is  attached  to  my  house. 

24.305.  Is  it  dairy  stock  that  you  feed  on  it  or 
young  stock  for  fattening  purposes? — Young  stock 
chiefly. 

24.306.  What  season  of  the  year  do  you  generally 
buy  them  ? — Well,  1 used  to  buy  twice  a year,  in 
October  or  November  and  in  April  or  May,  but 
latterly  I have  been  endeavouring  to  buy  as  much  as 


I possibly  could  in  October  and  November,  and  buyin« 
as  little  as  possible  in  April  and  May. 

24.307.  I presume  that  you  have  kept  a regular 
account  for  the  last  five  or  six  years  ? — I have. 

24.308.  Are  your  profits  equal  in  the  last  three 
years  to  what  they  were  before  that  ? — Certainly  not. 
Last  year  I think  was  the  worst  year  that  I ex- 
perienced for  a long  time.  This  year  is  very  much 
better. 

24.309.  Mr.  Neligan. — This  year  is  better?— 
Very  much  better. 

24,310  Mr.  Knipe. — What  do  you  attribute  that 
to  ? — It  is  very  hard  to  give  an  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion directly,  because,  in  estimating  your  profits  on  a 
farm,  there  are  so  many  things  that  have  to  be  con- 
sidered. I think  there  is  a good  deal  of  fallacy  in  the 
way  that  most  farmers  regard  their  profits  on  a farm 
for  a year,  especially  when  they  are  dealing  with  stock 
or  cattle,  that  are  bought  to  be  resold  after  a few 
months  feeding.  Supposing  that  my  man  buys 
two-year  old  beasts  in  May  for  a certain  price  and 
sells  them  out  in  November,  after  giving  them  the 
summer’s  grass,  and  that  he  gets  very  little  more  than 
he  paid  for  them,  he  is  naturally  inclined  to  think 
that  the  farm  has  yielded  him  only  the  difference 
between  what  he  paid  for  them  and  what  he  received 
for  them,  and  in  some  cases  he  would  really  make  a 
loss  instead  of  a profit  of  Ante  years.  For  instance 
last  year  he  made  a loss  instead  of  a profit  because 
there  was  a great  fall  in  prices  between  the  May  and 
November.  But  I do  not  think  that  is  exactly  a fair 
method  of  calculating,  because  in  November  he  could 
buy  a similar  class  of  stock  at  a proportionately  low 
value  ; and  when  he  calculates  in  that  way  he  is 
really  setting  off  as  against  the  year  or  half  year,  as 
the  case  may  be,  what  is  practically  a loss  of  capital 
and  not  a loss  of  income  from  the  farm  for  the  year, 
but,  taking  that  into  consideration,  I should  say  that 
the  reason  why  the  profits  of  a large  farm  like  mine 
have  been  so  bad  for  the  last  few  years  is  that  the 
stock  was  bought  at  a time  when  it  was  higher  in  price 
than  when  we  sold  out. 

24.3 1 1 . Does  it  not  very  much  depend  on  the  price 
of  stock  what  profit  you  have  off  feeding  cattle  ?— It 
does. 

24.312.  And  would  it  be  owing  to  the  low  price 
that  you  bought  cattle  at  that  this  year ; your 
profiis  are  larger  than  last  year? — Certainly;  there  is 
no  question  about  that. 

24.313.  And  that  would  affect  a very  large  number 
of  small  farmers  very  seriously  through  the  country,— 
the  low  prices  ? — You  see  prices  last  November — not 
last  November,  but  November  1885 — both  for  older 
stock  and  young  stock,  were  very  much  lower  than 
they  were  in  May  1885,  and  people  who  bought  in 
May  1885  and  who  sold  in  November  1885,  or  who 
bought  even  in  November  1884  and  who  sold  in 
November  1 885,  suffered  upon  that  year  a very  great 
loss,  because  the  prices  between  the  one  period  aud 
the  other  had  fallen  very  much;  but  the  persons 
who  bought  last  year,  in  October  aud  November 
1885  and  who  are  selling  now — the  prices  between 
October  last  year  and  October  this  year  being  very 
much  the  same  (there  is  not  much  difference,  I think, 
in  store  stock  now  from  what  it  was  this  time  last 
year) — apparently  show  upon  their  books  a very 
substantial,  but  I maintain  that  that  is  only  apparent, 
profit.  I do  not  think  it  is  true. 

24.314.  At  all  events,  it  is  your  experience  that 
store  cattle  are  lower  now  than  what  they  were  a few 
years  ago? — Oh,  there  is  no  question  about  that. 
They  are  much  lower  than  they  were  a few  years  ago, 
but  I do  not  think  they  are  lower  this  year  than  last 
year. 

24.315.  And  this  would,  affect  a very  considerable 
number  of  small  farmers  who  would  rear  these  cattle 
and  breed  them  upon  their  farms  ? — Yes. 

24.316.  And  who  are  obliged  to  sell  them  at  a very 
low  price  ? — Yes. 
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24.317.  I think  you  gave  us  very  valuable  evidence 
with  reference  to  the  prices  of  farm  produce  for  a 
large  number  of  years  and  the  cultivation  of  land,  and 
I think  you  said  there  is  no  reason  why  the  tenants 
might  not  pay  their  rent  this  year, — that  it  was  just 
as  easy  as  last  year  or  the  year  before? — I think  it  is 
as  easy  to  pay  rent  this  year  as  last  year. 

24.318.  Notwithstanding  the  lower  price  of  pro- 
duce ? — Well,  you  have  the  same  facility,  or  rather 
much  greater  facility  than  I have,  of  ascertaining  the 
prices  of  produce:  but  my  experience  is,  with  regard 
to  store  stock  which  I deal  in,  that  store  stock  are  this 
year  just  as  dear  as  they  were  last  year,  and  then  with 
regard  to  produce,  potatoes  and  oats  are,  I believe,  in 
my  part  of  the  coutry  generally  good,  and  if  there  is 
some  diminution  in  prices  there  has  been  an  increase 
in  produce.  It  has  been  a good  year  compared  to  the 
preceding  year,  and  on  the  whole  the  amount  that 
the  occupier  received  out  of  his  land  this  year  is 
certainly  equal  to  what  it  was  last  year ; and  with 
regard  to  grass  land,  I believe  there  is  a great  deal 
more  hay  this  year  than  there  was  last  year. 

24.319.  But  many  landlords  have  given  reductions 
upon  the  judicial  rents  ? — Certainly. 

24.320.  And  last  year  as  well  ? — And  last  year  as 
well. 


24.321.  And  you  gave  reductions  yourself? — I did. 

24.322.  And  were  you  under  the  impression  that 
the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  were  more  difficult 
to  pay  now  than  then — was  not  that  one  of  the  reasons 
why  you  gave  the  reductions  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.323.  But,  naturally,  looking  at  the  prices  that 
the  Commissioners  based  their  calculations  on,  would 
you  not  think  they  would  be  too  high  now  ? — I do  not 
know  that  the  Commissioners  based  their  calculations 
on  any  such  prices.  My  notion  of  their  mode  of  fixing 
rents  is  that  it  was  a sort  of  haphazard  kind  of  guess 
work.  Men  went  down,  looked  at  and  walked  over 
the  land,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  would 
make  such  a reduction.  I do  not  know  that  there 
was  any  principle  at  all  in  their  reduction  of  rents. 

24.324.  We  have  been  told  that  they  took  an 
average  of  five  years’  prices  ? — Who  stated  that  ? 

24.325.  The  Sub-Commissioners  themselves. — 
Well,  that  surprises  me.  I thought  I had  read  the 
evidence  that  was  given  before  the  Lords’  Commiittee, 
and  I do  not  remember  their  stating  that.  I may  be 
wrong. 

24.326.  It  has  been  stated  by  more  than  one  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners  that  they  made  calculations,  taking 
a number  of  years,  of  the  price  of  produce,  and  upon 
that  they  fixed  the  rents  ? — My  impression  with  regard 
to  the  Sub-Commissioners  is  that  they  had  no  system 
whatever,  one  Sub-Commissioner  took  one  plan 
and  another  another,  and  every  man  had  his  own 
opinion,  and  it  all  usually  resulted  in  making  a certain 
amount  of  reduction  of  the  rent  whatever  it  was. 
That  was  one  of  the  reasons  why  I believed  that  the 
system  of  valuing  rents  by  different  persons  going 
about  the  country  could  never  lead  to  anything  but 
dissatisfaction,  because  there  is  no  uniformity  in  it, 
and  what  one  Commission  does  another  will  not 
do.  You  have  two  tenants,  for  instance,  one  goes  to 
one  Sub-Commissioner  and  gets  one  rent  fixed,  and 
another  to  another  Sub-Commission  and  gets  a 
totally  different  one,  and  these  men  compare  notes 
together,  and  one  finds  that  the  other  has  got  a much 
larger  reduction  than  he  has,  and  he  feels  naturally 
aggrieved. 


24.327 . And  the  same  thing  applies  to  the  evidence 
before  us.  Some  here  complain  of  the  rents  being 
too  low,  and  others  that  they  are  too  high.  It  is 
extremely  difficult  to  agree  in  anything.— It  is. 

24.328.  Idas  your  attention  been  called  to  the 
reductions  given  by  English  landlords  this  year  with- 
out any  Act  of  l'aiTiaincnt  ? — No,  except  what  I read 
° m the  papers;  but  my  belief  is  that  if  the  English 
andlord  does  not  give  reductions  the  tenant  gives  him 
«P  the  land. 


24.329.  But  unfortunately  the  Irish  tenant  has 
invested  all  his  capital  in  the  improvement  of  the 
farm,  and  that  makes  all  the  difference  ? — That  makes 
a very  great  amount  of  difference.  I believe  that 
some  of  the  largest  tenants  in  Ireland  and  greatest 
farmers  have  found  it  necessary  to  give  up  their 
holdings  to  their  landlord,  and  get  reductions  of  rent. 
And  that  is  quite  right  and  fair.  It  is  a bargain 
>e tween  the  two,  and  if  one  finds  that  he  cannot  pay 

fair?U  eS  U1>  h'S  hlUd’  and  ,hat  is  l)erfectly  j»st  and 

24.330.  Would  you  not  think  it  fair  that  the  land- 
lord should  remunerate  the  tenant  for  the  money  1m 
invested  and  the  improvements  that  he  made  during 
his  occupancy'?- — I think  so,  due  allowance  being 
made  for  the  depreciation  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
produce. 

24.331.  I know  a great  many  farmers  would  be 
very  glad  to  hand  it  up  if  they  got  that  at  present. 
I just  wish  to  ask  you,  with  respect  to  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  do  you  tliink  it  necessary  to  make  it 
compulsory  ?— Well,  I stated  that  I did  not  think 
that  it  was  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory  at 
first.  I stated  that  I thought  that  if  the  first  pro- 
posal I suggested  of  giving  the  landlord  the  option 
of  selling,  if  that  did  not  result  in  creating  as  large 
a number  of  proprietors  as  the  State,  would  like 
to  take  on  hands  all  at  once,  that  then  I would 
proceed  to  the  other,  compulsion ; but  I believe  that 
if  you  provide  that  any  landlord  who  wished  to  sell 
should  have  his  property  bought  from  him,  I tliink 
that  that  would  meet  the  amount  of  money  that  the 
State  would  probably  like  to  invest  all  at  once,  and 
that  then  you  could  proceed  afterwards  to  compel 
landlords  who  did  not  come  in  if  it  were  necessary, 
but  I do  not  think  it  would  be  necessary. 

24.332.  'On  certain  conditions  ? — Yes  ; but  I do  not 
think  it  would  be  necessary. 

24.333.  In  the  event  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
of  a property  beiDg  willing  to  buy,  would  you  tliink 
it  unreasonable  that  the  landlord  should  be  forced  to 
sell? — That  might  depend  on  the  terms  at  which  the 
tenants  would  be  willing  that  the  property  should  be 
bought. 

24.334.  Under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — I mean 
"'hat  number  of  years’  purchase. 

24.335.  Well,  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
years’  purchase  what  I wanted  to  know  from  you  was, 
would  it  not  be  necessary  to  establish  a Court  or 
tribunal  of  some  sort  to  interfere,  taking  all  the  cir- 
cumstances into  account  as  to  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase  the  landlord  should  get  and  the  tenants  should 
give  ? — No,  I think  not. 

24.336.  If  you  make  it  compulsory  you  must  have 
some  sort  of  Court  to  interfere  ? — Where  judicial  rents 
are  settled  I do  not  think  you  want  any  Court,  because 
I think  it  would  be  giving  the  tenant  an  advantage, 
that  he  should  have  his  land  made  over  to  him  as 
owner  upon  payment  of  what  the  Court  has  already 
decided  is  a fair  amount  for  him  to  pay  as  rent.  I do 
not  know'  why  a tenant  could  consider  himself  ag- 
grieved if  he  were  made  prospective  owner  of  his 
holding  upon  payment  of  an  amount  that  the  Court 
has  already  decided  is  a fair  amount  (o  pay  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  is  never  to  gain  anything  except 
hold  the  occupation  for  a year.  Where  judicial  rents 
did  not  exist  it  would  certainly  be  necessary  there  to 
have  some  means  of  ascertaining  the  sum  that  should 
be  paid  for  it,  and  I think  that  that  amount  might  bo 
ascertained  by  the  comparison  with  the  judicial  rents 
in  the  neighbourhood,  taking  them  as  the  standard — 
the  judicial  rents  already  established  on  similar 
lands. 

24.337.  I understood  you  to  say  that,  even  though 
the  owner  should  suffer,  this  system  should  be 
encouraged  in  every  case.  Do  you  think  the  instal- 
ments should  be  equal  to  the  present  rent  ? — I believe, 
even  if  th  _•  instalments  were  equal  to  the  present  rent, 
the  landlords  would  suffer  very  much,  because  I do  not 
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believe  that  they  would  be  able  to  invest  the  money — 
especially  where  they  are  under  settlements,  they 
could  not  invest  the  money  at  a rate  of  interest  that 
would  repay  them  the  judicial  rent.  Suppose  a land- 
lord sells  an  estate  to  his  tenants  at  a rate  that  will 
make  their  instalments  equal  to  the  judicial  rent,  and 
that  the  money  that  he  receives  is  to  be  invested  in 
Government  securities,  he  will  not  receive  for  that 
anything  like  the  amount  that  he  received  before,  and 
therefore  he  will  suffer  a loss. 

24.338.  It  has  been  stated  that  all  concerned  in 
land  may  be  prepared  to  lose  a little.  I suppose  that 
is  your  idea? — Most  certainly,  and  the  longer  the 
settlement  is  delayed,  the  more  the  loss  will  be  to  the 
whole  community. 

24.339.  But  if  the  State  could  see  their  way  to  make 
this  compulsory  on  certain  conditions,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  practicable  without  a Court. being  established  ? 
— I do  not  know  whether  some  of  the  existing  Courts 
might  not  be  utilised  for  the  purpose. 

24.340.  I was  just  thinking  of  the  Land  Court — 
the  Chief  Commissioner’s  Court? — You  have  there 
machinery  that  would  be  just  as  likely  to  be  useful 
for  the  purpose  as  any  you  could  create. 

24.341.  Do  you  think  it  could  be  utilised  in  that 
direction  ? — I do.  I have  always  held  that  it  is  much 
easier  to  value  land  for  sale  than  to  value  land  for 
rent.  I think  you  will  find  less  discrepancies  between 
the  values  arrived  at  by  independent  valuers  going 
down  to  settle  what  is  to  be  given  as  the  price  for  land 
than  what  should  be  paid  as  rent. 

24.342.  What  effect  do  you  believe  it  would  produce 
upon  the  tenantry  of  Ireland,  assisting  them  to  become 


owners  of  .their  own  holdings  ? — What  effect  would 
it  produce  if  they  became  owners  ? 

24.343.  Yes? — I believe  that  it  would  have  a most 
marvellous  effect  in  producing  peace  and  industry, 
and  that  the  people  would  become  quiet,  peaceable, 
and  contented,  and  anxious  for  the  preservation  of  law 
and  order.  I do  not  think  anything  could  conduce  so 
much  to  the  prosperity  of  1 lie  country,  which  cannot 
be  prosperous  until  law  and  order  are  restored,  than 
the  establishment  of  a very  large  number  of  persous 
interested  in  the  soil  as  owners  and  occupiers  at  the 
same  time. 

24.344.  And  is  it  your  opinion  that  this  is  the  only 
permanent  settlement  of  the  land  question  ? — The  only 
permanent  settlement.  It  is  the  ultimate  settlement, 
whether  it  will  come  sooner  or  later  ; it  must  come. 

24.345.  It  has  been  stated  that  a number  of  tenants 
would  be  dissatisfied  if  the  landlords  were  left  a choice 
and  refused  to*  sell.  Do  you  apprehend  that  that 
feeling  might  arise  as  well  ? — I do  not  think  so,  but  I 
would  wait  till  it  did  arise,  and  if  it  became  necessary 
later  on  I would  compel  the  landlords  to  sell.  The 
first  step  I would  take  would  be,  I was  going  to  say, 
to  compel  the  tenant  to  buy;  but  it  is  not  exactly  to 

. compel  the  tenant  to  buy,  because  I would  give  the 
landlord  the  option  of  selling  to  the  State,  and  having 
the  tenant  recorded  as  the  owner;  but  if  that  were  not 
sufficient,  I would  not  stop  short  even  at  the  other 
compulsion  if  it  became  necessary.  My  belief  always 
has  been  that  the  great  changes  made  in  the  rights  of 
ownership  should  have  been  accompanied  with  an 
option  of  sale  : and  this  is  what  I recommended  in  ray 
separate  report  on  the  Besborough  Commission. 


Mr.  E.  Greer. 


Mr.  Edward  Greek,  examined. 


24.346.  The  President. — I believe  you  are  pre- 
pared to  read  your  views  to  us? — I am,  my  lord. 

24.347.  And  as  that  will  save  us  a great  deal  of 
time  I will  let  you  take  your  own  course.  Yrou  are 
an  Assistant  Leiral  Land  Commissioner,  and  you  have 
always  worked  in  Ulster  ? — Always  in  Ulster.  First, 
as  (o’  the  Act  of  1881, 1 have  noted  down  some  amend- 
ments that  I think  might  be  adopted  with  advantage. 
I am  in  favour  of  extending  the  operation  of  the  Act 
to  all  leaseholders.  I am  also  in  favour  of  including 
occupiers  of  town  parks  and  that  the  fair  rent  of  town 
park  holdings  should  be  based  upon  evidence  of  the 
full  letting  value  of  such  lands,  as  town  parks  or 
accommodation  lands. 

24.348.  Lord  Milltovm. — Would  you  extend  it 
unreservedly  to  town  parks ? — Yes. 

24.349.  Do  you  propose  to  give  any  power  of  re- 
sumption to  the  landlord  for  building  purposes  or 
otherwise  ? — yes,  certainly. 

24.350.  You  have  not  said  so  ? — I certainly  would. 

24.351.  But  that  is  very  imporlant? — I would 
suggest  that  the  Land  Commission  should  have  power 
to  fix  a fair  rent  upon  all  turbary  lands  used  by  a 
tenant  for  the  purpose  of  fuel  or  manure,  where  the 
same  have  at  any  time  within  the  past  10  years  been 
used  and  enjoyed  by  the  tenant  in  connection  with 
his  holding.  The  Land  Commission  should  have 
power  to  secure  to  a tenant  the  use  of  sea  wrack,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  any  oilier  appurtenant  right  which 
he  has  hitherto  had  in  connexion  with  his  holding, 
upon  such  terms,  ns  to  rent  or  compensation,  as  the 
Commissioners  may  deem  just. 

24.352.  That,  the  Land  Commission  should  have 
the  power  of  giving  him  all  the  easements  that  he 
would  have  hitherto  enjoyed  ? — Yes. 

24.353.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  give  them  the 
power  of  ascertaining  and  determining  the  light  to 
easements  ? — Yes. 

24.354.  Is  it  the  present  Sub-Commissioners  you 
would  give  this  right  to  ? — The  present  Sub-Com- 
missioners. 

24.355.  The  President. — That  would  include  the 
turbary  of  the  estate  ? — Yes. 

24,3,56.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  profits  a prendre  and 
everything  ? — Everything.  I am  also  in  favour 


of  a judicial  revision  of  rents  every  seven  years,  that 
in  all  cases  in  which  judicial  rents  have  been  fixed 
the  landlord  or  tenant  should  be  entitled  to  require 
a revision  of  the  judicial  rent  at  the  end  of  each  seven 
years. 

24.357.  Lord  Milllnwn. — Landlord  or  tenant? — 
Landlord  or  tenant.  Such  revision  to  proceed  upon 
the  basis  of  the  then  existing  prices  of  live  stock  and 
farm  produce,  as  compared  with  the  price  at  the  time 
the  judicial  rent  was  originally  fixed. 

24.358.  The  President. — You  would  not  take  quan- 
tities into  consideration,  only  prices? — Prices. 

24.359.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  not  take  pro- 
duce ? 

24.360.  The  President. — It  is  a difficult  thing  lo 
get  at  the  quantity  of  produce,  is  not  it  ? — I take  it 
it  can  only  be  done  by  inquiry,  my  lord. 

24.361.  Would  it  be  possible  to  arrive  at  the 
quantity  of  produce  on  each  farm  ? — Well,  I think 
you  could  get  an  approximate  estimate  of  it  from  the 
tenant  on  evidence,  and  bjr  inspection. 

24.362.  Lord  Milltown — Has  the  tenant’s  evidence 
been  found  not  to  be  very  reliable  ? — Not  in  all  cases. 

24.363.  Sir  James  Caird. — If  you  had  a very  in- 
dustrious, active  tenant  cultivating  one  farm  and  a very 
lazy  apathetic  tenant  cultivating  another  of  the  same 
quality  alongside  of  it,  at  the  eud  of  the  seven  years 
the  produce  of  the  active  man  would  be  probably  much 
larger  than  that  of  the  unthrifty  man.  Would  you 
put  a heavier  rent  upon  him  for  that  reason  ? — I would 
not  ; we  have  to  consider  the  same  state  of  things  in 
ascertaining  the  fair  rent  of  a holding  now. 

24.364.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  giving  the 
unthrifty  man  a premium  for  his  unthriftiness. 

24.365.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  you  would  do  that 
if  you  took  produce  into  account  ? — Not  if  I "a( 
evidence  by  inspection  or  otherwise  of  the  capacity  o 
the  farm  under  industrious,  thrifty  management. 

24.366.  Mr.  Neligan.— That  is  another  element. 
You  would  first  have  prices,  then  actual  produce,  am 
then  the  capacity  of  producing. 

24.367.  Lord  Milltoivn.— And  then  veracity  ° 
tenant  ? — The  veracity  of  the  tenant  would  be  tes  e 
to  a very  great  extent  by  inspection. 
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24.368.  Not  if  the  crops  were  all  off  the  lands  ? — 
The  Commissioners  could,  on  inspection,  ascertain 
what  the  farm  was  capable  of  producing. 

24.369.  Sir  James  Caird. — A farm  by  being  very 
badly  farmed  would  not  be  capable  of  producing  any- 
thing like  the  same  amount  as  land  very  well  farmed 
at  the  end  of  your  seven  years  possibly  ? — That  might 
be  so.  The  principle  on  which  I would  suggest  that 
the  rent  should  be  ascertained  would  be  this,  that 
the  Commissioner  should  cause  notice  to  be  given  to 
the  parties  to  attend  before  him  at  an  appointed  place 
in  the  county  in  which  the  lands  are  situated,  and, 
having  heard  evidence  as  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
holding,  &c.,  he  should  thereafter  fix  the  rent  for  a 
statutory  period  of  seven  years. 

24.370.  The  President. — That  is  what  you  do  now, 
is  not  it  very  much  ? — Not  so  much  as  regards  the 
cultivation  of  the  holding,  my  lord,  as  its  history  and 
the  value  of  the  improvements  effected  upon  it. 

24.371.  Mr.  Neligan. — But  the  Commissioners  now 
inspect  ? — They  do  in  each  case. 

24.372.  The  President. — And  you  hear  evidence  as 
to  the  cultivation  among  other  things? — Not  so  much 
evidence  as  to  the  nature  of  the  crops  or  the  mode  of 
cultivation.  I also  suggest  that,  in  estimating  the 
amount  of  each  revised  rent,  regard  should  be  had  to 
the  character  of  the  holding,  and  the  tenant  should  be 
obliged  to  serve  with  his  notice  requiring  such  re- 
vision a declaration  stating  the  quantity  of  land  he  had 
under  cultivation  during  the  five  years  preceding  the 
date  of  his  application,  and  specifying  the  nature  of 
the  crops  we  had  grown. 

24.373.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  also  the  amount  of 
manure  that  he  gave  to  the  land  ? — Yes,  that  I believe 
would  be  very  necessary  also. 

24.374.  Would  it  not  be  easier  than  that  to  go  and 
have  an  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  farm  every  seven 
years  in  the  same  way  ? — I think  that  would  entail  a 
great  deal  of  labour. 

24.375.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  it  answer  simply 
to  have  a revision  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  then 
to  take  into  consideration  the  question  of  prices,  the 
rent  at  the  beginning  having  been  based  fairly  on  the 
capabilities  of  the  soil,  which,  except  by  the  exertions 
of  the  farmer,  should  not  change  ? — Yes,  that  would 
be  very  simple,  and  would  apply  to  all  cases  in  which 
judicial  rents  had  already  been  "fixed. 

24.376.  And  perhaps  all  that  would  be  necessary  ? 
— And  I think  probably  all  that  would  be  necessary. 

24.377.  Mr.  Neligan. — Not  to  be  worked  then  by  a 
commission  at  all  ? — It  could  be  worked  by  one 
Commissioner  ; one  person  could  do  that.  1 suggest 
also  that  a court  of  registration  should  be  .established 
in  the  principal  town  in  each  province,  in  which  the 
records  of  all  the  judicial  rents  of  the  province  should 
be  recorded,  and  where  every  conveyance,  assignment, 
or  mortgage  affecting  the  holdings  could  be  duly  regis- 
tered. and  all  information  concerning  the  same  obtained 
upon  the  payment  of  a nominal  fee. 

24.378.  Would  that  be  in  addition  to  or  in  sub- 
stitution of  the  registration  iu  Dublin  ? — It  would 
be  in  addition. 

24.379.  Then  you  would  have  in  that  case  a double 
registration  for  every  deed  ? — Not  necessarily ; I mean 
Acts  affecting  the  tenant-right,  interest,  and  mort- 
gages, of  course,  if  the  tenant  had  purchased  out. 

24.380.  They  should  also  register  in  Dublin  if  they 
wished  to  give  themselves  the  benefit  of  the  statute  of 
Anne? — My  idea  is  that  it  would  be  very  much 
simpler  to  register  in  the  county  office. 

24.381.  Would  you  have  the  purchaser  to  search  in 
every  office  ? — Yes,  in  the  county  office. 

24.382.  And  it  would  be  necessary  to  search  in 
Dublin  ?— My  experience  is,  that  searching  in  Dublin 
>s  very  tedious  and  expensive.  I think  that  the  Land 
Commissioners  should  have  the  power  also  to  suspend 
evictions  tor  non-payment  of  rent  in  certain  cases. 

24.383.  The  President The  Land  Commission  ? 

fhe  Laud  Commissioners. 


24.384.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  mean  the  Sub-  Dec.  8,  1886. 

Commissioners  ? — Yes,  the  Sub-Commissioners  or  

the  Land  Commissioners.  Greor. 

24.385.  That  the  power  should  be  exercised  by 
every  Sub-Commissioner  ? — That  the  power  should 
be  exercised  by  the  Sub-Commissioners. 

24.386.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  they  should  have  the 
power  of  saying  whether  the  superior  Courts  of  the 
land  should  operate  or  not,— .that  it  should  be.  for 
them  to  say  whether  the  judgments  of  Her  Majesty’s 
High  Court  should  have  any  effect  or  not. 

24.387.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  was  it  to  sus- 
pend ? — To  suspend  eviction  for  non-payment  of  rent 
only,  and  only  in  certaiu  cases.  I should  say  that  the 
Sub-Commission,  having  the  opportunity  of  judging 
on  the  spot  by  inspecting  the  holding  whether  the 
tenant  had  really  the  means  of  paying,  and  if  he  had 
not  the  means  of  paying  they  should  have  the  power 
of  suspending  the  proceedings  for  a reasonable  time, 
and  making  the  arrears  of  rent  a charge  upon  the 
holding,  and  if  he  had  the  means  of  paying  of  courso 
there  should  be  no  suspension. 

24.388.  Lord  Milltown. — -And  if  he  had  not, 
although  he  might  be  practically  bankrupt  and  help- 
less, you  would  leave  him  there  ? — Not  if  he  was 
practically  bankrupt. 

24.389.  But  a man  who  cannot  pay  his  debts  is 
bankrupt,  is  not  he? — I would  not  leave  him  there 
if  he  was  absolutely  unable  to  pay. 

24.390.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  State,  having 
fixed  by  legislation  what  rent  the  landlord  is  to  re- 
ceive out  of  a holding,  is  now  to  proceed  to  fix  in 
what  cases  he  is  to  receive  that  rent  ? — That  is  not 
what  I mean  ; where  teuants  arc  unduly  pressed  for 
payment  of  rent  which  they  cannot  pay,  instead  of 
staying  the  eviction,  as  the  chairman  of  the  county 
would,  on  the  evidence  of  the  tenant,  1 would  go 
further,  and  satisfy  myself  by  inquiry  and  inspection 
whether  that  tenant  could,  pay  or  not. 

24.391.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  county  court  judges 
suspend  evictions  decreed  by  any  courts  but  their 
own  ? — Yes,  they  do  so  occasionally. 

24.392.  But  you  would  be  giving  that  power 
to  the  Sub- Commissioners  who  are  travelling  over 
Ireland. 

24.393.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  would  not  the 
difficulty  arise  that  I have  already  referred  to — that 
you  would  have  two  tenants,  alongside  of  each  other, 
one  exceedingly  industrious  and  the  other  the  contrary, 
and,  because  the  other  was  the  very  contrary,  anti 
had  very  bad  crops  and  very  bad  management,  you 
would  suspend  payment  of  his  rent  ? — I would  stay 
proceedings  against  him,  and  give  him  an  opportunity 
of  paying  if  it  was  possible  for  him  to  pay.  I certainly 
would  not  favour  a man  who  was  working  his  farm 
carelessly  and  negligently ; but  his  inability  to  pay 
might  arise  from  other  causes  beyond  his  control. 

24.394.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  say  the  least  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  would  have  a very  delicate  jurisdiction 
to  exercise. 

24.395.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  a very  difficult 
one,  I should  think. 

24.396.  Lord  Milltown — At  what  period  of  the 
proceedings  would  the  Sub-Commissioner  step  in  to 
do  this?  You  apply  to  the  court  to  get  u decree  ; the 
court  grants  you  a decree.  How  would  the  Sub- 
Commissioner  come  in? — If  before  the  chairman’s 
court  it  was  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  tenant  that  he 
could  not  pay,  I would  then  refer  tho  matter  to  the 
Sub-Commissioners  to  inquire  and  ascertain  whether 
he  could  pay  or  could  not,  and  if  he  could  not  I would 
then  make  nu  order,  following  the  chairman’s  order, 
that  the  proceedings  should  be  stayed,  or  report  on 
the  matter  back  to  the  chairman. 

24.397.  Mr.  Neligan—  Or  a summons  from  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench  ?— Not  a summons  from  the 
Court  of  Queen’s  Bench,  my  observations  apply  to 
civil  bill  ejectments. 

Lord  Milltown. — You  would  be  giving  any  Sub- 
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Dec.  8,  1886.  Commission  the  power  of  putting  a stay  on  the  tenants  the  right  of  appeal  has  worked  oppressively 

proceedings  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  Courts  of  Justice,  on  questions  of  rent.  ^ 

Mr.  E.  Greer.  24,398.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  would  be  setting  aside  24,419.  Lord  Milltown. — I have  no  doubt  that  tho 
the  whole  proceedings  ? — Witness.  Not  setting  aside,  right  of  appeal  acts  very  often  oppressively  on  poor 
but  staying  the  proceedings.  suitors.  v 

24.399.  Lord  Milltown.  — Unconditionally  ?— No,  24,420.  Mr.  Neligan. — They  can  get  costs  against 

not  unconditionally.  frivolous  appeals  ? — Witness. — Butin  such  places  as 

24.400.  On  what  conditions  ? — On  condition  that  Donegal  and  parts  of  Derry,  for  instance,  it  is  hard 

the  tenant  should  have,  a certain  time  to  pay,  and,  if  upon  tenants  of  holdings  up  to  £5  rent  to  have  to  travel 

he  did  not  pay  within  twelve  months,  the  farm  should  to  the  county  town,  and  to  wait  there  till  the  Court 

be  sold  by  the  landlord.  of  Appeal  reaches  their  cases.  The  costs  they  get 

24.401.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  has  the  six  months  now  would  not  compensate  them. 

to  redeem  ?— But  I mean  after  the  redemption  period.  24,421.  Is  it  your  suggestion  that  the  Appellate 

24.402.  You  would  extend  the  six  months  and  Court  should  go  to  them  ?—  No,  the  Appellate  Court 

give  him  another  six  months  ? — Another  six  months,  cannot  very  well  go  to  them. 

If  at  the  end  of  the  twelve  months  he  was  not  able  to  24,422.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  would  the  work 
pay,  or  there  was  no  hope  of  his  being  able  to  pay,  of  the  Head  Commissioners  be  simply  on  questions  of 
then  his  interest  should  be  sold.  law  ?— Simply  on  questions  of  law. 

24.403.  And  then  there  would  be  another  twelve  24,423.  And  they  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 

months’  rent  lost? — No,  I would  make  that  rent  a the  question  of  value? — Nothing  to  do  with  the 

charge  on  the  tenant-right,  and,  when  sold,  it  should  question  of  value  in.  applications  to  fix  fair  rents 

be  paid  out  of  the  purchase  money.  24,424.  What  is  a question  of  law  to  a tenant  corn- 

24.404.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say  pared  to  his  rent  ? — Ido  not  think  that  questions  of 

that,  where  a tenant  has  had  a decree  of  ejectment  law  affect  the  large  proportion  of  tenants  very  much, 
against  him,  he  should  make  inquiry  where  there  is  a 24,425.  The  Head  Commissioners  would  have  very 
Sub-Commission  in  the  county,  hurry  there,  and  appeal  little  to  do  in  that  case  ?— In  the  majority  of  cases 

and  stop  the  execution  of  the  decree  ?— No,  I would  they  have  confirmed  the  rents  of  the  Sub-Commis- 

provide  that  the  chairman  of  the  county  should  refer  sioners ; they  have  not  altered  them  to  any  great  extent 

the  matter  to  the  Sub-Commissioner  to  inquire  on  the  at  least  in  Ulster. 

spot  and  ascertain  by  inspection  whether  the  tenant  24,426.  But.  don’t  you  think  that  the  fact  that  there 
was  in  a condition  to  pay.  is  an  appeal  from  them  may  have  some  sort  of  a re- 

24.405.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  not  that  be  rather  straining  influence  over  the  minds  of  the  Sub- 
lowering to  the  chairman  of  the  county,  that  he  Commissioners? — I really  do  not  think  it  has.  I 

should  be  made  a ministerial  officer  of  the  Commis-  think  the  Sub-Commissioners  do  their  duty  con- 

siouers  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  them— I think  scientiously  and  fairly.  My  experience  of  them  is 

you  might  leave  him  out.  of  it  ?—l  did  not  mean  it  in  that  they  do,  and  that  they  are  not  influenced  by 

any  spirit  of  disrespect,  but  I am  afraid  that  the  appeals  one  way  or  tho  other,  they  invariably  do  the 

chairmen  of  counties  are  sometimes  imposed  upon  in  best  they  can  for  all  parties. 

SUCih|CmoS,T  24,427.  But  though  a man  may  try  to  do  the  best 

24.406.  Lord  Milltown. — And  your  experience  is  he  can,  he  is  still  liable  to  err,  is  he  not  ? Oh,  yes. 

that  the  Sub-Commissioners  never  are  ?— Well,  they  24,428.  The  President.— What  is  the  next  sug- 

liave  an  opportunity  of  inspecting  the  land  and  uscer-  gesticn  ? — I am  in  favour,  my  lord,  of  the  compulsory 
taining  what  stock  a man  has,  and  whether  he  is  able  purchase  of  estates. 

to  pay  or  not.  24,429.  On  both  sides  ? — On  both  sides,  and  sale. 

24.407.  But  the  county  court  judge  has  the  24,430.  And  sale  ?— And  sale. 

power  now,  lias  lie  not,  to  stay  the  execution  if  he  24,431.  Lord  Milltown. — The  price  to  be  fixed  by 

thinks  the  ease  a proper  one? — Yes.  the  Sub-Commissioners? — The  price  to  be  fixed  by 

24.408.  And  does  constantly  exercise  the  power  ? — the  Land  Commission. 

I do  not  knoAV  that  it  is  very  much  exercised.  24,132.  The  President. — Does  that  refer  to  the 

24.409.  Do  you  know  that  it  is  not  ? — 1 have  chief  Commission  ? — If  you  will  allow  me  I will  read 

seen  it  exercised,  but  not  to  any  great  extent.  what  I would  propose  on  the  subject : — “ The  Land 

24.410.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  it  is  not  so  much  that  “ Purchase  Act  of  1885  should  be  amended  by  em- 

you  are  afraid  that  he  would  be  imposed  on  as  that  “ powering  the  Land  Commission  to  compel  the  sale 

he  has  not  used  the  power  to  a sufficient  extent. — “ and  purchase  of  estates.  A certain  proportion  of 

24.411.  The  President. — You  may  proceed? — I “ tenants  upon  an  estate  should  be  entitled  to  require 

should  be  in  favour  of  allowing  appeals  from  the  Land  “ the  landlord  to  sell  their  holdings  to  them.  The 

Commission  on  questions  of  law  but  not  on  questions  “ landlord  should  be  entitled  to  require  the  tenants 

of  fact.  “ on  his  estate  to  purchase.  In  the  event  of  the 

24.412.  To  the  Head  Commissioners  ? — To  the  “ parties  not  agreeing  as  to  the  price,  the  Land 

Head  Commissioners.  “ Commission  should  be  empowered  to  fix  it.” 

24.413.  Lord  Milltown. — To  the  Commission  or  24,433.  Which  do  you  think  should  do  it,  the  Land 

from  the  Commission  ? — To  the  Commission.  Commission,  that  is  the  Head  Commissioners,  or  the 

24.414.  The  President. — From  the  Sub-Commis-  Purchase  Commission? — It  should  be  done  through 

sion  ?-— From  the  Sub-Commissioners  to  the  Head  a provincial  Commission.  This  is  what  I offer 

Commissioners.  on  that  point : — “ To  ascertain  the  fair  and  just 

24.415.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  no  appeal  to  them  « price  to  be  paid  for  an  estate,  the  Commis- 

upon  any  matter  of  rent  ? “sioners  should  have  authority  to  inquire  into 

24.416.  Lord  Milltown. — Upon  any  matter  of  fact  “ every  circumstance  connected  with  it.  That  in- 

— you  did  not  say  rent  ? — I did.  “ quiry  should,  of  necessity,  be  held  as  near  to  the 

No  appeal  on  a question  of  rent  ? “ locus  in  quo  of  the  property  as  possible.  This 

24.417.  Sir  James  Caird. — Would  you  limit  the  “ might  be  accomplished  thus  The  landlord  or 

appeal  to  matters  of  law  ? — To  matters  of  law  and  not  “ tenants  having  given  notice  for  the  intended  sale 

of  rent.  “ or  purchase  of  an  estate,  the  Proviucial  Coni- 

24,418  Lord  Milltown. — Anil  what  is  the  ground  “ missioner  should  hold  an  inquiry- -say  in  the  county 

. of  making  that,  suggestion  ? is  it  that  the  Sub-Commis-  “ town.  He  should  be  assisted  by  two  inspectors  or 
sionors  have  become  infallible  by  long  practice  ?— No,  “ qualified  land  valuers,  and  they  together  should 

my  lord,  but  I think  that,  the  Sub-Commissioners  “ hear  the  ease,  the  amount  of  purchase  demanded 

have  a much  better  opportunity  of  deciding  the  question  •«  and  offered,  and  the  evidence  adduced  in  support 

whether  or  not  a rent  is  a fair  rent,  than  the  Head  “ thereof.  The  estate  having  been  subsequently 

Commission,  and  I think  in  a great  mauy  cases  of' small  “ visited  and  carefully  inspected  by  the  valuers,  the 
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“ Commissioner  should  frame  schedules  setting  forth 
“ the  areas,  rents,  tenancies,  and  appurtenant  rights 
“ of  the  several  tenants.  These  schedules  should  be 
“ lodged  in  the  Provincial  Office,  and,  at  the  ex- 
“ piration  of  a month’s  notice  of  such  lodgment  a 
“ further  inquiry  should  be  held  before  the  same 
“ tribunal,  at  which  both  the  landlord  and  the  tenant 
“ should  be  entitled  to  appearand  give  evidence  upon 
“ any  point  affecting  the  value,  or  having  references 
“ to  matters  appertaining  to  their  respective  interests 
“ iu  the  estate.  The  second  inquiry  havin'--  con- 
“ eluded,  the  Provincial  Commissioner  should°fix  the 
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24,431.  Should  there  be  an  appeal  ?— Yes,  there 
should  be  an  appeal  to  the  Head  Commissioners. 

24.435.  Lord  Milltown, — We  learned  from  you  some 
time  ago  that  you  do  not  propose  to  give  an  appeal  on 
the  question  cf  rent,  which  is  far  more  difficult  to 
decide  than  the  question  of  price?— In  this  case 
1 would,  give  an  appeal  to  the  Commissioners  in 
Dublin  if  either  party  were  dissatisfied,  and  the 
Provincial  Commissioner  should  report  to  the  Head 
Commissioners  the  grounds  on  which  he  arrived  at  the 
price. 

24.436.  Why  more  in  this  case  than  in  the  case  of 
rent  i 

Mr.  Ncligan.— And  the  appeal  would  be  heard  on 
that  report  ? — On  that  report  and  additional  evidence, 
if  any. 

24.437.  Lord  Milltown.— I cannot  understand  why 
you  would  give  an  appeal  more  in  this  case  than  in 
the  case  of  rent,  since  the  question  to  be  decided  is 
much  easier  than  fixing  the  fair  rents  of  an  estate.  It 
is  not  very  difficult  to  calculate  what  the  amount  of 
purchase’ should  be,  but  it  is  a very  difficult  thing  to  say 
what  the  exact  amount  of  rent  on  each  piece  of  land 
should  be  ?—  Witness.  The  amount  of  rent  is  easily 
ascertained,  but  in  arriving  at  the  true  purchase 
value  of  itn  estate  in  Ulster  many  elements  affecting 
the  value  must  be  considered  that  do  not  arise  on 
fair  rent  applications. 

24.438.  The  President. — What  would  you  in  general 
consider  a fair  number  of  years’ purchase  ?— Well,  my 
lord,  in  Ulster,  a fair  number  of  years’  purchase  on 
one  estate  would  be  very  different  from  the  fair 
number  of  years’  purchase  on  another.  I have  known 
estates  in  Ulster  on  which  the  tenant-right  has  gone 
up  as  high  as  £55  an  acre— the  estates  of  the  Marquis 
o Downshire  and  Lord  Clanwilliam. 

24.439.  From  the  lowness  of  rent  ?— Not  so  much 
tue  lowness  of  rent  as  the  character  of  the  landlord, 
ami  also  the  circumstance  of  markets  and  the  con- 
venience of  getting  produce  to  seaports  and  railways. 

24.440.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  considered 
tins  particular  point  with  respect  to  compulsion,— that 
a tenant  buying  under  compulsion  might,  if  he  found 
it  did  not  answer  him  very  well,  have  a very  fair 
reason  for  repudiating  and  saying  that  he  had  been 
creed  to  it  against  his  will  ?— Yes,  but  I would  not 
allow  him  to  get  out  of  his  bargain. 

24.441.  Lord  Milltown — And  if  the  tenants  struck 
•ni  power  in  the  country  ?— Ido  not  know  how  that  is 
to  be  met.  That  would  be  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 
<liffi4’1.12'  J""ies  Caird. — It  is  open  to  that  -Treat 
will  rr  y°U  Would  fort:e  llim  t0  buy  artist  his 
,« H<!  wiU, sa7>  “ 1 was  forced  to  buy,  I never  would 
„ ““\e  a°re?d  t0  do  anything  of  the  kind  or  to  pay 
th  Cla,rCe  !vere  l UOt  forced”  1 d0  not  say  that 
not  ■ u d u,°,t  be  unfair  or  unreasonable,  but  it  seems 
WfoK  aWe?~;^”ess-  1 do  not  think  k would 
tlmt  ti  7°  Work  d bsadvantageously.  I do  not  think 
Snrla  ?TtS,lfl,heyhad  a fair  tribunal  to  settle 

e pr  ce  between  them  and  the  landlord,  would  be 

uot  Hiini1?iPUdUlte  lt-  At  11,1  events,  in  Ulster,  I do 
uot  think  they  would. 

to  That  argument  would  ap])ly 

the  Land  Act  ?— Yes  ^ * *°  ^-Commissioners  under 

Lord  Milltown, — It  has  applied  with  a vengeance. 

* 34828. 


Mr.  Knipe.  But  in  Ulster,  I was  going  to  sav  the 
rente  have  been  very  fairly  paid  ?—  Witness.  Ye’s,  I 
understand  they  have  been. 

24.444.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  (lo  not  pioijose  to 

Ukev  ™,tS,onlr  ?-1  ““  * speaking  Jnly  of 
Ulster  and  as  on  Ulster  practitioner , lean  say  very 
rule  about  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  Ulster  tenant 
has  a very  substantial  interest  in  his  hohiin-,  and  T 
think  he  would  not  object  to  being  obliged  to  uur- 
ehuse  at  a fair  price.  I think  the  whole  difficulty  in 
the  operation  of  the  late  Act  is  getting  the  price 
fixed  and  ascertained,  it  is  so  difficult  to  hrin/.i,, 
views  of  the  landlord  and  tenant  together.  For  my 

SpP“  -th  TD.0t  conceive  why  tenants  do  not  pm- 
chase,  with  the  immense  advantages  that  Lord  Ash- 
bourne s Act  gives  them.  Well,  my  lord,  that  is  the 
main  suggestion  I would  make,  that  the  price  should 
be  ascertained  by  an  independent  tribunal,  and  the 
mode  I suggest  of  doing  so  follows  very  much  £ lines 
of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act 

24.445.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  to  make 
with  respect  to  this  Act-the  Purchase  Act  ? 

24.446.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  act  upon  the 
principle  of  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act,  that 

SiTT  T-!0D?  ?°U  comPcl  t0  sel1  "gainst  his  will, 
whether  he  liked  it  or  not,  should  be  no  loser  in  his 
income  ? — I certainly  would. 

if  is  -he  principle  ? — Most  certainly,  uml 

if  I was  sitting  as  nu  arbitrator  and  arbitrating’ as  to 
the  price  winch  a landlord  should  be  obliged  to  take 
and  the  tenant  obliged  to  give,  I would  decidedly 

inquire  as  to  what  purchase  money  would  enable  the 

landlord  to  have  the  same  return  for  his  money  as  he 
was  fairly  entitled  to  have  annually  from  his  estate, 
because  I do  not  think  a good  landlord  in  Ulster 
shon  d be  obliged  to  sell  his  estate  to  ids  tenants  at 
oss.  I think  that  he  should  have  the  same  return 
for  his  money  out  of  whatever  investment  he  would 
have  to  put  it  That  is  the  recognised  principle 
upon  which  compulsory  purchase  now  proceeds, 
i i,  president. — A good  landlord f—The 

landlords  of  Ulster. 

24,449  Any  landlord  ? — I think  it  should  apply  to 
any  landlord.  11  I may  express  an  opinion,  I think 
the  difficulty  of  the  present  Act  is  the  retention  of 
the  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money,  and  also  the 
ascertainment  of  the  price  by  an  independent  person. 

-4,4oO.  Mr.  Achgan.  You  speak  of  the  guarantee 
deposit? — Tne  guarantee  deposit. 

24,451  The  President.— Tho  guarantee  deposit 
you  would  give  the  Commissioners  the  power  to  do 
away  with?— I would  give  tho  Commissioners  the 
power  to  do  away  with  it. 

24,452.  Mr.  Ncligan.— You  would  give  them  that 
power  at  their  discretion  ?— I would  give  them  a 
discretion. 

i ^amcs  Caird. — What  was  the  second 
difficulty  ?— Fhe  ascertainment  of  tho  price  by  some 
independent  tribunal. 

24.454.  Not  leaving  the  parties  to  fix  it  themselves  ? 
—Not  leaving  the  parties  to  fix  it  themselves. 

24.455.  Lord  Milltown.— Unless  they  wished?— 
Unless  they  wished,  of  course,  my  lord ; I mean  in  the 
event  of  disagreement, 

24,4o-6.  Mr.  Seligan.—We\\,  l take  it  that  the  com- 
pulsory  system  would  be  in  addition  to  the  present  ?— 
Certainly. 

■24,457.  That  you  would  allow  them  to  deal  with 
each  other  if  they  could,  subject  to  tho  approval  of  the 
Court  ? — Yes. 

24.458.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  tenants 
would  have  any  desire  to  buy  if  they  were  not  getting 
a reduction  on  their  present  rents  ? — I think  they 
would.  I understand  they  are  doing  so  at  present. 

24.459.  You  think  those  rents  fixed  in  1881  and 
1882  are  not  high  rents  now? — In  a great  majority 
of  cases  they  are  now  high  rents. 

24.460.  And  the  fact  of  the  landlords  givin-»  re- 
ductions of  from  15  to  25  per  cent,  proves  that°they 
are  regarded  as  high  rents  ?— I regard  those  reductions 
as  only  temporary  reductions.  I do  not  understand 


Dec.  8,  1886. 
Mr.  K.  Greer. 
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that  in  cases  in  which  landlords  in  Ulster  have  given 
10  and  15  per  cent,  abatements  on  this  year,  that  they 
mean  to  continue  it. 

24.461.  Was  your  attention  directed  to  the  sale 
which  took  place  between  the  London  Companies  and 
their  tenants  ? — No,  not  particularly. 

24.462.  You  saw  by  the  reports  in  the  papers  the 
number  of  years’  purchase  ? — 1 saw  the  reports,  I 
think,  18  years’  purchase  was  stated. 

24.463.  In  that  case,  was  the  London  Companies’ 
rent  maintained — are  they  getting  their  full  rent  now 
under  this  18  years’  purchase? — I really  could  not 
say. 

24.464.  But  would  not  they  be  at  a considerable 
loss — would  not  the  instalments  be  very  considerably 
less  than  the  original  rent  ? — Yes,  at  18  years’  purchase 
they  must  necessarily  be. 

24.465.  Would  not  that  reduce -the  instalments  con- 
siderably below  the  original  rent,  and  that  precedent 
being  set,  don’t  you  think  it  would  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  get  the  tenants  to  accede  to  your  proposal  ? 
I cannot  say.  Circumstances  alter  cases.  I do  not 
know  that  that  would  apply  over  Ulster.  The 
estates  of  the  London  Companies  are  peculiar.  The 
tenants  on  some  of  them  were  very  heavily  rented. 
I know  one  estate  that  is  in  treaty  at  present,  and  the 


tenants  seem  disposed  to  give  20  years’  purchase  for 
it,  and  the  landlords  are  asking  22  and  a half. 

24.466.  But  even  that  would  give  a reduction  ? 

20  years’  purchase  would. 

24.467.  Present  reductions  would  be  a considerable 
inducement  for  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

24.468.  At  all  events,  you  think  that  it  is  possible 
to  utilise  the  Land  Court  between  landlords  and  tenants 
to  bring  about  these  sales  ? — I do,  certainly. 

24.469.  And  is  it  the  most  suitable  Court  according 
to  your  ideas  ? — I believe  it  is.  I think  it  is  a tribunal 
that  lias,  at  all  events,  in  Ulster,  fairly  enjoyed  the 
confidence  of  both  landlords  and  tenants  ; and  that  it 
is  the  most  suitable  tribunal ; and  it  is  one  that  works 
exceptionally  and  cheaply  ; and,  so  far  as  my  ex- 
perience goes,  I think  it  is  desirable  to  localize  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  price  to  be  paid  as  far  as  possible. 
It  saves  expense  and  delay,  and  gives  all  parties  an 
opportunity  of  being  heard  by  a responsible  tribunal. 

24.470.  And  do  you  think  it  would  have  a good 
effect  upon  tenant  farmers  if  they  were  assisted  to  be- 
come owners  of  their  holdings  ? — I do  certainly. 

24.471.  What  efiect  do  you  think  it  would  produce? 
— I think  it  would  make  them  all  over  Ireland  much 
more  contented  and  satisfied  in  every  way, 

24.472.  And  induce  them  to  cultivate  their  lands 
properly  ? — Yes. 


Capt.  E.  C. 
Hamilton. 


Captain  E.  C.  Hamilton  examined. 


24.473.  The  President. — You  are  honorary  director 
of  the  Property  Defence  Association  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

24.474.  And  you  act  for  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  country  ? — Yes,  I have  drawn  up  some  facts  which 
I can  submit  to  you.  The  object  of  the  Association  is 
to  assist  all  those  who  are  oppressed  by  illegal  com- 
binations. 

24.475.  Very  well  ? — At  present  there  are  occupied 
by  caretakers  in  the  employment  of  this  Association 
93  posts  containing  9,993a.  Or.  25p. 

Of  these  4 have  been  occupied  since  1881. 

6 „ „ „ 1882. 

4 „ „ „ 1883. 

6 „ „ „ 1884. 

9 „ „ „ 1885. 

64  are  cases  taken  up  during  1886. 

Of  the  above  5 are  in  Ulster. 

50  „ Munster. 

27  „ Leinster. 

11  „ Connaught. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  year  127  farms, 
containing  9,218a.  lr.  20p.,  have  been  occupied  by 
men  on  employment  of  Association.  Of  these, — 

52  have  been  redeemed  by  the  evicted  tenants 
during  the  six  months  in  which  by  law  they 
arc  permitted  to  do  so. 

1 1 are  in  possession  of  owners,  being  unlet. 

64  arc  still  held  by  Association,  in  most  cases  the 
time  for  redemption  not  having  expired. 

As  a general  rule,  as  you  will  see  by  the  statistics  I 
have  given  you,  the  tenants  do  pay  the  rents  and  costs 
before  the  time  expires  which  they  have  for  re- 
demption, and  in  a very  large  number  of  cases  the 
money  is  paid  on  the  appearance  of  our  men  on  the 
land.  I have  selected  from  the  large  number  of  cases 
undertaken  by  this  Association,  of  which  I am  honorary 
director,  those  which  appear  to  bear  most  directly  on 
the  questions  which  are  now  being  inquired  into  by 
your  Commission : — 

1st.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country  tenants  who  are 
able  and  willing  to  pay  their  rents  are  prevented  doing 
so  by  the  action  of  the  National  League. 

2nd.  That  tenants  who  wish  to  sell  their  tenancy 
for  the  best  price  that  can  be  got  for  same  are  pre- 
vented doing  so  by  the  National  League. 

3rd.  When  a landlord,  in  consequence  of  a breach 
by  the  tenant  of  a statutory  condition,  resumes 
possession  of  a holding  by  operation  of  law,  he  is  pre- 
vented from  reletting  by  the  National  League,  though 


men  are  willing  to  become  tenants  at  the  existing 
rents,  and  in  many  instances  to  pay  large  sums  of 
money  to  purchase  the  good-will  of  the  outgoiug 
tenant.  If  lie  farms  the  laud  himself  he  is  boycotted, 
his  herds  and  labourers  forced,  through  violence  and 
intimidation,  to  resign,  and  his  cattle  mutilated  or 
stolen. 

24.476.  Sir  Janies  Caird. — Is  that  universal? — It 
is  very  universal,  that  the  landlord  finds  it  very  hard 
to  do  it,  but  the  full  amount  of  intimidation  is  limited 
to  certain  parts. 

24.477.  The  President. — What  parts  are  they,  it 
would  be  interesting  to  know? — Chiefly  the  south. 
Munster,  from  our  statistics,  is  the  worst  province. 

24.478.  What  county? — Kerry  is  very  bad,- and 
also  Clare.  Then  we  go  up  again  ; we  have  a great 
many  cases  in  Donegal. 

24.479.  And  I suppose  you  leave  Cork  very  much 
to  its  own  Association  ? — Well,  we  only  interfere  in 
Cork  so  far  as  assisting  landlords.  The  Cork  Defence 
Union  is  entirely  for  assisting  boycotted  people,  and 
not  to  carry  out  the  law  between  landlord  and  tenant, 
so  that  our  assistance,  chiefly  in  Cork,  is  where  land- 
lords are  using  the  law  against  their  tenants.  South 
Wexford  is  rather  bad,  but  not  .very  bad.  Parts  of 
Kilkenny  we  had  a great  deal  of  trouble  in,  and 
Tipperary.  We  had  more  cases  in  Tipperary  than  in 
any  other  county  I think. 

24.480.  Limerick  ? — Limerick,  yes,  in  parts  of 
Limerick.  Limerick  was  very  bad. 

24.481.  Is  Galway  bad  ? — About  Galway,  I have 
only  just  got  back  from  part  of  Galway.  Galway  is 
getting  very  bad.  I do  not  think  up  to  now  that 
we  have  been  called  upon  so  much,  except  in  spots 
here  and  there,  but  since  the  commencement  of  last 
year  the  combination,  which  seems  to  have  begun 
chiefly  at  Woodford,  is  spreading  very  generally  over  ✓ 
Galway,  and  at  the  present  moment  Galway  appears 
to  mo  to  be  in  the  worst  state  of  any  county  we  have 
any  dealings  with. 

24.482.  Are  the  other  places  getting  worse,  or  any 
of  them  getting  better,  the  other  counties  that  you 
have  mentioned  ?—  I think  that  the  country  was  begin- 
ning to  get  better,  but  during  the  last  month  or  two 
things  seem  to  be  getting  worse  again.  During  the 
last  week  or  fortnight  we  have  had  evidence  tha 
things  are  getting  more  serious  than  they  have  been 
for  a long  time.  In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  the  crisis  were 
approaching.  On  Saturday  and  Monday  I was  over 
the  Woodford  district,  sounding  it  with  a view  o 
operations  which  we  arc  about  to  commence  down 
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there.  When  the  tenants  down  there  first  saw  that  the 
-law  was  going  to  be  carried  out  determinedly,  and 
that  what  they  call  Saunders’s  fort  was  a complete 
ruin,  they  were  then  prepared  and  willing  to  settle. 
I was  out  there  a short  time  afterwards  to  follow 
some  oats  which  had  been  cut  on  land  which  had 
been  in  charge  of  our  caretakers,  and  which  had  been 
traced  up  to  an  adjoining  farm,  and  when  I was 
stepping  in  Saunders’s  house  Saunders  himself,  the 
evicted  tenant,  and  two  or  three  of  the  other  tenants 
came  and  talked  to  me ; they  heard  that  we  had  power 
to  settle  with  them,  and  they  were  willing  to  have 
done  so  at  that  time,  but  latterly  they  have  "0t  into 
their  heads  that  the  Government  are  not  goin«'  to 
support  the  landlords.  The  withdrawal  of  the  police 
has  rather  increased  their  hopes  in  this  direction,  and 
I think  you  see  in  the  daily  papers  that  every  one  of 
these  reports,  whether  they  are  true  or  not,  are  made 
the  most  of  and  exaggerated,  because  that  is  the 
means  that  are  taken  to  make  it  appear  that  the  law  is 
powerless.  They  also  say  when  the  landlord  is 
putting  a man  out  of  a house  he  will  have  to  put  in 
emergency  caretakers  at  a pound  or  two  a week  for 
each  house,  and  that  the  Government  will  only  give 
protection  for  a certain  number,  and  that  is  leading  to 
very  serious  results  ; and  'then  the  meetings  thatare 
held  every  week  excite  the  tenants  there ; after  they 
heard  that  Lord  Clanricarde  was  going  to  make  an 
abatement  of  20  per  cent,  they  again  wished  to  settle, 
and  the  two  men,  Broderick  and  Saunders,  whose 
houses. we  have  occupied  by  our  caretakers,  said  that 
they  did  not  care,  that  they  were  prepared  to  pay  their 
rents  and  go  back  and  settle,  but  there  is  a great  deal 
of  intimidation  there,  and  two  or  three  men  In  Wood- 
ford who  do  all  the  mischief  keep  the  whole  country  in 
a state  of  terror  and  prevent  settlements.  That  is  my 
fresh  impression  from  just  having  come  up  from  there. 

24,483.  That  things  are  getting  worse  in  conse- 
quence of  these  proceedings  ?— Of  the  meetings— they 
are  ; the  lever  that  is  used  by  the  National  Leaguers 
to  tell  the  people  that  the  Government  are  going  to 
desert  the  landlords,  and  that  idea  is  spreading  all 
over  the  country.  It  is  evident  that  notwithstanding 
it  is  stated  that  the  fall  in  prices  has  rendered  it 
impossible  to  pay  judicial  rents,  on  a farm  becoming 
vacant,  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  the  adjoining 
tenants  are  so  willing  to  take  it,  that  it  is  only  by 
violence  and  intimidation  they  are  prevented  from 
doing  so.  Perhaps  I may  refer  to  a thing  that  was 
bearing  upon  that  point  that  I think  you  were 
speaking  about  just  now.  I know  that  the  tenants 
oi  lauds  that  I receive  the  rents  of  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  at  a place  that  has  rather  a bad  name, 
Mullinavat,  five  miles  from  Waterford,  I went  down 
there  on  Monday,  week,  and  it  was  the  time  when 
t ns  new  banking  system  had  only  just  commenced; 
the  tenants  came  in  to  me  in  a body,  headed  by  the 
two  priests,  Father  Neary  and  Father  Meany,  the 
priest  and  curate  of  the  parish,  and  told  me  that 
they  could  pay  no  rent  unless  I gave  an  abatement  of 
■id  per  cent.  I told  them  that  Colonel  Tighe,  who 
is  the  landlord,  had  written  down  exactly  what  I was 
to  do,  that  they  were  to  have  10  per  cent,  all  round  : 
this  offer  they  refused,  and  they  went  out  and  banked 
the  money.  On  Tuesday  I took  one  side  of  the  estate, 

3n  told  them  that  I would  have  to  take  proceedings 
against  them,  and  they  knew  very  well  that  I would 
o so ; and  next  day  some  of  the  mountain  tenants 
came  m to  me  after  dark  and  paid  their  rents,  and  on 
ursday  at  two  o’clock  one  fellow  came  and  paid  his 
s«;!i that,  even*n§  Father  Meany  came  in  and 
saw  that  he  had  heard  that  I said  the  Mullinavat 
I °."'s  }vere  keeping  the  tenants  from  coming  in,  and 
i that  I had  nothing  to  do  with  what  was  said. 
***  °.ut  tie  told  the  tenants  to  come  for  their 
r p'1-0-'.’  aoain»  and  on  Friday  and  Saturday  I was 
my  rents  as  hard  as  I could.  Since  my 
nrnno  • nts  *!ave  keen  all  sent  up  from  the 

the  tpn  , 8 P°'nt  that  is  that  it  shows  that 
thev  . S t lemsetves  were  afraid  to  bank,  and  that 
. were  merely  coerced  and  forced  into  doing  it. 

E 24828. 
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24,484  The  President. — They  did  not  think  their 
money  safe  .-—No,  they  did  not ; that  was  one  of  the 
us«!  to  me.  It  is  clearly  the  object 
oi  the  National  League  to  interfere  with  the  work- 
ing  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  (Ireland),  1885 
by  forcing  the  landlords  to  make  reductions  on 
the  judicial  rents,  to  prevent  the  tenants  who  would 
otherwise  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  from  doing  so,  under  the  impression  that  in  a 
short  time  they  will  be  able  to  purchase  at  far  better 
terms  than  at  present.  My  experience,  both  as 
honorary  director  of  this  Association  and  as  a 
land  agent,  leads  mo  to  believe  that,  if  the  payment 
a r.oo!  rent?  Tcre  viS°™usly  enforced,  the  Land 
Act,  1881,  and  Laud  Purchase  Act,  1885,  if  ex- 
tended in  its  operations,  would  settle  the  land  ques- 
tion in  Ireland  in  a very  short  period  of  time.  The 
action  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  under  the 
Land  Act,  1881,  who,  without  adopting  any  common 
scale  of  value  for  farm  produce  as  a guide  to  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  in  fixing  a fair  rent, -are  now  usiim  a 
year  of  exceptional  depression  to  lower  the  rents  ‘far 
below  those  fixed  in  previous  years,  has  considerably 
added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.  Those  are 
the  points  that  I proposed  to  give  you  evidence  on, 
and  I have  selected  cases  bearing  on  them. 

24.485.  The  President.— You  believe  that  the 
tenants  are  willing  to  pay?— I know  that  they  are 
willing  to  pay,  and  I have  evidence  here  that  they 
wish  to  pay. 

24.486.  Then  will  you  give  us  your  cases  ?— In  the 
first  instance,  I have  merely  taken  two  letters  with 
reference  to  tenants  being  willing  and  able  to  pay 
their  rents,  and  being  prevented  by  the  Land  League. 

I have  only  taken  two  cases.  I think  one  of  these  is 
loth  May  1882,  and  the  other  was  written  to  me 
after  I had  come  up  from  Mullinavat,  dated  30th  No- 
vember 1886.  I thought  the  two  letters  would  carry 
out  what  I wished  to  say  to  you.  The  first  is  from  a 
man  to  his  landlord  : — 

. “ Sir,— As  I am  placed  in  a very  unpleasant  posi- 
tion in  consequence  of  your  tenants  at , 

they  have  reported  me  to  the  League  for  paying  you 
the  rent.  I was  obliged  to  make  a statement  before 
the  Committee.  I said  I paid  a portion  of  the  rent, 
and  that  there  was  £—  due.  I will  have  to  satisfy 
them  in  writing  ; if  not,  I won’t  be  left  a man  to  do 
my  business.  Sir,  I would  ask  you,  as  my  landlord, 
to  write  to  me  demanding  the  balance  of  the  No- 
vember rent,  so  as  I could  produce  that  letter  ; that 
would  satisfy  the  League  Committee,  and  save  me 
from  a great  deal  of  trouble.  If  I don’t  satisfy 
them  I will  suffer  sore  affliction  at  their  hands.  I 
hope,  dear  Sir,  you  won’t  fail  in  protecting  your 
tenant, 

“ Your  obedient  servant, 

“ (Signed) 

The  next  letter  on  the  same  subject  is  from  a tenant 
addressed  to  myself : — 


“Sir, 


30tli  November  1886. 

told  the  priest  that  I told 

you,  the  first  day  you  came  down  to  receive  the  rents, 
that  I would  pay  my  rent  in  three  or  four  days,  for 
which  I am  publicly  censured.  Hoping  you  will  let 
me  know.  In  haste.  Is  that  true  ? 

“ Hoping  you  and are  well, 

“ I am,  Sir,  yours, 

“ To  Capt.  Hamilton.  “ 

24,487.  Mr.  Netigcm. — Where  are  those  cases? — 
In  Waterford  and  in  Clare.  This  is  just  on  the 
borders  of  Kilkenny  and  Waterford.  Those  two 
letters  show  that  the  tenant  is  prevented  from  paying 
his  rent  by  the  National  League.  I shall  now  cite 
cases  bearing  on  Section  1 of  the  Act, — “ The 
“ tenant  for  the  time  being  of  every  holding,  not 
“ lierein-after  specially  excepted  from  the  provisions 
“ of  this  Act,  may  sell  his  tenancy  for  the  best  price 
“ that  may  be  got  for  the  same.” 
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Dec.  8,  1886. 

Capt.  E.  C. 

• Hamilton. 


Case  424/81. 

Yearly  rent,  £52  ; content,  50a.  Tenant  ejected 
for  non-payment  of  two  years’  rent,  farm  boycotted 

by  order  of  branch,  county , 

National  League. 

In  1885  a man  purchased  evicted  tenant’s  interest 
in  the  farm  for  £200,  but  was  forced  to  surrender 
farm,  being  boycotted. 

Case  16/85. 

Yearly  rent,  £75  ; content,  97a.  Or.  30p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  four  years’  rent. 

One  farmer  offered  to  take  it,  and  to  pay  some 
money  to  evicted  tenant  so  as  to  get  his  consent  to  his 
doing  so,  but  was  warned  by  local  branch  of  National 
League  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Case  42/84. 

Yearly  rent,  £53  ; content,  47a.  2r.  Ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent. 

Farm  let  to  another  tenant  on  estate,  who  paid 
arrears  due  by  former  tenant.  He  was  shortly  after- 
wards visited  at  night,  taken  out  of  his  bed,  and  shot 
with  a revolver  in  the  foot,  and,  in  consequence, 
surrendered  farm. 

I have  selected  only  a few  cases  bearing  on  the 
point  that  the  landlord,  if  he  resumed  possession  of  a 
holding  under  Section  20,  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act, 
1881,  is  prevented  from  re-letting  it  through  action, 
of  National  League. 

Case  317/81. 

Yearly  rent,  £80  10s.  ; contents  of  farm,  82a. 
This  is  a grass  farm,  and  was  annually  let  by 
tenant  for  grazing,  though  he  refused  to  pay  either 
rent  or  taxes. 

Ejected  for  non-payment  of  two  years’  rent.  Farm 
boycotted  by  order  of  local  National  League.  Was 
let  to  another  tenant,  who  was  shortly  afterwards 
forced  to  surrender,  being  badly  boycotted. 

Case  541/82. 

Yearly  rent,  £127;  content,  71a.  3r.  5p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  1/?  years’  rent,  the  tenant  being  well 
able,  but  refusing  to  pay  any  rent  at  all. 

A tenant  at  once  offered  to  take  farm,  but  resigned, 

in  consequence  of  resolutions  passed  by Bridge 

branch  of  National  League.  Since  let  to  another 
tenant,  who  is  severely  boycotted. 

Case  433/82. 

Rent  paid  by  last  tenant,  £12  17s.  Id. ; content, 
30a.  Ejectment  brought  for  six  years’  rent  due. 

Tenant  offered  benefit  of  Arrears  Act,  but  refused. 

Has  been  let  to  another  tenant.  On  his  entering 
into  possession,  a meeting  of  the  National  League 
was  held  on  his  farm,  at  which  strong  resolutions  were 
passed  against  him. 

He  is  consequently  boycotted  and  under  police 
protection,  a police  hut  having  been  erected  at  his 
door. 

Case  58/83. 

Yearly  rent,  £26 ; content,  35a.  Or.  8p.  Ejectment 
brought  for  two  years’  rent.  Farm  boycotted  by  order 
•of  League,  and  parish  priest  cursed  from  altar  any- 
one who  would  take  it. 

Let  to  another  tenant  in  September  1883,  who  was 
so  intimidated  by  local  branch  of  National  League 
that  he  ran  away  altogether  and  left  farm  derelict  on 
owner's  hands. 

24,488.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  place  was  this  where 
that  man  was  denounced  from  the  altar  ? — County 
Westmeath. 

Case  33/84. 

Yearly  rent,  £33  ; content,  93a.  2r.  22p.  Tenant 
was  not  evicted,  but  left  of  his  own  free  will,  gave  up 
possession,  and  went  to  New  Zealand. 


Let  to  a tenant  from  another  estate  in  December 
1885,  who  was  boycotted  to  such  an  extent  that  he 
surrendered  and  left. 

Case  90/83. 

Yearly  rent,  £53  6s.  8rZ. ; content,  50a.  2r.  32p. 
Ejectment  brought  for  3i  years’  rent.  Caretaker  put 
in  possession,  shot. 

Re-let  in  1884  to  another  tenant,  who  was  boycotted 
by  order  of  local  branch  of  National  League,  his  cow 
poisoned,  turf  thrown  into  a bog  hole,  prevented  by 
violent  mobs  from  attending  mass,  and  is  followed 
from  fair  to  fair  by  emissaries  of  the  League  to  pre- 
vent him  buying  or  selling. 

The  following  letter  was  sent  to  him  by  the  parish 
priest : — 

“ Sir, — I hereby  caution  you  and  your  family  not 
to  come  here  to  mass  on  to-morrow  or  iu  future,  as  I 
will  be  at  the  gate  to  prevent  you  or  any  member  of 
your  family  from  entering  into  the  house  of  God ; you 
and  your  children  were  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
scandal  here  on  Sunday  last.  I am  strictly  bound 
before  God  to  prevent  a recurrence  of  this. 

“ I am,  &c., 

“ (Signed) P.  IV’ 

24.489.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  scandal  ? — 
They  were  met  by  a mob  and  pelted  with  mud  and 
stones.  He  had  taken  an  evicted  farm. 

24.490.  Have  you  the  name  of  the  parish  priest  ? — 
I have.  I have  the  letter. 

Case  8/84. 

Yearly  rent,  £111;  content,  114a.  2r.  3p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  3£  years’  rent  due. 

Let  to  another  tenant  7th  October  1884,  who  has 
since  been  boycotted  and  fired  at. 

Case  29/85. 

Yearly  rent,  £24  13s. ; content,  24a.  lr.  20p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  three  years’  rent. 

Has  been  let  to  a relative  of  former  tenant,  who  has 
since  been  boycotted. 

Case  207/86. 

Yearly  rent,  £71  8s.  Farm  voluntarily  surrendered 
by  former  tenant. 

" Let  to  another  tenant,  who  has  since  been  forced  to 
surrender  it,  being  boycotted. 

You  will  see  that  was  a tenant  who  had  taken  up  a 
farm  that  was,  by  agreement  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant,  being  surrendered  by  the  tenant  himself,  who 
is  prevented  by  the  action  of  a criminal  combination 
from  putting  another  tenant  into  it.  I have  selected 
different  cases  bearing  on  this  point. 

Case  199/86. 

Yearly  rent,  £29  8s.  If?. ; content,  39a.  lr.  7p. 
Ejectment  brought  for  3£  years’  rent. 

Re-let  to  another  tenant. 

National  League  meeting  held  on  farm.  Chairman, 

Rev. C.  C.,  of who  made  a threatening  speech. 

Tenant  forced  to  resign  in  consequence. 

Case  4/86. 

Yearly  rent,  £100;  content,  135a.  Tenant  ejected 
for  refusing  to  pay  rent. 

Several  farmers  having  offered  to  take  the  farm  u 
evicted  tenant  would  consent  to  their  doing  so. 

An  offer  has  been  made  to  him  by  the  landlord 
through  a local  solicitor  with  that  object. 

The  following  is  a copy  of  a letter  received  trom 
him  : — „ , 

“ 13,  Marlborough  Street,  Cork, 

“ 18th  October  1886. 

“ Dear  sir, — I saw  Dr.  Lyhane  to'-day,  and  told  him 
I thought  I could  get  £100  from  you  for  him  u he 
certified  that  he  had  no  claim,  and  so  that  you  co 
let  or  sell  the  place ; I did  not  wish  it  to  appear 
you  were  over  anxious  to  sell,  and  therefore  put 
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offer  in  the  form  I did.  He  said  lie  would  not  take 
that,  but  if  you  gave  him  .£120  he  would  sign  any- 
thing you  wished,  stating  that  neither  he  nor  his 
brother  had  any  claim  whatever  against  the  place  or 
you,  and  that  you  had  made  a good  settlement  with 
him. 

“ I remonstrated  with  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
seemed  always  to  increase  his  demand  when  you 
approached  a settlement,  and  he  was  only  standing  in 
his  own  way  of  getting  a good  settlement,  but  his 
idea  is  that  the  longer  you  refrain  from  settling  the 
more  he  loses,  and  consequently  the  higher  his  claim  ; 
but  if  you  gave  him  £120  now  he  would  be  satisfied, 
and  if  not  he  would  remain  in  Ireland  to  prevent 
anyone  from  taking  the  place. 

“ Yours  faithfully, 

“ (Signed)  P.  Hayes.” 

If  the  landlord  farms  the  land  himself  he  is 
boycotted. 

Case  6/85. 

Yearly  rent,  £38  4s.  ; content  122a.  3r.  2Gp. 
Ejectment  brought  for  over  4£  years’  rent. 

In  accordance  with  resolutions  passed  by  local  branch 

National  League  a body  of  leaguers  from and 

erected  a dwelling  for  evicted  tenant  on  adjoinin'* 

farm.  • ° 

Threatening  notices  posted  up  to  prevent  anyone 
working  on  farm,  and  mob  prevented  horses  from 
■drinking  in  public  stream  when  carting  away  crops. 

Case  90/85. 

Yearly  rent,  £-161  3s.  2d.  - content  240a.  Irish. 
Ejectment  brought  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

National  League  meeting,  held  on  17th  October 

1886,  at within  a mile  of  the  lands  at  which  the 

Lev.  Mr.  C.C.,  made  allusions  to  landlord. 

Two  huts  built  by  leaguers  for  evicted  tenants  on 
•adjoining  town  land,  and  no  person  allowed  to  work 
on  farm. 

Case  161/86. 

Yearly  rent,  £166 ; content  149a.  3r.  16p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  non-payment  of  rent.  Stroim 
resolutions  passed  by  local  branch  National  League, 
lands  boycotted.  No  auctioneer  would  venture  to 
put  up  meadowing  for  sale. 


Case  57/85. 

Yearly  rent,  £45;  content  56a.  2r.  30p.  Eject- 
ment brought  for  £187  6s.  Id.  rent  due. 

In  accordance  with  following  notice  extensively 
posted  in  -—district,  on  ringing  of  the  chapel  bells, 
between  200  and  300  men  assembled  and  stopped,  by 

intimidation, ’s  steward  and  workpeople  who  were 

n the  act  of  cutting  his  corn.  After  which  all  his 

workpeople  left  him,  and  were  paid  by National 

league  for  doing  so,  the  crops  on  evicted  farm  being 

Notice. Irish  National  League. 

To  the  People  of and  Surrounding  Districts. 

above  h,L°Wi1C;0l,,!,ltl'ymon  :_At  the  meetinS  of  the 
^e  blanch  held  on  Sunday,  the  President,  Rev.  D. 

passed  . p prfldjus>  tbe  following  resolution  was 
‘ bran  eh  Ii/St<iVeCT  • ,Thafc  we>  t]ie  members  of  the 
coSeL  • n IriSh  Nati0nal  LeaSue  assembled, 
the  er  el  f m,°St  emPhatic  manner  we  are  able, 

bis  aZn/  ^ a^ltrary  action  of ^ and 

° > °* m evicting  from  his  holding 

DossiMo  “I  , the  nonpayment  of  an  im- 

5 „ ' t"Jat  “ «■»<=*»!*< ) crop. 

tint  m - condition  for  harvesting  operations,  and 
rence  tc\.mark  our  disapproval  and  ablior- 

uistrict?  farm  actl01'’ we  cal1  ou  ,lle  People  of  these 
beepers  ’ /,  s’  labourers,  artisans,  and  sliop- 
'vbatever  U-°,  dealings  or  communication 

wtever  with  the  said and  his  agent, .’  ” 


Case  21  /85. 

\ early  rent  £35 ; content  200a.  Ejectment  brought 
tor  years’  rent. 

A hut  erected  by  National  League  for  evicted 
tenant  outside  boundary  of  farm. 

The  herd  in  charge  of  farm  is  under  police  pro- 
tection. 1 

A meadow  recently  spiked,  over  thirty  iron  spikes 
being  found  in  it. 


/ hose  are  the  1 1 cases  where  the  landlords  attempt 
to  hold  farms  in  their  own  hands  and  to  farm  them 
ana  they  are  prevented  by  the  action  of  the  National 
Teasue.  I he  fourth  subject  is  that  special  hostility 
is  directed  against  anyone  other  than  those  in  the 
employment  of  the  Property  Defence  or  similar  asso- 
ciations  who  act  as  herds  or  caretakers  on  farms 
which  have  come  into  owner’s  possession  through 
operation  of  law.  ° 


Case  416/81. 

Yearly  rent  iGS;  contente  122a.  Tenant  ejected 
tor  non-payment  of  rent,  and  now  in  landlord’s  pos- 
session. 

The  herd  in  charge  of  above  farm  was  threatened 
assaulted,  fired  at,  and  finally  frightened  away. 

Case  529/82. 

Yearly  rent  £46 ; contents  40a,  Tenant  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  1£  years’  rent,  and  now  in  landlord’s 
possession. 

The  dwelling-house  on  the  land  was  fired  into,  and 
threatening  notices  posted  on  the  house,  gates,  and 
other  places.  Boycotted  since  1882. 

Case  132/83. 

T early  rent  £50 ; content  41a.  Tenant  ejected  for 
non-payment  of  rent,  and  now  farm  in  landlord’s  pos- 
session. 1 

Caretaker  dragged  out  of  his  bed,  placed  on  his 
knees,  and  made  swear  to  leave,  which  lie  did  next 


Case  68 /85. 

Yearly  rent  £66 ; contents  122a.  Tenant  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  rent.  In  landlord’s  possession. 

. Caretaker  obliged  to  give  up  the  post,  fired  at,  and 
his  wife  badly  beaten. 

That  is  now  in  the  possession  of  our  man,  and  there 
have  been  no  other  attacks  made  on  him  since,  and  he 
is  very  comfortable.  Well,  my  lord,  those  are  the 
cases  that  I selected,  bearing  on  the  different  heads,  to 
show  that  it  is  an  illegal  combination  that  interferes 
with  the  different  clauses  of  the  Land  Act ; and  that, 
in  fact,  as  far  as  the  Land  Act  is  in  favour  of  the 
tenant,  it  is  left,  except  that  he  is  not  allowed  to  sell 
the  land,  or  to  do  anything  which  would  enable  the 
landlord  to  recover  the  rent.  I made  a remark  about 
the  action  of  the  Commissioners,  about  the  fixing  of 
rents  without  any  common  standard  whatsoever,  which, 
I believe,  has  very  seriously  increased  the  difficulties 
of  the  present  situation.  In  every  valuation  that  has 
ever  been  made  of  lands  in  Ireland  or  elsewhere,  there 
has  been  a certain  standard  of  prices,  and  the  Com- 
missioners did  not  do  it,  and  the  result  is  that  the 
rents  are  more  uneven  now  than  before  the  Com- 
missioners sat.  Now,  this  year,  they  are  lowering 
these  rents  for  a period  of  exceptional  depression,  and 
one  which  I see  there  are  signs,  I believe,  of  cornin'* 
to  a close,  and  that  there  is  a chance  of  a returning 
tide  of  prosperity  in  England ; and,  if  so,  of  Course  we 
go  up  at  once.  And  here  are  rents  fixed  last  month 
on  Lord  Meath’s  estate,  a very  liberal  estate  where  the 
rents  have  never  been  raised.  One  tenant,  John 
Toomey,  his  .rent  was  £6  10s.,  and  the  Government 
valuation  £7  5s.,  and  the  rent  is  fixed  at  £5.  Another 
tenant,  William  Yorke,  his  rent  was  £7  10s..  and  the 
Government  valuation  £8  5s.,  and  his  rent  is  reduced 
to  £5  10s.  Another  tenant,  Eliza  Byrne,  old  rent  £13, 
Government  valuation  £12  os.,  and  the  new  rent  is 


Dec.  8,  was. 

Capt.  K.  C 
Hamilton. 
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made  £6  15s.  And  now  here  is  land  in  an  adjoining 
county,  in  the  same  district,  the  same  class  of  land 
where  the  old  rent  is  £25  9s.  3d.,  and  the  Govern- 
ment valuation  £17  ; and,  only  on  the  1st  of  November 
in  this  year,  the  tenant  received  £320  for  his  interest 
in  the  holding,  so  that  although  the  rent  was  nearly 
a third  over  the  Government  valuation,  he  sold  for 
13  years’  purchase,  yet  the  Land  Commissioners  are 
undertaking  in  this  bad  year  to  fix  for  the  next  15 
years  the  rent  at  a third  below  the  Government 
valuation,  which  was  below  anything  that  the  tenant 
ever  expected  to  get.  I should  not  have  mentioned 
that,  except  that  I think  it  has  seriously  interfered 
with  the  working  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act. 

24.491.  The  President. — Just  one  question,  as  to 
evictions.  Of  course  you  have  to  carry  out  evictions 
in  a good  many  of  those  cases  ? — Yes. 

24.492.  Do  yon  think  that  the  process  might  be 
simplified  in  any  way ; and  do  you  think  it  would  be  an 
advantage  if  it  could  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  action  of 
the  eviction  ? Is  that  what  you  refer  to  ? 

24.493.  I mean  anything  connected  with  the  evic- 
tion that  would  simplify  it  and  hasten  it,  and  I should 
like  to  know  whether  you  think  it  would  be  of  any 
advantage? — I wanted  exactly  to  understand  your 
question,  that  is,  you  mean  that  when  the  sheriff  goes 
down  he  should  evict  the  tenant  absolutely,  and  put 
put  him  out  of  the  house ; do.  you  mean  to  3ay,  is 
there  anything  that  would  hasten  that  ? 

24.494.  No  ; I was  making  my  question  more 
general,  with  regard  to  the  whole  process  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  I take  first  of  all  the  case  of  six 
months’  power  of  redemption.  That,  I suppose,  very 
often  is  inconvenient,  is  not  it  ? — Yes. 

24.495.  And  the  tenant  sits  down  near,  and  the 
landlord  cannot  make  any  permanent  arrangement, 
for  he  does  not  know  whether  the  tenant  will  get  in 
or  not  ? — Yes. 

24.496.  Would  it  not  be  of  advantage  if  the  six 
months  could  run  from  the  time  of  the  judgment, 
so  that  the  landlord,  if  he  chose,  need  not  put  out  the 
tenant  till  those  six  months  are  over  ? — Oli,  certainly, 
most  decidedly.  That  six  months’  redemption  leads 
to  endless  trouble  in  the  country.  The  tenant  is 
encouraged  to  think  that  he  is  merely  putting  his 
landlord  to  expense,  and,  as  you  see  by  my  report, 


I suppose  in  90  cases  out  of  100,  I may  say  more, 
95  cases,  they  are  merely  putting  the  landlord  to 
the  expense  of  a caretaker  for  six  months,  and  then 
they  pay  the  money  and  go  in  again.  I think  that 
the  law  should  be  as  lenient  as  possible  in  this 
country,  but  once,  put  in  motion,  that  it  should  be 
as  quick  as  possible.  Everything  in  this  country 
depends  on  firmness.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of 
delay  to  stir  up  people  into  endless  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty, and  to  keep  their  hopes  open.  There  should 
be  no  door  of  hope.  After  a man  goes  out  he  should 
be  only  able  to  go  back  again  on  making  terms  with 
his  landlord.  I think  that  the  whole  cause  of  trouble 
at  evictions  is  the  idea  that  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
resident  magistrates,  and  others  who  go  in  charge, 
that  they  are  to  settle  between  the  landlord  and  tenaut. 
At  nearly  every  eviction  the  divisional  magistrate  and 
resident  magistrate,  and  very  often  the  district  in- 
spector, all  bear  down  upon  the  landlord’s  representative 
the  moment  he  goes  in,  to  make  terms  with  the  tenant, 
and,  as  it  were,  put  themselves  on  the  side  of  the 
tenant  as  against  the  landlord.  I have  never  seen 
trouble  at  an  eviction  that  has  not  been  caused  by 
delay,  mid  that  idea  among  the  people.  My  plan  has 
always  been  to  take  one  or  two  of  the  tenants  and  evict 
absolutely,  but  there  must  be  no  settlement  except 
through  the  solicitor,  and  probably  if  that  idea  was 
carried  out,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  resident  magi- 
strates was  simply  to  preserve  order,  there  would  be  no 
trouble  about  evictions  ; and  I think  that  is  doing  a 
great  deal  of  mischief  at  the  present  time,  because  the- 
people  are  taught  that  the  Government  are  on  the 
side  of  the  tenants  against  the  landlords,  and  you 
cannot  get  that  out  of  their  heads. 

24,497.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  can  sug- 
gest ? — Unless  you  ask  me  on  any  particular  point. 
The  only  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is  to  make  the  law 
as  short  as  possible.  What  I always  do  is  to  sell  the 
farm  at  once,  the  hold  that  the  tenant  has  is  the  six 
months  allowed  under  ejectment  for  redemption,  and 
that  is  one  that  if  it  could  possibly  be  prevented  it 
would  be  of  great  advantage.  In  view  of  the  com- 
bination among  the  tenants  banking  their  money,  the 
only  way  is  to  show  them  that  they  must  pay  whether 
they  bank  or  not,  and  the  only  terror  you  can  hold  over 
the  tenant  is  to  say,  “ I will  sell  your  farm  and  knock 
“ down  your  house,  if  necessary.” 


The  Commission  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 
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THIRTY-FOURTH  DAY. 


Thursday,  December  9th,  1886. 


The  Commissioners  met  at  3G  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


PRESENT  : 


The  Eight  IIon.  EAEL  COWPEK,  President. 


The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown. 
Sir  James  Caird,  K.CJ.B. 


Mu.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 
Mr.  Knipe. 


Mr.  Edward  Richards,  examined. 


24.498.  The  President.— I believe,  Mr.  Richards, 
you  are  a land  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Wexford  ? 
— Yes,  a small  land  proprietor. 

24.499.  You  have  experience  in  resisting  boycotting  ? 
— Yes ; very  considerable. 

24.500.  I fancy  you  could  give  us  some  details  on 
the  subject?— Well,  I may  say  that  before  1880  I was 
remarkably  popular.  When  the  land  agitation  com- 
menced and  crimes  spread  over  the  country  I publicly 
denounced  them,  and  immediately  my  popularity 
vanished,  and  I became  very  unpopular  except  with 
my  own  poor  tenants.  The  rents  on  my  estate  were 
paid  punctually ; up  to  then  they  were  very  well 
paid,  but  after  it,  in  1880,  they  refused  to  pay. 

24.501.  In  1880  they  refused  to  pay  ?— Well,  under 
the  direction,  I suppose,  of  the  Land  League.  Ever 
since  I think  I have  been  compelled  to  go  to  law  with 
the  ringleader’s  every  year. 

24.502.  Every  year  ?— Every  year.  I have  a de- 
mesne of  250  or  260  acres,  and  I used  to  let  it  for 
grazing  by  the  month  or  week.  That  was  forbidden, 
of  course,  and  grave  orders  given  to  the  people  not  to 
come  there.  A man  told  me  in  confidence,  “ I am 
afraid.  Then  I rented  it  out  to  yearly  tenants  for 
grazing  purposes  also.  These  weekly  graziers  only 
paid  by  the  head,  according  to  the  cattle— by  the  head. 
Then  I rented  by  the  acre  to  yearly  tenants,  and  about 
the  year  1881  or  1882  they  were  ordered  to  give  up 
under  pain  of  death.  I saw  these  notices  myself, 
.they  were  printed,  ordering  them  to  give  up  the 
land  to  that  bloody  bigot  buckshot  Richards  under 
pam  of  death.  They  all  gave  it  up.  The  idea  was, 
my  rents  being  stopped,  to  take  away  the  only  remain- 
mg  source  of  my  income.  That  was  my  demesne. 

•n  thmf  ,tenants  §ave  UP  mY  demesne  against  their 
W1  ' T'10lr  fear  was  so  great  that  even  my  rent- warner 
was  obliged  to  give  up  his  place,  an  old  retainer  of  the 
lamily.  borne  litigation  then  took  place,  and  those 
that  were  concerned  for  the  defence  never  flinched  a 
hit.  However,  I will  not  give  their  names. 

24.503.  You  had  better  not,  as  you  have  given  us  a 
sample  by  your  answer,  and  perhaps  they  might  be 
shot  if  you  did.— They  might  be.  For  myself,  I 
have  no  fear  at  all  of  them.  Some  litigation 
took  place,  but  these  former  tenants  hold  on  to  the 
present  day.  They  have  been  subjected  to  petty 

noyances.  There  has  been  no  crime  or  outrages 
here.  Not  one  man  has  been  shot.  A few  houses 
nave  been  burned  and  such  things,  but  that  is  nothing. 
no  outrages  have  taken  place  there,  but  a dogged 
^termination  is  carried  on.  Well,  these  loyal  tenants, 
in  t Say’i  Were  Persecuted-  Even  last  year,  for 

s nnce,  they  were  ordered  again  and  again  to  give  up 
J eojosne  fields,  but  they  refused.  Then  these  in- 
frmlp  e 0l'ders  that  fly  over  the  country — I cannot 

how  they  are  made  known— no  one  to  thrash  for 
24R7R 


them,  no  one  to  sell  to  them,  no  one  to  reap  their 
corn.  The  farmers  club  together  to  cut  their  corn. 
Two  men  get  a reaping  machine,  which  they  purchase 
between  them,  and  use  it  in  turn,  and  so  on.  The 
small  farmers  cut  their  grain  in  that  way.  Well, 
last  year  an  order  came  out  for  no  one  to  work 
for  the  men  on  my  demesne.  The  loyalist  party 
are  strong  there,  and  they  banded  together  in  a 
counter-organisation  and  got  machinery  for  them- 
selves. Then  came  an  order — and  this  is  the  great 
struggle  which  is  going  on  to-day— that  the  black- 
smith was  not  to  work  for  them.  When  a farmer 
cannot  get  a blacksmith  to  work  for  him,  of  course 
he  is  on  the  flat  of  his  back.  But  there  chanced  to  be 
a loyal  Catholic  blacksmith — they  are  all  Catholics 
there;  at  least,  the  main  portion  of  the  tenants  are 
Catholics,  and  some  of  them  are  staunch  loyalists. 
Well,  this  loyal  blacksmith  was  ordered  to  stop  work- 
ing for  any  man  who  had  grass  land.  He  refused,  and 
said  he  would  not  be  stopped  by  them.  Thirty-nine 
customers  left  him.  Well,  the  man  would  havo  been 
starved  out  only  we  came  to  his  aid  ; and  that  man  in 
every  possible  way  they  brought  pressure  to  bear  upon 
him,  religious  as  well  as  others.  One  of  the  most 
infamous  things  I think  that  ever  occurred  occurred  in 
this  case.  Blacksmiths,  as  perhaps  you  may  be  aware, 
are  supposed  to  have  a striker  to  use  the  sledge  for 
them.  This  man  had  a certain  striker,  a journeyman, 
and  this  journeyman  had  a very  old  mother,  who  was 
receiving  out-door  relief  from  the  union.  The  union 
guardians  came  to  this  striker  and  said,  “ If  you  do  not 
leave  the  blacksmith  we  will  take  the  out-door  relief 
from  your  mother.”  The  man  was  compelled  to  yield. 
He  could  not  Jet  his  mother  suffer  from  want,  and  he 
left  this  blacksmith.  Then  our  committee,  our  loyal 
committee,  by  paying  extra  wages  and  trying  in  various 
quarters,  they  got  different  strikers.  Some  stayed  with 
him  three  months,  others  for  a week.  At  last  they 
got  one  who  has  stayed  with  him  nine  months,  and  the 
man  is  able  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  but  only 
from  the  loyalist  counter-combination;  and  that  strugglo 
is  still  going  on  to-day  just  as  intensely  as  when  it 
commenced.  That  finishes  the  blacksmith.  Now  I 
shall  give  you  one  other  instance,  for  I wish  to  show 
you 

24.504.  We  should  like  to  have  something  recent. 

Is  the  second  instance  going  on  ? — It  is  going  on  to-day. 

24.505.  Then  we  should  like  to  hear  that. — It  com- 
menced before  the  blacksmith’s  case.  I could  go  on 
for  hours  with  these  cases,  but  I would  weary  you. 

24.506.  Give  us  this  case. — The  other  case  ? 

24.507.  The  other  case.— If  you  wish  I will  give 
you  the  name  of  ihe  blacksmith,  John  Cullen,  near 
Killan,  Enniscorthy  Union,  county  Wexford.  He 
cannot  be  hurt  more  than  he  is.  The  other  man  is  James 
Burke,  if  possible  a still  blacker  sheep  among  them. 

u u 


Dec.  9,  1886. 

Mr.  Edward 
Richards. 
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Mr.  Edward 
Kichards. 


In  1880,  when  the  first  anti-rent  combination  occurred 
there,  all  my  tenants  met  on  the  property,  and  the 
great  majority  of  them  refused  to  pay  their  rents. 
Burke,  for  one  man,  left  the  group,  turned  on  his  heel 
and  came  in  in  sight  of  and  before  them  all  and  paid  his 
rent.  That  was  the  first  thing  turned  the  Land  League 
against  him.  Still,  he  was  not  boycotted  then ; but  they 
did  not  like  him  on  account  of  it.  It  required  great 
courage  on  his  part.  Two  or  three  years  afterwards  a 
tenant  told  me  he  had  his  rent  in  his  pocket  and  would 
not  pay  it ; and  for  the  first  time  I had  to  eject  him. 
This  Burke,  this  courageous  man,  took  his  farm,  for  it 
was  adjoining  Burke’s  holding.  Then  commenced  the 
worst  boycotting  you  ever  knew,  for  a small  box  of 
matches  Burke  could  not  get  in  the  neighbouring  shops, 
lie  could  not  get  his  shoes  mended.  I used  to  take  a 
man  to  work  in  my  house  at  night  pretending  that  the 
work  was  for  me,  and  I got  him  to  mend  Burke’s 
shoes.  He  had  to  go  eleven  miles  backwards  and  for- 
wards, that  is  twenty-two  miles  altogether,  to  get  shoes 
on  his  horse.  It  was  the  same  with  the  meal ; the 
same  with  everything.  The  country  shopkeepers  and 
the  town  shopkeepers  in  Ross  and  Enniscorthy  did  not 
wish  to  lose  him  as  a customer ; but  they  were  com- 
pelled, one  after  another,  to  drop  him.  He  went  into 
the  market  with  his  horse  and  bought  a sack  of  meal 
in  Ross,  and  it  was  on  Burke’s  cart  outside,  and  the 
shopkeeper  sent  a man  to  Burke’s  cart,  and  said,  “ Do  give 
me  back  the  meal.  I have  been  warned  not  to  sell  to 
you,  and  if  it  was  known  it  would  ruin  me.”  And  he 
gave  him  the  meal,  not  wishing  to  hurt  him.  He 
could  not  get  a particle  of  clothing-  Still  we  have  the 
mother  of  this  refractory  tenant  who  refused  to  pay  his 
rent.  She  was  a very  respectable  woman,  and  she  was 
obliged  to  be  put  out  when  her  son  was  evicted ; but 
Burke  immediately  put  her  back  as  a caretaker,  with 
my  consent.  She  was  very  grateful.  These  same  poor 
law  guardians,  who  coerced  Cullen’s  striker  into  leaving 
him  by  threatening  to  take  the  out-door  relief  from 
his  mother,  obtained  for  this  same  old  woman  .€1  a 
week.  This  was  considered  so  extravagant  that  the 
Local  Government  Board  refused  to  pay  it.  This  went 
on  for  two  or  three  weeks.  That  showed  how  well  the  old 
woman  stood  with  the  Land  League  at  the  time.  Then 
it  dropped  down  to  something  like  three  shillings,  step 
by  step.  That  went  on  for  six  months.  Then  it  became 
noised  abroad  that  she  had  become  entirely  friendly  with 
Burke.  I must  tell  you  that  his  house  was  fired  into,  but 
no  one  was  wounded ; and  he  had  police  protection  for 
a length  of  time.  Well,  it  became  noised  abroad  among 
the  Land  Leaguers  that  the  old  woman  had  becomo 
friendly  with  Burke,  and  it  was  said,  “ Your  out-door 
relief  will  be  stopped.”  In  May  Burke  acquired  the  farm, 
and  until  the  following  Christmas  the  Land  Leaguers 
maintained  their  course.  The  old  woman  became 
friendly  with  Burke.  A short  time  after  she  helped 
him  to  pick  potatoes,  and  immediately  after  the  out- 
door relief  was  stopped.  I wrote  to  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  about  the  matter,  and  they  said  they  had 
no  power  to  interfere  ; if  the  woman  went  to  the 
workhouse  she  would  be  admitted  and  receive  proper 
treatment,  but  they  could  not  interfere  in  the  matter 
of  out-door  relief.  This  old  woman  was  then  eighty 
or  eighty-one  years  of  a ge.  Her  out-door  relief  was 
stopped  because  she  earned  a little  money  by  picking 
potatoes  for  Burke.  Burke's  child  became  ill  of  bowel 
complaint.  The  coarse  yellow  meal  produced  this 
disease.  He  went  to  a neighbouring  country  shop  to 
get  white  bread  or  white  Hour — I forget  which — for 
his  sick  child,  and  he  was  refused  it.  They  would  not 
give  it  to  him.  I was  away  at  the  time.  Of  course,  when 
my  wife  heard  it  she  immediately  sent  everything  they 
wanted.  But  that  sick  child  was  refused  what  was 
necessary  for  its  health  on  account  of  Burke’s  crime  of 
taking  an  evicted  farm.  Now  last  summer  there  was 

another  terrible  instance  of  vindictiveness  towards 

24,508.  The  President. — I think  these  are  very  good 
, samples,  the  two  instances  you  have  given  us,  of  what 
you  have  experienced  of  the  system  of  boycotting.  I 
think  we  won’t  go  into  any  more. — It  is  only  Burke’s 
case  continued. 


24.509.  The  President. — I thought  you  were  begin- 
ning a new  case  ? — Not  at  all.  It  is  only  to  show  that 
Burke’s  persecution  is  still  going  on.  Last  summer  a 
younger  child  still — one  lately  bom — the  local  midwife 
refused  to  attend  the  wife  in  her  confinement,  and  she 
was  delivered  by  the  aid  of  this  old  woman,  who  was 
the  only  person  to  do  anything  for  him.  The  child  that 
was  lately  born  became  ill  and  died.  Not  a person  came 
to  the  wake.  There  was  no  wake  at  all.  Now  every 
Irish  person  knows  what  that  means ; for  every  person 
in  the  country  makes  it  a religion  almost  to  go  to  the 
wake  of  a neighbour.  Not  a person  came.  Burke 
told  me  himself  that  men  were  posted  on  the  fences  to 
hinder  any  person  from  coming  to  the  funeral.  That 
is  a very  pregnant  thing  in  Ireland.  And  Burke  had 
to  carry  his  child  to  the  Roman  Catholic  churchyard 
on  his  own  cart.  He  could  get  no  person  to  dig  the 
grave  for  him,  and  he  had  to  dig  the  grave  himself  for 
his  own  child.  That  is  a thing  unheard  of  in  this 
country.  It  occurred  last  summer,  and  things  are  going 
on  in  the  same  way  exactly. 

24.510.  These  were  very  recent  cases  ? — Time  is 
such  an  object  that  that  will  be  sufficient,  but  I could 
tell  you  more  and  more.  I could  go  on  for  hours  with 
cases  of  this  kind,  if  necessary,  but  that  is  enough. 
One  thing  I want  to  say,  my  lord ; a better  set  of  people 
I never  met  in  my  life  than  those  around  where  I live. 
Until  the  Land  League  commenced  crime  was  perfectly 
unknown ; but  they  were  timid  and  were  led  away  by 
this  organisation. 

24.511.  I believe  you  have  given  a lease  for  life  to 
some  of  the  tenants  ? — I did  many  years  ago. 

24.512.  Before  1871? — Yes. 

24.513.  What  were  they  ? What  was  the  nature  of 
these  leases  ? — It  was  intended  to  give  them  perpetuity 
and  free  sale  without  increase  of  rent.  On  account  of 
some  legal  difficulty  in  giving  absolute  perpetuity  it 
was  judged  best  to  make  the  leases  for  1,000  years. 
I was  very  much  in  favour  of  peasant  landowners,  and 
I wished  the  tenants  to  have  perpetuity. 

24.514.  Has  that  answered  ? — I was  immensely 
popular  at  the  time,  but  it  has  all  vanished. 

24.515.  You  feel  that  it  did  not  alter  your  position 
very  much  with  your  tenants,  their  being  independent 
of  you  in  that  way  ? You  don’t  object  to  their  getting 
a perpetuity  ? — Not  at  all.  I wished  to  make  them 
independent  myself  or  of  anyone.  That  was  one  of 
the  chief  reasons. 

24.516.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  purchase  ? Would 
you  like  to  sell  ? — I am,  my  lord,  very  much  in  favour  of 
a peasant  proprietary,  but  by  honest  purchase.  I inquired 
as  far  as  I could  amongst  the  tenantry  what  they  think 
about  it.  They  have  two  objections  : one  they  won’t 
tell  me,  but  one  they  will.  The  first  objection  is  this, 
and  every  tenant  has  it.  He  is  afraid  to  have  the 
Government  for  his  landlord.  I never  met  an  exception 
to  that. 

24.517.  They  are  afraid  the  Government  would  not 
be  so  lenient  ? — -Precisely.  That  is  what  it  is.  The 
second  objection  is  they  think  that  by  continuing  the 
agitation  they  will  pare  down  the  price  far  lower,  if 
not  to  zero ; but  I cannot  speak  positively  as  to  how 
widespread  that  idea  is,  but  the  fear  of  exchanging  the 
landlord  for  the  Government  is  widely  spread. 

24.518.  You  think  that  if  it  were  not  for  these  two 
reasons  they  would  be  willing  to  buy  ? — They  would, 
and  still  more  if  there  could  be  an  alternative  purchaser 
found.  For  instance,  if  it  could  be  conveyed  to  them, 
“ If  you  do  not  buy  someone  else  will,  if  you  let  the 
golden  opportunity  pass,”  I am  satisfied  that  then  they 
would  jump  at  it.  I did  my  best  to  explain  to  them  the 
advantages  they  would  gain  by  purchasing  their  holdings. 

24.519.  You  reler  to  what  is  called  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  ? — Yes.  I did  my  best  to  explain  it  to  them,  and 
what  it  would  do  for  them ; but  they  don’t  seem  con- 
verted by  my  eloquence. 

24.520.  You  would  be  willing  to  sell  yourself?— I 
should  do  anything  to  terminate  this  dreadful  state  of 
things. 

24.521.  Have  you  thought  at  all  what  number  of 
years’  purchase  you  ought  to  take  ? — I have  not  revolved 
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that  in  my  mind,  because  if  I made  an  offer  myself 
they  would  back  out. 

24.522.  And  you  would  not  like  it  to  appear  in  evi- 
dence what  you  would  be  willing  to  take  ? — I never 
thought  of  that  question,  but  if  1 went  to  the  tenants 
and  said,  “ Boys,  I want  to  sell  to  you  now.  What  is 
the  fair  price  ? ” they  would  immediately  say,  “ Oh, 
we  don’t  wish  to  buy.” 

24.523.  You  would  have  to  ask  first  more  than  you 
would  ultimately  be  willing  to  take  ? — Precisely,  and 
appear  not  over  anxious  to  sell.  But  the  main  thing  is 
this,  that  if  they  see  that  they  cannot  get  the  land 
without  a fair  purchase,  they  will  immediately  buy. 

24.524.  Then  nothing  but  time  and  a firm  Govern- 
ment will  convince  them? — Precisely.  That  is  the 
thing.  They  are  not  always  at  the  same  high  tension. 
Sometimes  they  are  more  reasonable  than  others.  The 
rents  are  paid  somewhat  better  now  than  they  were  in 
some  cases.  But  my  worst  case  is  a man  who  is  far 
better  off  than  I am  myself — a man  who  keeps  race- 
horses, and  who  sells  a thousand  pounds’  worth  of  cattle 
at  one  operation.  I mention  one  instance  to  show  that 
it  is  the  mil,  not  the  ability  to  pay,  that  prevails  in 
some  cases.  A certain  tenant  of  mine  had  his  rent 
not  raised  since  1804.  The  rent  was  always  paid 
punctually  prior  to  the  land  agitation.  He  got  his  rent 
cut  down  in  the  Land  Court.  When  his  rent  was  cut 
down  he  defaulted,  and  added  a storey  to  his  house, 
and  put  a new  roof  on  it.  One  thing  I can  swear- 
in  fact,  I expected  to  be  sworn  here  to-day,  and  I should 
rather  have  preferred  to  be  sworn— in  1760,  or  between 
1760  and  1770,  my  great  grandfather  let  a certain 
farm  at  14s.  the  Irish  acre.  One  hundred  and  twenty 
years  afterwards  the  Land  Court  fixed  the  rent  of  this 
land  at  14s.  6d.  per  Irish  acre.  But  as  the  tenant  in 
1770  paid  the  tithe  and  now  I pay  it,  the  rent  is  the 
same  as  it  was  120  years  ago. 

24.525.  You  say  that  they  are  in  a little  better 
position  at  this  moment? — Yes.  When  the  pressure 
is  removed,  my  lord,  the  rank  and  file  are  perfectly 
willing  to  pay. 

24.526.  And  you  still  have  hopes  that  if  the  pres- 
sure can  be  removed  the  good  relations  which  for- 
merly existed  between  landlord  and  tenant  will  return  ? 
— Not  entirely,  the  past  can  never  be  recalled,  but 
perhaps  in  some  degree.  But  I myself— nothing 
would  induce  me  to  revert  to  the  old  state  of  things 
if  I could  get  enough  by  the  sale  of  my  property  to 
live  by.  But  I have  no  faitli  after  these  years  of 
trouble  and  agitation  that  the  old  state  of  things  could 
come  back  ; in  fact,  I should  not  wish  it  to  come  back, 
and  I think  we  should  be  far  more  liable  than  ever  to 
a return  of  the  disease.  A relapse  is  far  more  dangerous 
than  the  original  complaint. 

24.527.  If  you  sol'd  your  property,  would  you  still 
continue  to  reside  on  your  demesne  ? — That  I cannot 
say,  but  I say  I am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  country. 
But  I suppose  I should  have  to  remain  in  it.  I am 
chained  to  it  you  know. 

24.528.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  contend,  Mr. 
Richards,  that  the  rents  are  better  paid  now  than  they 
were  before  the  Act  of  1881  ?— They  were  splendidly 
paid  before  the  Act  of  1881.  But  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  attribute  the  whole  of  that  defalcation  to  the 
organisation,  because  no  doubt  the  fall  in  prices  has 
something  to  say  to  it. 

24.529.  Quite  so. — I want  to  be  as  fair  as  I can  to 
them.  They  all  used  to  look  on  me  as  a revolutionary 

and  I don’t  know  what — on  account  of  giving  per- 
petuity some  years  ago  when  such  things  were  not 
thought  of.  The  three  F’s  were  not  named  then,  and 
I wished  well  to  the  people  and  wished  to  see  them 
securely  fixed  on  the  land. 

24.530.  You  have  not  found  that  the  Act  of  1881 
has  facilitated  the  collection  of  rents  on  your  estate  ? — 
By  no  means. 

24.531.  Has  it  been  any  easier  for  you  to  get  the 
judicial  rents  than  it  was  the  old  rents? — On  the 
contrary,  quite  the  reverse.  For  instance,  my  estate  is 
°my  ~ 1,200  a year.  The  arrears  formerly  used  to  be 
A40  a year,  the  agent  tells  me.  Now  I am  my  own 


agent,  and  the  arrears  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  hundred 
pounds  at  this  moment. 

2-1,532.  Do  you  find  that  small  tenants  are  more 
willing  to  pay  their  rent  than  big  ones  /—More  willing 
than  tiie  big  ones  when  they  are  able.  It  is  very  hard 
for  a man  who  has  no  rent-warner  to  find  out  whether 
it  is  really  inability  or  some  other  causo  which  pre- 
vents them  from  paying.  But  my  own  impression  is 
that  small  tenants  are  more  willing  to  pay  where  they 
are  able  than  some  of  the  large  ones,  at  all  events. 

24.533.  Is  it  your  impression,  from  your  knowledge 
of  the  people,  that  the  small  tenants  would  be  likely  to 
pay  their  instalments  with  at  least  as  much  regularity 
to  the -Government  as  the  large  ones  ?— That  is  rather 
a hard  question  to  answer,  but  I will  tell  you  to  the 
best  of  my  ideas.  There  are  no  people  in  the  world 
that  respect  firmness  more  than  the  Irish  do,  and  they 
have  the  greatest  contempt  for  weakness,  although  they 
are  profiting  by  it.  If  the  tenants  saw  that  they  hail 
to  pay  their  rents,  I think  that  they  would  make  groat 
efforts  to  do  it;  but  if  they  thought  that  they  could 
humbug  the  Government  or  bully  them,  as  they  have 
us,  no  doubt  they  would  try  it.  But  I suppose  it  is 
human  nature.  I may  be  wrong,  but  it  strikes  me 
very  forcibly— and  I asked  a publican  whose  word  I 
can  depend  on,  and  who  has  ample  means  of  finding 
out — I asked  him,  Has  the  consumption  of  whiskey 
decreased  at  all  among  those  who  are  tenants  ? and  ho 
says  not  a particle.  And  my  experience  is  that  when 
the  tenants  or  peasantry  generally  get  into  difficulties, 
they  do  not  do  as  we  do,  try  to  lessen  their  expenses. 
They  simply  don’t  pay  their  debts.  I am  sorry  to  say 
that  that  is  now  the  case  generally. 

24.534.  I suppose  the  gentry  in  your  neighbourhood 
have  already  made  a considerable  lessening  in  their 
expenses? — Indeed  they  have.  I may  tell  you  my 
case.  I have  one  girl  in  my  house,  and  1 suppose 
there  are  twenty  rooms  in  mjr  house,  and  there  is  just 
one  girl  of  seventeen  and  my  wife,  and  that’s  all, 
and  I roofed  a cowshed  last  week  with  my  own  hands. 

24.535.  But  the  state  of  things  formerly  was  ex- 
tremely different  with  you? — Of  course  it  was.  I 
never  was  a rich  man,  but  things  were  very  different. 
But  I have  to  pay  every  penny  of  my  liabilities.  You 
see  that  is  what  presses  me  so  hard,  and  there  is  the 
difficulty  of  collecting  anything. 

24.536.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  tenant  farmers 
have  reduced  their  expenditure  in  these  hard  times? 
— No  sir,  it  is  not,  but  I cannot  speak  so  decidedly 
about  that  as  my  own ; but  everyone  tells  me  that 
they  have  not.  I know  that  they  go  to  races  and  that 
they  go  to  all  sorts  of  amusements,  so  far  as  I can  see, 
just  the  same.  I was  asking  a loyal  priest — a man 
who  has  ample  means  of  knowing — that  other  day, 
and  his  views  are  somewhat  the  same  as  what  I have 
stated  to  you.  The  women  dress  in  the  most  extrava- 
gant Wiiy  for  farmers’  wives.  About  a fortnight  ago  I 
saw  a woman  with  a sealskin  jacket  and  a feather  in 
her  bonnet  sitting  on  a sack  of  corn  in  a cart  going 
into  town. 

24.537.  Are  there  as  many  or  more  race  meetings  in 
your  neighbourhood  than  there  used  to  be? — Race 
meetings?  I think  there  are  likely  as  many.  The 
only  thing  is  that  the  patrons  are  different.  Formerly 
it  was  the  gentry  and  hunting  men.  Now  some  of  the 
meetings  are  got  up  under  the  auspices  of  the  other 
side.  Athletic  sports  have  fallen  off. 

24.538.  Are  they  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 
whiskey-house  keepers  to  any  great  extent  ? — I suppose 
that  sometimes  they  have  a share  in  it.  They  arc 
sometimes  called  the  Land  League  sports,  and  they  are 
got  up  by  subscriptions.  They  came  round  to  me 
once,  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  asked  me  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Land  League  sports,  but  I told  them  that 
I had  no  money  for  such  purposes. 

24.539.  And  they  do  get  money  from  the  tenant 
farmers,  I suppose  ? — Yes,  most  undoubtedly,  last 
year  they  collected  money  in  the  chapel  to  get  funds  to 
defend  the  tenants  in  opposition  to  me. 

24.540.  Do  you  think  that  in  this  year  there  is  a 
bona-fide  difficulty  in  paying  rent  ? — Oh,  most  decidedly. 

u u 2 
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24.541.  And  that  many  of  the  farmers  are  unable  to 
pay  ? — Most  decidedly  I think  so. 

24.542.  And  you  attribute  that  to  bad  seasons  and 
low  prices  ?— In  a great  degree. 

24,54:1.  Altogether  ? — Not  altogether.  I will  tell  you 
what  I think.  The  great  reason  for  the  depreciation  of 
agricultural  produce  I attribute  to  the  disuse  of  lime, 
which  forms  the  stalks  of  barley  and  oats  and  beans. 
They  won’t  stand  .up  under  the  heavy  rain  of  our 
climate  ; they  fall  down  and  melt. 

24.544.  What  is  the  cause  of  the  disuse  of  lime? — 
One  cause,  I think,  is  the  increased  cost  of  labour,  and 
the  facilities  for  getting  this  artificial  manure.  It  is 
very  easy  for  a man  to  go  in  and  get  a sack  of  this 
phosphate,  and  so  on. 

24.545.  And  they  get  that  on  credit  ?— They  have 
for  some  years. 

24.546.  I suppose  they  would  have  to  pay  ready 
money  for  the  lime? — Well,  that  I cannot  tell  you ; but 
it  involves  a good  deal  of  labour  the  burning  of  lime. 
They  used  to  get  the  raw  stones  and  bring  them  in  their 
carts  from  the  nearest  available  place,  and  burn  them 
themselves. 

24.547.  Among  what  class  of  the  tenantry  does  the 
difficulty  exist  on  your  estate  ?— You  mean  a bond  lide 
difficulty  ? 

24.548.  Quite  so. — Well,  usually  the  smaller. 

24.549.  That  is  those  who  depend  on  tillage,  or  the 
rearing  of  stock  ?— Well,  they  raise— as  a general  thing 
very  small  farmers  do  not  raise  stock— but  they  raise 
sheep. 

24.550.  But  they  do  not  lose  by  that? — Sheep  were 
very  low  in  price  until  lately.  I bought  four  sheep- 
lambs  last  spring  for  ten  shillings  a-piece. 

24.551.  What  did  you  pay  for  the  ewes  ?— These 
were  lambs.  I only  took  them  from  a poor  man  out  of 
charity,  and  I paid  him  ten  shillings ; and  I don’t  think 
he  could  get  that  in  the  fair— I know  he  could  not. 

24.552.  .Do  you  happen  to  know  that  the  price  of 
ewes  has  been  very  high  this  season  ?— Only  fat  ones. 

24.553.  lor  breeding  ewes? — Well,  people  are  not 
willing  to  breed  from  these  wild  mountain  ewes.  In 
the  first  place  they  are  dreadful  rogues.  The  wool  is 
not  excellent. 

24.554.  What  is  the  condition  of  labour  in  your 
neighbourhood?— Do  you  mean  physically  ? 

24.555.  I mean  are  they  better  or  worse  off  than 
they  used  to  be  ? — Their  condition  so  far  as  I am  aware 
is  one  of  gradual  improvement.  I think  the  labourers 
are  gradually  improving  from  my  earlier  childhood. 

24.556.  I3  there  a sufficiency  of  employment  for 
them  ? — Well,  just  about  me  there  is.  I live  in  rather 
a remote  part,  and  I cannot  answer  for  other  places. 

24.557 . Do  the  farmers  employ  many  labourers  ? — 
That  depends  altogether  on  the  size  of  the  farm.  The 
small  farmers  are  usually  able  to  do  the  work  by  their 
own  family. 

24.558.  And  I suppose  that  these  men  are  better 
able  to  meet  the  enemy  in  the  gate — they  pay  the 
rent  the  best  ? — Yes,  if  there  were  not  “ ifs  ’’  in  the 
way. 

24.559.  Do  the  large  farmers  employ  labourers? — 
They  do.  They  all  employ  labourers  more  or  less. 

24.560.  But  is  it  more  or  less? — If  you  go  back 
thirty  years  ago — I thiuk  there  were  more  labourers 
employed  about  thirty  years  ago;  but  they  were 
paid  far  loss  for  it.  The  introduction  of  agricul- 
tural machinery  somewhat  lessened  the  necessity  for 
labour,  but  these  labourers  that  are  in  the  country 
arc  far  better  paid  and  fed.  The  improvement 
m feeding  is  very  marked  indeed;  and  you  must 
recollect  that  labour  is  gradually  year  by  year,  but  most 
steadily,  going  away  from  us. 

54.561.  Quite  so.  Well,  I understand  that  the  result 
of  your  evidence  is  that  considering  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  Ireland — from  whatever  cause  it  has  arisen 
— that  the  only  way  out  of  our  difficulties  and  to  restore 
peace  and  tranquillity  is  an  extended  system  of  purchase 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  of  their  holdings  ?— Most 
assuredly  that  is  my  opinion. 


24.562.  On  just  and  horfest  terms  ? — On  just  and 
honest  terms. 

24.563.  Accompanied  by  a strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  of  the  land  ? — Preceded  by  it. 

24.564.  Without  it,  I suppose  it  would  not  be  of 
much  use? — Without  it  I think  everything  else  will 
fall  to  the  ground. 

24.565.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference  to  these  leases 
that  you  have  spoken  of — were  they  given  before  or 
after  the  Land  Act  of  1870  ? — Before.  I stopped  giving 
them  when  that  Land  Act  came  in. 

24.566.  Had  that  Act  anything  to  do  with  your 
giving  these  leases?- — It  prevented  me  continuing  to 
give  them.  It  was  before  that  Act  I conceived  the  idea 
of  rooting  them  in  the  soil,  as  it  were.  I wanted  to 
give  them  fixity  of  tenure,  though  it  was  like  drawing 
teeth  from  them.  They  said,  “ What  do  we  care  about 
these  leases  ? You  will  never  turn  us  out.”  They 
care  nothing  about  posterity.  I had  to  threaten  them 
with  eviction  to  get  them  to  give,  up  little  corners  of 
fields  in  squaring  the  farms.  I did  not  make  sixpence 
by  it.  In  fact,  I lost  £200  by  law  suits  by  it.  One 
man  actually  threatened  my  life,  about  giving  a bit  of 
land  to  a man  to  whom  it  evidently  belonged.  I had 
to  force  him  to  give  it  up,  he  said  he  would  be  hanged 
before  he  would  give  it  up.  I was  very  glad  to  he 
able  to  back  out  of  it,  when  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act  came 
to  my  relief. 

24.567.  Will  you  tell  us  the  difference  between  the 
rents  reserved  in  the  leases  and  the  rents  fixed  by  the 
sub-commissioners  after  the  Act  of  1881  ? — The  sub- 
commissioners could  not  deal  with  any  of  these  leases. 

24.568.  But  I want  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  rents  reserved  in  these  leases  and  the  rents  fixed 
by  the  sub-commissioners  on  the  holdings  which  were 
not  held  under  lease  ? — Well,  I could  not  call  to 
mind. 

24.569.  Are  they  higher  or  lower? — Oh,  higher  no 
doubt  than  those  fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners.  I 
never  raised  any  man’s  rent.  I left  them  as  I found 
them.  In  some  of  these  leases  the  rent  was  left  what  it 
wag  in  1796. 

24.570.  Are  these  leaseholders  complaining  that 
their  rent  is  too  high  ? — Oh  certainly,  and  I am  in' 
favour  of  breaking  the  leases  generally  over  Ireland. 

24.571.  Would  you  allow  them  to  go  into  the  Land 
Court  to  have  the  rent  fixed  ? — Not  individually  ; but 
I have  written  publicly  and  spoken  publicly  in 
favour  of  admitting  leaseholders  to  the  benefits  of  the 
Act.  But  individually  I could  not  do  it,  as  it  would 
be  ruin  to  me  without  compensation  from  the  State.  I 
admit  I cannot  justify  breaking  leases  on  any  economic 
plea.  It  is  a revolutionary  necessity. 

24.572.  But  you  would  recommend  that  other  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  except  your  own  ? — I would 
wish  naturally  that  they  should  be  included,  but  I 
don’t  feel  called  upon  to  do  it  alone  myself.  But  I 
would  be  glad  if  a law  was  passed  admitting  all  lease- 
holders, my  own  included,  to  the  court,  for  then  we 
should  have  a stronger  claim  for  compensation. 

24.573.  Were  the  tenants’  rents  that  went  into 
court  to  get  judicial  rents  fixed — were  these  rents 
and  the  rents  reserved  in  the  leases  about  the  same  ? — 
Judicial  rents  are  lower. 

24.574.  Were  they  pretty  near  ? — I should  hardly 
like  to  say.  I had  not  many  tenants  who  went  into 
court.  1 swear  that  I cannot  get  some  of  the  fellows  to 
go  into  court. 

24.575.  Can  you  say  what  reduction  did  they  get ? 
— Most  certainly  I can  tell  you  that.  They  won’t  go 
into  court  for  me. 

24.576.  The  leaseholders  ? — No,  but  the  other  ten- 
ants who  can  go.  I always  urge  them,  but  they  prefer 
coming  to  badger  me  for  reductions,  because  it  is 
cheaper. 

24.577.  What  per  cent,  were  they  reduced  ? — I have 
it  in  terms  of  the  Irish  acre.  Here  is  one  person — 
14s.  6 d.  the  Irish  acre.  That  was  reduced  3s.  2d.  per 
acre.  In  other  words  his  rent  was  reduced  from 
£58  10 s.  to  £48.  Something  like  that.  Here  is 
another  one,  11s.  9 d.  the  Irish  acre,  and  it  was  re- 
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duced,  I think,  Is.  lid.  Another  one,  15s.  6 d.,  and 
that  was  confirmed. 

24.578.  What  was  the  gross  rental  in  each  case  and 
the  judicial  rental  ? — Do  you  prefer  it  stated  in  that 
way  ? 

24.579.  Please. — Shall  I begin  again,  or  go  on? 

24.580.  I am  not  particular. — Very  well,  here  is 
£31  12s.  2d.,  and  the  judicial  rent  is  £31  12s.  2d. 
Then  his  next  neighbour,  £36  13s.  9d.,  and  the  judi- 
cial rent  is  £32.  And  I must  tell  you  that  the  tenants’ 
valuator  in  these  cases  gave  his  statement  that  the  old 
rent  was  a fair  rent,  and  they  suppressed  his  evidence, 
and  would  not  allow  him  to  come  into  court.  Here  is 
another  man — £20  the  old  rent,  new  rent  £15  10s. 
Another  man — £29  4s.  the  old  rent,  and  I reduced  it 
myself  to  £23.  Another,  £22  13s.  Gd.  was  reduced 
to  £18  10s. 

24.581.  Are  the  rents  now  as  low  as  the  rents  re- 
served in  the  leases  ? — I think  they  are. 

24.582.  From  your  own  statement  about  the  price 
of  produce,  don’t  you  think  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 
for  these  leaseholders  to  pay  at  the  present  time  ? — The 
leaseholders  are  the  people  that  are  best  off.  No  doubt 
they  cannot  pay  rent  anything  like  as  readily  as  some 
years  ago.  There  is  no  doubt  about  that,  but  I don’t 
find  that  the  leaseholders  with  one  exception — one  man 
—I  myself  thought  his  rent  was  too  high — I don’t 
think  that  the  leaseholders  are  in  the  worst  condition. 
But  no  doubt  they  cannot  pay  so  readily  as  some  year 
ago.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 

24.583.  Don’t  you  think  it  would  be  quite  fair  that 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  and  have  judicial  rents  fixed,  and  save  a 
whole  lot  of  agitation  and  future  trouble? — I must 
give  a qualified  answer  to  that.  I don’t  think  it  fair* 
to  break  any  contract.  I think  it  would  be  opening  the 
door  to  the  admission  of  a fearful  precedent  that  will 
boused  in  many  ways  afterwards  that  were  not  con- 
templated ; but  we  arc  in  a revolution,  and  I should 
advocate  it,  and  perhaps  advocate  it  as  a revolutionary 
necessity,  but  for  no  other  reason.  Because  if  you 
break  a lease  contract,  I don’t  see  where  you  are  to 
stop.  Then  possibly  I might  break  my  weekly  con- 
tract with  my  butcher,  and  say,  “I  will  only  pay  so 
much  for  your  beef.”  I dread  it.  I don’t  defend  if, 
except  as  a great  revolutionary  necessity. 

24.584.  How  many  acres  have  you  now  in  hand  ? — 
My  own  demesne  is  about  250  acres,  but  I cannot  say 
how  much  of  it  I have  in  hand.  Part  of  it  is  let  to 
yearly  tenants.  That  is  all  the  land  I hold.  It  mainly 
pays  the  taxes. 

24.585.  Have  you  any  farm  that  was  formerly  let  to 
a tenant  ? — None. 

24,580.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  present 
times;  have  you  been  able  to  turn  this  land  to  good 
account  ? — What  account  do  you  mean  ? 

24.587.  This  land  which  you  hold,  provided  you 
were  called  upon  to  pay  a fair  rent,  such  as  the  tenants 
are  paying  for  their  holdings,  would  you  be  able  to 
make  it  pay  ? — I really  don’t  comprehend  the  ques- 
tion. 

24.588.  Have  you  kept  any  accounts  of  the  profit  or 
loss  of  what  you  hold  in  your  own  hands  ? — I must  tell 
you  that  I don’t  cultivate  at  all.  It  is  excellent  land,  my 
demesne.  It  is  in  grass  from  time  immemorial. 

24.589.  Has  it  been  paying  these  last  two  years  ? — 

It  has.  That  is  the  only  tiling  that  has  kept  my  head 
over  water.  That  was  the  reason  that  they  made  such 
a set  to  keep  every  one  away  from  my  demesne. 

24.590.  Has  the  profit  been  as  good  as  the  last  two 
preceding  years  ? — Of  course  not,  for  it  goes  down 
with  the  price  of  cattle ; but  my  grass  land  is  good, 
•md  I can  sell  cattle  when  other  people  could  not  sell, 
because  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

24.591.  Tou  have  said  to  his  lordship  that  you  are 
willing  to  sell  ? — If  I got  a good  price. 

24.592.  How  many  years’  purchase  would  you  think 
■ur . Well,  I cannot  say,  because  I don’t  know 
myself. 

24.593.  Have  there  been  any  reductions  given  in 


your  locality  upon  judicial  rents  ? — I don’t  think  there 
were  many. 

24.594.  Were  there  many  applications  for  reductions 
in  your  locality  by  tenants  holding  under  judicial 
rents  ?— Indeed  there  were,  and  I opposed  them,  tooth 
and  nail,  in  many  cases  as  far  as  1 could. 

24.595.  But  some  landlords  have  granted  it  ? — I 
don’t  think  they  have  about  us.  I think  they  have  in 
some  parts  of  Ireland,  but  not  immediately  round  us. 
I cannot  speak  authoritatively  for  others,  but  I don’t 
think  so. 

24.596.  Have  the  farmers’  condition  improved  or 
are  they  in  worse  circumstances  than  they  were  a few 
years  ago,  from  your  own  personal  experience  ? — So 
far  as  an  outsider  can  see,  I don’t  see  that  they  look 
any  worse  off.  As  I told  his  lordship,  they  seem  to 
enjoy  themselves  and  drink  as  much  as  ever  ; and  they 
certainly  dress  better.  Their  wives  dress  the  best. 
There  arc  other  things  I see  a change  in.  I walk 
when  I go  to  church,  farmers  mostly  drive  :in  their 
own  traps.  Men  who  always  walked' in  my  youth  now 
drive  on  their  jaunting  cars. 

24.597.  Don’t  you  think  that  the  great  fall  of  prices 
had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  condition  of 
affairs,  and  caused  great  difficulty  in  paying  rent  ? — It 
had  something  to  do  with  it.  I am  convinced  that  in 
many  cases  perhaps  it  might  t0‘  an  extent  have  'Some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  it. 
But  I want  to  tell  you  that  it  has  nothing  at  nil  to  say 
to  the  ringleader  in  my  locality,  because  he  is  admir- 
ably off. 

24.598.  I just  wish  to  get  from  you  what  your  idea 
is  about  the  present  circumstances  of  the  tenant 
farmers  of  the  locality  ? — I want  to  tell  you,  and 
honestly  too,  that  some  of  the  small  farmers  are  very 
badly  off. 

24.599.  And  their  great  difficulty  is  about  paying 
their  rents  ? — I would  like  to  give  you  an  instance  of 
a small  farmer  who  has  paid  no  money  for  over  seven 
years.  I gave  him  money  out  of  my  own  pocket  to 
enable  him  to  take  advantage  of  the  Arrears  Act.  He 
never  gave  me  anything  out  of  that.  I asked  him  to 
come  and  work  for  me.  He  came,  and  I used  to  stop 
two  shillings  a week  out  of  his  wages  to  help  to  pay 
the  rent.  He  paid  a year’s  rent  in  that  way.  He  has 
fourteen  acres  of  land— poor  land.  Ho  worked  for  me 
a year,  and  paid  me  a year’s  rent  by  doing  it.  But  lie 
refused  to  work  for  me  afterwards,  and  I am  deter- 
mined to  turn  him  out.  That  is  the  very  poorest 
tenant  I have.  In  his  case  evidently  it  is  the  will  that 
is  wanted. 

24.600.  But  you  said  that  the  low  price  of  produce 
and  cattle  had  a great  deal  to  do  with  the  present  de  - 
pressed  state  of  the  country  1 — It  had  something  to  do 
with  if,  but  how  much  I cannot  say.  There  are  many 
factors  to  the  problem;  but  I am  afraid  that  honesty 
is  often  wanting. 

24.601.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  reduc- 

tions which  English  landlords  have  made  to  their 
tenants  without  any  pressure  at  all  ? — Only  very 
slightly.  I was  in  England  and  I made  some  inquiries, 
and  I know  that  there  were  considerable- reductions, 
but  I could  not 

24.602.  Much  greater  than  any  reduction  given  in 
Ireland  ? — I think  not. 

24.603.  In  many  cases? — Well,  possibly.  I happened 
to  ask  in  the  east  of  Norfolk.  I think  they  were  not 
much.  They  were  returned  a sum,  but  what  it  was  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  with  any  great  precision. 

24.604.  I suppose  a similar  cause  would  have  a 
similar  effect  as  here — the  low  price  of  farm  produce  ? 

— No  doubt,  but  we  have  an  added  element,  the  dis 
honest  element,  I am  sorry  to  say. 

24.605.  But  the  tenants  in  Ireland  invested  their 
capital  in  making  improvements.  English  tenants 
do  not  do  so?— That  of  course  makes  a difference. 
There  was  no  tenant-right  round  me.  I think  I initi- 
ated it  in  a way.  They  paid  very  little,  almost  nothing 
for  their  farms.  But  here  is  a thing  that  strikes  me 
with  regard— perhaps  I might  mention  it— with  regard 
to  the  tradesmen  about  us.  The  country  tradesmen 


Dec.  9,  18SC. 

Mr.  Edward 
Richards. 
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Deo.  9,  1888.  never  had  more  work  than  they  have  now.  It  is 

different,  I am  aware,  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  but 

ab°ut  me  the  carpenters,  slaters,  masons,  and  so  on, 
are  all  in  full  employment,  and  have  never  ceased ; 
and  that  makes  me  think  that  the  farmers  cannot  be 
so  badly  off.  And  in  addition  to  that  there  is  the  man 
who  would  not  pay  me  my  rent,  but  still  added  another 
storey  to  his  house.  I know  plenty  of  men  who  don’t 
pay  me,  but  go  on  improving  their  farms,  put  up  build- 
ings, and  so  on. 

24,606.  Do  you  wish  to  suggest  any  alteration  which 
might  be  made  in  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes,  sir. 
I certainly  think  that  it  would  give  some  confidence  if 
the  expenses  of  transfer  were  lessened.  I think 


the  expenses  of  transfer  seem  uselessly  great.  I think 
there  should  be  a special  clause  passed  relieving  them 
from  all  stamp  duty.  It  does  not  amount  to  much- 
but  all  these  things  frighten  tenants.  The  expense 
of  maps,  checking,  sramp  duty,  and  all  that.  Sweep 
the  whole  of  that  away ; it  should  be  done  generously 
by  the  Government. 

24.607.  You  would  simplify  the  transfer  to  the 
tenants  ? — Most  certainly. 

24.608.  Would  you  recommend  the  Government 
should  interfere  at  the  present  time  between  landlord 
and  tenant  in  order  to  bring  about  more  sales? — I 
could  hardly  answer  that. 


Mr.  Owen  Cogan,  of  Ballitore,  Co.  Kildare,  examined. 


Mr.  Owen 
Cogan. 


24.609.  The  President. — You  are  a grass  farmer  in 
the  Co.  Kildare  ? — Yes,  my  lord. 

24.610.  And  I believe  you  carry  on  the  business  of 
an  auctioneer  also  ? — Yes. 

24.611.  You  sell  a great  deal  in  the  course  of  the 
year  for  farmers? — Yes,  I sell  a great  deal  for  farmers. 

24.612.  Store  cattle  ? — And  also  cows  and  sheep. 

24.613.  And  fat  cattle  also  ? — Yes. 

24.614.  Tell  us  something  about  the  prices.  Have 
you  brought  any  returns  here  ? — I have,  my  lord.  I 
sell  bullocks  for  exportation  about  the  month  of 
October. 

24.615.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  markets  do  you 
sell  at  ? — I sell  in  fairs  for  exportation  to  England — 
fairs  in  the  County  Kildare. 

24.616.  The  President. — Do  you  think  the  grazing  * 
farmers  have  had  as  good  a time  of  it  in  the  last  year 
as  in  the  few  preceding  years  ? — The  last  year  was  a 
good  year  for  farmers  with  good  grazing  land,  but  the 
two  preceding  years  resulted  in  a loss.  In  my  own  case 

I lost  on  the  two  preceding  years. 

24.617.  But  you  gained  a little  last  year  ? — On  this 
year. 

24.618.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  gained  on  this 
year? — This  year  I gained;  last  year  and  the  year 
before  I lost. 

24.619.  The  President. — Was  that  on  account  of 
store  cattle  being  cheaper  ? — The  stores  were  bought 
in  so  awfully  cheap  last  spring,  my  lord. 

24.620.  Was  there  good  grass? — It  was  a good  year 
for  grass  on  good  land,  but  stores  on  bad  land  paid 
almost  nothing  this  year.  It  was  difficult  to  sell  bad 
cattle. 

24.621.  This  year  was  a bad  year  for  any  except 
those  having  good  land  ? — The  good  land  was  the  thing 
that  paid,  my  lord. 

24.622.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  say  this  was  a 
bad  year  for  anything  except  good  land  ? — It  was  only 
a middling  year. 

24.623.  The  President. — You  said  it  was  a bad 
year  for  those  having  bad  land? — It  was  a very 
middling  year  on  bad  land. 

24.624.  — Sir  James  Caird. — It  was  not  a good  year 
for  bad  land? — It  scarcely  more  than  paid  its  way, 
whereas  good  land  left  a profit. 

24.625.  The.  President. — Was  it  as  bad  a year  on 
bad  land  as  last  year  and  the  year  before  ? — I think 
not.  I think  it  was  a little  better. 

24.626.  Have  you  any  figures? — Yes,  bullocks  I 
sold  this  year  at  an  . average  of  about  £12;  for  the 
same  class  I got  in  1882  and  1883  about  £17.  That 
will  do,  I suppose,  as  to  cattle  ? 

24.627.  Yes. — Well,  sheep  rose  a little  in  price; 
this  year  they  are  considerably  beyond  what  they 
were  in  1882  and  1883.  I sold  hoggets  in  1882  and 
1883,  from  53s.  to  56s.  The  same  class  of  sheep  I 
sold  to  Lord  Milltown  this  year  at  57s.  6 d. 

24.628.  Lord  Milltown. — Much  more  than  you 
would  have  sold  them  to  me  last  year  ? — I did  not  sell 
any  to  your  lordship  last  year. 

24.629.  But  prices  are  better  than  they  were  last 


year  ? — Considerably  better.  Sheep  in  the  latter  end  of 
last  year  were  awfully  bad. 

24.630.  Sir  James  Caird. — In  1882  and  1883  you 
got  from  53s.  to  56 s.  for  the  same  class  of  sheep  ? — 
Yes,  I think  the  same  class  of  sheep.  Ewes  are  selling 
in  our  neighbourhood  at  about  20  per  cent,  under  the 
year  1882  and  1883. 

24.631.  The  President. — Selling  this  year.  How 
is  it  with  regard  to  1884  and  1885  ? — I suppose  it  is 
about  10  per  cent,  under  1884. 

24.632.  Lord  Milltown. — And  1885 — is  it  worse 
than  1885  ? — A little  worse.  Generally  speaking,  last 
season  was  not  a good  one. 

24.633.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  make  this 
season  better  if  you  paid  less  for  the  land  and  got 
moi-e  for  the  animal  ? — Yes ; I had  good  grass  land  at 
from  30s-.  tto  45s.  an  acre. 

24.634.  Th q President. — What  time  do  they  usually 
let  it  ? — From  spring  to  the  end  of  the  year,  Decem- 
ber 31. 

24.635.  Are  there  no  sales  going  on  now  ? — There 
is  no  grass  in  our  neighbourhood  exactly  at  present. 

24.636.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  not  the  custom  to 
let  at  this  time  of  the  year.  It  is  done  later  on  ? — 
Yes. 

24.637.  The  President. — In  Meath  they  let  now  ? — 
I see  some  of  it  advertised. 

24.638.  Lord  Milltown. — We  had  evidence  that  in 
Meath  they  were  letting  the  land  now  for  10s.  an  acre 
more  than  last  year  ? — I heard  so. 

24,689.  The  President. — -You  have  no  personal  ex- 
perience of  that  ? — No. 

24.640.  Are  you  also  extensively  engaged  in  buying 
oats  ? — Yes.  In  1881  I paid  an  average  of  10s.  for 
oats. 

24.641.  That  is  for  the  barrel? — The  barrel,  14 
stone.  In  1882  I paid  an  average  of  10s.  6 d.,  a little 
more  than  in  1881.  In  1883  an  average  of  about 
9s.  8 d.,  and  1884  the  same. 

24.642.  Lord  Milltown. — What  time  of  the  year  ? — 
Prom  harvest  to  Christmas  is  about  the  time  the  chief 
business  is  done. 

24.643.  As  regards  1885  ? — 1883  and  1884,  9s.  8 d., 
and  1885,  8s.  9cZ.  I bought  about  3,000  barrels  this 
year  at  an  average  of  about  7s.  8 d.  . 

24.644.  Is  there  a better  crop  this  year,  a more 
abundant  crop  than  last  year  ? — Not  sufficient  to  make 
up  the  difference.  The  chief  grain  growing  in  my 
neighbourhood  is  unfortunately  barley,  and  it  is  prac- 
tically unsaleable  at  present. 

24.645.  The  President. — Does  the  quantity  bear 
any  relationship  to  the  cheapness  of  price  ? — I think 
not ; the  barley  is  practically  unsaleable  in  one  part  ol 
the  country  this  year. 

24.646.  Was  it  a good  crop  ? — As  far  as  the  yield 
of  barley  was  concerned,  but  the  quality  was  very 
indifferent. 

24.647.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  not  a plentiful  crop 
of  oats  all  round  tend  to  lower  the  prices  ? — It  would 
naturally. 

24.648.  The  President. — The  oats  come  from  other 
countries  as  well? — Yes. 
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24.649.  In  your  experience  is  there  any  relationship 
between  quantity  and  cheapness  ? — I think  it  hardly 
affects  it  in  this  country. 

24.650.  Lord  Milltown. — What  do  you  say  as  to 
oats  ? — Not  as  to  oats.  The  mere  fact  of  a barrel  or  half 
a barrel  an  acre  more  one  year  than  another  does  not 
affect  the  prices  in  these  times  of  free  trade. 

24.651.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  the  price  of  barley 
in  1881  ? — 1 know  the  fall  is  now  considerable.  In 
fact,  barley  is  not  saleable  just  now. 

24.652.  Sir  James  Caircl. — What  are  they  doing 
with  the  barley  ? — It  is  lying  in  the  bams,  and  they 
cannot  sell  it. 

24.653.  Is  it  not  of  a quality  sufficient  for  brewing 
or  distilling  ? — No,  not  sufficient  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
pose of  barley.  I presume  the  ordinary  purpose  of 
barley  is  for  malt. 

24.654.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  able  to  say  how  much 
it  is  lower  this  year  than  last  year  ? — I have  a good 
deal  to  do  with  parties  having  barley,  and  they  were 
getting  from  14s.  to  16s.  After  the  threshing  last 
year  and  this  year,  I gave  out,  the  same  as  my  neigh- 
bours, barley  for  feeding  pigs  at  9s.  A fortnight  after 
the  threshiug  commenced  the  dealers  bought  barley  at 
from  12s.  to  13s.,  and  as  they  found  they  could  not  get 
t off,  they  stopped  buying  it,  and  it  now  lies  on  the 
hands  of  the  farmers.  I am  getting  it  off  at  9s.,  and 
some  at  less.  There  are  16  stone  in  the  barrel. 

24.655.  Is  it  extensively  grown  in  your  locality? — 
Very.  It  is  the  principal  crop  from  Meath  to  Athdy 
and  from  Meath  to  the  town  ot'  Kildare. 

24.656.  Sir  Jatnes  Caird. — It  is  not  lower  in  price 
than  oats,  if  there  are  sixteen  stone  for  9s.  and  fourteen 
stone  of  oats  for  7s.  8 d.t — It  is  lower  than  oats  by  the 
stone ; in  fact  it  is  practically  unsaleable  even  at  that. 
It  was  a most  unfortunate  thing  in  that  tillage  neigh- 
bourhood; it  was  the  barley  that  put  in  the  stall 
feeders,  and  unfortunately  they  are  not  able  to  put  in 
the  stall  feeders  now,  and  the  banks  won’t  give  credit, 
and  we  know  the  stall  feeders  are  not  in  ; they  were 
not  able  to  buy  them. 

24.657.  They  could  not  buy  them  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 
In  many  cases  they  could  not  put  in  stall  feeders  in 
consequence  of  not  being  able  to  sell  the  barley. 

24.658.  Mr.  Knipe.- — Where  are  the  brewers  getting 
the  needful  supply  of  barley  from  at  present  ? — I have 
no  exact  evidence  as  to  that.  Some  of  it  is  imported 
from  Sweden,  according  to  the  newspaper  reports. 

24.659.  The  President — Your  dealings  with  the 
farmers  give  you  an  opportunity  of  knowing  what 
their  circumstances  really  are  ? — Yes,  my  lord.  I 
remember  five  or  six  years  ago,  when  not  doing  more 
business  than  at  present,  I would  be  only  owed  on  an 
average  £600  or  £700  the  year  round,  and  now  I am 
owed  considerably  over  £2,000. 

24.660.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  mean  the  farmers 
owe  you  that? — Yes. 

24.661.  The  President. — Are  these  pasture  farmers 
as  well  as  tillage  ? — Every  sort. 

24.662.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  debt  usually 
for? — Different  classes  of  things. 

24.663.  Produce  bought  at  your  sales? — Yes,  in 
some  cases.  I keep  a shop  as  well  for  seeds,  &c.,  and 
lor  things  purchased  in  that  shop  I find  them  willing 
enough  to  pay  as  soon  as  they  can  make  money. 

24.664.  The  President. — Do  they  live  more  ex- 
pensively than  they  used  to  do  and  dress  more  smartly  ? 
—As  regards  that  I may  state  I am  a temperance 
advocate  myself,  and  some  time  last  spring  I was 
waiting  to  get  paid  for  stall  feeders  in  Athy,  and  it 
was  remarkable  to  see  how  temperance  was  getting 
ahead  contrasting  it  with  other  times.  As  to  the  amount 
ot  drink  consumed,  not  a quarter  of  the  amount  is 
consumed  now  as  iormerly.  It  is  remarkable  the  im- 
provement  which  has  taken  place  in  that  respect. 

4,665.  The  President. — Do  you  consider  they  do 
no‘ sPend  so  much  money  in  drink  1— Yes. 

24,666.  Do  they  spend  it  in  any  other  way  ? — No 
other  extravagance.  When  sober  one  way  they  will  be 
s°  er  m their  dealings  in  every  other  way.  One  thing 

remarked  in  selling  meadow  this  year  was  the  down- 


ward tendency  in  price.  I remember  some  years  ago  I 
would  be  paid  fancy  prices  for  meadow.  This  year, 
with  one  cr  two  exceptions,  I would  be  probably  only' 
getting  the  amount  of  the  ground  rent,  and  I would 
turn  and  say,  “What  am  I to  do?”  They  would 
reply,  “ Be  gorra,  do  the  best  you  can,”  and  accordingly 
m several  cases  I would  have  to  let  the  hammer  fall 
and  sell  meadowing  for  practically  the  ground  rent,  so 
that  in  those  cases  you  could  not  put  a value  on  a 
grass  farm  for  more  than  the  ground  rent,  and  it  is  not 
the  worst  farm  that  will  grow  meadowing. 

24.667.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  there  was  a good 
deal  of  land  meadowed  this  year  ? — I suppose  probably 
more  than  other  years,  but  afterwards  when  made  up 
in  hay,  it  was  not  able  to  bring  the  prices. 

24.668.  It  was  a difficult  year  to  sell  hay  ? Yes. 

24.669.  The  President. — Have  you  had  any  instances 
of  boycotting  ol  sales  ? — I cannot  say  that  I have. 

24.670.  Nothing  of  a character  to  affect  your  sales  in 
any  way  ? — Not  as  far  as  I was  concerned. 

24.671.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  it  your  experience  that 

the  tenants  are  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings  ? 

I think  they  were  more  anxious  two  or  three  years  ago. 
They  see  the  gradual  fall  in  the  times,  and  they  get 
afraid  to  buy  unless  they  buy  at  a small  rate,  and  what 
they  would  think  a fair  rate  would  be  probably  unfair 
to  the  seller.  I do  not  think  they  have  as  great  a wish 
to  purchase  as  they  had  some  years  ago. 

24.672.  Does  that  arise  from  an  impression  or  idea 
that  by  waiting  longer  they  would  get  it  cheaper  ?• — 
Yes,  just  as  at  a bad  fair  they  would  be  more  cautious 
in  buying  or  selling. 

24.673.  If  they  thought  land  had  now  reached  its 
lowest  price,  do  you  think  there  would  be  an  anxiety 
to  buy  ? — I think  so. 

24.674.  Is  there  a desire  amongst  them  to  become 
owners  ? — The  majority  of  the  tenant  farmers  would 
like  to  be  owners  if  they  thought  things  would  improve, 
but  the  smaller  farmers  are  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy, 
and  they  think  things  could  not  be  worse  than  at  present 
with  them. 

24.675.  During  the  last  few  years  of  the  agitation  I 
suppose  they  have  not  attended  to  business  as  much  as 
they  used  ? — They  certainly  show  they  are  attending  to 
business  as  much  as  ever. 

24.676.  Do  you  mean  during  the  time  of  the  agita- 
tion ? — It  would  be  only  an  exceptional  case  where  a man 
would  not  attend  to  his  business.  The  general  class 
do,  and  you  cannot  judge  of  the  many  by  an  exceptional 
few. 

24.677.  You  do  not  think  the  agitation  has  any  effect 
in  making  them  neglect  their  business  ? — No  doubt  one 
or  two  in  a parish  might. 

24.678.  A state  of  uncertainty  existing  is  not  likely 
to  make  men  attentive  to  business  ? — It  renders  them 
more  cowardly  about  making  permanent  improvements, 
and  prevents  some  who  have  money  invested  in  expend- 
ing any  portion  of  it  on  improvements  which  they  would 
be  inclined  to  make  at  other  times,  if  things  looked 
better  than  at  present. 

24.679.  Do  you  think  there  is  a great  difficulty  in 
paying  judicial  rents  this  year  ? — There  is  from  all 
sides. 

24.680.  You  believe  there  is  a difficulty  ? — Yes ; 
especially  on  tillage  land. 

24.681.  The  President. — Have  they  been  given 
abatements  ? — Only  a minority  of  the  landlords,  have 
given  abatements.  The  majority  of  them  are  not 
offering  abatements. 

24.682.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  that  farmers 
who  have  good  grazing  land  have  not  had  a bad  year  ? 

— No.  People  that  reared  the  stock  from  calves  have 
a small  margin  for  rearing  them,  but  that  is  different 
from  buying  them  at  the  ruinous  prices  they  were  last 
spring.  I don’t  believe  these  cattle  could  be  reared 
at  the  present  standard  and  leave  any  margin  to  the 
rearer. 

24.683.  How  did  they  rear  them  thirty  years  ago 
when  they  got  much  less  ? — I suppose  the  times  were  a 
good  deal  better. 

24.684.  I think  not. — Something  over  thirty  years 
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ago  peoplo  lived  on  a few  potatoes,  but  at  the  present 
time  you  cannot  expect  a farmer  and  his  family  to 
wear  bad  clothes  when  his  labouring  men  won’t  do  it. 

24.685.  I would  be  sorry  to-  see  him  do  anything  of 
the  kind.  I suppose  things  were  much  cheaper  thirty 
years  ago  than  they  are  at  present  ? — I have  a very 
indistinct  recollection  of  that  time.  As  regards  the 
prices  of  produce  I have  heard  of  several  other  markets 
rating  under  the  prices  I have  stated. 

24.686.  Barley  at  5s.  a cwt.  ? — That  would  be  more 
than  my  average. 

24.687.  I think  you  have  stated  a man  could  not  pay 
himself  for  rearing  young  cattle  at  the  present  prices'? — 
I think  not  with  the  ordinary  rent  to  pay. 

24.688.  The  rents  were  higher  when  the  cattle  were 
lower  and  there  was  no  foreign  competition? — Not 
recollecting  those  times  I cannot  speak  as  to  that. 

24.689.  But  as  a matter  of  fact,  when  the  rents  were 
higher  and  the  prices  were  lower,  the  rents  were  paid  ? 
— A farmer  can  hardly  expect  his  family  to  live  in  the 
same  state  now  as  they  lived  in  those  times. 

24.690.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  for  it? — To 
some  extent. 

24.691.  And  there  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
labour  he  has  to  pay  ? — Yes,  labourers  getting  £10  a 
year -when  the  same  class  of  tnen  would  only  get  £4 
thirty  years  ago.  The  farmers’  sons  will  not  wear  bad 
clothes,  seeing  the  labouring  men  are  wearing  good 
ones ; nor  the  farmers’  daughters  in  like  manner. 

24.692.  That  you  think  accounts  for  it  ? — To  some 
extent  it  does. 

24.693.  But  to  a man  who  does  not  employ  labour- 
ers for  the  purpose  of  labour  it  does  not  matter  ? — But 
he  has  to  clothe  his  sons  and  daughters  better  than  he 
would  thirty  years  ago.  His  sons  and  daughters  see 
the  labourers  better  clothed  and  fed  than  they  were 
thirty  years  ago,  and  his  sons  and  daughters  will  hardly 
stop  with  him  if  they  don’t  get  something  decent  to 
wear. 

24.694.  Do  you  think  a man  who  has  only  enough 
or  so  much  land  that  he  can  farm  himself,- with  the 
aid  of  his  family,  is  likely  to  do  better  than  a man  who 
has  to  employ  labourers  ?— 1 The  large  farmers  on  the 
big  tillage  farms  have  gone  down  the  hill  more  than 
the  farmers  with  small  farms.  I see  the  Scotchmen 
who  were  very  well  to  do,  having  big  tillage  farms  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Athy,  and  they  have  gone 
wonderfully  down,  and  they  were  not  bad  farmers. 

24.695.  They  had  lower  prices,  worse  produce,  and 
higher  labour  ? — I suppose  so.  I know  they  are  harder 
set  than  I ever  remember  them. 

24.696.  A man  who  has  only  about  30  acres,  if  he 
has  an  industrious  family  of  three  or  four,  he  will  be 
able  to  look  after  it  himself? — If  the  land  is  fairly 
good,  but  it  is  very  hard  for  him  to  live  on  bad  land. 

24.697.  Bad  land  is  dear  at  any  price? — It  is.  Some 
time  since  at  a fair  I saw  four  fairly  bred  yearlings  and 
they  were  bullocks,  and  a neighbour  of  mine  bought 
three  out  of  the  four  at  £3  15s.  a piece.  Cullen  was  the 
name  of  the  mar.  who  had  them,  and  unless  he  had 
the  land  for  nothing  he  could  have  had  nothing  for 
himself. 

24.698.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  would  they  be  worth  30 
years  ago  ? — During  the  famine? 

24.699.  Lord  Milllown. — That  must  have  been  a 
particularly  bad  fair  you  refer  to? — -It  was,  but  the 
day  after  in  Naas  was  worse.  It  was  the  worst  fair  I 
saw  for  the  year. 

24.700.  Sir  James  Caird. — Which  fair  was  that? — 
The  November  fair  in  Naas. 

24.701.  Lord  Milltown. — Supposing  a general  pur- 
chase to  take  place  of  their  holdings  by  the  tenants  of 
Ireland,  do  you  think  a man  having  30  acres  would  be 
able  to  meet  the  Government  instalments  ? — Those  with 
fairly  good  land  would. 

24.702.  The  State  would  be  as  safe  in  lending  to 
them  as  to  the  larger  men  ? — I think  so. 

24.703.  And  you  believe  they  would  do  their  best 
to  pay  the  instalments  ? — I do.  I scarcely  ever  have 
to  issue  a process  or  serve  a writ  on  them. 

24.704.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  limit  it  to  holders 


of  good  land,  and  you  entertain  no  doubt  they  would  be 
able  to  pay  the  instalments  ? — Yes. 

24.705.  You  do  not  refer  to  the  holders  of  land  of 
an  inferior  quality  ? — In  the  present  state  of  the  times 
they  can  hardly  make  rent  out  of  bad  land  at  all.  1 
would  sooner  pay  double  the  value  for  prime  land  than 
take  bad  land  if  I got  a present  of  it  free  of  rent. 

24.706.  If  it  should  be  bad  land  there  would  be 
little  probability  of  their  paying  the  Government  in- 
stalments ? — I presume  so. 

24.707.  Lord  Milllown. — What  effect  would  a large 
increase  of  small  proprietors  have  on  the  general  peace 
and  prosperity  of  the  country  ? — Once  a man  can  say 
his  place  is  his  own  he  would  be  naturally  more  willing 
to  improve  it  than  if  he  did  not  know  who  might  own 
it  to-morrow  or  next  day. 

24.708.  And  he  would  be  more  desirous  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  ? — Certainly,  for  he  would  feel  he 
had  a stake  in  the  country. 

24.709.  At  present  many  of  them  -have  very  little 
stake  ? — Very  little ; no  matter  what  turned  up  they 
could  not  be  worse. 

24.710.  The  natural  inclination  of  the  tenants  in 
your  neighbourhood  anyhow  has  been  to  pay  their 
debts  as  well  as  they  could  and  act  like  honest  men? — 
It  has.  I have  at  least  £10,000  to  collect  in  the  year, 
and  in  very  rare  cases  have  I to  serve  a process  or  a 
writ,  not  probably  two  in  the  year. 

24.711.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  don’t  remember  fifty  years 
back  ? — No. 

24.712.  Was  it  from  what  you  read  you  admitted 
prices  were  as  low  then? — I did  not  state  what  the 
prices  wore  fifty  years  ago. 

24.713.  You  have  a fair  knowledge  of  what  the 
prices  were  in  1881  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act  ? — Yes. 

24.714.  Is  it  your  experience  times  have  improved 
since  then  ? — -Certainly  not,  and  I have  got  consider- 
able experience.  I sold  two-year-old  bullocks  to  a 
sub-commissioner  at  that  time  in  the  April  fair  of  Alhy 
for  £17. 

24.715.  What  would  the  same  class  of  cattle  be 
worth  now  ?■ — They  would  not  sell  for  more  than  £10. 
Cattle  sell  higher  in  April  as  a general  rule  than  they 
do  at  this  season  of  the  year.  To  contrast  cattle  sold 
in  November  1883  with  those  sold  in  November  1886; 
beasts  sold  in  the  former  period  at  £17  and  they  sold 
at  about  £12  this  November. 

24,716.  What  has  caused  these  exceedingly  low 
prices,  what  has  brought  it  about  ? — I could  hardly 
state  exactly.  It  is  owing  chiefly  I would  say  to 
foreign  competition.  In  1884  I supplied  a man  who 
had  a butcher’s  shop  in  Ballymore,  Eustace  Bernard 
Purcell  is  his  name.  In  August  I began  to  supply 
him  with  bullocks.  He  got  sick,  and  he  said  his  son 
did  not  know  how  to  buy  them,  and  he  asked  me  to 
supply  him,  and  I agreed  to  send  him  bullocks  at 
72s.  6 d.  per  cwt.,  I paid  for  each  bullock  at  the  rate  of 
£3  6s.  8 d.  the  cwt.,  and  -I  would  be  glad  to  sell  at 
from  45  to  50  shillings  this  year. 

24.717.  Looking  at  the  quantity  we  are  getting 
from  America,  do  you  expect  that  prices  may  improve  ? 
— I don’t  see  any  reason  for  hope.  Some  farmers 
having  good  grass  land,  and  I include  myself  amongst 
the  number,  we  made  some  money  this  year,  but  wo 
will  not  get  stores  unless  at  ruinous  prices  in  the 
coming  season.  The  cows  that  reared  the  cattle  are 
gone  from  their  doors  in  a great  many  cases. 

24.718.  In  order  to  meet  pressing  demands  ?— 
Yes. 

24.719.  Should  not  the  low  prices  the  farmers  got 
for  store  cattle  the  last  year  have  a serious  effect  on  the 
men  who  reared  them  ?— It  was  ruin  to  them. 

24.720.  A larger  number  would  suffer  than  would 
be  benefited  by  the  present  prices  ? — Certainly. 

24.721.  And  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  the 
graziers  bought  the  cattle  at,  they  had  larger  profits . 
Certainly,  and  the  fact  that  they  had  grass  land  cheap. 
In  one  case  I had  land  from  Colonel  Bonham  on  which 
I grazed  28  large  bullocks,  and  I had  the  grass  of  i 
for  £50. 
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24.722.  Was  this  good  land  you  spoke  of,  the 
meadow  you  sold  last  year  ?— For  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
round  my  district  there  is  good  grass  land. 

24.723.  What  was  the  average  price  of  the  meadow- 
ing  you  sold  ?— In  some  cases  I got  fancy  prices,  but  as 
a rule  I did  not  get  fl  a ton  for  hay. 

24.724.  You  said  it  was  20  per  cent,  lower  than  the 
year  before  ?— Meadow  sold  a great  deal  less  than  20 
per  cent,  or  little  more  than  twenty  per  cent. 

24.725.  Speaking  of  the  financial  position  of  the 
tenant-farmers  in  your  county,  is  it  your  experience 
they  have  money  at  present  ? — I know  a good  deal 
of  their  affairs,  and  I have  to  wait  for  their  account. 
The  mere  fact  of  being  only  owed  £600  or  £700  in  the 
good  times,  and  now  being  owed  an  average  of  £2,000, 
would  show  a difference  in  their  condition. 

24.726.  Is  it  your  belief  they  are  in  a worse  position 
than  they  were,  and  unable  to  meet  their  demands  ?— 
Certainly. 

24.727.  And  that  that  has  led  to  a call  for  a reduc- 
tion of  rent  ?— Certainly.  Some  on  bad  land  don’t 
want  a reduction,  for  they  have  nothing  to  offer. 

24.728.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  half  the  small 
farmers  were  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  ?— On  bad 
land. 

24.729.  Do  you  draw  a great  distinction  between 
bad  land  and  good  ? — I do. 

24.730.  And  large  tillage  farmers  you  say  have  gone 
down  very  much  ?— Very  much.  Scotchmen  or  men 
reared  in  Scotland  are  the  chief  large  tillage  farmers  in 
our  neighbourhood,  and  I know  as  a fact  they  are  gone 
down  wonderfully. 

24.731.  Farmers  generally  have  lost  much  of  their 
capital  ? — Yes. 

24.732.  Since  1881  ? — Since  1880  the  capital,  I 
think,  is  gradually  “ going.” 

24.733.  That  is  your  opinion — that  the  capital  has 
been  gradually  going  since  that,  period  ?— Yes,  espe- 
cially on  bad  land.  I know  a good  many  cases  where 
it  is  gone  on  good  land  too,  seeing  1884  and  1885  left 
no  margin,  and  they  had  to  turn  to  sell  their  capital. 
1886  would  not  build  up  the  capital  then,  even  on 
good  grass  land. 

24.734.  Your  experience  shows  that  when  farmers 
have  the  money  they  pay  their  debts  regularly  ? — I 
always  found  it. 

24.735.  And  you  think  they  do  not  because  of  the 
inability  to  pay  ? — Yes.  If  I meet  them  in  a fair  way 
they  say,  “ If  you  sell,  we  will  pay  you.”  If  I do  sell 
I cannot  ask  them  for  the  amount  of  the  bill  imme- 
diately, and  except  there  was  pressure  on  myself  I 
would  hardly  press  them ; but  there  is  no  pressure, 
thank  God,  on  me. 

24,/ 36.  Lord  Ahlltoivn. — What  do  you  suggest  for 
people  in  the  position  you  have  stated — that  they  don’t 
ask  lor  a reduction  because  they  have  nothing  to  pay 
anything  ? — If  I were  a landlord  I would  give  a clear 
receipt  if  I got  a half  year. 

24,737.  Have  they  got  a half-year’s  rent  ? — A good 
many  of  them  woidd  make  it  up.  A man  came  to  me 
last  week  for  a cheque  for  £7  10s.  for  his  agent.  I 
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said  to  pay  a half  year.  I asked  him  how  much  he  

owed  him,  and  he  said,  “ I owe  him  a year,  and  the  Mr-  Owen 
“ balance  due  from  last  year.”  His  yearly  rent  was  £15  0°Sa“- 
and  there  was  a balance  due  of  £8  9s.  He  said  his 
landlord  offered  him  £2  9s.  of  an  abatement.  I asked 
him  how  was  the  old  balance  made  up,  and  he  brought 
me  a letter  from  the  agent  dated  twelve  months  ago, 
saymg  “ You  now  owe  me  £26  9s.,  and  if  you  send 

me  £20  belore  January  1 I will  accept  it  in  full  dis- 
jscfiPi'  “e  sent  *n  three  instalments,  and  left 
£2  balance,  aud  because  the  agent  did  not  get  the  full 
money  lie  left  the  £8  9s.  balance  instead  of  what  the 
man  thought  was  only  a balance  of  £2.  I said  I 
would  write  to  this  gentleman  lor  him  and  ask  him  to 
account  for  it,  and  that  I would  get  my  clerk  to  copy 
it.  I wrote  a letter  and  the  clerk  copied  it  out,  and 
the  agent  wrote  back  to  say  he  would  give  no  more 
abatement  than  £2  9s.,  which  was  offered  him.  The 
poor  man  was  willing  to  pay  him  the  £7  10s.  for  the 
half  year,  and  I told  him  I would  lend  him  the  balance 
or  get  it  for  him. 

24.738.  Lord  Milltown.— If  that  man  had  time 
given  him  would  he  pay  altogether  ?— Certainly. 

25.739.  You  think  that  would  be  true  of  a good 
many  of  them  ? — Yes. 

24.740.  Any  not  in  a hopeless  state  of  bankruptcy  ? 

That  man  would  be  bankrupt  if  the  landlord  pressed 

him  for  the  additional  £6  9s.— legally  due,  perhaps, 
but  not  morally — if  he  pressed  him  for  the  whole  of 
that  money  now. 

24.741.  Do  you  think  if  these  men  got  time  they 
would  be  able  to  recover  themselves  ? — Yes,  if  they 
got  time  and  got  some  little  inducement ; except  those 
on  really  bad  land,  they  would  make  an  offer  to  pull 
themselves  up. 

24.742.  But  those  on  really  bad  land  are  in  a hope- 
less condition,  no  matter  what  happens  ? — I would  not 
like  to  say  a hopeless  condition,  but  when  a man  has  a 
heavy  weight  round  his  neck  he  is  not  in  the  humour 
of  fighting  it,  but  if  you  say,  “ I will  take  some  of  that 
“ weight  from  you  and  give  me  £5  instead  of  £15,” 
somehow  or  other  he  will  make  it  up. 

24.743.  If  they  got  time  you  think  even  they  might 
recover  themselves  ?— Yes.  If  I was  the  landlord  I 
would  knock  off  a good  deal— I am  a small  landlord— 

I would  knock  off  a good  deal  and  make  the  tenant 
more  of  a free  man. 

24.744.  We  would  be  all  much  freer  if  we  had  our 
debts  knocked  off.  Would  he  recover  himself  even  if  ho 
did  get  the  rent  knocked  off  ? — He  would  strive  at  any 
rate. 


24.745.  Sir  James  Caird. — South  Kildare  is  the 
district  you  refer  to  ? — Yes. 

24.746.  Is  it  a fertile  part  of  the  country  ? — It  is 
chiefly  high  land  in  South  Kildare,  the  portion  adjoin- 
ing County  Wicklow. 

24.747.  Is  the  quality  of  the  land  good  in  South 
Kildare,  adjoining  the  County  Wicklow  ?— Yes,  the 
high  land  is  fair  land  and  the  grass  land  adjoining 
Wicklow  is  good. 


Mr.  Robert  Romney  Kane,  examined. 


24,748.  The  President. — You  are  a legal  assistant 
commissioner  ? — Yes,  from  the  beginning  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Act.  1 

24,748a.  Where  have  you  chiefly  worked  ? — I have 
worked  most  of  my  time  in  Leinster  and  Munster,  but 
1 i,ave  Sone  two  circuits  in  Ulster. 

,749.  Can  you  state  to  the  commissioners  some- 
mg  of  the  principles  you  follow  in  the  settling  of 
Jicial  rents? — Well,  we  hear  the  evidence  on  both 
laes.  We  first  ascertain  carefully  the  area  of  the 
o mg  and  the  rents ; then  we  get  evidence  as  to  the 
v °*  ^le  holding ; how  the  tenant  acquired  it, 

, e her  he  l°ok  it  direct  from  the  landlord  or  pur- 
naaed  the  interest  of  another  tenant,  or  succeeded  on 
s atiers  death  ; whether  there  has  been  any  change 
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of  rent ; receive  evidence  of  value  in  case  either  side  Mr.  i^blrt 
produce  valuers,  and  having  obtained  the  evidence  in  Romney  Kane, 
court,  the  land  is  inspected,  by  the  two  lay  assistant 
commissioners,  and  in  cases  where  I consider  it  advis- 
able I also  inspect  it,  and  the  land  having  been  inspected 
we  meet  and  consider  on  the  evidence  and  on  the 
result  of  the  inspection,  what  the  rent  shall  be. 

24,750.  Do  you  consider  the  value  of  the  tenants’ 
improvements  ? — We  estimate  the  value  of  the  im- 
provements in  each  case.  In  the  first  place  we  receive 
evidence  in  court  as  to  what  improvements  have  been 
made ; then  we  ascertain  at  what  date  they  have  been 
made,  in  case  they  may  be  excluded  by  the  limit 
of  time  laid  down  by  the  Act  of  1870,  incorporated  in 
our  Act  by  the  decision  in  “ Adams  v.  Dunseath,”  and 
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we  then  cheek  that  by  an  inspection  on  the  land  to  see 
whether  the  improvements  are  there. 

24.751.  In  fixing  the  rent  you  don’t  think  you  inad- 
vertently take  tenants’  improvements  into  account  ? — 
We  are  very  careful  to  avoid  doing  that. 

24.752.  Lord  Milltown.  —That  is  putting  a rent  on 
them  ? — Yes,  we  exclude  them  from  rent.  The  prac- 
tice with  regard  to  buildings  which  my  sub-commission 
adopts  is  to  value  the  land  without  the  buildings,  and 
then  in  case  the  buildings  were  erected  by  the  landlord, 
or  acquired  by  the  landlord,  or  where  the  landlord 
jointly  contributed  towards  them  in  kind  or  money, 
we  give  a rent  equivalent  to  that,  but  we  don’t  give 
any  rent  in  respect  of  buildings  erected  solely  by  the 
tenant. 

24.753.  The  President. — Have  you  been  fixing  rents 
recently  ? — Yes,  up  to  the  present  time. 

24.754.  Do  you  make  any  difference  in  fixing  the 
rents  now  as  compared  with  two  years  ago  ? — Certainly. 
We  consider  ourselves  obliged  to  take  the  recent  great 
change  in  the  fall  of  prices  into  consideration  ill  fixing 
what  would  be  a fair  rent  to  pay  for  the  next  fifteen 
years. 

24.755.  You  don’t  fix  it  entirely  on  the  last  year  ? — 
No.  We  go  back  on  the  past,  and  in  forming  an 
estimate  for  fifteen  years  we  cannot  exclude  from  con- 
sideration the  experience  of  the  past  two  years. 

24.756.  What  sort  of  difference  does  that  make  ? — 
It  makes  about  10  per  cent.  Probably  the  fall  has 
been  less  in  good  land  and  greater  in  worse. 

24.757.  Judge  Neligan.— Is  that  10  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  1882  ? — As  compared  with  1882. 

24.758.  The  President. — You  think  it  would  be 
difficult  now  without  an  abatement  to  pay  the  rent  that 
was  fixed  in  1882  ? — That  is  a question  I could  hardly 
answer.  I should  say  the  rent  fixed  in  1882  would  be 
too  high  now  by  about  10  per  cent.,  but  whether  the 
tenants  could  pay  it  or  not.  depends  on  many  circum- 
stances. 

24.759.  I mean  as  regards  his  earnings  ? — Yes. 

24.760.  I need  scarcely  ask  you  as  to  leaseholders. 
With  regard  to  the  admission  of  leaseholders  into  the 
Act,  are  you  of  opinion  they  ought  to  be  admitted  as 
regards  the  adjustment  of  rent  ?— They  ought,  at  least 
to  some  extent. 

24.761.  Where  would  you  recommend  the  line  to 
be  drawn  ? — There  is  a great  difference  in  leases.  There 
are  two  classes  of  leases  : there  are  the  ordinary  agri- 
cultural leases  granted  for  a term  of  thirty-one  years 
or  a shorter  term,  and  there  are  long  leases. 

24.762.  But  you  would  admit  them  to  some  extent  ? 
— Yes.  These  long  leases — leases  for  a long  term — are 
always  dealt  with  as  a sort  of  property,  and  there  would 
be  considerable  difficulty  in  dealing  with  them. 

24.763.  Judge  Neligan. — You  would  confine  the 
benefit  to  the  first  class  ? — Yes.  I think  there  would 
be  difficulty  in  dealing  with  long  term  leases. 

24.764.  The  President. — Even  if  purely  agricultural  ? 
— Yes,  in  this  way  a difficulty  would  arise.  In  many 
cases  of  long  terms  the  rents  are  exceedingly  low,  and 
the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  those  long  term  leases 
would  be  very  great.  If  you  admit  the  benefit  to 
tenants  holding  under  long  leases  without  giving  the 
landlord  a power  of  breaking  those  leases,  it  would 
seem  an  injustice  to  landlords  who  have  the  reversion 
expectant  on  them,  whereas,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the 
landlords  had  power  to  break  leases  made  for  a long 
term,  it  would  be  ruin  to  many  people  who  have  a 
valuable  property  in  these  long  terms.  With  regard  to 
short  terms,  the  difficulty  that  arises  on  the  question 
of  mutuality  is  not  so  great. 

24.765.  Whatever  power  the  tenant  should  have  the 
landlord  should  have  ? — Yes. 

24.766.  Judge  Neligan. — Would  you  venture  to 
define  the  term  ? — I think  if  I proposed  it  I would  say 
probably  for  thirty-one  years  -with  or  without  a con- 
current term  of  three  lives.  That  would  be  the  nearest 
‘.hing  I would  go  to  it,  a lease  for  a term  of  thirty-one 
years  or  three  lives  not  renewable. 

24.767.  The  President. — I need  not  of  course  ask 
you  how  you  would  deal  with  perpetuities  as  they  would 


come  under  the  head  of  long  leases  ? — Certainly.  Sub- 
stantially there  is  no  distinction  between  leases  for  a 
long  term  of  years  and  a perpetuity  interest. 

24.768.  We  have  had  evidence  as  to  certain  cases  of 
perpetuity  being  forced  on  tenants  to  evade  the  Act  of 
1871,  the  same  in  many  respects  as  those  leases  which 
the  commissioners  were  allowed  to  break  which  were 
forced  on  tenants ; these  might  perhaps  come  into  a 
separate  class  by  themselves,  and  be  broken  on  the 
ground  of  pressure  being  put  on  ? — That  would  be  only 
just  if  there  were  such  cases.  I have  not  known  in  my 
personal  experience  of  such  a case.  That  would  be 
quite  sufficient  ground  for  giving  them  the  benefit. 

24.769.  They  might  form  a class  in  themselves 
without  interfering  with  other  perpetuities  ?— Any  leases 
made  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870  might  fairly 
be  entitled  to  it. 

24.770.  Lord  Milltown.— Any  made  since  1870  ?— 
Possibly  any  leases  made  after  1870,  and  made  for  the 
purpose  of  depriving  the  tenants  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  of  1S70. 

24.771.  The  President. — Any  that  stood  in  the  same 
position  as  those  other  leases  ?— Certainly. 

24.772.  Lord  Milltown. — Would  you  break  them? — 
In  case  the  perpetuity  was  forced  on  the  tenant  under 
such  circumstances  as  obtained  by  duress  since  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  the  perpetuity  might  fairly 
be  set  aside. 

24.773.  Judge  Neligan. — You  would  extend  the  21st 
section  of  the  Act  of  1881  to  such  cases  ? — Yes. 

24.774. -  Lord  Milltown.— With  regard  to  leases 
passed  after  1870  what  do  you  say? — In  such  cases 
I would  give  the  tenants  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881. 

24.775.  The  President. — You  think  in  cases  of  short 
leases  they  might  be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

24,776*.  Lord  Milltown. — You  don’t  propose  to  break 
the  leases,  but  simply  to  admit  them  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  ? — I would  break  the  leases  absolutely.  That  is, 
the  operation  of  the  statute  which  declares  them  void. 
As  to  the  other  matter,  with  reference  to  the  question 
of  leases  generally,  the  general  question  of  the  admission 
of  leaseholders  to  the  benefit  of  the  Act  would  be 
independent  of  the  question  of  the  lease  being  forced  on 
the  tenant,  lor  in  few  cases  before  the  Act  of  1870  were 
leases  forced  on  the  tenants.  They  were  generally 
voluntarily  taken  by  tenants  to  insure  security  of  tenure 
during  the  term  of  the  lease. 

24.777.  The  President. — Are  there  in  your  opinion 
any  impediments  to  the  success  of  the  Purchase  Act 
which  you  could  point  out  ? — One  of  the  questions, 
which  I think  is  a very  serious  one,  with  reference  to 
the  Act  is  the  matter  of  fee-farm  rents.  The  bulk  of 
the  small  estates  in  Ireland  are  held  subject  to  fee-farm 
rents  representing  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever, 
which  have  been  converted  into  fee-farm  grants.  Prac- 
tically all  very  small  estates  in  Ireland,  except  those 
bought  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court  or  under  the  Church 
Acts,  are  subject  to  fee-farm  rents.  In  most  cases  these 
fee-farm  rents  are  too  large  in  amount  to  be  paid  by 
any  one  tenant,  and  the  result  of  that  is  the  estate  is 
practically  'unsaleable. 

24.778.  What  is  the  difference  between  a fee-farm 
rent  and  a head  rent? — It  is  the  same  thing.  The 
owner  of  it  will  hardly  consent  to  an  apportionment  of  it. 
You  have  in  one  case  a number  of  small  rents  payable 
by  different  occupiers,  some  of  whom  would  purchase 
under  the  Purchase  Act,  and  it  could  only  be  sold  if 
they  would  consent  to  join  in  the  sale.  To  enable 
those  estates  to  be  sold,  and  which  are  amongst  the 
estates  most  likely  to  be  offered  for  sale,  as  the  owners 
are  in  a most  embarrassed  position  at  present,  it  would 
be  important  there  should  be  some  means  of  reducing 
those  head  rents,  such  as  exist  in  cases  of  tithe  rent 
charge. 

24.779.  At  a fair  price  ? — A fair  price. 

24.780.  One  idea  was  suggested  that  a power  o 
apportionment  should  be  given  to  the  Purchase  Com- 
missioners to  apportion  the  rent  amongst  the  differen 
enants,  and  if  the  owner  of  the  fee-farm  rent  objecte  , 
that  he  should  be  given  a capital  sum  for  the  value  o 
the  fee-farm  rent  ? — It  might  be  done  that  way  as  an 
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alternative,  that  there  should  be  power  of  apportionment, 
and  if  the  owner  of  the  fee-farm  rent  objected,  then 
that  he  should  be  required  to  take  a capital  sum  for  the 
value  of  the  fee-farm  rent. 

24.781.  You  recommend  a power  of  apportionment, 
and  if  the  owner  of  the  fee-farm  rent  objected,  that  he 
should  be  compelled  to  take  a capital  sum  for  the  value 
for  the  fee-farm  rent  ? — Yes. 

24.782.  How  would  you  fix  the  sum  he  was  to  re- 
ceive ? — That  might  vary  according  to  the  proportion 
the  fee-farm  rent  bore  to  the  value  of  the  land. 

24.783.  Judge  Neligan. — If  a very  small  propor- 
tion ? — Then  the  owner  of  the  fee-farm  rent  should  be 
compensated  in  proportion.  If  it  bore  a large  propor- 
tion to  the  occupier’s  rent,  then  that  he  should  be  com- 
pensated at  a larger  sum.  For  instance,  suppose  the 
estate  was  sold  at  a fixed  number  of  years’  purchase  to 
the  occupier,  then  the  owner  of  the  fee-farm  rent,  if  he 
elected  to  have  it  purchased,  might  be  paid  according 
to  a sliding  scale  for  the  number  of  years’  purchase, 
varying  according  to  the  proportion  the  fee-farm  rent 
bore  to  the  occupier’s  rent. 

24.784.  You  would  have  a table  made  out  and 
embodied  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  that  would 
proportionately  reduce  the  number  of  years’  purchase. 

24.785.  You  think  the  Act  ought  to  give  the  owner 
of  the  fee-farm  rent  exactly  the  same  sum  which,  if 
invested  in  Consols,  would  purchase  the  same  income  ? 
— A fee-farm  rent,  although  good  security,  is  by  no 
means  equal  in  value  to  the  same  amount  derived 
from  Consols.  A fee-farm  rent  does  not  sell  in  Ireland 
for  what  would  represent  a return  of  three  per  cent,  on 
the  capital. 

24.786.  Is  there  any  means  of  getting  at  the  mone- 
tary value  of  a fee-farm  rent  ? — Very  little  property  of 
that  kind  has  been  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
in  Ireland  within  the  last  few  years.  Before  that  a 
number  of  fee-farm  rents  were  sold  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court. 

24.787.  Lord  Miltown. — How  many  years’  purchase 
were  they  sold  for  ? — Almost  always  for  more  than  the 
ordinary  sale  of  land  in  possession.  I am  not  able  to 
answer  that  correctly. 

24.788.  Do  you  know  anything  about  it? — I know 
the  ordinary  fee- farm  rents  have  been  sold  up  to  thirty 
years’  purchase. 

24.789.  Are  you  prepared  to  say  head  rents  were 
not  continually  sold  at  thirty  years’  purchase  ? — I am 
not  prepared  to  say  many  were  not  sold  at  thirty  years’ 
purchase. 

24.790.  Why  were  they  not  as  good  a security  as 
Consols? — Because  I don’t  think  any  return  from  land 
in  Ireland  is  as  good  a security  as  Consols. 

24.791.  Do  you  think  a fee-farm  rent  of  five  or  six 
shillings  in  respect  of  an  acre  of  land  worth  £2  is  not 
safe? — A fee-farm  rent  of  that  small  amount  would 
probably  be  perfectly  safe. 

24.792.  You  think  even  that  is  only  probable  ? — It 
is  not  so  marketable  a security. 

24.793.  The  President. — It  is  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a mortgage  ? — Yes. 

24.794.  Lord  Milltown. — How  can  you  say  it  is  in 
the  nature  of  a mortgage  when  the  mau  to  whom  it  is 
payable  is  the  real  owner  of  the  land  ? — If  you  have 
the  same  in  Consols,  that  can  be  sold  at  any  time  and 
in  any  portion  you  like.  A fee  farm  not  arising  out 
of  property  is  a property  which  can  be  only  sold  on 
making  title  to  the  purchaser  who  buys  it. 

24.795.  Is  not  the  income  just  as  safe  when  the 
head  rent  received  bears  an  infinitesimal  proportion  to 
the  actual  letting  value  of  the  land  ? — It  probably 
would  be. 

24.796.  Do  you  propose  to  make  the  owner  of  that 
property  suffer  in  his  income  by  compelling  him  to 
sell  it  at  a sum  which  would  purchase  a less  income  ? 
—I  have  given  no  opinion  as  to  the  scale. 

24.797.  You  conveyed  that  he  should  not  get  such 
a sum? — He  should  get  such  a sum  if  the  value  of 
the  fee-farm  was  as  valuable  as  the  same  income  from 
Consols.  I think  he  should  receive  such  a sum  as 
would  represent  the  fair  value  of  the  fee-farm  rent. 


24.798.  Who  is  to  determine  what  is  the  fail-  value?  Dec.  o,  1886. 

— It  is  a difficult  question.  _! 

24.799.  Is  that  to  be  left  to  the  opinion  of  the  sub-  Robert 
commissioners? — A scale  should  be  embodied  in  the  Komn°yKane. 
Act. 

24.800.  How  can  you  have  a scale  when  the  rents 
differ  ? Could  you  place  a property  where  the  royalties 
were  reserved  by  the  head  landlord  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  a property  where  there  was  no  reservation  ? — 

Certainly  not.  That  Bhould  be  an  element  of  value 
also,  and  may  be  a very  material  element  of  value. 

24.801.  There  might  be  a coal-mine  underneath  ? — 

Certainly,  and  all  these  things  should  be  dealt  with. 

24.802.  The  President. — Have  you  known  many 
sales  actually  stopped  on  account  of  these  fee-farm 
rents  ? — I have  known  of  one  instance,  and  I have 
heard  of  it  in  ordinary  discussions  of  the  matter.  I 
have  heard  it  many  times  spoken  of  as  a serious  matter. 

24.803.  In  one  case  actually  stopping  a sale,  and 
many  more  must  have  taken  place  in  which  negotiations 
■were  prevented  ?—  Certainly. 

24.804.  It  is  an  evil  which  ought  to  be  met  ? — Yes. 

It  practically  renders  the  sale  of  a large  bulk  of  the 
small  estates  in  Ireland  impossible. 

24.805.  Judge  Neligan. — The  Act  of  1885  contains 
some  provisions  in  reference  to  it  ? — It  hardly  carries 
it  beyond  what  it  was  before.  As  a rule,  tenants  don’t 
wish  to  buy  subject  to  a rent  of  that  sort.  It  exposes 
an  individual  tenant  to  pay  the  whole. 

24.806.  The  President  — If  there  is  no  power  of 
apportionment  each  individual  tenant  may  be  called 
to  pay  the  whole  sum  ? — Yes. 

24.807.  It  may  swallow  up  the  whole  income  ? — 

Yes. 

24.808.  Are  there  any  other  impediments  you  would 
wish  to  mention? — This  question  is  not  one  which 
comes  directly  under  my  observation  as  a Commissioner. 

It  is  dealt  with  by  other  officials  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion. That  was  one  point  I entertained  a strong 
opinion  on.  I don’t  think  there  is  any  other  point  on 
that  I should  desire  to  discuss. 

24.809.  The  terms  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  arc 
very  liberal  to  the  tenants  in  Ireland? — Very  liberal. 

24.810.  Do  you  think  the  retention  of  one-fifth  is  a 
practical  impediment  ? — I think  it  is  as  regards  land- 
lords who  hardly  look  on  the  retained  fifth  as  being  a 
sum  which  will  come  to  them  at  all. 

24.811.  In  some  cases  there  would  be  security 
enough  without  it  ?- — In  some  cases. 

24.812.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  in  favour  of  com- 
pulsory purchase  ? — I think  that  a compulsory  purchase 
would  be  desirable. 

24.813.  In  all  cases? — I think  if  a compulsory 
purchase  was  carried  out  the  tenant  should  have  a 
right  to  compel  the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  landlord 
to  compel  the  tenant,  if  the  question  of  compulsory 
purchase  was  to  be  seriously  entertained.  It  is  a ques- 
tion which  perhaps  I would  rather  not  express  an 
opinion.  It  is  open  to  a great  deal  of  difficulty,  but  if 
there  be  compulsory  purchase  I think  the  tenant  should 
be  entitled  to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell,  as  the  land- 
lord should  ;be  entitled  to  compel  the  tenant  to  pur- 
chase, but  at  a different  rate  of  purchase,  as  is  the  case 
under  the  scheme  for  the  emancipation  of  the  serfs  in 
Russia. 

24.814.  You  have  given  an  unhesitating  opinion,  that 
the  head  landlord  ought  to  be  compelled  to  sell  ? — Yes, 
for  this  reason,  the  head  landlord,  as  owner  of  the  fee- 
farm  rent,  is  in  a different  position  from  the  ordinary 
landlord  as  to  reversion. 

24.815.  Tell  me  how  the  head  landlord  who  has  let 
his  property  on  fee-farm  grant,  reserving  to  himself 
the  royalties  and  rights  of  sport,  how  does  his  position 
differ  from  that  of  the  judicial  landlord,  under  the  Act 
of  1881,  except  that  his  rent  is  considerably  lower?— 

His  legal  position  is  difficult.  An  estate  in  fee  farm  is 
an  estate  in  fee,  subject  to  a fee-farm  rent. 

24.816.  What  rights  does  the  judicial  landlord  pos- 
sess which  the  head  landlord  does  not  possess?— The 
owner  of  the  fee  farm  has  a rent  which  is  not  variable, 

xx  2 
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while  the  rent  to  the  owner  of  the  reversion  is  for  a 
term  of  fifteen  years. 

24.817.  With  the  exception  that  the  rent  is  variable, 
what  other  difference  is  there  ? — There  is  probably  no 
very  substantial  difference. 

24.818.  — Is  there  any  difference,  substantial  or  not 
substantial  ? — There  is  a legal  difference.  The  owner 
of  an  estate  in  fee  farm  is  under  the  operation  of  the 
Leasehold  Renewable  Conversion  Act,  owner  in  fee 
subject  to  a rent  charge. 

24.819.  He  is  not  owner  in  fee  ? — He  has  an  estate 
in  fee. 

24.820.  But  a fee-simple  is  the  highest  estate 
known  to  the  law.  A man  has  not  that  if  his  property 
is  subject  to  another  person  ? — His  estate  is  an  estate  in 
fee  except  there  is  a perpetual  rent  charge  payable  out 
of  it,  and  the  royalties  are  reserved,  which  they  may  be 
out  of  a grant  in  fee. 

24.821.  If  not  the  case,  where  they  are  reserved  ? — 
It  is  the  usual  case.  That  is  the  distinction  ; in  a fee- 
farm  rent  payable  out  of  the  land  there  is  usually  a 
reservation  of  the  mines  and  minerals. 

24.822.  But  they  are  reserved  in  both  cases.  I put 
to  you  a case  where  the  head  landlord,  the  owner  of 
the  fee-simple,  has  under  the  provisions  of  the  Renew- 
able Leasehold  Act  let  his  property  to  a tenant  under 
a fee-farm  rent,  the  original  tenure  having  been  a lease 
for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  in  that  fee-farm  grant 
all  the  reservations  contained  in  the  original  lease  are 
preserved,  including  the  royalties  and  the  rights  of 
sporting  and  the  rights  of  all  timber  planted  since 
1780.  How  does  that  man’s  position  differ  from  the 
judicial  landlord  under  the  Act  of  1881,  except  that 
his  rent  is  not  so  large  and  cannot  be  altered  ? — There 
is  in  substance  no  difference,  but  there  is  a legal  dis- 
tinction. 

24.823.  — You  believe  there  is  some  legal  distinction 
as  far  as  names  go? — That  is  my  opinion.  The 
judicial  rent  is  variable,  whereas  the  other  is  fixed  in 
perpetuity. 

24.824.  Some  contain  a shifting  clause,  a sliding 
scale  ? — Certainly. 

24.825.  So  that  distinction  would  not  even  exist  in 
those  cases  where  the  clause  is  never  acted  on  ; but  is 
there  ? — -I  believe  so. 

24.826.  How  do  you  justify  your  absolute  opinion 
that  these  gentlemen  should  be  compelled  to  sell  their 
property  whether  they  like  it  or  not,  while  you  hesitate 
with  regard  to  the  judicial  landlord  ? — Because  the 
compulsory  sale  of  the  whole  of  the  property  of  Ireland 
is  a transaction  of  such  enormous  extent,  while  the 
compulsory  sale  of  fee-farm  rents  could  only  be  ancillary 
to  a sale  already  agreed  on  between  the  middle-man 
and  the  occupying  tenants. 

24.827.  It  is  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
operation  ? — Yes,  precisely. 

24.828.  I understood  you  to  say  that  you  yourself 
inspect  the  land? — I do  in  cases  where  my  colleagues  or 
myself  consider  it  desirable. 

24.829.  Have  you  had  any  agricultural  training  ? — 
No. 

24.830.  How  do«s  your  inspection  of  the  land  help 
them  to  come  to  a conclusion  ? — I do  not  give  an 
opinion.  I do  not  enter,  as  a rule,  into  that  question  ; 
but  there  are  many  cases  where  there  are  other  circum- 
stances than  the  mere  value  of  the  land  enter  into  con- 
sideration— for  instance,  whether  a case  comes  within 
the  Act  as  being  an  agricultural  or  pastoral  holding  at 
all.  Take  the  case  of  O’Brien  and  White,  where  the 
agricultural  character  of  the  holding  may  be  of  impor- 
tance as  regards  the  view  we  take  of  it.  For  instance, 
the  land  was  held  in  that  case  by  the  Court  of  Appeal, 
to  be  let  for  the  purpose  of  pastime,  because  it  was 
physically  incapable  of  being  used  for  any  other 
purpose. 

24.831.  In  that  case  simple  inspection  gave  you  the 
result  ?— In  such  a case  as  that  I would  consider  my 
own  opinion  would  be  assisted  by  inspection. 

24.832.  You  have  stated  that  you  now  place  rents 
lower  than  you  did  two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

24.833.  Will  not  one  result  of  that  he  to  create 


intense  dissatisfaction  amongst  the  tenants  whose  rents 
were  fixed  two  years  ago  ? — Probably. 

24.834.  Would  it  not  be  certain  to  have  that  effect? 
— I would  say  certainly.  I recollect-  at  the  time  when 
we  first  began  to  see  the  necessity  of  altering  the  scale, 
some  of  the  sub -commissioners  held  an  opinion  it  would 
be  more  desirable  to  continue  to  fix  rents  on  the  same 
basis,  and  leave  it  to  the  Legislature  to  deal  with  the 
question  as  to  the  abatement  of  rents,  if  necessary,  that 
were  fixed  before  ; but,  on  the  whole,  we  came  to  the 
conclusion  we  were  bound  to  deal  with  each  case  on 
its  own  merits,  and  commencing  now  judicially  fix 
what  we  would  consider  a fair  rent  fifteen  years  to  come. 

24.835.  When  did  you  begin  to  make  this  difference 
in  your  valuation  ? — We  began  to  make  that  change  first 
in  the  circuit  which  began  in  September  last  year,  and 
ended  at  Christmas.  There  was  during  that  time  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  amongst  the  sub-commis- 
sioners as  to  the  proper  course  to  adopt,  but  by  the 
beginning  of  this  year  I believe  that  all  the  sub-com- 
missioners adopted  a difference  in  the  scale. 

24.836.  By  the  beginning  of  this  year  ? — From  the 
end  of  the  sittings  before  Christmas. 

24.837.  After  Parliament  met  ? — No,  before  Parlia- 
ment met. 

24.838.  You  began  to  make  this  alteration? — The 
alteration  began  to  be  made  before  that,  in  my  opinion. 
During  that  time  some  sub-commissioners  were  of 
opinion  that  the  advantages  of  uniformity  were  so 
great  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  retain  the  standard 
and  leave  it  to  the  Legislature,  if  necessary,  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  abatements;  but  even  then  the 
majority  of  assistant  commissioners  were  in  favour  of 
making  the  change. 

24.839.  Was  there  a large  majority  of  that  opinion  ? 
— I think  so. 

24.840.  But  the  commissioners  were  aware  of  the 
immense  amount  of  dissatisfaction  they  must  create 
by  altering  the  basis  of  their  valuation  ? — We  had  to 
face  that. 

24.841.  There  is  nothing  an  Irish  tenant  dislikes 
more  than  to  see  his  neighbour  placed  in  a better 
position  than  himself,  for  no  earthly  reason  that  he 
could  have  shown  ? — It  was  our  duty  to  fix  a fair  rent. 
We  could  not  enter  into  the  question  how  other  cases 
were  decided. 

24.842.  And  one  of  the  results  is  that  men  previously 
satisfied  with  judicial  rents  are  now  dissatisfied  ? — I am 
aware  there  has  been  a cry  through  the  country  for  a 
reduction  of  the  judicial  rents. 

24.843.  In  consequence  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

24.844.  Do  you  think  that  difference  in  the  scale 
would  be  likely  to  lead  to  such  a cry  ? — I think  the 
cry  for  a reduction  of  the  judicial  rents  would  have 
arisen  even  though  we  had  not  altered  the  scale. 

24.845.  I suppose  the  alteration  has  not  tended  to 
lessen  it  ? — No. 

24.846.  Do  I understand  you  to  say  the  rents  fixed 
by  you  in  1881  and  1882  cannot  be  met  now  ? — No; 
1 think  the  rents  fixed  during  that  time  are  too  high. 

24.847.  That  is  to  say,  I suppose,  it  is  extremely 
difficult  for  the  tenant  to  meet  it  now  in  comparison 
with  the  year  when  it  was  fixed  ? — No  doubt. 

24.848.  And  therefore  that  the  rent  is  not  so  easy  to 
make  now  as  then  ? — Yes. 

24.849.  Can  you  imagine  a rent  being  fixed  for  a 
farm  when  similar  circumstances  might  not  arise 
through  a bad  year  ? — In  fixing  the  rents  we  must  take 
into  account  that  that  rent  will  be  too  high  in  some 
years,  and  too  low  in  other  years. 

24.850.  And  it  is  too  high  now  you  think  ? — Yes. 

24.851.  Then,  according  to  what  you  say,  that  does 
not  make  it  too  low  a rent  ?— -Taking  this  year  and  last 
year  merely  into  account,  the  reduction  should  be  more 
than  ten  per  cent.  It  is  not  merely  a question  of  abate- 
ment for  one  year. 

24.852.  Supposing  years  became  more  prosperous, 
your  calculations  would  be  upset? — Certainly,  if 
prosperous,  the  rents  would  be  too  low. 

24.853.  The  result  is  a difficulty  in  fixing  a fair 
rent? — It  is  very  difficult  to  fix  a fair  rent  for  !■ 
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years,  or  for  any  period.  We  must  only  act  according 
to  the  best  of  our  judgment. 

24.854.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  could  not  possibly 

anticipate  such  a fall  in  prices  as  has  taken  place  ? 

Certainly  not. 

24.855.  You  are  bound  to  take  it  into  consideration 
in  fixing  the  rent  ? — Certainly. 

24.856.  The  President. — Have  you  ever  thought  of 
a sliding-scale  or  produce-rent  to  vary  itself  accord- 
ing to  prices  ? — There  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  a sliding  scale  or  produce-rent,  according  to  the 
various  products  of  the  different  districts.  For  in- 
stance, the  elements  which  make  up  the  produce  of 
a farm  in  the  county  Armagh  and  the  produce  of  a 
farm  in  the  county  Kerry,  or  county  Roscommon  are 
quite  different. 

24.857.  Lord  Milltown. — You  say  you  did  not 
anticipate  such  a fall  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.858.  Did  you  think  it  impossible,  a state  of  things 
which  existed  30  years  ago  might  not  return  ? — We 
had  to  form  the  best  judgment  we  could. 

24.859.  You  are  aware  the  prices  30  years  ago 
were  lower  than  now  ? — Yes. 

24.860.  In  1852  they  were  considerably  lower? — 
I believe  that  prices  in  1851  and  1852  were  on  the 
whole  lower  than  they  are  now. 

24.861.  Fifty  per  cent,  lower  ? — I do  not  say  that. 

24.862.  You  were  aware  of  that  fact;  did  you 
consider  there  was  no  possibility  of  these  prices  ever 
occurring  again  ? — We  considered  it  possible  there 
might  be  low  prices,  and  quite  possible  there  might  be 
high  prices  within  the  prescribed  time. 

24.863.  But  you  did  not  anticipate  such  a fall  as 
has  taken  place  ? — Certainly  not. 

24.864.  Taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
prices  were  lower  thirty  years  ago,  you  thought  such  an 
occurrence  would  never  occur  again? — We  knew  it 
might. 

24.865.  Then  you  must  have  taken  that  fact  into 
consideration  ? — We  did  not  expect  it  would  take  place 
so  soon  ; of  course  there  was  a possibility  of  it. 

24.866.  You  had  in  your  mind  the  possibility  that 
they  might  go  down  again  ? — Of  course  there  was  a 
possibility  of  a great  fall  in  prices  or  a great  increase 
in  prices. 

24.867.  Now,  with  regard  to  losses  with  middle-men, 

I dare  say  middle-men,  like  head  landlords,  form  an 
obstacle  to  the  free  working  of  the  Purchase  Act  in 
cases  where  they  have  losses ; and  therefore  the  land- 
lords, being  sure  of  their  rents  from  them,  are  not  likely 
to  entertain  a proposal  to  purchase? — What  do  you 
mean  by  middle-men  ? 

24.868.  I mean  a man  who  sub-lets  his  property. 
In  such  a case  where,  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  sub- 
commissioners or  otherwise,  the  interest  of  the  middle- 
men— owing  to  reductions — has  become  practically  nil ; 
do  you  consider,  under  the  circumstances,  the  existence 
of  the  middle -men  forms  a considerable  difficulty  to 
the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act,  he  being  placed  in 
an  unfair  position  ? — It  might  be. 

24.869.  In  such  a case  as  that  would  it  be  desirable 
to  give  the  middle-men  power  to  surrender  his  lease  ? — 

I think  it  probably  would.  It  is  a question  I have 
not  considered,  but  it  probably  would  be. 

24.870.  You  quite  understand  me? — Yes. 

24.871.  Have  any  cases  come  under  your  observa- 
tion, of  tenants  who  had  their  rents  lowered  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  owner  had  ceased  to  have  any  profit 
out  of  the  property,  owing  to  the  rent  he  had  to  pay 
the  head  landlord  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
such  cases. 

24.872.  That  would  be  a great  hardship? — Very 
great.  We  had  a case  recently  in  the  county  Roscom- 
mon where  we  were  obliged  to  make  large  reductions 
on  the  estate  of  a lady,  and  the  aggregate  of  the  rents 
received  by  her  will  be  less  than  the  amount  of  head- 
rent  she  will  have  to  pay. 

24.873.  Judge  Neligan. — In  such  a case  as  that 
rould  you  not  think  it  right  to  give  her  a power  of 

surrender?— Yes. 


24.874.  The  administration  of  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  does  not  fall  on  the  sub-commissioners  ?— No. 

24.875.  Have  you  given  the  question  such  con- 
sideration as  would  render  your  evidence  of  value  to 
us  ? — I have  not.  It  has  not  come  under  my  obser- 
vation in  my  official  capacity,  and  I only  know  of 
such  cases  as  one  of  the  general  public. 

24.876.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  making  any 
difference  in  the  fifteen  years’  period  under  the  Act 
of  1881.  I pass  by  the  previous  Act,  for  it  is  a waste 
of  time  to  consider  it  ?■ — I think  it  would  be  desirable 
to  shorten  it. 

24.877 . To  what  period  would  you  shorten  the  fifteen 
years  ?— Probably  seven  years.  I think  seven  years 
would  be  a reasonable  time. 

24.878.  Which  would  you  consider  more  prudent, 
to  absolutely  shorten  the  period  to  seven  years,  or  give 
either  party  a right  after  a interval,  at  peril  of  costs,  to 
come  in  to  review  the  rent  ? — I am  not  sure  that  a 
better  course  might  not  have  been  originally  to  give  a 
fixity  of  tenure  more  directly  than  having  it  depen- 
dent on  the  fixing  of  the  rent  for  a judicial  term. 

24.879.  I don’t  exactly  follow  you. — At  present, 
under  tho  Act  of  1881,  a fixity  of  tenure  is  given 
indirectly  by  fixing  the  rent  for  fifteen  years.  That 
fixity  of  tenure  might  have  been  given  directly  in  the 
first  instance,  and  the  power  of  fixing  the  rent  given  as 
a collateral  right  to  either  party. 

24.880.  You  would  first  give  a man  an  absolute  pro- 
perty in  the  land,  leaving  it  to  be  subsequently  determined 
what  rent  he  should  pay  ? — Subject  to  the  payment  of 
the  existing  rent  at  the  time,  that  is  a matter  rather  for 
the  Legislature;  at  present  we  have  to  deal  with  things 
as  they  are. 

24.881.  Would  you  suggest  any  change  in  the  present 
system  ? — At  present  I think,  on  the  whole,  probably  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  the  term  of  fifteen  years  to 
stand,  with  the  right  to  the  party  to  come  in  to  vary  the 
rent. 

24.882.  To  either  party  ? — Yes,  to  vary  the  rent 
within  that  time,  say  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  of 
the  term,  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  tenth  year. 

24.883.  Suggestions  have  been  made  to  the  commis- 
sioners with  reference  to  an  alteration  in  the  law  as 
to  ejectments ; we  would  desire  to  have  your  opinion 
on  that.  Three  points  are  involved  in  it — first  with 
reference  to  the  renewal  of  the  liabere,  and  making  the 
period  of  redemption  run  from  the  pronouncement  of 
the  decree,  and  with  reference  to  the  power  of  sheriffs 
to  put  into  possession  upder  writs  of fi.  fa.  ? — These  are 
matters  which  have  not  come  under  my  own  cognisance, 
and  I would  rather  not  give  an  opinion  on  them. 

24.884.  The  President. — You  say  what  you  would 
prefer  is  shortening  the  term  to  seven  years.  You 
have  considered  the  difficulty  of  fixing  a term,  having 
regard  to  the  variation  in  the  price  of  produce? — 
Yes. 

24.885.  Judge  Neligan. — I understand  him  to  say 
he  would  allow  the  fifteen  years  to  continue,  giving 
either  party  liberty  to  apply  every  five  years? — Yes. 
You  put  the  question  as  to  varying  the  period. 

24.886.  The  President. — If  that  were  done  there 
would  be  no  question  as  to  a produce  rent ; what  is 
your  objection  to  a produce  rent? — My  objection  is 
the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  a produce  rent  which 
would  suit  all  holdings.  Taking  the  South  of  Ireland, 
the  substantial  produce  by  which  the  tenant  pays  his 
rent,  is  butter ; but  then  in  other  parts  of  Ireland  that 
element  does  not  enter  into  consideration  at  all.  Flax 
is  an  important  element  in  the  North  for  that  purpose, 
and  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  does  not  enter  as  an 
element.  In  certain  counties  in  Ireland  barley  is  an 
important  element,  but  in  the  larger  portion  of  Ireland 
barley  is  a crop  hardly  grown  at  all. 

24.887.  The  only  way  would  be  to  divide  the  country 
into  large  districts  where  the  same  products  are  grown  ? 

— There  would  be  a practical  difficulty  in  doing  it. 

24.888.  Judge  Neligan.— Wool  would  be  a staple  in 
Roscommon  1— Yes,  but  in  Ulster  and  a great  part  of 
Munster  it  is  hardly  an  element.  We  have  to  ascertain 
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what  the  staple  products  are  in  each  particular  district 
that  we  go  into. 

24.889.  The  President. — That  is  the  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  out  ? — That  is  the  practical  difficulty  of 
carrying  it  out. 

24.890.  Judge  Neligan. — I believe  eggs  have  become 
an  extraordinary  staple  product  in  some  districts  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  an  enormous  staple  in  some  districts. 

24.891.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  did  not  take  tenants’  im- 
provements into  account  when  you  inspected  the  land 
for  fixing  the  judicial  rents  ? — We  exclude  the  tenant’s 
improvements  from  the  rent.  We  ascertain  the  value 
of  the  tenant’s  improvements,  and  we  deduct  from  the 
letting  value  of  the  land  such  sum  as  we  consider  re- 
presents the  value  of  the  tenant’s  improvements. 

24.892.  Have  you  not  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland 
the  tenants  made  all  the  ; improvements? — Certainly, 
and  in  my  opinion  there  is  a difference  in  the  law  with 
reference  to  improvements  in  districts  where  Ulster 
tenant-right  obtains,  and  in  districts  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland. 

24.893.  In  the  event  of  fixing  a rent  on  a well-cul- 
tivated farm  in  good  condition,  would  you  not  put  on 
a higher  rent  than  on  a badly  cultivated  farm  ? — No, 
it  would  be  very  wrong  to  do  it.  It  may  have  been 
done  in  particular  cases,  but  in  my  experience  I have 
not  known  it  done. 

24.894.  You  said  you  took  three  years  into  account 
as  regards  produce  in  arriving  at  a fail-  rent  ? — No.  We 
did  not  go  back  any  fixed  period  of  years  at  all,  but 
we  went  back  on  general  experience,  to  make  the 
best  judgment  we  could,  no  doubt  going  back  for  a 
sufficient  number  of  years. 

24.895.  The  price  of  produce  is  a very  strong  ele- 
ment in  fixing  a judicial  rent  ? — No  doubt. 

24.896.  What  prices  did  you  take  at  that  time  ? — ■ 
I would  rather  not  go  into  that.  It  is  a question  for 
my  lay  colleagues. 

24.897.  It  would  be  an  advantage  to  this  Com- 
mission to  have  the  figures  and  prices  on  which  you 
acted  up  to  1885  ? — The  question  of  the  value  of  the 
land  did  not  come  within  my  province ; the  agricul- 
tural value  of  the  land  the  legal  ommissi  oners  always 
leave  to  their  lay  colleagues,  and  I would  rather  not 
express  an  opinion  on  it. 

24,89?.  But  there  was  a calculation  made  as  to  the 
price  of  oats,  barley,  &c.  ? — Certainly. 

24.899.  And  if  an  average  was  taken  now,  it  is  your 
experience  it  would  be  much  lower  ? — Certainly,  there 
has  been  a great  fall  in  the  last  two  years,  I behove,  in 
nearly  all  agricultural  products. 

24.900.  Your  commission  commenced  to  make 
additional  reductions  in  September  1885? — Yes. 

24.901.  Other  commissions  did  not  commence  until 
this  year  ? — I believe  members  of  other  sub-commis- 
sions were  examined.  I would  rather  the  members  of 
other  sub-commissions  would  speak  for  themselves. 
The  question  I referred  to  was  a difference  of  opinion 
existing  in  my  own  sub-commission.  One  of  my 
colleagues  was  of  opinion  during  that  circuit  the  change 
ought  to  be  made.  My  other  colleague  was  of  opinion, 
although  he  fully  agreed  in  the  fact  that  a fall  in  the 
value  had  taken  place,  that  the  importance  of  unifor- 
mity was  so  great  that  it  would  be  desirable  the  rent 
should  be  fixed  on  the  same  scale,  and  leave  it  to  the 
Legislature  to  alter  it  if  necessary. 

24.902.  Then  you  are  not  quite  certain  whether  a 
number  of  commissions  commenced  to  give  reductions 
in  1885  ? — I am  not  aware  ; I know  some  did. 

24.903.  It  is  said  a number  did  not  ? — I can  only 
speak  for  my  own  sub-commission,  and  my  impression 
is  the  changes  took  place  during  that  circuit  from  Sep- 
tember to  Christmas. 

24.904.  Judge  Neligan. — How  many  sub-commis- 
sions were  there  then  ?; — Eight.  There  are  now  only 
four.  The  sub-commissions  from  January  this  year 
have  made  a change. 

24.905.  Mr.  Knipe. — As  regards  the  rents  fixed 
from  1881  to  1885  there  is  10  per  cent,  difference? — 
Yes. 

24.906.  With  reference  to  those  leases,  don’t  you 


think  it  would  be  a serious  affair  for  the  State  to  inter- 
fere in  brealdng  the  leases  at  all  ?— I don’t  see  a greater 
sanctity  of  contract  entered  into  by  deed  for  a term  of 
years  than  a parole  tenantry  from  year  to  year. 

24.907.  The  Government  in  power  when  the  Land 
Act  was  passed  refused  to  include  leaseholders?— 
Certainly. 

24.908.  But  you  recommend  a certain  class  of  lease- 
holders should  be  admitted  ? — Yes. 

24.909.  Why  ? — I was  under  the  impression  in  1881 
the  leaseholders  should  be  admitted. 

24.910.  A majority  of  the  Government  did  not 
consider  so  ? — I was  not  responsible  for  that. 

24.911.  You  don’t  think  there  is  any  difference  now 
between  a tenant  holding  under  a lease  and  a tenant 
who  holds  from  year  to  year  ? — I do  not,  except  as 
regards  those  exceptional  leases.  I have  drawn  a dis- 
tinction between  a certain  class  of  leases  and  ordinary 
agricultural  leases.  In  most  cases  these  were  leases  taken 
by  tenants  from  year  to  year,  who  were  anxious  to  get 
some  sort  of  security  for  their  improvements,  and  against 
having  their  rents  raised  during  the  currency  of  the 
lease,  and  who  agreed  to  pay  a higher  rent  for 
that  security  than  they  previously  paid  or  would  have 
paid  if  they  continued  yearly  tenants. 

24.912.  To  protect  them  against  a rise  of  rent  ? — 
Yes,  or  from  eviction. 

24.913.  In  some  cases  the  tenants  paid  the  landlords 
for  these  leases  ? — In  many  cases  they  paid  money. 

24.914.  If  that  was  the  case  with  regard  to  per- 
petuity leases,  which  you  would  not  touch,  would  it 
not  be  a hardship  to  leave  them  out  ? — The  bulk  of 
these  long  leases  are  leases  at  very  low  rents. 

24.915.  If  the  rent  reserved  in  some  of  these  per- 
petuity leases  under  the  Church  Temporalities  Act  is 
20  or  30  per  cent,  higher  than  the  judicial  rent,  what 
would  you  say  ? — I have  no  doubt  there  are  many 
cases  of  hardship,  but  you  have  to  meet  the  case  of 
long  leases,  at  exceedingly  low  rents,  of  enormous  value 
which  would  be  swept  away  altogether  if  the  landlord 
had  power  to  break  them. 

24.916.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  show  there  was 
a considerable  sum  given  for  the  leaso  ? — I dare  say  in 
some  cases,  but  in  many  cases  they  did  not  pay  any 
fine. 

24.917.  But  where  the  tenant  holds  a lease,  whether 
for  a term  of  years  or  100  years,  or  a lease  renewable 
for  ever,  and  that  the  rent  reserved  is  higher  than  the 
judicial  rent  all  round,  would  it  not  be  a hardship  to 
leave  that  untouched  ? — It  would. 

24.918.  If  you  touch  leases  at  all,  why  not  all  ? — 
There  is  this  practical  difference,  that  in  those  long 
terms,  if  you  allow  those  to  be  broken,  you  would 
sweep  away  property  of  enormous  value  in  the  country. 
There  are  leases  in  this  county  and  in  the  county 
Meath,  long  and  beneficial  leases,  the  interest  in  which 
is  worth  L’10,000. 

24.919.  Are  they  agricultural  holdings? — These  are 
agricultural  holdings — large  grass  farms. 

24.920.  You  said,  in  reply  to  Judge  Neligan,  you 
had  not  much  experience  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — No. 

24.921.  I will  ask  you  a question  with  respect  to 
that.  Do  you  believe  it  desirable  this  Purchase  Act 
of  Lord  Ashbourne  should  be  made  compulsory  on 
certain  conditions  ? — I think  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
desirable.  It  would  involve  great  difficulties,  but  on 
the  whole  I think  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  it  are 
greater  than  the  risks  that  would  be  run. 

24.922.  In  the  event  of  75  per  cent,  of  the  tenants 
beiDg  willing  to  purchase,  do  you  think  the  State 
should  interfere  to  bring  about  an  amicable  arrange- 
ment ? — If  purchase  were  made  compulsory,  it  should 
be  compulsory  in  both  cases. 

24.923.  That  might  lead  to  serious  results  after- 
wards, if  you  compelled  tenants  to  buy  when  they  did 
not  want  to  buy  ? — Certainly ; and  that  is  the  difficulty 
about  compulsory  purchase.  The  compulsory  pur" 
chase  which  is  generally  put  forward  has  been  that  the 
landlord  should  compel  the  tenant  to  buy.  If  there  is 
to  be  compulsion  on  the  tenant  to  buy  from  the  lan  ' 
lord,  the  tenant  should  have  the  right  to  compel  the 
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landlord  to  sell,  and  there  should  he  two  rates  of  pur- 
chase ; that  is  what  exists  in  Russia  between  the 
former  serfs  and  their  former  lords. 

•24,924.  Do  you  think  it  likely  the  State  would 
advance  the  money  under  such  circumstances  ? — That 
is  a question  of  great  difficulty.  It  would  involve 
advances  of  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  transaction 
is  one  of  such  magnitude  as  to  make  me  express  the 
opinion  and  hold  the  opinion  that  on  the  whole  com- 
pulsory purchase  would  be  desirable,  with  great  doubt 
and  hesitancy,  as  I feel  there  are  many  and  weighty 
difficulties  in  the  way. 

24.925.  Are  you  satisfied  that  prices  have  a serious 
effect  on  the  tenants  paying  their  rent  this  year  ? — 
I have  no  doubt  of  it. 

24.926.  And  that  they  have  a great  deal  of  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  their  demands? — No  doubt.  I 
believe  the  fall  in  the  value  of  produce  has  been  much 
greater  than  the  10  per  cent,  difference  it  makes  in  the 
rent.  In  fixing  judicial  rents  we  have  to  consider 
what  abatement  should  be  made  in  particular  years 
for  an  average  of  15  years. 

24.927.  Supposing  you  were  called  on  to  go  over 
the  same  farms  again  in  fixing  judicial  rents,  how 
much  additional  reduction  would  you  be  justified  in 
making  ? — On  an  average  about  1 0 per  cent. 

24.928.  We  have  had  it  from  other  sub-commis- 
sioners they  would  be  justified  in  giving  15  percent. 
— I would  say  on  the  inferior  quality  of  land  the 
reduction  should  be  probably  more,  on  a better  quality 
of  land  probably  less,  but  on  an  average  about  10  per 
cent. 

24.929.  Mr.  Neligan. — Mr.  Reeves  said  from  10 
to  14.— I should  say  ten  at  least,  on  an  average. 

24.930.  Mr.  Reeves  took  your  distinction  as  to  the 
quality  of  the  land,  and  estimated  it  at  from  10  to  14  ? 
— I should  say  15  on  inferior  tillage  land. 

24.931.  Sir  James  Caird. — With  regard  to  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Purchase  Act — with  regard  to  compulsory 
purchase— did  you  say  compulsory  purchase  might 
lead  possibly  to  an  idea  of  repudiation ; that  a tenant 
might  say  : “ I was  forced  to  purchase ; I was  not  con- 
“ suited?  ” — It  would  be  unfair  to  compel  a tenant  to 
purchase  without  at  the  same  time  giving  the  tenant 
the  correlative  right  to  compel  the  landlord  to  sell. 

24.932.  Apart  from  that  altogether,  the  compulsion 
would  not  affect  this  question  in  regard  to  landlords ; 
but  if  there  was  compulsion  on  the  tenant,  he  might 
hereafter  say  : “ I was  forced  into  this  purchase  and  I 
“ may  fairly  ask  to  be  allowed  to  repudiate  it  ? ” — 
Yes,  and  I consider  that  to  be  a serious  objection  to 
it ; it  is  a considerable  danger. 

24.933.  You  spoke  also  of  the  retention  of  one-fifth 
as  being  an  impediment ; is  that  compatible  with  the 
fact  that  since  1881  there  has  been  a fall  of  12  per  cent, 
in  the  value,  so  that  one  might  suppose  a purchasing 
tenant  would  to  that  extent  have  a difficulty  in  pay- 
ing his  instalment,  and  would  not  that  be  a good  reason 
for  maintaining  one-fifth  ? — I think  whatever  purchase 
money  the  landlord  was  to  get  it  would  be  better  to 
have  the  matter  settled  and  it  paid  over  to  him. 

24.934.  The  one-fifth  is  a guarantee  to  the  State. 
Without  extent  the  purchase  is  a reasonable  one  ? — 
Certainly.  What  landlords  feel  about  the  one-fifth  is 
that  in  case  the  tenants  did  not  pay  the  instalments 
it  would  be  an  easily  accessible  fund  for  the  Government 
to  meet  the  tenants’  deficiency. 

24.935.  That  is  the  object  of  it? — Yes,  the  land- 
lord looks  on  himself  as  having  sold  at  four-fifths  of  the 
whole  price. 

24.936.  Having  regard  to  the  fall  already  of  12  per 
cent.,  the  State  would  run  considerable  risk  if  it  did 
not  make  a reservation  of  that  kind  ? — Yes,  the  State 
would  have  no  greater  risk  in  case  they  sold  at  a price 
four-fifths  less. 

. 24,937.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  Act  says  where  there 
!3  a failure  in  the  repayment  of  the  advances,  the  duty 
18  cast  on  the  commissioners  to  exercise  the  power 
which  mortgagees  have  under  the  Conveyancing  Acts  ? 
—les,  I speak  rather  with  reference  to  the  way  the 


land  is  looked  on  by  landowners  than  as  to  what  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  commissioners  really  are. 

24.938.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  speak  from  the 
landlord’s  point  of  view  ?— Yes,  I did  not  speak  from  the 
State’s  point  of  view. 

24.939.  With  regard  to  the  judicial  rents,  do  you 
consider  the  right  to  ask  for  a revision  every  five 
years  as  a remedy  for  the  change  in  prices  ? — As  a 
remedy  for  the  difficulty  of  fixing  the  rent  with 
accuracy  for  such  a long  period  as  1 5 years. 

24.940.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  either  party 
every  five  years  should  have  the  power  of  calling  for 
a revision  ? — I think  so.  It  would  be  desirable  in 
such  a case  that  the  application  to  vary  the  judicial 
rent,  at  the  end  of  5 or  10  years  of  the  judicial  term 
of  15,  should  be  at  the  peril  of  costs  to  the  party 
making  it. 

24.941.  That  it  should  be  at  the  peril  of  costs  to 
the  party  asking  for  the  revision  ? — Yes,  in  case  he 
failed. 

24.942.  In  case  of  such  a revision,  it  would  turn 
entirely  on  the  question  of  the  price  of  produce  ? — I 
think  it  would  substantially. 

24.943.  It  would  be  a simple  matter.  You  would 
not  have  to  go  into  a valuation  of  the  land  again ; you 
would  simply  take  the  question  of  prices  ? — I am  not 
sure  that  the  revision  could  be  only  confined  to  that, 
because  there  might  be  a question  as  to  the  cost  of 
labour  or  ascertaining  exactly  what  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion should  be. 

24.944.  That  the  sub-commissioners  would  take 
into  consideration,  but  it  would  be  on  the  ground  of 
change  of  prices  the  question  of  reversion  would  arise  ? 
— Yes,  there  might  be  other  circumstances. 

24.945.  It  would  be  important  that  the  reversion 
should  be  as  inexpensive  as  possible  ? — Yes,  circum- 
stances other  than  prices  have  altered  very  much  in  the 
course  of  the  last  30  years,  such  as  an  increase  in  the 
price  of  labour,  but  in  a short  period  of  5 years  that 
would  not  vary  to  any  great  extent. 

24.946.  That  itself  would  be  a question  of  prices  ? — 
Yes.  I thought  you  referred  more  to  the  price  of 
produce  ; the  cost  of  labour  might  be  considered. 

24.947.  The  change  as  to  reductions  made  in  the 
beginning  of  this  year  and  the  end  of  last  year  was  that 
done  by  the  assistant-commissioners  alone  without  re- 
ference to  the  chief  commissioners  ? — It  was  done  on 
our  own  responsibility.  We  are  bound  to  decide 
according  to  the  best  of  our  own  judgment  and  the  chiet 
commissioners  never  fetter  the  exercise  of  our  judicial 
discretion. 

24.948.  But  this  was  a question  of  principle.  Did 
they  not  offer  you  any  guidance  on  this  point  ? — No. 
All  this  we  have  acted  on  our  own  opinion  as  to 
principle. 

24.949.  This  was  a great  change  of  principle,  and  one 
would  imagine  the  chief  commissioners  should  be  con- 
sulted about  it  ? — It  is  a question  of  discretion. 

24.950.  I put  the  question  to  Mr.  Justice  OTIagan  ? 
— We  are  bound  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  to  fix  a fair 
tent  having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the 
holding,  and  the  district. 

24.951.  You  don’t  fix  it  without  being  subject  to 
the  revision  of  the  chief  commissioner? — Every  order 
we  make  is  subject  to  appeal  to  the  chief  commissioners. 
We  are  bound  to  act  according  to  the  best  of  our  skill 
and  judgment,  and  if  either  party  were  dissatisfied  with 
our  order  the  chief  commissioners  would  decide  it  on 
appeal. 

24.952.  The  chief  commission  have  given  no 
opinion  on  this  question  ? — I believe  the  chief  com- 
missioners on  the  appeals  have  acted  on  a similar  prin- 
ciple. Therefore  I may  now  say  that  almost  in  the 
commencement  We  acted  on  our  own  discretion,  and  the 
course  we  have  taken  has  been  approved  of  by  the  chief 
commissioners.  We  have  the  authority  delegated  to  us 
to  decide  the  cases  subject  to  an  appeal,  and  we  are  in 
the  same  position,  hearing  the  case  in  the  first  instance, 
as  the  chief  commissioners. 

24.953.  Here  is  a principle  of  a totally  different 
character  introduced  in  the  fixing  of  rents,  as  to  which 

x x 4 
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no  guidance  was  given  by  the  chief  commissioners  ? — 
There  was  another  important  matter,  the  mode  of  allowing 
the  tenant’s  improvements ; as  to  that  we  had  to  form 
the  best  jndgment  we  could,  and  a very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  existed  amongst  the  sub-commis- 
sioner's, and  the  matter  was  finally  settled  by  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  “ Adams  v.  Dunseath.” 

24.954.  It  went  to  the  superior  court  ? — It  went  to 
the  ultimate  Court  of  Appeal  from  the  chief  commis- 
sioners. 

24.955.  What  is  the  duty  of  the  chief  commissioners  ? 
They  are  a court  of  appeal  from  us. 

24.956.  Was  there  an  appeal  on  this  point  of  prin- 
ciple on  the  reduction? — That  would  arise  on  our 
order.  Our  order  decrees  what  is  the  judicial  rent, 
and  the  appeal  would  be  on  the  question  whether  it 
was  too  high  or  too  low.  If  they  considered  our  order 
a proper  one  they  would  affirm  it,  and  if  they  con- 
sidered the  amount  too  low  they  would  increase  it.  The 
chief  commissioners  have  latterly  in  many  cases  of  ap- 
peals within  the  last  year,  they  have  lowered  the  rent 
fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners  during  the  years  1882, 
1883  and  1884,  as  they  considered  the  sub-commis- 
sioners ought  to  have  fixed  the  rents  lower. 

24.957.  What  proportion  of  holdings  are  now  under 
judicial  rents  in  Ireland  ? — I think  according  to  the 
last  return  the  number  of  judicial  rents  fixed  in  court 
was  about  80,000,  and  there  were  between  70,000  and 
80,000  of  originating  agreements  fixing  fair  rents. 

24.958.  Are  they  referred  to  by  the  Registrar- 
General  ? — Dr.  Grimshaw’s  report  would  give  the 
actual  figures. 

24.959.  Are  tenants  at  the  present  moment  pressing 
or  judicial  rents  ? — They  are  coming  in  to  a consider- 
able ?x'ent. 

24.960.  It  may  not  take  long  to  extract  the  whole  ? 
— There  are  over  500,000  holdings,  I believe,  in 
Ireland. 

24.961.  I think  Mr.  Grimshawsaid  400,000  of  really 
agricultural  holdings  ? — Possibly,  but  if  under  500,000, 
over  400,000  at  all  events.  Then  of  course  a large 
numoer  have  to  be  deducted  as  leaseholders. 

24.962.  If  admitted  what  proportion  do  they  bear  to 
the  other  holders  ? — I think  there  are  returns.  They 
vary  very  much  in  particular  districts.  In  some 
counties  die  proportion  of  leaseholders  is  very  large,  and 
in  others  very  small.  In  the  north  of  Ireland  it  is  not 
large;  in  Connaught  it  is  not  large.  In  Leinster  and 
Munster  a large  proportion  of  the  land  is  held  under 
leases. 

24.963.  In  conducting  an  inquiry  into  the  system  of 
judicial  leases,  the  whole  matter  is  much  more  simple 
than  it  would  in  carrying  out  a purchase  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes.  The  question  of  title  does 
not  arise.  We  assume,  under  the  Act  we  are  adminis- 
tering, that  the  landlord  is  entitled  to  the  receipts  of  the 


rents  and  profits,  and  unless  there  would  be  something 
to  raise  a suspicion  in  our  mind  we  don’t  go  into  any 
question  of  settlement ; we  simply  deal  with  the  land, 
lord  who  is  in  immediate  receipt  of  the  rents  and 
profits.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  we  direct  notices 
to  be  served  on  other  parties. 

24.964.  And  the  cost  consequently  is  much  less  ? 

Yes. 

24.965.  And  the  time  occupied  less  ? — Yes. 

24.966.  So  the  conversion  into  judicial  tenants  is 
much  simpler  than  into  landowners  ? — Enormously  so. 

24.967.  You  have  not  the  means  of  comparing  them. 
How  many  could  be  done  in  the  year  of  the  one  class 
and  how  many  of  the  other  ? — No.  I could  not  possibly 
make  any  comparison;  matters  are  so  different,  I don’t 
think  any  comparison  is  possible. 

24.968.  Judge  Neligan. — You  put  the  number  of 
judicial  rents  at  150,000? — I think  the  number  of 
judicial  rents  fixed  is  a total  of  150,000  ; even  allow- 
ing for  a large  number  of  leaseholders,  that  would  not 
represent  more  than  half.  Say  the  total  number  is 
between  400,000  and  500,000,  there  certainly  would 
not  be  more  than  a third  of  these  leaseholders. 

24.969.  Lord  Milltown. — I understand  you  to  say 
the  head  commissioners  have  practically  confirmed  a 
new  system  of  fixing  rents  on  a lower  basis  by  acting  on 
that  principle  themselves? — Yes. 

24.970.  You  lower  them  10  per  cent,  more  than  you 
used  to  do  ? — About  that. 

24.971.  The  amount  by  which  the  head  commis- 
sioners lower  them  is  not  more  than  2 or  3 per  cent.  ? — 
I don’t  know.  I did  not  hear  the  evidence  on  which 
they  act. 

24.972.  But  as  to  the  practice  ? — I only  see  the  result 
of  decisions  on  appeal. 

24.973.  I think  Mr.  Justice  OTIagan  said  something 
to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  the  habit  of  increasing 
the  rent  by  one,  but  now  reducing  it  by  two  ? — On  the 
average  of  alterations  that  was  on  the  total  number  of 
appeals.  It  was  formerly  an  increase  of  1 per  cent., 
and  now  it  is  a reduction  of  2 per  cent,  on  an  average, 
not  meaning  to  say  that  reduction  was  made  in  each 
particular  case. 

24.974.  His  average  is  3 per  cent,  lower,  and  yours 
10  per  cent.  ? — I am  not  aware  what  his  was. 

24.975.  Judge  Neligan. — On  appeals  from  you  his 
average  would  be  3 per  cent.  ? — Quite  so.  If  the  opinion 
of  the  chief  commissioners  was  that  the  judicial  rent 
was  formerly  fixed  too  low,  and  they  were  raising  it  on 
appeal,  the  difference  would  be  the  difference  of  scale 
with  the  commissioners  themselves. 

24.976.  Lord  Milltown. — He  was  only  speaking  of 
rents  you  previously  fixed  ?— Yes.  Practically  none  of 
these  other  class  of  cases  have  come  before  the  chief 
commissioners  yet  on  appeal. 


The  Commissioners  then  formed  a second  court. 


Before  the  President  and  Sir  James  Caird,  Bart. 
Captain  Glascott,  examined. 


24.977.  The  President. — Captain  Glascott,  I believe 
you  live  in  the  county  of  Wexford? — Yes,  my  lord, 
Southern  Wexford. 

24.978.  And  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — My  father  is 
a proprietor,  I am  his  agent,  at  least  I have  been  work- 
ing as  his  agent  for  the  last  8 years. 

24.979. - — And  therefore  you  are  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  all  that  goes  on  on  his  estate  ? — I am  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  all  that  goes  on,  for  I have 
acted  as  his  agent,  and  even  as  his  rent-warner,  because 
I have  had  no  one  to  fill  that  office  for  me,  so  that  I 
must  be  intimately  acquainted  with  every  tenant  and 
family  on  the  estate. 

24.980.  I believe  you  are  principally  anxious  to  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  the  combination  against  pay- 
ing ? — Exactly  so. 


24,981.  Can  you  give  us  any  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  combination  that  exists  and  what 
they  do  ? — I drew  out  a little  epitome  of  the  facts  con- 
nected with  this  combination,  and  on  this  estate  there 
are  some  50  tenants,  about  one  half  of  whom  have  either 
had  their  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Court  or  have  agreed 
upon  a fair  rent,  which  has  been  registered  under  the 
Land  Act  of  1881.  The  remainder,  from  various 
causes,  are  under  the  old  rents,  which  had  not  been 
disturbed  for  many  years.  I may  here  mention  that 
my  father  acted  as  his  own  agent  for  very  many  years, 
I suppose  for  from  40  to  50  years,  probably  50  years 
would  be  nearer  the  mark,  and  got  on  extremely 
well  with  his  tenants — never  had  any  disagreement 
whatever.  Also  at  this  stage  it  would  be  well  for  me, 
perhaps,  to  give  some  little  idea  of  the  regularity  with 
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which  rents  were  paid  in  those  days.  I have  consulted 
the  old  rentals,  and  I have  taken  groups  of  5 years 
beginning  at  1857.  From  1857  to  1861  there  were 
only  altogether  arrears  of,  for  the  whole  estate,  of 
£257  10s.  Id.,  which  I make  out  to  have  given  about 
98  per  cent,  of  the  total  sum  paid  for  that  5 years. 

24.982.  Which  were  the  5 years  ? — From  1857  to 
1861,  beginning  March  1857  to  September  1861.  I 
then  take  from  March  1862  to  September  1866.  I find 
that  the  total  amount  of  arrears  was  £413  5s.  for  all 
those  5 years,  which  would  give  an  average  of  about 
96g  per  cent.  paid. 

24.983.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  98  per  cent, 
of  the  one  and  96£  per  cent,  of  the  other.  Those 
would  hardly  agree  unless  the  rental  changed  ? — 
The  rental  did  change.  I should  mention  that.  In 
the  next  5 years,  from  March  1867  to  September  1871, 
I find  there  were  arrears  amounting  to  £391  12s.  8 d. 

24.984.  The  President. — That  is  the  period  com- 
mencing 1867  ? — Yes,  on  the  whole  5 years,  which 
would  give  an  average  for  those  years  of  about  97  per 
cent.  paid. 

24.985.  Roughly  speaking  there  was  not  much  dif- 
ference between  those  three  periods  of  5 years  ? — No, 
not  very  muoh,  roughly  speaking.  Then  for  March 
1872  to  September  1876,  which  is  another  group  of 
5 years,  I have  £369  3s.  10c?.,  which  gives  97  per 
cent.  paid.  That  is  simply  to  show  that  in  those 
days,  and  before  any  agitation  commenced,  that  those 
old  rents,  which  since  have  been  cut  down,  many  of 
them  very  much,  were  very  punctually  and  well  paid 
by  the  tenants. 

24.986.  We  may  say  97  per  cent,  all  through  ? — 
Yes. 

24.987.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  got  the  figures 
on  from  1876  ? — Well,  I have  got  them  herefrom  1877 
to  1881.  I have  as  arrears  £1,770  7s.  lOd.  I make 
that  out  at  84i  per  cent.  paid. 

24.988.  That  must  be  on  an  increased  rent  again, 
surely  ? — There  was.  Then  the  last  years  I did  not 
think  it  worth  while.  I simply  take  these  to  give  this 
last  calculation  of  what  was  due  in  September  1886; 
there  is  now  due  £2,347  7s.  8 d.,  as  a contrast. 

24.989.  The  President. — What  percentage  do  you 
say  ? — Well,  that  is  the  whole,  you  may  say  almost 
very  nearly  the  whole,  of  the  rental  for  this  year. 

24.990.  And  the  total  rental  is  what  ?— It  is  about 
that.  It  is  close  upon  that.  That  is  about  it. 

24.991.  The  whole  rental  due  ? — The  whole  rental. 

24.992.  Are  you  taking  any  steps  to  collect  the 
arrears  ?— ' We  are  taking  steps.  I am  coming  to  that 
presently. 

24.993.  Take  your  own  course.— When  the  gale  of 
29th  September,  1885,  became  due  — there  is  no 
hanging  gale  on  this  estate — I sent  notice  to  those  who 
had  not  benefited  by  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  that  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent,  would  be  made  them. 
They  came  in  as  usual  and  paid  cheerfully.  That 
was  this  time  last  year.  The  remainder  hung  back. 

I visited  many  of  these  and  told  them  to  come  in  with 
their  rents.  They  said  they  would,  but  that  they 
expected  a reduction.  At  that  time  I was  not  autho- 
rised to  make  them  any,  so  did  not  promise.  At  last  as 
the  25th  of  March  gale,  that  was  the  25th  of  March 
gale  of  this  year  1886,  drew  near,  they  came  in  a body 
to  my  house  and  asked  to  see  me.  I went  out  to  them 
and  told  them  that  when  they  came  in  a body  in  that 

iV,ay  V °0Uld  DOt  meet  them-  0ne  of  their  1 coders 
then  handed  me  a memorial  which  they  desired  that 
1 would  convey  to  their  landlord,  saying  that  they 
expected  a reduction.  That  memorial  was  submitted 
to  the  landlord,  who  hesitated  to  give  a reply  just  at 
hat  time,  as  the  demand  of  25  per  cent,  on  judicial 
rents  was,  he  thought,  exorbitant ; that  was  25  per 
cent,  m their  judicial  rents  this  time  last  year,  as 
ose  tenants  have  for  several  years  been  receiving 
something  over  15  per  cent,  reduction  on  their  old 
en  The  landlord  then  received  a letter  from  the 
ocal  priest  asking  for  a reply  to  the  memorial,  and 
the  claim  of  the  tenants.  The  landlord  was 
en  ill  at  that  juncture,  and  incapacitated  from  at- 
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tending  to  business  for  several  weeks— about  four,  I 
think.  He  then  sent  a courteous  reply  to  the  priest, 
saying  that  he  would  consult  with  me,  his  agent.  Wo 
then  determined,  after  consultation,  that  we  would  put 
them  as  near  as  possible  on  a footing  with  those  to 
whom  we  had  given  the  reduction  of  25  per  cent. 
We  had  given  a reduction  of  25  per  cent,  to  those 
who  had  not  benefited  under  the  Land  Act  already, 
and  these  men  claimed  25  per  cent,  also,  and  we  said  we 
comd  not  go  so  far  as  that,  but,  wishing  to  meet  them 
as  far  as  possible,  we  would  put  them  on  a footing 
with  those  who  had  already  had  a reduction. 

24.994.  By  what  tenure  did  those  who  were  not 
under  judicial  rents  hold? — They  were  nearly  all  of 
them  leaseholders. 

24.995.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  was  the  re- 
duction made  by  the  judicial  rents?— On  an  average 
a trifle  over  15  per  cent. 

24.996.  The  President.— And  they  had  been  about 
the  same  as  the  leaseholders  before  ? — They  were  all 
nearly — oh  ! well,  as  near  as  possible ; they  were  sup- 
posed to  be  at  all  events. 

24.997.  And  you  offered  them  10  percent.  ?— We 
offered  them  10  to  put  them  as  near  as  possible  on  a 
footing  with  the  leaseholders.  We  offered  them  10  per 
cent.  That,  added  to  what  they  had  already  obtained 
from  the  Land  Court,  would  at  least  make  up  25  per 
cent,  on  their  old  rents.  I wrote  then  to  the  priest, 
and  begged  of  him  to  let  the  tenants  know  what  they 
should  consider  our  final  rule.  I would  ask  to  bo 
allowed  to  read  my  letter  to  the  priest  on  that  occasion. 
It  was  dated  April  23,  1886  : “My  dear  sir,— I have 
“ been  in  consultation  with  my  father  on  the  subject 
“ of  your  letter  respecting  the  abatement  of  rent,”  (He, 
as  I said  before,  had  written  for  a reply  to  the  memo- 
rial which  had  been  put  in,  for  25  per  cent,  reduction, 
and  this  is  what  I was  instructed  by  my  father  to 
write  to  him  as  to  what  our  decision  was  on  the 
subject.)  “ I will  for  a moment  advert  to  the  circum- 
“ stances  of  this  property.  When  times  were  good  and 
“ many  landlords  were  having  their  properties  revalued 
“ allrt  their  rents  raised,  my  father  did  not  make  any 
“ change.  With  perhaps  a few  exceptions,  where 
“ leases  were  taken  out,  the  rents  of  the  estate  were  the 
“ same  as  they  were  forty  or  fifty  years  ago,  and  they 
“ were  punctually  and  cheerfully  paid  until  this  agita- 
“ tion  began.  When  the  Land  Act  was  passed,  the 
“ tenants  on  whose  behalf  you  have  written  had  their 
“ rents  fixed  at  a reduction  of  about  15  per  cent.,  and 
“ others  agreed  as  to  their  rents  out  of  court  on  this 
“ basis.  Now,  when  it  became  evident  that  this  would 
“ be  a difficult  winter  for  the  farmers,  we  voluntarily 
“ said  that  we  would  give  a reduction  of  about  25 
“ per  cent,  to  those  who  had  not  benefited  by  the 
“ Land  Act,  which  we  accordingly  did,  and  they  have 
“ paid.  We  did  not  think  that  those  who  had  had 
“ fair  rents  fixed  for  fifteen  years  at  their  own  desire 
“ would  have  any  ground  lor  asking  more  still,  and 
“ although  we  do  not  think  that  those  tenants  have 
“ any  grounds  on  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  are  willing 
“ to  waive  that  point  and  allow  them  10  per  cent,  on 
“ the  gale  due  September  1885,  which  with  the  15 
“ per  cent,  already  received  from  the  Land  Court  will 
“ put  them  on  the  same  footing  with  our  other  tenants 
“ who  have  received  25  per  cent.”  That  was  our 
reply  to  the  letter  of  the  priest  asking  for  a reply — in 
fact  to  the  memorial.  Father  Sullivan  acknowledged 
the  receipt  of  this  letter,  but  no  one  came  in  to  pay. 

I then  visited  at  the  houses  of  five  of  the  principal 
men.  I may  here  say  that  I did  not  see  the  tenants 
themselves,  who  seemed  to  hide  themselves  out  of  the 
way ; they  did  not  wish  to  see  me,  I suppose,  but  I saw 
some  members  of  their  families,  to  whom  I said  what 
I had  to  say  to  the  tenants  themselves.  I even  went 
to  the  trouble  of  visiting  twice  at  some  houses,  wishing 
to  meet  the  tenants  themselves,  because  I thought  it  of 
great  importance  that  what  took  place  then  there 
should  be  no  trickery  about  it,  and  I did  not  like  to 
have  messages  carried  from  one  to  another ; but  some 
were  kept  out  of  my  way  I imagine,  at  all  events  I did 
not  see  them,  and  therefore,  I had  to  communicate 
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with  the  next  best  person  I could.  I saw  one  of  the 
sons  of  one  of  them,  who  is  a leading  man  in  our 
neighbourhood  as  a Nationalist,  belonging  to  the  local 
branch  of  the  National  League,  and  I had  a conversa- 
tion with  him  on  the  subject.  I told  him  I thought 
my  father  was  going  as  far  as  ever  he  could  to  meet 
them,  but  that  giving  only  25  per  cent,  to  the  other 
men  he  could  not  possibly  concede  the  whole  of  their 
demand  of  25  per  cent,  on  the  judicial  rents,  which, 
added  to  the  15  that  they  had  from  the  Land  Court, 
would  have  put  them  in  a totally  different  position 
from  the  leaseholders.  “ Well,”  he  began  to  say,  “ I 
“ am  not  a violent  politician,  I am  not  a violent  poli- 
“ tician,  indeed,”  he  said ; “ I advised  them  to  pay 
“ their  rents  honestly  ; but,”  he  said,  “ it  was  put  to 
“ the  vote,  and  I must  tell  you,”  he  said,  “ that  it  was  the 
“ merest  chance  in  the  world  that  it  was  not  6s.  in  the 
“ pound,  30  per  cent,  instead  of  25  per  cent.,  that  you 
“ were  asked  for.”  In  fact,  he  gave  me  to  understand 
that  it  was  a slip,  and  that  we  were  fortunate  in  being 
only  asked  to  pay  5s. 

24.998.  Put  to  the  vote  at  a meeting  of  the  tenants 
themselves  ? — At  a National  League  meeting,  which 
takes  place  always  at  their  branch  at  Duncannon. 

24.999.  Which  was  in  a great  degree  composed  of 
the  tenants  themselves  who  were  personally  interested  ? 
— Undoubtedly  they  belong  to  it,  and  there  are  a great 
many  others  on  other  estates.  This  is,  I should  say, 
one  of  the  strongest  in  our  county,  if  not  the  strongest. 
It  is  very  well  organised  and  has  been  all  through,  and 
embraces,  I suppose,  a district  of  about  from  their  own 
centre  some  eight  or  nine  miles  taking  a radius.  There 
are  two  clergymen  there  of  the  Church  of  Rome  who 
are  very  able  men,  Canon  Thomas  Doyle  and  his  nephew, 
Patrick  Doyle,  who  is  his  curate  too.  Patrick  Doyle  is 
the  president  of  this  branch,  and  they  have  worked  the 
thing  certainly  in  a most  able  manner,  and  no  question 
about  it.  They  first  attacked  Lord  Templemore,  and 
Lord  Templemore  showed  fight,  and  they  completely 
beat  him,  and  they  took  us  as  the  next  best  case.  As 
no  one  came  in  to  pay,  as  I said,  I gave  them  till  a 
certain  day  to  pay  their  rents,  saying  that  if  they  did 
not  come  in  I should  be  obliged  to  hand  them  all  over 
to  the  attorney  for  the  enforcement  of  payment.  None 
of  them  appeared.  I then  gave  those  five  names  to  the 
attorney,  Thomas  Boyd,  of  New  Ross,  who  called  on 
them  tor  payment,  and  who,  on  receiving  no  reply, 
issued  writs  in  the  superior  courts  against  all  five  for 
one  year’s  rent.  The  interests  in  their  farms  were  then 
put  to  auction  at  Wexford  in  July,  and  Father  Patrick 
Doyle  bid  to  within  25  per  cent,  of  the  amount  due,  and 
finally  the  five  farms  were  knocked  down  to  the  land- 
lord, and  since  then  notice  of  ejectment  on  title  has 
been  served,  the  sheriff  having  conveyed  the  title  to  the 
landlord.  I have  been  inlormed  that  before  the 
landlord’s  offer  of  10  per  cent,  was  received,  the 
tenants  were  brought  to  the  chapel  where  they  worship 
at  Ballykelly  and  were  there,  in  presence  of  their 
leaders  and  several  of  their  priests — four  or  five  priests, 
I know  the  names  of  four,  I do  not  think  I know  the 
name  of  the  fifth — made  to  sign  a bond  that  they  would 
pay  no  rent  till  their  demands  were  complied  with  in 
full.  At  the  same  time  all  who  had  the  money  were 
required  to  pay  their  half-year’s  rent,  less  25  per  cent., 
which  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  some  trustee,  name 
unknown  to  them,  so  that  when  the  landlord’s  offer  of 
10  per  cent,  was  received  they  were  already  pledged  to 
refuse.  I have  since  been  round  almost  all  the  fifty 
tenants,  and  I found  them  all  pledged  to  act  in  this  way, 
from  conversations  I had  with  them,  as  I went  to  them 
and  asked  them  what  about  their  rent  and  what  they 
were  going  to  do ; so  that  at  the  present  time  one  half 
owe  a year  and  a half’s  rent,  and  the  remainder  owe  a 
year’s  rent ; and  I may  say  that  three  of  these  cases 
are  likely  to  be  tried  on  Saturday  here  in  Dublin.  1 
must  also  state  that  I have  heard  that  Gd.  in  the  pound 
has  been  levied  on  their  valuation  to  defend  these  men, 
and  they  seem  to  be  determined  to  put  matters  to  the 
utmost  extremity  of  the  law.  Of  course  we  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  future,  but  it  is  as  strong  a case,  it 


appears  to  me,  of  determination  to  resist  payment  on 
political  grounds  as  could  be  very  well  made  out. 

25.000.  And  you  have  reason  to  believe  that,  with  the 
abatement  you  have  offered,  those  men  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  paying? — I have.  I was  told  by  the 
clergyman  of  our  parish  that  he  met  one  of  those  five 
tenants,  and  that  he  had  a conversation  with  him,  and  he 
told  him  he  was  perfectly  ready  to  pay,  but  that  he 
dared  not,  and  that  if  I had  been  able  to  make  the  offer 
of  10  per  cent,  when  they  first  came  in,  he  thought 
that  they  would  have  accepted  it;  but  that  they 
had  been  since  that  pledged  to  this  course  by  the  League, 
in  fact  by  the  National  League  in  our  district,  and 
there  was  no  getting  out  of  it. 

25.001.  Would  you  think  there  would  be  any  un- 
fairness in  admitting  leaseholders  into  the  court  to  have 
judicial  rents  fixed? — I think  that  there  might  be 
some  unfairness,  from  the  fact  that  everything  nowa- 
days seems  to  be  in  the  shape  of  an  abatement.  Now 
there  are  many  leaseholders  that  perhaps  might  have 
or  ought  to  have  their  leases  raised.  Well,  if  they 
were  admitted  into  the  court,  I scarcely  think  anybody 
would  be  brave  enough  to  raise  rents  these  times. 

25.002.  Have  you  got  any  that  might  be  raised  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

25.003.  I suppose  that  those  which  would  be  raised 
are  most  of  them  very  long  leases  and  very  old  matters? 
— I cannot  say,  because  I have  had  no  experience. 

25.004.  You  take  your  own  case  ? — In  our  case  I 
do  not  think  it  would  operate  in  that  way. 

25.005.  But  as  you  have  to  make  greater  abatements 
to  them  than  to  the  others,  it  would  not  make  very 
much  difference  to  you?— Well,  you  see  we  have  a 
free  hand  with  the  leaseholders.  They  were  not  the 
men  who  gave  us  trouble,  and  we  freely  settled  with 
them ; but  it  was  the  men  who  had  their  fair  rents 
fixed  by  the  Land  Court  that  we  had  the  trouble  with. 

25.006.  Do  you  think  any  of  your  tenants  would 
wish  to  buy,  and  would  you  be  willing  to  sell?— I 
have  had  only  two  applications  from  pet  spots,  and 
therefore  I do  not  think  it  is  in  their  minds  at  present, 
t think  they  think  they  will  get  the  land  for  nothing. 
I think  they  are  bearing  the  property,  as  they  call  it  in 
the  market,  and  I think  they  think  they  will  get  the 
land  for  nothing,  and,  except  in  two  instances,  I have 
had  no  applications  for  purchase  at  all ; but  I imagine 
that  if  they  thought  that  the  law  of  the  land  was  really 
going  to  be  carried  out,  that  they  might  then  come  to 
a determination  to  purchase  if  they  possibly  could. 

25.007.  And  would  offer  such  terms  as  you  could 
accept? — Very  possibly  too,  but  that  would  so  very 
much  depend  upon  the  political  situation.  I believe 
the  two  things  are  going  together,  running  side  by  side, 
and  so  long  as  there  is  uncertainty,  and  so  long  as  they 
think  that  they  are  going  to  have  the  land  at  their  own 
valuation,  or  for  nothing,  or  for  prarie  value,  through 
their  political  combination,  I do  not  think  we  shall  be  able 
to  agree  at  all  upon  prices,  but  I think  that  if  we  were 
once  what  I may  call  to  fix  in  their  minds  that  un- 
doubtedly the  law  would  prevail,  I think  that  then 
they  would  be  very  glad  to  purchase,  and  that  we 
might  be  able  to  come  to  some  conclusion  upon  the 
subject. 

25.008.  As  far  as  you  and  your  father  are  con- 
cerned, I suppose  you  would  be  very  willing  to  sell  a 
great  deal  of  your  property? — We  should  be  very 
willing  to  sell  a good  deal  of  our  property  if  we  could 
do  so  on  fair  and  reasonable  terms. 

25.009.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  considered 
what  reasonable  terms  would  be — taking  the  present 
rents,  how  many  years’  purchase  ? — Well,  I suppose 
from  20  to  22  years’  purchase,  but  I do  not  like  to  be 
committed  in  any  way. 

25.010.  I do  not  wish  to  commit  you. — I do  not 
like  to  be  committed  in  any  way — that  is  at  the  present 
day,  when  everything  is  in  such  a depressed  state,  of 
course. 

25.011.  You  know  the  state  of  the  farming  popula- 
tion in  your  neighbourhood,  I suppose,  very  well  •— 
Yes,  I do. 

25.012.  Do  you  suppose  that  their  financial  position 
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is  as  good  as  it  was  a few  years  ago  ? — I do  not  think 

25.013.  They  are  poorer  ? — I should  say  they  are. 

25.014.  Can  you  give  any  reason  for  that  ? — There 
are  a number  of  reasons,  I think. 

25.015.  Yes  ? — I think  that  their  minds  have  been 
so  disturbed  by  political  questions  and  agitation,  that 
they  have  not  paid  that  attention  to  their  land  and 
the  working  of  it  that  they  formerly  did. 


25.016.  So  that  some  of  your  difficulty  might  arise 
from  the  fact  that  they  are  not  so  well  able  to  meet 
their  engagements? — Undoubtedly  that  is  one  of  the 
causes,  that  they  are  not  what  you  call  flush  of  money 
at  the  present  time. 

25.017.  Is  it  an  agricultural  district,  a tillage  dis- 
trict ? — It  is  a mixed  agricultural  district. . 

25.018.  Good,  land  ? — Good,  fair  land. 


Mr.  E.  Mulhallen  Marum,  M.P.,  examined. 


25.019.  The  President. — Are  you  a landed  pro- 
prietor ? — Yes. 

25.020.  Whereabouts  ? — In  the  county  Kilkenny 
and  Queen’s  county,  and  as  an  agriculturalist  I have  a 
very  extensive  knowledge.  I farmed  myself  some 
years  ago  2,000  acres  of  land  in  my  own  hands.  I 
desire  just  to  give  you  some  economic  views,  rather 
than  political  ones,  and  I gave  a precis  of  what  I desired 
to  express  an  opinion  upon;  and  the  first  matter  that 
I gave  a precis  on  was  as  to  how  the  operation  of  the 
Act  of  1881  was  affected  by  the  defective  machinery 
of  section  8,  which  is  altered  from  that  in  the  original 
draft  Bill,  clause  7,  thereby  not  making  due  provision, 
as  in  the  original  scheme,  for  the  fluctuation  of  prices 
of  agricultural  produce  and  cost  of  production  during 
an  unalterable  period,  the  statutory  term  of  15  years 
certain.  Hence  the  present  fluctuation  of  prices  has 
neutralised  the  operation  of  the  Act.  In  fact,  I just 
brought  you  the  original  Bill,  and  if  you  refer  to  the 
7th  clause  you  will  see  there  what  I refer  to — the  7th 
clause,  that  is  the  original  Bill  as  introduced  by  Mr. 
Gladstone.  It  was  clause  7 in  the  Bill,  and  it  has  be- 
come clause  8 in  the  Act.  I will  just  direct  your 
attention  to  this.  You  will  see  by  sub-clause  5 that 
the  fixing,  of  fair  rents  was  to  be  estimated  in  reference 
to  two  considerations,  firstly,  in  reference  to  where  it  is 
in  Ulster  and  subject  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom, 
in  reference  to  that  custom;  and  secondly,  with  regard 
to  holdings  other  than  affected  by  the  Ulster  custom, 
or  a similar  custom,  then  it  was  to  be  fixed  in  reference 
to  the  claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance  as  well 
as  to  the  claim  for  improvements.  Well,  those  two  in- 
gredients were  struck  out  of  the  Act.  When  we 
came  to  that  point,  I strongly  resisted,  and  my  col- 
leagues strongly  resisted  the  exclusion  of  that  reference; 
and  what  I want  to  point  out  with  reference  to  that 
is,  not  merely  were  the  improvements  to  be  con- 
sidered, but  the  claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance 
— that  is,  a matter  other  than  improvements ; and  under 
the  Ulster  tenant-right  custom  the  tenant  was  entitled 
and  usually  sold  his  interest  for  5 years’  purchase  in 
unimproved  lands,  and  therefore  what  I wish  to  adduce 
or  bring  forward  is  that  if  that  had  remained  as  origin- 
ally the  clause  stood,  it  would  not  only  allow  improve- 
ments to  be  considered,  but  also  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance,  even  where  the  land  was  entirely 
unimproved,  and  where  in  fact  there  was  only  a mere 
right  of  occupancy — thus  touching  the  doctrine  of 
“ prairie  value.” 

25.021.  Can  you  tell  me  what  was  substituted  for  it? 

1 es,  section  8 of  the  present  Act.  I should  like,  if  I 

could,  to  refer  you  to  the  Ulster  tenant  right  custom. 

25.022.  To  read  the  Act  that  was  passed? — I have  a 
copy  of  the  Act  here,  and  I will  show  you. 

25.023.  How  is  it  now  estimated ; perhaps  you  can 
tell  us  shortly  without  reading? — This,  I think,  will 
give  it  to  you.  If  you  go  to  clause  8,  there  you 
will  see  that  it  is  entirely  excluded  in  the  fixing  of  the 
rent  in  reference  to  either  of  those  elements.  Clause  8 
fixes  the  rent  hi  which  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  the  holding,  and  the  district  are  to  be  considered, 
but  no  reference  either  to  improvements  or  to  compen 
sation  for  disturbance.  The  clause  passed  through  in 
its  present  form,  and  subsequently  Mr.  Gladstone  pro- 
posed a clause,  on  a motion  of  Mr.  Healy’s,  which  you 
will  see  in  the  subsequent  sub-section  9 there.  I will 
baud  it  to  you.  That  is  what  they  call  the  Ilealy 


clause,  a subsequent  and  distinct  thing.  You  will  see 
there  that  provision  commencing  there,  “ No  rent.” 

25.024.  “ No  rent  shall  be  allowed  or  made  payable 
“ in  any  proceedings  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  im- 
“ provements  made  by  a tenant  or  his  predecessors  in 
“ title,  and  for  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  the 
“ tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title  shall  not  have  been 
“ paid  or  otherwise  compensated  by  the  landlord  or  his 
“ predecessors  in  title”  ? — You  will  perceive  by  refer- 
ence to  that,  that  there  is  no  reference  to  claim  for  com- 
pensation for  disturbance,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
elements  of  prairie  value  which  did  exist  in  the  original 
draft  Bill. 

25.025.  That  was  deliberately  left  out  after  full  dis- 
cussion, I suppose? — Yes;  in  fact  it  was  owing  to 
Heneage’s  proceedings  that  the  Government  struck  out 
that  clause.  Mr.  Law  struck  out  that  portion,  and  at 
a subsequent  period  was  introduced  what  was  called 
the  Ilealy  clause,  which  only  refers  to  the  improve- 
ments of  the  tenant,  but  does  not  make  any  refer- 
ence to  the  claim  for  compensation  for  disturbance. 
Now  allow  me  to  point  out  this  to  you,  that  in  giving 
compensation  for  improvements  it  is  not  the  letting 
value  of  the  improvements  that  is  looked  into,  in  this 
way:  that  the  Act  and  that  section  cuts  down  the 
letting  value  from  what  wbuld  be  called  the  letting  value 
if  a man  went  into  the  market ; but  the  courts  cut 
down  the  letting  value  to  what  they  consider  a fair 
rent,  and  not  the  extreme  letting  value,  and  the  result  is 
that  in  the  admeasurement  of  the  improvements  they 
do  not  give  the  letting  value  thereof,  because  if  they 
gave  the  letting  value  in  the  admeasurement  of  the  im- 
provements then  they  cannot  give  at  the  same  time  the 
letting  value  for  the  residue. 

25.026.  It  would  be  very  complicated,  because  you 
would  have  to  take  in  all  the  improvements,  and  the 
improvements  would  belong  to  the  landlord  ? — Would 
belong  to  the  landlord.  No  ! only  a different  admeasure 
ment.  Adams  v.  Dunseath  decided  that ; but  I wish 
to  point  out  that  in  allowing  the  claim  for  compensa- 
tion for  disturbance  to  be  considered  that  virtually  let 
in  the  full  consideration  of  the  widest  possible  ad- 
measurement of  improvements.  Though  it  did  not 
allow  the  letting  value  of  improvements  to  be  taken 
into  account,  it  let  in  another  element — namely,  that  of 
unimproved  land  analogous  to  the  Ulster  tenant-right 
custom.  You  would  strike  a rent  with  reference  to 
the  fact  that  the  tenant  was  being  disturbed ; in  other 
words,  the  right  of  occupancy. 

25.027.  That  is  not  in  the  Act  now? — That  was 
struck  out,  and  I wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fiict  that 
the  defective  machinery  of  that  section  8 is  the  cause 
why  the  rents  have  been  fixed  at  a higher  rate  than 
they  would  have  been  fixed  under  clause  7 of  the 
original  Bill,  and  that  they  ought  to  be  fixed  with  the 
fluctuation  of  prices  that  has  token  place.  And  the 
next  point  I wish  to  convey  is  this : that  the  Land 
Commission  itself,  taking  the  Act  as  we  now  have  it 
laid  down,  failed  to  give  certain  instructions  and  gave 
misleading  data  to  the  assistant-commissioners.  What  I 
refer  to  was  simply  this:  The  problem  the  commis- 
sioners had  to  deal  with,  the  first  time  it  has  occurred 
in  our  jurisprudence,  was  to  fix  a rent  certain  for 
fifteen  years,  and  that  on  the  failure  of  payment  of  any 
one  year’s  rent,  the  tenant  could  be  evicted.  That 
was  the  problem  they  had  to  deal  with,  and  on  going 
to  deal  with  that  you  must  understand  there  was  no 


Dec.  9,  1886. 

Captain 

Glascott, 


Dec.  9,  1886. 

Mr.  E. 
Mulhallen 
Marum,  M.P. 
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Dec.  9, 188fi.  allowance  whatever  for  fatality,  for  sterility,  for  bad 
- — seasons.  There  was  no  allowance  the  same  as  there 

Mulhallen  'n  t*le  old  Civil  law,  and  the  same  as  there  is  in 

Marum,  M.P.  ^le  Code  Napoleon.  Both  in  the  Civil  Law  and  in 
the  Code  Napoleon  they  allow  an  absolute  reduction 
in  exceptional  cases,  such  as  sterility  of  the  soil  or 
bad  seasons,  or  something  of  that  kind.  So  that  I only 
mention  that  the  problem  to  be  solved  was,  that  the  rent 
was  to  be  fixed  for  a statutory  term  of  fifteen  years 
certain,  and  the  failure  of  one  year  to  incur  eviction, 
and  they  had  to  deal  with  that.  And  now  what  did 
they  do  ? In  the  originating  notice,  the  initiatory 
proceeding  that  is  taken  under  this  Act  they  insert 
two  matters.  They  insert  first  the  present  rent,  and 
secondly  the  poor-law  valuation.  They  put  the  area 
first  of  the  holding,  and  then  they  - put  the  present  or  old 
rent,  and  then,  thirdly,  the  poor-law  valuation.  What 
I wish  to  say  with  regard  to  the  present  rent  is  this  : 
present  meant  with  respect  to  1881,  and  that,  which 
has  been  inserted  ever  since,  was  in  fact  a competi- 
tive rent.  In  fact  the  reason  of  the  passing  of  the  Act 
was  that  rents  were  hitherto  fixed  not  by  valuation  but 
by  competition.  Well,  a competitive  rent  is  put  down 
in  the  first  instance,  and  what  does  that  amount  to  ? 
They  did  not  examine  into  the  history  of  how  that 
grew — how  that  competitive  rent  had  increased  during 
aseries  of  years : they  put  down  no  data. 

25.028.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  do  you  know  they 
put  in  a competitive  rent  ? — I call  what  they  put  down 
as  the  present  or  old  rent  a competitive  rent. 

25.029.  They  put  down  a rent  which  they  deemed 
fair  after  careful  examination,  and  which  was  generally 
a reduction  on  the  then  present  rent  ? — What  I am 
talking  of  now  is  the  originating  notice,  the  rule  of  the 
court.  By  the  rule  of  the  court  they  obliged  an  origi- 
nating notice  to  be  served,  and  in  serving  that  origina- 
ting notice  they  must  put  down,  according  to  the  rule  of 
the  court,  the  present  rent,  that  is  before  it  goes  into 
court,  and  then  they  must  put  down  the  poor-law 
valuation.  What  I maintain  is  that  that  present  rent 
that  was  put  down  was  a matter  that  should  be  looked 
upon  merely  as  one  of  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
not  as  a vital  factor,  and  what  I mean  is,  that  by 
putting  it  prominently  in  that  position  it  became  a very 
prominent  factor. 

25.030.  The  President. — But  they  gave  no  reasonsfor 
their  decisions,  and  you  have  no  real  means  of  know- 
ing what  data  they  went  upon  and  how  they  came  to 
their  decision  ? — This  is  only  the  initiatory  stage. 

25.031.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  had  no  effect  on  the 
rents  to  be  subsequently  fixed?— Why  not?  This 
was  only  in  the  beginning  of  all.  What  I complain  of 
is  that  one  of  the  data  they  brought  forward  and 
placed  before  the  sub-commissioners  was  first  the  com- 
petitive rent,  a rent  arrived  at  after  a certain  series  of 
years  by  competition. 

25.032.  The  President. — You  think  they  ought  to 
have  omitted  that?— Yes,  and  that  was  objected  to  at 
the  time,  but  still  the  commissioners  held  to  it. 

25.033.  And  you  think  that  the  commissioners 
ought  to  have  settled  the  new  rent  in  absolute  ig- 
norance of  what  the  existing  rent  was  ? — I think  they 
ought  to  have  put  down  the  area  and  left  the  fair 
rent  to  be  fixed  according  to  the  terms  of  the  Act, 
without  prominently  putting  forward  the  other  two 
matters.  Now  the  first  matter  I am  alluding  to  is 
this,  as  they  have  put  down  a competitive  rent,  I think 
they  ought  to, have  gone  back  on  the  history  of  rent 
in  Ireland  to  see  how  the  competition  had  brought  it 
up  to  that  figure.  I was  engaged  as  counsel  in  an 
ejectment  case  myself  in  1857,  a most  peculiar  case, 
in  which  a landlord  in  1804  had  let  land  at  7s.  2d.  an 
acre  under  a leasing  power.  It  was  in  Kilkenny  in 
1857.  An  ejectment  was  brought  to  have  the  lease 
invalidated,  but  it  was  held  by  the  jury  that  7s.  2d.  an 
acre,  although  confessedly  only  a fourth  of  the  rent  in 
1857,  was  nevertheless  a fair  rent  at  the  time  the  lease 
was  made.  I went  then  into  a short  review  of  the 
increase  of  rent  in  Ireland,  and  I found  this  on  that 
inquiry;  that  is,  in  1857,  that  in  a treatise  which  is 
headed  “ A Scheme  of  the  Money  Matters  in  Ireland,” 


by  John  Brown — in  1729  the  rental  of  Ireland  was 
stated  to  be  £2,025,000  only.  That  is  old  history.  I 
will  bring  you  nearer  to  present  times.  Just  before  the 
Union  occurred  it  was  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons stated  by  Flood  that  the  rent  of  Ireland  was 
only  £4,000,000  a year.  That  is  all  it  was,  we  will 
say,  in  the  year  1800,  just  before  the  Union  occurred. 
Now  I will  bring  you  a jump  up  to  1815.  In  1815, 
owing  to  the  Peninsular  war,  there  was  tremendous 
competition,  and  an  increase  of  rent  took  place  and  the 
rental  was  then  about  £12,000,000  ; and  then  came  a 
crisis  like  the  present,  when  the  peace  set  in,  and 
that  crisis  was  met  then  by  Protectionism,  and  Pro- 
tectionism continued  from  1815  until  1846.  During 
that  very  period,  owing  to  competition  as  well  as  to  Pro- 
tectionism, the  rental  of  Ireland  increased  to  £14,000,000. 
This  was  the  result  of  my  inquiries  at  the  time.  It 
was  increased  then  to  £14,000,000.  That  was  in  1846. 
Then  came  the  Free-trade  period,  and  the  Free-trade 
period  proceeded  on  till  the  Act  of  1870.  In  the  year 
1870  you  will  see  a statement  by  Mr.  Gladstone  that 
the  estimated  rent  of  Ireland  was  £15,500,000.  That 
was  in  1870.  I then  bring  you  down  to  1881.  In 
1881,  according  to  the  evidence  of  John  Ball  Greene, 
the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  was  £17,000,000 — I 
mean  excluding  the  towns. 

25.034.  The  President. — Are  there  any  data  to  get 
at  this — how  did  they  get  at  it? — John  Ball  Greene 
succeeded  in  getting  it.  Then  the  valuation  was  be- 
tween £10,000,000  and  £11,000,000,  and  in  order  to 
make  up  the  difference  he  produced  data  .as  to  their 
taxes  and  returns,  and  that  was  the  best  information  he 
could  get  because  it  was  afforded  him  from  the  pro- 
prietors. It  was  the  best  information  that  he  could  get. 
You  will  see  it  in  the  Bessborough  Commission.  Then 
he  gives  the  agricultural  rent  at  £17,000,000  excluding 
the  towns,  but  the  whole  of  it  might  be  up  to 
£20,000,000. 

25.035.  Sir  James  Caird. — He  stated  this  on  the 
Bessborough  Commission  ? — Yes,  that  the  agricultural 
rental  of  Ireland  was  £17,000,000.  That  was  the  com- 
petitive letting  value.  That  element  ha3  been  inserted 
ever  since  in  the  originating  notices.  They  have  put 
down  there  ever  since  the  competitive  rental,  and,  in 
point  of  fact,  that  is  only  a rental  after  the  violent  fluc- 
tuations that  I have  shown  you  have  taken  place  within 
the  present  century.  They  have  put  down  the  increased 
rental — that  is  the  competition  rental  of  1881  or  subse- 
quent years,  amounting  to  £17,000,000  in  the  gross  a 
year,  varying  in  individual  cases.  They  put  down 
that  in  the  originating  notices  without  going  back  into 
the  history  of  the  matter  and  taking  into  account  the 
violent  fluctuations  that  had  taken  place  in  the  century, 
because,  if  they  had  in  their  minds  the  violent  fluctu- 
ations that  have  taken  place,  they  would  have  made 
a very  large  margin  in  the  striking  of  rent  for  15  years 
certain.  So  that  I say  that  the  insertion  in  originating 
notices  of  such  rents  was  misleading,  seeing  that  the 
assistant  commissioners  were  called  upon  to  fix  a rent 
certain  for  15  years ; and  yet  there  was  put  down  a 
competitive  rental  that  had  accrued  during  the  com- 
petition of  a single  century,  without  going  back  into  its 
history  and  giving  instructions  so  that  the  men  who 
were  fixing  rents  might  say  : “ That  is  all  right.  The 
“ rents  have  gone  through  certain  violent  fluctuations ; 

“ those  fluctuations  might  take  place  within  15  years, 

“ and  we  will  give  a sufficient  margin  of  insurance 
“ against  the  same  matter.”  That  is  the  first  matter  I 
would  submit. 

25.036.  Sir  James  Caird, — If  those  figures  are  cor- 
rect there  must  have  been  a great  rise  of  rental  during 
the  period  of  Free-trade  ? — Yes,  there  was  an  extra- 
ordinary rise  during  the  period  of  Free-trade,  from 
1846  to  1881,  from  competitive  letting,  and  the  absence 
of  industries  other  than  agricultural,  notwithstanding 
the  action  of  Free-trade;  but  no  matter  from  what 
causes — I won’t  confine  it  to  any  matter — the  fact 
remains  that  there  was  an  enormous  increase,  nearly 
£3,000,000,  in  the  rental. 

25.037.  Do  you  know  that  there  was  a great  change 
of  tenancy  at  all  during  that  time  from  competitive 
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letting  7— Oh  yes ; if  I went  into  the  sad  history  of 
“ consolidation  ” of  holdings  in  Ireland. 

25.038.  The  President. — Here  is  Mr.  Ball  Greene’s 
evidence  (evidence  cited).— You  will  find  that  Ball 
Greene  states,  no  doubt,  in  his  evidence  that  the  rental 
of  Ireland  was  £17,000,000. 

25.039.  The  President. — And  yet  there  are  numbers 
of  people  who  say  that  there  has  never  been  any  rise 
for  a long  time,  and  some  people  draw  a distinction 
between  Ireland  and  England  on  that  matter,  and  say 
that  in  England  we  have  had  a great  rise  of  rent  and 
in  Ireland  not,  that  in  Ireland  it  is  just  the  same  ? — 
I do  not  mean  to  say  that  it  was  owing  to  ordinary 
competition,  but  what  Mr.  Gladstone  stated  was  that 
there  was  a fair  market  in  England,  but  that  the  absence 
of  merchandise  and  other  causes  here  caused  a compe- 
tition which  cannot  be  said  to  be  what  would  be  a fair 
market  competition.  Of  course  lands  were  let  by  com- 
petition, save  perhaps  in  parts  of  Ulster. 

25.040.  And  you  have  told  us  that  there  has  been  a 
considerable  rise  in  the  rental  of  Ireland  up  to  1881 
steadily? — I state  the  facts  on  the  Bessborough  Commis- 
sion there,  and  that  down  to  1881  the  rental  of  Ireland 
is  as  I have  stated  ; in  fact  it  won’t  be  contested  here 
that  the  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  was  £17,000,000, 
and  now,  with  respect  to  the  present  time,  25  per  cent, 
is  taken  off,  and  in  round  numbers  the  present  rental  of 
Ireland  is  perhaps  about  £14,000,000.  I then  wish  just 
to  say,  from  even  my  own  practical  knowledge,  that  since 
the  Free-trade  set  in,  since  the  action  of  Free-trade — at 
first,  as  we  all  understand,  it  was  rather  retarded  by 
the  action  of  the  corn  ring  in  America.  I happened 
to  be  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  it  at  the  time.  The 
com  ring  in  America  prevented  the  real  effect  and 
development  of  Free-trade  in  this  country,  and  they 
held  the  com  at  a certain  price,  but  when  the  corn 
ring  was  smashed  about  twenty  years  ago  in  New 
York  we  became  flooded  with  foreign  corn ; in  fact 
the  over-production  of  the  corn  flooded  our  markets 
and  reduced  our  cereals  to  a very  low  ebb,  still  I found 
our  farmers  here,  and  I myself,  practically,  that  while 
we  were  able  to  walk  them  into  the  market,  to  feed 
our  cattle  with  them — and  while  high  prices  prevailed 
for  meat,  we  were  able  somewhat  to  neutralise  the  effect 
of  the  low  prices  of  cereals.  But  it  is  only  recently,  since 
the  development  of  the  transit  of  live  meat  from  abroad 
and  dead  meat  by  the  preserving  process — it  is  only  since 
that  period,  and  especially  during  the  last  two  years, 
that  meat  has  so  fallen  from  the  foreign  competition,  that 
I find  that  the  farmers  here  are  not  able  to  realise  from  the 
low  price  of  cereals  by  turning  them  into  feeding  for  stock. 
That  is  what  has  removed,  I may  say,  almost  the  last 
plank  from  a great  many  of  the  tenant-farmers.  I found 
them  speculating  liberally  while  high  prices  for  meat 
prevailed;  they  engaged  in  tillage  farms  here,  and  were 
able  somewhat  to  hold  their  own  because  they  were  able 
to  turn  their  corn  and  other  products  into  meat ; but 
now,  and  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  especially,  the 
Americans  have  turned  their  cereals  into  meat — in 
other  words,  they  have  concentrated  their  products  in 
the  shape  of  meat.  They  first  concentrated  their  soils 
in  the  shape  of  corn,  and  then  they  overwhelmed  them- 
selves and  us  with  corn,  causing  a reaction  on  them- 
selves, and  since  that  they  have  concentrated  their 
virgin  soils  now  into  meat,  and  they  have  imported 
that  meat,  which  at  present  prices  has  struck  tillage 
farmers  as  well  as  grass  farmers.  That  is  the  view  I 
take  with  regard  to  the  rental,  and  I trust  I am  not 
trespassing  too  much.  Have  1 conveyed  myself  ? 

25,041.  I understand  perfectly. — I would  then  just 
say,  that  in  face  of  that  violent  fluctuation  of  rent 
which  took  place,  the  commissioners  undertook  to  fix 
a rent  for  fifteen  years  certain,  with  one  year’s  non- 
payment to  incur  eviction,  without  looking  over  the 
history  of  the  violent  fluctuation  which  took  place  in 
the  rental.  Had  they  done  so  I should  have  thought 
they  would  have  struck  a lower  margin,  or  at  least 
have  allowed  a margin  for  fluctuation.  That  is  the 
rst  point  that  I complain  of — that  the  commissioners 
Put  existing  rental  into  the  originating  notices,  and 
at  they  issued  no  instructions  to  make  allowance  for 


fluctuations.  Here  is  a memorandum  which  I happened 
to  make  myself  in  the  case  in  which  I was  concerned 
as  counsel,  and  that  if  they  had  adverted  to  such  a prin- 
ciple they  would  have  struck  a considerably  lower 
average  as  a sort  of  insurance.  And  the  next  point  is  the 
valuation,  and  I wish  your  attention  to  this,  because  it 
is  a point  that  has  not  been  raised  by  men  who  have 
discussed  the  question  of  valuation,  and  I wish  to  call 
your  attention  to  a very  important  phase  of  the  matter. 
The  commissioners  put  down  in  the  originating  notices 
the  valuation  as  well  as  the  rental.  Now,  practically 
speaking,  the  first  Valuation  Act  of  Ireland  was  the  6th 
of  George  IV .,  in  the  year  1825.  That  was  merely  a sort 
of  preliminary  valuation.  It  was  called  a Perambulation 
—the  Boundaries  Perambulation  Act— which  was  pre- 
liminary to  the  second  Act  passed  in  1826.  The  second 
Act,  passed  in  1826,  7 Geo.  IV.,  c.  62,  was  what  was 
called  the  townland  valuation.  After  the  first  or  pre- 
liminary Valuation  Act  of  1825,  then  came  the  Town- 
land  Valuation  Act,  and  the  town  lands,  not  holdings, 
were  valued.  That  was  passed  in  1826,  and  all  the 
town  lands  were  valued,  and  they  were  valued  ion  this 
principle,  they  were  valued  on  the  competitive  principle 
— that  is,  what  a good  farm  would  let  for  at  certain 
prices,  importing  the  letting  value  into  the  Act.  That 
was  the  system  under  which  that  Act  was  framed.  Well, 
the  next  Act  that  was  passed,  in  1836,  6 & 7 Will.  IV. 
c.  84,  was  called  also  the  Townlands  Valuation, 
and  there  were  26  counties  valued  in  that;  and  this 
is  the  point  that  I wish  to  call  your  attention  to. 
That  Act  was  framed  on  what  I call  the  economic 
principle — that  was,  founded  not  upon  the  principle 
of  letting,  but  what  a solvent  tenant  would  be  able  to 
give  for  land  at  stated  prices,  at  prices  stated  in  the 
schedule.  The  other  was  a competitive  mode.  This  was 
what  I may  call  an  economic  mode.  One  was  what  the 
land  really  would  let  for  irrespective  of  the  valuation  ; 
the  other  was  what  a solvent  tenant  would  be  able  to 
give  for  the  land  at  certain  stated  prices  in  the  sche- 
dule. Well,  that  applied  only  to  land.  As  to  houses, 
the  houses  were  even  under  the  second  Act  left  on  the 
competitive  principle.  Well,  this  is  the  point  I wish 
particularly  to  bring  your  attention  to,  that  Act  under 
which  26  counties  were  valued  was  under  what  I 
call  the  economic  principle.  Do  I convey  myself? 

25,042.  Yes,  perfectly  ? — Then  the  9th  and  10th  of 
Victoria,  chapter  110,  was  the  next  Act,  and  this  is 
the  tenement  valuation  (the  other  was  for  the  entire 
townland),  and  then  the  different  holdings  were  valued 
under  the  tenement  valuation.  The  Act  applied  to 
certain  counties,  six  in  number,  and  four  cities.  But 
then  the  competitive  system  was  brought  into  that 
Act  under  the  letting  principle,  and  there  was  a conflict 
of  the  Acts  under  which  part  of  Ireland  was  valued — a 
conflict  between  the  system  or  mode  under  which  they 
were  valued.  The  townland  valuation  was  on  the 
economic  principle  and  the  tenement  valuation  was  on 
the  competitive  principle.  And  then,  at  the  instance  of 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  the  15th  & 16th  of  Victoria  was 
passed  in  1852.  The  previous  Act  was  passed  in  1846, 
so  that  after  these  few  years  the  15  & 16  Vic.  was 
passed,  which  restored  the  economic  principle. 

25.043.  And  that  was  the  one  under  which  Sir 
Richard  Griffith  acted  ? — It  was;  but  Griffith  employed 
several  of  those  who  had  been  valuing  under  the  let- 
ting system,  and  it  caused  such  a variance  between 
them  that,  to  produce  some  show  of  uniformity,  they 
levelled  up  and  down.  When  they  found  that  one 
portion  of  Ireland  was  valued  according  to  a letting 
principle,  and  they  valued  another  according  to  the 
economic  principle,  they  then  brought  down  the  letting 
principle  to  the  economic  principle,  and  left  those  stand- 
ing that  had  been  valued,  and  tried  to  level  up  and 
level  down,  so  that  what  I wish  to  bring  forward  is 
this,  that  I arraign  that  entire  series  of  valuations  as 
defective  and  unreliable. 

25.044.  Sir  James  Caird.— The  valuations  made 
under  the  Act  of  1881  ?— No,  but  what  we  are  now 
talking  of  is  the  poor  law  valuation  that  is  inserted 
in  the  originating  notice — that  is,  the  originating 
notice  contains  two  things,  the  rental  and  the  valuation. 

yy  3 


Dec.  9,  1886. 

Mr.  E- 
Mulhallen 
Marum,  M.P. 
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Dec.  9,-1886.  I say  that  is  erroneous  also,  because  these  erroneous 

■ valuations  I arraign  altogether  on  the  grounds  I am 

■ E-  stating  to  you,  the  entire  valuations  of  what  are  called 

Maromjt  p Griffith’s — that  looking  upon  them  as  a valuation  of 

’ ' ' agricultural  holdings,  they  may  be  very  good  for  taxa- 
tion purposes — as  they  were  intended  for,  but  now, 
when  applied  as  a test  of  rent,  I merely  wish  to  show 
you  the  conflict  of  the  inconsistent  modes  by  which  the 
rent  is  valued.  I can  show  you  the  Acts  that  will 
carry  out  my  contention,  that  some  of  these  Acts 
were  based  on  the  competitive  system  of  letting  and 
others  on  the  economic  system.  Again,  as  you  are 
conversant  with  these  matters — what  I have  pointed 
out  is  not  sufficiently  apprehended,  and  I am  obliged 
to  point  out  further  deficiencies.  In  all  these  valuations 
what  they  propose  is  this : What  a solvent  tenant  will 
give  or  what  land  will  let  for  at  given  prices.  That  is 
the  problem.  They  do  not  look  at  all  into  the  cost  of 
cultivation,  which  is  varying.  The  prices  of  produce 
they  insert  in  their  schedule;  they  will  insert  nothing 
of  its  cost.  The  schedule  may  vary,  but  they  put 
down  a given  rate  of  produce  for  the  different  articles 
— cereals,  butter,  or  beef,  or  anything  of  the  kind — 
and  then  they  say  what  rent  will  be  obtainable  accord- 
ing to  those  prices,  but  they  do  not  put  in  the  cost  of 
cultivation. 

• 25,045.  The  President. — Do  they  tell  you  what  rule 
they  go  on  ? — I thought  they  kept  it  entirely  to  them- 
selves. I am  talking  of  the  Valuation  Acts. 

25.046.  Not  of  the  commissioners  ? — I am  not  speak- 
ing now  of  what  the  action  of  the  land  commissioners 
was,  but  of  these  Valuation  Acts.  They  were  all  un- 
scientific and  unsound,  and  I arraign  them  as  unscientific 
and  unsound,  that  they  only  regard  valuation  of  rent  in 
reference  to  a scale  of  prices  of  produce,  and  do  not 
include  the  cost  of  cultivation.  For  instance,  the 
labour  element  they  do  not  at  all  take  into  account ; 
what  is  the  price  at  any  period  of  labour.  There  is 
no  scale  down  for  labour.  There  was  a period  in 
Ireland — I remember  it  myself — when  men’s  manual 
labour  could  be  got,  which  in  this  country  is  more 
adapted  for  agricultural  use  than  machinery,  for  6 d.  a 
day.  You  could  get  any  quantity  of  farm  labour  at 
that  cost  about  the  period  of  1846  and  after. 

25.047.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  I remember  it. 
Now  what  would  you  get  it  for  ? — The  cost  of  labour 
has  increased  100  per  cent.  I do  not  exaggerate. 

25.048.  That  is  to  say,  it  has  doubled  ? — Yes.  Then 
I say  it  is  a fallacy  for  you  to  compare  the  result  of  a 
valuation  at  one  period  and  another  merely  giving 
the  prices  of  produce,  which  is  a a very  common  error 
to  hold  that  the  prices  of  produce  at  a particular  period 
were  to  be  a guide  to  the  rent,  unless  you  look  to  the 
cost  of  production  or  cultivation  ; and  if  you  find,  as 
I maintain,  that  here  in  Ireland  the  cost  of  production 
or  cultivation  has  increased  double  or  more  than 
double.  No  legitimate  inference  can  be  drawn  per  se  from 
a quotation  of  prices  of  produce  at  any  particular  time. 

25.049.  But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  subject 
that  we  are  dealing  with  ? — I will  just  show  you  the 
relevancy  of  the  subject,  which  is  this,  that  I wish  to 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  originating 
notices  there  were  misleading  data  both  as  to  the  rental 
and  as  to  the  valuation,  and  of  course  those  misleading 
data  led  the  commissioners  to  a result  of  not  fixing  a 
fair  rent  for  15  years. 

25.050.  The  President. — You  think  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion was  too  high,  then  ? — Yes.  I think  it  was  un- 
scientific and  uncertain,  and  not  a reliable  matter,  and 
entirely  unreliable,  yet  it  was  put  down,  like  the  rental, 
as  a main  factor  in  deciding  the  rent. 

25.051.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  Griffith’s  valuation 
put  down  as  well  as  the  existing  rent  in  the  originating 
notices  ? — Yes ; and  I will  just  give  you  an  instance. 
Mr.  Joshua  Clarke,  late  chairman  of  the  Queen’s  County, 
said  when  a case  came  before  him,  “ I am  not  a judge 
“ of  the  value  of  land,  but  I will  strike  a balance 
“ between  the  rental  and  Griffith’s  'valuation  ” ; and 
that  was  publicly  stated  in  court.  But  I mention  it 
only  to  show  that  the  insertion  of  the  fallacious  factors 
of  rental  and  valuation  in  the  originating  notices  was 


an  erroneous  matter,  in  my  judgment.  And  then  I 
call  your  attention  to  another  matter.  The  relevancy 
of  these  matters  is  to  show  that  the  rental  that  is  fixed 
by  the  Land  Commission,  was  not  a reliable  valuation, 
because  now  it  is  a subject  matter  whether  the  judicial 
rental  is  sufficient  or  not. 

25.052.  But  this  depends  on  whether  you  are  correct 
in  supposing  that  they  have  settled  it  between  the 
Government  valuation  and  the  actual  rent  ? — Not 
necessarily  between,  but  upon  the  strength  of  these 
factors. 

25.053.  But  they  may  not  have  done  so  ? — They 
may  not,  but  still  they  were  factors  put  down  in  their 
official  documents.  They  were  protested  against  at  the 
time,  but  still  they  were  held  to,  and  I say  .they  led  to 
this.  Now  with  regard  to  another  matter — a very  im- 
portant point  with  regard  to  local  taxation.  I say  they 
did  not  require  or  set  down  any  tables  or  matters  with 
regard  to  local  taxation  when  fixing  these  fair  rents. 
There  were  no  tables  nor  data  of  that  kind  sent  before 
the  assistant  commissioners  in  assessing  fair  rents,  and 
they  did  not  sufficiently  look  to  the  enormous  fluctuations 
that  have  taken  place  with  regard  to  local  taxation  in 
Ireland.  I will  just  give  you  an  authority  from  1824, 
from  the  Select  Committee  that  sat  in  1824,  and  differ- 
ent returns  that  were  ordered.  There  was  no  local  poor 
rate  at  that  time,  and  the  poor  law  system  was  not 
adopted  in  Ireland  until  1838,  but  the  county  cess  in 
Ireland  was  £ 750,000  alone  for  the  whole  of  Ireland. 

25.054.  In  1824  ? — In  1824,  the  return. 

25.055.  How  much? — £750,000.  There  was  no 
poor  rate,  you  will  bear  in  mind,  at  that  time.  Then  in 
1868  the  local  taxation,  which  included  borough  rate 
which  is  not  very  material,  perhaps  about  a sixth  of 
it — some  borough  taxation,  but  practically  speaking  the 
gross  local  taxation  of  Ireland  in  186 1 was  two  and  a half 
millions.  It  had  jumped  up  from  1824  to  two  and  a half 
millions.  In  1883  it  was  three  and  a half  millions,  and 
in  1886,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  £3,777,000.  That  is 
from  1824.  It  has  now  come  up  to  three  and  three 
quarter  millions,  and  that  is  a most  material  matter — 
the  local  taxation  in  the  assessment  of  rent,  and  there 
were  no  tables  or  data  of  that  kind  furnished  at  the  time. 
I state  that  the  land  commissioners  or  assistant  commis- 
sioners got  no  official  data  whereupon  to  fix  fair  rents  in 
these  regards.  Now,  if  it  was  not  too  technical,  I would 
just  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  matter, which  is  this, that 
I have  already  adverted  to  in  the  Act,  because  it  affects 
the  operation  of  the  Act  very  much — that  is,  in  this  Act 
here  there  are  certain  statutory  conditions.  The  tenant 
is  bound  to  pay  the  rent,  and  there  are  certain  other 
statutory  conditions  touching  the  tenant  who  goes  into 
court  or  signs  an  agreement  under  the  Land  Act,  and 
you  will  see  a list  of  the  statutory  conditions  here. 
I suppose  you  are  familiar  with  them.  I will  not  detain 
you  but  just  to  refer  you  to  them.  Those  are  the 
statutory  conditions  like  the  covenants  in  a lease, 
that  he  must  pay  the  rent  and  certain  other  things. 
Well,  in  the  original  Bill  that  I have  shown  you,  the 
tenant  on  breach  of  any  one  statutory  condition  was 
liable  to  eviction  and  he  lost  the  whole  benefit  of  the 
Act. 

25.056.  Non-payment  of  rent? — The  non-payment 
of  rent  comes  under  the  ordinary  statute  for  non-pay- 
ment of  rent. 

25.057.  It  is  put  down  there  as  one  of  the  statutory 
conditions? — Oh,  yes,  that  is  the  first  statutory  con- 
dition, but  that  is  regulated  by  the  ordinary  Act  ot 
1860,  which  is  the  Act  by  which  a man  may  be 
evicted  on  non-payment  of  rent. 

25.058.  Persistent  waste  is  the  second  ? — You  will 
see  the  series  of  them  set  down  there. 

25.059.  But  further,  you  say  that  for  breaking  any 
of  these  the  tenant  can  be  evicted  ? — There  is  a lot  ot 
them  down  here.  They  are  peculiar  statutory  con- 
ditions just  like  the  covenants  in  a lease — first,  non- 
payment of  rent,  and  if  he  does  not  pay  the  rent  lie  is 
liable  to  be  evicted  as  formerly ; but  as  to  the  other 
statutory  conditions  in  this  Act,  on  the  breach  of  any 
one  of  these  the  tenant  is  subject  to  eviction,  and 
may  claim  the  paternity  of  the  equitable  clause  that 
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can  refer  you  to  here.  There  is  an  equitable  clause 
here  in  this  Act,  which,  if  you  look  to  section  13,  you 
will  see  that  there  is  an  equitable  clause,  and  you  will 
see  the  relevancy  of  this  presently.  Now,  you  see, 
there  is  the  sub-section,  and  if  the  tenant  commits  a 
breach  of  any  of  these  statutory  condition  he  can  go 
into  the  court,  and  the  court  can  review  the  whole  cir- 
cumstances and  see  whether  that  breach  may  be  met 
by  any  compensation,  and  eviction  saved. 

25.060.  The  President. — If  it  can  be  settled  by.pe- 
cuniary  compensation,  the  tenant  is  not  to  be  evicted  ? — 
Yes,  but  I merely  mention  that.  There  is  no  provision 
of  that  kind  with  respect  to  the  non-payment  of  rent. 
The  condition  as  to  non-payment  of  rent  is  left  under 
the  law  already  existing,  that  the  tenant  can  be  evicted 
for  non-payment  of  one  year’s  rent  without  any  equit- 
able provision  such  as  in  that  Bill  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Parnell.  That  was  practically  a Bill — I do  not 
wanthere  to  discuss  itsmerits — to  have  the  court  exercise 
an  equitable  jurisdiction  over  rent  as  it  can  with  respect 
to  all  the  other  statutory  conditions  except  as  to  payment 
of  rent.  I wish  to  mention  to  you  that  if  you  take  the 
case  of  a tenant  who  finds  that  he  is  now  committed  to 
a 15  years’  term  of  rent,  while  one  year’s  non-payment 
evicts  him,  the  tendency  after  a revolutionary  tail  in 
prices  is  this — to  have  them  combine  into  an  illegal 
combination  if  they  have  no  remedy  by  law.  If  they 
are  shut  out  from  remedy  or  resort  to  an  equitable 
remedy  from  the  statutory  conditions,  if  they  find 
themselves  bound  down  to  15  years  without  any  power 
of  remedy  such  as  in  the  Code  Napoleon  or  civil  law, 
the  tendency  is  to  have  these  men  combine  together. 

25.061.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  this  equitable  juris- 
diction that  you  inserted  at  section  13  given  the  tenant 
a right  to  enter  the  court  in  the  case  of  non-payment 
of  rent? — No  ; that  is  left  under  the  ordinary  law  (the 
Land  Act  of  1860),  but  any  of  the  other  statutory  con- 
ditions, except  as  to  non-payment  of  rent,  he  was  at 
liberty  to  go  into  the  court  upon. 

25.062.  And  I understand  your  complaint  now  is 
that  the  same  condition  is  not  imported  into  the  Bill  of 
1881  ? — Witness  : The  non-payment  of  rent  ? 

25.063.  Into  the  Bill  of  1881  ? — This  is  the  Bill  of 
1881 1 allude  to  ; but  what  I complain  of  is  that  as  to 
the  first  statutory  condition  as  to  non-payment  of  rent, 
there  is  not  the  same  remedy  given  as  to  its  breach  as 
is  given  for  the  others. 

25.064.  That  is  to  enable  the  man  to  go  into  court  ? 
— To  go  into  court.  That  was  practically  the  remedy 
in  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill  which  was  rejected. 

25.065.  How  did  it  happen  to  be  omitted  in  the  Act 
of  1881  ? — It  is  omitted — done  deliberately. 

25.066.  The  President. — It  was  done  deliberately  ? 
—It  was  done  deliberately.  I do  not  dispute  that. 

25.067.  Sir  James  Caird. — I understand  that  you 
disapprove  of  that,  that  a man  must. — -should  be  evicted 
if  lie  did  not  pay  his  rent  ?— Oh,  no ; what  I said  was 
that  the  Act  of  1881  should  have  allowed  the  tenant 
to  go  into  the  law  court  on  breach  of  the  first  statutory 
condition,  as  in  the  case  of  the  others. 

25.068.  The  President. — How  could  non-payment 
of  rent  be  pecuniarily  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
landlord  without  paying  the  debt? — Just  as  in  the 
Civil  Code.  The  Civil  Code  allows  that  very  matter. 

25.069.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  mean  that  the  court 
should  have  power  to  mitigate  ? — To  mitigate,  for 
sterility,  or  fatality,  or  something  of  that  kind. 

25.070.  As  in  the  Code  Napoleon  ?— Yes,  as  in  the 
Code  Civil.  It  is  the  same  as  the  Code  Napoleon. 

25.07 1 . Then  do  you  mean  that  some  amendment 
should  be  made  in  the  Act  of  1881  to  import  this  into 
't . — I think  so,  unless  you  determine  that  it  is  to  be  a 
matter  of  purchase,  and  dual  ownership  abolished 
altogether,  and  then  there  would  be  no  necessity  for 
that.  But  then  supposing  you  were  amending  the  Act, 

I am  merely  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Bill  put 
forward  by  Mr.  Parnell  merely  proposed  to  place  the 
statutory  condition  as  to  non-payment  of  rent  on  the 
tame  basis  as  the  others. 

25.072.  And  then  you  think  that,  if  there  was  any 
amendment  in  t]ie  Act  of  1881,  this  should  be  included 


in  it  ? — I think  if  it  is  determined  that  the  Act  of  1881  Dec.  9,  1886. 
is  to  be  revised  this  should  be  imported  into  it. 

25.073.  You  would  then  attempt  to  (Lx  a rent  with-  Mr- 

out  fixing  prices? — Yes;  but  understand  me,  that  I p 

think  the  dual  ownership  ought  to  cease,  and  then  the  JUnrunl’  • 
necessity  for  that  would  not  arise.  But  I should  just 
wish  to  say,  in  reference  to  these  matters,  that  I wish  to 
bring  forward  a case  that  will  illustrate  the  matter 
very  strongly,  and  indicate  the  tendency  to  illegal  com- 
binations from  the  present  state  of  the  law.  Now  I 
can  give  you  a case  that  I will  vouch  for  myself  and 
prove  it,  and  it  is  this : There  is  a certain  holding  of 
300  Irish  acres,  valued  at  a pound  an  acre,  in  the  county 
Kilkenny  called  Seskin.  That  holding  was  leased  in 
1826,  during  the  Protectionist  period  between  1815 
and  1846,  when  I may  say  the  prices  of  produce  were 
guaranteed,  so  to  speak,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to  a 
most  solvent,  respectable,  and  improving  tenant — Mr. 

Murphy.  That  lease  was  for  999  years — a very  long 
lease,  I may  practically  say  a lease  for  ever.  Well,  the 
valuation  of  that,  as  I said,  was  £l  an  acre — £300. 

You  will  find  that  this  is  a very  strong  case.  The 
rent  reserved  under  that  lease  is  31s.  an  acre,  besides 
rent  charge,  which  is  perhaps  another  shilling  more. 

There  was  no  poor  rate  at  all  at  the  time  that  lease  was 
entered  into.  Then  came  Free-trade,  and  no  compensa- 
tion was  given  under  the  Abolition  of  Com  Duties  Act 
to  lessees  like  him  who  had  entered  into  long  and 
irrevocable  contracts,  and  had  embarked  their  fortunes 
in  their  holdings.  The  holding  is  now  not  worth  more 
than  15s.  per  acre.  This  man,  being  a leaseholder,  he 
could  not  go  into  the  court  under  the  Act  that  was 
passed  in  1881.  He  was  evicted  in  1883.  He  is  now 
out  of  possession.  He  received  as  a family  fortune 
£2,000,  which  was  sunk  in  this  farm.  I brought  this 
case  before  the  House  in  1881,  arguing  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  21st  section  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The  land 
is  now  untenanted,  and  practically  waste.  No  one 
will  touch  it.  No  outrage  has  been  committed.  The 
tenant  has  died  of  a broken  heart. 

25.074.  You  did  not  mean  to  maintain  that  any 
transaction  between  man  and  man  must  be  guaranteed 
by  Act  of  Parliament? — I do  not  think  1 conveyed 
myself  in  such  sense.  He  took  this  lease  for  a long 
period  at  a time  when  Protection  existed. 

25.075.  But  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  Legislature 
to  give  protection — there  is  no  contract  on  the  part  of 
the  public  toward  those  two  persons  ? — I agree  upon 
that;  but  the  matter  I disagree  upon  is  this,  that  it 
should  have  given  to  persons  in  a similar  position 
compensation  for  the  loss  they  had  sustained  by  enter- 
ing into  a lease  of  that  sort — a perpetual  lease. 

25.076.  He  did  it  at  his  own  risk,  of  course;  the 
State  had  nothing  to  do  with  that  ? — I brought  forward 
that  merely  as  a case  that  leaseholders  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  come  in  under  the  Act.  I used  it  to  show 
that  leaseholders  might  fairly  ask  to  be  allowed  to 
come  in. 

26.077.  What  distinction  would  you  make  in  the 
case  of  leaseholders  ? Would  you  limit  it  to  agricultural 
leaseholders  for  thirty-one  years,  or  something  like 
that? — I speak  about  agricultural  leaseholders,  and  I 
consider  this  an  agricultural  lease,  though  it  was  for 
999  years. 

25.078.  But  then  you  would  not  apply  it  to  a lease 
like  that,  which  is  almost  equal  to  the  property  alto- 
gether ? — I mean  an  agricultural  lease.  I would  not 
mind  the  length  of  term. 

25.079.  But  I mean  an  ordinary  thirty-one  years’ 
lease  ? — It  is  an  exception  that  ought  to  be  admitted  to 
the  court.  I say  that  it  is  a case  that  ought  to  be 
admitted  to  the  Land  Court.  He  applied  to  be 
allowed  to  go  into  the  court  and  it  was  declined, 
and  he  has  been  evicted,  and  that  is  in  my  own  imme- 
diate locality ; and  there  has  been  no  outrage,  and  there 
has  been  no  boycotting,  and  nothing  done  with  respect 
to  that  except  public  disapprobation.  Of  course  there 
was  a meeting  held  there.  I allude  to  that  because 
in  the  programme  of  the  Koyal  Commission  there  is 
a question  asked  as  to  illegal  combinations,  and  I say 
fiere  is  a case  which  is  a very  violent  incentive  to 
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such  combinations,  and  yet  nothing  of  the  kind  has 
occurred ; and  the  land  is  not  worth  at  this  moment 
15s.  an  acre.  I would  not  give  15s.  an  acre  for  it. 

25.080.  And  the  rent  reserved  was  31s.  ? — The 
rent  reserved  in  1826  was  31s.,  and  it  is  not  worth  now 
half  the  rent.  I would  now  just  ask  you  here,  there  are  a 
few  objections  that  have  been  made  here  with  regard  to 
tenants  refusing  to  fulfil  their  legal  obligations,  there 
are  a few  objections  that  are  put  forward  that  I would 
just  venture  to  refer  to  very  shortly.  It  is  said  that 
there  are  bank  deposits  in  the  country,  and  there  are 
very  large  bank  deposits,  and  therefore  it  is  not  very 
explainable  how  it  is  that  the  tenants  do  not  pay  their 
rents. 

25.081.  Is  it  certain  that  they  are  tenants’  deposits? 
— Oh,  of  course  a great  deal  of  them  are  not  so,  but  I 
will  take  it  that  a great  deal  of  them  are.  Now  take  it 
that  there  is  £30,000,000  of  deposits,  and  the  great 
bulk  of  them  are,  I will  suppose,  tenants’  deposits;  what 
I wish  you  to  understand  is  this,  that  although  the 
tenants  have  those  deposits,  and  they  are  very  uncom- 
mercial, and  I know  tenants  that  have  deposits  of  £300 
and  £400  and  £500  in  bank,  and  they  will  go  and 
discount  a bill  at  6 per  cent,  and  have  that  deposit  at 
the  time. 

25.082.  And  they  do  not  like  to  touch  the  deposit  ? 
— They  do  not  like  to  touch  the  deposit  ? 

25.083.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of  evidence  on 
that  very  point. — Then  I need  not  trouble  you. 

25.084.  But  it  is  useful  to  hear,  because  you  say 
that  you  have  special  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
the  deposits  ? — Of  the  character  of  the  deposits. 

25.085.  And  of  the  depositors? — And  of  the  deposi- 
tors. I know  that  bank  managers  will  not  now  discount 
any  bills  of  tenants  unless  somebody  who  has  deposits 
will  back  those  bills,  and  the  result  is  that  there  is  a 
regular  network  of  bills  all  over  the  country  in  which 
all  the  men  who  have  got  deposits  in  the  bank  have 
endorsed  the  bills  of  their  neighbours,  not  merely  their 
own,  and  they  have  endorsed  those  bills,  and  they  have, 
in  fact,  covered  the  deposits,  and  in  some  cases  exceeded 
them. 

25.086.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  there  are  bills  to 
the  amount  of  £30,000,000  out? — I believe  there  are 
considerably  more. 

25.087.  And,  in  fact,  that  the  £30,000,000  have  dis- 
appeared, being  covered  by  liabilities? — Yes,  I am 
speaking  in  general  terms,  bnt  I am  quite  satisfied  of 
that.  I will  just  give  you  an  instance.  I know  a cer- 
tain gentleman ; I will  give  you  his  name,  if  you  like  ? 

25.088.  We  do  not  want  that. — I know  a gentleman 
who  went  into  a bank — a land  agent  over  a large  pro- 
perty in  the  county  Tipperary  ; he  went  into  a bank  in 
the  county  Tipperary,  and  was  there  presented  by  the 
manager  with  a sheaf  of  bills,  and  he  said,  “ Will  you 
“ look  over  these  bills  and  tell  me  what  they  are  worth, 
“ because  I wrote  to  them,  threatening  them,  but  they 
“ won’t  even  pay  the  discount  ? ” He  said:  “I  need 
“ not  look  over  them  ; but  as  they  represented  between 
“ £4,000  and  £5,000 ; I assure  you,  if  I had  £500  now 
“ in  my  pocket  in  cash,  I would  not  give  you  £500  for 
“ the  £5,000  of  bills.” 

25.089.  Then  those  £5,000  bills  had  not  been  en- 
dorsed by  depositors  ? — This  was  four  or  five  years  ago, 
beforq  the  bank  rule  alluded  to.  I am  giving  you  a very 
common  occurrence,  because  men  who  have  deposits  look 
upon  themselves  as  aggrieved  if  they  are  pursued  as 
sureties.  You  cannot  convince  them  that  unless  the  debt 
is  their  own — of  course  there  are  a good  many  of  them 
illiterate — you  cannot  convince  them  that  unless  the 
debt  is  their  own,  commercial  men  can  hardly  understand 
them ; but  I am  telling  you  what  is  literally  the  fact,  that 
men  are  free  and  generous  to  endorse  bills — if  you  call 
that  generosity — where  they  do  not  intend,  perhaps,  to 
be  ultimately  liable,  but  they  resent  very  much  an 
attempt  to  have  those  bills  realised  at  their  own  ex- 
pense, provided  they  have  got  none  of  the  money. 

25.090.  I can  understand  that,  but  I am  sure  also 
that  they  will  have  meet  their  engagements  ? — But  not- 
withstanding that,  I give  it  to  you  as  an  instance  of  the 


fact  that  the  country  is  at  this  moment  covered  with  a 
network  of  bills. 

25.091.  Your  evidence  on  this  question  is  that,  not- 
withstanding these  deposits  being  in  a great  measure 
deposits  of  the  agricultural  classes,  they  are  covered  by 
bills  of  equal  amount  held  by  the  banks  in  which  these 
deposits  are  maintained  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  fact ; and 
the  produce  of  those  bills  covering  the  deposits  are 
given  for  rent  and  for  different  other  purposes ; and  I 
will  even  give  you  now  an  instance  that  comes  to  my 
knowledge.  The  small  shopkeepers  of  the  different 
towns  of  Ireland  supply  these  men  with  seeds,  manures, 
and  groceries,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  and  they  find 
it  difficult  to  get  money  from  them,  and  they  take  their 
bills,  and  they  discount  those  bills  by  means  of  the 
wholesale  firms,  and  there  is  the  discount  paid  by  the 
tenant  on  these,  so  that  I assure  you  that  the  financial 
position  of  tenants  at  present  is  a very  serious  thing. 

25.092.  And  of  course  those  bills  so  discounted 
must  be  either  paid  by  the  tenant  or  by  the  man  who 
got  the  money? — They  are  paid  and  renewed;  there 
is  a system  of  renewals  going  on  for  years. 

25.093.  And  yet  you  believe  that  those-'  deposits 
which  represent  a great  part  of  the  agriculture  of  the 
country  are  left  untouched  ? — I am  sure  they  are  left 
in  an  untouched  state,  and  the  manager  won’t  allow 
them  to  be  touched  till  the  bills  are  realised ; and  I 
only  use  the  argument  in  this  way  : you  have  evidence 
of  deposits,  and  so  there  are  very  large  deposits  in  the 
banks.  That  is  so,  but  I say  that  those  deposits  are 
covered,  and  more  than  covered,  by  liabilities  depending 
on  them.  I merely  wished  to  show  the  great  state  of 
unsteadiness  the  country  is  in. 

25.094.  The  President. — We  often  wanted  an  ex- 
planation of  why  this  large  sum  is  in  the  bank. 

25.095.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  in  any  way 
connected  with  the  banks? — No,  I am  not  connected 
with  any  bank.  I happen  to  know  how  the  financial 
position  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland  is  at  present,  and  I 
can  tell  you  nothing  could  be  more  rotten. 

25.096.  We  may  take  it  from  you  that  the  financial 
position  of  tenants  in  Ireland  is  far  from  being  good  ? — 
Oh,  I say  it  is  lamentable.  I cannot  express  it  in 
language  too  strong  for  it,  and  it  is  in  Ireland  the 
greatest  misrepresentation  to  say,  as  is  done  uninten- 
tionally, that  bank  deposits  represent  a certain  amount 
of  money.  There  is  only  another  point,  which  is  this. 
It  is  said,  and  it  is  a very  fair  observation,  that  a 
tenant  will  give  for  the  occupation  of  his  farm  a sum 
perhaps  representing  the  value  of  the  fee  simple,  for 
the  occupation  of  the  land,  and  people  will  say  that,  no 
matter  how  the  tenants  get  it,  they  will  give  for  the 
tenant  right  or  occupation  of  the  land  very  large  sums, 
and  they  will  say,  “ Why  do  you  give  that  when  there 
“ is  a fixed  rent  there  ? ” and  the  explanation  of  that 
is  this : The  tenant  comes  forward  to  pay  a certain 
amount,  and  I can  give  you  instances — he  comes  forward 
to  buy  at  a certain  high  rent,  but  he  does  not  mean 
when  he  is  buying  that  the  rent  won’t  be  changed ; in 
fact,  he  takes  it  as  we  say  in  law,  subject  to  its  equities. 
He  does  not  say  “ I intend  to  pay  that  for  ever.”  He 
takes  that  subject  to  its  equities,  to  the  chances  of 
legislation  and  the  chances  of  political  organisation — 
namely,  the  one  to  which  I belong. 

25.097.  Why  does  he  pay  those  high  prices  when 
there  are  so  many  conditions  to  guard  himself  against? 
— On  the  contrary,  he  has.  no  other  way  of  investment 
that  gives  him  an  occupation.  There  is  not  very  much 
commerce  in  the  country,  and  he  wants  to  reside  in  the 
country,  and  he  buys  the  occupation  of  the  place  sub- 
ject to  itsequities  and  frequently  with  borrowed  money. 

25.098.  In  hopes,  do  you  mean,  that  the  rent  may  be 
cut  down? — Or  that  a Land  Purchase  Act  may  be 
passed,  and  that  he  will  purchase.  In  other  words,  he 
does  not  take  it  in  the  sense  of  a commercial  transaction 
that  he  is  to  be  bound  to  pay  that  rent,  and  that  there 
is  to  be  no  change,  which  is  assumed  by  men  who  have 
based  arguments  on  it.  In  fact,  I have  said,  “ Why  did 
“ you  give  such  a large  sum  for  the  place?”  And  the  reply 
was,  “ There  will  be  a Land  Purchase  Bill,  and  unless  I 
“ did  this  I must  leave  the  country,  for  there  is  no  com- 
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“ merce.”  I put  this  forward  to  meet  the  objection 
which  is  also  very  often  pur.  forward,  that  tenants  pay, 
very  large  sums  for  the  occupation  or  tenant  right,  and 
that  this  proves  that  they  could  pay  their  rents  if  they 
wished.  Now  there  is  another  matter.  You  have 
asked  for  some  information  with  regard  to  whether 
tenants  are  anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings,  whether 
there  is  a general  desire  as  to  purchasing  their  holdings 
now.  Now  I would  say  upon  that,  that  there  seems  to 
be  a unanimity  of  agreement  that  even  the  National 
party  wish  to  have  a single  ownership  and  to  abolish  the 
dual  ownership. 

25.099.  The  President. — And  the  tenants  do  wish  to 
buy? — I will  come  to  that  in  a moment.  Then  with 
respect  to  Gladstone’s  Bill  of  1886. 

25.100.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  do  not  refer  to  the 
Purchase  Bill  of  1885  ? — No  ; but  coming  to  the  Bill  of 
1885,  I say  there  is  a general  disposition,  and  I come 
to  the  matter  that  more  immediately  concerns  the  Com- 
mission here.  I have  seen  among  the  tenants  a very 
considerable  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  pur- 
chase if  they  could  do  so  satisfactorily,  but  there  is  a 
considerable  number  of  landlords  who  are  giving 
reasonable  reductions  and  others  are  not.  I know 
tenants — there  are  Lord  Stanhope’s  tenants  in  Ballina- 
kill — and  they  have  agreed  to  purchase  for  1 6 years.  Is  it 
material  that  I should  give  you  a few  instances  down 
in  my  own  locality  ? 

25.101.  If  you  have  anything  to  bring  forward. — I 
have  looked  to  the  wording  of  the  programme  here ; 
and  I see  that  Lord  Normanton’s  tenants  have  agreed 
to  purchase  at  1 8 years’  purchase.  First,  Lord  Stan- 
hope, Ballinakill,  he  has  agreed  to  take  16  years’  pur- 
chase and  wipe  out  arrears. 

25.102.  What  character  of  country  or  land  is  it? 
—Well,  it  is  principally  grass  land,  but  there  is  a 
market  town  near  it  and  a fair  near  it 

25.103.  Where  is  it? — It  is  in  the  Queen’s  county 
it  is  near  me.  Well,  Lord  Normanton,  who  has  pro- 
perty in  county  Kilkenny,  has  agreed  to  take  18  years, 
purchase.  They  are  at  present  negotiating  and  carrying 
out  that. 

25.104.  And  wipe  out  arrears  ? — Yes.  Mr.  Arthur 
MacMahon  is  another  ; for  16  years’  purchase  he  has 
agreed  with  his  tenants. 

25.105.  The  President. — All  these  will  be  a great 
loss  to  the  landlords ; the  tenants  could  hardly  expect 
to  get  better  terms  than  those  ? — I will  just  come  to  that 
after  I give  you  a few  of  them — Captain  Hardy,  18 
years,  Mrs.  Shine  has  agreed  18  years,  and  those  are 
all  in  negotiation  at  present  and  the  negotiations  half 
concluded.  Now  upon  that  some  of  the  tenants  would 
wish  this.  Some  of  the  tenants  would  like  a perpetual 
rent  charge,  omitting  the  sinking  fund  and  giving  a lower 
perpetual  rent  charge.  And  I am  now  assuming  that  we 
had  to  proceed  on  something  analogous  to  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Bill,  that  whatever  the  proceeding  would  be 
there  would  be  a sinking  fund  with  4 percent,  or  3 per 
cent.  They  would  be  satisfied  to  have  a rent  charge 
alone  and  have  no  sinking  fund,  and  they  would  wish 
it,  they  proceeded,  that  they  should  have  the  option  at  3 
or  4 or  5 years  of  turning  round  upon  what  I may  call 


the  49  years’  system.  But  I will  just  mention  this 
plainly  that  from  my  own  knowledge  of  the  tenants — I 
will  not  go  behind  in  saying  it — that  there  must  be 
either  what  is  styled  confiscation  against  the  landlord — I 
am  a landlord  myself — or  else  there  must  be  cheap 
money. 

25.106.  To  buy  ? — There  must  be  a certain  number 
ol  years’  purchase,  what  the  landlord  will  regard  as 
confiscation — there  is  no  use  in  concealing  the  matter — 
or  else  there  must  be  cheap  money.  You  have  asked 
here  about  local  authorities  and  charging  of  the  rates. 
My  experience  is  that  the  tenantry  will  not  agree  or  the 
ratepayers  will  not  agree  to  a liability  of  that  kind. 

25.107.  Sir  James  Caird. — We  have  not  found  any- 
body to  approve  of  that  ?— Then  with  regard  to  the 
tramways. 

25.108.  I really  think,  Mr.  Marum,  that  we  need 
not  go  into  that. — Then  I come  to  another  matter. 
I assume  that  you  have  seen  the  provisions  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Bill.  One  of  the  material  provisions  was 
this,  that  he  would  take  up  jointures  and  charges  of 
that  kind,  and  it  took  these  off  and-  purchased  the 
whole  estate,  biking  the  liability  off,  and  sold  to  the 
tenants  free  from  that  liability. 

25.109.  — And  do  you  recommend  this  as  an  altera- 
tion in  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes,  it  is  an  alter- 
ation. 

25.110.  Do  you  propose  this? — An  alteration  of 
Ashbourne’s  Act  following  Gladstone’s. 

25.111.  Is  it  not  only  historically,  but  do  you  pro- 
pose that  it  should  be  done  ? — I propose  that  it  should 
be  done.  If  you  allow  me  to  illustrate  it  thus  : Take  a 
present  income  of  an  estate  of  £3,000,  there  is  £1,000 
a year  as  a jointure  for  a wife,  and  the  trustees  will  not 
be  satisfied  unless  there  is  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
full  amount.  That  would  represent  £33,000  consols  in 
round  numbers.  Well,  the  deposit  fifth  would  be  about 
£10,000  in  round  numbers,  and  that  would  be  £43,000, 
two-thirds  of  the  price  of  the  estate,  which  would  be 
tied  up  for  a time,  and  would  not  go  to  the  creditors  or 
to  the  owner,  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters  that  would 
prevent  landlords  and  tenants  from  dealing,  not  merely 
as  to  the  one-fifth,  but  that  the  life  jointures  and  pro- 
visions of  that  kind  are  not  redeemed  under  Ashbourne’s 
as  under  Gladstone’s. 

25.112.  What  do  you  propose  should  be  done? — 
That  the  provisions  of  Gladstone’s  Bill  should  be  in- 
corporated in  the  new  Act. 

25.113.  That  they  should  be  allowed  to  remain 
charges  on  the  money  ? — Yes. 

25.114.  That  the  money  should  be  impounded  and 
the  jointures  paid  out  of  it  ? — Yes.  In  the  sense  of  the 
provisions  of  clause  8 of  Gladstone’s  Bill. 

25.115.  And  only  to  pay  the  money  over  to  the  land- 
lord after  satisfying  the  mortgages  ? — After  satisfying 
the  mortgages.  There  were  only  one  or  two  other 
matters  that  I have  an  idea  of  with  respect  to  the 
redemption  of  family  charges. 

25.116.  Perhaps  you  could  come  to-morrow  morn- 
ing ? — I shall  be  happy  to  do  so. 

The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following 
morning. 


Dec.  9,  1886. 

Mr.  E. 
Mulhallon 
Marum,  M.P. 


(Before  the  Earl  of  Milltown,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Knipe.) 

Mr.  Maurice  Butterly,  examined. 

25.117.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  farmer?  I know  a ease  where  the  landlord  found  himself  quite  Mr.  Maurice 

* am-  justified  in  ejecting  the  tenant  and  paying  him  com-  liutterly. 

25.118.  Where  is  your  land  situate  ? — At  Blanchard-  pensation  because  he  was  sure  to  get  a higher  rent  for 

*°^n’  the  land.  In  or  about  that  time  there  was  no  difficulty 

25.119.  In  this  county  ? — Yes,  county  Dublin.  in  getting  a tenant;  and  the  land  in  the  county  of 

25.120.  What  is  your  opinion  with  regard  to  the  Dublin  and  other  counties  in  Ireland  was  at  a premium, 

working  of  the  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  ? — The  Act  of  and  there  was  a great  inducement  to  landlords  to  act  in 

1870  worked  of  course  very  well  with  regard  to  the  that  way  on  account  of  the  high  prices  that  were 

tenants  who  did  not  hold  under  lease.  They  got  offered. 

advantages  in  many  cases  under  it.  Tenants  who  were  25,121.  They  thought  it  was  worth  their  while  to 
tenants  at  will,  if  they  had  to  leave  their  farms,  of  course  eject  a tenant  and  pay  him  compensation  for  disturb 

got  compensation  for  disturbance  and  improvements;  ance,  as  they  would  be  recouped  by  the  higher  rent? — 

but  unfortunately  advantage  was  taken  of  that  Act,  and  Yes,  by  a larger  rent. 
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Bee.  9,  1886.  25,122.  But  that  they  cannot  do  any  longer  ? — That 

was  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1870.  A good  many 

Mr.  Maurice  cases  occurred  to  my  own  knowledge, 
utter  y.  25,123.  Well,  I don’t  think  we  need  go  into  that 

now,  for  by  the  alteration  of  the  law,  as  it  now 
stands,  that  can  no  longer  happen. — No,  I know  it 
can’t. 

25.124.  If  there  is  any  alteration  you  would  like  to 
suggest  with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1881,  we  shall  be 
happy  to  hear  you. — Well,  in  the  Act  of  1881,  in  my 
opinion,  the  great  defect  is  in  not  including  the  lease- 
holders. 

25.125.  We  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  on 
that  branch  already. — Yes ; it  is  the  greatest  grievance 
the  tenant-farmers  of  the  county  Dublin  have  to  complain 
of — that  they  derive  no  benefit  from  the  Acts  of  1870 
and  1881 — no  benefit  from  either. 

25.126.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  the  lands  in  the  county 
Dublin  generally  held  by  lease? — Principally  all 
lands  in  the  county  Dublin  are  held  by  lease.  I 
know  most  of  the  estates  in  the  county  Dublin,  and  am 
acquainted  with  them. 

25.127.  Lord  Milltown. — It  would  meet  this  griev- 

ance if  the  leaseholders  were  allowed  to  go  into  Court 
like  the  tenants  at  will  ? — It  would.  It  is  the  greatest 
grievance  they  have  to  complain  of.  Numbers  of  them 
took  leases  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1870,  and  it 
is  nearly  all  the  leases  granted  after  the  passing  of  that 
Act  that  they  complain  of.  In  many  cases  where 
leases  had  run  out,  conditions  were  imposed  on  their 
renewal  which  they  had  to  accept.  They  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  take  them,  because  their  improvements 
were  all  there  in  the  land,  and  if  they  left  they  would 
lose  everything.  It’s  not  like  other  countries,  where 
landlords,  as  in  England  and  Scotland,  make  the  im- 
provements. But  that  is  not  the  case  here.  I know 
one  landlord  in  Dublin  who  adds  an  improvement  rent 
on  the  tenants  when  he  makes  improvements,  and 
the  tenant,  though  reluctant,  has  no  option  left. 
If  he  rebels,  he  surrenders  everything  he  has 
done.  At  present  they  are  exhausted  trying  to 
pay  their  rents.  Of  course  I could  allude  to  many 
cases  if 

Lord  Milltown. — I don’t  think  it  is  necessary. 

25.128.  Mr.  Neligan. — Were  there  any  abatements 
given  on  the  rents  of  those  landlords? — Very  few  in- 
deed gave  it.  Lord  Howth  is  the  principal  one  of  the 
few  that  made  abatements  to  their  tenants.  He  cer- 
tainly is  trying  to  meet  his  tenants.  That  was  in  the 
county  Dublin. 

25.129.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  anxious  to  purchase 
your  holding  if  you  could  get  it  on  fair  terms? — 
I would  be  very  glad  to  purchase,  but  I don’t  think 
mine  is  a holding  that  could  be  reasonably  pur- 
chased. 

25.130.  Why  not?  Is  it  that  the  rent  is  so  enor- 
mously high  ? — Quite  so. 

25.131 . But  supposing  that  a fair  rent  were  fixed, 
would  you  purchase  then? — Oh,  I certainly  would. 

25.132.  How  many  years’  purchase  at  a fair  rent 
would  you  be  prepared  to  give? — Twenty  years.  It 
is  my  opinion  that  if  a fair  rent  were  fixed,  twenty 
years’  purchase  would  be  a fair  purchase,  and  I believe 
that  will  be  considered  so  both  by  the  landlord  and 
tenant. 

25.133.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  a judicial  rent  a 
fair  rent? — No;  I say  that  the  judicial  rents  fixed  in 
the  county  Dublin  have  not  been  fair,  and  I will  give 
you  an  instance,  if  you  like,  in  a case  I was  interested 
in.  It  was  an  application  made  by  the  tenants  of  Lord 
Talbot  in  1883  to  have  fair  rents  fixed.  I made  a 
valuation  for  these  tenants  of  their,  holdings,  and  I must 
certainly  say  that  I was  almost  more  favourable  to  the 
landlord  than  to  the  tenants.  I found  that  most  of  the 
tenants  were  paying  from  60  to  75  per  cent,  beyond  the 
valuation ; that  all  the  improvements  that  were  on 
their  farms  were  their  own  in  buildings ; and  I gave 
a detailed  account  of  my  valuation  of  the  land,  and 
of  the  improvements  made  by  the  tenants,  and  every- 
thing else,  and  I must  certainly  say  that  in  the  face  of 
all  that,  the  old  rents  they  had  been  paying  were  made 


the  fixed  rents — the  judicial  rents.  I think  that  was 
excessive  ; and  I believe  if  the  rents  had  to  be  revised 
now,  the  Commissioners  would  find  a different  state  of 
affairs. 

25.134.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  year  was  that  in? 

That  was  the  year  1883. 

25.135.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  you  are  of  opinion 
that  some  of  the  judicial  rents  in  the  county  Dublin  are 
not  fairly  fixed  ? — I am. 

25.136.  That  they  are  too  high  ? — There  was  no  re- 
duction made.  There  is  another  case  on  the  Domville 
estate.  If  you  like  I will  instance  my  own  case,  as  it 
will  show  the  class  of  cases  generally  in  the  county 
Dublin.  I took  a lease  of  72  acres  of  Irish  land 
in  1871.  The  lands  had  been  for  many  years  in 
the  hands  of  a careless  farmer,  and  I believe  he  had 
almost  a freehold  interest  in  it.  It  was  heavily  mort- 
gaged, and  was  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
after  being  neglected  for  seven  or  eight  years.  The 
landlord  bought  this  farm,  with  three  others  above  it. 
I took  it  at  5 guineas  an  acre  in  1871.  I was  bound  by 
an  agreement  in  the  lease  to  expeud  at  least  £500  in 
buildings.  There  was  no  house  on  it  at  the  time,  and 
scarcely  a decent  stable  or  cattle  house.  I was  bound 
to  have  the  buildings  erected  within  three  years,  other- 
wise the  £500  would  be  confiscated.  I may  tell  you 
that  I deposited  the  £500  as  security  for  the  building  of 
this  house  and  other  improvements,  and  it  was  to  be 
given  back  to  me  when  the  buildings  would  be  com- 
pleted. I completed  the  buildings,  on  which  the  land- 
lord allowed  me  5 per  cent,  for  the  money  and  also 
allowed  me  the  £500  by  instalments  from  time  to 
time  in  my  rent.  I made  all  the  improvements,  and 
spent  in  place  of  £500,  £1,000  on  buildings.  I had 
been  reared  to  market  gardening,  and  I thought  I would 
be  able  to  convert  this  land  into  a market  garden  for 
the  rearing  of  vegetables,  which  would  be  more  profit- 
able than  the  ordinary  rotation  of  wheat  and  oats.  It 
went  on  that  way  for  four  or  five  years,  and  I spent 
in  two  years  over  £1,000  in  manure,  which  I brought 
out  from  Dublin  in  boats,  and  had  it  deposited  on  the 
banks  of  the  canal,  and  then  carted  up  to  the  farm  until 
I made  nearly  the  whole  of  the  land  highly  manured 
ground.  Then  the  price  of  Irish  vegetables  came  down 
after  a bit  by  importations  from  Holland  and  France,  and 
thus  cut  us  out  of  the  English  and  Scotch  market,  and 
then  I had  to  turn  it  into  a farm  for  growing  wheat,  oats, 
and  potatoes  on,  and  up  to  1879  things  went  on  pretty 
well.  I got  fair  prices — 30s.  a barrel  lor  wheat,  from  12s. 
to  14s.  for  oats,  and  potatoes  from  3s.  to  4s.  a cwt.,  and 
these  things  paid  pretty  well.  But  in  1879  my  potato 
crop  was  a failure.  The  disease  set  in  on  them,  and  as  it 
was  a wet  season,  the  wheat  and  oats  also  began  to  fail. 
It  was  bad,  and  in  a drooping  condition.  By  my 
accounts  I find  that  my  expenditure  for  that  year — 
paying  for  labour,  taxes,  and  all  incidental  expenses — 
was  £1,027,  and  all  I realised  for  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  farm  for  that  year  was  about  £680;  so 
that  in  fact  I lost  that  year  nearly  £400.  The  year 
1880  was  very  little  better,  and  I lost  considerably  in 
1881,  and  then  I had  to  lay  down  the  most  of  the 
land  in  grass,  at  enormous  expense  and  labour.  The 
wheat  crop  continued  falling  down  from  30s.  a barrel  to 
16s.  and  18s.,  and  oats  to  9s.  and  10s.  a barrel.  In  1883 
we  had  another  bad  year,  and  my  rent  of  that  farm  was 
5 guineas  an  acre  for  72  acres — £373  12s.  8 d.  is  what 
I pay  per  annum.  The  valuation  is  £179  6s.,  so  that 
I am  paying  yearly  more  than  twice,  the  valuation  ot 
this  farm.  I applied  to  the  landlord  last  year,  and  ex- 
plained the  whole  circumstances  to  him,  and  asked  for 
an  abatement  of  the  rent,  and  he  would  not  give  me  a 
shilling.  I paid  my  rent  in  March  last,  and  after  apply- 
ing at  the  present  time,  he  would  .not  give  me  a shilling 
abatement  of  the  rent,  and  of  course  I have  no  alter- 
native but  to  pay.  I spent  over  £2,000  on  the  farm 
buildings  and  the  house  I live  in,  and  I have  no  other 
alternative  than  to  pay  my  rent,  or  he  could  make  a 
bankrupt  of  me  or  eject  me.  I know  of  other  cases 
very  similar  to  mine,  only  of  course  they  might  not 
have  spent  so  much. 

25.137.  Mr.  Neligan. — Yours  is  a strong  case  for  a 
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judicial  rent? — That  is  my  case.  I know  of  another 
instance,  the  case  of  a man. 

25.138.  Don’t  mention  names. — I won’t.  It  is  the 
case  of  a tenant  who  paid  his  rent  too,  and  he  would 
not  get  an  abatement. 

25.139.  Lord  Milltown. — You  know  it  is  impossible 
to  compel  a landlord  to  give  abatements.  All  the  law 
can  do  is  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed. — I know.  I took 
this  land,  as  I told  you,  when  it  was  in  a bad  condition 
and  there  is  much  better  land  on  the  estate — in  far 
better  condition — for  three  guineas  an  acre. 

25.140.  Mr.  N dig  an. — That  is  your  rent  ? — No,  five 
guineas  is  mine. 

25.141. — Lord  Milltown. — The  Statute  or  Irish  acre  ? 
—The  Irish. 

25.142.  — And  you  would  be  willing  to  give  20  years’ 
purchase  for  your  farm  at  a fair  rent  ? — I would. 

25.143.  And  you  would  like  to  purchase  at  a fair 
rent? — I would. 

25.144.  Do  you  think  that  feeling  is  shared  in  by  the 
tenants  in  the  county  Dublin  ? — I do. 

25.145.  That  they  are  anxious  of  becoming  owners 
of  their  land,  for  the’  sake  of  being  owners  ? — Every 

tenant  farmer  I know — and  I know  most  of  them is 

most  anxious,  once  a fair  rent  is  fixed,  to  become  pur- 
chaser. 

25.146.  They  are  anxious  to  become  purchasers  ?— 
They  are  anxious. 

25.147.  Do  you  think  such  a result  would  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  coun- 
try?— I do,  certainly. 

25.148.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  years  has  your  lease 
to  run  ? — Over  60  years.  My  lease  in  1871  was  for  61 
and  81  years.  It  was  given  in  the  two  ways. 

25.149.  Lord  Milltown. — With  regard  to  the  fixing 
of  a fair  rent;  do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable,  where 
no  purchase  was  effected,  that  there  should  be  a power 
to  fix  the  rent  at  more  frequent  intervals  than  15 
years  ? — I think  15  years  would  be  a fair  term.  The 
landlord  and  tenant  having  got  the  rent  fixed  for  lo 
years — and  rents,  I may  observe,  have  been  well  paid  in 
this  county — would  have  ample  opportunity  within 
that  period  of  considering  all  their  circumstances  and 
making  fair  averages  and  cdntrasts,  and  then  if  neces- 
sary they  could  apply  again. 

25.150.  And  so  far  as  you  know  the  tenants  would 
not  be  anxious  to  have  that  period  lessened  ? — I don’t 
think  so. 

25.151.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  able  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  all  the  tenants  in  your  locality  ? — I have  spoken  to 
many  of  them  on  the  subject. 

25.152.  And  that  is  your  opinion  ? — Yes.  I can  give 
you  their  opinion. 

25.153.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  very  long? — I don’t 
think  it  is. 

25.154.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  that  the  rents 
fixed  in  1881  and  1882  as  fair  rents  could  be  regarded 
as  fair  rents  now  ? — The  judicial  rents  ? 

25.155.  Yes. — I told  you  that  the  rents  I spoke  of 
are  not  fair  rents  at  all. 

25.156.  Lord  Milltown. — That  they  were  not  fair 
rents  when  fixed  ? — I believe  not. 

25.157.  But  supposing  them  to  be  fair  rents  at  that 
time,  would  you  consider  them  to  be  fair  rents  now  ? — 
Well,  this  is  an  exceptionably  bad  year. 

25.158.  When  you  say  an  exceptionably  bad  year,  I 
suppose  you  take  for  granted  that  there  will  always  be 
either  exceptionably  good  or  bad  years  ? — Yes. 

25.159.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  mean,  by  a fair  rent, 
the  rent  that  will  bear  the  strain  of  a bad  year  ? — 

I do. 

25.160.  And  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  markets  for  15 
years  ? — Yes,  I take  one  with  the  other. 

25.161.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  are  we  to  know  what  will 
happen  for  the  next  15 years? — This  year  is  a very  bad 
year.  I saW  cattle  sold  for  £15  18s.  that  1 sold  the 
same  quality  for  £20  a few  years  ago. 

25.162.  Was  this  week’s  market  a bad  one? — There 
have  been  worse. 

25.163.  What  was  the  price  of  beef  to-day  ? — I saw 
beef  sold  for  40s.  a cwt. 


^ 25,164.  What  was  the  top  price  of  beef  to-day?— 
From  between  47s.  to  50s. 

25.165.  That  is  what  it  was  hist  Thursday  ? — It  was 
a sluggish  market. 

25.166.  I suppose  there  was  not  a large  supply? — 
There  was  about  an  average  supply. 

25.167.  What  I want  to  know  is — we  have  it  in 
evidence  here  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  find  it  neces- 
sary  to  give  now  from  7 to  15  per  cent,  of  additional 
reduction  from  what  they  gave  in  1881  down  to  1885. 
Now,  do  you  think  the  tenants  who  got  these  rents 
fixed  during  that  period  would  not  be  a little  dissatis- 
fied now  at  seeing  their  neighbours  getting  15  per  cent, 
additional  reduction,  and  that  they  would  not  like  a 
shorter  period  than  1 5 years  for  having  a revision  of 
their  rents?— Well,  1881  down  to  1885,  most  of  the 
judicial  rents  revised  were  too  high,  and  the  abatements 
were  scarcely  enough.  The  rents  were  fixed  too 
high. 

25.168.  That  is  exactly  what  I asked  you.  Did  you 
consult  the  people  about  the  length  of  the  term  ?— In 
fact,  I may  tell  you  this  much,  that  the  county  Dublin 
farmers  have  learned  to  avoid  the  Land  Court.  They 
would  not  approach  it  now,  having  got  experience  by 
the  few  cases  that  were  brought  there  and  tried.  I 
wanted  some  farmers  to  come  before  this  Commission, 
but  so  much  were  they  disappointed  at  the  other  Com- 
mission that  they  would  not  come  near  you. 

25.169.  Your  experience,  then,  is  that  the  tenants 
have  lost  all  confidence  in  Commissions  of  any  sort  ? — 
They  certainly  have.  The  tenants  of  the  county  Dublin, 
I would  say,  have  lost  all  confidence  in  Commissions.  I 
could  not  get  a tenant  to  come  before  you,  and  I 
believe  you  have  not  been  troubled  with  many. 

25.170.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  there  any  suggestions 
you  would  like  to  make  with  regard  to  the  Land  Pur- 
chase Act? — I was  considering  that  if  the  term  for  repay- 
ment was  extended  from  49  to  60  years  it  would  be  an 
improvement. 

25.171.  You  mean  an  extension  of  the  period  for  re- 
payment of  the  loan  l— Yes,  from  49  to  60  years.  That 
would  make  the  judicial  rents  easier. 

25.172.  Yes,  it  would  make  them  much  less. — It 
would. 

25.173.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  instalments  would  be 
lessened? — The  instalments  would  be  £67  instead  of 
£100.  At  present  it  is  a reduction  of  20  per  cent.  I 
wrote  to  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  August  on  that 
very  point  about  the  leaseholders,  and  I had  a reply 
from  him  thanking  me  for  my  letter,  which  he  said 
would  receive  his  careful  consideration. 

25.174.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  that  would 
impair  the  security  of  the  State  in  any  way  ? — I think 
not.  I think  it  would  be  monstrous  if  the  present 
generation  were  to  be  called  on  to  make  all  the  sacrifice 
for  securing  the  freehold  of  the  land  for  future  genera- 
tions. 

25.175.  You  don’t  see  why  you  should  do  anything 
for  posterity,  as  posterity  can  do  nothing  for  you  ? — 
The  further  it  is  extended,  the  better. 

25.176.  That  would  be  an  argument — a strong  argu- 
ment— if  you  were  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  purpose  of  purchasing,  but  when  you  would  be 
only  called  on  to  pay  20  per  cent,  less  than  you  are 
paying  at  present  it  would  seem  a distinct  advantage. — 
It  does.  1 am  not  in  favour  of  compulsory  purchase. 
If  it  would  not  benefit  both  landlord  and  tenant  I would 
not  have  it  at  all.  I would  not  be  in  favour  of  doing 
away  with  the  resident  gentry. 

25.177.  Mr.  Neligan. — -What  you  want  is  to  make 
purchase  more  attractive? — Yes. 

25.178.  Mr.  Knipe. — Some  people  say  that  the  land- 
lords would  insist  upon  getting  a longer  number  of 
years’  purchase  than  18  or  20  years.  What  is  your 
opinidh  ? — They  might ; but  I consider  that  would  be 
fair,  perhaps. 

25.179.  But  that  would  not  benefit  the  tenants? — It 
would  benefit  them  in  this  way : that  instead  of  pay- 
ing £80  they  would  only  have  to  pay  £67. 

25.180.  Provided  the  price  was  the  same  ; but  if  the 
landlord  insisted  on  getting  a longer  number  of  years' 
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purchase  ? — Then  it  would  fall  through — it  would  not 
work. 

25.181.  Do  you  say  that  the  landlord  should  expect 
to  get  a longer  number  of  years’  purchase  because  the 
tenant  is  paying  less  ? — In  one  sense. 

25.182.  That  would  be  of  no  importance  to  him,  as 
the  only  party  to  suffer  by  the  delay  of  payment  is  the 
State. — Yes. 

25.183.  And  don’t  you  think  it  would  also  be  an 
advantage  to  the  country  that  the  term  should  be  got 
over  as  quickly  as  possible  ? — It  would.  I know  a case 
on  the  Domville  estate  which  perhaps  I may  be  allowed 
to  mention.  In  old  Sir  Compton  Domville’ s time  his 
tenantry  were  the  most  happy  to  be  found  anywhere, 
and  when  they  became  pressed  in  the  year  1847 — he 
held  some  of  his  tenantry  at  will — he  reduced  his  rents 
until  he  tided  them  all  over  the  worst  times ; and  in  my 
younger  days  the  village  of  Santry  was  a model  village 
for  all  parts  of  Ireland.  They  were  a happy,  prosperous, 
and  comfortable  tenantry  ; but  the  moment  Sir  Charles 
Domville  got  possession  of  the  estate  in  1870  every  tenant 
whose  lease  ran  out  had  his  rent  raised  from  the  old 
rents  of  £4  to  £6  and  £6  6s.  an  acre.  In  fact,  he  created 
a new  tenantry,  and  sent  the  old  tenants  about  their 
business.  All  that  time  they  got  small  compensation. 
Of  course,  as  I say,  it  was  but  right  he  should  allow 
something  for  tenants’  improvements.  But  he  got 
this  increased  rental,  and  within  six  years’  time  there 
were  six  bankrupt  tenants,  and  they  had  nearly 
all  failed.  One  young  man  named  Nelson  who 
came  from  Scotland  and  took  a large  farm  of  126  acres 
adjoining  the  demesne — a more  industrious  man  I never 
saw — he  introduced  all  the  most  improved  machinery, 
Clydesdale  horses,  and  everything  pertaining  to  high-class 
farming.  Well,  he  commenced  a large  system  of  tillage- 
farming, and  went  on  until  1879,  and  met  his  first 
crash  in  1880.  He  was  not  able  to  pay  his  rent,  and 
applied  for  an  abatement,  but  Sir  Charles  would  not 
consider  such  a thing.  A petition  was  even  got  up  by 
the  farmers  of  the  district,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it. 
The  following  year  he  was  cleared  out  for  non-payment 
of  rent,  and  went  back  to  his  own  country  penniless, 
although  he  brought  a large  capital  with  him  to  this 
country.  That  laud,  like  others  on  the  same  estate,  for 
three  years  was  a perfect  common — a waste — and  was 
grazed  by  the  people  around,  and  it  is  now  let  for  £4  an 
acre.  Sir  Charles  had  to  go  out  of  the  country  the  next 
year,  and  died  an  absconding  bankrupt ; but  before  he 
left  he  destroyed  the  whole  estate. 

25.184.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  I gather  from  your 
evidence  that  you  are  in  favour  of  leaseholders  coming 
under  the  Act  to  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — I am. 

25.185.  But  you  are  not  in  favour  of  lessening  the 
period  for  the  revision  of  rents  from  15  years — that  you 
consider  a fair  period  ? — A fair  average  period. 

25.186.  Do  you  think  the  instalments  for  the  repay- 
ment of  the  purchase  loan  might  be  protracted  from  49 
to  60  years? — Yes. 

25.187.  And  you  are  not  in  favour  of  compulsory 
purchase? — I am  not. 

25.188.  Mr.  Neligan. — How  many  years  has  your 
lease,  to  run  ? — It  was  for  60  years  with  an  extension  of 
about  21  years. 

25.189.  What  was  the  original  term  of  your  lease? — 
It  was  a 60  years  lease,  and  then  there  was  an  extension 
of  21  years,  treating  it  as  81  years,  and  there  are  16 
years  of  that  gone. 

25.190.  Mr.  Knipe. — Should  times  not  improve,  would 
you  be  able  to  pay  your  present  rent? — I would  not  be 
able  to  pay  it.  I am  not  now  paying  it  out  of  that  pro- 
perty at  all.  I am  paying  out  of  other  sources.  As  I 
told  you,  in  1869  I lost  .£400. 

25.191.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  you  had  not  other  resources 
to  fall  back  upon,  you  could  not  pay  ? — I could  not. 

25.192.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  any  landlords  iff  your 
locality  given  reductions  on  their  rents? — Mr.  Hamilton 
and  Sir  Edward  Cecil  Guinness  have.  Sir  Cecil  Guin- 
ness has  certainly  made  some  abatements.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton I did  not  hear  much  complaint  of.  I think  quietly 
he  is  making  settlements  with  his  tenants.  He  is  the 
old  member  for  the  county  Dublin.  Lord  Annally,  who 


is  poor,  has  a small  class  of  tenants  at  the  Strawberry  beds. 
They  had  a bad  season,  but  1 don’t  know  what  arrange- 
ment he  made  with  them,  but  I think  he  made  some 
temporary  abatement.  Then  we  have  Dr.  Kirkpatrick 
— he  is  a good  landlord  and  gave  some  abatements. 

25.193.  Have  any  abatements  been  given  on  the 
judicial  rents  in  your  locality  at  all  ? — No.  There  is 
scarcely  a judicial  rent  fixed  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
all. 

25.194.  They  are  all  leaseholders? — Yes.  On  the 
Domville  estate  there  is  a memorial  to  the  Court  asking 
for  abatements,  and  they  have  not  got  any  answer  to  it 
yet.  Of  course  the  estate  is  in  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  there  is  a difficulty  about  it ; but  the  tenants  have 
not  paid  the  last  March  rents  yet.  It  is  the  only 
estate  on  which  I know  there  is  a regular  strike 
against  obnoxious  rents.  Lord  Howth  is  considered,  I 
heard,  pretty  fair.  Mr.  Rochford,  his  agent,  has  stated 
that  he  got  permission  to  make  the  best  terms  he  can 
with  the  tenants. 

25.195.  What  effect  would  it  produce  on  the  tenants 
if  they  were  assisted  to  become  the  owners  of  their 
land  ? — It  would  give  them  a great  stimulant  to  exer- 
tion, to  know  they  had  what  would  really  be  a fair  rent 
fixed  for  15  years;  but  if  they  could  become  owners  of 
their  own  holdings,  I think  it  would  tend  greatly  to  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  As  regards  the  farmers  of  the 
county  Dublin,  I know  they  have  tried  to  pay  their 
rents  punctually.  There  were  no  rents  paid  better  in 
any  other  part  of  this  country. 

25.196.  And  they  got  no  consideration  from  their 
landlords  as  the  tenantry  did  in  the  south  of  Ireland  ? — 
They  have  not,  and  another  year  would  crush  them. 

25.197.  And  that  observation  would  apply  equally 
to  the  north  of  Ireland  as  to  the  county  Dublin  farmers  ? 
— I think  it  would.  I think  one  year  more  would 
crush  all  the  tenant  farmers  in  Ireland.  I know  of  one 
instance  in  which;  to  oblige  a friend  of  my  own,  I had 
to  join  him  In  a bill  to  a bank  at  six  per  cent.,  three 
years  ago,  in  order  to  enable  him  to  meet  his  rent; 
and  he  was  only  able  to  reduce  that  very  little  since — 
and  he  would  not  get  a penny  reduction  from  his  land- 
lord. 

25.198.  It  has  been  stated  here  that  numbers  of  ten- 
ants are  well  able  to  pay  their  rents,  but  will  not  do  so. 
Now,  what  is  your  opinion  of  the  financial  condition  of 
the  tenantry  of  Ireland  ? — I don’t  believe  there  is  a 
tenant  farmer  in  the  county  Dublin  that,  unless  he  has 
an  extraordinary  rack-rent,  but  is  willing,  and  has  paid 
his  rent.  There  is  no  combination  to  do  otherwise. 

25.199.  And  that  inability  to  pay  the  rents  is  caused 
by  the  low  prices  of  produce  ? — It  is,  and  nothing  else 
— by  the  great  difference  in  prices  now  and  some  years 
ago. 

25.200.  And  the  importation  of  foreign  cattle,  I sup- 
pose, has  something  to  say  to  it? — Failing  in  prices 
and  everything. 

25.201.  Are  you  able  now  to  give  us  any  opinion  as 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  tenantry  of  this  country  ? 
— Well,  all  I can  say  is,  if  the  importations  are  to  con- 
tinue in  the  future  at  the  same  rate  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  that  things  will  look  very  bad  indeed  for  the 
tenantry.  Certainly,  if  the  prices  that  are  realised  now 
or  stock  or  produce  do  not  improve,  I don’t  know  on 
earth  what  will  become  of  land  at  all.  My  only  hope 
is  that  things  will  improve  in  Ireland.  Of  course  trade 
is  bad  in  England ; and  England,  we  all  know,  was  a 
great  market  for  our  produce,  and  Scotland  too. 

25.202.  Has  your  attention  been  drawn  to  the  reduc- 
tions that  the  English  farmers  have  received  from  the 
landlords  in  that  country? — They  are  very  considerable. 
A gentleman  a few  days  ago  told  me  that  he  would  give 
me  one  of  the  best  farms  in  Essex  at  half  the  rent  I 
was  paying  for  mine,  and  that  he  would  give  it  free  of 
rent  for  one  year — that  I would  have  nothing  to  do  but 
walk  into  a magnificent  house,  with  all  the  necessary 
out-offices  required  for  farming  purposes.  That  was 
Professor  Carroll,  who  has  been  there  himself  for 
years. 

25.203.  Of  course  the  tenant  farmer  has  many  ad- 
vantages there  that  we  have  not  over  here? — They 
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have  much  better  markets  in  Essex.  It  is  the  best 
part,  and 'Professor  Carroll  knows  my  farm. 

25,201.  Lord  Milltown. — And  do  you  really  think 
you  would  have  greater  advantages  in  Essex  than  you 
would  in  the  county  of  Dublin,  at  Blanchardstown  ? — 

I don’t  know.  I know  I used  to  ship  largely  to  Eng- 
and,  and  unquestionably  the  markets  are  better  there. 

25.205.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  generally  now,  you 
think  the  English  farmers  have  an  advantage  ? — I think 
they  have  a better  market  for  their  produce.  At  present 
I believe  the  markets  are  bad  enough  in  England. 

25.206.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  England,  I believe,  they 
are  nearer  to  the  markets  ? — They  are,  and  they  have 
better  railway  accommodation.  The  freights  we  have 
to  pay  here  are  exorbitant. 

25.207.  Lord  Milltown. — I am- glad  you  mentioned 
that — It  is  very  important. — Yes,  the  freights  we  pay 
are  very  high,  and  our  railway  accommodation  is  not 
nearly  so  good  as  theirs. 


EVIDENCE. 


25.209.  And  that  is  a matter  of  serious  importance — 
these  freight  charges? — it  is;  the  charges  are  tar 
cheaper  at  the  other  side. 

25.210.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  reference  to  the  farmers 
in  England — they  are  not  supposed  to  make  any  im- 
provements on  their  land  in  the  shape  of  buildings — it  is 
the  landlord  does  that? — As  far  as  I know,  all  the  im- 
provements are  made  by  the  landlord,  or  allowed  for  in 
money  value  by  payment.  In  Scotland,  too,  a good  deal 
of  that  is  practised. 

25.211.  And  if  the  tenant  cannot  see  his  way  to 
making  his  money  out  of  the  farm,  I believe  he  can  give 
it  up  to  the  landlord  ? — He  can  walk  out. 

25.212.  And  that  is  not  the  case  here? — In  this 
country  you  have  to  invest  all  your  money  in  the  farm 
—all  your  buildings  are  your  own  money  expenditure 
— and  if  you  walk  out  you  must  leave  all  your  property 
after  you. 


Mr.  Patrick  S.  O’Rkillv,  examined. 


25.213.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  Chairman  of  the 
Granard  Board  of  Guardians,  I understand  ? — Yes. 

25.214.  And  a tenant  farmer  in  the  County  of  Long- 
ford?— Yes,  and  Cavan  as  well. 

25.215.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm? — About  200 
acres  altogether. 

25.216.  Do  you  hold  under  more  than  one  landlord? 
— I hold  under  three  different  landlords. 

25.217.  Do  you  hold  under  lease  or  how  ? — I hold 
two  of  the  farms  by  lease  in  Cavan,  and  in  Longford  I 
have  a judicial  rent  fixed  for  the  holding. 

25.218.  Are  you  anxious  to  have  an  alteration  made 
in  the  law,  which  would  permit  you  to  go  into  Court  and 
have  a fair  rent  fixed  for  your  leasehold  farms  ? — Oh, 
decidedly. 

25.219.  And  that  is  the  general  feeling  of  the  lease- 
holders in  Longford,  you  think  ? — Oh,  yes. 

25.220.  Are  the  judicial  rents  that  have  been  fixed 
giving  satisfaction  ? — No,  they  have  not  given  satisfac- 
tion from  the  very  first. 

25.221.  From  the  first? — Not  from  the  very  first.  I 

may  say  I have  a great  deal  of  experience — though  I 
have  only  had  one  rent  fixed  for  myself— but  I have  a 
great  deal  of  experience  in  valuing  for  others  going 
before  the  Land  Commission  Court  in  both  Longford 
and  Cavan,  and  at  the  time  those  rents  were  fixed 

25.222.  Mr.  Neligan. — When  were  they  fixed — what 
rents  do  you  allude  to  now  ? — The  rents  in  Cavan  and 
Longford.  They  were  fixed  so  far  back  as  1882  and 
1883.  We  regard  them  when  fixed  as  being  about  from 
15  to  20  per  cent,  too  high 

25.223.  Lord  Milltown. — The  judicial  rents  were 
fixed,  according  to  your  judgment,  at  from  15  to  20  per 
cent,  too  high  ? — Yes. 

25.224.  Were  the  landlords  of  that  opinion,  or  were 
they  satisfied  with  them  ? — No. 

25.225.  But  they  did  not  think  them  too  high? — I 
should  say  the  landlords  were  not  of  that  opinion,  judg- 
ing from  how  they  fought  them  out  in  Court. 

25.226.  Where  they  satisfied  with  them  ? — Yes. 

25.227.  They  were? — Yes,  to  some  extent. 

25.228.  But  they  did  not  show  that  by  the  number  of 
the  appeals  they  brought? — I should  state  one  thing 
that  had  a most  disastrous  effect  on  the  fixing  of  rents 
and  the  effecting  of  settlements  made  out  of  Court — it 
influenced  it  wonderfully  in  regard  to  the  County  of 
Longford  and  the  County  of  Cavan — I allude  to  the 
first  two  years  after  the  sitting  of  the  Court  of  Appeal. 
The  judicial  rents  fixed  the  year  after  the  passing  of  the 
Act  were  all  appealed  against  almost,  by  the  landlords. 
These  appeals  were  heard  in  Mulligar  by  the  Chief 
Commissioners,  and  they  in  almost  every  case  increased 
the  judicial  rent ; so  that  a number  of  the  tenants  already 
in  the  Court,  whose  cases  had  not  been  disposed  of, 
holding  under  these  landlords  rushed  in  and  accepted  the 
landlords’  proposal,  which  was  often  not  more  than  a 
reduction  of  10  or  15  per  cent,  and  I know  of  a case 


where  it  was  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  a reduction. 
1 have  the  extract  here  showing  how  the  judicial  rents 
were  incraseed. 

25.229.  That  is  sufficient — you  need  not  read  them. 
By  how  much  were  the  judicial  rents  increased  ? — By 
something  like  10  or  15  per  cent,  from  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  by  the  Sub- Commissioners. 

22.230.  And  the  result  of  that  was,  you  say,  to  deter 
the  tenants  from  going  into  Court?— Decidedly. 

25.231.  To  get  fair  rents  fixed? — Decidedly. 

25.232.  And  then  they  made  settlements  with  their 
landlords  ? — Yes,  on  the  proposals  made  by  the  landlords. 
In  a case  where  I valued,  the  tenants  came  to  me  and  con- 
sulted me.  I told  them  they  would  be  entitled  to  at 
least  the  reduction  made  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  of 
from  20  to  25  per  cent. ; but  their  answer  to  me  was, 

‘ See  what  has  been  done — the  rent  has  been  brought 
“ back  again  to  the  old  figure.”  Another  thing  that  in- 
fluenced them  very  much  in  Longford  and  Cavan  was 
the  threat  of  the  landlords  to  deprive  them  of  the  use  of 
bogs. 

25.233.  It  lias  been  held  that  the  Court  has  power 
to  give  a tenant  the  right  to  bog  to  which  he  was  ac- 
customed before  he  came  into  Court. 

25.234.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  fixing  of  fair  rent  does 
not  alter  the  rights  of  turbary. 

25.235.  Witness. — That  has  been  represented  to  them 
over  and  over  again  ; but  all  the  same  it  has  interfered 
with  them,  and  the  landlords  have  charged  a rent  for 
bogs  for  which  they  never  charged  before. 

25.236.  That  is  not  quite  the  law  ? — I heard  that 
before.  I heard  Lord  Justice  FitzGibbon  give  that 
opinion  at  Cavan,  but  the  landlords  have  not  acted 
on  it. 

25.237.  Lord  Milltown. — But  at  all  events  the  fear  of 
loosing  turbary,  you  say,  has  influenced  them  against 
going  with  the  Land  Commission  Court  ? — Yes,  the  fear 
of  loosing  turbary,  and  the  fact  that  the  judicial  rents 
fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  had  been  increased  on 
appeal. 

25.238.  And  the  result  of  your  experience  is  that  the 
rents  agreed  upon  with  the  landlords  outside  Court  are 
higher  than  what  they  ought  to  be? — Decidedly.  And 
also  a number  of  the  tenants  who  availed  of  the  Arrears 
Act  exhausted  all  their  means  by  so  doing,  and  in  a 
short  time  after,  when  they  applied  to  the  Court  under 
the  Act  of  1881  and  1882,  they  found  they  owed  a year 
and  a half  or  two  years’  rent.  In  that  case  they  were 
forced  to  accept  the  landlords’  terms,  because  they  were 
not  in  a position  to  clear  up-  all  the  arrears.  The 
landlords  proposed  a certain  reduction,  and  if  the 
tenant  accepted  the  terms,  well  and  good — if  not,  an 
ejectment  process  was  issued  against  him.  I know  nu- 
merous town  lands  on  which  that  rule  was  carried  out, 
and  the  tenants  were  forced  to  accept  ruinous  reductions. 

I could  give  you  the  case  of  a man  not  far  from  me. 
His  rent  was  £12  15a.  a year,  and  the  landlord  proposed 
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a reduction  of  15s.-  The  tenant  had  to  accept  it  or  go 
out,  and  ejectment  proceedings  were  brought  against 
him  this  time  twelve  months  for  three  years’  rent. 

25.239.  What  was  his  Poor-Law  valuation  ? — Some- 
thing about  the  same  as  the  rent. 

25.240.  Well,  that  does  not  seem  very  high  ? — Well, 
no ; but  the  Poor-Law  valuation  in  the  north  is  very 
high. 

25.241.  But  you  are  speaking  of  Longford? — No,  I 
am  speaking  of  Cavan. 

25.242.  Did  the  reduction  of  15s.  reduce  the  rent 
below  the  Poor-Law  valuation? — In  or  about  the  Poor- 
Law  valuation. 

25.243.  Still  you  think  that  was  too  high? — Decidedly. 
It  was  a ruinous  rent ; and  he  never  was  able  to  pay  it. 

25.244.  How  many  years  had  he  been  paying  that 
rent — was  it  an  old  rent? — I should  say  he  was  paying 
it  for  15  or  20  years. 

25.245.  And  he  paid  that  rent  up  to  recently  ? — Yes, 
until  the  year  1879  or  1880,  until  the  depression  set  in 
and  low  prices.  The  prices  since  then  combined  to  ruin 
him. 

25.246.  Are  the  rents  pretty  well  paid  in  your  county  ? 
— Very  well. 

25.247.  Has  there  been  any  attempt  to  prevent  the 
tenants  if  they  wished  to  pay  ? — No,  none  whatever,  but 
a very  large  percentage  are  unable  to  pay.  I should 
say  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers  are  unable  to  pay  any  rent. 

25.248.  Are  you  now  speaking  of  the  whole  Union  or 
of  Cavan  alone  ? — The  whole  of  the  Granard  Union. 

25.249.  Does  that  extend  to  Longford? — It  extends 
to  Cavan,  Longford,  and  a small  portion  of  West 
Meath. 

25.250.  Do  you  think  20  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  in 
that  Union  are  unable  to  pay  rent? — I think  20  per 
cent,  of  them  are  unable  to  pay  any  rent. 

25.251.  Any  rent  at  all  ? — Any  rent. 

25.252.  What  would  you  suggest  should  be  done 
with  these  poor  people  ? — They  are  not  only  not  able  to 
pay  their  rents  now,  but  they  have  been  in  that  con- 
ditionfor  the  past  four  years.  I know  landlords  who  have 
not  received  any  rent  from  this  class  of  tenants  for  four 
years. 

25.253.  Through  inability  on  their  part  to  pay  ? — 
Through  inability  on  their  part ; and  they  have  not 
taken  steps  to  enforce  it,  knowing  that  they  could  not 
get  it  from  them. 

25.254.  Can  you  make  no  suggestion  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  these  poor  people  ? — I would  propose  to 
make  a substantial  reduction  in  their  present  rent  and 
wipe  out  all  arrears. 

25.255.  What  would  be  the  use  of  that  if  they  cannot 
pay  anything  ? — That's  because  the  rents  are  and  have 
been  too  high. 

25.256.  But  according  to  your  statement  they  have  not 
paid  any  rent  for  four  years  ? — Yes. 

25.257.  It  can’t  help  them,  then,  to  reduce  their  rents  ? 
— No,  but  they  got  impoverished  and  lost  all  means  of 
trying  to  meet  the  rent  in  1879. 

25.258.  What  use  would  an  abatement  be  to  men 
who  have  not  paid  any  rent  for  four  years,  and 
who  are  in  no  better  position  now  ? — As  I said  before, 
they  lost  all  means  of  trying  to  meet  their  rents  in  1879 
and  1880,  when  the  landlords  gave  no  reductions.  It  is 
hard  for  a farmer  to  improve  if  he  has  no  capital. 

25.259.  Exactly  ; then  how  can  you  improve  their 
position,  because  reducing  the  rent  of  a man  who  could 
pay  no  rent  for  four  years  does  not  improve  his  posi- 
tion ? — They  want  a substantial  reduction  of  their  rents 
— I would  say  at  least  by  the  half.  They  were  never 
able  to  go  into  Court. 

25.260.  I cannot  understand  how,  if  they  had  paid  no 
rent  for  four  years,  and  are  still  pressing  for  reduction, 
it  would  make  any  difference  to  them? — Yes,  I know 
some  cases  that  were  before  the  Chairman  for  Cavan. 
I believe  there  are  500  tenants  in  the  County  of  Cavan 
against  whom  decrees  for  possession  are  held  by  the 
landlords.  I know  one  landlord  who  took  out  70 
decrees,  and  in  one  case  where  a tenant  owed  five  years 
rent  the  Chairman  asked  was  he  slothful,  and,  “ It  ap- 
pears so,”  said  the  landlord. 


25.261.  llow  many  acres  do  each  of  these  people 
hold  ? — They  average  about  15  acres  each. 

25.262.  Is  this  bog  land  ? — Yes,  a great  deal  of  it  is 
hilly,  spongy,  thin,  and  cold. 

25.263.  What  rent  do  they  pay  an  acre  for  it? — Prom 
£1  to  25s. 

25.264.  That  is  rather  high  ? — Rather  high. 

25.265.  For  bad  land  ? — Rather  high.  Indeed  the 
rents  are  all  too  high,  and  yet  they  do  not  differ  much 
from  the  Poor-Law  valuation. 

25.266.  But  do  you  see  any  means  by  which  these 
poor  people  who  have  no  longer  any  stock  or  any 
means  of  cultivating  their  land  can  be  lifted  out  of  this 
slough  of  misery  V — First  by  reducing  their  rents  to 
one  half — that’s  all. 

25.267.  That  Won’t- stock  their  land? — Their  labour 
is  their  great  capital.  I believe  if  they  had  the  arrears 
wiped  out  and  that  their  rents  were  reduced  40  per  cent, 
they  would  make  an  effort  to  meet  their  rents. 

25.268.  Do  you  think  that  would  make  them  able  to 
pay  their  rents  ? — I think  it  would.  They  are  a hard- 
working, industrious  people. 

25.269.  But  I don’t  see  how  they  can  make  bricks 
without  straw? — Well,  take  myself  as  an  example, ami 
they  are  nearly  in  as  good  a position  as  I am,  for  1 
have  o pay  for  my  labour,  while  they  do  all  their  own 
work,  and  leave  no  value  on  their  own  time. 

25.270.  But  they  have  no  stock? — No,  they  lost  all 
in  1879. 

25.271.  What  is  the  use  of  their  labour,  then? — It 
produces  food  for  them. 

25.272.  Thefland  grows  crops  for  them,  then? — 
Yes ; potatoes  and  oats ; but  if  they  were  sold  they 
would  not  produce  much. 

25.273.  Do  they  grow  barley  and  oats? — Oats  only. 

25.274.  The  lands  are  not  in  grass,  then? — No. 

25.275.  It’s  all  laid  out  in  tillage? — Yes,  for  the 
most  part. 

25.276.  Are  the  people  in  your  county  anxious  to 
purchase  their  holdings? — Yes,  if  they  could  come  to 
terms. 

25.277.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  is  the  average  number 
of  acres  on  each  of  the  farms  you  speak  of? — The 
average  number  is  seven  or  eight. 

25.278.  But  you  said  20? — But  that  would  be  the 
larger  ones. 

25.279.  Lord  'MUltowri. — About  the  same  sized 
holding,  I suppose,  as  in  a congested  district? — 
Exactly.  I will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  farms.  If  you 
go  to  30  acres,  that  means  80  per  cent,  of  all  the  farms 
in  Cavan. 

25.280.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then,  in  point  of  fact,  a 
system  of  migration  is  what  is  wanted  for  them  ? 

25.281.  Lord  Milltown. — They  never  can  live  and 
thrive  on  six  or  eight  acres  of  land. 

25.282.  Witness. — I told  you  the  condition  of  those 
tenants,  who  are  almost  iu  a permanent  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy ; and  they  nnmber  20  per  cent,  of  the  farmers. 

25.283.  But  these  people  never  can  do  any  good  ? — 
Oh,  yes,  if  the  rent  was  reduced.  I spoke  to  one  man, 
and  said,  “ Your  rent  is  £6 ; about  half  that  rent  would 
“ be  the  price  you  should  pay  for  it.”  “ Well,”  said  he, 
“if  I had  it  for  that  I would  struggle  to  pay.” 

25.284.  He  might  struggle ; but  how  a man  could 
live  and  do  for  himself  and  his  family  on  such  a holding, 
I cannot  see  ? — But  they  have  lived  there  in  die  past- 
in  better  times. 

25.285.  And  his  ability  to  continue  on  would  de- 
pend entirely  on  whether  there  would  be  a failure  of 
the  potato  crops  or  not? — They  suffer  more  in  the 
price  of  calves.  They  feed  calves  and  pay  the  rent 
by  them.  The  farm  produce  is  required  for  the  sup- 
port of  the  family. 

25.286.  Do  you  think  these  people  would  be  better 
off  if  they  were  the  owners  of  their  holdings? — Yes. 

25.287.  What  sort  of  instalment  would  they  be  able 
to  pay  ? — I have  not  the  slightest  hesitation  in  saying 
they  would  give  fifteen  years’  purchase  for  their 
holdings. 

25.288.  At  the  present  rent? — Yes,  willingly,  where 
fair,  and  would  pay  it. 
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25.289.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  they  could  pay 
the  instalments  to  the  Government  ? — I do.  I know  a 
number  of  them  that  proposed  that. 

25.290.  Lord  MilUown. — That  is  curious,  that  if  they 
cannot  pay  their  present  rent  now— of  course  the  pur- 
chase,  would  make  a reduction — they  would  willingly 
pay  it  if  they  became  purchasers.  Do  you  think  that 

would  afford  a sufficient  security  to  the  State  ? 

Quite  as  good  as  the  large  tenants,  because,  as  I said 
before,  the  large  farmers  have  to  pay  for  their  labour, 
but  these  people  have  their  own  labour.  Of  course  if 
they  charged  themselves  with  labour  it  would  leave  no 
margin  for  the  rent. 

25.291.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  majority  of  those 
tenants  got  judicial  rents? — No,  they  have  not.  The 
reason  of  that  is  the  Poor-Law  valuation  and  the  rent 
are  almost  the  same,  and  they  had  no  business  going 
into  the  Court,  for  they  would  not  get  a reduction. 

25.292.  Your  statement  was  that  they  were  deterred 
from  going  in  by  the  increases  the  Commissioners  made  ? 
— Yes. 

25.293.  Lord  Milltown. — That  was  one  of  the 
reasons? — Yes;  and  another  thing  is  that  when  the 
land  is  about  the  valuation  there  is  no  use  in  their 
going  in. 

25.294.  You  think  the  Poor-Law  valuation  is  too 
high  ?— It  is  in  Ulster.  In  Longford,  in  the  best  land, 
it  is  fair  enough.  It  is  very  irregular.  I don’t  want 
to  dwell  on  this  point. 

25.295.  But  the  prices  when  Griffiths’  valuation  was 
fixed — on  the  prices  of  1852 — they  were  something 
like  50  per  cent,  lower  than  the  prices  at  the  present 
day.  Does  not  that  seem  as  if  Griffiths’  valuation 
would  not  be  too  high  now  ? — It  would  seem  from 
that;  but  1 doubt  that  very  much.  We  have  heard  a 
great  many  versions  about  that. 

25.296.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  prices  though  ? 
— I think  his  valuation  was  made  in  a rough  and 
ready  way. 

25.297.  No  doubt,  but  the  prices  on  which  he  based 
his  valuation  were  those  of  1852,  and  these  I find  on  a 
comparison  with  the  returns  of  the  Farmers’  Gazette 
were  lower  than  the  prices  now? — Another  thing  I 
noticed  about  the  Farmers’  Gazette  last  week — that 
the  average  price  of  oats  was  11s.  3c?.  In  Granard 
the  highest  price  for  white  oats  did  not  exceed  8s. 

25.298.  Is  that  per  cwt.  ? — The  barrel  of  fourteen 
stone ; and  yet  it  is  quoted  in  the  Farmers'  Gazette 
at  11s.  3 d. 

25.299.  You  will  see  the  prices  here  in  this  return  ? 
—I  have  seen  it  frequently. — That  is  a very  curious 
thing  ? — It  is. 

25.300.  How  do  you  think  that  is  accounted  for — by 
a higher  standard  of  living  ? — I cannot  say. 

25.301.  I would  be  very  sorry  to  see  that  dimi- 
nished ? — The  people  will  never  go  back  again  to 
potatoes  twenty-one  times  a week, — what  they  lived  on 
before. 

25.302.  And  perhaps  were  not  able  to  get  that  ? • No 
doubt. 

25.303.  If  the  crops  failed? — No  doubt  about  it. 
We  regard  the  only  settlement  of  the  present  state  of 
things  is  purchase. 

25.304.  Do  you  think  the  tenants  would  offer  a fair 
price  as  between  man  and  man  ? — I am  aware  of  it. 

25.305.  The  sort  of  price  they  would  be  willing  to 
take  themselves  if  they  were  landowners — is  that 
really  so  ? — That  is  really  a fact.  They  have  offered  a 
very  reasonable  price,  and  in  order  to  get  something 
myself  I offered  a reasonable  price. 

2;>,306.  Mr.  Knipe. — What  was  that  ? — I offered 
eighteen  years  purchase,  for  my  Longford  holding  to 
Lord  Granard. 

25,307..  At  your  present  rent? — Yes,  and  that  is  20 
Per  cent,  too  high. 

25.308.  And  that  would  be  what  you  consider  a fair 
sum  J— Yes. 

25.309.  Has  his  lordship  offered  to  take  the  price  ? — 

At  the  end  of  a very  long  correspondence  he  has  con- 
eenled  to  take  twenty  years’  purchase,  and  I think  he 
would  be  disposed  to  deal  with  me  on  more  reasonable 


terms ; but,  as  I told  him,  his  agents  object— for  what 
reason  I don’t  know. 

25.310.  Of  course  if  all  the  tenants  of  Ireland  be- 
came owners  of  their  holdings  the  business  of  agents 
would  be  gone  ? — Precisely. 

25.311.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  willing  to  give 
eighteen  years’  purchase  at  your  present  rent,  and  the 
landlord  wants  twenty? — Yes. 

25.312.  Well,  I would  not  despair  of  seeing  it 

arranged  between  you  yet.  There  were  other  tenants 
who  only  offered  fifteen  years’  purchase,  but  if  the 
landlord  showed  a disposition  to  deal  with  them  they 
would  give  more.  J 

25.313.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  hold  under  a lease 
from  Lord  Granard?— No;  I hold  under  a indicia' 
rent. 

. 2,5’31ti  Is  that  the  rent  that  ia  20  per  cent,  too 
high.  Yes.  The  other  tenants  were  communicated 
with,  and  would  only  give  fifteen  years’  purchase.  1 
continued  the  correspondence,  and  increased  it  to 
seventeen  years’  purchase,  and  in  the  end  to  eighteen 
years’  purchase,  and  when  1 thought  everything  was 
arranged  I received  the  following  letter  from  the 
agents : — “ Messrs.  Crozier  write  to  know  if  you  are 
“ prepared  in  case  the  purchase  is  carried  out  to  pay 
“ down  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  which  the  Land 
“ Commissioners  require  ? ” Now  in  their  first  letter 
they  say  the  landlord  was  willing  to  give  the  entire 
guarantee. 

25.315.  Mr.  Neligan. — Giving  him  twenty  years 
purchase? — There  was  no  purchase  at  all  mentioned  at 
first.  The  whole  correspondence  dropped  away  then, 
and  I naturally  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agents, 
so  far  from  assisting  us,  wanted  to  prevent  a sale. 

20.316.  That  guarantee  deposit  is  a hindrance  to 
sales,  I suppose?— It  is,  but  it  woul4  not  be  with  his 
lordship  if  he  were  let  alone. 

25.317.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  the  agents  are 
a great  obstacle  too  ? — I think  they  are.  I believe  in 
my  case  the  landlord  and  tenant,  if  they  could  approach 
each  other,  would  agree. 

25.318.  Lord  Milltown. — Has  there  been  a good 
feeling  in  your  county  up  to  the  date  of  the  agitation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  ? — Very  good. 

25.319.  And  is  this  feeling  still  existing? — It  is — it 
is  pretty  lair. 

_ 25,320.  There  is  no  mutual  ill-will  between  them? — 
None 

25.321.  Of  course  each  man  wants  to  make  the  best 
terms  he  can  for  himself? — No  doubt.  At  present 
there  is  a number  of  tenants  who  have  something  left, 
and  that  enables  them  to  go  on— they  all  expect  sub- 
stantial reductions,  for  if  things  go  on  as  they  are  now 
they  will  have  nothing  left  at  all  and  will  be  reduced 
to  bankruptcy. 

25.322.  I suppose  you  think  your  prosperity  very 
much  depends  on  the  commercial  prosperity  of  England, 
and  that  if  there  is  a revival  there  the  prices  will  go 
up — I mean  because  England  is  your  great  market  ? — 

I think  so ; but  I also  think,  if  ever  you  have  a revival 
in  prices  you  will  have  the  foreign  competition  set  in  as 
heavily  as  ever  again.  I have  been  in  America  and 
travelled  about  there  and  seen  the  Chicago  beef  industry, 
and  I am  satisfied  that  if  you  have  high  prices  here  you 
will  always  have  active  competition  and  plenty  of  meat 
coming  over. 

25.323.  But  don’t  you  think,  finding  they  are  not 
getting  high  prices  over  here,  these  importations  are 
coming  to  an  end  ? — Undoubtedly,  but  with  high  prices 
it  will  revive  again. 

2,5324.  And  you  believe  they  will  be  able  to  keep 
the  prices  down  ? — I believe  so.  If  ever  they  get  the 
chance  of  high  prices  they  will  be  prepared  to  do  it. 

25,325.  Don’t  you  think  if  the  population  of  America 
increases  they  will  want  the  food  for  themselves  ? — No ; 
they  would  consume  a great  deal  of  it,  but  they  have 
vast  supplies  at  their  command. 

25,826.  Then  you  think  that  with  a revival  of  pro- 
sperity and  the  consequent  increase  of  prices  American 
competition  will  be  keen  as  ever  ? — Certainly. 

25,327.  Mr.  Neligan. — There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
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American  supply  must  control  prices  ? — Yes  ; most 
undoubtedly. 

25.328.  There  must,  [ suppose,  bo  a certain  figure 
below  which  they  cannot  go  ? — Certainly. 

25.329.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think,  as  was  stilted 
here  by  a witness,  that  if  beef  were  up  to  6(5  shillings 
it  ought  to  pay  us!— Well,  there  is  one  part  of  the 
county  of  Longford  that  is  not  interested  in  beef.  It  is 
a store  cattle  country,  as  well  as  the  whole  of  Cavan. 

25.330.  But  the  price  of  store  cattle  ought  to  be  regu- 
lated by  beef? — The  price  of  store  cattle  was  ruinous 
this  time  twelve  months,  but  it  is  better  now. 

25.331.  Are  you  not  getting  a better  price  for  ani- 
mals now  than  two  years  ago  ? — As  good  a price — we 
generally  can  dispose  of  anything  that  is  very  good. 
There  is  another  class  of  cattle  that  don’t  do  in  our 
county.  The  land  would  not  feed  good  cattle,  and, 
except  in  times  of  high  prices,  bad  cattle  are  unsaleable. 
This  time  twelvemonths  I bought  cattle  in  May  and 
offered  them  for  sale  in  November,  and  I could  not  get 
my  money  for  them. 

25.332.  But  this  year  you  would  ? — If  they  were  of 
good  quality. 

25.333.  You  had  good  grass  this  year? — Yes;  but. 
you  must  have  the  quality  or  cattle  will  not  sell  so 
well. 

25.334.  Mr.  Neligan. — I did  know  something  about 
Granard  at  one  time,  and  as  far  as  my  recollection 
serves  me  there  was  a good  deal  of  fine  grass  there  ? — 
Yes  , it  is  principally  a grazing  country  about  Granard 
and  Edgeworthstown. 

25.335.  Mr.  Knipe. — Speaking  of  prices  now — sup- 
posing the  statement  to  be  correct  that  prices  were  as 
low  thirty  years  ago  as  they  are  at  the  present  time, 
taking  the  additional  cost  of  labour  into  account,  would 
it  not  be  more  difficult  to  pay  rent  now  than  then  ? — It 
would. 

25.336.  Were  there  any  advantages  that  the  tenants 
had  at  that  time  which  they  have  not  now  ? — They 
had  labour  more  plentifully  and  cheaper  in  those 
times. 

25.337.  You  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
North  ? — Not  further  than  Cavan. 

25.338.  And  the  weaving  extended  to  you? — Yes, 
but  that,  is  more  than  50  years  ago. 

25.339.  Are  you  correct  in  that  statement? — I don’t 
think  we  have  had  weaving  at  all  for  a number  of 
years.  There  are  bleach  mills  on  my  farm,  and  for  50 
years  past  they  have  been  in  a state  of  ruin. 

25.340.  With  reference  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  of 
1885 — the  Purchase  Bill — after  what  has  transpired 
between  your  landlord  and  the  agent  and  yourself 
would  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  Government  should 
intervene  between  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  in  order 
to  bring  up  a large  number  of  sales? — Yes,  I think  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  it  compulsory  like  the 
Act  of  1881. 


25.341.  Lord  Milltown. — Compulsory  on  both  sides? 
— On  both  sides. 

25.342.  Mr.  Knipe. — Do  you  think  it  would  be  a 
greater  interference  on  the  part  of  the  State  to  step 
in  now  and  make  sales  compulsory  than  it  was  to 
fix  fair  rents? — 1#  don’t  know,  but  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  something  should  be  done,  and  done 
immediately,  because  to  this  20  per  cent,  of  whom 
I spoke  you  will  add  forty  more  next  year,  the  way 
things  are  going  on. 

25.343.  Do  you  believe  that  the  agents  are  opposed 
to  those  sales? — I am  quite  sure  of  it. 

25.344.  Would  you  make  it  compulsory  if  75  per 
cent,  of  the  tenants  on  a holding  were  willing  to  buy — 
what  are  your  suggestions? — I would  make  it  com- 
pulsory. I would  not  extend  purchase  to  very  ex- 
tensive holdings — at  least  lor  some  time.  I would 
confine  compulsory  purchase  to  farms-  valued  at  or 
under  £50. 

25.345.  That  is  a matter  of  very  little  importance  at 
the  present  time — the  thing  would  be  too  vast. 

Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  enormous. 

25.346.  Witness. — It  would  be  vast. 

25.347.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  State  might  complain 
then  that  the  small  farms  would  not ‘afford  as  good 
security  as  the  larger  ones? — That  is  a mistake.  They 
will  afford  a better  security,  because  on  those  farms 
there  are  men  who  are  willing  to  work  for  an  indepen- 
dence and  a home.  As  present  they  consider  they  are 
working  for  nothing.  They  look  on  it  that  at  present 
they  are  paying  their  money  for  nothing,  but  that  if 
they  purchase  in  forty  years  or  so  the  place  would  be 
all  their  own. 

25.348.  What  effect  would  that  produce  on  the  people? 
— I believe  the  very  best  effect.  The  people  would 
then  begin  to  feel  that  they  were  creating  a property 
for  themselves,  and  that  what  they  were  paying  for 
their  land  they  would  be  putting  into  bank,  whereas  by 
paying  their  rent  now  they  look  on  it  as  pitching  so 
much  money  into  a lough. 

25.349.  They  look  on  paying  their  rent  now  as  if 
they  were  throwing  their  money  away,  there  is  so  very 
little  value  for  it? — That  is  the  way  they  look  on  it. 

25.350.  I think  you  said  there  is  a general  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  to  purchase  ? — All  those  tenants 
on  the  Granard  estate  offered  fifteen  years’  purchase,  and 
I offered  eighteen,  and  if  there  were  no  go-between  I 
believe  that  the  landlord  and  the  tenants  would  come  to 
a settlement. 

25.351.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand  you,  you 
brought  the  tenants  of  one  townland  up  to  18  years’ 
purchase  ? — No,  only  15  ; I bid  18  myself. 

25.352.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  acres  are  in  your 
farm  ? — About  80. 

25.353.  And  you  said  you  would  confine  compulsory 
purchase  to  £50  rentals  ? 

25.354.  Lord  Milltoiun. — No,  he  said  £50  valuation. 


Mr.  James  Foley,  examined 


25.355.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  in  the  county  of  Kilkenny  ? — Yes,  I hold  about 
a hundred  acres. 

25.356.  Is  that  Irish  or  statute  measure? — It  is  Irish. 

25.357.  How  do  you  hold,  under  a lease  or  under  a 
judicial  rent? — I went  into  court. 

25;358.  For  the  whole  ? — Yes,  I served  an  originating 
notice. 

25,359.  In  what  year  did  you  serve  the  originating 
notice? — About  1882.  Indeed,  I should  say  some  24 
or  25  tenants  on  the  estate  served  notices.  The  property 
is  a small  one — only  about  1,500  acres  altogether,  and  we 
came  in  for  the  tail  end  of  the  hearing  by  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners. Only  three  cases  were  brought  into  Court, and 
of  those  three,  one  was  at  a valuation  of  £2 15s.,  Griffith’s, 
another  £33.  and  the  third  £12.  We  appealed  from 
the  decision  of  the  Sub-Commissioners — I mean  the 
tenants  appealed — and  brought  the  appeal  before  the 
Head  Commissioners  in  the  case  of  the  £12  valuation. 


We  thought  the  £2  10s.  case  too  small  to  go  on  with, 
and  there  were  circumstances  connected  with  the  other 
which  prevented  our  bringing  it  on.  We  tried  the 
appeal  in  the  £12  case,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
judicial  rent  was  fixed  at  £16. 

25.360.  You  brought  that  as  a test  case  ? — We  had 
only  the  three.  We  could  not  bring  the  £2  15s.  case,  it 
was  too  small,  and  there  was  a technical  objection  to 
the  £30  case  which  we  did  not  bring. 

25.361.  That  was  on  account  of  arrears  ? — I think 
that  was  the  way  it  arose. 

25.362.  Quite  so.  The  point  would  be  fatal  l— Yes, 

the  man  would  be  thrown  out  entirely,  so  we  brought 
the  other  case.  Then  that  rent  was  decreased  by  £4. 
The  valuation  was  £12,  the  judicial  rent  £16,  and  the 
old  rent  was  £20.  . . , 

25.363.  What  was  the  result?— That  the  judicial 
rent  was  affirmed.  They  took  off  a small  trifle,  and 
that  prevented  us  going  into  Court  again. 
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25.364.  And,  as  a result,  you  paid  up  the  rent  fixed  by 
the  Sub-Commissioners  ? — Only  one  case  went  through 
the  Appeal  Court,  although  we  had,  as  I explained,  three 
cases,  but  then  the  agent  offered  a settlement  on  the  same 
terms  as  the  case  that  was  disposed  of  in  Court,  and 
the  tenants  took  it  because  they  had  no  confidence  in 
the  Land  Commissioners. 

25.365.  And  you  among  the  rest? — Yes. 

25.366.  And  in  that  way  you  had  a judicial  rent 
fixed  by  agreement? — Yes. 

25.367.  At  that  time  did  you  consider  that  too  high  ? 
— I did,  but  I thought  that  if  I went  into  Court  I 
would  get  nothing  at  all. 

25.368.  You  thought  the  rent  was  then  too  high  ? — 
Yes. 

25.369.  And  yet  you  saw  no  reason  to  refuse  the  terms 
offered  ? — Because  I had  no  confidence  in  the  Land 
Commission. 

25.370.  Well,  if  you  thought  your  rent  too  high 
then,  I suppose  you  are  more  strongly  of  opinion  that 
it  is  too  high  now  ? — I am.  It  was  an  enormous  rent 
to  put  upon  my  place.  I got  a reduction  by  the  terms 
we  accepted.  My  valuation  was  .€82,  and  I was  paying 
£130  for  this  wet,  cold  land,  on  the  top  of  a mountain, 
and  it  was  reduced  £42  a year. 

25.371.  .But  still  you  thought  that  too  high  ? — I did. 

25.372.  And  you  think  so  still  ? — Yes ; and  as  proof 
of  that  I may  mention  that  there  are  other  farms  on  the 
property,  better  than  mine,  paying  less. 

25.373.  Then,  unless  you  get  an  opportunity  of 
having  that  judicial  rent  revised,  it  would  be  hard  to 
see  what  could  be  done  in  your  case  ? — That  is  the  only 
conclusion. 

25.374.  That  is,  that  unless  you  get  the  judicial  rent 
revised  ? — I think,  if  it  were  revised,  that  would  be  the 
thing. 

25.375.  That  is  the  only  thing  I see  for  you. — My 
object,  in  going  into  these  details,  is  to  tell  you  that 
there  are  two  cases  on  the  estate — the  valuation  of  one 
is  £178,  and  the  valuation  of  the  other  is  £131.  The 
£178  farm  is  not  only  the  best  on  the  estate,  but  the 
best  land  in  the  neighbourhood.  Well,  these  two  cases 
were  brought  into  Court  in  1886,  and  the  one,  the 
valuation  of  which  is  £178,  got  off  at  £165,  but  the 
£131  case  was  only  reduced  to  £130,  while  in  the  case 
of  the  little  miserable  farm  of  £12  valuation,  it  got  £4 
reduction — something  like  £30  per  cent. 

25.376.  Well,  according  to  that  the  result  would  be 
extremely  uneven  ? — Yes. 

25.377.  Then  the  remedy  for  that  would  be  a revision 
of  your  rent  ? — Yes,  decidedly,  a reduction. 

25.378.  I don’t  know  about  a reduction,  but  a re- 
vision of  the  rent  would  seem  to  be  the  only  remedy  ? 
— Certainly. 

25.379.  At  present,  according  to  your  agreement 
your  rent  is  fixed  for  a period  of  15  years? — Yes. 

25.380.  Would  you  think  it  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a practical  revision  of  those  rents  every  five 
years  or  so  ? — I think  that  if  it  could  be  avoided  it 
would  be  much  better  not. 

25.381.  Not  to  have  a revision  every  five  years  or  so? 
— Yes,  I think  it  would  raise  the  minds'of  the  tenant- 
farmers  from  their  business. 

25.382.  I agree  with  you  ; it  would.  The  only  thing 
I see  is  purchase.  — We  have  been  offered  a 
scheme  by  the  landlord,  as  I told  you,  and  we  offered 
18  years’  purchase  on  our  present  rents,  but  that  is  all 
out  of  the  question  now. 

25.383.  Then  either  the  purchase  must  be  compulsory 
at  a price  to  be  fixed  by  some  tribunal,  or  you  should 
get  a revision  ? — There  are  only  two  ways  that  I see  of 
giving  relief  in  a case  like  yours.  Would  you  be  satis- 
fied that  the  question  of  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the 
purchase  should  be  submitted  to  a trained  Commission  ? 

Certainly.  Not  to  the  existing  Land  Commission 
unless  it  was  very  much  improved,  if  it  commenced  on 
the  same  scale  as  they  did  in  fixing  rents. 

25.384.  Then  what  would  you  suggest  in  order  to 

hnngabout  a purchase  ? — 1 would  suggest  that  if  thepay- 
raent  of  instalments  were  extended  beyond  49  years 

25.385.  Would  that  put  you  in  a position  to  close 
24828. 


with  the  terms  you  offered  ?— No,  not  while  speaking  of 
18  years’  purchase. 

25.386.  Then  I don’t  see  how  your  case  can  be 
met  except  in  either  of  two  ways  : either  compulsory 
purchase— the  price  to  be  fixed  by  a competent  tribunal, 
or  a revision  of  your  judicial  rent? — We  have  enormous 
poor  rates  and  county  cess.  The  poor  rates  are  three 
shillings  in  the  pound  in  this  district. 

25.387.  Would  it  satisfy  you  that  the  purchase  price 
should  be  valued  by  the  judge  of  Assize  ? — I would 
submit  to  any  one  who  would  have  a reasonable  mind. 

25.388.  You  must  take  your  chance  for  that ; you 
would  be  in  this  position,  that  when  he  came  to  the 
conclusion  as  to  what  the  price  should  be  you  would  be 
bound  by  it  ? — There  is  no  use  in  thinking  of  anything 
else  unless  there  would  be  a permanent  reduction  given 
to  me  of  40  per  cent,  of  what  I am  paying. 

25.389.  By  the  Purchase  Bill  you  would  have  a 
reduction? — But  then  there  would  be  poor  rates, 

• which  run  up  to  four  shillings  in  the  pound,  and 
county  cess  to  two  and  sixpence  and  two  and  eight- 
pence. 

25.390.  Mr.  Knipe. — Four  shillings  ? — Yes;  I am  a 
poor-rate  collector  myself. 

25.391.  Is  that  high  rate  in  consequence  of  outdoor 
relief? — No  ; there  is  no  abnormal  outdoor  relief. 

25.392.  Mr.  Ndigan. — And  how  is  it  that  the  rates 
are  so  heavy  ? — The  district  is  very  poor,  and  it  is  a 
poor  population. 

25.393.  There  must  be  a great  number  of  paupers 
there  ? — Yes.  I live  in  a mining  district,  and  that  has 
a great  deal  to  say  to  it. 

25.394.  Are  the  people  out  of  employment  there  ? — 
No,  but  the  people  marry  young,  and  then  the  young 
miner’s  family  are  thrown  on  the  rates. 

25.395.  The  only  other  suggestion  would  be  that  you 
should  appoint  a tribunal  to  fix  the  purchase-money  ? — 
T hat  would  be  going  too  far,  I am  afraid. 

25.396.  Mr.  Knipe. — That  would  have  a fatal  effect 
with  the  farmers  in  the  way  of  taxation — that  they 
should  fix  the  tribunal  ? 

25.397.  No,  but  the  rates  for  the  tribunal? — Yes,  it 
would. 

25.398.  Mr.  Neligan. — Are  you  allowed  half  the 
cess  ? — Yes. 

25.399.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  rates  been  so  high  as 
. that  for  any  length  of  time  ? — They  have  been  higher. 

They  have  been  three  shillings,  four  shillings,  and  eight 
shillings.  The  last  rate  was  three  shilling  and  five- 
pence,  and  this  year  they  are  three  shillings  and  three- 
pence. The  only  explanation  of  that  is — the  density  of 
the  population  and  the  poverty  of  the  district. 

25.400.  You  complain  that  the  rents  fixed  in  1881 
and  1882  are  high  rents,  and  difficult  rents  to  pay 
now? — Difficult;  the  tenants  are  not  at  all  ‘satisfied 
with  them  now. 

25.401.  Did  you  understand  Judge  Neligan  when  ho 
spoke  about  the  revision  of  the  rents  every  five  years  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — A practical  revision. 

Witness. — I did  perfectly  understand  him. 

25.402.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  that  case  the  tenants  who 
got  their  rents  fixed  in  1881— provided  you  had  a 
particular  time  to  have  them  fixed,  say  every  five  years — 
then  they  would  have  a right  to  come  into  court  now, 
and  have  them  revised  for  the  next  five  years  ? — Well, 
that  would  be  very  good  if  it  were  not  to  be  going  on 
every  other  five  years. 

25.403.  Don’t  understand  that  you  would  be  obliged 
to  go  back  on  the  same  process  for  every  five  years  ? I 
am  under  a cloud,  then. — I don’t  see  how  it  could  be 
done  without  going  through  the  same  formality  on 
every  occasion.  Would  you  say  that  the  matter  should 
be  disposed  of  without  evidence  given  of  the  letting 
value  of  the  land  ? 

25.404.  I presume  that  the  best  thing  to  go  on 
would  be  the  price  of  produce  for  a certain  number  of 
years. 

Mr.  Neligan. — All  prices ; labour, produce,  and  every- 
thing. 

25.405.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  it  your  experience  that  the 
tenants  who  went  into  court  this  year  got  more  reduc- 

a a a 
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tions  than  those  who  went  in  in  1881?— Most  de- 
cidedly. 

25.406.  If  so,  would  not  a revision  of  the  rents  every 
five  years  be  an  advantage  ? — I would  not  say  it  would 
be  an  advantage  to  the  tenant,  and  lor  this  reason,  that 
the  first  necassity  in  the  case  would  be  that  the  tenant, 
as  well  as  the  landlord,  should  have  confidence  in 
the  tribunal ; and  it  may  be  said,  without  exception, 
that  there  is  no  confidence  in  the  Land  Commission. 

25.407.  Have  you  now  lost  confidence  in  all  Com- 
missions ? — I don’t  know  that. 

25.408.  Would  it  not  be  possible  to  establish  some 
tribunal  to  do  it  ? — It  might  be  considered  possible,  but 
I would  like  to  have  a fair  and  honest  Commission,  that 
would  not  touch  the  scales  at  one  side  or  the  other,  but 
act  fairly  between  each  party.  In  the  case  of  the  £12 
valuation  that  I told  you  of,  when  the  Sub- Commis- 
sioners came  out  of  Court  I went  in,  and  one  of  them 
said  to  the  tenant  that  he  had  no  interest  whatever  in 
it,  but  that,  as  they  found  him  anchored  there,  he  should 
stay  there,  and  then  they  fixed  the  rent  for  him. 

25.409.  Have  there  been  any  applications  for  re- 
ductions of  rents  on  the  estate  on  which  you  hold  ? — 
Yes,  repeatedly  since  then,  and  they  gave  about  a month 
ago  a reduction  to  those  who  had  paid  their  rent.  A 
reduction  of  15  per  cent,  was  given  to  the  non- 
judicial tenants. 

25.410.  And  nothing  to  those  who  had  got  their 
rents  fixed  in  the  Land  Court  ? — No. 

25.411.  Is  that  the  usual  practice  in  your  part  of  the 
.country? — Well,  I cannot  say  ; I don’t  know.  I live 
on  the  borders  of  the  county  Kilkenny  and  the  Queen’s 
County,  and  I know  nothing  about  the  Queen’s  County 
part  of  it. 

25.412.  Do  you  know  of  any  instances  where  the 
landlords  gave  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents? — Not 
personally.  We  have  a large  property  beside  where  I 
live,  belonging  to  Miss  Wandesford  of  Castlecomer. 
There  are  30,000  acres  in  it,  and  very  few  of  her 
tenants  went  into  Court  at  all.  As  a matter  of  fact, 
none  of  them  went  in,  and  she  has  given  them  a reduc- 
tion of  20  per  cent. 

25.413.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  must  be  a well-situated 
property? — The  landlord  and  her  predecessor  were 
kind,  and  were  never  rack-renters. 

25.414.  Mr.  Knipe. — In  your  capacity  as  a rate- 
collector  you  have  a general  knowledge  of  the  state  of 
the  country  ? — Well,  I have  a pretty  good  knowledge. 

25.415.  What  is  the  financial  position  of  the  tenant 
farmer  ? — Miserable ; I am  not  long  appointed  a rate- 


collector,  but  I had  no  idea  of  the  poverty  of  the 
people  till  I commenced  collecting  rates.  In  fact,  I 
would  not  have  believed  it  if  I were  told  it. 

25,416.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  you  say  that  con- 
dition of  things  is  general  in  that  county  ? — I don’t 
know.  It  may  in  a great  measure. 

25  417.  What  part  of  the  county  is  it  you  speak  of? 
— It  is  on  the  borders  of  the  Queen’s  County.  I live 
between  Castlecomer  and  the  Queen’s  County. 

25.418.  Your  district  is  a large  one? — But  the 
Queen’s  County  runs  up  narrow  there,  and  I have  not 
much  interference  with  the  people  in  the  Queen’s 
County. 

25.419.  Mr.  Knipe.  —It  ought  to  be  a good  indication 
of  the  rest  of  the  country.  What  do  you  know  of  it  ? — 
,1  can  only  tell  you  that  in  the  course  of  my  collections 
I went  into  the  houses  of  men  who  had  thirty  acres  of 
land  or  forty,  and  I saw  them  in  the  summer  in  many 
instances  eating  dry  potatoes  and  salt  ior  their  dinner. 

25.420.  Did  they  seem  to  have  a sufficient  quantity 
of  stock  ? — No,  it  was  very  scarce.  I heard  that  many 
of  them  depend  on  the  sale  of  hay  and  meadowing. 
They  try  to  sell  it  either  on  the  land  or  take  it  to  the 
market. 

25.421.  The  reason  I ask  you  is  that  it  has  been 
stated  here  by  witnesses  that  many  tenants  have  means 
to  pay  their  rents  and  refuse  to  do  so,  and  I want  to 
know  what  is  your  opinion  on  that  subject? — As  far  as 
1 know,  in  my  whole  district  there  are  only  a few  who 
have  any  money.  There  may  be  a little  more,  but,  as  a 
rule,  the  people  are  all  very  poor. 

25.422.  In  a worse  position  than  they  were  in  four 
or  five  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

25.423.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  they  had  money 
they  would  honestly  discharge  their  debts? — They 
would,  with  a qualification  : If  they  considered  their 
rent  was  any  thing  approaching  reasonable  they  would  pay 
it,  and  there  never  would  be  a question  about  it ; but 
when  they  don’t  consider  it  reasonable  they  don’t  think 
there  is  any  moral  obligation  on  them  to  pay  it. 

25.424.  Is  it  a rule  that  where  the  landlord  gives  re- 
ductions the  rent  has  been  pretty  well  paid  ? — I think 

25.425.  Mr.  Neligan. — I infer,  from  what  you  say, 
that  the  condition  of  the  people  has  been  deteriorating  ? 
— Yes,  for  years. 

25.426.  Since  that  period  you  to|d  us  of  ? — It  is  a 
poor  district  for  many  years.  The  price  of  produce  l'or 
many  years  past  has  been  falling,  and  that  has  had  a 
sensible  effect  on  the  farmers. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  morning. 


THIRTY-FIFTH  DAY. 


Friday,  December  10th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  36  Merrion  Square. 


present  : 


The  Right  IIon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  IIon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown.  | Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry.  j Mr.  Knipe. 

(Before  the  President,  and  Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.) 

Mr.  Marum’s  evidence  continued : 


Dec.  10, 1886 
'Mr,  Marum, 


Witness. — There  is  just  one  observation  I wish  to 
make,  nothing  more. 

25,427.  Sir  James  Caird. — Before  you  begin  1 am 
anxious  to  ask  you  one  question  on  a point  of  the  evidence 


which  you  gave.  You  spoke  of  thirty  millions  of  de- 
posits in  the  banks? — Yes. 

2,5428.  And  that  probably  two-thirds  were  by 
tenants  ? — There  might  be.  I will  just  observe — 
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25,429.  Well,  then  you  went  on  to  make  a statement, 
which  is  one  of  much  importance,  that  bankers  will 

give  no  credit  without  the  endorsement  of  depositors  ? 

Yes,  certainly. 

25,480.  And  that  you  believe,  or  it  is  the  belief  that 
moneys  floated  under  such  endorsement  were  equal  to 
the  amount  of  the  deposits  ? — Fully. 

25.431.  Now,  it  is  a very  important  statement.  You 
are  not  a banker  yourself? — No. 

25.432.  Have  you  any  sufficiently  good  ground  to 
enable  you  to  speak  with  any  certainty  upon  this 
point  ? — I have  to  qualify  my  last  evidence  when  I say 
that  I am  not  connected  with  a bank.  I am  treasurer 
of  a Loan  Fund  in  my  district,  and  I have  therefore 
very  considerable  experience  of  banking  in  that 
locality. 

25.433.  Well,  but  that  would  of  course  apply  only 
to  a limited  area  ? — Yes ; but  the  next  point  I have  is  this  : 
I am  by  profession,  as  you  are  aware,  a lawyer,  and 
people  come  to  me  for  advice,  of  course  as  the  repre- 
sentative for  North  Kilkenny;  but  people  from  three 
counties  especially — the  Queen’s  County,  Tipperary, 
and  Kilkenny — come  to  me  for  advice,  most  frequently 
upon  their  financial  conditions. 

25.434.  But  that  of  itself  would  give  you  a slight 
knowledge  as  to  the  amount  of  the  deposits  of  the 
farmers  ? — It  would  give  me  knowledge  of  the  modes 
and  habits  of  the  people.  I know  people  who  have 
deposits  in  banks,  and  I know  that  these  people  will 
continue  to  give  bills  on  their  own  account.  They  will 
give  bills  at  six  per  cent,  interest — six  per  cent,  interest 
is  charged,  although  they  are  only  getting  thirty  shillings 
on  deposit.  And  I know  also  that  they  give  bills  to 
the  local  tradesmen,  the  men  who  supply  them  with 
manure  or  other  such  matters.  They  give  bills  in  pay- 
ment, they  negotiate  bills  on  their  own  account,  al- 
though they  have  large  deposits  in  the  banks ; and  I 
know  from  my  numerous  clients  in  the  Midland  Coun- 
ties, there  have  been  rules  since  the  Munster  Bank 
failed — there  are  rules  by  which  with  regard  to  deposits, 
that  if  a man  deposits  money  in  other  banks  and  endorses 
bills  they  won’t  discount  them. 

25.435.  The  President. — And  these  have  been  adopted 
since  the  breakdown  of  the  Munster  Bank  ? — They  had 
been  prevailing  before  that,  but  now  they  are  even  more 
strict;  and  I know  that  the  improvidence  of  the  people 
is  extraordinary.  I shall  now  give  you  an  illustration 
of  a marriage.  Some  time  ago  a man  came  to  me  to 
consult  me,  a tenant  farmer,  and  spoke  to  me  on  the 
subject,  and  said  he  gave  his  sister  £250,  that  was  four 
or  five  years  ago.  He  came  to  me  the  other  day,  and 
I said  to  him,  “ What  do  you  want  ? ” and  he  said  to 
me,  “ It  is  about  the  bank.”  A bill  had  been  passed  ' 
at  that  time  for  £250  in  the  bank,  and  it  is  unpaid  ever 
since.  He  had  the  improvidence  of  giving  a fortune 
to  his  sister  of  £250  and  paid  it  by  a bill,  for  which  he 
paid  discount,  and  the  bank  is  coming  down  on  him 
for  this. 

25.436.  Sir  James  Caird. — Had  he  any  deposit  in  the 
bank  ? Well,  that  instance  seems  in  a way  some  modifica- 
tion of  the  statement  you  made.  In  this  way,  that  a man 
gives  his  bill  and  gets  it  endorsed  by  a depositor.  Now 
the  Bank  would  not  have  done  it  unless  they  got  the 
endorsement  of  a depositor  on  the  bill. 

25.437.  And  that  depositor  is  liable  for  the  bill? 
--And  that  depositor  is  liable  for  the  bill.  And 
further,  these  men  have  very  little  hesitation  in  lend- 
ing their  names  to  their  brother  tenant-farmers  or 
others  ; but  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  that  against  them 
they  consider  it  a very  great  hardship.  They  will  say, 

The  debt  is  not  mine  ; ” and  they  will  resist  it,  and 
feel  that  it  is  most  unfair  if  it  is  endeavoured  to  be  en- 
forced against  them,  when  they  have  not  any  of  the 
money. 

25.438.  But  your  personal  knowledge  does  not 
extend  much  beyond  these  three  counties,  with  which 
you  are  particularly  connected  ? — Yes. 

25.439.  It  is  rather  a case  of  ex  uno  disce  omnes  ? — 
Certainly.  It  just  extends  as  a rule  over  three  coun- 
ts, of  which  I am  a magistrate  for  over  thirty  years  of 
w°  °f  them,  and  I have  a very  large  experience  of 


them ; 1 absolutely  know  their  financial  condition,  and  Dec.  10,  1886. 

they  come  to  me  to  consult  me.  They  feel  that  if  they  

exposed  their  private  affairs  to  attorneys,  that  as  they  Mr*  Manlm- 
are  agents  and  the  lawyers  of  banks,  landlords  and  shop- 
keepers, they  would  not  be  safe,  and  they  are  afraid. 

Therefore,  they  come  to  me;  and  I know  the  private 
circumstances  of  the  tenant-farmers  in  these  three 
counties,  more. than  any  man,  perhaps  there. 

25.440.  The  President. — There  must  be,  in  these 
cases  of  depositors,  a great  number  of  people  who  bor- 
row money  and  fail.  Will  the  banks  come  • down  on 
the  depositors  and  make  them  pay  up?— The  banks  try 
not  to  do  that,  as  they  don’t  like  to  come  into  collision 
with  the  people  if  they  can  help  it,  and  the  course 
generally  taken  is  that  the  bills  are  renewed. 

25.441.  bir  James  Caird. — And  they  are  safe  so  long 
' as  the  deposits  remain  ?— Yes,  and  - the  bills  are  dis- 
counted usually,  they  discount  a bill  for  years  and  years 
of  renewals. 

25.442.  The  President. — It  must  end  in  a crash  some 
day,  and  all  these  deposits  being  drawn  out? — It  will 
of  course.  It  is  impending,  and  a crash  will  sooner  or 
later  come. 

25.443.  And  the  deposits  will  all  disappear? — And 
the  deposits  will  disappear  in  liquidation  ; and  if  the 
banks  wind  up  suddenly  their  assets,  I apprehend  there 
will  also  be  found  to  be  rash  improvidence.  The  ex- 
pansion of  the  banking  system  is  enormous.  Now,  thirty 
years  ago  there  were  only  one  hundred  banks  in  the 
country ; now  four  hundred,  including  branches,  ply  a 
roaring  trade.  In  the  city  of  Kilkenny  there  are  four 
banks  doing  a good  business. 

25.444.  We  have  got  evidence  to  show  that  people 
are  not  lending  money  to  the  farmers  as  they  used  to 
do,  and  that  the  farmers  have  great  difficulty  in  conse- 
quence.— No  doubt.  They  are  more  cautious. 

25.445.  And  this  is  a comparatively  modern  thing, 
this  insisting  upon  obtaining  the  endorsement  of  bills  by 
depositors  r — Yes. 

25.446.  And  it  came  iu  within  the  last  three  years? 

— Yes,  the  security  is  with  the  depositor;  he  gets  the 
credit,  and  he  is  the  security. 

25.447.  And  they  receive  this  money,  all  they  can, 
in  instalments? — Yes,  all  they  can  in  instalments;  and 
the  banks  are  trying  now,  when  bills  are  running  back, 
to  get  the  people  to  pay  in  instalments.  But  still  they 
might  remain  unpaid  on  account  of  the  depression  of 
produce  in  these  times.  Things  are  getting  a good 
deal  worse  and  worse.  I cannot  too  much  impress 
upon  you  the  actual  insolvency  of  the  tenants  in  these 
three  counties,  and  of  course  this  is  the  ex  uno  argu- 
ment, which  I am  using  very  much,  as  regards  the 
general  default,  which  I think  quite  legitimate  from  my 
long  experience.  I won’t  delay  you,  there  are  only  two 
points,  which  I wish  to  advert  to,  and  that  is  : I men- 
tioned yesterday  that  there  was  the  difficulty — the  great 
difficulty — as  to  incumbrances  both  by  landlord  and 
tenant,  jointures,  and  annuities  of  that  sort.  These 
were  met  by  provisions  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  proposed 
bill,  that  he  called  rules  as  to  incumbrances.  I pre- 
sume you  have  seen  them  and  read  them.  They  are 
here  in  one  of  the  Clauses. 

25.448.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  need  not  go  into 
it. — I should  like  them  to  be  incorporated,  and  I only 
refer  to  them  because  there  are  certain  rules,  say  as  to 
incumbrances.  Here  they  are,  the  8th,  9th  and  10th 
clauses.  I think  these  ought  to  be  incorporated  into 
any  amendment  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  The  last 
point  which  I ask  you  to  turn  to  would  be  in  the  thirty- 
ninth  clause  of  this  proposed  bill  of  Mr.  Gladstone. 

This  is  a most  important  provision,  and  that  is  in  refe- 
rence— Mr.  Murphy,  I think,  will  speak  to  you — he 
agrees  with  me  iu  this  matter,  fie  is  downstairs,  I be- 
lieve. The  thirty-ninth  clause  deals  with  trustees,  and 
gives  trustees  a discretionary  power  to  sell  an  estate  for 
a lower  price  than  the  statutory  price  that  was  named, 
that  is  twenty  years,  subject  to  certain  deductions. 

That  power  was  given  to  trustees  under  the  Act,  in 
order  to  effect  a sale.  That  was  a discretionary  power 
given  to  trustees. 

25,449.  The  President. — But  that  would  not  apply 
a a a 2 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  where  there  are  no  trus- 
Mr  Alarum  tees  • — I will  show  you  what  I intend  to  apply.  What 

r'  ‘ 1 ’ I intend  i3 — any  trustee  that  under  an  incumbrance, 

was  also  permitted  to  agree  to  reduce  the  amount  due 
upon  such  incumbrance  with  the  incumbrancer,  and 
was  at  liberty  to  make  these  terras,  if  he  was  only  a 
trustee;  and  this  indemnity  clause  which  gave  them 
that  power,  provided  that  any  such  trustee  that  exer- 
cised that  discretion  under  the  section  should  not  be 
liable  to  have  the  discretion  examined  into,  and  should 
not  be  subject  to  be  reviewed  by  any  court  of  law  or 
equity.  I would  propose  that  family  charges,  that  is 
the  corpus  of  an  estate,  not  being  mortgages,  or  any- 
T thing  of  that  kind,  but  family  charges,  such  as  jointures, 

or  charges  for  younger  children,  or  legatees — when 
property  has  depreciated,  say  25  or  50  per  cent,  by 
depression,  that  there  should  be  deducted  from  these 
family  charges  some  corresponding  deduction,  so  that 
the  inheritor  would  be  eased  in  that  regard. 

25.450.  In  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  rent  ? — 
In  proportion  to  the  reduction  of  rent. 

25.451.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Was  it  in  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Bill  ? — No.  It  would  extend  the  provisions  of 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  as  to  trustees  to  the  power  I am  now 
speaking  of,  and  Mr.  Murphy,  whom  you  will  also  hear 
afterwards,  thoroughly  agrees  with  me  in  the  views  I 
am  now  putting  forward ; and  that  is,  that  that  rule 
should  not  apply  to  mortgages,  because  there  is  a pri- 
ority in  mortgages,  but  with  regard  to  family  charges 
on  an  estate.  If  there  is  an  estate  of  £3,000,  there 
may  be  £1,000  for  jointure  to  the  widow.  That 
£1,000  comes  out  of  the  former  £3,000,  which  is  not 
worth  more  than  £2,000  now.  Now  the  settler  wodld 
never  have  given  that  £1,000,  if  he  had  anticipated  or 
knew  that  the  property  was  only  £2,000,  and  a deduc- 
tion should  be  taken  from  that  now — that  there  ought 
to  be  a deduction  from  the  family  charges  extending  to 
younger  children  and  legatees,  but  not  extending  to  a 
creditor,  that  is  a mortgagee.  Neither  would  it  touch 
a jointure  or  any  family  charge  of  that  kind  if  bond 
fide  mortgaged  previously,  but  there  ought  to  be  an 
amendment  Act,  I think,  subject  to  that,  there  ought  to 

. be  fairly  a deduction  of  family  charges  upon  property 
depreciated,  say  25  or  50  per  cent. 

25.452.  Sir  James  Gaird. — We  quite  understand 
that. — Then  I need  not  press  that  further.  There  is 
just  another  matter  which  I would  allude  to,  and  it  is 
this : with  regard  to  local  securities,  you  have  abun- 
dant evidence  that  they  would  be  objected  to. 

25.453.  The  President. — I think  we  have  no  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  the  possibility  of  local  authorities 
interfering  with  any  advantage. — Then,  allow  me  to 
put  forward  this.  It  was  proposed  under  Mr.  Glad- 
stone’s Bill  that  the  Irish  Parliament  would  mortgage 
the  soil  of  the  country  for  a large  sum  of  money  for 
land  purchase.  That  was  proposed.  Now,  if  that  pro- 
posal is  not  to  be  carried  out,  and  they  will  not  agree 


to  the  establishment  of  an  Irish  Parliament,  what  I 
would  claim  would  be  that  the  Imperial  Parliament 
should  take  up  that  liability  without  any  deposit— 
that  they  should  take  over  the  liability  which  we  were 
prepared  to  take  up. 

25.454.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Do  you  mean  any  lia- 
bility, without  any  deposit? — The  entire  liability, 
without  any  deposit. 

25.455.  The  President. — Do  you  ’mean  to  do' away 
with  the  one-fifth  ? That  that  liability  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone undertook  for  the  Irish  Parliament  should  be 
taken  over  by  the  Imperial  Parliament  ? — Allow  me 
to  hand  in  here  what  is  called  a National  Liberal  leaflet 
that  has  been  scattered  abroad  broadcast,  and  this  is 
showing  the  suppression  of  our  trades  and  manufac- 
tures in  Ireland. 

25.456.  Sir  James  Gaird. — That  is  all  over  long 
ago. — The  reason  I mention  that  is,  that  I claim  that 
England  ought  not  to  refuse  the  liability  for  this  ad- 
vance on  account  of  the  destruction  of  our  commercial 
interests,  and  as  a compensatory  equivalent. 

25.457.  The  President. — We  did  a great  deal  to 
improve  some  commercial  interests. — I admit  that,  but 
you  benefited  from  the  suppression  of  our  commercial 
interests  at  the  time. 

25.458.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Others.  That  is  all  long 
gone  by. — It  is  all  history,  if  you  like,  but  its  results 
remain  to  this  day. 

25.459.  It  is  ancient  history  ? — It  is.  It  is  not 

merely  as  an  economic  argument  I put  it  forward.  I 
shall  give  you  an  instance  of  one 

25.460.  Sir  James  Gaird. — We  have  had  this  ques- 
tion of  deposit  very  often  before  us.  You  need  not 
trouble  yourself  about  it.  Take  that  instance  of  the 
jointure  of  £1,000  a year  out  of  a small  depreciated 
property. 

25.461.  The  President. — That  is  a very  valuable 
suggestion. — And  I wish  you  would  ask  Mr.  Murphy 
about  that.  He  thoroughly  agrees  with  me  on  that 
subject,  and  thinks  it  very  important  indeed.  I think 
I need  not  state  anything  further.  You  were  kind 
enough  to  allow  me  to  refer  to  the  civil  law  and  the 
canon  law,  allowing  remissions  of  rent,  yesterday,  and 
that  it  is  a popular  thing.  If  you  look  at  it  you  will  be 
able  to  see  in  a popular  sense  what  the  old  civil 
law  and  the  canon  law  did  in  sturdy  and  peculiar 
times. 

25.462.  This  Roman  law  was  very  much  referred  to 
at  the  time  of  the  debate  on  Mr.  Foster’s  disturbance 
bill. — Yes.  .And  there  is  another  pamphlet,  by  myself, 
if  you  have  time  to  look  at  it. 

25.463.  Sir  James  Caird. — By  yourself? — Yes.  It 
was  written  in  1868.  It  was  written  before  the  Church 
Act.  The  first  part  of  it  is  history,  but  the  second  part 
is  with  regard  to  the  copyhold  system.  I have  only  to 
thank  you  for  the  courtesy  and  attention  and  patience 
with  which  you  have  istened  to  me. 


yrhe  Earl  of  Leitrim,  examined. 


25.464.  The  President. — Do  you  wish  to  give  evi- 
dence upon  any  particular  point  ? — I thought  perhaps 
you  would  like  to  hear  me  follow  some  of  the  evidence 
that  my  tenants  gave  in  Londonderry. 

25.465.  With  regard  to  the  Trinity  College  leases  ? — 
With  regard  to  the  Trinity  College  leases.  I think 
they  were  the  college  tenants.  They  rather  dwelt 
Upon  the  depreciation  of  the  value  of  produce,  and  how 
it  affected  them.  And  I think  that  is  part  of  the  cir- 
cular. That  is  what  was  sent  to  me. 

25.466.  Yes.  That  the  difficulty  in  the  payment  of 
rent  was  occasioned  by  the  depreciation  of  prices. — 
That  is  where  I would  rather  begin. 

The  President. — I am  afraid  I have  not  got  the  book 
with  that  evidence  in  it.  (To  Sir  James  Gaird.)  But 
you  have  got  it.  The  three  days  I think  in  London- 
derry. 

25.467.  Witness. — I believe  it  was  to  this  effect,  that 
the  College  tenants  told  you  that  owing  to  the  depre- 


ciation in  value  of  farm  produce  I had  last  year  given 
them  a reduction  of  10  per  cent,  upon  the  judicial 
rents. 

25.468.  The  President. — Yes.  I think  they  all  said 
that  you  gave  them  a reduction  ? — Yes,  and  that  this 
year  1 refused  to  do  so,  because  the  College  had  not 
joined  with  me  last  year  ; that  I told  them  that  if  the 
College  would  join,  that  I was  willing  to  give  it. 

25.469.  Yes. — And  that  is  their  position.  Their 
position  is  obviously  a hard  one,  because  it  so  happens 
that  I am  owner  of  a fee  simple  estate  which  adjoins 
them  in  Donegal — there  are  two  estates  I have,  about 
30,000  acres  each.  One  is  the  College  estate,  and  one 
is  fee  simple;  and  I am  now  going  to  treat  my  fee 
simple  tenants  differently  from  the  College  estate 
tenants.  That  is  to  say,  I am  going  to  give  10  per 
cent,  reduction  this  year,  and  I refuse  to  give  it  to  the 
College  tenants,  because  the  College  will  not  share  the 
burden  with  me. 
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25,470.  You  think  we  ought  to  consider  the  whole 
question  of  the  College  rents  ? — I should  think  so. 

25,471-  You  see,  the  only  thing  we  have  to  inquire 
into  is  why  the  Act  of  1881  has  not  worked,  if  it  has 
not  worked,  and  how  far  the  non-payment  of  rent,  if  it 
took  place,  was  owing  to  intimidation  or  the  fall  in 
prices,  and  also  with  regard  to  the  purchase  Act — what 
proposal  may  be  made  to  enable  it  to  work  better  than 
it  has  done  now.  I don’t  see  that  this  comes  under  any 
of  these  heads. — Well,  I think  that  the  depression  in 
prices — 

25.472.  I don’t  think  I can  see  how  it  has  affected 
the  non-payment  of  rent. — Well,  the  College  tenure 
has  distinctly  affected  the  non-payment  of  rent. 

25.473.  You  wish  to  touch  upon  that  point  ? — Yes. 
We  have  a receiver  over  one  of  our  estates,  and  there 
was  a combination  against  the  payment  of  rent. 

25.474.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  relative 
amount  of  the  rents  you  receive  and  that  which  you 
pay  to  the  College  ? — The  rents  that  1 receive  ? I re- 
ceived last  year  £5,000,  the  rent  I paid — I gave,  is 
£3,072.  That  is  taking  last  year  alone.  That  was  the 
amount  I received  last  year. 

25,475..  The  President. — And  what  did  you  pay  the 
College  ?— £3,072.— Out  of  the  £5,000?— Out  of  the 
£5,000. 

25.476.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  is  the  whole 
College  rental  ? — All  the  rental  of  the  College  estate  ? 
it  is  somewhat  fluctuating,  because  it  still  keeps  coming 
down.  They  are  not  all  under  judicial  leases.  But 
that  would  be  up  to  a year  ago.  I think  the  rental  is 
£5,395. 

25.477.  There  is  not  very  much  difference  between 
what  you  received  and  the  whole  amount — £395, 
apparently  ? — That  is  so.  There  is  an  arrear  of  £1,300 
on  the  College  estate. 

254,78.  And  the  amount  that  you  pa}'  is  a very  sub- 
stantial sum? — £3,072. 

25.479.  The  President. — You  happen  practically  to 
know  what  the  grievance  really  is,  and  we  shall  put  it 
down  if  you  have  no  objection  and  wish  it  to  appear-  on 
our  notes,  and  if  you  state  it  shortly.  Perhaps  that  is 
what  you  would  like  ? — That  is  what  I would  like. 

25.480.  If  you  just  state  clearly  in  a few  words  all 
that  you  wish  to  have  said,  that  the  reporter  may  put 
it  down,  we  shall  bo  very  glad. — Well,  this  is  the 
reply  of  the  College  to  a memorial  by  the  tenants, 
asking  for  this  10  per  cent,  abatement  this  year,  and 
this  will  bring  out  the  points  which  I wish  to' refer  to. 
This  is  the  College  reply  : — “ 13th  November,  1886  ” — 

25.481.  Sir  .Tames  Caird. — Was  this  a resolution  from 
the  tenants  to  the  College  authorities? — Yes,  asking 
them  to  share  with  me  this  10  per  cent. ; and  this  is 
their  reply.  I will  read  the  whole  thing  and  name  the 
points,  or  shall  I name  the  points  ? 

25.482.  The  President. — Name  the  points,  and  then 
hand  it  in  if  you  like  it  to  appear  in  evidence. 

20.483.  Witness. — The  points  were  these,  that  they 
refused  upon  these  grounds ; that  the  rents  payable  by 
Lord  Leitrim  to  the  College  are  low  when  compared 
with  the  valuation  of  the  land.  And  secondly,  because 
the  variation  of  the  College  rents  from  time  to  time  in 
reference  to  the  price  of  commodities  is  already  pro- 
vided for  by  statute  law. 

25.484.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  true  ? is  that  the 
case? — Yes. — Your  rents  payable  to  the  College  vary  by 
the  prices  ? — Vary  by  the  price  of  commodities  every 
ten  years. 

25.485.  The  President. — Then  it  is  variable  every 
ten  years  ? — It  is  variable  every  ten  years,  and  that  is 
lixed  by  statute  law. 

25.486.  You  might  mention  what  commodities  they 
are- — Wheat,  oats,  beef,  mutton,  and  butter. 

25.487.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  does  the  next 
term  of  ten  years  come  round? — I think  it  is  1893 
m my  case,  and  1895  in  the  other  tenants’  cases,  I 
tlnnk. 

25.488.  In  the  meantime  you  are  paying  on  a pretty 
high  valuation? — We  are  paying  upon  what  was  fixed 
ln  i?®®-  I*  has  not  been  varied  since  1863. 

20.489.  The  President. — It  would  have  gone  up  in 


1883,  wouldn’t  it,  if  they  had  insisted  upon  a revalua- 
tion ?— May  I answer  that  a little  later  on  ? because  it 
would  take  me  away  from  the  letter. 

25,490.  Yes,  just  take  your  own  course. — If  you 
will  allow  me  I shall  follow  on,  as  I think  it  would 
read  better.  I should  like  to  deal  with  these  points  out 
of  the  College’s  own  mouth.  This  is  evidence  given 
before  the  Devon  Commission.  Upon  the  point  that 
the  rents  payable  by  Lord  Leitrim  are  low,  when  com- 
pared -with  the  valuation  of  the  land,  Mr.  Richard 
MacDonnell,  who  was  bursar  of  Trinity  College,  says  : 

“ The  scale  of  fines  depends  upon  the  assumption 
“ that  the  tenant  has  an  interest  equal  to  the  rent  he 
“ pays.”  Further  on  he  says— he  was  asked,  “ Have 
“ any  applications  been  made  from  the  direct  tenants 
“ to  the  College  for  assistance  in  either  improving  the 
“ buildings  of  the  under-tenants,  or  improving  the  land 
“ by  drainage  ? ” and  he  says  : — “ I cannot  say  that  I 
“ ever  knew  but  of  one  case  since  the  period  of  my 
“ bursarship,  in  which  the  immediate  tenant  of  the 
“ College  applied  for  help  to  improve  the  building  of 
“ an  under-tenant,  and  that  was  from  -Mr.  Armstrong, 
“in  the  county  of  Armagh.  He  applied  to  me  with 
“ respect  to  slating  a tenant’s  house.  I told  him  I did 
“ not  think  that  it  came  within  the  principle  upon 
“ which  the  Board  acted,  he  having  a much  greater 
“ interest  in  the  lands  than  the  College  had.”  And 
again  he  says  in  reply  to  the  question — “ Suppose  a 
" tenant  to  go  into  extensive  treatment  of  the  land,  is 
“ he  at  all  certain  that  the  College  will  not  raise  his 
“ rent  ? ” 

25.491.  Sir  James  Caird. — Can  the  College  raise 
his  rent? — Yes,  according  to  a scale  of  commodities. — 
Your  rent?— Yes. 

25.492.  When  this  is  saddled  on  the  tenant,  do  you 

mean  he ? — I am  going  back  behind  the  Statute  of 

1851  to  show  you  upon  what  basis — what  was  the  pro- 
portion of  our  interest  to  the  College  interest  in  the 
estates.  And  with  regard  to  that  rise  of  rent,  it  was 
not  founded  upon  an  improvement  upon  the  property. 
It  was  a percentage,  upon  the  rent  suggested  by  the 
rise  in  prices  and  the  change  in  the  value  of  money. 
Then  Dr.  Langfield,  professor  of  law  and  political 
economy  at  the  University  at  Dublin,  says  : — “ They 
“ have  made  an  increase  of  the  rent,  upon  the  supposi- 
“ tion  mentioned  by  Dr.  MacDonnell,  which  assumes 
“ that  the  tenant’s  interest  was  equal  to  the  rent  which 
“he  paid.”  Now  you  will  observe  that  in  the  reply 
they  have  assumed  that  my  rent,  the  rent  l pay,  is  low 
when  compared  with  the  valuation  of  the  land.  It 
seems  to  imply  that  if  I paid  the  valuation  of  the  land, 
that  is  the  Government  valuation,  I should  still  be  pay- 
ing only  what  I ought  to  pay. 

25.493.  The  President. — And  you  contest  that? — 
Griffith’s  valuation  of  the  land,  or  rather  more  than 
half  the  valuation  of  the  land  ; but  at  all  events  that 
is  simply  no  reply.  It  is  not  to  the  point,  I mean. 

25.494.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  term  of 
your  lease  ? — Perpetuity,  and  I paid  20  per  cent,  more 
for  that  perpetuity.  We  bought  our  perpetuity  in 
1821.  We  paid  20  per  cent,  increased  rent  for  that 
perpetuity. 

25.495.  The  President. — And  your  own  rents  having 
been  cut  down,  it  was  less  valuable  then  perhaps  ? — 
Yes. 

25.496.  You  are  not  in  a different  position  from  that 
of  a man  who  bought  an  estate  before  the  rents  were  cut 
down  and  paid  a large  sum  of  money  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  and  then  had  his  rents  cut  down 
to  two-thirds ; whatever  hardship  it  is  in  one  case,  it  is 
very  much  the  same  in  another? — No,  I don’t  see  that, 
because  we  entered  the  estates  long  before  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  entertained  a matter  of  that  kind.  But 
this  process  of  arrangement  of  rent  was  arrived  at  bv 
the  Government  of  the  day — this  Bill,  this  statute  law, 
under  which  we  hold  from  the  College  was  practically 
a Bill  of  the  Government  of  the  day,  as  it.  was  intro- 
duced as  a bill,  and  bore  the  name  of  the  Solicitor- 
General  for  Ireland  and  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
on  the  back  of  it. 

25.497.  That  made  it  a produce  rent?— Yes,  a com- 


Dec.  10,  1888. 

The  Earl  of 
Leitrim. 
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Dec,  JO,  1886.  modity  rent.  The  Government  practically  un  lertook  dated  187C,  to  the  Provost,  and  I should  like  to  read  it 
The Ea  1 f t0  ar^*tra*;fi  between  the  College  and  us,  and  the  to  you  and  hand  it  in: — “London,  March  1876.  Mr. 

Leitrim  Government  are  responsible  for  our  position.  I main-  “ Provost,  I have  received  from  your  Registrar,  Dr. 

tain  that  the  Government  are  responsible  for  our  present  “ Harte,  a circular  intimation  that  it  is  the  purpose  of 

position,  and  they  ought  to  take  us  out  of  it  if  it  is  “ your  Board  to  attempt  a third  time  in  twenty-five 

unfair.  We  cannot  take  ourselves  out  of  it;  it  is  per-  “years  to  raise  your  rents,  under  the  supposed  right 

fectly  impossible.  The  Government  brought  us  into  it.  “ conferred  by  the  Act  14  & 15  Victoria,  cap.  128  & 
We  left  ourselves  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  and  “ sec.  xii.” 

the  Government  brought  us  into  it,  undoubtedly  be-  25,510.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  that  Act  affect 
lieving  that  the  theory  of  the  Act  was  right.'  We  you? — Yes. — He  is  under  the  fame  tenancy  as  you ?— 
don't  in  any  way  complain  of  what  the  Government  Precisely.  He  is  a Connaught  landlord  as  well.  “ I 
did.  We  think  that  the  Government  believed  that  “wish  to  be  allowed,  Mr.  Provost,  to  point  out  the 
they  were  doing  a fair  thing:  and  it  was  perfectly  impos-  “wrong  which  would  be  done  to  your  immediate 
sible  for  them  to  see  that  the  theory  would  not  work  in  “ tenants  by  this,  and  the  great  impolicy  of  the  pro- 
practice. Now,  there  is  a second  point  in  this  case.  They  “ ceeding  as  regards  your  own  position.  The  matter 

refused  this  reduction  to  the  tenants  because  the  varia-  “ stands  thus  : In  1852-3  your  private  Act  passed, 

tion  of  the  College  rents  from  time  to  time  is  already  “ constituting  the  perpetuities,  and  granting  you  certain 

provided  for  by  statute  law.  My  reply  to  that  is,  that  “ rights  of  revising  the  rent  then  reserved.  The 

as  our  amount  of  the  rent — the  rent  paid  by  the  under-  “operation  of  granting  the  perpetuities  in  1855-6 
tenants  to  me — is  provided  for  by  statute  law,  I am  “ raised  the  rent  one-fifth,  and  the  rent  has  been  once 

making  a concession  upon  the  statute  law  rents.  We  “ raised  since  1855,  making  two  rises  of  rent.  It  is  now 

asked  the  College  to  make  equally  a concession  upon  “ contemplated  to  raise  the  rent  a third  time,  and  a 

the  statute  law  rents.  We  as  a tenant,  how  can  we  “ revision  is  asked  for  that  purpose.  You  will  believe 

make  a concession  under  existing  circumstances  on  “ me,  Mr.  Provost,  and  I can  show  my  rental  to  vouch 

our  statute  law  rents?  My  under-tenants  are  bound  “ the  fact,  that  I have  not  thought  it  right  to  raise  the 

to  me  as  tight  by  statute  law,  as  I am  bound  to  the  “ rent  of  the  occupiers  during  the  period  since  1855, 

College  by  statute  law  ; but  I will  not  make  a con-  “ although  you  have  raised  my  rent  twice,  and  are  now 

cession  to  my  under-tenants,  neither  will  the  College  “ preparing  to  do  so  a third  time.  I was  not  justified 

make  a concession  to  me.  “ by  the  state  of  the  property  in  raising  their  rents. 

25.498.  You  think  that  the  reduction  ought  to  be  “ That  being  the  case,  I venture  to  say  that  your  system 

apportioned  between  them  ? — Between  them.  " of  averages  to  be  taken  every  ten  years  is,  and  has 

25.499.  I suppose  a great  deal  of  what  you  say  “ been  proved  to  be,  fallacious,  for,  whereas  it  lias 

would  apply  to  any  head-rents — that  the  owner  of  head-  “ enabled  you  to  raise  my  rent  a second  time,  and  has 

rents  ought  to  share  the  reduction  ? — No,  I am  very  “ inflicted  on  me  serious  loss,  I have  not  been  able  to 

glad  you  have  asked  me  that  question,  as  I might  very  “ raise  the  occupier’s  rent  (having  regard  to  his  condi- 

probably  have  passed  it  over.  I rather  fancy  it  has  “ t.ion)  twice,  or  even  once.  What  is  the  case  now  ? A 

been  misunderstood  by  the  members  of  this  Commission  “ third  revision  is  announced  for  the  purpose  of  a third 

generally,  but  at  all  events  it  has  been  misunderstood  “ time  raising  the  rent.  This  time  you  will  find  it  not 

by  the  people.  The  difference  is  this  : the  difference  “ only  impossible,  but  it  must  lead  to  a revision,  not  of 

between  us  and  aDy  owner  of  head-rents  or  any  lease-  “ your  immediate  tenants’  rents,  but  of  your  Act  of 

holder  so  called  in  Ireland  is  this,  and  it  is  a very  “Parliament.  I have  designated  your  right  as ‘supposed,’ 
important  difference — that  our  rents  are  variable  every  “ for  if  the  average  system  is  fallacious,  showing  an 
ten  years;  and  no  owner  of  head-rents  has  a head-rent  “ increase  in  value  which  does  not  exist,  your  entire 
which  is  variable  in  any  degree.  ‘ right  must  also  fail.  It  is  the  fact  that  the  enforce- 

25.500.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  you  have  an  “ ment  of  this  right,  while  it  has  not  injured  the 

advantage  then  here  over  others  in  that  way,  that  there  “ occupier,  has  so  affected  your  direct  tenant  as  to  take 

is  a period  at  which  they  will  be  reconsidered  ? — But,  “ from  him  money  which  your  estate  has  not  produced, 

unfortunately,  it  would  cost  me  £3,000  to  go  and  “ and  will  place  him  in  a worse  position  than  he  was 

attempt  to  get  a reduction.  “ before  he  got  his  grant  in  perpetuity.  It  will  go 

25.501.  The  President. — Legal  expenses, or  what? — “ further,  and  place  him  in  a worse  position  than  that 

Yes.  “ of  a paid  collector  of  your  rents.  Let  me  once  more 

25.502.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  the  ten  years  period?  “ beg  of  you  to  compare  the  position  of  your  (so-called) 

— Yes.  “ perpetuity  tenant,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  with  his 

25.503.  Would  that  not,  if  made,  follow  the  prices? — “ former  position.  He  first  paid  all  rent  and  fines  up 

But  it  cost  the  College  £3,000,  the  only  occasion  it  ever  “ up  to  1852,  which  entitled  him  to  immunity  from  in- 
put this  Act  in  force ; and  that  was  against  my  uncle.  “ crease  of  rent  for  twenty  years ; yet  he  has  had  his 

That  I have  from  him.  ‘ rent  raised  twice  in  that  time,  and  is  now  threatened 

25,501,.  I don’t  understand  why  it  should. — The  “ with  a third  rise,  to  be  paid  not  out  of  your  estate,  but 
expense  of  proving  the  prices  in  thirteen  different  “ out  of  his  pocket.  Now,  Mr.  Provost,  this  state  of 
towns,  and  to  have  an  arbitration,  and  the  whole  thing  ‘ facts  is  worthy  of  your  consideration  before  you 
cost  them  £3,000 ; and  no  person  ever  attempted  it  “ ‘ strain  the  bow  too  far.’  Hoping  to  be  favoured  with 
since.  “ a reply,”  &c. 

25.505.  Then  it  was  only  tried  once? — It  was  only  25,511.  The  President. — It  is  lamentable  that  the 

tried  once.  cost  of  revision  should  be  £ 3,000.  How  would  they 

25.506.  The  President.  I think  your  point  is  make  that  out  ? They  have  only  to  look  at  and  corn- 

very  simple,  that  they  have  no  right  to  assume  that  you  pare  the  price  of  commodities? — But  we  further  believe 
ought  to  pay  full  rent,  which  they  have  done,  and  that  that  the  theory  is  wrong,  but  we  could  not  prove  it. 

they  should  bear  their  share  in  any  reduction  that  you  We  have  got  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  over  and  above 

give  to  your  tenants  ? — Yes.  , the  20  per  cent,  perpetuity ; but  the  prices  in  1863 

25.507.  And  that  you  differ  from  the  owner  of  showed  a 47  per  cent.  rise. 

head-rents,  because  you  receive  a variable  rent  settled  25,512.  Sir  James  Caird. — Well,  it  would  be  very 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  and  the  rent  is  to  vary  every  ten  different  now  ? — Well,  it  shows  you  that  there  is  some- 
years? — Yes.  thing  of  an  artificial  nature  in  the  average  scheme. 

25.508.  Then,  have  you  any  practical  suggestion  to  25,513.  It  would  be  favourable  compared  with  1863, 

make,  which  you  think  ought  to  be  done,  to  give  you  not  with  the  intervening  prices  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  corn- 
justice? — May  I come  to  that  a little  bit  later?  pared  with  the  last  date.  How  can  wheat  be  right  as 

25.509.  Certainly.  The  College  have  maintained  one  of  the  commodities  when  it  is  not  grown  upon  my 

that  this  critical  • condition  has  been  brought  about  property?  And  there  is  no  beef  or  mutton  made  upon 

through  the  Act  of  ’81  ? — They  have  frequently  said  my  estate. 

that,  and  we  maintain  the  contrary;  and  here  is  a letter  25,514.  But  the  price  of  cattle  and  meat  very  much 
of  Mr.  Thomas  Connolly,  who  was  a College  tenant,  go  together? — Yes,  they  follow  one  another,  no  doubt; 
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but  we  believe  that  it  will  not  bring  matters  right,  you 
gee,  and  the  cost  is  so  tremendous. 

25.515.  I cannot  understand  why  it  should  cost  any- 
thing like  it  if  it  is  merely  a question  of  price. It  has 

to  be  proved  tor  all  these  years  over  thirteen  towns,  and 
the  squabbling  over  that  wotild  be  very  great,  as  you 
may  imagine.  ’ J 

25.516.  The  President. — It  don’t  do  to  take  the  price 
for  last  year  ? — No,  the  price  for  ten  years. 

25.517.  Then  that  is  an  argument  against  produce 
rents  altogether.  Incidentally  you  have  given  us  a 
valuable  bit  of  information. 

25.518.  Sir  James  Caird.— Would  the  College  tenants 
not  agree  to  some  independent  arbitrator  to  prevent 
that  inquiry  ? — No,  because  they  wish  to  keep  all  their 
rents.  They  won’t  meet  us  on  any  ground.  We  have 
tried  them  in  every  sort  of  way. 

25.519.  The  President. — Then  come  to  what  you 
wish  to  be  done. — Well,  I just  want  to  recall  how  it 
will  stand  now. 

25.520.  Yes.— Our  rent  was  say  £2,000.  I think 
that  was  about  the  rent  of  my  estate  before  this  Act 
passed — in  those  days. 

25,521  Now  it  i.  £ 3,072  ?— Ye.,  but  I paid  a Bn. 
in  those  days. 

25,522.  Now  you  pay  no  fine  ?— No,  but  haven’t 
I paid  a fine  of  5s.  M.  in  the  pound  of  rent  ? 
Hie  21  years’  lease  was  fixed  at  a rent  say  of  £2,000, 
and  a fine  of  5s.  6d.  in  the  pound  orf  the  rent;  for  I 
paid  that  every  year.  So  that  it  always  remained  at 
the  21  years’  lease,  and  practically  we  have  a per- 
petuity.  Then  take  this  5s.  6 d.  in  the  pound.  It 
went  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  College  board,  and  of 
course  the  College  board  cannot  run  out  my  lease  with- 
out sacrificing  their  incomes.  Therefore  we  had 
practically  a perpetuity,  and  the  Government  saw-  that 
The  Government  saw  that  we  had  got  a substantial 
interest  in  our  holding,  as  the  bursar  of  that /day  and 
the  professor  of  political  economy  said  that  -practically 
we  had  as  large  an  interest  in  the  estate  aa  the  College 
itself  had.  1 he  Government  of  the  day  saw  tiiat,  and  they 
endeavoured  to  maintain  our  interest  at  that  time  in 
their  new  process  of  arriving  at  a valuation  of  our  rents  • 
the  Government  of  the  day  arbitrated  between  us.  I 
want  to  connect  the  Government  \Vith  this  particu- 
larly; and  I say  that  the  Government  ought  to  inter- 
fere now  when  we  fail  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement. 

2o,o23.  Sir  James  Caird.— Jive  there  many  land- 
owners in  the  same  position  a/s  your  lordship  in  this 
country  ? — Yes,  a great  number. 

25.524.  I mean  this  case  ' recollect  ?—  I thoroughly 

recollect.  Only  perhaps  soyne  graver  case,  because  it 
is  a most  extraordinary  tenure.  I am  hardly  com- 
petent to  speak  upon  it.  There  is  a toties  quoties 
clause  m it,  by  which  this  tenure  is  handed  down  even 
o the  occupiers.  Now,  I have  no  occupiers  except 
yearly  tenants.  > 1 

25.525.  The  President. — The  toties  quoties  clause  is 
that  whenever  your  i/ent  is  raised  or  lowered  by  the 

party  above  you -I?— You  are  to  hand  it  on  to  the 

man  below  you ; and  in  the  county  Armagh  there  are  a 
grrat  number  of  the/se  people  actual  occupiers. 

" 0,026.  I read  aTbout  that.  And  in  some  cases  the 
en  is  so  cut  dovviA  that  the  middleman  is  actually  out 
Y Poc^et;  That  \k  not  the  case  with  Trinity  College  ? 

ou  don  t know  /any  case  in  which  the  middleman  is 
in  n i9  ^ ° / Pocket  by  being  saddled  with  this 

lea*e_?-Yes,  I b/elieve  so. 

j • ■And/ofl  course  in  these  cases  he  ought  to  be 

wed  to  surrender  the  lease;  but  I fear  that  that 
wou w ,iot  mee/t  your  case?— No.  Still  he  has  a sub- 
11  “ ™re  * s“",u 

sav  with  J ^al"cs  Caird. — Do  I understand  you  to 
rent'Vf  t0  ,'ie  tot‘es  quoties  clauses,  that  if  the 

Vour°  k P°llegu  is  ni‘sed  on  y°u  y°u  can  raise  it  on 
veirl  8U.'j3 nants  ? — No,  because  I have  nothing  but 
but  1 pn|'llnts-  They  are  now  judicial  leaseholders; 
10|/i''ve  that  is  so  in  the  case  of  a great 
°P  tenants.  I believe  it  is  so  in  the  case  of 
8,xl  hundred  in  the  county  Armagh.  I believe 
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there  have  also  been  cases  in  Kerry  ; but  I can  speak 
with  regard  to  Armagh,  that  it  descends  to  the  occupier, 
nut  it  does  not  descend  in  my  case  to  the  occupier  at 
all.  And  I have  tried  to  explain  to  you  how  in  our 
case  the  occupier  is  affected  now  with  regard  to  tem- 
porary abatements.  That  is  the  only  way  in  which 
hitherto  they  have  been  affected,  I maj'  say." 

20.529.  The  President.— You  think  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  now  intervene  again  and  make  some  new 
arrangement  ? — Yes. 

25.530.  In  fact,  that  is  what  it  comes  to.  I think 
you  have  stated  your  case  now  ?— Well,  at  the  passing 
of  this  Act  in  1851  our  original  rent  was  added*  to  our 
fine— our  hue  was  added  to  our  original  rent;  and  one- 
iitth  more  was  added  to  that,  and  that  formed  the  per- 
petuity  rent.  And  therefore  the  aggregate  of  rent 
and  fine,  and  2o  per  cent,  added,  was  our  perpetuity 
cent ' ^Ut  l°  t lat  ^ave  added  another  20  per 

25.531.  So  that  it  now  comes  to  £ 3,072  ?— So  that 
it  comes  up  to  40  per  cent,  since  it  was  taken  by  per- 
petuity. They  say  also  that  the  statute  would  show 
that  they  are  entitled  to  67  per  cent,  altogether,  and 
that  is  what  we  have  got  to  fight  against. 

25.532.  With  regard  to  us  we  could  not  do  more 
than  state  your  case,  so  that  it  may  speak  for  itself. 

Sir  James  Caird.— You  bring  before  us— as  1 
understand  it,  you  think  that  the  Government  have  the 
power  of  interposing,  and  you  think  they  are  the  lessor, 
bringing  in  a bill  converting  your  rent  into  a produce 
rent,  and  that  they  are,  therefore,  responsible  for  this 
Act  ? That  is  your  argument  ? — Yes. 

25.534.  The  President. — I think  that  that  disposes  of 
that  point,  the  question  of  the  Trinity  College  rents, 
doesn’t  it? — Well,  I should  like — it  won’t  take  very 
much  time— to  refer  to  another  point,  which  just  shows 
how  unfairly  it  bears. 

25.535.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  are  not  going  into 
any  new  argument,  but  merely  an  illustration  ? — Merely 

an.  illustration.  Perhaps  you  have  had  enough. j 

think  we  have  enough. 

25.536.  The  President. — I think  we  see  the  main 
point. — There  is  a very  curious  instance  in  Kerry  in 
which  they  have  an  estate  in  their  own  hands,  and  they 
let  the  estate  to  the  occupying  tenant,  and  in  that  case 
they  have  given  a reduction. 

25.537.  They  have? — Yes 

25.538.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  feel,  perhaps, 
that  they  get  all  the  benefit,  you  see.  That  is  to  say, 
they  get  the  whole  rent  to  themselves  ?— Yes. 

25.539.  They  are  in  a different  position  from  that  in 
which  they  are  with  you  ?— Well,  I am  an  analogous 
case  in  this  respect.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  out  of 
the  perpetuity— no,  I am  making  a mistake— at  the 
time  of  the  first  revision  of  the  rent  after  the  perpetuity 
was  taken  out,  when  Mr.  O’Connell,  in  the  county  of 
Kerry, ^found  that  the  College  had  raised  Lord  Leitrim’s 
rent  25  per  cent..,  he  raised  the  rents  of  his  under- 
tenants 25  per  cent.  Now  Mr.  O’Connell  had  not  taken 
out  a perpetuity,  and  in  course  of  time  the  lease  fell  in 
to  the  College.  The  College  sent  round  their  valuators, 
and  they  were  advised  to  maintain  the  25  per  cent,  that 
Mr.  O’Connell  had  put  on.  And  they  maintained  this 
until  the  year  1881 — until  the  passing  of  the  Land 
Act. 

25.540.  The  President. — And  then  how  did  they  do  ? 
-Then  they  took  off  the  25  per  cent,  which  Mr. 

O’Connell  put  on ; and  that  25  per  cent,  was  exactly 
the  rise  of  rent  they  put  upon  their  own  perpetuity 
tenants.  And  just  observe  that  they  took  it  off  the 
yearly  tenants,  but  they  did  not  take  it  off  their  per- 
petuity tenants. 

25.541.  Yes.  And  you  think  that  it  ought  to  be 
extended  to  them  all  round  ? — Well,  we  were  willing  to 
settle  for  less. 

25.542.  I think  that  that  disposes  of  the  Trinity 
College  question  so  far  ns  you  are  concerned  ? — Yes, 
thank  you  very  much. 

25.543.  I believe  you  reside  a good  deal  in  Ireland, 
and  know  a good  deal  about  landowners’  estates,  don’t 
you  ? — Yes. 


Dec.  10,  1886. 

The  Earl  of 
Leitrim. 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  25,544.  Putting  this  Trinity  College  question  out  of  very  glad  to  get  a reduction  of  rent;  but  there  is 

the  question,  you  have  been  making  an  abatement  to  another  alternative,  and  that  is  purchase.  Either  thet 

Tho  Earl  of  ur  tenants,  and  they  have  been  paying  you  readily,  College  should  purchase  us  out,  or  we  should  purchase 
eitrim.  an(j  y011  have  nothing  to  complain  of? — Yes.  them  out. 

25.545.  I suppose  you  feel  that  in  these  times  you  25,548.  The  College  cannot  do  that  by  private 

are  practically  called  upon  to  make  an  abatement  arrangement  ? — No ; the  College  has  no  power,  to  sell  so 

because  the  tenants  could  not  easily  pay  the  rents  which  far  as  that  goes,  and  we  have  no  power  to  buy. 

they  have  been  paying  before  on  account  of  the  fall  in  25,549.  The  Witness  then  put  in  the  following  reply 
prices ; wasn’t  that  the  case  ? — Yes.  to  the  Trinity  College  tenants’  memorial,  referred  to  in 

25.546.  There  has  been  no  combination  or  anything  his  evidence  : — “ 13th  November,  1886.  Sir,— Your 

of  that  kind  among  your  tenants?  No  intimidation?—  “ memorial  to  the  Board  of  Trinity  College  requesting 
None  whatever,  except  with  regard  to  the  receiver ; “ the  College  to  make  a temporary  reduction  of  10  per 

there  was  when  the  College  appointed  a receiver.  There  “ cent,  on  the  tenancy  rent  paid  by  Lord  Leitrim  to  the 
was  the  most  determined  opposition  to  him.  “ College  in  order  to  enable  his  lordship  to  give  a 

25.547.  So  far  as  you  yourself  are  concerned  a very  “ similar  reduction  to  you  was  this  day  considered  by 

good  feeling  prevails  between  you  and  your  tenants  ? — “ the  Board.  They  desire  me  to  say  in  reply  that  in- 

Yes;  except  in  consequence  of  the  College  having  “ asmuch  as  the  rents  payable  by  Lord  Leitrim  to  the 

refused  to  join  me.  I know  that  there  will  be  an  out-  “ College  are  low  when  compared  with  the  valuation  of 

break  now  of  coriibination  against  this  rent,  because  “ the  lands,  they  cannot  comply  with  the  request  of  the 
they  are  put  in  a different  position  from  my  other  “ memorialists,  especially  as  the  mode  of  valuation  of 

tenants.  You  asked  me  just  now  if  I had  any  sugges-  “ the  College  rents  from  time  to  time  in  reference  to 

tion,  or  plan,  any  idea,  as  to  how  we  could  get  over  the  “ the  prices  of  commodities  is  already  provided  for  by 
difficulty,  and  I said  that  I believed  that  the  Govern-  “ statute  law.— I am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,  Thos. 
ment  were  responsible,  and  that  the  Government  ought  “ Staeh,  Registrar.” 

to  get  us  out  of  the  difficulty.  Of  course  we  would  be 


Mr.  William  Perrot,  examined.  . 

Mr.  William  25,550.  The  President. — I believe  you  wish  to  give  his  land  being  at  £3  an  acre,  that  would  bring  it 
Perrot.  rebutting  evidence  with  regard  to  the  case  of  Mr.  down  to  25s.  an  acre ; that  is  a very  broad  statement. 

Charles  Denis,  who  was  examined  by  us  on  the  20th  of  25,559.  How  will  it  bring  it  down  to  25s.  an  acre?— 
October.  Isn’t  that  th.e  case?— Just  so.  Because  his  rent  would  be  only  £82  10s.,  and  that  is 

25.551.  We  only  just  heard  that  you  were  coming  up,  only  LI  5s.  an  acre. 

but  we  have  not  read  the  evidence  over  lately.  Have  25,560.  You  consider  that  he  pays  so  much  for  his 
you  got  a copy  of  it?— No.  residence  and  so  much  per  acre  for  his  land?— Yes, 

25.552.  You  know  very  well  what  he  said  ? — Yes.  and  I was  willing  to  give  him  a reduction  of  25  per 

25.553.  And,  therefore,  you  could  make  a counter-  cent. 

statement  without  reference  to  each  question  put  to  25,561.  But  25  per  cent,  would  not  reduce  £3  to 
bim  ? — Yes,  I could.  He  has  a very  extraordinary  way  25s.  an  acre  ? — It  would  reduce  the  rent  to  .£82  10s., 

of  misrepresenting  facts.  In  the  first  place  probably  he  it  would  be  £27  10s.  off,  so  that  his  rent  would  be  only 

told  you  that  he  is  a tenant  farmer.  I can  show  you  £’82  10s.  a year,  or  £1  5s.  an  acre;  and  if  the  rent  of 

from  his  letter  [produced]  that  he  is  no  tenant  farmer ; the  house  was  taken  into  consideration  it  would  be  only 

that  he  is  a gentleman  farmer.  ' £1  an  acre;  that  is  very  different  from  £3  an  acre. 

25.554.  You  deny  that  he  is  a tenant  farmer? — Yes,  25,562.  How  does  he  make  it  out  £3  an  acre. 

I would  deny  the  statement.  That  is  just  what  he  has  stated.  It  would  not  be  £3  an 

25.555.  Sir  James  Gaird. — But  a man  may  be  a acre,  nor  anything  like  it.  His  general  statements  are 

tenant  farmer  and  yet  a gentleman  farmer  ? — But  I so  well  known  that  I could  almost  go  over  all  the  points 

submit  that  where  a gentleman  asks  me,  as  you  will  see  of  it. 

by  his  letter  there,  to  put  the  residence  in  a fit  position  25,563.  You  say  it  is  a gentleman’s  house  with  a 
for  a gentleman  to  inhabit,  and  where  he  states  who  he  small  farm  attached  ? — Yes,  a gentleman’s  residential 

is,  you  will  see  that  he  would  not  inhabit  any  place  place. 

that  was  not  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  , 25,564.  You  have  offered  him  25  per  cent,  reduc- 

25.556.  The  President  [reading  from  letter], — “In  tion?— Yes,  through  my  solicitor,  in  case  he  paid  last 

“ fact,  I cannot  live  in  any  place  unless  it  is  as  near  per-  year’s  rent  which  is  due. 

“ fection  as  it  can  be.”  25,565.  And  which  he  has  not  done  ? — No. 

FPitncss. — The  idea  of  a gentleman  coming  up  and  25,566.  Sir  James  Caird. — Had  you  offered  it  to  him 
representing  that  he  is  a tenant  farmer,  1 think  that  it  previous  to  the  date  of  the  evidence  on  October  20 

is  perfectly  ridiculous.  He  has  a way  of  adverting  to  last? — He  might  not  have  been  offered  so  much,  but  lie 

things  in  the  most  extraordinary  manner.  He  gives  was  offered  20  per  cent,  up  to  that  time.  I am  not 
his  evidence  in  such  a way  as  to  cause  a very  mislead-  sure  whether  he  was  offered  25  per  cent.,  but  I am  certain 
ing  construction,  and  some  of  his  facts  are  without  a he  was  offered  20  per  cent,  at  the  Idast.  I put  in  a new 
single  shadow  of  foundation.  This  place  has  four  recep-  kitchen  range  at  a cost  of  £10,  and  I have  put  lever 
tion-rooms,  a gate-lodge  and  porch.  He  saw  it  in  1877  bells  in  the  walls  to  please  him.  \ , 

under  every  disadvantage,  and  then  took  it.  I laid  out  25,567.  How  much  rent  is  due 'i  now  ? A years 
about  £130  on  the  house.  I had  to  paint  his  drawing-  rent.  \ 

room  in  white  and  gold  paper,  which  is  rather  an  25,568.  Is  it  long  due? — Last  September ; and  even 

unusual  thing  for  a tenant  farmer.  I put  new  lever  the  other  day  when  lie  was  brought  Before  the  magis- 

bells — in  fact,  did  some  things  that  were  unnecessary  to  trates  at  Callan  Sessions  for  disobeying  their  piwP 
please  him ; gravel  for  his  walks  and  blinds  for  the  and  cutting  timber,  he  disputed  that  he  I ever  signed  e 
windows,  and  then  he  goes  and  says  he  is  a tenant  lease,  so  that  he  is  so  flippant  I don’t!  know  now 
farmer.  manage  him.  He  uses  statements  whichW®  garnisne 

25.557.  The  President. — You  say  this  is  a gentleman’s  up,  and  it  is  a pity  to  let  them  go  without  (contradiction, 

residence,  with  65  acres  attached? — Yes.  Then  he  repre-  He  generally  states  that  his  neighbours  gojt  a reduc  ion 
sents  that  he  pays,  over  £3  an  acre  or  thereabouts,  and  some  six  years  ago.  They  did  not  get  a s 

that  I offered  him  no  reduction.  years  ago;  none  of  them  got  a reduction. \ H,ere  . 

25.558.  £3  an  acre? — Yes;  and  so  far  from  offering  some  reduction  for  one  year  very  recently ; find  ano  ^ 

him  no  reduction,  I authorised  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Charles  statement  he  also  made  is  that  he  always  j^aid  Ms 
Perrot,  of  Dame  Street,  to  offer  25  per  cent,  reduction  in  advance.  That  is  another  misstatement.  \ 1 ^ 

if  he  paid  the  year's  rent  that  is  due,  and  in  place  of  you  what  he  did.  He  was  to  give  the  final  (]p“e  0 
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seven  years  as  a deposit,  and  then  he  always  said  after- 
wards that  he  paid  the  rent  in  advance,  but  this  was 
the  security  gale,  the  final  gale  of  the  seven  years  which 
he  got  credit  for  when  the  time  was  out. 

25.569.  The  President.  Is  this  an  agricultural  hold- 
ing ? if  there  was  no  lease  would  he  have  been  able  to 
bring  you  into  court  ? — I don’t  think  he  would ; he 
tried  it. 

25.570.  But  then  he  has  got  a lease;  if  he  had  no 
lease,  is  it  the  sort  of  holding  that  would  come  before 
the  Commissioners?— I think  not;  it  would  be  held  to 
be  aS  residential  place,  and  not  a mere  farm.  He  tried 
that,  and  the  Commissioners  heard  the  case  here,  and  the 
matter  was  heard  before  the  Appeal  Court;  the  Appeal 
Court  gave  it  against  him.  He  brought  me  into  Court 
and  put  himself  into  heavy  expenses.  I did  not  decide 
that  lie  was  not  to  go  into  the  Land  Court.  The  Court 
of  Appeal  held  that  the  lease  held  good,  and  they  held 
that  by  mere  notice  of  surrender  he  could  only  surrender 
the  lease  but  could  not  come  into  Court.  I would 
rather  retain  him  if  I could  though  he  is  cutting  down 
timber. 

25.571.  Sir  James  Caird. — Cannot  you  restrain  him 
from  cutting  down  timber?— No,  the  magistrates  gave 
a precept,  and  I brought  him  before  the  magistrates  on 
last  Tuesday  where  Sir  Robert  Paul  was  sitting  at  the 
sessions,  and  there  was  some  flaw  in  the  precept,  and  he 
says  he  will  cut  away  as  fast  as  he  likes. 

25.572.  Is  he  selling  your  timber? — He  is  actual! v 
doing  it. 

25.573.  Are  there  many  trees?— Yes  a good  many. 
The  trees  were  planted  there  by  my  father-in-law 
Captain  Tullan,  to  protect  the  house ; and  although  I am 
only  middleman,  I have  an  interest  of  over  £1,000  in 
the  house. 

25.574.  Is  it  a long  lease  you  gave  him? — I gave 
him  a lease  of  fourteen  years,  with  a clause  of  surrender 
at  the  end  of  the  first  seven  years  which  were  out  last 
March  twelve  months. 

25.575.  And  you  must  go  on  for  another  seven  years  ? 
—Or  eject  him  if  he  does  not  pay  me,  for  I have  a hard  - 
rent  to  pay  myself,  which  is  very  heavy.  He  also 
states  generally  speaking  that  wages  are  up,  and  that 
that  goes  against  him,  and  that  the  rents  are  reduced  all 
round  him  while  wages  are  going  up. 

25,57 G.  Not  since  he  entered  on  his  new  tenancy  ? 

No,  not  at  all — in  fact,  he  is  a low  class  of  man.  It  is  a 
misrepresentation  to  say  I raised  the  rent  £10.  He 
agreed  to  a rise  of  £5  in  the  second  seven  years,  but  I 
did  not  put  it  on  him. 

25.577.  But  it  is  not  £10,  but  £5  ?— No,  it  is  £5. 

25.578.  And  that  was  according  to  the  lease? — Yes; 
and  if  I was  to  vary  that  I would  break  my  own  lease. 
He  states  that  I want  him  to  give  up  the  place  with  his 
improvements ; they  would  not  be  worth  a £5  note  to 
nie.  In  one  place  he  says  he  has  put  up  15  gates,  and 
m another  place  10  gateways;  and  what  he  calls  gates 
are  little  more  than  mere  hurdles,  the  roughest  thing  in 
the  world,  not  worth  more  than  half  a crown  apiece. 

25.579.  The  President. — Do  you  believe  he  sunk 
—1,011  in  these  improvements? — I can  show  you  a 
letter  to  my  solicitor  stating  that  he  sunk  about  £400. 


This  is  an  extract  from  a letter  to  his  wife,  and  that  he  Dec.  10,  1886. 

will  take  £60  for  the  whole  thing.  Now  if  he  sunk  

£1,000  he  would  not  take  £60  for  it.  Mr.  William 

25.580.  Sir  James  Caird. — Perhaps  he  would  not  Porrot" 
get  more  ?— -That  was  what  he  asked.  I can  show  that 
almost  all  his  statements  are  greatly  exaggerated,  or  no 
foundation  for  them  at  all. 

25.581.  The  President. — You  have  looked  over  the 
evidence? — Yes,  I know  the  line  of  evidence  he  would 
give.  He  says  the  permanent  improvements  are  £400 
and  he  told  you  probably  £1,000.  1 asked  my  nephew 
now  much  he  had  laid  out,  and  he  said  probably  £40, 
but  you  will  never  get  Is.  for  them — it  was  laid  out  so 
queerly — rough  hurdles  for  gates. 

25.582.  I think  you  have  had  your  opportunity  of 
contradicting  him,  and  that  is  all  you  wanted  ?— Yes. 

He  says  I refused  him  a reduction.  I have  never  had  an 
opportunity  of  giving  it  to  him.  It  is  also  untrue  that 
1 ever  said  I wanted  to  deprive  him  of  his  so-called  im- 
provements ; in  fact,  all  his  statements  are  either  most 
highly  coloured  and  exaggerated,  or  else  devoid  of  any 
foundation.  Then  he  says  the  fences  on  both  sides  of 
the  road  would  cost  him  a tax  of  10s.  an  acre.  I was 
asking  what  it  would  cost  to  maintain  these  fences,  and 
I was  told  £l  would  do  the  whole  thing,  instead  of  10s. 
an  acre.  If  judicial  leases  are  broken 

25.583.  Sir  James  Caird.  This  is  not  a judicial  lease? 

; — No,  but  if  the  time  should  come  that  he  would  get  a 
judicial  lease — I as  middleman,  holding  the  place  in 
which  I have  an  interest  of  over  £1,000  by  reason  of 
the  purchase  and  outlay  for  him  and  others— I hold 
under  fee  farm  grant— I would  ask  you  to  consider  that 
it  would  not  be  fairness  to  me  if  this  lease  is  broken ; 
that  I as  middleman,  holding  under  a fee  farm  grant, 
should  be  held  on  to  pay  the  same  for  ever,  while  my 
tenant  would  have  all  the  benefit,  I would  ask  that  I 
should  have  power  to  break  my  fee  farm  grant  too. 

25.584.  The  President You  mean  that  you  ought 

not  to  be  saddled  with  a thing  that  brings  you  in 
nothing? — Yes,  or  I would  submit  to  you  that  in  your 
recommendation  you  should  consider  whether  a middle- 
man holding  under  a fee  farm  grant  should  not  have  the 
asme  privileges  as  my  own  tenant  has. 

25.585.  Of  surrendering  your  lease? — Yes,  in  case 
the  times  ever  came  so  bad  that  my  tenant  would  be 
paying  uie  perhaps  less  than  I am  paying  myself. 

25.586.  Yes,  we  have  had  that  point  before;  that  if  a 
middleman’s  interest  entirely  disappears  he  ought  to 
have  the  power  of  surrendering  his  lease. — It  would  be 
something  more  than  a lease,  it  would  be  the  surrender 
of  a fee  farm  grant. 

25.587.  To  give  up  the  whole  thing? — Yes,  and  also 
with  that  the  tithe  rent  charge,  because  it  would  be  very 
unfair  if  Mr.  Denister  at  any  time  went  into  court  and 
had  his  lease  so  cut  down,  that  he  would  be  paying  me 
less  than  I had  to  pay  to  the  head  landlord,  that  then 
I should  have  power  to  get  out  of  it,  not  only  as  regards 
the  fee  farm  grant,  but  the  tithe  rent  charge  which  I am 
liable  for  now.  I think  every  one  is  bound  injustice  to. 
show  where  these  misrepresentations  have  taken  place 
and  to  meet  them,  where,  as  in  this  case,  they  have  been 
made  without  a single  bit  of  foundation  for  them. 


Mr.  John  Hamilton  Franks,  examined. 


25.588.  The  President. — You  have  some  evidence  to 
lay  before  us,  Mr.  Franks?— Yes,  my  Lord. 

25.589.  Will  you  read  your  evidence  right  through? 
i you  will  allow  me.  I first  propose  to  take  up  the 

question  of  the  Church  purchasers.  I was  solicitor 
ifivc  UrC”  TemP°™^ies  Commission  from  middle  of 
1876  to  close  of  Commission  in  1881.  The  earlier 
years  of  that  Commission  were  given  to  work  of  Com- 
mutation. The  sales  took  place  principally  from  1875  to 
the  end  of  the  Commission.  As  solicitor  it  was  my  duty  to 
J»rry  out  the  conveyancing  work  from  the  “ accept- 
ance  by  the  purchaser  to  the  registry  of  his  deed, 
lave  since  1881  been  solicitor  to  the  Church  Property 
ranch  of  Land  Commission,  and  as  such  I have  super- 
24828. 


intendence  of  Legal  Branch  in  connection  with  the  man-  Mr.  John 
agement  of  Church  Surplus  Property,  which  consists  of  Hamilton 
every  species  of  property  in  land,  and  is  represented  by  Frank8- 
an  income  of  over  £550,000.  I have  also,  in  my 
private  capacity,  control  of  tenanted  properties  in 
counties  Dublin,  Wexford,  and  Westmeath,  producing 
about  £3,500  per  annum,  both  as  trustee  and  also  for  non- 
resident owners,  As  considerable  misapprehension 
seems  to  prevail  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  Church 
Sales  were  conducted,  it  may  be  interesting  to  the 
Commission  to  have  information  on  the  subject.  On 
commutation  by  the  incumbent,  he  submitted  to  the 
Commission  a verified  rental  of  his  glebe  lands  let  to 
tenants.  I should  like  to  show  you  a copy  of  one  of 
bbb 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  those  rentals.  This  merely  gives  the  a nmes  of  the 
— — tenants,  the  annual  rent,  and  it  was  furnished  to  the 
Hamilton  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of 
Franks.  arrivi  ng  at  what  rents  the  commuting  incumbent  received 
from  his  tenants.  On  receiving  this  the  practice  was 
to  send  some  one  to  the  lands  to  check  the  rental  with 
the  tenant’s  receipts,  so  as  to,  in  fact,  check  the  statement 
which  the  incumbent  furnished,  and  upon  which  the 
value  of  his  life  interest  was  to  be  assessed.  Upon  this 
rental  we  bought  from  the  Church.  We  paid  the 
Commutation  money 

25.590.  'Air  James  Gaird. — Who  are  the  “We”? — The 
Church  Commissioners.  It  was  paid  to  the  representative 
Church  body.  In  that  way  we  become  the  purchasers. 
I just  brought  this  [ produced ] here  as  a specimen  of  the 
rental.  This  rental  was  verified  by  declaration.  The 
Commissioners  also  caused  the  lands  to  be  visited,  and 
checked  the  rental  by  tenants’  receipts  and  otherwise. 
This  rental  served  two  purposes.  1st,  for  ascertaining 
the  value  of  the  incumbent's  life  interest ; 2nd,  as  a 
rental  for  collection  pending  sales.  The  next  step  was 
to  value  for  offers  to  the  tenants,  under  the  34th  sec.  of 
the  Church  Act,  1869.  That  section  was  one  which 
gave  every  occupying  tenant  what  was  called  the  right 
of  pre-emption.  We  could  not  sell  to  the  public,  nor 
offer  any  holding  for  competition,  until  we  had  given 
the  tenant  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  what  the  Com- 
mission considered  a fair  price.  The  properties 
were  situate  principally  in  the  north — Tyrone,  Antrim, 
Armagh,  Donegal,  Cavan,  &c.  As  a rule,  the  rents 
were  high.  All  round  the-  rents  averaged  about 
£12,  but  taking  out  some  exceptionally  high  rents,  the 
average  falls  to  £7  or  £8.  Some  lots  contained  only  a 
few  perches,  but  some  few  over  1,000  acres.  Where 
the  purchase-money  did  not  exceed  £50,  the  Com- 
mission— 

25.591.  Lord  Milltown. — £7  for  what? — £7  or  £8 
a year  rent. 

25.592.  For  each  holding? — That  is  about  the  aver- 
age, taking  out  exceptionally  large  one3. 

25.593.  What  were  the  size  of  the  holdings? — Here 
is  a schedule  of  all  the  properties  which  were  sold  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Commission  down  to  the  close  of 
it.  You  will  see  from  that,  that  it  would  be  very 
difficult  to  give  a definite  statement  as  to  the  average  size 
of  the  holding. 

25.594.  But  we  may  take  it  that  £7  a .year  was  the 
average  rental  of  each  portion  of  the  glebe  lands, 
taking  out,  as  you  say,  the  largest  ? — Yes,  on  an  average 
from  small  and  large.  You  know,  of  course,  that  that 
is  a rough  test  to  act  upon.  You  will  find  as  much  as 
4,000  acres,  and  some  of  them  only  a few  perches, 
with  miserable  thatched  cottages  upon  them.  As  I was 
saying  a while  ago,  when  the  purchase-money  did  not 
exceed  £50,  the  Commission  required  the  purchase- 
money  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  would  not  take  a mortage 
at  all.  Here  is  a copy  of  the-  rules  sent  to  each  tenant, 
and  at  the  foot  of  it  you  will  see  the  statement  that 
.“if  the  purchase-money  does  not  exceed  £50,  the  full 
“ amount  must  be  paid  in  cash;  if  it  does  not  exceed 
“ £100,  half  must  be  paid  in  cash,  and  the  other  balance 
“ secured  by  mortgage.  If  it  exceeds  £100  and  is  under 
“ £200,  at  least  one-fourth  must  be  paid  in  cash,  and 
“ the  balance  be  secured  by  simple  mortgage,  and  paid 
“ in  twenty  half-yearly  instalments.”  If  it  exceeded 
£200,  the  tenant  could  select  any  of  the  modes.  The 
purchaser  might  pay  one- quarter  in  cash,  and  give  a 
simple  mortgage,  or  give  what  is  called  an  instalment 

• mortgage.  A simple  mortgage  was  an  ordinary  mortgage 
for  paying  a capital  account,  and  there  was  no  proviso 
in  these  mortgages  as  to  the  time  in  which  they  should 
be  redeemed.  That  implied  an  ordinary,  common,  law 
liability,  that  the  mortgagees  could  compel  the  purchaser 
to  pay  at  any  time. 

25.595.  Sir  James  Caird. — £50  was  in  all  cases  re- 
quired in  cash,  up  to  the  £50  price  ? — Yes.  £50  must 
be  all  paid  in  cash ; and  if  the  price  does  not  exceed 
£100,  half  should  be  paid  in  cash,  and  half  by  simple 
mortgage. 

25.596.  What  is  the  rate  of  interest  ? — 4 per 
cent.  And  on  the  instalment  mortgages  5 per  cent — 


four  per  cent,  interest  and  one  per  cent,  sinking- 
fund. 

25.597.  Five  per  cent  to  redeem  ? — Yes.  The  Act 
said  that  the  money  must  be  paid  back  within  32  years, 
so  that  the  longest  time  was  64  half-yearly  instalments. 
The  Commissioners  had  power  to  take  a shorter  term  at 
the  request  of  the  purchaser. 

25.598.  Was  the  principal  to  be  in  all  cases  paid  off 
in  time? — Of  course  where  there  were  instalment  mort- 
gages, but  where  there  were  simple  mortgages,  they 
were  then  like  ordinary  mortgages. 

25.599.  They  went  on  for  ever  ? — Yes.  We  have 
never  in  a single  case  called  upon  the  mortgagor  to  pay 
off  the  money  on  the  simple  mortgages  except  he  was 
in  default,  if  he  had  not  paid  the  interest  on  the  mort- 
gage. 

25.600.  You  had  no  power  to  call  up  the  mortgage 
when  you  pleased  ? — Instalment  mortgages  paid  them- 
selves off  in  the  time  contracted.  Simple  mortgages 
could  be  called  in  at  any  time,  but  there  would  be  an 
outcry  all  over  the  country  if  we  were  to  attempt  to 
call  in  the  capital  amount,  and  yet  I think  it  is  very 
undesirable  that  mortgages  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
out  secula  seculorum.  You  can  very  well  understand 
that  as  years  pass  these  properties  will  be  transferred 
and  all  kinds  of  interests  grow  upon  them,  and  it  may 
be  very  difficult  to  recover  the  money. 

25.601.  Do  you  recommend  that  the  mortgages  should 
be  put  on  the  same  terms  as  the  repayments  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes,  that  simple  mortgages  should 
be. 

25.602.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  does  that? — Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  with  reference  to  the  simple  mort- 
gages, simply  reduces  the  interest  and  leaves  the  capital 
money  out  indefinitely.  My  view  is  that  these  simple 
mortgages  should  be  turned  into  instalment  mortgages, 
which  would  not  be  hard  upon  the  mortgagor,  because 
he  would  pay  the  same  amount  of  interest  if  they  were 
put  on  the  same  footing  as  is  established  by  the  23rd  sec. 
of  the  Act  of  ’85.  It  reduced  the  interest  and  extended 
the  term.  A man  paying,  on  what  we  called  simple 
interest  mortgage,  4 per  cent.,  if  his  interest  is  reduced 
to  3£,  it  leaves  a sinking  fund  of  17s.  6 <7.,  which  with- 
out altering  the  rate  of  the  mortgage  would  pay  the 
mortgagor  in  39  years,  and  I think  that  would  be  a 
desirable  change  to  make. 

Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand,  what  you  wish  is 
done  by  the  23rd  sec.  of  the  Act  of  ’85. 

Mr.  Ilodder. — Not  as  regards  simple  mortgages. 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  rate  of  interest  made  payable  by 
such  simple  mortgages,  and  reduced  to  the  rate  of  3| 
per  cent. — is  not  that  a sinking  fund  to  work  it  out  in 
49  years? 

25.603.  The  Witness. — No.  There  is  no  sinking 

fund  provided,  the  interest  is  simply  reduced. 

25.604.  — Mr.  Neligan. — Your  suggestion  is  that  the 
simple  mortgages  should  be  turned  into  terminable 
mortgages,  still  continuing  to  pay  4 per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
that  would  put  them  pari  passu  with  the  people  who 
buy  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act.  I think  the  present 
way  is  most  undesirable.  I will  give  you  an  instance. 
Under  the  statute  3 & 4 William,  where  perpetuities 
were  bought,  a sum  had  to  be  paid  down  for  what  is 
called  the  price  of  the  perpetuity.  The  Act  gave  power, 
instead  of  paying  the  money  down,  to  give  mortgages 
for  it.  Those  mortgages  are  now  vested  in  the  Laud  Com- 
mission. They  are  simple  mortgages,  without  any  pro- 
vision as  to  calling  in  the  mortgages.  But  the  greatest 
difficulty  prevails  now  in  dealing  with  these  mortgages, 
because  the  title  becomes  so  involved  by  lapse  of  time, 
and  sometimes  we  find  a sum  charged  upon  a whole 
tract  of  country  payable  by  a number  of  persons,  and 
when  we  have  to  deal  with  it  in  the  court,  we  must 
show  who  are  the  parties  now  legally  entitled.  In  a 
similar  way  the  same  thing  might  happen  to  the  simple 
mortgages.  As  time  passes  the  lands  get  divided,  and 
the  title  becomes  difficult  to  trace  from  the  original 
mortgage. 

25.605.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  whole  amount 
advanced  by  the  State  for  the  Church  purchasers?— 
When  you  say  Church  purchasers,  that  includes  all  peasant 
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proprietors,  and  also  sales  to  the  public.  In  sales  to  the 
public  there  were  1,387  cases  left  out  on  mortgages; 
conveyed  to  others^vith  the  consent  of  the  tenant  365 
cases  left  out  in  mortgage,  and  peasant  proprietors  2,999 
cases  left  out  in  mortgage. 

25.606.  Lord  Milltown. — Does  that  report  show 
what  mortgages  have  been  paid  off? — No. 

25.607.  Apparently  from  that  report  all  the  mort- 
’gages  are  still  outstanding,  and  that  I know  not  to  be 
the  case? — This  report  only  brought  it  up  to  the  close 
of  the  Church  Temporalities  Commission  in  1881.  The 
account  which  goes  up  to  the  present  date  shows  the 
state  of  the  Church  funds. 

25.608.  Sir  James  Caird. — I want  to  know  the 
capital  sum  that  would  be  paid  off  by  the  change  you 
have  suggested— from  simple  to  terminable  mortgages  ? 
— There  is  £573,564  now  due  upon  simple  mortgages. 

25.609.  That  is  all? — Simple  mortgages.  There  are 
instalment  mortgages  besides. 

Mr.  Hodder. — They  are  provided  for  by  the  Act  of 
1885. 

Lord  Milltown. — By  the  23rd  section. 

Sir  James  Caird. — The  instalment  mortgages  are  very 
much  greater. 

25.610.  Mr.  Neligan  (to  Witness). — Do  you  wish  to 

change  simple  mortgages  into  instalment  mortgages? — 
Certainly.  6 S 

25.611.  That  would  necessitate  the  repeal  of  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1885  ? — Part  of  it. 

25.612.  What  you  recommend  is  that  the  23rd  section 
of  the  Act  of  1885  should  be  repealed  as  far  as  it  affects 
simple  mortgages? — Yes. 

25.613.  Sir  James  Caird. — Does  he  not  also  include 
the  instalment  mortgages  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understand,  he  wants  to  make 
them  all  instalment  mortgages. 

25.614.  Witness. — The  existing  instalment  mortgages, 
as  tar  as  that  Act  affects  them,  have  an  extended  time, 
but  that  only  meets  a very  limited  class  of  purchasers. 
My  proposal  is  that  it  should  be  made  to  meet  a very 
much  larger  class.  I consider  that  section  of  the  Act 
was  drawn  in  a most  unfortunate  way,  because  it  ex- 
cludes those  who  are  as  much  entitled  as  those  who  get 
the  benefit  of  the  section.  The  results  of  it  are  lament- 
able, and  I have  had  many  letters  on  the  subject  com- 
plaining, and  it  has  given  rise  to  much  discontent. 

Mr.  Neligan. — There  are  two  classes  of  mortagages 
under  this  Act,  the  simple  mortgage  and  the  instal- 
ment mortgage.  The  simple  mortgage  goes  on  for 
ever  unless  the  man  wishes  to  come  in,  and  the  instal- 
ment mortgage  is  every  year  being  paid  off. 

25.615.  The  Witness. — Prior  to  offers  being  made  the 
Commissioners’  valuer  visited  lands,  and  gave  a special 
report  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  property,  whether 
the  rents  were  high  or  low,  what  advantages,  if  any, 
the  tenants  enjoyed  with  their  holdings,  and  recom- 
mended the  number  of  years’  purchase  at  which  the 
holdings  should  severally  be  offered.  Mr.  Murrough 
O Brie'n,  Mr.  Staples,  and  Mr.  Eyre  Preston  were  em- 
ployed for  this  work,  but  nearly  all  the  valuations 
were  made  by  Mr.  O’Brien.  I should  wish  to  show 
you  some  of  the  valuations  as  samples,  to  enable  you  to 
understand  that  in  cases  where  the  valuer  reported  that 

e rents  were  high  rents  it  was  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  number  of  years’  purchase  which  the  tenant 
was  to  pay. 

25.616.  Mr.  Neligan. — This  is  a matter  we  cannot 
go  into.  I am  afraid  it  travels  a little  outside  the  scope 
ot  our  inquiry. — I just  wish  to  explain  how  the  sections  ■ 
were  carried  out,  with  the  view  of  showing  that  where 
the  tenants  complained  of  high  rents,  that  was  taken 
mto  consideration  in  the  number  of  years’  purchase.  I 
understand  that  you  wish  me  to  deal  with  the  question 

o the  state  of  the  churoh  revenue  as  regards  the  arrears. 

ie  inquiry  as  to  the  church  purchasers  is,  I fear,  out- 
side the  scope  of  the  enquiry. 

25.617.  Yes,  I think  so.  The  rental  of  simple  in- 
terest upon  mortgages  for  the  ydar  1885  was  £22,997. 

At  the  end  of  that  year  the  arrear  was  £6,385.  On 

ie  instalment  mortgages  the  rental  was  £83,841,  and 
there  was  an  arrear  of  £34,578.  Now,  I should  explain 


that  that  arrear  being  brought  up  to  a certain  time  -Dee.  io,  181 
includes  half  a year  which  had  just  accrued,  and  for  — 
which  the  time  of  payment  had  not  expired.  We  send  Mr- ,lolln 
out  orders  to  give  them  six  weeks  or  two  months  to 
pay,  so  that  these  figures  hardly  give  a fair  notion  of  8‘ 
what  the  arrear  would  be.  But  I have  brought  with 
me  here  the  state  of  the  arrears  as  now  in  my  hands  for 
recovery.  I find  in  the  instalment  schedule,  tenant  pur- 
chasers, 207  in  arrear,  owing  £16,235  ; 27  cases  of  pur- 
chasers of  residues  in  arrear,  owing  £13,072  5 s.  lid.; 
and  I find  in  the  simple  interest  schedule  177  cases  in 
arrear,  owing  £4,565  ; and  the  purchasers  of  residues 
reduced  to  three  cases  in  arrear,  owing  £249.  A large 
number  of  these  cases  represent  eases  in  which  action 
has  already  been  taken,  and  the  receivers  have  been  for 
some  time  receiving  rents  incases  of  purchasers  of  resi- 
dues. Residues  are  the  properties  bought  by  the 
public  subject  to  the  tenancies  of  those  tenants  who 
were  unable  or  unwilling  to  buy  their  own  holdings. 

This  morning  I received  a letter  from  a receiver  in  one 
of  these  cases  which  I have  brought  with  me.  I will 
read  it : “ Palmer. — Sir, — I believe  your  secretary  has 
“ written  relative  to  the  small  receipts  in  the  above 
. “ case”  Mr.  Palmer,  writing  to  me  under  date  18th  of 
November,  says,  “ I am  aware  that  a conspiracy  exists 
“ ‘not  to  pay,  and  to  let  as  much  rent  accumulate  as 
“ ‘ is  possible,  in  the  belief  that  eventually  the  Land 
“ ‘ Purchase  Act  will  let  them  have  the  land  for  a 
“ ‘ mere  nothing,  and  arrears  wiped  out.’  It  is  hard 
“ to  know  what  to  do,  the  tenants  being  wretchedly 
“ poor.  However,  I’will  consult  with  — — , and  we  will 

“ do  all  that  can  be  done  to  get  it  out  of  them. 

“ Yours  very  truly, .”  That  is  from  the  receiver 

who  is  a receiver  of  the  Land  Judges  Court.  He  was 
appointed  on  the  26th  January,  1883,  and  now  there  is 
due  to  us  five  and  a half  years’  instalments  and  balance 
amounting  to  £1,404  0s.  11(7.  Of  course  such  a letter 
has  no  reference  to  peasant  proprietors.  Many  of  them 
have  been  proceeded  against.  By-and-by,  in  dealing 
with  the  question  of  rents  recovered  under  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  I should  like  to  make  some  suggestions 
about  enforcing  payments. 

25.618.  Mr.  Neligan. — I believe  those  suggestions 
would  be  really  what  we  would  be  most  anxious  to  get 
from  you.  Do  you  say  that  many  of  the  present  owners 
are  in  arrear? — On  the  instalment  schedule  about  209 
are  in  arrear. 

25.619.  Lord  Milltown. — Out  of  how  many  are 
those  209? — The  whole  rental  is  paid  by  3,160 
persons. 

25.620.  Are  they  much  in  arrear  ? — Those  209  owe 
£16,235.  The  amount  of  arrear  recovered  between 
1st  January  1884  and  December  1884  from  all  classes 
on  our  rental  of  £550,000 ; by  legal  process,  was 
£43,463. 

25.621.  Mr.  Neligan. — Would  that  represent  all  you 
wanted  to  recover? — To  a great  extent,  but  not  so  much 
so  with  reference  to  residues. 

25.622.  With  reference  to  those  who  would  be  paying 
instalments  of  purchase-money? — It  represented  the 
greater  bulk.  After  all  these  years  that  I have  been  deal- 
ing with  them  there  are,  I should  say,  six  or  seven  cases 
in  which  I do  not  know  what  to  do.  If  we  sell  them 
out — -I  am  on  the  verge  of  that.  I have  brought  the 
proceedings  to  such  a point  that  I can  turn  them  out 
to-morrow — as  nobody  will  buy  we  must  then  put  in  a 
caretaker.  But  to  save  the  necessity  of  doing  this  if 
possible  we  are  trying  to  arrange  with  them. 

25.623.  The  State  or  Government  would  be  in  about 
the  same  position  if  they  were  dealing  with  instalments 
for  purchase-money? — Yes. 

25.624.  We  will  be  glad  if  you  will  come  to  that  part 
of  the  subject  with  reference  to  the  remedies  for  re- 
covery.— Very  well.  On  this  subject  I have  consider- 
able experience,  all  arrears  of  Ecclesiastical  Tithe  Rent- 
charge  (the  rental  of  which  is  £377,251  a year), 
instalments  of  mortgage,  &c.  Rents  belonging  to  the 
Church  Property  Department  are  referred  to  me  • for 
legal  proceedings.  The  powers  of  sale  given  by  the 
30th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1881  are  very  ample,-  but  I 
would  suggest,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  Land 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  Commission  are  a Court  of  Record,  they  should  have  the 
following  powers : 

Mr.  John  i.  By  order  to  declare  what  arrear  of  annuity  is 

Franks  **  due  in  respect  of  any  holding.  That  such 

order  shall  be  binding,  final,  and  evidence  as 
to  the  amount  due  in  respect  of  the  holding. 

2.  If  they  sell  a holding  under  sec.  30  of  the  Act 
of  1881,  that  they  themselves  may  issue  warrant 
to  the  sheriff  to  put  purchaser  in  possession  ; 
or  if  there  is  no  sale,  or  if  they  buy  in  the 
holding,  to  give  them,  their  nominee  or  care- 
taker, possession.  I think  this  would  be  a 
most  important  provision.  The  Commission 
should  pay  the  sheriff’s  fees  as  if  the  warrant 
was  a writ  of  possession,  and  it  should  be 
obligatory  on  him  to  act  as  if  the  warrant  was 
such  a writ  issued  from  the  High  Court  of 
Justice. 


This  latter  proposal  is  an  alteration  of  the  16th 
sec.  of  the  Act  of  1885.  I do  not  see  why  the  expense 
of  an  application  to  the  High  Court  should  be  incurred 
in  such  a case. 


3.  I think  they  should  have  also  summary  powers 
instead  of  resorting  to  a sale  to  issue  a simi- 
lar writ  to  the  Sheriff  (like  a writ  of  fi.  fa.)* 
to  seize  goods,  cattle,  &c.,  found  on  the 
holding  for  payment  of  arrears  of  instal- 
ments. The  instalments  to  be  the  first  charge 
on  the  proceeds  of  same  when  realised , no 
matter  whom  the  goods  or  cattle  belonged  to. 
This  would  have  a twofold  effect.  (1)  It  would 
give  a summary  remedy  to  get  arrears,  some- 
what like  that  which  Poor  Rate  collectors  now 


have.  (2)  It  would  prevent  the  land  being 
turned  into  a common  if  the  defaulter  was 
evicted.  Before  either  of  these  remedies  could 
be  put  in  force,  a copy  of  the  order  declaring 
the  amount  due  should  be  posted  op  the  hold- 
ing and  the  nearest  police  barracks,  with  an 
intimation  that  if  the  arrear  be  not  paid  within 
10  days,  the  remedies  referred  to  would  be 
resorted  to.  The  order  should  only  state  the 
arrear,  the  holding,  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
at  the  time  of  the  sale,  and  not  be  directed  to 
any  particular  person — as  there  is  often  diffi- 
culty in  ascertaining  what  person  is  really 
liable.  I also  suggest  there  should  be  some 
local  agency,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  re- 
port on  any  breaches  of  condition,  such  as 
subletting,  subdivision.  The  Land  Com- 
mission as  now  constituted  have  no  check  or 
supervision  that  I am  aware  of  over  holdings 
once  sold.  I have  reason  to  know  consider- 
able subdivision  has  taken  place  on  the  hold- 
ings sold  under  the  Church  Act.  They  could 
also  look  after  local  easements  used  in  common, 
which  on  the  removal  of  landlords  will  be 
nobody’s  business.  • 

25,625.  Is  subdivision  of  Holdings  provided  against 
in  sales  to  tenants  under  the  Church  Act  ? — No,  there 
is  no  provision  whatsoever  in  the  Church  Act  either  as 
to  subletting  or  subdivision.  I suggest  also,  if  the  law  is 
not  changed  on  the  subject,  that  the  commissioners  should 
draw  up  and  send  to  every*purchasing  tenant  a short 
clear  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  change  of  tenure, 
viz.  right  of  heir  to  inherit,  right  of  widow  to  dower, 
&c.  There  is  profound  ignorance  in  the  country  on 
this  subject,  and  the  result  is  sometimes  very  startling. 
In  dealing  with  titles  such  as  I have  had  to  examine 
under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1885  you  will  find 
most  extraordinary  provisions.  You  will  find  the  pur- 
chaser dead,  the  eldest  son  gone  to  America,  the  widow 
in  possession.  A country  solicitor  will  probably  advise 
her  that  she  is  entitled  to  take  possession  as  administra- 
trix, and  then  when  we  seek  to  get  a new  deed  of  mort- 
gage as  we  have  to  do  under  this  section  there  is  nobody 
to  give  a legal  charge,  there  is  no  real  legal  owner  in 
possession,  the  heir  is  out  of  the  country,  and  in  most 
cases  ignorant  of  his  rights.  The  people  think  that  the 
property  is  still  subject  to  the  same  laws  as  if  it  was 
a personal  tenure  before  the  conversion.  I think  also 


the  30th  section  of  the  Act  of  1881,  which  prohibits  at 
a penalty  sale  and  subletting,  should  be  extended  by 
declaring  that  such  subletting  is  ^>id.  The  18th  sec. 
of  the  Conveyancing  Act  of  1881  empowers  mortgagees 
to  sublet,  and  I apprehend  that  if  a holding  is  sublet 
the  subletting  would  be  valid,  therefore  I think  there 
should  be  a prohibition.  The  point  only  occurred  to 
me  the  other  day.  The  effect  would  be  this : If  one 
of  those  peasant  proprietors  sublets,  the  Act  declares  that' 
should  not  be  done,  and  the  penalty  is  sale,  but  the  sub- 
letting is  good  and  a tenancy  is  created,  and  if  we 
attempt  to  sell  we  must  sell  subject  to  a tenancy.  It 
need  not  take  much  consideration  to  see  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  would  arise  from  that  state  of  things. 

25.626.  Lord  Mill  town. — If  it  was  void  you  would 
have  to  evict  the  sub-tenant? — Yes,  but  as  the  law  now 
stands  you  could  not  evict  him ; he  would  have  a tenancy 
under  the  Act  of  1881. 

25.627.  But  if  the  subletting  was  void  ? — According 
to  the  words  of  the  Act,  the  Act  gives  a certain  penalty 
for  subletting ; it  does  not  make  the  letting  void. 

25.628.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  have  this  great  advantage 
by  making  it  void  that  the  parties  cannot  trust  each 
other,  either  may  turn  round  and  repudiate  the  transac- 
tions. 

Witness. — I think  also  there  should  be  a prohibition 
against  any  attempt  to  entail  lands  subject  to  a Govern- 
ment annuity,  or  to  charge  either  with  portions  for 
younger  children  or  jointure  for  widow.  Having  regard 
to  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation,  and  the  fact  that  by 
the  Settled  Land  Act  of  1882  and  the  Conveyancing 
Act  of  1881  the  country  has  been  trying  to  get  rid  of 
the  inconveniences  of  entails  in  settlements,  it  would  be 
a miserable  thing  if  these  small  purchasers  should  bind 
up  their  lands  in  the  same  way  which  formerly  was  so 
unsatisfactory.  If  a purchaser  wishes  to  provide  for  his 
family  generally,  it  should  be  obligatory  to  sell  the  land 
to  pay  the  portions  off.  I have  found  most  ridiculous 
settlements  made  by  Church  purchasers  which  could 
only  pauperise  the  owner,  and  render  proper  cultivation 
impossible.  Two  questions  now  I should  like  to  deal 
with,  with  reference  to  the  Act  of  1885  as  it  stands ; 
first  the  question  of  the  tenant’s  title,  and  how  far 
the  tenant  right  is  in  all  cases  security  for  the  charge. 

25.629.  The  President. — Yes. — It  seems  to  me,  in 
reading  the  evidence  that  was  given  before  the  several 
Commissions  which  before  had  this  question  under  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  always  assumed  that  as  a matter  of 
certainty  the  tenant  right  would  be  part  of  the  security 
for  the  Government  charge,  and  that  on  the  sale  of  a hold- 
ing to  enforce  payment  of  the  instalments  no  question  could 
possibly  arise  as  to  whether  the  tenant’s  interest  merged 
or  not.  I think  it  was  not  intended  by  the  statute  that 
it  should  be  necessary  to  make  inquiries  as  to  the  ten- 
ant’s title  or  as  to  charges  thereon.  But  I fear  a declara- 
tion as  to  the  tenant’s  incumbrances  on  the  holding 
would  be  worthless  to  protect  against  existing  incum- 
brances which  had  not  been  shown  prior  to  the  purchase. 
We  had  a case  in  the  Church  Commission  called  Ware’s 
case,  which  exactly  applies,  where  we  took  the  declara- 
tion of  the  commuting  incumbent  as  to  his  property 
being  unincumbered,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  left  the 
country  we  got  claims  from  incumbrancers  upon  the 
property,  and  there  was  a suit  in  the  Rolls  Court  upon 
the  subject,  and  we  had  to  pay  the  incumbrances  upon 
the  property.  I believe  that  this  is  a most  important 
question,  because  I have  considerable  doubt  as  to 
whether  the  mortgage  gives  the  instalments  or  the 
annuity  payable  the  absolute  statutory  priority  it  doubt- 
less should  have  over  all  charges  and  interests,  whether 
on  the  landlord’s  estate  or  the  tenant’s  interest. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  now  tenants  from  year 
to  year  have  a continuity  of  interest  which  should  be 
legally  transmitted,  that  in  the  case  of  leases,  particularly 
old  leases  and  fee  farm  grants,  it  is  very  possible  the 
apparent  tenant  is  not  the  legal  tenant,  and  also  that 
there  may  be  charges  of  all  kinds  on  the  holding  of 
which  the  landlord  has  no  knowledge.  Now,  if  I am 
right  in  the  view  I take,  except  in  cases  of  vesting  order 
under  the  Act  of  1885,  although  I think  it  was  intended 
the  mortgages  given  by  purchasers  should  have  statut- 
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-able  priority  over  prior  charges  or  interests  on  the  ten- 
ant’s interest;  they  have  not  statutory  priority,  and  if 
by  chance  the  sale  is  not  to  the  legal  tenant  the  pur- 
chaser will  take  subject  to  the  tenancy  (even  assumin'* 
the  sale  was  not  originally  ultra  vires),  and  therefore  the 
tenant-right  or  tenant’s  interest  may  not  be  part  of  the 
security,  the  tenant’s  interest  not  having  merged  in  the 
fee.  Shall  I follow  this  argument  ? — It  is  a legal  argu- 
ment (I  wish  to  refer  to  section  4 of  the  Act  of  1885)  ? 

The  President. — Yes,  if  you  please. 

25,630.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  not  the  argument  that 
the  tenant  right  is  no  security  for  the  Government 
advance  ? 

Mr.  Neligan.— No;  what  lie  is  now  on  is  this,  that 
under  the  Act  of  1885  the  instalments  are  not  made  a 
first  charge  on  the  property. 

Sir  James  Caird. — And  that  there  may  be  charges 
on  the  tenant  right  prior  to  it  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes. 

Sir  James  Caird. — And  that  it  may  not  be  any 
security  at  all  ? » 

Mr.  Neligan.  —And  that  the  Government  may  find 
itself  puisne  to  some  other  incumbrancer — but  I do 
not  know  whether  he  is  right  in  that. 

Witness. — There  appears  to  be  considerable  doubt  as 
to  whether  the  Commissioners’  mortgages  gave  an  abso- 
lute first  charge  over  everything.  It  has  been  gener- 
ally considered  that  they  did,  but  several  competent 
opinions  to  whom  I have  spoken  think  the  matter  open 
to  grave  doubt,  and  I can  only  say  that  the  question  is 
of  importance,  for  in  the  cases  of  Church  purchasers, 
although  the  mortgages  contain  wide  powers  to  sell  in 
cases  where  the  tenant’s  interests  have  not  merged  in 
the  fee,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  sell  to  recover 
arrears  of  instalments.  Section  4,  subsection  D,  of  the 
Act  of  1885  says  that  the  provisions  of  part  5 of  the 
Act  of  1881 — “ Shall  apply  to  all  advances  under  this 
“ Act.”  Now  refer  to  section  28  of  the  Act  of  1881, 
subsection  2— “ Every  such  advance  shall  be  secured 
“ to  the  Commission,  either  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
“ agreed  upon  between  the  Commission  and  the  person 
“ to  whom  the  advance  is  made,  and  as  the  Commis- 
sioner thinks  sufficient,  or  in  such  manner  as  is  pre- 
sided by  part  3 of  the  Act  of  1870  as  amended  by  the 
“Act  of  1872.”  You  will  observe  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  securities  mentioned  in  that  section;  first,  such 
as  the  Commissioners  think  sufficient,  and  secondly, 
divided  by  the  word  “ or,”  as  provided  by  the  Act  of 
1870  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  1872.  The  44th 
section  of  the  Act  of  1870  is  the  next  section  I refer 
to.  Under  that  section,  in  those  days  when  the  Board 
of  Works  advanced  money  to  enable  the  purchasers  to 
buy,  they  may  advance  to  a tenant  for  the  purpose  of 
purchasing  his  holding,  any  sum  not  exceeding  two-thirds 
of  the  price  of  the  holding,  and  upon  an  order  being 
made  by  the  Civil  Bill  Court  to  that  effect.  And  upon 
the  advance  being  made  by  the  Board  such  holding  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  charged  with  an  annuity  of  £ 5 for  every 
£ 100  of  such  advance,  the  annuity  to  be  limited  in 
favour  of  the  board,  and  to  be  declared  to  be  repayable 
by  35  years.  The  next  section  is  very  much  in  the 
same  direction,  but  in  that  case  where  the  Board 
advanced  the  money  an  order  was  made  by  the  Landed 
Estates  Court  charging  the  holding;  and  then  when 
we  turn  over  to  the  the  48th  section  we  see  that  every 
annuity  charged  in  favour  of  the  Board  shall  be  a 
charge  on  the  lands  subject  thereto,  having  priority  over 
all  existing  and  future  incumbrances.  In  both  the 
sections  I refer  to  the  order  giving  that  priority  is 
made  by  a court  of  competent  jurisdiction.  You  are 
all  aware  of  the  result  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court 
Act  upon  sales.  The  order  of  the  court  sweeps  away 
everything  that  is  not  mentioned  in  the  conveyance. 

By  the  section  I refer  to,  the  Civil  Bill  Court  apparently 
has  the  same  power,  and  its  order  gives  priority  to  the 
charge.  Then  came  the  Amendment  Act  of  1872, 
and  if  you  refer  to  the  first  section  of  that,  it  says 
that  notwithstanding  the  sale  to  a tenant  by  the  land- 
ord  of  his  holding  may  not  have  been  made  under  or 
hrough  the  medium  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the 
°ard  may  agree  to  advance  to  such  tenant  for  the 


purpose  of  purchasing  his  holding  any  sum  not  exceed, 
mg  two  third  parts  of  the  value  of  his  holding  as 
assessed  by  the  Board,  and  may  then  as  security  for  the 
repayment  of  such  advance  charge  his  holding  with  an 
annuity  of  the  same  duration  and  amount  as  would 
have  been  charged  thereon  if  the  sale  had  been  made 
7 Landed  Estates  Court,  but  no  such  advance 
shall  be  actually  made  to  the  tenant  till  the*  Board  are 
satisfied  with  the  title  of  the  tenant,  and  have  taken 
lrom  him  a charge  on  the  holding  in  such  lbrm  and 
with  such  powers  of  sale  and  covenants  for  imyment 
to  the  Board  as  they  may  be  advised  will  effectually 
secure  the  annuity  charged  in  their  favour,  &e.  Now 
Uiat  substituted  a different  kind  of  security  altogether. 
Unit  was  a mortgage  given  to  the  Board.  The  "Board 
were  directed  to  examine  into  the  title  of  the  tenant, 
and  ll  by  any  chance  on  that  examination  there  were 
charges  upon  the  tenant’s  interest  which  had  not  been 
provided  for,  I think  it  is  undoubted  that  those  charges 
would  prevent  the  tenant’s  interest  merging  in  the  fee 
and  the  sale  to  the  tenant  under  the  section  would  be 
a sale  of  the  fee  subject  to  the  tenant-right.  If  I am  right 
in  the  view  that  I have  taken  where  there  were  incum- 
brances on  the  tenant’s  interest,  those  incumbrances 
would  come  in  priority  on  a sale  to  recover  the  annuity 
before  everything.  Now  that  would  have  a twofold 
effect.  We  have  had  cases  in  reference  to  the  Church 
property  where  receivers  have  been  appointed  over  the 
interest  of  a purchaser  from  us.  It  was  merely  then  a 
question  whether  the  interest  or  the  instalments  of  our 
mortgages  had  priority.  In  cases  where  there  were 
charges  on  the  tenant’s  interest  before  the  purchase,  it 
has  been  held  that  we  took  priority  as  far  as  our  mort- 
gage represented  what  we  had  sold,  viz.,  the  landlord’s 
interest ; but  if  there  was  a valuable  leasehold  or  ten- 
ant’s interest  that  we  went  to  the  bottom  of  the  Schedule 
for  the  balance  of  our  charge.  But  dealing  with  these 
small  cases  a much  more  serious  question  would  arise 
when  the  Commissioners  would  proceed  to  sell  under 
the  30th  section  of  the  Act  of  1881.  There,  supposin'* 
the  estate  produced  £2,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
annuity  due  to  the  State  was  £ 1,500,  and  that  there 
had  been  a charge  on  the  tenant’s  interest  of  £1,000, 
that  charge  would  be  paid  and  the  State  would  lose, 
or  as  the  tenant’s  interest  had  not  merged  the  sale  would 
be  subject  to  the  tenancy. 

25.631.  Lord  Mill  town. — It  could  not  override  the 
rights  of  those  prior  mortgages?— I do  not  quite  under- 
stand the  question. 

25.632.  My  point  is  that  you  cannot,  in  order  to 
give  a better  security  to  the  State,  do  away  with  the 
rights  of  prior  mortgagees  who  had  previous  rights  on 
the  property.  Do  you  suggest,  in  order  to  give  a better 
security  to  the  State,  to  do  away  with  the  rights  of 
prior  mortgagees  on  the  tenant’s  interest?— I think 
now  that  under  this  Act  of  1885,  as  the  instalments 
in  every  case  would  be  less  than  the  rent,  no  possible 
harm  could  be  done  to  anybody  by  giving  the  State 
annuity  absolute  priority. 

25.633.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is  intended  to  have  ? — I 
think  it  was  intended. 

25.634.  Your  argument  is  that  under  the  wording  of 
the  Act  the  intention  has  failed  to  be  carried  out? — I 
believe  that  is  so  under  the  Construction  of  the  section. 
You  see  my  point— the  word  “ or."  And  then  I show 
that  even  if  the  security  were  taken  by  the  Commission 
under  the  Act  of  1870,  even  the  Act  of  1870  does  not 
give  security. 

25.635.  It  is  a very  serious  point,  but  at  all  events 
that  is  a matter  for  the  law  officers  to  consider,  and  it 
would  be  a very  ticklish  thing  now  to  ventilate  it. — It 
is  undoubted  that  the  Act  of  1885  passed,  having 
regard  to  the  inquiry  before  the  Lords’  Committee,  and 
you  will  see  all  through  the  evidence  there  that  it  was 
assumed  that  the  whole  purchase  money  might  be  ad- 
vanced as  the  charge  would  have  priority  over  both 
interests.  And  I think  it  was  the  intention  of  the  statute 
that  the  instalments  to  the  Government  shall  be  the 
very  first  charge  on  the  property. 

25.636.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  that  intention  has  not 
been  carried  out ! 


Dec.  10,  1880. 

Mr.  John 
Hamilton 
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Mr.  Neligan. — He  says  not,  and  he  has  argued  it  most 
ingeniously. 

Witness. — I suggest  also  that  if  the  tenant  applying  for 
the  purchase  is  not  the  legal  tenant,  still  the  sale  to  him 
should  have  the  effect  of  making  it  a sale  of  the  holding 
to  whomever  should  happen  to  be  the  legal  tenant. 

The  President. — We  have  had  that  before. 

25,637?  Mr.  Neligan. — We  quite  appreciate  your 
argument. 

Witness. — My  view  is,  that  as  the  ejectment  for  non- 
payment of  rent  wipes  out  all  charges  on  the  tenant’s 
interest,  so  the  sale  under  the  Act  of  1885  should  have 
the  effect  of  transferring  to  the  purchaser  the  fee  simple 
in  possession,  and  that  the  value  of  the  Government 
annuity  should  be  the  first  charge  on  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale. 

25.638.  Lord  Milltown. — Then  my  point  comes  in  ? 
— The  ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  wipes  out 
everything  except  those  claims  for  improvements  created 
under  the  Act  of  1870. 

25.639.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  fact,  that  if  the  tenant 
creates  a mortgage  the  sale  for  failure  of  payment  of 
the  instalments  should  have  the  same  effect  as  eject- 
ment for  non-payment  of  rent — thfe  mortgage  was  gone 
unless  he  came  in  and  redeemed.  If  the  state  sold  out 
the  mortgage  would  be  gone. 

Witness. — Not  necessarily  gone,  but  postponed  to  the 
value  of  State  charge. 

25.640.  The  President. — If  there  is  a sale  for  non- 
payment of  rent  the  landlord  has  the  property. 

Mr.  Neligan.—  But  this  would  be  where  the  landlord 
had  got  the  purchase-money. 

The  President. — In  the  case  of  an  ejectment  the 
landlord  takes  everything,  and  the  other  people  are  done 
for. 

The  Witness. — By  giving  the  instalments  the  same 
priority  as  the  rent  formerly  had  the  Land  Purchase 
Department  would  be  quite  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  having  to  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  tenant’s  interest. 
A few  words  in  an  Amendment  Act  would  settle  this. 
As  the  case  now  stands,  inquiry  as  to  the  title  of  a tenant 
appears  to  be  necessary  as  in  cases  under  sub-section  3, 
section  1 of  the  Act  of  1872.  At  the  same  time  it  is  an 
inquiry  which  by  statute  could  be  very  well  dispensed 
with.  The  last  section  in  the  Act  of  1 885  includes  tenants 
under  fee  farm  grants  in  the  definition  of  tenant.  Sup- 
pose the  case  of  a tenant  holding  under  such  a grant  or 
by  a lease  has  put  his  interest  into  settlement,  giving 
himself  a life  interest,  with  remainders  over,  subject 
perhaps  to  charges  for  younger  children  at  the  time  of  a 
sale  by  his  landlord.  It  appears  perfectly  manifest  that 
unless  the  interests  of  those  concerned  in  the  settlement 
are  represented,  the  tenant  for  life  has  no  power  to 
mortgage  the  interest  for  any  term  beyond  his  own 
life,  and  that  undoubtedly  the  sale  to  him  would  be  one 
subject  to  the  tenancy,  and  on  his  death,  one  person 
would  probably  be  entitled  to  the  landlord’s  interest 
purchased  and  somebody  else  to  the  tenant’s  interest. 
This  is  a point  which  arises  frequently  in  tracing  the 
titles  of  those  who  bought  from  the  Church  Commissioners 
to  see  if  a valid  charge  can  now  be  given  by  applicants 
under  the  23rd  section  of  the  Act  of  1885.  The  Settled 
Land  Act  of  1882  gives  limited  owners  powers  to  sell. 
A power  is  now  needed  to  enable  such  owners  to  buy, 
and  when  buying  the  superior  interest  to  charge  the 
whole  estate.  Where  the  Act  has  given  limited  owners 
a power  of  sale  we  should  have  power  given  to  buy  and 
charge.  I now  would  like  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  the  landlord’s  title.  With  regard  to  the  landlord’s 
title  it  has  oiten  occurred  to  me  that  the  Land  Purchase 
Acts  for  the  creation  of  a peasant  proprietary  have 
followed  too  much  statutes  which  were  framed  more  to 
meet  sales  of  a whole  estate  to  the  public,  or  even  to  the 
tenants,  and  have  not  coped  sufficiently  with  the  question 
of  selling  to  individual  tenants  their  individual  holdings, 
if  and  when  they  wish  to  buy.  Except  where  the  sale 
is  by  vesting  order,  which  practically  involves,  though 
in  a mitigated  degree,  the  trouble  of  a sale  in 
the  Land  Judges  Court,  and  is  quite  too  expensive  a 
proceeding  for  sale  of  one  small  holding,  if  a landlord 
agrees  to  sell  such  a holding  he  has  not  only  to  make 


out  his  title  to  the  whole  estate,  but  before  that  indi- 
vidual holding  can  be  finally  sold,  conveyed  to  the 
tenant,  and  the  price  paid  over  to  the  landlord,  lie  must 
get  the  consent  of  every  incumbrancer,  annuitant,  and 
every  person  who  has  any  charge  over  the  whole  estate, 
to  free  perhaps  a holding  of  20  acres,  and  then  when, 
after  possibly  months  of  correspondence  to  get  all  the 
needful  assents,  cumbrous  deeds  have  to  be  prepared  to 
release  this,  say,  20-acre  plot,  it  is  needless  to  state  the 
expense  of  all  this  is  considerable  to  the  landlord, 
if  he  undertake  it.  In  my  professional  experience 
I have  never  yet  met  an  incumbrancer  who  would 
facilitate  any  dealings  with  the  estate  liable  to  his 
charge  without  elaborate  inquiry,  and  a costly  refer- 
ence to  his  solicitor.  Moreover,  as  I have  pointed 
out,  till  the  landlord’s  title  is  proved,  the  sale  is  not 
complete,  the  money  not  paid,  and  the  annuity  does  not 
begin  to  run  till  then.  And  I have  heard  that  after 
tenants  have  signed  purchase  agreements  they,  as  a rule, 
object  to  pay  any  more  rent.  These  objections  neces- 
sarily militate  strongly  against  easy  and  expeditious  sales 
of  individual  holdings  separately  on  incumbered  estates, 
which  is  a great  pity,  as  the  example  of  one  good  tenant 
purchasing  and  prospering  on  an  estate  would  have  an 
enormous  influence  on  the  others.  I think  both  these 
objections  could  easily  be  overcome  by  the  legislature 
without  doing  any  real  injury  to  anybody.  I suggest 
that  in  addition  to  the  purchase  agreement,  and  pre- 
liminary statement  sent  in  by  the  landlord  under  the 
present  practice,  he  should  lodge  his  last  title  deed 
(settlement),  will,  or  disentailing  deed,  as  is  done  in  the 
Board  of  Works  for  improvement  loans,  with  a short 
affidavit  or  declaration  that  he  is  tenant  for  life,  tenant 
in  tail,  or  absolute  owner,  as  the  case  may  be ; and 
that  he  has  been  in  actual  receipt  of  the  rent  of  the 

holding  proposed  to  be  sold  for  years.  That 

then,  if  the  Commissioners  approve  of  the  application 
following  their  present  practice,  they  should  have  power 
to  make  an  order  on  the  application,  the  effect  of  which 
should  be  declared  by  the  statute  to  be,  to  vest  in  the 
tenant  of  the  holding  the  land  as  described  in  the 
agreement,  map,  and  valuation  sheet,  lodged  therewith, 
in  fee  simple  subject  to  the  annuity.  The  annuity  to 
take  priority  as  if  it  were  rent,  but  otherwise  the  hold- 
ing to  remain  subject  to  rights  and  equities  attaching 
thereto.  This  would  get  rid  of  the  present  mortgage 
and  conveyance,  which  I submit  are  quite  unnecessary. 
The  purchase  agreement  properly  verified  should  he  all 
the  tenant  need  sign. 

25,641.  Mr.  Neligan. — Then  you  would  transfer  the 
estate  by  order  ? — Yes,  each  holding  by  order ; by  the 
present  vesting  order.  You  have  most  of  the  expense 
and  trouble  of  inquiry  and  examining  title  in  the  Landed 
Estates  Court.  It  is  a most  cumbrous  proceeding.  It 
is  not  a proceeding  applicable  in  the  case  of  sales  to 
individual  tenants.  The  plan  proposed  would  render 
it  quite  unnecessary  to  see  as  to  the  tenant’s  title, 
as  the  benefit  of  the  sale  will  accrue  to  whomever  is 
the  legal  tenant.  The  purchase-money  to  be  at  once 
invested  in  the  funds  and  carried  to  the  credit  of  the 
Commission  and  title  of  the  owner.  The  landlord’s 
title  to  be  investigated,  not  against  the  land,  but  against 
the  money.  The  result  would  be  to  save  the  landlord 
loss  by  the  investment,  and  carry  out  the  sale  on  the 
spot.  The  Commissioners  who,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, have  the  assistance  of  two  barristers  as  examiners, 
and  a skilled  Landed  Estates  Court  staff  should  have 
power  to  apply  the  fund  after  examination  of  title  pro 
tanio  in  discharge  of  incumbrances  affecting  the  land 
sold,  and  if  there  are  none  such,  to  the  trustees  of  the 
settlement,  or  to  the  owner  as  the  case  may  be.  This 
preposal  is  an  extension  of  the  power  given  by  section 
9,  sub-sec.  5 of  the  Act  of  1885,  and  was  worked  out 
in  detail,  though  with  reference  to  the  whole  estates,  in 
section  6,  sub-secs.  7 and  8,  and  section  7 of  the  Sale 
and  Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Bill  of  this  year 
brought  in  by  the  late  Government.  I may  state  that 
I made  very  similar  proposals  to  the  late  Governmen 
with  reference  to  that  Bill  when  it  was  prepared.  U 
course  that  Bill  deals  with  whole  estates.  The  centt 
idea  is  that  if  the  sale  is  a desirable  one  it  should  e 
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carried  out  forthwith.  The  incumbrancers  cannot  be 
really  damaged  by  the  conversion  if  the  price  isbondfide. 
In  times  like  these  contracts  should  not  be  kept  in  the 
transition  state  and  the  parties  in  suspense.  The  pre- 
sent purchase  agreement  should  be  slightly  modified 
but  with  the  Commissioners’  order  could  easily  be 
registered,  and  quite  dispense  with  the  necessity  for 
any  further  deed. 

25.642.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  other  words,  you  would 
adopt  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  for  the 
sale  and  purchase  of  land? — Of  course  we  should 
have  to  modify  it  ; it  has  reference  to  the  sale  of  whole 
estates.  My  idea  is  holdings. 

25.643.  Adapting  it  to  holdings  ? — Making  it  hold- 
ings instead  of  estates.  The  idea  is  an  old  legal  one 
which,  of  course,  you  are  very  well  acquainted  with, 
instantaneous  conversion. 

The  President. — It  means  that  the  money  is  to  be 
retained  by  the  court,  and  subject  to  the  same  charges. 

Mr.  Neligan. — An  equivalent  for  the  land. 

25.644.  The  Witness. — I think  when  the  owner  has 
no  real  interest,  incumbrancers  should  have  power  to 
apply  for  liberty  to  negotiate  sales  with  the  tenants. 
There  are  many  cases  now  in  fact  in  Ireland  where,  by 
the  alteration  of  rent  under  the  Act  of  1881,  the 
nominal  owner’s  interest  has  disappeared.  Those  estates 
now  are  under  the  control  of  the  Land  Judges’  Court, 
under  the  management  of  receivers  ; and  the  expense 
is  something  deplorable,  and  the  interest  is  accruing  in 
the  hope  of  sales  which  I believe  now  impossible,  and 
it  would  be  a great  advantage  if  the  incumbrancers 
representing  first  charges  should  be  given  a power  to 
deal  with  the  tenants  for  sales.  On  the  subject  of  head 
rents,  I most  decidedly  think  that  the  Commissioners 
should  have  much  more  ample  powers  to  free  the  land 
sold  from  charges  of  every  kind;  and,  therefore, 
should  have  compulsory  power  to  apportion  and  redeem 
head  rents,  lay  tithe-rent  charges,  and  all  incumbrancers 
on  the  fee.  The  question  of  jointures  and  terminable 
annuities  is  much  more  difficult  if  the  landlord’s  estate 
is  in  settlement.  The  Home  Rule  Land  Bill  contains 
clauses  for  the  purpose  I have  mentioned,  and  I think 
if  some  of  them  were  embodied  in  an  Amendment  Act 
to  the  Act  of  1885,  it  would  greatly  further  the  policy 
of  that  Act.  Having  regard  to  the  depreciation  in  the 
value  of  landlord’s  interests,  I think  it  is  most  unfair 
that  head  renters  and  owners  of  lay  tithes  and  other 
perpetual  rent-charges  should  be  allowed  to  hold  out  for 
terms  as  if  no  fall  in  value  had  taken  place.  Their 
attitude  frustrates  to  a great  extent  the  policy  of  the 
Purchase  Acts.  I was  asked  last  week  to  purchase  an 
impropriate  Tithe  Rent-charge  for  thirty  years’  pur- 
chase. I offered  22^,  but  am  told  the  lowest  price  is 
25.  This  I merely  quote  as  an  instance  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  owners  of  such  charges,  and  certainly  in 
this  case  it  is  not  a very  wise  one,  as  there  is  nothin"-  to 
prevent  a sale  to  tenants,  subject  to  such  a charge,  and 
then  the  charge  would  have  to  be  collected  from  all  the 
purchasing  tenants. 

25,645.  Mr.  Neligan.— Is  the  lay  tithe  rent-charge 
apportionable  at  present? — Not  compulsorily ; but 
Ecclesiastical  tithe  rent-charge  is,  by  the  Church 
Amendment  Act  of  1872.  The  lay  tithe  owner  would, 
have  to  collect  from  30  to  40  tenants,  and  he  would 
never  get  it.  I have  got  a considerable  experience  upon 
mat  point.  Ecclesiastical  tithe  rent-charge  in  arrear  has 
to  be  recovered  by  me,  and  where  it  has  to  be  recovered 
from  a large  number  of  persons  in  small  sums  it  becomes 
practically  uncollectable.  You  cannot  sue  a man  for 
■ or  3 d.  I think  that  if  the  Commissioners  are  given 
power  to  apportion,  in  every  case  that  power  should  be 
equalised  by  giving  a power  to  the  owner  of  the  head 
rent  or  other  such  charge  to  compel  redemption  at  a 
* mutable  price  of  the  apportioned  rent,  rent-charge, 

,i  when  under  a certain  annual  amount. 

here  is  a special  danger  in  allowing  sales  to  take 
P ace  subject  to  head  rent,  having  regard  to  the  law  of 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent. 

ft  is  only  necessary  for  a landlord  whose  rent  is  un- 
P8,1  to  serve  every  one  in  the  actual  possession  of  the 
n > no  notice  whatever  is  necessaiy  to  mortgagees  or 


others.  Such  an  ejectment  could  be  brought  for  one 
year’s  rent,  after  judgment  was  obtained  and  the  writ  of 
possession  executed,  if  the  Commissioners  failed  to  hear 
of  the  proceeding  within  the  six  months  allowed  for  re- 
demption, their  mortgage  would  be  absolutely  gone. 
To  my  mind  that  makes  it  a sine  qua  non  that  no  hold- 
ing should  be  sold  subject  to  head  rent  on  which  a 
Government  annuity  is  chasged. 

The  President. — That  is  a new  argument  against  it 
altogether. 

Sir  James  Caird. — No  holding  should  be  sold  subject 
to  what  ? 

Mr.  Neligan. — Subject  to  head  rent,  because,  suppos- 
ing the  head  rent  of  an  estate  gets  into  arrear,  the  land- 
lord has  no  power  to  sue  any  person  for  the  money 
except  the  person  who  owes  it.  He  gets  his  judgment 
in  ejectment,  and  that  would  oust  every  interest  but 
his  own.  However,  that  is  one  of  those  things  that  it 
is  right  to  call  attention  to,  because  it  could  be  very 
easily  obviated. 

25,646.  The  President.—  It  is  only  one  of  the  many 
drawbacks  of  head  rent  in  the  way  of  purchase. 

Witness. — You  see  what  a door  is  open  for  collusion. 
The  Commissioners  being  in  Dublin  would  never  hear 
anything  at  all  about  it.  Some  fraudulent  tenant  would 
simply  say  to  himself,  “ By  not  paying  this  head  rent  I 
will  get  rid  of  the  charge.”  He  would  not  pay  the  head 
rent,  and  the  landlord  would  bring  his  ejectment,  the 
Commissioners  would  never  hear  anything  at  all  about 
it,  the  writ  of  possession  would  be  executed,  and  very 
probably  the  tenant  put  back  as  caretaker,  the  six 
months  would  go,  and  our  charge  would  be  swept  away. 

I think  it  is  imperative  for  this  and  other  reasons 
that  no  holding  should  be  sold  subject  to  head  rents, 
whether  indemnified  by  other  holdings  or  not.  The 
question  of  indemnity  has  been  raised  very  often.  It 
occurs  in  the  Act  of  1881.  The  Commissioners  had 
power  to  give  indemnities — that  is,  where  a dozen  hold- 
ings were  all  liable  to  one  head  rent  they  might  sell  half 
of  those  holdings  discharged  from  head  rent ; the  landlord 
and  the  Commissioners  would  give  then  an  indemnity 
on  the  other  holdings,  but  that  would  not  get  rid  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  question  which  I have  now  raised. 
This  view  was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  Land  Bill 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  That  Bill  made  a dis- 
tinction between  what  is  called  “ chief  rents  ” and 
ordinary  head  rents.  A “ chief  rent  ” was  to  be  a rent, 
of  one-fifth  of  the  gross  profit  rent,  and  by  section  8 it 
was  to  be  redeemed  or  paid  by  the  State  authority,  with 
power  to  redeem  at  the  statutable  price.  As  the  State 
authority  paid  the  rent,  and  was  also  interested  in  the 
tenant’s  instalments,  the  danger  of  ejectment  would 
not  arise.  You  see  the  State  authority  under  that 
Act  would  receive  the  instalments  not  directly  but 
indirectly,  and  would  have  an  interest  in  the  instal- 
ments, and  therefore  by  their  paying  the  rent  to  the 
head  landlord,  the  danger  of  ejectment  would  never 
arise.  In  the  case  of  ordinary  head  rents  they  were  to 
be  redeemed  compulsorily,  but  by  the  47th  section  the 
head  landlord  was  to  get  notice  from  the  immediate 
landlord,  and  the  Bill  contained  provisos  enabling 
them  either  to  agree  to  a price,  or  for  their  respectively 
having  power  to  buy  each  other  out  on  terms  to  be 
fixed  by  the  Land  Commission.  The  principle  is  very 
much  the  same  as  that  contained  in  the  copyhold  Acts 
in  England.  You  will  understand  that  one  estate  in 
land  may  be  liable  to  half-a-dozen  different  rents  in 
this  way : The  occupier  pays  a rent  to  his  landlord. 
That  landlord  may  hold  under  lease  for  1 00  years,  and 
pay  rent  to  somebody  above  him.  That  man  may  hold 
by  fee  farm  grant  and  pay  somebody  above  him,  and  so 
on.  Now  there  should  be  power  not  merely  to  buy  up, 
but  power  to  buy  down,  because  it  is  very  fairly  said 
that  to  redeem  a head  landlord  may  not  be  fair  or 
equitable  if  he  is  to  get  a depreciated  price,  and,  there- 
fore, he  should  have  power  to  buy  that  interest  next  to 
him,  that  he  should  be  able  to  buy  it  out,  and  gradually 
buy  the  thing  up  and  down  according  to  the  discretion 
of  the  Commissioners  as  might  be  found  convenient.  I 
think,  as  a rule,  a good  deal  of  misapprehension  exists 
with  reference  to  head  rents  in  Ireland.  It  is  generally 
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assumed  an  immediate  landlord  has  so  large  an  interest 
that  the  head  rent  is  necessarily  as  well  secured  as 
dividends  in  the  funds.  This  is  a very  grave  error,  as 
I have  considerable  opportunity  of  judging.  It  is  part 
of  my  official  business  to  take  proceedings  for  recovery 
of  tithe  rent-charge  all  over  Ireland  whenever  it  is  in 
arrear.  That  charge  is  by  statute  recoverable  from 
what  is  called  “ the  first  estate  of  inheritance,”  which 
on  lands  where  there  are  head  rents  or  fee  farm  rents, 
is  as  a rule  the  estate  in  fee  subject  to  the  head  rent. 
If  that  estate  is  evicted  for  non  payment  of  head  rent, 
the  superior  interest  becomes  liable  to  the  charge,  but  if 
there  are  arrears  of  tithe  rent  charge  due  we  can  only 
recover  one  year’s  arrear  against  the  head  landlord 
losing  any  other  arrears  due.  I can  state  to  the  Com- 
mittee that  during  the  last  week  or  ten  days  I have  had 
official  knowledge  of  three  such  cases  where  the  head 
renter  has  evicted  the  perpetual  interest  under  him  for 
non-payment  of  head  rent,  and  we  have  lost  part  of  the 
arrear.  These  cases  were  respectively  in  the  counties 
Tyrone,  Sligo,  and  Kilkenny,  It  can  only  be  assumed 
in  such  cases  that  if  the  middleman  could,  he  would 
have  paid,  and  not  suffered  eviction.  Where  receivers 
are  appointed  over  estates  subject  to  charges  to  the 
Church  Property  Department,  I very  frequently  have  to 
watch  their  accounts,  and  it  is  not  at  all  uncommon  to 
find  the  whole  rental  received  by  the  receiver  swallowed 
up  by  head  rents.  I have  known  also  several  instances 
where  by  reduction  of  rents  by  the  Land  Commissioners, 
under  the  Act  of  1881,  the  middleman's  interest  has 
disappeared,  and  he  has  voluntarily  surrendered  to  his 
landlord  to  be  freed  frojji  the  personal  covenant  to  pay. 
A great  deal  of  Ireland  is  held  by  fee  farm  grants,  which 
are  conversions  of  the  old  tenure  by  leases  for  lives  re- 
newable for  ever.  Many  of  these  leases  reserved  rents 
which  are  almost  full  commercial  rents  ; and  the  lessees 
sublet  to  yearly  tenants  at  rack-rents.  Part  of  the 
Church  surplus  consists  of  perpetuity  rents,  which  were 
conversions  under  3 & 4 William  IV.  c.  37  of  renewable 
leases.  In  these  cases  a fine  had  to  be  paid  on  taking 
out  the  perpetuity,  ascertained  by  reference  to  the  head 
rent  and  annual  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest,  but 
leaving,  apparently,  a very  large  interest  for  the  tenant 
now  holding  under  us.  Our  rental  of  these  rents 
amounts  to  just  £60,000,  paid  by  880  persons,  and, 
prima  facie,  one  would  suppose  they  would  be  easily 
recoverable.  My  experience  is  quite  the  contrary.  I 
would  refer  here  to  some  cases  in  which  receivers  are 
appointed  over  very  large  estates  held  in  fee  farm 
under  us,  and  which,  during  my  experience,  have  been 
always  two  years  to  the  bad,  and  this  although  the 
receiver,  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  is  bound  to  pay  the 
head  rent  in  priority  to  anything  else  without  any 
order.  I have  brought  with  me  here  two  writs  of 
ejectment  that  we  have  had  to  issue  as  head  landlords. 
The  annual  rent  in  one  case  is  £65  14 s.  8 d.,  and  it  is 
six  years  in  arrear.  We  have  got  leave  from  the  Court 
of  Chancery  to  bring  an  ejectment,  and  the  receiver 
says  that  all  the  money  he  collects  from  the  tenants  in 
the  present  state  of  things  is  hardly  sufficient  to  meet 
taxes  and  to  pay  a sum  on  account  for  the  rent. 
That  case  is  in  the  county  Clare.  Here  is  a very 
similar  case,  where  the  head  rent  is  £36,  and  seven 
years’  rent  due.  A receiver  is  appointed  in  that  case 
too,  and  he  has  to  bring  his  accounts  before  the  Court, 
and,  therefore,  that  shows  that  if  the  money  could  be 
got  they  would  pay  the  rent. 

25.647.  Sir  James  Caird. — I would  just  like  to  ask 
you  what  is  the  origin  of  these  head  rents,  how  they 
began  ? — They  were  originally  leases  made  by  the  See, 
bishops’  leases,  with  customary  right  of  renewal  on 
payment  of  a fine.  By  the  3 & 4 William,  cap.  37, 
those  representing  the  tenant’s  interest  could  convert 
this  into  a fee  on  paying  a sum  down  for  the  value  of 
the  inheritance. 

I presume  you  mean  those  head  rents  only  in 
respect  of  Church  lands,  but  I am  asking  the  origin 
of  all  head  rents? — Well,  I think  most  head  rents  were 
created  by  old  leases  renewable  either  by  covenant  or 
custom. 

25.648.  But  all  head  rents  did  not  arise  from  bishops’ 


leases? — No,  but  these  particular  ones  were  part  of 
the  Church  surplus,  and  they  were  created  in  that  way. 
There  are  also  fee  farm  grants,  they  are  conversions  of 
leases  under  the  Renewable  Leasehold  Conversion  Act, 
they  were  leases  for  lives  renewable  for  ever,  and  the  Act 
I have  mentioned  gave  the  tenants  power  to  convert  the 
tenure  into  fee  farm,  as  it  was  called  in  this  conntry. 
We  had  power  under  the  Church  Act  to  sell  our  per- 
petuity rents  for  25  years’  purchase.  The  price  named 
in  the  Act  for  these  rents  is  25  years’  purchase,  and  one 
would  suppose  if  they  were  worth  anything  like  that, 
owners  would  have  bought  them  up  long  ago  on  the  credit 
system,  as  an  investment  on  their  own  properties.  The 
Church  Commissioners  in  11  years  sold  1,002  of  these 
rents,  producing  £60,892,  and,  as  I said  before,  880- 
remain  unsold,  and  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  has 
been  scarcely  a sale.  The  price  is,  I believe,  quite  too 
high  now.  My  view  is  that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
any  hard  and  fast  line  as  to  value  of  head  rents:  some 
head  rents  may  be  worth  on  their  net  value,  deducting 
proportion  of  poor  rate,  30  years’  purchase,  but  some  may 
be  worth  little  more  than  what  an  ordinary  tenanted 
estate  is  worth  now.  There  is  nothing  novel  in  the 
idea  of  compulsory  redemption  of  head  rents.  I have 
already  referred  to  the  Copyhold  Acts  for  getting  rid  of 
inconvenient  tenures  or  interests.  A precedent  is  also 
afforded  by  the  45  sec.  of  the  Conveyancing  and  Law 
of  Property  Act,  1881,  for  purchasing  quit-rents,  chief 
rents,  &c. ; but  it  does  not  apply  to  Ireland. 

There  should  also,  I think,  be  compulsory  power  in 
cases  where  single  holdings  are  sold,  producing  a price 
less  than  the  amount  of  the  mortgage,  having  priority 
on  the  whole  estate,  to  apply  the  purchase-money  net 
in  part  discharge  of  that  mortgage,  leaving  the  balance 
unpaid  on  the  mortgage  as  a charge  against  the  rest 
of  the  estate.  The  Commissioners  should  be  satisfied 
that  the  sale  is  a bond  fide  one,  and  the  incumbrancer 
should  have  power  to  object  on  ground  of  undervalue. 
If  the  incumbrancer  concerned,  or  puisne  incumbrancer 
refused  to  join  in  releasing  the  holding  sold  from  their 
charge,  the  Commissioners  should  have  power  to  release 
the  holding,  as  County  Court  judges  have  power  to  con- 
vey holdings  sold  in  their  courts,  where  a mortgagor 
sold  out  refuses  to  join  in  the  deed  to  a purchaser.  If 
the  suggestion  I made  as  to  giving  the  Commissioners 
power  by  their  order  to  work  an  immediate  conversion 
in  cases  not  under  the  Vesting  Order  sections  of  the  Act 
of  1885  were  adopted,  the  above  power  would  not  be 
necessary.  In  cases  under  the  Vesting  Order  sections, 
the  Commissioners  would  have  this  power.  Sec.  9,  s.s.  5. 
The  absence  of  such  a power  under  the  other  sections  is 
manifestly  a great  want.  The  owner  of  a first  charge 
paying  5 per  cent.,  say  for  £2,000,  refusing  to  take 
£1,000  on  account  in  cases  of  bond  fide  sales,  and  so 
blocking  a sale,  is  a great  hardship.  I have  known 
such  cases.  Now  I will  read  a letter ; I would  rather 
not  mention  names,  but  it  exactly  deals  with  this 
point.  I received  it  this  morning.  I am  trying  to  carry 
out  two  sales  by  conveyance  to  some  tenants  on  an 
estate  where  I am  trustee,  and  I had  agreed  with  the 
tenants  for  20  years’  purchase,  the  price  altogether 
amounting  to  £l,300  or  £1,400.  The  estate  is 
heavily  incumbered.  The  first  charge  is  £2,000,  the 
second  is  £1,000,  and  then  there  are  some  family 
charges.  I wanted  to  get  the  assent  of  the  first  incum- 
brancer, undertaking  that  all  money  received  should  be 
applied  pro  tanto  to  reduce  his  mortgage.  There  was 
enough  money  to  pay  him  £1,000  out  of  the  £2,000 
due.  The  mortgage  bears  5 per  cent,  interest.  Here 
is  the  letter  I have  got  this  morning  : — “ We  have  sent 

“ a copy  of  your  letter  to  Mr. . ...  It  would 

“be  a serious  matter  to  him  to  have  his  income  di- 
“ minished  by  your  paying  off  a portion  of  his  mortgage, 
“ leaving  him  to  find  an  investment  for  the  portion  thus 
“ paid  off  where  he  can.  It  would  be  very  difficult  if 
“ not  impossible  for  him  to  find  a suitable  investment  at 

“ an  equal  rate  of  interest.  If  Mr. is  to  receive 

“ payment  of  his  mortgage  by  instalments  he  wol““ 
“ probably  expect  that  some  arrangement  should  be 
“ made  by  which  a loss  of  interest  should  not  fall  upon 
“ him.”  Now  that  came  to  me  this  morning  and  has  re- 
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ference  to  this  very  point.  In  the  Landed  Judge’s  Court 
in  this  country,  it  we  were  to  suppose  an  owner  having 
several  estates  all  liable  to  the  same  charges  and  wish- 
ing to  sell  one  of  those  estates,  and  filing  his  petition 
for  that  purpose  in  the  Landed  Judge’s  Court  no  incum- 
brancer under  such  circumstances" would  be  allowed  to 
come  in  to  show  cause  against  the  conditional  order. 
The  Court  would  order  a sale.  They  would  say  to 
him,  “ You  are  entitled,  if  you  refuse,  not  to  be  paid  off 
“ by  bits.  We  will  sell  the  land,  and  we  will  give  you 
“ the  interest  of  the  money.  Of  course  we  will  keep 
“ the  money  in  court  for  you.”  Of  course  the  vendor 
would  have  to  make  up  the  difference  of  the  interest, 
what  represented  the  difference  between  3 per  cent,  and 
whatever  the  mortgage  might  be.  But  under  this  Act 
as  it  now  stands  the  Commissioners  have  no  power  at 
all  to  release  one  holding  from  charges  affecting  the 
whole  estate  unless  they  get  the  concurrence  of  all  the 
incumbrancers,  and  that  is  almost  an  impossible  thing 
to  do.  Owners  have  got  enough  to  do  already  in  getting 
the  tenants  to  pay  as  matters  stand.  But  nobody  would 
be  damnified  by  sales  of  individual  holdings,  provided 
the  money  is  applied  in  discharge  of  the  incumbrances. 

25,641).  The  President. — Would  not  an  indemnity 
suffice? — No  indemnity  would  meet  such  a case  as 
this.  Heaping  up  indemnities  on  the  unsold  lots  is  to 
my  mind  proceeding  on  a wrong  principle. 

25,650.  Witness. — I am  inclined  to  fear  that  the 
system  of  retaining  one-fifth  of  the  price  as  a guarantee 
deposit,  which  I have  been  informed  is  almost  uni- 
versally adopted  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  does  not 
tend  to  create  a reliable  security.  In  fact,  I am  appre- 
hensive the  opposite,  if  there  is  ever  an  agitation 
against  payment  of  instalments,  will  be  found  to  result 
for  the  following  reason  : — • 

I doubt  if  an  Irish  peasant  purchaser  would  be 
deterred  from  such  a strike  by  any  sympathy  either  for 
the  British  ratepayer  or  their  ex-landlords ; in  fact,  I 
am  not  sure  that  to  some  the  prospect  of  resultant  loss 
to  both  these  classes  would  not  be  an  inducement  to  a 
combination  against  payment,  such  as  now  exists  against 
payment  of  judicial  rents. 

I think,  therefore,  it  should  be  insisted  that  the 
guarantee  should  oe  made  by  some  class  more  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  tenants  than  the  landlord  who  is  selling, 
or  by  those  who  hold  charges  on  his  estate.  It  is  to  be 
remembered  that  the  guarantee,  if  the  tenant  class  is 
called  upon  to  provide  it,  is  not  at  all  the  same  thing 
as  being  called  upon  to  pay  part  of  the  price.  Many 
farmers  who  have  a little  money  put  by,  might  not 
wish  to  sink  it  in  the  purchase  of  land,  or  even  as  a 
mortgage  on  land,  who,  nevertheless,  would  be  glad  to 
invest  it  at  3 per  cent.,  instead  of  on  deposit-receipt  at 
the  bank.  While  touching  on  this  point  I would  point 
out  a result  which  arises  from  the  construction  of  the 
guarantee  section  in  the  Act  of  1885  when  read  with 
the  24th  section  of  the  Act  of  1881,  enabling  the  Land 
Commission  to  advance  money  to  tenants  to  purchase 
their  holdings,  and  which  appears  to  be  anomalous, 
and  probably  is  the  result  of  an  oversight.  Under  the 
Act  of  1885  the  Commissioners  can  advance  four-fifths 
on  receiving  a guarantee  for  one-fiftli ; but  if  the  tenant 
wishes  to  pay  down  a part  of  the  price  (which,  to  my 
mind,  is  far  better  security  than  any  guarantee)  the 
Commissioners  are  relegated  to  the  Act  of  1881,  and 
have  no  power  to  take  less  than  one-fourth. 

I have  a strong  belief  that  the  farming  class — if 
really  anxious  to  buy — could  obtain  the  necessary  gua- 
rantee deposit  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  if  it  was 
necessary,  and  if  the  clause  enabling  the  Commission 
. to  retain  part  of  the  price  at  vendors’  request  was 
repealed. 

It  is,  I fear,  impossible  to  put  pressure  on  by 
shortening  the  term  to  those  who  pay  nothing ; but  I 
think  it  would  be  the  best  policy  to  offer  a large  induce- 
ment for  cash  payments  on  account.  I believe,  indeed 
I know,  that  the  fact  of  having  sunk  money  of  their 
own  is  the  very  best  security  for  the  Government  loan. 
The  Church  Act  of  1869  took  the  farmers  by  surprise, 
and  they  had  made  no  provision  to  pay  the  one-fourtli, 
which  was  the  mi  nimum  required ; but  without  doubt  they 
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were  then  anxious  to  buy,  and  avail  themselves  largely  of  Dec.  10,  1886- 
the  pre-emption  section  of  the  Act.  It  is  a remarkable 
fact  that  2,232  of  the  5,231  tenant  purchasers  paid  the 
whole  purchase  money  in  cash.  It  is  said  a certain, 
proportion,  but  I believe  a small  proportion  of  the 
whole,  borrowed  the  part  which  they  had  to  pay  down, 
at  usurious  interest;  but  on  the  other  hand  a great 
many  who  need  only  have  paid  one-fourtli  paid  half, 
and  even  more  than  half,  at  their  own  choice;  and 
many  who.  could  have  spread  their  instalments  over  32 
years,  voluntarily  elected  the  shorter  terms  of  10,  15 
and  20  years,  the  result  of  which  is  that  hardly  a 
day  passes  that  I do  not  receive  reconveyances  of 
Church  mortgages  for  approval  and  execution,  the  in- 
stalments having  all  been  paid,  and  the  purchasers 
being  now  in  possession,  free  of  charge.  It  should  be 
understood  that  when  the  purchase-money  was  very 
small,  not  over  £50,  the  Commissioners  required  the 
whole  to  be  paid  in  cash.  But,  as  I stated,  these  Church 
purchasers  were  anxious  to  buy  and  made  great  exer- 
tions to  do  so.  I am  sorry  to  believe  no  such  anxiety 
now  exists  among  Irish  tenants  as  a class.  They  expect 
so  much  now  they  never  dreamed  of  10  years  ago,  that 
although  inducements  are  now  offered  which  would 
have  been  greedily  seized  then,  they  hang  back  ex- 
pecting something  better. 

The  case  is  in  a nutshell,  legislation  and  the  events 
of  the  last  few  years  have  reversed  the  position.  All 
the  anxiety  for  a sale  is  now  on  the  landlords’  part. 

1.  They  guarantee  one-fifth  of  the  price  for  tenants 
from  whom  they  found  it  next  to  impossible 
to  extract  rent.  And  I have  little  doubt  the 
guarantee  deposit,  if  tested  as  a means  of 
raising  money,  is  almost  if  not  quite  un- 


2.  They,  as  a rule,  pay  all  the  costs  of  sale,  convey- 

ance, and  mortgage. 

3.  They  forgive  in  many  cases  large  arrears  of  rent 

prior  to  the  sale. 

Of  course  the  landlords’  guarantee  deposit,  so  far  as 
the  actual  amount  of  money  it  covers,  is  as  crood  as 
any  body  else’s  ; but  to  my  mind  the  security  "for  the 
Government  loan  depends  far  more  upon  the  influence 
the  guarantor  can  be  expected  to  bring  to  bear  upon  his 
principal,  than  upon  the  mere  fact  that,  in  case  of  repu- 
diation or  loss,  one-fifth  of  the  price  can  be  saved.  I 
fear,  therefore,  the  landlords’  guarantee  deposit  affords 
little  if  any  real  security  for  four-fifths  of  the  State 
Advance. 

25.651.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  do  you  mean  by 
the  influence  of  the  guarantor? — What  I mean  is  this, 
that  if  the  guarantee  deposit  was  made  by  any  of  the 
tenant’s  relations  or  friends,  by  any  class  in  his  imme- 
diate locality,  by  local  bodies  for  instance,  that  if  he 
did  not  pay,  very  possibly  pressure  would  be  brought 
upon  him ; whereas  by  making  the  landlord  give  the 
guarantee,  the  landlord  probably  leaves  the  country,  he 
can  bring  no  personal  influence  to  bear  upon  him,  and 
in  the  event  of  a sale  his  position  is  that  of  a man  who 
has  a puisne  charge  to  the  Commissioners’  advance, 
which  of  course  he  can  never  realise.  If  the  Commis- 
sioners fail  to  sell,  how  on  earth  could  any  individual 
landlord  get  any  good  out  of  the  holding  ? If  a strong 
body  like  the  Commissioners  fail  to  realise  their  ad- 
vance, how  could  the  landlord  ? 

25.652.  But  the  landlord  leaves  a fifth  of  the  price 
as  a security  to  the  State  ? — It  is  not  security  so  much, 
as  in  case  of  loss  the  State  would  get  one-fifth  of  the 
price.  That  is  no  security  for  four-fifths. 

25.653.  It  is  a better  security  than  nothing? — It 
merely  means  that  if  there  is  a loss  the  landlord  should 
participate  as  far  as  one  fifth  goes.  It  is  partial  security 
against  depreciation,  but  none  against  repudiation.  It 
is  not  my  idea  of  security. 

25.654.  The  State  would  be  getting  the  landlord's 
interest  for  four-fifths  of  its  value? — Yes,  if  the  State 
can  sell  for  four-fifths. 

25.655.  Is  that  no  security  ? — I cannot  free  my  mind 
from  the  idea  that  it  is  only  participation  in  loss  in  case 
of  repudiation. 

25.656.  Then  are  we  to  understand  that  you  advise 
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instead  of  that,  that  the  tenant  himself  should  pay  a fifth 
of  the  price  ? — I think  it  would  be  a very  much  better 
security  that  the  landlord’s  guarantee  should  be  dis- 
pensed with,  in  fact  not  permitted,  and  that  the  tenant 
should  find  security  for  one-fifth  of  the  amount,  the 
guarantee  deposit. 

25.657.  In  fact  the  tenant  should  give  this  deposit 
instead  of  the  landlord  leaving  it;  you  think  that  would 
be  the  safest  for  the  State  ? — Yes ; I do  not  know  whether 
it  reverses  the  policy,  but  I think  that  part  of  the  Act,  so 
far  as  the  landlord’s  guarantee  is  made  possible,  should 
be  repealed,  and  that  the  tenants  should  be  bound  to  find 
either  one-fifth  of  the  price  or  one-fifth  in  the  shape  of 
the  guarantee,  which  is  not  the  same  thing.  I cannot 
free  my  mind  from  the  fact  that  those  poor  Church 
tenants,  when  the  pressure  was  put  upon  them,  got  the 
money  in  most  wonderful  way,  2,200  out  of  5,200  paid 
the  whole  price.  Where  did  that  money  come  from  ? 
— Look  at  the  enormous  deposits  that  are  in  the  banks 
all  over  the  country. 

25.658.  I suppose  the  principle  of  it  is  that  the  man 
who  can  find  the  fifth  himself  or  by  guarantee  is  a fit 
man  to  become  a proprietor  ; that  because  of  his  being 
a man  of  thrift  and  enterprise  he  would  be  likely  to  be 
the  best  purchaser  ? — Yes. 

25.659.  That  is  your  view? — That  is  my  view. 

25.660.  What  is  your  experience  of  the  success  of 
the  operations  in  regard  to  the  purchases  under  the 
Church  Act  ? — I think  that  it  shows  a very  good  prece- 
dent for  creating  a peasant  proprietary,  for  although  the 
times  are  harder  now,  and  although  those  men  bought 
before  the  Act  of  1881,  and  therefore  before  any  re- 
duction of  rent  under  the  present  prices  took  place,  the 
fact  that  so  large  a number  bought  then,  and  the  great 
punctuality  with  which  their  payments  are  made,  give 
great  confidence  in  extending  the  progress  of  peasant 
proprietorship.  The  tenants  showed  some  anxiety  to 
buy;  but  as  matters  now  stand  I should  say  a large 
portion  of  those  who  buy,  merely  buy  in  order  to  get  a 
reduction  of  their  present  payments. 

25.661.  But  in  the  case  of  the  purchasers  under  the 
Chufch  Act  you  had  the  assurance  of  men  who  had 
some  capital  ? — Such  a large  number  bought  out  of  the 
whole  number,  they  must  pay  part  of  the  price.  And 
I believe  very  few  really  borrowed  that  fourth  of  the 
price  from  outsiders,  so  that  we  must  admit  that  they 
had  money.  They  either  had  money  in  the  bank  or 
got  money  from  their  friends  in  America,  or  in 
some  way  or  other  it  was  raised.  It  is  a most  extra- 
ordinary thing  that,  unprepared  as  the  country  was  for 
the  principle  of  the  purchase  clauses,  that  within  a very 
short  time,  between  1874,  when  the  sales  began,  and 
1881,  when  the  sales  ended,  we  had  such,  a conversion. 
I should  like  to  hand  you,  Sir  James  Caird,  a statement 
that  I have  prepared  here  that  I would  preface  by 
saying  that  these  are  not  selected  cases.  As  I said 
before,  in  examining  titles  of  purchasers  under  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1885  I had  always  to  go  into  the 
circumstances  of  the  present  state  of  the  title,  and 
therefore  to  see  all  the  devolutions  of  interest;  that  is, 
where  a man  bought  from  or  sold  to  somebody  else;  and 
I told  one  of  my  assistants  just  to  bring  me  a certain 
number  of  cases — he  had  no  idea  of  what  I wanted  them 
for — from  which  I could  compile  a statement,  showing 
the  acreage,  rent,  valuation,  price  paid  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  how  much  of  that  was  paid  in  cash,  how 
much  was  allowed  to  stand  out  on  mortgage,  and  to 
show  when  a man  sold  to  an  outsider,  as  I stilted,  how 
much  he  got  and  how  much  was  left  outstanding  of  our 
mortgage.  I will  explain  it.  Take  the  first  case.  John 
Wiseheart  bought  from  the  Commissioners  in  July, 
1876,  24  acres.  The  rent  was  £ 25 , the  valuation  was 
£21,  and  the  price  was  £531.  Of  that  he  actually 
paid  £135,  and  he  gave  us  a mortgage  for  £395  ; and 
he  sold  in  November,  1886,  last  month,  to  John  Cldrke, 
who  paid  him  £500.  He  got  £500  for  what  he  had 
paid  £135  for,  subject  to  outstanding  instalments, 
which  were  then  valued  at  £328,  as  against  £395 
when  the  mortgage  was  granted.  Now  these  are  not 
selected  cases,  but  cases  taken  at  random.  The  next 
case  is  £29  paid  to  us,  £86  mortgage,  sold  for  £180, 


subject  to  £61 . That  was  £25  of  the  mortgage  paid 
off,  and  he  got  £180  for  what  he  had  paid  £29  for. 
The  next  case  is  £68  paid  in  cash,  £170  on  mortgage. 
He  got  £68,  and.  the  mortgage  was  left  outstanding. 
He  sold  for  the  same  price.  The  next  case  is  £499 
paid  in  cash,  £1,000  on  mortgage.  He  got  £700  in 
cash,  and  there  was  £346  of  the  mortgage  left  out- 
standing. (Return  handed  in).  I believe  the  best 
security  the  Government  could  have  for  their  advance 
would  be  either  the  voluntary  guarantee  deposit  of  the 
purchaser  or  of  some  of  his  relations  or  neighbours  of 
the  farming  class  within  a circumscribed  limit,  or  to 
amend  the  Act  and  to  impose  a compulsory  local 
guarantee  and  enable  the  Commissioners  or  some  Go- 
vernment department  or  special  officer,  not  the  local 
authority,  to  levy  a rate  or  impost.  On  this  subject 
I should  like  to  refer  you  to  a cutting  from  a news- 
paper that  I have  kept,  which  I have  here.  It  is 
Lord  Dufferin’s  evidence  six  years  ago.  He  anti- 
cipated then  what  the  result  of  the  Act  of  1881 
would  be.  He  proposes  some  such  conversion  as  is 
being  made  under  the  Act  of  1885,  and  he  makes  this 
suggestion  as  to  compulsory  local  guarantee.  With 
reference  to  the  probable  result  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Act 
he  says : “ In  the  estimation  of  the  tenant  Mr.  Glad- 
“ stone’s  Act  (that  is,  the  Act  of  1870)  put  him  into  the 
“ same  bed  with  his  landlord.  His  immediate  impulse 
“ has  been  to  kick  his  landlord  out  of  bed.  The  temp- 
“ tation  of  the  Government  will  be  to  quiet  the  dis- 
“ turbance  by  giving  the  tenant  a little  more  of  the  bed. 
“ This  will  prove  a vain  expedient.  The  tenant  will 
“ only  say  to  himself, 1 One  kick  more  and  the  villain 
“ ‘ is  on  the  floor.’  If,  however,  instead  of  giving  the 
“ tenant  more  of  the  bed  we  cut  the  bed  in  two,  he 
“ will  then  roll  himself  up  in  his  blanket  and  be  all 
• “ in  favour  of  every  man  having  his  own  bed  to 
“ himself.  In  other  words,  the  problem  is  to  render 
“ Ireland  conservative,  to  make  it  the  interest  of  the 
“ peasantry  to  support  law  and  order,  to  recognise  the 
“ sanctity  of  property  and  the  reasonableness  and 
“ necessity  of  rent.  This  can  only  be  done  by  making 
“ him  an  owner,  and  an  owner  upon  a very  extensive 
“ scale ; upon  such  a scale  as  to  render  it  the  interest 
“ of  the  greater  part  of  the  population  to  insist  upon 
“ the  remainder  fulfilling  their  legal  obligations.  IIoiv 
“ is  this  to  be  done  ? Let  a necessary  sum,  raised  on 
“ Government  securities,  be  devoted  to  the  purchase, 
“ upon  fair  and  proper  terms,  to  be  regulated  by  a 
“ trustworthy  commission,  of  a considerable  proportion 
“ of  the  lands  of  Ireland.  At  this  moment  about 
£3,000,000  a year  is  spent  by  Great  Britain  on  Irish 
“ objects.  But  £3,000,000  a year  represents  a capital  of 
“ £100,000,000,  an  amount  greatly  in  excess  of  what 
“ would  be  needed  for  the  purpose  I have  specified, 
“ inasmuch  as  over  the  major  part  of  the  areas  likely  to 
“ be  dealt  with  the  tenants  themselves  will  be  able  to 
“ provide  a portion  of  the  requisite  purchase  fund. 
“ The  rent  would,  of  course,  represent  the  interest  of 
“ the  capital  sum  employed.  It  will  be  at  once  said, 
“ You  surely  do  not  propose  to  make  the  State  the 
“ ‘ landlord  of  the  Irish  people  ’ ? Certainly  not.  Let 
“ us  rather  take  a leaf  out  of  the  Russian  book  and 
“ convert  this  rent  into  a fixed  charge  or  land  rate,  to 
“ be  collected  by  local  authorities,  with  jurisdiction 
“ over  limited  areas — townlands,  for  instance,  or  similar 
“ circumscriptions — and  with  power  to  impose  an 
“ additional  rate  in  aid,  if  the  rent  charge  for  which 
“ the  area  is  assessed  be  not  forthcoming,  or  at  least,  to 
“ force  the  sale  of  the  defaulter’s  farm.  This  is  what 
“ is  done  by  the  heads  of  the  Russian  ‘ communes  ’ or 
“ ‘ mirs ; ’ even  when  the  land  is  not  cultivated  in 
“ common,  but  is  held  by  individual  peasants.  Sup- 
“ posing  such  a system  established,  it  would  work  in 
“ this  way. — A tenant  in  a particular  townland  would 
“ fail  to  pay  his  portion  of  the  rent  charge.  All  his 
“ neighbours  knowing  that  in  his  default  they  would 
“ have  to  make  good  the  deficiency,  would  immediately 
“ require  him  either  to  pay  or  to  sell  his  holding.  Thus 
“ the  public  opinion  of  the  whole  country  would  be 
“ strongly  in  lavour  of  the  payment  of  rent.”  That  is 
a cutting  from  the  “ Times  ” of  the  4th  of  January  1881. 
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25.662.  The  President. — Would  they  be  wiliinir  to  .1  1 f , . 

be  answerable  for  one  another,  the  parties  in  country  un  7 weakn?f  oftht'lr  position  ; even  to  an  Dec.  10,  1 

districts  ? — Not  voluntarily,  certainly.  It  ™ tried  W f? owner  with  re-mvestnient  at  I c,„t.  — 

a Bill  Mr.  Gladstone's  Government  introduced  prMr  to  Kn,„t  riol T “T  °f  h“ Y'*  ■*»  »*' 

the  Act  of  1885,  and  toe  thing  did  not  seemto  nreS  . ie  to  h?beS,od”Tf.^  '“"'l  T'  P^1.M”sd  ClL 
approval— you  may  remember,  at  the  time.  stock  bfia„  • . d'  II.  £ ,l  r,llI"'aY  wll0SC  ordinary 

25.663.  Sir  Jaies  Caird.- That  was  Sir  George  '•  ,u,°  7 

Trevelyan’s  ?-The  voluntary  guarantee.  g The  7nfefPSP  , u \ Pfld  and  u ls,  unsaleab  e. 

ist! to’  b?bi Sj1  m°,d  I8  rferm“ it^r»e™“w Vi! 

Stott, 


S;S”,  St  ™LtieC‘  “ “ ferin’s  prophecy  to  the'  Bessboro  0^0^1880; 
,Secn“tv  to?  it  g 6 P'°P“  “ “ ,lJ  P,rob?ble  I™1*  °f  “ dutol  interest 

fig*  Ynn  . _ statute  in  land,  which  I have  already  read.  The  tenants 

intervention  of  the  local  TuthSy?  attough"'^  have’  t™2SwTt5e  Srto  a“d 

“firsTehTi  zszruz  x sr  r 

some  Government  department,  because  the  experience  not  believe  that  the  present  Act  of  lSS^to^the 
of  the  police  tax  m Limerick  would  demonstrate  the  utmost  concession  they  will  gain.  They  havtfno  faith 

Sr  lC°eTCSsg  Should  beeSr^d T “ ^ °f  eithe/legislafon  orS&T  **££ 

popular  tax.  I His  rate  should  be  raised  from  a cir-  evidenced  by  two  public  movements,  both  largely  and 
cum  scribed  area  and  if  done  effectively  in  a few  in-  influentially' supported.  1.  The  Plan  of  Ca.npagn 
stances  it  would  have  a wonderful  influence  in  making  which  often  insists  on  the  reduction  of  rents  juSffi 
1 1**™  unpopular,  instead  of  being  heroes  as  fixed.  2.  The  movement  of  the  Glebes  Purchasers’ 


they  now  are. 

The  Act  of  1881  has  put  the  tenants  in  such  a 


Association,  which,  although  it  seeks  and  has  gained 
some  objects  which  are  unobjectionable,  also  seeks  to 


, t,  . - „ f . , 1 - , oujecbs  wmen  are  unobjectionable,  also  seeks  to 

position  that  few  of  them  care  for  the  idea  of  becoming  open  contracts  finally  closed  under  the  Church  Act 
purchasers,  except  they  are  tempted  to  it  by  the  pros-  even  so  Jar  as  to  ask  a reduction  or  return  of  part  of 
fholthetPnlnt7o7D  hredU  10n;  Jends  to  the  original  P™e.  But  although  Irish  tenants  may  not 

” 7?  , VS  tT  the  “a7et>  and  believe  in  the  fina,ity  of  contracts,  the  Treasury,  where 

they  are  advised  to  wait.  I have  had  personal  expe-  they  are  concerned,  take  a verv  different  view  T„ 


they  are  advised  to  wait.  I have  had  personal  expe-  they  are  concerned,  take  a very  different  view  To 
we.7id  7a7e  TttT?  t0  J?  0n/any  .terms'm,  They  show  what  1 ™an  I have  here  a Treasury  Minute  ol 
S h 7 fear  fUt?re  taxat>on.  That  in  the  time  that  the  latter  movement  first  began,  laying 
bad  years  they  can  squeeze  the  landlord,  and  landlords  down  their  views  upon  the  subject.  This  is  a? 
will  give  them  abatements,  where  a State  Department  extract:— “My  lords  are  convinced  that  in  no  case 

The  f Tt°  77  haPPens‘  “should  anY  abatement  be  allowed  from  the  pur. 

The  National  party  and  United  Ireland  have  been  “ chase  money  agreed  to  be  paid.  This  decision 
P°'“  7, 7 7/177  t0  ™mblne  for  a25  Per  “should  be  announced  as  emphatically  as  possible 

cent,  i eduction  and  to  hold  themselves  free,  than  to  pur-  “ on  every  convenient  occasion,  and  any  modification 

eenTved  & P™6  WhlCh  S‘VeS  them  a clear  25  Per  “ of  exact  terns  of  the  contract  should  only  be 
cent,  reduction.  “admitted,  if  .nt  ,.11  wither  a • 


cent,  reduction. 

25,666.  May  I read  to  the  Commission  an  extract  ? — 
Yes.  This  is  from  ‘ United  Ireland,’  a very  extensively 


“ admitted,  if  at  all,  without  infringing  upon  this 
“ general  principle.  Upon  this  point  it  will  probably 
“ be  sufficient  to  observe  that  the  only  argument  which 


read  paper  throughout  Ireland,  ‘ United  Ireland  ’ ofNov.  “ in  STfT^S 

if'  The  ca«se  of  offence  was  that  Judge  Hamilton,  in  “ amounts  to  this,  that  had  the  contracts  been  made 

the  County  Court  on  some  tenants  applying  for  abate-  “ under  different  circumstances,  or  at  a later  date,  the 

/ ° arrearS,°  re,nt’  , e son>e  recommendation  to  “ terms  might  have  been  more  favourable  to  the  pur- 

‘ TTnitod  t7  U7er  t le  A?t  of  1885,  and  here  is  what  “ chasers.  Such  an  argument  needs  only  be  stated  lor 

united  Ireland  says  on  the  subject.  It  represents  that  “ it  to  be  seen  that  it  cannot  be  entertained.  My  lords 

some  solicitor  m court,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  said  the  tenants  “ consider  the  maintenance  of  this  principle  to  be  vital, 

should  take  care  lest  they  might  be  treated  like  the  “ both  in  the  interests  of  Ireland  to  which  the  Church 

„ P",  ',na  Limerick  estate,  who  was  the  other  day  “ fund  belongs  and  with  a view  to  not  raising  ground- 

rold  out  in  consequence  of  his  inability  to  pay  the  “less  expectations  in  the  minds  of  the  purchasers  of 

“ T?!'n“  lastaIments,  having  paid  too  dear  for  his  “ Church  property,  but  they  consider  that  there  are 

„ 'Vdistle.  It  then  says,  “The  gloom  into  which  this  “certain  classes  of  cases  in  which,  without  deviatin'! 

remark  threw  Ins  worship  may  be  inferred  from  his  “ from  the  principle  of  the  unalterability  of  the  purchase 
„ ;eeDlc,reJ°’nder  tJ‘at  ‘ ln  every  instance  where  a tenant  “ money  of  Church  lands,  modifications  may  properly  be 
( ^ purchased  he  effected  a reduction  of  about  25  per  “considered  as  to  the  terms  of  payment.”  Those 

cent  quite  so,  but  in  every  instance  where  the  modifications  are  what  are  in  that  23rd  section  of  the 

((  . nants  resolutely  combine,  they  are  effecting  a reduc-  Act  of  1885. 

i(t|0n  ®f  considerably  more  than  25  per  cent. ; and  this  On  the  subject  of  compulsory  purchase.  No  English 
“ ffi01  matl,°n  8Ystem  kas  this  marked  advantage  over  Government  in  my  opinion  could  carry  out  a proposal  to 
“ t/  7rC  laSe  stem>  ,at  i.n  d'6  case  of  purchase  compel  tenants  to  buy,  apart  from  the  concession  of  Home 
“ i 6 Per  cent-  reduction  is  the  utmost  the  tenant  Rule,  with  any  reasonable  expectation  that  the  instal- 
II , as  , . '10Pe  i°r>  nnd  to  that  iron  figure  he  is  ments  would  be  paid  to  them  direct  by  the  tenants.  It 

„ , °.Un  . or  t l|°  next  century,  under  penalty  of  has  occurred  to  me,  however,  that  if  it  was  considered 

“ ' vi®  !nstantly  sold  up  by  an  invincible  state  creditor ; desirable  to  put  an  end  to  the  present  system,  or  politic, 

“ of  9 / m C7-  o£.tbe  tenant  who  effects  a reduction  or  just,  that  the  landlords  should  be  allowed  to  expro- 
“tl  Pcr  cent,  this  winter  by  a determined  combination,  priate  themselves,  without  putting  any  compulsion  on 
“wh>il'1S  'n  tbe  W0ldd  t0  prevent  him  from  their  tenants  to  buy , the  object  might  be  earned  out 

“ it-  * lnS  down  another  25  per  cent,  next  year,  while  somewhat  in  the  following  manner : — It  is  undoubted  a 
“ h 1S  §er£e7y  cert<a'n  the  landlords  can  never  landlord  may  sell  his  estate  to  whoever  he  likes,  and 
ope  or  the  opposite  process  of  levelling  up.”  And  that  the  purchaser  has  the  right  so  long  as  the  principle 
en  it  gives  instances  of  Lord  Lismore’s  tenants,  Lord  of  the  Act  of  1881  continues  to  receive  and  enforce 

^.ms  owne’s  tenants,  and  Lord  Dunraven’s  tenants,  judicial  rents.  Suppose  the  case  of  a landlord,  on  whose 

n there  are  three  or  four  more  articles  in  the  same  estate  judicial  rents  had  been  recently  fixed  on  every 
P per  all  to  the  same  purpose.  Now  that  is  repeated  tenancy,  agreeing  to  sell  to  the  State  at  18  years’ purchase 
fa  and  °VGr  aSa'n  otbei'  National  papers.  The  of  his  net  rental,  which  I will  assume  to  be  £1,000.  That 
ch  f kandlords  are  taking  gladly  18  years’  pur-  would  represent  L18.000,  which  at  present  price  of  the 

use  of  net  rents,  of  judicial  rents  recently  fixed,  is  a funds  would  cost  the  State  £540.  Supposing  the  tenants 

c c c 2 
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neglected  or  refused  to  purchase  and  the  State  collected 
the  net  rental  from  them  of  £1,000  a year,  the  difference 
between  £540  and  £1,000,  after  allowing  for  expense  of 
collection,  would  leave  over  £400  a year  to  be  applied 
as  a sinking  fund  to  redeem  the  payment  to  the  landlord. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  judicial  period  of  15  years  nearly 
one  third  of  £18,000  would  be  paid  by  the  rental,  which 
epresents  oh  per  cent,  on  the  advance.  If  the  rental  at 
the  end  of  the  first  15  years’  period  remained  unaltered, 
the  whole  advance  would  be  repaid  before  a second 
period  of  15  years  had  determined.  The  State  could  then 
make  over  the  holdings  to  the  tenants  free  of  charge,  if 
so  desired.  If  at  the  end  of  the  first  15  years  the  ten- 
ants’ rents  were  reduced  even  25  per  cent,  then,  as  little 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  debt  would  remain  unpaid, 
there  would  be  ample  margin  to  provide  even  a greater 
sinking  fund  than  that  contemplated  by  the  Act  of  1885. 
The  tenants  at  any  time  should  have  liberty  to  purchase, 
taking  credit  for  the  rent  paid  as  instalments  for  a term 
not  to  exceed  49  years  from  the  first  taking  over  the 
estate.  The’principle  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  which 
underlies  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  being  that  for  the  sake 
of  peace  the  State  under  certain  conditions  advances 
money  to  create  a peasant  proprietory,  and  incurs  a 
certain  amount  of  risk  in  so  doing.  And  if  it  is  the 
case  that  the  object  of  the  Act  is  to  a certain  extent 
frustrated  by  the  operations  of  the  National  League,  it 
appears  to  me  the  object  of  the  Legislature  may  possibly 
be  gained  in  the  way  indicated  without  the  assent  of  the 
tenants,  with  the  expectation  that  before  long  they 
would  appreciate  the  benefit  conferred.  Such  a process 
should  be  a gradual  one.  The  annual  number  and 
value  of  applications  to  be  received  from  landlords  willing 
to  sell  being  limited,  a landlord  willing  to  sell  should 
be  in  a position  to  satisfy  the  State  as  to  the  fairness  of 
his  rental  or  submit  to  a new  valuation.  He  should 
also  be  prepared  to  allow  a guarantee  deposit  to  be  re- 
tained. As  to  enabling  tenants  compulsorily  to  buy  out 
their  landlords,  as  some  suggest  should  be  done,  I do 
not  think  it  would  be  fair  to  allow  individual  tenants 
to  do  so ; doing  so  might  break  up  a property,  greatly 
to  the  landlords’  detriment,  and  I doubt  that  the 
tenants  in  globo  on  many  estates  are  very  anxious  on 
the  subject.  If,  however,  the  policy  is  entertained, 
provided  the  rents  are  fair  rents,  the  number  of  years 
purchase  should  be  fixed  by  the  Legislature  and  the 
tenants  should  make  the  requisite  guarantee  deposit. 
To  allow  tenants  to  buy  out  encumbered  owners 
compulsorily,  would  simply  ruin  them.  Suppose  an 
estate  of  £1,000  sold  compulsorily  to  tenants  at  18 
years=£l  8,000. 


It  was  before  sale  subject  to  head  rent . . . £200 

1st  mortgage  at  4i  for  £6,000  270 

2nd  „ 5“  „ 2,000  100 


-In  all  £570 

leaving  a profit  income  of  £430. 

If  the  head  rent  was  redeemed  at  25  years’  purchase 
and  the  mortgages  at  par,  the  owner  would  lose  £205 
or  nearly  half  his  income.  If  the  charges  were  a little 
more  he  would  lose  it  nearly  all.  Upon  the  subject  of 
how  rapidly  payment  of  a sinking  fund  of  2^  or  3 per 
cent,  would  pay  off  a charge,  these  cases  are  evidence. 
These  are  cases  in  which  originally  the  interest  was  4 
percent,  with  asiukingfund  ofl  under  the  Act  of  1869. 
I have  picked  out  cases  where  there  were  64  instalments, 
50  instalments,  40  instalments,  and  30  instalments.  Now, 
taking  the  longest  term,  the  original  instalment  was 
£12  from  the  18th  of  October,  1876.  By  reducing  it 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  the  annual  instalment  of 
£12  10s.  falls  to  £4  2s.  2d.  half  yearly,  or  £8  4s.  4 d.  a 


year.  In  the  case  of  50  instalments,  that  is  a 25  years’ 
term,  and  larger  instalments,  where  the  instillment  was 
originally  £19,  by  reduction  under  Lord  Ashbourne's 
Act  it  falls  to  £9  16s.  0 d.  a year.  I think  that  suffi- 
ciently shows  the  result  I wished  to  point  out,  that 
a large  amount  of  sinking  fund  applied  to  pay  ofl1 
a debt  in  the  first  instance  rapidly  pays  off  the  debt. 
Those  two  cases  quite  sufficiently  illustrate  it.  The 
only  further  point  on  which  1 have  written  is  as 
to  the  congested  districts.  I do  not  think  that  because 
a holding  is  a small  one,  that  of  itself  forms  any  reason 
against  its  being  made  a subject  of  sale  under  the  Act 
of  1885.  A certain  proportion  of  small  holdings,  not 
of  sufficient  size  to  give  the  owner  and  his  family  con- 
stant work,  are  almost  a sine  qua  non — when  in  due  pro- 
portion to  large  holdings,  where  occasional  labour  is 
required.  The  Labourers’  Act  1883  & 1885  will,  to  a 
certain  extent,  meet  this  demand,  but  the  farmers  are 
much  concerned  at  the  working  of  these  Acts.  They 
don’t  believe  the  labourers  will  pay  for  the  houses,  and 
that  they  will  be  a burden  on  rates.  A house  and 
site  costs  about  £100,  and  few  labourers  will  j>ay 
more  than  Is.  a week.  Small  farms,  as  indicated  above, 
with  strict  control  against  subdivision,  would  be  more 
favourably  received.  It  is  believed  about  six  or  seven 
acres  of  good  land  is  the  smallest  quantity  for  a self- 
supporting  farm  in  this  country.  But  to  find  a whole 
district  held  in  miserably  small  lots,  as  at  Belmullet, 
Clifden,  and  Oughterard,  presents  quite  a different  pro- 
blem. . The  rent  question  has  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  their  miserable  state.  They  always  have  been  and 
always  will  be  centres  of  distress  and  consequent  dis- 
content. The  remedy  is  to  me  patent,  but  I doubt 
whether  any  Imperial  Government  would  undertake  it 
in  the  present  unsettled  state  of  Ireland.  I would  cer- 
tainly think  it  an  imprudent  course  to  stereotype  such 
a state  of  things  by  making  them  proprietors.  The 
reduction  between  judicial  rents  and  the  instalments 
they  would  become  liable  to,  would  be  a mere  nothing, 
towards  the  question  of  providing  necessaries  of  lile. 
This  is  clear  when  it  is  considered  that  a rent  of  £5  is 
just  \d.  a day  each  to  a family  of  seven.  That  it  costs 
on  an  averge  £9  a year  for  each  workhouse  inmate,  or 
£63  for  seven  persons,  which  the  holdings  must  pro- 
duce in  money  or  kind  before  any  rent  can  be  paid.  A 
remission  of  all  rent  won’t  give  an  extra  meal  a day. 
The  case  is  somewhat  akin  to  what  the  law  sanctions, 
viz.,  clearing  of  rookeries ; but  the  population,  if  com- 
pulsorily thinned  ont,  must  be  provided  for  either  by 
migration  or  emigration.  The  present  system  of  con- 
stant State  relief  for  periodical  famine  constantly  re- 
iurring  is  demoralising.  It  would  be  cheaper  to  spend 
a large  sum  in  clearing,  consolidation  of  holdings, 
Migration  and  emigration.  In  making  this  statement 
as  to  these  congested  districts  the  plan  before  my  view 
is  to  deal  with  the  matter  compulsorily  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  Imperial  Government ; but  you  would 
have  the  whole  country  in  arms  just  at  present,  and  the 
only  thing  that  could  be  done  is  to  thin  out  compul- 
sorily and  consolidate  the  holdings  so  thinned.  Sup- 
posing there  was  Home  Rule,  a Home  Rule  Government 
might  perhaps  do  it ; that  is,  they  might  propose  to  thin 
them  out,  consolidate  the  holdings,  and  to  fix  them  on 
those  holdings,  and  perhaps  to  create  a peasant  pro- 
prietory, and  to  provide  for  the  population  so  thinned 
out  by  migrating  them  to  waste  land,  which  would 
have  to  be  acquired  in  suitable-sized  farms,  giving  them 
the  option  of  emigration.  In  England,  in  London  and 
other  towns  you  compulsorily  thin  out  rookeries  pro 
bono  publico,  though  the  people  are  not  provided  with 
new  houses. 


(Before  the  Right  Hon.  the  Eari,  of  Milltown,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Thomas  Knipe.) 
Major  Hamilton,  examined. 


Major  Hamil-  25,667.  Lord  Milltown. — Major  Hamilton,  I believe 
ton.  you  are  a landed  proprietor  ? — 1 am  a landed  proprietor 

in  the  co.  Donegal. 

25,668.  How  many  acres  does  your  property  consist 
of  ? — About  30,000  acres. 


25,669.  Have  you  had  much  difficulty  in  collecting 
your  rents  this  last  fali  ? — No  ; I cannot  say  there  has 
been  any  regular  organised  opposition  such  as  there 
has  been  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  there  is  » 
great  deficiency  in  ihe  rents. 
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25.670.  Does  that  arise  from  inability  on  the  part  of  ? _T  , cn  , , 

the  tenants  to  meet  their  engagements? — Partly  it  does ; same  y t lG^  are  vei7  muob  about  the  Dec.  10,  188 

but  there  has  been  a great  unwillingness  to  pav.  ’ yn'fiQfi  .. 

25.67 1 . Should  you  say  more  than  last  year  or  less  ? cron 1™  ^“  ? W0  ?r°P  fadedJ-N°;  the  Potato  Major 

—You  are  speaking  of  the  present  year?  ' ' T P nT.l  oxceUent  oroP  Jast  7***>  but  is  not  quite  Hamilton. 

25.672.  Perhaps  I should  first  have  asked  you,  have  25  607  'irTS'  . . , . ,,  , 

you  up  to  this  received  your  rents  with  regularity  ?—  holdings  ?'_[  6 * 16  te°ants  desirou3  -it  all  to  buy  their 
With  tolerable  regularity.  We  did  always  up  to  1879—  are  fhad  Lte™?  .thlnk.that  at  the  PreSent  ‘lme  theY 
up  to  that  period.  * 1 f . 7 tenants  talking  to  me  about  pur- 

B;  J‘:"8  h“  b“"  “ largB  r“”“g  H 25,698.  Have  y»„  ,„7  «_  „f  wtelher 


— You  are  speaking  of  the  present  year  ? 

25.672.  Perhaps  I should  first  have  asked  you  have 

you  up  to  this  received  your  rents  with  regularity  ? 

With  tolerable  regularity.  We  did  always  up  to  1879 

up  to  that  period. 

25.673.  Up  to  that  you  had  no  great  difficulty  ?— 
No  difficulty  at  all.  The  rents  were  well  paid  up  to 
1879.  There  has  been  a large  arreur  running  up  every 
year  since. 


• 25,874.  And  vinca  then  you  have  had  difficulty  ?_  ffi'a  b'edy  ?*lwe”  I ™k  “ taY 

Since  then  we  have  had  difficulty.  ’ terL  if  j k 5 »“  “uld  Sot  «° 

25,675  It  there  move  difficulty  now  than  there  ha. 
been  in  the  last;  few  ywrn  ?-In  th,  preant  year  I do  would  he  p.r.u.ded  to  come  in  a body  and  buy 
not  think  there  is  so  much  difficulty  as  there  was  last  2a  611  r„.  . , Y,  UU^' 


not  think  there  is  so  much  difficulty  as  there  was  last 
year.  I think  the  tenants  are  more  inclined  to  pay. 

25,676.  Have  you  had  any  organised  agitation  in 
your  district  against  the  payment  of  rent? — No  I 
should  say  not. 


25.699.  But  do  you  think  you  could  agree  about  the 
terms  ? — I do  not  know. 

25.700.  Are  you  desirous  of  selling  ?— Yes,  I would 
be  desirous  of  selling  a good  deal,  but  I could  not  sell 
in  little  bits. 

25.701.  Of  course — I must  sell  the  whole. 


■nSi'Jnanm  ™ K Y ““"Id-'  "“Yl  ‘h<i 

25.678.  What  i.  the  average  7-Th.y  average  differ-  **  °“  **  plU“  “d  se“ 

ently  in  different  districts.  I have  one  estate  which  95  701  T-Twnr  i , ... 

aHyea‘  ’ Wh!ch  haS  ab<JUt  17l?,te"anta  uP°n  ik  w°uld  be  a fair  price  for  that' property* ?—T°iat  inexactly 

25.679.  How  many  acres  each  would  that  mean  ?-  what  I do  not  know.  Twenty  vLJmirch ?LSB 


That  is  greatly  mountain  land,  and  you  cannot  count  it 

v , 25,704.  On  the  net  rent  ? — Yes. 

2a  681.  Paris  of  it  are  pcor  land  ?— Most  of  it  is  rents  before  '79  have  bom  paid  in'iuc hTwuy  thaUt 
of  Donegal  “ P°° ' ‘ " “ the  ’nmm“ra  wl’"ld  * «*  P™.  I thffik  the  Government  would 

25, 68f.  About  what  propertied  does  your  rent,,  d™  “4 '“l 

f°°!~Taki%  "'h^e  25'7°6'  Y™  thi”k  •'>'  land  vrould  form  a sufficient 

Sor  kw  valuation  ? »■>  very  httle  over  the  security  to  the  State  for  the  advance  7-Yes.  The 

1 ok  coo  ti  „ question  has  been  raised  about  congested  districts.  To 

3“  *“  fi”d  !~Y<“’  “ sh°w  you  how  the  thing  stood  I brought  up  the  reutal  on 

® os  roa^r,  ' . , . each  estate.  I just  brought  them  up  to  show  you  the  state 

esWe  I86ve^7,h^  li  h bY  COl,r!’,7In  “a*  of  arrears  on  the  estate  of  the  late  Mr.  Connolly,  ovor 

St1  ~ - *•  «.  *•  «4- 

,eis  ??  *t 

I do  noTtiiink  ti  n!  fan  ln  thu  old  _t)m<Ls  ? being  able  to  derive  a sufficient  sustenance  from  the 
nthlLThi,  7 , n^d7Ja  wel1  Paid-  1 was  land  7- Yes;  I have  the  estates  made  out.  One  estate 

fdoSnl  kLiTl  t make, thG  reductl,on  »P,t0  4s.,  and  has  a rental  of  £'4,78,5  ; there  are  500  tenants,  making 

M not  nav  on  tbp  m a L T ^ y"  aVerage  rent  of  £d  Us-  0a  that  estate  there  was 

uia  not  pay  on  the  12-1,  and  I was  obliged  to  make  it  £1,722  arrear. 


what  I do  not  know.  Twenty  years’  purchase  was  what 
was  put  down  in  the  bill 


alt  of  that.  They  an  average  rent  of  £9  11s.  On  that  estate  there  was 
• - a,  obliged  to  make  it  £1,722  arrear. 

‘Vhe  p0'md  *°  th0“  ““  '"t  Inade  bJ  25,™»'  r™  how  long  7 — That  was  what  I may  call  a 
agreement.  I gave  no  reduction  upon  the  judicial  standing  arrear.  J 

95  6S7  R„f  fi,  ,i  ■ ,.  . , „ ,r  , 25,709.  It  never  was  paid  up?— It  Lay  behind.  I 

,But,the  0,hfl;-S  a,'e  Jud,c,a!  rents?— Yes,  but  mean  that  I collected  the  rents  every  year.  In  this 

,J,Jre  fixed  amieably  between  the  tenant  and  the  year  that  was  the  arrear  that  was  against  the  estate. 


25  ROQ  n *1,  • , . ■ , The  whole  yeilT'8  rent  was  collected.  You  got  it  paid 

^ >ou  thlnk  that  ln  many  cases  the  tenants  up  on  an  average.  On  an  estate  in  Donegal  you  must 
are  really  unable  to  pay  ?— Well,  I do  not  think  they  have  a normal  arrear.  8 V 

wtfTy’  , ■ 25,710.  J\lr.  Nelujan. — How  much  was  the  year’s 

T 1 m J-  Wlllout  maklnS  a very  great  sacrifice? — rent?— £4,785.  J 

think1|t-  because'  the  men  who  were  paying  25,711.  Lord  Wilt  own— It  was  not  quite  a half- 
e well  originally  have  paid  nothing  for  the  last  four  year’s  rent? — No. 

tMnk  *>* "•«•»>  P™"'  What  was  the  arrear-A i ,722 7— Yes : hut 

!ho"'  “tally  un,ble  10  P»y-  ffiere  was  a year’s  rent  paid  that  year. 

thW  ™ i.Te,  ;ey  10  w «aytW»g7-No-  25,713.  There  is  always  that  amount  of  arreardue? 

o • one  whole  townland  Jias  never  come  in  to  pay  — Yes. 
me.a  P®nny  aC  “11;  These  are  small  men,  of  course.  25,714.  That  d< 


25  Mi  w U • , ef.are  sma11  men>  of  course-  25,714.  That  does  not  of  course  include  the  hanging 

I shnnU  U '?  the  ch,Ie<  produce  of  their  farms  gale  No.  That  is  the  very  reason  I put  it  down  in 

younc  u7  that  ' *ey  make  m0st  °f  thelr  money  out  of  this  way.  Tlie  only  rental  i had  was  an  old  one.  1 

o.-Aqo  m,  , , , was  obliged  to  bring  in  the  hanging  gale  when  1 went 

,692.  They  breed  stock  ? — Yes,  they  make  tlieir  into  Chancery. 

°2V fioqlt  younS  cattle.  25,715.  What  earthly  chance  is  there  of  that  arrear 

most  iT  i y.°U,  866  they  would  be  more  hit  than  ever  being  paid  ? — I do  not  think  that  would  be  ever 

are'  hit  mer8  • i 1 10  ow  Pr'ces  of  y°ung  stock  ? — They  paid,  but  the  tenants  paid  a year’s  rent  that  year  on  the 

better  tl  certam,3\  bllt  tbe  Prices  of  young  stock  are  estate.  The  next  estate  was  a rental  of  £1,360  a year 

25  fior^6  Pnce  beep  cattlQ.  with  169  tenants,  which  would  be  an  average  of  £8 

Year?  '4 hey  are  rather  better  than  they  were  last  each.  There  was  an  arrear  of  £880  on  that  estate, 

of  v ' 1 , 18  no  (luestion  about  that.  The  prices  25,716.  There  was  that  amount  of  arrear?— It  was 

ITror  StACk  afe  better-  an  arrear  that  generally  was  on  the  estate.  I got  a 

) o.  Are  they  better  than  they  were  three  years  year’s  rent  in ; one  man  might  pay  two  years,  and 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  another  might  go  behind.  There  was  always  about  2,5,735.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  it  the  widow  sold  ? — She 

that  arrear  on  the  estate.  got  it  put  up  by  auction. 

M*j°.r  25,717.  Were  any  of  the  tenants  clear? — Very  few;  25,736.  At  all  events,  it  was  sold  by  one  of  her  own 

ami  on.  Qf  course  80me  were.  I do  not  know  that  I have  the  family  ? — It  was. 

number  of  tenants  who  were  clear.  25,737.  Lord  Milltown. — Was  it  bought  up  by  some 

25.718.  At  all  events,  there  was  always  this  consider-  one  who  wanted  to  occupy  it  ? — Yes,  and  it  was  a 
able  amount  of  arrear — even  in  a good  year? — Yes,  man  who  did  not  live  beside  it;  he  was  a mile  away, 
even  in  a good  year.  It  varied  a little  bit.  It  might  25,738.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  he  pay  up  the  arrears?— 
go  down  to  £600,  or  go  up  to  £900.  On  the  estate  Oh,  certainly. 

that  I call  a congested  estate 25,739.  Mr.  Knipe. — The  outgoing  tenants  paid  the 

25.719.  That  is  the  third  estate  ? — Yes,  there  were  arrears  out  of  the  purchase-money  ? — Yes. 

1,108  tenants;  the  rental  was  £3,058,  and  the  total  25,740.  Lord  MiUfoum.- — Do  you  think  that  the  State, 
arrear  was  £646.  in  case  of  a default  on  the  part  of  the  tenant,  would  have 

25.720.  That  was  another  permanent  arrear  ? — Yes,  I any  difficulty  in  selling  the  holding? — I do  not  think 

very  seldom  brought  it  below  that.  they  would.  I do  not  think  a man  in  the  district  would 

25.721.  Do  not  those  arrears  seem  to  indicate  that  take  20  years’  purchase  for  his  holding, 

the  rents  were  too  high? — I think  not.  They  occur  in  25,741.  For  the  tenant  right? — Yes. 

this  way.  A man  loses  his  cow  or  is  ill,  and  he  falls  25,742.  You  think  20  years  is  the  least  you  would 

back,  and  he  does  not  pay  you  any  rent  that  year,  buy  the  tenant  right  for  ? — In  that  district.  In  the 
The  next  year  he  pays  two  years’  rent,  and  perhaps  better  districts  the  tenant  right  does  not  run  so  high, 
another  man  is  then  in  the  same  position  that  he  was  in  It  runs  from  15  to  20  years’  purchase, 
the  year  before,  and  so  on.  25,743.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  it  would  be  desirable 

25.722.  Mr.  Neligan. — Has  not  that  arrear  had  that  these  persons  should  take  advantage  of  the  Ash- 

a very  depressing  effect? — I want  you  to  understand  bourne  Act,  and  that  they  should  buy  their  holdings? 
that  it  had  not.  I got  the  year’s  rent  without  any  — That  is  another  question.  How  they  would  agree 
trouble  from  these  people.  when  they  were  independent  proprietors  I would  not 

25.724.  Quite  so,  but  ho  man  appears  able  to  get  his  answer  for. 

head  above  water  ? — It  is  this  way.  There  are  a certain  25,744.  Can  you  suggest  any  means  are  they  in 
number  of straitened  circumstances  as  a rule  ? — For  the  last  few 

25.725.  How  many  men  are  able  to  walk  out  into  years  they  are,  because  they  are  not  working  in  the 

the  world  and  hold  up  their  heads,  being  out  of  debt  ? — same  way  that  they  were  working  in  former  years. 

Here  is  one  year;  there  were  61  tenants  who  paid  25,745.  Do  you  mean  on  their  own  farms? — There 

nothing  out  of  480.  Still  I got  £4,718,  the  year’s  rent,  is  not  the  same  industry  ; they  do  not  work  so  hard  to 

25.726.  That  is  a tribute  to  your  powers  of  collec-  make  up  their  rent  that  is — so  tar  as  one  can  judge, 

tion? — I never  brought  the  sheriff  on  the  estate  during  because  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  that  exactly.  But 
the  12  years  I was  there.  they  do  not  seem  to  be  working  so  hard. 

25.727.  Lord  Milltown. — You  found  the  people  will-  25,746.  Since  when  has  that  indisposition  to  work 

ing  to  pay  as  far  as  they  were  able ? — Yes;  but  there  set  in? — Since  ever  these  meetings  have  been  held 
were  a certain  number  of  people  every  year  in  these  through  the  country.  They  are  running  from  one 
estates  who  could  not  pay.  But  I got  the  year’s  rent  meeting  to  another,  and  seem  to  think  it  is  a very  great 
all  the  same  in  each  year.  favour  to  pay  any  rent  at  all. 

25.728.  But  I suppose  if  they  were  to  become  pur-  25,747.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have 

chasers  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  those  conditions  these  districts  opened  up  by  a railway  or  tramway? — 
would  still  continue.  There  would  still  be  a certain  Yes,  I think  it  would  be  a great  advantage  to  run  a 
number  unable  to  pay  their  instalments? — I think  there  tramway  into  some  of  these  districts  for  the  whole 
would,  but  next  year  they  would  pay  two  years.  way,  or  within  a measurable  distance  of  it  if  it  could 

25.729.  Unfortunately  the  State  won’t  give  time  for  not  be  run  the  whole  way,  to  the  sea.  I think  it 

that  ? — That  is  what  they  are  so  much  afraid  of.  would  be  a great  advantage  to  run  it  over  a part  of  the 

25.730.  Mr.  Neligan. — I am  afraid  so  long  as  the  way. 

rental  is  of  these  figures  you  will  find  the  estate  difficult  25,748.  At  the  present  time  have  you  no  communi- 
to  deal  with.  You  get  rent  in  this  way,  that  some  men  in  cation  ? — On  the  west  coast  of  Donegal  we  have  not. 
one  year  pay  two  years’  rent,  and  some  pay  nothing? — We  have  a light  railway  now  near  Donegal.  We  have 
Here  is  one  estate.  There  are  420  tenants;  the  rental  got  now  at  present  power  from  the  Grand  Jury  to  run 
is  £928,  which  is  a little  over  £2  a year  each.  The  it  into  the  town  of  Donegal,  and  a guarantee  at  five  per 

rental  is  £928,  but  1 got  in  £947  One  year,  £937  cent.,  and  we  cannot  get  the  money  upon  that.  It  is 

another  year,  and  £923  in  another.  Well,  now,  you  see  only  a small  thing. 

that  is  over  the  year’s  rent  each  year,  but.  in  one  of  25,749.  On  a guarantee  for  five  per  cent,  debentures? 
these  years  there  were  22  tenants  who  paid  nothing,  in  — Yes. 

another  29  who  did  not  pay,  and  26  in  another  year  25,750.  That  looks  as  if  the  outside  public  did  not 
who  did  not  pay  anything.  The  State  should  be  con-  look  upon  this  as  a good  speculation  ? — Yes,  exactly, 
tent  the  same  as  the  landlord  if  it  get  in  a whole  year’s  25,751.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  ever  considered 
payment  within  the  year.  I always  had  a fight  with  the  the  question  of  migrating  those  persons  in  the  congested 
master  in  Chancery,  and  I said  to  him,  “ If  you  will  district  to  better  land  ? — They  would  not  go,  these 

“ look  into  the  receipts,  you  will  find  that  I get  in  the  mountain  people  would  not  go.  They  will  send  their 

“ amount  within  the  year.”  families,  the  young  people,  who  will  go  away.  That 

Lord  MiUtown. — Do  you  imagine  that  the  State  could  is,  the  best  of  them  go  and  leave  the  worst  of  them  at 
deal  with  the  tenants  in  that  way  ? home,  and  always  keep  hold  of  the  farm.  Even  an  old 

25.730.  Mr.  Neligan. — Each  purchase  would  be  woman  will  do  that. 

dealt  witn  as  a separate  estate  ? — Of  course  it  would.  25,752.  And  they  have  no  desire  to  emigrate?— 

25.731.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  price  of  tenant  None  in  the  sense  of  giving  up  the  holding.  They  will 

right  in  this  congested  district  ? — I had  a tenant  sale  the  go  to  America ; lots  of  the  young  people  do  go  to 
other  day.  His  rent  was  £4  3s.  He  had  £31  wiped  America,  but  then  sometimes  come  back  again  to  buy  a 
out  under  the  Arrears  Act.  He  paid  nothing  since  the  farm.  But  they  will  not  give  up  their  holdings. 
Arrears  Act,  and  he  died  last  year.  His  land  was  sold,  25,753.  Previous  to  the  agitation  were  they  a dis- 
and  to  a Land  Leaguer,  for  £221.  honest  class  of  men  ? — Not  at  all.  I used  to  be  the  best 

25.732.  Mr.  Neligan. — To  a tenant  farmer  ? — Yes.  of  friends  with  these  people,  going  into  their  houses 

25.733.  Mr.  Knipe. — How  many  acres  was  it? — I when  out  shooting,  and- we  were  the  best  possible  friends. 

could  not  tell  you ; there  is  some  good  land  upon  that.  Now  they  are  not  unfriendly  with  me,  but  still  in  many 

25.734.  Lord  MiUtown. — Were  there  any  peculiar  cases  neither  they  nor  I have  the  same  feeling  that  we 
advantages  ? — None  whatever  ; the  man  had  nothing  to  used  to  have. 

do  with  the  farm  he  bought.  25,754.  They  were  peaceable  and  orderly? — Yes. 
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25.755.  And  extremely  honest,  i believe? Ex- 

tremely honest. 

25.756.  I do  not  know  if  you  wish  to  say  anything 
more  about  the  congested  district  ? — I wish  to  say,  as  I 


25.774.  Yes,  but  do  you  know  that  to  be  so: 
x es,  I know  that. 

25.775.  And  yet  the  people  paid  the  rents  ?— Yes 


tables  which  I have  prepaid,  <J  the  eLTe , ,lLy,  „ 3,.  pZnL7“hZVh7l  Tfd  “*  l0™,“d 

number  of  parties  in  each  year  who  do  not  pay  any-  rent*?— Exactly  ’ y they  should  not  P3?  the,r 

thing.  I wish  to  say — show — that  there  must  be  25  777  T=  ,i,‘  » , . , 4 

always  a certain  arrear.  ’ . le„re  anY  °tber  Pomt  to  which  you  wish 

25,757.  Have  you  considered  the  desirability  of  ttiSin  E?? 7 1 T 1 11  T0”  “'“‘■"n  » one 

reducing  the  judiLl  period  of  15  year,  to  a 2*  £.71?  “?  ***  “ “ »«•  " 

term?— I tvould  not  be  inclined  to  do  that  I think  Th,r7il  . °c ''’“re  thero  “ turbary, 

every  period  of  fixing  the  rent  would  be  a disturbance.  generally  at  The  *” b“T  >> 

25, 70S.  Supposing  the  only  question  to  be  considered  bottom  of  it  is hr  "bloTld  ‘ , Tb" 

was  the  price  of  produce,  apart  from  the  value  of  the  the  an“  mountain  is  let  to 

land  itself,  which  would  be  taken  to  be  settled  W tl,„  „e  Ier*Vr‘?iaU  reat>  subject  to  the  landlord’s 


land  itself,  which  would  be  taken  to  be  settled  by  the 
first  inquiry — would  that,  do  you  think,  have  a disturb- 


•lght  of  turbary.  He  puts  in  tenants.  I bin 


r^r?^vbont  150 ^ which 

the  price  of  produce  plan,  because  in  the  case  of  a lease  a vLr  each  for  l “k' ®utt^nS’  who  Pay 


the  price  of  produce  plan,  because  in  the  case  of  a lease 
that  I have  it  works  the  greatest  possible  injustice. 

25.759.  You  have  a lease  ? — Yes. 

25.760.  Of  that  kind  ? — Yes. 


a year  each  for  a rood  of  bog.  If  I sold  the  estate  and 
he  buys,  then  he  will  get  £20  a year  for  ever  for  this 
turbary. 


zo,/ou.  ur  tnat  Kind ' — xes.  os  770  . 

25,761.  One  of  the  College  leases  ?— Yes.  It  works  Yes  ’ A P 16  nght  13  reservcd  to  y°u  ?~ 


the  greatest  possible  injustice.  Where  my  tenants’  rents 
have  been  lowered  the  College  rent  has  been  raised. 


25,779.  Can  you  not  imagine  any  way  in  which  it 
would  be  reserved  afterwards?— If  the  man  could 


25.762  But  tut  need  not  be  always  the  case,  you  merely  get  sSTto” „ ' „7„ev  ng  uSta 

ta.w!_There  seem,  to  be  no  chance  of  .mproygmeut  all  right,  but  I do  not  see  l.ow  youSTK  E 

25.763  That  is  only  where  there  is  a very  heavy  taiS 

£d  Jems  pay  7 °CCUrS  ln  the  Case  0f  the  Collese  containing  turbary  to  the  extent  of  four  acres  of  arable 
- r . « is.  . _ to  one  of  turbary,  he  should  have  conveved  to  him  the 

25,764.  Supposing  you  had  no  tenants,  should  you  land,  subject  to  the  right  of  turbary,  bu/l  do  not  think 
be  discontented  with  the  way  in  which  the  College  that  that  could  be  done.  7 


rents  are  fixed?— I hold  one  lease  from  them,  which  is  25,781.  Do  you  think  that  would  give  rise  to  c< 
part  of  my  demesne  I think  it  works  rather  hard,  but  siderabie  disputes  ?-Yes,  of  course  he  would  cornel 
l exactly  like  to  say  when  I held  in  my  own  that  the  landlord  was  destroying  hTs  gralf  F 

tblli  WOrAr°Dg\  There  is  a great  25,782.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a larger  si 
difficulty  in  the  fixing  of  the  rents.  It  costs  a tre-  for  the  turbary  ?— It  would  be  a tremendous8 sum 
mendous  lot  of  money  to  put  it  in  force.  some  cases.  It  would  be  £40  or  £?0  a vS  and^l 


25,782.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  give  a larger  sum 
for  the  turbary?— It  would  be  a tremendous  sum  in 
some  cases.  It  would  be  £40  or  £50  a year,  and  that 
would  bp  a o-rput.  diffipyW  *1™  .......  ’i.  . 


make  a disturbance,  and  things  would  be  unsettled,  und 
the  people  would  never  know  what  really  the  rent  was. 
fifteen  years,  I think,  is  a quite  short  enough  period. 


I wmldnotb”  “‘f  "°‘  “ f*™"  7*  Pr0<i"c'  lent  "°uId  be  * B"**  "ben  someth”  n “ 

mL°t  “pr°d’’“"nt  3ecidedly.  might  open  tutbsry  beside  him  and  toko  away  tho 
It  ha.  raised  our  rents,  and  now  the  College  says  they  tenants.  That  is  a very  difficult  question.  I do  not 
can  raise  them  again,  and  yet  my  rents  have  been  lowered  know  how  it  is  to  be  managed 

TH,  C»mmi“on”‘  18  *»  2.0  per  cent.  25,783.  We  have  had  some  evidence  upon  that  point. 

2o,766.  It  has  been  suggested  to  os  that  ,t  might  be  25,784.  Mr.  Nelya n._Havo  you  known  of 'sales 

desirable  that  after  a period  of  five  years  either  the  under  the  Act  of ’70?— No 

IX  neril'to  h 7 Sh°“,ld  h"e  tb,e  Pi"T  ‘°  “ppl0  25'785'  Th“  this  very  ease,  and  pro- 

Lered  1 , -f  l r previously  fined  raised  or  vides  for  it  by  a seetion.-l  was  not  uwire  of  that. 

’ tbat  lp ‘he  ‘PPheant  did  not  succeed  l,e  should  25,786.  Ton  see  there  is  some  risk  in  piling  np  legis- 
dme  ha„d  7oV  h h‘™?  reB"d  “ the  Pric«  »f  P™-  “■>■>  without  understanding  what  exist  sot  piesent  It 

lPgS,^”5?,0thevf!"eo£,he,"di,he  is  there  in  the  second  part  of  tho  Act  of  70  J-I  was 
i • S!“,0Uid  , , sett^d.  y°u  think  that  would  be  not  aware  of  that. 

Tre?  “wh  t0^  thi”k1”‘h  , , U-  w.  There  is  a section  providing  for  that.-I 

Wbat  13  your  objection?— I think  it  would  did  not  know. 

Z neLlf  tUrbMlCe’  and  thlD°s  7ould  be  unsettled,  and  25,788.  I thought  you  might  be  suggesting  an  alter- 

& IT  know  what  really  the  rent  was.  alien  in  it? — No,  I did  not  kLw  of  it.  I think  that  in 
95  7Pfi  1 1f  a ,qUlte  sh°rt  enouSh  Period-  aU  cases  the  Government  ought  to  hold  the  royalties, 
the  Tnmt  \ f 7°U,  ■ \lnk  tl\®  re_ntf  fixed  !lt  l,le  timu  of  If  tliere  were  any  mines  running  across  the  strips  of  the 
25  Th  t1Sh,n°W  ‘ 1 do.  ?ot’  tenant’s  holdings  you  would  destroy  the  opening  up  of 

Price’ of  wh!re  lla3  )een  a considerable  fall  in  the  the  resources  of  the  country  if  you  sell  the  land  to  the 

thiJl-  Produce?— 1 There  has  been  some  fell,  but  1 tenant  and  allow  him  to  have  the  royalty  upon  this 

think  the  rents  were  fixed  too  low— that  the  fall  in  small  holding. 

PM25  77°n  ddbe  C0Yered  t}vdt-  25,789.  Lord  Milltoivn. — How  would  it  do  for  the 

(ln„n  ,1  • ,PPoslng  they  had  been  fixed  fairly  then,  Government  to  retain' the  right  of  turbary  ?— That 
uo  you  think  they  would  be  too  high  now?— I think  would  do. 

<Yed  T , 25,790.  Or  invest  it  in  some  public  body? — That 

i..j  i!'',. uPP°.slnS)  for  argument’s  sake,  that  they  could  be  made  a bargain  with  the  landlord  when  pur- 
nrieenf  ? y bxed>  * \en  w.ou*d  tbe  alteration  in  the  chasing.  It  is  a difficult  question,  because  a mountain 

unfair  r P' oc  uce’  'vb‘C'‘  bas  Slnce  occurred,  make  them  may  be  good  turbary  though  it  is  not  used  at 

have  bpo  ""iT  'i~j  e"’  1 t,link  hard,y-  % renta  present.  In  the  years  of  the  distress  I spent  about  £1 50 

changpd  Dr> Pl”  ed  down,  yet  they  had  not  been  cutting  a road  into  the  mountain  to  open  up  turbary, 

still  tho  r Umg  years  ^ never  raised  them,  and  I have  not  let  it  yet,  and  I am  getting  no  return  for  the 

25  779  °l?missloncrs  pulled  me  down  20  per  cent.  money.  Of  course  that  mountain  would  only  be  sold 

’ , ’ was  going  to  say  that  during  those  fifty  as  grazing, 
jears  there  have  been  several  years  when  prices  have  25,791.  You  cannot  keep  that?— No. 

hullo  1 l0'Yerthan  they  are  now  ?— The  Commissioners  25,792.  If  an  individual  sells  his  estate  to-morrow 

or  77q6  d.own  Per  cent.  on  an  average.  he  takes  his  chance  ? — Of  course  he  does,  if  you 

period  f 'fift  ° y°U  aware  tbat — tbat  during  the  sell  a part  where  there  is  no  turbary  at  the  judicial 


25  779  °™missionYrs  Pulled  me  down  20  per  cent. 
>77.,.  I Was  going  to  say  that  during  those  fifty 
jears  there  have  been  several  years  when  prices  have 
ceen  far  lowerthan  they  are  now  ?— The  Commissioners 
or  down  lg'a  Per  cent,  on  an  average. 


Peri  d f 'fift  G y°U  aware  tbat — tbat  during  the  sell  a part  where  there  is  no  turbary  at  the  judicial 

were  ° v,  i years  tbere  were  niany  years  when  prices  rent,  but  where  the  landlord  is  expecting  to  make 

that  “T  ower  *ban  they  are  now  ? — If  they  were  money  out  of  the  turbary,  that  would  not  do.  There  is 
would  be  an  argument another  question  with  regard  to  the  sales  that  I think 
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Dec.  10, 1881.  ought  to  be  looked  at.  The  Government  ought  to  buy 

the  estate  and  sell  to  the  tenants,  because  the  landlord 

Major  would  have  to  make  out  his  title  for  his  tenants.  Now 

Hamilton.  the  tenant’s  title  is  often  a very  bad  title.  We  always 

hold  that  when  a tenant  died  his  eldest  son  or  widow 
came  into  the  holding,  but  the  law  as  it  stands  at 
* present  makes  it  that  the  value  of  the  holding  is  divided 

amongst  the  whole  family,  and  I have  known  a man  to 
come  back  from  America  many  years  after  the  father’s 
death  and  claim  his  share  of  the  land. 

25.793.  There  is  a provision  in  the  Act,  as  you 
know,  enabling  the  State  to  buy  the  holding  and  sell  to 
the  tenants? — Yes,  that  would  take  the  onus  from  the 
landlord  and  make  the  title  to  the  tenant. 

25.794.  The  State  could  confer  absolute  title? — 
Yes,  a title  in  the  tenant  subject  to  some  one  else 
taking  it  from  him — that  it  was  the  tenancy  that  was 
sold. 

25.795.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  rather  a poor 
title. 

25.796.  Lord  Milltown. — It  strikes  me  that  may 
form  a new  difficulty  in  the  way  of  selling  at  all  ? — Yes, 
there  should  be  something  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  to 
meet  that. 

25.797.  Mr.  Neligan. — Whoever  takes  out  adminis- 
tration from  the  deceased  person  will  have  the  right  ? — 
Yes,  but  they  do  not  understand  much  about  adminis- 
tration. 

25.798.  It  would  be  a simpler  method  to  take-  out 
administration,  which  can  be  done  for  a few  shillings 
on  a small  property  ? — Yes,  but  some  more  may  come 
back  from  America.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Trinity 
College  head  rents  I do  not  know  what  should  be  done 
about  them.  The  rent  is  being  raised  on  us. 

25.799.  Lord  MiUtown. — I do  not  see  how  that 
comes  within  the  scope  of  our  inquiry. — I do  not 
know  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  anything  about  that 
subject.  I cannot  sell  my  property.  It  comes  under 
your  inquiry  in  that  way.  A great  number  of  those 
would  have  bought,  but  I could  not  sell.  Trinity 
College  connot  sell. 

25.800.  Supposing  that  Trinity  College  was  com- 
pelled to  sell — would  that  meet  the  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

25.801.  You  are  prepared  to  give  an  adequate  price  ? 
— If  it  was  to  be  sold  we  ought  to  get  a statement  of 
the  price  that  they  would  sell  at. 

25.802.  I suppose  you  do  not  want  to  have  a fair 
rent  fixed  on  the  College  estate  ? — We  cannot  go  in. 

25.803.  Would  you  like  to? — To  give  up  our 
interest  and  all  that  ? 

25.804.  To  have  a fair  rent  fixed  by  the  Land  Com- 
missioners.— That  is  what  I felt  inclined  to  do  in  the 
first  case,  taking  into  account  what  we  had  paid  to  the 
College. 

25.805.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  could  not  do  that. 

25.806.  Lord  Milltown. — If  you  had  a fair  rent  fixed 
it  would  be  on  the  same  principles  as  those  applied  in 
the  cases  of  the  occupying  tenants  ? — Certainly,  but  if 
they  had  fined  down  the  rent  that  sum  ought  to  be 
taken  into  consideration. 

25.807.  That  is  by  fines  to  Trinity  College? — 
Certainly  ; not  by  fines  to  any  one  else.  I know  they 
are  unable  to  sell,  because  I asked  them  to  sell  part. 

25.808.  Understand  that  principle.  Supposing  a 
tenant  farmer  paid  a fine  on  the  taking  out  of  the  lease 
he  would  have  a right  to  come  in  and  have  that  taken 
into  consideration  ? — Most  decidedly,  if  he  paid  a fine 
on  the  taking  out  of  the  lease.  1 think  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  It  is  the  same  thing  as  a 
certain  amount  of  rent. 

25.809.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  has  been  paying  rent  and 
interest  on  the  fine? — Yes. 

25.81 1'.  I am  afraid  that  is  a question  with  which  we 
cannot  deal. 

25.811.  Lord  Milltown. — At  any  rate,  if  the  College 
was  able  to  sell  its  estates,  or,  still  more,  if  it  was  com- 
pelled to  sell,  that  would  meet  your  case  ?— It  would 
meet  the  case. 

25.812.  I suppose  they  do  not  take  very  much  in- 
terest in  thfir  property  there? — No,  they  do  not. 

25.813.  You  of  course  sublet  it  to  the  tenants  at 


considerably  higher  rents  than  you  pay  the  College  ?— 
Certainly. 

25.814.  What  you  mean  of  course  is  that  your 
margin  of  profit  has  been  diminished  ? — Yes,  diminished 
on  the  one  side  and  raised  on  the  other  side.  The  rents 
we  are  paying  have  been  raised,  and  the  rents  we  are 
receiving  have  been  diminished. 

25.81 5.  Raised  with  reference  to  the  price  of  produce’ 
—Yes. 

25.816.  Which  was  the  original  contract? — No,  it  is 
not  the  contract.  I do  not  object  to  the  contract.  I 
would  be  sorry  to  break  the  contract,  but  we  entered 
into  a sort  of  partnership  with  the  College  as  to  the 
price.  They  say,  “ What  we  set  to  you  is  more 
“ profitable  because  prices  have  risen.”  The  Sub-Com- 
missioners come  down  and  say,  “ The  profits  are  less 
“ than  they  were  because  prices  have  fallen.” 

25.817.  Mr. Neligan. — i cannot followyour argument. 
Your  rent  is  calculated  on  a different  basis  from  that, 
of  the  occupier.  If  the  occupation  rent  be  a fair  rent 
you  should  pay  the  College  that,  rent? — No;  because 
we  had  a beneficial  interest  when  the  Act  of  ’51  was 
passed. 

25.818.  The  only  way  to  reach  your  point  would  be 
by  a readjustment  of  the  College  rents  ,on  the  basis  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Act? — We  want  the  produce  clause 
changed. 

25.819.  At  all  events,  that  is  a matter  we  have  nothing 
to  do  with.  We  are  inquiring  into  the  Acts  of ’81  and 
’85. — You  have  not  power  to  do  anything  ? 

25.820.  Further  than  to  recommend  that  the  College 
should  Fell? — Yes. 

25.821.  The  periods  of  revision  are  20  years? — 10; 
we  think  they  should  be  changed  to  15  years. 

25.822.  That  would  make  it  worse  for  you  ? — It  does 
not  make  the  least  difference. 

25.823.  There  should  be  a new  account  taken  as 
between  you  and  the  College. — We  can  only  do  that 
every  10  years. 

25.824.  The  only  way  in  which  the  change  of  law 
can  reach  you  is  to  have  a readjustment  of  the  rent  next 
year. — That  would  be  rather  breaking  the  contract,  and 
we  wish  to  avoid  that,  we  want  to  keep  it. 

25.825.  Keep  it  and  pay  them.  They  will  take  your 
money  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 

25.826.  Mr.  Knipe. — 1 think  you  said  you  gave  your 
tenants  a reduction  this  year? — Yes;  I gave  a reduc- 
tion on  the  estate  I mentioned. 

25.827.  The  tenants  who  got  judicial  rents  fixed 
received  no  reduction  ? — No. 

25.828.  Has  it  been  a common  occurrence  in  youi 
locality  for  landlords  to  give  reductions  on  the  judicial 
rents  ? — I do  not  know  any  landlords  who  gave  reduc- 
tions on  the  judicial  rents — that  is,  where  they  had  been 
in  Court.  But  they  gave  reductions  in  some  cases  where 
the  rents  had  been  settled  amicably.  Settling  the  rents 
amicably  saved  a good  deal  of  trouble  and  expense  to 
both  landlord  and  tenant,  and  it  was  quite  a different 
thing  when  they  went  into  Court. 

25.829.  I think  you  said,  looking  at  the  low  price  ol 
cattle,  that  the  small  farmers  were  placed  in  a more 
difficult  position  than  they  had  been  in  before?— Of 
course  it  did.  The  price  of  cattle  has  gone  down. 

25.830.  You  are  very  well  acquainted  with  the  price 
of  cattle  ? — Yes. 

25.831.  How  much  would  you  say  they  are  lower 
now  than  five  years  ago? — Beef  is  lower,  and  that  affects 
the  larger  farmers.  Young  cattle  are  not  so  much  lower. 
They  are  lower  to  a certain  extent — a little,  but  not  so 
much. 

25.832.  We  have  had  evidence  to  show  that  they  are? 

— I find  young  cattle  now 

25.833.  I am  speaking  of  1881  down  to  the  present 
time.  Has  there  not  been  a great  reduction  in  the  price 
of  young  stock  ? — There  has  been  some  reduction,  but 
very  little,  I think — in  young  stock,  yearlings,  and  that 
sort  of  thing,  which  is  principally  what  the  fanners 
sell. 

25.834.  Would  a reduction  in  that  class  of  cattle 
have  a serious  effect  upon  the  small  farmers? — It  would 
decidedly. 
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^IAi,id  ™7  much  league  und^r  a decree  of  the  Court,  and  lie  brought  it  in 


25.836.  And  was  it  in  consequence  of  the  reduction 
in  that  class  of  cattle  you  felt  justified  in  giving  a re- 
duction ? — Yes,  there  is  general  depression. 

25.837.  Looking  at  the  financial  position  of  formers 


under  the  decree  and  ejected  the  man  who  was  in  ec-_^_18 
posses  ion.  That  was  sold  at  a very  low  price  indeed.  Major 
-o,8o4.  And  perhaps  there  may  have  been  some  Hamilton, 
other  farms  sold  ? — I do  not  think  there  were ; that  was 


25,837.  Looking  at  the  financial  position  of  formers  sold  „n,W  „ n0‘  t lmk  t!i®re  were;  tbat  was 

in  your  part  of  the  country,  do  you  think  they  are  in  a onr  «nlo  v ^ecree  0 t lG  90urt-  • ^,lat  was  not  one  of 

better  position  or  a worse  position  than  at  the  time  the  that  these  menwil?  B^ec£Uon,?!§§  il  0n!y  Proves 


Land  Act  was 
worse  position. 


was  passed  in  1881  ?-I  think  they  are  "in  a TthinkU  8°  *“5  ™ak®  ?Secu.tion  Sillcs‘ 

;ion.  y . °.V.d , , “ink  y°.u  said  m reply  to  his  lordship  that 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  cases  they  have  now  although  ' llS1  ^ 82  T*™  ^ re?ts 
1 are  not  willing  to  nnv  ? .T  dn  ...  ’ ° Prlces  have  fallen  since  then,  the  price 


money  and  are  not  willing  to  pay  ’ — I do  not  think  nf  PrlCGS  “ave  fuden  s‘nce  then,  the  price 

about  me  that  i,  much  the  rn.se.  7 stilE®  cut  Produce?—!  think  they  arc 

25.839.  You  said  that  as  a rule  they  are  verv  honest  o.«  o r. r „ . . ... 

people  in  your  locality  ? — They  are  *lke  y°n  to  reconcile  those  state- 

25.840.  And  would  pay  their  demands  if  they  had  tEeon  juSn“  The'”  7 t”T  S°"  '"‘™  m tn 

“»  ~ »*  » VTi»‘  ta  another  thing.  ‘ "**  - 

woidduather  hold  back.  They  do  not  make  enertions  25,857.  Mr.  ITdigtm.- You;  do  not  moat  Mr.  Iinipe's 

25.841.  But  from  what  you  know  do  you  think  thev  ^ 25  8ns  Mr  rr, * . . , 

' would  pay  if  they  had  the  means  to  do  so?— I would  self ’—Not  on  the  in, Hni  l y°u  g^mg  reductions  your- 
not  exactly  say  that  of  them  all.  aJ  "u  Ju^c‘al  rents.  1 have  given  reduc- 

25,842  With  reterence  to  the  purchase  clauses  of  aho^b eqS  £ USht ”“r'V 
rf&tL  °e”“  'he  ,o™„t,?f-Te°  ****  **  7°"  ~ of landlord,  have  given  reduction, 

25,843.  Have  the  tenants  the  „me  desire  to  buy  now  a **” 


as  they  had  some  years  ago  ?—  1 do  not  think  so.  'They 
seem  to  think  they  will  get  the  land  for  nothing. 

25,844.  Has  any  arrangement  between  landlord  and 


25,860.  Has  the  foreign  produce  that  lias  come  into 
tins  country  had  the  effect  of  lowering  the  prices  of 

what  WP.  nrndneo  lini-o  ......  II. 0 i.>  1 . 


the  mountain  far  from  me.  25  8fii  AvCi  if  1,  a . , 

improved' ' D°  “f  TT  “7  b°  “‘t“'sd  » ^ F=S  I 

improved  m any  way,  by  the  State  interfering  between  prices  ? — I will  give  you  an  instance  I send  a auantitv 

't2SSrrdrtorpleterto^?  ofrabbitstoLi^^audlus^J^andTff 

o-  0 ed  w.  !ydc  t0  cnter  lnto  any  such  matCer-  aad  a°w  I only  get  Is.  8 d. 

a 2^-  Where  75  P®r  cent- °[  thf  tenants  are  willing  25,862.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  reduc- 

|ahK4Sa/Sr?l^„^  ’"***  " gi™B  “ ** 


there  should  be  compulsory  sale  ?— It  would  depend  very 
considerably  upon  what  the  price  was.  In  some  cases 
if  you  had  very  low  prices  it  would.be  very  hard  on  the 
landlord. 

25,847.  It  would  in  that  case  be  taken  out  of  the 


competent  tn'To'^ld  E*  **J  7 »h“  ^ r7Tw.ro 


25,863.  Looking  to  your  .statement  that  the  rents 
fixed  in  ’81  and  ’82  are  fair,  how  can  you  reconcile  that 
with  the  fact  that  the  English  tenants,  who  have  more 
advantages  than  our  farmers,  yet  their  landlords  have 
found  it  necessary  to  give  them  those  reduclions? 


Tmdtord  should Ike  tT  lm  t>«»  very  oon.ider.bl,  rai.ed  Lee 

“kVTcSv 7 7,17  r lhat  1 ■T1'1  s“  ■”«“>.  » I should  say  the  reduction,  havo 

I Sy  * 7 ti*t  1 “PP0.e  it  will  come  to  that.  not  brought  thorn  down  to  what  they  were. 

25  848 77  “,7  “le.-  *MM.  And  your  tenant,  got  a /eduction  of  18  por 

m,«ie  a "great  deal  “„r£r  iSmST.T  “.,,77  S'  “T,  *K  “S  T “’ST”1  1” 


require  a great  deal  further  information  about  the 
of  prices  that  would  be  given. 

25  840  mi...  l.„. .11  ,.e . 


25,864.  And  your  tenants  got  a reduction  of  18  per 
cent,  in  the  courts  ? — Yes,  any  man  who  improved  his 
land.  Any  man  who  did  not,  did  not.  If  they  did 
nothing  their  rents  were  kept  the  same,  but  where  the 


25  840  mL  , i j.  i , . . uuwimg  meir  rents  were  Kept  tne  same,  but  where  the 

ten-m’to  min.ur  nd,°rds.miSht  want  too  much,  and  the  tenants  had  improvements  those  were  taken  out  of  the 
tenants  might  want  to  give  too  little,  and  if  a court  of  price  of  the  rent. 

ofStl  Sf  hands'^fr'tS^  7°,Uld  takG  'J6  n,‘attf,r  T 25’865‘  ^ S ivinS  hin.  credit  for  the  improvements? 
income  y '°  *71  ^ lm,dlo7 a ~Yes'  The  more  G°nld  be  put  upon  improvement,  the 

three  t)Pr  £t!  f d one'fi,fth.  and  only  give  more  my  rent  was  reduced.  Where  there  were  no  im- 

nothim,  t-  f t le  money>  and  11  miglit  leave  provements,  it  was  put  so  that  it  only  showed  that  the 
or  o' Xn  it  ,,  rent  of  1826  was  a fair  rent, 

be  ni'in  tn  !e!"i:_W°uIdm,nccess”iIy  25’866'  Are  1101  Commissioners  supposed  to  take 


I mlfrSd  of  m\V  With «maU  marginS ?_T1‘at1  is  what  these’  thin.gs  int0  account ?-Of  course  they  are,  but 
and  that-  Hn  ’ * Pa7  hve  Per  cent-  on  encumbrances,  they  take  into  consideration  what  the  tenant  has  done, 


25,851.  Mr.  Knipe. — Had  not  the  landlords  ; 


and  take  very  little  into  consideration  what  the  landlord 


rave'rT  ? ,he  Act  »f  '81 1 a.  yon  25,857.  Notwith.toudiug  that  they  gave  18  per  cent, 

fixin  {,m  . dlfference  between  reducing  the  rent  and  reduction  on  your  property  ?— Yes. 

direction"3  i3”06  ' ^ wouid  8e  a blow  in  the  same  25,868.  That  would  appear  to  show  that  these  rents 

25  859  o i • . _ were  high  ? — Where  the  tenant  improved  the  holding ; 

vmi  mo  i-  Pea  , nS  °‘  tenant  right  in  your  locality,  but  where  they  did  not  improve,  they  did  not  usually 
you  mentioned  the  case  of  one  farm.  Was  it  sold  this  get  a reduction. 

25 ssn  e^’  some  time  about  January.  25,869.  Both  class  of  tenants  went  into  Court? — 

gjjj  j’°Y  Were  there  any  other  farms  offered  for  Yes. 

Land  T °D^  knGW  one  farm  sold,  and  it  was  sold  to  a 25,870.  And  the  outcome  is  that  they  got  18  per 
g‘  TTfPSr.  I am  not  very  positive  about  the  exact  cent.  ?— Yes,  on  some. 

sold  at  * r S°  ^ would  not  like  to  state  what  it  was  25,871.  That  would  show  that  the  rents  were  pretty 
• It  was  sold  to  the  President  of  the  Land  high? — At  all  events,  as  you  have  mentioned  about  the 
24828.  ddd 
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Sec.  10,  1886.  English  landlords,  I may  say  that  I think  you  will  find 
their  rents  were  raised  very  considerably  since  1826. 

Major  25,872.  They  have  been  making  reductions  lately? 

Hamilton.  Yes 

25.873.  Is  it  not  a fact  that  the  landlords  in  England 
made  all  the  improvements? — There  is  no  question 
about  that. 

25.874.  That  is  not  the  case  on  your  property? — 
No. 

25.875.  The  tenants  made  the  improvements? — Yes. 
The  landlord  makes  a good  deal ; but  it  does  not  signify ; 
whether  he  does  or  not,  the  rent  is  cut  down.  There 


was  one  case  of  £28  rent  cut  down  to  £24.  The  rent 
was  never  raised  since  1780,  and  yet  they  cut  me  down 
though  I had  made  2,000  perches  of  drains  on  it.  The 
original  lease  was  given  to  a man  to  entitle  him  to  vote. 
It  was  raised,  on  appeal,  to  £26. 

25.876.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  the  Commissioners  in 
your  part  of  the  country  give  great  satisfaction  to  the 
tenants  ? — I do  not  know'. 

25.877.  Mr.  Enipe. — The  tenants  have  been  complain- 
ing that  the  rents  were  fixed  too  high  ? — They  com- 
plain, for  they  think  they  should  get  them  for  nothing. 


Mr.  D.  G.  Cross,  examined. 


25.878.  Lord  Milltown. — I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  in  the  county  Tipperary? — Yes,  and  umjer- 
agent  too. 

25.879.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm? — I have  100 
Irish  acres  in  my  own  hands. 

25.880.  Do  you  mean  that  it  is  your  own  ? — I have 
it  rented.  I farm  that. 

25.881.  You  pay  rent  for  it  ? — Yes. 

25.882.  What  is  your  tenure  ? — From  year  to  year. 

25.883.  You  have  not  gone  into  the  Court,  then  ? — 
No.  I took  it  since  ’81. 

25.884.  You  have  been  placed  on  the  land  since  ’81  ? 
—Yes. 

25.885.  Had  you  any  previous  connection  with  land  ? 
— Not  except  as  under-agent. 

25.886.  Then  the  rent  was  fixed  by  agreement,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

25.887.  Is  it  a judicial  rent? — No. 

25.888.  Not  an  agreement  in  Court  ? — No. 

25.889.  I presume,  then,  you  are  satisfied  with  the 
rent  ? — Perfectly. 

25.890.  Or,  of  course,  you  would  have  gone  into 
Court  ? — Yes. 

25.891.  Are  the  judicial  rents  fair  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — I think  so. 

25.892.  Is  there  satisfaction  with  them  amongst  the 
people  ? — There  are  some  of  the  tenants  grumbling  a 
little,  but  not  many.  There  are  some  of  them  not 
satisfied. 

25.893.  I suppose  it  is  more  difficult  to  make  the 
rent  these  last  two  years  than  it  was  in  the  last  three 
or  four  previous  ones  ? — This  year  I think  it  was. 

25.894.  This  year? — Yes,  and  the  reason  that  I 
think  this  year  is  so  much  harder  is  that  we  had  very 
bad  weather  in  the  harvest. 

25.895.  A difficulty  in  sowing  the  corn? — Yes. 

25.896.  Do  you  depend  upon  the  oat  crop  much  ? — 
Yes.  Barley  was  not  quite  so  goed,  but  the  oat  was 
very  good. 

25.897.  Better  than  last  year  ? (No  answer.) 

25.898.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  part  of  Tipperary  do 
you  come  from  ? — Near  Nenagh. 

25.899.  Lord  Milltown. — You  had  a good  grass  crop 
this  year  ? — Yes. 

25.900.  And  did  your  stock  do  well  ? — Yes,  my  stock 
did  very  well,  and  generally,  all  round  the  country,  the 
grass  was  much  better  this  year  than  last  year. 

25.901.  Then  why  is  it  a worse  year  for  the  farmers 
than  last  year — because  the  grass  is  a very  important 
item  in  the  Tipperary  farmers’  account? — Yes;  the 
bulk  of  them  about  us  have  a good  deal  of  tillage. 
They  are  generally  tillage  farms. 

25.902.  Why  have  the  tillage  farmers  not  found  this 
so  good  a year  as  last  year  ? — Owing  to  the  bad  weather 
— die  month  of  bad  weather  that  we  had. 

25.903.  Is  the  potato  crop  good? — It  is  not  quite  so 
good  this  year. 

25.904.  Last  year  it  was  good  ? — Last  year  it  was 
good.  It  was  a fair  crop  this  year,  but  not  so  good  as 
last  year. 

25.905.  You  think  the  tenants  have  some  difficulty 
in  meeting  their  engagements  this  year  ? — But  I think 
there  is  a good  deal  of  that  owing  to  themselves.  They 
are  very  extravagant  in  a good  many  cases. 


25.906.  Have  they  reduced  their  expenditure  in 
these  bad  times  ? — No. 

25.907.  Have  the  gentry  reduced  theirs  ? — Yes,  they 
were  forced  to  do  it. 

25.908.  But  you  do  not  think  the  tenants  have  ? — I 
do  not  think  so. 

25.909.  Do  they  live  better  or  worse  than  a few 
years  ago  ? — I think  they  drink  more.  I think  there  is 
more  drink  consumed.  When  they  have  threshing 
machines,  very  often  they  will  all  go  home  drunk.  I 
saw  an  occurrence  of  that  sort  the  other  night,  and  it 
is  quite  a common  thing. 

25.910.  And  has  there  been  an  increase  of  that  kind 
of  thing  ? — I think  so.  I think  it  is  on  the  increase. 

25.911.  Since  the  agitation  set  in  ? — Since  the  agita- 
tion set  in  the  people  have  got  in  the  habit  of  drinking 
more  than  formerly. 

25.912.  Although,  as  you  say,  it  may  be  difficult  this 
year  to  make  up  the  rent  in  some  cases,  are  you  of 
opinion  that  on  the  whole  the  judicial  rents  have  be- 
come unfair  rents  ? — No,  I am  not. 

25.913.  I suppose  having  a fixed  rent  there  must 
come  years  when  it  is  more  difficult  to  pay  it  than  in 
others  ? — Of  course,  in  the  course  of  nature  it  must ; 
but  I think  on  the  whole  that  with  economy  the  tenants 
should  be  able  to  pay  the  judicial  rent  this  year. 

25.914.  Is  there  a combination  against  allowing  them 
to  pay  their  rents  ? — There  is. 

25.915.  Those  who  wish  to  pay  are  not  allowed  to 
pay  ? — I know  men  both  able  and  willing  to  pay  who 
are  not  aljowed  to  pay. 

25.916.  \Does  the  National  League  flourish  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

25.917.  Is  there  any  boycotting,  or  how  do  they  en- 
force their  decrees  ? — There  is  boycotting  to  a certain 
extent.  For  instance,  farmers  that  I have  known  to 
pay  their  rents  will  not  be  spoken  to  by  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  road.  There  is  nothing  in  the  way  of 
preventing  them  from  getting  food,  but  as  far  as  speak- 
ing is  concerned  they  are  boycotted.  They  will  pass 
them  and  won’t  speak  to  them  or  take  any  notice  of 
them. 

25.918.  You  have  been  free  from  outrages  ? — Yes. 

25.919.  Tipperary  has  quite  lost  its  old  name? — 
Yes. 

25.920.  And  become  a most  respectable  part  of  the 
country  ? — -Yes. 

25.921.  But  there  is,  you  think,  a combination  ? — I 
am  quite  sure  of  it. 

25.922.  To  prevent  those  willing  to  pay  from  paying 
their  rent  l— Yes. 

25.923.  Do  you  think  that  the  tenants  on  the  whole 
could  pay  this  year  ? — I know  there  are  a great  many 
could  pay. 

25.924.  I mean  on  the  whole  ? 

25.925.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  a rule  ? — As  a rule  I 
think  the  tenants  could  pay  this  year. 

25.926.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  they  paid  ? — Some  of 
them  have.  On  the  Toler  property  the  bulk  of  them 
have  paid  the  May  rent. 

25.927.  The  May  rent  is  collected  in  November  ?— 
It  is  collected  in  August,  and  the  bulk  of  the  tenants 
paid  then. 

25.928.  Have  things  got  better  in  the  way  of  pay- 
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ment  of  rent  within  the  last  fortnight  or  three  weeks  ? 
— No,  worse. 

25.929.  Was  it  better  two  months  ago  ?— It  was 
much  more  so  two  months  ago. 

25.930.  Was  there  a marked  improvement  then  ?— 

Yes,  if  the  agitation  kept  quiet.  The  tenants  were' 
more  inclined  to  pay  then  than  now.  But  they  are  not 
inclined  to  pay  now,  and  those  who  are  inclined  to  pay 
are  afraid.  i J 

25.931.  What  do  you  attribute  that  to? The 

National  League  is  very  busy. 

25.932.  Is  it  a considerable  influence  ? — It  is. 

25.933.  Do  the  people  willingly  belong  to  it  ? A 

great  many  of  them  do  not. 

25.934.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a popular  thing 
in  the  country  if  they  could  be  delivered  from  the  rule 
of  the  National  League? — I think  it  would  be  one  of 
the  greatest  blessings  that  the  country  has  seen  for  a 
long  time. 

25.935.  Do  the  people  think  that  ? — A great  many 
are  groaning  under  the  oppression,  and  they  cannot  rid 
themselves  of  it. 

25.936.  Are  those  who  are  inclined  to  support  it  the 
most  thrifty  of  the  people  ? — I think  they  are  the  most 
thriftless  that  are  supporting  it  the  most. 

25.937.  Bankrupt  tenants  and  such  like  ? — Yes. 

25.938.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  well-to-do 
tenants  would  not  support  it?— They  would  shake 
themselves  free  from  it  if  they  could. 

25.939.  Has  there  been  hitherto  a good  feelino- 

between  the  landlords  and  tenants  in  your  locality  ?— 
Yes.  1 

25.940.  No  personal  animosity  ? — None  whatever. 

25.941.  Are  the  people  anxious  to  buy  their  hold- 
ings, do  you  think  t — They  are  if  they  could  get  them 
cheap  enough.  Some  of  them  are  anxious  to  buy  if 
they  could  get  them  cheap  enough. 

25.942.  Is  their  desire  to  reduce  the  amount  that 
they  have  to  pay,  or  is  it  a desire  to  become  the  owners 
of  the  land  ? — I think  it  is  more  to  become  the  owners 
of  the  land. 

25.943.  But  they  are  not  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
for  that  ? — No. 

25.944.  But  if  they  got  it  on  the  same  rent  as  now- 

on  such  terms  that  the  instalments  and  the  taxation 
would  not  increase  the  amount  they  pay  now,  do  you 
think  they  would  wish  to  buy  ?— On  the  Hackett  pro- 
perty—quite  close  to  Nenagh— they  have  been  offered 
the  land  at  18  years’  purchase,  and  they  refused  to  buy 
at  that.  1 

25.945.  Are  they  judicial  rents  ? — Yes. 

25.946.  Fair  rents  ? — Yes. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE. 


25.947.  They  declined  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

25.948.  Does  that  disinclination  arise  from  the  idea 
that  they  will  get  it  cheaper  if  they  wait  a little  longer  ? 
—Yes,  I think  so. 

25.949.  That  is  a perfectly  natural  idea  on  their 
part.— I would  not  blame  a man  for  trying  to  get  it 
reasonable. 

25.950.  Do  you  think  that  if  there  was  a restoration 
ot  law  and  order  they  would  be  anxious  to  buy  ?— I 
think  they  would  at  the  terms  offered. 

25.951.  The  reluctance  arises  from  the  desire  to  get 
L?eaPer,?— Yes>  and  they  are  hoping,  I believe,  that 
it  they  hold  on  they  will  get  it  cheaper. 

25.952.  Is  there  any  recommendation  that  you  would 
A i9°  ^ke  With  reSard  to  the  working  of  the  Purchase 
Act.— The  only  thing  I am  afraid  of  is  that  hereafter 

ere  may  be  a good  deal  of  subdivision.  I have 
Always  been  afraid  of  that  in  connection  with  the 
"urchase  Act. 

39?,3', Do  y°u  think  they  are  as  anxious  as  ever  to 

mde  ? I think  they  would  if  they  were  peasant 
Proprietors.  1 

*t  would  be  forbidden  by  the  law  until  they 
diffl  i r 'nsta^ments,  but  I suppose  you  anticipate  a 
mmculty  in  carrying  that  prohibition  out  ? — I believe 
mere  would  be. 

J suppose,  even  now,  there  is  a certain 

unt  of  difficulty  ? — I know  that,  if  the  landlords  had 


? of  subdivision.  ri^d'  ““  W°“ld  * S“>d 

13  1.  ,2£’956-  Do  y°u  think  that  their  purchase  of  the  L.  G. 

Holdings  would  tend  to  make  the  tenants  more  loyal  Cross- 
- and  anxious  to  uphold  the  law  of  the  land  ?— Well,  it 
e would  in  some  cases,  I think. 

* %957.  Not  in  all  ?— Not  in  all,  I think. 

y 2a,958.  It  would  have  a tendency  in  that  way  ? It 

would : but  I think  there  are  some  of  them  about  us 
e that  nothing  would  make  loyal. 

25.959.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would 
be  desirable  to  shorten  the  judicial  term  of  fifteen 

A years  ? — I do  not  think  it  would. 

25.960.  Yon  think  it  is  short  anougl,  ?_I  think  it  is 
J quite  short  enough. 

3 25,961.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 

, IT  \r,eV,S'°'\?Ve,''y  five  years  on  the  application  of 
either  the  landlord  or  tenant  at  his  peril— that  is  to 
say,  on  the  ground  of  the  rise  or  fall  in  prices  only 
without  taking  into  consideration  the  value  of  the 
1 holding  ?— I think  that  would  be  a verv  difficult  thing 

to  be  done. 

' 25,962.  Very  difficult  ?— Yes ; to  go  over  the  whole 

J county  and  arrange  it  that  way  every  five  years. 

25,963.  You  think  there  would  be  a difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  prices  ? — I think  there  would. 

1 25,964.  You  should  give  every  market  town  ? — I do 

: not  think  you  would  have  to  do  that,  but  I think  there 

would  be  a difficulty  in  going  over  the  property  every 
nve  years.  Supposing  it  was  a large  property,  it  would 
be  disarranging  the  whole  thing.  I think  fifteen  years 
is  quite  short  enough. 

25,965.  Supposing  that  the  prices  were  taken  from 
the  Government  return  every  year  ? — I valued  for  the 
Land  Act,  and  I took  them  into  consideration  for  the 
fifteen  years ; and  I allowed  for  the  fall.  In  ’81  or 
’82  I did  not  think  we  were  at  the  bottom  of  the 
depression. 

Ykun  y°u  have  not  been  surprised  tit  the 

fall  ? — No. 

25,96/ . You  took  it  into  consideration  ? — Yes. 

25.968.  Was  that  the  esse  with  many  valuers? I 

could  not  say. 

25.969.  If  they  knew  their  business,  they  should 
have  done  so  ? — Yes. 

25.970.  And  the  Sub- Commissioners  also,  I suppose? 

— Yes. 

25.971.  You  do  not  think  that  there  is  anything 

extraordinary  in  the  fall?— No.  I anticipated  that 

there  would  be  a fall.  I thought  that  we  had  not  seen 
the  worst. 

25.972.  Mr.  Knipe. — Were  you  one  of  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  ? — No. 

25.973.  You  were  a valuer  for  the  Court  ?— No  ; a 
valuer  for  the  proprietors. 

25.974.  You  were  not  employed  by  the  tenants? — 

No. 

25.975.  Lord  Milltown. — In  your  judgment,  having  a 
very  large  experience,  you  were  of  opinion  that  we  had 
not  reached  the  worst  ? — Yes. 

25.976.  And  the  fall  that  has  since  occurred  has  not 
surprised  you  ? — No. 

25,9/7.  Do  you  think  that  it  should  have  been  taken 
into  consideration  as  a possibility  when  the  rents  were 
fixed  ? — I think  it  was,  too,  because  in  most  cases  the 
Commissioners  fixed  the  rents  a little  below  my 
valuation. 

25.978.  They  did? — Yes. 

25.979.  Would  you  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  they 
practically  accepted  your  valuation  ?— Yes.  I have  had 
a good  deal  of  experience,  and  I thought  I was  going 
fairly  about  it,  and  sometimes  I thought  that  the  Com- 
missioners were  going  too  low. 

25.980.  Mr.  Knipe. — Is  your  farm  partly  tillage  and 
partly  grazing  ? — It  is  generally  'Taxing.  In  fact,  it  is 
all  grazing  except  a little  bit  about  my  house,  where  I 
am  living. 

25.981.  Is  it  in  the  county  Tipperary  ? — Yes. 

25.982.  Do  you  buy  stock  ? — Yes. 

25.983.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  ? — Yes.  I have  a 
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lambs. 

Mr.  I).  G.  25,984.  What  is  your  experience  about  the  price  of 

Cross-  young  stock  ? — They  are  lower  than  five  or  six  years 

ago. 

25.985.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  much  lower  you 
bought  them  last  year  than  in  ’81  and  ’82  ? — About  ’80, 
calves  were  about  £3  each  in  November,  and  this  year 
I bought  calves  about  the  same  quality  at  £2  3s.  6 d. 

25.986.  Do  you  buy  two-year-olds  ? — No ; I chiefly 
buy  calves. 

25.987.  Those  are  young  calves  reared  this  year  ? — 
Yes.  I bought  year-and-a-half  olds  the  other  day  at 
£6  15s.,  which  I thought  was  a fair  price. 

25.988.  You  do  not  think  they  are  any  lower  now 
than  five  or  six  years  ago  ? — They  are — a little. 

25.989.  Are  you  able  to  say  how  much  ? — I tell  you 
I bought  calves  five  or  six  years  ago  at  £3,  and  this 
year  at  £2  3s.  6d. 

25.990.  I am  speaking  of  two-year-olds  ? — I do  not 
buy  two-year-olds. 

25.991.  Are  they  £2  each  lower  now  ? — 1 should 
th ini#  30s.  at  all  events.  Lambs  are  better  this  year 
than  last  year  or  the  year  before.  I sold  for  30s.,  and 
I could  only  get  26s.  last  year,  when  I thought  they 
were  better  lambs. 

25.992.  You  say  it  is  a better  crop  of  oats  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  is  a better  crop  this  year.  Barley  is  not'  so 
good.  The  rain  in  the  summer  seemed  to  me  to  destroy 
the  barley. 

25.993.  You  cannot  see  any  reason  why  the  tenants 
are  not  able  to  pay  this  year,  with  the  abundant  crop 
and  the  good  price  of  cattle  ? — I think  the  tenants 
would  have  more  difficulty  in  paying  this  year,  because 
they  have  had  a good  deal  to  contend  with,  owing  to 
the  bad  weather. 

25.994.  You  do  not  see  any  other  reason  but  the  bad 
weather  ? — This  harvest  it  cost  them  more  to  enable 
them  to  save  their  crops  than  last  year.  It  was  a great 
expense  and  drawback. 

25.995.  How  long  are  you  in  this  farm? — About 
three  years. 

25.996.  Were  you  farming  in  Ireland  before  then  ? 
— I have  been  in  Ireland  twenty-five  years.  I came 
here  in  1860. 

25.997.  From  where  ? — From  Scotland. 

25.998.  Have  you  found  farming  in  Ireland  profit- 
able ? — I never  went  into  it  until  I got  this  farm  three 
years  ago.  I can  find  this  a better  year  than  last  year 

25.999.  Have  the  last  three  years  been  profitable? — 
Generally  not. 

26.000.  I suppose  that  your  business  as  a valuator 
was  perhaps  more  profitable  than  farming  ? — Sometimes 
it  was  not  very  profitable. 

26.001.  It  was  a great  addition  to  the  farming? — It 
was  of  course,  but  I could  live  on  the  farm  without  it. 

26.002.  Would  you  be  able  to  save  much  money  ? — 
I do  not  think  I would.  But  I think  these  times  are 
times  only  when  we  should  just  be  able  to  float  along. 

26.003.  Have  you  any  expectation  that  times  will 
improve  ? — I think  they  will  after  a time,  but  not 
immediately.  I do  not  anticipate  any  great  improve- 
ment immediately. 

26.004.  As  long  as  We  continue  to  get  a large 
quantity  of  foreign  produce;  of  all  sorts  will  it  affect 
our  prices  here,  do  you  think  ? — It  will,  I think,  to  a 
certain  extent ; but  if  trade  was  much  better  in  England 
than  it  is  it  would  improve.  I do  not  think  we  neea 
fear  foreign  competition  so  much.  I think  wc  suffer 
more  from  the  depression  of  trade  in  England  than  from 
foreign  competition. 

26.005.  Were  you  requested  to  come  here  and  give 
evidence  by  the  landlord  or  the  tenants,  or  were  you 
asked  to  come  here  by  any  one  ? — No,  until  I got 
notice. 


26.006.  Who  intimated  that  you  were  willing  to 
give  evidence  ? — I did  not  volunteer  any  evidence. 

26.007.  Speaking  as  a farmer,  you  do  not  see  any 
reason  why  the  tenants  should  not  pay  this  year? — I 
do  not  see  any  reason  why  they  should  not  attempt  it; 
they  are  not  trying  to  do  it. 

26.008.  Have  any  reductions  been  given  in  your 
locality  ? — Yes. 

26*009.  Any  reductions  oh  judicial  rents  ? — In  some 
cases,  but  not  generally. 

26.010.  Do  you  think  that  the  rents  fixed  in  1881 
and  1882  are  fair  rents  now  ? — I do,  because  I think 
the  rents  fixed  in  1881  and  1882  were  quite  as  reason- 
able as  the  rents  fixed  in  1885.  That  is  my  experience. 

26.011.  If  you  were  called  on  now  to  value  the 
farms  that  you  valued  in  1881  and  1882  would  you  put 
as  high  a valuation  upon  them  as  you  did  then  ? — I 
think  I would. 

26.012.  Would  you  think  the  Sub-Commissioners 
were  justified  in  giving  from  7 to  15  per  cent,  additional 
reduction  from  September  1885  down  to  the  present? — 
I could  not  tell  you  that  there  were  rents  fixed  in  the 
summer  of  1881,  which  I consider  was  as  bad  as  now, 
and  I consider  that  the  Commissioners  in  1881  and 
1882  made  as  liberal  reductions  as  last  year. 

26.013.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  they  gave  from 
7 to  1 5 per  cent,  additional  reductions  from  September 
1885  down  to  the  present? — There  have  been  no  cases 
tried  with  us  since  September  1885. 

26.014.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  re- 
ductions the  landlords  in  England  have  been  giving  to 
their  tenants  ? — Yes. 

26.015.  But  you  see  no  reason  why  the  tenants  here 
should  not  pay  ? — But  I know  that  the  rents  in  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  are  much  higher  than  in  Ireland. 

26.016.  In  consequence  of  the  landlords  making  the 
improvements? — Not  only  that,  but  from  the  state  of 
the  markets.  I know  a friend  paying  £3  the  English 
acre  for  land,  which  I would  not  give  the  same  for  here. 
Of  course  he  is  complaining,  but  he  is  only  three  miles 
from  a market  town. 

26.017.  When  the  lease  expires  he  can  make  new 
terms  with  the  landlord? — Yes. 

26.018.  And  he  has  no  capital  invested  ? — He  has 
only  £8,000. 

26.019.  What  do  you  mean  ? — Floating  capital  on 
the  farm. 

26.020.  But  he  has  not  been  called  upon  to  make 
any  building? — No  ; they  were  erected. 

26.021.  The  landlords  as  a rule  do  that? — Yes. 

26.022.  It  is  different  with  the  Irish  tenants  ? — In 
some  cases ; in  most  cases. 

26.023.  Lord  Milltown, — Are  you  aware  whether 
the  rents  in  Scotland  have  been  raised  within  the  last 
forty  years? — Very  much. 

26.024.  Previous  to  ’79  or  ’80? — Very  much. 

26.025.  It  has  been  said  that  they  have  been  raised 
by  over  40  per  cent.? — I could  not  say  exactly,  because  I 
have  been  here  for  twenty-five  years,  and  only  go  there 
occasionally  on  a visit ; but  there  were  cases  where  to 
my  own  knowledge  the  rents  were  fearfully  high. 
When  I went  over  and  saw  the  land  I could  not  help 
thinking  that. 

26.026.  A very  large  reduction  there  would  not 
bring  them  lower  than  they  were  forty  years  ago?— I 
think  not.  On  one  farm  that  I saw  50  per  cent,  reduc- 
tion would  not  bring  it  down  to  a live-and-let-livc 

26.027.  Have  the  rents  in  Tipperary  been  raised  in 
the  corresponding  period  ?• — 1 know  cases  where  the 
lands  were  taken  in  ’47  and  ’50,  and  the  rents  were 
never  raised  from  that  to  this. 

26.028.  So  that  a reduction  on  those  lands  would 
mean  a very  much  larger  concession  to  the  tenant  than 
the  same  reduction  to  the  Scotch  tenants  ? — I should 
think  so 
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20,029.  Lord  Milllown. — You  are  a landed  proprietor  26  OAS  v™,  a , , . , 

in  the  Queen’s  County ? — I am.  ^ 1 mean?  Yes'~As  reoards  tlle  landlords  do  you  Captain 

~ tow  n"y  .Srs"7  rp* h-  * 

££&2z£  - c“?  Md?-It  - «•  ™.  ““  zig  Si:  crz  s?L 

26.032.  Tenants  who  hold  under  judicial  rents  ?-A  in  iRIS Iffit?’  ^ ha-f  ^ great  £ifficuI^ 

good  many  tenants  have  taken  me  into  Court  Fifty-  aritatinn  than  f ’ 1 co".sl‘.®r  |C  was  more  from  tho 
seven  have  had  judicial  rents  fixed.  7 than  ,rom  an7  ^ability  on  the  tenants’  part  to 

26.033.  How  many,  do  you  say  ? — Fifty-seven. 


26,034.'  Fifty-seven  ouVofW  many  ?I'¥h“  would  ing^oUthe  “td/lTt  **“  ^ 

be  hard  for  me  to  say.  There  are  somewhere  about  extent  Wll-l  thuik  t0  a great 

Mr  »d  *«»*.,  26,051.  Are  you  awaxe  that  o„c  of  tke  U™* 

«*SJf lB  th“ 70nreip“M  11 


cent,  of  an  abatement,  but  I would  not  make  any  abate- 

■AS?  9 r“ult  “ *•» thoJ'  a,“  f*TO  26,053.  Do  you  wiah  to  give  any  evideuco  about  the 

^26,036.  They  are  paymg  you  trnhout  reduotiou  ?_  laud  Act  of  1881  7-Well,  I uui  „y  “at  the  Laud 

26,031  Have  the  teuauw  bad  m„ob  difficulty  i„ 

making  their  rente  this  year  —I  have  been  asked  that  took  every  opportunity  of  aiding  them  7 I took  ’advan 
question  repeatedly-what  my  opinion  was  with  re-  tage  of  the  Improvement  Act,  and  went  in  for  thorough 

K;j: ss oAfo sfe f“  si— 

1 2^038  TbeSn“vo?rt -h  1 i , for  tbe  largeet  amouut  of  well-executod  drainage ; and 

f“  “™  5"”“  th‘  T»Ib°*  Challenge  Cup, 
djffiouity  m making  the  pent,?— Not  any  great  diffi.  which  >va,  open  to  all  Ireland  to  compete  for,  for  the 
ofi'oqQ  Wao  a.,,-  „ „ , „ best  drainage  done  by  any  landlord  in  Ireland  for  his 

mu  a'  W , , tter  U331'  than  la-st  year?-—  tenants,  and  I now  own  it.  I was  also  awarded  -cuds 

Thmo7oUDoTA,btltte^  tr/fl31'  • a-  • i , for  tbe  best  farmhouses  and  offices  built  in  one  year, 

1882°atd  ?s°«rU™  ,tbafc  Jhe  J odmial  rents  fixed  in  and  I won  on  several  occasions  prizes  offered  for  cottages, 
fifSw.  u883  plf  g thtm  to  ]iava  been  then  single  and  in  groups.  I state  that  to  show  that  what 

‘ices? No“i  n 1 V nor  U°TV  7 reason  of  the  fall  in  I did  was  well  done.  I was  security  for  my  tenants 

hi-h  ' From  uf  ° ’ 1 T T'e  *he?  are  ^ t0°  i0r  the  loans  obtamed  from  the  Board  of  Works  at  the 
high  Fioin  a landlord  s pomt  of  view  I would  say  rate  of  6 J,-  per  cent,  for  22  years,  or  5 per  cent,  for  35 
that  they  are  too  low,  but  as  to  being  too  high-no.  years.  In  1882  I sent  for  them,  and  of  my  own  accord 
fixed  ntTnTta  thlnfl  that  t'lese  „re?tS  m,lave.  1)een  reduced  the  interest  from  61,  to  31,  per  cent,  on  the  loans 
o^ion  a S”e  OI'1SmUlly?~That  18  ray  in  the  h°Pe  that  it  would  be  a final  settlement,  but 

•?fifiA9  AmtaciteffU  .1  , although  they  accepted  that  settlement  they  declined  to 

too  h’S— Ye«  tS*  t^‘eIeaf!in  th  vthey  ,n0t  now  slSn  the  agreement.  They  accepted  the  terms  and  paid 
; , , g .f,  1 think  that  the  produce  of  this  year  the  reduced  rent,  and  then  in  1884  and  1885  took 

96  St*?  A \ T f°r  “any  years  past.  me  into  Court.  There  was  no  credit  riven  to  me  for 

tl.teWW  AT  notwlthstHndmS  the  low  prices,  you  reducing  the  interest  from  6.!  to  3i-  per  cent. 

W a l‘e^"mT  ad  nAffreat  dl®culty  in  making  26,054.  Were  the  rents  before  that  much  above 
tl  eir  rent .— No.  A.s  regards  oats,  there  are  very  few  Griffith’s  valuation  ? — I think  about  from  18  to  20  per 

packs  of  hounds  now  in  Ireland,  and  consequently  fewer  cent.  1 


hunters.  1 think  that  free  trade  has  a great  deal  to 
say  to  the  general  depression  in  England,  as  well  as  in 
bcotland  and  in  Ireland. 

26,044.  The  low  price  of  stock — has  that  anything. 


26.055.  Is  Griffith’s  valuation  supposed  to  be  high 
or  low  in  the  Queen’s  County  ? — Low,  as  it  was  one  of 
the  first  counties  valued  and  prices  were  then  low. 

26.056.  Which  ?— -I  never  heard  it  was  too  high;  of 


to  say  to  it  ? Yes,  but  only  while  the  fall  in  prices  was  course  it  varies  and  is  different  on  grass  i'arms. 
MnlTm  . 26,057.  Of  course  it  varies  very  much  in  various 

. . atever  V5  tbe  cause>  tbe  fact  of  low  prices  counties?— Yes ; 1 laid  out  under  the  Board  of  Works, 
1|(  , e mjunous  to  the  farmer?— Very  injurious;  but  and  am  paying  this  moment  interest  on  £19,996  for 
v„,lrUS  a yiu  d , b'ou,1 , ,t0  barrels  per  acre  this  drainage  and  building  cottages  and  other  improvements 

;T  0I*  property  tilled  land : and  as  regards  turnips,  I for  the  tenants.  I pay  this  money  out  of  my  own  income 

9fi^H  ranTTtlmei.Sa'V-a  bett6r  Cr°P  than  this  y631'-  For  that  money  I have  had  to  pay  annually  £1,169.  This 

(n  ’ . Has  , Pncu.of  ,tbe  sC°ck,  which  is  much  year  it  is  reduced  to  £1,070.  I have  to  pay  that  to  the 

owei  this  year  than  previously— has  that  much  affected  Board  of  Works,  although  the  tenants’  rents  have  been 

e armers  in  your  neighbourhood? — The  farmers  are  reduced,  and  I am  therefore  out  of  pocket  that  money. 
m present  gettmg  low  prices  for  their  cattle,  but  then  26,058.  You  lose  that  amount  ?— Yes. 
r^l  mAS\ i-  mind  that  :the  year  before  tbey  26,059.  So  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  Land  Act  of 

forpaCe  t le"i  Cafct  e at  ^0W  Pr*ces>  they  are,  there-  1881  has  not,  you  would  say,  proved  an  encouraging 

v ’ n?  at  a as  tbey  were  tbree  or  fQUr  years  ago,  one  to  improving  landlords’? — That  is  my  opinion  and 

mi  n/  Cy  ,u8bt  at  bigb  prices  and  sold  at  low.  This  experience.  That  is  my  case. 

Cata  6 f -e  VGry  much  hieher  in  Price  tban  when  26,060.  These  facts,  I suppose,  are  all  laid  before  the 
tha  ‘ 186  P ^1S  vablabon’  and  tbey  are  much  higher  Sub-Commissioners  ? — Yes,  but  the  Sub-Commiasioners 
v *°  will  not  adequately  take  into  account  money  put  into  the 

r • NoW)  with  regai-d  to  the  working  of  the  land  by  way  of  improvements.  What  they  say  is,  “ We 

» "ct  °f  1881,  has  it  been  satisfactory  in  your  “ value  the  land  as  we  find  it.”  As  an  instance  of  that, 

! gment? — The  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? if  you  will  allow  me  for  one  moment,  I will  mention 
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a case.  On  one  of  my  farms  a man  named  Fitzpatrick 
held  at  a rent  of  £31 — Griffith’s  valuation  being 
£14  15s. — I laid  out  £156  14s.  in  drainage  on  the  farm, 
and  after  deducting  the  interest  to  the  Board  of  Works 
on  £158  14s.  from  the  judicial  rent  fixed  at  £13  10s.  I 
am  left  £3  15s.  for  the  next  fifteen  years  on  thirty  statute 
acres.  * 

26.061.  Now,  this  sum  that  was  borrowed  by  you 
from  the  Board  of  Works  met  with  the  full  concurrence 
of  the  tenants? — Yes;  in  no  case  was  any  money 
borrowed  or  spent  except  at  the  request  of  the  tenants. 
Just  to  show  you,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  go  over  one 
of  the  reports  of  the  judges  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  it  states — “ From  inquiry  made,  we  ascertained 
“that  Captain  Cosby,  in  doing  the  whole  of  his 
“ work,  has  availed  himself  of  the  facilities  afforded  by 
“ the  Land  Improvement  Acts,  and  has  carried  out  the 
“ works  with  money  taken  up  from  the  Board  of  Works, 
“and  has  made  arrangements  whereby  the  tenantry  who 
“ derive, the  benefit  and  who  pay  the  interest  are  fully 
“ satisfied.  In  projecting  the  drainage,  the  tenants’  wishes 
“ are  consulted  in  the  first  instance  as  to  whether  it  shall 
“ be  done  or  not.  If  agreed  to  and  the  work  commenced, 
“ the  tenants  are  bound  to  sign  all  the  certificates  of 
“measurement  and  for  payment,  as  they  are  quite  alive 
“ to  their  own  interests,  and  will  not  bind  themselves  to 
“ pay  for  work  badly  done.  A very  good  check  on  the 
“ efficiency  of  the  work  from  day  to  day  is  thus  created, 
“ and  in  after  time  there  is  no  possibility  of  complaint  as 
“ to  the  inefficiency  of  work,  as  the  tenant  is  himself  a co- 
“ inspector  together  with  the  agent  of  the  estate  and  the 
“ Clerk  of  Works.”  This  is  a copy  of  the  report  of  the 
judges  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  in 
print  in  the  books  of  the  Society.  It  proves,  as  I told 
you,  that  in  no  case  were  any  improvements  forced  on 
the  tenants,  and  that  everything  that  was  done  met  with 
their  entire  sanction. 

26.062.  Have  you  appealed  from  any  of  those  judicial 
rents? — I have  appealed  in  several  cases;  and  to  show 
the  great  disadvantage  under  which  the  landlords 
labour  in  appealing,  I will  mention  an  instance  in  the 
case  of  a man  named  Kenna,  whose  rent  was  fixed  by 
arbitration  in  1878;  he  chose  one  valuator  and  I 
selected  another,  there  being  an  umpire  to  act  with 
them.  The  rent  was  fixed  at  £80.  He  continued  to 
pay  that  down  to  the  year  1883,  when  he  took  me  into 
Court  before  the  Sub-Commissioners  at  Abbeyleix. 
The  chairman  of  the  Commissioners  stated  that,  as  an 
agreement  had  been  entered  into  in  1878,  when  the 
land  was  in  great  demand,  he  would  entertain  the  case, 
but  if  it  had  been  entered  into  in  1880,  when  the  laud  was 
at  a reduced  value,  he  would  not  have  allowed  the  case 
into  Court ; but  he  considered  the  whole  circumstances, 
and  awarded  that  the  rent  should  be  £71.  From  that 
decision  I appealed,  and  the  Chief  or  Head  Commis- 
sioners sent  down  their  Court  valuer,  who,  on  inspect- 
ing the  land,  valued  it  at  £78.  After  the  lapse  of 
nearly  three  years  the  appeal  came  on  before  the  Head 
Commissioners  about  two  months  ago,  and  although  the 
award  made  by  their  own  official  valuer  at  £78  was 
brought  before  them,  they,  without  any  further  evi- 
dence, reduced  the  award  of  theSub-Commissioners  from 
£71  to  £66,  thus  making  it  £12  less  than  their  own 
official  valuer  had  named. 

26.063.  Do  you  say  they  did  not  hear  the  appeal  till 
three  years  after  it  was  lodged  ? — It  was  two  years  and 
ten  months  before  it  was  heard.  There  is  another  case,  of 
a man  called  Shortall,  who,  about  five  or  six  years  ago, 
came  to  me  in  person,  and  asked  to  be  allowed  to  take 
over  a public-house  and  a few  acres  of  land  belonging 
to  it  in  the  village  of  Timahoe,  that  belonged  to  a 
widow  who  was  in  difficulties.  He  was  anxious  to  get 
the  public-house,  marry  the  daughter,  and  start  the 
business ; and  he  said  that,  if  I would  put  the  house  in 
thorough  repair,  he  would  pay  a rent  of  £50  a year, 
but  I should  get  the  old  woman  out  of  the  place.  I 
accordingly  laid  out  £148  on  the  house,  and  pensioned 
the  old  mother  off  at  5s.  a week,  and  he  went  into 
possession  and  paid  £50,  according  to  the  agreement  for 
the  public-house  and  land.  He  subsequently  took  me 
before  the  Sub-Commissioners,  who,  not  taking  into 


consideration  the  pension’  that  I was  paying  to  the  old 
woman,  amounting  to  £13  a year,  reduced  the  rent  to 
£30  15s. 

26.064.  How  could  a public-house  come  under  the 
Land  Act? — I agree  with  you.  The  public-house 
should  not  have  been  entertained  at  all. 

26.065.  I presume  that  the  public-house  was  the 
most  valuable  part  of  the  holding? — The  most  valuable 
part. 

26.066.  How  much  land  was  attached  to  it? — Some- 
where about  15  acres. 

26.067.  So  that  the  great  value  of  the  holding  was  the 
public-house  ? — Yes,  the  object  of  the  man  was  to  get 
the-public  house ; that  was  the  whole  point. 

26.068.  Did  you  raise  that  objection? — Yes,  it  was 
one  of  our  principal  points,  and  the  result  of  the  award 
has  not  been  made  known  to  us  yet.  I hold  in  my 
hand  a return  of  several  cases  which  were  taken  before 
the  Sub-Commissioners — 20  cases  which  were  before 
them,  and  which  were  all  appealed  against.  The 
original  rent  in  these  20  cases  was  £690  16s.  2d. 
When  the  appeals  were  lodged  the  official  valuator 
was  sent  down  to  value  the  lands,  and  he  valued  them 
at  £614,  but  the  Sub-Commissioners  had  cut  the  rent 
down  to  £492  10s. 

26.069.  Then  they  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  the  evi- 
dence of  the  official  valuator?— Yes,  although  we  had 
to  pay  for  his  services  20s.  or  30s.  in  each  case  in 
which  we  applied  for  him. 

26.070.  What  was  the  rent  fixed  by  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners in  that  case — was  it  more  or  less  ? — I beg 
your  pardon,  when  I say  appeal  I should  mention  that 
these  case  have  not  been  heard  on  appeal  yet.  It  was 
the  Sub-Commissioners  who  fixed  the  rent  at  £492  10s. 
In  one  case  the  rent  was  cut  down  to  £66  on  appeal, 
although  the  Court  valuer  had  valued  the  farm  at 
£78.  Another  instance,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  mention 
it,  was  the  case  of  a man  named  Kavanagh,  who  held  a shop 
as  well  as  a farm  outside  Stradbally.  He  applied  to  have 
a fair  rent  fixed,  and  the  Sub-Commissioners  held  that, 
as  he  was  a shopkeeper  and  not  a bond  fide  tenant  farmer, 
he  could  not  get  any  benefits  under  the  Act,  that  he  should 
pay  the  usual  rent  of  £39  ayear  for  the  farm,  and  he  should 
also  put  a labourer’s  cottage  on  it.  He  demurred  and 
said  he  would  not  pay,  and  gave  up  the  holding.  I said 
to  him,  “ Now,  you  took  me  into  the  court  to  have  a 
“ fair  rent  fixed,  and  the  decision  of  the  court  is  binding 
“on  you  as  well  as  on  me;  and  you  must  keep  it  on.” 
“ No,”  said  he,  “ I won’t — I give  you  six  months’  notice,” 
and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  left.  My  solicitor  in- 
tended to  proceed  against  him,  and  before  doing  so  he 
stated  to  me  that  as  that  was  the  first  instance  of  the 
kind  under  the  Land  Act,  it  might  be  as  well  not  to 
press  it;  “because,”  said  he,  “even  if  you  win  or  lose 
“ it  will  cost  you  £40,  and  is  it  worth  going  on  with  the 
“ case  under  those  circumstances  ? ” I said  it  was  not, 
and  that  I would  take  the  farm  into  my  own  hands.  So 
you  see  that  is  a case  which  shows  you  that  if  a tenant’s 
rent  is  not  reduced,  he  won’t  continue  on,  and  will  throw 
the  land  on  his  landlord’s  hands.  1 have  retained 
possession  of  that  land  ever  since  because  it  is  boycotted. 

26.071.  He  not  only  gave  it  up,  but  he  had  it  boy- 
cotted?— Boycotting  it  so  far  that  I could  only  get  a 
miserable  price  for  it. 

26.072.  And  consequently  the  land  lies  on  your 
hands  ? — It  does.  If  a tenant  even  voluntarily  gives  up 
land  it  is  boycotted.  I have  a farm  of  which  the  tenant 
voluntarily  gave  me  up  possession,  and  although  I 
treated  the  man  generously,  that  land  was  boycotted 
when  he  went  away,  and  it  lies  on  my  own  hands. 

26.073.  Is  the  Land  League  pretty  strong  in  your 
neighbourhood  ? — Very. 

26.074.  Is  there  a considerable  amount  of  boycotting 
going  on  there  ? — An  immense  amount  of  boycotting ; 
and  when  some  one  remarked  to  me  that  there  was  but 
little  boycotting  going  on  now,  I said,  “ Yes,  but  the 
“ reason  of  that  is  that  they  put  the  screw  on  so  tremen- 
“ dously  that  the  people  were  obliged  to  join  the  League.” 

26.075.  So  that  boycotting  does  not  exist  now  to  such 
an  extent  as  it  did  formerly  in  your  district,  .as  all  the 
people,  you  say,  are  bound  to  join  the  League  ? — It  is 
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]aw_  1 J unwritten  mg , and  if  they  then  take  me  into  the  same  Court  that  — 

26,076.  The  law  of  the  land,  you  say,  is  placed  in  WhenTsJ  i°W  t T ^ ^ "T*  a loWf  re5“  stilL  g&f* 

abeyance  in  favour  of  the  law  of  the  L^ue? -Quite  that  used  VSL  Yv.  ^ 1 “"2  the  land 
so  b ^uue  Mat  used  to  graze  milch  cows  and  a considerable  amount 

law  ? — Many  a time,  and  they  say  that  if  tie  Govern-  S“«  Ld  tWv  A P,  f T™  ™ 

S»Ky.  6 °f  4118  >»»  *•  t*Ht  «o  meadow  a Seta.  IZ, 

26  079  And  if  thev  had  tlio  low  Five,  i a , , 311  , aw  ™e  hay  down  and  sell  it  to  farmers  and 

liied  ~ ^ wav  Sed'oT^:  E’SZ"  'rk  ? *»  robbing  the  land  and 


lidaed  agam  1 Tea ; they  are  heartily  tired  of  the  putting  nothing  bAin  rein ; and, Zrefb“  “.tad 

power  of  the  League,  and  they  would  be  only  too  glad  must  deteriorate.  ereiore,  tneiana 


if  the  Government  were  to  step  in  to-morrow.  I have 
that  from  themselves. 

26,080.  What  other  point  do  you  wish  to  bring 


before  the  Gommtaon  7 Do  yon  .hint  the  intei.  In  the  old  w!| SEX”™ „ 


26.088.  When  did  this  habit  set  in  ? — About  sixteen 
years  ago. 

26.089.  Have  you  no  power  to  restrain  them?— None. 


you  have  to  pay  to  the  Treasury  should  be  reduced  in 
consequence  of  the  Government  having  reduced  the 
security  you  gave  for  it?— I think  that,  as  the  Govern- 
ment reduced  the  security  by  reducing  the  rents  on 
which  the  money  was  borrowed,  they  should  reduce  the 


straw  or  hay,  but  now  we  have  no  power  to  enforce  such 
a clause. 

26,090.  Then,  in  process  of  time  the  land  will  become 
valueless  ? — Yes. 


wmcn  tne  money  was  borrowed,  they  should  reduce  the  26,091.  Mr.  Neligan.- You  did  not  say,  Captain 
33  tevk  , 1S  °nly  thC  S6CUrity  °0sb^  wbethei'  you  approved  of  the  shorter  period  for 
for  the  tenant,  and  has  had  no  advantage  on  account  of  revising  the  rents  ? — I should  be  afraid  they  would  take 
th9fin8T>V  n1' mtS  vi  if  , their  cases  into  Court  again  for  a further  reduction. 

26,081  Do  you  consider  that  any  other  charges  on  26,092.  Lord  Milltown.-But  suppose  you  had  the 
your  estate  should  be  reduced  on  the  same  principle  ?-  power  to  have  the  rent  fixed  on  thi  basis  of  the  pro- 
Ithmk  that  the  tithe  rent-charge  and  perpetuity  land  duce?— Your  question  then  turns  on  this— would  I 
charges  should  be  reduced  according  to  the  reductions  wish  it  to  be  on  a sliding  scale  ? 
made  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  or  in  some  such  pro-  26,093.  No,  I would  not  approve  of  a sliding  scale 
P°9fi°n89  -f,  , , , because  the  price  of  corn  might  be  very  high  one 

Ft*  l 'f  fSard  to  mortgages— do  you  year  when  the  produce  would  be  bad.  Owing  to  the 

ftmk  that  anythmg  ought  to  be  dome  about  them  ?_I  bad  yield,  the  price  of  cot™  wottld  be  high,  md  thea 
think  it  would  be  only  fair  to  the  landlord  that  the  under  such  circumstances  it  would  be  hard  to  expect 
mortgages  should  be  reduced  also  in  proportion  to  the  the  tenant,  who  had  but  little  produce,  to  pay  a higher 
abatements  made  by  the  Sub-Commissioners’  Court.  rent  because  the  prices  were  lii-di 
26,083.  Do  you  see  any  great  hardship  in  compelling  26,094.  It  would  be  necessary,  I suppose,  not  only  to 
mortgagees  to  accept  four  per  cent,  when  they  charge  take  the  price  into  account,  but  also  the  amount  pro- 
Tfu’  i IJt  n^  t iat  aS  tbe  St?te  has  reduced  the  value  duced  by  the  farm  ? — I don’t  think  that  could  be  done, 
oi  the  landlords  property,  and  as  the  money  advanced  That  was  the  reason  why  the  tithe-rent  was  abolished 
to  the  mortgagees  was  advanced  to  the  landlords  when  originally,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining 
'u  ,e,tte,r  clr°ums.tances>  1 think  that  the  mortgagors  these  things.  When  the  tithe  was  abolished  the  land- 

o<^ar!  * dl®*cultles  with  the  landlord.  lords  were  allowed  25  per  cent,  to  pay  in  bulk  the  rent- 

■^b,U84.  And  with  regard  to  family  charges — if  any  charge, 
alteration  were  made  in  that  respect,  do  you  think  they  26,095.  And  the  allowance  of  25  per  cent,  they  were 
should  be  diminished  pro  rata  ? — I think  that  all  charges  getting  has  now  been  cut  away  by  the  reductions  made 
should  be  diminished  pro  raid.  Why  should  all  the  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  ?— Certainly, 
punishment,  as  it  were,  fall  on  one  individual?  If  there  26,096.  Are  you  in  favour  of  an  extension  of  the 
is  to  be  a general  reduction,  everybody  should  be  share  Purchase  Act,  an  extension  of  the  present  period  for 
a“  ™e  a“k.e  m it.  repayment  ?— The  1885  Act  ? 


and  share  alike  in  it. 

26,085.  With  regard  to  income  tax,  do  you  suffer 
anything  from  that  ? — I would  urge  some  change  there. 
Income  tax  is  chargeable  according  to  valuation ; and 
as,  previous  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  the  rentals  were 


26.097.  Yes. — You  mean  the  number  of  years? 

26.098.  Yes,  are  you  anxious  to  aid  in  establishing 
a peasant  proprietary  ? — I think  it  would  be  a great 
advantage  to  Ireland,  but  I do  not  think  the  Act  of 


above  the  valuation,  that  left  a margin  on  which  the  1885  will  be  made  much  use  of.  For  this  reason : the 
landlord  could  recoup  himself  for  any  losses  he  might  number  of  years’  purchase  at  which  the  landlord  could 
sustain  ; but  now,  although  that  margin  has  been  taken  afford  to  sell  his  property  does  not  reduce  the  amount 
away,  the  landlord  has  still  to  pay  the  income  tax,  tithe  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  tenant  to  the  Government 
-“tehai?e,  the  poor  rates,  county  cess,  and  quit-rent,  sufficiently  to  induce  him  to  run  the  risk  of  purchasing, 
all  of  which  go  on  his  shoulders.  He  pays  income  tax  I say  run  the  risk,  because  the  way  the  tenants  look  a' 
on  a sum  over  which  he  has  no  personal  control,  and  ic  is,  that  if  they  came  under  the  Government  and  failed 
no  personal  benefit  out  of;  and  we  argue  that  when  a to  pay  the  instalments,  the  Government  would  be  harder 
man  only  receives,  and  only  has  at  his  disposal  two-  on  them  than  the  landlord.  The  landlords  also  are  not 
thirds  the  full  amount  of  his  valuation,  therefore  he  willing  to  sell,  because  they  have  to  lodge  one-fifth  of  the 
should  only  pay  income  tax  on  the  amount  he  has  in  his  purchase-money  with  the  Government — as  it  were  i 
own  personal  power.  There  should  be  no  compulsion  fall-back  upon  by  the  Government.  The  landlord  does 
on  him,  as  there  is  now  vtnder  the  present  Act,  to  pay  not  like  to  run  the  risk  of  that,  as  if  the  tenant  does 
on  what  lie  does  not  receive.  not  pay,  the  Government  will  come  down  on  the  deposit. 

-6,086.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  26,099.  Do  you  think  the  land  alfords  sufficient 
judicial  term  should  be  extended ?— Of  fifteen  years ? security  without  the  deposit  of  one-fifth? — If  the 

26,087.  What  I am  afraid  of  is  that  the  rents  now  Government  were  to  allow  the  tenant  to  pay  the  Jand- 
nxed  as  judicial  rents  will  be  the  rents  for  ever  and  lord  at  20  years’  purchase,  you  ask  would  the  land  be 
a day  ; because  at  the  end  of  fifteen  years  the  tenants  sufficient  security  ? 

have  the  power  of  again  getting  the  rent  reduced  or  26,100.  I did  not  mention  the  number  of  years,  but 
Dot — reduced  probably.  From  my  own  experience  of  supposing  the  guarantee  was  away  with,  the  object  of  it 
the  tenants  on  some  of  my  mountain  property  and  the  of  course  being  to  have  a security  for  the  final  payment 
way  in  which  they  are  working  the  land,  I am  very  of  the  instalments,  do  you  think  the  land  would  afford 
much  afraid  that  at  the  expiration  of  fifteen  years  the  the  Government  sufficient  security — the  land  and  the 
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tenant's  interest  combined? — The  landlord’s  interest 
would  be  one-fifth  ? 

26.101.  No,  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  land.  The 
object  of  the  one-fifth  guarantee  is  to  secure  repayment 
of  the  money  advanced  by  the  State — do  you  think  the 
State  would  have  sufficient  security  without  that  deposit, 
or  what  would  you  propose  to  do  ? — I think,  if  the  • 
Government  are  inclined  to  allow  the  tenants  to  buy  the 
land  from  their  landlords,  that  the  one-fifth  would  not 
be  much  of  a saving  clause  to  the  Government,  but 
would  be  a strong  inducement  to  the  landlord  to  sell 
if  he  could  get  it. 

26.102.  And  doyou  think  itcan  be  dispensed  with  with 
safety  ? — I don’t  think  the  one-fifth  would  make  much 
difference  as  to  the  security  required  by  the  Govern- 
ment. I am  of  opinion  that  if  the  time  were  extended 
for  the  repayment  of  the  interest  to  be  charged  by 
the  Government,  it  would  be  a boon.  They  can 
borrow  money  now  from  savings  banks  at  21-  per 
cent.,  and  if  the  time  were  extended  it  would  be  a 
greater  interest  to  the  tenantry  to  purchase  their 
holdings. 

26.103.  Do  you  think  20  years’  purchase  would  be 
a fair  average  price  for  the  landlord  to  get  ? — I don’t 
think  a landlord  could,  in  fairness  to  himself  and  his 
successors  be  asked  to  take  less  than  20  years’  purchase. 

You  think  he  could  accept  that? — Yes,  it  would 
compensate  him. 

26.104.  Then  the  tenant  would  get  a reduction  of 
20  per  cent,  on  his  rental  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 
— do  you  think  that  sufficient? — The  tenant  looks  at  it 
in  this  way — it  does  not  matter  whether  the  land  is  to 
be  his  or  his  son's  in  49  years.  All  he  looks  at  is  that 
he  is  now  paying,  say  £50  a year  for  a farm,  and  that 
if  he  agrees  to  buy  he  comes  under  a reduced  rent,  and 
that  he  will  have  to  pay  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  a 
much  smaller  rent  than  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
paying.  He  looks  more  to  what  he  will  h mself  have 
to  pay  than  the  future  prospect  of  his  i n holding 
the  farm  after  him. 

26.105.  But  you  don’t  think  the  prospect  of  getting 
his  land  at  20  per  cent,  less  than  he  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  paying  for  it  is  a sufficient  inducement  ? — I 
would  increase  that  advantage  by  extending  the  time. 

26.106.  Are  the  tenants  anxious  to  buy  now  ? — Not 
around  me. 

26.107.  Are  the  landlords  desirous  of  selling  ? — 
Not,  I think,  under  20  years’  purchase.  Individually, 
I would  sell  half  my  property  at  20  years’  purchase,  but 
not  less. 

26.108.  Would  the  landlords  around  you  be  glad  to 
get  20  years’  purchase? — I don’t  think  they  care  lor 
selling,  in  consequence  of  this  clause  for  lodging  the 
one-fifth. 

26.109.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  the  State  ought  to 
advance  to  the  landlords  money  to  pay  off  the  incum- 
brances on  easy  terms? — Yes,  as  the  Government  has 
lessened  the  security  on  which  the  money  was  invested, 
the  Government  should  advance  cheap  money  to  the 
landlords  as  well  as  to  the  tenants,  to  enable  them  to 
pay  off  the  charges  on  the  land  in  49  years,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  tenants,  or  at  3-g  per  cent,  for  65  years. 

26.110.  Supposing  the  estates  to  be  sold  to  the 
tenant,  would  not  that  complete  the  business? — I 
would  only  advance  money  to  the  landlord  in  cases 
where  the  estates  were  not  sold  to  the  tenants. 

26.111.  You  think  it- would  have  a beneficial  effect 
.on  the  tenants  if  they  purchased  their  holdings  ? — Yes, 
for  two  reasons.  One  is  that  they  would  then  become 
the  proprietors  of  die  land  ; and  the  second  is  that  tta 
tenants,  as  soon  ns  they  became  proprietors,  would  look 
carefully  after  the  poor  rates. 

26.112.  Which  they  don’t  do  now,  I suppose? — 
Which  they  don’t  do  now.  At  present,  in  our  own 
district,  we  have  guardians  who  are  shopkeepers,  and 
as  outdoor  relief  is  given  to  38  people  in  the  village  of 
Stradbally — 1 mention  this  by  way  of  illustration — 
two-thirds,  probably  three  quarters  of  the  sums  given 
finds  its  way  back  into  the  shops  of  these  guardians; 
and  I think  when  the  tenant,  farmers  become  pro- 
prietors they  will  take  good  care  that  the  poor  rate 


will  be  properly  administered,  and  will  not  be  a quarter 
as  high  as  they  are  now. 

26.113.  Do  you  think  this  is  an  exceptional  year  as 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned  ? — I consider  that  the 
crops  of  this  year  have  been  very  good.  I farm  myself, 
and  my  neighbours  and  friends  around  me  who  farm  on 
a large  scale,  and  whom  I consulted — they  one  and  all 
tell  me  that  the  yield  has  been  very  good — from  1 6 to 
18  barrels  of  oats  per  acre  on  well-cultivated  farms — I 
say  well-cultivated  farms  in  the  regular  course  of  til- 
lage, and  that  had  been  properly  manured. 

26.114.  Has  boycotting  affected  the  home  manu- 
factures in  any  way  ? — Yes.  No  one  would  now  invest 
capital  in  any  fresh  enterprise  in  this  country,  from 
fear  of  be  g boycotted.  I know  landlords  who  would 
not  start  butteries  to  benefit  their  tenants,  for  fear  the 
business  would  be  boycotted  as  a landlord’s  business. 

26.115.  Do  you  think  the  State  does  enough  towards 
helping  to  open  up  the  country  by  railway  communi- 
cation?— I was  greatly  in  favour  of  the  Act  passed  a 
short  time  ago  to  make  light  railways  through  the 
county  in  order  to  develop  its  resources ; and  I think 
where  a country  would  be  opened  by  means  of  cheap 
railways,  many  enterprises,  such  as  collieries,  brick- 
yards, Hour-mills,  saw- mills,  factories,  timber  yards, 
woollen  mills,  and  quarries,  might  be  worked  at  a 
profit ; while,  owing  to  the  difficulties  of  land-carriage  at 
present,  it  is  impossible  to  venture  upon  them.  The  flour- 
mills in  my  own  town  of  Stradbally  have  been  lately 
closed,  as  they  could  not  compete  in  consequence  of  the 
disadvantage  of  land-carriage.  There  are  large  quarries 
of  limestone  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Stradbally  which 
cannot  be  properly  worked,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
there  are  large  woods  which  contain  a vast  amount  of 
timber,  and  there  are  no  means  to  convey  that  away  if 
it  were  sold  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  carriage.  A 
short  time  ago  an  Irish  enterprise,  the  manufacture  of 
peat  moss  litter,  was  started  at  Monasterevan.  Some  of 
the  peat  was  analysed  by  Dr.  Cameron,  who  declared  it 
was  equal  to  the  German  peat  imported  hither,  but 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  land- carriage  the  manufacture 
has  met  with  no  support. 

26.116.  But  there  is  a railway  to  Monasterevan  ? — 
Yes,  and  a canal  running  by  the  railway  line,  but  such 
is  the  rate  of  carriage  that  it  was  impossible  to  work  the 
undertaking  profitably.  Were  the  railway  and  the 
canal  to  afford  sufficient  facilities  in  the  way  of  low 
rates,  the  resources  of  the  country  should  be  developed 
in  place  of  boing  paralysed. 

26.117.  Then  your  experience  is  that  the  freights 
are  prohibitive  ? — Yes. 

26.118.  And  you  think  that  Parliament  ought  to  do 
something  more  than  it  has  done  to  develop  the  re- 
sources of  the  country  ? — Yes  ; otherwise  we  cannot 
compete  with  any  degree  of  success  with  foreign  pro- 
ducers. The  freights  are  far  higher  here  than  in  other 
countries. 

26.119.  With  regard  to  the  flour-mills,  they  are 
closed  up,  you  say,  for  the  present? — Yes. 

26.120.  That  entails  a great  loss  on  the  farmer  ? — 
Not  so  much  to  the  farmers,  for  the  millers  were  not 
buying  Irish  wheat. 

26.121.  But  they  cannot  get  the  bran  and  pollard  with 
the  same  facility  ? — The  millers  were  not  buying  the 
Irish  wheat.  They  could  get  the  foreign  grain  cheaper, 
and  owing  to  the  excessive  land- carriage,  the  chance  of 
competition  was  out  of  the  question.  I think,  for  my 
own  part,  that  a tax  should  be  put  on  all  manufactured 
goods  coming  to  this  country.  Until  the  manufactories 
in  England  are  at  as  full  work  as  ever  they  were,  we 
cannot  expect  to  be  in  a prosperous  condition  over  here. 

26.122.  But  you  do  not  propose  to  tax  the  raw 
material  ? — Individually  I am  in  favour  of  taxing  every- 
thing imported,  in  order  to  benefit  the  labouring  man 
and  the  artisan. 

26.123.  I am  afraid  you  will  meet  with  great  opposi- 
tion from  the  consumers  ? — I saw  that  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  at  Nottingham  declared  that  free  trade  was  a 
farce,  and  at  Birmingham  the  resolution  was  only  lost 
by  a majority  of  one. 

26.124.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a pretty  large  farm 
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on  your  own  hands,  I believe  ? — I am  sorry  to  say  that 
at  the  present  moment  I have,  what  between  farms  and 
plantations,  about  1,200  acres  in  my  own  hands— grass 
tillage,  and  plantation. 

26.125.  Has  the  grass  land  been  paying  for  the  last 
few  years?— It  has  paid  better  the  last  two  years  than 
it  did  previously  when  I had  to  'buy  cattle  at  high 
prices,  but  as  I am  able  to  buy  cattle  at  a low  rate  now 
it  pays  better. 

26.126.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices 
that  you  are  able  to  buy  cattle  at  you  had  a larger 
margin  of  profit  for  the  last  two  years?— Yes,  I was 
enabled  this  year  to  sell  heifers  at  £14  and  £15,  and 
that  ought  to  pay  any  man.  I am  now  able  to”  buy 
well-bred  calves  at  12s.  6 d.  just  born  apiece,  and  I am 
buying  them  as  there  is  a reduction  of  young  stock  in 
Ireland— stock  under  a year  old,  and  there  must  be  a 
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demand  for  them  next  year. 

26.127.  Were  you  ever  able  to  buy  as  cheaply 
before? — Never;  1 am  buying  calves  now  at  12s.  6 d 
that  I used  to  have  to  pay  £2  and  £3  for  four  years  ago. 

26.128.  _ That  is  a very  considerable  reduction  indeed'. 
Are  you  in  the  habit  of  buying  any  year-and-a-balf 
or  two-year-old  ? I generally  breed  my  own  stock, 
but  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  these  calves,  I am 
going  more  into  that  line  than  ever,  particularly  as  I 
can  buy  feeding  barley  at  8s.  a barrel. 

26.129.  And  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices 
you  are  able  to  buy  at  that  you  have  been  left  a margin 
over  for  the  last  few  years  ? — Yes. 

26.130.  Now  does  not  that  affect  a very  large  number 
ol  the  tenants  in  your  own  immediate  neighbourhood  ?— 
Well,  my  own  opinion  of  the  tenants  is*" that  they  ha.e 
not  given  the  same  attention  to  their  farming  as  they 
used  to  do;  their  minds  are  somewhat  distracted,  and 
they  are  led  astray  by  agitators,  and  are  thinking  of 
everything  but  their  own  business. 

26,131  Were  they  not  in  the  habit  of  selling  cattle 
to  pay  the  rents? — Yes,  but  I don't  think  my  own 
tenants  keep  as  much  stock  now  as  they  used. 

26,  .1 32.  That  might  be  on  account  of  the  low  prices ; 
it  is  not  profitable  at  present.  You  would  not  say  it 
would  pay  a farmer  to  raise  calves  and  sell  them  at 
12s.  6t?. -apiece  ? — It  would  not  pay  me  to  sell  at  that. 

26.133.  No,  certainly  not.— Previous  to  1886  and 
the  years  of  the  agitation  we  used  to  have  a very 
nourishing  agricultural  society  in  our  own  county,  and 
we  offered  prizes  for  the  best  short- horned  bulls  to  serve 
the  tenants  cows  at  5s. ; that  was  a great  privilege,  that 
the  tenants  should  get  in  good  blood  to  their  stock ; but 
when  the  agitation  commenced  not  a man  would  take 
part  in  the  local  shows,  and  we  were  obliged  to  give 
them  up.  And  now  the  people  are  obliged  to  pay  £1 
tor  what  they  used  to  get  for  5s. ; but  prefer  paying  1 s. 
for  the  use  of  a very  uncler-bred  bull. 

26.134.  I think  you  referred  to  the  prices  of  barley  ? 

26.135.  What  is  the  present  price  of  barley? — They 
are  paying  in  Stradbally  at  this  present  moment  12s. 
for  a barrel  of  1 6 stone. 

26.136.  And  they  get  that  for  the  inferior  as  well 

as  the  superior  barley  ?— The  barley  not  fit  for  malting 
is  sold  for  8s.  b 

26.137.  Have  you  ever  remembered  barley  being  as 
low?— Never,  though  I hear  that  from  1856  to  1859  it 
was  as  low. 

26.138.  Is  that  caused  by  unfavourable  seasons? — 
the  sample  is  bad  because  the  weather  during  the 
arvest  was  not  good.  Of  course  in  other  seasons  I 

have  known  them  sell  barley  that  was  good  for  17s. 

’ , This  year  the  yield  is  good— it  is  from  16 
to  i a barrels  an  acre.  I have  been  astonished  at  the 
Da™y  brought  to  me  to  be  sold  for  8s. 

,139.  And  the  farmers  are  dependent  more  or  less 
on  that  for  their  rent,  not  altogether?  —Ours  is  a great 
harley  country. 

-6,140.  The  very  low  prices  given  this  year  leaves 
, mm  less  money  on  hand  ?— Well,  they  have  a large  crop 
compensate  them  for  the  low  prices.  A great  many 
til-m  barrels  at  12s.  and  8s.  pays  them  better 

n 12  barrels  at  a higher  price. 
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26, Ul.  It  is  a great  advantage  to  have  a good  crop, 
Sis  year~  UeVe''  “W  SUCl‘  * ,UmiP  croP  ™ there  fe 
-26,142.  Before  departing  fi-om  this  point  I want 
you,  from  your  general  knowledge  of  the  position  of  the 
tenant  far", er,  to  say  what  is  your  opinion  about  their 
financial  position— are  they  in  a worse  or  better  position 
than  they  were  after  the  Land  Act  passed  in  1881  ?— I 
I on  ’ “Jk  they  are  in  as  bad  circumstances  as  they 
have  been  in  before.  • 

acconm3,mWei!’^USt  tak'ng  their  Present  position  into 
do  von  k r ’ f-°"!  y0cur  0wn  PersonaI  experience,  what 
ITT  Tbe'l?.ve  18  ‘he  financial  position  of  the  farmer  to- 
L-1  tr  th„7  are  not  as  bad  «»  they  have  been 
than  t giS; ,n°r"  m°“)'  ” 

26,144.  That  may  be,  but  taking  the  low  price,  of 
cattle  yon  refer  to,  and  the  low  price,  of  barley _,o  low 
aa  yon  don  t ever  remember  it  before-taking  this  into 
account,  do  you  not  thtnk  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult 

and  1S88“  '"S’  to  m ,he  ™‘l™d  in  1S81 

“JS  ?7TNo;, 1 W0“M  "*y  «0  from  my  experience. 

db.Ho.  Ha.  there,  been  any  reduction  in  the  rent 
given  in  your  locality  lately  ?-Ye.,  I gave  reduction, 
fast,  year  and  the  year  before. 

26,146.  Would  not  that  demonstrate  that  the  rents 
were  high,  that  the.  crops  were  inferior,  and  the 
prices  low,  and  that  is  what  induced  the  landlords  to 
make  the  reductions  ?— I think  in  a great  many  in - 
stances  land  ords  not  resident  in  Ireland  have  been 
advised  by  their  agents  to  reduce,  and  in  a great  many 
instances  were  to  blame  for  giving  reductions.  It  is 
very  hard  on  one  landlord,  if  .another  in  his  neighbour- 
hood gives  reductions,  to  find  himself  unable  to  give 
them,  although  the  tenants  expect  them  ; many  a man 
gives  reductions  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
case.  I know  an  instance  in  which  an  agent,  to  save 
trouble,  recommended  a reduction,  and  the  landlord 
who  is  a rich  man  in  England,  gave  it;  but  that  is  a 
hardship  on  other  landlords  who  saw  no  necessity  for  it, 
though  they  lived  on  the  spot,  and  who  were  not  in 
circumstances  to  do  likewise.  I speak  from  experience. 
Another  is  Lord  Lansdowne,  who  is  a rich  man  in 
England,  now  Governor  of  Canada  ; he  has  offered  re- 
ductions, and  good  reductions,  to  his  Queen’s  County 
tenants,  but  not  as  large  as  to  his  Kerry  tenantry. 

26,147.  I think  you  complained  that  the  judicial 
rents  were  very  low  on  your  property  ?— Were  fixed 
low,  but  not  as  low  as  they  were  fixed  lately. 

. 26,1.48.  And  you  appealed  yourself  against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Sub-Commissioners? — Yes,  and  the  appeals 
were  not  heard  until  two  months  since.  I have  been 
in  the  Sub-Commissioners’  Court  many  times,  and  the 
first  case  before  the  Head  Commissioners  was  only  heard 
two  months  ago. 

26.149.  And  the  Chief  Commissioners  gave  a further 
reduction?— A further  reduction,  although  their  own 
official  valuer  went  down  and  inspected  the  land  and 
gave  them  his  opinion,  of  what  the  rent  ought  to  be. 

He  thought  £78  a year  ought  to  be  the  fair  rent,  and 
yet  they  reduced  it  to  £66,  although  they  never  saw 
the  land. 

26.150.  Do  you  of  your  own  knowledge  know  or 
have  you  ever  heard  that  the  Sub-Commissioners  found 
it  necessary,  taking  the  low  prices  of  produce  into  account, 
to  give  17  per  cent,  additional  reduction  from  September? 

I heard  so,  but  my  opinion  is  the  Commissioners  ought 
not  to  have  done  so.  My  opinion  is  this,  and  it  is  not 
without  some  foundation,  were  the  Sub-Commissioners 
not  to  give  reductions  to  the  tenants  they  would  have 
very  little  to  do  in  the  way  of  work,  and  as  soon  as  the 
business  under  the  Land  Act  ceased  their  services  would 
be  dispensed  with,  and  they  would  lose  their  salary  of 
£1,000  a year ; but  so  long  as  there  is  occasion  for  their 
services  so  long  will  they  be  retained.  In  the  county 
Mayo  a short  time  ago  a tenant  of  The  O'Connor 
Don  took  the  landlord  into  Court  and  got  a reduction 
of  40  per  cent.,  and  that  becoming  known  the  other 
tenants  crowded  into  the  court,  and  the  business  revived, 
and  the  court  had  sufficient  to  do  then  ; the  head  Com- 
missioners in  Dublin  enjoy  £3,000  a year,  and  know 


Dee.  10,  1888 

Captain 

Cosby. 
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Dec.  10,  1886.  that  so  long  as  the  Sub- Commissioners’  work  goes  on,  so 
— — long  will  there  be  a field  for  their  services.  But  the 

Captain  landlords,  as  a rule,  see  no  use  in  appealing  to  the  chief 

os  Commissioners  from  the  decision  of  the  Sub-Commis- 

* sioners.  They  have  in  very  few  instances  altered  the 
decision  of  the  Sub-Commissioners,  and  in  some  others 
they  have  reduced  the  amount  awarded. 

26.151.  And  is  it  not  a fact  that  landlords,  as  a rule, 
find  it  necessary  to  withdraw  the  appeals? — I heard 
many  landlords  say  it  is  perfectly  useless  to  appeal. 

26.152.  And  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  the 
chief  Commissioners  gave  additional  reductions  on  the 
rents  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners,  and  that  the 
landlords  gave  reductions  on  the  judicial  rents, 
would  it  not  go  to  prove  that  the  rents,  after  the  passing 
of  the  Land  Act  down  to  1885,  are  high  and  are  unfair 
rents  ? — I don’t  think  so.  I think  many  landlords  were 
forced  into  giving  reduced  rents,  although  it  went 
against  their  conscience,  as  they  could  not  afford  to  fight. 

26.153.  And  the  chief  Commissioners  made  further 
reductions? — They  did. 

26.154.  And  the  Sub-Commissioners,  according  to 
the  testimony  we  had  here,  took  from  15  to  17  per  cent, 
off? — I would  urge  that  the  sub  and  head  Commis- 
sioners are  wrong,  and  are  entirely  in  favour  of  the 
tenant  and  adverse  to  the  landlord’s  interest. 

26 j 155.  No  reflection  has  been  made  on  them  except 
as  to  the  fixing  of  the  judicial  rents? — Unless  their 
award  is  favourable  to  the  tenant  other  tenants  will  not  go 
into  Court ; as  I stated,  the  Mayo  case  was  one  instance 
in  many  where  reductions  of  40  per  cent,  were  given  ; 
and  then  the  tenantry  rushed  into  Court  and  the  busi- 
ness revived  again. 

. 26,156.  There  is  one  class  of  gentry  that  came  under 
our  notice  during  this  inquiry,  and  that  is  the  non- 
resident landlords.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  unfair,  if 
it  could  be  shown  to  be  an  advantage  to  the  majority  of 
the  people  in  this  country,  to  compel  these  landlords  to 
sell  on  fair  and  equitable  terms  ? — Well,  I do  think 
there  would  be  hardship  in  it,  unless  he  were  given  a 
fair  price,  in  forcing  a sale  on  an  absent  landlord ; I 
know  instances  of  landlords  who,  although  absent  from 
this  country,  take  a great  interest  in  their  property, 
and  they  spend  a large  amount  of  money  on  it  annually, 
therefore  it  would  be  very  hard  to  say  that  because  he 
does  not  reside  here  he  should  sell  liis  property.  If 
you  go  further,  and  ask  should  a sale  be  obligatory,  I 
say  decidedly  not. 

26.157.  1 understand  from  yourself  that  you  have 
laid  out  a large  amount  of  money  in  the  interests  of 
your  tenantry,  and  comparing  your  conduct  with  other 
landlords,  I think  it  was  very  creditable  of  you. — Well, 
I have  been  what  I call  a fair  Irish  landlord.  I try  to 
do  everything  I can  to  help  my  tenants.  I am  one 
of  those  who  may  say  the  Acts  of  Parliament  have 
injured  me  irretrievably — having  laid  out  asuch  a 
large  amount  for  the  benefit  of  my  tenantry.  I had  to 
go  security  for  them,  and  because  I did  my  duty  as  a 
landlord  and  went  security  for  them  I am  made  to 
suffer  by  having  my  rent  reduced  on  the  one  hand, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the  Board  of  Works  keeps 
me  strictly  to  my  contract  demanding  the  same 
interest  as  was  originally  stipulated  in  the  years 
1862  and  63.  When  there  were  no  rents  coming  in 
1 was  unable  to  pay  the  charges  of  the  Board  of  W orks 
and,  in  consequence,  in  two  subsequent  years  I was, 
obliged  to  pay  double — £2,900.  I had  to  make  that  up 
to  pay  these  charges,  and  in  two  or  three  years  my  estate 
was  indebted  to  me  £2,900,  so  that  instead  of  its  being 
an  advantage  to  me  to  improve  the  condition  of  my 
tenants  I was  a loser  by  the  transaction. 

26.158.  Suppose  the  landlord  and  the  tenant  were 
unable  to  agree  as  to  the  sale  of  a farm,  and  that  the 
landlord  got  a fair  price  for  himself,  is  there  good  reason 
why  we  should  expect  that  the  landlords  would  leave 
this  country  after  parting  with  his  interest  in  his  farm  ? 
— You  mean  that  if  the  landlords  sold  their  property, 
whether  they  would  remain  here  or  not  ? 

26.159.  Yes? — There  would  be  no  inducement  for 
■ them  to  remain.  I am  a hunting  man,  and  have 

been  master  of  the  hounds,  and  have  always  liked  to 


enjoy  hunting  and  shooting.  There  is  no  hunting 
nor  shooting  in  the  county  now,  nothing  of  that  sort 
is  now  enjoyed;  there  are  no  hounds,  game  is 
killed  all  around  you,  and  if  you  employ  gamekeepers 
they  dare  not  and  will  not  prosecute  trespassers  and 
poachers ; there  is  nothing  now  to  induce  a landlord  to 
remain  but  his  duty,  and  if  he  parts  his  property  there 
is  no  duty  leit  for  him  to  perform. 

26,160.  Would  not  the  demesne  lands  left  in  the 
landlords’  hands  and  the  privileges  pertaining  thereto 
be  sufficient  to  occupy  their  time  ?— The  privilege  of 
living  in  Ireland  is  not  sufficient  inducement  to  remain. 

26,101.  Another  question.  Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  the  reductions  given  in  England  by  the  land- 
lords ? — Yes. 

26.162.  Don’t  you  believe  that  the  tenants  there 
have  great  advantages  compared  with  the  tenants  in 
Ireland  ? — You  mean  a great  advantage  over  the  tenants 
in  Ireland  ? 

26.163.  Yes. — I think  they  have  many  advantages; 
they  live  under  law  and  order  there  which  we  don’t 
here. 

26.164.  And  if  reports  be  true  they  are  getting  very 
substantial  reductions  there? — Yes;  but  their  rents 
were  pretty  high. 

26.165.  Yes,  but  the  tenant  had  no  capital  invested 
in  the  land ; he  was  not  called  on  to  erect  buildings  ?— 
Not  buildings ; but  when  a tenant  leaves  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  lease,  a valuation  of  improvements  is  made, 
and  the  incoming  tenant  pays  it. 

26.166.  There  can  be  no  pressure  put  on  him  to  pay 
more  than  the  land  is  worth  ?— If  he  does  not  pay  what 
the  landlord  considers  the  farm  worth  he  does  not 
get  it. 

26.167.  Then  it  would  be  on  the  landlord’s  hands? — 
The  farms  in  England  are  well  worked,  and  there  is  no 
lawless  interference  in  letting  a farm  there,  and  the 
incoming  tenant  gives  the  price  that  is  put  on  it  by  the 
valuator. 

26.168.  You  have  alluded  to  barley  and  other  com- 
modities ; now,  from  your  knowledge  of  the  prices  of 
produce,  would  you  consider  it  difficult  for  the  tenants 
to  pay  the  old  rents? — What  do  you  call  the  old 
rents  ? 

26.169.  The  rents  they  are  paying? — In  1882  I 
reduced  their  interest  on  the  Board  of  Works  loan  to 
3£,  although  I had  to  pay  6i  myself. 

26.170.  Confine  yourself  now  to  the  judicial  rents. 
— Do  I consider  it  difficult  for  them  to  pay  this  year  ? is 
that  your  question  ? 

26.171.  Yes;  more  difficult  to  pay  than  when  their 
rents  were  fixed  ? — Well,  I have  been  in  Court  in  1883 
and  1885,  and  you  ask  me  are  the  rents  lower  than  in 
what  year  ? 

26.172.  What  I asked  you  was — taking  into  account 
the  low  price  of  cattle  you  referred  to  yourself,  and  of 
barley  and  other  commodities  which  grow  upon  a farm, 
do  you  think  the  rents  fixed  after  the  passing  of  the 
Land  Act,  down  to  1885,  are  difficult  rents  to  pay,  this 
year  and  last  year — I don’t  want  you  to  say  unreason- 
able rents  ? — I don’t  understand  when  you  mean. 

26.173.  Lord  Milltoum.— When  they  were  fixed?— 
But  it  is  not  more  difficult  to  pay  them  now  than  when 
they  were  fixed,  because  now  the  tenant  can  buy  cattle 
at  a lower  rate  than  he  could  in  1881. 

26.174.  Mr.  Knipe. — But  the  tenants  who  raised 
these  stock — don’t  they  suffer? — Well,  in  my -county 
the  tenants  rarely  raise  any  stock — they  used  to  do  it. 

26.175.  And  is  that  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  I 
— No  ; the  men  who  used  to  rear  any  stock  put  the  land 
into  meadow,  and  don't  keep  it  in  the  same  condition 
that  they  used  to  do. 

26.176.  Would  that  be  on  account  of  the  low  prices 
now  ? — That  might  be  in  consequence  of  the  bad  year* 
of  ’81  and  ’82;  during  these  years  I got  no  rents  at  all, 
and  there  were  many  others  in  alike  position,  who  never 
received  a farthing  ; these  tenants  that  raised  no 
cattle  might  not  have  had  the  money  to  buy  cattle  or 
stock  the’ land  as  they  used  to  do  years  ago,  but  they 
have  got  into  a different  system  of  treating  the  farms 
now  ; they  draw  any  little  manure  they  have  to  the  low 
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ground  on  another  man’s  farm  and  con-acre  it  for 
potatoes,  and  meadow  their  own  land,  consequently  the 
land  cannot  support  the  stock. 

26,177.  But  if  the  man  had  not  money  how  is  he  to 
stock  it  ? — They  never  had  much  capital  on  these  moun- 
tain farms,  and  depended  very  much  upoa  their  own 
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labour.  If  the  Government  bought  out  these  small 
tenants  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  them.  On  my 
rental  there  are  500  names  on  11,000  acres,  and  how 
is  it  possible  for  them  to  live?  The  small  holdiugs 
are  the  curse  of  the  country. 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  the  following  morning 


THIRTY-SIXTH  DAY. 

Saturday,  December  11th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  36  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


PRESENT : 

‘The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Milltown.  I Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry. 

Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B.  | Knipe. 

Mr.  Murphy,  examined. 


26.178.  The  President. — Mr.  Murphy,  I believe  you 
are  a land  agent? — Yes,  my  lord. 

26.179.  And  could  you  tell  me  what  the  amount  of 
the  property  which  you  manage? — I manage  in  the 
County  Donegal  £10,000  a year,  in  the  County  Down 
£10,000  a year,  and  in  the  County  Antrim  £1,000  a 
year. 

26.180.  All  in  Ulster — all  in  the  North  ? — All  in  the 
North. 

26.181.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  much  altogether  ? 
—About  £21,000. 

26.182.  About  £21,000  ?— Yes,  about  £21,000.  I 
am  a receiver  also  ; I am  also  an  arbitrator  under  the 
Railways  (Ireland)  Act. 

Mr.  Neligan  —Explain  that  to  Lord  Cowper,  for  that 
is  an  Irish  Act. 

Witness. — Yes;  an  Irish  Act.  My  duty  is  to  assess 
compensation  for  any  land  taken  compulsorily  for 
any  public  purpose — railways,  waterworks,  or  labourers’ 
cottages,  or  anything  of  that  description. 

26.183.  Sir  James  Caird. — I believe  the  invariable 
rule  is  to  put  down  10  per  cent,  for  disturbance  ? — Yes, 
for  compulsory  purchase.  I am  engaged  on  that  since 
1877. 

26.184.  Mr.  Neligan  — It  is  a government  depart- 
ment ? — Yes. 

26.185.  The  President. — And  it  gives  you  great 
experience  l— Yes.  My  district  extends  from  the  Mid- 
land Railway  all  North.  Another  gentleman  is  en- 
gaged from  the  Midland  Railway  South.  There  has 
passed  through  my  hands  in  that  time  very  close  on  half 
a million  of  money. 

26.186.  I will  ask  you,  because  we  are  all  most 
anxious  for  information,  do  you  consider  that  during 
the  last  year  or  two  rents  are  more  difficult,  to  pay  than 
they  were  two  or  three  years  ago,  or 'do  you  think  not? 

" I think  that  they  are  more  difficult  to  pay. 

26.187.  And  you  think  that  the  sub-commissioners 
who  fix  rents  now,  and  who  put  them  10  or  more  per 
cent,  lower  than  two  years  ago,  are  justified  in  doing 
s<>  — No,  my  lord,  and  for  this  reason  : that  I am  most 
thoroughly  and  firmly  convinced  that  the  judicial  rents 
were  never  fixed  upon  any  basis  whatever.  If  they 
had  been  fairly  fixed  on  an  average  of  prices  of  say 
live  years  before  they  came  into  operation,  then  un- 
questionably they  would  be  justified  in  reducing  the 
rents  by  10  per  cent.,  but,  in  no  instance  almost  that 


has  come  under  my  knowledge — and  1 have  been  con- 
stantly engaged  valuing  for  fair  rents  under  the  Act 
since  it  cafne  into  operation — have  the  rents  been 
fixed  at  all,  in  my  opinion,  on  any  rational  principle, 
and  if  they  are  reduced  now  by  10  or  15  per  cent.,  I 
look  upon  it  simply  as  confiscation.  I can  adduce 
numberless  instances  in  support  of  this  assertion. 

26.188.  You  think,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  neces- 
sity lor  abatements  on  the  part  of  the  landlords?— 
Not  on  the  judicial  rents;  certainly  not.  I think  that 
the  minds  of  the  people  have  been  raised  off  thoir 
labour,  that  they  have  not  attended  to  their  work  as 
they  did,  but  that  they  are  looking  to  legislation  instead 
of  to  industry,  as  they  did  before ; and  I think  that 
their  circumstances,  if  not  so  good  as  before  the  Land 
Act  was  passed  for  them,  the  fault  is  not  altogether  due 
to  the  rents. 

26.189.  Sir  James  Caird. — Did  you  quite  understand 
the  President’s  question,  which  was  that  the  rents — the 
reductions  on  the  rents — now  are  lower  than  the  last 
reduction  ? — I am  aware  of  that. 

26.190.  The  President. — Then  you  consider  that 
the  judicial  rents  may  perfectly  be  let  alone  ? — Un- 
questionably, my  lord.  I think  that  tampering  with 
them  now  will  only  add  another  blow  to  the  country, 
already  staggering  under  the  number  of  blows  it  has 
received  in  the  shape  of  exceptional  legislation. 

26.191.  Do  you  think  that  the  period  of  fifteen 
years  is  too  long  to  fix  rents,  or  would  you  prefer 
shorter  periods  ? — Of  course,  if  the  present  depression 
continued  or  increased  it  would  be  too  long ; but  I am 
aware  of  this  fact,  that  the  prices  that  prevailed  in 
1880  were,  as  nearly  as  possible,  the  average  of  the 
thirty  preceding  years,  in  which  time  there  were  enor- 
mous ups  and  downs  in  the  price  of  produce  and  stock, 
and  I dare  say  we  may  expect  ups  and  downs  in  future. 

I don’t  think  anyone  could  fairly  say  that  judicial 
rents,  fixed  as  they  were , should  now  be  subject  to 
revision. 

26.192.  But,  without  taking  the  present  state  of 
things  too  much  into  account,  but  merely  considering 
the  question  in  the  abstract,  do  you  think  that  fifteen 
years  is  too  long  ? — No,  my  lord,  I do  not. 

26.193.  Do  you  consider,  if  there  was  to  be  a re- 
vision more  frequently,  that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the 
landlord  who  had  been  led  to  expect  that  there  would 
b?  no  further  change  lor  fifteen  years  ? — Unquestion- 
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ably,  if  it  was  conducted  in  the  same  way  in  which  the 
present  revision  is  conducted  I am,  myself,  strongly 
disposed  to  think  that  it  would  be  not  only  fair  to  the 
landlord,  but  also  to  the  tenant,  that  there  should  be  a 
proper  and  uniform  valuation  made  by  the  Valuation 
department  now  in  existence,  and  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  half  a century,  and  has  got  ample  means 
of  ascertaining  fairly  the  proper  value  of  the  land  of 
the  country. 

26.194.  A new  valuation  of  the  country? — A new 
valuation  of  the  country,  to  be  used  as  a datum  by 
which  to  measure  judicial  rents,  as  to  whether  they 
should  be  revised  or  not ; and  in  future,  rents  might  be 
varied  above  or  below  this  datum  as  the  average  of 
prices  of,  say  five  years,  might  warrant. 

26.195.  That  would  be  what  is  called  a produce 
rent? — I am  not  much  in  favour  of  it.  I see  some 
difficulty  in  it,  but  I always  thought  it  would  be  the 
fairest  way  if  it  could  be  fairly  carried  out,  but  there 
is  no  reciprocity  in  Ireland.  If  we  could  see  our  way 
to  add  to  the  landlord  when  improved  times  come,  I 
certainly  think  that  the  landlord  should  be  reduced 
when  depressed  times  come.  I have  been  considering 
how  this  might  be  worked. 

26.196.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  is  your  own  idea  ? — 
Well,  it  was  this.  I put  out  of  the  question  that  the 
landlord  could  recover  any  increased  rent.  I should 
debit  the  tenant  in  a season  when  prices  were  specially 
high  with  the  amouijt — whatever  it  might  be — by 
which  the  landlords’  rent  ought  to  be  increased ; and 
keep  that  for  a set-off  whenever  a depressed  season 
came.  Assuming  now  that  the  statistical  authority — 
which  I shall  call  it  for  want  of  a better  name — would 
say  that  the  rents  in  a certain  union  were  to  be  10  per 
cent,  higher,  I would  debit  the  tenant  in  the  rent 
book  with  the  present  judicial  rent,  and  add  10  per 
cent,  to  it. 

26.197.  The  President. — Even  though  he  did  not 
pay  it? — Yes,  exactly.  That  is,  so  much  goes  into  his 
pocket ; and  then,  suppose  some  depression  came — the 
rent  might  be  reduced  10  per  cent. ; set  the  one  against 
the  other,  and  in  this  way  justice  might  be  done. 

26.198.  You  would  have  it  wiped  out?  That 
might  answer  very  well  if  you  were  dealing  with  people 
who  had  got  a certain  amount  of  capital ; but  then  you 
are  dealing  with  people,  like  too  many  of  the  Irish 
tenants,  that  literally  live  from  hand  to  mouth? — That 
is  the  difficulty  of  the  question,  my  lord ; I don’t  see 
in  the  world  how  you  are  to  meet  it.  You  cannot 
make  the  landlord  bear  all  the  depression  and  not 
compensate  him  if  circumstances  improve. 

26.199.  To  return  to  the  produce  rent.  I would  be 
glad  to  have  in  a few  words  the  objections  which  you 
find  to  it,  which  you  think  it  impossible  to  get  over. — 
There  is  a great  difficulty  in  the  reciprocity  part  of 
the  qnestion.  I do  not  see  how  they  could  be  made 
fairly  to  treat  the  landlord. 

26.200.  It  strikes  you  that  it  would  be  hopeless  to 
expect  reciprocity  ? — It  strikes  me  as  hopeless.  I think 
that  with  so  many  constituted  authorities  in  Ireland — 
petty  sessions  clerks,  Local  Government  Boards,  head 
constables  in  almost  every  village — there  should  not  be 
any  difficulty  in  arriving  at  the  average  price  of  produce. 
I think  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  determining 
what  the  rent  ought  to  be,  assuming  that  you  had  a 
fair  and  proper  datum  line  to  start  upon.  But  you  have 
not  got  that  at  all  now.  There  are  numberless  cases 
where  the  rent  was  reduced  where  it  was  cheap  enough 
before,  and  numberless  cases  where  the  rents  of  farms 
were  not  sufficiently  reduced.  And  you  have  no  datum 
line  whatever — nothing  whatever — to  guide  you  in 
coming  to  any  conclusion. 

26.201.  You  mean  to  fix  the  rent  in  the  first  instance? 
— Yes,  I speak  with  great  respect  of  the  commissioners ; 
but  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  any  untrained  men, 
as  they  were,  as  Professor  Baldwin  stated,  “ let  loose 
“ on  the  country,”  without  any  professional  training  or 
any  instructions  to  guide  them  to  deal  fairly  with  the 
question.  I am  myself  a professional  valuator  for 
several  years,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  timidity  I 
approach  the  question  of  fixing  rents.  I don’t  see  how 


gentlemen  without  any  experience,  or  anything  to  guide 
them — I don’t  see  how  they  possibly  could  have  arrived, 
with  all  the  best  intentions  in  the  world,  at  fair  rents — 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  ability  of  the  judicial  commis- 
sioners who  sat  with  them  the  case  would  have  been 
very  much  worse  than  it  is.  Therefore  I say  that  now 
you  have  no  datum  to  go  upon  whatever. 

26.202.  You  think  that  there  should  be  some  better 
rule  for  fixing  the  next  rents  by  these  people  ? — Yes. 

26.203.  The  question  is  whether  to  leave  them  as 
they  are  now  or  convert  them  into  produce  rents  ; and 
even  though  the  produce  rents  might  not  be  quite  fair 
owing  to  imperfect  data,  they  might  be  better  than  those 
which  now  exist  ? — Quite  so. 

26.204.  And  yet  one  objection  would  be  that  they 
might  slide  up  and  might  not  slide  down  again? — 
They  might  slide  down,  but  never  slide  up,  1 fear,  so 
far  as  dealing  with  the  landlord  is  concerned. 

26.205.  It  has  been  stated  that  the  quantity  of  the 
produce  might  be  just  as  important  almost  as  the  price  ? 
— Oh,  yes. 

26.206.  And  if  it  depended  entirely  upon  prices 
there  might  sometimes  be  unfairness,  because  they 
would  have  the  power  of  raising  the  rents  when  all 
crops  were  excessively  bad  ? — Yes,  one  should  control 
the  other,  all  circumstances  should  be  considered. 

26.207.  And  it  .would  be  almost  impossible  to  take 
produce  into  account,  because  there  are  no  means  of 
making  out  the  amount  of  produce  ? — Yes,  it  would 
be  very  hard  to  do  it. 

26.208.  Then  I gather  that  your  opinion  of  rents 
is  that  unless  there  was  a re -valuation  of  Ireland  it 
would  be  better  to  leave  them  alone,  and  not  to  have  at 
present  a more  frequent  revision  ? — I think  I would 
leave  them  alone.  I don’t  see  any  way  at  all,  except 
you  revise  them  in  a very  different  way.  Certainly 
the  landlords  of  Ulster  don’t  want  more  than  what  is 
a fair  rent.  I have  been  engaged  for  almost  every  one 
of  them,  and  they  never  expected  anything  more  than 
a moderate  live  and  let  live  rent.  But  if  I were  satis- 
fied, as  I am  not,  that  the  valuation  was  fairly  and 
properly  made  on  a scale  of  prices  based  on  an  average 
of  say  five  years  before  1881, 1 would  have  no  difficulty 
in  advising  them  to  give  abatements  on  rents  so  fixed. 
I don’t  speak  for  any  province  but  Ulster. 

26.209.  Turning  to  the  question  of  purchase,  are 
you  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  establishing  a peasant 
proprietary  ? — To  a considerable  extent — not  alto- 
gether. 1 think  it  is  a very  good  thing  ; it  would  en- 
courage industry,  and  if  you  have  farms  of  sufficient 
size.  I think  it  would  be  a great  matter  if  a great 
many  of  the  estates  that  are  unsaleable  in  the  En- 
cumbered Estates  Court,  and  that  are  paying  nothing 
to  their  owners,  were  sold  to  the  tenants. 

26.210.  And  even  compulsorily  ? —I  would  be  dis- 
posed to  sell  compulsorily  these  estates. 

26.211.  Estates  encumbered  beyond  a certain 
amount  ? — Yes. 

26.212.  Are  you  in  favour  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  ? — Very  much ; and  I think  it  should  be  left  to 
work  itself  out,  except  in  cases  of  the  above  description. 

26.213.  Very  heavily  encumbered  estates,  where 
there  might  be  compulsion  ? — Yes,  certainly.  That  is 
the  extent  to  which  I would  extend  compulsory  powers. 
I would  not  allow  compulsion  to  go  further. 

26.214.  You  mean  estates  so  encumbered  that  the 
landlord  is  a bankrupt  ? — Estates  so  encumbered  that 
the  landlord  is  a bankrupt. 

26.215.  But  where  he  has  a very  small  margin  to 
live  on,  you  must  leave  him  that,  or  he  will  starve. — 
Quite  so.  This  class  of  estate  is  not  for  the  good  of  the 
country  at  all,  and  is  no  benefit  to  anybody  almost. 
In  the  hands  of  receivers,  who  are  not  in  the  position 
even  of  ordinary  agents  to  do  anything  for  the  good  of 
the  estate. 

26.216.  When  estates  are  actually  in  the  hands  of 
receivers  ? — That  is  the  line  you  go  upon  ; yes. 

26.217.  Mr.  Neligan. — I thought  you  said  where 
an  estate  was  not  paying  anything  to  the  inheritor.— 
Yes. 

26.218.  The  President. — Then  that  would  require 
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them  to  sell  at  such  an  amount  that  if  the  money  was 
invested,  the  interest  would  he  exactly  the  same  as 
the  rent? — That  is  to  extend  the  number  of  years 
over  which  the  interest  would  be  payable. 

26.219.  That  would  not  satisfy  the  tenants?— I 
think  if  the  Government  would  extend  the  period  of 
repayment  over  sixty-two  years  they  could  buy  them 
out  so  as  to  leave  as  much  margin  as  exists  at  present. 
I don’t  know  how  they  could  be  dealt  with  in  any 
other  way.  I am  certainly  opposed  to  compulsion  as 
applied  to  the  whole  country. 

26.220.  Do  you  care  to  give  your  reason  ? — In  this 
way.  Knowing  as  I do  the  effects  of  having  resident 
proprietors,  as  we  have  a great  many  of  them  in  Ulster. 
Knowing,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  happened  or  is  said, 
their  beneficent  rule  over  their  estates,  I think  it  would 
be  disastrous  for  the  country. 

26.221.  Mr.  Neligan. — Did  you  make  a mistake  in 
saying  sixty-two  years’  purchase  ? — I mean  of  course 
to  extend  the  burden  over  sixty- two  years. 

26.222.  Lord  Milltown. — Forty-nine  to  sixty  has 
been  the  suggestion  made  by  several  witnesses ; do  you 
approve  of  that  ? — Oh,  certainly  ; I think  it  would  be 
right  in  those  cases  where  the  sale  would  be  compulsory. 

26.223.  The  President. — And  by  that  means  satisfy 
the  tenants,  and  at  the  same  time  leave  some  little 
remnant  ior  the  landlords  ? — In  reference  to  the  com- 
pulsory getting  rid  of  the  landlords  I may  mention 
that  the  Tramways  Act,  which  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
cellent Acts,  I believe,  ior  Ireland  that  could  be  thought 
of,  is  utterly  inoperative,  simply  because  the  gentlemen 
of  the  country  are  not  in  a position  to  take  the  lead 
they  would  have  done  under  other  circumstances.  As 
for  boards  of  guardians,  or  boards  of  that  sort,  they 
do  not  promote  anything  of  the  kind. 

26,22-1.  I suppose  the  gentlemen  are  getting  very 
much  driven  out  of  boards  of  guardians  now,  are  they 
not  ? — That  is  what  I mean. 
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26.231.  Do  you  think  that  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 
should  be  allowed  to  run  in  these  districts  ? — I think 
not.  It  ought  not ; indeed,  I don’t  think  it  wise 
legislation  to  encourage  a man  to  iiisten  on  a farm  which 
cannot  support  him.  I live  close  to  the  Gweedore 
estate,  and  1 should  like  to  give  some  evidence  us  to 
the  working  of  the  Act  on  that  estate  if  you  think  it 
advances  your  enquiry. 

/*annei,9aircl'~We  would  be  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

26.232.  II  itness. — I shall  give  some  very  startling 
tacts  m connection  with  that  estate.  In  one  instance  a 
man  bought  a farm  in  1882  on  which  there  were  no 
improvements — only  a little  hovel,  worth  about  ten 
shillings. 

26.233.  When  you  say  bought,  do  you  mean  that  he 
bought  the  tenant-right  ? — He  bought  the  tenant-right 
He  gave  £60  for  it.  The  rent  was  £1  2s.  6d.  He  went  into 
the  sub-commission  court,  and  the  sub-commissioners  con- 
firmed the  rent.  He  appealed.  The  appelate  judges  held 
their  court,  the  two  legal  commissioners,  Mr.  Vernon  was 
absent,  and  sitting  in  solemn  conclave,  and  hearing  all 
the  evidence  and  taking  notes,  and  with  the  result  that 
they  reduced  the  rent  by  2s.  6d.  I was  myself  concerned 
m 81  cases.  The  rents  all  the  tenants  were  paying 
before  the  sub-commissioners  were  “let  loose  on  the 
estate”  there  were  475  cases— the  rent  they  were 
paying  was  £1  12s. 

26.234.  Sir  James  Caird. — Each  ? — Each. 

26.235.  On  the  average?— Yes.  They  were  reduced 
by  the  sub-court  and  the  appeal  court  to  J21  6s.  They  had 
for  that  an  average  of  from  12  to  14  acres  of  fenced-in 
moorland.  They  had  a run  over  from  8,000  to  10,000 
acres  of  mountain.  They  had  as  much  turf  on  their  hold- 
ings—close  to  their  holdings— as  they  chose  to  cut  and 
consume,  and  for  all  that  their  rent  was  fixed  at  £l  6s., 
that  was  6 d.  a week  ; and  I calculate  that  the  produce 
of  4 hens,  the  eggs  of  4 hens,  would  more  than  pay 

of  each  farm.  When  these  rents  were  mani- 


the 
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remain  on  their  demesnes  if  they  sold  their  outlying 
farms?— I don’t  think  they  would.  Some  of  what 
are  called  the  old  stock  of  the  country  would  remain. 
They  would  cling  to  the  old  place ; but  I don’t  think 
that  the  rising  generation  would. 

25.226.  Now,  is  there  any  particular  point  on  which 
you  came  more  prepared  to  give  evidence  than  any 
other,  besides  what  I have  alluded  to?— The  admission 
of  leaseholders  was  a question. 

25.227.  Leaseholders,  you  think,  should  be  admitted? 
—Prima  facie,  yes  ; but  there  should  be  safeguards,  I 
think,  before  they  are  admitted.  I think  there  should 
be  some  standard  with  reference  to  government  valua- 
tion before  admitting  them  at  all,  and  some  reference 
to  the  length  of  years  for  which  the  lease  was  granted, 
and  the  number  of  years  that  remain,  and  the  range  of 
prices  during  its  continuance. 

26.228.  Supposing  you  agree  to  the  general  prin- 
ciple that  leaseholders  should  be  admitted — the  holders 
of  agricultural  leases — could  you  suggest  any  defini- 
tion as  regards  the  leases  which  should  be  admitted 
and  those  which  should  be  excluded  ? — I should  say, 
iirst  and  foremost,  in  Ulster,  unless  the  rent  reserved 
was  more  than  5 per  cent,  over  the  government  valua- 
tion they  should  be  excluded.  Except  under  ex- 
ceptional circumstances,  I should  say,  exclude  anything 
over  thirty -one  years.  Why  I suggest  an  exception  is 
this : as  to  the  period  for  which  they  were  granted  and 
the  price  that  prevailed  then,  prima  facie,  I should 
say,  exclude  a thirty-one  years’  lease,  and  also  those 
in  which  the  rent  was  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  over 
the  government  valuation. 

26.229.  You  would  not  trust  to  the  commissioners— 
not  to  reduce  a lease  of  that  kind? — I believe  that 
every  lease  and  everything  that  came  into  court  would 

e reduced  if  I am  to  judge  by  present  experience.  I 
<lont  think  that  they  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the 
fame  process  as  the  fair  rents,  because  the  fair  rent 
investigation  was  launched  in  a panic,  administered, 
and  is  now  culminating  in  disaster. 

26.230.  Have  you  much  experience,  now,  of  con- 
gested districts  ? — I have  a great  deal. 


missioners,  the  result  is  that  the  landlord  takes  9s. 
more  rent  out  of  the  whole  number  of  cases,  and  that 

the  tenants  are  left  sitting  there  at  Gd.  a week 

26,236.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  the  gross  result  nine 
shillings  a week  more  to  the  landlord  ?— Yes.  The  first 
tanant,  whose  case  opened  the  proceedings,  stated  that 
he  suffered  a grievance  because  he  had  no  turf,  and 
estimated  his  loss  per  annum  at  £2  in  this  way.  He 
had  to  pay  5s.  for  what  they  call  a “ dark,”  that  is, 
what  produces  about  twenty  loads  of  turf.  Ho  bought 
two  “ darks  ” for  the  farm,  and  he  had  to  pay  six- 
pence a load  for  carting  them  away ; and  lie  counted 
that  the  extra  labour  brought  it  up  to  £2.  Every 
other  tenant  who  appeared  before  the  commissioners 
had  ample  turf  on  his  own  holding  ; and  I never  shall 
be  able  to  understand  how  they  fixed  these  rents  at 
26s.  a year,  when  they  had  the  turf  on  their  own 
holdings,  one  of  the  tenants  swearing  that  not  having 
the  turf  was  a loss  of  £ 2 a year.  1 think  it  was  a 
misapplication  of  the  Land  Act,  or  any  Act,  to  fix  rents 
on  holdings  like  these. 

26.237.  The  President. — This  evidence  goes  to  show 
how  badly  the  land  commissioners  do  their  work,  and 
the  absurd  alterations  they  made. — I am  simply  giving 
facts. 

26.238.  With  regard  to  purchase,  your  objection  is 
that  it  would  stereotype  the  state  of  things  ? — And 
the  terms  upon  which  the  Government  would  buy 
would  reduce  the  rents  again  by  40  per  cent.,  and 
induce  the  people  to  hang  on  by  these  miserable 
holdings. 

26.239.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  had  the  rent  they 
formerly  had  they  would  be  less  unwilling  to  sell  than 
they  are  now  ? — Possibly.  And  I don’t  see  how  the 
annuities  are  to  be  recovered. 

26.240.  You  don’t  see  how  the  Government  would 
recover  their  instalments  ? — No,  I don’t  see  it  at  all. 

26.241.  And  you  think  it  would  tend  to  increase 
subdivision  ? — Well,  yes,  unless  it  was  very  strongly 
guarded  against,  and  I don’t  see  how  they  are  going 
to  safeguard  subdivision  It  is  the  greatest  difficulty 
land  agents  have  to  contend  with. 


Dec.  11,  1886. 
Mr.  Murphy. 
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26.242.  You  think  that  they  ought  to  be  scheduled 
and  deliberately  left  out  of  the  Act  ? — Yes,  I think 
so.  Let  the  commissioners  purchase  the  estates,  and 
according  as  they  could  consolidate  them;  then  give 
proprietary  rights  to  those  when  they  became  pos- 
sessed of  aufficiently  large  farms. 

26.243.  Lord  Milltown. — But  how  could  they  con- 
solidate them  ? — Tf  a tenant  was  disposed  to  sell,  instead 
of  letting  him  sell  to  the  highest  bidder  at  a fair  price, 
then  add  it  on  to  the  next  tenant.  Before  the  Land 
Act  of  1870  I always  did  that  with  sales  of  tenant-right 
— always  in  every  instance,  provided  that  the  adjoining 
tenant  purchased  the  farm.  I even  lent  him  a little 
money,  provided  the  price  was  moderate. 

26.244.  They  can  now  sell  to  anybody  ? — Yes. 

26.245.  You  now  must  have  a new  Act,  restricting 
so  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  Act  of  1881  ? — They 
will  have  to  do  that  if  they  schedule  the  districts. 
They  should  have  to  provide  that  sales  could  only  be 
so  that  the  estate  should  be  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  landlord  or  the  Land  Court. 

26.246.  The  President. — I suppose,  as  we  are  on  the 
subject,  that  you,  or  other  agents,  have  lately,  for  some 
years  past  at  all  events,  exercised  a check  in  the  way 
of  subdivision  ? — To  the  best  of  my  ability. 

26,247-  And  you  did  your  best  to  promote  consoli- 
dation ? — Yes. 

26.248.  But  without  much  success,  as  to  promoting 
consolidation? — No  success  since  1870.  I had  great 
success  before  1870. 

26.249.  That  was  when  the  law  gave  them  the  right 
of  buying  ? — Not  the  right  of  buying. 

26.250.  But  of  selling  to  the  best  advantage  ? — Yes. 

26.251.  That  tended  to  fix  them  more  .in  their  hold- 
inga  ? — It  tended  to  get  in  competition  prices  for  hold- 
ings, which  has  been  very  disastrous  to  the  country. 
The  prices  paid  for  tenant-right  are  something  fabulous. 
The  last  side  I have  heard  of  was  at  Dungivan,  in 
Derry.  The  rent  was  £49,  which  was  reduced  to  £42, 
and  the  farm  sold  for  £1,200. 

26.252.  Mr.  Neligan.— In  Dungivan?— Yes.  Tenant- 
right  is  such  an  unreasonable  thing  there  is  hardly  any- 
thing to  guide  one  in  estimating  it  You  will  actually 
find  the  tenant-right  less  for  judicial  holdings  than  for 
ordinary  farms ; and  the  way  I account  for  that  is 
that  au  Irishman  is  essentially  a gambler,  and  so  long 
as  he  has  a chance  of  getting  his  rent  reduced  in  court 
he  will  bid  for  it. 

26.253.  Lord  Milltown. — But  I thought  the  Act  of 
1881  and  also  the  Act  of  1870  had  aggravated  it? — 
The  Act  of  1870;  because,  of  course,  it  became  a 
marketable  commodity. 

26.254.  Oh,  the  Act  of  1870  legalised  tenant-right? 
—Yes,  the  Act  of  1870. 

26.255.  Sir  .Tamte  Caird. — When  was  that  that  the 
last  price  was  got  for  tenant-right  ? — The  week  before 
last. 

26.256.  Mr.  Neligan.— That  is  not  one  of  the  best 
parts  of  the  County  Londonderry  ? — No,  it’s  a cold,  wet, 
outlying  district. 

26.257.  The  President. — To  return  to  tenant-right, 
the  variation  of  price  is  explained  partly  by  saying 
that  where  the  rent  has  not  yet  been  fixed,  it  is  being 
taken  in  a gambling  spirit,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be 
reduced? — I think  so. 

26.258.  It  also  proves  that  a small  holding  sells  for 
more  than  a large  one  ? — Quite  so,  as  a greater  number 
have  the  money  to  pay  for  them.  The  sub-commis- 
sioners take  no  notice  of  the  amount  paid  for  tenant- 
right  in  fixing  a fair  rent.  I thought  that  an  unfair 
thing,  because  no  farmer  would  give  a large  price  for 
the  tenant-right  of  what  he  knows  to  be  a rack-rented 
or  highly  rented  farm.  I think  that  to  that  extent  it 
should  be  taken  its  an  indication  of  the  rents  of  par- 
ticular estates. 

26.259.  Not  an  infallible  test,  but  a test  to  a certain 
extent? — Yes.  Tenant-right  consists  of  two  elements, 
valuable  consideration  and  good-will.  Whatever  a 
farm  brings  ovi-r  and  above  the  value  of  the  improve- 
ments is  simply  an  indication  that  the  rent  was  fair 
and  moderate.  These  ars>  schedules  of  the  most  recent 


sales  of  tenant-right  in  the  County  Derry — twenty  years, 
seventeen,  twenty-two,  &c. 

26.260.  Sir  James  Caird. — Have  you  looked  at  all 
these  higher  prices  to  see  if  they  were  upon  estates  that 
were  low  rented  ? — Yes,  one  estate  in  particular  ; Mr. 
McCausland’s,  in  the  County  Derry.  He  had  a 
limited  tenant-right  rule.  When  the  tenant  gave 
up  the  holding  he  took  up  the  farm  himself  and 
paid  three  years’  purchase  and  the  value  of  the  unex- 
hausted manure;  the  next  tenant  coming  in  paid 
three  years’  purchase  and  the  value  of  the  unexhausted 
manure.  That  was  the  rule  when  the  Act  of  1881 
passed.  And  the  tenants  are  actually  selling  these 
holdings  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years’  purchase. 
I know  a case  in  1884.  The  rent  of  the  farm  was  £40, 
and  the  incoming  tenant  paid  £700.  He  went  into  the 
Land  Court  in  1886,  and  got  the  rent  reduced  to  £32, 
though  he  had  given  £700  for  it  only  two  years  before. 
I think  that  these  circumstances  show  that  it  is  for  the 
tenants’  interest  that  the  amount  paid  for  holdings 
should  be  taken  into  account  in  fixing  fair  rents, 
because  if  they  could  be  taught  by  any  gradual  process 
that  their  exhausting  all  their  capital  by  buying  a 
nominal  value  and  coming  into  farms  as  mere  paupers, 
as  many  of  them  do,  would  tell  against  them  when  they 
came  into  court  to  get  the  rent  fixed,  it  might  restrain 
this  very  injurious  practice. 

26.261.  The  President. — Are  they  forbidden  by  the 
Act  to  take  tenant-right  into  account  ? — Yes,  anything 
paid  '■  is  not  of  itself  to  be  taken  as  evidence.”  In 
Donegal  the  sales  were  very  high — seventeen,  nineteen, 
twenty,  and  fifty-four  years. 

26.262.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  must  have  been 
a very  small  holding  ? — No,  sir.  The  rent  was  £22  18s. 

26.263.  Then  this  is  very  low  rented? — Oh,  yes; 
they  are  all  on  an  average  over  the  country.  The  sales 
on  the  Gweedore  Estate  vary  from  one  hundred  years’ 
purchase. 

26.264.  The  President. — I think  we  have  a return 

of  that  sort,  and  we  have  it  that  they  are  enormously 
high? — Yes.  They  are  attached  to  the  spot,  and  they 
have  not  very  much  enterprise.  Their  labour  is  their 
capital,  and  they  have  not  much  outlet  for  it.  If  the 
country  was  opened  up  by  tramways  it  would  be  the 
means  of  getting  them  employment.  . 

26.265.  Do  you  know  how  the  Gweedore  Estate  is 
going  on  now? — There  is  awful  anarchy  going  on 
there.  They  are  paying  no  rent,  but  are  up  in  arms 
against  landlord,  agent,  and  everybody  connected  with 
the  estate. 

26.266.  Sir  James  Caird. — The  Gweedore  Estate? — 
Yes,  since  the  sub-commissioners  put  their  foot  on 
the  estate ; because  their  dealing  with  the  property 
gave  a handle  to  the  agitators. 

26.267.  Lord  Milltown. — There  is  nothing  in  the 
Act  of  1881 — is  there,  Mr.  Murphy — which  specifically 
forbids  the  sub-commissioners  lrom  taking  the  prices 
paid  by  the  tenants  into  consideration  ? — Mr.  Hodder 
is  a better  authority  on  that  subject  than  I am;  but  I 
have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  there  is 
some  general  direction  in  the  Act  which  prevents  them. 
I know,  as  a fact,  that  the  commissioners  refuse  general 
evidence  as  to  the  tenant-right. 

26.268.  But  you  constantly  see  the  prices  given  for 
tenant-right  on  estates  stated  in  the  evidence  ? — I know ; 
but  the  rents  are  reduced  all  the  same. 

26.269.  I don’t  think  it  goes  so  far  as  that.  The  Act 
only  says : “ The  amount  of  money  or  money’s  worth 
“ that  may  have  been  paid  or  given  tor  the*tonancy  of  any 
“ holding  by  a tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title,  other- 
“ wise  than  to  the  landlord  or  his  predecessors  in  title, 
“ shall  not  of  itself,  apart  from  other  considerations,  be 
“deemed  to  he  a ground  for  reducing  or  increasing  die 
“ rent  of  such  holding.” — Quite  so.  And  I say  myself 
that  the  commissioners  ought  to  take  it  into  account. 

26.270.  There  is  nothing  there  to  forbid  them? — No; 
butj  believe  that  they  don’t  do  so. 

26.27 1.  It  is  an  element  in  the  case  for  consideration  ? 
— It  ought  to  be,  and  there  ought  to  be  a very  strong 
direction  given  .to  tire  commissioners  in  any  fiiture 
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legislation  to  take  it  into  account,  I think,  con  for  the  direction  in  the  Act  that  we 


good  of  the'  tenant; 


^6,272.  Then  the  only  suggestion  which  you  have  to  settled  rule.  In 


any  per  cent.,  but  it  is  the  rule.  It  has  become  a 


make  for  the  improvement  of  the  Congested  districts  is 
that  thej'  should  be  opened  up  by  railways  or  tram- 
ways?— I think  so  : for  there  are  thousands  of  people  in 
districts  like  Gweedore  who  are  forty  miles  from  a 


my  capacity  as  arbitrator  the  evidence  Mr.  Murphy, 


is  brought  before  me  by  the  claimants  of  the  value  of 
the  land  taken  from  them.  It  is  just  as  extravagant  on 
one  side  as  it  is  when  it  comes  before  the  land  com- 


, ,,  . . mues  lrom  !l  missioners  on  the  other:  and  if  I were  to  make  im 

labourer;  I would  also  assist  in  emigration.  26  286  Tf  vnn  wpi-a  in  ,1  • , ,,  .. 

9K  070  y...  tv,;„i-  , ^o,^oo.  ii  jouweie  to  act  on  the  evidence  of  the 

2b,27o.  You  think  that  such  railway  or  tramway  occupiers  themselves  you  would  commit  a fearful  in- 
should  be  made.— I hope  we  shall  see  the  day  when  justice?— Fearful  injustice,  and  very  fearful  injustice 
the  Government  shall  take  up  the  railways  in  Ireland,  has  been  committed  by  the  Land  Courts.  At  f.i  the 
Ourrailway  management  in  Ireland  is  acting  injuriously  appeal  commissioners  had  court  valuers ; thesemenwent 
„n  the  *»™-  . -round  tod  valued  all  the  laud  which  wa,  uuL—Tl 

Y ’ , tJridtoS  iTT”"  “ ym  °b',e"  “ Lntely  ,h“«  ““  h”e  be“  discontinued,  and  I am  SLd 
Yes  it  would  be  better  ior  a man  in  seine  instances  to  the  appeal  commissioner,  did  not  pay  much  attention  to 
send  his  goods  °vor  to  England  and  get  them  over  again  their  reports.  There  is  one  case  I should  like  to 


in  order  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  through  rates  than 
to  send  them  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  country. 
Yes,  every  district  in  Ireland  could  be  opened  up  with- 
out the  loss  of  a single  shilling  to  the  country. 

26,275.  The  first  step  that  should  be  taken  is  pur- 
chase— for  the  State  to  take  possession  of  the  existin'* 
lines? — To  purchase  them  up — yes.  There  are  ever  so 


mention  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate.  The  rent 
of  the  land  was  £10.  The  sub-commissioners  reduced 
it  to  £4  17s.  The  ’landlord’s  valuer,  after  allowing  for 
all  improvements,  valued  it  at  £13  13s.  The  court 
valuer  valued  it  at  £16  ; and  the  court  fixed  the  rent 
at  £6. 

26,287.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  it  the  valuer  ap- 

nrvintpft  k J:.l  Tl. i *. 


many  managers,  directors,  engineers,  and  secretaries  pointed  by  the  appelate  court  did  this?— The  valuer 

m freland  of  rolling  stock.  There  are  not  as  many  appointed  by  the  appelate  court  did  this;  and  I would 

miles  of  railway  in  Ire  and  altogether  as  there  are  on  much  like  the  Commission  to  contrast  the  court  valuer’s 

otl®  flT  “ Engan'?  for  lnstance,  the  L°ndon  value  with  the  rent  fixed.  Not  only  in  this,  but  in 

and  North  Western,  which  is  managed  by  a chairman,  hundreds  of  cases 

af9r  , w , 26,288.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  the  decisions  of  the 

26,276.  The  London  and  North  Western  greatly  appelate  court  been  more  satisfactory  than  those  of  the 

exceeds  all  the  mileage  of  the  railways  in  Ireland?-  sub-commissioners ?-Certainly  not.  They  could  not 

It  does,  and  the  farmers  bitterly  complam  of  the  want  possibly  be.  They  simply  weigh  the  evidence.  The 

of  railway  accommodation  ; and  if  the  railway  accom-  landlord  is  terribly  handicapped.  He  employs  pro- 

moda  ion  was  improved  the  consumer  and  the  producer  fessional  valuers  of  experience  and  character.  The 
" ? b™sht  more  ,nto  co,:tact-  , tenant  farmer  employs  a tenant  farmer  himself.  He  is 

.0,2  ( / . What  you  want  is  to  bring  the  consumer  and  saturated  with  the  idea  that  the  landlord  has  no  rights 


the  producer  together  without  the  intervention  of 
middleman  ? — Quite  so. 

26,278.  But,  railway  or  no  railway,  you  would  ha1 
to  do  that  in  order  to  effect  your  object  ? — Yes. 


26,279.  Besides,  persons  who  live 


the  intervention  of  a at  all,  and  therefore  he  has  no  hesitation  in  swearing 
to  a value — utterly  and  ridiculously  low — and  then  the 
uhvay,  you  would  have  commissioners  have  only  to  decide  between  these  two 

r object? — Yes.  conflicting  evidences.  They  have  no  court  valuer  to 


3 great  a loss  in  selling  as  others  ?- 


lilway  guide  them  r 


v v _ 26,289.  And  when  they  had  court  valuers  to  guide 

les;  but  my  idea  is  that  we  would  get  into  a carcase  them  they  did  not  follow  their  guidance? — No,  and 
trade  a good  deal.  1 am  trying  to  establish  that  sort  lately  they  have  dispensed  with  their  services, 
ot  trade  myself  in  Belfast.  I am  buying  direct  from  26,290.  I suppose  if  this  principle  were  to  be  acted 
tne  producer  ; and  by  that  means  I have  already  got  upon,  to  add  10  per  cent,  for  compulsory  sales— and  if 


my  butcher  to  reduce  his  prices. 


compulsion  was  adopted  in  Ireland — the  result  would  be 


. ,Lbej’e  's  nothing  to  prevent  people  doing  to  raise  considerably  the  price  for  which  land  would  be 

1 'll’.  only  combine  for  a good  purpose  ? — No.  sold — raise  the  standard  of  price  which  the  tenant  would 


26,281.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  would  be  very  im- 
portant for  mountain  districts? — Oh,  yes,  for  fowl  and 


sold — raise  the  standard  of  price  which  the  tenant  would 
give  for  his  holding  ? — Yes. 

26,291.  No  one  would  sell  voluntarily  for  eighteen 


fish.  AH  along  my  own  district — Dunfanoghy — in  the  years  if  he  could  he  compelled  to  sell  for  twenty-two  ?■ 
County  Donegal,  we  are  forty  miles  from  a seaport.  It  would  operate  in  that  way. 


ie  great  fish  season  is  summer,  and  they  cannot  pos-  26,292.  With  regard  to  fixing  prices,  what  area  do 
stbly  get  the  fish  into  market  There  is  an  enormous  you1  suppose  they  ought  to  take? — I would  say  the 

owl  traffic  in  the  country  now.  That  is  entirely  a unit  ought  to  be  possibly  the  poor  law  union, 

new  trade  since  the  government  valuation  was  intro-  26,293.  Do  you  think  that  a re-valuation  of  the 
uced  the  egg  and  poultry  trade.  This  trade  would  whole  of  Ireland  would  tend  to  upset  still  further  the 

len  be  enormously  extended.  There  is  no  reason  why  minds  of  the  people  ? — Well,  I don’t  know.  It  might 

ie  and  should  not  produce  all  the  eggs  consumed  in  not  be  brought  into  operation  with  reference  to  dis- 
cngland.  At  present  England  is  paying  £3,000,000  a turbing  the  judicial  rent.  It  might  simply  be  used 
^V-)Q9lrn^OI'te^  e®P"s'  as  a basis  for  the  future  I suppose  we  must 

’>*8-;  Bord  Milltown — At  present  the  butchers  accept  the  judicial  rents  now,  and  let  them  be  there, 

a,e  charging  double  to  the  consumer  what  they  give  to  but — — 

9?9°BdUCer  ?— The?  are-  26,294.  But  with  the  view  to  anything  like  extend- 

6,283.  You  say  that  your  rule  in  the  valuation  of  ing  purchase,  with  the  assistance  of  the  State,  you  think 

arms  for  compulsory  sale  to  railways  is  to  give  an  it  would  be  almost  indispensable  ? — Indispensable.  I 

3 ou‘Inal  Pel;  cenc  — Yes.  think  that  the  administration  of  the  Act  of  1881  was 


the  producer  ? — They  are. 

26,283.  You  say  that  your  rule  in  the  valuation  of 
farms  for  compulsory  sale  to  railways  is  to  give  an 
additional  10  per  cent?— Yes. 


26.284.  That  is  only  right  and  fair.  Is  it  the  ordinary  done  in  such  a hurry,  and  the  sub-commissioners  were 

custom  in  Ireland  ? — It  is  the  ordinary  custom  under  launched  on  the  country  without  any  guide  whatever— 

® Jjftlway  system  under  which  I sit.  any  rule.  In  my  own  evidence  before  the  Bessborougli 

26.285.  Is  it  not  under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolida-  Commission  I suggested  that  the  first  tiling  that  should 

‘on  Act?— It  is  not.  I sit  under  the  Lands  Clauses  be  determined  was  what  was  meant  by  the  word 

onsolidation  Act  of  1874,  but  that  Act  lias  been  “rent” — what  proportion  of  the  gross  produce  was 

amended  by  the  14  & 15  Viet.  c.  70.  There  is  no  to  be  called  rent ; and  then  you  would  have  some  basis 
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upon  which  practical  men,  who  would  be  the  very 
best  men  to  fix  the  rent,  could  go.  Of  course  there  are 
very  many  able  men  among  the  sub-com.ni.ssioners ; 
but  whenever  you  have  an  able  man  you  have  always 
another  man  alongside  of  him  who 

26.295.  And  I suppose  accompanying  the  re-valua- 
tion you  think  there  ought  to  be  anew  ordnance  survey 
on  the  largest  scale  ? — On  a twenty-five  inch  scale. 

26.296.  Have  you  any  idea  of  how  long  it  would 
take? — I believe  it  could  be  thoroughly  done  in  three 
years. 

26.297.  Mr.  Neligan. — As  I understood  you  just 
now,  Mr.  Murphy,  you  fear  that  a periodical  revision 
or  any  revision  of  the  judicial  rents  pending  the  exist- 
ing term  of  fifteen  years  would  have  the  result  of 
renewed  disorganisation  ? — Yes,  l do,  unless  there  was 
some  phenomenal  depression  they  should  not  be  dis- 
turbed. 

26.298.  You  don’t  think  that  there  has  been  such 
a depression  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  as  would 
justify  now  a revision? — I do  not.  Of  course 
there  is  considerable  depression,  but  I think  that  I 
already  see  signs  of  it  abating ; and  I think  it  would 
be  a monstrous  thing  with  such  a depression  as  there 
has  been  to  interfere  so  soon. 

26.299.  You  think  that  anything  that  has  occurred 
would  not  justify  the  inconvenience  of  a revision  ? — It 
would  not,  certainly,  in  my  opinion. 

26.300.  On  the  supposition  of  such  a valuation  as 
you  suggest,  that  of  course  would  be  concluded  within 
the  period  of  the  current  fifteen  years  ? — Quite  so. 

26.301.  Within  three  years  ? — That  is  a very  rough 
guess;  it  may  be  two.  Such  a thing  might  be  accom- 
plished really  within  the  first  half  of  the  fifteen 
years. 

26.302.  And  then  one  could  see  his  way  better  to 
deal  w;th  judicial  rents? — Quite  so.  I quite  agree 
with  that. 

26.303.  .Has  it  occurred  to  you  at  all,  inconsequence 

of  the  differenee  between  the  present  judicial  rents  and 
the  judicial  rents  fixed,  say,  in  1882,  whether  it  would 
be  a prudent  thing  to  give  the  judge  now  trying  eject- 
ments grounded  upon  rent  accrued,  due  before,  say,  last 
January,  1885 — has  it  occrrued  to  you  whetherit,  would 
be  a prudent  thing  to  give  him  a discretion  as  to  giving 
an  abatement  within  the  specified  limit  of  such  rent  ? — I 
have  this  difficulty  in  answering  that.  I don’t  look  upon 
the  judicial  rents  as  having  in  every  instance  been  fairly 
fixed  at  all ; if  they  were,  then  I would  say  he  ought 
to  have  that  discretion.  But  I would  safeguard  it  in 
this  way — certainly,  I should  not  give  him  any  power 
of  revising  rent  that  was  not  above  the  Government 
valuation.  We  would  have  every  tenant  in  Ireland 
waiting  to  be  evicted  and  waiting  to  be 

26.304.  That  is,  if  they  owed  rent  within  the  period 
I have  mentioned  ? — I beg  pardon,  I did  not  under- 
stand. 

26.305.  I put  it  in  this  way,  where  he  found  that 
portion  of  the  rent  in  respect  of  which  the  ejectment 
was  brought  accrued  due,  say,  before  December  1, 
1885' — whether  you  would  consider  it  a prudent  thing 
to  give  him  a discretion  to  apply  the  present  state  of 
things  to  that  rent  by  giving  an  abatement  ? — I say  it 
would  be  a very  wide  discretion  to  give  to  any  man ; 
and  it  would  be  a very  uncomfortable  position  for  him 
to  occupy. 

26.306.  Lord  Milltown. — Perhaps  that  would  include 
years  when  it  was  believed  that  judicial  rents  were  too 
high. 

26.307.  Mr.  Neligan. — My  question  was  grounded 
upon  the  fact  that  the  judicial  rents  fixed  now  are 
some  15  per  cent,  less  than  the  rents  fixed  in  1882-3-4 ; 
and  suppose  an  ejectment  was  brought  against  a man 
for  rent  which  had  accrued  due  during  that  higher 
period. 

26.308.  Lord  Milltown. — Quite  so,  but  then  the 
prices  were  high? — But  this  gentleman  (Mr.  Neli- 
gan) limits'  the  two  years  that  he  believes  would 
operate  upon  it,  that  is,  the  two  last  years.  He  has  at 
present  the  discretion  of  staying  an  ejectment. 

26.309.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  think,  then,  that  his 


present  discretion  is  enough  ? — I do.  I don’t  think 
that  very  many  landlords  in  Ulster  are  very  anxious 
to  come  into  collision  with  their  tenants.  I think 
there  should  be  some  period  put  to  interference. 

26.310.  You  said  you  approve  of  the  Purchase  Act, 
in  the  case  of  farms  of  sufficient  size — do  I understand 
you  correctly? — Yes. 

26.311.  Whoever  would  recommend  that  must  be 
prepared  with  a definition  of  the  size  ? — Quite  so.  I 
had  in  my  mind,  when  I answered  the  question,  the 
Gweedore  estate.  It  was  more  the  value  I had  in  my 
mind. 

26.312.  It  was  with  the  view  of  scheduling  and 
excluding  what  we  all  know  as  the  congested  districts? 
— Quite  so. 

26.313.  I understand  you  approve  of  compulsory 
purchase  in  certain  cases — are  these  cases  in  which  the 
estate  is  encumbered,  where  the  proprietor  is  really 
receiving  nothing,  as  the  incumbrances  eat  up  the 
whole  thing  ? — Yes. 

26.314.  As  a matter  of  fact,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
prietor is  concerned,  it  would  be  a matter  of  indif- 
ference to  him  how  the  estate  was  sold  ? — Quite  so. 

26.315.  Lord  Milltown. — Should  you  extend  the 
principle  of  compulsory  sale  to  corporate  bodies  ? — I 
don’t  know  exactly  that  either,  they  do  so  much  good. 
I would  regret  selling  out  their  property  in  the  North 
of  Ireland. 

26.316.  You  are  speaking  of  the  great  city  com- 
panies?— Yes. 

26.317.  But  there  are  other  bodies  in  Ireland? — It 
would  depend  entirely  upon  how  they  are  exercising 
their  rights.  There  is  a company  in  Derry,  The 
Honourable  The  Irish  Society,  and  I would  be  very 
sorry  to  see  them  bought  out,  as  they  are  subscribing 
to  education  and  all  the  good  that  is  going  on  in  the 
country. 

26.318.  Is  that  the  feeling  of  the  people  there  gene- 
rally ?■ — I should  say  so. 

26.319.  The  evidence  we  had  was  rather  the  other 
way. — I should  say  it  would  be.  I mean  of  the  occu- 
piers. 

26.320.  The  Irish  Society  have  a very  strong  case, 
because  they  expend  the  whole  of  their  income  in  the 
country  ? — They  do.  Well,  I don’t  see  what  benefit  it 
could  be  to  the  country  to  drive  them  out  of  the 
country,  and  put  that  money  in  the  hands  of  the 
occupiers. 

26.321.  Do  you  think  with  regard  to  bodies  that  do 
not  exercise  a beneficial  influence,  that  it  would  be 
better  to  get  rid  of  them  on  equitable  terms  ?— Yes. 

26.322.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  were  speaking  just  now 
of  these  congested  districts,  and  advocated  opening 
them  up  by  tramways  and  railways? — Yes. 

26.323.  From  imperial  resources? — Certainly. 

26.324.  You  suggest  that  as  an  imperial  transaction? 

— Quite  so.  If  they  extended  a little  of  the  charity  in 
opening  up  districts  in  the  South  and  West,  it  would 
very  much 

26.325.  And  open  them  up  very  much  with  the 
view  of  the  education  of  the  people  of  the  district  ? — 
Yes. 

26.326.  Do  you  think  it  might  be  supplemented  by 
establishing  some  sort  of  technical  education  in  the 
country,  teaching  the  young  people  and  giving  them 
ideas  above  those  which  they  can  only  derive  from 
their  early  surroundings,  and  to  enable  them  to  make 
a start  in  life  ? — I think  it  would  be  an  enormous 
advantage. 

26.327.  Mr.  Knipe. — Did  I understand  you,  Mr. 
Murphy,  to  say  that  you  would  apply  compulsory  sale 
to  the  case  of  those  estates  which  are  heavily  encum- 
bered ? — I think  it  would  be  desirable. 

26.328.  And  that  you  would  include  some  of  the 
large  companies  ? — If  not  doing  their  duty. 

26.329.  Would  you  include  non-resident  landlords 
along  with  them  ? — It  depends  altogether. 

26.330.  In  some  cases  ? — Perhaps  I might.  I don’t 
know,  if  a landlord  is  not  encumbered,  I don’t  see  why 
he  should  be  compelled  to  sell  his  property. 

26.331.  Provided  he  did  not  take  any  interest 
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in  the  tenants,  if  lie  settled  in  New  York  or  Spain 
or  somewhere  else,  he  would  be  no  great  loss  to  this 
country? — Perhaps  not.  I think  the  sooner  we  get 
rid  of  the  idea  that  a landlord  should  come  and 
pat  his  tenant  on  the  back  and  spoon-feed  him  the 
better. 

26.332.  Have  you  thought  what  effect  it  would 
produce  on  the  tenants  if  they  were  assisted  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  farms  ? — I think  it  would  have  a 
very  good  effect. 

26.333.  It  would  have  the  effect  of  making  them 
cultivate  their  land  better  and  of  making  the  tenants 
better  citizens? — Yes,  I think  it  would  make  them 
much  better  citizens.  They  would  have  something  to 
lose. 

26.334.  The  extraordinary  thing  is  that  the  tenants 
are  more  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act,  as  a rule,  than  the  landlords  are  anxious 
to  sell  ? — It  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that  the  land- 
lords are  not  anxious  to  sell  and  the  tenants  are  not 
anxious  to  buy.  It  shows  that  there  are  landlords  and 
tenants  who  think  that  they  are  just  as  well  perhaps  as 
they  are. 

26.335.  Notwithstanding  that,  if  they  got  the  same 
terms  as  the  landlords  are  giving  to  their  tenants  in 
the  South,  don’t  you  think  they  would  buy  ? — Yes.  If 
you  put  the  case  in  this  way : supposing  you  were  a 
strong  farmer,  and  had  a lot  of  cattle  half  fat,  and  your 
neighbour  was  very  poor,  you  would  think  it  a very 
hard  thing  if  he,  through  necessity,  was  obliged  to  sell 
his  cattle  half  fat,  in  other  words  at  a loss,  that  the 
butcher  who  bought  his  cattle  should  be  able  to  come 
and  say  to  you,  “ You  must  sell  your  cattle  half  fat 
“ also.”  And  I think  it  is  very  hard  because  of  agitation 
in  the  South  to  compel  landlords  in  the  North  to  take 
the  same  price. 

26.336.  I was  not  speaking  of  compulsion  at  all.  I 
was  only  speaking  of  the  position  of  tenants  in  the 
South  and  of  that  of  the  tenants  in  the  North  ? 

26.337.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  tenants  in  the 
North  made  the  land  what  it  is  and  the  farms  what 
they  are  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  been  largely  assisted  on 
the  estates  I am  connected  with.  And  on  many  others 
such  as  Major  Maxwell’s,  Mr.  B.  Huston’s,  Lord  Derra- 
more’s  in  the  county  Down,  Lord  Erne,  and  others. 
There  are  elements  wanting  in  the  North,  which  pre- 
vail in  the  South,  which  I attribute  a good  deal  of 
the  situation  of  the  country  to. 

26.338.  There  are  a good  deal  of  improvements  ? 

— There  are  a good  deal  of  improvements. 

26.339.  And  rated  buildings  ? — Yes,  and  extrava- 
gant buildings  here  too — evidence  of  course  they  were 
not  rack-rented  tenants. 

26.340.  Speaking  of  these  particular  farms,  farmers 
have  made  mistakes  like  other  people  ? — No  doubt  of  it. 

26.341.  It  is  hard  to  foresee  what  may  happen  in  the 
future  ? — Quite  so. 

26.342.  Speaking  of  the  farm  which  you  referred  to 
in  Dungivan,  is  there  anything  peculiar  in  its  situation  ? 

— No. 

j 26,343.  Is  it  near  to  the  town  of  Dungivan  ? — 

26.344.  That  would  increase  its  value  ? — Certainly, 
a little. 

26.345.  Of  course  there  is  no  attempt  about  making 
town  parks  about  that  little  village? — No. 

26.346.  But  the  fact  of  its  being  so  near  Dungivan 
enhances  its  value  considerably  ? — Of  course,  but  this 
price  astonished  me  myself ; I know  the  district  so  well. 

26.347.  And  you  object  to  the  judicial  rents  as  fixed 
by  the  sub-commissioners  ? —I  do,  as  being  uneven 
and  unfair. 

26.348.  Sir  James  Caird. — I thought  you  said  that 
they  were  moderate  ? — I say  they  are  low,  and  un- 
even too. 

26.349.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  opposition  been  given  to 
the  decisions  of  the  chief  commissioners  ? — It  has, 
strongly. 

26.350.  And  they  have  in  many  cases  reduced  the 
rent  fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners? — Yes,  without 
any  guiding  principle  and  no  expert  connected  with  the 
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court  to  assist  them.  And  if  I decided  as  they  did,  as  Dcc  , , 18SB 
arbitrator,  I would  make  as  great  mistakes  as  they  do.  _L 

26.351.  They  had  court  valuers  up  to  a very  recent  Mr.  Murpliv. 
date  ? — But  they  discharged  them. 

26.352.  Could  you  tell  at  what  date  they  discharged 
them  ? — They  have  one  court  valuer,  but  they  don’t 
use  him  much.  Of  course  you  understand  that  I am 
making  no  attack  upon  these  gentlemen ; but  I simply 
say  that  if  they  were  angels  from  heaven  they  could 
not  arrive  at  fair  rents  by  the  process  they  pursue. 

1 am  intimately  acquainted  with  cases  with  which  they 
dealt.  I have  several  times  been  engaged  to  make 
valuations,  and  I have  said  to  the  landlord  : “ I think 
“ that  your  rent  is  just  about  fair,  but  if  you  produce 
“ me  they  will  be  cut  down  20  per  cent.,  and  I strongly 
advise  you  not  to  produce  me.”  And  1 know  what  the 
result  has  been,  that  the  landlord  came  off  infinitely 
bettor  than  if  he  had  produced  me. 

26.353.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  he  not  bound  to  state 
the  rent  ? — He  stated  the  rent,  but  he  did  not  produce 
his  valuer.  I always  found  that  where  the  landlord’s 
rent  is  not  very  much  below  the  fair-letting  value  it  is 
much  better  not  to  produce  the  valuer.  I say  the  court 
valuers  should  have  remained,  and  the  court  valuer’s 
report  should  have  had  much  more  attention  paid  to  it 
than  ever  was  paid. 

26.354.  Mr.  Krjpe. — Your  opposition  to  the  chief 
commissioners  is  influenced  more  or  less  by  the  reduc- 
tions they  are  making  in  consequence  of  the  price  of 
produce  ? — I suspect  that  latterly  they  are  being  unduly 
influenced  by  evidence  on  this  head,  because  1 heard 
them  asking  questions  about  it  more. 

26.355.  And  that  would  be  a reason  for  reducing  the 
sub-commissioner’s  rent  ? — Yes.  My  belief  is  that  the 
rents  were  not  fairly  and  properly  dealt  with,  and  that 
therefore  they  were  acting  on  a wrong  principle. 

26.356.  And  in  many  cases  you  say  that  the  rents 
fixed  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  were  too  high  ? 

— Relatively  loo  high.  Farmers  are  now  more  dissatis- 
fied with  the  rents  than  they  were  before  the  Land 
Act. 

26.357.  We  may  tell  you  that  wo  have  it  in  evidence 
here  that  after  the  summer  of  1885  the  sub-commis- 
sioners, looking  at  the  low  price  of  produce,  have  been 
making  from  seven  to  fifteen  per  cent,  of  additional 
reduction. — If  they  had  either  the  experience  or  judg- 
ment to  fix  rents  fairly  at  first  I would  not  dispute  so 
much  with  them;  but  I think  that  they  are  only  adding 
to  the  injury  they  have  already  done. 

26.358.  Taking  into  account  the  reductions  which 
the  landlords  have  been  giving  up  to  the  present  time 
upon  these  judicial  rents,  would  you  still  be  of  opinion 
that  the  rents  were  moderate  ? — I don’t  think  that  any 
landlords  have  given  reductions  because  they  thought 
them  necessary,  but  for  reasons  which  I think  ought 
not  lo  be  held  against  them — to  try  and  avoid  litigation 
and  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  their  tenants. 

26.359.  I think  you  said  there  was  a difficulty  to  pay 
rents  this  year  ? — More  than  other  years. 

26,360-  What  makes  it  more  difficult  ? — The  price 
of  stock.  * 

26.361.  These  things  taken  into  account — the  sub- 
commissioners  giving  additional  reductions  after  1885, 
the  chief  commissioners  in  many  cases  reducing  the 
rents  fixed  by  the  sub-commissioners,  and  the  landlords 
giving  reductions  themselves — wouldn’t  it  lead  one  to 
believe  that  the  rents  were  too  high  ? — No. 

26.362.  Has-  your  attention  been  called  to  the  reduc- 
tions which  the  English  landlords  have  given  to  their 
tenants  ? — Yes,  I have  a report  of  the  total  abatement  in 
England,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  was  only  7 per 
cent.  I have  the  report  here.  It  is  only  up  to  two 
years  ago  however. 

26.363.  Up  to  two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

26.364.  Isn’t  it  a fact  they  are  giving  more  sub- 
stantial reductions  these  last  two  years  than  it  was 
before  ? — It  may  be. 

26.365.  The  President.  — They  don’t  take  into 
account  the  temporary  abatements  ? — It  states  that  the 
total  rental  for  1876-7  was  £48, 000, 000 ; for  1882-3 
£45,000,000,  the  difference  being  £3,000,000. 

fff 
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26,366.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  is  from  the.govern- 
ment  returns  for  income  tax  ? — I believe  so. 

26,867.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  is. 

26.368.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  is  very  well  known 
that  the  temporary  reductions  would  not  be  appraised 
in  these  returns,  and  most  landlords,  when  they  make 
a reduction,  hope  that  it  is  temporary. — I don’t  found 
any  argument  upon  it. 

26.369.  I merely  caution  you  against  taking  abso- 
lutely for  granted. — I do  not.  I only  mention  it  having 
happened  to  see  it  in  a paper  this  morning. 

26.370.  The  President. — And  I believe  it  is  the 
interest  of  landlords  to  keep  their  rental  the  same  on 
paper,  so  that  they  may  get  it  back  again  when  times 
improve  ? — Yes. 

26.371.  Sir  James  Caird. — Has  the  price  of  tenant 
right  fallen  of  late  years,  or  the  last  two  years,  com- 
pared with  previous  years  ? — In  some  districts  it  has, 
in  others  it  has  gone  up.  There  is  not  such  a demand 

26.372.  There  is  not  such  a demand  now? — 
No. 

26.373.  That  probably  would  tend  to  lessen  the 
price  ? — It  would  tend  to  lessen  the  price,  and  I think 
and  hope,  after  all  this  investigation  about  rent  and 
tenant-right  in  court,  it  is  opening  the  eyes  of  the 
tenant  farmers  to  the  absurdity  of  the  prices  they  were 
paying  for  an  idea,  and  that  they  would  be  more  wise 
in  future. 

26.374.  You  said  the  rent  during  the  last  two  years 
was  more  difficult  to  pay? — It  was  more  difficult  to 
get  money.  They  bad  the  stuff,  but  it  was  difficult  to 
turn  it  into  money. 

26.375.  It  was  comparatively  unsaleable  ?, — They 
are  holding  over  for  higher  prices. 

26.376.  And  when  they  do  sell  they  will  be  getting 
less  ? — Getting  less  for  that  particular  kind  of  stock. 

26.377.  And  in  that  way  they  will  be  less  able  to 
pay  ? — Quite  so.  Yes. 

26.378.  In  that  plan  which  you  laid  before  us  of 
debiting  the  tenant  and  crediting  him  as  prices  rose 
and  fell,  you  contemplated  a regular  fluctuation  of 
prices  ? — It  would  provide  for  a fluctuation  of  prices. 

26.379.  Of  course  if  the  condition  did  not  arise  it 
would  not  be  varied  ? — No.  I think  myself  that  the 
prices  would  be  more  uniform  than  is  generally  antici- 
pated. 

26.380.  I ask  you,  because  you  have  great  ex- 
perience, what  are  the  different  kinds  of  produce  which 
you  would  think  would  fairly  represent  the  articles 
which  ought  to  be  considered  in  fixing  the  rent  ? — 
Before  I answer  the  question  I should  like  to  draw  the 
attention  of  the  Commission  to  a lease  that  I found  in 
the  County  of  Galway.  I think  it  was  drawn  up  by 
the  present  Judge  Morris,  but  it  was  in  connection 
with — I don’t  know  which  of  the  estates.  I was 
appointed  by  the  Government  to  make  a report  on  the 
Endowed  Schools  estates,  and  I found  the  lease  there, 
and  I thought  it  was  the  most  sensible  produce  lease 
ever  I read. 

26.381.  What  is  the  date  of  it  ? — In  1850.  It  fixed 
the  price  of  five  articles — beef,  oats,  butter,  and  I think 
it  was  mutton.  It  fixed  what  proportion  of  the  price  of 
each  of  these  commodities  went  to  make  up  £1  of  rent. 

26.382.  And  you  think  that  these  four  articles  might 

fairly  represent  the  average  produce  of  Ireland  ? — Well, 
I think  we  should  have  to  introduce  pork,  oats,  butter, 
and  possibly 

26.383.  Mr.  Neligan. — Barley  ? — I think  we  may 
leave  barley  out.  Potatoes  is  not  a good  standard, 
because  they  vary  so  much  with  the  produce,  and 
therefore  I strike  them  out  of  my  own  calculations 
when  I arrive  at  what  I think  is  fair. 

26.384.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  you  put  them  at 
five  articles,  I think  ? — I think  about  five. 

26.385.  Lord  Milltown. — You  don't  accept  the 
articles  pitched  upon  in  Griffith’s  time? — They  are 
very  much  the  same — oats,  flax,  butter,  pork,  wheat, 
beef,  and  mutton.  I think  we  may  leave  out  wheat, 
and  flax  is  not  a large  product,  except  for  Ulster,  and 
it  is  not  large  at  all  now. 


26.386.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  has  fallen  off  much  of 
late  years  ? — I see  it  increased  last  year. 

26.387.  With  regard  to  purchase,  I think  Mr.  Neligan 
put  a question  to  you,  and  you  said  you  were  an  advo- 
cate of  purchase  in  favour  of  farms  of  sufficient  size  ? — 
Yes.  I have  been  engaged  a great  deal  in  reporting  on 
properties,  and  I have  advised  the  purchase  of  small 
farms  in  particular  cases. 

26.388.  Would  that  depend  a good  deal  upon  the 
quality  of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

26.389.  That  is  to  say,  that  small  farms  of  good 
quality  are  quite  a different  thing  from  farms  of  inferior 
quality  ? — Yes. 

26.390.  And  with  regard  to  the  congested  districts, 
as  I understand,  your  view  of  the  propriety  of  the 
Government  buying  would  be  with  the  object  of  re- 
ducing the  number  and  increasing  the  area  of  those 
that  remain  ? — Yes. 

26.391.  'That  would  be  really  the  object  ? — Yes,  and 
I think  they  might  add  by  reclamation,  so  as  to  in- 
crease the  area. 

26.392.  Government  reclamation  ? — Yes. 

26.393.  Have  you  ever  known  any  system  of  govern- 
ment reclamation  paying? — No.  Still  I don’t  think 
that  the  English  nation  ought  to  look  too  closely  to 
the  debtor  and  creditor  side  of  the'  account.  They  did 
us  a good  deal  of  mischief  in  killing  our  industries 
in  former  times.  I think  if  it  was  brought  before  the 
English  people  who  did  this  mischief,  they  would  not 
strain  at  a couple  of  millions  now  to  help  to  condone 
the  past. 

26.394.  We  shall  not  go  into  that  question  now.  I 
think  the  English  people  have  already  had  it  fully 
brought  before  them. — Not  by  such  a Commission  as 
this. 

26.395.  Speaking  of  the  price  of  tenant-right,  is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  this  excessive  price  is  very 
much  due  to  the  fact  tenants  who  have  facilities  to 
borrow  money  will  borrow  it  to  pay  for  them  ? — Very 
often  they  borrow  money  at  large  interest  and  heavy 
expense. 

26.396.  But  as  a rule  they  do  borrow  it  T- — Yes,  they 
do  borrow  it. 

26.397.  And  pay  a very  heavy  price  for  it  ? — They 
do,  yes. 

26.398.  What  do  they  pay  ? — 8 and  9 per  cent., 
and  very  often  the  farmer  starts  with  a rope  round  his 
neck.  That  is  why  I maintain  that  every  discourage- 
ment ought  to  be  offered  to  these  extravagant  prices  for 
tenant-right.  Of  course  the  tenant  who  built  the 
houses  and  made  improvements  and  worked  the  farm 
properlj'  should  be  allowed  the  full  value  of  these  ; but 
anything  beyond  that  ought  to  be  discouraged. 

26.399.  Do  you  consider  that  these  high  prices  paid 
out  of  capital  which  is  borrowed  at  very  high  rates  are 
injurious  to  the  tenant  as  a future  farmer  and  his 
ability  for  cultivation  ? — Yes.  He  relies  upon  artificial 
manure  of  often  bad  quality,  instead  of  being  able  to 
buy  stock,  and  of  course  the  land  is  deteriorated. 

26.400.  As  I understand,  you  said  that  you  would 
not  interfere  with  judicial  rents  as  fixed,  at  all  events 
till  half  the  term  of  fifteen  years  had  gone  ?— 
That  was  not  exactly  what  I said,  but  with  the  view  of 
a government  valuation  it  was  assumed  that  that  valu- 
ation would  be  completed  before  half  the  term  of  these 
judicial  rents  was  expired,  and  that  then  we  would 
have  some  reliable  guide. 

26.401.  Mr.  Neligan. — Some  authoritative  basis  of  a 
scientific  sort. 

26.402.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  you  would  wait 
until  that  valuation  had  been  completed  ? — Certainly 
I would. 

26.403.  Contrasting  prices,  the  state  of  the  country, 
railway  rates,  the  fact  that  seven  millions  some  hundred 
thousand  pounds  was  spent  on  arterial  drainage  since 
the  valuation  was  made,  you  think  it  would  be  a very 
dangerous  thing  to  begin  to  tamper  with  these  judicial 
rents  at  present. 

26.404.  Mr.  Neligan.- — I believe  the  greater  part  of 
the  railways  was  made  since  Griffith’s  valuation?— 
Yes. 
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26.405.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  with  regard  to  these 
judicial  rents,  since  the  valuation  was  made  .£7,900,000 
has  been  spent  on  .arterial  drainage.  I believe  it  is  the 
general  admission  that  in  Griffith’s  valuation  he  put  a 
high  price  in  one  case  and  a low  price  in  another  case, 
and  that  has  been  proved  not  to  be  correct  ? — Yes!  He 
put  a higher  value  on  wheat  lands,  than  on  grazing  lands. 
His  valuation  was  made  upon  the  basis  that  the  tenant 
should  pay  the  whole  taxes.  That  is  a thing  not  gener- 
ally understood. 

26.406.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  that  true  ? — I will  show  it 
to  you  in  the  instructions  issued  to  his  valuators. 

26.407.  Sir  James  Caird. — That  the  tenant  should 
jay  all  .the  taxes? — All  the  taxes  except  the  tithes. 
This  is  the  instruction  book. 

26.408.  These  are  the  instructions  to  the  valuator  : 
“ Every  valuation  hereafter  to  be  made  or  to  be  carried 
“ on  or  completed  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
“ The  commissioners  of  valuation  shall  cause  every 
“ tenement  or  rateable  hereditament  herein  specified  to 
“ be  separately  valued.  . . . Such  valuation  shall  be 
“ made  on  the  estimated  net  annual  value  thereof,  the 
“ peculiar  local  circumstances  in  each  case  being  taker. 
“ into  consideration  ; ” and  “ all  taxes,  rates,  and  public 
“ charges,  if  any,  except  tithe-rent  charge,  being  paid 
“ by  the  tenant.”  That  is  a thing  never  borne  in 
mind.  This  including  of  the  payment  of  the  taxes  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  where  part  was  depopulated  at 
the  time,  and  the  taxes  were  very  high,  is  the  reason 
the  government  valuation  in  the  South  was  so  much 
under  the  letting  value  of  the  land.  The  taxes  were 
not  so  high  in  the  North,  and,  therefore,  there  is  not  so 
much  difference. 

26.409.  Mr.  Neligan. — That  is  the  Act  of  Parliament 
itself  you  read  from — the  15  & 16  Viet.  c.  63  ? 
— Yes. 

26.410.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  I rightly  understand 
you  that  in  the  present  state  of  the  law  the  district 
judge  may  stay  an  ejectment  until  he  makes  inquiry  ? 
— He  may  give  a stay  of  execution — that  is,  he  need 
not  give  out  the  decree  out  of  his  hands  for  a certain 
period. 

26.41 1 . Until  he  makes  some  inquiry.  He  founds  that 
stay  on  the  evidence  that  comes  before  him  on  the  part 
of  the  tenant  ? — Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  in  an 
ejectment  for  non-payment  of  rent  in  Ireland  the  tenant 
has  power  to  redeem  within  six  months,  and  the  usual 
practice  is  to  execute4the  decree  and  sign  an  attornment 
that  he  will  remain  in  for  six  months  as  caretaker,  and 
therefore  every  tenant  has  a stay  of  six  months  as  a 
right ; lor  no  landlord  would  be  such  a fool  as  to  turn 
him  out  and  run  the  risk  of  being  liable  lor  mesne 
rates. 

26.412.  Mr.  Neligan. — Where  there  is  a decree  in 
ejectment  for  non-payment  the  tenant  has  six  months 
to  redeem — that  is,  six  months  running  from  the  exe- 
cution of  the  decree.  The  decree,  of  course,  cannot  be 
executed  until  the  judge  signs  it  and  hands  it  for 
execution,  and  he  can  himself  -propria  motu  stay  the 
handing  out  of  it? — It  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  the 
process  could  be  simplified  as  to  cost  of  executing  some 
small  decree,  some  simple  clause  that  the  tenant  should 
go  before  the  clerk  of  the  peace  say,  and  sign  the 
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goes,  and  goes  through  all  the  formality  of  putting  this  

man  out  of  the  house  and  putting  out  the  fire,  and  Mr.  Murphy, 
then  the  man  signs  an  agreement  to  go  in  as  caretaker ; 
then  we  have  to  bring  back  the  sheriff  at  the  end  of 
the.  six  months  if  he  has  not  redeemed,  and  that  means 
an  expense  of  about  £5  for  the  simplest  case.  It  is  the 
bringing  of  the  sheriff  the  first  time  I object  to.  The 
tenant  might  sign  an  atornment  with  the  clerk  of  the 
peace.  It  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  a tremen- 
dous hardship,  especially  on  the  poor  people,  if  the 
man  redeems,  and  it  doubles  the  proceeding,  which  is 
at  all  times  a painful  one. 

26.413.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  a long  ex- 
perience of  the  Gweedore  proceedings,  and  you  have 
mentioned  that  Lord  Geoige  Hill  established  a woollen 
manufacture  ? — Yes. 

26.414.  So  as  to  introduce  a special  industry  within 
the  district  ? — Yes. 

26.415.  How  many  years  ago  is  that?— It  is  a long 
time  ago  now  : it  was  about  the  time  of  the  famine,  or 
a little  after  it. 

26.416.  At  that  time  was  that  district  in  a prosperous 
condition  ? — No  ; it  was  rundale  all  over  the  place. 

26.417.  Did  Lord  George  endeavour  to  bring  them 
into  better  condition  ? — He  did  everything  man  could 
do. 

26.418.  Did  he  succeed? — Yes;  and  there  was  uo 
more  happy  tenantry  until  recent  affairs  came  up. 

26.419.  What  is  the  change  ? — The  change  is  now 
they  won’t  pay  any  rent  at  all;  they  won’t  pay  a frac- 
tion. 

26.420.  Are  they  in  a better  position  because  they 
don’t  pay  rent  ? — No  ; that  is  the  worst  of  it.  If  the 
money  was  going  by  for  the  day  when  they  mush  pay 
it  would  be  another  thing,  but  they  are  becoming  hope- 
lessly embarrassed. 

26.421.  In  what  way  did  this  change  arise?  Was  it 
from  any  legislation  or  from  circumstances  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  themselves  were  engaged  in  the 
cultivation  of  the  small  pieces  of  land? — No;  1 think  it 
was  legislation.  I don’t  like  to  attribute  the  cause  it 
arose  from.  It  is  a most  painful  history,  for  they  were 
a really  well  disposed  people  and  industrious. 

26.422.  Do  you  think  the}'  could  have  gone  on  in 
that  manner  if  left  to  themselves  ? — Yes ; there  was 
nothing  there  to  cause  it ; the  times  don’t  affect  them 
much . They  grow  enough  potatoes  and  they  have  sheep, 
and  then  this  industry  that  was  introduced  enabled  them 
to  manufacture  wool  at  their  own  firesides. 

26.423.  And  the  rents  they  paid  were  very  moderate  ? 

— On  an  average  they  were  only  £l  0s.  10 d.  for  each 
tenant. 

26.424.  Then  you  would  seem  to  say  that  if  they 
had  been  left  to  their  own  action  entirely  they  might 
have  been  quite  comfortable  now  ? — Quite  as  comfort- 
able as  ever  they  were. 

26.425.  There  was  nothing  in  the  seasons  or  prices 
that  could  have  brought  about  such  a result  with  them  ? 

— Nothing  whatever. 

Mr.  Murphy  then  handed  a summary  of  recent  tenant- 
right  sales,  effected  since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act 
of  1881. 


The  Commissioners  then  formed  a second  Court. 


(Before  Earl  Cowper  and  Sir  James  Caird.) 


Mr.  C.  J.  Bodkin,  examined. 


26,426.  The  President. — I believe  you  were  acting 
as  agent  for  your  brother  on  the  Kilclooney  estate?^-Yes. 

26,427 • You  were  doing  so  for  some  years  ? — Since 
1879.  1 

26.428.  It  was  you  sold  the  Kilclooney  estate  to  Mr. 
Parnell’s  Migration  Company? — Yes. 

26.429.  Have  you  been  acquainted  with  what  has 
been  going  on  on  that  estate  since  ? — Yes. 


26.430.  You  have  returns  to  show  the  rental  on  jyjr  c j. 
which  it  was  sold? — Yes;  this  [ produced ] is  the  rental.  i;0dkin. 

26.431.  What  was  the  rental?— .£2,175  6s.  9 d.  was 
the  net  rental. 

26.432.  How  many  years’  purchase  did  they  give  for 
it  ? — They  gave  £43,500 ; it  would  be  nearly  20  years’ 
purchase. 

26.433.  That  you  considered  a fair  price  ? — Yes. 
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26.434.  Was  it  a sale  partly  out  of  charitable  con- 
sideration in  order  to  make  an  experiment  which  you 
thought  would  be  of  advantage  to  the  country  7 — No ; 
the  estate  was  insolvent. 

26.435.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  got  the  best  price 
you  could  ? — Yes. 

26.436.  Was  there  any  competition  in  the  market 
for  it? — Several  of  the  tenants  stated  to  my  solicitor 
that  they  were  prepared  to  give  twenty  years’  purchase 
— several  of  the  large  grazing  tenants. 

26.437.  How  many  large  grazing  farms  were  there  ? 
— There  was  2,767  statute  acres  in  all. 

26.438.  How  much  was  in  grazing  land? — 2,106 
acres  were  in  large  farms ; but  they  were  not  all 
grazing  farms. 

26.439.  Were  they  chiefly  grazing  farms? — Yes; 
leaving  532  acres  for  small  tenants,  and  the  balance  was 
in  bog  and  plantation. 

26.440.  The  President. — Can  you  tell  us  what  took 
place  after  you  sold  it,  or  did  you  lose  sight  of  it? — 
Since  I sold  the  place  422  acres  have  become  available 
for  distribution  amongst  the  small  tenants. 

26.441.  Outof  the  2,000  acres  of  grazing  land? — Yes. 

26.442.  What  happened  to  the  remainder? — The 
2,100  acres  were  not  all  grazing;  there  were  some  of 
the  farms  large  agricultural  farms. 

26.443.  Do  they  remain  still  unbroken  ? — Yes. 

26.444.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  the  422  acres  given 
to  the  small  tenants  all  grazing  land  ? — Yes,  all  grazing 
land. 

26.445.  The  President. — Do  they  intend  some  time 
or  other  to  break  up  the  remainder? — They  cannot;  it 
is  under  lease. 

26.446.  Is  it  a long  lease  ? — From  20  to  30  years  to 

26.447.  So  that  practically  for  that  time  they  cannot 
touch  it  ? — Yes. 

26.448.  They  knew  they  could  not  try  their  experi- 
ment on  any  large  scale  ? — They  knew  they  would  only 
have  between  400  and  500  acres  to  distribute. 

26.449.  Sir  James  Caird.— Was  there  any  tenant  on 
it  who  had  to  be  displaced  in  order  to  get  possession  of 
these  422  acres? — There  was  a grazing  tenant  who 
became  bankrupt,  but  his  time  would  have  been  up 
next  year. 

26.450.  The  President. — What  is  the  condition  of 
the  tenants  who  are  there  ? — The  small  tenants  on  the 
estate  up  to  the  time  it  was  brought  into  the  Land  Court 
used  to  pay  their  rent  by  labour.  Since  that  time  some 
of  them  are  deeply  in  debt  to  shopkeepers — they  are  very 
much  in  debt  to  shopkeepers. 

26.451.  Even  after  they  had  additions  to  their  hold- 
ing?— They  were  in  debt  before  they  got  the  additions. 
Those  who  were  not  in  debt  are  getting  on  very  well 
with  their  holdings. 

26.452.  You  consider  that  with  those  who  started 
without  being  in  debt  this  has  been  a success? — Yes; 
but  I think  they  are  paying  rather  high  rent  for  the 
new  land. 

26.453.  Could  they  go  into  court  and  have  it  fixed 
by  Commission  ? — They  have  signed  agreements  to 
purchase. 

26.454.  At  how  many  years’  purchase? — Fifteen 
years  on  the  judicial  rent  of  their  own  holdings,  and  20 
years’  purchase  on  the  grazing  rents  paid  before  the 
property  was  bought  by  the  company. 

26.455.  The  grazing  rent  was  lower  ? — No,  it  is 
much  higher — all  this  new  land ; the  other  the  holders 
had  been  living  on  for  many  years. 

26.456.  And  they  have  signed  agreements? — Yes. 
298  of  the  422  acres  have  been  given  in  lots  of  from  10 
to  4 Irish  acres  to  25  small  tenants,  and  two  herds  that 
were  on  the  farms. 

26.457.  And  these  have  signed  agreements  to  pur- 
chase ? — Yes. 

26.458.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  many  ?— Twenty- 
five. 

' 26,459.  How  much  is  the  average  extent  ? — The  298 
acres  were  divided  amongst  25  small  tenants,  and  two 
herds  that  were  on  the  farms. 

26,460.  That  was  all  out  of  the  grass  land  ? — Yes. 


26.461.  That  must  have  been  a very  important 
addition  to  their  land  ? — It  was. 

26.462.  The  President. — Even  though  they  were  in 
debt  they  have  signed  agreements  to  purchase? — Yes; 
I should  mention  that  there  are  a great  many  people  in 
the  neighbourhood  who  would  be  anxious  to  repurchase 
from  them,  in  case  they  are  not  able  to  pay  the  interest 
on  purchase  money.  I should  say  three  to  one. 

26.463.  Sir  James  Caird. — What  is  the  number  of 
small  tenants? — Fifty-five  altogether,  including  nine 
cottiers,  who  are  living  on  farms  which  are  now  used  as 
grazing,  but  were  let  originally  as  agricultural  holdings. 
Twenty-five  of  these  have  been  provided  for  by  the 
purchase  of  the  298  acres,  and  there  are  thirty  tenants 
who  have  not  got  any  new  land. 

26.464.  They  have  got  no  addition  to  their  land  ? — 
No ; these  tenants  have  not,  but  some  of  them  will  get 
the  remainder  of  the  422  acres  which  have  not  yet 
been  divided. 

26.465.  Will  they  be  fully  provided  for  when  they 
get  the  remainder  of  the  422  acres — the  thirty  tenants? 
— Oh,  no;  but  ten  of  these  thirty  have  rather  large 
holdings  already — from  ten  to  twelve  acres,  Irish,  and 
twenty  ofthem  would  require  new  holdings. 

26.466.  And  would  the  twenty  getting  the  remainder 
of  the  422  acres  not  be  of  sufficient  extent  ? — It  would 
give  them  about  five  acres  each. 

26.467.  Do  they  wish  to  have  more? — Yes;  they 
would  like  to  have  more. 

26.468.  But  after  all  that  is  done  there  is  a large 
extent  of  land  yet  which  is  still  under  lease,  which  may 
come  under  the  same  operation  when  the  lease  is  out  ? 
— I don’t  think  so,  for  in  these  grazing  leases  the  ten- 
ants have  power  to  sell  con-acre  meadow  to  a certain 
extent.  For  instance,  Mr.  McDonagh,  one  of  the  lease- 
holders, pays  £600  a year  rent,  and  he  has  a right  to 
con- acre,  and  that  gives  him  a right  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  when  his  lease  is  out. 

26.469.  The  President. — So  you  can  never  get  at 
these  lands  without  an  alteration  in  the  law  ? — No. 

26.470.  Did  they  know  that  when  they  bought? — 
There  is  a dispute  about  one  farm  of  fifty  acres,  but 
otherwise  they  knew  they  could  not  get  more  than 
-122  acres. 

26.471.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  the  other  farms  like 
these  large  leaseholders — have  they  the  same  right  to 
con-acre  and  to  go  into  court  ? — There  are  only  three 
besides,  and  they  may  go  into  court — when  their  leases 
are  out  they  can  go  into  court. 

26.472.  The  President. — And  they  bought  this  estate 
without  any  chance  of  trying  the  experiment  on  any 
except  a very  small  quantity  of  land  ? — Yes. 

26.473.  Can  you  give  any  details  which  would  be  of 
interest  as  to  the  circumstances  of  the  sale  ? — I think  ii 
only  just  to  the  company  to  mention  that  they  would 
not  have  given  this  price,  only  I stated  I was  prepared 
to  sign  a proposal  for  £14,000  for  the  demesne,  and  I 
had  since  to  withdraw  that  offer.  I lost  by  the  sudden 
fall,  and  I wrote  to  Mr.  Parnell  offering  to  give  up  the 
lands,  but  he  would  not  take  them. 

26.474.  You  had  offered  to  take  the  demesne  ? — Yes, 
and  I believe  they  would  not  have  given  more  than 
£42,000  for  the  estate,  only  I told  them  I was  prepared 
to  sign  a proposal  for  £14,000  for  the  demesne  lands. 

26.475.  Sir  James  Caird. — They  had  it  in  their 
power  to  make  you  take  the  demesne  lands  off  their 
hands  at  that  price  ? — I don’t  know  that  they  had 
legal  power,  but  I felt  myself  bound  to  do  it  or  give  up 
the  land.  I was  understood  to  have  got  the  money  from 
Government,  the  £14,000. 

26.476.  Is  Mr!  Parnell’s  co.  in  a worse  position  on 
account  of  the  misunderstanding  ? — I cannot  afford  to 
give  them  £14,000,  and  nobody  else  would  , give  them 
that  price  for  it ; it  is  not  worth  so  much  in  the  present 
state  of  land. 

26.477.  You  had  to  withdraw  your  offer  on  account 
of  the  bad  times  ? — I used  then  to  set  fifty  or  sixty 
acres  of  con-acre,  and  I got  from  £4  to  £7  an  acre  for 
it,  and  the  next  year  I only  got  from  £2  15s.  to  £4  os. 
for  meadow  of  better  quality.  I calculated  I lost 
about  £150  a year  by  that  fall,  and  I then  wrote  to  Mr. 
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Parnell  offering  to  give  up  the  land,  and  telling  him  I 
could  not  pay  the  interest  on  the  money  if  I bought 
at  the  *114,000.  3 h 

26.478.  They  walked  over  the  estate  themselves  aud 
valued  it  before  they  made  their  offer  ? — Yes ; Professor 
Baldwin  came  down  first  and  sent  in  a report,  and  then 
Mr.  Parnell,  Mr.  O’Shea,  Mr.  Tighe,  and  Col.  Nolan 
walked  the  estate. 

26.479.  Was  there  a difficulty  in  getting  the  money? 
—Yes;  they  did  not  lodge  the  money  until  January 
1885,  though  they  undertook  to  lodge  it  a fortnight  after 
the  purchase.  I think  Mr.  Parnell  had  to  get  a Bill 
passed  through  the  House  to  remove  some  technical 
objection. 

26.480.  The  money  was  public  money  ? The 

£42,000  was  advanced  by  the  Government. 

26.481.  Out  of  £43,500  ?— Yes. 

26.482.  Were  the  costs  heavy? — The  actual  costs  of 
the  sale  were  not  very  heavy,  but  the  property  was 
in  the  Courts  for  four  years,  and  they  were  paying 
for  constant  motions  by  the  receiver  in  Court,  and 
penal  interest  accumulated,  and  all  that.  I calculated 
it  cost  my  brother  £5,000.  If  the  property  had  been 
sold  for  this  price  the  day  it  was  put  into  Court, 
he  would  have  been  £5,000  better  off  than  he  is 
now. 

26.483.  How  did  these  costs  arise  ? — No  motion  could 
be  made  before  the  Land  Court  judge  without  costs 
accumulating,  and  there  was  interest”  due  to  money- 
lenders— fifteen  per  cent,  and  nine  per  cent. 

26.484.  You  have  given  us  the  number  of  tenants 
on  the  estate  ? — I have  given  the  number  of  small  ten- 
ants— fifty-five,  including  nine  cotters. 

26.485.  You  have  told  us  that  422  acres  have  been 
divided  amongst  the  small  tenants 1 — 422  acres  have  be- 
come available  for  the  purpose,  and  298  have  been 
divided  amongst  25  small  tenants,  and  two  herds  and 
the  remainder  will  be  divided  very  shortly. 

26.486.  Amongst  the  30  who  have  not  got  any  ? — 
No,  amongst  15  of  the  30. 

26.487.  Then  15  will  get  nothing? — 15  will  get 
nothing.  Mr.  Dillon  has  made  arrangements  to  divide 
this  land  already,  and  I think  it  is  amongst  15. 

26.488.  Then  15  will  be  left  out? — 15  will  get 
nothing. 

26.489.  The  President. — What  rule  did  he  go  upon 
in  dividing  the  laud  ? — He  gave  the  land  to  those  who 
were  close  to  the  grazing  lands. 

26.490.  Was  he  able  to  give  them  their  new  lots  so 
that  they  joined  on  to  the  old  ones? — They  are  not 
joined,  but  in  the  purchase  it  is  all  one  holding. 

26.491.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  they  using  them  still 
as  grazing  land,  or  are  they  breaking  them  up  ?— They 
are  breaking  them  up. 

26.492.  The  President. — One  of  the  tenants  who  had 
these  grazing  lands  became  bankrupt  ? — Yes,  and  that 
land  is  in  Mr.  Dillon’s  hands  now;  lie  served  notice  on 
the  assignees  in  bankruptcy. 

26.493.  You  mean  that  the  man  could  not  pay  rent  ? 
— He  became  bankrupt  to  all  creditors. 

26.494.  And  was  sold  out  ? — Yes. 

2<i,495.  Are  the  tenants  contented  with  the  division, 
or  do  the  15  who  were  left  out  think  they  were  hardly 
treated  ? — Well,  they  did  not  expect  to  get  any  of  the 
land  which  has  become  available,  but  they  are  disap- 
pointed that  no  more  has  become  available  for  distribu- 
tion. 

26.496.  Sir  James  Caird.— Has  no  tenant  been 
evicted  ?— No. 

26.497.  The  President. — There  is  a large  bog  con- 
nected with  the  estate  ? — There  are  two  bogs. 

26.498.  And  out  of  these  fuel  is  supplied  to  the 
cnants  ? — Yes;  they  have  a right  to  turbary  on  it. 

26.499.  How  is  that  arranged?  is  the  bog  still  re- 
tained in  the  hands  of  the  company  ? — Yes. 

26.500.  When  they  sell  all  the  estate  except  what  is 

under  lease,  what  do  they  intend  to  do  with  the  bog  ? 
do  they  intend  to  keep  it  ? — I don’t  think  they  intend 
to  sell  it.  . 1 

26.501.  They  intend  to  keep  it  ? — Yes. 

-6,502.  And  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fuel? — That 


is  a matter  not  arranged  so  far— they  have  made  no  ar- 
rangement to  sell  the  bog  to  them  at  all. 

26.503.  The  15  who  have  got  no  land  will  have  to 
stay  as  they  are  until  they  buy  also? — They  have 
signed  agreements  to  purchase.  There  are  12  of  them 
t.iat  are  comparatively  large  holders  of  from  10  to  12 
acres  Irish. 

26.504.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  they  have  not  got 
more  land  because,  probably,  they  have  enough  already  ? 
—No  There  was  no  grazing  land  near  the  holdings  ; 
and  they  did  not  expect  it  until  other  people  had  been 
supplied;  they  are  buying  at  15  years’  purchase  on  the 
judicial  rents. 

26.505.  The  President. — You  told  me  it  was  expected 
that  the  broken-down  men  would  be  bought  out  by 
men  who  are  able  to  pay  ?— Yes.  [ am  sure  I know  at 
least  oO  people  within  a radius  of  five  miles  who  have 
made  money  in  England  and  elsewhere  who  would  be 
most  anxious  to  buy. 

26.506.  And  the  broken-down  tenants  will  be  obliged 
to  sell  if  they  don’t  pay  the  instalments  ?— They  will 
be  obliged  to  sell. 

26.507.  Do  you  think  this  would  take  place  in  the 
.congested  districts— that  the  better  tenants  would  buy 
up  their  poorer  neighbours  ? — Yes. 

26.508.  And  if  left  to  themselves  that  would  be  the 
natural  course  ? — Yes,  the  poorer  tenants  would  be 
wiped  out. 

26.509.  They  would  be  more  likely  to  be  weeded  out 
if  they  and  their  neighbours  had  purchased  than  under 
the  old  state  of  things? — Yes;  I don’t  mean  to  say  that 
the  tenants  who  have  land  there  already  would  buy 
from  them,  but  the  younger  sons  of  tenants  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  have  made  money  in  England  and 
America  would  be  very  glad  to  buy. 

26.510.  Not  the  existing  tenants  ? — Not  the  existing 
tenants. 

26.511.  Some  of  the  existing  tenants  would  be  glad 
to  buy  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  their  holdings? — 
Yes,  but  I fancy  that  the  people  who  have  no  land 
would  give  a higher  price. 

26.512.  Altogether  you  think  the  experiment,  except 
for  their  having  bought  land  which  they  will  never  be 
able  to  make  use  of,  has  been  a success?— I think  in 
this  particular  case  grazing  land  has  come  down  since 
then,  and  I believe  if  grazing  land  was  bought  now  at 
the  price  existing,  it  would  be  a success. 

26.513.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  contemplate  that 
this  grazing,  land,  which  these  small  tenants  got  in  addi- 
tion to  their  farms,  will  be  used  for  the  purpose  ol 
growing  crops  ? — Yes. 

26.514.  Not  as  it  has  been  as  grazing  land  ? — No,  I 
think  they  lay  down  their  old  holding  for  grazing  land 
and  break  up  the  new  land. 

26.515.  That  will  be  some  distance  from  their 
dwellings  ? — Not  very  far,  at  most  not  more  than  a 
quarter  of  a mile. 

26.516.  You  say  grass  land  has  gone  down  in  price 
something,  or  it  might  now  bo  a safe  investment  ? — I 
say  it  would  be  safer  than  it  was  then. 

26.517.  You  don’t  say  it  would  be  safe  to  adopt  the 
system  of  migration,  such  as  Mr.  Parnell  has  adopted  in 
this  case? — I didn’t  say  it  was  unsafe  then,  but  there 
would  be  better  security  at  the  present  price. 

26.518.  Do  you  yourself  from  what  you  have  seen  of 
it  consider  it  has  very  much  improved  the  condition  of 
the  people  there  to  get  this  additional  land  ? — Any 
tenant  who  was  not  steeped  in  debt,  it  has  improved  his 
condition. 

26.519.  And  those  who  wcro  steeped  in  debt  will  be 
able  to  sell  when  they  purchase,  and  will  be  able  to  go 
away  with  some  advantage  to  themselves  and  to  the 
estate  ? — Yes,  I am  sure  there  are  people  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood anxious  to  buy  from  them. 

26.520.  Then  you  think  so  far  this  experiment  has 
proved  that  advantage  might  arise  from  such  migration  ? 
—Yes. 

26.521.  Of  course  these  small  tenants  in  this  case,  the 
addition  they  have  got  is  really  an  addition  of  better 
land  than  the  land  they  already  held'? — Much  better 
land. 


Dec.  11.  1886. 
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26.522.  Much  better  in  quality  ? — Yes,  because  most 
of  these  small  holdings  are  quite  worn  out,  they  have 
been  tilled  year  alter  year. 

26.523.  There  might  be  a risk  of  the  poor  class 
tenants  running  out  tie  new  land  when  they  get  it  ? — 
No,  I think  the  tenants  who  would  do  that  will  be 
bought  out. 

26.524.  Therefore  on  the  whole,  taking  everything 
into  consideration,  the  experiment  has  really  so  far, 
although  not  so  extensive  as  anticipated  in  consequence 
of  the  rights  of  the  leaseholders  on  the  grass  lands — has 
been  successful  ? — Yes. 

26.525.  The  President. — I suppose  the  rental  goes 


to  repay  the  Government  instalments? — I think  the 
£42,000  was  advanced  under  the  Tramways  Act  at 
5 per  cent. 

26.526.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  the  5 per  cent,  to  pay 
the  principal  and  interest? — Yes,  in  35  years.  The 
tenants  who  are  purchasing  are  getting  the  money  at 
4 per  cent,  under  the  Act  of' 1885. 

26.527.  The  President. — The  rent  will  be  paid  over 
by  the  company  to  the  Government  and  cannot  be 
touched,  and  they  won’t  be  able  to  try  any  further 
experiment  ? — No. 

Sir  James  Caird. — But  they  can  sell  to  these  tenants? 
—Yes. 


Mr.  William  Kinsella,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
Kinsella. 


26.528.  The  President.— I believe  you  are  a tenant 
farmer  in  the  King’s  County  ? — Yes. 

26.529.  What  is  the  size  of  your  farm  ? — About  90 
and  70  acres. 

26.530.  You  have  two  farms? — Yes,  I live  on  the 
90  acres,  and  I have  a grass  farm  of  70  acres. 

26.531.  Have  you  a judicial  lease? — I have  of  the 
90  acres. 

26.532.  But  of  the  other  one  ? — The  other  is  a grass 
larm,  I have  no  judicial  lease  of  it. 

26.533.  It  is  a yearly  tenancy  ? — Yes. 

26.534.  Did  you  get  your  rent  much  reduced? — I 
paid  £63  10s.  a year,  and  I got  it  for  £60.  I got 
£3  10s,  a year  off  it.  I did  not  require  it.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  by  the  agent,  and  I thought  it  a good 
thing  to  get  it  at  that  time,  for  I was  not  looking  for  it. 
That  is  three  years  ago.  I dare  say  this  year  I would 
not  consider  it  much  of  a boon. 

26.535.  You  kept  an  account  during  the  last  year  of 
what  you  made  by  it  ? — I cannot  say  that  either  but  in 
a general  way. 

26.536.  Have  you  made  anything  at  all  this  year  ? 
— This  year  is  a year  of  depression,  and  I don’t  feel 
aggrieved  ; . I would  take  it  still,  I suppose. 

26.537.  You  hope  to  have  better  times? — I hope  so 
soon. 

26.538.  You  have  paid  your  rent  ? — I always  paid  it. 

26.539.  Have  you  had  to  draw  upon  your  savings  of 
other  years  ? — I have  this  year.  1 had  to  draw  upon 
my  savings  this  year  to  clear  myself.  I won’t  say  the 
rent,  but  in  every  other  way. 

26.540.  You  had  to  take  money  out  of  bank  ? — I had. 

26.541.  People  are  not  very  fond  of  taking  money 
out  of  bank  ? — I believe  they  are  generally  too  fond  of 
taking  it  out,  but  I won’t  accuse  myself,  but  I take 
money  out  of  any  place  I have  authority  over  to  pay 
my  debts. 

26.542.  Is  it  true  that  some  farmers  would  rather  raise 
money  in  any  other  way,  have  bills  backed  for  them  and 
borrow  money  from  third  parties  at  a high  rate  of 
interest  rather  than  take  money  out  of  the  savings  bank 
or  out  of  their  deposits  ? — I cannot  answer  that,  I don’t 
know  anything  about  it. 

26.543.  You  don’t  know  of  any  case? — No.  I think 
he  would  be  a fool  who  would  do  it.  I would  not  do  it. 

26.544.  You  would  take  it  out  of  bank  in  the  hope  of 
putting  it  back  when  you  had  made  something  of  it  ? — 
In  the  hopes  of  putting  it  back  again.  I have  cattle 
that  I don’t  want ; I have  them  on  hand  still,  and  I 
could  have  got  on  ■without  taking  money  out  of  bank 
if  I had  sold  the  cattle  at  a loss. 

26.545.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  cattle  on  bant 
which  represents  the  money  you  took  out  of  bank  ? — 
Yes ; I could  not  sell  them  at  a fair  unless  I sacrificed 
them,  and  I went  to  the  expense  of  feeding  them  round 
the  winter  in  the  hope  that  I was  not  doing  wrong  by  it. 

26.546.  I suppose  a good  many  cattle  have  had  to  go 
home  again  this  year  ? — Yes;  the  times  that  passed  were 
such  high  prices  that  the  man  who  brings  cattle  to  the 
fair  now  can’t  see  his  way  to  selling  them  at  the  price 
the  buyer  can  give.  The  buyer  or.  grazier  can’t  give 
the  price  the  seller  thinks  they  are  worth. 

26.547.  The  President. — You  could  buy  cheap?— 


You  could  buy  cheap  for  the  last  year  and  a half  or  two 
years,  but  that  is  what  gave  me  the  touch.  It  was  the 
dearest  year  I’ve  had,  and  I fed  for  twelve  months  and 
sold  them  for  the  same  money  I gave  for  them. 

26.548.  That  was  a year  or  two  ago  ? — That  was  two 
years  ago. 

26.549.  But  now  you  are  able  to  buy  them  so  cheap, 
you  are  able  to  make  something  of  them? — Yes,  I 
bought  cattle  six  months  ago,  and  sold  them  since,  and 
made  a fair  profit  on  them,  and  sheep  especially. 

26.550.  You  have  made  a fair  profit  on  sheep?— 
Yes  ; you  bought  sheep  a year  and  a half  ago,  and  you 
will  make  a fair  profit  now.  If  not,  it  is  your  iiiult. 

26,550a.  How  much  of  the  90  acres  is  tilled?— 
About  16. 

26,501.  When  you  drew  money  out  of  bank  was  it 
on  account  of  the  tillage  being  bad  ? — I don’t  count 
much  on  the  tillage.  I didn’t  sow  barley  since  it  got 
cheap,  but  I sow  oats,  and  I can  get  them  done  up 
at  the  mill,  and  I think  it  pays  better  to  feed  with  it.  I 
don’t  sell  the  corn,  for  I think  it  pays  better,  though  not 
in  a direct  way  in  the  feeding  of  cattle  or  pigs. 

26.552.  Would  you  like  to  buy  under  Lord  Ash- 
bourne’s Act? — That  depends  on  the  way  we  got  it. 

26.553.  On  the  number  of  years  you  got  it  at? — Not 
the  number  of  years,  but  the  rent.  If  the  times  hold 
as  they  are,  and  the  price  of  produce  and  stock  remains 
as  it  is,  I don’t  know  what  rent  could  be  paid,  for  even 
at  judicial  rents  I can’t  see  my  way. 

26.554.  And  if  you  did  buy,  it  would  be  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  the  rent? — -Yes;  and  it  would  he  a 
boon  to  my  family  : let  the  time  be  short  or  long — 20 
or  40  years — I never  expect  to  enjoy  it ; but  it  would 
be  for  my  family. 

26.555.  You  feel  that  your  son  or  grandson  would 
have  it  ? — Yes.  I think  it  would  be  the  best  meddling 
with  the  Act — the  best  to  quiet  down  the  country— 
there  is  such  ill-will  to  the  landlord  class,  and  there  is 
such  agitation  over  it,  that  I think  if  it  could  be  man- 
aged that  the  Government  could  be  the  landlord,  I 
don’t  think  there  would  be  the  same  feeling.  There  i3 
a feeling  against  the  landlord  in  my  part  of  the  country, 
that  the  tenantry  seem  to  think  they  are  not  human 
beings  at  all — they  are  not  a class  that  should  be  allowed 
to  live.  I think  that  would  be  a means  of  quieting  the 
country.  Now  there  is  a system  got  up  of  paying  rent 
to  the  parties  not  entitled  to  it  at  all.  The  rent  office 
will  be  in  one  part  of  the  town,  and  another  rent  office 
in  another  part,  and  I think  it  is  unfortunately  to  the 
wrong  end  of  the  town  it  is  paid.  The  man  who  is 
entitled  to  get  it  is  not  getting  a halfpenny,  and  the 
man  at  the  other  end  of  the  town  is  getting  the  whole 
of  it. 

26.556.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  that  if  times 
hold  as  at  present  you  don’t  know  what  rent  could  be 
paid  ? — I am  not  able  to  tell  you  that. 

26.557.  Then  you  mean  to  say  that  at  present  you 
would  not  be  inclined  to  buy? — I would  buy  it  there 
was  a reduction,  because  in  the  course  of  time  it  would 
come  to  my  people. 

26.558.  You  feel  the  advantage  of  buying  if  yo“ 
believed  the  time  was  come  to  buy  ? — Yes. 

26.559.  But  you  think  with  the  present  appearance 
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of  things  it  would  be  safe  to  buy  ?— You  put  it  the  very 
way  ; I think  you  are  right.  I did  not  mean  that,  but 
I say  it  now.  Suppose  the  Government  was  the  land- 
lord, and  we  paying  the  same  rent  as  now,  and  times 
hold  as  they  are,  and  perhaps  even  worse,  I don’t  think 
the  rent  could  be  paid. 

26.560.  Then  yon  prefer  to  wait  a few  years  to  see 
how  things  will  turn  out?— I would  not  say  that  is  the 
general  feeling ; the  general  feeling  is  that  they  don’t 
seem  to  appreciate  the  Act  at  all. 

26,561  The  Purchase  Act?— Yes;  they  think  it  just 
the  very  thing  you  suggest— that  it  would  be  too  dear 
no  matter  what  landlord,  that  it  is  only  worth  half  the 
money. 

26.562.  They  would  like  to  get  it  for  half  the  money  ’ 
—They  would  like  to  get  it  for  nothing. 

26.563.  What  kind  of  stock  do  you  keep  ?— Chiefly 

grazing — store  stock.  J 

26.564.  Are  they  half-bred  shorthorns? — I would 
like  shorthorns,  but  I must  buy  in  the  market  on 
trust. 


yard  manure,  which  is  better.  Some  of  my  neighbours 
are  neglecting  farmyard  manure  entirely,  sayina  “ I 
“ buy  cheap  in  the  market.”  They  buy’it  in 
the  spring,  it  is  not  paid  for  until  the  following  October 
and  my  experience  is  that  it  will  take  nearly  as  much 
as  would  pay  the  rent  if  farmyard  manure  was  used  as 
formerly.  I think  it  is  not  good  to  have  artificial 
manure,  and  my  neighbours  are  using  too  miuch  of 

26,583.  Have  your  neighbours  as  much  grass  land  ?— 


26,o84.  Therefore  you  have  more  cattle  in  propor- 
tion, and  they  manure  your  land?— Yes,  they  help  to 
do  it.  I sow  green  crop,  and  I still  feed  in  the  winter : 
it  is  a particular  thing  with  me  to  try  and  have  as 
much  farmyard  manure  as  I can,  and  I try  to  impress 
it  upon  my  neighbours,  but  they  don’t  see  it,  and  I 
know  it  pays.  , 

26,585.  Notwithstanding  your  more  judicious  farm- 
ing for  the  last  two  years ; the  farming  has  not  been  very 

26,565.  What  kind  of  cows  do  you  keen’  T '~N0’-5  ^T8  5°  *!e  farm-ed  aSilin  for  the 

good  cows.  7 keep. -I  keep  next  two  years  it  might  be  farmed  in  another  way. 

- 1 dld  not  expect^  this  year  to  be  so  bad,  or  I would  be 


26,566.  Have  you 
hood " ‘*r 


i good  bull  in  the  neighbour- 

26.567.  A shorthorn  ball  7— Yes.  I live  near  o.stie 
.Bernard,  and  Captain  French  has  a very  good  bull. 

26.568.  You  don’t  fatten?— No,  except  to  put  a few 
into  stalls  in  the  winter. 

26.569.  Do  you  keep  a considerable  proportion  of 
sheep  .'—Yes,  I keep  a good  many,  over  100  sheep  con- 
tinually, and  sometimes  up  to  200. 

26.570.  To  what  age  do  you  keep  your  rams? — I 
sefl  about  half  the  rams  from  March  until  August. 

26,o7l  What  price  did  you  get  this  year  ?— I got  a 
bad  price  this  season,  but  it  was  my  own  fault.  I got 
23s.,  and  I should  have  got  28s.  ° 

26.572.  You  sold  just  before  the  rise  ? — Yes  but 
that  was  my  own  look-out.  Then  I keep  about  60  lambs 
and  about  30  round  the  winter. 

26.573.  Then  your  sheep  stock  is  a considerable 
matter  in  your  farming?— Yes,  a considerable  matter 
to  pay  my  rent,  the  readiest  and  the  best  for  myself. 

26.574.  From  your  own  experience  of  the  last  few 
years  have  the  receipts  of  the  farm  been  decreasing  or 
increasing  ?— They  were  increasing  for  the  20  years  I 
spent  111  years  in  Australia,  and  up  to  the 'last  two 
years  I was  saving  every  year.  Every  year  I could 
put  a little  and  some  years  a good  deal  into  the  savings 
bank — up  to  one  or  two  years  ago. 

26.575.  Sir  James  Caird.— Whai  happened  then?— 

1 ne  depression  of  the  times  then,  the  buying  of  this 
grass  farm  and  the  buying  of  the  stock  dear. 

26.576.  You  have  nothing  left  in  the  last  two  years— 

a small  profit  to  lay  by  ? — I did  not  lay  by  anything 
these  last  two  years.  J b 

26.577.  The  President.— You  had  to  draw  money 
out  of  bank  this  last  year  ?— But  I hope  to  make  that 
good  again. 

26.578.  Sir  James  Caird.—  But  you  will  have  no 
profit  even  if  you  save  yourself  from  loss  ?— No. 

26,o79.  The  last  two  years  have  been  the  worst?— 
ies,  the  worst  of  the  20.  Actually  I saved  every  year. 
i was  determined  to  put  so  many  pounds  by  every  year, 
that W1Ce  a year>  and  these  last  two  years  I can’t  say 

26,580.  Can  you  say,  from  your  knowledge  of  your 
ignbours,  that  they  are  very  much  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  j ourself?— No.  I think  they  are  worse.  I 
ut  want  to  praise  myself.  I think  my  colonial 
Sg"**  helPed  me-  1 don’t  farm  like  their  way  of 

.J6’5,81-  I'i  what  way  do  you  differ  ?— The  majority 
is  in  - 6 ™UC1  out  °I  the  land  as  it  will  grow,  that 
is  in  regard  of  corn  crops. 

26,582.  Without  putting  manure  into  it?— Yes,  and 
*h?  wrong  manure ; they  generally  use  too 


much  artificial 


manure,  and  they  are  neglecting  farm- 


better  prepared  for  it.  I would  have  farmed  in  another 
way. 

26.586.  What  is  the  condition  of  your  part  of  the 
country?  has  there  been  any  strike  against  paying 
rent  . —Very  much  so.  So  much  so  that  it  will  not  be 
a healthy  country  while  there  is  such  feeling;  they  will 
pay  nothing. 

26.587.  A great  number  of  your  neighbours  are  pay- 
ing nothing  ? — That  is  the  teaching  they  are  getting,  and 
I believe  they  abide  by  it.  The  fact  is,  I believe  I 
speak  my  mind  too  plainly,  and  I have  been  boycotted 
severely. 

26.588.  Are  you  being  so  at  this  moment  ? — No,  some 
of  them  will  recommend  me  for  the  horrid  crime  of 
paying  my  rent. 

26.589.  You  have  been  boycotted? — Yes,  I voted  for 
a Poor  Law  guardian,  who  was  a Conservative  ; he  was 
in,  and  1 thought  him  a good  man,  and  I gave  him  my 
vote,  and  I was  threatened,  but  I disregarded  it.  I was 
sent  another  order  not  to  pay  my  rent,  and  I disregarded 
that  too,  and  publicly  paid  my  rent,  and  others  went 
behind  back  and  paid,  and  I think  I am  more  thought  of 
than  those  who  went  privately  and  paid  it. 

26.590.  Sir  James  Caird—  You  are  not  boycotted 
now  ? — It  will  not  interfere  with  my  farming ; there  was 
a feeling,  but  it  is  gone  now  ; there  would  not  a man 
work  for  me,  and  I had  to  get  an  emergency  machine  to 
thrash  corn.  I had  a family  of  my  own.  and  I said  I 
would  fight  them,  and  I am  glad  I did,  and  they  think 
more  of  me  now,  I think. 

26.591.  The  President. — You  got  the  better  of  them? 
—Yes. 

26,892.  Was  it  much  loss  to  you  ? — Yes,  of  course  it 
was  a loss,  and  a money  loss.  I am  a Roman  Catholic 
myself,  and  that  makes  it  worse  on  me. 

26.593.  Why  does  it  make  it  worse  ? — Because  they 
make  out  a Roman  Catholic  to  be  a renegade,  and  to  be 
a lost  man  when  he  goes  away  from  the  flocks  from  the 
teaching.  A Protestant  is  not  so  much  looked  after ; 
they  look  more  to  the  Roman  Catholic  who  will  go 
against  the  country,  as  they  call  it. 

26.594.  They  visited  you  more  severely  ? — Yes. 

26.595.  You  have  not  been  under  police  protection  ? 
— They  wanted  to  send  them  to  the  house.  I have  a 
patrol  every  night.  The  chief  of  the  police  sent  me  a 
couple  of  men,  and  I refused  them,  and  I am  glad  I did. 

I have  a thatched  house ; that  was  the  only  thing  that 
annoyed  me.  If  I had  a slate  house  I would  not  care  a 
fig  for  them.  I have  two  or  three  sons. 

26.596.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  the  fear  of  the 
thatched  roof  is  that  it  might  be  set  on  fire  ? — I often 
went  to  bed  afraid,  but  if  I had  a slate  house  I would 
not  care  a fig;  but  I hope  the  feeling  will  die  away; 
there  was  a time  it  was  very  bad. 


Dec.  11,  1886. 

Mr.  William 
Kinsolla. 
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Colonel  Cooper,  examined. 


26,597.  The  President. — Colonel  Cooper,  you  are 
landed  proprietor  in  the  county  of  Sligo? — In  tl: 
county  of  Sligo. 


u are  a with  regard  to  the  one-fifth  ? what  suggestion  would 
-In  the  you  make?  is  it  that  it  should  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether ? — I think  in  many  cases  it  might  be ; the 


C°  26  598.  You  will  give  us  the  extent  of  your  estate  in  tenant-right  is  so  valuable  that  I think  it  might  be  in 
that  county  ?— -Well,  it  is  a very  large  estate.  Thereis  tX«f\o  leave  it  to  the 


a"  great  deal  of  very  poor  land  in  it.  It  is  of  about  26,619.  Would  you  be  inclined  to  leave  it  to  the 
£11  000  a year  discretion  of  the  Commissioners  to  dispense  with  it  if 

26  599.  A great  deal  of  very  poor  land,  and  I suppose  they  thought  it  a proper  case  ?— Well,  I should  like  to 

me  very  poor  tenants  upon  it  ?— No ; the  tenants  are  give  power  to  them  to  dispense  with  it. 
rly  comfortable : small  tenants,  a great  many  of  them,  26,620.  Where  they  did  not  think  it  necessary  ?- 


fairly  comfortable ; small  tenants,  a great  many  of  them,  26,620.  Whei 
but  fairly  comfortable.  Where  they  did 

26.600.  You  think  on  the  whole  you  have  been  getting  not  last  as  long  a 

your  rent  this  year  ? — Yes,  fairly  well.  then  there  is  a ] 

26.601.  Is  there  any  combination  against  paying  it  ? — posing  there  is  r 

There  is  very  little  in  Sligo,  but  just  on  the  borders  of  and  there  is  not, 
the  county,  Lord  de  Freyne’s  property,  I see  there  ap-  instalments  to 
pears  to  be  a rent  bank  established.  the  purchasers  t< 


Where  they  did  not  think  it  necessary,  and  that  it  need 
not  last  as  long  as  15  years.  That  is  one  point.  And 
then  there  is  a point  I am  not  sure  about ; but  sup- 
posing there  is  nothing  to  compel  the  Commissioners— 
and  there  is  not,  that  I see,  in  the  Act — to  require  the 
instalments  to  be  paid  punctually,  they  may  allow 
the  purchasers  to  run  in  arrears,  on  the  security  of  the 


P 26,602.  And  those  tenants  who  were  unable  to  pay,  guarantee  deposit.  I consider  that  a great  hardship.  I 
did  they  show  any  signs  of  selling  their  tenant  riglitfor  the  think  the  guarantee  deposit  should  be  only  liable  for 

sake  of  doing  so  ?— We  have  not  pressed  them  much  this  the  instalments  for  one  year.  Then  I think  the  Com- 
° . . . t • i • m-  . -i ■ i.i-  nunnnsn  chniiiH  hnvp  the.  nmver  ot  eviction  tor  non- 


ir  not  at  all  as  yet,  but  I think  in  Sligo  they  might  missioners  should  have  the  power  of  evicting  for  non- 
■ i,  ' nf  instilments,  which  I do  not  think  thev  have. 


be  able  to  sell  their'tenant  right.  ° payment  of  instalments,  which  Ido  not  think  they  have 

26  60S  They  can  ? — I think  bo.  I mean  there  is  no  26,621.  Sir  Jana  Ccrd.— Whet  remedy  have  the,  1 

combination  to  prevent  them ; I think  in  most  cases,  at  —To  sell  the  tenant’s  interest  only, 

all  events ; upon  most  properties,  perhaps.  26,622.  Mr.  Neligan.  Sale  or  receiver  T ey  get  a 

26.604.  Have  you  given  any  abatement  this  year? — remedy  by  reference  to  anotliei  statute,  the  same 

Yes,  I have  given  10  per  cent,  on  any  tenants  who  had  remedy  as  mortgagees,  which  is  to  sell  or  appoint  a 

not  gone  into  court,  who  had  no  rents  settled.  receiver.  , . . 

26.605.  No  reduction  on  judicial  rents  ? — No  reduc-  Witness. — And  what  is  appointing  a receiver  ? is  not 

tion  on  iudicial  rents  that  a hopeless  thing  ? 

26.606.  I think  your  attention  has  been  called  to  what  26,623.  The  President.— Kwz  they  less  powers  than 

has  been  called  the  produce  rent,  the  gliding  scale? — the  landlord  ?— Oh,  much.  They  should  have  the 
Oh,  I think  that  would  be  a fatal  mistake.  same  in  my  opiniqu.  ... 

26  607  Mr.  Neliqan. — A mistake?— Yes ; it  would  26,624.  Lord  Milltown.— Do  you  think  they  should 
unsettle  everything.  That  is  our  present  difficulty,  have  power  to  proceed  for  recovery  of  some  instalments 
mi  _...  „„  u„„i,-r„  ,i 1 . i n it  Ami  file  iden  would  at  anv  rate  in  the  same  way  as  they  do  now  for  taxes' 


receiver. 

Witness. — And  what  is  appointing  a receiver  ? is  not 
that  a hopeless  thing  ? 

26,623.  The  President. — Have  they  less  powers  than 
the  landlord? — Oh,  much.  They  should  have  the 


same  in  my  opinion. 

26,624.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  they  should 


) finality  in  anything.  And  the  idea  would  at  any  rate  in  the  same  way  as  they 


be  that  if  the  prices  went  down  they  would  get  a reduc- 
tion, they  would  never  think  of  getting  an  increase.  I 
think  it  would  be  a fatal  thing,  a sliding  scale. 


Do  you  mean  seize  cattle  or  make  a seizure  ? 

26,625.  Or  get  a decree  at  the  Petty  Sessions  Court 
small  cases  ? — Yes,  I think  they  should  have  all  the 


26,608.  The  President. — Would  you  be  against  any  remedies  that  the  landlord  has. 


revision  in  any  form  of  rents  that  had  been  fixed  by  the  26,626.  Or  that  the  State  has  in  recovery  of  taxes? 
....... n r +1,0  IS  — Yes.  certainlv. 


court?— I think  there  should  be  no  revision  for  the  15  — Yes,  certainly. 

a 26,627.  Would  you  suggest  that  it  should  be  treated 


26,609.  However  bad  times  were  to  get — eveu  sup- 


tax  and  collected  in  a similar  manner  ? — Collected 
similar  manner.  I do  not  know  whether  there  is 


posing  prices  became  even  less  than  they  are  now?—  in  a similar  manner,  i do  not  know  whether  mere  . 
Oh,  if  they  fell  very  considerably  it  is  possible  some  any  provision  made  m the _e vent  ot  the  State  becom.ng 


change  might  be  made,  but  really  I do  not  anticipate  any  a very  large  landed  proprietor  for  the  management  of 

° re...  ,i. ...  j-.ii  those  estates.  There  is  no  provision  for  management 


very'greatfurther  fall.  ‘ those  estates.  There  is  no  provision  for  management 

26,610.  But  you  think  there  would  be  an  objection  that  I can  see,  and  if  they  are  to  manage  themselv  , 

to  the  sliding  scale  that  would  not  apply  to  any  other  God  help  the  country. 

revision  ?-I  suppose  in  the  course  of  years— Is  it  sug-  26,628.  Mr.  Nelujan.— There  is  no  machinery  for 
gested  that  the  sliding  scale  should  be  annual  ? management  ?— There  is  no  machinery,  and  that  is  one 

b mi.  ° 1J  .1,,,.  if  1,1  nf  fhp  most,  essential  things.  I have  looked  after  an 


; Gil.  The  idea  would  be  that  it  would  change  of  the  most  essential  things.  I have  looked  after 
1-  . .1  r fi.„  i„.f  r.  PS+..+P  for  more  than  twent.v  vears.  on  which  there: 


itself  according  to  the  average  of  the  last  5 or  6 
7 years  each  year. — Yes,  quite  so — like  tithe. 


estate  for  more  than  twenty  years,  on  which  there  arc 
many  small  tenants,  and  I know  it  requires  great  care 


26,612.  Like  tithe?—’ I think  that  would  be  most  and  attention  to  manage  such  a property. 

• 26,629.  The  President.— And  what  is  to  happen 


objectionable. 

26,613.  Perhaps  you  would  tell 


after  the  forty-nine  years? — We  shall  be  o 


20,010.  remaps  you  wuuiu  ku  ua  iu  ion  nomo,  -- — j j — . , 

for  the  sake  of  putting  it  down,  what  your  objection  then ; no  decent  man  will  be  able  to  live  in  it  tuen. 
would  be  ?— Uncertainty,  I think  that  is  the  great  objec-  Then  with  regard  to  the  congested  districts,  1 kno« 
tion,  the  uncertainly,  the  chances  of  altering  the  rents  not  personally,  however,  but  by  reputation,  sometmn0 
at  short  periods.  Once  in  15  years  is  quite  short  about  the  congested  districts.  . 

enough  to  revalue.  26,630.  I am  taking  them  in  the  order  in  which  you 

26,614.  With  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act,  Lord  have  given  them  in  your  notes,  and  there  is  one  poim 
Ashbourne’s  Act,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  which  I see  a note,  as  to  compulsory  powers 


Ashbourne’s  Act,  have  you  any  suggestions  to  make  on  which  1 see  a note,  as  to  compulsory  pov 
which  would  facilitate  its  working  ? — I think  some  be  given  to  deal  with  charges.  Do  you  make  any 
, ...  .1  f-  fi  „ .1 if  ..i 1.1  tn  that  or  won  d von  rather  leave  it  to 


wnicn  WOU1U  wumiaui  HO  nuuviug  ■■ — * — o-  ---  — = 

changes  with  regard  to  the  guarantee  deposit  should  suggestion  as  to  that,  or  would  you  rather  ieav 

be  made  ; 18  years,  which,  I believe,  is  the  time  it  is  later  on  ?— No,  I think  I can  mention  it  now.  inere 


be  made ; 18  years,  which,  I believe, 
likely  that  the  guarantee  will  last,  is 
unnecessarily  long. 


should  be  powers  given  to  deal  with  charges.  They 
may  be  divided  now,  and  allocated  under  the  Act. 


26  615  Mr.  Neliqan. — 1 5 ? — I thought  it  would  be  1 8.  but  I am  not  quite  sure  that  the  head  landlord  cannot 

" . l,  ■ ir  fl,„„.  Tf  +pno,f+ mol-po  dnfanl+.  T believe.  Dot 


26,616.  The  guarantee  deposit  is  for  15  years. 


26,’ci7.  Lord  Milltown. — That  is  to  say,  it  is  for  so  l am  not  quite 


tenant  makes  default  I believe,  but 
that  the  head  landlord  has  still  the 


long  as  till  a certain  amount  is  paid  off  by  instalments, 
so  that  it  is  easy  to  calculate  it. 


right  to  follow  them  anywhere,  although  Commissioners 
may  have  divided  them.  I think  the  landlord  should 


• James  Caird. — I thought  it  was  18  too.  encouraged  to  sell  his  head  rent  at  a fair  price  becau- 

,618.  The  President.— And  what  would  you  do  it  is  a good  security,  say  25  years’  purchase,  and 
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refuses  that  offer,  then  the  Commissioners  should  appor-  what  would  clear 
tion  it  among  the  tenants,  and  only  let  hint  iollow  each  char  ms  ' 
tenant  for  the  amount  fixed  by  the  Commissioners.  ~ 

26.631.  And  would  you  fix  the  price  at  25  years’  for 
all  cases? — Yes,  I think  myself  that  the  quit-rent  and 
tithe  rent  charge  should  be  lower. 

26.632.  Would  you  leave  the  price  in  the  discretion 
of  the  Purchase  Commissioners? — I think  it  should 
be  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  land  is  sold.  I think 


879 

nearly  clear  his  estate  of  all 

26.646.  But  the  double  ownership  would  still  re- 
main ? — Yes,  but-  in  the  least  objectionable  form,  and 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  most  desirable  to  encourage  some 
men  of  position  to  remain  in  the  country. 

26.647.  Then  with  regard  to  turbary  have  you  any 
suggestion  to  make  ? — That  is  a very  difficult  question. 


if  land  sold  at  20  jeans',  which  I hope  will'  be'  a'boni  "“t”*  “"ft*4,  to  " £ 

the  price,  that  the  Government  should  agree  to  take  ‘>0  tion  and  I fanevt™  ' ? 'V'  ^ no,en.d  of  llt;lSa' 

jeans'  purchase  for  the  quit-rent  and  for  the  tithe  iZi  “fih”  7 ^ "”7  m"'d™  b*f°'“ 

rent  charge.  Lay  tithes,  I think,  should  be  rather  26  643  Y™  ™„„ij  1 , , 

higher.  They  are  a good  security ; I do  not  believe  the  ,™  f-Amolg  fc«“aTr,“n  8 "”’°nS 
that  they  are  quite  so  good  or  so  easily  recovered  as  26  649  Would  that  ,1™,  i ... 
head  rent;  they  should  have  a fixed  term  too.  What  we  wfficl^  * Up  ?“ 

a 70,1  r e ^diT™“  ?r » the  ”th * Si: “rk,ng “ 

££&££  rsiassr4  i7  ,pp“"  i sssss!*  tl?  ™ k bc 

6,63o.  And  also  on  the  reservat.ons  an  the  grant  ?_  the  bog  of  coutsc  ?-Yes.  and  I anticipah,  this,  SI 

fiQfi  A „„  QA  , . tenant  who  bought  his  holding  with  a good  deal  of  boc 

26,036.  A few  years  ago  30  years’  purchase  would  attached  to  it,  if  he  is  improvident  a!  of  them 
have  been  cons.d.red  low  for  them  ?_ Well,  «,  I think,  are,  will  immediately  cot  aSd  sell  hi  bo.  Z in  a few 
wortftlv095dAr9fig  leSS>  “°W'i1  1 thlnkuthat  the7  are  years  wiI1  have  no  turbary.  Then  he  will  either  tres- 
T&ZZJ&m ^„ToX  be  get’trubary16  ^ ““  “ *> 

obliged  to  define  it  in  the  Act  you  do  not  think  you  26,652.  And  you  think  it  will  be  absolutely  neces 

n°.f £»W  th^ZhSS'  l X bfTne  ?iT?e11’  1 d0  •*'->  “ k“P  lh«  ®b"y  rn  the  hands  of  13,3- 

^Hsztanaorf  r “ ai“ei!-Ths  -*•"*«>*» 

CVef.Sen.E,en"ad„“  ^ **  « to  S'/f*  *> “L * «■»— 

26,638.  With  regard  to  mortgages  have  you  turned  ges.-i.  is 
rm_  ****._»  ->~  could  be  done  with  heavily  a great  numbir  of  Specters  no,.”  the Zunw’l 
1 ■? ll-1  -iaVe  a‘wa7S  maintained  that  m would  suggest  that  they  should  perhaps  be  charged 
ug  andequityge  charges  should  be  projjigni^  with  ^ome  supervision  of  the  estates  bought  by  the 

^Parliamlnt Sh^t  ?h?  0n<*  °r  l°  “y  <hends  Governnient-  or  if  ic  goes  to  a very  large  extent  that  it 

Parliament,  but  they  never  saw  their  way  to  do  may  be  necessary  to  have  a county  or  provincial  agent 
„,n  w ii  , „ to  visit  and  inspect  these  holdings. 

26,339.  Would  you  consider  that  family  jointures  and  26,654.  And  to  mark  out  the  bog  for  cutting’- 
children  s portion,  should  stand  on  a ddf.rent  footing  That  should  be  don.  by  a surveyor  at  the  time  of  sale 
from  bat  oi  mortgagees  who  have  lent  money !— No,  At  the  time  of  sale  it  must  be  done,  or  a great  deal  of 
I think  they  ought  all  to  bear  in  a sort  of  way  a pro  litigation  will  ensue  afterwards  and  bad  feeling 
SrsH  S'  1 , „ v v 26'655'  And  th“  “»•  th’ug  would  apply  to  the 

thSmtiimbf  Y1  t thS”  ProP°ftton  of  arterial  drainage  ’-The  charge  should  bo  ipportioned, 

,^°!  0 ientr!  ,^es\*  tHnk  y°u  *!aye  had  Dr.  and  a summary  remedy  given  for  the  recovery  of  it. 

26.656.  With  regard  to  the  interest,  that  might  be 
apportioned  off?— Oh  yes:  that  charge  expires;  that 
is  a terminable  charge. 

26.657.  With  regard  to  the  preservation  of  im- 
provements I suppose,  made  in  the  way  of  drainage, 
that  could  be  done  by  giving  power  to  anybody  who 
suffered  irom  neglect  to  bring  an  action  ? — That  is  one 
of  the  matters  I particularly  wished  to  speak  about. 
There  is  no  greater  trouble  now  than  to  keep  fences  up 
and  to  keep  the  drains  scoured.  A man  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  drain  will  neglect  his  portion,  and  then  of 
course  the  upper  occupiers  cannot  do  anything  to  their 
drains.  There  should  be  some  simple  means  of  com- 
pelling every  man  to  keep  his  part  of  all  the  main  drain 
of  the  farm  properly  scoured.  There  is  also  no  way, 
or  only  a very  roundabout  way  in  the  Act,  of  enforcing 
the  statutory  conditions.  The  first  statutory  con- 
dition is  to  pay  the  rent,  and  that  is  enforced  by  evic- 
tion or  ejectment;  but  the  other  statutory  conditions, 
such  as  injury  or  bad  farming,  in  those  points  it  is 
a very  roundabout  way.  We  have  to  serve  notice  to 
quit,  and  there  may  be  an  application  to  the  Commis- 
sioners to  put  a restraint,  and  there  is  an  inquiry 
and  more  than  a year  may  elapse  before  the  case  is 
decided.  It  is  a very  troublesome  and  unpleasant  job. 
Some  summary  power,  I think,  is  required  for  the 
management  of  estates  to  take  the  place  of  what  was 
formerly  done  by  the  supervision  of  the  landlord  or  agent.' 

26,658.  Sir  James  Caird. — Are  you  speaking  now  of 
estates  purchased  under  the  Ashbourne  Act,  or  estates 
dealt  with  under  the  Act  of  1881  ? — Speaking  generally, 

gg  g 


Traill  before  you.  Perhaps  he  expounded  his  scheme 
for  creating  perpetuities. 

26.641.  Yes.— I think  I may  say  that  I have  care- 
fully studied  that  scheme,  and  that  it  would  be  a great 
solution  of  our  difficulty  in  this  country. 

26.642.  You  mean  the  creation  of  perpetuities  ? — Yes, 
by  enabling  the  landlords  to  receive,  say,  one-half  the 
value  of  their  estates.  Estates  are  seldom  charged  to 
more  than  half  of  the  value,  and  if  they  could  receive  a 
large  lump  sum  it  would  relieve  a great  many  landlords, 
and  help  them  out  of  their  difficulty,  and  clear  their 
estates  of  charges. 

26.643.  He  did  not  go,  I think,  into  that  part  of  the 
scheme.  It  was  more  as  to  the  advantage  of  perpetuities  ? 

No  doubt,  but  to  provide  funds  to  clear  estates  is 
another  feature  of  his  scheme.  He  gave  you  his 
pamphlet,  of  course. 

26.644.  Yes. — The  object  of  his  scheme  is  that  it  is 
independent  of  the  tenant,  that  the  landlord  is  to  go  to 
the  Land  Commissioners  independent  of  the  tenant, 
issi  l°rd  and  tenant  can  go  in  under  the  Act  of 
j881,  and  agree  to  sell  and  obtain  a perpetuity,  but 
it  requires  the  consent  of  the  tenant.  Dr.  Traill’s 
scheme  is  independent  of  the  tenant,  and  would  even- 
tually be  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  tenant,  and  would 
so  ve  all  the  difficulties  about  the  management  of  estates. 

s the  landlord  would  be  still  responsible  for  and  have 
an  interest  in  the  management  of  the  estate. 

j-6,645.  And  the  rent  would  be  reduced  to  one-half? 

-the  rent  would  at  the  end  of  35  years  be  reduced  to 
one-hall.  The  landlord  would  receive  in  most  cases 
24828. 


Dec.  11,  1886. 

Colonel 

Cooper. 
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Dec.  11,  1886.  that  landlords  and  tenants  should  have  a simple  remedy 

for  enforcing  what  arc  called  statutable  conditions,  and 

Colonel  tw-  should  be  enlarged  and  increased,  and  should  in- 

Cooper.  cluje  as  £ sayj  scouring  of  drains  and  maintaining  of 

fei26,659.  The  President.— This  is  before  the  land 
is  sol’d  to  the  tenants,  this  relates  chiefly  to  its  present 
state,  as  long  as  it  remains  as  it  is  now  ? — The  power  is 
required  now,  and  will  be  more  required  hereafter,  when 
the  occupiers  become  owners.  The  tenants,  I think, 
should  have,  some  remedy  by  which  they  could  niake 
their  neighbours  do  their  duty  in  these  matters.  I lie 
landlords  perhaps  in  England,  but  certainly  in  Ireland, 
saw  that  these  things  were  done,  and  if  a man  wilfully 
neglected  them  he  had  the  remedy  of  eviction  which  in 
the  last  resort— it  was  very  seldom  required— he  could 
enforce.  Now  there  is  no  remedy.  There  is  another 
matter  that  would  apply  both  to  townlands  purchased 
by  the  Commissioners  and  sold  to  tenants.  We  have 
a very  bad  tenure  in  Ireland  called  rundale,  in  which 
the  land  is  held  in  common. 

26.660.  Undivided  ?—' Yes,  the  Land  Purchase  Act, 

1 885,  gives  the  Commissioners  power  to  stripe  lands  pur- 
chased under  the  Act ; but  for  land  not  purchased  there 
is  no  power.  No  landlord  now  can  have  his  land  striped 
or  arranged.  It  is  altogether  impossible. 

26.661.  Would  you  give  the  Commissioners  power  ? 
—I  would  give  the  Sub- Commissioners  power  to  do 
that. 

26.662.  Shall  we  now  go  to  the  subject  of  estates  in 
congested  districts  ? — I should  like  to  offer  a few  remarks 
about  those. 

26.663.  You  think  they  should  be  treated  exception- 
ally ?’ — I think  so ; and  my  suggestion  would  be  this, 
that  if  the  Land  Commissioners  were  authorised  to 
purchase  them  they  should  be  purchased  free  or  outside 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  giving  the  tenants  some  equiva- 
lent such  as  a right  to  claim  compensation  or  assistance 
to  emigrate.  I do  not  believe  in  removing  the  surplus 
population  by  compulsion  or  by  local  enterprise..  I do 
not  think  anybody  will  undertake  the  duties  now. 
There  is  no  interest  in  the  country,  but  I think  if  the 
Government  bought  some  of  these  congested  townlands 
where  the  population  is  very  large  free  of  the  Land 
Act  which  roots  them  in  the  soil,  that  then,  as  a sort  of 
equivalent,  they  gave  to  any  person  who  was  moved, 
in  fact  a pauper,  a right  to  claim  assistance  in  money, 
that  that  would  open  a door  to  improve  those  districts 

26.664.  Would  it  be  more  difficult  to  carry  out 
emigration  alter  purchase  than  before  ?— Not  if  they 
had  no  claim  under  the  Land  Act  to  fixity  of  tenure. 
It  is  the  fixity  of  tenure  under  the  Land  Act  that  pre- 
vents any  emigration. 

26.665.  I think  it  might  help,  because  as  long  as 
they  had  anything  to  sell  they  might  be  inclined  to  sell 
and  go,  -whereas  if  they  had  nothing  but  their  holding 
they  might  be  more  inclined  to  cling  on  to  it.  Does 
not  the  right  of  sale  help  emigration  ? — No,  I think  not. 
I had  something  to  do  with  emigration  as  chairman  of 
a board  of  guardians,  and  we  emigrated  a great  number, 
that  was  in  1879,  but  we  did  not  emigrate  a single  person 
that  had  a rood  of  land,  so  that  we  did  not  do  anything 
really  to  relieve  the  congested  districts.  We  have  a 
very  remarkable  case  now  that  comes  constantly  under 
our  notice.  There  is  a wretched  little  village  in  the 
county  Sligo  consisting  of  17  houses.  They  have 
nothing,  no  rears,  they  have  to  fling  everything  out 
where °they  can;  and  they  would  not  move  under  the 
emigration  Act.  When  the  head  landlord  came  into 
possession  and  the  lease  fell  out  he  offered  them  ground 
about  half  a mile  off,  they  would  not  move  to  that,  and 
so  he  left  them,  and  they  are  freeholders  now,  and  they 
have  nobody  to  look  to,  and  we  sent  the  relieving  officer 
the  other  day  to  offer  to  emigrate  any  of  them  that  were 
willing  to  go,  and  there  was  not  a single  one  of  them 
in  those  wretched  houses  that  would  go. 

26.666.  Sir  James  Caird.—' Then  they  have  no  land? 
—They  have  no  laud ; they  are  fishermen  chiefly ; 
they  have  boats,  and  they  have  no  land  of  their  own, 
but  may  hire  con-acre. 

26.667.  And  they  subsist  chiefly  on  the  fishing  l — 


Chiefly  on  fishing  and  by  being  partly  labourers,  but 
they  would  not  leave  these  wretched  houses. 

26.668.  The  President.— I think  you  said  that  these 

districts  ought  not  to  come  under  the  operation  of 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act?— Oh,  I doubt  the  security  cer- 
tainly.  . . , 

26.669.  Do  you  think  that  by  law  it  should  be 
enacted  that  particular  districts  of  the  country  should 
not  come  imder  it,  or  would  you  leave  it  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commissioners  ? — I would  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  Commissioners,  because  circumstances 
might  change.  I would  leave  everything  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Land  Commissioners.  I would  not  ex- 
cept them  certainly. 

26.670.  And  1 suppose  the  Commissioners  would 
refuse  to  advance  money  if  they  did  not  think  it 
sufficient  security  ? — Yes. 

26.671.  And  you  think  that  in  this  case  there  would 
not  be  sufficient  security  to  the  State  for  the  advance 
of  money? — That  is  my  opinion. 

26.672.  Have  you  any  thing  more  about  the  congested 

districts  which  you  could  tell  us  or  suggest  ?— I do  not 
think  there  is  very  much  more.  With  regard  to  the  sale 
of  land,  the  Land  Commissioners  now  can  only  pur- 
chase land  in  occupation  with  a view  to  selling  it  to  actual 
tenants,  or  a landlord  can  only  sell  to  actual  tenants.  I 
think  those  powers  should  be  rather  enlarged.  I know 
several  cases  where  land  has  been  thrown  up  by  tenants, 
or  where  they  have  been  evicted  from  it,  and  that  the 
landlord  could  sell  to  others,  but  would  hesitate  to 
put  a tenant  into  possession  before  the  bargain  was 
complete.  . . 

26  678.  You  think  that  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  might  be  relaxed?— I think  they  ought  to  be 
enlarged  certainly.  And  then  with  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  estates,  I think  I may  give  the  instance 
of  my  brother,  whose  property  is  in  Tipperary,  he 
has  a large  tract  in  his  own  hands,  a large  farm  of 
300  Irish  acres  thrown  up  by  a tenant  which  lie  has 
tried  to  manage  for  the  last  three  years,  and  which 
now  will  be  handed  over  probably  to  the  Land  Com- 

P!l 26,674.  It  is  boycotted,  is  it?— It  is  partly  boy- 
cotted ; it  is  rather  in  that  state  now ; and  some  others 
from  which  tenants  have  been  evicted.  He  would  be  , 
perfectly  willing  to  sell  to  the  Land  Commissioners  with 
a view  to  their  breaking  it  up  and  selling  to  others 
an-ain ; but  they  have  no  power  to  purchase.  I think 
myself  that  tenants  would  probably  purchase  from  the 
Land  Commissioners  when  they  would  not  purchase 
from  my  brother;  and  in  fact  my  brother  would  not 
care  to  break  up  a large  farm  on  speculation,  as  lie 
perhaps  might  not  secure  purchasers  for  all. 

26  675.  You  would  allow  the  Commissioners  to 
purchase?— I would  allow  the  Commissioners  to  have 
the  power  to  purchase  if  they  saw  a reasonable  chance 
of  selling  again  to  tenants  land^hat  is  unoccupied. 

26.676.  I believe  you  are  against  the  intervention  of 
local  authorities  in  the  way  of  guarantees?— Yes;  1 
do  not  believe  any  local  authority  with  which  1 am 
acquainted  would  give  any  guarantee  now. 

26.677.  And  you  do  not  think  that  if  it  was  forced 
upon  them  it  would  work  well,  would  it?  I do  not 
think  it  would  ; from  my  acquaintance  with  the  working 
of  the  Labourers’  Cottages  Act,  1 do  not  think  local 
authorities  are  suitable  to  manage  land. 

26.678.  The  Labourers’  Cottages  Act  has  not  worked 
well  ? — I think  the  principle  is  wrong.  It  has  not 
worked  well;  and  anybody  that  knows  Ireland,  or  the 
west  of  Ireland,  knows  how  bad  the  cottages  are  that 
many  of  the  wretched  people  live  in,  so  that  something 
was  really  required,  but  what  was  required,  I th 

• was  an  extension  of'  the  principle  of  the  urban  rules 
, to  the  country  districts. 

26.679.  That  is  to  enable  them  to  repair?— that 
the  person  who  is  responsible  for  the  house  should  e 

- required  to  do  it.  Now  it  is  the  body  of  ratepayers, 

• chiefly  landowners  that  have  to  pay  for  houses  ttai 
’ they  do  not  require.  They  should  call  on  the  owner 
’ or  occupier  to  repair  or  build  cottages  for  their  labourers 

- The  Land  Act  also  in  principle  requires  a man  to  repair 
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or  provide  houses,  that  is,  if  lie  goes  into  the  Court,  but 
if  he  does  not  go  into  the  Court,  I see  no  reason  why 
the  sanitary  authority  should  not  apply  to  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  to  say  whether  a house  is  required  or 
not  on  a holding,  or  whether  a house  on  the  holding 
requires  to  be  put  into  proper  repair  or  into  a sanitary 

26.680.  Is  there  any  other  point  on  which  you  wish 
to  give  evidence? — I think  there  is  one,  I did  not 
mention,  and  that  is  with  regard  to  the  guarantee  de- 
posit. The  Commissioners  have  power  to  sell  a holding, 
but  I do  not  know  whether  a limited  owner  has  any 
power  to  bid  at  that  sale. 

26.681.  In  case  of  a sale  for  what  purpose  ? — In  case 
the  tenant  makes  default  in  the  payment  of  his  instal- 
ments, the  Land  Commissioners  sell  .him  Up,  and 
if  there  is  not  sufficient  to  pay  the  instalments  due, 
they  come,  on  the  guarantee  deposit.  Has  the  land- 
lord power  if  he  purchases  the  holding  to  apply  his 
guarantee  deposit  to  pay  ? 

26.682.  I do  not  know. — I do  not  think  he  has.  A 
limited  owner  may  leave  part  of  the  money  on  guaran- 
tee deposit,  but  to  save  himself  in  many  cases  he  would 
desire  to  buy  in  the  holding. 

26.683.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  if  he  paid  back  the 
full  price  to  the  Government  he  would  require  the 
guarantee  ? — But  I assume  that  he  would  buy  for  less 
than  the  value.  If  the  land  is  sold  for  its  full  value 
they  would  not  come  down  on  the  guarantee,  but  sup- 
posing now  that  it  is  what  we  call  a “ knock-out,”  or 
that  the  sale  was  boycotted,  the  landlord  would  be 
obliged  to  come  forward  and  bid1,  and  supposing  he  is 
called  on  to  pay  £200  or  £300,  and  he  has  the  amount 
on  guarantee  deposit,  a limited  owner  should  be  allowed 
to  apply  the  money  to  repurchasing  the  holding  or 
boycotting  the  sale  should  be  treated  as  a malicious 
injury,  and  the  instalments  recovered  from  the  district. 

26.684.  I think  the  State  would  first  take  care  that 
it  was  made  safe  in  getting  back  all  the  money  that  it 
advanced — they  would  hold  the  guarantee  deposit  until 
they  had  all  the  money  that  they  had  advanced  repaid 
to  them ? — Yes ; but  supposing  a man  made  default,  and 
the  landlord  found  it  necessary  in  order  to  protect  himself 
to  get  back  the  land,  to  buy  back  the  land,  by  bidding 
at  the  auction,  of  course  if  it  went  to  its  full  value 
there  would  be  no  question ; but  if,  as  in  many  cases 
has  happened,  nobody  will  bid  for  the  farm,  the  landlord 
then  might  have  to  buy  it  for  something  very  small  to 
protect  his  deposit,  and  I think  then  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  use  of  the  money,  or  that  the  Commis- 
sioners should  advance  him  the  money  required,  on  the 
same  terms  as  if  he  were  a tenant,  so  as  to  purchase 
his  own  land  back  again. 

26.685.  So  as  to  pay  up  as  it  were  anything  that 
remained  in  default  to  the  Government? — Yes,  any- 
thing in  default  to  the  Government. 

26.686.  I should  imagine  that  that  would  be  as  a 
matter  of  course? — Yes,  but  this  is  in  cases  of  settled 
property ; it  is  a legal  question,  and  it  would  require 
consideration.  I do  not  know  whether  I make  myself 
clear  in  this  matter.  If  a limited  owner  sells  a town- 
land  or  farm,  the  four-fifths  of  course  are  put  to  the 
trusts  of  the  settlements,  and  the  fifth  is  the  guarantee 
deposit. 

Mr.  Ilodder,  secretary. — The  trustees  must  consent 
to  the  lodgment  of  the  guarantee. 

26.687 . The  Witness. — And  supposing  that  is  lodged 
as  a guarantee  deposit,  and  supposing  that  the  tenant 
makes  default,  and  that  the  only  remedy  now  is  to  sell 
the  farm,  and  the  landlord  to  protect  himself  must  bid 
for  it,  can  he  apply  that  deposit  which  is  settled  equally 
with  the  rest  of  the  estate,  can  he  apply  that  settled 
money  of  the  deposit  to  purchase  back  his  land  subject 
to  the  trusts  of  the  settlement? 

26.688.  Is  it  that  he  can  take  the  deposit  in  Court  ? 

— Yes. 

26.689.  The  trustees  must  in  the  first  instance  con- 
sent to  the  lodgment  of  the  guarantee  deposit,  and  if 
he  Government  come  down  on  that  guarantee  deposit 
and  seize  it,  which  they  can  do,  so  much  of  it  is  lost. 

f the  landlord  goes  in  himself  and  purchases  the  hold- 


ing from  the  Commissioners,  he  goes  in  like  any  other 
outside  purchaser  and  purchases  out  of  his  own  money’ 
and  so  much  of  the  guarantee  deposit  as  is  taken  by 
the  Court  to  make  up  the  deficiency  is  lost  out  of  the 
trusts  of  the  settlement. — But  I want  to  have  power 
given  to  a limited  owner,  that  the  limited  owner  should 
have  the  power  of  using  that  deposit  to  buy  back  his 
own  land  of  course  at  a reduction. 

That  cannot  be  done  at  present. 

Sir  James  Caird. — It  could  not  be  done  without  loss 
to  the  State. 

Mr.  Ilodder. — The  landlord  who  purchases  under 
those  circumstances  goes  in  and  purchases  like  any 
other  member  of  the  public,  the  trustees  are  the  owners 
of  the  deposit  practically. 

26.690.  The  Witness. — Do  you  mean  to  say  that  ho 
buys  that  property  released  from  all  further  instalments  ? 

He  goes  into  the  tenant’s  shoes  and  pays  the  instal- 
ments to  the.  Government  instead  of  the  tenant. 

26.691.  The  Witness. — What  I want  to  suggest  is 
this— I assume  of  course  he  buys  it  for  something  less 
than  it  is  worth  ; he  goes  into  the  tenant’s  shoes  and  is 
responsible  for  the  unpaid  instalments.  I say  that  if  the 
landlord  buys  it  the  landlord  should  be  enabled  to  apply 
the  guarantee  deposit  to  the  purchase. 

26.692.  Sir  James  Caird. — I suppose  that  the  gua- 
rantee deposit,  when  the  time  came,  when  the  fifteen 
years  arrived,  if  the  landlord  bought  back  his  own  farm, 
then  the  deposit  would  be  handed  to  him  ? — No ; to 
the  trustees  of  the  settlement. 

26.693.  I mean  to  his  interest? — He  may  not  have 
the  money  to  buy,  and  he  may  require  it  to  protect 
himself  or  his  deposit. 

Mr.  Ilodder. — There  is  no  power  at  present. 

The  Witness. — There  is  no  power,  but  I am  only 
suggesting  to  this  Commission  that  there  ought  to  be ; 
that  he  should  have  a right  to  buy  the  farm  for  the 
amount  of  the  guarantee  deposit,  and  to  step  into  the 
tenant’s  shoes.  That  is,  in  the  case  of  a limited  owner. 

26.694.  The  President. — That  is  a valuable  sugges- 
tion.— And  I certainly  think  that  the  Commissioners 
ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  let  the  tenant  purchasing 
to  run  into  arrear  with  his  instalments,  and  thereby 
risk  the  guarantee  deposit. 

26.695.  That  the  Government  should  not  allow  ? — 
That  the  Government  should  not  allow  it. 

26.696.  And  that  they  should  have  stronger  powers  ? . 
— Stronger  powers ; and  that  they  should  be  bound  to 
proceed. 

26.697.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  have  a great  objec- 
tion to  interference  with  the  fixed  rents  under  the 
judicial  system  ? — Yes. 

26.698.  But  yet  I think  you  said  that  in  case  of  any 
serious  fall,  some  consideration  would  be  necessary,  or 
might  be  necessary  to  the  tenants.  You  would,  I sup- 
pose, in  that  case  leave  the  tenant,  as  he  used  to  be, 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  his  landlord  ? — I think  so. 

26.699.  And  that  would  be  reasonable  in  your  opinion, 
rather  than  allowing  any  infraction  of  the  judicial 
rent  ?— Yes.  I may  tell  you  that  our  misfortune  in  this 
country  is  that  we  are  always  to  be  made  happy,  and 
prosperous,  and  rich  by  Act  of  Parliament;  so  that,  if 
the  statutory  term  is  in  any  way  tampered  with,  it  will 
only  increase  the  present  uncertainty.  If  they  would 
only  leave  us  alone  for  a few  years  you  would  not 
know  the  country  again. 

26.700.  You  stated  that  you  had  considerable  experi- 
ence of  emigration,  and  that  you  knew  of  no  instance 
of  a man  who  had  land  becoming  an  emigrant  ? — No. 

26701.  They  would  not  part  with  their  land? — No; 
our  Board  of  Guardians  never  emigrated  a single  soul 
that  had  a rood  of  land. 

26.702.  And  do  these  people  who  have  a very  small 
extent,  and,  perhaps,  very  miserable  quality  of  land,  do 
they  manage  to  make  a reasonable  livelihood  out  of  it? 

— It  is  wonderful  what  they  can  do  if  they  have  suffi- 
cient extent  of  moderate  land,  or  even  poor  land,  they 
can  live  far  better  out  of  that  land  than  a less  portion  of 
really  good  laud.  -They  make  the  more  of  it. 

26.703.  They  do  not  know  how  to  manage  properly? 

— Not  the  good  land,  but  a sort  of  broken  moor  with 
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plenty  of  turbary  that  they  can  keep  themselves  warm 
in  winter;  it  is  extraordinary  what  they  can  do. 

26.704.  And  do  you  think  that  emigration  is  much 
required  in  those  districts  ? — Oh,  certainly ; it  is  the 
only  remedy. 

26.705.  And  you  would  be  in  favour  of  assisted 
emigration,  or  emigration  by  the  Government  ? — 
Certainly. 

26.706.  But  then,  apparently,  you  cannot  get  any- 
body with  land  to  go — it  would  only  be  the  younger 
members  of  a family  who  had  not  land  that  would 
be  ready  to  go  in  that  case  ? — That  is  so,  but  they 
draw  out  their  parents  in  many  cases.  Our  difficulty 
as  a Board  of  Guardians  is  that  we  are  obliged  to 
emigrate  a whole  family.  The  whole  family  are  not 
very  often  prepared  to  go  as  a family,  but  they  will 
send  a son  or  daughter  and  get  over  another  son  ana 
daughter ; and,  perhaps,  eventually  the  whole  family 
will  go. 

26.707.  That  i3  where  they  emigrate  voluntarily  ? — 
Voluntarily ; and  our  difficulty  was  that  if  they  had  a 
bit  of  land  and  a house,  and  were  pretty  comfortable, 
they  would  not  accept  of  this  condition,  they  would  not 
all  go  together. 

26ff08.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  possible  to  get 
people  to  emigrate  as  a village,  as  it  were,  or  go  together 
as  they  do  in  some  other  countries  ? — Unless  you  had 


the  alternative  of  evicting  those  who  were  actually  bank- 
rupt and  could  not  pay. 

26.709.  They  would  not  do  it  voluntarily  ? — No. 

26.710.  Nor  with  any  assistance? — Oh,  they  would. 
Mr.  Tuke  has  done  wonders,  I believe,  in  the  farther 
west.  He  has  not  been  to  Sligo. 

26.711.  Do  you  look  to  something  of  that  kind, 
though,  as  necessary  for  the  relief  of  congested  districts? 
— Oh,  I think  it  is  the  only  chance. 

26.712.  And  I suppose  that  the  state  that  the  con- 
gested districts  are  in  is  one  that  the  country  should 
endeavour  to  remedy  ? — As  a matter  of  policy.  1 think 
it  is. 

26.713.  The  liability,  for  instance,  to  distress  is  very 
. great  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  potato  crop,  which  they 

chiefly  rely  upon  ? — Yes,  and  upon  work  in  England  ; 
As  you  know,  tillage  has  gone  very  much  out  in 
England,  and  our  men  that  are  migratory  labourers 
cannot  get  the  same  employment  that  they  did  twenty 
years  ago,  machinery  being  more  used,  and  agri- 
culture having  very  much  gone  out — tillage  having 
gone  out. 

26.714.  That  is  an  additional  reason  ? — That  is  the 
chief  reason  that  makes  great  distress  now  in  the  west, 
that  they  formerly  went  to  England  and  earned  their 
living,  and  now  they  do  not  earn  half  what  they  did 
twenty  years  ago. 


Mr.  St.  John  Blacker  Douglas,  examined. 


26,715.  The  President. — You  are  a land  owner  in 
the  county  of  Kerry  ? — I reside  in  the  county  Armagh, 
but  I am  a land  owner  in  the  county  of  Kerry.  I desire 
to  state  that  as  regards  the  Land  Act  of  1881  a very 
large  portion  of  lands  in  Ireland  extending  over  about 

230.000  acres  in  various  counties  in  Ireland  are 
affected  by  its  operation  by  the  exceptional  fall  in  the 
price  of  produce  in  the  manner  which  I shall  point  out, 
and  that  a modification  of  the  law  is  necessary.  I may 
state,  although  it  is  not  part  of  my  case,  that  the  sheriffs 
are  weary  of  the  work  in  consequence  of  the  operation 
of  the  College  Act  of  ’51,  to  which  1 shall  revert  here- 
after. On  my  own  property  which  I have  in  the  south 
of  Ireland  the  sheriff  would  ere  long  be  employed 
several  days  in  evicting  persons,  and  the  College 
from  whom  I hold  have  already  evicted  a gentleman 
who  is  an  extensive  land  owner  under  the  College  (as 
well  as  owner  of  other  property)  along  with  his 
numerous  under-tenants.  It  is  a very  long  and  com- 
plicated case  that  I have  to  submit  to  you,  and  I think 
it  would  facilitate  matters  if  you  would  be  kind  enough 
to  allow  me  to  read. 

I am  and  have  been  since  the  year  1842  owner  of 
lands  in  the  county  of  Kerry  extending  over  about 

25.000  acres,  forming  only  a portion  of  the  much 
larger  estates  of  Trinity  College  and  the  provost  estates 
extending  over  about  230,000  acres. 

The  College  derived  their  title  by  royal  charter  of 
forfeited  waste  lands  upwards  of  300  years  ago,  and 
the  governing  body,  being  localised  in  Dublin,  and  thus 
unable  personally  to  utilise  such  estates,  were  of  neces- 
sity enforced  to  grant  my  lands  to  those  under  whom  1 
derive  for  a limited  period  of  twenty-one  years  at  fixed 
rents  beneficial  to  both. 

The  governing  body  of  the  College  quickly  saw  an 
advantage  outside  their  charter  in  granting  in  each 
year  to  their  tenants  fully  renewed  leases  for.  twenty- 
one  years  and  claiming  from  them  fines  as  an  equiva- 
lent for  such  fully  renewed  annual  leases  for  twenty-one 
years,  and  thereby  acquired  a very  large  increase  of 
annual  income  exclusively  appropriated  to  themselves, 
while  they  conferred  upon  their  tenants  an  improved 
interest  in  having  at  all  times  a lease  for  twenty-one 
years  in  advance  with  the  security  for  obtaining  further 
future  renewals  arising  from  the  fact  that  the  governing 
body  of  the  College  were  themselves  dependent  for 
their  annual  income  upon  the  receipt  oi  such  annual 
fines. 

Under  a title  thus  acquired,  the  marketable  value  of 


which  interest  averaged  about  twenty  years’  purchase, 
those  through  whom  I derive  title,  and  1 myself,  as  well 
as  those  deriving  under  me,  relying  upon  a security  of 
a like  title,  have  expended  vast  sums  of  money  in  the 
improvement  of  those  lands  in  various  ways,  when  the 
governing  body  of  the  College  again  saw  a further 
advantage  to  be  gained  from  the  circumstance  that  they 
had  established  by  means  of  this  long  course  of  dealing 
with  their  tenants  a fixed  amount  of  annual  income  for 
themselves  derived  from  the  annual  receipt  of  fines  by 
having  their  annual  incomes  derived  from  the  fines 
made  payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  College 
instead  of  being  as  they  had  been  dependent  upon 
the  receipts  of  annual  fines,  and  that  governing  body 
who  held  their  income  for  their  lives  alone  would  have 
been  thus  left  free  to  renew  the  leases  of  their  tenants 
without  any  diminution  of  their  personal  income  and  at 
the  same  time  by  those  means  confiscate  all  the  vast 
expenditure  of  their  tenants  upon  the  faith  of  such  long 
continued  tenure  and  absorb  the  improvement  thus 
made  for  the  benefits  of  the  College.  .The  governing 
body  in  order  to  carry  out  that  design  sought  for  letters 
patent  for  that  purpose,  but  their  efforts  in  that  respect 
having  been  defeated  after  long-continued  struggles,  a 
private ‘Act  of  Parliament  was  introduced  by  the  College 
in  the  year  1851  with  a view  to  attain  the  same  object, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  Bill  for  that  purpose  through 
the  House  protracted  resistance  was  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  tenants,  which  culminated  in  the  following  letter  ol 
the  bursar  of  the  College  for  the  time  being,  which  was 
dated  April  5,  1851,  which  was  in  part  as  follows:— 

“They  have  only  to  add  that  in  the  event  of  the 
“ introduction  of  any  new  clause  adverse  to  the  College 
“ during  the  passing  of  the  Bill  through  the  Houses 
“ they  are  determined  to  withdraw  it  altogether. 
That  menace  and  threats  contained  in  that  letter  fol- 
lowing the  determined  attitude  of  the  Board  to  have 
their  incomes  made  payable  out  of  the  general  funds  of 
the  College  left  no  other  option  to  those  tenants  who 
were  in  communication  with  the  Board,  of  whom 
I myself  was  one  of  them,  to  accept  such  a Bill  as 
offered  to  them,  or  to  expose  themselves  and  the  other 
tenants,  whose  interests  were  identified  with  theirs,  to 
the  risk  of  having  their  subsisting  leases  with  all  their 
very  large  expenditure  upon  the  lands  run  out. 

In  the  result  the  College  succeeded  in  passing  their 
private  Act,  which  enabled  them  to  confer  upon  t eir 
tenants  a tittle  in  fee  simple  in  their  lands,  and  ° 
require  from  their  tenants  as  the  consideration  t us 
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conferred  not  only  the  surrender  of  their  then  existing 
louses  for  twenty-one  years,  but  also  an  increase  on 
their  former  rent  equivalent  to  the  increase  in  their 
interests  in  their  lands  thus  acquired,  together  with  a 
further  sum  of  five  per  cent,  over  and  above  the  not- 
arial calculation  of  such  increased  interest,  together  with 
the  payment  of  poor  rates  without  regard  to  the  Act  of 
Parliament  in  that  behalf.  The  College  also  succeeded 
in  embodying  in  their  Act  a system  for  the  fluctuation 
of  such  rents  against  the  strong  repugnance  of  their 
tenants  according  to  a standard  introduced  into  that 
Act,  which  forms  the  very  essence  of  the  grievances  of 
their  tenants.  That  standard,  as  set  forth  in  their  Act 
of  Parliament,  is  in  the  form  of  a numerical  standard 
then  selected  by  themselves  against  the  opposition  of 
their  tenants. 

It  was  not  adopted  or  regulated  from  any  average 
taken  from  any  fixed  antecedent  period  of  ten  years 
although  it  was  introduced  as  a standard  for  the  regula- 
tion of  fluctuations  which  were  under  that  Act  to  have  a 
duration  of  periods  of  ten  years.  It  was  also  a standard 
based  altogether  upon  prices  which,  according  to  all 
recent  political  economists,  is,  and  for  very  obvious 
reasons  must  be,  a fallacious  standard  for  the  regulation 
of  any  such  fluctuation,  and  the  uncertain  nature  of  that 
standard  may  be  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  College 
could  alone  base  upon  its  calculation,  which,  upon 
a notice  served  upon  myself,  they  termed  r/uam  proxime 
calculations.  The  result  of  the  operations  of  that 
standard  has  been  that  the  College  have  been  enabled  to 
render  the  interests  of  their  tenants  liable  to  an  increase 
of  rents  over  the  original  rent,  as  fixed  and  determined 
by  their  private  Act  of  no  less  than  47  per  cent.,  and 
strongly  asserted  their  title  to  that  increase,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  accepted  the  reduced  annual  increase  by 
way  of  fluctuation  of  20  per  cent.,  which  establishes  the 
strongest  condemnation  of  such  standard  as  regulating 
any  increase  by  way  of  fluctuation  in  the  face  of  the 
acknowledged  depreciation  of  property  during  the  same 
interval.  The  effect  of  such  a fallacious  standard  and 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  their  tenants  by  the  College 
by  means  of  such  standard  for  fluctuation  has  been  to 
render  the  once  valuable  interest  of  their  tenants,  ac- 
quired by  means  of  their  long-continued  expenditure  of 
time,  money,  and  labour,  unsaleable  and  unavailable 
for  any  advance  whatever. 

I append  an  instance  within  my  own  knowledge 
which  will  illustrate  the  oppressive  nature  of  the  opera- 
tions brought  about  by  the  Act  of  1851  : — 

In  the  case  of  one  of  the  immediate  tenants  the 
rent  and  fine  paid  before  the  passing  of  the  Act 

of  1851  was  ,£821 

This  sum  was  increased  as  the  consideration 
for  the  perpetuity  to  ....  . £9 51 

In  1866  (at  the  first  variation  of  which  we 

complain)  it  became ^1  128 

In  1876  (at  the  second  variation),  it  became  . XT, 241 
If  the  increase  of  47  per  cent,  had  been  im- 
posed, to  which  the  College  have  stated  that  they 
were  entitled  under  the  Act,  the  amount  would 

be  ab°ut €1,370 

My  Lords  Commissioners  must  see  from  the  fore- 

going statement  that  I as  an  immediate  tenant  under 
the  College,  bound  as  I am  under  the  unjust  exactions 
effected  by  means  of  the  fallacious  standard  above  stated, 
relying  upon  my  under  tenants  contributing  in  the  spirit 
of  the  College  Act  to  any  increases  of  rent,  however 
unjust,  from  time  to  time  demanded  by  the  College, 
was  and  am  now  placed  at  a serious  disadvantage  by 
decreased  rents  being  permanently  forced  upon  me  under 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  without  any  remedy  whatever 
according  to  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands. 

^-8  tbat  tbat  y°u  desire  to  place  before  us 
on  the  subject? — No.  I have  a very  short  further 
paper.  Is  it  0n  the  same  subject? — It  is  on  the  same 
subject.  In  carrying  out  the  hardships  of  this  Act  the 
general  case  which  I have  brought  forward  here  as  far 
as  the  proportionate  figures  differs  in  no  way  from 
many  other  cases,  but  this  particular  case  is  now  under 
eviction  and  the  sheriff  is  now  actually  out  evicting  80 


°ir r10?  ,PeoPle  undfir  tbis;  and  I myself  have  been 
obliged  in  consequence  of  these  enormous  increases  of 
rent  which  have  been  placed  upon  me,  and  the  tenants 
who  derive  a beneficial  interest  under  me  have  been 
obliged  to  take  active  measures  to  enable  me  to  pay  up 
those  increases  of  rent  to  the  College.  I cannot  conclude 
my  evidence  without  bringing  prominently  before  your 
Lordship  a statement  by  the  Board  and  Senior  Fellows, 
set  forth  in  Appendix  (C)  in  the  report  of  the  Irish 
Land  Act  Commission,  1880,  No.  346,  in  corroboration 
of  my  evidence,  as  it  points  out  in  stronger  colours  than 
could  well  be  done  the  rank  injustice  underlying  the 
increases  over  the  rents  as  fixed  by  the  Perpetuity 
Grants,  worked  out  by  means  of  the  misleading  and 
fallacious  standard  for  the  fluctuation  of  rents  as  insisted 
upon  by  the  College,  and  the  oppressive  use  which  the 
College  have  been  enabled  to  make  of  such  powers  as 
were  vested  in  them  by  proclaiming  the  uncertainty  of 
the  tenure  of  their  tenants,  and  thus  destroying  their 
interests,  while  they  would  ask  an  unreflecting  public  to 
believe  that  seemingly  they  were  making  large  and 
generous  concessions  to  their  tenants:  At  page  1519 
of  that  report  the  College  admits  that  in  fixing  the 
standard  of  prices  which  was  to  regulate  the  rents 
during  successive  periods  of  ten  years,  and  is  the  root 
of  the  whole  evil,  so  far  from  taking  any  fair  averse  of 
prices  for  the  preceding  ten  years  as  the  fair  standard 
of  prices  which  should,  if  at  all,  regulate  the  variation  of 
rents  intended  to  have  a duration  of  ten  years,  they 
objected  in  terms  even  to  include  the  year  1848  in 
their  average,  as  the  prices  of  that  year  1848  were 
affected  by  the  distress  of  the  year  1847,  and  insisted 
on  restricting  their  standard  of  prices  to  the  two  single 
years  of  1849  and  1850  alone  as  best  suiting  iheir 
purpose.  The  College  having  thus  exhibited  their 
scheme,  they  conclude  with  a graphic  description  of 
the  mischief  which  they  had  been  enabled  to  relieve 
by  means  of  such  false  and  misleading  standard  as 
follows : — “ The  Board  directs  me  to  remind  their 
“ perpetuity  tenants  with  reference  to  the  rents  of 
“ their  holdings  as  regulated  by  provisions  of  the 
“Trinity  College  Leasing  and  Perpetuity  Act,  1851, 
“that  both  the  original  increase  of  rent  of  20  per 
“ cent,  made  in  1865,  and  the  last  increase  of  X’10 
“per  cent,  made  in  1875  were  much  less  than  the 
“ augmentation  which  the  Board  were  entitled  to 
“ demand — in  fact,  the  College  were  entitled  to  ask 
“for  an  increase  of  £22  per  cent,  on  the  existing 
“ rents  ” (which  would  make  altogether  47  per  cent.) 
Such  was  the  description  by  the  College  of  the  opera- 
tion of  their  standard  of  prices  arbitrarily  confined  to 
two  years.  But  the  governing  body  of  the  College 
went  further  in  their  statements,  and  at  page  1518  it 
puts  forward  as  the  pretext  for  adopting  the  first  step  in 
fixing  such  a standard  as  enabled  the  College  to  work 
such  injustice  upon  their  tenants,  who  were  reluctant 
to  have  any  alteration  in  their  tenure,  which,  as  it  then 
existed  upon  the  evidence  of  the  then  Bursar  before 
the  Devon  Commission  of  the  year  1844,  was  “ some- 
“ thing  tantamount  to  a perpetuity,"  a distinct  allegation 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
caused  by  observations  above  referred  to  on  the  College 
estates,  the  Provost,  and  Senior  Fellows  felt  called  upon 
to  apply  to  the  Government  for  a royal  letter.  When 
the  College  put  forward  the  allegation  as  referred  to, 
which  is  unfounded  in  fact,  as  can  be  easily  shown : 
First,  the  distinct  evidence  of  a qualified  surveyor  em- 
ployed by  themselves,  and  recorded  before  the  Devon 
Commission  in  the  year  1844,  that  he  considered  College 
leases  “ tantamount  to  perpetuities,"  and  he  and  the 
Provost  for  the  time  being  said  that  the  College  estates 
are  better  circumstanced,  more  thriving  and  prosperous, 
than  the  average  of  other  surrounding  estates  in  Ire- 
land. But,  further,  and  secondly,  the  College  had 
the  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  the  distress  of  the  year 
1848  disabled  many  of  their  tenants  from  paying  the 
fines  necessary  for  obtaining  the  further  renewal  of 
their  leases,  by  reason  of  which  the  governing  body 
were  for  the  time  being  deprived  of  their  income, 
depending  as  it  did  on  the  payments  of  the  fines,  which 
also  showed  them  the  necessity  of  having  their  incomes 


Dm.  11,  1886. 

Mr.  sTTohn 

blacker 

Douglas. 
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Dec.  11, 1886.  recured  upon  the  general  funds  of  the  College,  but 
— taught  them  further  that  another  advantage  could  be 
Mr.  St.  John  secured  by  excluding  that  same  year  of  1848  from  the 
Douglas  standard  of  prices  which  was  to  regulate  the  variation 

= S'  of  their  rents  in  future,  and  limiting  that  standard  to 

two  such  years  alone,  of  ’49  and  ’50,  although  it  was 
to  form  the  standard  for  the  regulation  of  successive 
periods  of  ten  years — the  limitation  of  time,  which  I 
must  observe  alone  presents  me  from  dealing  similarly 
with  every  allegation  in  that  statement,  and  showing 
that  it  must  be  regarded  as  pretexts  for  confiscating 
all  the  expenditure  of  their  tenants,  extending  over 
centuries. 

26.717.  Sir  James  Caird. — Is  that  system  still  followed 
of  renewing  every  year  for  twenty-one  years? — No. 
That  was  all  changed  under  the  Act  of  1851,  either 
into  perpetuities  or  ninety-nine  year  leases,  upon  a 
careful  notarial  calculation  made  for  that  purpose  on 
the  then  existing  leases  for  twenty-one  years,  or  were 
not  renewed  and  were  run  out  by  the  College.  The 
perpetuities  thus  acquired,  are  in  fact,  without  the 
advantages  of  a perpetuity  in  consequence  of  the 
fluctuations  based  upon  a fallacious  scale,  as  may  be 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  I took  out  my  increased 
intents  under  the  Act  of  1851  upon  that  notarial 
calculation,  and  the  College  can  establish  by  means  of 
that  fallacious  scale  that  they  are  entitled  to  increases 
of  47  per  cent,  over  the  rents  to  which  I was  thus 
subjected. 

26.718.  At  this  time? — At  this  time. 

26.719.  Taking  the  prices  from  1855  to  this  time? — 
It  is  done  in  decennial  periods. 

26.720.  But  they  do  not  act  upon  it?— They  acted 
upon  it  so  far  as  putting  20  per  cent,  on,  and  I am  still 
liable  under  the  scale  of  fluctuations  to  an  increase  of 
47  per  cent.,  and  to  fluctuations  for  the  future,  which 
from  the  imperfect  and  fallacious  nature  of  the  scale 
must  be  involved  in  uncertainty,  and  thereby  under 
my  formerly  large  interests,  unmarketable  and  un- 
saleable. 

26.721.  And  you  desire  to  lay  this  statement  before 
the  Commissioners? — Yes,  if  the  Commissioners  would 
be  kind  enough  to  take  it. 

26.722.  The  President. — Is  ' most  of  your  Kerry 
estate  held  under  Trinity  College? — Altogether. 

26.723.  Is  it  all  under  Trinity  College,  the  Kerry 
estate  ? — Yes. 

26.724.  And  what  is  the  margin — I suppose  you  have 
already  told  us  in  that  written  memorandum  what  you 
had  to  pay  to  Trinity  College  and  what  you  received, 
and  if  so  Twill  not  repeat  it  ?— I have  not,  my  lord, 
stated  that ; but  I may  state  one  fact,  that  I have  ex- 
pended out  of  my  own  moneys  and  the  moneys  of  the 
Board  of  Works  upwards  of  £28,000  on  that  property, 
and  there  is  not  an  acre  of  it  that  I have  not  fenced, 
and  I have  made  several  miles  of  roads,  drained  largely, 
built  farm  steadings  and  cottages,  as  well  as  public  stores. 


26.725.  And  therefore  you  cannot  quite  tell  what 
your  rental  is,  I suppose  ?— I could  say  what  my  rental 
is.  In  round  numbers  I paid  before  1855  £3,000  a 
year  rent,  and  I paid  £700  a year  fine,  and  now  iny 
rent  to  the  College  is  upwards  ot  £5,000. 

26.726.  Sir  James  Caird. — And  no  fine  ? — And  no 
fine.  The  College  are  in  a position  to  enforce  much 
more  than  £5,000. 

26.727.  The  President. — And  what  is  your  rental,? 

- — My  own  rental  now  ? 

26.728.  Which  you  receive  ? — Pardon  me,  my  lord, 
It  is  £8,200  a year,  in  Kerry,  where  the  rent  on  paper 
is  very  different  from  the  rent  received. 

26.729.  And  you  are  prevented  from  selling  by 
what  ? — By  reason  of  the  uncertain  liability  acquired 
under  the  Act  of  1851,  arising  from'  the  clauses  of 
fluctuation  of  my  rent  being  based  upon  an  unjust  and 
fallacious  standard. 

26.730.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make— I do  not 
think  it  is  within  our  scope  to  go  into  these  Trinity 
College  leases,  but  I do  not  mind  hearing  any  recom- 
mendation that  you  have  to  make.  We  did  hear  some 
from  Lord  Leitrim  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  any 
from  you  ? — My  lord,  when  I state  to  you  that  the 
operation  of  this  Act  is  that  the  sheriff  is  at  work  in 
such  a way  owing  to  the  increases  of  rent  which  the 
people  are  unable  to  pay,  it  seems  that  it  requires  some 
looking  after,  and  since  you  have  asked  me  this  ques- 
tion I reply  to  it  in  the  following  words  : — The  relief 
which  I would  seek  would  be  that  we  should  be  placed 
in  the  position  of  any  owner  of  land  of  having  our  in- 
terests freed  from  all  such  fluctuations  either  for  increase 
or  diminution,  or  if  such  fluctuations  shall  be  permitted 
to  continue  that  they  should  bo  regulated  by  some  in- 
telligible system,  based  upon  our  interests  as  they 
Existed  when  the  Act  of  1851  was  passed,  to  be 
determined  by  some  competent  tribune,  and  not  left  to 
the  caprice  of  the  College. 

26.731.  And  do  you  think  it  stops  the  working  of 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  ?— It  stops  the  working  of  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act.  I am  prevented  selling  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  to  my  under-tenants,  by  reason  of  my 
inability  to  confer  such  title  upon  them  as  they  are 
entitled  to  acquire  under  that  Act,  arising  from  the 
fact  that  the  College  have  no  power  of  disposing  of 
their  interests  at  all. 

26.732.  What  you  would  like  best  would  be  to  have 
a fixed  rent  free  from  any  fluctuations? — We  would 
have  gained  no  doubt  a great  deal  more  if  our  rents 
had  been  regulated  under  a proper  standard  for  the 
fluctuations  of  our  rents  by  diminution  as  well  as 
increase. 

26.733.  And  that  finishes  what  you  have  to  offer  on 
that  part  of  the  subject? — Yes,  my  lord. 

26.734.  You  think  your  own  tenants  would  he 
willing  to  buy? — I have  had  some  such  applica- 
tions. 


Mr.  John 
McDowell. 


Mr.  John  McDowell,  examined. 


26.735.  Sir  James  Caird.— You  farm  400  acres  in 
the  county  Tipperary  ? — About  that. 

26.736.  Is  it  chiefly  grass  or  tillage  land? — I keep  a 
good  deal  of  tillage,  about  70  acres  ; the  rest  is  grazing. 

26.737.  You  have  had  experience  of  the  Act  of 
1881? — Yes,  I did  not  go  into  the  court,  but 
I had  a lot  of  neighbours  that  did,  and  they  got  their 
rents  reduced,  and  they  grumbled  after,  that  they 
were  not  reduced  enough,  but  I could  not  agree  with 
that  because  I found  that  when  they  put  up  their  farms 
for  sale  they  got  a good  deal  of  money  for  them. 

26.738.  Although  they  thought  that  the  rents  had 
not  been  sufficiently  reduced  ? — Yes,  but  I don’t  com- 
plain. It  is  the  fall  in  prices  that  makes  people  dis- 
contented. Things  had  been  too  high,  and  when  we 
come  to  a level  I think  land  will  be  steadier  and  that 
people  will  have  more  to  do. 

26.739.  Are  you  a leaseholder  ? — No. 


26.740.  Then  you  may  go  into  the  court  if  you  like  ? 
—Yes;  I have  purchased  one  farm  under  the  Act  of 
last  year,  and  hold  altogether  three.  I considered  that 
the  rent  was  too  high  on  two  of  the  farms ; they  were 
reduced  a little,  and  I was  satisfied.  The  other  farm  1 
purchased  it  under  the  Act  of  1885. 

26.741.  You  have  purchased  it  out  and  out?— Yes, 
under  the  Act  of  1885. 

26.742.  You  have  purchased  it  out  and  out  now  and 
are  the  owner  of  it  ? — Yes. 

26.743.  And  how  many  years’  purchase  did  you  give 


for  it  ? — I gave  twenty. 

26,744.  Is  it  good  land  ? — It  is. 


I am  well  pleased 


witn  in. 

26,745.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  arranging  matters 
through  the  court  ? — Not  the  slightest.  The  gentleman 
that  came  to  value  it,  he  was  a man  of  great  experience, 
and  I conclude  that  a fair  valuation  is  the  principal 


thing  that  will  make  a good  working  proprietor. 
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26,746.  Was  it  twenty  years  of  the  rent  you  were 
paying? — Of  the  rent  1 was  paying. 

2(i,747.  Not  the  judicial  rent,  but  the  rent  you  were 
actually  paying? — Twenty  years  of  the  rent  I was 
actually  paying. 

26.748.  And  you  are  quite  satisfied  ? — Quite  satisfied. 

26.749.  Is  there  any  chance  of  the  tenant  farmers  in 
your  part  of  the  country  acting  as  you  have  done  and 
purchasing  their  farms? — Oh,  there  are  a good  many 
who  would,  but  we  are  always  told  that  there  would  be 
changes  and  better  changes,  and  I think  that  has  kept  a 
good  number  of  them  back,  and  if  the  thing  was  settled 
that  there  would  be  no  further  changes,  and  firmly 
worked,  I think  things  would  go  on  much  better,  and 
that  people  would  be  delighted  to  do  it. 

26.750.  Have  you  been  all  your  life  engaged  in 
farming  ?— I have  been  a long  time  at  it,  but  I have 
been  farming  on  these  for  fifteen  years. 

26.751.  Then  you  have  gone  through  a considerable 
change  of  prices  during  those  fifteen  years? — Yes,  the 
first  time  1 commenced  farming  I got  80s.  a cwt.  for  my 
beef,  last  year  I got  70s.,  and  this  year  I believe  60s. 
will  be  over  the  top.  I am  only  just  commencing  to 
sell  now.  I have  a number  of  them  sent  to  Manchester. 

I stall-feed  my  cattle,  and  I have  a stock  rotation 
system  ; I think  it  does  better  than  one  thing.  I do 
not  depend  on  one  thing  alone — I keep  both  things 
going. 

26.752.  Have  you  any  other  stock  than  the  cattle,  do 
you  manage  sheep? — Oh  yes,  I keep  sheep  and  horses 
and  everything — I work  a little  at  everything — and  corn 
too ; and  now  I got  a fairish  price  for  my  corn,  it  was 
not  much  less  than  other  years,  I had  13s.  a barrel  free 
of  all  expenses. 

26.753.  You  had  it  in  good  condition,  I suppose? — 
In  good  condition. 

' 26,754.  A great  many  farmers  in  Ireland  were  not  so 
successful  ? — Well,  I think  it  is,  a great  deal  of  it,  their 
own  fault,  and  it  was  late  growth,  and  in  fact  it  was  a 
very  good  year  altogether  in  the  way  of  crops,  but  the 
prices  were  not  so  good. 

26.755.  What  have  you  to  say  with  regard  to  the  fall 
in  the  prices  of  produce  within  your  own  experience  of 
late  years  ? — Oh  1 consider  they  will  stay  at  that  as 
long  as  we  have  foreign  competition.  I think  we  have, 
come  to  a pretty  lair  level  this  year. 

26.756.  Have  you  noticed  that,  taking  the  years 
from  1881,  when  the  judicial  rents  began  to  be  iixed, 
down  to  the  present  time,  there  has  been  any  con- 
siderable change  in  prices  ?— Oh,  there  has  been  not  a 
very  considerable  change,  but  there  has  been  some 
downward  change. 

26.757.  When  did  that  chiefly  take  place? — Well, 
last  year  and  this. 

26.758.  The  (wo  last  years  they  have  been  low? — 
Oh,  they  have  been  gradually  getting  down,  but  last 
year  and  this  they  went  down  further  thah  people 
thought  in  fact. 

26.759.  Have  you  any  opinion  with  regard  to  a gua- 
rantee by  local  authorities,  guaranteeing  the  state  in 
selling  lands  to  the  tenants,  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
the  price  of  the  land  by  the  tenants  ? — 1 have  not  formed 
any  opinion  on  that,  I do  not  see  how  it  would  work 
"'ell.  Any  local  authorities  in  Ireland  do  not  get  on 
so  well  I find.  But  I think  if  all  the  small  holders  were 
to  purchase  and  let  the  largest  farmers  alone,  the  largest 
farmers  will  level  themselves,  I think.  Any  large  place 
that  I held  I always  found  that  the  landlords  were  will- 
tug  to  meet  my  views ; but  it  is  the  small  places  you 
hear  so  much  about. 


26.760.  Some  of  them  sold  their  places? — Some  o. 
them  did.  I found  when  some  of  them  would  have  a 
place  put  up  in  the  county  for  sale  with  the  judicial 
rent  fixed, half  of  the  fee  simple  would  be  given  for  it. 

26.761.  So  many  more  people  were  ready  to  bid  for 
it  ? — Yes. 


26.762.  But  the  large  farmers  are  not  so  numerous  ? 
—Well,  not  so  many,  but  the  grazing  farms  I would 
let  alone;  they  would  manage  themselves,  I think, 
and  they  would  get  on  very  well. 

26.763.  Is  there  any  other  point  you  would  like  to 


lay  before  us?— Oh  nothing,  except  that  if  it  was  Dec.  n , iss 

linally  settled  it  would  be  much  better  not  to  have  people  

in  expectation  of  continual  changes,  but  I think  this  -"r-  John 
-ast  1885  Act,  if  it  is  worked  properly  with  all  practical  McDowell. 
men  sent  to  value  land,  men  that  understand  their 
business,  it  is  sure  to  work. 

26.764.  Ho  you  find  that  your  neighbours  are  very 
anxious  to  buy  ? — A good  many  of  them  would  if  they 
thought  that  there  is  no  other  changes  to  come. 

26.765.  I think  you  said  that  they  seemed  to  be 
waiting  for  lower  prices  ? — No,  not  altogether  that,  but 
there  was  always  talk  of  some  changes  being  made  in 
t'lls  Act  and  they  are  waiting  to  see. 

26.766.  To  see  there  was  an  end  to  all  that  ?— Yes, 
to  see  if  the  thing  was  finally  settled  and  firmly  worked, 
and  that  there  were  no  more  changes  expected ; I believe 
that  a_good  many  would  avail  themselves. 

26.767.  Have  you  noticed  in  the  newspapers,  or  por- 
haps  heard  of  it  otherwise,  what  has  been  called  the 

Plan  of  Campaign  that  has  been  announced  now  ? Oh 

yes,  I have  seen  it. 


26,768.  Have  you  any  opinion  upon  that?— Yes,  I 
have  ; I would  not  like  to  pay  my  rent  that  way. 

26, /69.  You  would  not  like  to  pay  your  rent  to  the 
new  bankers  ? — No. 

26.770.  To  the  new  landlord  ?— No,  although  there 
are  a few  of  my  neighbours,  three  of  them  that  told  me 
they  are  to  pay  it  to-morrow  in  Parsonstown  to  whoever 
is  to  be  there.  I told  them  I thought  it  was  better  to 
leave  it  in  the  bank,  and  if  they  came  to  any  terms  then 
with  their  landlords  they  could  very  easily  get  it  there. 
They  did  not  seem  to  mind  me,  but,  however,  1 would 
not  like  to  pay  it  that  way.  Some  of  Lord  Posse’s 
tenantsare  going  to  pay  it  that  way,  I think,  too. 

26.771.  Has  there  been  a combination  among  them  to 
demand  terms  from  the  landlord  ? — It  is  not  a general 
combination,  but  .it  is  only  the  small  farmers. 

26.772.  Ho  the  large  farmers  not  join  ? — Notso  many 
of  them. 


26.773.  Do  they  pay  their  rents  then  ?— Yes,  the 
rents  have  been  pretty  fairly  paid  round  my  neighbour- 
hood. In  fact,  the  rents  have  not  been  to  high  ; they 
have  not  been  very  much  too  high,  and  there  was  not 
so  much  reduction  made  even  by  the  Commissioners. 

26.774.  Are  not  judicial  rents  when  fixed  a con- 
siderable reduction  on  the  lormer  rents  ? — Not  very 
much  in  my  neighbourhood.  1 think  they  were  very 
fair. 

26.775.  It  is  good  land  in  that  part  of  the  country  ? 
— It  is  fairish  good  land,  and  I think  a good  ciimate, 
and  it  is  much  milder.  Now  I had  part  of  my  time  in 
the  county  Louth,  and  I am  living  in  the  south  of 
Ireland  for  fifteen  years,  and  I prefer  it  to  the  county 
Louth. 

26.776.  You  prefer  Tipperary  ? — Yes;  I think  it  is 
a better  climate  there. 


26.777.  You  prefer  the  climate  ? — I think  there  is  a 
better  chance.  Land  is  not  so  high,  and  it  is  a milder 
climate  I think. 

26.778.  Did  you  buy  the  previous  tenant  out  to  get 
in  there  ? — Yes,  I did. 

26.779.  You  gave  a sum  of  money  to  the  previous 
tenant  ? — Oh  yes,  it  was  approved  of ; they  called  a 
meeting.  I forget  what  year  it  was.  It  was  some  time 
after  1870.  It  was  in  1875  or  1876.  I got  the  land  then. 

26,780  Had  you  to  pay  a high  price  ? — No,  I did 
not  pay  so  much  for  it. 

26.781.  Is  the  tenant  right  selling  there  now? — In 
Tipperary  ? 

26.782.  Yes? — At  the  time  I got  the  farm  in,  such 
a thing  was  not  known  as  giving  a man  so  much  for  the 
land. 

26.783.  But  you  gave  money  ? — I did,  but  it  was 
quite  a common  thing  from  where  I came  to  give  it ; 
but  since  the  Land  Act  of  1881  there  has  been  money 
ever  since  given  for  tenant  right  and  a considerable 
amount  of  money  too. 

26.784.  Are  the  far  mere  paying  that  readily  now  ? — 
Oh  they  are.  Anywhere  there  is  a farm  of,  say,  forty 
Irish  acres  put  up  there  is  a good  deal  of  money  given 
for  it. 
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20.785.  Lately  ? — Ob  there  was  one,  two  months  ago, 
of  forty  acres  under  judicial  rent,  and  a neighbouring 
fanner  gave  a considerable  price,  which  was  more  than 
he  would  have  to  pay  before  the  judicial  rent  was  fixed. 
So  that  makes  me  think  that  when  the  times  settle  land 
will  be  valuable  enough  still — that  it  will  not  be  for 
nothing  at  any  rate.  I have  great  hopes  that  everything 
will  be  settled.  There  were  a few  bad  years  that  rather 
frightened  people,  but  last  year  was  a very  good 
year. 

26.786.  The  worst  year  we  had  was  1879,  I sup- 
pose ? — Well,  I do  not  much  remember  about  dates, 
but  there  were  two  very  bad  years  came,  two  very  wet 
years ; it  was  hard  to  save  anything.  I have  one  farm 
that  I hold  along  the  Shannon.  During  one  of  those 
two  years  it  was  left  useless  in  the  callows  with  grass 
for  one  hundred  tons  of  hay  or  something  like  that.  It 
was  left  useless  that  year,  while  other  years  it  has  since 
been  valuable,  and  1 have  never  lost  it  with  we.t  seasons 
so  far. 

26.787.  Do  you  grow  produce  to  any  extent? — 
Well,  what  I have  for  my  own  use,  and  turnips,  and 
mangolds. 

26.788.  Are  they  sound  this  year  or  good  ? — They 
are  not  so  thriving  a crop,  but  they  are  sound,  and  the 
turnips  and  roots  I have  never  had  so  good. 

26.789.  And  a good  crop  they  are? — A good  crop 
they  are.  There  never  was  so  much  winter  feeding  as 
now  in  it. 

26.790.  That  is  general  all  over  your  neighbour- 
hood ? — General  over  our  neighbourhood,  and  all  over 
part  of  Galway  that  I have  been. 

26.791.  Farmers  will  be  all  right  then,  having  the 
prospect  of  winter  feeding,  without  pressing  their  stock 
in  market  ? — Oh,  no;  store  cattle  are  dearer  than  they 
were  a year  ago,  but  fed  cattle  are  not. 

26.792.  Not  at  this  moment? — No,  but  the  store 
cattle  !tre. 

26.793.  Do  you  employ  many  labourers  ? — Well,  I 
generally  have  eight  constant.  Then  I do  have  others 
occasionally. 

26.794.  What  wages  do  you  pay  to  them  ? — Well,  I 
give  them  firing  and  a house,  and  1 give  them  some 
agricultural  land,  something  better  than  half  an  acre  for 
potatoes,  a small  corner,  and  8s.  a week  and  some  milk. 
They  get  whatever  milk  they  want — any  of  them  that 
I don’t  give  a cow  to. 

26.795.  And  do  members  of  their  families,  who  are 
able  to  work,  get  work  occasionally  too  ? — Oh  yes, 
nearly  always. 

26.796.  Then  their  condition  is  very  comfortable,  T 

ppose  ? — Oh,  they  are  very  good.  Two  or  three  of 

them  that  live  with  me  have  money  saved  since  I came ; 
but  I had  great  difficulty,  when  I went  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood first,  in  getting  them  to  work  early  enough 
for  me.  Some  way  they  had  a habit  of  not  being  very 
early  in  it. 

26.797.  And  have  they  improved  in  that  ? — Well, 


they  have  with  me ; I have  npt  had  any  trouble  with 
them. 

26.798.  Did  you  raise  their  wages  at  all  ? — Yes  ; tin- 
wages  were  very  bad  there  when  1 went  to  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

26.799.  That  would  make  them  more  ready  to 
comply  with  your  wish  ? — W ell,  at  first,  they  were 
rather  frightened,  but  now  they  do  not  wish  to  leave; 
very  often  they  slay  a long  time.  And  wages  have 
gone  up  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  at  that  time  it  was 
not  anything  like  as  high  as  where  I came  from. 

26.800.  And  there  is  plenty  of  employment  there 
now? — Yes. 

26.801.  And  good  wages  ? — Well,  fairish  wages. 
They  can  find  none  cheap. 

26.802.  And  they  are  fairly  well  off? — Yes,  they  are; 
the  labourers  are  very  fairly  off. 

26.803.  And  they  are  comfortably  housed  ? — Well, 
there  are  comfortable  houses  on  the  farm  I hold ; you 
would  get  comfortable  houses  at  one  place,  and  I know 
plenty  of  workmen  get  comfortable  houses,  but  there 

26.804.  But  these  labourers  are  comfortably  clothed, 
and  comfortably  housed,  and  fed,  are  they  ? — Oh,  yes ; 
they  are  a good  deal  better  off  than  the  labourers  used 
to  be  ; and  I am  glad  to  have  it  to  say.  I like  to  see 
them  comfortable.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  fairisli 
workmen,  the  Irish  workmen,  a good  many  of  them,  the 
Irish. 

26.805.  1 do  not  think  I need  trouble  you  any 
further,  unless  you  have  anything  to  suggest? — Oh, 
nothing,  except  that  I would  be  very  glad  that  this  last 
Land  Act  should  get  a chance.  It  is  a great,  good  thing, 
and  ought  to  be  a great  boon  to  the  tenants,  if  they  only 
availed  themselves  of  it.  If  there  are  good  men  sent 
out  to  value  the  land,  that  understand  their  business,  it 
is  a great  matter. 

26.806.  You  see  where  you  have  got  a judicial  rent 
fixed,  then  the  question  is  only  the  number  of  years’ 
purchase,  is  not  it  ? — Well,  I would  be  for  still  valuing 
the  land,  and  I would  not  take  Griffith’s  valuation,  as  a 
rule.  Now,  this  farm  that  I bought,  I was  nearly  pay- 
ing double  Griffith’s  valuation  for  it,  and  it  was  the 
cheapest  farm  I had,  and  I hold  a farm  considerably 
under  Griffith’s  valuation — in  fact,  the  other  two  farms 
are  both  under  it. 

26.807.  So  that  you  do  not  rely  on  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion as  being  representative  of  the  proper  value  now  ?— 
Certainly  not.  The  man  that  had  this  farm  before  I 
got  it,  he  was  a good  hand,  and  he  worked  it  practically, 
and  the  other  lands  were  not,  and  I did  not  go  to  very 
much  trouble  in  improving  them  either;  and  I have 
both  of  those  two  farms  under  Griffith’s  valuation,  and 
still  the  other  farm  was  the  cheapest. 

26.808.  I suppose  a good  deal  of  that  difference  was, 
that  you  had  got  it  in  good  heart  and  condition  ? — I got 
it  very  good,  and  I did  my  best  to  improve  it,  and  I 
stall-led  my  cattle  on  it. 


W.  C.  Hickie, 
Esq.,  D.L. 


(Before  Lord  Milliown,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Knipk). 
W.  C.  Hickie,  Esq.,  D.L.,  Kilelton,  Co.  Kerry,  examined. 


26,809.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  have  prepared  a statement 
of  the  facts  you  wish  to  bring  before  qs.  Kindly  read 
them. 

I hold  over  2,000  acres,  including  a considerable 
proportion  of  bad  land  from  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  at 
a yearly  rent  of  £’590,  my  late  father  and  myself  having 
expended  over  £20,000  on  these  hinds ; and  though  the 
money  was  most  judiciously  expended  the  lands  are  not 
at  present  paying  the  interest  of  thislargesuraafterdeduct- 
ing  the  head  rent  and  some  £200  a year  payable  to  the 
Board  of  Works.  Some  of  my  tenants  on  this  property 
were  given  leases  of  thirty-one  years,  or  three  lives,  in 
1861.  These  leases  contain  a clause  that  the  tenants 
were  to  take  a share  in  any  rise  of  rent  the  College  might 
put  on  me.  The  College  put  a rise  on  me  and  others  of  20 
per  cent,  about  1865,  much  to  the  surprise  and  indigna- 
tion of  the  tenants ; but  I have  put  no  rise  on  my  tenants, 


not  thinking  that  they  could  fairly  bear  it ; on  the  con- 
trary, I have  had  to  make  a reduction  of  from  20  to  2 o 
per  cent.  This  results  in  a loss  to  me  of  40  to  45  per 
cent. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  considered  equitable  or  just  that 
the  College  should  raise  the  rents  payable  to  them  by 
tbeir  immediate  tenants,  and  thereby  not  only  deprive 
them  of  their  just  interest  in  the  lands,  but  also  of  the 
interest  they  ought  to  receive  out  of  their  capital  ex- 
pended upon  the  College  property,  the  College  itself 
never  having  spent  one  shilling  on  the  lands  for  improve- 
ments. I am  fully  aware  that  only  for  the  large  relief 
works  executed  in  my  neighbourhood  by  Mr.  Blacker 
Douglas,  the  largest  tenant  under  the  College,  and  my 
late  father  on  a smaller  scale,  in  famine  times,  a large 
number  of  people  would  have  starved.  Surely  it  is 
neither  just  nor  desirable  that  the  land  should  be  for- 
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feited  (by  raising  rents  which  in  reality  should  be 
lowered)  Irorn  owners  whose  rights  and  title  are  rein- 
forced by  such  claims  to  consideration. 

In  addition  to  this  it  is  furthermore  to  be  remembered 
that  it  was  always  fully  understood  I acknowledged  im- 
mediate tenants  of  the  College  should  take  an  equal 
share  with  it  out  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  land, 
lhis  share  of  the  College  was  not  of  course  to  extend 
to  any  profits  resulting  from  improvements  carried  out  bv 
the  tenant.  The  Act  of  1881  has  obviously  rendered 
the  carrying  out  of  the  College  Act  of  1851  absolutely 


inconsistent  with  the  commonest  principles  of  equity 
and  fairness,  so  far  as  concerns  the  College  lands  * * ' 

i.u“bTcifXofs°° flmt  ; 

Wmk.“ka  1Tl^rd  ”“'d  ''ns  Board  of 

.lor  th®  improvement  of  land  held  by  tenants 
under  him,  and  when  the  tenants  have  not  paid  thereby  ' 
E a,f,lan<ll0rd  from  theP  ylariy  rem 

cwf!’  1 W°  d ?Uggest  that  the  amount  of  such  rent 
rZStZnCCT  Sh°.Uld  be  either  remitted  altogether 
crat  least  made  a capital  charge  on  the  property 


26.810.  Lord  Mill'town. — Have  you  sent  in  an  ab- 
stract of  your  evidence  ? — No. 

26.811.  I believe  you  are  a land  agent  in  tie  county 

Down  ? — I am.  J 

26.812.  For  how  many  estates? — Two. 

26.813.  Are  they  extensive  ?— Yes,  one  of  them  is 
,/i814'  About  how  many  acres?— One  is  about 
16,000  acres. 

26.815.  And  the  other  ?-The  other  is  a peculiar 
estate.  There  are  about  4,000  or  5,000  acres  immediate 
property,  and  there  is  a large  extent  held  under  per- 
petuity  leases  at  a head  rent. 

26.816.  Your  principal  receives  the  head  rent?^ 

1 es.  He  is  not  the  landlord ; he  merely  receives  the 
head  rent,  although  he  is  the  owner  in  fee. 

26.817.  He  is  the  owner  in  fee,  and  the  land  is  let  in 
perpetuity  on  fee-farm  grants?— Yes. 

26.818.  And  the  fee  farm  is  in  the  tenant,  and  the 
tee  simple  in  the  landlord  ? — Yes. 

26.819.  I suppose  these  rents  are  considerably  below 
the  letting  value  of  the  land  ?— Very  much  below  it. 
they  are  very  old  grants. 

26,820  And  they  are  perfectly  adequate  security  for 
the  rents  ?— Oh,  perfectly.  J 

26,82!.  What  is  your  experience  as  to  the  working 
of  the  Act  of  1S81  ?— Well,  I must  say  I have  had  very 
httle  experience  of  it,  because  the  landlord  and  tenants 
have  been  very  good  friends  all  along,  and  I had  only 
one  tenant  who  went  into  the  Court. 

26.822.  Were  the  rents  reduced  on  the  other  hold- 
ings, or  left  as  they  were  ?— Left  as  they  were. 

26.823.  They  were  considered  sufficiently  low  by  the 

tenants  themselves  ?— So  I apprehend.  They  have  been 
nxed  many  years  ago. 

26.824.  And  never  have  been  raised?— Never.  They 
have  been  reduced  once,  after  1847,  and  were  never 
atterwards  raised. 

26,82o.  They  have  never  been  raised  since  1847  ? — 
No,  except  on  the  fall  of  leases.  The  lands  were  let 
more  than  100  years  ago  at  low  rents— 10s.  the  Irish 
acre  on  leases  for  lives,  and  when  the  lives  fell  in  we 
had  a revaluation  and  new  rents. 

26.826.  These  rents  have  not  been  appealed  against? 

— Wo,  except  in  the  one  case. 

26.827.  Has  there  been  any  difficulty  amongst  the 
knoTof11  payiDS  you  rent  this  year?— Not  so  far  as  I 

They  are'  'hey  paying  them  with  regularity  ?— 

Is  this  a g°od  year  ? — I think  it  is  an  average 
year.  1 here  is  quite  as  much  facility  for  paying  rent 
is  year  as  there  has  been  for  some  years  past.  I have 
f°“e'nt0  ,bat  question  closely,  and  made  calculations, 
ana,  from  the  prices,  taking  the  cost  of  labour,  I believe 

last  five  OTsix<aid  “ Wel* thi®  year  as  they  could  for  the 

nnf u’8i0*  this  a better  year  than  last  year  ?— It  is 

*b*«  than  last  year,  but  it  is  as  good. 

>831.  Not  better? — Not  better;  but  it  is  better 
man  it  has  been.  , 

isflt’832'  F°r  8raziers  wbo  buy  and  sell  their  stock  it 
Ofi  S9Qr  ye3r  tban  lasfc  y®31  bas  been  ’ — Ifc  is- 
Y.T  t i ' As  fcbey  buy  tbem  cheaper  than  last  year  ? — 

26  oqn°W  tbat  my  own  knowledge. 

“ ’ k*°  y°u  think  anything  has  occurred  which 


Mr.  George  Brush,  examined. 


aS'saY  o,r°?of  ,h8  il,di'kl  «”*■  "'•a"  » -si  si,,  tag. 
tet-  -Is  the  contrary.  Brush. 

too  hS  TnrVS  n0thing  t0  show  they  hav«  become 
t 1 think  the  tendency  of 

P 26  n kb°U\and  80  forth>  is  the  other  way7 
-6,830.  Has  not  the  cost  of  labour  increased  ?-It 
has  to  a certain  extent.  I have  gone  carefully  into 

sfficeq,W  *°t-  3n<!i  m “y  °pini°n  the  cost  of  labour 
since  o taking  the  price  of  labour  as  it  was  then 
although  a little  higher  at  present,  is  not  equal  to  the 
increased  value  of  produce  since  that  period,  and  on 
he  whole,  that  there  is  more  profit  now  from  an  acre! 
f P;c  eq-y  °ul‘lvated>  t,lan  there  was  in  ’52  or  ’81. 
thj  ’.hey  Z “Mia“*b*  1“ 

wJJSLS  fah  as  y0U,  ““  judge>  there  is  no  reason 
’52  * 10,WaS  ^'e  t0  Pay  25  Per  cent,  more  in 

now  ’ T lh!  I t be  a,b,e,  fco  pay  his  reduced  rent 
now  . I think  he  would  be  quite  able  to  pay  it  if  cir- 
cumstanced as  he  ought  to  be.  ^ 

26.839.  You  have  not  experience  of  the  fixing  of 

judicial  rents  ? — I have  not.  ° 

26.840.  Are  you  able  to  sty  whether  the  rent,  fixed 
By  the  Lommiestonere  generally  give  mtUlhction  !-I 
can  hardly  answer  that  question.  I have  not  hud  suffi- 
cient  experience. 

26.841.  Are  the  tenant,  in  yonr  neighbourhood 

anxious  to  purchase  their  holdings  ?— Not  at  present 
but  still  very  little  would  make  them.  P ’ 

26.842.  What  deters  them  ?— They  are  not  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  the  advantages  that  would  accrue  to 
themselves  under  that  Act.  The  bucolic  mind  is  not 


...  , . -rue  ouconc  mind  is  i 

quick  in  taking  up  such  matters,  and  my  experience  is, 
there  is  a sort  of  expectation  that  agitation  will  depre- 
emte  the  value  of  property,  that  is,  as  to  the  landlord, 
and  that  there  is  a sort  of  desire  to  wait  to  see  what  the 
result  of  that  agitation  will  be.  That  is  my  firm  con- 
viction. 1 

26.843.  Are  the  landlords  willing  to  sell  at  fair 
prices?— A good  many  of  them  are  if  they  got  the  fair 
value.  One  of  these  for  whom  I act  would  sell  to- 
morrow if  he  got  the  fair  value,  although  he  has  no 
reason  to  sell  from  want  of  means,  or  incumbrances. 

20.844.  Do  you  think  the  landlords,  if  they  sold  their 
estates,  would  leave  the  country-such  of  them  as  are 
resident .' — I do  abstractly. 

26.845.  Do  you  suppose  they  would  retain  their 
parks  .—I  could  not  answer.  I think  many  would  pro- 
bably maintain  their  parks  to  occasionally  come  to,  but 
they  would  spend  a great  deal  more  time  elsewhere  than 
at  present. 

26.846.  That  would  not  be  a good  result  for  the 
country  ? — Quite  the  contrary. 

26.847.  Are  the  people  on  good  terms  with  the  gentry 
in  your  district  ?— They  are. 

26.848.  No  wish  to  get  rid  of  them  ? — I don’t  know. 

It  is  human  nature  to  take  advantage  of  everything  that 
results  to  one’s  own  pecuniary  benefit. 

26.849.  Apart  from  that,  are  they  anxious  to  get  rid 
of  the  gentry  out  of  the  country  ? — Not  that  I know  of. 

26.850.  I was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  consider 
the  present  judicial  term  of  15  years  too  long  or  too 
short? — I don’t  think  it  is  unreasonable  if  both  parties 
are  satisfied,  and  that  there  is  a fair  decision.  My  ex- 
perience is,  it  is  a bad  thing  to  have  changes  too  often 

hhh 
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, and  that  it  is  better  to  have  the  rents  fixedffor  a 


'2G,'8'69.  What  town  is  it  convenient  to?— Between 
. Newry  and  Rathfriland. 

Pei'lod-  , TT  1 dpsirahilitv  of  26,870.  Is  the  weaving  business  carried  on  there  to 

26,851.  Have  you  con.. dered the  .Uddaable  extent !-Th«re  is  weaving. 

Z7of Pp°rfu“7-it  -would  b.  desirable  from  one  26,871.  Are  these  w»wers  desirous  to  getaprece  of 

and  not  by  weavers.  . 

26,872.  Had  they  to  manure  it  at  all  l — 1 think 


26, 852.  Is  there  any  point  on  which  you  would  wish 
to  give  evidence  ?— There  is  one  point  very  material, 
and  that  is  the  price  that  will  be  given  for  land.  The 
taking  of  land  in  con- acre  shows  the  feeling  of  the 
country  as  to.  the  value  of  land. 


26.873.  How  long  had  it  been  in  grass  previously  ?— 

I am  not  aware.  ., 

26.874.  Was  it  old  land  laid  out  for  a considerable 
time? — I could  not  say  positively.  It  had  been  under 


m-acre  risen  this  year 


26.854.  And  for  grazing  ?— Grazing 
in  my  country ; it  is  more  agriculture. 

26.855.  Have  the  prices  of 
in  your  district  ?— They  have. 

26.856.  We  were  told  that  in  some  parts  of  the  JNorth 
it  had  risen  by  £1  an  acre?— I could  not  say  how 
much.  I know  of  one  case  in  which  the  rise  was  very 
remarkable. 

26.857.  What  was  that?— There 


the  fields  were  in  grass.  . 

26.875.  Would  it  be  for  the  purpose  of  sowing  flax? 

— I think  not.  • ' . 

26.876.  As  a rule,  when  land  is  broken  up  Hax  is 
then  sown  ? — I could  not  say. 

26.877.  Is  it  not  a common  occurrence  to  set  land  in 
that  way  in  your  locality? — It  is  not  common;  it  is 

26.878.  Is  there  much  change  in  the  price  now  as 


who  got  some  property  by  the  death  of  a relative,  some  26,8  7 8.  la i there  mucn ^cnange^ 

la„d,!to  hi,  own  hand.  It  did  no.  suit  him  to  occupy  compared  No  „„  4a,  the, 

it  himself,  and  last  year  be  let  Bus  did  thenl-QuiS  i mnch®  I could  no.  »y  more. 


a neighbouring  farmer,  and  he  got  a very  good  price  for 
it  indeed.  This  year  he  wished  to  do  the  same  thing, 
although  it  was  a second  crop ; they  had  taken  a crop 
out  of  it  last  year.  He  put  it  into  the  hands  of  an 
auctioneer,  who  called  an  auction,  and  the  same  parties 
appeared,  and  they  would  not  give  an  offer  for  it,  and 
he  went  away,  but  very  shortly  afterwards  the  tenants 
last  year  came  to  the  owner  and  said  they  were  per- 
fectly prepared  to  give  him  the  same  rent  this  year  as 
last  year.  They  said  the  reason  they  did  not  buy  at 
the  auction  was  they  did  not  want  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners to  know  the  price  they  gave,  and  for  that  reason 
they  would  not  bid  at  the  public  auction,  but  they  said, 
“ We  will  take  it  now.”  He  said,  “ I am  quite  satisfied, 
“ but  I put  it  into  the  hands  of  an  auctioneer  and  I 
“ must  allow  him  to  deal  with  you.”  They  went  to 


26.880.  How  much  would  it  cost  to  manure  this  land 

after  it  is  cultivated  in  this  way,  and  put  it  in  the  same 
condition  it  was  in  before  the  owner  commenced  to  set 
it  in  con-acre?— I was  not  aware  what  condition  the 
land  was  in.  T 1 

26.881.  It  must  have  been  in  fair  condition  ( — i have 
no  doubt  it  was.  The  owner  of  the  land  farmed  him- 
self, and  he  would  have  it  in  fair  condition. 

26.882.  And  of  necessity  he  will  have  to  put  it  in 
condition  again  ? — Of  course  he  will. 

26.883.  Taking  that  into  consideration,  for  three,  or 

four  years  would  it  leave  a large  margin  to  the  owner 
over  and  above  his  own  rent  ? — He  is  not  paying  rent . 
that  is  his  own  property.  . . 

26.884.  Suppose  he  has  to  mannre  it  in  order  to  get 

. . c wmild  it,  cost 


the  Auctioneer  and  statedly  were  willing  to  give  the  it  into  the  ^ * ** 


“ This  is  a loss  of  two  days  to  me,  and  in  place  of  5 per 
“ Cent,  auctioneers’  fees  you  must  pay  10  per  cent ! 
They  said  they  were  satisfied,  and  they  gave  from  £i  10s. 
to  £5  10s.  , 

26,858.  What  would  be  the  letting  value  of  the.  land 


sight  as  they  appear  to  be  ? — Of  course  not. 

26,886.  I think  you  said  this  was  an  average  year  .— 
It  is  an  average  year,  in  my  opinion,  and  I have  figures 
for  it.  I believe  it  is. 

,887.  You  see  no  reason  why  there  should  be  a 


if  let  under  an  ordinary  tenancy? — An  ordinary  fu,°.0 '•  f“u  Certainly 

tenancy  under  the  present  circumstances — I should  reduction  given  to  the  y 

SSKR5S5  C Sg  “ 

not  tell  you,  except  it  proves  the  land  is  more  valuable,  Many  (rf  them  did  it  out  of  km^ 


because  these  men  must  pay  £4  10s.  per  cent,  auc- 
tioneer’s fees,  and  they  must  prepare  the  land  for  a crop, 
and  must  expect  to  have  a profit  after  that  expendi- 
ture. 

26.860.  Is  there  any  reason  if  they  held  under  an 
ordinary  tenancy  they  could  not  treat  the  land  in  the 
same  way  as  con-acre?— No  reason,  except  in  taking  it 
for  con-acre  they  would  not  manure  it. 

26.861.  Is  that  done  for  them? — No,  they  have  only 
one  crop  or  two,  and  if  the  land  is  exhausted  it  is  not 
their  loss. 


26.889.  Would  you  say  the  rents  fixed  since  the 

tad  Act  became  law  are  fail  !— Perfectly  fair  from 
the  tenants’  point  of  view.  . T 

26.890.  And  from  the  landlords  point  of  view  . —i 
am  not  a judge  of  that,  for  each  man  knows  what  his  own 
property  is  worth,  and  I have  not  had  experience  of  the 
Land  Court  ; but  taking  what  I know  of  the  value  ot 
land,  and  the  produce,  and  the  cost  of  labour,  and  the 
price  of  produce  in  the  market,  I consider  this  a better 
year  than  it  was  in  ’81  or  ’82  ; in  fact  I know  it  is. 

''",891.  Iam  speaking  of  the  rents  fixed  from  the 


mS”63CaLord  JMcioii— In  the  South  tie  man  who  should  be  reduced!— I believe  there  is  no  reason 
takes’ the  eon-acre  manures  it  J-M  but  there  is  not  Sub-Commissioner,  give  an  * 

26,865.  This  kind  ofletting  deteriorates  the  land!-  doing  what  was  ^ is  „ mltter  of  opinion, 

COnS'  Mr.  ^Neligan. — That  system  of  cultivation  but  I should  «ay  they  were  giving  a reduction  where  i 


26,866. 

could  not  go  on  long  ? — No. 

26.867.  It  is  an  exceptional  thing  for  which  an  exce 
tional  price  is  paid  ? — Yes. 

26.868.  Mr.  Knipe.— What  part  of  the  country 
this  in  ? — In  the  county  Down. 


was  not  required.  . , 

26.893.  And  if  the  Chief  Commissioners  reduced  stu 
further  some  of  these  rents  there  was  no  necessity  to 
doing  so  ? — I would  say  so. 

26.894.  And  if  the  landlords  gave  a reduction 
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these  rents  would  you  say  they  have  no  right  to  do  so? 
— I would  say  they  have  no  necessity,  taken  on  the 
basis  of  the  price  of  produce.  I don’t  mean  to  say  the 
fanners  are  in  as  good  a condition  as  they  have  been  in. 

26.895.  Lord  Milltown.— Whixt  is  the  cause  then?— 
There  are  various  causes.  In  the  first  place,  after  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act  these  holdings  become  a legal 
property,  and  they  got  credit  at  once  from  shopkeepers 
and  others  for  goods,  and  qiore  especially  their  wives 
and  daughters  got  the  credit,  without,  in  some  in- 
instances, the  knowledge  of  the  head  of  the  family,  and 
they  ran  into  debt,  and  owing  to  the  outcry  shop- 
keepers pressed  for  payment.  That  is  one  great  cause. 
Another  cause  is  the  prevalent  habit  of  taking  too 
much  strong  drink. 

26.896.  Is  that  greater  now  ?— It  is  greater  and 
greater,  in  a worse  form.  It  is  greater  amongst  the 
female  portion  of  the  population. 

26.897.  Does  drinking  prevail  to  any  extent 
amongst  the  women  ? — It  does. 

26.898.  That  is  a new  thing  in  Ireland?— It  is.  It 
is  not  unknown  now. 

26.899.  What  do  they  drink? — Whiskey  and  porter. 

26.900.  Mr.  N dig  an. —Is  there  such  a thing  as  the 
drinking  of  ether  in  your  country  ? — I think  not.  It  is 
bad  whiskey. 

. 26,901.  Lord' Milltown. — You  attribute  the  position 
of  the  farmers  at  present  mainly  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  given  a considerable  amount  of  credit  after  the 
Land  Act  legalised  the  property  on  their  holdings; 
then  to  the  fact  of  their  creditors  pressing  them  for 
payment,  and  to  intemperance  P— Yes,  and  to  another 
reason.  There  is  visibly  a depreciation  in  the  activity. 
The  farmers  ought  to  have  more  activity  as  a general 
rule,  but  of  course  there  are  exceptions.  They  do  not 
get  in  their  crops  as  early  as  they  ought  to  do  and  used 
to  do,  nor  do  they  get  them  out  in  the  same  time. 

26.902.  When  did  that  alteration  set  in  ?— Gradually 
for  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

26.903.  Has  there  been  any  agitation  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood ? — No  outspoken  agitation. 

26.904.  What  do  you  attribute  the  deterioration  in 
the  habits  of  the  farmers  to  ?— It  is  a sort  of  apathy. 
They  have  got  into  a lazy  mode  of  farming,  and  they 


26.916.  Has  the  price  of  it  come  under  your  imme-  Dec  li  1886 

diate  notice  for  the  last  six  or  ten  years?— Yes.  I ’ 

admit  the  price  of  grass  seed  is  considerably  reduced.  Mr-  George 
In  the  calculation  I have  made  I deliberately  left  out  Brush- 

the  question  of  grass  seed. 

26.917.  You  are  speaking  of  your  own  personal 
experience  of  the  county  Down  ? — Yes. 

26.918.  Is  it  a fact  there  is  more  grass  seed  saved  in 
the  county  Down  than  in  any  other  county? — I can- 
not say  that,  but  a good  deal  is  saved  and  a profitable 
crop  it  was  at  one  time. 

26.919.  Do  you  know  what  reduction  has  taken 

place  in  that  particular  crop? — A very  considerable 
reduction.  * 

26.920.  Would  you  say  50  per  cent.?— I should 
thmk  not.  I would  not  give  evidence  on  that,  as  I could 


a your  district  ? — To  a 


26.921.  Is  wheat  cultivated  ii 
very  small  extent. 

26.922.  Is  it  in  consequence  of  the  low  prices  ?— 
No,  the  land  does  not  suit  it. 

26.923.  Was  it  ever  largely  grown  there  ? — No,  the 
land  is  not  heavy  clay  land 

26.924.  Is  flax  largely  sown?— A good  deal.  It  is 
largely  grown  in  some  of  the  districts. 

26:925.  What  is  your  experience  about  the  flax  crop 

for  the  last  six  or  eight  years? — My  experience  is  that 
the  prices  a few  years  ago  were  higher  than  now,  but 
on  an  average  the  present  price  for  good  flax  is  as  high 
as  it  usually  is  on  an  average.  Of  course  it  is  not 'as 
high  sis  it  was.  I have  the  prices  that  were  given  for 
flax  in  ’50,  ’52,  and  I think  in  ’81  and  ’86,  and 
there  are  as  high  prices  given  for  it  now  for  the  same 
quality  as  in  ’51  and  ’52. 

26.926.  You  did  not  go  back  to  ,46  and  ’49  ?— No. 

26.927.  There  is  a very  considerable  amount  of  ex- 
pense incurred  in  managing  a crop  of  flax  ?— There  is; 
I have  an  accurate  idea  of  the  expense. 

26.928.  Is  it  your  experience  it  is  a profitable  crop  ? 
— rt  is  as  profitable  if  well  grown,  with  the  exception 
that  in  some  few  years  the  prices  were  better  than  they 
are,  the  average  price  now  of  good  flax  is  from  5s.  10 d. 
to  6s.  a stone. 

26.929.  Lord  Milltown.— 


i who  do,  and  they  have 
i proper  time,  and  get  them  out  in 


their  crops  i 

• proper  time. 

26.905.  Mr.  -Knipe. — Would  it  be  caused  by  want  of 

• money  to  cultivate  their  land  ?— Not  as  a general  rule  ; 
I don’t  think  it  is. 

26.906.  Would  you  say  they  are  as  well  off  as  they 
>rp  siX  years  since? — I won’t  say  that.  T ’ ' ’ 


average  for  35  years. 

26.930.  It  is  below  the  average  of  the  last  10  years  ? 
— It  is  not. 

26.931.  In  your  opinion,  is  it  an  abnormal  low 
price  ? It  is  not.  Flax  in  ’51  and, ’52  was  six  shillings 
a stone ; it  sold  at  that ; and  I find  in  ‘86  that  flax  of  good 
quality  sells  for  six  shillings  a stone — precisely  the  same 


some  of  them8  a'reno  5^  1 d0n,t  ^ of  llax  5 and  1 find  cost  of  producing  that 

Ta  oLt?  a"*n0t  as  W,?U  off  as.they  flax  in  ’50  and  ’52  was  about  £6  Is.  the  acre,  the  urofit 


26.907.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  consider  it  does  notarise 
from  a falling  off  in  the  price  of  produce  ?— No,  or 
from  the  increased  cost  of  labour. 

26.908.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  the  seasons  had  anything 
to  do  with  it  ? — Not  this  season.  This  season  was  not 
a favourable  one,  but  still  the  crops  were  anything  but 
deficient ; in  fact,  I have  not  known  for  several  years  a 
better  oat  crop  than  there  was  this  season. 

26.909.  In  many  cases  the  tenants  had  difficulty  in 
saving  the  crop  1— Yes. 

26.910.  In  some  cases  the  oats  have  sprouted  ? — In 
some,  not  many. 

26.911.  Has  any  reduction  been  given  by  the  land- 
fords  in  your  locality  this  year  ?— Not  that  I am 
aware. 

26.912.  Has  any  application  been  made  for  reduc- 
thaT  by  th<2  tenants  in  y°ur  district  ? — I could  not'  say 


was  about  £6  Is.  the  acre,  the  profit 
being  £5  19.  In  ’86  the  cost  of  production  was  £7  6s. 
leaving  a profit  of  £-1  14 s.  which  is  a decrease  of  course, 
because  the  cost  of  production  has  increased. 

26.932.  Does  that  arise  from  the  higher  price  of 
labour  ? — From  the  higher  price  of  labour. 

26.933.  Mr.  Knipe — What  is  your  experience  now 
as  to  the  prices  of  cattle  ? — They  are  quite  as  good  now 
as  they  were  for  an  average  of  years,  but  there  was  one 
season  in  which  they  went  up  to  a very  high  price  indeed, 
and  at  that  high  price  I made  on  grazing  cattle  with  a 
very  little  addition  of  hay,  but  nothing  else.  I made  £5  a 
head  on  cattle  by  grazing  them  from  October  to  June. 

26.934.  What  period  are  you  speaking  of? — Three 
years  ago.  The  prices  have  not  increased  since  then,  but 
at  the  present  prices  they  are  as  high  as  they  have  been 
in  my  experience,  on  an  average,  for  a good  many  years, 
if  not  higher. 


26  918  v i >i  26,935.  Store  cattle? — Young  stock,  all  reared  on 

„iv  ’ ?U  r.0*1 1 kn°w  ,of  any  landlords  who  have  the  grass,  and  sold  in  the  ensuing  season.  I have  the  prices 
given  any  reductions  to  then-  tenants  ? — I cannot  recol-  in  ’52  and  ’86. 

at  this  moment.  26,936.  Your  experience  about  the  price  of  cattle 


havp''/  • T°U-  doa  any  reason  why  they  should  won’t  agree  with  the  evidence  of  a great  many  people 

landing  le,  UCKon  '.  d don’t  see  any  reason  why  the  who  were  up  here  giving  their  opinions. — Well,  I am 

motivl  S S,loud  8lve  a reduction  unless  of  their  own  not  extensively  connected  with  cattle. 

36  qiT  p °°d  natUVe'  26,937.  It  it  generally  admitted  that  for  the  last  three 

krass  seed  is  sown  to  a large  extent  in  the  years  the  price  of  young  stock  is  going  down  gradually  ? 

'"MyBownl-Ve.y  largely.  -My  eaptrience  i,  ilttiht.  ’ 

, h h h 2 
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Mr.  Georgs 


26,938.  Are  you  speaking  of  fat  cattle  ? — I am 
speaking  of  a-year-and-a-half-olds,  and  they  are  higher 
this  year  than  they  were  last  year. 

.26,939.  What  particular  time  this  year  was  your 
attention  called  to  the  prices  ? — In  the  beginning  of 
November  or  the  end  of  October,  for  I bought  that  time 
some  young  stock  myself.  There  is  a very  large  increase 
in  the  price  of  beef. 

26.940.  Is  it  much  higher  ? — Much  higher. 

26.941.  This  year  than  last  year  ?— Not  last  year, 
but  they  are  much  higher  than  the  prices  were  for  the 
last  35  years. 

26.942.  There  is  no  necessity  for  going  back  so  far 
as  35  years.— All  that  I know  is  that  I cannot  buy  any 
meat  less  than  9 d.  a pound,  and  formerly  that  was  con- 
sidered a high  price. 

26.943.  Have  you  been  selling  any  finished  cattle  in 
the  market  lately  ? — No,  I have  not. 

26.944.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  speaking  of 
butcher^’  prices? — I am  speaking  of  what  the  average 
price  in  the  market  is  for  cattle. 

26.945.  There  is  an  enormous  difference  in  what  the 
butcher  charges  you  and  what  he  pays  the  producer — 
very  nearly  double  ? — No  doubt  it  is  nearly  double. 

26.946.  As  a matter  of  fact  the  butcher  charges  the 
customer  nearly  double  what  he  gives  the  producer 
or  farmer  ? — It  may  be  so. 

26.947.  Mr.  Knipe.— Do  you  think  the  farmers  who 
rear  these  cattle  are  as  well  paid  for  the  last  three  years 
as  they  were  three  years  previously  ? — I won’t  say  that. 
About  three  years  ago  there  was  a very  considerable  in- 
crease in  the  price  of  cattle.  That  increase  extended  not 
only  over  finished  cattle,  but  over  young  stock, and  within 
the  last  three  years  that  has  equalised  ittelf.  Now,  the 
farmer  laying  in  young  stock  at  the  present  prices  and 
selling  them  at  the  present  prices  as  finished  cattle  may 
make  a considerable  profit  on  it.  I know  as  a matter 
of  fact  my  own  brother  bought  some  cattle  last  October, 
and  he  kept  them  over  the  winter,  and  sold  them  in 
June  last  at  £5  a head  profit. 

26.948.  He  gave  them  turnips  in  the  winter  ? — He 
did. 

26.949.  There  was  nine  months’  keep  ? — No  doubt. 
He  made  £5  a head  on  them. 

26.950.  Mr.  Neligan. — £b  a head ; would  that  be  a 
paying  price  ? — I should  be  glad  to  have  it. 

26.951.  Mr.  Knipe.— Do  you  wish  us  to  believe  £b 
would  pay  a man  for  giving  turnips  to  beasts  for  6 
months,  and  3 months’  grass  ? — I do. 

26.952.  Lord  Milltown. — I thought  you  said  he  sold 
them  in  June  ? — Yes. 

26.953.  The  grass  does  not  set  in  much  before  June? 
He  would  give  them  3 months’  grass. — Have  you  good 
grass  in  April? — Not  in  April. 


26.954.  With  reference  to  the  Purchase  Act,  I think 
you  said  the  landlords  in  your  locality  were  willing  to 
sell  ? — Some  are  if  they  get  fair  prices. 

26.955.  You  did  not  say  what  you  thought  that  fair 
price  would  be  ? — I have  my  own  notion  of  that. 

26.956.  What  is  your  idea  ?— Having  regard  to  the 
rate  of  purchase  given  for  the  bare  right  of  occupation, 
what  is  called  tenant-right,  I consider  the  landlord 
would  be  fully  entitled  tQ  20  years’  purchase  on  his 
rent,  at  the  very  lowest  calculation.  The  price  tenant- 
farmers  give  for  the  bare  right  of  occupation  is  far 
beyond  what  any  landlord  would  be  prepared  to  take 
for  his  interest.  Two  farms  were  sold  on  an  estate  I 
manage  at  £50  the  Irish  acre  for  the  bare  right  of 
possession. 

26.957.  Do  you  think  the  landlords  would  be  satisfied 
to  take  20  years’  purchase  ? — I could  not  answer  that. 

I am  a small  landlord  myself ; I bought  some  property 
in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  and  I paid  25  years’  pur- 
chase, and  I should  be  sorry  to  sell  it  under  20  years’ 
purchase.  I would  rather  take  my  chance  of  holding 
it  tin. 

26.958.  And  if  the  tenants  were  willing  to  buy  you 
would  take  20  years’  purchase? — I probably  would,  but 
I am  not  bound  to  sell  it. 

26.959.  As  a rule  do  tenants  desire  to  buy  in  your 
neighbourhood ?— They  do  not;  but  I think  under 
other  circumstances  they  would  be  desirous  to  buy  ; if 
they  had  no  expectations  from  agitation  they  would  be, 
because  there  is  a great  desire  to  become  possessed  of 
land. 

26.960.  Would  it  have  a good  effect  if  they  were 
assisted  to  become  owners? — In  some  ways  it  would, 
and  in  other  ways  it  would  tend  against  the  prosperity 
of  the  country. 

26.961.  In  what  way  would  it  tend  against  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  country  ? — There  is  a great  tendency 
amongst  men  of  that  class  to  subdivide  their  farms, 
which  is  a ruinous  system. 

26.962.  Is  there  not  a provision  in  the  Act  which 
prohibits  them  from  doing  so  ? — I know  that  I have 
had  enormous  trouble  about  it  myself.  I have  pre- 
vented it  to  a great  extent,  and  I have  increased  the 
size  of  the  farms,  and  consequently,  to  a large  extent, 
increased  the  prosperity  of  the  district  with  which  I am 
connected,  having  persistently  increased  the  size  of  the 
farms  for  the  last  25  years. 

26.963.  You  cannot  do  anything  of  that  kind  now  ?— 
No,  all  we  can  do  now  is  to  prevent  subdivision. 

26.964.  Mr.  Knipe. — Apart  from  that,  do  you  think 
if  they  were  assisted  to  purchase  their  holdings  that  it 
would  make  them  better  subjects? — I think  it  would 
have  a good  effect  in  that  way.  I am  not  at  all  adverse 
to  the  question  of  purchase. 


Mr.  Alexander  Thom,  examined. 


Mr.  Alexander 
Thom. 


26,965.  Lord  Milltown. — You  are  a tenant  fanner  in 
the  county  Meath  ? — Yes,  Callen  House,  Slane,  county 


Meath. 

26.966.  How  many  acres  do  you  farm  ? — 250  acres. 

26.967.  What  is  your  tenure  ? — Leasehold,  and  the 
rent  was  raised  on  us  in  ’84. 

26.968.  Mr.  Neligan. — What  was  the  date  of  your 
lease  ? — It  was  a 31  years’  lease,  and  expired  in  Novem- 


26.969.  Lord  Milltown. — It  expired  in  ’83  ? — Yes. 

26.970.  You  could  have  gone  into  the  court  and 

have  had  a fair  rent  fixed  ? — Yes.  Before  '81  my 

father  went  to  this  farm  of  Callen  and  took  it  from  the 
former  tenant,  and  the  agent  would  not  let  him  in  un- 
less he  took  out  a new  lease  for  the  last  two  years  and 
a half  of  the  old  one,  and  he  raised  the  rent  £62  a year. 

26.971.  What  is  the  rent  now? — £510  a year. 

26.972.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  present  lease  was  granted 
wben  ? — In  ’81,  before  the  other  one  was  out. 

26.973.  Lord  Milltown.— Was  the  present  lease 
granted  before  the  Land  Act  passed  ? — Three  months 
before  it  passed. 


26.974.  And  the  rent  was  raised  £62  a year?— Yes. 

26.975.  Mr.  .Neligan. — It  was  a 31  years’  lease?— 
Yes.  There  is  the  income  tax.  [Return  was  handed  in.] 

26.976.  Lord  Milltown. — What  is  the  valuation?— 
£387  is  Griffith’s  valuation. 

26.977.  And  the  rent  is  £510  ?— Yes,  the  Poor  Law 
valuation  is  £391. 

That  cannot  be.  It  is  the  same  as  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion ; one  perhaps  is  the  land,  and  the  other  the  land 
and  buildings  together. 

26.978.  Judge  Neligan. — The  valuation  is  £38/, 
and  with  buildings  that  would  be  it.  What  was  the 
date  of  the  lease  which  expired  in  1883  ? — It  was 
taken  out  in  1852,  not  from  Lord  Conyngham,  but 
from  the  former  landlord,  Mr.  Aiken,  and  Lord 
Conyngham  bought  the  land. 

26.979.  Do  you  consider  the  rent  is  too  high?  -We 
lost  £448  last  year.  We  cannot  make  a Is.  of  it. 

26.980.  What  is  the  mode  of  farming? — Grazing 
and  tillage. 

26.981.  Much  tillage  ?— 25  acres  of  tillage  we  have. 

26.982.  Have  you  good  grass  land  ? — Some  g°°4 
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and  some  bad.  There  was  a swamp  of  80  acres  on  it, 
which  Mr.  Bolton  drained,  and  he  laid  out  about 
£2,000  on  the  farm. 

26.983.  Did  you  give  him  anything  for  his  tenant- 
right  .’—£3,348.  Mr.  Bolton  settled  with  his  creditors. 
A man  who  was  buying  it  said  we  gave  £1,000  more 
than  he  would. 

26.984.  What  year  did  you  buy  this  place  ?— In  1880 
or  1881,  just  immediately  before  the  Land  Act.  Mr. 
Bolton  was  my  grandfather.  My  father  was  not 
dependent  on  the  farm.  He  has  £40,000  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  He  has  an  income  from  it,  without  which 
he  could  not  have  got  on. 

26.985.  Lord  Milltown. — It  was  a large  sum  to  pay 
for  so  heavy  a rent  ? — He  just  liked  the  place. 

Are  the  farm  buildings  worth  anything  ? — No. 

26.986.  You  merely  gave  this  large  sum  of  money 
for  the  right  to  pay  this  rent.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
rash  proceeding  ? — It  was  a very  heavy  rent. 

26.987.  You  would  not  give  another  £3,348  for  a 
similar  farm  ? — No. 

26.988.  Are  you  desirous  of  such  legislation  as 
would  enable  you  to  go  in  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
and  have  a fair  rent  fixed  ?— Yes,  either  that  or  to 
allow  us  to  purchase. 

26.989.  What  are  you  prepared  to  give? — 15 
years  would  pay  the  landlord  more  than  what  he  gave 
for  the  estate.  . 

26.990.  Judge  Neligan. — Have  you  tried  him  with 
15  years  ? — No. 

26.991.  Fifteen  years  at  the  present  rent?— No,  of 
of  Griffith’s  valuation. 

26.992.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  think  it  likely  he 
would  take  15  years  of  Griffiths’s  valuation? — I don’t 
know,  but  we  would  give  him  that. 

26.993.  I suppose  you  think  he  won’t  take  it  ? — I 
cannot  tell. 

26.994.  Would  you  take  it  if  you  were  in  his  place  ? 
— I cannot  say ; the  other  tenants  are  all  willing  to 
purchase  at  15  years ; they  say  at  about  15  years. 

26.995.  It  seems  a small  sum,  considering  you  gave 
£3,348  for  the  right  of  occupancy  of  a farm'in  1881, 
that  you  would  offer  the  owner  of  it  only  15  years’ 
purchase.  It  sounds  rather  strange. — We  lost  so  much 
money  by  it.  We  lost  £448  in  one  year. 

26.996.  How  would  you  be  able  to  bring  about  such 
a purchase  ? do  you  contemplate  the  Legislature  should 
compel  him  to  sell  it  at  this  price  ? — The  tenants  seem 
to  think  it  would  settle  the  whole  land  question  if  there 
was  some  compulsory  power  of  purchase  and  sale,  so 
that  the  tenants  could  buy  at  anything  fair.  They 
think  it  would  settle  the  whole  business  and  put  an 
end  to  the  row  that  is  going  on  in  the  country. 

26.997.  But  you  think  the  price  ought  to  be  fair? 
— Yes,  about  15  years. 

26.998.  Do  you  think  the  landlord  would  take  a fair 
price  ? — I think  he  would. 

26.999.  Until  he  refused  it  would  be  too  soon  to  take 
measures  to  compel  him  ? — Yes. 

27.000.  If  you  compel  a man  to  part  with  his  pro- 
perty ought  he  not  get  a larger  sum  than  if  he  sells  it 
voluntarily  ? — I don’t  know. 

27.001.  It  would  be  better  to  purchase  the  property 
voluntarily  at  a smaller  price  ? — No  doubt. 

27.002.  Judge  Neligan. — If  he  was  bought  out  at  the 
rate  of  purchase  you  suggest,  and  invested  the  money 
at  4 per  cent.,  it  would  bring  his  income  down  to  £306  ? 
— That  would  be  a great  loss  to  him. 

27.003.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  you  be  satisfied  to  leave 
it  to  arbitration,  or  have  a court  established  to  deal  with 
it? — I would  be  glad  to  have  anything  to  settle  it. 

27.004.  The  tenants  seem  to  be  anxious  to  do  what 
is  fair.  Why  don’t  you  make  an  offer  ? — The  agent  is 
depending  on  his  income.  He  has  not  a shilling. 

27.005.  Why  not  try  the  landlord  ? — I may  state  this 
agent  took  an  action  against  my  grandfather  before  he 
got  the  agency,  and  he  has  been  paying  it  since. 

27.006.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  not  the  object  of  the 
agent  unless  he  is  a very  philanthropic  man  to  have  a 
property  sold  and  lose  the  agency  fees  ? — No. 

27.007.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  want  to  convey  to  us  that 


the  agent  has  no  desire  the  property  should  be  sold,  n,,  ,, 
and  rather  stands  in  the  way  ? — That  is  so. 

27.008.  Judge  Neligan. — That  is  merely  your  idea?  Nr.  Alexander 
—Yes.  The  tenants  wanted  to  get  in  under  the  Land  Thom- 

Act  of  1881,  and  they  wanted  to  break  their  leases,  and 
they  forwarded  a petition  to  the  landlord.  The  law 
agent  wrote  stating  that  his  lordship’s  agent  would 
go  round  and  re-consider  the  rents  and  reduce  them. 

They  relied  on  this  and  did  not  go  into  She  Land  Court. 

27.009.  Lord  Milltown. — On  what  ground  were  they 
going  in  ? To  break  the  leases,  and  this  letter  stopped 
them.  The  following  is  the  letter  : — 


* " 1,  Stone  Buildings, 

“Lincoln’s  Inn,  W.C., 

“ nth  December,  1881. 

“ Gentlemen. — I am  requested  by  the  Marquis  of 
Conyngham  to  state  that,  after  full  consideration  of  the 
petition  of  his  tenants  upon  the  Slane  Castle  Estate,  and 
having  regard  to  the  favourable  seasons  of  this  and  the 
last  year,  there  appears  to  be  no  sufficient  reason  for 
accepting  a surrender  of  the  existing  leases,  or  for  the 
acceptance  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  as  proposed. 

“His  lordship’s  agent  will  be  prepared  to  con- 
sider the  terms  of  any  particular  holding,  and,  where 
necessary,  to  adjust  the  rent  according  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case ; and  his  lordship  trusts  that 
the  good  feeling  which  has  for  so  many  years  prevailed 
between  the  landlord  and  tenants  upon  his  property 
may  long  continue  to  their  mutual  interest  and 
comfort. 

“ I am,  Sir, 

“ Your  faithful  Servant, 

“Wm.  Henry  Sallwell. 

“ Mr.  John  Bolton  & Mr.  James  Eveuitt.” 

The  agent  never  came  near  them,  but  he  raised  Mr. 
Thom’s  rent  £62  a year.  He  brought  Mr.  It.  B.  Daly 
to  value  it. 

27.010.  You  intended  to  go  into  the  court'  to  get 
your  leases  broken  on  the  ground  that  they  were  forced 
on  you  and  contained  unfair  provisions  ? — Yes. 

27.011.  But  through  promises  made  to  you  of  reduc- 

tion the  time  was  allowed  to  pass  by  without  having  it 
done  ? — Yes.  The  agent  did  not  reduce,  the  rents. 

He  said  he  would  give  £20  a year,  and  he  did  not  give 
what  was  allowed  by  the  Arbitrator. 

.27,012.  .Suppose  the  Legislature  saw  fit  to  allow  the 
leaseholders  to  come  into  court  to  have  the  rents  fixed, 
would  that  get  rid  of  your  grievances? — Yes.  The 

other  tenants  said  if  they  were  allowed  to  purchase  that 
it  would  settle  a great  deal  of  the  row. 

27.013.  You  mentioned  that  the  tenant  being  desirous 
to  purchase,  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  sell  ? 
— Yes,  and  to  arbitrate  for  a number  of  years. 

27.014.  You  have  not  asked  your  landlord  yet 
whether  he  would  sell  or  not? — We  did  not  ask  him. 
We  could  not  live  on  the  land  at  all,  only  for  a private 
income. 

27.015.  And  yet  five  years  ago  you  gave  this  enor- 
mous sum  for  the  right  to  pay  the  rent  ? — It  was  my 
grandfather.  I think  we  should  get  a longer  time 
under  the  Purchase  Act  than  49  years  to  pay  the 
instalments. 

27.016.  You  think  the  time  for  the  payment  of  the 
instalments  ought  to  be  prolonged  ? — Yes. 

27.017.  To  what? — From  49  to  60.  If  it  could 
be  lengthened  in  any  way  it  would  come  lighter  on  the 
tenants. 

27.018.  You  would  prefer  it  ? — I would  prefer  it. 

27.019.  Judge  Neligan. — Never  since  legislation 
commenced  was  there  so  favourable  an  Act  as  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  ? — Some  of  the  tenants  might  not  desire 
to  buy,  and  some  of  them  think  Lord  Conyngham 
never  had  it  in  his  own  possession  at  any  time. 

27.020.  If  he  was  forced  to  sell,  do  you  think  he 
should  be  able  to  force  tenants  to  buy  ? — Tenants  on 
one  townland — three  tenants  on  one  townland,  for 
instance — would  agree  to  buy  a townland  if  Lord 
Conyngham  would  be  satisfied. 

27.021.  They  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  the 
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Sec.  11,  1886.  other  tenants  ? — Yea ; some  few  tenants  might  not  want 
to  purchase. 

TTiomleXant,er  27,022.  But  when  all  the  occupiers  of  a townland 
agree  to  purchase,  then  the  landlord,  you  think,  should 
be  compelled  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

27.023.  Lord  Milltown. — A certain  number  of  good 
townlands  might  buy  him  out  and  leave  the  landlord 
with  the  bad  townlands  on  his  hands ; is  that  your  idea 
of  what  would  be  right  ? — Well,  some  tenants  cannot 
buy.  Three  or  four  tenants  told  my  father  they  would 
buy  if  they  could  get  a loan.  I believe  the  tenants  on 
the  whole  estate  would  buy  if  it  could  be  settled  in 
any  way  at  all. 

27.024.  Do  you  think  the  matter  might  be  easily 
settled  ? — The  tenants  are  so  afraid  of  the  agent.  Here 
is  a specimen  of  what  he  does  for  the  estate — a note  my 
father  got  from  him. 

27.025.  Mr.  Neligan. — If  these  matters  were  gone 
into  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  the  gentleman 
to  whom  he  refers,  otherwise  it  should  not  appear  on 
the  notes. 

27,02G.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  have  a lease  of  this  place  ? 
Yes. 

27.027.  How  many  years  of  it  to  run  ? — Nearly  the 
whole  of  it.  It  was  forced  on  us. . 

27.028.  If  Government  could  see  tlieir  way  so  that 
leaseholders  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881,  would  that  meet  your  idea? — I 
think  it  would. 

27.029.  With  reference  to  this  Purchase  Act,  I 
did  not  wish  to  interfere  in  your  evidence  to  his  lord- 
ship;  but  don’t  use  any  names  in  reference  to  any 
hardships  that  may  have  existed.  Is  it  your  idea  that 
landlords  should  on  certain  conditions  be  compelled  to 
sell  for  the  benefit  of  the  majority  ? — I think  so ; that 
is  my  idea. 

27.030.  And  a number  of  tenants  would  be  willing 
to  buy  ? — I may  safely  say  they  would. 

27.031.  Is  your  idea  this,  that  where  all  the  tenants 
on  a property  are  wiling  to  purchase,  that  the  landlord 
should  be  compelled  to  sell  on  fair  and  equitable 
terms  ? — Yes. 

27.032.  And  you  speaking  for  the  rest  would  be 
satisfied  tq  leave  it  to  the  court  if  such  a court  was 
established  ? — Yes. 

27.033.  What  effect  would  it  produce  ? — Peace  and 
quiet,  and  there  would  be  no  cry  for  Home  Rule  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind. 

27.034.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  cultivate  their  land  better  ? — Yes,  for 
they  would  have  an  interest  in  what  they  got. 

27.035.  Lord  Milltown. — What  are  you  afraid  of 
now  ?— We  cannot  make  money  of  the  land,  the  rent 
is  raised  so  high. 

27.036.  Mr.  Knipe. — You  lost  money  last  year  ? — 
Heavily. 

27.037.  What  led  to  that  ? — The  bad  price  of  cattle. 
Cattle  could  not  be  made  to  pay.  We  lost  £448  in  the 
working  of  the  cattle. 

27.038.  Solely  on  cattle? — On  working  the  farm. 

27.039.  Is  your  expense  greater  ? — Yes,  the  cost  of 
labour  is  higher.  It  is  not  in  the  country,  as  any 
number  of  men  have  gone  to  America. 

27.040.  Mr.  Neligan. — A great  number  of  labourers 
could  be  brought  from  Gweedore  and  other  congested 
districts  ? — The  only  chance  we  have  of  labour  is  from 
the  harvestmen  in  the  summer. 

27.041.  A few  hundred  could  be  sent  from  congested 
districts  into  the  co.  Meath  if  lodgings  could  be  found 
for  them? — Yes. 

27.042.  A large  number  of  them  could  be  brought 
from  Connemara? — Yes,  and  we  would  be  glad  to  keep 
them  altogether. 

27.043.  A whole  village  could  be  brought  up  from 
Connemara? — Yes,  and  we  could  keep  them  altogether. 
We  should  like  to  have  a few  of  them  on  our  farm. 

27.044.  Mr.  Knipe. — I suppose  you  would  have  no 
objection  to  selling  the  farm  if  you  got  the  money  for 
it  ? — I don’t  belive  we  would  get  our  own  money  for  it. 

27.045.  Mr.  Neligan. — Suppose  you  get  your 
£2,300,  or  whatever  it  was  you  paid  for  it,  would  you 


have  any  objection  to  selling  it? — But  it  is  our  home. 
My  grandfather  sold  it  to  my  father.  My  father  was 
his  son-in-law.  The  money  paid  the  creditors  of  my 
grandfather,  or  they  would  have  had  it ; we,  in  fact, 
bought  it  from  them. 

27.046.  Mr.  Knipe. — Has  the  price  of  cattle  been 
lower  for  the  last  two  years  ? — Yes. 

27.047.  Lower  than  they  were  after  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act? — A great  deal. 

27.048.  How  much  ? — We  sell  cattle  for  £13  now 
that  we  often  got  £16  for  four  years  ago. 

27.049.  Lord  Milltown. — Do  you  breed  cattle,  or 
buy  ? — We  breed  some  and  buy  others. 

27.050.  Have  you  lost  this  year  by  buying  and 
selling? — We  have. 

27.051.  That  is  not  the  experience  of  other  grazing 
farmers? — We  have  lost  on  it. 

27.052.  Have  you  had  an  agricultural  training? — 
I have.  I have  been  with  my  father. 

27.053.  It  is  rather  strange  that  you  are  an  excep- 
tion as  a general  rule. — I may  also  state  that  in  my 
opinion  there  is  a great  deal  of  fictitious  capital  in 
the  country,  and  business  is  done  mostly  on  bills. 

27.054.  Do  you  consider  the  price  of  store  cattle 
was  very  low  ? — Yes. 

27.055.  That  was  the  "case  last  year  when  you 
bought  ? — Yes,  we  had  60  head  of  cattle  fit  to  ship  to 
Manchester,  and  we  could  not  sell  them  unless  at 
ruinous  figures. 

27.056.  What  did  you  give  for  them  ? — An  average 
of  £11  apiece. 

27.057.  For  three-year-old  bullocks  ? — Yes. 

27.058.  What  were  you  offered  for  them  ? — They 
are  hardly  worth  £15  apiece. 

27.059.  You  would  make  £4  a-head  on  them  ? — For 
twelve  months.  W e bought  them  this  time  twelve 
months,  and  we  have  been  keeping  them,  just  hoping  to 
get  something  more  for  them. 

27.060.  A great  number  of  graziers  who  bought 
stock  and  sold  them  after  a year’s  grass  made  extremely 
well  this  year  ? — I should  be  surprised  to  hear  it. 

27.061.  Are  you  aware  that  if  you  could  get  your 
landlord  to  sell  this  farm  to  you  at  15  years’  purchase 
that  the  sum  would  exceed  that  which  you  could 
borrow  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act — there  would 
be  only  power  to  lend  £3,000  ? — I did  not  under- 
stand that. 

27.062.  The  poor-law  valuation  of  this  farm  is 
£387  ?— Yes. 

27.063.  If  sold  at  20  years’  purchase  it  would  be 
considerably  over  £5,000. — I was  not  aware. 

Mr.  Neligan. — £5,000  is  the  limit. 

27.064.  Lord  Milltown. — The  price  for  which  you 
could  sell  is  limited  to  £3,000,  and  even  with  leave 
they  cannot  give  more  than  £5,000.  Do  you  think 
that  restriction  ought  to  be  removed  ? — I should  think 
so.  Many  of  the  good  agricultural  holdings  would  be 
over  £5,000. 

27.065.  But  you  could  buy  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Act  of  1881  by  paying  down  a fourth  of  the 
purchase  money,  but  not  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 
— I was  not  aware  of  that. 

27.066.  Mr.  Knipe. — Would  the  tenants  in  your 
locality  be  able  to  pay  one-fifth  part  of  the  piuchase 
money  if  required  ? — Some  could  not,  but  some  could, 
I have  no  doubt.  Even  grass  is  sold  less  this  year 
than  last  year. 

27.067.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  in  the  county 
Meath  ? — Yes,  beside  ourselves. 

27.068.  — We  had  evidence  that  Alderman  Daly’s 
grass  land  was  let  for  10s.  an  acre  more  ? — I can  ac- 
count for  that.  A man  would  give  him  5s.  or  7s.  6<?. 
an  acre  more  than  he  would  give  to  anyone  else, 
because  he  could  afford  to  give  them  credit.  He  has 
the  whole  county  in  his  grasp. 

27.069.  Whatever  advantage  they  get  from  Aider- 
man  Daly  they  had  the  same  last  year? — Any  man 
that  would  pay  cash  down  would  get  a reduction  this 
year.  Men  told  me  they  can  take  land  from  Alderman 
Daly  they  cannot  take  from  another,  and  would  give 
him  5s.  more  than  they  would  give  to  anyone  else,  as  he 
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would  give  them  accommodation  until  nest  September. 
Bills  are  passed  free  of  interest  at  5s.  an  acre  more,  pay- 
able  on  the  9th  September  next. 

27.070.  These  were  his  terms  last  year  ?— Yes. 

27.071.  This  year  he  gets  10s.  an  acre  more  ?— I 
have  explained  the  reason. 

27.072.  Judge  Neligan.— Is  that  on  Alderman  Daly’s 
own  land  ?— Over  the  whole  country.  He  lets  land 
for  farmers  who  are  in  difficulties. 

27.073.  He  let  1,000  acres  of  land,  Fingall’s  land,  at 
an  increase  of  10s.  per  acre? — I was  not  aware  of  that. 
In  the  county  Meath  I know  a man  who  has  150  acres 
of  good  land  which  he  got  at  a reduction  of  half-a- 
crown. 

27,07-1.  Is  grass  land  improving  in  value,  in  your 
opinion  ?— It  has  got  lower,  and  also  the  price  of  cattle 
since  the  Land  Act. 


2/, 075.  Would  it  be  lower  these  last  two  or  three 
years . It  would.  1882  was  a fair  year  for  cattle,  and 
we  never  had  a year  half  as  good  as  it  since.  1882 
was  the  last  good  year  we  had. 

28.07 6.  Has  the  season  affected  you  in  any  way  ? 

It  was  a wet  harvest,  and  the  corn  was  lodged. 

27.077.  Had  you  much  in  tillage?— 25  acres. 

• ,27’?7?'  Was  i(i  difficult  to  secure  it  ?— Very  difficult 
indeed ; it  was  wet  the  whole,  time. 

27.079.  Lord  Milllown. — You  had  a good  crop  of 
grass . Yes,  a fair  crop  of  grass. 

27.080.  Mr.  Neligan. — Allowing  you  to  go  in  and 
get  a rent  fixed  would  be  the  whole  thing  you  want? 
— I think  so. 

27.081.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  would  place  you  in  a position 
and  enable  you  to  avail  yourself  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act  l— Yes;  other  tenants  might  like  to  purchase. 


John  Joseph  Mi 

27.082.  Lord  Milltown. — Are  you  a tenant-farmer? 
—I  occupy  a good  deal  of  land.  I don’t  till  it,  as  my 
business  is  rather  that  of  a cattle  salesman  and  com 
factor.  I am  also  a magistrate  for  the  -county  Dublin. 

27.083.  Do  you  pay  rent  for  your  land  ? — I do.  I 
sell  for  others  who  produce  the  grain,  and  I also  sell 
for  those  who  produce  the  cattle. 

27.084.  There  is  a considerable  fall  in  the  price  of 
cattle?— Very  large  indeed.  I have  brought  some 
figures  with  me.  I have  practical  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  but  I thought  also  the  commissioners  might 
desire  to  have  some  figures.  From  April  1881  up  to 
September  1885,  since  then  we  have  had  a considerable 
fall  indeed. 

, 2/, 085.  Fall  in  what? — In  the  price  of  cattle,  in  the 
price  of  beef  in  the  Dublin  market.  In  April  1881, 
after  the  middling  year  of  1880  and  the  bad  year  of 
1879,  the  price  of  beef  ranged  from  56 s.  to  72s.  6 d.  per 
cwt.  In  September  1882  the  price  of  beef  ranged 
from  55s.  to  70s.  In  April  1882  it  ranged  from  60s. 
to  75s.,  that  is  the  very  best  quality.  In  September 
1882  it  ranged  from  60s.  to  77 s.  6 d.  In  the  year  1883 
the  highest  price  was  80s.  and  in  September  of  the 
same  year  it  was  72s.  6 d.  In  April  1884  the  highest 
price  was  75 s.  per  cwt.  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  70s.  In  1884  the  fall  began  to  make  itself  visibly 
felt.  The  highest  price  in  April  1885  was  70s.  and  in 
September  62s.  6c/.  At  present  the  highest  price  is 
52s.  I can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  these  figures. 

27.086.  You  are  speaking  of  the  last  Smithfield 
market?— I wrote  this  table  before  the  last  Smithfield 
market.  The  market  last  Thursday  was  Christmas 
market.  Those  who  feed  cattle  during  the  year  keep 
a large  portion  for  this  market  and  expect  to  get  a high 
price  for  them,  as  the  cost  is  considerable  keeping 
them  over  bad  weather  and  feeding  them  on  artificial 
food  in  addition  to  the  grass. 

27.087.  A month  or  two  ago  it  was  bought  at  60s. 
a cwt.  in  the  Dublin  market  ?— It  was  very  near  60s. 
When  I came  home  the  1st.  September  I think  it  was 
60s.,  but  it  gradually  declined  and  fixed  down  at  52s., 
and  the  extreme  price  last  Thursday  was  52s.  We  had 
o0  prime  head  of  cattle  belonging  to  one  man,  and 
these  50  cattle  did  not  average  j£19  apiece. 

27.088.  Does  that  show  a considerable  fall  1— Yes. 

A few  years  since  similar  quality  and  weight  averaged 
;~28  each.  Now  with  regard  to  sheep.  In  April  1881 
the  highest  price  was  lOf  d.  per  lb.  for  mutton ; in  Sep- 
tember 9c/. ; in  April  1882,  11c/. ; in  September,  9 \d. ; 
m April  1883,  12c/.,  that  was  a year  when  sheep  were 
very  scarce  ; in  September  9£cZ.;  in  April  1884, 10c/.,  and 
September  9c/.;  in  April,  1885  9c/.  and  September  7M, 

the  fall  began  to  be  severely  felt  then.  It  had  been 
current  and  was  greater  during  July  and  August  than 
September.  The  middling  quality  of  sheep  were  very 
dinicult  to  sell.  The  present  price  is  8c/.,  which  is  an 
extreme  quotation.  It  is  scarcely  fair  to  compare  the 
present  prices  with  September  last  year.  The  prices  in 
•July  and  August  1885  were  lower.  The  rise  is  little 
wore  than  would  be  apparent  from  7\d.  to  8c/.  There  is 


illoy,  examined. 

a very  smart  advance  in  the  price  of  store  sheep  in  the 
country,  but  it  is  not  in  the  same  ratio  as  fat  sheep  in 
the  market.  They  are  buying  them  in  the  country  at  a 
relatively  higher  price  than  they  are  worth,  and  if  I go 
in  for  buying  them  I will  lose  money.  I would  say 'in 
round  numbers  that  the  fall  in  the  price  of  beef  all 
round  would  be  about  30  per  cent. 

27.089.  Since  when  /—Since  the  year  1883. 

27.090.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  fall  in  beef  since  1883 
would  be  how  much  ? — It  would  be  about  30  percent., 
and  the  fall  in  mutton  would  be  from  20  to  25  per 
cent.  I don’t  think  with  regard  to  cattle  I have  any- 
thing further  to  say,  except  this : that  the  prices  in 
England  would  correspond  with  these,  for  in  November 
1883  I was  on  a deputation  to  the  Privy  Council  in 
London,  and  at- that  time  the  price  of  beef  in  the  New- 
castle market  was  10s.  6d.  per  stone  of  14  lbs.  ; the 
current  rate  in  Newcastle  is  7s.  6c/.  per  stone. 

27.091.  That  would  corroborate  the  evidence  as 
to  the  Dublin  market  ? — Yes. 

27.092.  Lord  Milltown, — The  Dublin  market  is 
ruled  by  the  English  market  ? — Very  largely.  Wherever 
there  is  a large  surplus  for  export,  it  is  the  price  of 
that  exported  which  necessarily  regulates  the  price  of 
the  same  material  here.  With  regard  to  the  price  of 
grain,  it  is  a matter  of  considerable  importance,  and  I 
can  give  you  the  results. 

27.093.  Give  us  the  results. — With  regard  to  the 
way  averages  are  calculated  in  this  country,  I have  seen 
many  statistics,  and  they  are  in  many  cases  entirely 
inaccurate,  and  I believe  they  are  inaccurate,  not 
because  wilfully  made  so,  but  because  of  the  system 
by  which  averages  are  arrived  at— the  system  is  only 
guesswork,  because  there  are  no  quantities  given.  In 
the  sales  made  in  Dublin  market  the  quantities  are 
never  given ; the  range  of  prices  is  given  which  shows 
the  highest  and  the  lowest.  The  same  is  given  in  other 
towns  in  Ireland ; but  my  impression  is  the  way 
averages  are  calculated  is  this : they  take  the  highest 
and  lowest  price  during  eaoh  market  in  the  year,  and 
form  an  average  out  of  these  numbers,  so  that  in  other 
words  the  so-called  average  is  a time  average  of  ex- 
tremes, and  not  a quantity  average.  I know  as  a fact 
that  taking  it  for  this  year  it  is  entirely  misleading,  and 
principally  for  this  reason — as  the  Commissioners  pro- 
bably know — the  bulk  of  the  harvest  in  this  country 
from  various  causes : one,  the  poverty  of  the  tenants, 
and  another  being  that  the  steam  machines  afford  great, 
facility  for  taking  out  the  grain ; but,  as  a result  of 
these  two  causes,  the  bulk  of  the  harvest  is  sold  before 
the  1st  of  January,  that  is,  from  the  1st  September  to 
the  1st  January.  I should  be  safe  in  saying  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  total  produce  of  Ireland  is  sold  before 
the  1st  January.  It  follows,  naturally,  that  if  such  a 
large  proportion  as  that  be  sold  between  the  commence 
ment  of  the  harvest  and  the  1st  of  January,  the  only 
way  to  arrive  at  a true  average  would  be  to  take  the 
quantities  sold  at  each  place,  with  the  prices,  to  multiply 
them  together,  and  when  you  have  got  the  aggregate  to 
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Dec.  11,  1886.  divide  by  the  quantity;  that  is  the  only  way  to  arrive 

at  an  average  of  the  net  bulk  sold. 

John  Joseph  27,094.  Mr.  Neligan. — Is  it  on  that  principle  you 
Jfl0  °^'  have  worked  out  your  averages  ? — No.  I have  worked 
them  out  from  my  own  personal  experience  of  sales, 
but  they  are  not  necessarily  accurate.  They  are 
approximately  accurate.  In  Cork  they  give  the 
quantity  sold  and  the  extreme  prices,  but  they  don’t 
give  the  quantity  sold  at  each  price.  Now  I would 
maintain — having  a very  extensive  business  in  grain  for 
others,  and  knowing  the  grain  trade  of  the  large  buyers 
in  the  country — that  it  is  the  buyers  who  really  know 
the  actual  prices  realised  for  the  bulk  of  the  crop.  A 
few  farmers  know  the  price  of  their  particular  crops.  I 
have  written  to  three  or  four  of  my  Correspondents  on 
the  subject,  more  especially  with  regard  to  the  barley 
crops,  and  I received  a letter  from  a gentleman  in  the 
Queen’s  County  who  last  year  sent  me  20,000  barrels  of 
barley  to  sell  for  him,  and  nearly  all  the  barley  in  his 
district  is  offered  him.  He  says  that  he  refused  five 
samples  out  of  six  offered  him,  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  barley  offered  him  was  unsuitable.  He  says : “ I 
“ know  a large  proportion  still  remains  on  the  farmers’ 
“ hands,  being  quite  unsuitable ; some  of  it  almost 
“ worthless.  I cannot  guess  how  the  unfortunate 
“ farmers  will  turn  it  into  money.”  Then  he  refers  to 
hay,  which  he  says  is  sold  at  a very  low  price.  He 
says : “I  bought  a good  meadow  hay  in  Abbey leix 
“ market  at  25s.  a ton.” 

As  to  pork  I know  nothing  of  my  own  knowledge, 
but  I believe  it  has  risen  recently.  With  regard  to  the 
barley  crop,  one  of  the  staple  crops  in  the  central  dis- 
tricts, the  barley  is  not  merely  at  low  prices,  but  a 
large  bulk  of  it  is  unsuitable  for  the  ordinary  purposes 
of  barley.  It  is  unsuitable  for  any  purpose  in  the  way 
of  malting  or  distilling,  and  there  is  not  sufficient 
consumption  in  the  country  for  the  farmers  to  use  it 
as  cattle-feeding.  It  is  most  disastrous. 

I have  another  letter  from  Mr.  Hackett  to  the  same 
effect. 

27.095.  Lord  Milltown. — We  have  all  this  proved 
before? — Very  well.  With  regard  to  oats  the  price  is 
very  low,  but  it  has  not  at  all  suffered  so  materially  as 
the  barley  crop.  There  is  a good  crop  in  some  districts. 
It  has  varied,  I believe,  so  far  as  my  information  goes. 
I would  state  this  with  regard  to  prices  in  1885  and 
1886,  the  figures  as  to  which  are  frequently  brought 
under  my  notice,  the  average  value  of  wheat  in  the 
harvest  of  1885  did  not  exceed  6s.  5(1.  per  cwt. ; to  the 
growers  at  the  place  of  production  the  average  value 
of  oats  did  not  exceed  5s.  5 d.  per  cwt. ; barley  6s.  id. 
per  cwt.,  and  hay  25s.  per  ton.  So  far  as  the  harvest  of 
1886  is  concerned,  as  far  as  I can  estimate,  I would 
say  the  average  price  of  wheat  has  not  exceeded  5s.  5 d. 
per  cwt.  The  wheat  is  advancing  and  has  become 
dearer,  but  for  the  reasons  I have  mentioned  the  rise  is 
not  of  material  consequence  to  the  farmer  unfortunately 
because  the  bulk  of  the  wheat  has  been  sold  this  year. 
Oats  4s.  2 d.  per  cwt.,  barley  5s.  3d.,  and  hay  25s.  per 
ton.  The  produce  was  variable,  generally  inferior,  and 
much  of  it  damaged  and  injured. 

27.096.  What  part  of  the  country  do  you  speak  of? 
— I speak  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  of  the  crops. 

27.097.  Is  it  your  evidence  the  crop  is  inferior  ? — 
The  produce  variable,  and  generally  inferior,  I judge 
by  the  grain  which  comes  under  my  own  observation. 

27.098.  Do  you  confine  your  observations  to  grain  ? 
— Yes,  much  of  it  damaged  and  injured.  As  the  Com- 
missioners are  aware,  it  costs  more  to  save  a bad 
harvest  in  a wet  season  than  a good  one  when  the 
weather  is  favourable. 

27.099.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  weather  was  not  favour- 
able this  harvest? — Very  unfavourable;  the  weather 
became  unfavourable  in  September. 

27.100.  Lord  Milltown. — Have  you  any  evidence  to 
give  with  regard  to  the  working  of  the  Purchase  Act  ? — 
I was  concerned  in  two  sales  for  a prominent  gentle- 
men in  Dublin,  who  asked  me  to  take  up  the 
matter;  the  way  it  occurred  was,  the  tenants  were 
anxious  to  become  owners  of  their  holdings,  and  they 
wrote  to  the  owner,  and  mentioned  my  name  to  him  to 


recommend  them  for  honesty.  The  gentleman  imme- 
diately wrote  to  me,  and  I thereupon  put  myself  in 
communication  with  the  tenants,  and  I made  calcula- 
tions, based  on  the  time  they  held  the  land,  on  the 
condition  of  the  farms,  and  on  the  prospects  of  the 
future.  I made  the  calculations  for  them  very  care- 
fully, and  I told  them  to  go  to  the  owner  and  offer  him 
the  price  I put  down  ; they  did  so,  and  the  seller  gave 
them  the  farms  rather  less  than  they  had  offered  him. 
In  another  case  I made  a similar  calculation,  and  the 
seller  fixed  the  price  at  the  sum  I named.  I fixed 
the  price  for  the  tenants. 

27.101.  The  sales  were  concluded? — Yes,  there 
was  considerable  delay  in  getting  the  money, 
through  the  machinery  of  the  Court.  The  figures  were 
based  in  this  way.  I first  fixed  what  I believed  to  be, 
so  far  as,  however,  foresight  could  go,  a fair  rent 
for  the  time,  and  I then  took  the  deductions  which 
the  tenants  would  have  to  pay  in  addition  to  the 
rent,  and  I gave  20  years’  purchase  from  that,  and 
after  making  certain  provisions  suitable  for  the  times. 
I am  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  years’  purchase 
should  be  the  same  in  all  cases. 

27.102.  \ n good  and  bad  land? — For  all  land,  if 
you  take  the  principle  of  just  fixing  what  ought  to  be  a 
fair  rent. 

27.103.  Is  not  bad  land  dear  at  any  price? — I 
believe  the  reason  that  different  rates  of  years  purchase 
have  been  fixed  and  put  into  a clause  is  this,  that  it  is 
believed  no  valuer  will  have  the  courage  to  face  the 
depths  he  should  go  if  he  takes  two  or  three  really  bad 
years  into  consideration.  If  the  rent  is  a fair  rent 
for  all  time  the  security  should  be  the  same,  and 
the  number  of  years’  purchase  the  same. 

27.104.  But  would  you  be  disposed  to  give  20  years’ 
purchase  for  bad  land  as  readily  as  for  good  land  ? — 
Quite  so,  in  carrying  out  the  principle. 

27.105.  No  matter  how  low  you  fix  the  rent  of  bad 
land,  there  are  a good  many  seasons  you  make  nothing 
out  of  it  ? — Quite  so ; that  is  one  of  the  points  which 
should  influence  you  in  fixing  the  rent.  It  is  more  a 
matter  of  principle. 

27.106.  That  was  the  objection  taken  to  it? — 1 
believe  it  is  the  objection  because  the  valuers  really 
have  not  the  courage  to  measure  the  extremes  whatevci 
a bad  year  would  be,  and  they  say  it  is  much  better  to 
put  a short  number  of  years'  purchase  because  there 
are  no  certain  returns  which  could  be  token  into  con- 
sideration iu  fixing  a fair  rent.  I look  on  fixing  a fair 
rent  as  a necessary  preliminary  to  the  purchase. 

27.107.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  don’t  know  what  you 
are  buying  unless  you  know  what  the  fair  rent  is  ? — 
Yes. 

27.108.  Were  these  sales  to  which  you  referred 
carried  thus  ? — Yes,  in  the  first  place  the  tenant  was  a 
farmer,  having  a good  interest  under  an  old  lease,  his 
valuation  was  £80,  and  his  rent  £90.  I took  at  once 
£20  off  the  rent  he  had  to  pay  under  the  lease.  The 
lease  was  an  old  lease  and  the  tenant  had  considerable 
interest  in  his  holding.  I took  £20  off  the  rent, 
reducing  it  from  £90  to  £70,  and  some  other  charges. 
I multiplied  that  by  20  years.  I told  him  to  offer  that 
to  the  landlord,  who  was  a person  of  distinguished 
position  who  would  not  bargain  with  him.  The  land- 
lord gave  it  to  him  at  a slightly  lower  sum,  but  included 
in  that  sum  the  arrears  of  rent.  In  another  case  it  was  left 
entirely  to  myself.  I examined  the  tenant  as  to  facts, 
took  a reasonable  reduction  off  the  land,  put  it  down  as 
far  as  I could  estimate  it,  and  multiplied  it  by  20  years 
after  taking  the  deductions  off,  and  that  was  carried 
through. 

27.109.  What  loss  of  income  could  that  entail  to  the 
the  landlord? — I made  a table  for  the  vendor  and  the 
tenant  to  show  their  position  after  the  purchase  and  I 
sent  the  landlord  both. 

27.110.  What  was  the  loss  of  income  to  him? — 
That  would  depend  on  how  the  rent  would  have  been 
paid  in  future. 

27.111.  Assuming  the  landlord  should  invest  his 
money  at  4 per  cent.,  how  much  would  he  have  lost 
on  income? — He  was  receiving  £90  a year,  less 
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deductions,  say  £80  nett.  I took  £20  off  the  rent  first 
and  I told  the  tenant  to  offer  £1,400,  but  the  landlord 
sold  to  the  tenant  at  £1,320.  lie  would  get  at£l,300 
at  4 per  cent.,  £52  a year  instead  of  £90. 

27.112.  Lord  Milltown. — It  was  not  apparently  a 
very  advantageous  bargain  on  his  part  ?— That  would 
depend  on  the  way  the  rent  would  be  paid.  I did  not- 
suppose  that  would  continue  to  be  a fair  rent  or  I should 
not  have  reduced  it. 

27.113.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  it  a judicial  rent? — 

No,  an  old  lease. 

27.114.  How  long  had  that  been  in  existence  ?— 25 

27.115.  It  was  punctually  paid  for  25  years  past  7— 

Yes. 

27.116.  In  the  County  Dublin? — Yes. 

27.117.  A rent  of  £90  punctually  paid  for  25  years, 
you  value  at  £70  ?— Yes. 

27.1 1 8.  Lord  Milltown. — And  the  purchase  price  was 
£1,320 1— Yes. 

27.119.  Is  there  any  other  matter  you  would  wish 
to  refer  to  ? I want  to  make  one  or  two  suggestions 
with  regard  to  the  Act  of  1881.  It  occurs  to  me  all 
holdings  should  be  included  in  the  Act  of  1881, 
including  leaseholds  and  grass  lands,  but  excluding 
those  temporarily  let  for  the  convenience  of  either 
party. 

What  do  you  call  temporarily  ? 

27.120.  Judge  Neligan. — He  follows  the  words  of 
the  statute  ? — Witness  : And  I would  include  town 
parks,,  for  which  holdings  extra  value  is  put  on,  and 
great  injustice  is  done  at  present  by  excessive  rents  on 
some  of  these.  As  an  illustration  I give  my  own  case. 

My  father  took  a farm  thirty  years  ago,  and  he  im- 
proved the  farm  in  many  ways.  After  a lew  years  the 
landlord  increased  the  rent.  He  then  let  it  for  ten 
years,  and  he  again  increased  the  rent,  which  is  50  per 
cent,  above  what  my  father  took  it  at,  and  I have  no 

• redress.  I am  losing  a quantity  of  money  by  it. 

27  121.  Lord  Milltown. — You  could  give  it  up? 

I am  not  sure  that  I could.  I hold  it  under  an  agree- 
ment, first  for  five,  then  for  ten  years. 

27.122.  You  could  surrender  it  on  a six-months’ 
notice  ? — lhen  I should  lose  the  improvements  which 
increased  the  value  of  it  by  50  per  cent.  The  land 
was  thoroughly  -worn  out.  He  took  it  at  £4  an  acre, 
and  I jiay  £6  an  acre,  which  I cannot  make  by  it.  1 
asked  the  landlord  for  a reduction,  but  he  said  ho 
could  not  grant  it.  In  another  case  somewhat  similar 
I hold  under  lease,  and  I have  no  redress  whatever. 

27.123.  There  was  no  compulsion  on  you  to  take 
it  so  high  ? — It  was  taken  originally  at  50  per  cent, 
less  I—1 There  was  no  compulsion  to  take  it  at  that  time. 

It  was  increased  away  until  now  the  rent  is  50  per 
cent,  over  what  it  was  when  he  took  it.  With  regard 

to  the  Act  of  1881  there  is  one  point  I would  like  to  anxiety  to  buy  land,  on  the  pai 
• tate,  that  is  that  the  tenant  should  not  be  deprived  of  extreme  prices  for  the  interest 
the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  from  the  fnet.  of  ,iJ. , 


. cuc  ucuaui,  hnouia  not  oe  deprived  ot 

the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881  from  the  fact  of  a small 
portion  being  let  to  a cottier  or  labourer.  A case  was 
decided  by  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  which  the  tenant 
was  deprived  of  his  right  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
because  he  sub-let  a bog  and  half  an  acre. 

27,124.  There  is  power  under  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
to  sub-let  portions  of  bog  ?— It  was  tried,  and  decided 
m favour  of  the  tenantry  in  the  first  instance,  and  last 
week  the  Court  of  Appeal — consisting  of  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, Lord  Justice  Fitzgibbon  and  Lord  Justice  Barry- — 
decided  that  the  tenant  was  excluded  from  the  Act  in 
consequence  of  the  landlord’s  sanction  not  being  ob- 
tained to  the  letting  of  half  an  acre  of  bog.  It  you 
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of  the  Court?— But  there  was  no  power  of  sub-letting 
under  a lease.  6 

27.126.  The  Act  of  1881  would  meet  your  point  ? 

1 erhaps  you  would  read  the  case.  It  was  a tenanev 
under  an  old  lease. 

27.127.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  a person, 
holding  under  the  Act  of  1881,  letting  a portion  to  a 
labourer  or  cottier  ?— Quite  so.  What  I say  should  be 
general.  It  should  not  be  considered  a sub-letting 
unless  there  was  a material  portion,  and  where  it  was 
manifest  the  holding  was  worked  as  by  a middle- 
man. To  exclude  middlemen  was  the  object  of  that 
portion  of  the i Act  of  1881.  Them  1.  mother  point, 
perhaps,  the  Commissoners  would  wish  to  hear.  In  the 
statutable  term  under  the  Act  of  1881  there  are 
certain  powers  given  in  the  event  of  the  rent  not  being 
paid,  amongst  them  that  of  making  the  tenant  a bank- 
luptj  there  were  an  amendment  of  the  Act  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  the  tenants  and  the  country 
that  clause  should  not  exist,  because  it  would  deprive 
the  tenant  of  all  chance  of  getting  money  from  the 
banks  and  respectable  persons  who  would  lend  it 
on  fair  terms;  and  he  would  be  thrown  into  the  hands 
of  money-lenders,  who  would  charge  him  extreme 
rates  of  interest,  and  put  him  in  a very  bad  position. 

27.128.  What  is  the  section  of  the  Act  of  1881, 
to  which  you  refer  ? — I don’t  recollect  the  section,  but  it 
enables  the  landlord  to  make  the  tenant  a bankrupt, 
the  effect  of  which  is  to  deprive  the  tenant  entirely  of 
the  power  of  raising  money-. 

27.129.  I am  not  aware  of  any  such  provision  in  the 
Act?— A case  came  under  my  own  knowledge  in 
which  the  tenant  owed  arrears. 

27.130.  Under  the  ordinary  law  any  debtor  may  be 
made  a bankrupt.  The  Act  of  1881,  confers  no  power 
or  right  to  make  a man  a bankrupt  which  the  general 
law  of  the  land  does  not  give  ? — According  to  the 
actual  wording  of  the  statutable  term  the  landlord 
has  power  if  the  tenant  does  not  pay  to  make  him  a 
bankrupt  and  deprive  him  of  his  inte’rest. 

27.131.  No  doubt  il  a man  becomes  bankrupt  lie 

forfeits  his  holding  ?—  Yes.  Take  another  instance. 

Take  the  case  of  a tenant  receiving  advances  from  a 
bank,  and  he  owes  arrears  of  rent,  and  the  landlord 
makes  him  a bankrupt,  the  bank  is  deprived  of  the 
security  it  had. 

27.132.  Any  other  creditor  may  make  him  bankrupt 
in  the  same  way  ?— Quite  so,  but  the  landlord  takes 
possession  of  the  holding  in  which  other  innocent 
creditors  had  a large  interest. 

27.133.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  there  anything  else  you 
wish  to  state  ?— With  regard  to  sales  by  tenants  of  their 
interest  in  their  holdings,  it  is  unfair  tenants  .should 
be  allowed  to  sell  all  the  interest  in  the  land. 

27.134.  How  do  you  mean  ?— When  there  is  great 
ixie(y  to  buy  land,  on  the  part  of  tenants,  they  give 


't11-6,01 ™ T Te  0f>\  *1  you  Which  should  be  sufficient  in  average  years  to  enab 
vou  principle  of  the  Act  to  avoid  middlemen  him  to  liveand  thrive,  this  I would  notallow  to  be  sol 

Act  oSr  ]d,eF1Ve  the.t“ant  pf  the  benefit  of  the  by  the  outgoing  tenant,  as  such  sale  would  deprive  tl: 


you  should  not  deprive  the  tenant  of  the  benefit  of  the 
Act  of  1881  unless  a material  porlion  of  his  land  was 
sub-let  and  that  he  had  put  himself  in  the  position  of  a 
middleman. 

27,125.  Mr.  Neligan.— The  Act  of  1881  provides 
m'st,  Il  a man  wants  to  put  a labourer  or  cottier  on  his  dude 
holding  he  can  serve  notice  of  his  .intention,  and  if  the  sum. 
midlord  does  not  allow  him  lie  can  get  the  permission 


ullo  j.iTOicBi,  m farms,  which  would 

leave  them  more  rack-rented  than  before.  I would 
allow  them  to  sell  the  interest  acquired  by  the  improve- 
ments they  make,  I would  allow  them  to  sell  the  interest 
on  the  increased  earning  power  they  developed  in  the 
land,  but  the  natural  earning  power  of  the  land  tlicy 
should  not  sell. 

27,135.  You  would  restrict  the  stile  of  the  tenant- 
right  in  that  way  ? — I would  restrict  the  tenant’s  right 
of  sale  of  the  ordinary  earning  powers  of  the  land,  which 
is  the  only  thing  the  incoming  tenant  would  have  to 
live  by.  As  to  the  natural  excess  of  income  over 
expenditure  on  the  land  purchased  by  the  occupier, 
which  should  be  sufficient  in  average  years  to  enable 


by  the  outgoing  tenant,  as  suen  sale  would  deprive  tin: 
morning  tenant  of  his  natural  income  and  leave  the 
land  more  rack  rented  than  before. 

27,136.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  separate  that  portion 
under  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — That  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  the  tenant-right  unless  they  paid  an  excessive 


The  Commissioners  adjourned  to  Monday. 


Dec.  11,  1886 

John  Joseph 
Molloy. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  DAY. 


Monday,  December  13th,  1886. 

The  Commissioners  met  at  36  Merrion  Square,  Dublin. 


The  Right  Hon.  EARL  COWPER,  President. 

TnE  Right  Hon.  the  Eari.  ok  Milltown.  I Sir  James  Caird,  K.C.B. 

Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  Recorder  of  Londonderry,  1 and  Mr.  Knife. 


The  Right  Hon.  Judge  Flanagan,  examined. 


Dec.  13,  1886. 
Flanagan. 


27,137.  The  President.— Judge  Flanagan,  I shall 
ask  you  questions  about  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of 
’85.  We  have  been  recommended  by  a good  many 
people  to  endeavour  to  get  the  term  extended  for  the 
payment  of  instalments.  Do  you  think  that  there 
would  be  necessity  or  advantage  in  that  7— Well,  I 
don’t  see  any  necessity  for  it.  As  to  advantage,  I 
am  not  prepared  to  express  any  very  strong  opinion 
about  it.  1 think  in  reference  to  holdings,  which  I 
may  call  substantial  holdings,  I am  not  prepared 
to  advise  that  any  extension  of  the  time  should  be 
given.  I think  it  is  the  interest  of  the  public,  and 
ft  is  the  interest  of  the  purchaser,  that  he  should 
pay  off  bis  instalments  as  quickly  as  possible,  and  in 
reference  to  tenancies  of  that  class  I would  not  advise 
any  extension  of  time. 

27  138.  Sir  James  Oaird. — I did  not  catch  what 
you  said.  Did  you  say  larger  holdings,  or  smaller 
holdings? — Oh,  larger  holdings. 

27,139.  The  President,—  You  think  there  might  be 
a difference  made  between  the  different  holdings,  and 
that  some  might  be  extended  longer  than  others? 
Well,  in  reference  to  the  smaller  holdings  1— If  I may 
answer  the  question  indirectly,  I think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  tenants  should  be  induced  to 
pay  a part  of  their  money  in  cash  ; and  if  that  were 
done,  I think  that  then  you  might  give  them  the 
correlative  advantage  of  extending  the  time  for  the 
repayment  of  their  instalments. 

27  140.  To  give  an  encouragement  in  that  way  for 
ready  money  ?— Yes.  Otherwise,  I am  not  prepared  to 
recommend  it.  The  time,  49  years,  appears  to  me  to 
be  a very  long  time ; and  any  extension  of  that  time 
would  practically  amount  almost  to  a perpetuity. 

27.141.  What  do  you  think  about  the  one-fifth 
deposit  ? Do  you  think  that  it  might  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances be  dispensed  with  ?— I can  hardly  answer 
that  question  without  stating  my  views  generally 
about  sales  and  guarantees. 

27.142.  Well,  you  might  as  well  state  them  now  ? — 
Well,  I am  clearly  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of 
what  are  called  congested  estates — and  the  definition 
of  a congested  estate  I would  leave  to  the  Land 
Commission— I would  give  the  Land  Commission  the 
power,  or  rather  impose  upon  them  the  duty  of 
absolutely  selling  the  fee  of  the  land  out  and  out, 
discharged  from  all  quit-rent,  head-rent,  and  any 
other  charge  or  encumbrance  upon  the  estate;  and 
I would  charge  upon  the  purchase-money  the  charges, 
as  subsisting  upon  the  lands.  In  reference  to  estates 
which  are  not  congested  estates,  I would  give  them 
the  power  of  doing  so,  or  rather  make  it  their  primary 
duty  to  do  it ; but  I would  allow  any  party  having  a 
charge,  such  as  head-rent,  payable  out  of  the  lands  to 
come  in  before  the  Commissioners  ; and  if  they  satis- 
fied them  that  selling  the  fee  of  the  lands  out  and  out 
would  prejudicially  affect  their  rights  and  their  inte- 
rests, of  course  in  that  case  they  should  not  exercise 
the  power  which  I propose  should  be  conferred  upon 
them. 


But  in  the  case  of  a congested  district  you  would 
give  no  option  to  any  one  ? — They  would  sell  absolutely, 
and  for  that  reason — I did  not  mean  in  congested 
districts,  but  congested  estates.  I do  not  quite  under- 
stand congested  districts. 

27.143.  A congested  estate,  that  means  an  en- 
cumbered estate  ? — Oh,  no.  I mean  an  estate  which 
is  so  circumstanced  in  reference  to  the  number  of 
tenantry  and  the  way  in  which  they  hold  their  land. 

27.144.  Oh,  a congested  district  ? 

27.145.  Perhaps  you  would  define  a congested 
estate  ? — I would  rather  leave  the  definition  of  that  to 
the  Commissioners.  I don’t  think  I can  in  the  ab- 
stract exactly  define  a congested  estate.  I think  in 
my  view  that  a congested  estate  would  be  an  estate 
which  is  so  circumstanced  in  reference  to  the  number 
of  tenants — small  tenants;  we  will  say  the  Taaffe 
estates  — an  estate  circumstanced  like  that — or  I heard 
the  Dillon  estate  mentioned,  though  I .am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  that  the  Dillon  estate  is  a congested 
estate  ; but  an  estate  of  the  character  that  is  supposed 
to  be  I hold  to  be  a congested  estate,  where  the  tenants 
are  very  numerous  in  relation  to  the  quantity  of  land 
and  the  holdings  are  very  small ; or,  again,  where  the 
holdings  are  held  in  small  patches  here  and  there  in 
Rundale. 

27.146.  Sir  James  Caird. — There  is  a similar  class 
of  land,  called  commonable  land,  in  England  ? — Pos- 
sibly. I am  not  aware  of  that. 

27.147.  The  President. — And  that  being  the  defini- 
tion of  a congested  estate,  we  will  go  back  to  it  ? — 
I would  recommend  in  the  case  of  these  congested 
estates  the  Commissioners — by  which  I mean  the 
Court  selling— should  be  bound  to  sell  the  fee  of  the 
land  out  and  out,  without  reference  to  rents,  quit- 
rent,  tithe-rent  charge,  or  anything  else — sell  abso- 
lutely. 

.27,148.  Sell  to  the  tenants? — To  the  tenants,  if 
they  would  buy. 

27.149.  Sir  James  Caird. — Then  the  Commis- 
sioners would  first  have  to  buy  the  land  themselves? 
— No.  I would  allow  the  owners  to  deal  with  the 
tenants  as  they  do  now;  and  I would  further  ex- 
tend the  definition  of  owner  in  the  Act  of  Parliament, 
so  as  to  include  any  party  who  held  the  lands 
for  a term  of  years — say  not  less  than  sixty  years, 
unexpired,  and  not  holding  at  a rack-rent.  And  I 
would  go  further  still,  and  hold  that  mortgagees 
should  be  at  liberty  to  contract  with  the  tenants, 
as  the  landlords  do  now,  and  that  those  mortgagees 
should  be  defined  to  be  an  owner  within  the  Act.  By 
mortgagees  I would  exclude,  of  course,  what  we  call 
judgment  mortgagees  in  Ireland ; and  I would  limit 
it  to  such  mortgagees  as  the  Land  Commissioners— 
namely,  the  Court  to  sell — would  think  fairly  owners, 
having  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  the  estate. 

27.150.  And  you  would  make  it  compulsory  upon 
the  landlord  or  mortgagee,  or  whoever  was  put  in  the 
position  of  the  landlord,  to  sell  ? — Oh,  not  at  all.  I am 
entirely  opposed  to  compulsory  sale ; and  I take  the 
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liberty  of  saying  that  this  is  no  new  principle.  It  is 
only  incorporating  or  giving  these  commissioners  the 
powers  which  are  conferred  upon  any  railway  com- 
pany under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts. 

27.151.  If  the  landlords  wished  to  sell,  you  would 
oblige  the  Commissioners  to  buy  1 — I would  oblige 
them  to  buy. 

27.152.  If  they  buy  at  all  ?— If  they  buy  at  all,  I 
would  not  allow  them  to  buy  a limited  estate,  subject 
to  bead-rent,  quit-rent,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

27.153.  And  oblige  the  owners  of  quit-rent  and 
others  to  sell  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

27.154.  We  shall  go  into  that  more  deeply  by  and’ 
by,  if  it  is  necessary  to  enable  me  to  tfnderstand  it  • 
but  does  that  bear  upon  the  one-fifth  deposit  ?—  It 
does  in  this  way,  I have  a clear  opinion — an  opinion 
which  I have  long  entertained— in  reference  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  valuations  are  made.  I am 
strongly  of  opinion  that  valuations  ought  to  be  abolished 
in  loto.  My  experience  of  valuators — and  it  is  one 
extending  over  a great  many  years— is  really  this,  that 
valuations  are  perfectly  worthless. 

U.  27,1 55.  Do  you  mean  valuations  by  the  Assistant- 
commissioners  ?— Well,  I am  not  talking  of  the 
assistant-commissioners.  I am  talking  of  valuations, 
with  reference  to  purchases.  Valuations,  as  a rule,  1 
look  upon  as  perfectly  worthless. 

27,156.  And  would  that  apply  also  to  doing  it  by  a 
certain  number  of  years’  rent  on  existing  rents  ; 
negotiating  in  that  way — would  that  be  equally  objec- 
tionable ?— Yes  ; I object  to  that  altogether. 

2 < ,157.  Sir  James  Caird. — How  are  you  to  get  at 
the  value?— By  reference  to  Griffith’s  valuation. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I suppose  because  it  is  a simple 
process,  and,  with  all  its  faults,  that  it  is  an  impartial 
valuation  ? 

27,158.  Witness. — I think  Griffith’s  valuation  is  the 
only  reliable  standard  of  value  in  Ireland.  Griffith’s 
valuation  is  the  only  valuation  yet  made  with  impar- 
tiality, without  reference  to  politics,  or  other  indirect 
object. 

2i,  159.  The  President. — Has,  there  not  become  a 
difference  in  value  from  what  it  was  in  Griffith’s  time 
—one  county  different  from  another  ?— Undoubtedly 
Griffith’s  valuation  in  the  North  of  Ireland  is  rela- 
tively higher  than  it  is  in  the  West  or  South. 

27.160.  I don’t  know  whether  this  is  the  time  to  ask 
you  whether  you  are  in  favour  of  a new  valuation  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I think  it  would  be  about  the  most 
injudicious  time  for  making  a new  valuation  that  I 
can  imagine. 

27.161.  Perhaps  you  might  tell  me  in  a few  words 
why  it  would  be  a bad  time  ? — Well,  I think  there  is 
a state  of  political  feeling  and  of  agitation  in  the 
country,  and  I think  that  the  tendency  of  that  is 
rather  to  affect  the  balance  of  people’s  judgments 
whether  as  to  valuation  or  otherwise. 

27.162.  Then  you  would  go  by  Griffith’s  valua- 
tion ? I would  go  by  Griffith’s  valuation.  I would 
deprive  the  commissioners  of  all  discretion  in  refer- 
ence^ the  ascertainment  of  the  purchase-money. 

27.163.  Deprive  them  of  all  discretion?— I would. 
-7,164.  They  have  no  discretion. — Oh!  they  have 

by  the  Act  a very  wide  discretion. 

2 / ,165.  You  mean  in  saying  whether  there  is 
sufficient  security'  for  the  money  advanced  ? — Yes  ; I 
would  not  allow  the  Commissioners  to  go  into  that 
at  all.  6 

2/, 166.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  would  takeGriffith’s 
valuation  ? — I would  take  Griffith’s  valuation  as  the 
oasis,  and  make  it  imperative  upon  the  Commissioners, 
where  landlord  and  his  tenants  agreed  for  sale  of  a 
property,  I would  leave  them  the  most  absolute  dis- 
cretion to  arrange  about  the  price,  and  make  it  im- 
perative on  the  Commissioners  to  advance  so  many 
years  of  Griffith’s  valuation  in  payment  of  that  pur- 
chase-money. 

-7,167.  So  that  that  would  be  a condition,  as  here, 
lortlie  security  of  the  State?— Certainly;  I consider 
that  the  State  would  be  perfectly  secure. 

27,168.  The  President. — The  tenant  would  have  to 


advance  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase  ?— Not 
necessarily.  1 consider  that  the  State  would  be 
perfectly  safe  if  you  were  to  adopt  Griffith’s  valuation 
as  the  basis  of  purchase.  I do  not  say  whether  it 
should  be  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  years’  purchase. 
I would  leave  that  to  be  decided  by  the  Treasury 
and  the  Commissioners,  or  Act  of  Parliament,  if 
necessary.  My  opinion  is  htat  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase of  Griffith’s  valuation  may  be  most  safely 
advanced  in  the  large  majority  of  cases,  not  talking 
of  what  may  be  called  congested  estates.  I would 
make  a discriminating  scale,  having  regard  to  the 
character  of  the  estate,  what  number  of  years’  pur- 
chase the  Commissioners  should  advance. 

27,169.  Mr.  Neligan.— You  have  read  Mr.  Stack’s 
evidence  before  the  Shaw  Lefevre  Committee  ?— Yes  ; 
I am  quite  familiar  with  his  evidence— that  the  Com- 
missioners of  Public  Works  would  advance  two-thirds 
of  thn-ty  years’  purchase  on  Griffith’s  valuation,  and, 
so  far  as  I know,  they  never  lost  one  penny  piece  by 
the  transaction. 

27,1(0.  Sir  James  Caird. — Griffith’s  valuation  is  a 
rental  valuation  on  capital  value  ? — Yes. 

27.171.  Then  capital  has  to  be  reckoned  by  a 
number  of  years  ? 

27.172.  How  would  you  fix  that  ? — I would  divide 
the  country  into  certain  districts,  so  many  years'  pur- 
chase—say  twenty  of  Griffith’s  valuation— to  be  ad- 
vanced by  the  State.  I don’t  bind  myself  to  a year  or 
otherwise.  All  I want  is  that  Griffith’s  valuation 
should  be  the  basis  of  purchase. 

2 (,173.  The  President. — They  have  always  refused 
to  advance  over  fourteen*  in  congested  districts  ?— I 
know  nothing  about  that.  That  is  a matter  for  the 
Commissioners  themselves. 

2 ( ,1 74.  But  you  would  compel  them  to  advance 
twenty  ? — I don’t  say  twenty. 

27.175.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  were  going  on  to 
what  they  should  advance  on  congested  estates,  and 
what  on  other  estates? — I think  they  could  advance 
twenty  years’  purchase  quite  safely,  where  the  annual 
rent  payable  is  from  fifteen  up  to  thirty  pounds.  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  at  all  in  advancing  twenty 
years’  purchase.  On  congested  estates,  of  course,  I 
would  hesitate  in  advancing  that  amount  of  purchase- 
money  ; but  in  all  cases  I would  allow  all  landlords 
and  tenants  to  negotiate  for  any  sum  they  thought 
fit ; and  if  the  Commissioners  made  au  advance,  say 
of  fifteen  years’  purchase  upon  a congested  estate,  anil 
if  the  amount  of  the  purchase-money  exceeded  that, 
in  that  case  I would  retain  the  excess  as  a guarantee. 

27.176.  The  President. — Then  the  tenants  would 
have  to  pay  the  remainder  out  of  their  own? — Oh, 
not  at  all  ; because  I go  further.  • I say  that  the 
Commissioners  should  advance  the  full  purchase- 
money. 

27.177.  Oh,  the  full  purchase-money  ? — Yes.  They 
should  advance  the  whole  purchase-money ; but  the 
excess  over  and  above  the  amount  upon  So  many  years’ 
purchase  of  Griffith’s  valuation  should  be  retained  as 
a guarantee. 

27.178.  Over  this  number  of  years  which  it  is  de- 
cided is  fair  ? — Yes,  exactly.  I am  not  prepared  to 
say  what  number  of  years  should  be  on  Griffith’s  valu- 
ation —whether  fifteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty. 

27.1 79.  Mr.  Neligan.- — And  it  might  also  vary  as  to 
the  valuation  of  a particular  holding ; for  instance,  a 
holding  valued  at  over  twenty  might  be  dealt  with  in 
a different  way  from  a small  holding,  say  at  51.  valua- 
tion?— Yes. 

27.180.  The  President. — Then  it  would  vary — 
sometimes  one-fifth,  and  sometimes  less? — The 
guarantee  ? 

27.181.  Yes. — Yes,  it  might  be  greater  or  less  than 
one-fifth. 

27.182.  Sir  James  Caird. — As  I understand  it,  it 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  quality  of  the  land. 

If  it  was  of  good  quality — very  propriety  of  making  a 
similar  investment  in  that  description  of  land  ; and  it 
also  depends  very  much  upon  the  state  of  the  country ; 
if  it  were  a quiet  country,  as  Mr.  Knipe’s — Armagh 


Pec.  13,  1886. 

Judge 

Flanagan. 
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Dec.  13,  188G.  and  that  neighbourhood— that  would  give  it  a higher 
price? — No  doubt. 

Elanaean  27,183.  So  that  you  cannot  fix  on  a definite  number 

of  years’  purchase  as  applicable  to  all  Ireland  over  all 
congested  districts? — We  have  Griffith’s  valuation, 
which  is  based  inter  alia  upon  the  quality  of  the  land  ; 
therefore  the  quality  of  the  land  we  may  exclude, 
because  if  we  take  Griffith’s  valuation,  we  have  the 
value  upon  the  quality  of  the  district.  But  Griffith’s 
valuation  in  the  North  is  higher  than  Griffith’s 
valuation  in  the  South  ; and  why  ? — Because  it  is  a 
peaceable  district,  because  of  its  great  facilities  for 
markets,  and  because  it  is,  in  fact,  a more  civilised 


country. 

27.184.  So  that  Griffith  has  recognised  these  quali- 
ties, you  think? — I am  sure  of  it.  I think  that 
Griffith’s  valuation  is  a monument  of  skill;  it  is  a 
remarkable  document,  a document  prepared  altogether 
irrespective  of  political  motives  or  passions  or  any 
interested  motives. 

Sir  James  Gaird. — I knew  Griffith  myself  person- 
ally. 

27.185.  Witness. — If  you  refer  to  the  evidenceof  the 
Devon  Commission,  you  will  see  the  wonderful  skill 
with  which  that  valuation  was  conducted,  the  minute 
instructions  that  were  given.  It  was  not  a valuation 
made  by  one  man,  but  a valuation  checked  and  re- 
checked by  man  after  man,  sent  down  by  Mr.  Griffith  ; 
and  if  you  go  to  Mr.  Griffith’s  office,  you  will  find  in 
reference  to  every  acre  of  land  a description  of  every- 
thing connected  with  the  land — quality,  subsoil, 
geological  formation,  and  everything. 

27.186.  Well,  there  is  ong  element  not  taken  into 
account  by  Griffith.  I fancy  he  could  not  have  fore- 
seen that  positively  the  fact  of  increasing  the  popula- 
tion gives  an  increased  value  to  the  land? — Certainly 
not. 

27.187.  So  that  that  element  Griffith  could  not 
possibly  have  foreseen,  and  it  prevents  Griffith  being 
absolutely  safe  in  all  cases  ? A great  deal  has  been 
done  since  that? — Yes;  but  then  what  I say,  is  that 
the  Commissioners  may  advance  a great  deal  more 
than  Griffith’s  valuation.  It  might  be  the  minimum, 
but  I never  suggested  that  it  should  be  the  maximum 
at  all. 

27.188.  The  President. — You  think  that  in  these 
congested  districts  it  would  be  advisable  that  the 
Purchase  Act  should  be  worked,  that  it  would  not 
tend  to  stereotype  the  present  system,  and  to  cause 

subdivision  and ? — Unfortunately,  the  present 

system  is  stereotyped  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Acts  of  1870  and  1881.  I wish  it  was  not;  but,  the 
tenants  being  there,  I don’t  see  how  you  can  refuse 
them  the  benefits  of  purchase  given  by  the  Act  of 
1885.  They  may  not  be  desirable  persons  to  have  ; 
but  they  are  there,  and  I don’t  see  what  you  are  to 
do  with  them,  unless  some  great  scheme  of  emigration 
be  devised  ; or  what  I have  heard  others  suggest,  not 
emigration,  but  migration.  You  cannot  have  forcible 
emigration,  and  as  to  voluntary  emigration,  there  are 
very  influential  classes  who  are  opposed  to  emigration ; 
so  much  opposed  to  it  that  it  cannot  be  practically 
worked  out.  And  as  to  migration  as  proposed,  I look 
upon  it  as  simple  confiscation. 

27.189.  Sir  James  Gaird. — Assisted  emigration,  do 
you  refer  to? — Well,  of  course  assisted  emigration. 
I don’t  see  any  other  mode  of  doing  it. 

27.190.  The  President. — Would  assisted  emigration 
or  migration  be  less  likely  to  work  if  the  tenants 
became  owners  of  their  holdings  than  as  they  are  at 
present  ? I mean  that  purchase  would  not  necessarily 
put  a stop  to  migration?— Migration  does  not  really 
exist.  That  would  have  to  be  created  by  some  clauses, 
which  I don’t  think  would  ever  pass,  iu  some  Act  of 
Parliament.  As  to  emigration,  I don’t  think  it  would 
at  all  interfere  with  it.  My  opinion  is  that  these 
purchase  clauses  will  ultimately  lead  to  emigration 
among  the  smaller  tenants. 

27.191.  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  stop  it? — Oh, 
no ! For  a time  it  will ; but  I don’t  think  it  will 
ultimately. 


27.192.  Lord  Milllonm. — I should  like  to  know 
how  it  will  lead  to  emigration? — Well,  I think  that 
in  course  of  time  they  will  be  gradually  sold  out,  and 
there  will  be  a consolidation  of  holdings.  Then  they 
will  emigrate.  I think  that  in  course  of  time  they 
will  have  a better  knowledge  of  their  own  interests 
than  they  appear  to  possess  at  present,  and  see  pos- 
sibly tha£  it  is  more  their  interest  to  emigrate  and 
better  their  condition  in  a more  favoured  land  than  to 
remain  squatting  in  miserable  patches  of  land,  where 
personally  they  live  in  a condition  little  above — I do 
not  like  to  use  a strong  term — but  in  a very  poor  way. 
Tf  the  benefit  of  the  purchase  clause  was  refused  to 
them  now,  the  effect  would  be,  I think,  to  excite  a 
great  amount  of  jealousy  and  odium.  They  would  say 
that  they  were  crushed  because  they  were  poor,  and 
that,  while  the  power  was  given  to  people  of  a better 
and  more  influential  class,  you  refused  to  allow  them 
to  buy. 

27.193.  The  President. — Have  you  seen  the  plan 
by  which  it  has  been  proposed,  instead  of  purchase  or 
concurrently  with  purchase,  to  create  perpetuities  ? — 
Yes.  Dr.  Traill,  I think,  was  the  principal  person 
who  suggested  that.  It  might  have  woi’ked  formerly. 
I don’t  think  it  would  work  now ; I think  we  have 
got  beyond  all  that.  It  might  work  in  the  North  of 
Ireland,  but  I think  that  in  the  South  and  West  it 
would  be  utterly  useless.  All  these  plans  are  very 
good  in  themselves  ; but  I think  we  have  got  beyond 
that ; we  are  too  much  in  a state  of  confusion,  not  to 
say  of  revolution. 

27.194.  You  think  it  advisable  to  abolish  dual 
ownership  altogether  ? — If  I could  abolish  it. 

27.195.  And  get  rid  of  the  landlords  altogether  ? — 
Yes. 

27.196.  At  present  they  are  really  only  a sore  and 
an  irritation.  Is  that  your  view  ? — When  I say  that 
there  should  be  no  landlords  left,  I only  mean  iu  the 
sense  of  landlords  willing  to  sell  and  tenants  to  buy. 
I would  be  very  sorry  to  get  rid  of  the  landlords  alto- 
gether, though  I am  afraid  they  are  going  very  fast. 

27.197.  You  did  not  mean  compulsory,  but  volun- 
tary ? — Oh,  certainly  f 

27.198.  And  you  look  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
peasant  proprietary  as  the  ultimate  solution  of  the 
present  difficulty  ? — I look  upon  it  as  the  immediate 
solution  of  the  present  difficulty. 

27.199.  When  you  said  ultimately,  you  think  it 
would  not  take  place  for  a great  many  years  ? — I think 
it  will  take  a.  very  long  time.  At  the  same  time,  I 
think  it  might  go  on  much  more  rapidly  than  it  is 
going  on. 

27.200.  Lord  Mitttown. — Do  I understand  you  to 
state  that  the  contemplated  purchase  in  the  case  of 
the  congested  districts  would  lead  to  a more  consider- 
able sale  of  their  holdings  by  the  occupants? — I am 
inclined  to  think  so.  Yes. 

27.201.  But  the  tenant-right  now  in  these  districts 
is  of  enormous  value  ? — In  some  places  it  is,  no  doubt, 
of  more  value  than  the  fee. 

27.202.  Considerably.  We  had  a case  in  G\veedore, 
where  over  one  hundred  years’  purchase  was  given  for 
one  of  these  miserable  holdings? — Well,  I believe  the 
passion  for  land  is  extraordinary,  and  they  would 
really  give  almost  anything  for  possession.  Practically 
they  are  now  buying  not  only  the  interest  of  the 
tenant  at  present,  but  his  expectations  for  the  future. 

27.203.  But  would  there  be  more  offered  for  the  fee 
than  is  now  offered  for  the  tenant-right? — I think 
that  possibly  there  would  be.  I think  there  would  be. 
I don’t  think  that  in  the  west  of  Ireland,  though  the 
tenant’s  interest  sells  for  a considerable  sum — the  right 
of  occupation — I don't  think  it  would  sell  for  this 
enormous  sum,  perhaps.  I think  that  we  will,  from 
time  to  time,  have  tenants  who  will  make  default, 
and  that  their  holdings  will  be  sold;  and  I think 
consolidation  will  gradually  go  on — at  least  I hope  so. 

27.204.  Supposing  they  do  make  default  in  the 
payment  of  the  nstalments,  do  you  think  that  there 
ought  to  be  some  process  of  recovering  the  instalments 
by  the  Government  other  than  by  eviction  or  selling 
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Clio  iiuiiung  > — well,  reauy  cno  process  ot  recovering 
the  instalments  appeal's  to  me  to  be  one  about  which 
there  is  very  considerable  doubt.  I have  looked  into 
it  so  fiir  as  I could,  and  I cannot  clearly  make  out 
what  their  remedies  are. 

27,205.  You  have  looked  through  the  Act  in  vain 
to  find  any  remedy  ?— Under  the  original  Act  of  1870 
the  instalments  of  annuity — that  is,  the  annuity  of 
thirty-five  years— were  made  payable  half-yearly,  and 
were  recoverable  by  the  Attorney-General  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  tithe  rent-charge  was  recoverable  under 
Lord  Stanley’s  Act ; and  the  tithe  rent-charge  under 
Lord  Stanley’s  Act  was  recoverable  by  suit  in  Equity, 
by  distress,  or  by  action  for  debt,  I think.  Very 
well,  a power  of  sale  did  not  at  all  exist  under  the 
Act  of  1870,  the  original  Act,  in  default  of  payment 
of  the  instalments,  save  so  far  as  it  could  be  worked 
out  by  a suit  in  Equity.  In  my  opinion  that  would 
not  give  a power  of  sale ; but  there  was  a clause  in 
that  Act  stating  that  in  the  event  of  the  tenant  sub- 
dividing or  sub-letting,  or  assigning,  that  then  there 
was  to  be  a forfeiture  to  the  Board  of  Works  for  the 
benefit  of  the  public.  Well,  that  was  conceived  by 
the  Legislature  to  be  going  a little  too  far  as  to  for- 
feiture ; and  in  1872,  I think  it  was,  there  was  an 
amended  Act  brought  in,  and  the  amended  Act 
altered  the  original  Act  quoad  forfeiture,  and  declared 
that  in  cases  where  forfeiture  would  before  have  been 
incurred,  that  the  Board  should  have  the  power  of 
selling  the  holding,  either  the  entire  holding  or  in 
part ; but  they  were  to  sell  it  discharged  of  the 
annuity  altogether.  Thus  the  annuity  was  gone,  the 
Board  retained  out  of  the  purchase-money  any  moneys 
due  to  them  in  respect  of  arrears  of  instalments,  and 
the  future  instalments  were  redeemed  upon  a certain 
scale,  provided  by  the  Act  of  Parliament.  That 
brought  us  down  to  1872.  Then  in  1881  the  next 
Act  was  brought  in.  With  them  were  incorporated 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1870  and  1872  in  re- 
ference to  the  sales  of  tenants’  interests,  and  other 
sales  the  Land  Commissioners  were  to  carry  out  them- 
selves ; and  then  in  reference  to  this  particular  subject 
there  was  a clause  inserted  in  the  Act  that  they  might 
sell,  as  well  as  I recollect,  subject  to  the  annuity.  I 
think  it  was  the  30th  section. 

Mr.  Neligan. — The  2Sth  and  30th. 

Mr.  Neligan.- — I am  glad  Lord  Milltown  has  .asked 
you  this.  You  are  now  anticipating  a good  deal  that 
I wanted  to  get  your  assistance  on. 

27.206.  Witness.- — I can  give  you  very  little  assist- 
ance. By  the  30th  section  it  is  declared,  amongst  other 
things  : “ (b)  Where  the  proprietor  subdivides  or  lets 
“ any  holding  or  part  of  a holding  in  contravention 
“ of  the  foregoing  provisions  of  that  section,  the  Land 
“ Commission  may  cause  the  holding  to  be  sold ; (c) 

“ where  the  title  to  the  holding  is  diverted  from 
“ the  proprietor  by  bankruptcy,  the  Land  Commission 
“ may  cause  the  holding  to  be  sold ; (d)  where,  on 
“ the  decease  of  the  proprietor,  the  holding  would  by 
“ reason  of  any  devise,  bequest,  intestacy,  or  other- 
“ wise  become  subdivided,  the  Land  Commission  may 
“ require  the  holding  to  bo  sold  within  twelve  months 
“ after  the  death  of  the  proprietor  to  some  one  person, 

“ 'ind,  if  default  is  made  in  selling  the  same,  the  Land 
“ Commission  may  cause  the  same  to  be  sold,  &c.” 
Now,  these  are  the  only  powers  of  sale  that  I am 
aware  of.  Then  we  come  to  the  Act  of  1885. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Yes.  The  4th  section  of  the  Act  of 
1885.  It  is  really  not  easy  to  understand  what  it  all 
comes  to. 

27.207.  Witness. — Yes.  By  it,  it  is  declared  : “ (c) 

“ The  re-payment  of  every  advance  under  this  Act  shall 
“ be  secured  to  the  Land  Commission  by  deed.  It  shall 
“ be  the  duty  of  the  Land  Commission  to  exercise  the 
“ power  conferred  upon  mortgagees  by  the  first  sub- 
“ section  of  the  nineteenth  section  of  the  Conveyancing 
“ and  Law  of  Property  Act,  1881,  or  any  power  for 
“ the  same  purpose  contained  in  such  deed,  (d)  Sub- 
“ ject  to  the  amendments  contained  in  this  Act,  the 
“ provisions  of  Part  V.  of  the  said  Act  shall  apply  to 
“ all  advances  under  this  Act.”  But  my  difficulty  is 


this.  I am  not  prepared  to  say  that  this  power  applies  Deo.  13,  1 
at  all  to  the  case  of  an  annuity.  The  mortgage 
money  is  not  due.  It  is  not  the  capital  sum  at  atl.  dud8e 
By  the  Act  of  Parliament,  the  money  is  secured  by  1'lanaKan- 
an  annuity — that  is  to  say,  an  annual  payment  ex- 
tending over  a period  of  forty-nine  yeare.  An  in- 
stilment x-epayable  is  a compound  sum,  made  up  of 
interest  and  partially  of  capital.  But  how  this  power 
here  in  the  nineteenth  section  is  to  work  I think  is 
very  doubtful ; and  I am  of  opinion  there  ought  to  be 
an  amendment  putting  it  beyond  yea  or  nay,  and 
giving  in  the  clearest  possible  language  an  absolute 
power  of  sale  whenever  any  instalment  becomes  due. 

There  is  another  clause  in  this  Act  of  1885  .os  to  sales ; 
but  the  Act  and  sales  merely,  in  my  opinion,  refer 
back  to  sales  under  the  Act  of  1881  ,and  is  limited  to 
the  case  where  they  are  sales  under  the  Act  of  1881. 
which  is  not  selling  in  case  an  instalment  is  due,  but 
only  to  sales  and  to  cases  of  bankruptcy,  or  only  to 
sales  in  the  case  of  subdivision  by  intestacy  or  other- 
. wise. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Quite  so;  this  has  been  my  diffi- 
culty. 

27,208.  Witness. — If  I may  venture  to  say  so,  on 
the  face  of  it,  the  Act  bears  all  the  evidence  of  having 
been  drawn  up  in  a very  hasty  manner.  I believe, 
as  a matter  of  fact,  the  Act  was  brought  in  and  passed 
through  very  rapidly.  It  is  very  difficult  to  reconcile 
some  of  the  provisions.  I may  mention  one  matter 
about  the  guarantee  clause,  which  appears  to  me  to 
be  perfectly  anomalous.  If  the  Land  Commissioners, 
acting  under  the  Act  of  1885,  buy  a property  them- 
selves from  a landlord,  with  the  view  of  reselling  it  to 
the  tenants,  they  retain  a guarantee  from  the  landlord, 
being  one-fifth  of  the  entire  purchase-money.  They  re- 
sell it  to  the  tenants.  It  is  held  that,  upon  the  con- 
struction of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  that  that  guarantee 
is  a guarantee  to  them  against  the  default  of  every 
single  tenant  of  the  entire  estate.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a landlord  deals  directly  with  his  tenants  and 
sells  an  estate  to  the  tenants,  the  guarantee  there  is 
one- fifth  of  the  purchase-money  of  each  individual 
tenant  only ; and  the  Land  Commissioners  cannot 
resort  to  the  guarantee  given  in  respect  of  the  other 
tenancies,  to  recoup  them  or  indemnify  them  for  a 
default  made  by  any  other  individual  tenant.  I am 
not  going  to  say  which  is  right  or  wrong ; but  I only 
point  out,  in  reference  to  the  Act  of  1885,  some  things 
in  principle  which  are  perfectly  irreconcileable  in  my 
humble  judgment. 

27.209.  Lord  Milltown. — But  if  supposing  a power 
of  sale  was  given  in  _ the  case  of  the  non-payment  of 
instalments,  do  you  think  it  would  not  bo  desirable 
that  some  other  means  short  of  resale  should  be  pro- 
vided ; for  instance,  some  summary  procedure,  before 
a court  of  petty  sessions  under  the  Small  Debts  Act  ? 

As  to  other  remedies — I speak,  of  course,  hesitat- 
ingly— but  in  my  opinion  other  and  extensive  powers 
do  exist,  because  I don’t  think  that  a power  of  sale 
— assuming  a power  of  sale  to  be  given  by  the  Act 
of  1885 — deprived  them  of  the  power  which  existed 
under  the  Act  of  1870 — namely,  power  to  proceed  by 
action  of  debt  or  by  bill  in  equity.  Whether  there 
can  be  a more  summary  remedy  than  by  action  for 
debt  I am  not  prepared  to  say  ; but  to  this  extent  I 
entirely  agree  with  what  you  have  said.  I think  there 
should  be  given  a more  summary  remedy  to  the  Land 
Commissioners  to  recover  any  instalment  due.  I think 
it  is  a duty,  having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
guarantee  deposit,  to  make  every  effort  to  recover  the 
amount  from  the  tenant  purchaser. 

27.210.  The  least  a man  who  deposits  a guarantee 
can  expect  is  that  they  will  do  their  utmost  to  collect 
the  instalments  1 — Certainly,  and  the  great  difficulty 
about  the  guarantee  is  the  tendency  of  human  nature 
to  use  and  keep  it  for  any  default.  It  will  always  be 
very  hard  to  make  them  take  active  measures  against 
the  tenants  when  they  can  so  easily  resort  to  the 
guarantee  fund. 

With  regard  to  recovery  by  distress,  I suppose  you 
have  considered  that  form  of  recovering  rent  or  any- 
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Dee.  13,  1886.  thing  else  due  as  absolutely  at  an  end?— For  the 

recovery  of  rent  I never  hear  of  distress  nowadays. 

Judge  ^ Mr.  Neligan  is  more  experienced  in  this  matter  than 
Flanagan.  j am  . ^ distress  jg  not  resorted  to.  I never  knew 
an  instance  »f  distress  myself. 

Mr.  Neligan. — I have  from  time  to  time  heard  of 
its  being  resorted  to. 

27.21 1 . Witness. — I never  knew  an  instance  of  land 
being  distrained  for  rent  yet.  I am  talking  now  of 
small  agricultural  holdings. 

Lord  Milltown. — Therefore,  they  must  look  to  some 
other  means  than  that. 

The  President. — I suppose  an  action  for  debt  and 
the  sheriff? 

Mr.  N.eligan. — That  is  what  it  ends  in. 

27.212.  Witness. — It  ends  in  that  ultimately.  They 
bring  an  action,  get  judgment,  and  then  a sheriff’s 
sale. 

27.213.  Lord  MilUown. — Do  you  think,  with  regard 
to  the  recovery  of  very  small  instalments  from  small 
tenants,  that  the  machinery  of  what  is  called  the 
Small  Debts  Act,  which  enables  the  petty  sessions  to 
try  a case  not  exceeding  40s.,  might  be  resorted  to  ?— - 
I go  further  than  that.  I would  give  a summary 
power  to  the  Land  Commissioners  to  issue  a certificate 
whenever  the  .instalment  was  due,  and  that  thereupon 
the  sheriff  or  proper  officer  should  be  empowered,  with- 
out going  before  magistrates  or  elsewhere,  to  levy 
the  amount  of  the  instalments.  I think  the  Land 
Commissioners  will  exercise  the  duty  as  cautiously  as 
any  magistrate  would  do,  and  it  would  be  a les3  ex- 
pensive proceeding. 

27.214.  — What  I had  in  my  mind  was  that  it  should 
be  recoverable  in  the  same  way  as  the  poor  rate  or 
county  cess  is  recoverable  now,  and  by  the  same  means 
perhaps.  That  is  the  mode  of  collecting,  I believe 
— for  them  to  proceed  before  the  petty  sessions  for  the 
recovery? — I suppose  they  do.  I was  making  it  a 
little  more  summary. 

27.215.  — It  is  a very  important  consideration  in 
this  Purchase  Act,  which  appears  to  have  been  wholly 
overlooked,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

27.216.  The  President. — And  the  Land  Commis- 
sioners appear  to  be  under  the  impression  that  it  can 
be  recovered  very  summarily,  because  that  is  one  of 
the  objections  the  tenants  make,  that  the  Government 
would  be  a much  harder  master  than  the  landlord? — 
I am  very  certain  about  that.  Of  course  it  could  be 
recovered  under  the  Act  ultimately,  but  the  process 
is  a tedious  one — a roundabout  one,  unless  they  resort 
to  distress,  and  distress  is  not  an  effectual  way  of 
recovering  it. 

27.217.  Lord  MilUown. — Do  you  think  that  the 
holdings  of  which  you  were  speaking  just  now  in  the 
congested  districts  would  offer  anything  like  adequate 
security  to  the  State  for  the  advance  of  the  purchase- 
money? — I think  they  would  if  they  advanced  the 
money  within  certain  limits  upon  Griffith’s  valuation. 

27.218.  Then  I understand  you  to  say  that  you 
think  an  oxtensive  purchase  of  their  holdings  by  the 
existing  tenants  is  the  only  solution  of  the  difficulty? — 
I don’t  see  any  other  at  present.  I don’t  see — if  by 
difficulty  you  mean  the  agitation  which  is  now  and  has 
been  for  some  years  raging  in  this  country. 

27.219.  I mean  what  is  called  the  land  question? — 
I don’t  see  any  other  mode  of  putting  an  end  to  it ; 
none  whatever. 

27.220.  Are  you  sanguine  that  it  will  put  an  end 
to  it  ? — I don’t  know  how  that  will  bo.  I hope  so.  I 
think  it  is  the  only  mode  of  doing  it. 

27.221.  The  only  possible  mode  ? — The  only  mode 

27.222.  Do  you  say  that  because  it  is  the  only 
mode  that  presents  any  finality  ? — I don’t  think  any 
mode  presents  finality.  I wish  it  did.  We  thought 
we  had  finality  in  1870  ; it  proved  to  be  none.  We 
thought  we  had  finality  in  1881 ; it  proved  to  be  none. 
I don’t  believe  in  finality.  Politically,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  finality. 

27.223.  But  if  the  tenants  think  there  is  to  be  no 
finality,  they  will  agitate  in  secula  semlorum  ? — I think 


the  large  body  of  the  tenants  have  common  sense.  I 
think  that  the  large  body  of  them  will  become  satisfied 
that  their  interest  is  to  put  an  end  to  this.  I don’t 
think  it  will  go  on  for  ever. 

27.224.  Once  a man  has  bought  his  holding  out 
and  out,  surely  that  is  finality?  Yes,  quoad  that 
holding. 

27.225.  The  President. — Except  the  instalments? — 
No  doubt,  except  the  instalments. 

27.226.  Sir  James  Caird. — A very  important  ex- 
ception ? — A very  important  exception. 

27.227.  Lord  MilUown. — Do  you  think  it  desirable 
that  the  tenants  should  have  a clear  title  ? — I do. 

27.228.  How  would  you  deal  with  charges  ? — I 
would  incorporate — in  fact  take  the  provisions  of  the 
Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Acts  of  1845. 

27.229.  But  you  would  apply  that  principle  to 
purchase  under  this  Act  ? — Not  to  all  purchases.  I 
would  make  it  imperative  in  the  case  of  congested 
estates. 

27.230.  Congested  estates  or  encumbered  estates? — 
No,  on  congested  estates,  and  I would  make  it  im- 
perative there,  because  in  my  opinion  no  person  can 
suffer  by  selling  that  kind  of  estate  ; neither  the  man 
entitled  to  the  head-rent  or  chief  rent  or  any  other 
person  can  suffer.  On  other  estates  I would  draw  a 
distinction.  On  other  estates  I am  of  opinion  that 
power  ought  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Land  Com- 
missioners of  selling  up  to  the  fee,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  at  liberty  to  exercise  that  power  when- 
ever any  party  entitled  to  the  head-rent,  annuity,  or 
any  charge  of  that  character,  came  in  before  them 
and  satisfied  them  that  a sale  would  be  injurious  to 
their  interest. 

Sir  James  Caird. — I think  that  we  have  that  already 
on  our  evidence. 

Lord  Milltown. — I did  not  ask  the  question,  but  the 
judge  was  kind  enough  to  tell  me. 

27.231.  Witness. — I beg  pardon.  Probably  I mis- 
understood it. 

27.232.  Loi-d  Milltown. — Would  you  confer  the 
power  of  compulsory  purchase  with  regard  to  head- 
rent? — I would,  but  not  make  it  obligatory  to  ex- 
ercise it  in  all  cases. 

27.233.  Except  in  congested  districts? — I would 
not. 

27.234.  Butin  cases  where  the  property,  on  which 
the  head-rent  was  subject,  was  subdivided  into  a 
number  of  small  holdings,  then  you  would  give  power 
to  the  head  landlord  to  call  upon  the  Commissioners 
to  redeem  the  head-rent  on  equitable  terms? — Not 
to  redeem  the  whole  head-rent,  but  where  it  could 
justly  be  done  to  apportion  it  and  redeem  the  appor- 
tioned part. 

27.235.  That  is  what  I mean ; an  estate  which  was 
previously  oppressed  by  subdivision  ? -Yes ; I would 
sell  the  fee- — -if  I may  just  explain  myself,  I would  sell 
the  fee  out  and  out.  Say,  roughly,  it  represents 
£5,000.  Very  well;  there  is  a head-rent,  payable 
twenty,  thirty,  forty  pounds  a year,  or  more.  The 
value  of  the  head-rent  is  a matter  of  calculation.  It 
would  vary  according  to  the  amount  of  the  head-rent. 
I would  allow  the  value  of  the  head-rent  to  be  ascer- 
tained— the  value  of  each  interest  of  that  character,  to 
be  ascertained  by  the  Land  Commissioners,  subject 
always  to  this,  that  I would  give  the  power  of  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Land  Commissioners  to  a 
superior  Court.  This,  would  equally  apply  to  quit- 
rents  and  similar  charges. 

27.236.  The  President. — In  the  congested  districts? 
In  the  congested  districts,  and  in  ordinary  cases  of 
sale  by  a landlord  to  a tenant. 

27.237.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  all  cases  of  sale? — Yes; 
in  all  cases  of  sale.  I would  add  that  the  price  paid 
for  the  quit-rent,  in  my  opinion,  is  high.  Twenty- 
five  years’  purchase  on  the  rent  and  receiving  fees,  I 
think,  is  what  is  required.  No  doubt  this  fee  is  im- 
posed by  Act  of  Parliament,  but  the  fee  imposed  by 
Act  of  Parliament  is  a fee  for  collecting  as  an  agent. 
Well,  purchase-money  in  the  quit-rent  office  is  charged 
not  upon  the  quit-rent  simply,  but  upon  the  quit-rent 
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plus  the  fee.  Again,  I would  give  an  unlimited  power 
to  have  the  quit  rent  apportioned ; and  when  I say 
quit-rent,  I include  Crown  rent,  because  there  is  a 
slight  distinction  between  the  two. 

27.238.  Lord  Mitttown. — What  is  the  distinction  ? 

The  distinction  is  this:  after  the  Rebellion  in  1(141, 
by  the  Acts  of  Settlement  and  Explanation  in  the 
reign  of  King  Charles,  a certain  rent,  called  a quit- 
rent,  was  imposed  upon  every  acre  of  land  which  was 
forfeited  under  the  previous  rebellion,  and  which  were 
given  back  to  “ innocent  papists,”  or  given  to  other 
persons,  whether  under  the  grants  of  Cromwell  to 
his  soldiers  under  the  terms  of  that  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment ; and  the  quit-rent  varied  from  3 cl.  to  l\d.  per 
acre  in  each  different  province  in  Ireland — a different 
scale  in  every  province. 

27.239.  Do  I understand  that  that  was  payable  by 
these  loyal  people  as  a thank-offering  to  the  Crown 
for  getting  back  their  own  property  ?— Quite  so. 

27.240.  But  that  has  occurred  exactly? — I believe 
it  to  be  historically  correct.  In  the  reign  of  Charles, 
when  he  came  jjack  to  the  throne,  those  lands  which 
had  been  forfeited  were  redistributed  partly  among  the 
“ innocent  papists,”  as  they  were  called  in  the  Act. 
Practically  the  whole  of  Ireland  is  under  quit -rents. 

27.241.  Who  receives  the  quit-rents? — The  Crown. 

27.242.  The  President. — Are  they  different  from 

Crown-rents  ? — Yes.  Crown-rents  are  a different 

thing. 

27.243.  Lord  Mitttown. — As  a practice  are  the  quit- 
rents  paid  to  the  Crown  ? — Oh,  yes  ! The  quit-rents 
are  comparatively  small.  At  the  end  of  the  last  cen- 
tury they  were  about  £50,000  a year.  They  are  now 
much  less;  but  a Crown-rent  is  a different  thing. 
There  is  also  a composition-rent. 

27.244.  Rent  paid  in  commutation  of  feudal  ser- 


tithe  rent-charge,  and  that  that  is  cut  off  the  owner’s  Dee.  13,  1886. 

income  by  the  action  of  the  Land  Commission,  would  it  

not  argue  in  favour  of  their  getting  favourable  terms 
for  redeeming  tithe  rent- charge? — Yes;  and  in  the  1‘lana8an- 
original  Act  forming  the  Church  body,  passed  in  1869, 
ecclesiastical  tithe  rent-charge  was  left  untouched; 
but  in  two  years  afterwards  an  Act  was  passed  making 
the  tithe  rent-charge  recoverable  by  the  Church  Com- 
missioners.unvariable  under  the  provisions  of  the  old 
statute,  quoad  those  tithes,  but  leaving  lay  tithes  un- 
touched. Lay  tithes  ought  not  to  be  considered  on 
the  same  footing  as  chief-rents,  quit-rents,  or  any  per- 
petual rent. 

2 1 .248.  Mr.  Neligan. — And  from  their  nature  ought 
to  be  redeemable  at  a small  figure  ?— I think  so. 

27.249.  Lord  Mitttown. — Notwithstanding  the  legis- 
lation which  we  have  had  within  the  last  few  years, 
and  many  other  matters,  you  are  of  opinion,  as  long  as 
anything  in  the  shape  of  property  is  safe  in  Ireland, 
a well-secured  head-rent  ought  to  be  tolerably  safe  ?— 

I don’t  draw  any  distinction  between  head-rent  or  any 
other. 

27.250.  You  did  just  now? — If  we  came,  by  reason 
of  a revolution,  to  extinguish  one  species  of  rent,  you 
will  extinguish  all.  If  we  talk  commercially  the  head- 
rent  is  naturally  much  more  valuable ; but  if  other 
rents  are  abolished  by  revolution  head-rents  will  go 
like  everything  else,  in  my  opinion ; but  I don’t  antici- 
pate that  at  all. 

27.251.  Mr.  Neligan. — We  have  to  express  an 
opinion  about  some  matters  in  respect  of  which  wo 
would  wish  to  have  the  assistance  of  your  vast  ex- 
perience. You  were  judge  at  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  for  many  years? — Yes. 

27.252.  And  previously  Master  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Court? — Yes. 


vices,  is  that  a Crown-rent?— In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  The  working  of  that  court  devolved  on  you  for 

she  entered  into  a treaty  with  the  Irish  chieftains  in  how  many  years  ?— Until  I was  tired  of  it. 
the  South  and  West  of  Ireland,  that  in  lieu  of  certain  27,253.  You  have  a larger  experience  than  any 
rights  which  the  Crown  claimed  for  certain  services  it  other  man  ? — I have  had  my  share  of  it. 
was  agreed  that  they  would  pay  a certain  rent  which  27,254.  No  doubt  you  anticipate  most  of  the  points 
is  called  a composition-rent,  and  in  lieu  of  this  rent  with  reference  to  which  we  would  desire  to  have  your 
they  were  freed  from  these  services,  and  get  re-grants  views.  As  to  the  imperative  duty  thrown  on  the 
of  their  lands  at  a composition-rent,  under  a patent,  commissioners  of  dealing  with  congested  estates,  when 
That  is  the  origin  of  composition-rents.  I could  not  you  come  to  deal  with  these  would  you  recognise,  not 
define  exactly  all  that  are  court-rents— some  are  pay-  only  the  proprietor  receiving  the  rent,  but  the  in- 
able  for  tolls  and  markets ; but  practically  they  are  cumbrancer  as  owner  ? — I would  the  mortgagee,  who 
all  of  the  same  character  as  quit-rents.  very  often  is  the  owner  of  the  estate. 

27.245.  The  President. — A.nd  they  are  fixed  by  27,255.  If  you  throw  the  imperative  duty  on  the 

Government  at  twenty-five  years’  purchase  1 — Yes.  Commissioners  of  selling  such  estates,  it  would  bo  on 

Which  you  think  is  too  high  ? — I think  so.  the  approbation  of  the  owner  ? — Certainly. 

27.246.  Mr.  Neligan.— Do  you  think  the  tithe  rent-  27,256.  He  would  have  a right  to  go  to  the  Coin- 

charge  is  fixed  at  too  high  a rate  of  purchase  ? — I do.  missioners  and  ask  to  have  it  purchased,  totally  regard- 
In  the  old  times,  in  the  Encumbered  Estates  Court,  the  less  of  the  feelings  of  the  occupier  ? — Oh,  no  ! I 
owner  of  a tithe  rent-charge  was  glad  to  get  eighteen  would  make  a treaty ; there  should  bo  a contract 
years’  purchase.  Then  tithe  rent-charge  is  variable  ; I between  landlord  and  tenant.  I would  not  forco  the 


mean  lay  tithes.  It  is  not  a fixed  sum  at  all.  It  is  tenant. 


variable  at  periods  of  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  27,257.  Does  your  evidencevgo  to  that  extent? 

according  to  the  price  of  corn  in  the  district,  under  the  No.  I would  be  glad  if  it  couldbe  done ; but  I don’t 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  George  IY.  If  you  were  to  give  evidence  whether  that  is  possible, 
go  in  now  to  have  the  amount  of  the  tithe  rent-  27,258.  If  the  owner  of  a congested  estate  proved 
charge  reduced,  it  would  be  reduced  enormously,  he  could  deal  with  a large  proportion  of  the  tenants, 
taking  the  average  prices  of  corn  for  the  last  seven  and  not  with  the  others,  you  would  give  him  the  same 
years.  That  was  the  principle  of  the  Act , but,  un-  powers  with  reference  to  these  ? — Quite, 
fortunately,  the  A.ct  was  so  hampered  by  all  kinds  27,259.  And  when  you  came  to  deal  with  a limited 
of  provisions  about  serving  notices  on  this  and  that  number  of  holders  on  a congested  estate,  where  you 
person  that  it  was  absolutely  a dead  letter;  and  I had  quit-rent  and  head-rent  to  deal  with,  you  would 

don’t  think  there  are  two  instances  since  the  passing  then  take  power  of  apportionment  or  redemption  ? — 
of  the  Tithe  Constitution  Act  in  1821  and  1824,  or  I would  give  a power  of  apportionment  as  a matter 
Lord  Stanley’s  Act  under  which  tithes  were  redeemed,  of  course,  but  in  a congested  estate  it  would  be  hard 
Mr.  Neligan. — I remember  one  case  in  which  Mr.  to  deal  with  a few  tenants  unless  you  can  deal  with 
Jellett  went  down  special  to  the  South. — Witness. — all. 

I never  knew  one.  Therefore  I think  tithes  as  to  the  27,260.  Suppose  you  can  deal  with  a large  majo- 
rate  of  purchase  don’t  stand  on  the  same  footing  as  rity  ? — That  is  a different  thing. 

Other  perpetual  yearly  rents;  for  tithes,  from  the  27,261.  Suppose,  two  or  three  men  holding  out, 
nature  of  the  rent,  was  a fluctuating  rent,  according  thinking  they  can  emlmrass  the  estate  by  stopping  the 
to  the  price  of  corn  from  seven  years  to  seven  years,  whole  transaction.  In  such  a case  would  you  give  the 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  corn  is  diminishing  in  right  to  apportion  the  head-rent  and  tithe  charge 
value.  against  such  men  ?— It  would  be  a very  difficult  thing 

27,247.  Lord  Mitttown. — Considering  also  the  fact  to  do. 
the  landlords  were  given  25  per  cent,  for  collecting  27,262.  What  would  you  suggest? — I would  be 
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inclined  in  a case  of  that  kind,  where  a few  tenants 
would  not  buy,  to  take  that  provision  of  Mr.  G lad- 
stone’s Bill,  and  make  it  imperative  on  the  tenants  to 
buy. 

27.263.  Where  there  was  75  in  number  and  value 
disposed  to  buy  ? — Yes ; where  I found  a substantial 
majority. 

27.264.  That  would  relieve  the  Commissioners  of 
the  impossible  duty  of  apportioning  small  head-rents 
or  tithe  rent-charges  ? — Yes. 

27.265.  The  President. — This  is  only  in  congested 
districts  ? — Yes. 

27.266.  Judge  Neligan. — I am  confining  myself  to 
congested  estates. — I would  not  say  75  per  cent,  or 
what  majority.  I would  leave  that  rather  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judges. 

.27,267.  Lord  Milltown. — The  same  as  the  clause  in 
the  old  Bankruptcy  Act,  if  there  was  a majority  in 
number  and  three-fourths  in  value  ? — I have  not  con- 
sidered that- point.  Of  course  it  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  discretion  of  the  commissioners. 

27.268.  Mr.  Neligan. — Except  that  discretion  is  a 
very  dangerous  thing  ? — I quite  agree  with  you. 

27.269.  When  you  said  75  per  cent,  it  was  to  get 
rid  of  discretion  ; discretion  varies  so  much  with  the 
individual — that  is  human  nature.  But  in  order  to 
make  the  idea  of  the  sale  of  congested  estates  work- 
able, should  there  not  be  some  provision  to  deal  with 
the  narrow  minority  ? — It  is  inevitable. 

27.270.  So  as  to  prevent  one  or  more  hoping  to 
make  a better  bargain  stopping  the  dealing  with  the 
entire? — Yes. 

27.271.  You  have  anticipated  my  questions  with 
reference  to  the  rent  charges  and  quit-rents.  We  have 
had  a great  body  of  evidence  to  show  how  much 
the  dealings  under  the  Act  of  1885  are  embarrassed 
by  the  difficulties  of  making  title.  We  have  had  com- 
plaints that  if  the  owner  of  an  estate  wanted  to  sell  a 
few  townlands,  he  has  to  make  title  to  his  whole  estate 
at  present.  For  the  purpose  of  a sale  by  this  Com- 
mission, if  the  owner  of  a particular  estate  comes  to 
sell  one  or  two  town-lands,  ought  it  not  to  be  sufficient 
for  him  to  show  he  has  been  the  person  entitled  to  sue 
for  the  rent,  say  for  12  years,  to  enable  him  to  sell, 
and  let  the  money  be  brought  in  and  lodged  in  court  ? — 
I am  not  prepared  to  answer  it  in  that  form  ; but  my 
proposition  would  have  the  same  effect — namely,  that 
if  an  application  is  made  by  the  owner — defining  the 
owner — I would  extend  it  to  the  case  of  a mortgagee 
(having  a mortgagee  also  defined),  or  being  a person 
entitled  to  a term  of  not  less  than  sixty  years,  and 
not  holding  at  a rack-rent ; if  that  person  went  in, 
I would  give  him  the  power  of  the  landlord  under 
the  Act  of  dealing  with  the  tenant ; and  I,  as  I said 
before,  I would  sell  the  fee  out  and  out  on  his -appli- 
cation, and  I would  transfer  to  the  purchase-money  to 
charges  on  the  estate  of  every  description,  and  convey 
the  fee-simple  absolutely  to  the  tenant.  But  in  order 
to  ascertain  who  is  the  landlord  or  who  is  the  owner 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  I am  not  prepared 
to  say  the  production  of  any  one  deed  or  any  particular 
deed  would  be  sufficient. 

27.272.  The  great  majority  of  cases  are  where  a pro- 
prietor is  selling  a townland  here  and  there  ?— I don’t 
think  it  makes  any  difference  to  the  proprietor.  As  a 
rule  the  title  of  one  townland  is  the  title  of  the  whole 
estate,  and,  whatever  deed  or  settlement  you  produce, 
it  is  primd  facie  quite  enough.  There  is  a great  mis- 
take about  that.  Under  the  Encumbered  Estates 
Court  Act  you  are  obliged  te  go  into  title ; where  you 
have  a Parliamentary  title  you  must  go  into  it  very 
particularly,  because  you  have  not  merely  to  ascertain 
that  A.  B.  is  the  landlord  as  defined,  but  you  have  to 
ascertain  primd  facie  whether  there  are  any  charges 
on  the  estate  ; you  have  to  ascertain  the  incumbrances 
of  every  character  as  far  as  you  can,  and  the  annuities 
payable  out  of  the  estate.  You  have  to  see  it  is  not 
an  estate  held  for  a term  of  years  simply  or  under 
a lease,  and  therefore  you  are  obliged  to  go  minutely 
in  and  ascertain  those  matters,  with  a view  to  settle 
the  rental,  because  you  are  obliged  to  sell  under  the 


Act  subject  to  these  different  things.  Unless  the  in- 
cumbrance is  paramount  to  the  head-rent  or  annuity, 
you  cannot  sell  discharged  from  the  head-rent  or 
annuity,  but  you  could  do  it  as  suggested  if  the 
incumbrances  are  transferred  to  the  fund,  and  you 
cannot  damnify  any  one,  in  my  opinion. 

27.273.  1 1 would  expedite  the  dealings  between 
landlord  and  tenant  ? — It  would  be  the  most  expe- 
ditious way.  I would  require  primd  facie  evidence 
that  A.  B.  is  the  landlord,  but  what  particular  evidence 
I would  act  upon  I am  not  prepared  to  define.  The 
receipt  of  rent  would  be  one  thing. 

27.274.  The  moment  that  was  done  there  might  be 
a sale  to  the  tenant  ? — I think  so. 

27.275.  But  that  money  should  be  lodged  ? — Yes. 

27.276.  At  present  the  Land  Commissioners  have 
no  power  to  take  custody  of  money  lodged  in  that 
way? — I don’t  know  whether  they  can  retain  it  or 
transfer  it  to  the  Court  of  Chancery.  If  they  have 
not  that  power  they  ought  to  have  it. 

27.277.  Assuming  they  had  power  to  lodge  it 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  do  you  consider  it  a good 
working  system  having  this  dual  court  ? — Certainly 
not. 

27.278.  The  Land  Commission  dealing  with  one 
portion  of  the  operation  and  the  Court  of  Chancery 
with  another  ? — Three  years  ago  I recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  or  the  Land 
Commission  ; I don’t  care  which. 

27.279.  It  strikes  me  one  strong  court  with  plenary 
jurisdiction  would  be  infinitely  the  better  arrange- 
ment?— Far. 

27.280.  A jurisdiction  to  vest  the  land  in  the 
tenant,  and  then  a jurisdiction  to  take  charge  of  the 
money? — I have  long  been  of  .opinion  that  ought  to  he 
done,  and,  having  regard  to  the  existence  of  the  present 
Land  Commission,  I take  the  liberty  of  recommending 
the  old  Landed  Estates  Court  should  be  abolished.  I 
would  leave  Mr.  Justice  Monroe  what  he  is,  a judge 
of  the  Chancery  Division:  I would  transfer  all  the 
other  powers  under  the  Act  in  reference  to  en- 
cumbered estates  to  the  Land  Commissioners,  and  I 
should  give  that  eminent  judge,  Mr.  Justice  O’Hagan, 
something  to  do  more  suitable  to  his  ability  and  his 
knowledge  than  the  work  he  is  engaged  on  at  present. 

27.281.  It  is  like  taking  out  an  Armstrong  gun  to 
shoot  a sparrow  ? — It  is  quite  ridiculous.  There  were 
questions  of  law  under  the  Act  of  1S81  to  be  deter- 
mined ; but  they  have  been  long  since  settled,  and  it 
is  most  ridiculous  having  the  powers  of  a most  able  real 
property  and  equity  lawyer  frittered  away  hearing 
questions  as  to  the  valuations  of  holdings.  At  first, 
no  doubt,  questions  of  law  had  to  be  determined,  and 
there  was  a necessity  for  having  a man  of  his  position 
and  ability  to  preside  over  that  tribunal ; but  that 
necessity  does  not  now  exist,  and  I would  give  him 
work  suitable  to  his  great  legal  ability  and  acquire- 
ments. 

27.282.  Mr.  Neligan. — With  reference  to  the  Act  of 
1885  I intended  to  ask  you  a few  questions  which  you 
have  very  much  anticipated.  1 have  not  been  able 
to  see  my  way  to  the  power  which  the  Land  Com- 
missioners are  said  to  have  of  selling  a holding.  Do 
you  think  it  necessary  that  this  power  should  be  de- 
fined ? — I think  it  should  be  defined  at  once,  and  in 
the  clearest  possible  language. 

27.283.  From  evidence  we  have  had  there  would 
seem  to  be  great  embarrassment  on  the  question  of 
easements.  It  has  occurred  to  me  it  is  a mistake  for 
a court  exercising  a power  of  sale  to  attempt  to  define 
those  easements,  and  it  is  better  to  leave  them  un- 
touched ? — I think  so.  Under  the  original  Encumbered 
Estates  Act,  an  Act  which  was  exceedingly  well  drawn, 
the  light  to  easements  was  left  untouched,  absolutely 
untouched — that  is  to  say,  if  a sale  was  made  by  the 
Encumbered  Estates  Commissioners  to  A.  B.,  A.  B. 
took  the  estate  subject  to  all  existing  easements.  The 
same  pxovision  is  incorporated  exactly  in  Lord  Cairns  s 
Act — I mean  the  Act  of  1875— and  the  easements  are 
left  untouched.  In  the  Landed  Estates  Court  Act, 
which  is  not  at  all  a model  of  drafting,  there  was  a 
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provision  introduced,  the  court  should  ascertain  these 
easements,  and  there  never  was  a more  improvident 
provision,  in  my  opinion.  The  expense  it  entailed 
was  simply  enormous.  As  to  every  little  right-of-way 
over  the  property,  every  little  track  on  it,  they  were 
obliged  to  serve  the  neighbouring  proprietors  with 
notice,  resulting  in  all  kinds  of  litigation  about  rights 
of  turbary,  &c.  In  my  opinion  it  was  a most  im- 
provident clause,  which  caused  enormous  expense  and 
ought  to  be  abolished.  Under  the  present  Act  there 
is,  I believe,  a power  to  sell,  subject  to  all  such  rights. 

27.284.  Would  you  make  any  suggestion  as  to  the 
rights  of  turbary  ? — I think  it  is  a very  serious  matter, 
which  often  leads  to  much  litigation. 

27.285.  Would  it  not  be  much  safer  and  much 
easier  to  leave  such  rights  as  they  are  found?— I 
would  convey  to  A.  B.  the  lands  now  in  his  possession 
under  his  existing  tenancy,  together  with  such  ease- 
ments as  he  may  be  entitled  to. 

27.286.  There  is  also  a good  deal  of  complaint  with 
reference  to  the  investment  of  the  guarantee  deposit 
of  one-fifth.  It  occurs  to  me  some  power  of  investing 
that  money  ought  to  be  arranged  ? — I would  give  the 
same  power  of  investment  which  is  conferred  on 
trustees  in  case  of  sales  under  the  Settled  Estates 
Act. 

27.287.  Do  you  refer  to  the  21st  section  of  the  Act 
of  1881 ?— That  is  it. 

27.288.  Sir  James  Caird. — It  would  be  in  a position 
to  yield  3 per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

27.289.  The  proposal  to  invest  it  in  Consols  would 
be  the  same? — No  doubt  you  would  get  more  than 
3 per  cent.  Whether  you  would  get  more  or  not,  I 
would  give  the  power. 

27.290.  The  same  power? — Yes,  as  under  the 
Settled  Estates  Act. 

27.291.  Lord  Milltown. — You  would  not  refuse  to 
give  the  power? — No. 

27.292.  You  don’t  get  3 per  cent,  now? — Well, 
you  do  no't. 

27.293.  Mr.  Neligan. — In  point  of  fact  the  working 
out  of  sales  under  the  Bright  clauses  is  a cheaper 
mode  of  dealing  than  under  the  present  Act  ? — You 
mean  quoad  the  landlord  or  tenant? 

2 (,294.  Both? — I do  not  think  so.  As  to  the 
Bright  clauses,  there  were  two  classes  of  cases.  There 
was  the  second  part  of  the  Act  of  1870— a landlord 
and  tenant  having  agreed  to  a sale,  they  came  into 
court  to  work  this  sale  out — that  was  practically  a 
dead  letter  for  various  reasons.  The  next  powers 
given  were  under  part  third  of  the  Act  of  1S70.  First, 
there  was  an  absolute  order  for  sale.  Secondly,  in 
the  Landed  Estates  Court,  if  there  was  any  particular 
estate  where  the  tenants-  thought  it  desirable  to  buy, 
they  came  in  and  made  their  offer  to  the  court  to 
purchase,  and  that  was  either  accepted  or  not  as  the 
owner  or  incumbrancers  on  the  estate  thought  right 
to  sell  or  otherwise;  but  it  was  always  a very  ex- 
pensive thing. 

27.295.  There  was  also  a good  deal  of  complaint  as 
to  the  working  of  the  Act  of  1885— that  after  the  land- 
lord and  tenant  agreed  on  a price,  the  agreement  is 
sent  up  to  the  Commissioners,  and  sometimes  the 
Commissioners  say,  “We  cannot  agree.”  Is  it  not 
rather  a hardship  to  create  a power  for  fixing  a value 
without  giving  a man  an  opportunity  of  being  heard  ? — - 
I would  meet  that  by  taking  Griffith’s  valuation.  The 
Commissioners  would  be  bound  to  advance  so  much 
on  Griffith.  Any  excess  over  that,  I would  retain  as  a 
guarantee. 

27.296.  That  idea  of  yours  anticipates  a question  I 
was  going  to  ask.  We  have  had  a good  deal  of 
evidence  with  reference  to  facilitating  proceedings  in 
ejectment.  Have  you  any  objection  to  give  your 
opinion  on  that? — That  is  not  quite  within  my 
province. 

27.297.  The  period  for  redemption,  six  months  at 
present,  runs  from  the  execution  of  the  decree? — Yes. 

27.298.  Would  it  be  an  improvement  to  make  it 
run  from  the  time  of  the  judgment  of  the  court  1 — I 
think  so,  subject  to  any  question  of  appeal. 
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27.299.  It  would  facilitate  procedure  and  the  Dec.  13. 

dealings  between  the  parties  to  make  the  period  of  — — 

redemption  run  from  the  judgment? — Yes.  I see  no  J,ul3go 
principle  in  fixing  it  from  the  execution  of  the  1'll'n88an 
habere. 

27.300.  Where  the  writ  which  now  takes  the  placo 
of  the  old  writ  of  habere  is  executed,  if  possession  is 
immediately  after  retaken  by  the  defendant,  I am  in- 
formed that  some  Divisipns  hold  that  the  writ  is  spent 
and  cannot  be  re-executed ?— If  that  be  the  case,  I 
say  the  law  ought  to  be  altered.  There  is  no  common  • 
sense  in  that.  It  is  an  encouragement  to  lawlessness. 

-(,301.  If  the  plaintiff  went  back  to  the  court  and 
satisfied  them  of  such  a fact,  and  that  there  had  been 
no  change  of  rights  between  the  parties,  they  might 
reissue  the  writ  ?— Yes  ; but  how  are  you  to  check  a 
tenant  who  might  act  lawlessly  then  again  and  go 
into  possession.  I don’t  see  how  it  would  work.  I 
would  try  other  remedies. 

27.302.  The  plaintiff  would  watch  his  rights  better 
the  second  time.  Have  you  ever  turned  over  in  your 
mind  the  procedure  as  to  sheriffs’  sales  under  writs  of 
fi-  fa.  ? — Yes. 

27.303.  Whether  there  might  not  be  some  simpler 
mode  of  putting  him  into  possession  ? — First  of  all,  a 
plaintiff  executes  his  judgment.  There  is  a convey- 
ance from  the  sheriff,  and  he  gets  the  assignment,  and 
on  that  he  must  take  legal  proceedings  in  ejectment, 
in  which  he  may  be  baffled. 

27.304.  Would  you  consider  that  when  the  sheriff 
executes  an  assignment  to  a purchaser  at  a sale  that 
the  sheriff  should  put  the  purchaser  into  possession  if  the 
defendant  or  any  third  party  did  not  show  cause  against 
it  ? — I do  not  see  any  objection  to  that.  I consider 
that  many  of  the  outrages  in  the  country  are  caused 
by  this  multiplication  of  legal  processes.  In  the 
superior  courts  it  was  necessary  at  one  time,  when  you 
brought  an  ejectment,  to  serve  the  parties  either  in 
person  or  to  serve  them  by  going  to  their  houses.  It 
was  found  that  the  bailiffs,  when  they  went  to  serve 
these  processes,  were  assaulted  and  attacked,  in  some 
cases  murdered,  and  the  judges  of  the  superior  courts 
made  a rule  dispensing  with  the  necessity  of  serving 
writs  in  that  way,  and  substituting  service  by  trans- 
mitting the  notice  through  the  post-office  and  by 
posting  the  notice  on  the  nearest  police  barrack.  The 
result  was  simply  magical. 

27.305.  Lord  Milltown. — Is  that  applied  to  all  Ire- 
land ? — No.  Itis  limited  to  districts  called  the  disturbed 
districts. 

27.306.  Mr.  Neligan. — Proclaimed  districts? — Yes. 

27.307 . Lord  Milltown. — How  does  that  stand  now  f 
—It  remains  the  same  rule  as  regards  the  proclaimed 
districts. 

27.308.  You  must  first  proclaim  the  district?— Yes. 

The  proclamation  of  a district  is  done  by  superior 
authority. 

27.309.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  that  rule 
should  not  apply  to  the  whole  country? — That  is 
another  question. 

27.310.  Mr.  Neligan . —Ref erring  to  the  subject  of 
easements,  as  I read  the  Act  of  1870,  a sale  under  the 
second  part  of  that  Act  differs  from  a sale  under  the 
third  part  ?— Completely,  not  only  as  to  that,  but 
even  as  to  the  title  conferred.  A sale  under  the 
second  part  left  the  easements  as  they  were,  and  in  a 
sale  under  the  third  part  you  were  obliged  to  ascertain 
the  easements.  A sale  under  the  second  part  gave 
absolute  interest  as  against  all  the  world,  whereas 
in  a sale  under  the  third  part  of  a leasehold  interest, 
the  lease  could  be  impeached  by  title  paramount. 

27.311.  Sir  James  Caird. — You  said  in  speaking  as 
to  the  rate  at  which  sales  are  carried  through.  You 
believed  that  could  be  expedited  ? — Certainly. 

27.312.  Let  us  know  in  what  manner  ? — Well, 
because  according  to  the  mode  which  I suggest  it 
would  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  minute  investiga- 
tions of  title  now  required.  It  would  be  unnecessary 
to  go  into  a minute  investigation  of  the  title  till 
distribution  of  the  fund..  In  reference  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  fund  permit  me  to  say  in  reference  to 
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Dee.  13,  1886.  the  costs  : when  you  come  in  under  the  Act  of  1845 

the  Land  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  the  costs  are 

p“d6°  borne  by  the  railway  company.  If  you  sell  now  as  I 

6 n'  propose,  somebody  should  pay  the  costs  of  showing  the 
landlord’s  title  and  the  title  of  the  incumbrancers.  I 
don’t  propose  the  estate  should  bear  all  these  costs.  The 
owner  should  pay  the  costs  of  making  out  his  own  title, 
but  in  reference  to  costs  generally,  quoad  the  landlord 
and  all  those  outstanding  interests  brought  in  not  by 
the  owner,  but  brought  in  by  operation  of  law,  the  costs 
* of  doing  that  ought  to  be  borne  either  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  in  certain  proportions  by  the  Government 
and  either  the  electoral  division  or  the  union  at 
large.  That  would  be  a fair  thing,  for  it  would  be  a 
benefit  to  the  country  that  these  sales  should  be  carried 
out  and  diminish  pauperism.  It  would  be  a hard 
thing  on  the  owner  of  the  property  if  bound  to  pay 
all  the  costs  in  addition  to  making  out  the  title. 
Therefore,  the  costs  must  be  borne  by  somebody  else.  I 
think  the  Government  ought  fairly  bear  a proportion 
of  the  costs,  for  it  is  the  interest  of  the  Government 
these  sales  should  be  carried  out.  They  should,  there- 
fore, either  bear  the  whole  or  a proportion  of  that  cost. 
That  is  not  a novel  idea  of  mine,  because  in  the  Act 
of  1870  you  will  find  a similar  provision  or  an 
analogous  provision,  making  the  Treasury  liable  for 
the  payment  of  the  costs  in  certain  cases. 

■ 27,313.  It  is  the  39th  section  of  the  Act  of  1870, 
and  it  says  : — “ Where  any  purchase-moneys  have 
“ been  so  lodged  in  court  or  in  the  prescribed  bank, 
“ provision  shall  be  made  in  the  prescribed  manner, 
“ with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  payment 
“ without  cost  to  the  persons  entitled  to  any  estate  or 
“ interest  in  or  having  charges  upon  the-  holding  so 
“ sold  of  any  principal  or  interest  moneys  to  which 
“ such  persons  may  be  entitled  in  respect  of  such 
“ estate  and  interest : Provided  that  any  provision  so 
“ made  shall  not  extend  to  any  expense  caused  by  dis- 
“ puted  titles  or  any  expense  incurred  by  the  failures 
“ of  any  person  to  comply  with  the  rules  for  the  time 
“ being  in  force  relating  to  the  distribution  of  such 
“ purchase-moneys.” — I merely  refer  to  that  to  show 
my  idea  about  the  costs  is  nothing  new  in  principle. 

27.314.  Is  there  any  other  point  in  which  you  think 
it  advisable  the  Act  of'  1885  might  be  modified  with 
regard  to  proceedings? — There  are  many  minute 
points  in  the  Act  of  1885.  For  example — I think  a 
power  should  be  conferred  on  the  Commissioners  to 
liberate  the  guarantee  fund  from  time  to  time  either 
in  whole  or  in  part.  Why  it  should  he  retained  abso- 
lutely for  a period  of  eighteen  years  I do  not  under- 
stand— the  instalments  being  regularly  paid  by  the 
purchaser.  Further  I would  confer  on  the  Commis- 
sioners a power  to  enforce  the  specific  performance  of 
the  agreements  for  sale.  And  I would  also  compel 
mortgagees  to  receive  part  payment  of  their  mortgage. 

27.315.  You  said  you  were  in  favour  of  a large 
extension  of  peasant  proprietors  in  Ireland  ? — I am  in 
favour,  under  the  present  circumstances  of  the  country, 
of  encouraging  as  much  as  possible  tenants  in  buying 
and  facilitating  sales  to  them. 

27.316.  I don’t  know  if  any  question  was  put  to 
you  with  regard  to  leaseholders  coming  into  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881.  Can  you  offer  any 
opinion  on  that  point,  and  to  what  extent  it  should 
be  ? — It  is  an  important  question.  I can  see  no  dis- 
tinction between  leaseholders  and  tenants  from  year  to 
year,  none  whatever.  I see  no  distinction  in  principle. 

27.317.  And  what  is  applicable  to  one  would  be 
applicable  to  the  other  ? — Quite  so.  The  exclusion  of 
one  class  and  inclusion  of  another  is  only  calculated 
to  excite  ill-feeling  and  keep  up  irritation. 

27.318.  There  are  certain  descriptions  of  land  ex- 
cluded from  the  Act ; pasture  lands,  especially  dairy 
farms,  are  excluded  from  the  Act.  What  is  your 
opinion  as  to  that  exclusion  ? — My  opinion  is,  pasture 
lands  ought  to  be  left  as  they  are. 

27.319.  Would  you  exclude  dairy  farms  where  you 
have  an  occupying  tenant  carrying  on  actual  farm- 
ing ? — I am  not  prepared  to  express  any  opinion,  as  I 
have  no  experience  about  dairy-farming. 


27.320.  Going  back  to  the  question  of  leases,  what 
would  be  your  idea  as  to  leases,  whether  made  before 
or  after  the  Act  of  1870,';  my  object  is  to  know  what 
description  of  leases  might  be  safely  admitted  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act? — Before  the  Act  of  1870  tenants 
were  most  anxious  to  get  leases.  I remember,  in  my 
experience  in  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  when  a con- 
siderable portion  of  my  time  was  taken  up  in  deciding 
on  the  right . of  tenants  to  leases,  and  the  great 
anxiety  of  the  tenants  then  was  to  get  leases.  Since 
the  Act  of  1870  it  has  been  exactly  the  other  way, 
and  the  great  anxiety  is  to  remain  as  tenants  from 
year  to  year. 

27.321.  To  what  extent  would  you  think  it  proper 
to  limit  the  admission  of  agricultural  leases  to  the 
benefit  of  the  Act  ? — I don’t  quite  understand  that. 

27.322.  Mr.  Neligan. — Some  gentleman  said  he 
would  admit  all  leaseholders  to  the  advantages  of  the 
Act  of  1881  whose  leases  were  purely  agricultural, 
the  term  of  which  did  not  exceed  60  years  at  the 
creation  of  them  ? — If  you  allow  the  leases  in  there 
must  be  reciprocity,  and  I would  allow  landlords  to 
bring  in  old  leases. 

' 27,323.  .Sir  James  Caird. — For  instance,  one  witness 
said  he  would  not  go  back  beyond  1866? — I would 
limit  it  to  such  agricultural  leases  as  are  usually 
executed  in  Ireland  under  powers  contained  in  settle- 
ments— that  is  to  say,  leases  not  exceeding  as  a rule 
the  term  of  21  years,  or  under  the  power  given  by 
Baron  Deasy’s  Act — the  Act  of  1860 — i.e.  to  a term  of 
21  years. 

27.324.  That  is  a 21  years’  lease?— Yes. 

27.325.  Lord  MilUovm. — Ave  these  the  only  ones 
you  think  ought  to  be  admitted? — I would  not  be 
prepared  to  go  further.  In  a general  way,  all  I can 
say  is  this,  that  I can  see  no  distinction  in  principle 
between  a tenant  holding  under  a lease  and  a tenancy 
from  year  to  year. 

27.326.  It  may  be  a written  demise  ?—  Quite  so. 

27.327.  Sir  James  Caird. — Therefore  the ' principle 
of  admission  to  the  advantages  of  the  Act  would  apply 
equally  to  both? — In  my  opinion  it  does.  Leases 
limited,  as  I have  stated,  such  as  may  be  granted 
under  the  ordinary  powers  of  a marriage  settlement, 
or  such  leases  as  a tenant  for  life  is  empowered  to 
execute  under  the  provisions  of  Baron  Deasy’s  Act, 
which  is  for  a term  of  21  years,  they  might  be  included’ 
The  leases  in  Ireland  really  fixed  not  the  amount  of 
rent,  but  the  maximum  amount  of  rent  a landlord 
could'  get.  They  bound  the  one  party  and  never 
bound  the  other.  From  my  experience,  I can  say  I 
have  known  great  crises,  rents  have  always  been  regu- 
lated by  economical  causes  and  irrespective  of  and 
without  the  intervention  of  the  Legislature.  After 
the  war  in  1815  or  1816  the  rents  fell  75  per  cent.  I 
have  seen  leases  reserving  two  guineas  for  land  for 
which  you  don’t  now  get  seven  shillings.  After  the 
famine  years  at  ’46,  ’47,  and  ’48  the  rents  tumbled 
down  50  per  cent,  all  over  the  country,  and  the  rents 
are  now  nothing  to  what  they  were  prior  to  1846. 

27.328.  At  the  time  of  the  famine  the  farmers  were 
really  running  away  ? — In  some  places  they  were ; in 
others  they  were  not.  I belong  to  a county  where 
there  are  large  districts  of  grazing  land ; I know  the 
grazing  rents  which  were  received  and  the  abatements 
the  tenants  got  after  I848.  Many  of  them  made  con- 
siderable fortunes  up  to  1879.  Since  there  was  a fall 
in  prices  and  rents  have  been  reduced.  Contrast 
the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings  banks. 
Take  1849  and  1879  and  the  present  year — there 
were  2 or  3 millions  then,  and  now  there  are  over 
30  millions. 

27.329.  Mr.  Neligan. — Something  over  30  millions? 
— Yes ; but  still  I have  no  doubt  we  are  going  through 
very  hard  times. 

27.330.  The  President. — When  rents  are  judicially 
fixed  are  not  landlords  more  unwilling  to  give  re- 
ductions ? — Naturally  enough  the  theory  of  the  thing 
was  to  have  the  rent  judicially  fixed.  Fixing  means 
that  the  thing  is  to  continue  for  a certain  number  of 
years ; but  the  rents  have  come  down.  There  can  be 
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no  fixing.  It  is  all  lost  time.  If  the  fixing  is  over 
a fair  rent,  it  must  come  down,  whether  a judicial 
rent  or  not.  The  fixed  rent  is  a maximum  payable  to 
the  landlord,  but  not  a minimum  by  the  tenant. 

27.331.  As  regards  jointures  and  family  charges, .it 
seems  to  be  the  case  that  many  landlords  are  very 
much  crippled  by  having  to  pay  these  charges  made 
prior  to  the  Act  of  1881  onrents  which  are  very  much 
cut  down.  Is  it  not  unfair  to  landlords  that  other 
members  of  their  family  should  not  assist  in  bearing 
the  burden  ? — I would  draw  a distinction  between 
jointures  and  family  charges.  A jointure  is  a contract 
entered  into  on  a very,  solemn  occasion.  A lady  or 
her  friends  contract  that  she  should  have  a certain 
sum  in  certain  events.  She  may  bring  in  a fortune, 
and  it  would  be  a very  serious  interference  with 
contract  if  the  jointure  was  to  be  reduced  by  reason 
of  the  diminution  of  the  value  of  an  estate.  A family 
charge  is  a different  thing.  A charge  for  younger 
children  is  supposed  to  be  a proportion  of  the  estate 
having  regard  to  the  value  of  the  estate  as  it  then 
stands,  and  it  is  to  be  deducted  from  the  capital  value 
of  the  estate  for  the  benefit  of  the  younger  members 
of  the  family.  The  difficulty  of  dealing  with  family 
charges  is  this.  The  family  charge  is  often  mort- 
gaged or  sold  to  some  third  party,  and  though  I 
could  understand,  if  it  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
younger  children,  it  could  be  reduced  in  the  same 
ratio,  having  regard  to  the  fall  in  the  value  of  pro- 
perty, yet  practically  I don’t  see  how  it  is  to  be 
worked  out  if  you  have  a charge  for  ill, 000  sold  for 
£1,000Z.  It  would  be  hard  the  purchaser  should  lose 
his  money. 

27.332.  He  would  be  making  a bad  investment  ? — 
When  a marriage  is  agreed  on  and  carried  out  it  is 
only  fair  that  younger  children  should  get  only  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  estates,  calculating  tlje 
estate  as  representing  such  a capital  value ; but  as  to 
how  it  is  to  be  worked  out  I see  great  difficulty. 

27.333.  You  think  a jointure  ought  not  to  be 
touched  ? — I think  a jointure  is  on  a different  footing. 
It  is  a contract  of  the  highest  nature  between  husband 
and  wife,  and  it  is  a contract  which  I think  ought  not 
to  be  interfered  with. 

27.334.  Lord  Hilltown. — Do  you  think  any  difficulty 
would  arise  in  a case  of  this  character  for  the  purpose 
of  a sale  absolutely  to  a tenant.  Suppose  one  of  the 
tenants  had  on  his  holding  a bog  on  which  the  land  - 
lord  had  previously  reserved  to  himself  the  right  to  le  t 
that  part  to  each  tenant  and  the  tenants  got  it  on 
presenting  a card,  the  tenant  purchasing  under  your 
proposition  would  become  absolute  owner  of  the  bog  ? 
-Yes. 

27.335.  He  might  then  refuse  the  other  tenants  the 
right  of  turbary? — No;  I would  make  it  subject  to 
the  existing  rights  of  the  other  tenants  then  existing 
on  that  bog. 

27.336.  But  the  tenants  had  no  right  without  the 
landlord  giving  permission  to  go  there? — There  are 
bogs  of  which  the  landlords  reserve  absolutely  to  them- 
selves the  ownership.  Then  there  are  bogs  where 
the  landlord  merely  reserves  to  himself  the  right  of 
giving  turbary  to  his  other  tenants,  they  paying  a 
certain  sum  for  that  right  of  turbary,  or  otherwise, 
as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  either  a right  con- 
ferred on  the  tenant,  or  it  is  merely  a permission 
given  to  the  tenants  to  cut  turf.  Well,  if  it  is  a right 
which  the  landlord  has  given  other  tenants,  that  right 
could  not  be  interfered  with.  I would  make  the 
conveyance  to  the  purchasing  tenant  subject  to  the 
right  of  turbary  as  it  subsists.  If  it  was  a mere 
permission  given  there  is  an  end  to  it,  once  the  con- 
veyance is  executed.  The  new  purchaser  may  either 
give  the  turbary  or  not. 

27.337.  Mr.  Neligan. — All  that  could  be  arranged 
before  the  sale? — Quite  so. 

27.338.  Mr.  Knipe. — With  reference  to  Griffith’s 
valuation,  you  said  the  valuation  was  much  higher 
in  Ulster  than  in  the  South  and  West? — I think  so. 

27.339.  He  commenced  to  make  his  valuation  in 
1853  ?— Yes. 


27.340.  Carlow,  Cork,  Dublin,  Limerick,  Queen’s  Dec.  is,  1 

County,  Tipperary,  Waterford,  were  all  valued  in  that  

year  1853  ? — I assume  that  to  be  quite  correct.  i?dg0 

27.341.  In  1854  Dublin,  Kildare,  Wexford,  and  tlanagan- 
Wicklow ; and  in  1855  King’s  County,  Longford, 

Louth,  Drogheda,  Meath,  Westmeath  ; in  the  year 

1856  Clare  and  Galway;  while  in  1857,  Cavan,  Gal- 
way, Leitrim,  and  Mayo;  in  1858  Donegal,  Ros- 
common, and  Sligo;  in  1859  Londonderry;  in  1860 
Tyrone;  in  1861  Monaghan;  in  1862  Antrim  and 
Carrickfergus : in  1863  Fermanagh;  in  1864  Down; 
and,  last  of  all,  Armagh  in  1865.  It  has  been  said 
that  produce  had  risen  considerably  during  those 
years.  Do  you  think  that  was  an  element  in  putting 
a higher  valuation  on  Ulster?— I am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  There  was  originally  Griffith’s  valuation  all 
over  Ireland.  Then  there  was  a tenement  valuation, 
which  is  based  on  Griflith’s  valuation.  It  is  practically 
a subdivision  of  Griffith’s  valuation,  which  was  a 
townland  valuation.  Practically  between  the  town- 
land  valuation,  which  is  the  last  revised  valuation, 
and  the  original  valuation,  there  is  little  differ- 
ence ; but  I have  no  doubt  that  in  Ulster — it  is  a 
mere  matter  of  opinion — Griffith’s  valuation  is  higher 
in  relation  to  the  letting  value  of  the  land,  because  in 
Ulster  there  are  more  industries.  They  are  a more 
thriving  population,  taking  them  all  round,  than  they 
are  in  other  parts  of  'Ireland,  they  are  in  imme- 
diate connection  with  Scotland,  and  can  dispose  of 
their  produce  to  more  advantage. 

27.342.  Mr.  Neligan. — Griffith’s  valuation  was 
made  with  reference  to  a standard  of  price,  fixed  in 
1852 1 — Quite  so. 

27.343.  Mr.  Knipe. — And  even  if  it  were  true  the 
price  of  produce  had  gone  up  from  the  time  Griffith 
commenced  to  make  his  valuation,  it  would  not  have 
affected  it? — Not  at  all.  Griffith’s  valuation  is  a 
wonderful  document,  and  the  only  reliable  valuation  I 
know  of. 

•27,344.  It  is  not  a guide  for  the  Commissioners 
fixing  fair  rents  ? — I know  nothing  about  the  Com- 
missioners’ mode  of  fixing  fair  rents. 

27.345.  With  reference  to  town-parks,  I would 
like  your  opinion  on  that,  having  said  so  much  as  to 
leaseholders ? — Well,  about  town-parks? 

27.346.  It  has  been  stated  the  holders  of  town- 
parks  should  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of  the  Land 
Act.  on  condition  that  the  landlord  had  the  right  to 
take  up  possession  for  building  purposes  if  he  thinks 
fit? — I express  no  opinion  about  it;  I know  nothing 
about  it. 

27.347.  They  are  excluded  from  the  benefit  of  the 
Land  Act  at  present  ? — I am  aware  they  are. 

27.348.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  is  a hardship  they 
should  be  ? — They  are  excluded  ; and  so  are  people 
living  in  houses  in  town  excluded.  I cannot  give  an 
opinion  on  the  policy  of  that  exclusion. 

27.349.  In  many  cases  the  rents  of  these  town- 
parks  are  far  beyond  what  the  letting  value  of  the 
land  is  worth  ? — In  town-parks — if  the  rents  are  be- 
yond the  letting  value,  why  not  surrender  them. 

27.350.  In  many  cases  they  have  made  improve- 
ments?— They  either  made  them  on  lease  or  they  made 
them  very  imprudently. 

27.351.  As  a rule,  improvements  have  been  made 
by  the  tenants  ? — If  so,  and  they  are  suitable  to  the 
holding,  they  should  get  the  benefit  of  them. 

27.352.  Give  us  your  opinion  with  reference  to 
the  effect  which  you  think  it  would  produce  on  the 
tenants  of  Ireland  if  assisted  to  become  owners  of 
their  .holdings? — It  would  pacify  the  country  very 
much  if  they  are  allowed  to  purchase.  My  belief  is 
that,  if  they  are  allowed  to  purchase,  it  will  have  a 
very  beneficial  influence  on  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.  It  will  have  a most  conservative  in- 
fluence on  the  country.  I don’t  use  the  term  in  its 
political  sense,  but  in  a general  way.  It  will  tend  to 
pacify  the  country  and  make  the  people  happy  and 
prosperous  if  they  are  allowed  to  purchase.  1 put  the 
case  hypothetically— if  they  are  allowed  to  purchase. 
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The  Commissioners  then  formed  a Second  Court. 


(Before  Lord  Cowper,  Sir  James  Caird,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Knife.) 


Mr.  Thomas  A.  Dickson,  examined. 


Bee.  13,  1886. 

Mr.  Thomas 
A.  Dickson. 


27.353.  The  President. — Mr.  Dickson,  are  you  a 
member  of  Parliament  for  the  county  Tyrone  1 — I was 
a member  of  Parliament  for  twelve  years  for  the 
county  Tyrone. 

27.354.  And  you  lived  at  Dungannon  ? — Yes,  but 
now  in  Dublin. 

27.355.  I should  like  to  ask  your  opinion,  first  of 
all,  about  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  the  year 
1881,  and  the  judicial  rents  which  were  then  fixed. 
What  is  your  opinion  about  the  working  of  that  Act — 
do  you  think  that  the  judicial  rents  have  been  well 
paid  on  the  whole  since  they  were  fixed  ? — My  experi- 
ence is  entirely  of  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  I believe 
the  judicial  rents  have  been  very  well  paid. 

27.356.  And  I believe  in  the  North  of  Ireland  I may 
say  there  is  no  combination  or  intimidation,  and  there 
is  nothing  of  that  kind  in  order  to  prevent  that  ? — No, 
there  is  no  intimidation.  But  there  is,  I may  state, 
very  great  dissatisfaction  with  the  judicial  rents  fixed 
in  1881  up  to  1885.  These  judicial  rents  are  now 
regarded  as  impossible  rents. 

27.357.  Were  they  considered  high  when  they  were 
fixed  1 — They  were  considered  high ; yes,  well  they 
were  considered  pretty  fair  when  they  were  fixed  ; but 
of  course  the  change  in  prices  since  1881,  1882,  and 
1883  has  affected  the  judicial  rents  very  much. 

27.358.  And  made  it  difficult  to  pay  them? — Yes. 

27.359.  Have  the  landlords  been  giving  abatements 
of  judicial  rents? — No,  none  whatever  in  the  North  of 
Ireland  that  I am  aware  of.  I -have  not  heard  yet 
of  a case  of  any  importance. 

27.360.  And  you  know  a good  many  cases  in  which 
they  distinctly  have  not  done  so  ? — I do  not  know  an 
instance  where  they  have  done  so. 

27.361.  But' you  do  know  cases  where  they  have 
refused  ? — No. 

27.362.  I mean  do  you  know  cases  where  they  have 
refused  to  do  it  1 — Well,  I am  not  aware  of  a single 
case  where  a reduction  has  been  made  in  a judicial 
rent  in  the  North  of  Ireland.  There  is  very  great 
dissatisfaction  with  the  judicial  rents  fixed  during  the 
first  four  years. 

27.363.  And  no  abatements  made  to  your  know- 
ledge ? — No  abatements  made  to  my  knowledge. 

27.364.  And  are  the  farmers  able  to  pay — they 
have  paid  up  to  now  ? — My  experience  of  the  North 
is  that  the  farmers  are  doing  all  they  possibly  can  to 
pay  their  rents  ; but,  from  personal  knowledge  of 
several  districts,  the  farmers  are  in  a state  of  poverty. 
Their  savings  are  all  gone.  ' I know  several  respectable 
tenant-farmers,  honest  men  that  some  ten  or  fifteen 
years  ago  had  money  in  the  bank  to  my  knowledge 
and  were  well  off,  and  are  now  in  a state  of  poverty. 

27.365.  And  have  they  been  borrowing  money  ? — 
Yes;  they  have  been  borrowing  money,  and  their 
savings  and  credit  are  exhausted. 

27.366.  Have  you  considered  the  question  of  the 
produce  rents  or  sliding-scale  rents — rents  that  would 
vary  each  year  according  to  the  prices  of  produce 
during  the  last  five  or  seven  years? — Well,  in  thedry, 
my  lord,  I am  very  much  in  favour  of  a sliding-scale 
for  rents;  but  I cannot  see  how  it  would  ever  work 
out  in  practice.  I cannot  see  how  an  agricultural 
bureau  in  Dublin  could  possibly  by  any  scale  of 
prices  fix  what  a fair  rent  would  be  along  the  western 
seaboard  of  Ireland,  or  from  Innishowen  in  Donegal 
in  the  North  down  to  Cork  in  the  South. 

27.367.  There  might  be  different  standards  in  diffe- 
rent provinces  ? — And  not  merely  different  provinces, 
but  different  counties ; and  not  merely  different  coun- 
ties, but  different  districts  of  the  counties.  Just  take 
Donegal,  one  of  the  poorest  counties  of  the  North  of 
Ireland.  On  the  seaboard  of  Donegal  it  is  impossible 


to  name  a commercial  rent,  for  the  land  has  no  com- 
mercial value ; whereas  in  other  parts  of  Donegal,  like 
Raphoe  and  Letterkenny,  the  land  there  is  good. 

27.368.  Do  you  think  that  the  period  of  15  years 
during  which  rents  are  now  fixed  is  too  long? — 
Yes ; I cannot  possibly  see  that  the  judicial  rents  can 
be  maintained  or  last  15  years  unless  a very  great 
change  takes  place  in  the  prices  of  produce  and  cattle, 
and  about  that  I have  very  gloomy  ideas  as  to  the 
future  from  the  development  abroad. 

27.369.  And  what  period  would  you  name  for  re- 
vision— five  years  or  seven  years  ? — Do  you  mean 
revision  by  sliding-scale  ? 

27.370.  I understand  you  distinctly  say  that 
you  do  not  approve  of  the  sliding-scale,  and  I do  not 
press  you  ? — I am  in  favour  of  the  sliding-scale  if  it 
would  work ; but  I cannot  see,  and  I have  given  the 
matter  a great  deal  of  attention,  how  a sliding-scale 
could  be  gob  to  work.  I would  not  object  to  a 
sliding-scale  in  order  to  tide  over  a little  time  until 
the  farmers  should  be  made  owners  of  their  own  hold- 
ings, and  I look  forward  to  that  as  the  only  solution 
and  every  other  scheme  as  merely  provisional.  I 
regard  the  purchase  by  the  tenants  as  the  only  final 
solution  of  the  land  question. 

27.371.  Of  course  it  would  take  a long  time  before 
the  whole  land  of  Ireland  could  be  sold,  and  therefore 
there  must  be  something  in  the  meantime  ? — Yes. 

27.372.  And  I gather  from  you  that  you  have 
examined  the  sliding-scale,  but  think  that  there  are 
so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  it  that  you  are 
not  inclined  to  approve  of  it  ? — No,  I could  not  pos- 
sibly recommend  any  scheme  of  sliding-scale  that 
would  work. 

27.373.  Then  abandoning  that  as  unworkable,  I go 
back  to  the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  rents. 
What  other  scheme  for  the  revision  of  the  rents  do 
you  think  would  be  practicable — have  you  thought  of 
any  ? — Well,  of  course,  there  is  no  other  scheme 
except  in  connection  with  the  Land  Commission,  and 
it  is.  a very  serious  question  sending  a Land  Commis- 
sion all  over  Ireland  again  to  fix  judicial  rents, 
although  something  of  that  kind  must  be  done.  I 
distinctly  say  that  the  judicial  rents  of  1881  to  1885 
cannot  be  maintained. 

27.374.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  supposing  that 
those  rentp  were  fixed  on  a basis  of  certain  prices,  so 
that  they  might  be  easily  altered  by  the  change  in 
those  prices  and  according  to  that  change  ? — Yes. 

27.375.  Without  any  sending  of  Commissioners 
down  again  ? — Yes  ; that  of  course  brings  in  the 
sliding-scale  again,  and  the  sliding-scale,  I am  sure, 
would  work  in  a .great  many  of  the  counties  and  dis- 
tricts of  Ireland  ; but  what  is  mainly  in  my  mind 
when  I say  that  the  sliding-scale  would  not  work,  is 
the  great  mass  of  poor  tenants,  from  Innishowen  down 
to  Kerry. 

27.376.  But  excluding  all  this,  of  course,  there  is  a 
large  number  of  the  most  prosperous  part  of  the 
tenantry  outside  of  that  ? — Yes ; no  doubt  the  pros- 
perous part  are  outside  of  that ; but  the  difficulty  is 
with  the  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  tenants  that 
are  down  along  the  western  seaboard,  and  that  are 
paying  only  £Z  or  £4  or  £5  of  rent.  But  do  not 
understand  me  as  condemning  the  sliding-scale.  I 
only  do  so  because  I cannot  fix  in  my  own  mind  any 
plan  that  would  work. 

27.377.  The  President. — And  revision  every  5 years 
by  the  commissioners  would  involve  an  immense 
amount  of  trouble  and  unsettlement,  would  it  not  ?— 
Oh,  yes,  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  and  litigation 
and  legal  expenses  to  the  tenants.  Take  the  case  of 
an  unfortunate  tenant  in  Donegal  travelling  40  or  50 
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miles  from  Gweedore  to  get  his  rent  fixed  in  Letter- 
kenny  and  Londonderry.  The  costs  would  absorb  all 
the  reduction  that  he  would  get  in  10  or  12  years. 

27.378.  And  it  would  tend  to  unsettle  the  country 
that  an  Act  passed  five  years  ago  to  fix  judicial 
rents  for  15  years  in  a very  short  time  afterwards, 
should  be  broken  through  ? — Yes  ; broken  through 
owing  to  the  turn  affairs  have  taken  in  connection 
with  prices,  and  that,  I am  afraid,  will  not  improve. 

27.379.  Would  it  be  possible  to  confine  revision  to 
certain  cases  ; for  instance,  to  cases  where  proceedings 
are  taken  to  evict  a man  for  non  payment  of  rent,  to 
give  power  to  the  court  to  order  a revision  before  the 
decree  is  carried  out  ? — I think  that  would  be  very 
desirable,  that  there  should  be  good  grounds  before  a 
decree  for  eviction  is  granted.  1 think  it  would  be 
very  desirable  that  the  question  of  the  rent  should 
be  inquired  into,  and  no  evictions  carried  out  until  full 
inquiry  as  to  a fair  rent.  There  are  many  tenants 
evicted  in  cases  who  may  be  unthrifty  and  not  indus- 
trious, and  unable  to  pay  the  rent ; whereas  there 
are  many  industrious  men  pressed  at  present  who  are 
doing  their  very  best  to  keep  the  house  over  their 
heads. 

27.380.  But  if  there  was  a revision  by  the  county 
court  judge  before  carrying  the  eviction  out,  the 
improvident  tenants  would  not  escape? — Yes. 

27.381.  They  would  just  have  to  pay? — Yes;  but 
undoubtedly  improvident  tenants  would  be  relieved. 

27.382.  No ; but  the  provident  tenants  would  be 
relieved  ?— They  would  not  if  they  have  to  undergo 
the  preliminaries  of  eviction. 

27.383.  But  before  the  eviction  is  carried  out — for 
the  eviction  could  be  stayed  till  the  inquiry  was  made  ? 
— Yes,  I see  what  is  in  your  lordship’s  mind.  When 
the  tenant  applied  for  a rehearing  of  his  case  or 
to  have  his  rent  revised,  steps  would  have  to  be 
taken  by  the  landlord  in  connection  with  the  serving 
of  an  ejectment,  in  order  that  his  case  might  go  before 
the  court.  Of  course  that  would  be  a very  serious 
way  for  the  tenant  in  many  case  to  have  his  rent 
revised. 

27.384.  And  then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  say  that 
to  have  every  rent  revised  would  cause  an  enormous 
amount  of  trouble  and  litigation  ? — And  expense. 

27.385.  And  therefore  we  are  met  with  difficulty 
in  every  case? —And  wo  know  that  the  costs  of  at- 
tending an  application  for  reduction  amounts  nearly 
to  the  reduction  given  to  the  tenant. 

27.386.  Can  you  recommend  any  remedy  besides 
those  that  I have  alluded  to? — My  remedy  is  com- 
pulsory purchase  by  the  tenants  ; but  of  eourso  that 
cannot  be  carried  out,  as  your  lordship  says,  promptly, 
and  the  thing  is  to  devise  some  means  of  tiding  over 
the  difficult}'  for  a few  years,  and  that  difficulty  could 
only  be  tided  over  by  an  immediate  and  a very  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  the  judicial  rents  fixed  in  1881  to 
1885.  The  rents  fixed  last  year  I would  consider  in 
many  eases  fair. 

27.387.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  make  as  to 
how  those  reductions  could  be-  fixed? — The  only 
machinery  in  existence  for  fixing  the  rents  is  the 
Land  Commission  ; and  I do  not  know  whether  it 
might  not  be  that,  with  all  their  experience  now,  it 
could  be  done  at  the  end  of  every  five  years  or  more 
expeditiously  than  it  was  done  in  the  past.  I do 
not  suppose  now  that  the  infixing  of  fair  rents  would 
occupy  half  the  time  or  cost  one-third  of  the  money. 

27.388.  Sir  James  Caird. — Not  if  the  same  men 
went  down  ? — Not  if  the  same  men  went  dowD. 

27.389.  The  President. — And  you  advocate  the  in- 
fixing of  the  old  rents? — Oh,  yes,  I do  undoubtedly, 
owing  to  the  crisis  through  which  we  are  passing  from 
depression  of  prices. 

27.390.  But  you  look  to  purchase  as  the  remedy  ? — 

I look  to  purchase  as  the  only  solution. 

27.391.  Of  course  you  are  acquainted  with  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  ? — Yes. 

27.392.  What  would  be  your  suggestion  for  making 
it  work  more  expeditiously  ? — Well,  as  to  the  machinery 
in  connection  with  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  that  Act 


did  not  remove  the  legal  difficulties.  It  passed  the  Dec.  13,  1880. 

House,  I may  say,  in  a few  hours.  I do  not  think  it  

was  a fortnight  before  the  House  altogether.  1 was  Thonms 
in  the  House  at  the  time,  and  took  a very  great  A' Dlekson‘ 
interest  in  it.  But  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  does  not  ( 
grapple  with  the  legal  difficulties  : and  what  we  sug- 
gested two  or  three  years  ago  was  to  vest  the,  estates 
in  the  Land  Commission  at  once,  the  purchase-money 
to  be  paid  over  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  dealing  with  all  the  charges, 
vesting  the  property  in  the  Land  Commission,  and  the 
Land  Commission  to  sell  to  the  tenants,  giving  them 
a Parliamentary  title. 

27,392a.  And  all  the  claims  that  were  upon  the 
land  before  would  be  upon  the  sum  of  money  that  had 
been  paid  for  it  ?-  - Precisely  ; and  let  the  Landed  ’ 

Estates  Court  deal  with  the  mortgages  and  all  the 
head-rents,  and  by  Act  of  Parliament  to  sweep  away 
all  the  legal  difficulties  and  vest  the  properties  at  once 
and  directly  in  the  Land  Commission. 

27.393.  To  vest  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
tenants  do  you  mean  ? — Oh  ! in  the  Land  Commission, 
to  sell  again  to  the  tenants. 

27.394.  And  that  the  Land  Commission  should 
purchase  from  the  landlords? — Precisely  so. 

27.395.  And  then  sell  again  ? — And  then  sell 
again. 

27.396.  Instead  of  the  present  plan  of  selling  direct 
to  the  tenants? — Well,  the  difficulty  is  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  head-rents. 

27.397.  But  might  not  you  vest  the  land  at  once 
in  the  tenant,  and  impound  the  money  instead  of 
paying  it  over  to  the  landlord,  and  pay  the  money  into 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  for  the  sake  of  satisfy- 
ing the  creditors? — When  I see  the  Land  Commission 
machinery  existing  there  for  conveying  to  the  tenants, 

I should  think  they  would  have  to  do  with  it.  No 
matter  whether  the  landlord  and  tenant  make  their 
bargain  outside  the  court.  I am  in  favour  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  settling  the  price  outside  the 
court  if  they  can ; but  then  the  difficulty  is  in  con- 
nection with  the  charges. 

27.398.  Yes;  and  the  charges  should  be  met  by 
intercepting  the  money  and,  instead  of  paying  it  over 
to  the  landlords,  distributing  it  to  the  creditors  'I  — -Yes, 
leaving  it  to  the  Landed  Estates  Court  to  do  that,  and 
letting  the  Land  Commission  have  solely  to  do  with 
the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors. 

27.399.  Then  you  would  leave  the  landlord  and 
tenant  to  make  terms  if  they  could  ? — If  they  could. 

27.400.  Supposing  they  could  not  ? — I would  allow 
the  tenants  of  any  estate  to  go  before  the  Land  Com- 
mission and  demand  purchase,  the  terms  then  to'  bo 
fixed. 

27.401.  The  whole  of  the  tenants  ?— If  three- 

fourths  of  the  tenants  should  agree  on  any  estate  to 
purchase,  then  the  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  “ 

sell. 

27.402.  And  the  Land  Commission  to  fix  the  price? — 

Yes.  If  it  could  not  be  done  by  landlord  or  tenant, 
it  must  be  done  by  an  independent  authority,  and 
if  the  tenants  say  they  wish  to  buy,  the  question  is 
then  a matter  of  bargain  and  arrangement  between 
the  tenants  and  the  Land  Commission. 

27.403.  And  would  you  give  the  landlord  com- 
pulsory power  to  force  the  tenants  to  buy  ? — I would 
certainly  give  the  landlords  compulsory  powers  that 
they  could  demand  the  Land  Commission  should 
purchase  at  a safe  price.  Why  l am  so  emphatic  upon 
this  point  is,  that  every  sale  that  takes  place  now  is 
rendering  the  position  of  the  remaining  landlords 
more  untenable  and  difficult.  One  landlord  now  selLs 
to  a number  of  tenants  here  and  there,  and  then  a 
number  of  tenants  who  have  not  the  option  of  pur- 
chase, are  paying  20  or  30  per  cent,  more  rent  than 
their  neighbours.  That  position  of  affairs  cannot 
last,  and  the  landlord’s  position  every  year  would 
become  more  difficult. 

27.404.  You  do  not  think  that  there  would  be  a 
sort  of  indirect  compulsion  in  that  way  that  would 
gradually  work  of  itself,  and  that  the  landlords  would 
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Dec.  13,  1889.  find  that  they  were  obliged  to  sell  without  there 

being  ah  Act  of  Parliament  ? — Yes,  there  would  be  an 

A rbTcksoi^3  “direct  influence;  but  I would  look  upon  that  as 
a very  dangerous,  for  all  the  time  acute  agitation 
would  be  going  on  to  drive  those  landlords  to  sell, 
and  that  is  the  very  thing  I want  to  avoid. 

27.405.  It  would  apparently  be  very  unfair  towards 
the  landlord  to  make  him  sell  for  a less  sum  than  by 
investing  the  amount  would  give  him  a net  income 
equal  to  the  net  income  that  he  lost  ? — That  would 
be  a matter  for  the  Land  Commission  and  for  the 
tenants.  It  would  be  difficult  to  carry  purchases  on 
such  terms.  In  many  districts  it  might  be  desirable 
to  buy  at  the  net  income  of  the  landlord  when  all 
the  charges  are  taken  off.  The  Salters’  Company  sold 
at  the  net  income. 

27.406.  They  lost  very  considerably? — -They  lost, 
but  they  got  the  fair  market  value. 

27.407.  They  sold  at  a'loss.  We  have  had  evidence 
on  that  point.  My  opinion  is  that  in  the  case  of  a 
very  encumbered  landlord,  who  has  only  a little 
margin  to  live  upon,  that  it  would  be  absolute  ruin, 
to  him  if  he  sold  at  a loss  ? — Oh,  of  course,  for  the 
landlord  that  is  heavily  encumbered  there  is  no  hope. 

27.408.  But,  as  he  is  still  able  to  live  under  existing 
conditions,  he  would  prefer  to  continue  to  do  so  ? — But 
the  question  is,  Can  he,  in  the  present  state  of  affairs 
in  Ireland,  continue  to  occupy  that  position  with  a 
small  margin  of  rent,  surrounded  with  a dissatisfied 
tenantry,  and  having  to  face  a steady  fall  in  piices. 

27.409.  And  would  the  tenants  be  willing  to  buy  at 
a price  that  would  prevent  the  landlord  losing? — I 
think  they  are  willing  to  buy  at  a fair  price. 

27.410.  At  such  a price  that  the  landlord  would  not 
be  a loser  by  the  transaction  ? — That  is  a difficulty. 
The  landlord  might  have  bought  the  property  at  a 
very  high  price. 

27.41 1.  He  may  be  a loser  in  the  way  of  income  ? — 
Oh,  I think  a landlord  must  be  a loser  in  the  way  of 
income,  because  the  value  of  what  he  has  to  sell  has 
fallen  very  considerably  in  price. 

27.412.  He  will  have  less  income  than  he  has 
now  ? — Well,  take  the  case  that  I noticed  in  the  papers 
— Colonel  Tottenham’s  estate,  where  the  rents  were 
reduced  60  per  cent.  If  the  tenants  buy,  certainly  in 
this  case  the  landlord  would  have  lost.  There  are 
rents  fixed  last  week  that  I noticed  in  the  Irish  Times 
— 60  per  cent,  reduction,  £47  10s.  rent  reduced  to 
£20. 

27.413.  Then,  if  after  that  reduction,  by  selling  at  a 
number  of  years’  purchase  he  loses  still  more,  he  would 
be.  in  a very  bad  way  ?— I think  he  might  get  a higher 
number  of  years’  purchase  upon  that  reduced  rent.  I 
am  sure  the  tenants  there  would  give  more,  and  be 
anxious  to  buy. 

27.414.  But  we  have  got  your  view  that  you  would 
have  it  compulsory  on  both  sides,  and  the  price  to  be 
fixed  by  the  court  ? — Yes,  by  the  court  if  the  tenants 
demand. 

27.415.  If  three-fourths  of  the  tenants  demand  ? — 
Yes ; and  if  they  demand  to  purchase  it  should  be 
carried  out  compulsorily.  There  is  one  other  point 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  clauses  that  I would  like 
very  much  to  mention.  I think  that  whatever  scheme 
is  going  to  be  carried  out  on  a more  enlarged  basis, 
that  there  should  be  uniformity  as  to  the  interest  and 
time  for  repayment,  beginning  with  the  Act  of  1870 
— the  tenants  who  purchased  under  the  Bright  clauses 
of  the  Act  of  1870 — and  also  those  who  bought  under 
the  Act  of  1881,  at  35  years  and  5 per  cent.  Take 
Lord  Waterford’s  tenants  in  the  county  of  London- 
derry, who  bought  at  24  and  25  and  26  years’  pur- 
chase at  5 per  cent.,  and  repayable  in  35  years.  I 
am  strongly  of  opinion  that  all  the  tenants  who 
bought  should  have  the  advantage  of  reduced  interest 
and  extension  of  time  to  49  years.  It  is  a pity  to 
keep  a number  of  well-to-  do  tenants,  men  who  in- 
vested their  all — paying  what  now  amounts  really  to 
a rack-rent,  and  not  to  have  them  uniform  all  round. 

27.416.  I think  that  is  a little  beyond  our  scope. 
The  Government  got  a letter  from  the  Church  tenants, 


asking  that  their  case  might  be  referred  to  us,  and  the 
answer  was  saying  that  it  could  not  be  ; and  judging 
from  that,  we  feel  that  those  tenants  are  outside  our 
scope,  but  we  are  happy  to  take  your  suggestion  and 
so  have  it  on  our  notes.  You  think  they  ought  to  be 
put  on  the  same  footing  ? — Yes,  all  uniform.  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act  did,  of  course,  recognise  the  Church 
tenants  and  did  give  them  a very  considerable  reduc- 
tion. It  reduced  their  interest  from  5 per  cent,  to  4 
per  cent.,  and  extended  their  time  from  35  to  49  years, 
and  thus  gave  many  of  them  an  enormous  reduction. 

27.417.  And  is  there  any  other  recommendation? — 
No. 

27.418.  Mr.  Knipe: — Withreference  to  leaseholders, 
do  you  think  that  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the, 
benefit  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ? — Oh,  I have  advo- 
cated that  for  years,  that  it  was  most  unjust  and 
unfair  keeping  leaseholders  outside  the  benefits  of  the 
Act  of  1881.  I think  that  is  now  admitted  all  round. 

27.419.  But  would  you  include  all  leaseholders  or 
would  you  define  them? — There  is  a very  great 
difficulty  in  defining  leaseholders.  I felt  that  diffi- 
culty when  I was,  in  conjunction  with  others,  draft- 
ing Bills,  to  know  how  to  define  leaseholders.  I 
would  not,  of  course,  admit  perpetuities  except  per- 
petuities granted  in  connection  with  the  Church 
Temporalities — where  the  Church  Temporalities  sold 
to  the  tenants  in  perpetuity — but  I would  not  admit 
perpetuities  into  the  definition  of  leaseholder's.  I 
think  I would  bring  in  leaseholders  under  100 
years  and  leases  for  lives  or  31  years.  In  fact, 
the  plan  I proposed  some  years  ago  was  a simple 
one  : Don’t  mind  breaking  leases ; let  the  leases  stand, 
and  let  the  tenant  go  into  court,  and  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  to  be  endorsed  on  his  lease,  and  let  the  lease 
stand  with  all  its  other  clauses  and  conditions. 

27.420.  The  President. — But  merely  as  far  as  the 
rent  goes  to  have  it  adjusted  ? — Yes. 

27.421.  Mr.  Knipe. — It  has  been  stated  that  if  you 
break  all  those  leases  that  the  tenants  reasonably 
complain  about  that  you  have  a right  to  allow  the 
landlord  to  bring  into  court  a tenant  who  has  a very 
low  rent  reserved  in  his  lease? — Well,  those  are  what 
I refer  to — old  perpetuities.  I do  not  see  that  they 
could  go  into  court  at  all.  That  would  tell  all  round 
against  the  landlord  as  much  as  against  the  per- 
petuities. But  practically  it  would  meet  all  the 
difficulty  if  leases  I suggest  were  brought  into  court. 

Old  leases  I would  exclude,  but  leases  with  less  than 
100  years  to  run  would  meet  all  the  difficulty  about 
leaseholders. 

27.422.  It  has  been  stated  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  granted  that  quite  a number  of  those  low  rents 
which  are  reserved  in  the  old  leases,  that  the  tenants 
gave  a consideration  to  the  landlords  for  those  low 
leases  ? — Oh,  of  course,  in  many  cases  they  did  ; they 
fined  down  the  rent.  It  would  be  very  simple  to  let 
the  lease  alone  and  let  the  tenant  go  into  court,  and 
the  court  decide  whether  he  has  a claim  or  not  to  a 
readjustment  of  his  rent. 

27.423.  And  those  who  had  no  grievance,  would  you 
just  let  them  remain  as  they  are  ? — Precisely  so.  Men 
having  no  grievance  would  not  go  into  court. 

27.424.  With  reference  to  town-parks  there  has 
been  a great  deal  said.  Would  you  be  kind  enough 
to  give  us  your  idea  about  their  position,  whether  you 
think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  to  the  benefit  of 
tthe  Land  Act?  -Yes,  undoubtedly;  I have  always 
advocated  that  they  should.  It  is  a very  great  hard- 
ship in  the  North  of  Ireland,  in  connection  with  small 
towns  and  villages,  that  town-parks  should  be  recog- 
nised. In  small  villages  and  towns  the  people  have 
shops  in  a small  way  of  business,  and  they  are  de- 
pendent upon  agriculture  as  much  as  upon  their  shop ; 
and  are  carrying  on  business  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  doing  better  for  their  families ; and  that  is  no 
reason  why  they  should  be  excluded  from  the  benefit 
of  the  Land  Act.  It  is  quite  a different  matter  in 
connection  with  the  large  towns,  where  a man  has 
merely  grass  for  a cow  and  where  it  is  purely  for 
accommodation. 
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27,425.  The  President.— Would  you  leave  the  land- 

lord  power  to  resume  for  building  purposes? Oh 

certainly.  r ’ 

27,42(3.  Mv.  Xnipe.  You  think  that  in  the  event 
of  the  landlord  having  a desire  to  obtain- possession  of 
the  holding  for  building  purposes  only  you  would 
allow  him  to  resume  possession  ?— Yes ; I would 
allow  him  power  to  resume  possession  for  building  in 
connection  with  the  town  or  village  when  it  was 
shown  that  the  application  was  bond  fide  and  that  the 
topant  was  compensated  by  a proper  tribunal  for  any 
improvements  that  he  had  made. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  of 
1885,  the  Purchase  Act  as  it  is  called,  we  have  had  a 
great  deal  of  evidence  here  as  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
likely  to  produce  by  assisting  the  tenants  to  become 
owners  ot  their  holdings.  I would  like  to  have  your 
opinion  as  to  what  effect  it  would  produce  upon  a 
tenant  who  found  that  he  was  the  owner  of  his  own 
farm  at  the  termination  of  a certain  number  of  years. 
—I  believe  there  is  nothing  will  settle  the  land 
question  in  Ireland  except  tho  sense  of  ownership 
diffused  among  the  people,  and  I am  strongly  of 
opinion  that  rent  in  Ireland  should  and  must  cease  and 
be  converted  into  a land-tax;  but,  at  the  same  time, 

I am  bound  to  say  that  in  the  present  state  of  matters 
l am  utterly  opposed  to  the  English  Treasury  becoming 
the  Irish  landlord.  Whatever  great  scheme  of  purchase 
is  carried  out  must  be  upon  the  responsibility  of  Ire- 
land, and  this  land-tax  collected  by  a responsible  Irish 
authority,  and  not  by  the  English  Treasury.  I think 
it  would  be  disastrous  to  bring  in  the  Treasury  and 
make  it  the  Irish  landlord,  a responsible  authority 
should  be  created  in  Ireland  to  collect  the  land-tax  I 
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propose. 

27.428.  The  President.— And  you  think  there 
ought  to  be? — Yes,  undoubtedly,  my  lord;  I think 
there  ought  to  be.  I think  it  would  be  disastrous  if 
, ™.  tenantry  had  to  pay  the  land-tax  or  rents  to 

the  English  Treasury,  instead  of  to  an  Irish  authority ; 
the  taxation  and  the  revenue  and  the  resources  of 
Ireland  should  alone  be  responsible  for  the  purchase  of 
the  land. 

27.429.  How  do  you  propose  that  such  a court 
should  be  established  ?— I do  not  mean  a court.  I 
mean  whatever  scheme  we  are  going  to  have  of  local 
government.  Of  course  I am  strongly  in  favour  of  a 
very  full  extension  of  local  government  in  Ireland  ; 
call  it  Home  Rule,  or  what  you  may,  I am  strongly 
in  favour  of  the  people  of  this  country  having  abso- 
lute control  over  all  their  domestic  affairs  and  legisla- 
tion, and  that  whatever  authority  may  be  created  in 
Ireland,  that  that  authority  alone’must  be  responsible 
lor  the  collection  of  this  land-tax  from  the  people. 

27.430.  Mr.  Knipe.— Do  you  think,  as  a rule,  the 
landlords  would  be  willing  to  sell  to  the  tenants  in  the 
iN  orth  of  Ireland  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  the  slightest 
inclination  among  the  landlords  of  the  North  of  Ireland 
to  sell. 

27.431.  Do  you  believe  that  even  if  they  do  offer  to 
sell  they  will  sell  upon  the  same  terms  a’s  the  land- 
lords in  the  South  and  West  of  Ireland?— Of  course 
not;  but  the  question  is  how  long  the  tenants  in  the 
■Worth  of  Ireland  will  pay  what  I regard  as  im- 
possible j udicial  rents,  that  is,  judicial  rents  that  were 
fixed  in  1881  to  1885. 

27.432.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  tenants  have 
a great  desire  to  buy  in  the  North  of  Ireland  ?— They 
Have  a very  great  desiro  to  buy  at  a fair  price. 

27.433.  Provided  that  the  landlords  would  continue 
obstinate  and  refuse  to  sell,  have  you  thought  of  the 
enect  that  would  produce,  or  whether  it  would  produce 
any  effect  at  all  upon  the  tenants  in  the  North  of 
Ireland? — Well,  I believe  that  if  land  purchase  goes 
on  very  extensively  over  the  South  and  West  of 
Ireland  at  low  prices  now  prevailing,  and  that  re- 
ductions are  made  on  judicial  rents  in  the  South  and 
• xt  Ireland>  and  thafc  no  purchase  is  permitted 
in  the  North  of  Ireland,  and  no  abatements  on  judicial 
rents,  I believe  we  will  have  the  agrarian  question  in 


the  North  of  Ireland,  with  all  its  intensity,  opened  te.is  ,886. 
Delore  many  years  go  by. 

27)434.  You  have  represented  tho  county  Tyrone,  I Mr-  Thomas 
think,  in  Parliament  for  twelve  years? — Twelve  years.  A'  Dicksou- 

27.435.  And  you  have  a general  knowledge  of  tho 
feelings  of  the  tenant-farmers  ?— I have  been  mixing 
with  the  tenant-farmers  all  my  life.  I know  their 
wants,  their  wishes,  and  their  difficulties,  and  I know 
their  poverty  at  present  as  well  as  any  one. 

27.436.  And  up  to  the  present  they  have  generally 

met  then-  engagements  and  paid  then-  rents  ?— To  the 
very  best  of  then-  ability.  I never  knew  of  any  tenants 
in  the  North  of  Ireland  that  wished  to  do  anything 
else  than  pay  a fair  rent.  b 

27.437.  And  speaking  of  then-  financial  position,  * 
would  it  be  true  to  say  that  in  many  cases  the  tenants 
have  the  money  and  are  not  willing  to  pay  then- 

rents,  and  will  not  do  so — what  is  your  opinion  ? 

JMy  opinion  of  them  is,  speaking  generally;  that  they 
are  in  a state  of  poverty,  and  I am  speaking  of  • 
farmers  in  many  districts  that  I knew  to  be  well  off 
some  years  ago,  and  that  are  hopelessly  embarrassed 
and  then-  savings  gone.  I see  it  by  their  appearance, 

by  their  houses,  by  their  dress,  and  by  all  outward 
indications.  ■ 

27.438.  Has  that  been  brought  about  principally 
by  the  low  prices?— Yes;  not  only  have  prices  been 
disastrous,  but  the  seasons  since  1879  have  been  very 
disastrous.  Wheat-growing,  of  course,  is  over  in  the 
North  of  Ireland.  There  is  no  such  thing. 

27.439.  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  the  prices 
of  cattle  and  the  fall  that  has  taken  place  for  the  last 
few  years  ? — Well,  I can  only  give  you  mv  own  ex- 
perience. I happen  to  have  some  34  acresr  of  grass, 
and  I bought  cattle  for  it,  and  I thought  I bought 
them  low,  at  low  prices.  Those  cattle  were  sold  in 
September,  and  the  difference  between  the  rent  and 
the  profit  on  the  cattle  was  £11  13s.;  so  that  there 
has  been  a loss  on  the  grass.  And  I know  plenty  of 
cases  where  they  did  not  get  their  own  money  for 
cattle  bought  in  May  and  sold  in  September. 

27.440.  Do  you  remember  when  the  tenants  made 
a great  deal  of  money  by  weaving  in  their  own  houses 
with  handlooms?  — I remember  twenty -five  and 
thirty  years  ago  in  the  North  of  Ireland  when  tho 
rent  of  a farm  did  not  signify,  when  the  only  question 
was  accommodation  for  looms,  when  the  looms  in  the 
farmer’s  family  paid  the  rent  three  times  over.  That 
is  all  gone,  t 

27.441.  And  do  you  think  that  the  quantity  of 
foreign  produce  that  we  are  getting  annually  sent  in 
here  affects  our  prices  ?— Oh  yes ; it  has  undoubtedly 
caused  the  fall  in  prices  that  makes  me  regard  the 
outlook  and  condition  of  affairs  as  hopeless.  There 
are  now  80,000,000  of  sheep  in  South  America,  and 
their  flesh  is  never  consumed ; and  there  is  Australia, 
with  80,000,000  of  sheep;  we  ai-e  only  beginning 
to  get  that  over  now  in  frozen  condition  ; aud  there 
was  evidence  before  a Select  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  during  the  last  few  years  that  the  Indian 
ryot  can  grow  his  wheat  for  15s.  and  20s.  a quarter. 

Then,  £150,000,000.  of  English  money  has  gone  to 
South  America  during  the  last  five  or  ton  years  for 
the  development  of  agriculture,  apart  altogether  from 
investments  in  Canada  and  America ; and,  with  our 
climate  and  resources  here,  I do  not  see  that  the 
farmers  can  possibly  compete  under  present  con- 
ditions. 

27.442.  Future  prospects  you  do  not  think  are 
very  bright  1 — Yes.  I was  reading  Mr.  Clare  Read’s 
remark  last  week  delivered  in  England,  and  I quite 
agree  with  him  that,  unless  a very  great  change  takes 
place  within  ten  years,  it  is  all  over  with  agriculture 
in  this  country. 

27.443.  With  reference  to  tenant-right  in  the  North 
of  Ireland,  we  have  had  a great  deal  of  evidence  here. 

Have  you  any  idea  as  to  whether  it  has  gone  up  or 
down  in  value  ? — Well,  I should  say  it  has  gone  down 
50  per  cent.  In  fact,  I know  many  places  where 
farms  are  not  saleable.  Of  course  there  are  sales  that 
take  place  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a town,  within  a 
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mile  or  two  of  a town  or  village,  where  a fabulous 
price  may  still  be  got  for  a few  acres  of  land  and  a 
good  house  upon  it ; but  that  does  not  apply  to  an 
agricultural  holding  at  all. 

27  444.  You  have  known  a number  of  farms  that 
have  been  offered  for  sale? — Oh,  yes  ! and  no  buyers, 
or  buyers  at  a very  small  price. 

27.445.  Has  your  attention  been  called  to  the  re- 
ductions given  by  the  English  landlords  to  their 
tenants  ?— Well,  as  far  as  I can  see  and  from  talking 
to  friends  in  England  and  reading  the  Mark  Lane 
Express  and  English  papers,  the  value  of  land  has  de- 
creased more  in  England  than  it  has  in  Ireland. 

27.446.  There  have  been  many  complaints  here 
about  the  substantial  reductions  that  the  tenants  got 
and  their  asking  for  additional  reductions  this  year; 
and  L just  want  you  to  say  if  your  attention  has  been 
called  ttf  the  large  reductions  given  by  English  land- 
lords to  tenants  without  a Land  Act  at  all  1 — It  far 
exceeded  anything  given  in  Ireland;  I was  staying 
with  a friend  in  England,  and  I was  over  a farm 
with  him  that  was  let  for  a pound  an  acre,  fully 
equipped  with  everything;  buildings,  fencing,  drain- 
age, and  all  by  the  landlord,  and  for  that  the  tenant 
was  to  pay  a pound  an  acre ; and  I said  to  my  friend, 
“ That  land  would,  with  tenant-rights  and  other 
“ charges,  cost  an  Ulster  tenant  double  the  rent  in 
“ Ireland.” 

27.447.  Referring  to  the  Purchase  Act  between 
landlord  and  tenant,  in  reply  to  his  lordship  am  I 
right  in  saying  that  you  stated  that  where  75  per  cent, 
of  the  tenants  were  willing  to  buy  you  would  compel 
the  landlord  to  sell  ? — Yes. 

27.448.  And  what  would  you  propose  should  be 


done  with  the  other  25 1— Oh,  the  other  25  would,  of 
course,  come  in. 

27.449.  Sir  James  Caird. — Judge  Flanagan  seemed 
to  say  that  the  25  should  be  compelled  to  come  in  ? — 
Yes,  I would  compel  them  to  come  in  ; but  there  is 
no  difficulty,  Sir  James,  in  compelling  them  to  come 
in.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  open  an  account  with 
each  of  the  tenants  who  won’t  come  in,  and  in  thirty- 
five  years,  by  paying  their  present  rents,  you  compel 
them  to  become  owners. 

27.450.  Mr.  Knipe. — Can  you  see  any  difference  in 
the  State  interfering  between  landlord  and  tenant 
with  respect  to  the  price  of  the  land,  and  interfering 
as  to  the  rent  ? — I feel  for  the  landlord,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  country  and  lor  the  sake  of  the  landlords 
themselves,  the  sooner  we  have  a compulsory  settle- 
ment the  better ; because  I say  the  position  of  the 
landlord  in  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  North  and 
South,  is  becoming  rapidly  untenable  and  impossible. 

27.451.  It  was  stated  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  that  it  was  an  undue  inter- 
ference of  the  State  with  the  sacred  rights  of  pro- 
perty. Do  you  think  that  there  is  any  greater 
difference  in  interfering  between  the  landlord  and 
tenant  as  regards  the  price  of  land  and  interfering 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant  as  regards  the  rent? 
— None  whatever  ; but  of  course  the  property  in  land 
is  different  from  other  property.  If  a man  has  gold 
or  silver  in  his  pocket  he  can  do  what  he  likes  with 
it — throw  it  into  the  fire  or  into  the  river  ; but  it  is 
different  with  land  that  human  beings  have  to  live 
upon,  and  I deny  that  any  man  has  the  right  to  do 
as  he  likes  with  the  broad  acres  of  the  earth. 


Mr.  Charles  Purdon  Coote,  examined. 


Mr.  Charles 
Purdon  Coote. 


27.452.  The  President,.-- You  are  a landowner,  I 
believe,  in  the  county  Cork?— The  county  Cork. 

27.453.  Have  rents  been  paid  in  your  part  of  the 
world  lately  ? — "V  ery  badly. 

27.454.  Is  this  owing  to  combination?— In  many 
cases  owing  to  combination ; in  some  cases  owing  to 
low  prices. 

27  455.  Have  you  given  abatements? — Yes. 

27’, 456.  On  judicial  rents?— Not  on  judicial  rents. 

27  457.  Are  most  of  your  rents  judicial,  rents,  or  the 
majority  ?— The  majority  are  not  judicial  rents. 

27.455.  What  are  they— leases  ?— Some  leases  and 
some’  tenants  that  I agreed  with  on  the  basis  of 
judicial  rents;  but  I had  not  very  many  cases  tried 
before  the  Land  Court. 

27.459.  And  those  to  whom  you  gave  agreements 
based  on  judicial  rents,  have  you  given  them  an  abate- 
ment?— No  abatement. 

27.460.  All  except  those  who  actually  went  into 
court? — Yes,  a large  number  of  my  tenants  never 
went  into  the  Land  Court,  the  rents  never  having 
been  raised  for  years. 

27.461.  But  you  have  given  abatements  to  all  who 
had  not  judicial  rents?— Not  all;  nearly  all.  Borne 
of  my  rents  were  reduced  a few  years  ago.  A valua- 
tion was  made.  Those  rents  I have  not  given  a 
reduction  now  on.  They  are  let  very  little  over 
Griffith’s  valuation. 

27.462.  Do  you  think  as  to  some  of  those  that 
did  not  pay,  it  is  really  because  they  are  unable  to  do 
so?— Not  on  my  estate ; I am  speaking  generally.  I 
think,  with  very  few  exceptions  all  my  tenants  are 
well  able  to  pay  the  rent. 

27.463.  I suppose  if  they  could  pay  now,  they 
could  have  paid  much  more  easily  two  or  three  years 
ago  ?— Prices  are  lower  now,  but  they  are  not  nearly 
so  low  as  when  my  rents  were  fixed.  I am  not  speak- 
ing of  judicial  rents,  but  when  rents  were  fixed  at 
the  time  of  Griffith’s  valuation  the  prices  were  a great 
deal  lower  than  they  are  now. 

27  464.  Sir  James  Caird. — Was  that  the  time 
when  your  rents  were  fixed  ? — Some  of  them  were 


fixed  about  then.  I cannot  tell  you  the  exact  year. 
It  was  before  I came  into  the  property. 

27.465.  It  is  a considerable  time  ago? — A con- 
siderable time  ago. 

27.466.  The  President.— Did  many  give  an  abate- 
ment ?— Yes,  and  it  varies. 

27.467.  Are  those  abatements  on  judicial  rents  too 
— it  seems  generally  thought  that  judicial  rents  need 
not  be  reduced  ? — It  seems  generally  considered  that 
judicial  rents  are  fair  rents,  certainly  not  too  high, 
and,  as  a rule,  I should  think  abatements  are  not 
given  in  many  of  those  cases,  but  in  some  cases  they 
are. 

27  468.  Then  can  you  give  some  information  about 
combinations  ? — Yes.  In  many  estates  about  me  the 
tenants  have  combined  against  paying  rent,  and  in 
some  cases  they  have  adopted  this  Plan  of  Campaign 
that  is  put  forward  by  United  Ireland,  and  are  lodging 
the  rents  in  the  hands  of  trustees. 

27.469.  That  has  not  happened  to  you? — That  has 
not  happened  to  me. 

27.470.  Do  you  anticipate  anything  of  the  sort?— 
Not  if  the  Government  are  firm  now ; I think  it  will 
come  to  an  end.  It  all  depends  on  what  action  is 
now  taken.  Many  of  the  tenants  were  obliged  to 
adopt  this  plan  through  fear. 

27.471.  I see  you  have  got  some  written  notes.  Is 
there  any  other  point  you  wish  to  mention?— Well, 


about  boycotting. 

27,472.  We  shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  on  that? — I 
wanted  specially  to  bring  before  your  notice  the  case 
of  'a  bog-bailiff  of  mine.  The  bog-bailiff  or  bog- 
ranger  is  the  man  who  looks  after  the  bog.  My  agent 
and  I had  discovered  that  the  tenants  on  part  of  my 
estate  to  the  north  of  Kanturk  were  selling  my  turf 
to  the  public  without  my  permission,  and  we  decided 
to  appoint  a bog-bailiff ; the  bailiff  that  I had  pre- 
viously died  a few  years  ago,  and  we  had  not  appointed 
a man  in  his  place.  Before  appointing  the  bail  ill  we 
asked  the  tenants  if  one  of  them  would  take  the  place, 
and  several  of  them  were  anxious  to  do  so.  Two  or 
three  volunteered  to  do  so,  and  suddenly  the  National 
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League  stepped  in — w 

the  National  league-and  prevented  these  men  from  bronSht  befors 

doing  so.  These  men  came  and  said  they  LimS ^d  i?  o ” f “ ‘hs 

En  1‘ zs$7*«  •»«.>* *? xa„“d "th™1;^ 


e have  leason  to  believe  it  was  began,  and  several  similar  cases  were  brought  before 

the  local  branches  of  our  Natii — ' T ' " 

Limerick,  and  in  our  county. 

then  in  the  Cork  papers,  and  two  men  applied  for  the  previS?  held  the^f™^.^  ' th  T a'  -Ta 

post,  one  of  whom  I appointed-a  man  who  lived  close  that  thev  iS  Sm“  ,the  Lea«ue.  ****** 


j.  , , ‘ j mo  itn-uis,  since  tne  jjeague 

to  my  property.  Shortly  after,  he  was  boycotted!  1 and  ffl^11^L?SfiVed*8Ufficiea?  'Ihen  they  left> 
must  tell  you  that  we  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  land-grabbed  PTh7s  taST  7™  KM  was  galled  a 

tenants  were  selling  to  the  public  at  a much  higher  branJhof^"  t>x_J  brought  before  the  local 

price  the  turf  than  the  proper  value. 


n .1  t'le  Nat'onill  League  at  Ballyclough,  county 
1 27,473.  Had  your  tenants  any  n^ht  to  cut  excent  to  atLvfd-  JSSS"’  anc!  b°to  parties  were  summoned 
for  their-  own  burning  ?-This  was  all  mine.  Every  respeSbte  man  S ^ the  tenant-  a mosfc 

tenant  had  so  much  bog.  We  wave  each  tenant  so  the^mnn  i,  ’j  Pay  a laige  sum  of  money  to 

much  turf,  for  which  he  paid  us  a nomiml  sum  ; but  farm  five  or  six  f 

theu  wo  found  that  they  were  selling  to  the  public  at  and  he  was  severely  hovmtSd'  rrn  ffh  io  .*?’ 
a great  deal  higher  price  than  the  tnrf  in  other  places,  priest  referred  the  rale  *5" 

and  they  were  selling  what  belonged  to  mm  I wart  NationriSue  whXS  mv  fifS 

over.  This  unfortunate  man  then  received  notice  that  League  at  Ballyclough  that  they  mi  let  ti  e™ 
he  was  to  leave  my  employment,  as  he  had  made  him-  drop.  They  refused  to  do  that  It  f?r  f ti  u a 
self  obnoxious  to  the  National  Limgue.  Ho  received  braLh  SiS  dfig™  to^X\w“ 
a summons,  a copy  of  which  I have  in  my  hand,  sum-  persed  the  local  League,  and  for  some  time  the  loS 
moning  him  to  attend  the  League  court  (document  branch  of  the  National  League  was  not  in  existence 
handed  in).  His  answer  was  that  he  would  attend  It  has  since  been  resuscitated? 

the  court,  provided  the  tenants  on  the  estate  were  not  27,480.  What  was  the  date  of  the  disnersim?  of 

to  sit  as  a jury  in  his  case-to  try  him,  in  fact.  This  the  local  branch  ?-I  can  give  it  to  you  Un  to 

was  not  granted  and  he  did  not  attend  the  National  October  1885  the  tenant  hfld  p^c^ble  nossessio^ 
League  court  at  that  time  (but  he  did  subsequently),  and  it  was  immediately  after  that?  P ’ 

eWrmAhtaS-,afte4r  T®3  What  We  cal1  in  27>48L  Ifc  began  again  in  1885  ?— It  has  begun 

^L  w!ti  yhln^!llfefh  d'  krge  Pyty  f meu  a°ain  now  5 the  local  branch  has  been  started  afain 
came  with  blackened  faces  and  guns,  and  broke  into  this  year.  ° 

ml tTnd  andafk,el!1?,if  h1  W0,yld1  leave  my  emPloy'  27>482-  4t  waa  in  1885  it  was  dissolved  ?— Quite  so 

Znt  He  refnS  f d h°  Sh°U,d  ,leave  “yv  employ-  27>483‘  And  this  year  it  has  been  started  again  ?- 

ment.  He  refused  to  do  so,  and  he  was  then  most  Yes.  ° 

severely  beaten— kicked,  struck  with  a gen  over  the  27,484.  And  has  the  man  again  been  boycotted  I— 
head  severdy  beaten,  and  left  lying  for  dead.  He  he.  been  threatened.  Hefis  n“  SSv  bfi 

The  me7n'.™°uo  L*1*?'  boJ'0°“ed.  but  he  has  been  threatened  with  boycotting, 

ihe  men  are  now  on  their  trial  at  the  Cork  Winter  and  he  is  afraid  to  pay  his  rent.  * & 

a 4i,  v-  x - i „ _ , 27,485.  It  looks  as  if  there  was  not  great  control  bv 

27y5;  4;®  fcb0y  being  tried  now?— I shall  tell  the  head  branch  in  Dublin  over  the  local  branch  of  the 

o!t  of0,ltlba  Ta  S'  H‘x,Wl  e WaS  *hen  Pulled  Leagoe  ?-I  think  it  shows  very  considerable  control 

out  of  bed.  I can  give  yon  the  exact  date  if  you  when  they  dissolved  the  local  branch  altogether. 

97  47R  vj0  f , . _ _ 27,486.  And  then  it  restarted  itself  ?— Well,  it  has 

Itis’the’Z^  ? M°a?  v'  very  Particuiar  dates,  only  just  started  again.  There  was  a meeting  held 

i faMay  7^6S'  44,3  Wlfe  w-as  then  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  my 

fink  “ mOS*  “d  teo“te  P*7i4  lento,  end  it  fi  got  up  by  the 

ton  k oveu  the  heed  with  . gun  j eud  these  men  were  Ioeel  branch.  There  w.s  one  other  case  If  befitting 

S Ms  filTw  fV  “r  “S  ifi*.  b,f"e  Sy  tba‘  1 'vM”d  to  bri“*  befor«  7°"’  «”d  ‘hat  L,  tbl 

- T A is  Welsh— was  insensible  bo  wee  able  ease  of  a gamekeeper  who  wne  looking  after  a nro- 

fiT  Bofa  1 v fT5  I”  iienK,M  ^ of  wMcl‘ 1 h‘d  “ien  tb0  ahootingf  and  boranse 
Khnf  .j  ; fLthf  moonllgbtors  left  the  house  they  he  prosecuted  poachers  he  was  assaulted,  moonlighted, 
house,  and  the  child  received  several  brutally  assaulted,  and  very  severely  boycotted— in  fact, 

gums  ot  shot  in  toe  feet  and  was  very  much  injured,  could  not  get  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life, 
but  has  recovered.  Walsh,  the  bailiff,  identified  eight  27,487.  Was  this  done  by  command  of  the  local 
oi  tnose  men,  and  swore  an  information  against  them,  branch  of  the  National  League  ?— This  was  done  by 

ana  they  were  arrested,  and  returned  for  trial  to  the  the  National  League.  It  is  not  the  same  place 
or*  Wlnter  Assizes,  and  they  are  now  to  be  tried  27,488.  They  interfered  with  the  poaching,  too  ?— 

Oh,  yes ; if  a man  makes  himself  obnoxious  in  any 
way  now.  He  could  not  even  sell  his  cows  in  the 
fair  or  get  provisions  for  his  family;  and  this 
summer  the  unfortunate  man  was  almost  starving. 
He  came  to  me,  and  he  asked  me  if  I could  help  him 
to  sell  his  cows ; that  he  was  afraid  to  bring  his  cows 
into  the  fair. 

27,489.  He  was  paid  partly  by  having  a holding  ? 

— He  had  a small  holding. 

27-, 490.  That  was  part  of  his  pay  as  gamekeeper  1 
Yes ; he  was  only  what  we  call  a mountain  keeper. 

I told  him  if  he  brought  the  cow  over  to  me  after 
dark  the  night  before  the  fair,  I would  take  it  in  as  one 


this  coming  week.  That  is  one  case  of  boycotting  on 
my  own  estate.  I can  give  you  another  now,  a case 
of  a tenant  of  mine  some  years  ago,  a large  tenant. 

Do  you  wish  to  have  names  1 

27.477.  Just  use  your  own  discretion? — This  evi- 
dence will  appear  in  public. 

27.478.  Sir  James  Caird. — We  do  not  care  about 
names  This  man  bought  the  interest  of  a farm  on 
®y  estate  of  which  the  previous  tenant,  through  drink 
and  extravagance  of  different  kinds,  had  not  made  good 
nse ; and  he  took  peaceable  possession  of  his  farm  seven 
or  eight  years  ago,  and  held  it  peaceably  until  about 
two  years  aso. 

97  d"o  mu  ,,  . uarn  one  mgac  oeiore  tne  iair,  i wouiu  mice  it  in  as  one 

u 8 7 residenl. — And  he  did  actually  pay  of  my  own  cows  to  the  fair  and  sell  it  for  him,  which 
J 4 . outgoing  tenant  ? — Yes,  he  paid  money  I did,  or  rather  my  man  did.  I should  have  added  in 
and  f 0u4S0lnS  tonant,  besides  a large  arrear  of  rent,  the  first  case  I gave  you — perhaps  it  will  be  neces- 

, 16  also  went  security  for  this  man  to  the  bank  sary — that  this  bog-bailiff  was  very  severely  boycotted 
till  * UP  a bill  J an(l  he  held  peaceable  possession  ever  since  and  cannot  get  provisions  in  the  noighbour- 
two  years  ago,  when  this  system  of  boycotting  hood,  and  he  is  under  police  protection,  and  the 
24828.  1 J 1 


Dec.  13,  1888. 

Mr.  Charles 
I’urdon  Coote. 
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Dec,  13,  1886.  Government  put  up  a police  hut,  otherwise  his  life  27,501.  And  you  think  that  he  ought  to  be  obliged 

would  not  be  worth  a day’s  purchase.  I have  a to  sell  1 — I think  so.  At  the  same  time  the  head- 

prLChape\  pamphlet  here  of  boycotting  cases.  I might  hand  it  rent  is  supposed  to  be  of  more  value  than  ordinary 
a on  00  ®-  jjj  as  evidence  if  you  have  not  already  got  it.  It  is  rent. 

prepared  by  the  Cork  Defence  Union,  of  which  I am  27,502.  Then  would  it  meet  your  views  if  he  were 
a member.  obliged  to  sell  at  a price  named  by  the  Commission  ? — 

. 27,491.  We  have  got  one  handed  in  already? — I think  this  should  he  done;  but,  as  before  stated, 
Then  I can  give  evidence  about  purchase.  in  case  of  head-rents  a.  considerably  higher  price 

27.492.  Have  you  been  negotiating  in  any  way  should  be  given.  I may  add,  also,  that  I think  that 

about  purchase  ? — Yes,  I have.  if  the  law  was  to  be  enforced  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act 

27.493.  Successfully  ? — The  tenants  were  very  would  work  with  slight  modifications.  I believe  that 
anxious  to  buy  part  of  my  property.  I did  not  want  the  tenants  themselves  are  anxious  to  buy.  They  see 
to  sell  the  whole  of  it.  I wanted  to  sell  a portion  the  great  advantage  now  in  getting  their  rents  re- 
of  my  property  in  the  county  Cork  in  the  neighbour-  duced,  say,  from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  and  it  is  only 
hood  of  Kanturk.  The  tenants  were  anxious  to  buy.  natural  that  they  should  wish  to  buy.  One  reason,  I 

27.494.  How  many  years  did  they  offer? — They  may  say,  against  then- availing  themselves  of  the  Act 

offered  me  17  years’  purchase.  is  the  question  of  taxation.  The  tenants  may  say,  “ If 

27.495.  And  did  you  agree  tothat? — 1 would  nottake  “ we  were  to  buy  from  you  we  have  no  certainty  that 

that  price;  but  I have  very  strong  reason  for  believing  “ the  rates  would  not  go  very  high.”  Now  my  own 

that  they  are  anxious  at  the  present  time  to  buy,  and  strong  opinion  is,  that  as  long  as  there  is  a question  of 
would  give  me  more ; hut  it  is  against  the  orders  of  Home  Rule  in  the  future  they  are  perfectly  certain 
the  National  League  that  the  tenants  should  buy,  that,  if  such  a thing  ever  did  take  place  as  Home 
except  at  a very  low  figure,  which  the  landlords  would  Rule,  taxation  would  immediately  go  up. 

not  accept.  27,503.  And  they  would  sobner  it  fell  upon  the 

27.496.  Sir  James  Caird.— Is  that  17  years’ pin--  landlord  than  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

chase  on  the  judicial  rents? — On  the  present  rents.  27,504.  Any  other  point? — About  the  question  of 
But  it  is  a small  estate ; there  are  only  twelve  tenants  judicial  rents.  I do  not  think  judicial  rents  too  high, 
on  it.  Some  of  them,  two  or  three,  are  judicial  As  I said  before,  no  doubt  prices  this  year  are  low, 

rents.  The  others,  three  or  four,  are  where  rents  but,  if  you  compare  them  with  the  time  of  Griffith’s 

were  fixed  very  much  on  the  basis  of  judicial  rents,  valuation  in  1852,  the  prices  are  considerably  higher 
where  the  tenants  did  not  go  into  court.  Some  of  than  they  were  then. 

them  are  rents  that  have  not  been  altered.  27,505.  But  labour  is  higher  than  it  was  then  ? — 

27.497.  The  President.- — And  you  have  reason  to  Yes,  it  is ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  they  do  not  employ 

know,  or  means  of  knowing,  that  the  League  have  very  much  labour.  . One  great  reason  that  the  land 
been  interfering,  or  that  they  must  have  done  so  ? — has  deteriorated  so  very  much  is  had  farming.  The 
Well,  I think  they  have  done  it  because  some  of  my  farmers  do  not  put  lime  and  manure  on.  They  let  the 

tenants  were  very  much  connected  with  the  League  land  run  out.  They  think  that  in  time  they  will  get 

there,  and  suddenly  they  seemed  not  to  wish  to  buy.  the  land  for  nothing,  and  they  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 

I could  not  swear  that  the  League  had  interfered ; sary  to  work.  Griffith’s  valuation,  of  course,  in  the 

but  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  did  so  in  my  case,  as  North  of  Ireland  is  a totally  different  thing.  Griffith’s 

in  many  others  all  over  the  south  of  Ireland,  that  the  valuation  was  begun  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  I be- 

League  will  not  allow  them  to  buy.  The  representa-  lieve,  and  was  made  on  a very  much  lower  basis  than 
tivesof  the  League  in  their  speeches  are  always  telling  in  the  North  of  Ireland,  where  it  was  made  several 
the  tenants  not  to  buy,  except  at  such  prices  that  the  years  later.  Sir  Richard  Griffith’s  own  statements  go 
landlords  won’t  accept.  The  general  impression  is  to  show  that  in  the  South  of  Ireland  Griffith’s  valuation 
certainly  that  the  League  are  against  purchase  except  was  supposed  to  be  25  per  cent,  under  the  letting 
on  those  very  low  terms.  value  of  the  land,  and  in  the  North  of  Ireland  it  was 

27.498.  Any  other  information  about  the  Purchase  very  much  nearer  the  letting  value  of  the  land. 

Act,  or  any  recommendation? — Yes;  I think  I could  27,506.  Have  you  any  other  point  ? — Well,  I want 
give  you  some  recommendation.  One  great  difficulty  in  to  impress  strongly  my  idea  on  the  Commission  that, 
selling  under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  in  the  South  of  if  the  law  was  to  be  enforced,  the  tenants  would  be 
Ireland  is  owing  to  the  head-rents,  and  on  almost  anxious  to  buy;  but  as  long  as  they  think  that  by 
every  estate  in  the  South  of  Ireland  there  are  head  agitation  further  legislation  is  likely,  and  that  they 
rents,  and  the  owner  of  those  head-rents  is  not  willing  will  get  a larger  slice  of  the  landlord’s  property,  they 
to  accept  what  an  ordinary  estate  would  be  sold  for  are  not  anxious  to  buy.  But  if  the  law  was  to  be 
free  from  head-rents.  Suppose  that  there  are  a large  enforced  and  the  National  League  ceased  to  exist, 
number  of  small  tenants  on  an  estate,  and  that  there  without  which  you  never  can  have  any  peace  in  this 
is  a considerable  amount  of  head-rent  to  he  paid,  the  country,  they  would  be  anxious  to  buy.  There  are 
tenants  are  liable  to  the  payment  of  that  head-rent ; two  Governments  in  the  country  now,  the  government 
and  in  the  case  of  a sale  being  effected,  it  would  put  of  the  National  League  and  the  Queen’s  Government, 
the  owner  of  the  head-rent  in  an  awkward  position  to  and  in  the  South  of  Ireland  I am  afraid  the  government 
have  to  go  to  several  hundred  tenants  paying  three  or  of  the  National  League  is  considerably  the  stronger, 
four  pounds  each,  and  get  from  each  his  portion  of  the  and  numbers  of  the  people  through  fear  and  terror  are 
head-rent.  obliged  to  join  that  and  obey  its  laws  who  hate  it,  and 

27.499.  At  present  there  is  no  power  to  apportion  would  like  to  see  it  put  a stop  to  to-morrow.  I can 

it  ? — Each  tenant  is  liable.  give  you  evidence  as  to  prices  if  you  like,  but  you  pro- 

27.500.  For  the  whole  lot  ? — The  tenants  on  the  bably  have  got  that. 

estate  are  liable,  and  it  would  be  a very  difficult  thing — Sir  James  Caird. — We  have  got  that, 

in  fact,  it  almost  makes  it  impossible. 


Mr.  Cochkane,  examined. 

Mr.  Cochrane.  27,507.  The  President. — You  are  a land-agent  and  there  ought  to  he  no  difficulty  in  paying  rent  from 
valuer  and  tenant-farmer.  Have  you  had  difficulty  in  your  experience — the  rent  that  was  fixed  two  or  three 

collecting  your  rents  this  year  as  a land-agent  ? — years  ago  ? — Well,  with  regard  to  rents  fixed  two  or 

This  year,  I think,  there  is  a greater  disposition  to  three  years  ago,  they  vary  very  much  from  the  rents 

pay  rent  than  I have  seen  for  many  years — a more  that  are  being  fixed  at  present ; that  question  of  course 

decided  inclination  among  the  tenants  to  pay  as  far  as  would  embrace  the  whole  country,  and  therefore  it 
they  are  able.  would  embrace  different  styles  of  fanning  and  diffe- 

27,508.  And  as  a tenant-farmer  do  you  think  that  rently  circumstanced  tenants.  No  definite  answer 
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would  be  applicable  to  the  whole  country.  There  is 
more  difficulty  this  year  with  some  classes  of  farming 
than  with  others.  Up  to  a certain  period  graziere 
did  very  well ; but  of  late  they  have  very  seriously 
suffered  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  beef.  I think 
the  young-stock  farmer— the  farmer  who  has  been 
producing  and  feeding  young  stock— has  this  year 
been  able  to  produce  them  profitably. 

27.509.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  chance  of  prices 
going  up  again  ? — I do  not  think  the  price  of  beef  will 
ever  become  very  high  again ; but  I do  not  think  it 
affects  farming  in  Ireland  very  seriously. 

27.510.  You  do  not  think  it  affects  it  very  seriously  ? 
—Not  very  seriously.  The  quantity  of  beef  produced 
in  Ireland  which  is  actually  finished  and  fit  for 
market  is  not  large  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of 
butter  and  the  number  of  young  stock,  so  that  to  judge 
of  the  prospects  of  Irish  farming  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  think  more  of  the  prospects  of  butter  and  of 
young  stock. 

27.511.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  judge, 
and  that  we  must  wait  to  see  if  those  prices  will  get  up 
or  not?— Well,  with  regard  to  the  price  of  butter  I 
am  very  much  interested  myself  and  engaged  in  dairy 
matters— I mean  in  dairy  farming— and  I am  afraid 
that  the  prospect  for  Ireland  generally  at  present  is 
anything  but  good  as  regards  butter.  That  arises,  to 
my  mind,  from  the  public  taste  in  England  having  very 
seriously  changed  in  the  last  few  years.  The  im- 
portation of  Danish  and  Normandy  butter  has  pro- 
duced in  London  a taste  for  fresh  butter  as  distinguished 
from  salted  butter,  and  therefore  from  Irish  butter. 

27.512.  Sir  James  Caird. — But  why  cannot  you  get 
fresh  butter  in  Ireland  as  well  as,  in  Normandy  and 
Denmark  ? — We  produce  fresh  butter  very  much  more 
largely  in  Ireland  than  we  did ; but  we  have  been 
accustomed  to  produce  salt  butter,  and  until  we  learn 
to  produce  fresh  butter  for  the  market  all  the  year- 
round  I fear  prices  will  be  against  us. 

27.513.  Why  should  not  you  learn  as  they  have 
done  in  Normandy  and  Denmark?— That  is  just  the 
difficulty,  sir,  and  I am  afraid  there  must  be  assistance 
from  the  Government. 

27.514.  What  has  the  Government  to  do  with  it  ? 

In  the  way  of  establishing  dairy  schools. 

27.515.  You  can  make  butter,  can’t  you,  and  of 
course  when  you  make  it  it  is  fresh  ? — Yes. 

27.516.  Well,  why  can  you  not  send  it  away  when 
it  is  fresh  ; you  do  not  want  a dairy  school  for  that  ?— 
That  can  only  be  possible  in  Ireland  through  factories. 

27.517.  Then  why  have  not  you  factories  ?— Well, 

I myself  have  put  up  machinery  for  a factory,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able  to  turn  out  a large  quantity  next  year. 

I sent  butter  myself  to  the  last  show  in  London  and 
got  highly  commended  for  it ; but  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  the  people  of  the  country  to  believe  in  fresh 
butter. 

27.518.  If  they  get  a higher  price  for  it  they  will 
very  quickly  believe  in  it,  won’t  they  ?— In  time;  but 
these  factories  now  established,  there  are  so  few  of 
them— there  are  only  eight  or  nine  of  them  altogether, 
and  in  several  instances  they  are  in  parts  of  the 
country  near  to  each  other— it  will  take  some  special 
effort  to  have  them  established  through  the  country. 

27.519.  Everything  requires  a special  effort,  if  it  is 
robe  made  an  improvement ?— Well,  my  opinion  of 
that,  sir,  is,  that  in  England  these  improvements  in 
farming  came  very  much  from  the  landlord  clas; 
taking  up  any  new  idea  in  farming  and  carrying  it 
out,_and  seeing  whether  it  was  a profitable  one. ' 

27.520.  Do  you  speak  from  any  knowledge  of  English 
farming  yourself  when  you  say  that  ?— Well,  I was  for 
a year  in  Scotland  with  a Scotch  farmer  on  the  borders 
of  England  learning  farming. 

27.521.  Is  it  not  notorious  that  almost  all  the  im- 
provements in  farming  in  England  and  Scotland  have 
been  originated  by  the  tenants  themselves ; that  all  the 
oest  breeds  of  cattle  and  sheep,  and  everything  else, 
have  been  originated  by  tenant-farmers  almost  alto- 
gether ?— They  have  had  there  tenant-farmers  of  a 
very  different  class  from  the  tenant-farmers  in 


Ireland.  We  have  not  very  many  of  that  kind  in 
this  country. 

27,522.  Still  you  have  a good  many  successful 
farmers  in  Ireland  ? — No  doubt  we  have  a good  many 
through  the  country,  but  what  we  want  is  to  establish 
new  methods. 

27,253.  But  if  you  make  butter  of  a better  quality, 
you  will  find  if  you  send  it  to  the  English  market 
that  they  don’t  want  to  exclude  Irish  butter  at  all?— 
I have  no  doubt  of  that  myself.  I have  gone  in  very 
heavily  for  butter,  but  at  the  same  time  I see  very 
little  prospect  for  the  small  farmers  through  the 
country. 

27.524.  Not  by  these  creameries  or  butter  factories  ? 
But  a small  farmer  may  send  his  girl  in  there  and 
get  the  advantage  of  the  training  that  is  to  be  found 
there?— Exactly,  sir,  but  it  will  take  a long  time 
before  they  are  educated  up  to  that. 

27.525.  It  will  take  time. — I am  speaking  from 
my  experience  of  my  own  county,  Longford.  I am 
the  only  person  in  the  county  who  has  taken  up  the 
new  methods  of  making  butter,  and  in  the  adjoining 
counties  to  me  I know  of  none.  As  regards  improve- 
ment in  cattle,  in  years  gone  by  a great  many  land- 
lords did  undoubtedly  do  a great  deal  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  breed  of  stock  by  keeping  bulls  of  a good 
class ; but  I do  not  think  that  will  be  done  in  future 
by  landlords,  and  friends  in  England  and  Scotland  tell 
me  that  they  see  a marked  deterioration  in  Irish 
cattle  for  the  last  couple  of  years.  If  prosperity 
comes  to  Ireland,  it  must  come  through  improvement 
in  farming ; and  there  being  now,  in  consequence  of 
recent  legislation,  no  monied  class  interested  in  pro- 
moting it,  such  improvement,  if  it  is  to  take  place, 
must  be  provided  for,  or  at  least  stimulated  by, 
Parliament. 

27.526.  The  President.- — Has  your  attention  been 
called  to  the  Land  Act  of  1885 — the  Purchase  Act — 
have  you  negotiated  any  sales  under  it  ? — I have  been 
endeavouring  to  negotiate  two  or  three. 

27 .527 . At  present  without  success? — At  present 
without  success. 

27,52S.  Do  you  find  that  the  obstacle  lies  on  the 
part  of  the  landlord  or  of  the  tenant  ? — Well,  in  the 
cases  in  which  I have  been  interested  it  came  to  a 
difference  in  price  between  the  two,  the  tenant  would 
have  been  willing  to  have  bought  at  a certain  price  if 
the  landlord  had  been  willing  to  sell  at  that  price. 

27.529.  What  was  the  price,  can  you  tell  us? — 1 
have  negotiated  one  sale  at  20  years  of  one  farm  of 
£75  a year.  That  was  in  Meath.  In  Leitrim  I failed 
to  sell  at  18  years. 

27.530.  The  landlord  would  not  sell  or  the  tenant 
would  not  buy? — The  tenant  would  not  buy  at  18 
years.  And  in  Longford  the  tenants  refused  at  18 
years. 

27.531.  Do  you  suppose  that  they  expected  to  get 
better  terms  by  hanging  on  ? — Yes  ; their  opinion 
seems  to  be  that  land  will  be  of  less  value,  whether 
artificially  less  by  legislation  or  agitation  or  by 
variation  in  prices. 

27.532.  And  the  landlords  were  willing  to  sell  in 
those  cases  at  18  years? — The  landlords  were  willing 
to  sell  at  18. 

27.533.  Can  you  recommend  any  alteration  that 
would  make  the  Act  work  more  easily? — Well,  it 
seems  to  me  at  present  that  we  must  look — that,  in 
fact,  we  cannot  exclude  from  our  minds  what  has 
happened  and  is  happening  in  Ireland,  the  land- 
lords run  a serious  risk  of  losing  the  deposit  which 
they  would  make  with  the  Land  Commission,  and  I 
think  that  the  Treasury  run  a very  serious  risk  of 
losing  a large  portion  of  the  money  advanced — that 
is,  from  the  artificial  absence  of  free  sale.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  tenants  would  immediately  after  pur- 
chasing at  once  assume  that  they  had  purchased  at 
too  high  a rate,  just  as  they  now  assume  that  they 
got  rents  fixed  at  too  high  a rate.  They  would  then 
think  that  it  was  morally  right  to  refuse  payment, 
and  the  Land  Commission  would  draw  upon  the 
landlord’s  deposit  till  it  was  gone.  The  landlord 
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Deo.  13,  1886,  would  of  course  have  his  legal  remedy  against  the 

tenant,  but  he  would  be  unable  to  realise  anything 

Mr.  Cochrane.  8elling  that  tenant’s  interest ; and  I think  that 
the  tenant,  having  then  defied  the  landlord  for  about 
five  years,  would  be  well  educated  in  the  method  of 
holding  the  farm  without  paying  anything  for  it. 

27.534.  Mr.  Knipe. — Are  you  speaking  of  compul- 
sory sale  ? — No.  I am  speaking  of  the  actual  Act  as 
it  at  present  stands. 

27.535.  Why  do  you  say  that  the  tenant  would 
payment  of  the  instalments  ? — I think  if  we  had  a 
variation  of  prices  such  as  at  present  the  tenant 
would  probably  be  told  that  he  had  purchased  at  a 
figure  not  justified  by  the  then  existing  prices,  and 
that  morally  the  bargain  was  not  a binding  one, 
and  that  if  the  tenants  refused  to  pay,  on  the  whole, 
neither  the  landlord  nor  the  State  would  be  able  to 
recover  the  money.  The  remedy  for  that  in  my 
mind  lies  in  making  a local  authority  responsible 
forthe  money. 

27.536.  The  President. — And  do  you  think  that  a 
local  authority  would  be  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  ? — At  present  I think  they  would  not 
— that  is,  if  the  local  authority  means  the  board  of 
guardians. 

27.537.  It  would  be  so  at  present  1 At  present  it 
is  the  only  local  authority. — Well,  I think  the  present 
boards  of  guardians  would  not  wish  to  do  anything 
that  would  facilitate  the  sale  of  tenants’  farms,  which 
it  would  really  amount  to. 

27.538.  Do  you  think  any  future  local  authority 
that  might  be  established  instead  of  the  board  of 
guardians  would  be  more  willing  to  undertake  the 
responsibility  ? — I think  if  the  Act  was  made  so  as  to 
confer  greater  present  benefit  on  the  tenant,  that  then 
possibly  the  local  authorities  might  be  willing,  the 
local  authorities  who  would  derive  their  authority 
from  the  tenants  would  then  be  willing  to  join. 

27.539.  Would  they  like  being  responsible  for  one 
another’s  debts,  would  they  like  to  make  the  rate- 
payers responsible  for  the  debts  of  any  one  of  their 
number  ? — I think  if  they  were  gaining  a distinct  ad- 
vantage that  they  would  agree  to  it,  that  is,  if  they 
were  getting  the  land,  paying  for  it  a reduced  annual 
payment,  that  they  would  be  willing  to  incur  that 
liability  in  the  first  instance,  because  in  most  cases 
the  tenant’s  interest  would  he  ample  security  if  free 
sale  was  not  interfered  with. 

27.540.  Of  course  they  would  get  an  advantage  now 
if  they  were  willing  to  buy  at  18  years’  purchase, 
they  would  be  getting  an  advantage  now  under  Lord 
Ashbourne’s  Act?— Yes;  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  Act  would  be  facilitated  by  extending  the 
period  for  redemption,  or  by  merely  charging  interest 
on  the  advances,  giving  favourable  terms  for  paying 
off  the  capital  in  lump  sums. 

27.541.  Have  you  any  other  recommendation  to 
make  ? — With  regard  to  town-parks,  which  do  not  at 
present  come  under  the  Act,  I have  had  a good  deal  to 
do  with  them,  and  I think  it  would  be  a very  serious 
disadvantage  to  the  community  at  large  if  town-parks 
were  brought  within  the  Act. 

27.542.  You  think  they  ought  not  to  be  brought? — 
I think  they  ought  not  to  be  brought. 

27.543.  And  would  you  bring  leaseholders  under 
the  Act  ? — Where  leaseholders  really  occupy  the  same 
position  to  the  non-legal  mind  as  tenants  from  year  to 
year,  I should  be  inclined  to  bring  them  under  the 
Act.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  town-parks,  pne 
principal  reason  for  thinking  that  they  ought  not  to 
be  brought  under  the  Act  is,  that  it  would  practically 
stop  all  improvements  about  small  towns. 

27.544.  Even  if  you  allowed  the  landlord  to  resume 
for  building  purposes  ? — Well,  close  to  Longford,  where 
I live,  a very  thriving  brick  industry  has  been  esta- 
blished on  what  was  a town-park,  at  a distance  of 
about  three-quarters  of  a mile  from  the  centre  of  the 
town.  If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  that  land 
was  town-park  land  that  could  never  have  been  esta- 
blished, and  I do  not  think  that  if  town-parks  were 
brought  within  the  Act  it  would  in  any  way  cheapen 


the  produce  of  town-parks  to  the  occupiers  of  the 
town.  It  would  merely  confer  a property  on  the  pre- 
sent holders. 

27.545.  Mr.  Knipe. — Have  you  a large  experience 
as  regards  the  price  of  cattle  ? — Well,  I have  been 
farming  on  my  own  account  for  the  last  twelve  yearn — 
nearly  twelve  years. 

27.546.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  farming  that  you 
have  in  your  own  hands  ? — Three  hundred  and  twenty 
statute  acres,  and  I look  after,  for  Lord  Longford, 
about  900  Irish  acres,  about  1,400  statute  acres. 

27.547.  Is  this  in  tillage  or  in  grass  land? — My 
own  farm  I got  in  very  bad  condition.  It  required  to 
be  drained  and  tilled,  and  I have  it  now  almost  all 
laid  down. 

27.548.  Had  you  to  buy  cattle  to  stock  it  these  last 
two  or  three  years,  and  is  it  your  experience  that  store 
cattle  are  much  higher  now  than  what  they  were  a few 
years  ago? — I think  that  cattle  under  £10  are  very 
much  the  same  price  as  they  were  this  time  last  year. 

27.549.  Were  they  lower  last  year  than  they  were 
the  year  before  ? — Yes ; store  cattle  were  undoubtedly 
lower  in  1885  than  in  1884. 

27.550.  And,  according  to  your  opinion,  have  they 
been  getting,  lower  for  the  last  five  or  six  years,  going 
down  gradually  ? — I do  not  think  that  cattle  under 
£10  have  varied  seriously  in  price  for  the  last  seven 
years.  I think  that  the  variation  in  price  has  been 
mainly  in  cattle  above  that  price. 

27.551.  Did  your  farm  pay  better  this  year  than 
last  year? — Well,  this  year  I began  dairying;  so  I 
cannot  form  any  estimate.  It  was  only  last  May  that 
I put  up  my  buildings  for  a dairy  factory ; but  the 
experience  of  my  neighbours  has  been  that  it  has.  It 
depends,  of  course,  on  the  class  of  farming  they  are 
in.  The  men  who  bought  cattle  last  autumn  and  sold 
this,  they  find  it  a better  year  than  last  year. 

27.552.  That  would  be  in  consequence  of  the  low 
prices  they  were  able  to  buy  those  cattle  at  ? — Last 
year,  yes.  I consider  that  the  loss  in  cattle  this  year 
in  this  country  arises  from  cattle  having  been  a toler- 
ably high  price  in  May  and  the  great  fall  in  the  price 
of  beef  that  has  taken  place  lately  ; in  other  words, 
the  price  did  not  permit  of  much  profit  being  made 
out  of  the  summer’s  grass. 

27.553.  — It  is  your  experience  that  the  beef  is 
lower  within  the  last  two  months  than  it  was  previous 
to  that  ? — Much  lower. 

27.554.  Have  there  been  many  applications  in  your 
part  of  the  country  for  reductions  of  rent? — Yes. 

27.555.  Have  there  been  reductions  given  to  tenants 
either  on  judicial  or  other  rents  ? — In  my  own  experi- 
ence the  reduction  has  been  the  same  as  last  year,  and 
I have  no  experience  of  that  not  having  been  accepted. 
With  regard  to  judicial  rents,  I think  the  great  diffi- 
culty is  want  of  uniformity;  so  unequal  are  they 
compared  with  each  other,  I do  not  think  they  can 
be  used  as  a basis  for  any  legislation.  On  this  point 
it  just  occurred  to  me  to  put  in  my  pocket  a report 
of  a local  National  League  meeting.  I do  not  know 
whether  I would  be  right  in  reading  it  ( reads  extract). 
That  is  strong  evidence  of  the  want  of  uniformity 
in  judicial  rents  which  will,  I fear,  prevent  them 
from  being  used  as  a basis  for  either  purchase  or 
rents  in ’Ireland.  The  President  says  four  or  five 
years  ago,  when  they  went  into  court,  they  would 
only  get  25  to  30  per  cent,  of  an  abatement,  and  now 
if  they  went  in  he  supposed  that  they  would  got 
50  per  cent.  And  the  vice-president  of  the  League 
branch  says  even  tenants  are  not  asking  any  such  re- 
ductions as  are  given  by  the  commissioners.  These 
opinions — and  they  represent  the  opinions  of  tenants 
— as  to  the  absence  of  unifoi’mity  in  judicial  rents  are 
drawn  from  the  knowledge  of  rents  actually  fixed  in 
the  same  district. 

27.556.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  tenants  have 
more  difficulty  in  paying  their  rents  now  than  thev 
had  after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  ?— R 
I confine  my  answer  to  agriculture,  I do  not  think 
there  is  more  difficulty  from  an  agricultural  point  of 
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view  in  paying  rent  now  than  there  was  immediatelv  +i,„„  , ,, 

after  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act.  A verv  much  an<|  l?rice  of  produce  higher  then  than  Dec.  13.  1880. 

better  time  supervened  in  1883  : but  you  sneak  nf  thn  a ' Les;  but  I do  not  think  that  the  actual  pro- 
year 1881,  and  immediately  succeeding  the  verv  had  uce  ^vas  as  great ; for  instance,  I have  never  in  my  Mr- Cpohrana. 
year  of  1879  and  the  tad  yL  ofS  ? “P*™™8 of  farming  had  » year  when  the  ,aml 

27,957.  Was  not  the  price  of  tattle  better  then  »f  *“d  &»d  a.  mnch  cattle  as  this 


Mr.  William  Thomas  Thence,  examined. 
27,558.  The  Pr»«tou!.-I  believe  yon  are  a land-  rented  tenants,  but  I 


lord  and  agent  ? — Yes. 

27,559.  Do  you  farm  any  land  of  your  own  ? Yt 


rented  tenants,  but  I understand  that  they  are  able  Mr.  William 
to  continue  in  their  holdings.  ' Thomas 


I farm  some  land  of  my  own,  and  ^1  pay 'rent  for&a  effect  unon^h*1  bec?“‘nf  owners  have  any  beneficial  Trench- 
good  deal  more.  It  is  grass  farming  entirely.  I have  say  that  it  did01  “ ^ aPParent  ? — Well,  I should 
no  tillage  farming.  r>fis 

27,560.  As  an  agent  have  you  been  receiving  vour  nnt  Ld  ?°U  C°U.ld  not  860  i^-Well,  I have 

rents  this  year  ?— Yes,  in  most  cases.  If  you  ail  *ood  the  return  from  thnP  °f  that‘  1 believe  that 

enough  to  question  me  about  North  Tipperary  and  this  year  were  verv  Wo  * TTv  S°°d'  • The  C1‘°pS 
King’s  County  first,  because  it  will  be  necessary  to  that  the  fertility  n/tl  oT’  A^  /S®  sta.tlstlcs  show 
treat  them  in  a different  way  to  West  Limeiick  have  sln  tbo  L i f . ? fully  maintained.  I 
which  I happen  to  know  something  about  also.  ’ who  is  a verv  WwYrwf,1?  ?obn  ,fawes- 


27,561.  In  fact  King's  County  Tipperary  and  SltiiStv  rf”7  J-gh  au.thorit>--  and  1 to°k  the  op- 
Limerick  are  the  planes.  We  will  refer  first  ofall  to  published  in^ThL^A^  retnn£  £rom,th0  statistica 

tateadJl^^dLi,  NogchLtoS  StiSSSffi 

gsss  m afezssi 

vas  £595,  and  auctioneers  fees.  The  purchaser  was  the  low  prices  which  be  mmnlnino  of  a ^ • i 
a farmer  and  miller  from  a distance  several  miles  off  I think"  Pn™  * , c.omPlains  of'  and  ^hiah, 


r tenant-right  that  was  paid  considered  which  the  farmer  has  to  make  un  for 

rrJ2a^;i«rdiZcc“3rh„x  ™ njs  trzzh  t ^Mns  °f- 

In  another  cace  a small  holding  of  threoqunrters  of  an  machinery  now,  which  ho  ItoZt'stor've^’ag^ 
acre  of  land  was  rented  at  £2  5,.  The  Ordnance  vain.-  the  railways  do'more  for  h“  toulh  notZmlZ,' 
tion  was  the  same.  The  tenant  stated  that  he  had  much  as  they  might  do  : the  quality  of  the  stock  is 
He^rfc^»r0d  improved  nLeLly,  and  is TpS If" tfmuch 
, greater  improvement,  and  feeding-stuffs  have  fallen  in 

He  /d  not  take  it  dld  not  value  very  much  indeed.  There  has  been,  indeed,  a 

a„d  l884  E voZretoZeZhom,OU  »*  1882  T* h“  «* 1"»“ «**■ 


year  ShathWll^  tferWil  T/T  f°r  ,S  thls  ffom  1880  to  1884  were  extremely  high,  far  higher 
to  ha^T DWN  of  monev  in  &**'  ^ 5““  tfan  ^ were  from  1875  1879  I am  talking  of 

have  plenty  of  money,  so  far  as  one  can  judge  from  the  prices  of  stock  now  on  farms  of  the  low  class 

EmvZTZZ  J1“j'  ’.‘T"  “"V  *“■  'vsl1.  Now  ‘he  price  of  low  class  heifers  from  1875  to  1879 

•spec laHy  the  women,  the  pubhe-houses  are  full,  they  was  £6  12,. ; and  from  1880  to  1884  it  was  £11  5, 
Eftam?  JZt  7df”S?  ,.nl1  «mj  I have  In  to  year  1885  it  was  £11  10,.,  and  taking  the  fall 

L hZ 25S5T  ! 1 P'"1™  th“‘  the7  50*-  from  that  would  leave  the  present  Lee  £9 

SrndZZ?  S,1V1L?  him  three  guineas-  for  which  is  greatly  higher  than  the  prices  in  1875  to 

toSSf  P ? sessions  -for  his  day  s work  in  attend-  1879,  and  higher  than  the  prices  from  1870  to  1874 
toS£  It  mceZrh  “'tdvm°T,'  1aeyrZ‘.d  °ut  aheep  are  higher  now  than  they  wore  between  1870 
statSL  th ‘ ““h  1 bol“™  ‘hat  »nd  1874,  and  between  1875  and  1879.  1 am  qnot- 

“hZ  hf  ?T“‘“  i“Ve  no,  le5toetl  >n  the  ing  from  tlm  statistics  in  "Thom's  Almanack”  of 


savings’  banks.  I believe  that  at  the  present  time  cattle  sold  in  Ballinasloo  Fnir 

bZsZfto  f ' J0'0“°'“00 1 deP”ts  ta  ‘ha  ™,g,'  27,509.  Sir  to  no  6W.-I  do  not  think  you  need 

bit  ™th  8 “ deP°Blt!<  do  n“‘  aPPsar  to  be  lessening,  go  into  that  further ; we  have  had  all  those  figures 

-i  . ..  :,  increasing.  In  fact  1 think  the  statistics  before  ua— If  you  tell  me  anything  auperfluous  I will 


■shew  n,„4  100K  f,  , . , , ■’^v.oni.o  ucuno  u». — j,i  you  leu  me  anytinng  superfluous  1 will 

snow  that  in  18S5  they  were  higher  than  they  ever  omit  it. 

Chiuvb 6 f01 6'  tXCe^>t  'u  a?d,,1.878'  ^ken  the  27,570.  All  the  Ballinasloe  figures  we  have  had 
tntf,  .the,r  koidmgs  at  23  years’  before  us  1— About  West  Limerick  shall  I mention? 

putohase  raughly  speaking,  at  a very  high  valua-  27,571.  The  President.— Yes,  just  tell  us  some- 
few  “iv1  be!,ev?  that  tbero,  are  comparatively  very  thing  about  West  Limerick.— In  West  Limerick  I 
if  any  beiU  4ba^  aie  no^  a8^e  kold  their  farms,  think  there  are  many  cases  of  inability,  of  actual 

Avf7’b88'  d'bey,  are  PftyinS  W0il>  ai®  they? — Well,  27,572.  Have  you  been  giving  abatements? — Well, 

a - , are . complamts  put  forward  on  their  behalf  of  we  have  not  been  giving  abatements  on  the  judicial 
snip  m having  to  pay  higher  than  the  judicial-  rents,  but  we  have  not  been  pressing  for  payment  of 
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Dec.  13,  1886.  them.  The  tenants  are  many  of  them  in  arrear,  and 
if  they  were  forgiven  all  arrears  and  paid  no  rent  I 
Thomas Uam  am  afraid  they  would  not  be  very  much  better  off. 
Trench.  27,573.  Sir  James  Caird. — West  Limerick  is  in  a 

worse  condition  than  Tipperary  or  King’s  County  ? — 
It  is  as  different  as  England  is  nearly  from  Tipperary 
and  King’s  County ; there  is  nearly  as  much  differ- 
ence between  West  Limerick  and  Tipperary  as  be- 
tween Tipperary  and  England. 

27.574.  The  President. — Has  there  been  sale  of 
tenant-right  in  West  Limerick  ? — I have  not  heard  of 
any  sale  lately.  I have  heard  of  one,  and  the  amount 
given  was  very  small. 

27.575.  Then  you  have  very  little  security  for 
your  arrears — do  you  expect  to  get  them  back! — 
Well,  it  is  very  hard  to  know.  I do  not  think 
that  the  land  is  bad,  but  the  farmers  are  very  unen- 
lightened and  backward.  The  dairy  industry  is  the 
chief  thing  there,  and  the  butter  is  very  badly  made, 
although  I think  it  might  be  extremely  good  if  made 
in  a proper  manner.  Creameries,  if  they  would  use 
them,  would  be  of  great  advantage,  I am  sure.  I have 
heard  of  the  milk  being  set  under  the  beds. 

27.576.  Sir  James  Caird. — When  you  speak  of 
West  Limerick,  do  you  mean  from  Adare  and  that 
quarter  ? — Further  than  that,  on  the  borders  of  Kerry. 
It  is  the  same  as  Kerry  practically. 

27.577.  It  is  not  land  of  the  same  quality  at  all  as 
Adare  ? — Oh  ! not  at  all ; it  is  mountain  land.  Is 
there  anything  that  you  would  wish  to  ask  me  further 
about  West  Limerick  1 

27.578.  The  President. — About  , the  Land  Act  of 
1885  in  West  Limerick  ? — The  tenants  are  anxious 


to  buy. 

27.579.  Is  this  West  Limerick  or  is  this  all 
together  ? — Well,  I think  this  applies  to  both  cases. 
They  are  anxious  to  buy  everywhere — most  anxious  I 
may  say.  I do  not  think  anything  prevents  then- 
doing  so  except  a belief  that  by  agitation  and  holding 
out  they  might  get  it  cheaper. 

27.580.  Are  they  dissuaded  by  the  Land  League  ? — 
I believe  so.  If  they  are  not  actually  dissuaded  by 
it,  they  are  persuaded  that  the  Land  League  will 
get  it  for  them  cheaper.  In  spite  of  that,  there  are  a 
great  many  agreements  being  made. 

27.581.  What  number  of  years  are  the  agreements 
for? — Well,  I think  about  18  years.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  below  17  or  of  any  over  19,  and  I should 
think  that  18  years  is  about  the  average.  That  would 
be  on  the  judicial  rents. 

27.582.  Is  there  anything  you  can  recommend  to 
facilitate  the  Act  ? — The  intervention  of  local  authori- 


ties. There  is  no  doubt  they  would  give  security  to 
the  Government ; but  in  the  present  state  of  public 
feeling  the  local  authorities  would  not  be  favourable 
to  it,  and  the  people  would  be  against  it  also,  as  it 
might  possibly  lead  to  extra  taxation.  The  inter- 
vention of  local  authorities  would  mean  making  the 
rates  liable  for  the  rent  of  the  farms. 

27.583.  Yes.  If  the  time  was  extended  you  think  it 
would  make  it  much  easier  for  the  tenants  in  poor 
localities  to  buy  ? — I do  not  see  how  you  could  legislate 
for  $he  poor,  unenlightened,  backward  localities  on  the 
same  basis  as  you  could  for  the  comfortable  farmers  of 
the  centx-e  and  east  of  Ireland.  They  are  two  different 
countries. 

27.584.  Sir  James  Caird. — Do  you  think  that  such 
localities  could  be  found  as  you  speak  of  that  would  be 
safe  security  for  the  State  to  advance  money  upon  ? — 
I think  the  land  is  quite  safe  security.  I think  the 
land  is  quite  able  to  pay  the  instalments. 

27.585.  Could  it  pay  the  instalments  without  the 
intervention  of  the  head-renters  upon  it? — I believe 
that,  if  every  one  was  free,  there  would  be  no  difficulty 
then.  The  land  would  be  taken  up  by  somebody,  and 
I am  snre  they  would  be  able  to  pay  the  instalments. 
The  head-rente  seem  to  be  a great  bar  to  dealings. 

27.586.  The  President. — What  would  you  recom- 
mend— compulsory  sale  of  the  head-rents  or  what  ? — 
I think  that  there  ought  to  be  some  arrangement  of 
that  kirld  made  ; that  the  head-renter  should  have  the 
choice  of  a certain  number  of  years’  purchase,  accord- 
ing to  the  proportionate  interest  that  he  had  in  the 
land;  and  failing  that,  to  allow  him  to  recover  the 
rents  from  the  tenants  instead  of,  as  now,  from  the 
landlord,  the  middle-man.  There  seem  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  estates  in  Ireland  practically  held  by 
middle-men,  and  in  those  cases  the  head-renter  values 
his  interest  very  high,  and  the  middle-man  is  not 
able  to  get  more  than  a very  much  lower  number  of 
years’  purchase  from  the  tenants ; and  then  in  many 
cases,  owing  to  the  estate  being  settled,  he  is  unable 
to  invest  it  at  a paying  rate  of  interest.  In  fact,  a 
landlord  selling  at  20  years’  purchase  and  investing 
the  money  makes  a very  large  loss  of  it.  It  takes  a 
vei-y  large  slice  out  of  his  income. 

27.587.  You  think  that  the  court  ought  to  have 
power  to  apportion  the  head-rent  among  the  tenants, 
and  that  if  the  head  landlord  should  not  approve  of 
the  apportionment,  that  he  should  sell  at  a fair  price  ? 
— I do  not  see  any  injustice  in  that,  giving  him  an 
option. 

27.588.  And  that  the  price  should  be  fixed  by  the 
commissioners  ? — Giving  him  an  option. 


The  Commissioners  then  adjourned. 


(Befoi-e  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  of  Milltown,  Mr.  Neligan,  Q.C.,  and  Mr.  Knipe.) 
Mr.  Wm.  Rochfort,  examined. 


Mr.  William 
Rochfort. 


27.589.  Lord  Milltown.  —You,  I believe,  are  a land- 
agent,  Mr.  Rochfort? — Yes. 

27.590.  In  what  county? — In  Dublin,  Tipperary, 
and  Queen’s  Co. 

27.591.  Over  some  extensive  estates  ?— ■ Yes ; Lord 
Howtli,  Lady  Margaret  Charteris,  Lady  Emily 
Hankey,  Lord  Stanhope,  and  some  others. 

27.592.  You  have  some  evidence  to  lay  before  us  ? 
— Yes.  You  ask  me  to  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  affected  by  combina- 
tions to  resist  the  enforcement  of  legal  obligations. 
In  answer  to  that  I have  to  say  that  the  National 
League  offei-s  the  most  strenuous  opposition  to  free 
sale,  such  opposition  being  an  important  part  of  the 
policy  of  “ bringing  the  landlords  to  their  knees.”  The 
knowledge  that  an  insolvent  evicted  tenant  is  not 
permitted  by  the  League  to  sell  his  interest  doubtless 
tends  to  make  the  poorer  landlords  shrink  from  evict- 
ing. The  fact  of  large  sums  being  given  for  tenant 
right  is  inconsistent  with  the  allegations  that  land  is 
worth  little  or  nothing,  and  that  existing  rente  are 
“ impossible.”  On  an  estate  in  county  Tipperary,  for 


which  I am  agent  (Lady  Emily  Hankey’s),  a tenant - 
has  been  most  anxious  to  sell  a farm  held-  under 
judicial  rent  (this  judicial  rent  is  slightly  in  excess  of 
the  old  rent),  but  no  one  has  yet  been  allowed  to  buy . 
It  was  advertised  for  sale  about  a year  ago,  but  there 
were  no  bidders,  though  I have  reason  to  know  that 
several  adjoining  tenants  would  gladly  buy  if  they 
dared.  The  fact  of  the  rent  being  raised  by  the  Land 
Court,  in  this  case  has  no  doubt  added  much  to  the 
difficulty  of  finding  a purchaser;  the  rent  is  but 
slightly  over  the  Government  valuation  and  is  punc- 
tually paid.  On  the  same  estate  the  tenant’s  interest 
in  a farm  of  about  fifty  statute  acres  was  sold  in  May 
last  for  seven  years’  purchase,  the  rent  and  the 
Government  valuation  being  identical.  In  this  cas? 
the  late  tenant  had  been  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent,  and  the  landlord  was  about  to  take  up  the  lands 
(which  adjoin  a demesne)  on  the  expiration  of  the  six 
months  allowed  for  redemption,  and  to  this  last  fact  I 
attribute  the  sale  not  being  prohibited  by  the  Land 
League.  On  the  estate  of  Lady  M.  Chdrteris,  county 
Tipperary,  a tenant  was  evicted  near  the  town  of 
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Cahir,  owing  over  three  years’  rent,  and  no  one  has 
yet  been  found  to  take  the  land,  though  the  tenant 
might  easily  have  sold  his  interest,  and  I offered  to 
forego  two  years  of  the  arrears  of  rent  in  order  to 
facilitate  the  sale.  In  this  case  I cannot  say  whether 
the  tenant  or  the  National  League  are  responsible  for 
the  boycotting  of  these  lands,  but  I know  of  tenants 
on  the  estate  who  were  anxious  to  get  the  farm.  On 
Lord  Stanhope’s  estate,  Queen’s  County,  there  are  two 
small  farms  which  have  been  evicted  for  the  non-pay- 
ment of  three  to  four  years’  rent,  and  which  have  been 
derelict  for  about  two  years,  owing  to  National  League 
influence,  though  the  land  is  admittedly  good  and 
close  to  the  town  of  Ballinakill. 

27.593.  In  that  instance  do  you  think  any  buyer 
could  be  found  if  it  were  not  for  the  power  of  the 
League?— Yes,  because  there  is  a great  anxiety  to 
hold  land. 

27.594.  Is  there  actual  terrorism  ?— There  is  a sort 
of  public  feeling,  and  no  one  likes  to  incur  the  odium. 
On  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Queen’s  County  property  a 
tenant  has  in  vain  tried  to  sell  his  interest  in  a nice 
grass  farm  of  forty  Irish  acres,  and  I attribute  his 
inability  to  do  so  to  National  League  influence.  On 
the  estate  of  Hon.  Bowes  Daly,  in  county  Tipperary, 
a tenant  was  evicted  in  1885  for  non-payment  of  two 
years  rent,  and  no  one  has  been  found  to  take  the 
farm,  though  admittedly  good  land  and  moderately 
let.  The  landlord  now  works  it,  himself  as  it  adjoins 


27.595.  Has  he  m^  with  any  obstacle  in  doing 
that  ? — No. 

27.596.  They  do  not  object  to  the  landlord  doing 
that?— -The  landlord  or  the  Land  Corporation  incur 
less  odium  in  farming  evicted  land,  than  if  such  land 
were  taken  by  an  adjoining  tenant  farmer.  The  tenant 
referred  to  is  not  a man  they  have  any  sympathy 
with,  but  it  is  part  of  the  programme,  and  they  sup- 
port it.  In  this  case  the  land  could  be  at  once  re-let 
but  for  Land  League  terrorism.  On  the  estate  of 
Mi's.  Spring  Rice,  in  county  Tipperary,  there  are  two 
small  farms  evicted  for  non-payment  of  rent,  which 
cannot  be  re-let  and  which  now  cost  the  owner,  £25 
per  annum  to  protect  from  trespass.  The  next  ques- 
tion which  you  ask  is  to  what  extent,  if  any,  is  the 
operation  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  affected  by  an  ex- 
ceptional fall  in  the  price  of  produce.  Well,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  beneficial  operation  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881  has  been  seriously  impeded  by  the  excep- 
tional fall  in  the  price  of  produce  since  the  fixing  of 
the  judicial  rents.  Had  there  been  a recovery  in 
prices  after  the  fixing  of  “ fair  rents  ” I feel  sure  that 
the  National  League  would  not  possess  the  power 
it  now  exercises  in  obstructing  the  “ free  sale  ” portion 
of  the  Land  Act.  If  a substantial  rise  in  the  profits  of  , 
farming  were  to  take  place,  I am  of  opinion  that  many 
boycotted  farms  now  vacant  could  be  again  tenanted 
in  spite  of  National  League  opposition. 

2 (,597.  Do  you  consider  that  the  judicial  rents  have 
become  too  high  now,  owing  to  the  fall  in  prices  ?— In 
certain  cases  I think  that  is  so. 

27,598.  I do  not  mean  too  high  for  this  particular 
year  but  too  high  as  rents  ?— My  reply  to  that  would 
be,  that  except  on  one  large  estate  I have  not  much 
experience  of  the  judicial  rent  holdings.  On  the  estate 
of  Lady  Margaret  Cliarteris  one-third  of  the  tenants 
nave  had  judicial  rents  fixed  in  court,  and  about  five- 
sixths  have  paid  their  rent  this  autumn  and  winter, 
qualify  that  by  saying  that  these  payments  have  been 
difficulty,  owing  to  the  low  price  of  grain 
and  the  damaged  condition  through  wet  weather 
during  the  harvest.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
J-and  Court  was  more  largely  availed  of  by  needy 
nants  of  worn-out  land  and  highly-rented  tenants, 
and  many  of  these  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
pay  the  judicial  rents  at  present.  I think  many  of 
be  tenants  going  into  court  wore  men  on  the-verge 
° fybkiraptcy  before  they  went  in.  The  judicial  rent 
Quid  be  a perfectly  fair  rent,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  to 
solvent  tenants  who  farmed  with  ordinary  intelligence ; 
ut  in  many  cases  they  are  insolvent  before  going  into 


a reasonable  reduction  could  not  be  of  much  use  

to  them.  As  a settlement  of  the  rent  difficulty  as  Mr-  William 
between  landlord  and  tenant,  I fear  that  the  Litnd  Eochfort- 
Acte  have  to  some  extent  failed  : (1)  Because  general 
abatements  to  judicial  tenants  have  been  sufficiently 
prevalent  to  discredit  judicial  rente.  (2)  Because  the 
tree  sale  of  tenant  right  has  been  largely  impeded — (a) 
by  agricultural  depression  and  ( b ) artificial  inter- 
erence.  Free  sale  is  apt  to  become  inoperative  during 
periods  of  agricultural  depression,  when  it  is  most 
wanted  as  a safety-valve.  (3)  Fixity  of  tenure,  condi- 
tional on  payment  of  rent,  is  illusory  when  such  rent 
becomes  ^ “ impossible ’’  rent.  I think  the  Land  Act 
?[  1^70  and  1881  fail  to  this  extent  as  a settlement  of 
the  land  question.  I think  some  remedy  should  be 
found  to  restore  the  country  to  a more  peaceful  con- 
dition, and  to  arrange  the  rent  difficulty,  either  by 
some  sliding-scale  (to  which  there  are  objections)  or 
by  more  frequent  access  to  the  Land  Court.  There 
might,  as  a remedy,  be  a quinquennial  revision  on 
the  basis  of  fluctuation  in  prices,  the  half-yearly 
wrangle  to  be  avoided  as  demoralising. 

27.599.  Would  not  that  be  very  much  the  same  as 
the  sliding-scale  ?— The  result  would  be  the  same,  but 
more  workable. 

27.600.  On  the  ground  of  the  prices  of  produce 
being  altered  i—  Quite  so. 

2 7,601.  But  not  on  the  ground  of  the  value  of  the 
land?— No,  I think  the  court  should  be  allowed  to 
revise  simply  on  the  basis  of  prices. 

27.602.  Do  you  think  the  amount  of  produce  should 
be  considered  ? — I think  that  depends  so  much  upon 
the  tenant  himself,  and  the  intelligence  of  his  farming, 
that  it  would  not  be  equitable  that  a man  could 
ensure  the  reduction  of  his  rent  simply  by  running 
his  land  out  and  farming  badly. 

27.603.  The  price  of  produce  might  be  high  in  a 
year  where  a tenant  had  poor  crops,  and  would  it  not 
be  rather  hard  upon  him  in  that  case  to  have  to  pay 
an  increased  rent  ? — Of  course,  there  are  objections  to 
everything  of  that  kind. 

27.604.  Mr.  Neligwn.  1879  was  a high  year? — I 
think  such  a revision  should  be  upon  the  bases  of  the 
three  or  five  previous  years.  I think  three  would  be 
rather  often. 

27.605.  Lord  MiUtown. — On  the  whole,  do  you  re- 
commend that  ? — I do. 

27.606.  Mr.  Neligan  — How  should  the  price  be 
ascertained  ? — I think  there  should  be  some  Govern- 
ment department  whose  business  it  would  be  to  ascer- 
tain those  prices  and  publish  them. 

27.607.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  within  a limited 
area,  because  the  nearness  to  the  narket  would  affect 

i the  price  ? — It  should  be  a question  for  careful  con- 
sideration as  to  whether  you  should  take  the  baronies 
or  the  counties. 

27.608.  Mr.  Neligan.— It  has  been  said  it  should  be 
done  by  the  poor-law  unions.  Would  you  accept  the 
work  of  the  present  staffs?— I think  it  should  be  done 
by  people  above  the  suspicion  of  local  influences. 

27.609.  Lord  Milltown. — It  is  one  of  those  questions 
which  would  fall  within  the  powers  of  these  proposed 
local  boards  ? — Yes.  I think  there  should  be  some  inde- 
pendent authority  to  fix  prices  of  that  kind,  because 
it  might  be  made  a machinery  for  confiscation. 

_ 27,610.  Mr.  Neligan. — It  would  be  most  dangerous 
if  not  done  by  people  above  the  influence  of  local 
influence  ? — Yes. 

27.611.  Lord  MiUtown. — Is  there  any  other  point 
you  wish  to  mention.  Is  your  evidence  so  far  that 
where  thei'e  are  fairly  solvent  and  industrious  tenants 
they  have  been  able  to  pay  the  judicial  rente  ? — Yes. 

27.612.  Supposing  the  judicial  rente  to  have  been 
fair  when  they  were  fixed  in  1881,  1882,  and  1883,  do 
you  think  that  anything  has  happened  since  to  make 
them  unfair? — I think  the  last  year  has  been  certainly 
below  the  average. 

27.613.  I am  not  speaking  of  whether  the  fall  in 
prices  has  produced  a difficulty  in  paying,  but  whether 
anything  has  occurred  to  render  them  as  rente  unfair. 
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Dee.  13  1886.  Look  At  the  period  to  which  they  have  to  run — con- 

eidering  that  they  are  not  fixed  every  year  ? — My  view 

Mr.  william  js  that  it  would  be,  perhaps,  rather  too  soon  to  look 
Rochfort.  Up0n  the  judicial  rent  as  an  unequitable  rent ; but  if 
there  is  no  improvement  soon  I think  there  should  be 
a revision.  There  has  been  a very  serious  loss  in 
oats. 

27.61 4.  If  the  depression  continues,  you  think  the 
judicial  rents  would  become  unfair? — I think  so — 
those  fixed  in  the  years  of  1881,  1882,  and  1883. 

27.615.  There  were  none  in  1881  ? — Well,  in  1882 
and  1883.  On  the  other  hand,  I think  the  recent 
judicial  decisions  have  been  panic  decisions,  and  that 
the  reductions  have  been  excessive  within  the  last 
year. 

27.616.  They  have  been  giving  considerably  greater 
reductions  within  the  last  six  months  ? — On  one  pro- 
perty 33  per  cent,  reduction  was  given  on  a rent  that 
had  not  been  raised  for  30  years,  and  it  was  at  the 
Government  value. 

27.617.  Thirty-three  per  cent,  below  the  Govern- 
ment value  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Neligan. — Where  was  that?— In  the  Queen’s 
County. 

27.618.  Lord  Miltovm.  Did  they  appear  to  be 
making  those  reductions  with  regard  to  the  produce 
of  the  land,  or  upon  some  other  principle  ? — I could 
not  say  that. 

27.619.  Have  these  reductions  during  the  past  few 
few  months  had  any  effect  in  producing  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  the  tenants  who  have  had  their  rents 
previously  fixed? — Yes. 

27.620.  Are  you  aware  whether  tenants  who  were 
previously  satisfied  have  become  dissatisfied  in  con- 
sequence?— Yes;  tenants  have  said,  “ What  a pity  it 
“ was  I didn’t  wait  and  go  in  a little  later.” 

27.621.  Now,  with  regard  to  the  Purchase  Act,  are 
the  tenants  anxious  to  become  the  owners  of  their 
holdings? — You  ask  me  to  what  extent  does  their 
exist  any  general  desire  among  tenants  to  avail  them- 
selves of  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of 
1885.  I find  that  there  exists  a pretty  general  desire, 
on  the  part  of  the  tenants  with  whom  I am  brought 
in  contact,  to  purchase  under  this  Act  at  from  16 
to  18  years’  purchase  of  judicial  or  abated  rents.  Lord 

' Stanhope  has  agreed  with  his  tenants  in  Queen’s 
County  to  sell  at  18  years’  purchase  of  existing  rents, 
whether  judicial  or  otherwise.  An  exception  was 
made  in  favour  of  non-judicial  under  £20  per  annum 
rent,  in  allowing  a deduction  of  10  per  cent,  off  present 
rent  before  calculating  the  purchase-money  at  18  years’ 
purchase. 

27.622.  You  said  16  or  18  years  ?— Yes. 

27.623.  You  say  they  have  agreed  ? — Yes,  they  have 
agreed  to  buy  upon  those  terms,  and  the  sale  is  now 
in  progress. 

27.624.  Are  many  of  them  judicial  rents  ? — A small 
portion. 

27.625.  The  greater  part  are  not?  — Yes.  They 
are  about  10  to  20  per  cent,  over  the  Government 
value. 

27.626.  If  there  had  been  judicial  rents,  fixed  it 
would  have  been  a considerably  larger  number  of 
years  than  18? — Yes.  You  ask  me,  could  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  of  1885  be  extended 
and  expedited,  especially  in  the  congested  districts,  by 
providing  security,  through  the  intervention  of  local 
authorities,  for  loans  advanced  from  public  funds  for 
the  purchase  of  land.  I have  no  experience  of  the 
working  of  this  Act  in  congested  districts,  but  I believe 
that  the  teaching  of  the  National  League,  inculcating 
the  iniquity  of  eviction  under  any  circumstances,  has  so 
permeated  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
I do  not  believe  that  for  many  years  to  come  any  local 
authority  dependent  on  popular  suffrages  can  be  trusted 
to  collect  Government  rent-charges  from  the  occupiers 
of  land ; for  the  ultimate  remedy  against  a non-paying 
occupier  must  always  be  eviction.  There  are  two  or 
three  remarks  about  the  recovery  of  rent.  I think 
the  six  months  allowed  for  redemption  should  count 
from  the  date  of  obtaining  the  decree,  instead  of  from 


the  day  of  the  eviction.  This  would  tend  to  prevent 
the  wanton  withholding  of  rent  with  a view  to  putting 
the  landlord  and  the  country  to  trouble  and  expense. 
As  to  the  sale  of  the  tenant’s  interest,  the  procedure 
should  be  shortened  end  cheapened.  It  now  costs  £40 
or  £50  before  the  landlord  gets  possession  of  the  land 
by  that  method. 

27.627.  It  would  do  away  with  the  cost  ? — Yes. 

27.628.  It  would  be  distinctly  advantageous  to  the 
tenant  in  that  way  ? — It  would  be  advantageous  to  the 
peace  of  the  country,  and  save  bringing  about  large 
bodies  of  police  and  soldiers  and  bringing  the  sheriff. 

I think  if  any  concessions  were  allowed  to  the  tenants 
it  would  be  equitable  that  the  facilities  to  the  land- 
lords for  recovering  his  rents  should  be  improved. 
The  sheriff  should  be  empowered  to  sell  the  tenants’ 
interest,  to  realise  decree  of  quarter  sessions  court  as 
well  as  that  of  superior  court. 

27.629.  You  think  the  process  for  the  sale  of  the 
tenant’s  interest  should  be  simplified? — Yes,  I do  not 
see  why  the  interest  should  not  be  handed  over  to  the 
purchaser,  the  same  as  a cow. 

27.630.  Mr.  Neligan. — You  see  there  has  been  no 
investigation  of  what  the  interest  is.  We  had  a 
suggestion  of  Judge  Flanagan  which  would  meet  that? 
— The  sheriff  has  no  power  to  sell  the  tenant’s  interest 
under  decree  of  the  quarter  sessions  court.  You  are 
forced  to  the  expense  of  a superior  court  action. 

27.631.  Where  the  decree  of  the  quarter  sessions 
court  comes  to  £30  or  more  you  can  change  that  into 
a judgment  in  the  superior  'fcourt  ? — Which  means 
expense. 

27.632.  A couple  of  guineas  ? — Yes. 

27.633.  Lord  Milltovm. — The  decree  of  the  county 
court  does  not  empower  the  sheriff  to  sell  ? — It  does 
not.  Where  there  is  a life  in  the  lease  the  sheriff 
could  not  sell,  and  that  is  a matter  for  which  there 
is  no  particularly  good  reason.  I do  not  see  why  he 
should  not  sell  where  there  is  a life  in  the  lease  as 
well  as  where  there  are  years  only. 

27.634.  Mr.  Neligan. — He  can  only  sell  chattel 
interest  ? — Yes.  With  regard  to  boycotting,  I think 
that  certain  phases  of  it  might  he  dealt  with  by 
legislation. 

27.635.  Lord  Milltovm. — We  do  not  go  into  the 
way  of  dealing  with  it ; but  does  it  exist  in  your 
locality? — Yes.  I think  the  evidence  I have  given 
you  about  the  inability  to  relet  holdings  points  to  a 
a very  wide  feeling  of  that  kind,  and  to  the  existence 
of  intimidation. 

27.636.  I ask  you  this  question.  Is  the  reluctance 
to  purchase  caused  by  dread  of  the  action  of  the 
National  League  ?— I think  so,  very  largely. 

27.637.  — Or  simply  from  a general  feeling  that  he 
would  be  a bad  fellow  who  would  go  in  ? — I think 
both.  There  is  a feeling  that  it  is  against  the  wish 
of  the  people. 

27.638.  Is  there  physical  dread — that  is  the  point? 
— Well,  I do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much 
physical  dread.  It  is  more  a feeling  such  as  I have 
described. 

27.639.  Of  being  shunned? — Yes.  The  Irish  people 
are  a very  social  people,  and  they  feel  being  under  a 
ban  greatly. 

27.640.  When  I said  physical  dread,  I meant  dread 
of  the  want  of  the  necessities  of  life,  and  all  that— 
more  than  being  sent  to  Coventry  ? — I think  being 
sent  to  Coventry  is  the  principal  thing.  Where  I 
am,  I do  not  think  there  is  much  fear  of  physical 
violence,  but  much  depends  on  locality. 

27.641.  Have  the  rents  been  fairly  paid  there  ?— 
Yes. 

27.642.  To  the  present  time? — Yes. 

27.643.  You  think  the  tenants  are  paying  fairly 
according  to  their  ability? — Yes,  I think  there  is  » 
general  desire  to  pay.  I think  the  tenants  feel  that 
it  is  a very  great  object  to  remain  in  the  occupation 
of  the  land.  I think  the  tenants  will  not  allow  their 
land  to  go  if  they  can  possibly  avoid  it. 

27.644.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  means  by  which 
the  Purchase  Ach  could  be  rendered  more  efficient  or 
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made  work  better?— The  only  point  that  occurs  to 
me  is  that  I think  head-rents  should  be  dealt  with. 
They  sometimes  ask  too  much.  There  is  much  land 
in  the  hands  of  middle-men,  who  would  be  glad 
to  sell  to  the  occupiers  if  the  head-rent  owner  did^not 
ask  too  much. 

27.645.  What  would  you  do  ? — I would  give  power 
to  the  Land  Commission  to  settle  that.  Some  head- 
rents  are  worth  more  than  others. 

27.646.  Compel  them  to  sell  the  same  as  the  others  ? 
— I think  if  the  tenants  and  the  middle-men  wish  to 
deal  one  man  should  not  obstruct. 

27.647.  Although  he  was  really  the  original  owner 
of  the  land  ? — Yes. 

27.648.  I suppose,  if  you  compelled  him  to  sell,  yon 
would  give  him  the  highest  price?— I believe  it  is 
admitted  that  where  there  is  compulsion  some  extra 
price  should  be  given. 

27.649.  Do  you  think  that  the  security  of  head- 
rents  is  diminished  where  only  a small  rent  is  re- 
served ? — No — not  in  that  case. 

27.650.  And  therefore  it  is  natural  that  the  owner 
is  not  anxious  to  sell  at  a time  when  it  is  difficult  to 
get  a good  investment  for  money  ? — Yes. 

27.651.  Still  you  would  make  him  ? — Yes;  Ithink, 
if  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  country,  that  individuals 
should  give  way. 

27.652.  Mr.  Neligan. — The  pecuniary  sacrifice 
seems  to  be  all  on  the  one  side  ? — If  the  price  given 
was  fair,  the  sacrifice  would  not  be  great. 

27.653.  Lord  MiUtown. — Some  people  might  gain, 
but  the  owner  of  the  head-rent  would  not.  Still  you 
think  he  should  sell  ? — Yes,  but  with  the  view  of 
quieting  the  country  and  facilitating  the  operation  of 
the  Act.  I think  that  the  leaseholders  should  be 
admitted  to  the  benefits  of  the  Land  Act. 

27.654.  Should  you  admit  all  leaseholders? — I 
think  so;  all  agricultural  holdings.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  draw  a line. 

27.655.  Should  you  admit  the  landlords  as  well  as 
the  tenants  ? — Yes,  except  where  a fine  was  given. 

27.656.  That  would  be  evidence  on  the  case  ? — Yes. 
The  lowness  of  the  rent  might  be  accounted  for  in 
that  way. 

27.657.  The  tenant  could  prove  that?— Yes.  If 
the  Land  Acts  of  1870  and  1881  are  to  be  justified,  it 
must  be  on  the  ground  of  the  tenant  not  being  able 
to  contract  with  the  landlord.  I think  it  is  incon- 
sistent to  keep  them  out. 

27.658.  You  think  the  leaseholders  were  as  little 
able  to  contract  as  the  yearly  tenants  ?— Yes,  and 
perhaps  in  some  cases  less.  Most  reasonable  landlords 
have  given  abatements  to  the  leaseholders  where  they 
considered  the  circumstances  warranted  it.  Lord 
Howth  has  given  30  per  cent,  in  the  county  Dublin 
on  tillage  farms. 

27.659.  Mr.  Neligan.- — Were  those  old  leases? — 
No. 

27.660.  Lord  MiUtown. — A good  many  leases  were 
forced  on  the  tenants  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1870.  We  have  had  it  from  a good  many  witnesses  ? — 

It  is  not  within  my  knowledge. 

27.661.  And  you  would  not  be  aware  of  that  ? No. 

But  I have  no  doubt  such  has  occurred.  In  fact, 
there  is  no  doubt  about  it.  But  until  the  Act  of  1870 
the  tenants  were  glad  to  get  leases.  They  were  looked 
upon  as  a reward. 

27.662.  And  I suppose  they  very  often  had  to  pay 
lor  them  as  being  desirable  ? - Yes,  men  are  inclined 
to  look  at  recent  experience,  and  ns  prices  were  rising 
they  were  disposed  to  believe  that  prices  would  con- 

97* c°  r*S6’  course  has  not  been  realised. 

• Mr.  Neligan. — Have  you  considered  what 

is  the  cause  of  the  fall  of  prices?— I have  not  studied 
the  question  sufficiently  to  give  any  opinion.  There 
has  been  depression  of  trade  and  a large  foreign 
importation. 

27,664.  There  has  been  depression  in  trade,  and 
oreign  importation,  and  the  value  or  price  of  gold — that 


The  sovereign  is  not  the  same  as  it  used  to  be  five  years 
ago?— In  facilitating  the  operation  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Mr-  William 
Act  it  must  be  remembered  that  many  landlords  Eocllfort. 
spent  money  in  weekly  labour  and  matters  of  that 
kind,  and  I think  it  would  be  a great  pity  if  it  in- 
duced the  landlords  now  resident  here  to  leave  the 
country. 

27.665.  Do  you  think  it  would  have  that  effect 
generally,  or  would  the  proprietors  remain  in  their 
demesnes  and  parks  and  houses?— I am  inclined  to  * 
think  that  the  large  majority  would  remain.  From 
what  I can  see,  what  the  landlords  would  wish  would 
be  to  sell  outlying  strips  where  it  is  difficult  to  deal 
with  the  tenants.  I think  it  would  be  a great 
encouragement  to  the  landlords  to  remain.  Some 
landlords  spend  a good  deal— Lord  Lismore,  for 
instance,  spends  over  £40  a week  on  labourers’ wages 
Lady  de  Charteris  £30,  and  Lord  How.th  £15— and 

it  would  mean  a great  loss  to  tlie  labouring  class. 

27.666.  If  those  disappeared  there  would,  I sup- 
pose, be  every  prospect  of  the  farmers  supplying  the 
deficiency? — The  farmers  are  very  bad  employers  of 
labour.  I know  districts  in  which  they  never  cut  a 
thistle  from  one  year  to  another,  although  men  are 
idle  at  their  door ; but  if  you  go  to  the  demesne  you  will 
find  a different  state  of  affairs. 

25.667.  Lord  MiUtown. — Have  you  noticed  any 
improvement  in  the  manner  in  which  the  farmers 
look  after  their  holdings  since  the  Act  of  1881  gave 
them  complete  security  for  their  improvements  ? — To 
some  extent  I have  noticed  it. 

27.668. — In  what  part? — Near  Kenmare  I noticed 
a certain  amount  of  reclamation  and  drainage,  and 
also  the  building  of  houses. 

27.669.  Done  by  the  tenants  ? — Yes. 

27.670.  Mr.  Neligan. — On  what  property? — On 
a property  of  Mr.  Goff’s,  near  Kenmare. 

27.671.  Lord  Milltown. — Were  they  labourers’ 
cottages? — No;  farmers. 

27.672.  Mr.  Neligan. — Do  you  think  that  purchase 
would  induce  the  tenants  to  further  improve  their 
holdings  ? — I should  think  it  would. 

27.673.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  now 
as  compared  with  three  or  four  years  ago  ? — Do  you 
mean  the  small  farmers  ? 

27.674.  Generally  ? — I do  not  think  there  is  much 
evidence  of  poverty  except  in  the  small  class  of  tillage 
farms.  They  show  evidence  of  poverty.  I do  not 
think  the  labouring  class  do. 

27.675.  Iam  speaking  principally  in  reference  to 
the  labouring  class  ? — I do  not  think  the  condition  of 
the  labourers  has  fallen  off,  judging  by  the  appear- 
ance of  the  children  at  school. 

27.676.  Their  clothing  and  general  appearance  and 
tidiness  ? — Yes.  From  all  I can  learn  I do  not  think 
they  live  worse  than  three  or  four  years  ago,  and  there 
is  no  evidence  that  they  take  lower  wages. 

27.677.  Wages  have  not  fallen? — No. 

27.678.  Coming,  then,  to  the  farming  class,  do  you 
say  that  their  social  comforts  are  the  same  ? — I think 
that  with  the  exception  of  the  small  tillage  farmers 
the  scale  of  comfort  is  perhaps  more  now.  1 do  not 
think  they  deny  themselves  as  they  did. 

27.679.  No  falling  off  in  dress  through  the  country  ? 

— No ; there  is  no  evidence  of  any  widespread  distress 
amongst  the  tenants  that  I can  see. 

Lord  Milltown. — Take  a step  higher,  and  come  to 
the  landed  gentry  ? 

27.680.  Mr.  Neligan. — I was  just  coming  to  them  ? 

— I think  their  financial  position  is  an  extremely 
critical  one. 

27.681.  Do  you  think  there  is  any  curtailing  of 
expenses? — Yes,  in  the  way  of  discharging  servants, 
and  so  on. 

27.682.  And  reducing  their  establishments  ? — Yes. 

27.683.  Lord  MiUtown. — I suppose  their  means  of 
employing  labour  is  being  reduced  to  a minimum  ? — 

Yes. 


24828. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


Mr.  Benjamin  Horan,  examined. 


Dec.  13,  1886.  27,684. — Lord  MiUtovm. — You  are  a tenant  farmer 

in  the  county  Wicklow  ? — Yes. 

Mr.  Benjamin  27,685.  Whereabouts  in  Wicklow  ? What  is  the 
Horan'  name  of  the  townland? — Eadestown,  within  four  miles 

of  Baltinglass,  and  at  Moneytown,  where  I live. 

27.686.  Is  that  on  the  other  side  of  the  county  ? — 
Yes;  it  is  down  here  near  Wicklow. 

27.687.  How  many  acres  have  you  there! — Fifty- 
six  Irish  acres. 

27.688.  How  do  you  hold  those  lands'? — I am  a 
yearly  tenant. 

27.689.  Have  you  got  a rent  fixed  in  court? — No. 

27.690.  Have  you  the  rent  fixed  under  agreement  ? 
— Yes,  under  agreement.  I pay  the  same  as  usual. 

27.691.  You  have  not  applied  to  have  a fair  rent 
fixed  ? — No. 

27.692.  I suppose,  then,  you  are  sasisfied  with  the 
rent? — Yes;  but  I am  not  satisfied  with  the  way  I 
have  of  paying  the  rent. 

27.693.  How  is  that? — I. cannot  sell  the  goods  to 
pay  the  rent.  I am  satisfied  with  the  rent,  but  not 
with  the  way  that  the  times  are  going. 

27.694.  You  are  boycotted,  are  you  ? — Yes. 

27.695. — Why  are  they  boycotting  you? — Why  are 
they?  I do  not  know,  except,  perhaps,  that  I would 
not  go  with  the  rule  of  Ireland. 

27.696.  You  ventured  to  do  something  for  yourself 
without  their  approval? — I am  going  contrary  to 
what  they  call  the  League. 

27.697.  And  they  boycotted  you  iu  consequence?— 
Yes.  I owed  this  Mr.  Denis  one  and  a half  year’s 
rent  the  other  day,  and  1 had  no  means  of  paying 
him,  and  I could  sell  nothing  in  that  fair  for  the  last 
two  years,  and  I went  to  him  and  I said,  “ I cannot 
pay  you.”  I said,  “ I wish  to  pay,  and  there  is  no  one 
will  buy  anything  from  me,  and  what  am  I to  do  ? ” 
He  said,  “ I do  not  know.”  I said,  “ Will  you  buy  these 
three  fields  of  oats,"  and  he  said,  “ I would  like  to  help 
you.  How  much,”  and  I said,  “ £6  an  acre.”  I said, 

Won’t  you  give  me  the  same  price  as  my  neighbour 
got  by  auction,  £6  an  acre  ? ” and  he  said,  “ Advertise 
an  auction,  and  I will  buy  it.”  But  there  was  no  use  in 
that.  He  did  not  propose  to  me  again  before  we  put 
it  up,  but  the  auctioneer  made  no  appearance,  and  no 
man  came  to  buy  except  one  man  who  was  a friend  of 
my  own. 

27.698.  Where  is  that? — Within  four  miles  of 
Baltinglass. 

27.699.  No  one  came  to  the  auction?— Only  one 
man,  a friend  of  my  own,  a cousin  of  mine.  The 
auctioneer  did  not  come,  after  putting  up  the  papers. 

27.700.  What  is  the  name  of  the  auctioneer? — 
Cogan.  I went  to  the  landlord  and  told  him  it  was 
no  use.  I told  him  about  it.  “ Well,”  he  said,  “ you 
can  take  an  action  against  the  auctioneer.”  I said,  “ You 
can  have  the  oats.”  He  said  he  would  have  them,  and 
that  he  was  waiting  to  go  to  the  poorhouse  to  see  a 
man  there— one  of  the  guardians  ; that  ho  wanted  to 
get  the  crop  taken  up.  It  was  ripe  at  the  time.  He 
took  it  at  last. 

27.701.  How  much  did  he  give  you? — Only  £6, 
the  first  price. 

27.702.  Was  it  a good  crop? — Yes;  it  was  too 
cheap. 

27.703.  How  many  barrels  to  the  acre  do  you 
suppose  ? — I think  there  were  20  barrels. 

27.704.  It  must  have  been  an  uncommon  good 
crop  ? — It  was  a good  crop. 

27.705.  White  oats? — No,  black  oats. 

27.706.  Had  he  fine  weather  to  save  it  afterwards? 
— Yes. 

27.707.  He  made  very  well  out  of  it  ? — He  is  at  no 
loss  at  all.  That  was  the  only  way  I had  to  pay 
him. 

27.708.  You  were  boycotted,  I suppose,  for  some- 
thing you  did  on  the  other  side  of  the  county  ? — I will 
tell  you. 

27.709.  You  live  near  Wicklow,  I understand  ? — 


Yes ; I just  wrote  it  down.  The  first  thing  of  all,  my 
troubles  was  that  the  landlord  of  the  property  that  I 
lived  on  was  at  law  with  the  tenants,  and  the  wit- 
nesses he  had  about  the  land  beat  the  tenants.  It  was 
a dispute  about  the  property.  The  tenants  went  to 
the  witness  and  offered  her  £50,  and  to  leave  it  in  the 
trustees’  hands,  if  she  would  swear  what  beat  the 
landlord;  so  I would  not  join  them.  Afterwards 
there  were  24  feet  of  a house  burned  on  me,  with  nearly 
all  the  farm  implements  I had  in  it.  Then  no  one 
would  make  cars  for  me  or  repair  anything  that  was 
bui-ned. 

27.710.  What  time  was  this  ? — It  was  in  1881. 

27.711.  So  long  ago  as  that? — Yes.  I had  to  go 
eight  miles  away  to  get  work  done,  and  they  would 
come  and  try  to  prevent  people  I had  employed  from 
working  for  me.  So  I saw  I could  not  stop  with  the 
people;  they  were  so  much  changed,  for  not  going  with 
them  in  every  way.  I took  a farm  on  the  other  side 
of  the  county,  at  Moneystown.  When  1 was  about 
taking  the  farm  the  priest  came  to  me  and  tried  to 
hinder  me.  When  1 would  not  be  stopped  by  the 
priest,  I was  “ outlawed  ” altogether. 

27.712.  That  is  the  priest  at  Baltinglass? — No, 
where  I am  now. 

27.713.  Mr.  Neligan. — Was  it  the  parish  priest  or 
the  curate  ? — The  curate  near  Eadestown. 

27.714.  Loi'd  Milltown. — Did  he  interfere  with 
you  ?— He  came  to  prevent  me  from  taking  the  farm 
that  I am  living  on  now. 

27.715.  I thought  you  meant  the  one  near  Bal- 
tinglass ? — No  ; that  is  where  I was  reared.  Since  I 
took  the  farm  the  people  would  not  sell  or  buy  from 
me.  Any  one  that  would  buy  or  sell  would  rather 
not,  or  would  give  it  to  me  the  same  as  if  they  were 
stealing,  and  I paying  them  over  the  price  in  a good 
many  cases.  At  the  present  time  I have  to  go  a 
great  distance  with  corn  to  get  it  ground.  No  one  of 
any  class  would  shoe  my  horses.  There  is  a smith 
that  works  all  his  time  for  two  gentlemen,  Mr.  Booth 
and  Mr.  Barton.  . . . My  family  was  almost  in  want 
of  food  only  for  a lady  that  sold  us  provisions  when 
we  could  not  get  them  for  any  money.  The  times 
is  worse,  according  to  my  opinion,  now  with  me, 
because  I cannot  pay  my  lawful  debts  with  the 
state  of  the  country.  My  pigs  were  put  out  of  a fail- 
fifteen  miles  away,  where  I had  a man  selling  them. 
If  I want  to  buy  pigs  or  cattle  I have  to  go  where  I 
will  not  be  known.  I sold  nothing  in  fail-  or  market 
these  two  years.  Any  stock  I sold  it  was  to  gentle- 
men. Some  of  their  stewai-ds  would  not  give  mo 
more  than  half  price,  so  I am  tired  of  selling  to  some  of 
the  stewards.  I went  twenty  miles  for  a stallion  horse 
with  my  mare,  but  when  the  owner  knew  who  I was 
he  would  give  me  the  horse  no  more.  The  auctioneer 
advertised  an  auction  of  oats  and  hay  for  me  in 
Eadestown  in  September,  and  he  never  come  to  the 
auction,  or  a word  from  him,  and  no  buyer  but  a 
friend  of  mine.  No  man  would  work  for  me,  and  the 
crop  would  be  lost  only  I went  to  the  landlox-d  and  he 
bought  it.  Only  he  did  it,  it  was  gone  and  I could 
not  pay  my  rent.  If  I meet  with  a stranger  looking 
for  labour,  and  hire  him,  he  would  be  only  working 
until  the  first  Sunday  after  hiring  him.  He  would 
leave  for  mass,  and  not  return  any  more.  When  I 
and  my  family  would  be  going  to  chui-ch,  the  Mass, 
people  would  follow  us  along  the  road  in  mobs,  cux-sing 
and  shouting  and  name-calling.  I was  often  afraid  I 
would  have  to  fire  on  them,  or  they  would  murder 
me.  They  would  stop  at  my  passing  them.  It  is 
very  hard  to  stand  them.  I was  a few  months  ago 
driving  my  two  horses  and  cars  sixteen  miles  from 
home  when  a mob  gathered  with  horns  blowing  inside 
the  ditches,  and  done  their  best  to  make  my  horses 
run  away.  I drove  them  seventeen  miles  with  the 
noise  of  the  mob.  I could  not  stop  them  with  the 
horns  blowing,  and  I had  to  di-ive  them  twenty-one 
miles  without  feeding  them.  I could  talk  tor  a 
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month.  Anything  that  is  there  I can  nmvo  ,>  « . , 

There  could  be  a book  wrote  on  my  life  ; t \ ^ “tirdered  at  the  Road,  and  your  house 

27.716.  They  are  as  bad  as  ever  ? -The  mob  is  not  Iiw,  , , U,dJ°,u  have  all-v  objection  to 

following  me  the  same  ,s  they  need  to  do  £ 1“  th?  .loft I " I said  I wonld  allow  : 

27.717.  The  labourers  woi't  work  for  jct-No  ™ S **S  JT  «"*■*  1 1 

I have  seen  them  starving  with  the  hunger,  and  they  until  we  IS*  wnr ?' iw' 1 ,1  ^ ® can“ot  do  a»ything 

would  only  work  until  Saturday  night,  and  then  they  came  frnm°TN  i \ fro“, the  officel'-  So  two  men 

would  go  to  mass  at  the  chapel  and  I would  never  to  wait  for  tkeifboxes  Thm-wf  t ^ 

see  them  any  more.  There  are  cases  often  happen-  and  the.v  ant  1 £ h d.,t°  back  ngain’ 

ing,  and  they  left  their  clothes  on  the  loft  wheiethey  are  six  m?n  there  \ae'lfr°ni. the  dePot-  Thllre 

slept,  and  did  not  even  come  back  for  them.  3 ^ 730  I sirouo^  th t V Z , 

2,7J71LY°U  thiDk  they  W0llkl  be  afraid  to  go  strong  in  vof  Ewb^nH  ?fagu?  “ pnfy 

back?— They  woidd  be  hindered.  They  would  be  cordine  to  the  h' •*d.!~IT  tear  lt,  1S‘  Ac' 

mBmidatod.  I am  sure  ffiey  were  satisfied  to  work  thing  ?„  do  with  it,  3f*£ 

27,719.  And  they  were  starving  poor  men f— To.  liSLTi0  0,”“d  ,y™  *°  ,he  hoycotted  I— Only 

jk“jus "“r/l r “ I,on“‘ 

Ho  come  to  me  and  said,  « Do  yon  want  a'mSr 


with  me  ' w/41  i4<  “d  ™™  |IU,  ph.se  God.  ' 

27,719.  And  they  were  starving  poor  men  f— Ye.  th.N.K™  i t C“se<1  fi”  to  .h°  '“yeotted  1— Only 

s=ipfi  mMmmi 

27  721  Mr  Nelwm  How^Inno  1 , , ^ other  day  to  hay  pigs,  on  iny  .olonm  oath, 

eight  weeks  ‘“S  ‘8°!-About  27 ,734.  Are  there  many  other  people  beside  ,„m- 

27,722t  Was  he  a stmnger^No,  he  was  not. 

Eattren.  ‘h^w™  e'Singfc  SfcS/Z  Tn'7  ***»•  *“*■*“*  ~ - «»  H““» 
£ Si bt  if  27,735.  Do  yon  mean  that  they  are  nearly  all 

, “3‘ , . d Mttttoitm.—I) o you  think  they  are  read  it  in  the  newspapers,  that  is  all  I know  about  them 

-7  “ - — 1 ; sJN^; 

v v would  pay  the  rent, 

i if/25;  , are(.,Tde,r  poll,Ce  ,l)rotection  ’-Yes.  27,736.  You  would  pay  if  you  could  ?_Yes 
move  °iyonZV  he'  ft  ^6n  they  p?\two  27,737.  But  this  conspiracy  does  not  allow  you  to 
UiemndmW  m I have  seHyourgoods!-Thati.it.  Them  must  he  in  end 


oy  7ok“v  a ,■  woidd  pay  the  rent. 

f 7i725;  aOU  aret.,Tde,r  Pol\ce  Protection  ?-Yes.  27,736.  You  would  pay  if  you  could  ?_Yes 
baed  °f7d*Z  TZ  k.fhIyVan  thrn  ^ P?\tw°  ' ,27’737'  But  this  conspiracy  does  not  allow  you  to 
oie.  I come  here  with  two  policemen.  I have  sell  your  goods  ?— That  is  it.  There  must  be  an  end 

07  lira  Z;  T.er.lUv  +it-  i . , P'!fc  t0  this  te  someway.  1 would  not  at  this 

7 th'nk  y°U  al'e  m dang0r  °f  minute>  if  1 Savo  £10  for  it,  get  a slice  put  upon 
xf  . , ,,  . , my  mare.  They  would  not  do  it  for  £'10. 

™ T h r Tt  threatening  letters  ?-  27,738.  Is  that  because  the  smith  would-  he  afraid 


y0a7  wJ68,  . . , my  mare.  They  would  not  do’  it  for 

Have  you  received  threaten.ng  letters?-  27,738.  Is  that  because  the  sinitl 
1 ? Sole  1 have.  If  I went  into  Wicklow  and  to  shoe  her?— Yes. 

bought  £2  worth  in  every  shop,  that  would  be  iu  the  27,739.  He  is  afraid?— Yes  Upon  this  r>(i  acres 
n'nvs^pe^  and  th,;  slmplveepc-s  ,lo  not  like  that.  of  land  1 can  get  all  the  smith  work  done  with 

K m put  m the  newspaper  ?—\es.  There  Mr.  Booth  and  Mr.  Barton,  who  have  a smith  who 


J a-^aa  n?“f.d,  St™  in  Wicklow,  and  I have  a big  works  three  days  a'  week  for  each  of  them.  But 
.umly,  and  paid  him  a good  (leal,  and  I happened  to  did  not  want  to  be  troublesome,  and  l went  to 
be  there  mysell  about  a month  ago,  and  he  said,  i;  Do  couple  of  Protestant  men—  I sent  my  son  to  one  ai 


u | “a|1yfhlng  about  you  m the  newspaper  ? I said,  I went  myself  to  another— and  neither  of  them 
J d ’ a,,d  .L  8ee  nl>  a,’°,ut  y°,u  too.  He  said,  “Could  would  work  for  me.  They  said  they  were  afraid  to 
}ou  not  get  it  from  Dublin  what  you  want  ? .1  said,  work  for  me.  I will  tell  you  what  happened  to  me 
Are  you  afraid  to  sell  to  me  ? ” He  said  they  would  I have  ten  children.  There  is  a man  named  Haul  in 


work  for  me.  I will  tell  you  what  happened  to  m 
I have  ten  children.  There  is  a man  named  Saul  i 


y ..v...  , j lc  ,’,uu  wicj  nuum  i nave  ien  enuaren.  Tiiere  is  a man  named  Saul  in 

starve  him  out  of  the  place,  and  I said,  “ I will  not  the  town  of  Rathdrum.  lie  sells  me  evervthina 

He  is  ,i  rich  mm.  I pay  ready  cash.  Go! 
-w , / 2J.  Still  the  poor  man  was  not  so  much  to  Almighty  afflicted  him  with  brain  fever  He  was 
"lame  You  think  you  should  have  your  life  and  bad  for  seven  or  eight  weeks.  His  shop  went  a little 
property  protected— that  it  should  be  some  one’s  duty  to  the  bad;  it  was  not  minded  right.  1 wanted 
Prevent  such  a state  of  things ; but  you  cannot  flour  in  the  house.  They  had  everythin.^  i„  Saul’s 
•'lame  the  poor  man  who  refuses  to  sell  because  he  is  but  flour.  I went  to  Rathdrum  and  1 <rot  none.  I 


afraid? — Yes,  he  is  afraid.  I will  tell  you  about  tin 
increase  of  the  protection.  When  I went  to  prayeri 
on  Sunday  there  were  two  Roman  Catholic  mer 
escorted  me  to  the  church.  The  sergeant  was  one 
and  he  said  to  me,  “ Derrylossery  is  the  church ; tlierf 


went  to  a mill  there,  and  I could  not  get  it.  I went 
to  the  baker  for  a couple  of  shillings’  worth  of  bread, 
and  I could  not  get  it.  That  is  hard,  with  the  ready 
cash  to  put  down  for  it. 

27,740.  Mr.  Nelvjan. — Who  is  your  landlord  ? —A 


C lapel  ln  Boundwood.”  The  sergeant  said  to  me,  gentleman  named  Dentin— an  English  gentleman. 

Ihe  church  will  he  a few  minutes  earlier  than  second  27,741.  Who  is  the  agent?— Mr.  Maurice  Bailey. 
Mass  ; ’ and  he  said,  “ Don’t  stir  until  I come  back ; I It  is  a very  hard  case,  and  I could  stay  here  for  a 
have  something  to  tell  you.”  This  was  some  time  in  week  telling  you  about  it. 

•'<ily.  I had  not  many  minutes  to  wait.  He  told  27,742.  Lord  Milltown.— This  system  of  tyranny, 
ine  nothing  going  home,  but  the  next  day  he  said — begun  in  1881,  is  going  on  still  ? — It  is  worse  than  ever 
there  were  then  four  policemen — “ the  police,”  he  says,  since  I took  this  farm  a year  and  a half  ago. 
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Mr.  Henky  A.  Robinson,  examined. 


Lee.  13,  1886.  27,743.  Lord  MilUown. — I believe  you  are  the 

land-agent  on  the  Berridge  estate? — Yes,  with  my 

Mr  Henry  A.  father 

Kobmson.  27,744.  Where  is  that  ? — West  of  Galway.  There 

is  some  of  it  quite  close  to  Galway. 

27.745.  In  Connemara  ? — Yes,  from  Oughterard  all 
along  the  line. 

27.746.  Is  that  the  estate  called  the  Martin  estate  ? 
— Yes. 

27.747.  We  have  heard  of  it  ? — I think  it  is  one  of 
the  largest  estates. 

27.748.  Who  does  it  belong  .to  now  ? — It  belongs 
to  Mr.  Berridge,  Reform  Club,  London. 

27.749.  Did  he  buy  it  from  the  Law  Life  Insur- 
ance Company? — Yes. 

27.750.  How  long  ago? — About  twelve  years,  I 
think, 

27.751.  Are  the  rents  being  fairly  paid? — They 
were  being  very  fairly  paid.  They  are  inclined  to 
stop  paying  just  now. 

27.752.  Since  when? — They  were  paid  very  fairly 
up  to  two  months  ago. 

27.753.  And  has  there  been  a marked  difference 
since  then  ? — They  are  rather  inclined  to  hang  back 
now. 

27.754.  Is  that  attributable  to  anything  that  has 
taken  place  in  that  neighbourhood?- — I cannot  say 
there  has  been  any  agitation  the  same  as  there  has 
been  elsewhere  in  the  neighbourhood ; but,  of  course, 
reading  and  hearing  about  tenants  getting  reductions 
makes  them  expect  to  get  reductions  also. 

27.755.  They  are  asking  for  an  abatement? — Yes. 

27.756.  Have  you  offered  them  any  ? — No. 

27.757.  Are  they  judicial  rents  ? — Yes.  The  com- 
missioners fixed  a great  many  on  the  estate,  and  also 
we  fixed  a great  many  out  of  court  at  a reduction  of 
4s.  in  the  pound. 

27.758.  You  gave  none  on  the  judicial  rents  ? — We 
gave  none  on  the  judicial  rents. 

27.759.  Any  not  fixed,  you  are  bringing  down  to 
the  level  of  the  judicial  rents? — Yes. 

27.760.  When  were  the  judicial  rents  fixed? — 
They  commenced  at  the  very  first  commission. 

27.761.  Have  there  been  any  fixed  recently ! — No, 
none  very  recently.  I think  we  have  not  had  a com- 
mission for  a long  time  now. 

27.762.  Are  the  tenants  unable  to  pay  the  rents,  do 
you  think  ? — I think  they  are  able  to  pay  whenever 
there  was  a demand  for  their,  small  cattle.  That 
regulates  the  rent  more  than  any  crop.  There  is  no 
crop  that  interferes  much  with  the  rent.  The 
potatoes  are  for  their  own  use ; but  so  long  as  there 
is  a demand  for  their  cattle  they  can  pay. 

27.763.  Has  there  been  a demand  lately? — Yes, 
this  year,  up  to  November,  there  has  been  a demand 
at  low  prices.  I attended  some  fairs  myself,  and 
there  was  a very  fair  demand. 

27.764.  At  low  prices? — Yes. 

27.765.  At  prices  sufficient  to  pay  them? — Yes,  I 
think  they  could  sell  this  year  at  prices  that  paid. 

27.766.  They  buy  and  sell  ? — Sometimes  they  breed 
a little  too. 

27.767.  The  breeders  must  have  lost  from  the  low 
prices? — Yes,  I would  say  so. 

27.768.  You  think  that  this  is  a better  year  than 
last  year  ? — I think  there  was  a better  demand  this 
year  for  store  cattle.  Except  a little  oats  and  potatoes 
there  was  no  tillage. 

27.769.  It  is  generally  grass  ? — Yes.  I do  not 
know  whether  you  know  that  country.  They  are 
very  small  peats. 

27.770.  The  holdings  are  very  small? — The  land  is 
very  inferior.  The  greater  part  of  it  is  bog  land ; so 
that  they  may  have  a great  number  of  acres  before 
there  is  much  value  for  the  rent. 

27.771.  Very  few  acres  of  good  land,  as  a rule? — 
Yes. 


27.772.  What  is  the  avex-age  amount  of  arable  land 
whicli  each  tenant  has  ? — It  varies  greatly. 

27.773.  Have  they  ten  acres?— No,  hardly ; about 
six,  I should  say. 

27.774.  Can  they  live  upon  such  holdings  as  that? 
— Yes,  I think  they  can  live.  Very  often  there  are 
outlets  by  the  way  of  mountain,  and  very  often 
valuable  manure  attached  in  the  way  of  seaweed. 

27.775.  Is  there  any  combination  against  their 
paying  their  rents  ? — On  one  estate  there  was  a very 
bad  combination.  That  was  at  Carraroe — Mrs. 
Kerwan’s.  Thex'e  have  been  a great  many  evictions, 
and  they  seem  not  to  care  about  being  evicted.  They 
come  back  again,  and.  when  they  are  summoned  for 
re-entry,  the  magistrate  only  gives  them  a week. 

27.776.  They  are  evicted,  and  return  ? — Yes. 

27.777.  I suppose  that  process  soon  comes  to  an 
end,  for  it  is  a very  expensive  one  to  the  landlox'd  ? — 
Yes. 

27.778.  And  he  gets  nothing  by  it? — On  Mrs. 
Kerwan’s  estate  there  were  a number  of  evictions 
this  summer,  and  they  all  went  back. 

27.779.  Is  that  in  consequence  of  their  not  paying 
the  rent  ? — It  is.  Some  owed  four,  five,  and  six  years’ 
rent. 

27.780.  Were  they  unable  to  pay  ? — A gi-eat  many 
of  them  were  able  to  pay,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
combined  not  to  pay.  They  gave  as  a reason  that 
a great  number  were  co-partners,  and  they  said 
they  would  pay  if  each  were  made  separate  tenants. 

27.781.  They  were  tenants  in  common? — If  there 
was,  say,  a £20  holding,  it  was  let  in  company  to  five 
tenants,  who  were  jointly  liable  for  the  rent.  They 
always  got  them  up  to  a certain  pei’iod,  and  then 
they  wanted  it  split,  and  that  each  man  should  have 
his  own  share  ; and  the  X’eason  it  was  done  equally 
was  that  the  landlox-d  would  not  have  to  pay  all 
the  poor-rate,  and  the  reason  against  it  now  is  that 
if  they  each  get  their  share  they  would  be  brought 
below  the  £4  valuation. 

27.782.  Could  it  be  done  other-wise  ? — I am  afraid 
not. 

27.783.  Apart  from  that  consideration,  I mean, 
could  it  be  done  ? — Yes,  the  tenants  are  anxious  for 
it  if  the  landlord  consented.  I am  qnite  sure  the 
landlord  would  be  willing,  only  for  the  poor-rate. 
There  is  very  often  a periodical  famine,  either  real 
or  imaginary,  and  the  landlord  thinks  it  bad  enough 
never  to  get  any  rent  without  paying  £300  or  £400  a 
year  taxes. 

27.784.  Is  the  poor-rate  high? — Yes.  There  is 
just  now  an  inquiry  about  it,  and  I know  that  in 
some  places  it  was  struck  as  high  as  10s.  in  the 
pound. 

27.785.  Ten  shillings? — Yes.  But  I do  not  think 
that  is  final.  The  union  rating  may  come  in  to  level  it 
down  so  as  to  make  the  good  ones  keep  the  others. 
In  Clifden  it  was  8s.  in  some  divisions,  and  then  it 
was  made  a universal  rate  all  round,  and  those 
divisions  which  were  struck  at  2s.  6 d.  had  to  pay  4s. 

27.786.  That  was  very  hard  upon  them  ? — Yes. 

27.787.  How  is  it  that  there  is  power  to  do  that? 
— The  Local  Government  Board,  I think,  gave  the 
power  to  do  it. 

27.788.  Then  there  must  be  a special  Act  of  Par- 
liament. Is  that  Oughterard  Boax-d  of  Guax-dians  a 
Nationalist  board  ? — Yes. 

27.789.  Do  the  ex-officio  guardians  attend  ? — 
Sometimes,  but  not  so  regularly  as  they  used.  They 
are  in  a minority  now.  Mr.  Jackson,  Lord  Ardi- 
laxxn’s  agent,  was  the  chairman,  and  he  was  put  out. 

27.790.  That  immense  poor-rate  would  have  a 
great  influence  with  the  tenants  as  far  as  purchasing 
their  holdings  is  concerned  ? — You  mean  in  preventing 
them  ? 

27.791.  Yes ; the  fact  that  if  owners  they  would  be 
required  to  pay  this  themselves  ? — Yes. 
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27.792.  Are  they  anxious  to  purchase  ? — I do  not 
see  any  desire  there  to  purchase. 

27.793.  Do  they  understand  the  Purchase  Bill? 

I think  they  do.  I cannot  say  that  the  individual 
tenants  do,  but  I think  the  priests  understand  it.  I 
think  the  idea  is  that  they  will  get  it  cheaper. 

27.794.  Have  the  landlords  entered  into  any  nego- 
tiations ?— Mrs.  Kirwan  would  be  most  anxious  to 
sell. 

27.795.  Has  she  named  any  figure? — No. 

27.796.  Are  the  priests  opposed  to  the  sale  ?— Yes, 
as  far  as  I have  seen. 

27.797.  Do  you  mean  opposed  to  the  sale  altogether 
or  until  they  get  it  at  a low  price? — Until  they  get  it 
at  a lower  price.  One  priest  told  me  he  did  not  see  the 
use  of  making  peasant  proprietors  of  people  who  might 
have  a famine  the  following  year. 

27.798.  He  objected  to  it  on  social  grounds  ?— Yes. 

27.799.  Do  you  think  their  position  would  be  im- 
proved, from  you  knowledge  of  them,  by  their  becom- 
ing the  owners  of  their  holdings  ?— 1 think  if  they 
were  settled,  and  convinced  that  they  had  to  pay  that, 
it  would.  I think  that  would  settle  them. 

27.800.  Would  the  holdings  afford  any  reasonable 

guarantee  to  the  State  for  the  advancing  of  the  money  ? 
—The  Government  originally  sent  down  valuers 

27.801.  Yes?— I am  greatly  afraid  that  the  com- 
missioners would  object  to  advance  money  upon 
them. 

27 .802.  I am  not  asking  you  what  they  would  do, 
but  do  you  think  that  the  rent  is  security  for  the  pur- 
chase money  ? — I think  so. 

27.803.  And  do  you  think  that  the  tenants  would 
try  to  pay  their  instalments  ? — Yes. 

27.804.  And  that  would  tend  to  the  general  quiet- 
ness and  prosperity  of  the  country  ? — I think  it 
would. 

27.805.  Is  there  much  bad  feeling  now  between  the 

tenantry  and  the  gentry? — I cannot  say  there  is. 
You  will  find  along  the  Connemara  district — I go  a 
long  way  in  Mayo 

27.806.  Yes? — I have  often  very  unpleasant  duties 
to  perform,  and  I think  there  is  no  ill-feeling. 

27.807.  I suppose  in  former  days  the  feeling  was 
good?— Yes;  particularly  in  Connemara.  We  are 
isolated  down  there,  and  there  is  no  one  stirring  up 
the  people  very  much.  My  father  is  under  protection. 
The  Government  more  or  less  forced  it  upon  him. 

27.808.  Were  you  acquainted  with  the  county 
Galway  before  this  agitation  ? — Yes. 

27.809.  It  was  a remarkably  quiet'  and  peaceable 
county  ? — I believe  it  was,  but  I do  not  know  much 
about  East  Galway. 

2 (,810.  As  far  as  agrarian  disturbance  was  con- 
cerned ? — Yes. 

27.811.  Are  you  acquainted  with  what  are  called 
the  congested  districts  ? — All  these  districts  are  con- 
gested. 

27.812.  Have  you  any  suggestion  for  their  im- 
provement?— I do  not  know  that  migration  can  be 
carried  out. 

2 (,813.  The  difficulty  would  be  where  to  migrate 
them  to  ? — Yes.  I do  not  know  if  you  know  Carnagh 
and  Spiddle,  they  are  congested.  Carraroe  is  con- 
gested on  account  of  subdivision. 

27.814.  Is  that  encouraged? — No;  before  the  agita- 
tion we  had  a very  strict  clause  against  it.  I suppose 
in  former  days  the  landlords  were. 

27.815.  Not  so  strict  about  it? — On  some  estates 
they  were  not,  but  on  this  estate  my  father  was  very 
strict.  The  rent  became  higher  if  the  tenant  sublet, 
and  in  that  way  the  property  became  very  clear,  until 
latterly  it  is  not  so  easy  to  deal  with  the  tenants. 

27.816.  What  is  your  suggestion  for  the  ameliora- 
tion of  these  people  ? — I think  these  people  should  be 
induced  to  emigrate.  The  land  could  not  possibly 
support  all  that  are  upon  it  decently. 

27, SI 7.  So  the  land  would  not  afford  much 
security  to  the  State  for  the  advancing  of  the  money 
to  purchase  their  holding  ? — It  would  do  for  the  head 
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teimnt,  but  if  he  has  a son  or  daughter  in  one  part  Dec.  13 
and  a son-in-law  or  daughter-in-law  in  another  it  will  ’ 

not.  It  is  not  enough  for  them  all.  Mr.  Henry 

27.818.  You  should  enlarge  the  holdings  and  get  Robins011 
rid  of  the  small  ones  ? — Yes,  if  possible. 

27.819.  Are  they  inclined  to  emigrate  ? — No.  I 
think  they  are  advised  not  to  emigrate. 

27.820.  They  would  rather  remain  as  they  are  ? — 

Yes. 

27.821.  Subject  to  periodical  famine? — Yes. 

27.822.  And  in  a state  of  chronic  misery  ? — Yes. 

2 (,823.  And,  I suppose,  chronic  discontent? — 

Yes. 

27.824.  Is  there  any  other  point  which  you  wish 
to  give  evidence  upon  ?— No.  About  the  combination 
to  resist  the  payment  of  rents.  There  is  an  estate  in 

that  I am  agent  for.  The  rents  were  fixed  at 
Griffith  s valuation. 

27.825.  What  has  happened  there  ?— They  always 
paid  regularly  until  this  year,  when  they  struck  and 
demanded  a further  reduction.  They  asked  for 
Griffith’s  valuation,  and  they  got  it.  They  were 
judicial  agreements  at  that  rate. 

2 /,826.  When  was  that? — I should  say  five  years 
ago. 

27.827.  Just?— Yes. 

27.828.  Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  Act? 

— Yes  ; four  or  five  years  ago. 

27.829.  They  now,  for  the  first  time,  a fortnight 
ago,  did  this  ? — Yes. 

27.830.  You  had  nothing  of  the  sort  before  a 
fortnight  ago  ? — No  ; it  was  after  the  meeting  at 
Balcarra,  and  they  say  they  are  going  to  pay  rent  on 
the  Plan  of  Campaign.  It  is  a small  estate  of  £700 
a year. 

27.831.  Have  you  come  upon  any  instances  where 
the  tenants  actually  paid  their  rents  to  these  people  ? 

— I got  the  rent  very  successfully  up  to  a month  ago. 

The  estates  I thought  best  able  to  pay  were  left 
to  the  last,  and  they  have  now  struck ; but  I am 
perfectly  certain  it  was  on  account  of  the  meeting. 

27.832.  Have  you  known  of  any  cases  where  they 
paid  their  rents  to  these  people? — No.  I only  heard 
of  it  on  Lord  Dillon’s  estate. 

27.833.  From  your  knowledge  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  such  proceedings  on  their  part  would  some- 
what astonish  you  ?— Very  much.  I do  not  think  it 
could  be  carried  out  to  any  great  extent.  If  the  Irish 
tenant  will  not  pay  it  to  the  landlord  ho  will  not  pay 
it  to  anyone  else  if  he  can  possibly  help  it.  I have 
just  been  appointed  agent  of  the  Islands  of  Arran. 

27.834.  Is  there  anything  peculiar  there? — The 
potato  crop  is  pretty  good  this  year.  The  estate  is 
very  much  in  arrear.  Three  different  commissioners 
have  sat  on  the  island,  and  there  is  a good  deal  of 
discontent. 

27.835.  You  mean  Land  Commissioners? — Yes; 
one  gave  3s.,  another  5s.,  and  another  8s. 

27.836.  Those  who  only  got  the  3s.  are  discon- 
tented, of  course  ? — Yes ; those  who  got  the  3s.  want 
to  be  put  on  the  same  terms  as  those  who  got  the  8s. 

27.837.  Was  there  reason  for  making  those  dis- 
tinctions ? — I think  not. 

27.838.  I suppose  the  people  are  very  poor  there  ? 

—I  think  they  are  poor.  Those  on  the  South  Island 
are  very  poor.  On  the  other  two  I do  not  think  they 
are.  I am  quite  sure  if  they  were  not  in  arrear  they 
could  pay  their  half-year’s  rent  and  keep  themselves 
clear. 

27.839.  Wllat  rent  do  they  pay  to  you? — An 
average  of  £6  a year.  They  are  £3  and  £6  and  £10. 

27.840.  What  sort  of  land  do  they  get  for  the 
rent? — It  is  very  rocky,  with  little  sweet  patches 
between.  It  is  very  good — what  there  is  of  it. 

27.841.  Is  it  all  grass?— Limestone  rock,  with  the 
grass  growing  between. 

27.842.  It  is  not  tillage  land  ? — No ; the  crops 
they  grow  are  in  small  patches. 

27.843.  Potatoes  for  their  own  consumption?— 

Yes ; but  a great  many  are  able  to  sell  potatoes. 
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Dec.  13,  1886.  27,844.  What  do  they  do  with  the  grass? — They  27,847.  Do  you  think  they  are  anxious  to  pay  as 

feed  calves  and  cattle.  They  are  noted  as  the  Arran  far  as  they  can  ? — I am  afraid  not.  An  island  is 

Mr.  Henry  A,  calves.  very  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Robinson.  27,845.  They  will  have  been  getting  very  small  27,848.  It  is  very  hard  to  get  at  them  sometimes? 

prices  for  them  lately  ? — Yes.  — Yes ; and  they  know  that.  I have  had  experience 

27,846.  That  would  hit  these  poor  people  greatly  ? of  Clare  Island  and  others,  and  they  rather  take 

— Yes.  advantage  of  their  being  surrounded  by  the  sea. 


'Mr.  James  Wilson,  D.L.,  examined. 

Mr.  James  27,849.  Lord  Milltown  — How  do  you  describe  27,864.  You  are  speaking  now  of  the  value  of 
Wilson,  D.L.  yourself? — A landlord.  the  whole  land  of  Ireland?  — Yes;  agricultural 

27,850.  And  you  farm  some  of  your  own  land  ? — farms. 

Yes.  27,865.  Taking  from  that  the  amount  that  is  now 

27-,851.  In  what  county  ? — Longford.  in  the  hands  of  owners  and  the  amount  now  in  the 

27.852.  Do  you  wish  to  give  evidence  about  the  occupation  of  persons  whose  valuation  would  exceed 

Act  of  1881  ? — Yes.  the  limits  fixed  in  the  Purchase  Act  of  1881 — which  is 

27.853.  Upon  what  point? — On  the  point  of  having  limited  to  £5,000,  and  to  £3,000  in  ordinary  circum- 

an  optional  alternative  with  reference  to  purchase,  stances — have  you  ever  considered  how  much  would 

The  24th  section — I want  that  amended.  remain  to  which  that  would  be  applied? — No,  not 

27.854.  By  letting  the  whole  of  the  purchase-money  closely 

be  advanced? — The  whole  fine  for  half  the  x-ent,  under  27,866.  But  it  would  be  a great  deal  less? — It 
a lease  for  ever.  The  24th  section  facilitates  the  would  diminish  it,  no  doubt. 

transfer  of  the  fee,  and  also  leases  for  ever.  27,867.  Mr.  Neligcm. — Who  knows  the  rental  of 

27.855.  At  pi'esent  the  Government  only  advances  Ireland? — I take  the  valuation.  Griffith’s  valuation 

half  the  fine? — Yes.  is  the  index  of  the  l-ental  I take.  It  gives  you  a 

27.856.  And  you  think  that  should  be  altered  by  general  idea  of  it.  But, if  you  take  the  value  of  the 

extending  Section  24  of  the  Act  of  1881  ?— Yes.  fee  at  even  one  hundred  millions  it  would  take  one 

27.857.  Do  you  think  a perpetuity  lease  of  that  hundred  years  to  do  what  I have  said  is  necessary, 

character  would  satisfy  the  tenants? — I am  certain  Make  it  their  interest  to  give  up  agitation.  And 
that  two  years  ago,  when  I took  this  up,  my  tenants  this  plan,  as  an  optional  alternative,  seems  to  me  a 
would  have  been  delighted.  very  easy  way  of  doing  that  more  rapidly. 

27.858.  But  now? — Now,  I think  that  in  some  27,868.  And  at  half  the  expense  ? — Yes. 

cases  it  would.  But  altogether  it  would  depend  upon  27,869.  It  has  been,  said  that  now  the  people  are 

the  action  of  the  Government.  If  the  law  is  enforced  educated  beyond  that  point,  and  that  the  popular 
in  this  eountiy,  it  will.  If  not,  no  scheme  will  aspirations  run  up  to  ownership  ? — If  the  Government 
work.  The  following  is  the  scheme  which  I would  think  it  right  I would  not  object  to  ownership,  but 
like  to  lay  before  you : — “ In  any  case  where  the  the  maintenance  of  the  law  is  at  the  bottom  of  the 
“ landlord  is  willing  to  give  priority  of  charge,  whole  thing.  There  is  no  use  of  any  scheme  unless 
“ let  the  State  offer  to  lend  to  the  tenant  a sum  the  people  are  convinced  that  the  Government  are 
“ sufficient  to  purchase  half  the  fixed  or  valued  determined  that  law  shall  be  enforced.  It  is  all  mere 
“rent  of  his  farm;  the  landlord,  on  receiving  such  talk  if  the  law  be  not  enforced. 

“ purchase-money,  to  give  such  tenant  an  approved  27,870.  Lord  Milltown. — I suppose  to  a certain  ex- 
“ perpetuity  lease  at  the  remaining  half  of  the  rent,  tent  the  passing  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  confirmed 
“ If  the  tenant  does  not  apply  for  such  loan  within  their  hopes  of  lower  terms? — Very  likely,  and  also 
“ (say)  six  or  twelve  months,  the  State  to  offer  to  the  success  of  agitation.  Tt  appears  to  me  to  be 
“ the  landlord  the  purchase-money  to  such  amount  as  almost  irresistible  to  them.  I think  the  advantages 
“ may  be  agreed  upon  on  the  same  terms,  on  con-  that  would  result  from  this  scheme  would  be  that  the 
“ ditionthat  the  interest  and  instalments  are  collected  State  would  advance  only  half  as  much,  and  that  is  a 
“ through  him,  and  that,  when  called  upon  by  the  great  advantage.  They  would  also  advance  it  on  a 
“ State  to  give  the  tenant  such  lease,  he  shall  do  so,  at  great  deal  better  security.  Next,  it  would  suit  a 
“ any  time  before  the  end  of  the  first  statutory  term.”  great  many  cases  better  than  the  sale.  Many  of  the 

27.859.  Instead  of  one  landlord  your  plan  would  landlords  who  have  their  demesnes  do  not  like  to  sell, 

have  two? — I do  not  think  there  is  any  objection  to  and  they  would  be  very  willing  to  stay,  and  I think 

their  paying  the  instalments  to  the  Government  for  a some  of  the  tenants  would  be  willing  to  keep  them, 

time.  It  could  be  paid  to  one  if  necessaiy.  It  would  get  rid  of  the  residue  of  the  estate 

27.860.  Some  tenants  have  told  us,  with  regard  to  Men  do  not  like  to  sell  the  best  and  keep  the  worst, 

that  point,  that  instead  of  one  landlord  they  would  It  won’t  be  necessary  to  ask  the  consent  of  the  morl- 

liave  two  ? — I do  not  know  what  they  mean.  gagees  where  the  mortgages  are  not  up  to  half 

27.861.  They  mean  two  people  to  pay  the  rent  to.  or  three-quarters  of  the  entire  value,  because  they 

— I dare  say  they  would.  The  instalments  would  be  would  not  be  injured.  The  moment  the  fine  is  given 

collected  by  the  Government.  to  the  landlords  they  would  be  paid  off  in  full  or 

27.862.  Would  you  give  priority  to  the  Govern-  amply  secured.  A great  deal  of  delay  is  caused  by 

ment  over  the  landlord’s  title  to  rent  ? — Yes.  getting  the  consent  of  the  mortgagees,  and  I think, 

27.863.  Of  course  a much  smaller  sum  would  therefore,  this  would  be  a great  advantage  and 

accomplish  this  object  than  if  the  purchase  was  made  facilitate  the  transfer  to  the  tenant.  The  same  diffi- 
of  the  fee  ? — The  Government  run  enormous  risks  in  culty  that  is  involved  in  the  transfer  of  the  fee  does 
the  one  case,  but  comparatively  none  in  this.  It  not  arise  here.  It  would  help  in  getting  rid  of  the 
appears  to  me  that  it  is  now  directly  the  interest  of  the  leaseholders’  difficulty.  I think  in  these  cases  where 
tenants  to  keep  up  the  agitation — that  is,  as  far  as  there  are  leaseholders  it  would  be  a very  simple 
the  present  position  of  affairs  is  concerned.  The  policy  thing  for  the  landlord  to  say,  “ The  Government 
of  the  Government  should  be  by  every  means  to  make  “ will  advance  half  the  .fine;  I will  give  you  a lease 
it  the  interest  of  the  tenants  to  give  up  agitation  and  “ for  evei',  and  you  will  get  an  immediate  reduction, 
be  on  the  side  of  the  law.  Of  course  the  transfer  of  “ and  I will  do  that  for  you  at  once.”  That  will  get 
the  fee  will  do  that,  but  there  are  a great  many  rid  of  the  difficulty  in  cases  of  that  kind.  Those  in 
difficulties.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  that  the  favour  of  selling  would  find  this  the  first  step.  A 
transfer  of  the  fee  could  be  made  at  the  i-ate  of  more  man  who  has  sold  half  his  land  will  easily  sell  the 
than  a million  or  a millioxx  and  a half  in  the  year.  rest.  I think  it  would  be  an  advantage  to  the  tenants, 
The  value  of  the  fee  is  about  £200,000,000.  to  the  landlords,'  and  to  the  State. 
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27.871.  What  great  advantage  would  the  tenant 
get  ? — He  would  get  a lease  for  ever. 

27.872.  He  has  got  that  already  ? — He  has,  under 
the  court,  which  is  uncertain. 

27.873.  Mr.  Neligan — How  is  the  court  uncer- 
tain ? — The  constitution  of  a court  such  as  the  Land 
Court  must  depend  upon  the  Government  for  the  time 
being.  Things  have  taken  a popular  turn,  but  here- 
after it  might  not  be  so,  and  it  is  hard  to  say  what 
Government  would  be  in  in  fifteen  years. 

27.874.  At  all  events  it  is  an  even  chance?— He 
has  the  chance  of  getting  his  rent  either  lowered  or 
raised. 

27.875.  Lord  Mill  town. — Does  it  depend  upon  the 
way  the  court  is  constituted  whether  the  rents  are 
raised  or  lowered?— I have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
about  that.  I approved  of  the  principle  of  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,  but  I never  dreamt  of  a court  fixin» 
rent  without  certain  principles.  I thought  they 
would  state  the  principles  clearly,  and  then  send 
the  sub-commissioners  round  to  carry  them  out. 
Instead  of  that  they  have  lowered  the  rents,  and  very 
seldom  raised  them,  without  declaring  any  of  their 
reasons ; so  that  the  landlords  and  tenants  were  left 
face  to  face  with  the  unknown  opinions  or  feelings 
of  whoever  came  upon  the  estate  to  settle  the  rents. 


m “1  CXfpt  ns  an  optional  alternative  for 
both  landlord  and  tenant.  The  tenant,  you  see,  gets 
a greater  interest  than  he  has  now,  and  a more  per- 
manent one.  He  gets  rid  of  what  I would  call  tho 
uncertainty  of  the  Land  Court.  He  gets  an  imme- 
diate redaction,  and  might  get  a considerable  reduction 
at  the  end  of  ten  years,  which  I think  would  be  a 
very  great  inducement  to  him.  The  landlord  gets 
an  advance  of  one-half  of  the  value  of  his  estate  at 
once  a thiug  of  great  value  to  him,  especially  when 
the  property  is  encumbered ; the  half-rent  remaining 
becomes  more  secure  every  year,  and,  what  is  of  great 
advantage,  agitation  becomes  less  poworful.  He  also 
has  an  inducement  to  live  in  the  country,  which  I think 
is  an  advantage  to  everybody.  I think  men  of  educa- 
tion are  an  advantage  in  the  country.  What  I would 
lme  to  insist  most  upon  is  that  my  design  in 
advocating  this  is  to  throw  the  interest  of  the  tenant 
against  agitation.  So  long  as  it  is  the  interest  of 
men  to  do  a thing  they  will  do  it.  It  appears  to 
me  distinctly  their  interest  to  keep  up  tho  agitation 
now.  The  transfer  of  the  fee  must,  1 think,  be  very 
slow.  I do  not  think  it  is  possible  in  an  old  country, 
where  there  must  be  investigation  of  title,  that  it 
could  be  otherwise.  The  perpetuity  lease  could  bo 
more  easily  and  rapidly  carried  out  than  the  fee,  and 


27.876.  Did  you  say  that  there  should  be  any  reser-  would  be  -better  £ the  tenan  Z EorT  S the 

27.877.  And  sub-letting? — That  should  be  pro- 
hibited. 

27.878.  Except  these  there  should  be  no  reserva- 
tion ? — None  that  the  Land  Court  would  disapprove. 

There  was  a lease  made  by  Judge  Longfield.  It 
is  a very  short  one,  and  it  is  one  that  would  suit. 

27.879.  Your  scheme  would  not  give  a tenant  much 


the  whole  of  Section  24,  and  not  a part  of  it.  I think 
the  Government  might,  in  these  cases  where  their 
security  is  better,  offer  the  advance  at  a smaller  per- 
centage. Business  men  do  this.  May  I speak  with 
regard  to  labourers. 

27,8S5.  We  have  heard  something  about  it?— I 
would  just  say  this  with  regard  to  the  labourers,  that 

oflei  the  advance  for  a little  less  They  might  take  those  Acts  will  ever  put  them  in  their  proper  position 


a quarter  per  cent.  lass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  land- 
lord, I think,  would  be  willing  to  take  lass  for  that 
halt  than  tor  the  whole,  particularly  in  some  cases. 
The  part  that  he  would  sell  would  be  the  worst  half 
of  the  rent,  and  the  half  left  to  him  would  be  more 
secure. 

27.880.  I do  not  understand  that? — A tenant  asks 
for  a reduction.  Of  course  that  reduction  must  come 
off  the  upper  part  of  the  rent,  as  I may  call  it.  If 
the  rent  was  one-half  of  that,  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  a reduction  at  all.  The  most  uncertain 
part  of  the  rent  would  be  gone.  Practically,  for  that 
reason,  the  landlords  would  be  willing  to  take  less, 
and  therefore  the  tenant  would  get  a more  consider- 
able reduction. 

27.881.  Do  you  think  the  time  of  purchase  should 
be  extended  from  49  to  60  years  ? — I think  so.  But' 


I think  we  should  not  stop  short  until  the  labourer  is 
put  in  as  fair  a position  by  law  as  the  farmer  has  been. 
I brought  this  very  strongly  before  Lord  Monck’s 
committee  in  1880.. 

27.886.  Mr.  Nelicjav.—  The  men  put  in  under  the 
Labourers’  Cottages  Act  are  as  independent  as  men 
could  be? — I differ  from  that. 

27.887.  Except  that  they  pay  Is.  a week  ?— They 
are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  poor-law  guardians. 
They  can  be  turned  out  on  short  notice  without  com- 
pensation. 

27.888.  You  do  not  think  that  they  should  be  left 
independent  of  any  one  ?— Certainly  not.  I was  put 
on  a sub-committee  about  the  Labourers  Act  in  1880, 
and  the  report  is  here. 

27.889.  What  do  you  suggest  to  do  for  them  ? — 

. — --  --v- — — To  use  tho  powers  under  the  Sanitary  Act.  Tho 

a the  bargain  be  made  at  the  present  rate.  After  municipal  bodies  have  extremely  great  powers 
ten  years,  when  the  man  has  paid  certain  instalments,  27,890.  The  Sanitary  Acts  are  extended  now  under 
S1^e-oT,a°°ther  reductlon  extending  the  time.  the  Labourers’ Cottages  Act?- The  sanitary  bodies 


the  country  have  not  the  same  powers  as  tho 
nicipal.  Before  you  get  a man  out  of  a house  like 


,882.  Mr.  X dig  an. — That  is  Dr.  Traill’s  idea  ? — 

Yes.  I think  it  is  a very  good  one.  I have  often 

told  men,  “ Why  don’t  you  buy  your  own  farm  ? a pigsiye  you  muse  gee  a scheme  through  the  Poor- 
„ *0U1-  instalments  wil  be  getting  less,  and  you  will  Law  Board.  I think  the  labourer  should  be  better 
have  it  free  for  your  children.”  They  have  told  me  treated, 
that  they  did  not  care  about  that;  that  they  wanted  27,891.  What  would  you  do?-I  would  make  it  a 
a reduction  for  themselves.  His  plan  would  be  very  necessity  for  tho  men  that  get  rent  from  a cottage 
97y«8qnTf  T1-;  ,i  ...  . fl  , that  is  below  the  standard  of  health  and  decencyto 

^,683.  It  strikes  me  that  the  passing  of  Lord  Ash-  put  that  cottage  in  order. 

"™“’°  A',f  thrown  a great  difficulty  in  its  27,892.  You  see  it  is  too  late  for  that?— I think  it 


bourne’s  Act  has 


L monstrous  thing  that  ^ man  is  allowed  to  keep 


way? — No  doubt.  I tried  to  get  this  put  i 

11  1?.ne;  , , cottages  grossly  below  the'standard  of  decency  and 

-C88I.  It  they  would  only  avail  themselves  of  health  and  get  a profitable  rent  out  of  them.  Here 
your  idea,  it  certainly  might  have  advantages  ?— If  are  suggestions  passed  by  Lord  Monck’s  Committee 
it  was  in  the  Act  and  was  optional — if  it  be  not  at  the  time. 

availed  of— no  harm  is  done.  If  it  be  availed  of,  I 27,893.  I am  afraid  they  are  not  of  much  use  now. 
think  it  would  be  a good  thing.  I never  thought  of  The  Labourers’  Cottages  Act  is  there. 

The  inquiry  terminated. 


Deo.  13,  1886. 

Mr.  James 
Wilson,  D.L. 
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APPENDIX  B. 


STATEMENTS  IN  REPLY  TO  OR  IN  EXPLANATION  OF  EVIDENCE. 


No.  1.  Statement  of  Jamb  G . Barry,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  the  evidence  of  John  Rice,  Esq.,  Assistant 
Land  Commissioner,  page  21,  qq.  571  to  573. 


I deny  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Rice’s  statement  that, 
when  parting  with  him  last  Christmas  at  Galway  I 
said  “ There  is  nothing  I regret  more  than  that  I 
will  not  have  it  in  my  power  to  undo  what  I have 
done,  inasmuch  as  I am  satisfied  I fixed  some  of  the 
rents  too  high.” 

1.  I was  well  aware  that  under  the  Land  Act  there 
was  no  power  to  revise  rents  before  the  end  of  fifteen 
years.  Consequently  my  retention  on  the  Land  Com- 


mission would  not  have  given  me  the  power  alleged 
“ to  undo  what  I had  done.” 

2.  The  fixing  of  rents  was  the  work  of  the  Sub- 
Commission  collectively,  and  not  of  any  individual 
member  of  it.  Consequently  the  assumption,  as  alleged 
on  my  part,  that  I had  fixed  rents  too  high  would  have 
been  absurd  The  responsibility  did  not  rest  with  me 
alone.  I could  not,  under  any  circumstances,  undo 
what  the  Sub-Commission  had  done. 


No.  2.  Statement  of  Sir  F.  Boyd,  Bart.,  in 
page  244,  qq, 
The  Mansion,  Ballycastle, 

30th  December,  1886. 

Dear  Sir— I am  obliged  for  yours  of  the  27th  inst., 
giving  me  an  extract  from  the  evidence  of  Rev  W G 
Boyd,  given  at  Belfast,  before  the  Royal  Commis- 
sioners on  the  land  laws. 

I am  rather  at  a loss  to  know  how  vague  and  reck- 
less statements  such  as  those  made  by  the  witness, 
should  be  replied  to,  unless  that  the  replies  themselves 
betray  such  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  witness  as  to 
render  his  whole  evidence  as  valueless.  That  he  does 
not  know  the  Christian  name  of  my  agent,  to  whom 
es*atf  ,he  to*  been  paying  rent,  regardless  of 
the  tact  that  he  has  known  him  intimately  for  thirty 
yearn,  and  from  whom  he,  twice  at  least  annually  re- 
ceives a printed  circular  asking  for  rent,  and  also 
receipts  therefor,  stating  that  his  rent  has  been  paid 
to  Sir  Frederick  Boyd,  Baronet  (form  of  receipt  en- 
closed), is  simply  ridiculous,  and  beyond  belief.  Wit- 
ness  must  well  know  who  I am,  and  that  there  is  no 
Mr.  Boyd,  a landlord,  in  this  district. 


reply  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  W.  G Boyd 
8332.  8333. 

I deny  that  my  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  tenants 
has  diminished  in  the  least  since  1881. 

Since  I succeeded  to  the  Ball  yeas  tie  estate,  over  ten 
years  ago,  I have  entirely  resided  here,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a short  time  during  the  last  two  years,  when  I 
went  to  Torquay,  by  direction  of  my  medical  adviser, 
it  this,  taken  with  the  fact  that  I work  my  own  coal 
mines,  and  employ  a large  staff  of  servants  and  labour- 
ers, as  well  as  having  invested  over  £6,000  in  a local 
railway,  undertaking  to  connect  Ballycastle  with  Bal- 
lymoney,  does  not  show  that  I take  an  interest  in  my 
estate,  I am  at  a loss  to  know  what  would  do  so. 

I am  sure,  during  the  course  of  the  sitting  of  your 
Commission,  you  have  had  many  opinions  expressed 
at  variance  with  each  other,  but  I hope,  on  the  whole, 
the  bulk  have  been  given  with  more  regard  to  facts’ 
than  those  given  by  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyd  appear  to  me  to 
have  been. 

I remain,  Sir,  yours  faithfully, 

v r,  TT  , , Frederick  Boyd,  Bart. 

.b.  G.  Hodder,  Esq. 


No.  3.  of  ae  Trustees  of  the  Stewart  Estate,  in  reply 

evidence  ot  the  Rev.  W.  G.  Boyd,  page  244,  qq.  8330,  8331,  8332. 

Sir I „m  much  ?«■*■*  wMohwould  call  upon  ttau  to  e™,  'their 

deuce  with  reference  to  ^e  e"‘  ! * Tke  tm“ees  k*Te'  been  actively 

Estate,”  of  whom  “am  „„e  B 6IW?  which,  I trust,  will  prove 

h.  me  t„,t  the  OommissioireSSnr^a  “ ** 

«'iown  a want  of  interest  in  the  tenants  1 

vr,.  °"r’  S1L  Mr.  Stewart  died  but  a short  time  ago.  1 have  the  honour  to  be,  faithfully  yours 

Not  one  of  the  tenants  has  made  any  request  to  the  F.  N.  Le  Poer  Trench. 


Statement  of  Joseph  E.  Biggar,  M.P.,  in  reply  to  the  evidence  of  John  Davidson 
page  304,  qq.  10306  to  10335. 


Belfast, 

E.  D.  Hodder,  Esq.  S8ai  De””>ta'.  1886. 

of?if.“S]"'-'Y™Lf“vo“'  of  27th  hist,  with  n< 
safely  V1C*enCe  ^1-  ^ °^n  Davidson,  reached  i 

*fe  'ril““s  describes  Mr.  Bigg 
? i'ger  °*  Ferthill  from  the  late  Mr.  D.  S.  Ker 
““  Member  for  Cavan.” 

1 oeg  to  say  the  witness  is  mistaken. 


I have  never  been  buyer,  owner,  agent,  nor  trustee 
of  the  property,  nor  have  I had  the  control  of  its 
management.  I have  a good  idea  of  the  general  out- 
line of  the  whole  property;  but  do  not  know  the 
boundaries  or  particulars  of  the  different  holdings,  and 
had  no  control  over  the  settlement  of  the  rents. 

I am,  dear  sir, 

Yours  faithfully, 

J,  E.  Biggar,  M.P.,  West  Oavan. 
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No  5 Statement  of  Joseph  Mtjrphy,  Esq.,  in  reply  to  ttie  evidence  of  John  Davidson, 

page  304,  qq.  10294  to  10336. 


Lurgan,  6th  January,  1887. 

I,  Joseph  Murphy,  of  Lurgan,  the  owner  of  the 
Townland  of  Blackhill,  in  the  Barony  of  Lower  Bel- 
fast, County  Antrim,  having  read  the  evidence  of 
James  Davidson,  given  before  the  Royal  Land  Com- 
mission on  October  30th,  1886,  make  the  following 
statement  in  reply  to  his  evidence,  which  1 take  the 
liberty  of  suggesting  is  calculated  to  mislead. 

I bought  the  Townland  of  Blackhill  from  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  in  the  year  1869.  The  rental 
under  which  it  was  then  sold  showed  an  income  of 
£435  7s.  6 d.,  in  addition  to  21a.  3r.  18p.  in  the  hands 
of  the  then  owner.  The  Ordnance  valuation  of  the 
entire  lot  being  according  to  the  said  rental  £402. 

The  land  being  extremely  good,  well  situated,  and 
the  houses  upon  it  being  in  good  order  and  condition, 
large  sums  of  money  having  been  spent  upon  the 
houses  by  the  late  owner  of  the  property,  Mr.  David 
Stewart  Ker,  I took  the  advice  of  a tenant  farmer  in 
the  neighbourhood  and  had  a valuation  made  by  him 
of  the  entire  property,  with  the  object  of  asking  the 
tenants  for  an  increase  of  rent.  Having  had  that  valua- 
tion made,  I visited  the  tenants  early  in  the  year  1877 
and  made  a proposition  to  them  to  give  them  leases 
for  ever  of  their  farms  at  an  increased  rent,  and  gave 
to  each  one  a note  of  what  that  increased  rent  would 
be.  On  the  8th  May,  1877,  I received  from  the 
tenants  the  following  communication  : — 

“ Blackhill,  May  8th,  1887. 

We  the  tenants  of  Blackhill  have  met  to  consider 
your  proposal,  and  have,  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
too  high  in  all  cases,  but  we  have  agreed  to  give  you  the 
half  of  the  rise  rent  for  a lease  for  ever. 

“ Signed  on  behalf  of  the  tenants. 

“ To  Joseph  Murphy,  Esq.” 

Further  negotiations  were  attempted,  but  the 
tenants  not  having  agreed  to  the  offer  made  by  me,  I, 
on  the  27th  April,  1878,  had  them  served  with  notices 
to  quit,  and  at  the  same  time  accompanied  that 
notice  to  quit  with  the  following  communication  in 
writing : — 

“ Lurgan,  23rd  April,  1878. 

“ Dear  Sir, — As  you  have  refused  to  agree  to  pay  me  the 
increased  rent  at  which  your  farm  has  been  lately  valued, 

I now  send  you  a notice  to  quit,  but,  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  to  inform  you  that  you  are  at  liberty  to  continue  in  pos- 
session or  to  dispose  of  the  interest  in  your  holding  pursuant 
to  the  usage  of  the  estate  at  such  increased  rent,  or  at  such 
rent  not  being  less  than  the  present,  as  the  County  Court 
Judge,  on  the  hearing  of  a land  claim  to  be  filed  by  you, 
may  decide  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  having  regard  to  the 
Ulster  custom ; but  you  are  to  understand  distinctly  that 
this  letter  is  not  to  be  a waiver  of  the  notice  to  quit  in  case 
you  refuse  the  offer  hereby  made. 

“ 1 remain  yours  truly, 

“ Joseph  Murphy,” 

The  next  communication  I had  from  the  tenants 
was  on  the  3rd  June,  1878,  when  I received  the  fol- 
lowing letter  which  was  addressed  to  my  solicitor, 
Mr.  Daniel  O’Rorke : — 

“Sir, — Mr.  Murphy’s  tenantry  met  last  Friday  even- 
ing and  resolved  to  offer  their  landlord  7 s.  Gd.  an  acre  of 
a rise  rent.  Mr.  Murphy  having  asked  10s.,  they  offered 
5s.,  and  now  they  say  they  will  split  the  difference.  They 


wish  to  observe  that  the  price  of  labour  is  more  than  double 
that  it  was  a few  years  since.” 

This  offer  not  having  been  accepted  by  Mr.  Murphy, 
he  on  the  8th  June  received  the  following  communi- 
cation, which  was  addressed  to  his  solicitor,  Mr.  Daniel 
O’Rorke : — 

“To  Daniel  O’Rorke,  Esq. 

“ Blackhill,  6th  June,  1878. 

“We,  the  undersigned  tenants  in  the  Townland  of  Black- 
hill, have  agreed  to  pay  to  our  landlord,  Joseph  Murphy, 
Esq.,  the  rent  mentioned  by  him  with  a lease  for  ever 
as  promised,  and  respectfully  request  that  you  forward  this 
to  nini  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

“ Signed,  Robert  Askin,  Robert  Orr. 

“ James  Nelson.  James  Crooks. 

“ Hugh  Cathcart,  John  M‘Kee, 

“ James  Davidson,  James  Armstrong. 
“John  M'Kce,  John  Beggs.” 

This  being  so,  and  the  rest  of  the  tenants  having 
also  agreed  to  give  the  rent  asked  by  me,  leases  for 
ever  were  prepared  and  were  on  the  23rd  December, 
1878,  signed  by  each  tenant,  and  on  that  day  all  rent 
and  arrears  were  cleared  up  to  the  1st  November  pre- 
viously. 

I may  say  that  the  grants  are  plain  leases  without 
containing  any  covenants  against  alienation,  sub-letting 
or  other  embarrassing  restrictions.  The  grantees  are 
at  perfect  liberty  to  deal  with  the  property,  and  have 
since  dealt  with  it,  as  they  think  fit. 

Later  on  I also  made  a lease  for  ever  of  the  planta- 
tion, which  was  in  my  own  hands,  to  Mr.  William 
Orr,  at  the  yearly  rent  of  £20,  and  I beg  leave  to  refer 
to  the  following  facts  : — 

First,  That  the  valuation  of  the  entire  townland  as 
stated  by  Mr.  Davidson  is  incorrect.  It  should  be 
£402  instead  of  £364  5s.  The  measurement  of  the 
entire  townland  is  517a.  1r.  20p.  statute  measure. 

That  the  rent  per  statute  acre  on  the  old  rental, 
putting  the  plantation  at  £20,  which  I got  for  it,  was 
15s.  3 id.  per  statute  acre,  and  on  the  new  rental 
£1  Os.'Sfel.  per  statute  acre,  making  a difference  on 
the  old  rental  and  the  present  rental  5s.  4 \d.  per 
statute  acre,  and  I say  that  I believe  that  the  rent  is 
a fair  acreable  rent. 

It  is  not  true  as  stated  by  Mr.  Davidson  that  no 
farms  have  been  sold  lately.  Mr.  William  Orr,  in  the 
year  1884,  sold  the  farm  of  land  which  he  held  at  the 
annual  rent  of  £30  to  one  William  Magowan  for  £500. 
The  farm  of  land  held  by  the  representatives  of  John 
Boyd  at  £16  18s.,  was  in' September,  1885,  sold  to  one 
J ohn  Craig  for  £390. 

I make  no  further  comments  on  the  evidence  given 
by  Mr.  Davidson,  but  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake  as  to  the  rental  I now  give  you  a correct 
rental  of  the  acres,  roods,  and  perches,  and  rental  as 
taken  from  the  Landed  Estates  Court  Rental,  -under 
which  the  property  was  sold,  also  giving  the  new  rent 
as  paid  by  each  tenant,  including  the  plantation  which 
was  in  my  hands  at  the  date  of  the  purchase,  also  Poor 
Law  valuation  of  each  tenant’s  holding,  the  entire  of 
which  amounts  to  £406  9s. 

Dated  this  6th  day  of  January,  1887. 

Joseph  Murphy. 
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APPENDIX  B. 
Rental  referred  to. 


j Measurement. 

Old  Rent. 

Present  Rent. 

Valuation. 

.Tohn  M‘Kee,  senior, 

John  M’Kee,  junior, 

James  Davidson, 

William  Orr, 

Robert  Askin, 

Robert  Orr, 

John  Beggs,  . . ] 

Samuel  Beggs, 

Widow  Boyd, 

Hugh  Cathcart, 

James  Crooks, 

Robert  Boggs, 

James  Armstrong,  . 

Alexander  Nelson,  . 

Plantation  in  hands  of  Owner,  Joseph  Murphv. 

1 A.  R.  P. 

79  0 16 
66  3 I 
68  3 28 
20  2 22 
58  1 32 
62  3 25 
19  2 8 

11  2 36 
25  0 14 
28  0 34 
11  0 15 
14  3 5 

0 2 10 
27  2 16 
21  3 28 

£ s.  d 

51  0 0 
48  6 0 
54  1 0 

23  9 0 
51  1 0 
48  15  0 
15  10  0 
9 0 0 
12  5 0 
17  17  0 
6 14  0 
113  6 
0 9 0 
25  17  0 
20  0 0 

£ s.  d 
70  15  0 
66  6 0 
76  1 0 
30  0 0 
69  18  0 
69  4 6 
20  10  0 
12  0 0 
16  18  0 
24  17  0 
9 9o 
14  3 6 
1 5 0 
34  19  0 
20  0 0 

£ s.  d 
53  17  0 
50  17  0 
53  10  0 
24  0 0 
50  10  0 
45  0 0 
17  0 0 
10  0 0 
15  5 0 
24  10  0 
9 0 0 
9 5 0 
1 15  0 
30  0 0 
12  0 0 

406  9 0 

Total.  ’ . 

517  1 20  | 395  7 6 

536  6 0 

No.  6.— Statement  of  Edward  D.  Atkinson  and  Sons, 
reply  to  the  evidence  of  John  Blacker,  pages 


10606.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that  the  agent 
settled  with  a few  tenants  (meaning  only  a few),  he 
settled  with  394,  whilst  the  number  of  tenants  who 
had  their  rents  fixed  in  court  was  207,  and  many  of 
these  were  invited  on  behalf  of  the  landlord  to  go  into 
court. 

10615.  This  is  quite  untrue.  The  following  are 
the  facts  : — Of  the  207  cases  hi  which  rents  were  fixed 
by  the  court,  appeals  were  lodged  in  105,  about  five- 
sixths  of  which  were  brought  on  account  of  the  re- 
ductions having  been  ordered  to  commence  from  the 
passing  of  the  Land  Act,  instead  of  the  gale  day  fol- 
lowing the  decision,  and  in  those  cases;  eighty-nine  in 
number,  notices  were  served  on  the  tenants  that  on 
the  hearing  of  the  appeal  the  landlord  would  not  seek 
to  vary  any  other  part  of  the  order,  and  in  July  1883, 
immediately  after  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Appeal 
m Cliaine  v.  Nelson,  settling  the  law  on  the  question, 
and  justifying  the  orders  previously  made,  notices 
weie  served  on  all  these  tenants,  withdrawing  the  ap- 
peals, and  the  remaining  fifteen  cases,  with  five  ten- 
ants appeals,  were  all  that  were  either  listed  or  heard 
on  the  entire  property,  and  in  fourteen  of  these  cases 
his  Grace  was  successful.  Prints  of  the  notices  above 
referred  to  are  herewith  sent. 

10618.  No  appeal  from  Ms  Grace’s  estate  was  heard 
at  Belfast,  or  except  at  Armagh. 

10634.  So  far  from  his  Grace  having  given  the  wit- 
ness no  quarter,  he  was  treated  with  great  considera- 
tion, as  the  following  dates  of  his  payments  will 
show  : Bent  due  1st  November,  1880,  not  paid  until 
14th  April,  1881 ; rent  due  1st  November,  1881,  not 
a'mtil  17th  April,  18S2  ; rent  due  1st  November, 
1882,  not  paid  until  30th  January,  1884 ; rent  due 
1st  November,  1883,  not  paid  until  1st  May,  1884 ; 
rent  due  1st  November,  1884,  not  paid  until  15th 
ecember,  1884,  of  one  farm  ; rent  due  1st  November, 
1884,  not  paid  until  6th  July,  1885,  of  second  farm: 
i Clli£oo^St  November>  1885,  not  paid  until  March 
loth  1886,  of  one  farm;  and  11th  May,  1886,  of 
second  farm. 

10639.  TMs  answer  is  untrue.  The  rents  are  paid 
yearly , and  are  well  paid,  and  the  arrear  to  November, 
>-o,  at  31st  October,  1886,  was  considerably  under 
, Pf  c,ent-  of  a single  year’s  rent,  and  in  the  fourteen 
months  between  the  1st  of  November,  1885,  and  the 
present  time,  there  were  only  seven  ejectment  decrees 
mKen  out  on  the  entire  property,  not  one  of  which  has 
been  executed. 

10640.  The  financial  position  of  the  tenants,  so  far 
as  known  to  the  office,  is  equally  good,  if  not  better, 
man  that  of  tenants  on  most  other  estates.  More 
man  one-half  of  the  rent  due,  and  payable  at  Novem- 
er>  1886>  has  been  already  paid,  and  that  without  the 


Solicitors,  on  behalf  of  the  Duke  of  Manchester, 
314,  315,  316;  questions  10,600  to  10,679. 


slightest  pressure.  The  notices  given  under  the  Land 
Act  of  the  sales  of  farms  on  the  estate,  show  that  so 
far  from  farms  being  unsaleable,  the  prices  paid  were 
higher  in  1886  than  in  either  of  the  previous  years. 
In  1884  there  were  five  farms  containing  9Sa.  2r.  30r. 
sold  at  £975,  being  a little  under  £10  an  acre.  Iii 

1585,  fourteen  farms,  containing  361a.  2r.  were  sold 

^ ^,ein°  abo>it  £S  os.  per  acre ; and  in 

1586,  nine  farms,  containing  94a.  1b.  16p.  were  sold 
for  £1,094,  being  about  £11  10s.  per  acre.  One  of  the 
above  farms  was  sold  by  the  witness  and  his  co- 
executor. 

The  statement  respecting  the  farm  of  forty  acres  is 
too  vague  and  untrue  to  be  connected  with  any  km 
on  his  Graces  estate.  The  circumstances  connected 
with  a farm,  to  which,  from  its  extent  it  is  supposed 
to  refer,  are  entirely  different  except  as  to  the  division 
into  three  parts,  two  of  which  being  situate  in 
different  townlands  were  sold  to  adjoining  tenants, 
and  the  third  was  left  with  the  previous  tenant. 

The  short  period  allowed  for  these  observations,  and 
the  agent  suffering  from  illness,  has  prevented  a fuller 
explanation  and  reply  from  him  of  and  to  the  evidence 
but  from  my  own  knowledge  as  Law  Agent  and  the 
information  received  from  the  office,  I certify  to  the 
general  correctness  of  the  foregoing. 

Edward  D.  Atkinson. 

I'andragee, 

8th  January,  1887. 

Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 

COURT  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION. 

Landlord — Duke  of  Manchester. 

Tenant 

County  of  Armagh 

Record  No. 

Sir, 


Take  Notice  that  the  Appeal  in  this  case  has  been 
taken  by  the  Landlord  for  the  purpose  of  having  struck  out 
from  the  Order  fixing  the  Judicial  Rent  the  declaration 
that,  having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  application  was 
made  on  the  first  occasion  on  which  the  Court  sat  after  the 
passing  of  the  Act.  and  was  adjourned  until  the  hearing 
before  the  Sub -Commissioners,  the  Order  should  be  of  the 
same  effect  as  if  it  had  been  made  on  the  first  day  on  which 
the  said  Act  came  into  force,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be 
m the  same  position  and  have  the  same  rights  in  respect  of 
his  tenancy  as  he  would  have  been  in  and  would  have  had 
if  the  application  had  been  made  on  the  day  on  which  the 
said  Act  came  into  force;  upon  the  grounds  that  as  a matter 
of  fact  the  application  was  not  made  on  the  first  day  on 
which  the  Court  sat  after  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Ami 
take  further  notice,  that  on  the  hearing  of  the  said  appeal 
the  landlord  shall  not  seek  to  varv  any  oilier  portion  >,l 
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said  Order  save  that  hereinbefore  quoted.  And  take  further 
notice,  that  in  the  event  of  your  consenting  and  undertaking 
to  pay  the  rent  of  your  holding  as  formerly,  up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  rent  day  next  after  the  said  decision  of  the 
Court,  we  will  withdraw  said  appeal ; and  inasmuch  as  the 

nstion  involved  is  one  of  law  and  not  of  fact,  we  give  you 
her  notice  that  in  the  event  of  your  refusing  or  declin- 
ing to  undertake  as  aforesaid,  that  the  said  Landlord  is 
ready  and  hereby  offers  to  join  with  you  in  making  an 
application  to  the  Court  of  the  Land  Commission  to  hear 
the  case  by  way  of  motion  or  otherwise,  as  may  be  deemed 
advisable,  so  as  to  decide  whether  the  said  Order  should  not 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  aforesaid  declaration. 

Dated  the  day  of  February,  1883. 

E.  D.  Atkinson  & Son, 

Solicitors  for  the  Landlord, 

Tandragee. 

To  Robert  A.  Mullan,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Newry, 

Solicitor  for  the  said  Tenant. 


Land.  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 

COURT  OF  THE  IRISH  LAND  COMMISSION. 

Landlord — Duke  of  Manchester. 

Tenant. 

County  of  Armagh. 

Record  No. 

Sib, 

Inasmuch  as  the  appeal  in  this  case  was  taken  by  the 
Landlord  for  the  purpose  of  having  struck  out  from  the 
order  fixing  the  Judicial  Rent  the  declaration,  that  having 
regard  to  the  fact  that  the  application  was  made  on  the  first 
occasion  on  which  the  Court  sat  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
and  was  adjourned  until  the  hearing  before  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners, the  order  should  be  of  the  same  effect  as  if  it 
had  been  made  on  the  first  day  on  which  the  said  Act  came 
into  force,  and  that  the  tenant  should  be  in  the  same  position, 
and  have  the  same  rights  in  respect  of  his  Tenancy  as  he 
would  have  been  in  and  would  have  had  if  the  application 
had  been  made  on  the  day  on  which  the  said  Act  came  into 


force,  upon  the  grounds  that  as  a matter  of  fact  the  applica- 
tion was  not  made  on  the  first  day  on  which  the  Court  sat, 
after  the  passing  of  the  Act ; and  inasmuch  as  you  were 
informed  as  aforesaid  by  our  Notice  of  the  day 

of  March,  1883,  and  notice  was  thereby  given  to  you  that 
on  the  hearing  of  the  said  appeal  the  Landlord  would  not 
seek  to  vary  any  other  portion  of  said  order,  save  that 
hereinbefore  quoted  ; and  notice  was  thereby  further  given 
that  in  the  event  of  your  consenting  and  undertaking  to  pay 
the  rent  of  your  holding  as  formerly,  up  to  and  including 
the  rent  day  next  after  the  said  decision  of  the  Court,  we 
would  withdraw  said  appeal;  and  notice  was  thereby  further 
given  to  you  that  inasmuch  as  the  question  involved  was 
one  of  law  and  not  of  fact,  that  in  the  event  of  your  refus- 
ing or  declining  to  undertake  as  aforesaid,  the  said  Landlord 
was  ready  and  thereby  offered  to  join  with  you  in  making 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  the  Land  Commission  to 
hear  the  case  by  way  of  motion  or  otherwise,  as  might  be 
deemed  advisable  so  as  to  decide  whether  the  said  order 
should  not  be  amended  by  striking  out  the  aforesaid  dec- 
laration; and  inasmuch  as  no  answer  has  been  received  to 
the  said  notice,  nor  has  the  said  offer  been  in  any  way  ac- 
cepted or  acted  on  by  you,  and  inasiftuch  as  the  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Appeal  in  the  case  of  Chaine  v.  Nelson  virtu- 
ally settles  the  question  for  the  decision  of  which  the  said 
appeal  was  taken,  and  renders  it  unnecessary  that  the  same 
should  be  further  prosecuted.  Now,  we  hereby  give  you 
notice,  that  the  said  appeal  is  hereby  withdrawn  and  the 
same  will  not  be  further  proceeded  with;  and  you  are 
hereby  informed  that  the  rent  of  your  holding  as  fixed 
by  the  Sub  -Commissioners  in  their  said  order  will  be  accepted 
from  you  as  from  the  first  day  of  November,  1881,  and  you 
are  requested  to  pay  the  same  at  the  Rent  Office  in 
Tandragee  within  one  month  from  this  date. 

Dated  this  day  of  July,  1883. 

E.  D.  Atkinson  & Sox, 

Solicitors  for  the  Landlord, 
Tandragee. 

To  William  R.  Corr,  Esq.,  Solicitor, 

Crossmaglen, 

Solicitor  for  said  Tenant, 
and  to  the  Secretary  to  the  Land  Commission. 


No.  7. — Statement  of  George  Robinson,  Esq.,  Agent  to  tlie  Berridge  Estate,  in  reply  to  Thomas 
Conroy,  page  394,  questions  13576  to  13599. 


Roundstone,  8th  January,  1887. 

Thomas  Conroy  does  not  hold  any  land  from  Mr. 
Berridge.  His  father  is  a tenant  at  a judicial  rent. 
Only  four  tenants  were  evicted  on  Mr.  Berridge’s 
estate  at  the  time  he  states  404  individuals  were  put 
out,  and  these  re-entered  their  holdings,  and  are  still 
in  occupation.  The  Camers  tenants  were  evicted 
about  two  years  ago  for  a large  amount  of  arrears  of 
rent.  All  of  them  re-entered,  and  are  still  living  on 
their  holdings.  They  were  offered  to  be  reinstated  on 


paying  one  year  s rent  and  costs,  but  very 
done  so.  A good  many  were  evicted  on  Mrs.  Kirwan’s 
estate,  owing  several  years’  rent : they  have  also  re- 
entered, and,  although  constantly  summoned  for  tres- 
pass, they  still  keep  possession.  They  owed  from  four 
to  six  yeai's’  rent,  and  were  offered  an  abatement  ol 
50  per  cent. 

George  Robinson 

(Per  Henry  A.  Robinson). 


No.  8.— Statement  of  W.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Brockley  Park,  Stradbally,  in  reply  to  the  evidence  oi 
the  Rev.  Patrick  Lynskey,  p.p.,  page  390,  questions  13426  to  13432. 

Brockley  Park,  Stradbally,  Queen’s  County,  1 must  first  state,  for  the  information  of  the  Royai 

29th  December,  1886.  Commission,  that  I bought  the  Dortnella  estate,  in  the 

. . parish  of  Clifden,  in  the  year  1856,  a short  time  after 

F.  G.  Hodder,  Esq.,  Secretary  Royal  Commission  on  £he  great  famine.  Produce  and  stock  of  every  kind 
Land  Acts.  were  very  low  then — much  lower  than  even  now — 

Sir, — I feel  extremely  grateful  to  the  members  of  and  I found  the  property  very  unevenly  rented,  and 
the  Royal  Commission  for  their  courtesy  in  sending  the  seaweed  rights  required  revision.  With  the  full 
me  the  notes  of  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Patrick  consent  of  the  tenants,  arbitrators  were  appointed  — 
Lynskey,  so  far  as  it  concerns  my  relations  with  my  one  by  them  and  one  by  me — and  the  rents  were  fixed 
tenants  in  the  parish  of  Clifden.  at  a very  low  rate,  and  the  seaweed  rights  adjusted  to 

I am  quite  prepared  to  prove  that  his  statements  their  entire  satisfaction,  as  often  expressed  by  them  to 
before  the  Royal  Commission  with  regard  to  me  are  me,  and  the  rents  then  fixed  I have  never  raised  since, 
entirely  and  totally  incorrect,  and  that  he  has  been  though  nearly  every  property  in  the  neighboured  hac 
entirely  misinformed  on  the  subject ; and  I am  the  the  rents  raised  more  than  ours  in  the  interval,  an< 
more  surprised  at  his  making  such  unfounded  charges  my  property  has  always  been  considered  the  lowes 
against  me,  as,  outwardly  at  least,  he  has  been  always  on  rented  in  the  locality.  , 

friendly  terms  with  me,  and  as  it  is  only  a short  time  No.  13426.  In  reply  to  Rev.  P.  Lynskey  s sta  e_ 
since  I had  a long  interview  with  him  he  could  have  ment  the  facts  are — At  the  request  of  my  tenants 
had  correct  information  on  these  points  if  he  wished.  met  them  in  the  spring  of  1883,  and  fixed  the  ren  s 
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out  of  court  with  as  many  of  them  as  would  come  to 
an  agreement  with  me,  and  most  of  them  who  then 
declined  settled  in  1884  on  the  terms  first  approved. 
There  was  no  percentage  named.  I settled  with  each 
tenant  individually,  according  to  what  we  considered 
the  cheapness  and  dearness  of  his  farm  and  the  other 
circumstances  regarding  it,  and  I gave  reductions,  not 
because  I considered  any  holding  over-rented,  but 
simply  because,  having  been  on  good  terms  with  my 
tenants  for  nearly  thirty  years,  I wished  to  keep  their 
good  feelings  unimpaired.  A Connemara  man  knows 
a little  too  much  to  mistake  5s.  off  his  entire  rent  for 
5s.  in  the  pound,  and  well  Father  Lynskey  knows 
this. 

No.  13430.  The  average  rents  are  about  £3  4s. 
per  annum  (fifty-three  tenants  paying  £169  15s.), 
not  £4  to  £9,  as  stated  by  Father  Lynskey.  No 
tenant  pays  more  than  £7,  in  fact  only  one  pays  so 
much,  and  the  reductions  given  were  from  5s.  on 
holdings  of  £1  to  £1  10s.  per  annum;  and  15s.  to 
30s.  on  holdings  of  from  £3  to  £5.  On  some  hold- 
ings J gave  no  reduction  when  these  small  farms  had 
been  divided  without  my  leave,  some  of  them  with 
two  or  three  under-tenants  on  holdings  under  £5  ; 
nor  did  I give  reductions  on  farms  held  at  or  under 
Griffith's  valuation. 

In  fixing  these  reductions  everything  was  done  in 
the  most  open  manner,  and  the  poor  law  guardian 
who  witnessed  the  agreements  was  the  guardian  of  the 
electoral  division  in  which  my  property  is  situated, 


who  knows  the  farms  and  the  tenants,  who  has  no 
connexion  with  my  estate  in  any  way,  who  is  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and,  I believe,  at  the  time  he  wit- 
nessed these  agreements,  was  an  officer  of  the  Local 
National  League. 

The  Rev.  P.  Lynskey  did  not  state  in  liis  evidence 
that  the  greater  part  of  these  holdings  being  under 
£4  valuation,  I have  to  pay  the  entire  poor  rates, 
which  have,  for  some  time  past,  averaged  above  4s.  in 
the  £1 ; nor  that  I spend,  generally,  more  than  my 
rent  in  giving  employment  to  my  tenants ; nor  that  I. 
give  them  free  turbary  and  free  sea-weed  to  manure 
their  farms ; nor  that  I graze  all  their  cattle  on  my 
mountain  at  the  nominal  sum  of  one  slulling  per  head 
the  half  year,  which  is  the  truth.  The  fact  is  these 
small  farms,  for  which  they  pay  about  ten  shillings 
per  annum,  are  merely  accommodation  lands.  They 
make  their  livelihood  by  rearing  cattle  and  sheep  on 
my  mountain,  fishing  for  lobsters  and  other  sea-fish 
(nearly  all  the  farms  on  my  property  have  a sea 
frontage),  making  kelp  out  of  my  sea-weed,  etc.  All 
the  above  statements  I can  prove  on  oath  if  necessary, 
and  can  furnish  detailed  rental  if  required. 

I hope  the  Commission  will  do  one  the  favour  and 
the  justice  to  publish  this  statement  along  with  Mr. 
Lynskey’s  most  inaccurate  evidence. 

I remain,  sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

W.  Yoong. 


N0’  M'FARuwEFT«n°f  ?'  Ht'  7°^°’  T?iq'’  LCL-D-’  So]icitor>  in  reP]y  to  the  evidence  of  James 
to  22144^  E q’’  Agenfctothe  Duke  of  Abercorn,  page  688,  qq.  2207  to  22080,  and  22140 


Water! oo-place,  Londonderry. 

10th  January,  1887. 

I have  read  the  extract  from  Mr.  M'Farlane’s  evi- 
dence, kindly  furnished  by  the  Commissioners. 

Mr.  M'Farlane’s  statements  are  untrue,  and  he 
knew  them  to  be  false  when  he  made  them. 

This  is  evidently  a deliberate  and  carefully  planned, 
as  well  as  an  unscrupulous  attempt  to  injure  me,  but 
it  m no  way  surprises  me.  Mr.  M'Farlane  and  those 
associated  with  him  have  shown  a persistent  and  un- 
reasonable hostility  towards  me  for  many  years,  and 
have  repeatedly  urged  my  clients  to  transfer  their 
business  to  other  solicitors.  I know  of  no  reason  for 
their  entertaining  such  feelings  towards  me,  except 
that  I differed  from  them  in  my  views  of  political 
aflan-s,  and  had  more  friends  and  clients,  and  more 
influence  among  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  tenants  than 
they  think  desirable. 

When  the  Land  Act  of  1881  was  passed,  I acted 
lor  a large  number  of  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  tenants 
m having  their  rents  fixed.  Mr.  M'Farlane,  at  this 
time,  thought  it  consistent  with  his  position  to  curse 
me  publicly,  and  to  urge  the  tenants  to  have  their 
business  done  by  any  other  solicitor,  but  on  no 
account  by  me.  The  advice  was  not  received  by  the 
tenants  with  much  respect.  The  tenants’  confidence 
m me  was  increased,  and  they,  took  great  delight  in 
descnbmg  his  exhibitions  of  rage,  and  repeating,  • for 
my  amusement,  the  language  he  used  towards  me. 

Among  others,  my  brother  had  the  rents  of  two 
holdings  on  the  Duke  of  Abercorn’s  estate  fixed  by  the 
bub-Commissioners.  Bothlandlord  and  tenant  appealed, 
-rending  the  appeal,  my  brother,  on  my  suggestion, 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Mr.  M’Farlane  for  pur- 
chase of  the  fee  of  the  holdings.  Mr.  M'Farlane  said 
ne  would  advise  the  Duke  to  sell  to  the  tenants  at  20 
yearn-  purchase  of  the  rent.  My  brother  offered  some- 
wnat  less  than  20  years’  purchase,  and  the  question 
was  referred  to  me.  I advised  my  brother,  and  wrote 
Mr.  M'Farlane,  that  20  years’  purchase  was  fair  if  the 
rent  were  fair,  but  that  having  regard  to  the  large 
increases  that  had  been  made  in  the  rents,  the  exten- 
ave  improvements  effected  by  the  tenants,  and  the 
mil  m the  price  of  produce,  in  my  opinion,  the  rents 


should  be  reduced,  in  the  first  place,  to  a figure  I indi- 
cated. Mr.  M'Farlane  refused  to  agree  with  this,  and 
the  cases  were  listed  for  hearing  on  appeal.  My 
brother  then  saw  Mr.  Wilson,  the  landlord’s  solicitor, 
who  informed  him  he  could  consent  to  no  reduction  in 
the  price,  as  his  case  would  furnish  a precedent  in  the 
sale  to  the  other  tenants,  and  that  the  Duke  of  Aber- 
corn could  not  sell  to  the  tenants  generally  for  less 
than  20  years’  purchase.  My  brother,  in  the  end, 
agreed  to  pay  the  20  years’  purchase  of  the  judicial 
rent,  which  amounts  to  somewhat  less  than  19  years’ 
purchase  of  the  Government  valuation  of  the  lands  ; 
and  an  agreement  at  that  price  was  accordingly  entered 
into.  The  title  is  now  being  investigated  preparatory 
to  the  completion  of  the  sale. 

When  it  became  known  that  my  brother  purchased, 
a number  of  the  tenants  asked  me  if  the  Duke  would 
sell  to  the  tenants  generally,  and  if  I could  effect  a 
similar  purchase  on  their  behalf.  I wrote  the  Duke  of 
Abercorn,  asking  him  to  meet  me,  and  settled  thedetails 
of  a scheme  of  purchase  for  the  whole  estate.  His 
Grace  telegraphed  me,  fixing  a day  for  the  meeting, 
but  before  the  day  arrived  Mr.  M'Farlane  advised  him 
against  meeting  me,  and  he  w^ote  me  informing  me  of 
this,  stating  he  was  advised  each  proposal  for  purchase 
should  be  dealt  with  on  its  own  merits,  and  requesting 
me  to  communicate  with  Mr.  M'Farlane.  It  is 
utterly  untrue  that  I sent  circulars  broadcast  over  the 
estate. 

On  receipt  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom’s  letter  saying 
each  proposal  would  be  considered  on  its  merits,  I 
wrote  to  those  who  had  spoken  to  me  on  the  subject, 
and  on  then-  suggestion  I also  wrote  to  a number  of 
clients  for  whom  I had  acted  in  the  Land  Court,  and 
a few  others  who,  I was  informed,  were  anxious  to 
know  whether  the  Duke  of  Abercorn  would  sell.  My 
Land  Court  clients  on  the  estate  numbered  103.  I 
wrote  to  only  55  of  them,  who,  I was  informed,  were 
anxious  for  information  on  the  subject,  and  I am  in- 
structed by  upwards  of  200  tenants  to  act  on  their 
behalf.  They  all  waited  on  me.  I explained  the  terms 
of  my  brother’s  purchase,  informed  them  I had  had  a 
correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  who  was 
ready  to  receive  proposals,  and  that  I would  advise 
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them  to  purchase  at  20  years’  purchase,  as  I was  satis- 
fied he  would  not  sell  at  less  for  some  years  at  any  rate. 
At  their  request,  I explained  to  them  the  method  of 
purchase,  the  costs  they  would  have  to  pay,  and  gave 
them  such  other  information  on  the  subject  as  they 
desired. 

Mr.  M'Farlane’s  statement  as  to  the  costs  is  largely 
imaginary,  and  wholly  malicious.  When  the  tenants 
asked  me  what  the  purchase  deed  and  all  connected 
with  it  would  cost,  I informed  them  the  difference  for 
one  year  between  the  rent  and  the  annual  payment 
under  the  purchase  would  cover  the  costs.  That  state- 
ment is  strictly  accurate. 

All  the  tenants  whom  I saw  expressed  a strong 
desire  to  purchase,  and  all  buta  few  expressed  their  satis- 
faction with  the  terms.  These  few  had  to  get  their 
rents  settled,  but  said  they  would  buy  as  soon  as  the 
rent  was  fixed  at  a proper  figure.  The  others  all  in- 
structed me  to  purchase  for  them.  Among  those  who 
waited  on  me  were  Mr.  James  Clarke  and  Mr.  James 
Alexander.  Mr.  Clarke  held  under  lease  which 
demised  a certain  number  of  acres.  The  farm  con- 
tained, in  fact,  several  acres  less  than  was  demised, 
and  as  the  rent  had  been  paid  at  so  much  per  acre,  Mr. 
Clarke,  who  had  before  consulted  me  as  to  proceeding 
against  the  Duke  of  Abercom  to  have  the  lease 
reformed  and  the  rent  reduced,  said  he  would  see  Mr. 
M'Farlane,  and  endeavour  to  get  the  rent  reduced  in 
the  first  instance.  My  clerk,  however,  in  copying 
and  sending  the  list  of  those  who  had  instructed  me, 
included  Mr.  Clarke’s  name,  but  I afterwards  wrote 
Mr.  M'Farlane  that  Clarke’s  rent  must  be  reduced 
before  the  purchase.  Mr.  Clarke  afterwards  informed 
me  that  Mr.  M'Farlane  had  shown  the  utmost  anger, 
and  had  refused  to  correct  the  mistake  in  the  rent, 
and  it  seems  he  induced  Mr.  Clarke  to  write  the  letter 
he  has  put  in.  When  Mr.  Alexander  called  with  me, 
the  only  objection  as  to  the  terms  he  made  was  that  he 
would  not  supply  the  guarantee  deposit,  and  when  I 
informed  him  I would  supply  it,  if  the  Duke  of 
Abercom  did  not,  he  expressed  himself  perfectly 
satisfied.  I am  aware  Mr.  Alexander  was  attacked 
by  Mr.  M'Farlane  and  a Bank  Manager,  named 
Steele,  for  putting  the  matter  in  my  hands;  but  I 
cannot  understand  how  a respectable  man,  like  Mr. 
Alexander,  could  have  been  induced  to  write  such  a 
letter.  Several  persons  were  present  when  Mr.  Clarke 
and  Mr.  Alexander  had  the  interview  with  me  in  my 
own  office.  When  it  was  found  I was  making  pro- 
posals, a large  number  of  the  tenants,  besides  those  I 
had  written  to,  came  in  and  instructed  me,  and  some 
of  them  also  instructed  me  on  behalf  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours,  who  could  not  conveniently  attend. 
Among  others,  Mr.  Tipping  instructed  me  on  behalf 
of  Miss  Little.  I had  got  the  rent  of  Miss  Little’s 
holding  fixed  in  the  Land  Court  for  her  mother,  who 
lias  since  died,  and  I saw  nothing  strange  in  Miss 
Little  sending  me  instructions  through  her  nearest 
neighbour,  who  is  a veiy  respectable  man,  and  who,  I 
am  sure,  did  not  knowingly  make  a mistake.  I must 
confess  also  that  the  method  of  procuring  this  letter 
from  Miss  Little’s  present  solicitor,  as  well  as  the 
wording  of  the  letter  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  Mr. 
Clarke,  look  somewhat  peculiar.  When  I sent  in 
the  proposals  the  following  correspondence  took 
place  : — 

“ Rathdonnell,  Letterkenny,  16th  Aug.,  1886. 

“Dear  Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letters  of  8th  and  12th,  I 
send  you  the  enclosed  notice,  stating  that  the  Kent  Office 
was  closed  on  the  4th  inst.,  and  will  not  re-open  till  the 
7th  September.  I was  under  the  impression  I had  sent 
you  a copy  of  this  notice  in  my  last  letter,  and  I now  beg 
to  add  that  each  case  alluded  to  in  your  letters  must  be 
carefully  considered  on  its  merits  before  I can  give  you 
an  answer.  This  cannot  be  done  for  some  considerable 
time. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“ J.  M'Farlane. 

“ F..  II.  Todd,  Esq.,  Solicitor,  Deny.” 


“ Abercorn  Estate  Office, 

“ Strabane,  7th  September,  1886. 

“ Dear  Sir, — Referring  to  my  letter  of  the  16th  ultimo- 
I have  now  to  reply  definitely  to  your  letters  of  8th  and 
1 2th  ultimo,  and  beg  to  state  it  wifi  be  necessary  for  any 
tenant,  who  may  be  disposed  to  purchase  his  holding  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Land  Purchase  Acts,  to  negotiate  the 
terms  with  me  direct. 

“ Yours  truly, 

“Jas.  M'Farlane.” 

“R.  H.  Todd,  Esq., 

Solicitor,  Londonderry.” 


“ Waterloo  Place, 

“ Londonderry,  21st  September,  1886. 
“ J.  M'Farlane,  Esq., 

“ Abercorn  Estate  Office,  Strabane. 

“ Dear  Sir, — The  tenants,  for  whom  I act,  will  make  no 
change,  and  there  is  no  room  for  negotiations.  In  my  case 
they  prefer  being  advised  by  their  own  solicitor  like  any 
other  purchasers. 

“ The  Duke  of  Abercorn  was  good  enough  to  write  me 
some  time  ago  that  any  proposals  I should  send  in  would  be 
fairly  considered,  and  either  accepted  or  refused.  I shall 
be  obliged  if  you  -will  let  me  know,  according  to  the  usual 
course  of  business,  whether  you  accept  the  proposals  I have 
sent  you  or  refuse  them. 

" Yours  truly, 

“ R.  H.  Todd.” 

While  this  correspondence  was  going  on,  Mr. 
M'Farlane  had  sent  out  the  bailiffs  to  summon  in  my 
clients,  and  interviewed  them,  and  had  several  of  his 
assistants  using  various  forms  of  intimidation  and 
misrepresentation.  Amongst  those  whom  he  inter- 
viewed were — Rev.  Robert  Dick,  Mr.  William  Boak, 
and  Mr.  Samuel  Leech.  He  afterwards  wrote  me  the 
letter  two  tenants  had  repudiated  my  authority,  but 
I have  since  seen  them,  and  they  deny  they  did  any 
such  thing,  but  allege  that  he  used  very  strong 
language,  and  declared  he  would  never  permit  a 
purchase  to  be  made  through  me.  He  asked  the 
several  tenants  if  I had  stated  I was  authorized  to  sell 
the  Duke  of  Abercom’s  estate  to  them,  and  they 
severally  informed  him  I had  said  no  such  thing.  As 
a sample  of  what  occurred,  Mr.  Dick  told  him  he  had 
instructed  me,  and  that  he  was  present  when  a large 
number  of  the  other  tenants  instructed  me.  Mr. 
M'Farlane  asked  if  I had  said  I had  the  Duke’s 
authority  to  sell  his  estate,  Mr.  Dick  replied, 
“ Certainly  not.”  “ He  merely  said  his  brother  had 
purchased,  and  that  he  believed  the  Duke  was 
prepared  to  sell  to  other  tenants  on  similar  terms. 
He  then  explained  the  terms  and  took  the  tenants 
instructions  to  make  proposals  on  their  behalf.”  Mr. 
M'Farlane  then  said  he  could  sell  to  the  tenants  on 
better  terms  than  those  suggested  by  Mr.  Todd.  Mr. 
Dick  replied,  “Very  well;  lam  prepared  to  buy  if 
you  sell  to  me  on  better  or  even  the  same  terms — are 
you  prepared  to  do  so  ” 1 Mr.  M'Farlane  then  in- 
formed him  the  Duke  would  not  sell  at  present  as 
there  was  a good  Conservative  Government  in  office 
that  would  put  down  agitation,  and  that  property 
would  soon  sell  at  a high  price  as  formerly.  Mr. 

M'Farlane  indulged  in  some  further  strong  expressions 

about  me,  and  the  interview  ended. 

When  Mr.  M'Farlane  gave  his  evidence  before  Lord 
Cowper’s  Commission  he  had  the  statement  of  Mr. 
Dick,  and  all  the  facts  now  stated  before  him,  and  lie 
knew  perfectly  well  that  the  charges  he  made  against 
me  were  false.  Several  independent  witnesses  are 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  substantiate  the  statements 
in  this  memorandum,  and  I am  prepared  to  corroborate 
their  evidence  by  the  publication,  if  Mr.  M'Farlane 
desires  it,  of  the  correspondence  that  passed  between 
the  Duke  of  Abercorn,  Mr.  M'Farlane  and  mysel.. 
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In  my  evidence  before  the  Commission  I avoided 
saying  anything  which  could  reflect  on  any  individual. 
I stated  that  the  tenants  of  the  Duke  of  Abercom 
were  willing  and  anxious  to  buy  on  fair  terms,  but 


No.  10. — Statement  of  John  McGildowny,  Esq 
Rev.  W.  G.  Boyd. — Page 
Clare  Park, 

Ballycastle,  Co.  Antrim, 

11th  January,  1887. 

Sir, — I feel  greatly  indebted  to  the  Commissioners 
for  giving  me  an  opportunity  of  answering  the  most 
unjustifiable  assertion  of  the  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Boyd,  that 
I take  no  interest  in  the  welfare  of  my  tenants  ; that 
he  should  make  such  an  accusation  does  not  surprise 
me,  as  his  animus  against  landlords  is  a well-known 
fact.  The  value  of  his  evidence,  as  far  as  I am  con- 
cerned, may  be  estimated  from  the  fact  that  but  a 
small  number  of  my  tenants  reside  in  his  district,  and 
they  are  for  the  most  part  prosperous  and  well  to  do 
tenants,  and  of  my  relations  with  my  other  tenants  he 
has  no  possible  means  of  forming  a correct  judgment. 

I may  state  that  very  considerable  sums  of  money  have 


that  the  agent  stood  in  the  way.  I have  no  hesitation 
in  repeating  that  statement.  The  evidence  of  the 
present  desire  to  purchase  is  increasing  daily. 

R.  H.  Todd. 


, of  Clare  Park,  in  reply  to  the  evidence  of  the 
244,  Question  8329. 

been  laid  out  on  my  property  in  draining,  fencing,  and 
other  important  improvements,  and  I take  as  lively  an 
interest  in  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  my  tenants 
as  I ever  did,  although  I cannot  now  be  expected  to 
lay.  out  money  on  improvements.  I was  bom  and  have 
lived  on  my  property  nearly  all  my  life,  and  have 
always  been  on  a cordial  and  friendly  footing  with  my 
tenants,  which  I hope  will  always  so  remain. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,- Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

John  McGildowny,  D.L. 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Land  Acts, 

Dublin. 


No.  11. — Statement  of  Rev.  James  MacFadden,  P.P.  of  Gweedore,  in  reply  to  the  evidence  of  the 
Hon.  Somerset  Ward. — Page  245,  questions  8373  to  8581. 


“ The  Secretary,” 

Royal  Commission  on  Land  Acts. 

Sir, — I have  to  thank  you  for  receipt  of  portion  Of 
the  evidence  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  touching  the  Hill 
property  in  this  district. 

The  drift  and  nature  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward’s 
evidence  surprised  me  exceedingly.  I would  have 
hoped  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  would  have  acquainted 
himself  fully  with  the  matters  with  which  he  undertook 
to  deal,  and  that  the  accuracy  of  his  statements,  at 
least  in  substance,  would  be  unquestionable.  But  his 
representations  are  so  wonderfully  unreal,'  that  I am 
forced  to  conclude  that  he  knows  very  little;  if  anything, 
of  the  matters  on  which  he  gave  such  remarkable 
evidence. 

Ignorance  does  not  excuse  him  from  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  such  misleading  evidence,  though  I feel 
quite  disposed  to  accord  him  the  indulgence  due  to 
one  who  rashly  and  unthouglitfully  dares  to  give 
solemn  evidence  on  a subject  of  which  he  shows  utter 
ignorance. 

I am  now  accustomed  to  large  amount  of  misre- 
presentations from  the  class  to  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward  belongs ; and  for  his  aspersions*  I was  quite 
prepared.  But  that  he  was  not  justified  in  his  re- 
flections will  appear  as  I proceed. 

I cannot  possibly  deal  with  every  clause  and  sen- 
tence of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward’s  evidence,  but  I will  try 
and  touch  tho  main  questions. 

The  cuttings  sent  me  are  not  consecutive  and  do 
not  embrace  all  the  questions  touching  Gweedore, 
hence  I feel  -more  or  less  embarrassed.  I think  it 
very  unfair,  not  to  say  untrue,  for  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward  to  state,  that  he  tried  to  get  on  with  me.  He 
simply  meant  to  have  his  own  way, -and  tried  veiy 
hard,  I admit,  to  get  me  to  co-operate  with  him  in- 
accomplishing  his  aim,  or,  at  all  events,  not  to 
oppose  him.  On  his  visit  to  me,  in  December,  1883, 
I received  him  veiy  civilly,  I thought.  My  curate 
happened  to  be  present,  and  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  was 
accompanied  by  some  young  man.  I confess  I regarded 
his  language  to  me  and  his  manner  on  that  occasion 
exceedingly  imperious  and  uncompromising.  There 
had  been  about  fourteen  ejectment  decrees  obtained 
in  June,  1883,  which  had  not  been  yet  exeouted. 
1883,  was  a year  of  great  distress  in  Gweedore.  Tho 
people  were  maintained  and  the  crops  were  put  in 
mainly  by  chai-itable  friends.  Mrs.  Power  Lawlor 


supplied  breakfasts  for  the  school  children  till  the 
15th  of  August;  the  Society  of  Friends  had  supplied, 
a large  quantity  of  potatoes.  In  those  circumstances 
it  was  natural  that  the  rents  would  not  be  payable  out 
of  the  produce  of  the  land,  and  that  liberal  reductions 
would,  be  allowed  ; moreover  the  tenants  had  been, 
engaged,  during  the  clo.sing  months  of  ’82.and  the 
early  months  of  ’83,  in  paying  the  qualifying  gale, . 
and  taking,  advantage,  of  Arrears  Act.  But  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward  woukl  not  assent  to  any  terms  but  his  own, 
which  meant  no  merqy.  I consented  to  have  a deputa- 
tion of  tenants  meet  him  next  day,  and  before  that, 
meeting  he  urgently  pressed  the  point  that  the  tenants : 
must  pay  either  there  or  . at  Lifford — meaning  the 
Court  of  Quarter  Session.  Following  up  this  .threat 
the  ejectment,  decrees  obtained  in  June,  188,3,  were 
executed  in  February,  1884.  I was  enabled,  by  public 
charity,  to  pay  amounts  required  by  Sheriff  on  that 
occasion;  And  thirty-six  fresh  ejectments  were  issued 
for  quarter  sessions  at  Lifiord,  January,  1884.  The 
tenants  defended  on  grounds  of  distress,  1883,  &c.,  and 
though  Chairmaji  gave  decrees  for  two  years’  rent,  to 
November,  1883,  yet  ho  directed  stay  of  execution, till 
1st  June,  .1884,  on  payment  of  one  year’s  rent  into 
court  before  lltli  February,  1884. 

Prosecuted  tenants  managed  to  correspond  with 
instruction,  as  to  paying  one  year’s  rent  into  court,, 
hence,  decrees  were  not  available  to  June.  Meantime . 
the  terms  referred  to  in  this  question  were  agreed  to 
between  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  and  myself,  as  between, 
landlord  and  tenants,  and  the  first  batch  of  cases  was 
dealt  with  by  Court  of  Sub-Commission.  I desire  it 
to  be  noted  that  this  agreement  was  the  only  act  of 
compromise  or  arrangement  consented  to  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward,  and  that  the  chief  feature  of  it,  from  tho 
tenants  standpoint,-  was.  the  ante-dating  of  judicial 
lease.  My  earnest  conviction  that  the  court  should, 
from  the  merits  of  the  cases,  give  large  reductions,' 
determined  me  at  once  to  accept  this  arrangement  in 
lieu  of  the  reductions  which  I,,  on  behalf  of  the  tenants, 
urged  for.  This  arrangement  included  the  tenants 
against  whom  ejectments  were  pending  in  June.  I 
recommended  this  arrangement  to  the  tenants,  and,  as 
a matter  of  fact,  they  adopted  every  available  means, 
including  borrowing  and  selling,  to  carry  out  the  im- 
portant condition  for  the  landlord — the  payment  of 
one  full  year’s  rent.  Out  of  nearly  800  tenants  there 
were  only  130  defaulters,  and  the  defaulting  arose  out 
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of  sheer  inability,  except  perhaps  a few  cases  where 
there  were  some  disputes  and  misunderstanding  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenant. 

The  ejectments  obtained  in  January  were  not  exe- 
cuted, and  the  landlord’s  solicitor  consented  to  accept 
half  costs,  which  I paid  from  charitable  sources.  By 
judgment  of  Sub-Commission,  on  first  batch  of  eighty- 
four  cases,  an  average  reduction  of  about  38  per  cent, 
was  obtained.  This  pained  the  landlord  party,  and 
caused  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  to  regret,  no  doubt',  the 
terms  agreed  upon.  All  the  cases  were  promptly  ap- 
pealed, and  every  effort  was  made  to  break  up  the 
Commission  before  the  hearing  of  the  remaining  204 
cases  that  had  been  entered,  and  by  affidavits  and 
otherwise,  the  Chief  Commission  was  induced  to  list, 
out  of  order,  a few  select  cases  out  of  above  eighty- 
four,  to  be  heard  at  first  sitting  in  Lifford,  and  two 
chief  valuers  were  sent  down  for  a special  inspection 
valuation  and  inquiry.  By  the  efforts  of  the  tenants 
contra  this  course  of  forced  pressure  and  surprise  fell 
through,  and  seventy-one  cases  were  eventually  listed 
for  hearing  in  ordinary  course  at  a special  sitting  at 
Benbeg  in  July,  1885.  The  Commissioners  having 
graciously  consented  to  hold  a court  at  Benbeg  in  the 
middle  of  the  parish,  instead  of  at  Lifford,  forty  miles 
away,  for  the  convenience  of  the  poor  people,  and  in 
reply  to  a memorial  from  tenants  requesting  same. 
On  31st  July,  1885,  judgment  was  given  by  court 
in  Dublin,  which  practically  sustained  judgments  of 
Court  of  Sub-Commission.  I desire  special  reference 
to  judgment  of  court  on  that  occasion,  and  I request 
that  introductory  remarks  of  Judge  O’Hagan  be 
printed,  and  form  part  of  this  statement.  (I  enclose 
copy  herewith).  Over  120  appeals  lodged  by  land- 
lord were  abandoned,  the  tenants  hearing  various  as- 
surances that  they  individually  would  get  same  re- 
duction as  their  neighbours  had  obtained  in  court,  and 
knowing  it  to  have  been  agreed  that  they  could  adopt 
this  course,  or  go  into  court  at  their  own  option, 
waited  for  action  of  landlord  on  this  matter. 

At  hearing  of  cases,  subsequent  to  first  batch, 
landlord  raised  every  possible  difficulty  and  objection — 
particularly  the  objection  of  sub-division,  and  a great 
many  cases  were  dismissed  on  this  technical  ground. 
In  this  many,  who  had  taken  immense  trouble  to 
comply  with  terms  of  agreement  so  far  as  paying  of 
year’s  rent  to  November  1882  was  concerned,  were 
debarred  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  agreement, 
because  they  were  not  allowed  the  option  of  court 
to  fix  their  rents,  the  landlord,  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  the  agreement,  having  put  technical  objections  in 
the  way  which  had  cases  dismissed. 

In  hundreds  of  other  cases,  where  sub-division 
existed,  the  tenants  thought  it  useless  to  go  into  court, 
as  their  cases  would  certainly  be  dismissed.  Hence 
no  further  steps  were  taken  by  them,  and  they  were 
necessitated  to  accept  such  reductions  as  landlord 
thought  fit  to  grant,  or  none  at  all,  and  the  average 
reduction  allowed  was  only  about  12£  per  cent,  instead 
of  30  per  cent. 

These  reductions  I thought  it  my  duty  to  advise  the 
tenants  not  to  accept,  for  they  were  insufficient  for 
justice  and  merits  of  cases,  and  the  whole  procedure 
seemed  to  me  at  variance  with  spirit  of  agreement — a 
copy  of  which  I also  herewith  enclose. 

At  the  same  time  I told  the  tenants  they  might  in- 
dividually deal  with  the  landlord,  and  press  in  each 
case  for  reductions  similar  to  those  granted  by  the 
Land  Court  to  their  neighbours.  Further  steps  have 
not  been  since  taken  by  tenants,  beyond. putting  this 
matter  before  agent,  through  me  in  last  December.  I 
enclose  original  agreement  referred  to  in  this  state- 
ment. 

I wish  to  direct  your  particular  attention  to  fact 
that  Chief  Commissioners  had  specially  valuable  means 
to  guide  them  in  their  decisions,  having  had  for  some 
of  the  cases,  the  opinions  and  valuations  of  their  own 
special  valuers,  including  Mr.  Gray,  their  chief  valuer. 

Now,  according  to  terms  of  agreement,  the  rent  due 
to  November,  1882,  was  to  have  been  paid  in  1884, 


and  it  was,  with  comparatively  few  exceptions,  arising 
out  of  inability  to  make  up  rent  in  any  way.  In  De- 
cember, 1884,  first  payment  of  reduced  rent  should 
have  been  made,  consisting  of  one  and  a half  years’, 
to  May,  1884.  This  was  done  by  nearly  all  who  had 
got  rents  fixed  by  Court,  and  by  many  others  as  well. 
In  fact,  I think,  this  first  payment  was  well  made — 
many  paying,  when  able  to  do  so,  through  1885.  In 
December,  1885,  second  payment,  on  reduced  scale, 
should  have  been  made,  being  one  and  a half  years’ 
to  November,  1885.  This  1885  was  a ruinous  year, 
and  brought  on  the  distress  of  1885  in  Gweedore.  In 
December,  1885,  tenants  memorialled,  as  admitted  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  in  his  evidence,  all  to  no 
effect,  except  so  far  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  con- 
sented to  take  a half  a year’s  rent  then,  and  balance 
due  in  May  following. 

Many  paid  the  half  year.  Those  unable  did  not  pay, 
but,  owing  to  the  hardships  of  188G,  none  were  able 
to  pay  balance  due  to  November,  1885.  At  May  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward  brought  73  ejectments,  affect- 
ing 93  families,  at  Summer  Quarter  Sessions.  In 
August  last  they  were  carried  through.  The 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward  gave  evidence  before  you  in 
October.  He  resigned  the  management  of  the  estate 
later  on.  Colonel  Dopping,  agent  to  the  late  Lord 
Leitrim,  was  appointed  agent  over  Gweedore  property. 
Colonel  Dopping  visited  the  estate  in  November  last. 
Tenants  met  him.  Enclosed  slip,  from  Derry  Journal, 
gives  substance  of  result. 

Another  cutting  conveys  next  step  of  Colonel 
Dopping,  and  his  further  action  is  the  service  of  32 
ejectments  to  be  heard  at  Letterkenny  next  week. 

Now,  let  me  state  shortly  that  no  concessions  were 
made  on  the  Hill  property  by  the  landlord,  except  a 
reduction  of  25  per  cent.,  allowed  in  December,  1881, 
on  payment  of  two  years’  rents.  This  concession  was 
only  made  when  military  and  constabulary  were 
actually  marching  to  carry  evictions.  I consented  to 
this  arrangement,  and  used  my  influence  to  get  tenants 
to  pay,  and  nearly  all  who  could  manage  it,  paid.  By 
this  step,  the  Arrears  Act,  coming  in  in  1882,  was 
useless  for  many  on  the  Hill  property.  So  much  so 
that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  evidence  in 
Lifford,  in  January,  1884,  stated,  in  reply  to  Mr. 
O’Doherty,  Solicitor,  that  the  owners  did  not  lose 
Is.  3d  of  a year’s  increase  from  the  estate  by  the 
operation  of  the  Arrears  Act.  I lay  special  stress  on 
this,  as  so  much  has  been  said  about  the  Arrears  Act. 

Notwithstanding  the  recognised  distressfulness  of 
the  past  five  years  the  landlord  did  not  sacrifice  a 
penny  of  his  rent,  except  the  little  that  he  had  been 
obliged  to  yield  by  the  operation  of  the  law — the 
arrears  that  have  accumulated  to  the  present  time, 
being  about  two  years’  rent  at  least,  have  so  accumu- 
lated mainly  .by  the  way  in  which  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward  managed  the  estate  and  directed  the  collection 
of  rent.  In  November  1885,  there  were  one  and  a 
half  years’  rents  due.  December  1885,  instead  of 
granting  reductions  as  requested,  he  consented  to 
accept  a half  year’s  rent  then.  Further  payments 
since  were  rendered  impossible  by  the  distressful  year 
of  1886,  hence  two  years’  generally  due  in  November, 
1886. 

8377.  In  reference  to  this  question,  T desire  to 
state  that  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  stated  in  Lifford, 
before  Court,  in  January,  1 884,  that  gross  rent  of 
estate  was  about  £1,692,  that  agricultural  rental  of 
native  tenants,  excluding  colonists  imported  by  Lord 
George  Hill,  or  other  settlers,  was  over  £1,100. 

Now,  the  old  rental  of  the  estate  in  the  hands  of 
Lord  George  Hill,  at  date  of  Commission  of  Inquiry  in 
House  of  Commons  in  1858,  was,  according  to  evidence 
of  his  own  land-steward  and  general  manager,  only 
£472  (see  question  7182  of  report  of  this  inquiry). 
The  old  rent  of  portion,  subsequently  purchased,  that 
is  Knockastoler  property,  was  £27  15s.  Hence 
gross  old  rent  of  estate  would  not  equal  £500 ; yet 
same  estate  was  made  by  Lord  George  Hill  to  yield 
over  £1,100  agricultural  rent,  and  nearly  £1,700 
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gross  rent.  Take,"  in  connection  with  this  admission 
of  Lord  George  Hill  himself,  that  12,000  acres  of  this 
mountain  pasture  was  cut  off  from  them  and  called 
“ my  share  ” (meaning  the  landlord’s  share),  without 
a 6d.  compensation,  but  on  the  contrary  almost 
tripling  rents  besides,  and  you  will  estimate  the  value 
of  to  “ improve  .the  people,”  as  stated  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward  in  question  8602,  as  motive  actuating 
Lord  George  Hill  in  purchasing. 

Question  8109.  Migration  is notatall  so  remunerative 
or  reliable  a source  of  earning  money  now  as  it  was. 
The  chance  of  getting  employment  is  exceedingly  pre- 
carious, and  many  leave  home  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, and  are  obliged  to  obtain,  in  charity  or  by  loan 
from  some  friend,  their  return  passage  fare.  Glasgow 
is  the  centre  to  which  our  labouring  congregate  and 
they  scatter  out  to  Wishard,  Coatbridge,  Paisley,  Ac., 
and  in  harvest  they  proceed  to  Northumberland 
(in  England).  They  never  go  to  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester, and  it  is  a strong  proof  of  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  people  on  the  part  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward 
to  say  that  they  do. 

With  regard  to  knitting  industry,  it  is  perfectly 
false  to  attribute  the  exclusive  dealing  in  1885  to  the 
League  or  the  agrarian  difficulty. . It  was  entirely  the 
result  of  the  action  of  the  landlord  and  his  party,  in 
the  matter  of  the  election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians. 
There  was  also  a rival  industry  established  by  the 
benevolent  Mrs.  Ward,  which  offered  much  more  re- 
muneration and  general  employment  to  knitting,  Ac., 
than  anything  that  had  ever  previously  existed. 

As  President  of  the  National  League,  I must  em- 
phatically deny  that  anyone  was  ever  “ prohibited  ” 
by  the  League  from  taking  yarn,  or  doing  anything 
they  pleased,  and  as  a matter  of  fact  they  did  as  they, 
pleased. 

The  industry  now  proceeding  under  Mrs.  Ward 
gives  over  £1,000  worth  of  employment  for  the  year. 
In  its  palmiest  days  the  work  given  out  by  Messrs. 
Allen  and  J oily  would  not  exceed  a yearly  average  of 
over  £230,  or  £10,000  for  over  forty  or  more  years  in 
which  .they  have  connexion  with  Gweedore ; and  it 
should  not  be  ■ overlooked  that  a very  considerable 
number  of  knitters  from  Rosses — a totally  different 
parish — obtain  yarn  from  the  landlord’s  sub-agent,  who 
is  the  agent  for  Messrs.  Allan  and  Jolly. 

Question  8427.  The  holding  sold  by  me  to  Daniel 
O'Donnell — who  had  then  recently  returned  from 
America,  and  had  about  £3,000  in  gold  when  he 
touched  Irish  soil — contained  16  acres  1 rood  and  10 
perches,  instead  of  four  or  five  acres,  as  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward  stated ; I never  burned  the  land,  and  there 
was  none  of  it  reclaimed  by  me ; the  enclosed  arable 
portion  of  it  is  between  seven  and  eight  acres — the 
price  ran  up  owing  to  the  competition  between  two  re- 
turned Americans,  O’Donnell  and  M ‘Govern.  The 
higher  the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest,  the  less  will 
be  the  interest  of  the  landlord. 

Question  8439.  I never  got  £60,  or  so  far  as  I 
recollect  any  money  towards  the  distress  fund  from 
lessees  of  fishery  ; I own  having  received  about  £4 — 

I have  no  memorandum  to  make  accurate  as  to  amount 
— towards  Gweedore  Flood  Disaster  Fund  in  1880.  I 
never  got  such  a letter  as  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  gives 
extracts  from  ; I believe  I got  one  letter,  but  it 
was  not  to  the  effect  alleged  by  any  means ; the  ar- 
rangement with  Liverpool  steamer  was  a free  choice  ; 
the  lessees  could  have  got  plenty  of  carts  to  do  their 
work  if  they  liked. 

8440.  The  day’s  wages  for  fishermen  at  best,  was 
not  at  rate  of  2s. ; and  only  five  men  discontinued 
the  fishing  in  1885,  two' of  whom  were  old  and  any 
longer  unfit  for  the  work,  one  a shoemaker,  the  other 
a butcher,  and  one  a widower,  who  had  no  one  but 
himself  to  mind  his  home  and  place,  and  who  was  in 
any  case  engaged  but  for  five  or  six  weeks  on  a sort  of 
emergency  boat  when  supply  of  fish  was  good,  and  like 
the  case  of  knitting,  no  one  was  ever  prohibited  from 
working,  and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  men  freely  took 


on  the  work  for  the  first  time  without  being  in  the  least 
molested  or  annoyed. 

The  non-payment  and  the  irregular  paymeui  of  rents 
in  the  past  six  years  arose  from  the  exceptional  severity 
of  the  years,-  and  the  inflexible  management  of  the 
estate.  In  any  case  in  which  the  landlord  acted  reason- 
ably, or  in  a conciliatory  way,  I invariably  co-operated, 
and  to  his  advantage  too.  This  year  tenants  are  pre- 
pared to  make  extreme  efforts  if  reduction  be  granted ; 
therefore,  reply  to  this  question  is  not  true. 

844S.  I always  publicly  offered  to  buy  at  ten  years’ 
purchase  of  a fair  rent. 

8452.  The  case  referred  to  is  that  of  a widow, 
Magey  Coll,  of  Dore.  The  sub-division  had  been 
sanctioned  previously  by  Mr.  Exham,  and  the  objection 
of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  at  hearing  of  case  before 
the  Land  Commission,  on  ground  of  sub-division,  was 
over-ruled  and  a fair  rent  fixed.  I only  arranged  be- 
tween brother  and  sister  as  to  direction  and  line  the 
meaning  should  take  ; I generally  take  part  in  arrang  • 
ing  family  disputes  among  my  people. 

The  insinuation  therefore  in  this  question  is  mali- 
cious, and  the  ground  part  utterly  baseless,  and  Cap- 
tain Ward  knew  this  when  he  said — “ In  that  case  he 
did.”  8461.  This  is  a false  statement;  so  are  all 
the  statements  conveying  that  the  tenants  burned  the 
land  to  the  rock.  I have  never  seen  it.  There  is,  on 
the  fresh  bog  and  on  the  keep  bog  lands,  a process  of 
heating  resorted  to  in  spring,  that  is,  towards  the  end 
of  April,  and  in  the  first  half  of  May  ; the  piles  of 
earth  are  never  allowed  to  burn  out  into  a fire,  but 
combustion  is  kept  stopped  up  within  mass,  by  which 
all  is  heated,  and  a chemical  action  stimulating  first 
growth  is  carried  on.  The  heated  earth — not  ashes — 
is  scattered  and  first  crop  put  in. 

Anyone  knowing  the  time  of  preparing  land  in 
Gweedore  must  laugh  at  the  ignorance  of  tlio  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward,  who  states  that  this  preparation  is  going 
on  in  February. 

Questions  8452  and  8453.  On  the  case  of  subdivi- 
sion here  represented  as  done  at  my  instance,  I wish 
to  add  a few  more  remarks.  In  the  judgment 
delivered  by  Court  of  Sub-Commission,  at  Bunbeg,  on 
the  28th  of  July,  1884,  Mr.  Bourke  made  special 
mention  of  this  particular  case  in  these  words  : — “ In 
Magey  Coil’s  case,  having  received  no  reply  from  the 
late  agent  to  the  letters  I wrote  (as  agreed  on  in  Court) 
to  him  as  to  permission  to  subdivide  this,  farm,  we 
take  Rose  Gallagher’s  evidence  as  correct,  that  Mr. 
Exham  gave  permission  to  subdiride  this  farm,  and 
we  have  fixed  the  judicial  rent.” 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Ward  no  doubt  saw  this  judgment, 
and  in  face  of  this  I cannot  understand  how  he  could 
give  such  evidence  as  he  has  given  consistently  with 
truth  and  honesty.  More  surprising  still,  he  led  the 
Commission  to  believe  that  this  holding  contained 
“ not  more  than  three  acres,”  whereas  the  area  agreed 
upon  for  this  farm  is  exactly  37a.  lr.  18p.  ! 

I desire  also  to  point  out  that  the  statement  of  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  under  question  8460,  is  entirely 
without  foundation — namely,  “ They  burn  the  surface 
of  it  every  year  until  they  get  to  the  rock,  and  then 
go  somewhere  else.” 

I am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  the  whole  evidence 
of  the  Hon.  Somerset  Ward,  so  far  as  the  extracts 
sent  to  me  enable  me  to  speak,  is  entirely  unreliable, 
misleading,  and  at  variance  with  fact.  This  arises 
probably  from  his  want  of  knowledge  of  the  subject. 
He  evidently  does  not  know  the  estate  or  the  lives 
and  habits  of  its  tenants.  This  is  not  surprising,  as 
in  all  probability  he  may  not  have  spent  two  months 
of  his  life  there  altogether,  and  the  most  of  that,  in  all 
likelihood,  as  a tourist  or  pleasure-seeker. 

Mr.  Murphy  made  the  points  referred  to  by  the 
Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  and  many  more  ; but  the  Court  had 
reason  to  believe  that  he  was  misinformed  or  mistaken. 
All  agree  that  burning  is  not  only  useful  but  neces- 
sary for  reclamation  of  deep  bog.  It  was  admitted  at 
inquiry  in  1858  that  the  reclamation  of  moors  around 
the  Gweedore  Hotel  cost  £14  per  acre,  and  the  recla- 
M m m 2 
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mation  on  most  lands  through  the  district  was*  more 
difficult. 

Anyone  living  amongst  the  people  knows  the  toil 
and  labour  they  undergo  in  providing  manure  from  sea 
and  from  mire,  and  from  all  available  means  about  the 
the  homestead ; and  it  is  perfectly  ridiculous  to  say 
that  earth  itself  supplies  “soil  and  manure.” 

8408.  The  warfare  commenced  when  first  Lord 
George  Hill  put  foot  in  Gweedore  (see  Blue  Book  of 
1858). 

Lord  George  Hill  himself  states — question  6792 — 
“ There  was  about  12,000  acres  cut  off,  and  called  my 
share.”  6185.  “Steps  were  taken  to  oblige  them  to 
pay.”  6929.  “ I found, it  necessary  to  put  the  whole 
of  the  tenantry  under  a notice  to  quit,”  <5sc.  Reply  to 
question  put  to  J.  Cruice,  Sub-Inspector,  8079,  &c., 
“Yes,  enormous  outrages.” 

There  were  additional  police  forces,  there  were 
magisterial  inquiries,  there  was  driving  for  rent.  The 
first  warrant  for  sheep  tax  was  for  £1,200.  This  was 
during  times  of  disturbance  on  Adair  property.  Be- 
hold the  veracity  and  accuracy  of  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Ward,  “ That  profound  peace  prevailed  but  for  me.” 

8472.  1 am  only  thirteen  years  in  Gweedore,  not 
seventeen  or  eighteen. 

8473.  I got  a public  character  for  maintaining  the 
landlords  in  supporting  their  starving  tenants,  and 
obtaining,  through  charitable  means,  monies  to  pay 
rents  and  costs  and  keep  roof  over  their  heads.  The 
Protestant  clergyman  stated  to  myself  and  curate  that 
the  landlords  should  subscribe  for  me  a testimonial  for 
my  service  to  them  in  this  way.  I mentioned  those 
matters  on  occasion  referred  to,  and  for  support 
appealed  to  people  present  if  this  was  not  true — they 
said,  “Yes,”  but  they  did  not  use  the  words  given  by 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Ward,  and  they  did  not  express 
their  assent  as  to  shooting,  because  of  this  they  knew 
nothing,  and  I did  not  ask  for  their  view  on  it,  though 
I stated  that  in  this  way  too  the  landlord  party  stood 


indebted  to  me,  as  I got  the  information  which,  in  the 
warmth  of  the  moment  I volunteered,  from  one  or  two 
persons. 

8477.  The  so  called  “ Squaring  of  farms  ” brought 
incurable  ruin  on  the  district  in  the  spoliation  and 
rack-renting  that  followed,  and  the  whole  process 
cost  landlord,  according  to  himself,  only  £600. 

8468.  I should  say  at  question  8468,  that  in  the 
district  of  the  Rosses,  where  the  condition  of  the  people 
is  far  the  'worst,  part  reached  the  same  as  in  Gweedore, 
the  different  landlords  granted  to  all  four  shillings  in 
the  pound  of  reduction  for  judicial  periods  outside  Court, 
and  they  granted  besides  twenty  per  cent,  last  year, 
and  are  doing  the  same  this  year.  Perhaps  this  ex- 
plains the  favourable  contrast  made  by  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Ward.  In  my  honest  opinion  misery,  poverty, 
and  discontent  settled  in  Gweedore  with  the  advent  of 
speculators  like  Lord  George  Hill.  This  evil  has 
festered  ever  since.  It  will  take  a drastic  remedy  to 
cure  ; and  happiness,  peace,  and  contentment  will  only 
come  when  these  gentlemen  and  their  successors  will 
cease  to  own  the  land  of  Gweedore,  for  I do  not  believe 
that  it  is  possible  for  their  nature  to  allow  them  to 
deal  honestly,  justly,  and  sympathetically  with  the 
poor  suffering  people. 

I enclose  several  cuttings,  &c.,  which  you  will  please 
return  when  used. 

Yours,  respectfully, 

James  MacFadden,  P.P. 

P.S. — I should  observe  that  for  the  past  six  years 
I have  been  the  channel  of  conveying  to  the  poor 
people  of  this  locality  about  £6,000,  in  food  and.seed, 
and  clothing  ; and  that  in  the  year,  just  ended,  I ex- 
pended £1,000  in  the  same  way,  but  mainly  in  pro- 
curing seed  potatoes. 

James  MacFadden,  P.P. 


No.  11. — Paper  referred  to  by  the  Rev.  James  M'Fadden. 


Memo,  of  Agreement  between ' Captain  Ward  on 
behalf  of  Captain  Hill,  and  Rev.  James 
M'Fadden,  p.p.,  on  behalf  of  the  Gweedore 
Tenants. 

1.  Cases  in  which  Originating  Notices  have  been 
served  by  the  tenants,  to  be  decided  by  Court,  or  by 
consent,  at  the  option  of  the  tenants,  after  decisions 
are  given  in  the  cases  now  listed. 

2.  In  cases,  when  no  application  has  as  yet  been 
made  to  the  Land  Commission,  the  judicial  rent  to  be 
settled  by  consent,  or  by  the  Court,  at  the  option  of 
either  party. 

3.  Judicial  rents  thus  fixed  by  the  Court,  or  by 
consent,  to  take  effect  from  1st  November,  1882,  pro- 
vided such  rents  are  fixed  by  consent,  or  Originating 
Notices  served  by  the  tenant  or  landlord,  as  the  case 
may  be,  within  six  months  after  decisions  in  the  cases 
now  listed  are  given  by  the  Sub-Commissioners,  or  if 
appealed  against  by  the  Land  Commissioners. 

4.  One  yeai'’s  rent  at  the  old  rate  due  1st  Novem- 
ber, 1882,  to  be  paid  at  the  time  fixed  by  the  agent  of 
the  estate,  immediately  after  the  Land  Commissioners, 
who  will  ari-ive  next  week,  leave  the  district. 

5.  A year  and  a half’s  rent  at  new  rate,  to  be  paid, 
at  the  time  appointed  by  the  agent  of  the  estate  in  the 
month  of  December,  1884,  and  a year  and  a half’s 
rent  at  same  rate  to  be  paid  at  the  time  appointed  by 
the  agent  of  the  estate  in  the  month  of  December,  1885 

Somerset  Ward. 

James  M'Fadden,  P.P. 

1st  March,  1884. 


Judgment  Referred  to  by  The  Rev.  J.  M'Fadden. 
From  Berry  Journal,  3rd  August,  1885. 


The  Irish  Land  Commission. 

The  Gweedore  District. 

Mr.  Justice  O Hagan  and  Mr.  Commissioner  Litton,  q.c., 
sat  in  the  Land  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  on  Friday,  to 
deliver  judgment  in  seventy-one  cases  from  the  Gweedore 
District,  heard  at  Bunbeg,  county  Donegal,  in  the ‘ early 
part  of  July. 

Judge  O’Hagan  said — Judgment  remains  to  be  given  in 
a very  large  number  of  cases  which  were  heard  by  us  at 
Bunbeg,  county  Donegal.  We  were  urgently  requested  to 
sit  specially  for  these  cases  at  Bunbeg,  on  the  ground  that 
the  people  could  not,  without  very  great  difficulty  attend  at 
the  Assize  Town  of  Lifford,  where  they  would  be  otherwise 
heard.  We  accordingly  sat  at  Bunbeg.  The  cases  before 
us  were  cases  on  the  estate  of  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  W.  Olphcrts, 
and,  I think,  on  Mr.  Stewart’s ; but  by  far  the  largest  num- 
ber were  on  the  estate  of  Captain  Hill.  Now,  the  place, 
Gweedore,  in  the  west  of  Donegal,  is  very  well  known  to 
fame ; it  is  a wild  and  romantic  district,  and  the  soil  is,  for 
the  most  part,  turf  resting  on  granite.  In  one  of  the  town- 
lands  there  was  a difference,  and  it  was  rather  a stony  soil; 
but  for  the  rest  of  Captain  Hill’s  estate  it  appeared  the  soil 
was  altogether  turf  lying  on  rock.  The  question  raised  be- 
fore us  whether  the  turf  could  be  considered  a distinct  ele- 
ment of  value.  Turf,  there,  I need  hardly  say,  is  of  great 
value : the  cultivation  is  not,  as  it  is  in  very  many  cases,  of 
a cut  away  bog,  but  it  is  upon  the  turf  bank  itself  ; and  it 
was  slated  that  if  the  bog  was  wholly  cut  away  there  would 
be  nothing  remaining  in  the  nature  of  soil  on  which  to 
grow  crops;  but  upon  the  turf  potatoes  arc  grown,  and 
oats ; and  there  is,  in  addition,  of  course,  the  turf  for  fuel, 
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and  there  is  mountain  grazing  for  their  cattle.  It  was  con- 
tended strongly  bytke  solicitor  for  the  tenants  that  we  could 
not  regard  it  ns  a distinct  element  of  value  inasmuch  as  if 
it  were  not  for  existence  of  the  turf  the  place  would  be 
wholly  uninhabitable.  In  our  opinion  we  must  take  the 
holdings  as  they  are,  with  all  their  conveniences.  Lord 
George  Hill  bought  this  property  fifty  years  ago,  when  the 
holdings  were  in  r undale,  and  his  idea  was  to  change  this 
system  into  the  ordinary  tenure.  It  was  argued  too, 
that  the  people  were  not  prepared  for  this  change,  and 
that  they  were  better  off  under  the  old  system ; but  we 
cannot  doubt  that  the  change  was  from  a more  primitive  to 
a better  system.  The  people  were  admittedly  an  indus- 
trious people;  and  we,  having  heard  the  evidence  very 
fully,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  they  were  an  honest  and 
veracious  people.  The  gentlemen  who  conducted  the  cases 


for  the  landlord  and  tenants  conducted  them  with  as  ad- 
mirable temper  and  discretion  as  we  ever  remember  to  have 
met  in  any  part  of  the  country.  I will  only  add  that  both 
the  Sub-Commissioners  and  ourselves  in  very  many  cases 
made  alterations  in  the  rent  either  by  raising  them,  or 
by  lowering  them,  which  may  seem  very  trifling,  only  a few 
shillings;  but  as  I have  had  occasion,  on  several  other  in- 
stances (everything  is  comparative)  and  where  a rent  is 
only  itself  15s.  or  18s.,  of  course  a rise  or  a reduction  of  a 
few  shillings  is,  comparatively  speaking,  the  same  as  it 
would  be  in  the  case  of  pounds  if  the  rents  was  mentioned 
in  pounds  ; so  that  although  we  generally  avoid  as  far  as  we 
can,  making  minute  alterations,  yet  we  cannot  consider  the 
alterations  minute,  having  regard  to  the  extreme  poorness 
of  the  tenantry,  and  the  amount  of  rents. 

Judge  O’Hagan  delivered  the  judgments  as  follows  : 


Confirmed. 
Reduced  to 
Diimissed; 


M.  STFadden, 


No.'  12. — Statement  of  Lieutenant-General  A.  Nugent,  of  Portaferry,  in  reply  to  Richard 
McNab.— Page  261,  Questions  8877  to  8879. 


January  5tli,  1887. 

Dear  Sir, — In  reference  to  Mr.  MoNab’s  state- 
ments, No.  8877  and  8879,  I beg  to  say  that  on  the 
occasion  when  he,  with  what  he  describes  as  a begging 
party  of  my  Portaferry  tenants,  called  on  me  in  1879, 
I was  ill  and  unable  to  see  them,  and  they  did  not 
afterwards  call  upon  me. 

It  is  not  my  practice  to  refuse  seeing  my  tenants 
whenever  they  wish  to  see  me,  or  to  submit  anything 
for  my  consideration.  I reside  at  Portaferry  for  two 


months  every  winter,  besides  paying  a flying  visit  to 
the  place  occasionally.  I have  a resident  agent,  and 
give  a great  amount  of  employment,  besides  con- 
tributing largely  to  the  local  charities,  and  anything 
conductive  to  the  interests  of  the  neighbourhood. 

Yours  faithfully, 

(Sig.),  A.  Nugent,  Lieutenant-General. . 

The  Secretary, 

Royal  Commission  on  Land  Acts. 


Hf 
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Paper  No.  13. — Communication  from  Sir  John  Calvert  Stronge,  Bart.,  received  subsequent  to 
the  final  printing  of  evidence,  giving  revised  and  more  explanatory  replies  to  questions  put 
to  him. 


Question  I1752.--And  you  would  not  mind  being 
compelled  to  sell  if  you  got  fair  terms  f — Such  rents 
should  be  nearly  as  good  value  as  consols,  and  should 
sell  for  a higher  price  than  ordinary  rents.  There  are 
very  peculiar  circumstances  with  reference  to  the 
Trinity  College  properties.  They  are  held  under 
special  Acts  and  the  circumstances  are  not  the  same 
as  those  affecting  other  estates  in  Ireland.  I should 
like  to  explain  that  the  estates  which  are  held  by  the 
middlemen  under  the  College  have  been  enjoyed 
by  them  and  their  predecessors  for  nearly  300  years 
— since  the  original  grants  to  the  College  were  made 
by  the  Crown. 

I call  myself  a middleman,  because  I am  in  that 
position — it  is  rather  an  invidious  term,  but  I take  it 
for  the  sake  of  illustration.  At  the  time  these  lands 
were  granted  to  the  College  the  country  was  in  a state 
of  misery  and  desolation,  and  had  not  recovered  from 
the  effects  of  the  Desmond  and  O’Neill  wars.  The 
College,  which  was  founded  by  Queen  Elizabeth  had 
to  look  to  them  for  its  sustentation.  The  College  was 
in  this  position  that  it  had  to  say  to  men  of  substance, 
“ Here  are  the  lands,  give  us  a fair  rent  and  we  will 
give  you  fair  terms  and  twenty-one  years  leases." 
Leases  were  accordingly  granted  to  undertakers  who 
imported  new  occupiers  and  furnished  the  capital  for 
the  new  settlements  and  reclamation  of  the  lands.  The 
Provost  and  Senior  Fellows  were  the  governing  body 
and  had  control  ovgr  the  estates,  but  by  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  College  they  were  not  empowered  to  apply 
the  rents  to  their  own  personal  remuneration.  Under 
these  circumstances  they  established  a system  by  which 
they  secured  for  their  own  personal  profit  a large  in- 
come and  conferred  what  has  been  termed  a quasi  pro- 
petuity  upon  their  tenants.  They  said  to  their  tenants 
wo  will  add  one  year  to  the  twenty-one  years  or  give 
you  a new  lease  for  twenty-one  years  at  the  expiration 
of  the  first  year  of  your  tenancy  upon  the  terms  of 
your  paying  down  in  anticipation  and  in  addition  to 
the  rent  reserved  the  sum  of  5s.  6 d.  in  the  pound. 
Thus  they  exacted  from  the  tenant  a fine  of  more  than 
25  per  cent,  on  the  rent  which  was  divided  among  the 
Senior  Fellows,  and  the  interest  of  which  was  lost  to 
the  tenants.  That  system  lasted  until  the  year  1851, 
at  which  time  the  Fellows  of  College  applied  to  the 
Government  of  the  day  for  letters  patent  enabling  them 
to  pay  themselves  their  usual  incomes  out  of  the 
general  funds  of  the  College  and  thus  by  making  them 


independent  of  the  fines  enabling  them  to  determine 
the  tenants’  leases  without  loss  of  income  to  them 
selves. 

The  Government,  however,  declined  to  do  this. 
The  intermediate  tenants  had  held  for  centuries,  and 
their  tenure  was  looked  upon  as  a perpetuity.  There 
was  a great  deal  of  negotiation  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  College,  some  of  the  tenants  also  inter- 
vening. Ultimately  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
under  which  these  lands  are  now  held. 

The  tenants  complain  that  under  the  provisions  of 
that  Act,  with  reference  to  varying  their  rents  the 
College  has  had  power  to  increase  those  rents  upon  the 
allegation  that  the  prices  of  produce  as  given  in  the 
Act  of  1857  (the  data  upon  which  the  rents  were  as- 
certained), had  as  a matter  of  fact  risen  so  as  to  justify 
an  increased  rent,  while,  by  the  operation  cf  the 
Land  Act,  1881,  the  occupying  tenants  have  established 
a claim  to  reduction  below  the  rents  of  1851.  The  con- 
sequence being  that  the  middleman  or  immediate  land- 
lord is  ground  between  the  upper  and  the  nether 
millstone.  The  rent  he  pays  is  increased  on  the  one 
hand  while  his  receipts  are  reduced  on  the  other.  It 
would  detain  you  too  long  if  I were  to  follow  up  this 
subject  at  length  or  to  enter  into  further  details. 

11753.  Is  there  actually  any  case  in  which  the 
middleman  has  to  pay  more  than  the  rent  ? — I believe 
that  a full  and  fair  investigation  into  all  the  facts  of 
the  case  would  show  that  the  tenants  (middlemen) 
as  a matter  of  account,  have  paid  to  the  College  in 
fines  and  increased  rents  to  which  they  were  not  liable 
a sum  which  amounts  to  more  than  the  value  of  the 
perpetuity  as  estimated  by  notarial  calculation  at  the 
time  the  perpetuity  grants  were  taken  out  in  1851 — and 
that  any  difference  there  may  be  between  the  rent  paid 
by  the  occupiers  and  that  paid  by  the  middlemen  to  the 
College  has  been  purchased  and  paid  for  by  such  pay- 
ments of  fines  and  increased  rent.  The  middleman 
had  twenty  years  against  the  College  at  the  old  rent 
when  the  perpetuity  grant  was  taken  out.  He  gave 
up  this  advantage  in  1851  and  agreed  to  pay  an  in- 
creased rent,  calculated  at  the  then  full  value  of  the 
College  interest  in  the  lands.  The  College  has  raised 
its  rent  upon  the  suggestion  that  the  prices  of  produce 
have  risen.  The  intention  of  the  : Act  was  that  the 
College  should  share  in  the  increase  if  the  middleman 
raised  his  rent,  but  the  way  in  which  it  has  been 
worked  has  proved  most  unfair  to  the  latter. 
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PAPER  No.  1. 

Some  of  the  Principal  Statistics  relating  to  the  Counties  and  Provinces  of  Ireland, 

General  Register 


• In  the  “ W estern  G roup  ” are  Included  the  County  of  Donegal,  situated  in  the  Province  of  Ulster ; the  entire  of  the  Province  of  Connaught 
t The  County  and  Provincial  numbers  are  exclusive  of  110,008  emigrants  whose  Couuty  was  not  specified.  1 
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Munster  Province. 
Clare. 

Cork. 

Kerry. 

Limerick. 

Tipperary. 

W aterford. 


N nn 
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PAPER  No.  1 — continued. 


Some  of  the  Principal  Statistics  relating  to  the  Counties  and  Provinces  of  Ireland, 

General  Register 
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PAPER  No.  1 — continued. 

compiled  from  tlie  Census  Reports  of  1841  and  1881,  and  other  publications  issued  by  the 
Office  of  Ireland. 


and  tlie  Counties  of  Clare  and  Kerry  situated  in  the  Province  of  Munster;  the  “ Eastern  Group  * comprises  the  remain  1 if  the  Country, 
been  used  for  the  calculations  under  this  heading. 

N n n 2 
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PAPER  NO.  2. 

18S6. 

General  Instructions  by  the  Registrar-General  for  the  use  of  the  Royal  Irish  Constabulary, 
and  Metropolitan  Police  Force,  -who  act  as  Superintendents  and  Enumerators  of  the 
Agricultural  Statistics  of  Ireland. 

GENERAL  INSTRUCTIONS. 


General  Register  Office, 
Charlemont  House, 

Dublin , 25 th  March,  1886. 

I . — Enumeration  Districts. 

1.  The  Townland  Lists  of  last  year  (Form  E),  will 
assist  Superintendents  to  divide  'their  districts  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  Enumeration ; they  are 
recommended  to  refer  to  the  Ordnance  Maps  to  see 
that  the  Townlands  allotted  to  an  Enumerator  adjoin 
each  other,  and  that  eveiy  Enumeration  District  is  of 
convenient  size. 

2.  Blank  Forms — marked  E — are  supplied,  in 
which  Superintendents  mil  enter  the  names  of 
the  Townlands  allotted  to  each  Enumerator.  The 
Enumeration  Districts  ought,  as  farr  as  practicable, 
to  be  co-extensive  with  Electoral  Divisions.  These 
Forms  are  to  be  prepared  in  duplicate, — one  to  be  sent 
to  this  Office  as  soon  as  possible, — the  other  to  be 
given  to  the  Enumerator. 

3.  The  extent  of  Tillage  in  each  Townland  will  be 
collected,  as  in  former  years,  on  one  set  of  Returns, 
— marked  A ; — ar.d  the  number  of  Live  Stock  on 
another — marked  B. 

II. — Tillage  Returns— Forms  A and  A 1. 

4-  Form  A will  contain  the  names  of  all  persons 
occupying  land  within  each  Townland,— the  acreage 
of  their  respective  holdings  (see  note  at  foot  of  Form 
A ), — the  extent  of  land  under  each  description  of  crop , 
and  in  fallow, — and  the  extent  not  in  tillage — each 
area  to  be  given  in  Statute  (or  English')  Acres. 
When  bog,  barren  mountain,  or  waste  land  forms  part 
of  the  holding,  its  extent  should  be  entered  in  the 
proper  column,  and  also  included  in  the  total  of  the 
holding  ; and  where  tracts  of  land  of  any  description 
are  not  occupied  by  a tenant  farmer,  or  cultivated  by 
the  proprietor,  their  acreage  should  be  ascertained  by 
the  Enumerator,  and  added  at  foot  of  the  Return,  in 
the  proper  columns.  The  total  of  all  the  occupied  and 
unoccupied  portions  should  equal  the  area  of  the 
Townland,  as  determined  by  the  Ordnance  Survey. 

5.  The  area  of  the  entire  Townland,  being'  first 
entered  by  the  Enumerator  at  the  head  of  Form  A, 
affords  a chock  upon  the  quantities  stated  by  the 
various  Landholders,  and  a means  of  testing  the  general 
accuracy  of  the  answers.  If  upon  adding  up  the 
acreage  of  the  several  holdings  within  each  Townland 
the  total  be  found  to  differ  from  the  area  of  the  whole 
Townland,  further  inquiry  should  be  made  in  order 
that  the  error  may  be  corrected  by  the  Enumerator. 

6.  In  order  to  fill  Form  A correctly,  the  Enumerator 
will  ascertain,  first,  the  total  area  of  the  holding,  then 
the  extent  under  each  description  of  crop,  and,  finally, 
the  quantity  under  Grass,  Fallow,  Woods,  &c.\ 
observing  particularly  that  the  total  of  all  these’ items 
should  amount  exactly  to  the  total  area  of  the  holding. 
Each  item  of  this  information  should  be  procured 
from  the  occupier  of  the  land,  his  steward,  or  some 
other  competent  person  who  has  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  particulars.  When  on  the  lands,  the  Enumera- 
tor will  take  the  areas  in  whatever  measure — Irish  or 
Cunningham — may  be  in  use  in  the  locality,  and 
afterwards  convert  it  into  English  or  Statute  Measure, 
m effecting  which  he  will  be  guided  by  Form  H. 


7.  Land  intended  for  Turnips  or  other  Green  Crops, 
but  which  may  not  be  sown  at  the  time  of  the  Inquiry, 
should  be  entered  in  the  proper  column,  as  if  the  crop 
were  already  IN  the  ground — the  Enumerator  taking 
ccvre  to  ascertain  from  the  Occupier,  or  his  Steward,  or 
some  other  competent  person,  the  exact  extent  to  be 
cropped. 

8.  The  Returns  for  Towns  should  be  kept  in 
separte  files,  showing  the  portions  of  the  Town  in  each 
Townland ; and  the  quantity  of  ground  attached  to 
each  house  as  a garden  plot  must  also  be  specified ; but 
if  such  plots  are  very  small  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
state  their  number  (as  in  pattern  at  page  10)  and  total 
area.  The  extent  of  the  crops  grown  in  small  gardens 
may  be  entered  under  the  column  headed  “ Other 
Green  Crops,”  if  the  exact  quantities  under  plots  of 
“Cabbage,”  “Carrots  and  Parsnips.”  &c.,  cannot  be 
determined. 

9.  When  obtaining  information  as  to  the  extent  of 
land  under  Potatoes,  the  Enumerator  will  ascertain 
the  extent  under  each  of  the  different  kinds  planted, 
and  make  an  Abstract  for  each  Townland  on  Form 
“A  1 ” supplied  for  that  purpose. 

10.  In  the  case  of  an  occupier  of  land  resident 
within  an  Enumerator’s  District  holding  two  or  more 
farms,  or  having  a farm  which  extends  into  two  or 
more  adjoining  Townlands,  a special  Form— “A  2 ”— 
is  furnished,  on  which  the  Enumerator  will  show  the 
Townland  where  each  farm  (or  portion  of  a farm)  is 
situated.  This  information  is  necessary  to  compile  a 
correct  Return  of  the  quantity  of  land  in  the  occupation 
of  each  Landholder.  One  or  more  of  these  Forms 
(“  A 2 ”),  should  be  filled  for  each  Enumeration 
District  in  accordance  with  the  particular  Instructions 
given  on  the  Form.  Should  there  be  no  such  case  in  his 
District,  the  Enumerator  will  state  so  on  Form  “ A 2.” 

III. — Returns  of  Live  Stock,  Ac.— Form  B. 

11.  The  first  and  second  columns  of  this  Form  will 
contain,  in  the  same  order  as  the  first  and  second 
columns  of  Form  A, — the  name  of  every  Landholder, 
and  the  extent  of  each  holding.  The  other  columns 
should  show  the  number  and  description  of  Live 
Stock,  &c.,  for  each  holding,  as  required  by  the 
headings  ofi  the  columns.  In  order  to  insure  accuracy, 
it  is  very  desirable  that  the  Enumerator  should  first 
obtain  the  total  number  of  each  description  of  Stock, 
and  then  ascertain  the  number  at  the  various  ages 
stated  on  Form  B. 

12.  Grazing  Stock  (that  is  Stock  which  does  not 
belong  to  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  they  are 
feeding)  must  be  considered  as  the  stock  of  that  land 
fen-  the  time  being,  and  should  be  entered  as  if  belong- 
ing to  the  holder  of  such  grazing  land. 

13.  In  the  case  of  persons  having  Stock,  but  who 
are  not  Landholders,  their  names  and  the  quantity  of 
Stock  in  their  possession  will  be  entered  on  Form  B, 
after  the  Landholders  of  the  Townland,  and  a line 
drawn  across  the  “Area  " column.  The  names  of  such 
Stockholders  should  not  appear  in  the  A Returns. 

14.  In  regard  to  Towns,  the  names  of  Stockholders 
should  be  entered  for  each  Street  on  one  or  more  of  the 
Forms  as  in  the  case  of  a Townland,  and  the  Stock 
belonging;  to  each  person  distinctly  stated. 

1 5.  Where  farms  extend  into  more  than  one  Town- 
land,  the  quantity  of  Stock  within  each  Townland, 
at  the  time  of  the  inquiry,  should  be  entered  on  the 
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Form  B of  that  Townland,  taking  care  that  none  are 
enumerated  twice.  Cattle  driven  to  Fail's  and  Markets 
on  the  day  of  the  Enumerator’s  visit  to  the  Farm 
should  be  entered  as  Stock  belonging  to  the  Holding 
from  which  they  were  driven. 

16.  Separate  columns  are  given  to  distinguish  the 
pui-poses  for  which  Horses  two  years  old  and  upwards 
are  kept,  whether  for  “ amusement  or  recreation ,”  for 
“ traffic  awl  manufactures,”  or  for  “ agricultural 
purposes-,”  particular  inquiry  should  therefore  be 
made  with  a view  to  obtain  this  information.  In 
many  cases  it  will  be  found  that  the  same  horse  is 
kept  for  recreation  as  well  as  for  labour,  and  in  every 
instance  where  the  Enumerator  is  informed  that  any 
portion  of  the  labour  of  the  animal  is  given  to 
productive  employment,  the  horse  is  to  be  entered  in 
the  column  headed  “ Agricultural  purposes,”  or 
“ Traffic  and  Manufactures,”  as  the  case  may  be : 
Carriage  and  Saddle  Horses,  kept  for  hire,  should  be 
returned  in  the  column  headed  “ Traffic  and  Manu- 
factures.” Military  Horses  should  have  the  word 
“ Army  ” written  after  them. 

17.  In  making  up  the  files  of  Stock  Returns  (Form 
B),  they  should  be  arranged  in  exactly  the  same  order 
as  those  of  Tillage  (Form  A). 

IV.  Abstracts  of  the  “ A ” and  “ B ” Returns  of 
Enumeration  Districts. 

18.  As  soon  as  an  Enumerator  has  completed  the 
Tillage  and  Stock  Returns  of  the  Townlands  allotted 
to  him,  he  will  fill  up  with  great  care  the  Abstracts 
marked  F1  and  F2,  observing  the  instructions  at  foot 
of  the  A and  B Forms.  He  -will  also  enter  the 
Townlands  in  each  Electcn-al  Division  on  separate 
Forms.  Very  great  trouble  would  be  experienced  if 
Townlands  in  different  Electoral  Divisions  were 
entered  on  the  same  F Form  ; this  irregularity  should 
therefore  be  avoided.  The  E Returns  should  be  used 
as  a guide  to  the  arrangement  of  the  Townlands. 

19.  The  Abstracts  are  to  be  placed  in  front  of  the 
files  of  Returns  to  which  they  belong. 

V.  — Rates  of  Produce — Form  “C.” 

20.  Form  “ C,”  wliich  will  be  forwarded  in  October 
together  with  instructions  on  the  subject,  will  contain 
a Return  of  the  Average  Rates  of  Produce  of  the 
various  Crops  grown  in  each  Electoral  Division  in 
each  District. 

VI.  — Scutching  Mills — Form  “ D.” 

21.  On  Form  D will  be  entered  the  number  and 
description  of  Flax-Mills.  In  those  Enumeration 
Districts  where  there  is  not  a Mill  of  the  kind,  a 
statement  to  that  effect  is  to  be  mitten  on  one  of  the 
Forms  D,  and  transmitted  with  the  other  Returns. 
The  Townland  on  whicli  a Mill  is  situated  should  be 
carefully  ascertained,  and  if  during  the  past  year  a 
Mill  has  been  converted  to  any  other  purpose,  or  the 
machinery  taken  down,  or  fallen  into  ruin,  or  been 
burned,  the  circumstance  should  be  clearly  stated 
the  form  D. 


VII.— Agricultural  Labourers  (Migratory) 

Form  “M.” 

22.  Each  Enumerator  will  carefully  ascertain  and 
enter  on  Form  M the  Names,  &c.,  of  all  persons 
(Harvestmen)  who,  though  usually  resident  in  his 
enumeration  district,  are  at  the  time  of  the  above 
enquiry  assisting  in  Agricultural  operations  (a)  else- 

erein  Ireland,  or  ( h ) in  England,  or  (c)  in  Scotland ; 
aiso  ot  those  persons  who  are  likely  to  be  so  employed 

unng  the  season,  the  latter  being  marked  with  a 
cross  thus  X- 

23.  The  Enumerator  will  carefully  attend  to  the 
sections  given  on  the  Form,  and  fill  it  up  in 
accordance  with  the  “ Pattern  Return.”  Should  there 


be  no  case  of  the  above  kind  in  his  District,  a Form 
M should  be  sent  to  this  office  marked  “ Nil.” 

24.  Agricultural  Labourers  working  outside  the 
Enumeration  District,  who  return  daily  to  their  homes 
within  it,  should  not  be  included  in  these  Returns. 


VIII.- -Return  of  Sires— Form  “N.” 

25.  On  Form  N the  Superintendent  will  have 
entered  the  name,  breed,  age,  &c.,  of  all  Sires  within 
his  Constabulary  District,  with  the  names  and 
addresses  of  the  owners.  It  is  most  desirable  that  a 
copy  or  two  of  the  handbills  describing  the  breed  and 
pedigree  of  each  Sire  included  in  the  Return  should 
be  forwarded  to  this  Office.  Should  there  be  no  Sire 
of  any  description  in  his  District,  a Form  N should 
be  forwarded  marked  “ Nil.” 


IX- — Improved  Agricultural  Machines — 
Form  “ 0.” 

26.  On  Form  0 the  Enumerator  will  enter  opposite 
the  names  of  the  Owners,  the  number  and  description 
of  Improved  Agricultural  Machines  having  for  their 
object  the  diminution  of  Manual  Labour,  aud  state  in 
each  case  the  power  employed  in  working  them. 

X. — Bee-Keeping  Statistics  for  1885 — Form  “ P.” 

27.  Form  P for  Apiculture  Statistics  has  been 
prepared  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  as 
to  the  quantity  of  Honey  and  Wax  produced,  and  the 
number  of  Swarms  at  work  in  1885.  Should  there 
be  no  Bee-keepers  in  his  District,  the  Enumerator 
should  send  a Form  P to  this  Office,  marked  “ Nil.” 

28  l'n  those  cases  where  Bees  are  kept  but  the 
Owners  have  not  hitherto  noted  the  particulars  as  to 
which  information  is  now  sought  the  Enumerators 
should  point  out  the  desirability  of  their  doing  so  in 
future,  in  order  that  the  Statistics  may  be  ms  complete 
as  possible,  and,  therefore,  as  useful  to  Bee-keepers  in 
general  as  it  is  anticipated  they  will  prove  to  be. 

XI.— Forwarding  Returns  to  the  Registrar- 
General. 

29.  When  the  Returns  for  any  DISTRICT  have 
been  completed,  they  are  to  be  very  carefully  made  up 
and  forwarded  to  this  Office  by  Rail  or  other  public 
conveyance,  and  not  by  post  as  formerly,  unless  the 
parcel  be  under  3 lbs.  in  weight.  The  proper  address 
is  printed  on  the  labels,  one  of  which  should  be  pasted 
on  the  parcel;  the  name  of  the  District  having  been 
first  written  thereon. 

30  An  Livoice  (Form  I)  of  the  contents  should  be 
placed  in  each  parcel,  and  a copy  thereof  forwarded 
by  post  at  the  same  time. 

31.  Letters  forwarded  to  this  Office  by  Post  or 
Parcels  transmitted  per  Rail  should  not  be  prepaid. 

XII. — Finance. 

32.  The  Superintendent  will  be  allowed  the  sum  of 
2s.  6d.'  to  cover  expenses  for  pens,  ink,  and  paper. 
He  will  also  be  reimbursed  expenses  for  postage 
unavoidably  incurred,  and  for  carriage  of  parcels.  ° 

33.  Each  Enumerator  will  be  allowed  2s.  for 
stationery,  and  he  will  be  entitled  to  an  allowance 
of  Is.  for  any  one  day  on  which  he  is  obliged  to  absent 
himself  from  his  barracks  on  this  duty  for  eight  con 
secutive  hours  and  under  twelve,  and  of  Is.  6d.  for  a 
day  of  twelve  hours  and  upwards.  He  will  also  be 
allowed  3s.  6d.  for  each  night  absent,  when,  owing  to 
the  distance  of  the  locality  to  be  visited,  such  absence 
cannot  possibly  be  avoided.  Marching  money  will 
also  be  allowed  when  payable  under  Constabulary 
Regulations. 
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34.  Car-hire,  railway  fare,  horse  hire,  and  boat- 
hire,  will  also  be  allowed  when  absolutely  necessary, 
but  previous  to  such  expense  being  incurred  the 
authority  of  the  Registrar-General  must  in  all  cases 
be  obtained  on  the  Forms  marked  “ Enumerator’s 
Estimate  of  Expenses,”  Form  of  Account  No  1 — 
supplying  at  the  same  time  every  detail  necessary  to 
a full  understanding  of  the  Estimate. 

35.  These  estimates  should  be  collected  by  the 
Superintendent,  and  if  he  considers  them  reasonable, 
forwarded  by  him,  not  later  than  the  15th  April,  to 
the  General  Register  Office  through  the  County  In- 
spector, whose  approval  is  also  required  thereon. 
After  these  estimates  are  examined  and  approved  by 
the  Registrar-General  they  will  be  returned  to  the 
Superintendent,  who  "dll  forward  them  to  the  General 
Register  Office  when  furnishing  the  Accounts  for  his 
District. 

36.  When  it  is  indispensable  to  employ  Inter- 
preters, an  allowance  of  Is.  6 d.  a day  will  be  made 
for  them ; but  in  those  Districts  where  the  Irish 
language  prevails,  the  Superintendents  are,  if  possible, 
to  appoint  Enumerators  acquainted  with  that  language, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  employing  Inter- 
preters. 

37.  Immediately  after  the  Returns  A,  B,  &c.,  have 
been  forwarded  to  the  General  Register  Office,  the 
claims  of  the  several  Enumerators  are  to  be  made  out 
on  the  “ Enumerators’  Pay  Sheet,”  Form  of  Account 
No.  2,  and  the  Superintendent  will  prepare  an  abstract 
thereof  on  the  “ District  Abstract  of  Expenses,”  Form 
of  Account  No.  4,  which  is  to  accompany  the  file  of 
claims  when  transmitted  through  the  County  Inspector 
to  the  General  Register  Office,  Dublin,  for  payment. 
Receipts  for  Interpreters’  pay,  boat-hire,  car-hire,  &c. 
should  in  all  cases  be  taken,  and  on  the  “ Enumerator’s 
Voucher,”  Form  of  Account  No.  3.  These  receipts 
should  be  subsequently  attached  to  the  “ Enumerators’ 
Pay  Sheet”  for  the  Sub-District  in  which  the  expense 
was  incurred. 

38.  The  Superintendent’s  Stationery  Allowance, 
&c.,  - should  be  inserted  (in  his  own  name)  in  the 
“ Enumerators’  Pay  Sheet  ” for  the  Sub-District  in 
which  the  head-quarters  of  the  District  is  situate, 
altering  the  heading  of  the  second  column  to  “ Super- 
intendent and  Enumerators.” 

39.  All  claims  are  to  be  furnished  not  later  than  ten 
days  after  the  enumeration  has  been  completed,  in  order 
to  their  prompt  discharge. 

40.  The  Superintendent  is  requested  to  take  care 
when  paying  the  several  claims,  that  a Receipt  Stamp 
is  attached  by  the  Enumerator  to  Form  oi  Account 
No,  2,  if  the  claim  amounts  to  £2  or  upwards. 

41.  No  payment  should  be  made  to  any  person  on 
behalf  of  another,  without  the  authority,  in  writing, 
of  the  Registrar-General. 


XIII. — General  Observations. 

42.  It  is  very  important  that  these  inquiries  should 
Ire  commenced  in  each  District  on  the  same  day.  The 
Registrar-General,  therefore,  recommends  Tuesday, 
the  1st  of  June , for  commencing  the  Enumeration,  and 
that  it  be  continued  diligently  until  completed.  The 
Government  is  desirous  of  being  informed  of  the  results 
at  an  early  period — and  as  errors  arising  from  the 
transfer  of  Stock  from  one  proprietor  to  another  diming 
the  period  of  the  inquiries  may  occur — expedition  is 
most  desirable. 

43.  A Return  according  to  Form  G should  be  for- 
warded to  this  office  without  delay,  to  show  when  the 
Enumeration  in  each  District  will  probably  be  con- 
cluded, which  it  is  confidently  expected  will  in  no  in- 
stance be  later  than  Wednesday,  the  30tA  of  June. 

44.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  Enumerators 
have  had  much  difficulty,  in  some  cases,  in  ascertaining 
the  extent  of  “ Woods  and  Plantations,”  their  attention 


is,  therefore,  particularly  directed  to  this  subject,  as 
being  one  which  requires  great  care. 

45.  Errors  have  sometimes  arisen  in  preparing  fair 
copies  of  the  Returns  A and  B,  and  in  making  the 
Abstracts  of  them  on  the  F1  and  F2  Forms,  by  in- 
serting in  wrong  columns  the  facts  previously  collected 
and  by  mistakes  in  the  additions.  As  ordinary  care 
would  prevent  such  errors,  the  attention  of  the 
Enumerators  is  requested  to  this  point ; also  to  the 
instructions  at  foot  of  the  A and  B Forms. 

46.  In  carrying  the  foregoing  Instructions  into 
effect,  the  Enumerators  will  observe  the  utmost  civility; 
the  information  sought  is  to  be  asked  for  with  courtesy 
and  never  with  harsh  language  or  threats.  It  is  to  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  almost  all  persons  view  inquiries 
of  this  character  with  suspicion  in  proportion  to  their 
want  of  knowledge  of  the  results  sought  to  be  obtained  ; 
it  is  however  considered  that  the  publication  of  similar 
information  which  has  now  been  collected  for  so 
many  years,  has  done  much  to  remove  prejudices  from 
the  minds  of  all  classes,  so  that  it  is  confidently  ex- 
pected the  Returns  of  this  year  will  be  obtained  with 
facility,  and  that  the  required  particulars  will  on 
public  grounds  be  faithfully  given  to  the  Enumerators 
by  occupiers  of  land,  and  also  by  proprietors  of  Live 
Stock.  In  any  case  of  refusal  to  supply  the  required 
information,  a special  report  should  forthwith  be  made 
by  the  Enumerator  to  the  Superintendent,  whose  duty 
it  will  be  to  forward  the  report  to  the  Registrar 
General  without  any  delay. 

47.  It  is  most  important  that  in  all  cases,  where 
possible,  the  Enumerator  should  ascertain  the  particulars 
from  the  occupier  of  the  Farm,  or  from  his  Steviard, 
or  other  intelligent  person  employed  on  the  land. 

Thomas  W.  Grimshaw, 

Registrar-General. 


We  approve  of  the  foregoing  Instructions  being 
addressed  to  those  members  of  the  Royal  Irish  Con- 
stabulary and  the  Dublin  Metropolitan  Police  who 
may  be  engaged  in  collecting  the  Agricultural  Statistics. 
They  will  use  their  best  exertions  to  obtain  early  and 
accurate  information  for  the  Government. 

District-Inspectors  will  take  care  that  the  Districts 
of  Enumerators  are  of  such  convenient  size  that  the 
required  Returns , — the  collection  of  which  is  in  every 
case  to  commence  on  Tuesday , the  1 st  of  June. — may 
be  completed  and  forwarded  to  the  Registrar-General 
by  the  30 th  of  June,  at  farthest. 

County  Inspectors  will  afford  every  facility  in 
their  power  to  carry  out  the  objects  herein  referred  to. 

In  reference  to  finance,  County  and  District-In- 
spectors will  carefully  examine  the  several  claims  for 
Interpreters’  pay,  nightly  allowance,  extra  pay,  and 
boat  or  car  hire,  taking  care  not  to  recommend  any 
charge  which  does  not  appear  to  them  fair  and  reason- 
able, and  their  special  attention  is  directed  to  the 
Registrar- General’s  Circular  of  the  25th  March  1886, 
headed  “ Estimate  of  Probable  Expenses.” 

A.  REED, 
Inspector-General. 


D.  HARREL. 

Commissioner  of  Metropolitan  Police 


[Tables. 
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AGRICULTURAL  STATISTICS,  IRELAND. 

Pattern  Return  of  Tillage,  1886.  Form  A. 


Note.— The  Enumerator  will  enter  the  names  of  the  Landholders  and  the  areas  of  the  holdings  in  the  same  order  in  both  the  “ A ” 
ud  the  “B"  forms,  TAKING  CARE  TO  PLACE  THE  LARGEST  HOLDINGS  IN  EACH  TOWNLAND  FIRST,  and  when  ■‘Small 
'hrdens  are  given  in  bulk  to  state  their  actual  number,  as  in  the  pattern  Return. 

In  no  case  should  the  names  of  Stockowners,  who  are  not  Landholders,  be  entered  in  Form  A. 


tk.  The  Enumerator  should  enter  all  Grazing  Stock  as  if  belonging  to  the  Owner  of  that  particular  farm  on  which  it  is  grazing. 
• See  note  at  foot  of  “ Pattern  Return  of  Tillage.” 
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Notes  on  the  Statistics  of  Waste  Lands  in  Ireland,  by  Thomas  W.  Grimshaw,  m.a.,  m.d.. 
Registrar- General  for  Ireland. 

[Read  Tuesday,  29tli  April,  1884.] 


In  consequence  of  many  published  statements  by 
public  speakers,  newspaper  writers,  essayists,  and 
writers  in  reviews,  with  reference  to  the  relative 
amount  of  Irish  land  which  is  out  of  use,  I have 
thought  it  advisable  to  make  this  matter  the  subject 
of  a communication  to  this  society.  The  tenor  of  the 
statements  just  referred  to  is  that  the  land  utilized  in 
Ireland.for  agricultural  purposes  is  gradually  decreas- 
ing, and  that  waste  lands  are  as  steadily  increasing ; 
in  fact,  that  the  land  of  Ireland  is  steadily  going  back 
to  bog  and  waste,  and  that  Irish  agriculture  is  steadily 
decaying,  as  compared  with  agriculture  elsewhere.  As 
the  growth  of  agricultural  products  is  the  principal 
trade  of  three-fourths  of  Ireland,  the  affirmation  that 
Ireland  is  passing  back  into  bog  and  waste,  and  that 
agriculture  is  decaying  is  tantamount  to  saying  that 
this  country  is  steadily  becoming  poorer,  that  trade  is 
likely  to  become  worse,  and  that  Ireland  is  not  likely 


to  be  a country  where  capital  can  be  employed  to  ad- 
vantage. Now  nothing  can  be  more  destructive  to 
the  welfare  of  any  country  than  to  have  the  character 
of  being  in  a perpetual  state  of  decay.  Such  an  im- 
pression diives  out  capital,  and  deters  other  capital 
from  entering  the  country. 

The  statement  that  Irish  land  is  steadily  falling  out 
of  use  is  persistently  made,  and  the  proof  that  such  is 
the  case  is,  I regret  to  say,  drawn  from  the  publica- 
tions issued  by  the  General  Register  Office.  Those 
who  make  these  statements,  however,  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  study  the  older  reports  of  the  department, 
or  they  would  soon  discover  their  fallacy. 

The  following  table  shows  that  so  far  from  the 
waste  lands  of  Ireland  being  on  the  increase,  an  im- 
mense amount  of  waste  land  has  been  reclaimed  during 
the  past  forty  years. 


Total,  ....  20,328,758 


None.— The  information  for  1841  and  1851  respectively,  has  been  obtained  from  the  Census  Reports  for  those  years;  and  that  for  the 
subsequent  periods  from  the  Agricultural  Statistics. 


In  the  year  1841,  according  to  the  Census  Report 
for  that  year,  the  waste  lands  of  Ireland  amounted  to 
6,489,971  statute  acres.  In  the  year  1881  the  amount 
was  only  4,729,251  acres,  or  in  other  words,  1,760,720 
acres,  or  8-6  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  Ireland 
had  been  reclaimed  in  forty  years.  It  will  be  observed 
from  the  above  table  that  the  decrease  of  waste  land 
between  1841  and  1851  was  1,073,652  acres ; be- 
tween 1851  and  1861  it  was  828,228  acres;  and 
between  1861  and  1871  it  was  277,050.  Between 
1871  and  1881  an  apparent  increase  of  418,210  acres 
took  place,  and  the  natural  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
anyone  testing  the  question  in  this  manner,  and  with- 
out going  into  details,  would  be  that  during  the  last 
decade  laud  in  Ireland  to  the  extent  of  nearly  half  a 
million  of  acres,  had  fallen  out  of  use.  If  a more  de- 
tailed examination  of  this  question  is  made  it  will  be 
found  that  up  to  the  year  1876  the  statistics  show  a 
general  decrease  of  waste  lands,  with  slight  varia- 
tions, from  year  to  year,  sometimes  showing  a slight 
increase.  From  the  year  1876  up  to  the  present  year 
the  returns  apparently  point  to  a steady  increaso  of 


waste  laud,  and  from  this  apparent  fact  the  lament- 
able conclusion  has  been  arrived  at  that  Ireland  is 
steadily  “ going  back  to  bog  and  waste.”  The  real 
facts  of  the  case  are  these  : — In  the  earlier  days  of  the 
collection  of  agricultural  statistics  it  was  thought  un- 
necessary to  go  into  too  minute  detail,  and  thus  if  a 
grazing  farm  on  a mountain  side  had  a strip  of  barren 
mountain  land  at  the  top,  and  a little  bit  of  marsh  at 
its  lowest  level,  the  whole  area  would  be  probably  put 
down  as  grass.  No  doubt  nearly  all  was  grass,  but 
the  stony  part,  and  the  marshy  part,  were  practically 
useless,  and  therefore  the  area  of  such  a farm  should 
have  been  divided  among  all  these  elements,  and  only 
the  usable  grass  included  as  pasture.  For  some  years 
prior  to  1876  greater  care  was  enjoined  on  the  enu- 
merators, and  land  not  actually  used  for  grazing  or 
other  purposes  was,  unless  of  good  quality,  classed  as 
waste.  Ill  1877,  in  accordance  with  the  increased 
accuracy  demanded  by  advancing  knowledge,  a still 
further  detail  was  insisted  on,  and  the  enumerators 
were  required  to  ascertain,  as  nearly  as  possible , the 
amount  of  land  available  for  use,  and  how  it  was  em- 
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ployed, . and  also  how  much  bog  and  marsh,  barren 
mountain  land,  &c.,  was  actually  in  the  area  of  each 
farm.  It  has  been  this  picking  out  of  little  scraps  of 
waste  of  all  kinds  that  has  during  the  past  few  years 
apparently  so  much  diminished  the  land  in  use  in  Ire- 
land. 

Another  element  which  produces  apparent  fluctua- 
tion in  the  amount  of  waste  land  is  that  where  live 
stock  are  very  plentiful,  lands  which  are  almost  waste 
are  temporarily  used  during  the  fine  summer  months, 
when  the  acreage  of  the  country  in  use  is  enumerated. 
Thus  we  find  in  1880,  1881,  and  1882,  when  there 
was  a diminution  of  cattle  and  sheep,  especially  of 
the  latter,  the  waste  apparently  increased.  We  may 
expect  that  with  returning  prosperity  in  the  cattle 
trade,  and  as  a result  of  Dr.  Lyons’  useful  agitation  in 
favour  of  re-afforesting  many  of  our  waste  places,  and 
further  reclamation,  waste  lands  will  diminish  steadily 
until  all  usable  land  in  Ireland  is  in  use.  I would 
here  utter  a word  of  warning  to  those  who  are  enthu- 
siastic concerning  reclamation  of  waste  lands,  that  it 
is  not  to  be  assumed  that  the  four  and  three  quarter 
millions  acres  of  waste  lands  of  Ireland  are  to  any 


considerable  extent  capable  of  being  converted  into 
valuable  land.  No  doubt  much  can  be  improved,  but 
* probably  amounting  to  upwards  of 

4UUO,0OO  acres,  is  barren  mountain,  scarcely  of  any 

I believe  much  more  can  be  done  by  improved  cul- 
tivation than  by  reclamation.  I was  once  driving 
along  a road,  bounded  on  one  side  by  a stretch  of 
swampy,  and  partly  peaty  moor,  in  the  County  of 
Ualway,  with  a gentleman  who  owned  a portion  of 
this  waste,  and  who  took  a great  interest  in  the  im- 
provement  of  his  estate.  I asked  what  he  thought 
of  the  value  of  reclaiming  such  land  as  this.  He 
said  I am  trying  to  get  them  [the  people  in  his 
neighbourhood]  to  dram  and  properly  cultivate  the 
good  knd  they  have  got;  when  that  is  done  we  can 
taik  of  the  bog.  I have  no  belief  in  the  doctrine 
that  farming  in  Ireland  is  a ruined  trade,  and  that, 
consequently,  Ireland  is  a ruined  country,  and  I be- 
lieve those,  who  are  perpetually  announcing  that 
everything  in  Ireland  is  financially  going  to  the  bad 
and  can  never  get  better,  are  enemies  of  their  country! 


0 o o 
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Number  of  Cattle,  &c.,  exported  from  Ireland  to  Great  Britain,  1847-1885. 


PAPER  5. 

Agricultural  Statistics  Ireland. 

Extent  in  Statute  Acres  of  Land  under  certain  Crops  in  the  Years  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881, 
and  in  each  year  since  1881. 
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PAPER  No.  5 — continued. 


AvBBim  Patous  of  the  Produce  of  each  Crop  in  Ireland  in  1855,  1865,  1875,  and  1885,  and  in 
each  of  the  years  1881-6. 


No.  5 — continued. 


Totai  Pkoduce  of  th.  Crops  in  Ireland  in  1855,  1865,  1875  and  1885,  and  in  Mch  of  the  years  1881- 


No.  5 — continued. 


Estimated  Total  Value  of  the  Crops  in  Ireland  in  1855,  1865,  1875,  1885  and 
years  1881-6. 


(b)  (b) 

3,492,319  282,071 
1,898,467  184,356 
3,175,577  536,378 
2,131,070  37*1,798 
2,292,568  451,344 


(o)  Prices  of  the  Dublin  Market  from  Pur 
(6)  Prices  taken  from  Thom’s  Directory. 
*rom Purdon’s Almanac,  which  states- 


1 he  prices  of  flax  are  taken  from  reports  of  markets  in  Ulster,  chiefly  Armagh  i 


Belfast. 


1 

Cereal  Crops. 

Other  Crops. 

Wheat. 

O.U.  Bartcy. 

1 Pease. 

. 1 1 1 

Cereal 

Crops.  Potatoes. 

Mangel 

IWatp.,  If-J-t 
Beet. 

Hay.  | 

Value  of 
Cereal 
and  other 
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Average  Prices  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Barley,  ancl  Oatmeal,  sold  at  the  Dublin  Corn  Exchange,  in  each 
year  (1st  November  to  31st  October),  since  1847-8. 


No.  5 — continued. 

Estimated  Value  of  the  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Barley  grown  in  Ireland  in  1851,  1861,  1871, 1881, 
and  in  each  Year  since  1881. 


• Unrevised  Figures. 
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P APER  No.  5 — continued. 

Number  of  each  Description  of  Live  Stock  in  Ireland  in  1855,  1865,  1875,  1885, 
and  in  each  of  the  Years  1881-86. 


Ballinasloe  October  Fair. 

Average  Prices  of  Horned  Cattle  and  Sheep  in  1851,  1861,  1871,  1881,  and  in  each  Year  since. 
HORNED  CATTLE. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  5 — continued. 

Average  Pricer  (so  far  as  could  be  ascertained)  of  each  description  of  Live  Stock,  in  1855  1865,  1875, 
and '1885,  and  in  each  of  the  Years  1881-6. 


Estimated  Total  Value  (so  far  as  could  be  ascertained)  of  each  description  of  Live  Stock  in  Ireland  in 
1855,  1865,  1875,  and  1885,  and  in  each  of  the  years,  1881-6. 


Description  of  Live 

Valve. 

«»■ 

| 1868. 

1878. 

1888. 

1882. 

1883. 

| 1884. 

1 1886.  | 1886. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Horses  & Mules  (a), 
Asses  (a), 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

: 

_ ” 

Cattle. 

Milcb  Cows  (6), 

21,888,144 

23,686,616 

30,607,320 

21,970,057 

26,448,228 

28,679,003 

25,942,994 

26,453,408 

21,970,057 

20,571,527 

Two  years  old  (6), . 

0,404,082 

7,149,240 

10,492,614 

9,487,760 

10,807,068 

10,948,860 

12,187,313 

11,053,044 

9,487;760 

8,928,000 

Ono  year  old  ( b ),  . 
Calves  (a),  . . j 

3,186,808 

4,269,983 

6,369,184 

8,610,863 

5,900,585  ' 

6,344,024 

7,249,574 

6,605,730 

5,510,863 

5,010,665 

Sheep. 

One  year  old  and 
upwards  (t), 

6,360,768 

8,060,219 

7,673,629 

4,277,130 

6,247,275 

6,318,783 

4,962,705 

4,766,501 

4,277,136 

4,728,732 

Lambs  (6), 

1,101,480 

1,963,669 

2,474,907 

2,277,130 

1,967,308 

2,332,187 

2,345,035 

2,008,710 

2,277,130 

1,871,192 

Pigs  (a),  . 

Goats  (a),  . 
Poultry  (a), 

1 

: 

_ 

_ 

_ 

= - 

_ 

- 

Total,  . 

37,927,310 

46,009,717 

67,807,714 

43,522,910 

80,370,474 

53,023,447 

50,948,353 

43,522,946 

41,107,182 

(a)  Prices  not  asciriaiued.  (6)  Average  prices  at  Country  Fairs  during  the  months  of  Slay  and  June, 

(c)  Average  prices  at  Ballinasloe  Fair  (October). 
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PROVINCE  OF  LEINSTER. 


County  and 
Poor  Law  Unions. 


Carlow, 


Balrothery, 


Dublin,  South, 
Rathdown, 


Kildare  : 
Edenderry, 
Kilkenny : 
Kilkenny, 
Waterford, 


Roscrea,  . 
Tullamore, 
Longford : 
Longford, 


LoBTn : 


Drogheda, 


PROVINCE  OF  MUNSTER. 
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Clare : 
Ennis, 

*•  d.  s.  a. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

«.  d.  8.  d. 

Limerick  : 

«.  d.  8.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

Tull  a. 

- - 

0 10  to  1 o 
0 8 „ 0 10 

16 

Kilmallock, 

Rathkeale, 

0 4 to  0 6 

: - 

I A 4.  ll 

Cork: 

Dunmanway,  . 
Mallow,  . 
Mitchelstown,  . 

[ : 

0 6 to  0 8 

Tipperary  : 
Clonmel,  . 

- 

0 6 to  0 8 
0 8 „ 0 10 

16 

1 0 to  1 8 

Calierelveen,  . 

Distowe],  . 
Tralee,  t 

[ ; 

0 6 to  0 8 

0 6 

0 10  „ 1 0 

0 6 „ 0 8 

1 0 .,  1 8 

Waterford  : 
Carrick-on-Suir, 

Waterford, 

0 8 

0 10 

0 10  to  1 0 
0 8 „ 0 10 

16 

1 4 to  1 8 
1 3 „ 1 6 

1840. 

County  and 
Poor  Law  Unions. 

| 1800. 

1840. 

3.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d.  8.  d 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

- 

0 8 to  0 10 

I 4 to  1 0 

0 5 

0 10 

16 

Dunsliauglilin. 

, o 

0 8 

0 10  „ 1 0 

1 6 - 

Trim, 

0 5 and  food 

0 8 to  0 10 

0 10  to  1 0 

1 6 10  2 0 

1 0 

1 0 

2 0 

Abbeyleix, 

- 

0 8 to  0 10 

1 2 „ 1 4 

1 8 

0 8 

0 10  - . 

1 4 „ 1 6 
16 

1 10  „ 2 0 
2 0 „ 3 0 

Westmeath: 

Mullingar, 

0 10  to  1 0 

Tullamore, 

_ 

0 8 .,  0 10 

- 

0 10 

16 

0 10  to  1 0 

0 10  to  1 0 

1 6 to  2 0 

Wexford  : 

0 6 to  0 8 

Enniscorthy,  . 

_ 

0 6 to  0 8 

1 3 to  1 6 

Gorey, 

0 10 

1 4 „ 1 8 

0 10  „ 1 0 

0 6 

1 6 

Wicklow  : 

- 

0 8 to  0 10 

16 

Baltinglass, 

Naas, 

- 

0 10  „ 1 0 

1 6 

Rathdown, 

_ 

0 10 

1 2 to  1 6 

Rathdrum, 

0 8 „ 0 10 

0 10  - 

0 10  „ 1 0. 
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PAPER  No.  6 — continued. 


Return  showing,  by  Counties  and  Poor  Law  Unions,  the  daily  rate  of  Wages  for  Labourers  (men)  in  1800, 
1840,  and  1 886,  compiled  from  information  obtained  by  the  Registrar-General  from  private  sources — con. 

PROVINCE  OF  ULSTER. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  7. 

Mean  of  Minimal  and  of  Maximal  Prices  of  Irish  Agricultural  Produce  in  the  Year  1840, 
for  1886 with  the  Average  Minimal,  and  the  Average 

NOTE. — These  prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market  reports  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette. 
been  taken  from  the  Dvhlm  Gazette  or  other  official  source  of  information.  The  prices  of  Flax  are  taken 
Wool,  Hay,  and  Straw  are  Dublin  prices.  Eggs. — The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  rates  current 
Cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  country  fail's  held  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  Butter  given  were  taken  from  reports  of  Cork  and  other  leading 


The  figures  in  Cla/rendon  type  show  the  Highest  Average  Maximal  and  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
PRODUCE. 

1840. 

1846. 

1847. 

1848. 

1849. 

1850. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  t.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbs. 

10  0 to  14  6 

16  0 

12  0 

10  8 

8 1 

8 OtolO  0 

OATS,  „ 

5 8 „ 6 10 

11  8 

6 8 

6 0 

5 2 

5 10  „ 6 10 

BARLEY,  „ 

6 0 „ 7 0 

12  0 

8 0 

6 10§ 

5 10 

53,6  9 

FLAX, 

89  4 „ 46  8 

87  0 to  48  0 

36  0 to  44  0 

32  0 to  52  0 

40  0 to  65  0 

40  0 „ 70  0 

BUTTER,  „ 

80  0 „ 90  0 

86  0 ,,92  0 

80  0 „ 88  0 

68  0 „ 80  0 

60  0 „ 66  0 

52  0 „ 74  0 

BEEF,  „ 

40  0 to  66  0 

45  0 to  55  0 

45  0 to  56  0 

50  0 to  56  0 

30  0 to  46  0 

30  0 to  48  0 

MUTTON,  „ 

87  4 „ 56  0 

51  4 „ 60  8 

56  0 „ 60  8 

51  4 „ 60  8 

46  8 „ 51  4 

37  4 „ 56  0 

PORK 

86  0 „ 42  0 

46  0 

56  0 „ 60  0 

40  0 „ 50  0 

33  0 „ 86  0 

30  0 „ 42  0 

POTATOES,  „ 

1 4 „ 3 0 

6 0 to  8 0 

5 0 „ 6 0 

4 0 „ 8 8 

4 0 „ 5 4 

4 6 „ 5 0 

WOOL,  per  lb. 

1 0 to  1 1} 

1 0 

lOd.  to  lid. 

8^. 

9 d. 

lOd.  to  1 li 

HAY,  per  112  lbs.  ... 

4 0 

2 6 to  3 0 

8 0 „ 3 6 

2 0 to  2 6 

1 8 to  2 2 

2 0 „ 2 10 

STRAW,  „ 

1 8 to  2 0 

1 4 „ 1 8 

1 0 „ 1 2 

8d.  „ 1 8 

6d.  „ 1 6 

8d.  „ 1 4 

EGGS,  per  120, 

4 0 „ 5 0 

4 0 „ 5 0 

5 6 „ 5 8 

4 6 „ 5 0 

4 0 „ 5 0 

4 6 „ 4 8 

MILCH  COWS,  ... 

' £8  to  £12 

£0  to  £12 

£5  to  £12 

£6  to  £12 

£6  to  £10  10 

£6  to  £12 

TWO-YEAR-OLD 

_ 

£7  „ £10 

£9  „ £10 

£8  „ £10 

£6  „ £9 

£4  „ & 

CATTLE. 

ONE-YEAR-OLD 

_ 

£3  „ £6 

£5  „ £6 

£4  „ £6 

£2  5 „ £4  10 

£1  5 „ ** 

CATTLE. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

S.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

LAMBS, 

- 

18  0 „ 22  0 

18  0 „24  0 

15  0 „ 25  0 

14  0 „ 24  0 



— 
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The  prices  of  Grain  are  those  of  the  Dublin  Market  Wher 
from  reports  of  markets  in  Ulster,  chiefly  Armagh  and  Belfasi 
during  the  summer  months  in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prio 
each  year,  and  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette.  Tlfe  prices 
butter  markets  in  Munster,  and  also  the  Dublin  market. 

Lowest  Average  Minimal  Price  in  any  of  the  40  years,  1846-85. 


1851. 

1852. 

1853. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

| DESCRIPTION  Oh- 

— - 



| 

PRODUCE. 

s.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d.  s.  d 

s.  d.  s.  d 

«•  d.  s.  d. 

*•  d.  s.  d. 

1 — 

8 0 i 

7 6 

13  0 to  17  6 

12  0 to  18 

18  4 

12  0 to  13 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbs. 

6 6f 

4 10 

7 2 8 0 

8 0 „ 10  0 

10  4 

6 6 „ 7 6 

OATS. 

5 10 

6 6 

8 8 „ 9 11 

7 9 „ 10  # 0 

12  4 

8 0 „ 12  6 

BARLEY. 

40  0 to  60  0 

49  0 -= 

> 

56  0 to  93  0 

56  0 „ 96  0 

FLAX. 

70  9} 

66  4 | 

74  0 to  93  0 

84  0 to  98  0 

84  0 „ 96  0 

94  0 „ 108  0 

BUTTER. 

41  2J 

Basis  of 

46  0 to  60  0 

50  0 to  65  0 

50  0 to  58  0 

00  0 to  60  0 

BEEF. 

48  9J 

41  0 

56  0 „ 63  0 

56  0 „ 65  0 

06  0 „ 60  8 

56  0 „ '66  0 

MUTTON. 

38  7 

32  0 

45  0 „ 50  0 

47  0 „ 50  0 

49  0 „ 62  0 

54  0 

PORK. 

3 9} 

3 6 to  6 6 

4 0 „ 5 8 

5 0 „ 8 0 

4 0 „ 5 4 

2 6 to  4 0 

POTATOES. 

10Jd.  to  1 0 

1 0 to  1 2 

1 3 to  1 4§ 

0 11  to  1 1 

1 0 to  1 1 

1 3 

WOOL,  per  lb. 

1 8 „ 2 4 

1 6 „ 2 2 

4 0 „ 4 6 

4 6 „ 5 6 

3 0 „ 4 10 

2 6 to  3 6 

HAY,  per  112  lbs. 

„ I 1 

104  „ 1 0 

1 6 „ 2 6 

1 8 „ 2 6 

1 8 „ 2 4 

1 3 „ 1 8 

STRAW  „ 

4 0 „ 4 6 

4 3 „ 4 4 

5 0 

4 0 6 0 

4 10  „ 6 0 

5 6 

EGGS,  per  120. 

£7  to  £12 

£8  to  £14 

£8  to  £13 

£9  to  £15 

£12  to  £16 

£12  to  £17 

MILCH  COWS. 

■£6  „ £7  10 

£4  „ £8  10 

£4  „ £7 

£0  „ £10 

•£6  „ £11 

£7  „ £11 

TWO- YEAR-OLD 

CATTLE. 

£2  „ £5 

2 10  ,,  £6  10 

£2  „ £5 

£2  10  „ £5 

£4  „ £7 

£4  „ £8 

ONE-YEAR-OLD 

s ■ d.  s.  d. 
16  0 „ 24  0 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
18  0 „ 26  0 

8.  d.  8.  d. 
19  0 „ 22  0 j 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
1 0 „ 27  0 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
18  0 „ 25  0 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
18  0 „ 20  0 

CATTLE. 

jAMBS. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  7-~continued. 


Mean  of  Minimal  and  of  Maximal  Prices  of  Irish  Agricultural  Produce  in  the  year  1840, 
for  1886  with  the  Average  Minimal,  and  the  Average 


NOTE. — These  prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market  reports  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette. 
been  taken  from  the  Dublin  Gazette  or  other  official  source  of  information.  The  prices  of  Flax  are  taken 
Wool,  Hay,  and  Straw  are  Dublin  prices.  Eggs. — The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  rates  current 

Cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  coWtxy  fairs  held  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  Butter  given  were  taken  from  reports  of  Cork  and  other  leading 

The  figures  in  Clarendon  type  show  the  Highest  Average  Maximal  and  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
PRODUCE. 

1857. 

1858. 

1859. 

1860. 

1861. 

1862. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

8.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

s.  d.  8.  d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbs., 

10  0 to  11  0 

8 0 to  9 0 

9 6 to  11  6 

11  0 to  13  4 

10  0 to  13  3 

8 OtolO  0 

OATS, 

6 0 „ 7 0 

6 0 „ 6 6 

7 0 „ 7 6 

8 0 „ 9 4 

6 3 „ 7 9 

5 0 „ 7 6 

BARLEY,  

8 0 „ 0 6 

5 6 „ 8 6 

8 0 „ 8 6 

8 0 „ 10  6 

6 6 „ 9 6 

6 3 „ 8 9 

FLAX, 

56  0 „ 80  0 

72  0 „ 112  0 

35  0 „ 91  0 

42  0 „ 91  0 

36  0 „ 72  0 

56  0 „ 84  0 

BUTTER,  „ 

84  0„H5  0 

98  0 „ 104  0 

02  0 „ 114  0 

74  0 „ 103  0 

105  0„  108  0 

88  0 „ 93  0 

BEEF,  „ 

60  0 to  63  0 

56  0 to  60  0 

50  0 to  62  0 

45  0 to  63  0 

58  0 to  03  0 

54  0 to  00  0 

MUTTON,  „ 

56  0 „ 68  0 

56  0 „ 60  8 

51  4 „ 59  6 

59  0 „ 70  0 

60  8,  67  4 

00  8 „ 70  0 

PORK, 

55  0 

40  0 „ 44  0 

40  0 „ 50  0 

50  0 „ 58  0 

50  0 „ 53  0 

44  0 „ 48  0 

POTATOES,  „ 

5 0 to  6 0 

2 4 „ 4 0 

2 4 „ 5 4 

4 0 „ 7 6 

4 4 „ 5 6 

3 6 „ 4 4 

WOOL,  per  lb., 

1 6 

1 3 

1 5 to  1 6 

1 7 to  1 8 

1 6 

1 0 to  1 9 

HAY,  per  112  lbs.,  ... 

3 0 to  3 10 

8 0 to  3 10 

4 6 „ 5 8 

3 0 „ 4 2 

3 0 to  3 8 

3 0 „ 4 0 

STRAW,  „ 

1 0 „ 1 10 

l 4 „ 2 0 

3 0 „ 8 0 

1 8 „ 2 4 

1 2 „ 2 2 

1 8 „ 2 4 

EGGS,  per  120, 

5 3 „ 6 4 

5 0 „ 5 10 

5 0 „ 0 0 

5 0 „ 0 2 

5 10  „ 6 6 

5 6 „ 0 4 

MILCH  COWS,  ... 

£12  to  £20 

£12  to  £20 

£12  to  £18 

£11  to  £20 

£12  to  £20 

£10  to  £18 

TWO-YEAR  OLD 
CATTLE. 

£7  „ £12 

£8  „ £10 

£7  „ £13 

£8  „ £12 

£7  „ £10 

£8  „ £12 

ONE-YEAR-OLD 

CATTLE. 

£3  „ £4 

£5  „ £7 

£3  10  „ £7 

£4  „ £7 

£3  10  „ £7 

£5  10  „£7  10 

LAMBS,  

s.  d.  s.  d. 
20  0 „ 31  0 

8.  d.  s.  d. 
20  0 „ 32  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
20  0 „ 28  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
25  0 „ 35  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
24  0 „ 82  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
22  0 „ 33  o 
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PAPER  No.  7 —continued. 

and  in  each  of  the  40  years,  1846-85:  From  “ Purdon’s  Irish  Farmers’  and  Gardeners’  Almanac 
Maximal,  Price  for  the  40  years,  and  the  Average  Prices  in  1886— continued. 


The  prices  of  Grain  are  those  of  the  Dublin  Market.  Where  only  one  quotation  is  given  for  a year  it  has 
from  reports  of  markets  in  Ulster,  chiefly  Armagh  and  Belfast.  The  prices  of  Beef,  Mutton,  Pork  Potatoe? 
dining  the  summer  months  in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  Milch  Cows,  tw^y ear-old  and  <m™r  old 
each  yeai,  and  published  m the  Farmers  Gazette.  The  prices  of  Lambs  are  those  current  during  Mav  and  June 
butter  markets  m Munster,  and  also  the  Dublin  market.  ° y and  J une 


Lowest  Average  Minimal  Price  in  any  of  the  40  yecvrs,  1846-85. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  7 — continued. 


Mean  of  Minimal  and  of  Maximal  Prices  of  Irish  Agricultural  Produce  in  the  Year  1840, 
for  1886 ; with  the  Average  Minimal,  and  the  Average 


NOTE. — These  prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market  reports  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette. 
been  taken  from  the  Dublin  Gazette  or  other  official  source  of  information.  The  prices  of  Flax  are  taken 
Wool,  Hay,  and  Straw,  are  Dublin  prices.  Eggs. — The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  rates  current 
.Cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  country  fairs  held  dining  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  Butter  given  were  taken  from  reports  of  Cork  and  other  leading 


The  figures  in  Clarendon  type  show  the  Highest  Average  Mammal  and  the 


DESCRIPTION  OF 
PRODUCE. 

1869. 

1870. 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. 

1874. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

«•  d.  s.  d. 

s,  d.  8.  d. 

s.  d.  s.  d. 

*.  d.  s.  d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbs. 

12  0 

10  4 

12  6 

12  8 

12  0 

9 4 

OATS,  „ 

8 6 

7 11} 

8 0} 

7 8 

6 10 

0 0 

BARLEY,  „ 

10  If 

8 1} 

8 10} 

9 1} 

5 6 

9 1 

FLAX,  „ 

50  0 to  90  0 

44  0 to  76  0 

64  0 to  112  0 

60  0 to  70  0 

66  7 

56  0 to  70  0 

BUTTER,  „ 

108  0„113  0 

110  0 „ 130  0 

114  0 „ 118  0 

100  0 „ 126  0 

110  0 to  140  0 

110  0 „ 150  0 

BEEF,  „ 

05  0 to  80  0 

70  0 to  72  6 

70  0 to  80  0 

70  0 to  85  0 

70  0to95  0 

70  0 to  85  0 

MUTTON,  „ 

50  0 „ 79  4 

74  8 „ 77  0 

74  8 „ 84  0 

74  8 „ 88  8 

74  0 ,,.88  8 

74  8 „ 88  8 

PORK,  „ 

60  0 „ 63  0 

52  0 „ 60  0 

40  0 „ 42  0 

48  0 „ 50  0 

50  0 „ 60  0 

55  0 „ 60  0 

POTATOES,  „ 

2 4 „ 4 4 

3 4 „ 4 8 

3 9 „ 4 9 

5 0 „ 8 6 

3 8 „ 6 0 

2 8 „ 3 0 

WOOL,  per  lb. 

1 2 to  1 4 

1 0 to  1 4 

1 10  to  2 1 

1 10  to  2 0 

1 5 to  2 0 

1 3 to  1 9} 

HAY,  per  112  lbs.  ... 

3 0 „ 4 4 

4 0 „ 4 10 

3 6 „ 4 6 

3 0 „ 4 0 

6 0 „ 7 0 

4 8 „ 6 0 

STRAW,  „ 

1 8 „ 2 8 

1 10  „ 2 6 

2 2 „ 2 8 

2 0 „ 3 0 

2 6 „ 4 4 

2 6 „ 3 6 

EGGS,  per  120, 

5 8 „ 6 9 

0 0 „ 7 6 

6 0 „ 7 0 

6 6 „ 7 0 

6 3 „ 8 4 

7 0 „ 9 0 

MILCH  COWS,  ... 

£13  to  £24 

£16  to  £23 

£17  to  £21 

£13  to  £21 

£15  to  £25 

£18  to  £28 

TWO-YEAR-OLD 

CATTLE. 

£ „ £11 

£9  „ £11 

£10  „ £13  10 

£13  „ £14  10 

£9  „ £14 

£12  „ £10 

ONE-YEAR-OLD 

CATTLE. 

£4  „ £0  10 

£3  10  „£7  10 

£6  „ £9 

£7  „ £8  8 

£5  „ £11 

£6  „ £9 

LAMBS, 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
22  0 „ 27  0 

S.  d.  s.  d. 
35  0 „ 38  0 

S.  d.  8.  d. 
26  0 „ 36  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
25  0 „ 40  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
30  0 „ 50  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
30  0 „ 45  0 j 
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PAPER  No.  7 — continued. 

and  in  eaeh  of  the  40  years,  4816-85  : Fnm  “Purdon’s  Irish  Farmers-  and  Gardeners’  Almanae 
Maximal,  Phice  for  the  10  years,  and  the  Average  Peices  in  1886— continued. 


c^yTmaTtd  £Z  °Se  ’ZStt ft 7 V **  » “■ 

butter  markets  in  Munster,  and  also  the  Dublin  marked  P bS  th°Se  current  durmg  May  and  June 

n any  of  the  40  years,  1846-85. 


1875. 

1876. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

DESCRIPTION  OP 

J.  d,  s.  d. 

*•  d.  s.  d. 

8.  d.  8.  d. 

8 . d.  s.  d 

S.  d.  8.  d 

, * , 

9 5 

9 8} 

10  8 

8 3 to  9 6 

10  .0  to  12  0 

9 0 to  9 6 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbe. 

8 2 

7 5} 

8 0J  • 

8 0 „ 9 0 

6 8 „ 10  6 

7 0 „ 8 0 

OATS,  „ 

8 8 

8 4} 

9 0 

7 0 „ 9 9 

7 0 „ 9 3 

7 0 „ 8 8 

BARLEY,  , 

60  0 to  88  0 

52  0 to  74  0 

66  0 to  82  0 

52  0 „ 72  0 

56  0 „ 80  0 

50  0 „ 80  0 

FLAX,  „ 

115  0 „ 140  0 

110  0 „ 154  0 

89  0 „ 126  0 

90  0„  115  0 

61  0 „ 181  0 

80.  0 „ 140  0 

BUTTER  „ 

70  0 to  87  6 

70  0 to  85  (j 

60  0 to  84  0 

65  0 to  84  0 

50  0 to  80  0 

60  0 to  70  0 

BEEF, 

65  4 „ 84  0 

76  0 „ 98  0 

74  8 „ 102  8 

74  8 „ 98  0 

56  0 „ 93  4 

65  4 „ 84  0 

MUTTON, 

58  0 „ 60  0 

51  9J 

51  0 „ 60  0 

46  0 „ 60  0 

46  0 „ 57  0 

56  0 „ 58  0 

PORK,  „ 

3 0 „ 4 0 

3 6J 

5 0 „ 7 0 

3 6 „ 5 6 

5 0 „ 7 4 

2 6 „ 3 8 

POTATOES,  „ 

1 5 to  1 8 

1 2 to  1 4} 

1 1J  to  1 4 

1 0 to  1 3 

0 9}  to  0 Ilf 

1 2 to  1 5 

WOOL,  per  lb. 

5 6 „ 6 0 

5 0 „ 6 6 

3 10  „ 4 8 

3 0 „ 4 0 

4 0 „ 5 0 

3 0 „ 4 0 

HAY,  per  112  lbs. 

2 6 „ 4 0 

2 4 „ 4 4 

2 0 „ 3 0 

1 2 „ 2 8 

1 6 „ 2 4 

1 4 „ 2 0 

STRAW,  „ 

7 3 „ 9 0 

6 4 „ 11  0 

5 10  „ 7 6 

5 0 „ 9 0 

7 6 „ 9 0 

5 10  „ 10  0 

EGGS,  per  120. 

£16  to  £24 

£14  to  £24 

£16  to  £26 

£15  to  £24 

£14  to  £23 

£12  to  £22 

MILCH  COWS. 

£10  „ £12 

£10  „ £16 

£10  „ £15 

£10  „ £15 

£9  „ £14 

£9  10  „ £15 

TWO-YEAR-OLD 

CATTLE. 

£7  „ £9 

£5  „ £12 

£5  „ £10 

£6  „ £11 

£5  „ £10 

£5  „ £11  15 

ONE-YEAR-OLD 

S.  d.  s.  d. 
25  0 „ 42  0 

8.  d.  s.  d. 
26  0 , 50  0 

s.  d.  8.  d. 
JO  0 „ 45  0 

s.  d.  s.  d. 
30  0 „ 48  0 

S.  d.  s.  d. 

22  0 „ 50  0 

8.  d.  s.  d. 
27  0 „ 47  0 

CATTLE. 

LAMBS. 

— L 

1 

1 
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PAPER  No.  7 — continued. 

Mean  of  Minimal  and  of  Maximal  Prices  of  Irish  Agricultural  Produce  in  the  Year  1840, 
for  1886 with  the  Average  Minimal,  and  the  Average 

NOTE. — These  prices  have  been  taken  chiefly  from  the  market  reports  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette. 
been  taken  from  the  Dublin  Gazette  or  other  official  source  of  information.  The  prices  of  Flax  are  taken 
Wool,  Hay,  and  Straw  are  Dublin  prices.  Eggs. — The  prices  given  are  the  wholesale  rates  current 
Cattle,  have  been  taken  from  the  reports  of  country  fairs  held  during  the  months  of  May  and  June  in 
in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  Butter  given  were  taken  from  reports  of  Cork  and  other  leading 

The  figures  in  Clarendon  type  show  the  Highest  Average  Maximal  and  the 
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PAPER  No.  7 — continued. 


““  in  each  of  the  40  years,  18*6-85  : Fm  “Peon’s  Irish  Farmers’  and  Gardeners  "Almanac 
Maximal,  Price  for  the  40  years,  and  the  Average  Prices  in  1886-continued. 


The  prices  of  Grain  are  those  of  the  Dublin  market.  Where  only  one  minteKm.  • 
from  reports  of  markets  in  Ulster,  chiefly  Armagh  and  Belfast.  The  prid  mT  fop*  lfc  has 

dm-mg  the  summer  months  in  the  Dublin  market.  The  prices  of  MUch  Mutt?“>  P°rk>  Potatoes, 

each  year,  and  published  in  the  Farmers’  Gazette.  The  pnces  of  Lamhs  * year'o  d.  and  one-year-old 

butter  markets  in  Munster,  and  also  the  Dublin  market.  1 6 t^°Se  curreQt  dunng  May  and  June 


Lowest  Average  Minimal  Price  in  any  of  the  40  years,  1846-85. 


DESCRIPTION  OF  PRODUCE 

40  YI 

Minimal 

Prices. 

AES,  1346-35 — Av 

Mean 

Maximal 

erag-e  of 

All  items. 

1886. 

Average  Prices. 

s.  d. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

d. 

WHEAT,  per  112  lbs., 

9 0 

11 

10 

10 

10 

6 

4 

OATS, 

6 7 

8 

5 

7 

7 

6 

3 

BARLEY, 

7 2 

9 

3 

8 

1 

6 

6 

FLAX,  „ 

50  0 

83 

0 

66 

4 

52 

3 

BUTTER,  „ 

88  0 

117 

0 

101 

4 

86 

4 

beef,  „ 

56  0 

70 

0 

63 

1 

52 

11 

MUTTON, 

61  0 

77 

0 

68 

4 

64 

2 

PORK, 

47  0 

54 

0 

50 

3 

40 

3 

POTATOES,  „ 

3 5 

5 

5 

4 

4 

2 

9 

WOOL,  per  lb., 

1 2 

1 

5 

1 

3 

0 

9 

HAY,  per  112  lbs., 

3 2 

4 

5 

3 

9 

3 

0 

STRAW  „ 

1 7 

2 

7 

2 

1 

2 

1 

EGGS,  per  120, 

5 6 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

4 

milch  COWS, 
TWO-YEAR-OLD  cattle,... 
ONE-YEAR-OLD  CATTLE,  ... 

lambs,  ... 

— 

£12  3 0 
£8  2 0 

£4  7 0 

s.  d. 

22  8 

£19  12 
£12  0 
£7  17 

s. 

36 

o o o 

-13  O 

£15  18  0 
£10  3 

£6  10 

8.  d. 

29  0 

£14  10 
£9  7 
£5  13 
29 

0 

6 

9 

1 

^th  the  kind  pel-mission  of  the  Proprietor. 

Qqq 
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APPENDIX  D. 

PAPER  No.  L 

Paper  sent  by  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  to  Earl  Cowper,  President  of  the  Commission. 


_ The  following  are  among  the  points  to  which  the 
direction  of  the  Commission  might  be  directed  with 
advantage. 

1.  The  failure  of  free  sole. 

A reference  to  the  Report  of  the  Bessborough  Com- 
mission, and  to  the  debates  upon  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  will  show  the  immense  importance  which  was 
attached  to  the  introduction  of  free  sale.  “ It  is  to  this 
provision  that  we  look,”  said  the  Bessborough  Commis- 
sioners, “for  giving  to  the  landlord  an  advantage 
under  the  new  system,  which  would  in  some  measure 
compensate  for  what  he  loses.”  . . . “It  has  been 
of  so  much  obvious  benefit  to  the  landlords  to  have 
this  reserve  to  draw  upon,  that  they  havejooked  on 
with  comparative  indifference  while  the  notion  of 
tenant-right  was  first  carried  into  a custom,  and  after- 
wards embodied  in  law.  The  tenant  who  sets  behind- 
hand with  the  world  is  urged  by  the  agent  to  sell 

he  is  even  anxious  to  sell  if  he  sees  any  chance  of 
righting  his  affairs  before  his  whole  interests  are 
swallowed  up  by  debts  and  arrears  of  rent.  He  takes 
his  money  or  what  remains  of  it,  and  buys  a smaller 
farm,  or  emigrates,  and  betakes  himself  to  a humbler 
calling.  No  agrarian  outrage  follows,  and  the  descent, 
if  any,  in  the  social  scale  is  arranged  for  with  as  little 
hardship  and  heart-burning  as  possible.”  [u.  Report 
of  the  Bessborough  Commission,  paragraph  45  ; see 
also  paragraphs  G7  & 68.] 

It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  in  the  “ Com- 
pensation for  Disturbance  Bill,”  introduced  by  Mr. 
Forster,  in  1881,  it  was  provided  that  a landlord, 
evicting  a tenant  for  non-payment  of  rent,  should  not 
be  liable  to  the  penalties  attached  under  the  Bill  to 
such  evictions,  if  he  offered  to  the  tenant  what  was 
described  in  section  1,  sub-section  3,  as  a “ reasonable 
alternative,”  and  it  was  explained  by  the  Ministers 
responsible  for  the  measure,  that  the  “reasonable 
alternative,”  specially  contemplated  by  them,  was  a 
permission  to  sell  his  interest. 

This  alternative  is,  under  the  Act  of  1881,  now  open 
to  every  tenant  in  Ireland. 

Although,  however,  in  special  cases  high  prices  have 
been  given  for  tenant-right,  where  the  sale  was  not 
interfered  with  by  the  Land  League,  -it  will,  I think, 
be  found  that  at  the  present  moment,  in  the  greater 
part  of  Ireland,  the  free  sale  provisions  of  the  Act 
are  virtually  inoperative. 

It  is  probably  the  case  that  the  reluctance  of  the 
tenant  to  buy  is,  to  some  extent,  caused  by  the  fall 
in  prices,  which  has  diminished  the  means  of  buyers 
as  well  as  the  value  of  the  vendor’s  interest.  There 
can,  however,  I think,  be  no  doubt  that  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years  the  tenants  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  a duty,  which  they  owe  to  themselves,  to 
hold  their  land,  and  not  to  have  recourse  to  sale. 
The  fact  that,  in  many  cases,  large  arrears 
of  rent  are  due  by  the  insolvent  tenant  both  to 
his  landlord  and  to  other  creditors,  renders  it  scarcely 
worth  his  while  to  part  with  his  interest  for  the  sake 
of  the  small  balance  available  after  these  claims  have 
been  satisfied. 

I have  myself,  however,  known  cases  where  ten  or 
twelve  years  purchase  of  the  rent  has  been  offered  to  a 
small  tenant,  on  the  landlord’s  part,  and  where  this 
offer  has  been  declined,  and  I may  add  that,  not  long 
ago,  1 asked  my  agent  whether,  if  I allowed  him  to 
spend  £1,000  in  consolidating  some  of  the  smaller 
holdings  on  my  Kerry  property,  by  buying  out  some 
oi  the  insolvent  farmers,  he  would  be  able  to  spend 
toe  money,  and  that  his  reply  was  to  the  effect  that 


there  was  no  prospect  of  his  succeeding  in  doing 

In  spite  of  the  distress  prevailing  in  some  parts  of 
Ireland,  I have  no  doubt  that  were  the  law  enforced, 
and  bankrupt  tenants  made  to  under-stand  that  they 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  occupation  of  then- 
holdings,  free  sale  would  again  become  what  it  was 
intended  by  the  framers  of  the  Land  Act  to  be,  a self- 
acting solution  of  many  of  the  difficulties  'which  at 
present  beset  the  relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

Rents  and  Prices. 

The  Commission  will  find  abundant  evidence  with 
regard  to  the  recent  fall  in  the  prices  of  agricul- 
tural produce  ; this  fall  has  been  serious  even  in  the 
case  of  high  class  stock  and  butter.  The  low  class 
animals  bred  in  many  parts  of  the  West,  and  the 
wretchedly-made  butter  there  produced  were  the  first 
to  feel  the  effects  of  the  depression,  and  became  at 
times  almost  unsaleable.  The  difficulties  thus  occa- 
sioned to  the  tenants  have  been  aggravated  by  two  ex- 
ceptional incidents,  the  failure  of  the  Munster  Bank 
and  the  restriction  of  credit,  due  no  doubt  to  the  dis- 
covery on  the  part  of  the  local  tradesmen  that  the  debts 
due  by  the  tenants,  to  the  landlord  were  not  the  only 
liabilities  which . it  was  possible  for  the  fanner  to 

I have  no  doubt  that  the  combined  effect  of  these 
causes  has  been  to  render  even  judicial  rents  difficult 
of  payment  in  some  of  the  poorer  localities.  The 
tenants  in  these  districts  live  from  hand  to  mouth  and 
do  not  set  the  profits  of  a good  year-  against  the  loses 
of  a bad  one.  Until  lately  they  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  running  into  debt  in  bad  years  and  diminishing 
their  liabilities  in  years  of  prosperity.  Under  any 
circumstances  some  of  the  neediest  and  most  incompe- 
tent fanners  are  sure  to  fail  whenever  circumstances  are 
adverse  to  them.  It  does  not,  I think,  follow  that 
for  this  reason  the  rents  which  the  Court  has 
fixed  are  other  than  fan-  rents.  The  test  of 
fairness  is  not  the  ability  of  an  individual  tenant 
or  body  of  tenants  to  pay  at  a particular  mo- 
ment. Some  regard  must  be  had  to  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  soil,  and  to  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  cultivated ; it  can  scarcely  be  contended  that  the 
standard  of  rents  should  be  measured  by  the  ability  of 
a thoroughly  incompetent  fanner  to  make  the  rent  in 
an  exceptionally  unpropitious  season.  No  industry 
could  Survive  a general  levelling  down  of  this  kind. 

Every  competent  authority  who  has  examined  into 
the  condition  of  Ireland,  has  called  attention  to  the 
ignorance  and  incompetency  displayed  by  the  smaller 
farmers.  There  is  room  for  infinite  improvement  in 
regard  to  their-  stock  by  the  exercise  of  ordinary  care 
in  breeding  the  local  cattle. 

The  quality  of  the  butter  made  in  these  districts  is 
also  capable  of  immense  improvement.  I know  dis- 
tricts in  which,  by  the  introduction  of  creameries  and 
butter  factories,  the  price  obtained  by  the  farmer  for 
his  goods  has  been  raised  by  a pound  to  thirty  shil- 
lings a hundred  weight. 

The  very  small  size  of  some  of  the  holdings  afeo, 
tells  seriously  against  the  quality  of  the  butter.  Good 
butter  cannot  be  made  where  it  is  churned  in  very 
small  quantities,  so  that  for  this  as  well  as  other 
r-easons,  the  consolidation  of  some  of  the  smaller  farms 
is  desirable. 

I have  explained  the  reasons  for  which,  in  the  face 
of  the  exceptional  combination  of  adverse  circum 
stances  above  referred  to,  I have  thought  it 
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desirable  to  offer  an  abatement  even  on 

judicial  rents  on  my  Kerry  estate.  Such 

concessions  on  the  part  of  the  landlords  should  not 
be  regarded  as  involving  an  admission  that  with  re- 
ference to  the  full  term  of  fifteen  years  the  judicial 
rents  are  too  high.  Before  any  such  conclusion  is 
come  to  the  Commission  will  no  doubt  consider 
whether  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  prices  down  to  the  level  of 
1885-6  will  be  permanent.  It  should  be  borne  in 
mind — 1.  That  industries  other  than  agriculture  have 
been  exceedingly  depressed,  and  the  demand  for  agri- 
cultural produce  consequently  diminished.  2.  That 
Atlantic  freights  are  at  a figure  which  compels  the 
steam  shipping  companies  to  cany  at  a loss.  3.  That 
owing  to  the  rapied  development  of  the  cattle  raising 
industry  in  the  North  American  Continent  there 
has  been  an  enormous  surplus  of  stock  available  for 
export. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  statistics  of  the  United 
States,  show  that  although  there  is  a remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  head  of  cattle  bred  in  the  country,  its 
population  is  increasing  at  a still  more  rapid  rate. 

All  these  are  considerations  which  should  make  us 
hesitate  to  anticipate  with  confidence  a continuation  of 
the  combination  of  difficulties  which  now  affect  the 
Irish  agriculturist. 

Under  the  above  circumstances  I doubt  whether  a 
case  can  be  established  for  further  intervention  be- 
tween landlord  and  tenants.  Such  intervention  might 
conceivably  become  inevitable  if  it  could  be  shown 
that  landlords  were  by  their  action  precipitating  a 
serious  social  crisis.  Whether  this  is  so  the  Commis- 
sion will  be  able  to  judge. 

On  my  Keriy  estate  out  of  eleven  hundred  tenants, 
twenty-eight  only  have  been  evicted  in  1886,  of  these 
sixteen  have  redeemed  and  the  remaining  twelve  are 
still  able  to  do  so.  In  all  cases  legal  proceedings  have 
been  discontinued  on  payment  of  one  gale  and  costs 
by  the  tenants.  It  should  be  observed  that  as  in 
nearly  every  case  two  or  three  gales,  in  some  instances 
seven  or  eight,  are  due,  excluding  the  hanging  gale, 
and  as  the  decrees  were  obtained  early  in  the  present 
year,  that  is  before  the  May  gale  of  1886  became 
usually  payable,  the  gale  of  which  payment  has  been 
actually  enforced,  is  that  which  should  have  been  paid 
in  May,  1885,  at  which  time  the  present  depression 
had  not  yet  fully  set  in. 

Should  it  be  decided  to  revise  judicial  rents,  the 
landlord  should,  I think,  be  allowed  to  claim  the 
right  of  selling  the  fee-simple  of  his  estate  at  a price 
which  would  make  the  rentcharge  payable  by  the 
tenant  equal  to  the  revised  rents  imposed  by  the 
Court.  I should  be  disposed  to  act  in  the  same  manner 
in  case  it  should  be  decided  to  allow  leaseholder’s  to  go 
into  the  Land  Court. 


Purchase  of  Holdings  by  Tenants. 

It  is  desirable  that  the  operation  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s 
Act  should  be  facilitated  and  extended  for  the  follow-  ' 
ing  reasons  : — 

1st — We  have  reason  to  expect  a change,  which 
will  place  the  local  government  of  Ireland  in  the  hands 
of  popularly  elected  bodies.  It  will  be  a serious  mis- 
fortune to  the  country  if  such  a change  should  take 
place  without  a large  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
owners  of  land.  The  burden  of  local  taxation  at 
present  falls  either  directly  or  ultimately  upon  the 
landlord.  There  is,  I take  it,  no  dispute  as  to  thus. 
The  rent  of  a holding  must  be  higher  or  lower,  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  local  taxation,  for  which  it  is 
liable.  What  will  be  the  result  if  the  rates  come  to  be 
paid  by  the  landlord  and  spent  by  the  farmers  1 There 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  every  reason  for  expecting  that 
if  these  rates  are  both  paid  and  spent  by  the  same 
class,  that  class  will  administer  them  with  scrupulous 
frugality. 

2nd. — There  will  be  less  difficulty  in  enforcing  any 
agrarian  law,  ultimately  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  if 


this  law  is  no  longer  enforced,  solely  in  the  interests  of 
what  is  commonly  spoken  of  as  “ Landlordism.”  Public 
feeling  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  Parlia- 
ment will  regard  in  a very  different  spirit  proceedings 
taken  for  the  enforcement  of  a land  tax  payable  to 
the  Government,  and  the  same  proceedings  when 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  payment  of 
rent. 

3rd. — The  present  tenure  is  full  of  defects,  the  land- 
lord, who  has  become  a mere  annuitant,  and  who  has 
no  real  control  over,  or  voice  in,  the  selection  of  the 
persons  who  occupy  his  propei-ty,  has  no  inducement  to 
improve  it. 

The  tenant,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  taught  to 
look  to  agitation  as  a legitimate  means  of  improving 
his  position,  and  will  maltreat  his  land,  with  a view 
of  obtaining  a further  reduction  of  his  rent  at  the  end 
of  his  statutory  term. 

The  statutory  term  is  a bad  one.  It  is  too  long,  if 
regard  is  to  be  had  to  the  effect  of  fluctuations  in  yield 
and  price  upon  the  smaller  tenants.  It  is  too  short, 
if  we  are  to  look  to  it  for  the  final  settlement  of  the 
relations  of  landlord  and  tenant. 

I have  seen  it  suggested  that  the  judicial  rents 
might  be  liable  to  revision  at  short  intervals  of,  say, 
two  or  three  years,  with  reference  to  the  variations  of  . 
the  price  of  certain  kinds  of  agricultural  produce. 
Such  a system  might  work  in  the  case  of  com  farms. 
It  would  not  be  practicable  where  the  tenant  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  price  of  stock,  which  varies  almost 
infinitely,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  markets 
and  the  quality  of  the  animals  sold.  The  uncertainty 
of  fluctuating  rents  would  be  inconvenient,  and  would 
have  a bad  effect  upon  the  parties,  all  of  whom  would 
have  more  to  gain  by  a permanent  settlement.  A fixed 
rentcharge  would  be  the  best  solution,  with  prompt 
means  for  compelling  the  defaulter  to  sell  his  interest. 

There  would,  undoubtedly,  be  a wide-spread  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  the  tenants  to  acquire 
their  holdings  on  the  liberal  terms  now  placed  within 
their  reach.  They  have,  however,  been  deterred  by 
(1),  the  advice  of  the  National  League ; (2),  their 
own.  suspicion  that  a debt  due  to  the  State  would  be 
enforced  more  stringently  than  a debt  due  to  the  land- 
lords ; (3),  the  prospect  of  further  alterations  in  the 
law  affecting  tenure,  and  of  further  reductions  of  rent' 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  years  term.  The 
tenure  clauses  of  the  Land  Act  have  from  the  first 
stood  in  the  way  of  the  purchase  clauses. 


Suggestions  for  Facilitating  Purchase. 

1.  The  Court  should  be  empowered  to  deal  expedi- 
tiously with  the  different  interests  involved  in  each 
transaction.  These  are  often  complicated  by  the  ex- 
istence of  rentcharges  or  middleman  tenancies.  The 
owner  of  the  tithe-rentcharge  should  not  be  allowed 
to  frustrate  a sale  by  insisting  upon  unreasonable 
terms  for  himself.  In  the  case  of  middleman  tenan- 
cies the  Court  might  distribute  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  equitably  between  the  head  landlord  and  subor- 
dinate landlords. 

2.  The  Land  Commissioners  should  be  permitted  to 
authorize  sales  upon  terms  which  would  not  discour- 
age landlords  from  selling.  It  is  no  doubt  the  duty 
of  the  Court  to  protect  the  taxpayer  from  a ruinous 
bargain.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  the 
security  depends  not  only  on  the  value  of  the  land- 
lord’s interest,  but  also  upon  that  of  the  tenant.  It 
should  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  every  year  which 
passes  after  the  transaction,  and  every  instalment  paid 
by  the  tenant,  diminishes  his  liability  and  the  risk 
incurred  by  the  public  in  advancing  the  purchase 
money. 

Parliament  did  not  scruple  to  abstract  from  the 
landlords,  without  compensation,  rights  of  ownership, 
the  value  of  which,  if  expressed  in  terms  of  money, 
would  have  been  very  considerable  indeed.  The  claim 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer  that  he  is  on  no 
account  to  incur  any  risk  in  order  to  remedy  the  con- 
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sequences  of  the  legislation  of  1881,  comes  with  bad 
grace  from  those  who  were  so  liberal  at  the  expense 
of  others. 

Should  the  number  of  years  purchase  at  which  sales 
are  sanctioned  by  the  Land  Commission  be  fixed  at 
too  low  a rate  many  of  the  smaller  and  needier  land- 
owners,  the  transfer  of  whose  property  to  their  tenants 
would  be  especially  desirable,  could  not  afford  to  sell, 
and  would  hold  on  to  their  estates  with  a determina- 
tion to  extract  from  them  the  uttermost  farthing  which 
the  law  permitted  them  to  demand. 

The  following  imaginary  case  would  illustrate  my 
meaning.  A.  B.  has  bought  in  the  Incumbered  Estate 
Court  an  estate  of  £1,000  a year  for  £23,000,  his 
rental  has  been  reduced  by  the  Land  Court  to  £750, 
the  sale  of  the  estate  at  sixteen  years’  purchase  of  the 
reduced  rental  would  return  to  A.  B.  the  sum  of 
£12,000,  in  ’lieu  of  the  £23,000  originally  spent  by 
him.  The  smaller  sum  invested  at  four  per  cent,  (he 
would  only  receive  three  per  cent,  at  first  on  one-fifth 
of  the  purchase  money)  would  yield  him  an  income  of 
less  than  £480  a year.  The  loss,  making  every  allow- 
ance for  saving  of  expense  owing  to  diminished  liability 
on  account  of  agency  expenses,  local  taxation,  &c., 
would  probably  swallow  up  the  whole  of  the  available 
resources  of  the  vendor,  and  barely  suffice  to  pay  off 
the  incumbrances  to  which  most  of  these  small  proper- 
ties are  liable. 

The  effect  of  the  transaction  upon  the  tenants 
themselves  should  also  be  considered.  I assume  that 
it  is  not  desired  to  drive  away  from  Ireland  the  whole 
of  the  owners  of  land  in  that  country,  and  that  the 
public  would  regard  with  satisfaction  the  retention  of 
their  estates  by  the  most  improving  members  of  the 
class.  A few  such  sales  as  that  above  described 
would,  however,  render  such  a state  of  things  impos- 
sible. The  tenants  on  the  estate  sold  for  sixteen 
years’  purchase  would  find  a rent  of  say  £75  per 
annum  converted  into  a terminable  rentcharge  of 
£48.  The  great  disparity  between  these  sums  would 
create  abundant  discontent  among  those  tenants  who 
had  not  had  the  opportunity  of  pm-chasing  their  hold- 
ings,  and  would  lead  to  a universal  demand  on  the 
part  of  the  whole  of  the  tenants  of  Ireland  for  the 
expropriation  of  their  landlords. 

From  this  point  of  view,  it  would  appear  as  if  the 
price  payable  by  purchasing  tenants  should  be  so 
adjusted  as  to  make  the  rentcharge  payable  by  them 
fall  somewhat,  though  not  too  much,  below  the  fixed 
rent  recoverable  by  the  landlord  from  the  non-pur- 
chasing tenant.  The  latter  would,  on  a liberally 
managed  estate  such  as  those  which  it  is  desirable  to 
perpetuate,  expect  from  his  landlord  benefits  which 
would  compensate  him  for  the  fact  that  liis  annual 
payments  were  somewhat  higher  than  those  of  his 
neighbour  who  had  become  the  owner  of  his  holding, 
and  had  no  longer  a right  to  look  for  such  extraneous 
assistance. 

Under  such  an  adjustment  as  I have  described  I 
should  look  forward  to  a complete  disappearance  of 
the  neediest  and  most  unimproving  landlords,  and  to 
the  sale  of  the  outlying  portions  only  of  the  well- 
managed  estates. 

Risks  attached  to  Purchase. 

It  is  idle  to  deny  the  existence  of  these.  A succes- 
sion of  bad  seasons,  or  any  exhibition  of  weakness  on 
the  part»of  the  Government  of  the  day,  might  lead  to 
an  agitation  against  the  payment  of  the  rentcharge  • 
on  the  other  hand  : — 

1.  The  public,  and  its  representatives  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  in  the  Executive  Government, 
■would  regard  the  exaction  of  a low  fixed  rentcharge’ 
payable  to  the  State,  in  a light  very  different  from 
that  in  which  they  would  regard  the  exaction  of  rent 
by  a class  so  unpopular  as  the  landlords. 


There  would  be  far  less  prospect  of  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  tenants  to  the  officials  of  the  State 
than  there  is  at  present  of  resistance  to  the  landlords, 
many  of  whom  have  not  the  means  to  withstand  un- 
scrupulous demands,  and  are  consequently  much 
exposed  to  them. 

3.  It  is  worth  while,  as  a speculation,  to  run  some 
nsk  for  the  sake  of  improving  the  condition  of  the 
country.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  recently  stated  “ that 
civil  government  costs  in  Ireland  16s.  per  head  of  the 
population,  and  in  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom 
only  8s.  per  head." 

4.  No  other  course  is  open  which  does  not  involve 
some  risk,  reduce  rents  as  low  as  you  please,  when  the 
final  reduction  has  been  made,  you  must  contemplate 
aiding  the  landlords  to  recover  them  with  the  whole 
strength  of  the  Executive. 

Intervention  of  Local  Authorities. 

I doubt  whether  it  would  be  desirable  at  the  outset 
to  impose  upon  any  newly  constituted  or  reformed 
local  bodies  the  duty  of  collecting  or  making  good  the 
rentcharge.  Such  bodies  would  be  unacquainted  with 
the  management  of  land,  nor  could  any  duty  be 
imposed  upon  them  more  likely  to  interfere  with 
their  usefulness,  or  to  add  to  their  difficulties,  than 
the  duty  of  levying  rent  on  their  own  constituents. 

After  the  new  local  bodies  have  been  for  some  time 
in  existence,  and  are  able  to  borrow  at  a low  rate  of 
interest  on  the  security  of  the  local  taxes,  it  might  be 
found  possible  to  transfer  to  them,  wholly  or  in  part, 
the  liability  for  the  principal  debt,  and  the  duty  of 
the  interest. 


As  to  Irish  Rents  generally. 

I believe  it  is  the  case  that  in  that  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  a smaller  portion  of  the  value  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  finds  its  way  into  the  landlord’s 
pocket  than  in  any  other.  This  point,  I believe,  has 
been  elaborated  by  Sir  James  Caird.  In  the  United 
States  rented  land  sometimes  pays  as  much  as  one-half 
the  gross  yield  to  the  owner. 

In  England  it  used  to  be  said  that  the  farmer 
should  make  three  rents  out  of  the  land.  I fancy, 
however,  that  as  a rule,  the  landlord’s  share  of  the’ 
gross  output  is  smaller  than  a third,  but,  of  course, 
everything  depends  upon  the  style  of  farming  adopted 

In  Kerry  I doubt  whether  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  yield  of  the  land  is  jiaid  as  rent. 


Distinction  between  Different  Parts  of  Ireland. 

I need  not  insist  upon  the  wide  contrast  presented 
by  different  portions  of  the  country  in  regard  to  fer- 
tility, cultivation,  and  solvency  of  the  tenants.  I 
think  the  Commission  should  bear  in  mind  that  there 
are  infinite  gradations  in  these  respects.  It  is  a mis- 
take to  speak  of  the  whole  of  the  West  as  uuiformly 
wretched  and  poverty-stricken.  Language  which 
would  not  be  exaggerated  if  applied  to  the  “'congested 
districts”  of  Connaught  would  be  wholly  inapplicable 
to  districts  occupied  by  small  farmers  paying,  say,  £10 
a year,  with  a cow  for  every  20s.  of  rent  (a  common 
rato  in  Kerry).  There  is  a disposition  to  represent 
the  whole  of  the  small  tenants  of  Ireland  as  hopelessly 
insolvent,  and  the  landlord’s  interest  in  their  holdings 
as,  consequently,  quite  worthless. 


Migratory  Labour. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  in  Munster  there  is 
practically  no  migratory  labour.  It  is  commonly 
believed  by  many  people  that  Irish  rents  are 
earned  by  work  in  England  : in  Connaught  this  is  to 
some  extent  the  case,  but  not  in  the  oth°r  provinces. 
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PAPER  No.  2. 

Sent  to  Earl  Cowper  by  the  Most  Rev.  L.  Gillooly,  Bishop  of  Elphin. 


Observations  on  matters  connected  with  the  Land  Acts  of  1881  and  1885,  submitted  to  the  Royal  Cost- 
mission  on  the  Land  Acts,  on  the  9tli  December,  1886,  by  the  Most  Rev.  L.  Gillooly,  Bishop  of 
Elphin. 


I. — Payment  of  Rents. 

Speaking  generally,  I believe  that  rents,  non-judicial  as 
well  as  judicial,  are  being  freely  paid,  wholly  or  in  part, 
according  to  the  available  means  of  the  tenants,  where 
equitable  reductions  have  been  made  to  the  tenants. 

For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  in  the  tenant  class 
a very  general,  and,  even  for  Ireland,  a very  unusual 
scarcity  of  money,  arising  chiefly  from  a very  limited 
demand  and  very  low  prices  for  farm  stock  and  produce  of 
every  kind.  Money  is,  therefore,  now  wanting  in  very 
many  cases  to  meet  the  landlord’s  full  demand ; and  pay- 
ment on  account  is  all  that  can  be  made  or  expected. 
There  is  no  combination,  public  or  private,  that  I know  of, 
against  the  payment  of  equitable  rents  ; nor  is  there,  except 
perhaps  in  a few  isolated  cases,  any  disposition  on  the  part 
of  individual  tenants  to  disavow  what  are,  in  their  class, 
considered  their  just  obligations  to  their  landlords.  The 
present  public  combined  action  of  tenants  has  no  other 
object  but  the  obtaining  of  equitable  reductions  of  rent. 
The  tenants  generally  regard  such  united  action  as  an  in- 
dispensable means  of  success,  and  they  have  recourse  to  it 
freely  and  deliberately,  influenced  and  aided  undoubtedly, 
but  not  intimidated,  by  the  local  National  Leagues,  which 
are  almost  exclusively  composed  of  the  tenant  class. 

II.— -Reduction  of  Rents  always  Excessive. 

The  non-judicial  rents  of  small  holdings,  whether  held 
from  year  to  year  or  by  lease,  are  universally  admitted  to 
be  excessive.  The  reduction  of  them  is  claimed  by  tenants 
as  a matter  of  strict  justice,  and  as  an  indispensable  condi- 
tion of  their  payment  of  rent,  and  they  found  their  claim 
on  the  following  very  solid  grounds : — 

1st.  The  old  rents  were,  as  a rule,  fixed,  not  by  the  pro- 
duce or  the  productive  qualities  of  the  iand,  but  (a)  by  the 
necessities  of, the  tenants  ; (b)  by  their  competition  for  even 
small  scraps  of  the  worst  land ; (o)  by  their  earnings  in 
England,  and  even  by  the  remittances  of  their  children 
from  America. 

2nd.  The  old  excessive  rents  were  again  and  again  raised, 
according  as  the  tenants  were  reclaiming  or  improving 
their  holdings  by  their  own  hard,  unaided  labour,  or  when 
there  was  a rise  in  market  prices ; and  frequently,  when 
arrears  of  rent  had  accumulated  in  years  of  blight  and 
famine,  a new  increase  of  rent  was  arbitrarily  and  per- 
manently imposed  on  the  miserable  tenant  as  an  equivalent 
for  those  arrears. 

3rd.  Old  rents  often  exceeded  the  value  of  the  produce 
of  the  land.  They  seldom  .left  the  tenant  the  means  of 
decent  support  for  himself  and  his  family.  Under  those 
rents,  and  until  lately,  his  food,  clothing,  and  lodging  were 
a disgrace  to  a civilized  country.  He  was  unable  to  clothe 
or  educate  Ins  children.  For  some  years  past  there  has 
been,  happily,  in  the  food,  clothing,  and  housing  of  the 
small  tenant  class  a considerable  improvement;  but 
although  this  progress  has,  as  might  be  expected,  produced 
exceptional  cases  of  improvident  indulgence  and  extrava- 
gance. it  does  not  generally  in  any  respect  amount  to,  much 
less  exceed,  what  a landlord  with  the  ordinary  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  humanity,  should  desire  to  see  universally  prevail 
amongst  his  tenantry.  Very  many  of  our  petty  tenants 
still  want  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  and  it  is  only  by  hard, 
incessant  toil,  ami  by  depriving  their  families  of  those 
necessaries,  that  they  contrived  in  past  years  to  pay  the  old 
rents.  Who  will  venture  to  assert  that  they  are  still  bound 
to  pay  them  by  still  subjecting  themselves  and  their  chil- 
dren to  such  grievous  privations  9 In  their  minds,  at  least, 
the  exaction  of  such  rents  is  a violation  of  God’s  law, 
which  a Just  Government  should  condemn  and  prevent; 
and  the  English  law  that  enforces  it  is  in  their  eyes  utterly 
unjust,  and  to  be  submitted  to  only  from  sheer  necessity. 
Therefore,  were  they  even  able  to  pay  those  excessive  rents, 
which  they  are  not,  they  will  not  pay  them.  The  baton, 
even  the  bayonet,  has  but  litlle  terror  for  creatures  so 


familiarized  with  sickness  and  death.  Nevertheless,  it  te 
perfectly  certain  that  the  very  poorest  of  this  class  are 
anxious  to  retain  their  homes,  however  miserable,  by  the 
payment  of  a fair  rent.  I am  rather  diffuse  on  this  point, 
but  I think  it  important  to  state  clearly  the  deep,  immov- 
able feelings  and  convictions  of  the  people  in  reference 
to  it. 

4th.  A deterioration  and  exhaustion  of  the  soil  (caused 
by  constant  cultivation,  sameness  of  crops,  and  insufficient 
manuring,  and  which  is  inevitable  in  small  holdings  of 
inferior  land)  renders  the  crop*  very  defective  in  quality' 
and  quantity,  and  contributes  largely  to  the  impoverish- 
ment of  small  tenants. 

III. — Reduction  of  Rents  that  have  become 
Excessive. 

It  is  stated  very  positively,  and  I believe  very  truly,  that 
the  value  even  of  the  best  agricultural  farms  has  been 
gradually  decreasing  during  the  last  half  century,  and  very 
rapidly  during  the  last  few  years,  owing  to  the  following 

I st.  The  deterioration  of  the  quality  of  grass,  hay,  corn, 
and  turnips,  and  other  roots,  owing  to  purely  climatic 
causes,  chiefly  the  heavy  constant  rains,  and  the  absence  of 
warm,  sunny  weather.  Both  these  causes  have  been 
operating  steadily,  and  more  and  more  injuriously  during 
the  last  fifty  years  ; and,  as  I have  been  frequently  assured 
by  the  most  experienced  graziers  and  farmers,  they  have 
reduced  the  value,  even  of  grass  land,  by  one-third.  Those 
lands  will  feed  one-third  less  stock  now  than  they  did  fifty 
or  twenty  years  ago. 

2nd.  The  fall  in  the  prices  of  cattle  and  land  produce  of 
every  kind,  consequent  on  American  and  Australian  com- 
petition, which  I have  been  assured  by  many  gentlemen  of 
wide  experience  from  America  and  Australia,  is  certain  not 
only  to  maintain  its  present  activity,  but  to  acquire  a vast 
and  permanent  development. 

From  the  operation  of  those  two  causes,  which  are 
entirely  above  the  control  of  landlord  and  tenant,  land  has 
lost  about  one-half  its  value ; so  that  rents  which  some 
years  ago  were  equitable,  and  accepted  as  such,  have  now 
become  excessive,  and  their  reduction  is  claimed  as  a mat- 
ter of  justice  and  necessity.  This  leads  to  the  question  of 

IY. — Judicial  Rents. 

1st.  Judicial  rents,  except  those,  recently  fixed,  have 
become  inequitable,  owing  to  the  great  and  unexpected  fall 
in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  which  has  lately 
occurred. 

2nd.  The  judicial  rents,  as  fixed  by  the  majority  of  the 
Sub-Commissioners,  were  considered  Unfairly  high  by  the 
tenants,  even  before  the  fall  in  prices  occurred.  The  ave- 
rage of  their  reductions  is  stated  to  have  been  twenty  per 
cent,  lower  than  those  made  by  the  minority,  who  were  cer- 
tainly not  inferior  in  legal  knowledge  or  agricultural  experi- 
ence to  their  colleagues. 

3rd.  The  tenants  feel  aggrieved  by  the  inclusion  of  their 
improvements  in  the  letting  value  of  their  holdings. 

For  these  reasons  a reduction  injudicial  rents  has  become 
necessary,  as  the  recent  decisions  of  the  Land  Commission- 
ers evidently  prove.  Several  landlords  in  this  county,  and 
in  Roscommon  and  elsewhere,  are  spontaneously  making 
reductions  of  from  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  thereby 
recognise  the  justice  of  the  tenants’  demand.  If  the  de- 
mand is  general,  so  are  the  causes  that  have  led  to  it. 

From  the  above  considerations  I have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  all  rents  reductions  have  become  necessary, 
and  that  in  looking  for  them  the  tenants  do  not  mean  to  act 
and  are  not  acting  dishonestly.  The  reductions  must  m 
justice  vary  on  different  estates,  and  on  different  classes  ot 
holdings,  according  to  the  diversity  of  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  holdings.  To  fix  the  amount  of  those  re- 
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ductions  and  of  the  future  rent  equitably  and  satisfactorily 
will  be  a difficult  task.  Amicable  private  arrangements 
between  landlord  and  tenant  are,  I fear,  impracticable. 
The  work,  it  seems  to  me,  can  be  done  only  by  a State 
Commission,  and  not  permanently  even  by  it  unless  the 
tenant  interest  be  fairly  represented  on  it.  ' The  fair  rent, 
once  fixed  and  accepted,  should  be  subject  to  revision  at 
short  periods,  or  else  vary  from  year  to  year  with  the  vary- 
ing prices  of  farm  produce.  This  latter  mode  of  regulating 
rent  appears  the  most  equitable  ; but  I fear  it  would  be.  even 
if  workable,  a new  and  fruitful  source  of  misunderstanding 
and  litigation,  which  we  do  not  want. 

IIow  utterly  ruinous  the  reductions  I advocate  may 
prove  to  the  majority  of  landlords  I fully  realize,  and  most 
cordially  would  I avert  the  evils  they  apprehend.  But, 
surely,  it  is  neither  justice  nor  wise  policy  to  continue  to 
crush  and  starve  the  millions  in  order  to  save  the  luxuries 
of  the  few ; and  it  would  be  the  height  of  absurdity  and 
cruelty  to  pretend  that  when  the  State  withdrew  the  oppres- 
sive privileges  of  a class  they  should  seek  compensation  for 
their  loss  from  those  who  had  been  for  ages  the  victims  of 
their  oppression.  If  compensation  be  due  it  should  come, 
not  from  the  victims,  but  from  the  State  that  immolated 
them  to  the  privileged  class.; 

The  views  I here  express  are  those  of  the  tenant  classes 
and  their  friends,  and  I believe  every  proposition  I have 
laid  down  would  meet  the  acceptance  of  landlords  and  their 
sympathizers  if  their  judgment  were  not  biassed — verj 
pardonable  in  most  cases— by  self-interest. 

Land  Act  of  1885. 

I.  The  dual  ownership  of  land  must  lead  to  constant  dis- 
agreements between  landlords  and  tenants,  and  prove  a 
bitter  source  of  political  strife.  Tenant  proprietorship  has. 
therefore,  become  a necessary  condition  of  social  order  and 
peace.  However,  in  advocating  the  creation  on  a large 
scale  of  tenant  proprietors,  I would  deprecate  as  its  conse- 
quence the  banishment  from  Ireland  of  the  present  resident 
landlords.  Their  presence  in  their  altered  relations  with 
the  people  would  contribute  much  to  the  material  and  social 
improvement  of  the  country,  und  they  would*  I am  sure, 
enjoy  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  people. 

II.  The  extent  to  which  present  tenants  should  be 
made  owners  of  their  present  holdings  is  a grave  and 
difficult  question,  which  should,  I think,  be  decided  differ- 
ently, according  to  the  different  Conditions  of  the  tenancies* 
and  especially  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  holdings. 
To  bind  a tenant  to  bad,  unimprovable  land,  is  to  bind  him 
and  his  successors  to  poverty. 

III.  IIow  to  deal  with  congested  districts  is  also  a diffi- 
cult problem,  which  cannot  be  solved  at  once  by  any  legis- 
lative enactments.  Indiscriminate  emigration,  even  if 
voluntary,  would  be  no  benefit  either  to  the  emigrants  or 
the  country  they  go  to  ; nor  would  it  benefit  those  who 
remain  at  home,  as  experience  has  proved  in  Mayo  and 
Galway.  The . following  appear  to  me  the-  only  effectual 
means  of  drawing  away  the  population  from  the  congested 
districts,  and  enabling  them  to  live  at  home  by  their  in- 
dustry : — 

1st.  To  purchase  the  rich  grass  lands  from  which  the 
occupants  of  the  bad  lands  of  the  congested  districts  have 
been  removed,  chiefly  within  the  last  fifty  years. 

2nd.  To  subdivide  those  lands  into  farms  of  moderate 
size  and  sell  them  as  agricultural  holdings  to  working  farm- 
ers of  good  conduct  and  practical  experience,  and  having 
sufficient  means  to  build  suitable  farm-houses  and  offices  and 
to  work  the  farms.  On  the  larger  of  those  holdings  provision 
should  be  made  for  labourers.  There  is  a considerable 
portion  of  my  diocese  occupied  by  tenants  holding  from 
cen  to  thirty  acres  of  good  land.  They  are  all  comfortable 
and  respectable,  and  give  a large  amount  of  employment. 
Many  of  them  have  deposits  in  the  banks,  and  it  is  the  sons 
of  this  class  of  farmers  that  would  eagerly  look  for  the  new 
allotments.  It  would  be  a grave  mistake,  I think,  to  give 
them  t6  the  poor,  unskilful  tenants  of  the  congested  dis- 
tricts. 


075. 

The  new  agricultural  holdings,  cultivated  by  their 
owners,  would  soon  double  the  value  of  the  grass  land. 

3rd.  To  purchase  and  in  part  roughly  reclaim  improvable 
waste  lands,  build  cheap  but  substantial  cottages  on  them, 
and  offer  those  cottages  with  moderate  tracts  of  land 
attached,  on  favourable,  inviting  terms  to  the  tenants  in  the 
congested  districts. 

4th.  To  make  the  treasures  of  the  sea  available  for  the 
support  of  the  congested  population  on  and  near  the  sea 

oth.  The  reafforesting  of  waste,  unreclaimable  lands, 
which  would  give  extensive  employment. 


IV.  Purchase  of  their  Holdings  by  Tenants. 

1st.  The  tenants  generally  are  most  anxious  to  become 
the  owners  of  their  holdings ; they  regard  ownership  as  a 
certain  means  of  largely  and  permanently  improving  their 
condition,  and  if  they  hesitate  and  delay  to  make  advances 
to  the  landlords  or  to  accept  their  offers,  it  is  solely  because 
the  terms  of  sale,  measured  oil  present  excessive  rents,  are  or 
would  be  unfavourable  and  unfair  to  the  tenant,  and  they  see 
their  interest  in  waiting  for  equitable  reductionsof  rent,  which 
if  not  freely  given  by  landlords,  must,  in  their-  opinion,  be  • 
soon  enforced  by  'he  State.  This  view  shows  prudence  and 
intelligence.  Those  who  are  acting  on  it  repudiate  the 
charge  of  seeking  to  take  a dishonest  advantage  of  the  land - 

2nd.  The  provisions  of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  as  to  the 
amount  and  security  of  loans  for  the  purchase  of  holdings 
would  give  entire  satisfaction  to  the  tenants,  without  in- 
volving any  loss  to  the  Treasury. 

3rd.  It  would  be  generally  the  wish  of  the  tenants,  as  far 
as  I can  judge,  that  landlords  who  acquired  their  properties 
by  recCnt  purchase,  and  who  let  them  at  equitable  rents, 
should  receive  compensation  for  what  loss  they  may  now 
sustain  by  the  compulsory  sale  of  their  land;  but  tin 
tenants  would  strongly  protest  against  the  injustice  of 
levying  ihis  compensation  on  themselves,  by  requiring  them 
to  pay  too  high  a price  for  the  land.  The  compensation 
should  come  from  the  State, 

4th.  Tho  sale  of  estates,  if  not  voluntarily  offered  on 
equitable  terms,  should  be  to  some  extent  compulsory ; 
certainly,  in  the  case  of  companies,  of  absentee  landlords, 
of reclaimable  bog  and  wastelands.  In  other  cases,  after 
a due  reduction  of  rents  by  the  State,  the  sale  might  be  left 
to  voluntary  arrangement  between  landlord  and  tenant. 

5tli;  The  selling  price  of  land,  when  the  sale  is  compul- 
sory, would  bo  fixed  by  a mixed  Commission  composed  in 
equal  proportions  of  nominees  of  the  Government,  the 
landlords,  and  the  tenants. 

In  all  sales,  Whether  voluntary  or  compulsory,  the  value  ‘ 
of  all  improvements  and  fruits'  of  improvements  made  by 
the  tenant  or  his  predecessors  in  title  should  be  excluded 
from  the  selling  price. 

6 th.  The  intervention  of  local  associations  or  private  cpm- 
panies  between  the  landlord  and  tenant  in  the  sale  of  land 
would  be  unsatisfactory  in  many  ways.  The  work  can 
be  done  promptly  and  fairly  only  by  State-appointed 
commissioners. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  read  and  carefully  considered 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the  foregoing  statement  by  the 
Bishop  of  Elphin,  and  we  feel  pleasuie  in -fully  endorsing 
them. 

►J<  John  MacKviij.y, 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

►J*  Hugh  Conway, 

Bishop  of  Ivillala. 

►J«.Fbancis  .T.  M'Cohmack, 

Bishop  of  Achonry. 

►J*  Thomas  J.  C.vr.K, 

Bishop  of  Galway;  &c. 
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PAPER  No.  3. 

Pa?ek  seat  in  by  Mr.  Gilbert  de  L.  Willis,  Secretary  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  County  Kildare. 


Having  been  unable  to  attend  for  examination  during 
the  recent  sittings  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Land  Acts  in  Dublin,  I beg  to  submit  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Commissioners  the  following  notes  on  the 
subjects  they  are  authorized  to  enquire  into.  My 
observations  will  be  based  to  a large  extent  on  the  ex- 
perience and  opportunities  I have  had  of  knowing  or 
learning  something  of  the  financial  position  of  the  Irish 
peasantry  during  a long  service — from  18GG  to  1885 — 
in  the  Munster  Bank,  which,  at  the  date  of  its  stopping 
payment  in  July,  1885,  had  forty-three  branches  in  the 
Provinces  of  Munster  and  Leinster. 

The  movement  which  assumed  shape  and  organiza- 
tion by  the  founding  of  the  Land  League  in  October, 
1879,  appears  to  me  to  date  in  reality  from  the  year 
1878,  and  to  have  been  from  the  outset  an  effort  to 
resist  the  payment  of  debts  generally  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  pecuniary  obligations  of  any  kind  whatever. 
From  the  first  moment  a sheriff’s  sale  was  equally  un- 
popular, and  purchasers  at  it  were  equally  denounced 
and  intimidated,  whether  the  plaintiff  happened  to  be 
a landlord,  trader,  banker,  or  other  class  of  creditor. 
This  feature  has  attached  to  the  movement  in  all  its 
stages,  and  goes  far  to  account  for  the  support  and 
sympathy  it  has  attracted  to  it  from  debtors  of  other 
classes  besides  farmers ; and  I anticipate  there  will  be 
little  change  for  the  better  in  this  respect,  until  meaDS 
have  been  found,  by  the  lapse  of  time  or  otherwise,  of 
removin'*  or  greatly  lightening  the  burden  of  indebted- 
ness which  has  undoubtedly  been  contracted  by  a 
large  section  of  the  people  during  the  past  twenty 
years. 

There  are  apparently  no  statistics,  and  it  would 
probably  not  be  easy  to  obtain  any,  that  would  indi- 
cate with  any  exactness  the  aggregate  amount  due  by 
borrowers  of  any  class  in  Ireland  ; but  it  seems  possible 
to  form  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  de- 
positors among  the  farming  classes  and  the  total 
amount  deposited  by  them,  and  if  so,  we  can  also 
approximately  estimate  how  many  are  not  depositors, 
and  even  form  some  idea  of  the.  number  who  are 
debtors. 

The  Deposits  and  Cash  Balances  in  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  Ireland  on  the  30th  June,  188G,  amounted 
to  £29,223,000,  and  it  appears  by  the  report  of  the 
Liquidators  of  the  Munster  Bank,  dated  the  29th 
October,  1885,  that  when  that  bank  suspended  pay- 
ment on  14tli  July,  1885,  it  had  about  19,000 
clients,  whose  deposits  and  cash  balances  amounted  to 
£2,138,000,  being  upon  the  average  about  £112  for 
each  client.  It  seems  reasonable  to  infer  that  a simi- 
lar average  would  be  found  in  all  Irish  banks,  and 
upon  that  assumption  the  total  held  by  all  the 
banks  on  30th  June,  1886,  would  represent  about 
260,000  depositors  or  account-holders.  About  one- 
fourth  of  this  total,  however,  would  represent  current 
account  balances,  the  residue,  say  £22,000,000, 
being  deposit  accounts.  Probably  not  less  than  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  current  account  balances  belong  to 
the  non  agricultural  classes,  as  the  Irish  farmers,  as  a 
rule,  prefer  deposit  receipts  to  a current  account  and 
cheque-book  ; but  of  the  total  deposits  I have  no 
doubt  that  not  less  than  seventy  per  cent.,  say 
£10,000,000,  belong  to  the  farming  classes.  It  would 
follow  that  these  classes  hold  something  more  than  one- 
lialf  of  the  total  credit  balances  in  the  Trish  banks, 
and  represent  from  140,000  to  150,000  individual  de- 
positors. The  amount  in  question,  moreover,  must,  on 
the  whole,  represent  their  accumulated  savings  or 
surplus  capital,  as  the  figures  are  taken  at  the  30th 
June,  at  which  time  of  year  the  moneys  required  for 
investment  in  the  cultivation  and  summer  stocking  of 


the  farms  would  have  been  almost  entirely  withdrawn 
from  the  banks. 

On  the  30th  June,  1886,  there  was  also  in  Post 
Office  Savings’  Banks  in  Ireland,  £2,347,000,  re- 
presenting upwards  of  131,000  depositors,  whose 
average  iit vestments  were  something  under  £18  each  ; 
and  the  Trustee  Savings’  Banks  in  Ireland  held  at 
stme  date  £1,994,000,  representing  upwards  of  49,000 
depositors  holding  on  the  average,  about  £40  each. 

There  are  also  very  large  sums  invested  by  the 
farmers  in  some  districts,  principally  in  parts  of 
Leinster  and  Ulster,  in  the  funds  and  in  the  shares  of 
Irish  railways,  banks,  and  other  securities,  and  even  in 
loans  to  local  landlords  and  traders,  the  security  in  these 
latter  cases  being  usually  the  promissory  note  of  the 
borrower  for  the  amount,  with  interest  at  three  or  four 
per  cent,  per  annum.  In  the  county  of  Kildare  alone, 

I have  very  good  reason  to  know  that  the  suras  invested 
by  the  farmers  in  these  classes  of  securities  must  ap- 
proach, if  they  do  not  exceed,  £100,000. 

Making  some  allowance  for  investments  of  this 
nature,  and  assuming  that  not  more  than  one  fourth 
of  the  depositors  in  Post  Office  and  Trustee 
Savings’  Banks  belong  to  the  farming  classes, 
it  would  appear  that  there  must  be  something 
like  200,000  persons  of  the  farming  classes 
in  Ireland  whose  circumstances  are  not  only  solvent, 
but  who,  after  meeting  the  claims  of  their  landlords 
and  other  creditors,  have  been  able,  through  good 
seasons  and  bad,  to  accumulate  more  or  less  surplus 
capital  or  savings.  This  number  would  represent 
nearly  two-fifths  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland, 
who  numbered  521,556  in  1885,  and  would  be  more 
than  two-fiths  if  we  exclude  the  very  small  holdings  of 
one  statute  acre  and  less,  very  few  of  which  belong  to 
the  farming  classes  at  all. 

Outside  the  class  of  depositors,  there  is  a numerous 
class  of  farmers  who  never  save  money,  but  who 
manage  on  the  whole  to  pay  their  way,  and  are  seldom, 
and  only  for  temporary  purposes,  in  debt.  If  we  add 
both  classes  together,  I believe  I am  within  the  facts 
in  saying  that  not  less  than  one-lialf  of  the  Irish 
farmers  are  in  solvent  or  more  than  solvent  circum- 
stances. The  great  increase  also  in  the  deposits  in 
banks  and  savings  banks  in  Ireland  (which  have  more 
than  doubled  in  amount  in  the  last  thirty  years), 
proves  that  this  solvent  class  of  men  must  have  largely 
increased  in  numbers  and  improved  in  circumstances 
within  the  same  period  ; and  I believe  that  every  bunk 
officer  of  experience  would  agree  with  me  in  saying 
further,  that  a very  large  majority  of  the  depositors 
and  other  solvent  men  would  be  found  to  be  farmers 
whose  holdings  are  of  sufficient  extent  and  quality  to 
afford  the  tenants  the  means  of  living  upon  and  out  of 
them. 

The  residue,  embracing,  in  my  opinion,  about  one- 
lialf  of  the  occupiers  of  land  in  Ireland,  are  beyond  all 
doubt,  more  or  less  heavily  in  debt,  and  I am  con- 
vinced that  no  adjustment  or  reductions  of  rents,  and 
no  scheme  for  converting  occupiers  into  owners,  can 
do  much  to  relieve,  much  less  to  remove,  the  serious 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  which  this  very  large  section  of 
the  people  have  become  involved,  chiefly  through  their 
own  reckless  borrowing  and  expenditure  during  the 
period  of  inflated  credit,  which  set  in  about  the  year 
1866,  and  collapsed  in  the  autumn  of  1877.. 

This  expansion  of  credit  undoubtedly  originated  in 
the  extension  of  the  banking  system,  and,  to  some  ex- 
tent, of  insurance  agencies  throughout  the  country. 
In  1863  there  were  197  bank  offices  in  Ireland,  an 
in  1877  there  were  426.  Until  1863  the  branch 
banks  were  managed  by  old,  experienced,  and  cautious 
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officers,  whose  general  policy  discouraged  rather 
than  invited  applications  for  advances  from  thg 
farming  classes.  From  that  year  forward,  owing 
to  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  offices,  the 
branch  Managers  were  younger  and  less  experienced 
men,  and  were  tempted  to  lend  too  freely  partly  by 
the  competition  for  busiuess  which  arose  from"  the 
starting  of  rival  banks  in  the  same  town,  and  partly 
because,  down  to  about  ten  years  ago,  the  Directors  of 
most  of  the  Irish  banks  allowed  their  Managers  an 
almost  unlimited  and  very  unsafe  discretion  both  as 
to  the  extent  of  the  advances  made  by  them  and  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  security  obtained  in  each  case. 
No  doubt  this  great  expansion  of  credit  enabled  many 
thrifty  men  to  extend  their  business  and  increase  their 
profits,  but  it.s  results  have  been  to  a large  extent  mis- 
chievous and  even  disastrous.  It  tempted  all  classes 
to  spend  more  than  their  income,  and  to  adopt  a stand- 
ard of  living  beyond  their  means  and  .position  in  life, 
and  it  must  be  added  that  the  classes  who  had  the 
smallest  means  and  the  poorest  prospects  of  being  able 
to  repay  their  debts  were  as  a general  rule  the  most 
reckless  and  imprudent  in  contracting  and  adding  to 
them.  Moreover,  however  large  may  have  been  the 
sums  borrowed  in  hard  cash  from  banks  and  other 
sources  they  formed,  and  still  form,  but  a part,  and 
probably  the  minor  part,  of  this  general  indebtedness  ; 
for  owing  to  the  same  state  of  things  the  small  traders 
and  shopkeepers  all  over  the  count  ry  found  themselves 
able  to  give  almost  unlimited  credit,  and  shop  accounts 
for  goods  of  all  kinds  were  freely  opened  for  even  the 
poorest  and  smallest  farmers,  and  were  allowed  to 
accumulate  and  increase  beyond  all  prudent  limits,  and 
when  payment  in  whole  or  in  part  was  pressed  for 
the  debtor  very  usually  tided  over  it  by  borrowing 
more  money  from  the  bank  or  by  opening  a new  ac- 
count in  some  neighbouring  shop. 

As  might  naturally  be  expected,  however,  the  in- 
creasing indebtedness  of  so  large  a section  of  the 
people  was  accompanied  by  an  ever-increasing  pressure 
on  the  part  of  creditore,  though  this  latter  fact  did  not 
prove  generally  inconvenient,  nor  attract  much  notice 
so  long  as  it  was  possible  to  meet  it  by  the  simple  pro- 
cess of  getting  further  into  debt.  That  the  pressure 
of  creditors,  however,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of 
debt  will,  I think,  be  evident  from  a table  which  I 
append  to  this  paper,  and  which  I have  compiled  from 
the  Judicial  Statistics  published  formerly  by  Dr.  W. 
Neilson  Hancock,  and  in  more  recent  years  by 
the  Registrar-Geueral.  It  gives  for  each  of  the 
twenty  years,  1SGG— 1S35,  the  number  of  proceed- 
ings instituted  for  the  recovery  or  better  securing 
of  money  in  Ireland  under  the  following  heads 
— (1.)  Bills  of  Sale  registered,  (2.)  Judgment 
Mortgages  registered,  (3.)  Writs  issued  in  the 
Courts  of  Exchequer,  Queen’s  Bench,  and  Common 
Pleas,  (4)  Civil  Bills  served  (except  Ejectments  and 
Replevins),  (f>)  Civil  Bill  Decrees  and  Dismisses  exe- 
cuted, (6)  Civil  Bill  Ejectments  served,  (7)  Eject- 
ments executed  for  Non-payment  of  Rent,  (S) 
Petitions  filed  for  Sale  of  Incumbered  Estates,  (9) 
Number  of  Receivers  appointed,  (10)  Debtor  Sum- 
monses issued,  (11)  Petitions  in  Bankruptcy,  and 
(12)  Petitions  for  Arrangement.  The  Table  does  not 
include  Summonses  issued  and  Decrees  obtained  in 
the  Petty  Sessions  Courts  for  small  debts  under  £2. 
There  are  no  statistics  about  them,  but  this  form  of 
proceedings  is  very  largely  resorted  to  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  especially  in  the  poorer  districts. 

The  statistics  in  this  Table  seem  to  indicate  very 
clearly  that  from  1866  the  pressure  of  creditors 
steadily  increased  till  1S74,  in  which  latter  year  the 
figures  show  a large  increase  on  any  previous  record. 
The  crisis  thus  reached,  however,  was  tided  over  with- 
out any  general  collapse  of  credit,  as  the  banks  had 
not  then  taken  alarm,  and  there  was  also  no  serious 
or  organised  resistance  in  the  country  to  the  realisa- 
tion of  securities  or  the  enforcement  of  legal  obliga- 
tions. It  was,  therefore,  still  comparatively  easy  to 
set  tie  old  debts  by  contracting  new  ones,  and  beyond 


doubt  this  was  the  course  most  generally  adopted. 
There  was  accordingly  a large  apparent  improvement 
in  the  relations  between  creditors  and  debtors  ol  all 
classes  in  1875  and  1S7G;  but  a reaction  due,  not  to 
the  reduction,  but  to  the  renewal  and  increase  of  debt, 
could  only  be  illusory  and  temporary,  and  in  1877  anil 
1878  the  pressure  became  general  again,  and  in  1879 
reached  a degreo  of  intensity  never  beforo  known. 
How  serious  and  wide-spread  the -financial  difficulty 
and  embarrassment  then  were  will  be  best  seen  by 
comparing  some  of  the  figures  for  1866,  1874,  1876 
and  1879 : — 


The  banks  first  became  seriously  alarmed  after  the 
bad  harvest  of  1877.  At  the  close  of  that  year  the 
directors  of  the  Munster  Bank  for  the  fix-st  time 
issued  a circular  to  all  their  managers,  direct- 
ing them  not  to  allow  their  clients  to  ixxcx-ease  their 
liabilities,  and  not  to  make  new  advances  to 
any  important  extent  during  the  coming  year 
(1878)  without  special  leave  lroin  the  Board  in  each 
case,  but  also  directing  that  no  undue  px-essure 
should  be  exex-cised  in  exacting  payment  of  existing 
advances.  This  step  marked  the  virtual  collapse  of 
the  long  period  of  inllated  credit  all  over  the  country  ; 
for  1 have  reasoix  to  believe  that  most,  if  not  all,  the 
Ixisli  banks  adopted  a similar  policy  about  the  same 
time,  and  that  their  efforts  to  prevent  new  advances 
being  made,  and  to  call  in  existing  advances,  except 
where  the  secui-ity  was  undoubted,  became  more  and 
more  stringent  from  time  to  time  j and  by  the  middle 
of  1879  the  banks  were  practically  in  line  with  iudiv- 
dual  creditors  in  eixdeavouxing  to  call  in  a large  pro- 
portion of  their  advances  in  all  doubtful  cases.  Debt- 
ors thus  found  themselves  subjected  to  unprecedented 
pressure  fx-om  all  sides,  and  entirely  deprived  of  the 
credit  which  had  enabled  them,  though  in  a very  un- 
safe way,  to  tide  over  any  previous  crisis  of  the  kind, 
and  the  prevailing  difficulty  and  distress  became  in- 
tensified in  every  way  when  the  harvest  of  1879 
tux-ned  out  to  be,  perhaps,  the  worst  known  since 
the  years  of  the  Great  Famine. 

Cn  such  a state  of  things  it  is  hardly  a matter  for 
surprise  that  hopelessly  embarrassed  men  began  to  en- 
deavour to  resist  and  thwart  the  action  of  their  credi- 
tors by  every  means  ixx  their  power,  and  that  their 
efforts  were  opexxly  or  tacitly  seconded  by  those  among 
their  neighbours  who  felt  themselves  oix  the  verge  of 
similar  tr  oubles ; and  had  the  real  position  of  matters 
— the  heavy  indebtedness  and  even  absolute  insol- 
vency of  a large  section  of  the  people — been  kept 
steadily  in  view,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  Parlia- 
ment would  long  siuco  have  enacted  special  measures 
calculated  to  allay  the  crisis,  to'  regulate  the  relations 
of  creditors  and  debtors  generally,  and  to  enable  cre- 
dit to  run  once  more  to  an  extent  useful  and  helpful 
to  all  classes.  However,  as  usually  and  unfortunately 
happens  in  Ireland,  the  main  question  and  the  common 
weal  wex-e  soon  lost  sight  of  in  a heated  political  con- 
troversy, and  in  the  partial  intex-est  of  one  class  the 
general  question  was  narrowed  down  to  an  outcry 
against  rent. 

This  movement,  as  is  well  known,  rapidly  developed 
all  over  tlmee-fowths  of  the  country  into  a furious  oru- 
Ii  r r 2 
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fade  from  platform  and  pulpit,  not  alone  against  rents, 
but  against  the  rights  and  property,  and  even  the  very 
existence  of  landlords  as  a class,  and  it  illustrates  in 
a striking  degree  the  difficulty,  if  not  the  hopelessness, 
of  any  question  being  dealt  with  in  Ireland  in  a ra- 
tional, practical,  and  equitable  spirit.  If  the  tone  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  Land  League  were  justified 
' by  the  facts,  the  great  majority  of  Irish  landlords  must 
have  always  been  unjust,  unmerciful,  and  extortionate 
in  all  their  dealings  with  their  tenantry,  and  rents 
must  have  always  been  in  the  last  degree  unreasonable 
and  unfair ; and  there  should,  moreover,  have  been 
plenty  of  better  materials  at  hand  than  mere  clamour 
and  abuse  to  prove  that  both  these  alleged  causes  were 
. responsible  for  the  distress  and  embarrassment  which 
.prevailed,  not  only  among  a large  section  of  the  farmers, 
but  among  every  class  in  the  community  at  the  same 
time.  It  should,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  dur- 
ing the  last  fifty  or  sixty  years  the  relations  between 
landlord  and  tenant  in  Ireland  have  been  carefully  in- 
vestigated from  time  to  time  by  numerous  Royal 
Commissions  and  Parliamentary  Committees,  com- 
prising, especially  in  recent  years,  many  gentlemen 
whose  sympathies  were  well  known  to  be  on  the  ten- 
ant’s side.  It  may  at  once  be  admitted  that  there  is 
evidence  of  the  existence  to  a certain  extent,  chiefly 
upon  the  smaller  and  more  recently  purchased  proper- 
ties, of  unfair  treatment  of  the  tenants,  and  of 
unreasonable  rents,  but  in  a question  involving 
thousands  of  landlords,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
tenants,  such  cases  might  be  large  in  point  of  numbers, 
and  yet  form  but  a small  percentage  of  the  whole  ; 
and  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  Irish  landlords, 
it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  the  reports  of  all  these 
Commissions  and  Committees  might  be  summed  up 
in  the  words  of  the  Commission  presided  over  by  the 
Earl  of  Bessborough,  in  1880-81,  while  the  Land 
League  movement  was  at  its  height : — “ Though  the 
“ amount  of  rent  was  always  at  the  discretion  of  the 
“ landlord,  and  the  tenant  had  in  reality  no  voice  in 
’ “ regulating  what  he  had  to  pay,  nevertheless,  it  was 
“ unu.sual  to  exact  what  in  England  would  have  been 
• “ considered  as  a full  or  fair  commercial  rent.  Such 
“ a rent,  over  many  of  the  larger  estates,  the  owners 
“ of  which  were  resident  and  took  an  interest  in  the 
“ welfare  of  their  tenants,  it  has  never  been  the  cus- 
“tom  to  demand.  The  example  has  been  largely 
“ followed,  and  is  to  the  present  day  rather  the  rule 
“ than  the  exception  in  Ii-eland  : "•  and  “ The  credit  is, 
“ indeed,  due  to  Irish  landlords  as  a class,  of  not  ex- 
“ acting  all  that  they  were  by  law  entitled  to  exact.” 
So  favourable  a verdict  could  probably  not  be  pro- 
' nounced  of  the  same  or  any  other  class  in  any  other 
Country,  and  there  is,  indeed,  abundant  evidence  that 
Ireland,  as  a whole,  is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
lowest  rented  country  in  Europe. 

But  while  I submit  that  Irish  landlords,  as  a class, 
stand  more  than  acquitted  of  the  charges  and  accusa- 
tions which,  for  interested  and  political  reasons,  have 
been  levelled  at  them  during  the  last  half-a-dozen 
‘ years,  and  while  I hold  that  rents  have  not  been,  or 
‘ have  been  only  in  a small  percentage  of  cases,  the 
cause  and  origin  of  existing  difficulties  and  agitation,  I 
do  not  in  any  way  seek  to  defend  the  Irish  land 
system  as  it  existed  down  |to  1881.  However 


humanely  and  considerately  administered,  it  always 
[appeared  to  me  to  create  a feeling  of  insecurity  among 
the  tenants,  and  to  deter  them  from  improving  their 
holdings,  and  so  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  whole 
country.  I believe,  therefore,  that  the  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881  were,  upon  the  whole,  wise  and 
statesmanlike  and  just  measures,  so  far  as  they  gave 
the  tenant  greater  security  of  tenure,  greater  protec- 
tion for  his  improvements,  and  a greater  disposing 
power  over  his  goodwill  or  separate  interest  in  his 
holding.  No  doubt  it  deprived  the  landlord,  and 
without  compensation,  of  many  seignioral  and  semi- 
feudal  powers  and  privileges,  which  carried  with  them 
a certain  degree  of  social  prestige  and  importance,  and 
the  long  possession  and  exercise  of  which  had  led 
to  their  being  regarded  as  an  inalienable  right,  and 
even  as  a part  of  his  property.  Similar  rights,  however, 
were  abolished,  without  compensation,  by  the  Austrian 
Land  Laws  of  1848-9,  and  by  the  Prussian  Laws  of 
1850,  and  in  both  those  countries  the  result  has  been 
eminently  beneficial,  both  to  the  classes  directly  con- 
cerned, and  to  the  community  at  large,  and  I cannot 
doubt  that  similar  results  will,  in  due  time,  appear  in 
Ireland  also. 

But  if  I am  right  in  holding  that  a large  section  of 
the  farmers  and  rural  population  are  insolvent  or  very 
heavily  embarrassed,  it  is  important  to  ask  have  such 
men  been  placed  in  a position  to  become  solvent  by 
any  abatements  of  rent  heretofore  obtained  by  them 
through  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  or  would  they  be 
enabled  to  get  rid  of  their  difficulties  by  such  a further 
reduction  of  rent  as  might  be  obtained  in  many  cases 
under  a large  scheme  of  Land  Purchase  and  Peasant 
Proprietary  1 I am  afraid  these  questions  must  be 
answered  in  the  negative,  for  many  reasons.  Let  me 
adduce  one  or  two. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a far  greater  difference 
and  distance  between  the  thrifty  and  the  unthrifty 
tenant  than  between  a fair  and  an  unfair  rent,  and  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  a very  large  percentage 
of  those  who  are  heavily  embarrassed  have  nobody  and 
nothing  to  blame  for  it  but  their  own  unthrifty,  idle, 
and  wasteful  ways  and  habits.  To  these  have  to  be 
added,  in  what  are  well  known  as  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, tens  of  thousands  of  so-called  farmers,  who  eke 
out  a miserable  and  starving  existence  from  the  poor 
land  on  which  they  live,  and  who  are  always  in  debt 
to  the  utmost  limit  of  their  credit  or  power  to  borrow. 
The  former  class  would  simply  regard  a reduced  rent 
as  a reason  for  getting  deeper  into  debt,  and  becoming 
more  idle  and  thriftless  than  ever.  To  the  latter  class 
the  total  abolition  of  rent  could  hardly  afford  any  re- 
lief, for  they  practically  hold  their  lands  rent  free 
already,  the  rents  which  they  pay  being  only  on  the 
average  what  a labourer  would  pay  for  his  cabin,  or 
what  would  be  paid  for  an  inferior  class  of  room  in 
tenement  houses  in  the  slums  of  our  towns  and  cities. 

But  assuming  that  the  farmers  generally  applied  any 
reduction  in  their  rent  towards  paying  off  their  debts, 
and  that  they  avoided  contracting  new  debts,  how  soon 
might  they  hope  to  find  themselves  in  easier  and 
better  circumstances  1 The  following  table  will  show 
what  they  have  gained  by  the  reducing  of  rents  under 
the  Land  Act  of  18S1  up  to  the  22nd  August, 
1886 : — 


Nature  of  Proceedings. 

Number  of 

Former  Bent. 

Judicial  Rent. 

Total 

Reduction. 

Percentage  of 
Reductions. 

£ 

£ 

Bents  fixed  by  Sub-Commissioners, 

1,001,580 

1,287,271  i 

314,309 

7,322 

112,708 

89,212 

Bents  fixed  by  band  Commission  on  agreements  between 

82,070 

1,383,682 

1,163,840  | 

229,836 

Bents  fixed  by  Civil  Kill  Courts  on  ditto. 

0,349 

109,156 

90,700 

19 

1.620 

1,153 

Bents  fixed  by  l.and  Commission  on  reports  ot  Valuers  np- 

781 

18,369 

16,307 

10  3 

pointed  by  them  at  request  of  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

Totals 

'176,800 

| 3,227,021 

2,038,549 

588,472 

13-2 
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From  this  table  it  is  evident  that  considerably  less 
than  one-third  of  the  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland, 
and  considerably  less  than  one-third  of  "the  supposed 
aggregate  rental,  have  so  far  been  brought  under  the 
operation  of  the  rent-fixing  clauses  of  the  Act,  and  as 
new  applications  to  fix  fair  rents  have  become  few,  it 
would  appear  that  this  portion  of  the  Act  has  now 
nearly  worked  itself  out.  When  leaseholders  are  ad- 
mitted (and  they  ought  never  to  have  been  excluded) 
there  will,  of  course,  be  a temporary  renewal  of  busi- 
ness in  this  department,  if  fair  rents  are  to  be  fixed  . 
for  them  by  the  existing  methods  ; but  even  thus  it 
seems  probable  that  not  more  than  half  the  holdings 
and  half  the  rental  of  the  country  will  ultimately  be 
found  to  have  been  touched  by  these  clauses  at  all. 

It  appeai-s  further  that  the  average  former  rent  of 
the  176,800  holdings  so  far  dealt  with  was  .£18  5s., 
and  by  a curious  coincidence  the  average  reduction 
of  rent  was  also  just  £18  5s.,  (18-235)  per  cent. 
The  average  of  the  judicial  rents  is  thus  .£14  18s.  6 el ; 
or  about  £15,  if  we  take  into  account  a small  average 
increase  in  rents  altered  on  appeal.  This  reduction 
represents  on  the  average  about  3s.  7 el  in  the  .£  on 
the  old  rent. 

These  figures  also  perhaps  afford  materials  for  esti- 
mating the  probable  rental  of  all  Ireland.  The  total 
number  of  agricultural  holdings  is  565,313,  and  if  the 
average  rental  bo  £18  5s.,  the  aggregate  rental  would 
be  £10,316,962.  No  doubt,  however,  the  very  small 
holdings,  which  are  a lai-ge  percentage  of  the  whole, 
form  only  a small  percentage  of  the  cases  judicially 
dealt  with,  as  the  tenants  could  not  afford,  or  would 
not  deem  it  worth  while,  to  incur  any  costs  in  such 
cases.  These  cases  would,  therefore,  substantially 
reduce  the  total  estimate,  but  on  the  other  hand  a 
considerable  addition  should  probably  be  made  to  it 
for  the  leaseholds,  and  for  lands  let  to  be  used  wholly 
or  mainly  for  pasture.  Both  these  classes  of  holdings 
are  excluded  from  the  Act,  and  they  probably  com- 
prise most  of  the  larger  holdings  in  the  country. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  we  may  take  the  aggregate  rental 
value  at  about  £11,000,000;  and  deducting  from 
this  the  annual  value  of  demesnes  and  other  lands 
in  the  owners’  hands,  the  actual  rental  would  appar- 
ently be  £10,000,000,  or  a little  more.  From  this 
has  also  to  be  deducted  the  reductions  of  rent  made 
and  to  be  made  under  the  Land  Act.  Consequently 
if  all  rents  were  to,  be  converted  into  terminable 
annuities  the  total  to  bo  dealt  with  could  hardly 
exceed  £10,000,000  per  annum. 

To  return,  however,  to  the  question,  how  far  has 
the  reduction  of  rent  helped  to  improve  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  insolvent  or  heavily  embar- 
rassed tenant  1 I am  sorry  to  have  to  think 
there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  such  men 
who,  outside  any  arrears  of  rent  due  to  the  landlord, 
owe  to  the  banks  and  shopkeepers  from  three  or  four 
to  eight  or  ten  times  the  amount  of  their  rent.  I have 
remarked  to  such  men  on  not  a few  occasions  that 
they  could  pay  their  landlord  easily  enough  only  for 
their  outside  debts,  and  their  reply  has  always  been  sub- 
stantially the  same — they  could  pay  one  rent,  but  it  is 
hard  to  make  two — one  for  their  landlord  and  another 
for  their  creditors.  Take,  as  an  example,  a man 
whose  old  rent  was  £18  5s.,  and  who  owes  about  five 
times  that  amount,  say  £90,  in  outside  debts.  Pro- 
bably about  one-half  is  due  to  two  or  three  banks,  and 
the  other  half  to  shopkeepers.  On  his  bank  debt  he 
pays  eight  or  ten  per  cent,  interest,  say  £4  to  £5  per 
annum,  and  he  probably  spends  half  as  much  more  in 
‘treating”  the  men  who  come  with  him  to  sign  renew- 
als of  his  bills  every  three  months,  or  in  paying  their 
travelling  expenses.  The  petty  shopkeepers,  moreover, 
very  soon  find  out  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  then- 
debt,  and  therefore  charge  him  an  increased  price  for 
everything  debited  to  his  account.  This  extra  price 
practically  represents  interest,  and  is  often  most 
usurious,  and  on  not  a few  occasions  a farmer  has 
asked  me  to  increase  his  bank  advance  to  enable  him 
get  out  of  the  clutches  of  some  local  trader,  for  this 


reason  alone.  It  is  easy,  therefore,  to  see  that  such  a 
man,  after  paying  his  rent  to  his  landlord,  has  to  make 
out  half  as  much  more  as  interest  to  his  creditors. 
His  rent,  no  doubt,  has  now  been  reduced  £3  5s.  per 
annum,  so  he  has  to  pay  the  landlord  every  half  year 
just  £1  12s.  6fZ.  less  than  formerly.  Such  a sum 
practically  counts  for  nothing  with  him.  Nominally, 
of  course,  it  helps  to  pay  the  interest  on  his  debt,  but 
it  is  too  small  to  encourage  him  to  make  any  effort  to 
pay  off  or  reduce  the  principal ; and  these  remarks 
apply  with  all  the  greater  force  in  smaller  holdings 
where  rents  have  been  reduced  perhaps  £1  or  £2  a 
year. 

Practically,  therefore,  the  result  of  the  fail-  rent 
clauses  of  the  Act  has  been  to  deprive  the  landlord  in 
many  casfrs  of  a large  part  of  his  income,  and  to 
create  no  little  hardship  and  embarrassment  amon^ 
the  poorer  members  of  the  class,  while  conferring  no 
very  appreciable  advantage  or  benefit  on  the  tenants. 
The  financial  position  of  the  tenantry,  therefore, 
remains  pretty  much  where  it  was,  save  that,  as  the 
figures  show,  creditors  have  been  holding  their 
hands  for  She  last  four  or  five  years,  because  pro- 
ceedings, as  a rule,  prove  abortive.  During  the 
same  period,  however,  ejectments  served,  and  eject- 
ments executed  for  non-payment  of  rent,  have  con- 
tinued to  show  a large  increase  on  the  figures  of 
former  years.  The  reason  is  not  hard  to  find.  An 
ejectment  is  now  almost  the  only  means  a landlord  has  of 
putting  any  effectual  pressure  on  a non-paying  tenant, 
while  the  number  of  ejectments  executed  shows  that 
neither  the  Land  Act  nor  the  Land  League  can  save 
insolvent  tenants  from  going  to  the  wall  like  other 
insolvent  people.  In  not  a few  of  these  cases,  more- 
over, the  ejectment  is  executed  to  help  the  tenant  out 
of  his  difficulties,  as  a new  letting  is  made  to  some 
member  of  his  family  who  cannot  be  made  responsible- 
for  his  debts.  The  outcry  that  is  repeatedly  raised 
about  ejectments  and  evictions,  however,  is  very  ficti- 
tious. Twenty  thousand  ejectments  served  means 
that  the  landlords  have  adopted  that  form  of  proceed- 
ings to  put  pressure  on  something  under  four  per  cent, 
of  the  tenants,  while  5,000  ejectments  executed  would 
represent  less  than  one  per  cent,  of  the  tenants  ; and 
there  are  very  few  years  in  which  these  totals  have  been 
reached. 

On  the  one  hand,  therefore,  it  is  clear ' that  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a century  a large  section  of  the 
people  have  become  prosperous  beyond  anything  ever 
before  known  in  the  history  of  the  country.  We  can 
see  it  in ' the  great  increase  in  the  deposits  in  joint 
stock  banks  and  savings’  banks,  in  their  enhanced 
standard  of  living,  in  the  handsome  and  costly  build- 
ings— churches,  chapels,  convents,  monasteries,  paro- 
chial houses,  schools,  &c., — erected  during  the  same- 
period  all  over  the  country  by  the  spontaneous  offer- 
ings of  the  peasantry,  and  in  many  other  facts  that 
would  strike  even  a casual  observer.  Add  to  this  - 
that  for  several  years  the  land  laws  of  Ireland  have 
been  more  favourable  and  fair  to  the  tenant  than 
those  of  any  other  country  in  the  world.  And  yet 
Ireland  remains  unquiet,  disturbed,  and  discontented. 
Why  is  this  so  ? Is  it  only  some  sentimental  antipa- 
thies of  race  against  race,  or  class  against  class?  or  is 
it  not  rather  proof  that  there  are  still  substantial 
grievances  and  difficulties  stopping  the  way  to  peace 
and  contentment? 

I have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  most  wide- 
spread and  serious  of  such  obstacles  to  a better  state 
of  things  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  pressure  of  debts  con- 
tracted by  the  improvident  and  very  poor  classes  dur- 
ing a period  of  inflated  credit  and  prosperity.  So  long 
as  these  debts  remain  out  of  all  proportion  to  the 
debtor’s  means  and  ability  to  pay,  so  long  will  his 
position  be  precarious,  and  any  rent,  however  reduced 
or  reasonable,  will  seem  to  him  a rack-rent  and  more 
than  he  is  able  to  pay. 

Another,  and  hardly  less  serious  cause  of  discon- 
tent, has  been  the  exclusion  from  the  Land  Act  cf 
1881  of  leaseholders  and  the  tenants  of  pasture  lands. 
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It  has  led  numbers  of  them  who  held  aloof 
from  the  agitation  in  its  earlier  stages  to  join 
its  later  phase,  aud  there  can  be  no  peace  till 
they  are  admitted.  Their  claims  have  also  been 
greatly  strengthened  by  the  many  instances  in  which 
landlords  have  already  voluntarily  admitted  them,  and 
cancelled  their  leases.  A large  leaseholder  told  me 
but  a few  days  ago  that  he  subscribed  £5  to  the 
National  League  last  year,  for  the  first  time,  that  he 
would  give  them  ,£10  this  year,  and  would  continue  to 
subscribe  till  leases  were  brought  within  the  Act.  I 
happened  also  to  meet  a large  farmer  a short  time  ago 
who  has  taken  an  active  and  violent  part  in  political 
agitation,  in  a neighbouring  county,  for  the  last  couple 
of  years.  He  complained  very  angrily  about  the  con- 
ditions and  covenants  in  his  lease.  I remarked  that 
I thought  he  took  more  interest  in  a Parliament  in 
College-green,  than  any  other  topic.  He  laughed,  and 
said,  “ If  my  lease  is  set  aside  they  may  make  the  laws 
for  us  for  ever  in  Australia,  for  all  I’ll  care.” 

In  offering  some  suggestions  for 

Alterations  or  Additions  to  the  Laws, 

I do  so  with  much  diffidence,  as  I feel  that  fuller 
information,  both  from  home  and  foreign  sources,  is  to 
be  desired  on  some  of  the  most  important  questions  at 
issue. 

For  instance,  the  Tables  published  by  the  Land 
Commission  give  no  information  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  any  particular  class  or  size  of  holdings  have 
been  brought  within  the  rent-fixing  clauses  of  the 
Land  Act  of  1881.  It  would  be  satisfactory  if  a 
Table  could  bo  had  showing  by  counties  the  number  of 
cases  dealt  with  where  the  former  rent  was — Not  over 
£3  ; over  £3  and  not  over  £5  ; over  £5  and  not  over 
£1  10s. ; over  £7  10s.  and  not  over  £10;  over  £10 
and  not  over  £15  : over  £15  and  not  over  £20 ; over 
£20  and  not  over  £30  ; over  £30  and  not  over  £50  ; 
over  £50  and  not  over  £100  ; and,  lastly,  over  £100. 

Again,  in  1869-70,  valuable  reports,  now  out  of 
print,  were  obtained  by  Parliament  from  Her  Majes- 
ty’s representatives,  respecting  the  tenure  of  land  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe.  Portions  of  these 
might  with  advantage  be  reprinted,  and  further  re- 
ports, brought  down  to  the  present  date,  might  be 
asked  for,  bearing  on  such  points  as  the  following  : — 
Full  details  of  all  land  purchase  schemes  established 
in  each  country ; the  present  position  of  peasant  pro- 
prietors ; the  law  as  to  mortgages  ; statistics  of  evic- 
tions ; the  constitution,  working,  and  results  of  the 
mortgage  debenture  associations  of  Germany,  and  of 
similar  societies  there  and  in  other  countries  for 
making  loans  on  terminable  annuities  ; agricultural 
associations  and  loan  funds  ; migratory  trades  and 
labourers  (which  exist,  for  instance,  on  a large  scale  in 
France),  and  other  such  subjects. 

Poverty  and  Debt.— The  poverty  and  indebtedness 
of  large  numbers  of  the  tenantry,  especially  anion" 
the  smaller  farmers  and  in  the  congested  districts,  was 
brought  forcibly  before  the  Richmond  Commission  in 
1881  by  Professor  Baldwin,  and  before  the  Committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  1882  by  Mr.  Tulce.  It 
remains,  in  my  humble  judgment,  a question  of  the 
first'  importance,  for  which  a solution  has  to  bo  found 
before  these  classes  will  become  peaceable  aud  con- 
tented. 

As  a temporary  remedy,  both  these  gentlemen  pro- 
posed the  establishment  of  local  Courts  of  Bankruptcy 
or  Insolvency,  to  enable  the  peasantry  to  get  rid  of 
existing  debts  in  toto,  by  the  simple  process  of  wiping 
them  out.  I think  such  a course  both  too  drastic  and 
too  demoralizing,  and  calculated  aiso  to  reduce  many 
petty  traders  to  insolvency  also,  and  so  to  cure  one 
evil  by  creating  another.  I am  sure  such  local  Courts 
are  to  be  desired,  and  would  be  largely  availed  of,  but 
the  process  should  be  to  take  the  debtor  out  of  the 
clutches  and  power  of  his  creditors,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  make  him  pay  his  debts  to  the  utmost  of  his 
means  and  capacity.  The  Court  should  decide  what 


proportion  of  his  debts  he  could  pay,  and  in  how  many 
half-yearly  instalments.  Both  the  total  and  the  instal- 
ments should  be  made  a charge  on  the  tenant’s  interest 
in  the  holding,  and  voidable  only  by  being  paid  off, 
or  by  the  tenancy  being  evicted  for  non-payment  of 
rent.  The  instalments  should  be  collected  with  the 
Grand  Jury  Cess,  just  as  the  Seed-rate  was  collected 
with  'the  Poor-rate.  Each  creditor  should  be  given  a 
Debt  Certificate,  with  half-yearly  coupons  attached  for 
the  instalments,  such  coupons  to  be  payable  at  the 
County  Bank  after  each  levy  had  been  paid  in.  These 
Certificates  would  be  negotiable  documents,  ami  useful 
to  the  creditor,  as  he  could  pledge  or  sell  them.  They 
would  be  in  some  respects  not  unlike  the  rentes  assig- 
nable s ( crees ),  which  have  existed  for  centuries  in 
Jersey  ; small  mortgages,  often  for  only  a few  shillings 
each,  and  which  are  in  common  use  in  that  island  of 
small,  but  happily  prosperous  proprietors. 

As  a permanent  remedy,  the  proposals  seem  to  be 
emigration  and  migration,  either  or  both,  assisted  by  the 
State.  However,  at  a meeting  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
archbishops  and  bishops  in  Dublin,  on  5th  July,  1883, 
State-aided  emigration  was  condemned  as  ‘ ‘ unwise 
and  impolitic,”  and  a resolution  adopted  “ That 
the  evil  can  be  cured  in  a statesmanlike  manner 
and  with  the  happiest  results  “ by  promoting 
migration.”  Accordingly,  in  the  Tramways  and  Public 
Companies  (Ireland)  Act  of  same  year,  Parliament 
voted  a free  grant  of  £50,000  for  the  experiment  and 
the  “ Irish  Land  Purchase  and  Settlement  Company, 
Limited,”  was  subsequently  started  to  carry  out  the 
idea,  with  a capital  of  £250,000 — Mr.  Parnell  as 
chairman,  aud  Professor  Baldwin  as  managing  direc- 
tor. The  whole  project,  however,  has  apparently 
fallen  tli  rough.  W ould  it  not,  therefore,  be  well  to  invite 
men  like  Lord  Brabazon.  Mr.  Tuke,  and  the  Council  of 
the  National  Association  for  promoting  State-directed 
Colonization,  to  endeavour  to  occupy  the  field,  and 
help  many  of  these  poor  people  to  better  themselves. 
The  political  agitator  will  never  try  to  help  them,  for 
their  poverty  and  misery  are  his  bread  and  butter. 
The  Land  League  was  started  among  them  in  1879, 
and  when  any  new  phase  of  it  bids  for  popular  sup- 
port and  favour,  like  the  recent  “ Plan  of  Campaign,” 
its  advocates  appeal  first,  not  to  the  better-off  tenantry, 
but  to  the  poor  denizens  of  the  agricultural  slums  of 
Connaught.  Their  condition,  therefore,  remains  a 
standing  obstacle  to  the  restoration  of  law  and  order. 

Land  Purchase. 

"While  agreeing  with  the  proposed  abolition  of  dual 
ownership,  I doubt  that  the  existing  Acts  proceed 
upon  the  lines  that  would  be  found  the  most  feasible, 
or  that  they  fairly  divide  the  ultimate  advantages  be- 
tween the  landlord  and  tenant  and  the  community  at 
large. 

A term  of  annuities  should  be  found  that  would 
offer  the  largest  possible  advantages  to  the  present 
generation  of  tenants,  while  at  the  same  time  insuring 
the  repayment  of  a substantial  portion  of  the  principal 
at  a comparatively  early  date.  The  following  table 
may  be  interesting,  as  indicating  the  rate  at  which  the 
principal  would  be  repaid  by  various  rates  of  annuity 
at  3 per  cent,  interest 
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I would  be  disposed  to  suggest  wliat  may  be  called  a 
compound  term,  one  of  say  <36-57  years,  the  annuity 
being  .£4  for  the  first  9£  years,  £3  12s.  for  the  next 
9i  years,  and  £3  4s.  afterwards.  This  would  secure  a 
reduction  of  10  per  cent,  to  the  tenant  after  9£  years,  and 
a further  10  per  cent,  after  about  19  years.  It  is  very 
nearly  the  same  as  the  term — 65-35  years — of  a uni- 
form annuity  of  £3  10s.,  but  would  be  safer  for  the 
State,  and  ultimately  better  for  the  tenant.  With  a 
£3  10s.  annuity  it  would  take  10  years  to  extinguish 
5f  per  cent.,  and  20  years  to  extinguish  13.1  per  cent, 
of  the  capital,  while  the  term  I suggest  would  repay 
10  per  cent,  of  capital  in  less  than  9£  years  and  a 
further  10  per  cent,  in  about  9£  years  more. 

I doubt  afso  whether  any  very  large  number  of  Irish 
landlords  will  be  found  willing  to  sell  on  the  terms 
at  present  obtainable.  They  are  less  favourable  to  the 
seller  than  tho.se  of  any  Land  Purchase  scheme  that 
Inis  been  carried  out  on  the  Continent.  One  some- 
times sees  it  stated  that  Irish  landlords  would  be 
well  off  if  they  got  the  present  market  price,  or  the 
twenty  years’  purchase  offered  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  late 
bill,  because  the  landlord  got  only  twenty  years’  pur- 
chase in  Prussia,  and  sixteen  and  two-thirds  years’  pur- 
chase in  Russia.  Butthenumber  of  years’  purchase  is  not 
a basis  for  comparison.  The  Prussian  and  Russian  land- 
lord war.  paid  (for  the  most  part)  in  bonds  or  debentures 
guaranteed  by  the  State,  and  bearing  interest  respec- 
tively at  4 and  5 per  cent.  If  he  held  these  bonds 
they  would,  therefore,  yield  him  about  80  per  cent,  of 
his  former  income  ; or  he  could  sell  them  and  secure 
80  per  cent,  likewise  by  investing  the  proceeds  in  the 
public  funds  of  his  native  country.  The  Irish  land- 
lord is  offered  a 3 per  cent,  debenture,  and  the  English 
funds  yield  only  3 per  cent  at  par  ; therefore  to  put 
him  in  as  good  a position  as  the  landlord  in  Prussia  or 
Russia  he  would  require  to  receive  2 6 -jy ears’  purchase 
of  his  net  rent 

Purchase.  Scheme  and  Local  Guarantee. 

Under  any  scheme  that  may  be  adopted,  rents  or 
annuities  will  have  to  be  collected  from  the  tenants 
for  the  next  half  century  or  longer,  and  I believe  they 
would  be  collected  by  the  present  landlords  and  agents 
with  less  friction  and  more  indulgence  to  the  tenants 
than  by  any  public  department.  I fail  also  to  see  how 
any  local  guarantee  of  any  value,  or  that  could  be 
made  to  work,  can  be  obtained  except  one  from  the 
landlords. 

I would  suggest  that  a Purchase  Scheme  be  carried 
out  by  creating  a Laud  Board  in  each  Parliameutax-y 
division  of  counties,  consisting  of  unpaid  members, 
elected  from  time  to  time  by  the  owners  of  all  proper- 
ties that  might  be  brought  under  the  scheme.  Such 
board  to  be  empowered  to  create  land  debentures  in 
favour  of  the  apparent  owner  of  each  property, 
bearing  interest  to  him  or  the  holder  thereof  at 
3 per  cent.,  and  repayable  by  an  annuity  such  as  I 
have  suggested,  commencing  at  4 per  cent.,  such 
debentures  not  to  exceed  25  years’  purchase  of  the  net 
judicial  rents.  The  annuities  to  be  collected,  as  rents 
are,  by  the  owner  or  his  agent,  but  with  power  to  the 
Land  Board  at  any  time  to  appoint  an  agent  of  then- 
own.  One-lialf  of  the  Debentures  to  be  guaranteed, 


both  as  to  principal  and  interest,  by  the  State  and  the 
Land  Board,  and  to  be  legal  tender,  at  their  face 
value,  in  payment  of  all  mortgages  and  charges  to 
which  the  property  is  subject.  All  debentures,  when 
created,  to  stand  in  the  books  of  the  Land  Board  in 
the  name  of  the  apparent  owner  of  the  property,  but 
not  to  be  transferred  without  proof  of  title ; in  the 
meantime,  the  owner  to  be  entitled  to  receive  or  retain 
the  interest  thereon.  The  owner  or  his  agent  to  pay 
to  tho  Land  Board  half-yearly  the  half-year’s  sinking 
fund  on  all  such  debentures,  together  with  per  cent, 
(being  the  half-year’s  interest),  on  any  of  such  deben- 
tures as  may  at  the  time  be  registered  in  their  books 
in  any  name  other  than  the  owner’s.  The  Land  Board 
to  be  responsible  to  the  State  for  the  sinking  fund  on 
all  existing  debentures,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
coupons  on  all  State-guaranteed  debentures.  The 
sinking  fund  to  be  applied  in  redeeming  the  deben- 
tures by  half-yearly  drawings  at  par ; one  half  of  the 
debentures  so  p aid  off  to  be  debentures  guaranteed  by 
the  State,  and  the  other  half  non-guaranteed  deben- 
tures. In  times  of  severe  agricultural  difiiculty  and 
depression,  owing  to  a bad  harvest,  an  abnormal  fall 
in  prices,  or  other  like  cause,  the  Land  Board  (with  the 
consent  of  the  Treasury,  and  on  the  petition  of  not 
less  than  two-thirds  of  the  tenants),  to  be  empowered 
in  any  half  year  to  suspend  the  payment  of  the  sinking 
fund,  thereby  granting  the  tenants  a temporary  abate- 
ment of  25  per  cent. ; the  term  of  any  debentures 
affected  thereby,  to  be  extended  accox-dingly. 

When  the  debentures,  created  in  respect  of  the  x-ent, 
have  all  been  redeemed,  I would  suggest  that  the 
tenant  hold  his  farm  at  a fee-farnx  rent,  equivalent  to 
one-half  his  original  rent ; such  fee-farm  rent  to  be 
paid  to  the  State  for  ever,  to  be  applied,  firstly,  in 
reduction  or  extinction  of  all  rates  and  taxes  payable 
out  of  the  land,  and  the  residue  for  the  benefit  of  the. 
Ix-ish  people  at  large,  as  Parliament  may  direct.  . 
This  proposal  is  a step  towards  land  nationalization, 
which  I believe  will  be  x-ecoguised  as  for  the  public 
welfare,  once  it  comes  to  be  considered  without  the 
confiscatory  and  wild  schemes  which  have  been 
attached  to  it  by  such  advocates  as  Mr.  Henry 
George,  Mr.  Davitt,  and  Professor  Wallace.  I con- 
fess T do  not  think  that  at  the  end  of  the  tex-m  the 
State  ought  to  make  a free  present  to  the  farmer,  of 
a property  for  which  he  will  have  really  paid 
nothing. 

I feel  that  this  paper  has  reached  an  inordinate 
length  and  should  be  bx-ought  to  a close,  though  there 
are  many  other,  and  not  unimportant,  questions  and 
details,  which  suggest  themselves  to  me.  For 
instance,  1 would  suggest  that  a date  should  be 
fixed,  after  which  no  further  applications  to  fix  fair 
rents  would  be  x-eceived,  and  that  some  limit  should 
be  placed  upon  a tenant’s  power  to  mox-tgage  and  in- 
cumber his  holding.  Under  the  Prussian  Law  of 
1850,  no  applications  for  purchase  were  receivable  • 
after  1st  Decembex-,  1859  ; and  the  Px-ussian  Edict  of 
1811  forbid  a tenant  to  mortgage  his  holding  beyond, 
one-fourth  of  its  value. 

In  coxxclusion,  I beg  to  subjoin  the  table  of  Judicial 
Statistics,  which  I have  several  times  alluded  to  in 
this  paper. 

Gilbert  de  L.  Willis. 
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Table,  shoi 


the  Number  of  Proceedings  instituted  in  Ireland  for  the  recovery  or  better  securin ; 
under  the  following  heads,  in  each  of  20  years,  1806-1885. 


Couuty  Courts. 


Bankruptcy. 


Judgment 


Civil  Bill 


Petitions 
for  sale 
of  Ineum- 


Numbcr 


arrango- 


Notes. — (1)  No  statistics  published  for  these  years. 

(2).  Owing  to  the  general  resistance  to  enforcing  the  payment  of  debts,  the  Sheriffs  and  Special  BailifTs  w 
' (31  T n^ur*te.  return9'  but  the  number  appears  to  have  probably  been  under  20,000. 


.PAPER  No.  4. 

Sent  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Colquhohn,  of  Rockforfc,  BuncraDa. 

1 . "(</.)’•  Ndt  much  combination  in  the  North,  that  I have  are  not  so  large  as  formerly,  but  the  rents  are  remitted,  by 
observed,  particularly  in  the  Co.  Londonderry  and  the  por-  letters  of  credit  and  KO.  orders. 

tions  bf  Co.  Donegal  in  the  baronies  of  North  and  South  (/i.)  Tenants  sometimes  complain  of  fall  in  prices  and 
llaphoe.  In  the  other  portions  of  the  Co.  Donegal,  tvhore  difficulty  of  making  up  money ; but  I have  nut  heard  up  to 

National  League  branches  exist,  I have  noticed  some  ind.i-  this  many  complaints  that  the  judicial  rents  lately  fixed  are 

cations,  such  as  unwillingness  of  tenants  to  appear  at  .the.  too  high ; nor  do  I think  they  believe  they  arc.  as  the, 
time  fixed  for  the  collection  of  the  rent  gale  for  fear  of  prices  of  tenant-right,  wherfe  a farm  is  offered  for  sale, 

• incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  other  tenants,  and  conse-  are  still,  in  my  experience,  as -high,  if  not  higher,  than 

■ quentlv  on  these  estates  The  collections  on  fixed  gale  days  formerly. 


Ttistandes  since  'November,  \§&\. 


Landlord. 

Tenant.  . | 

From  whom  Purchased. 

*-*• 

Purchase  Money. 

Date  of  Sale. 

Uis  Excellency  the  Marquess  of 

Mathew  Miller,  . 

William  Coyle,' . 

£ s.  <1. 
35  0 0 

£ i.  a. 
800'  0 0 

November,  1833.  • ■ ■■•' 

Londonderry. 

Do. 

John  Colhoun,  . 

H.  W.  M'Collum, 

27  0 0 

390  0 0 

15  January,  1885. 

Do. 

Robert  J.  Curry, 

William  Coyle,  . 

IP  0 0 

235  0 0 

November.  1883. 

Do. 

John  M'Kinlay,  . 

Reps.  G.  Murray, 

65  17  4 

1,075  0 0 

November,  1884. 

Do.  • 

William  M'Nair, . 

Robert  Begley,  . 

IS  13  10 

360  0 0 

December,  1882. 

Colonel  George  Knox, . 

•Samuel  Clements, 

James  Taggart,  . 

30  10  0 

•250  0 0 

August.  1888 

Do. 

do. 

Jane  Lynn, 

28  0 0 

280  0 0 

November,  1882. 

Do. 

Joseph  Wray,  . 

Henry  Smith,  . 

8 0 0 

160  0 0 

November,  1884. 

R.  L.  Moore,  esq. 

Roddy  M'Daid,  . 

Hugh  Doherty,  . 

31  3 0 

725  0 0 

March,  1882. 

Do.  • • 

William  Smith,  . 

Thomas  M'Glinchy, 

7 18  0 

84  0 0 

May,  1886. 

Major  Burton,  . » 

Patrick  Sheaie,  . 

Owen  Connor,  . 

3 18  0 

74  0 0 

April,  1384. 

Colonel  George  Knox,  . 

Robert  Little, 

John  Graham,  . 

8 5 0 

210  0 0 

24  November,  1SS6. 

Do. 

do. 

do. 

11  15  0 

220  0 0 

do. 

• Same  price  as  this  farm  sold  fo 

in  1871, 
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(«•)  As  a rule,  tenants  do  not  seem  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  Land  Purchase  A ct,  I consider,  from  a belief  that  things 
have  not  yet  touched  bottom,  and  from  their  experience 
that  those  who  in  time  past  purchased  under  the  Church 
.temporalities  Commissioners  and  others,  at  high  prices 
(although  such  persons  were  looked  upon  with  envy  at  the 
time  of  such  purchases),  are  now  not  so  well  off,  and  have 
not  participated  in  the  boons  which  recent  legislation  has 

conferred  on  tenants  from  year  to  year namely,  the  Three 

Fs  and  the  Arrears  Act,  each  of  which  was  an  immense 
concession  made  at  the  expense  of  the  landlord. 

If,  however,  the  matter  is  brought  plainly  before  them, 
many  of  them  would  entertain  purchase,  but  at  a price 
below  what  a landlord  in  fairness  has  a right  to  expect. 

In  congested  districts  the  operation  of  the  Act  might  be 
expedited,  and  a fair  price  obtained,  in  the  following 
manner : — ° 

Government  to  purchase  direct  from  landlord  j in  such 
case  the  assent  of  the  landlord  only  required  in  the  first 
instance  at  a price  fixed  at  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the 
judicial  rent. 


Where  turf  on  estate  given  free,  right  to  be  continued 
to  tenant,  and,  if  interfered  with  hereafter,  to  be  enforced 
by  order  of  County  Court  Judge,  who  may  award  damages 
as  he  shall  think  right.  ° 


Estate  of  £ 1,000  per  annum  mortgaged  to  half  its  income. 


Judicial  rent.  £5,  at  twenty  years’  purchase,  £100.  repay- 
able m forty- nine  years,  at  four  per  cent.,  or  £t  annual 
instalments,  to  a Government  official.  Receiver.  If  tenant 
refuse  these  terms,  which  give  an  immediate  reduction  of 
twenty  per  cent.,  let  him  continue  to  pay  the  judicial  rent. 

The  principal  sum  to  be  paid  over  (less  two  years’  pur- 
chase say  £ 10,  to  defray  cost  of  collection.  &c.),  to  be 
applied  in  the  first  instance  in  paying  off  charges,  including  • 
rentcharges,  Church  Temporalities  Commissioners’  mort- 
gages, Quit  and  Crown  rents,  Board  of  Works  loans,  &c., 
redeemable  at  prices  to  be  arranged.  In  this  way  public 
funds  would  be  augmented. 

An  average  of  the  last  five  years  of  poor  rate,  and 
also  county  cess,  in  cases  in  which  it  had  been  allowed  to 
be  deducted  from  the  rental. 

Tenants  to  have  the  option  at  any  receipt  of  instalments, 
to  pay  off  any  number  of  instalments  over  the  one  due  as 
such  receipts,  but  no  broken  instalments. 


Examples. 

£ s.  <L 

A tenant  of  £5  valuation  holding  would  pay,  .400 
Less  Poor  Rate,  at  say  2s., 0 S 0 


Twenty  years'  purchase  thereon, 


Deduct  expenses,  two  years’  purchase, 


Charges  say  £500  annually,  5 per  cent., 
say  twenty  years’  purchase, . 

Balance  payable  to  landlord,  on  which 
3 per  cent,  to  be  paid  for  one  year  after 
sale  arranged,  and  then  paid  to  laud- 


1,000 

0 

0 

100 

0 

0 

£900 

0 

0 

20 

18,000 

0 

0 

2,000 

0 

0 

16,000 

0 

0 

10,000 

0 

0 

6,000  0 0 


I think,  however,  the  above  sum  of  £10.000  for  incum- 
brances should  be  reduced  proportionately  to  price  realized 
by  landlord,  say  eighteen  years  purchase.  And  variable 
rents,  such  as  College,  and  Church  Temporalities.  Head 
rents  to  be  reduced  to  meet  present  times. 

I do  not  think  any  local  authority  should  be  made  the 
medium  of  advancing  money  for  the  purposes  of  the  sale  of 
land.  Their  interference  would  only  complicate  matters, 
and  few  sales  could  be  effected  through  such  bodies,  as  it 
would  be  impossible  to  bring  about  unanimity  between 
them  and  the  parties  immediately  concerned  in  the  sale  and 
purchase. 

Land  Agents,  where  proof  given  of  competence,  to  be 
employed. 

Fishings  reserved. 

Shootings. 

. Sales  of  large  farms,  at  and  over  £l  5 rent,  to  be  effected 
singly  on  terms  agreed  on,  and  without  reference  to  other 
tenants  on  same  estate. 


A tenant  of  £2  valuation  holding  would  pay, . 1 12  0 
Less  Poor  Rate,  at  say  2s.,  . ' . . .030 

£19  0 

If  a peasant  proprietor  sells  the  whole,  or  part  of  his 
holding,  all  instalments  must  be  paid  off. 

Sales  to  be  earned  out  between  1st  May  and  1st  Novem- 
ber, with  landlords,  and  with  tenants  who  have  paid  up 
their  rents  to  1st  November  previous,  arrears  to  be  ar- 
ranged where  they  exist,  but  a year’s  rent  previous  to, 
and  up  to  the  1st  November  preceding  the  sale,  must  in 
all  cases  be  paid  in  full. 

Instalments  to  fall  due,  and  be  paid  on  1st  November 
m each  year,  first  instalments  to  fall  due,  and  payable 
1st  Aovemher  after  sale. 

& Penalty  for  non-payment  of  instalment  sale  , of  holding, 

Turf,  where  nominal  sum  of  say  Is.  paid,  tenant  to  con- 
tinue his  nght  on  payment  of  £1. 


General  Remarks. 

Small  Tenants  in  Congested  Districts. 

More  dependent  on  good  crops  and  harvest  than  on  high 
prices,  being  consumers  more  than  producers. 

Holdings  generally  held  at  rents  below  £2  12s.  yearly, 
the  rent  of  Is.  weekly  proposed  to  be  charged  under 
Labourers  Act  to  labouring  men. 

One  great  advantage  of  peasant  proprietors  in  congested 
districts  would  be  the  desire  of  the  tax-payer  to  keep 
down  rates. 

Sale  on  these  terms  gives  immediate  reduction  of  20  per 
cent,  on  judicial  rents. 

Any  reduction  in  taxation  would  also  be  a gain. 

Scale  of  diminishing  instalments  increases  security  after 
few  first  payments. 

A list  of  applications  for  sale  and  purchase  to  be  kept 
and  taken  up  according  to  priority,  as  State  funds  permit. 

Thomas  Oolquhoun. 

23rd  October,  1886. 
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by  J.  F.  Vesey  FitzGerald,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 


Paper  sent  in 


18,  Kildare- street,  Dublin, 

November  23rd,  1886. 

Sih,— As  one  who  has  made  the  question  of  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  a subject  of  special  study,  having  been  the 
first  to  suggest  its  principle,*  which  was  afterwards  adopted 
both  with  and  without  acknowledgment  by  others;  and 
also  having  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Edward  William  O’Brien 
drafted  a Bill  for  a body  of  gentlemen  called  Lord  Castle- 
town's Committee,  upon  which  the  Act  commonly  called 
Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  is  obviously  founded,  I beg  to  sub- 
mit the  following  observations  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Commission. 

I append  a copy  of  the  Draft  Bill  T have  referred  to, 
being  desirous  of  calling  attention  to  certain  of  its  provisions 
which  have  not  been  included  in  the  Act  (possibly  because 
at  the  late  period  of  the  session  at  which  it  was  passed  they 
might  have  involved  contentious  matters),  but  which  in  my 
judgment  are  very  material  (a)  to  facilitate  and  (b)  to  secure 
the  safe  operation  of  the  Act,  first  to  the  Treasury  and 
secondly  to  the  vendors,  if  it  is  intended  to  work  it  on  a 
more  extended  scale.  TTie  provisions  which  I refer  to  are 
as  follows — 

Part  II.,  Clause  6. 

That  part  of  Clause  6 underlined  in  black— This  provision 
was  inserted  because  from  communications. which  I received 
while  drafting  the  Bill,  I was  aware  that  a considerable 
number  of  intending  vendors  would  accept  a reduced  rate 
of  purchase,  and  would  sacrifice  a large,  sometimes  the 
greater  portion  of  the  guarantee  fund  (now  called  the 
guarantee  deposit)  on  condition  of  receiving  the  residue  in 
hand,  thereby  materially  diminishing  the  purchaser’s  annual 
payments.  I think  this  suggestion  deserves  reconsideration. 

Part  II.,  Clause  8. 

One  of  the  obstacles  to  the  working  of  the  Act  is  un- 
doubtedly the  serious  loss  of  income  which  vendors  must 
submit  to  in  consequence  of  the  discrepancy  between  the 
rate  of  interest  paid  on  the  guarantee  deposit  and  that 
yielded  by  investment  in  land ; this  must  in  the  case  of 
some  incumbered  estates  render  voluntary  sales  by  the  land- 
lord impossible.  The  provision  contained  in  Clause  8 would, 
without  really  diminishing  the  security  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission, considerably  diminish  this  hardship  ; the  yield  to 
investors  in  preference  stocks  of  first  class  railways  (e.g., 
the  Great  Southern  and  Western  and  Midland  Great 
Western  in  Ireland,  the  London  and  North  Western  and 
Great  Western  in  England,  and  the  Caledonian  in  Scotland) 
rabging  from  £3  10s.  to  £4  2s.  6 d.  per  cent. 

It  may  be  objected  that  it  would  render  the  operation  of 
the  Act  too  easy  for  the  landlords.  The  answer  is,  (1)  that 
it  would  render  voluntary  sale3  possible  in  some  cases  where 
they  would  be  now  impossible.  (2)  In  other  cases  the  oper- 
ation of  the  clause  would  be  to  diminish  the  amount  of  pur- 
chase money  demanded  by  the  vendor, 

Part  II.,  Clauses  9 to  15. 

These  clauses  contain  provisions  regulating  the  procedure 
on  default  being  made  in  payment  of  an  instalment  of  the 
annuity  payable  by  the  purchaser. 

The  only  provision  with  reference  to  this  contained  in  the 
Purchase  of  Land  Act  is  that  in  the  3rd  Section  “ Such 
order’’  (*.e.,  an  order  declaring  the  sum  due  to  be  an  irre- 
coverable debt;  “ shall  not  be  made  unless  the  Land  Com- 
“ mission  having  exercised  any  power  of  sale  of  the  holding 
“ which  they  legally  may  exercise,  have  failed  to  realize  by 
“ means  of  such  sale  the  sum  due  to  them  secured  on  the 
“ holding,  or  unless  it  appears  by  the  order  of  the  Land 
“Commission  that  they  have  attempted  to  exercise  such 
“ power  of  sale  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so.”  . 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  here  no  obligation  im- 
posed upon  the  Land  Commission  to  proceed  to  recover  the 
debt  by  action  (or  Civil  Bill  if  the  amount  admits),  and 
there  is  no  limitation  to  the  amount  of  time  they  may  give 
for  payment  or  to  the  amount  of  arrears  they  may  suffer  to 
accrue. 

I apprehend  from  a criticism  by  Mr,  Lynch,  on  the  draft 
Bill  appended,  entitled  “ Observations  on  the  paper  entitled 


1 Revised.  Suggestions  for  the  Amendment  of  a Bill  to- 
amend  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,’”  &c.,  which 
Mr.  Lynch  (who  at  that  time  was  anxious  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  proposed  Purchase  Bill  should  be  conferred 
upon  the  Land  Judges  of  the  Chancery  Division)  had 
privately  printed  and  circulated,  that  in  his  opinion  the- 
power  of  sale  should  be  almost  exclusively  relied  on  for  the 
recovery  of  arrears  of  the  terminable  annuity. 

Without  expressing  any  special  predilection  for  the  pro- 
cedure indicated  in  the  clauses  of  the  annexed  Draft  Bill 
which  I have  referred  to,  although  they  were  carefully  con- 
sidered, I beg  to  express  my  opinion,  and  respectfully  to 
urge  upon  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioners  in  the 
strongest  possible  way,  that  it  is  a practical  necessity,  if  the 
operation  of  the  Act  is  to  be  extended,  both  for  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  vendor,  that  some  definite 
regulations  concerning  the  procedure  to  be  observed  in  case 
of  non-payment  of  the  annuity  should  be  prescribed  by 
statute,  from  which  the  Land  Commission  should  have  no 
power  to  depart,  except  perhaps  in  some  extraordinary 
instance.  My  reasons  are  as  follow  : — 

1 . From  experience  of  the  working  of  other  departments 
I consider  it  certain  that  applications  for  time  will  frequently 
be  made  as  a fraudulent  means  of  avoiding  payment. 

2.  If  the  annuity  is  suffered  to  run  into  arrears,  the  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  collecting  it  will  be  enhanced  and 
probably  become  insurmountable. 

3.  The  knowledge  that  the  Land  Commission  has  no 
power  to  extend  the  time  for  payment  would  (1)  induce 
efforts  to  pay  and  (2)  would  check  possible  combination  to 
resist  payment. 

4.  The  guarantee  deposit  being  in  the  case  of  settled 
estates  an  authorized  investment  for  trust  money  every 
possible  protection  should  be  given  to  trustees. 

5.  It  would  go  far  to  meet  the  objection  urged  by  some 
opponents  of  the  Act,  that  the  retention  of  the  guarantee 
deposit  is  merely  a preliminary  to  its  final  appropriation  by 
the  Commissioners. 

That  this  apprehension  may  not,  in  many  cases,  be  un- 
founded is  apparent  from  the  table  illustrating  the  operation 
of  a loan  under  the  Act,  which  I append  to  these  observa- 
tions, and  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  interest 
acquired  by  the  purchaser  by  payment  of  the  annuity  will 
for  many  years  be  very  small — only  some  £5  out  of  each 
£100  borrowed  being  paid  off  after  five  years’  payments. 

With  reference  to  the  desire  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
rovisions  of  the  Act  which  prevails  among  the  tenantry,  I 
ave  the  strongest  reasons  for  believing  that  it  prevails 
only  among  the  larger  tenants,  and  that  among  them  it  is 
only  induced  by  the  immediate  diminution  which  it  would 
make  in  their  annual  payments.  Where  this  diminution  is 
small,  as  it  must  be  in  the  case  of  small  holdings,  the  desire 
does  not  exist,  the  status  of  a statutory  tenant  being 
regarded  as  preferable  to  that  of  a purchaser  under  the  Act 
(as  it  is.)  , . 

In  all  cases  the  desire  to  purchase  has  been  diminished 
by  the  absence  of  any  competition  in  the  market,  there 
being  practically  no  purchaser  but  the  occupying  tenant. 
It  has  been  suggested  to  me  by  a person  of  wide  experience 
and  authority  on  the  land  question  that  this  want  of  compe- 
tition would  be  sufficiently  provided  against  if  the  Land 
Commission  had  power,  where  a property  was  brought  to 
sale  in  the  Land  .Judge’s  Court  (Landed  Estates  Court)  and 
the  sale  proved  abortive  by  reason  of  insufficient  offers  on 
the  part  of  the  occupying  tenants,  to  advance  money  to 
independent  purchasers  on  the  same  terms  as  provided  by 
the  7th  section  of  the  Land  Purchase  Act  with  respect  to 
purchasers  of  residues. 

Such  a provision  would  be  an  innovation  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Act,  but  with  proper  protection  for  the 
interest  of  such  tenants  as  were  desirous  of  purchasing,  and 
having  regard  to  the  evils  arising  from  the  existing  absence 
of  competition,  it  is,  as  a temporary  measure  and  to  a 
limited  extent,  deserving  of  consideration. 

With  reference  to  securing  advances  by  guarantees 
against  the  rates  given  by  local  bodies,  particularly  as 
regards  the  congested  districts,  I beg  to  offer  the  following 
observations  for  the  consideration  of  the  Commissioner*. 


* Times,  September  5,  1883. 
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Such  advances  might  be  made  in  two  ways : 

> -*?'rect  to  the  local  body  on  the  security  of  the  rates, 
leaving  it  to  them  to  collect  the  annuity  by  which  the  loan 
was  to  be  repaid : or 

(^•).  The  Land  Commission  might  advance  the  money  to 
occupiers  and  receive  the  annuity  as  at  present— the 
guarantee  being  given  against  the  rates  only  in  case  of 
default  in  payment  of  the  annuity. 

In  the  event  of  an  advance  being  made  in  the  manner 
indicated  at  (a)  it  would  be  especially  necessary  to  lay  down 
stringent  regulations  regarding  the  procedure  for  the 
recovery  of  the  annuity,  and  also  to  empower  the  Land 
Commission  to  take  legal  proceedings  in  the  name  of  the 
Local  Authority  in  the  event  of  their  refusing  or  neglecting 
to  take  them  within  a prescribed  period. 

Upon  the  whole,  however,  I am  of  opinion  that  a guar- 
antee  by  local  bodies  could  not,  from  their  composition,  be 
expected  to  work  satisfactorily. 

The  local  bodies  must  be  either 

1.  The  Grand  Jury. 

2.  Municipal  Authorities. 

3.  Boards  of  Guardians. 

4-  Some  newly-constituted  body. 

I.  I do  not  believe  a Grand  Jury  would  give  a guarantee  • 
but  if  they  did,  and  the  price  to  be  paid  for  the  land  to  be 
purchased  were,  arrived  at  by  agreement,  it  would,  whether 
moderate  or  not,  be  alleged  to  be  excessive,  from  the  com- 
position of  the  guaranteeing  authority,  and  organized  efforts 
would  be  made  to  resist  the  payment  of  a rate  made  on  foot 
of  such  purchase. 

II.  Municipal  Bodies,  as  at  present  constituted,  would 
not  offer  or  guarantee  any  price  which  landowners  could  be 
expected  voluntarily  to  accept.  Purchase  by  agreement 
may,  therefore,  in  such  a case,  be  put  out  of  the  question  ; 
and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  ordinary  powers  of  ac- 
quiring land  compulsorily,  which  in  Ireland  are  usually 
supplied  by  the  incorpnratior  of  the  Railways  (Ireland)  Acts 
of  1851  and  I860  with  the  Special  Act,  would  be  conferred 
upon  them,  if  the  proposed  measure  was  intended  to  have 
any  operation.  The  price  in  such  a case  would  be  ascer- 
tained by  a Government  Arbitrator,  and  his  award  would 
be  hable  to  be  objected  to  as  excessive,  and  payment  of  the 
rates  resisted  on  that  ground— that  the  rate  fixed  by  him 
was  higher  than  the  guaranteeing  authority  would  volun- 
tarily have  imposed,  and  the  case  of  the  Limerick  police 
tax  and  several  similar  ones  demonstrate  that  municipal 
bodies  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  discharge  their  duties  by 
levying  unpopular  taxation. 

III.  Similar  observations  apply  to  Boards  of  Guardians, 
and  the  levy  of  the  seed  rate  shows  that  they  cannot,  as  a 
rule,  be  relied  on  to  levy  unpopular  rates. 

IV.  In  the  case  of  newly-constituted  bodies,  and  gene- 
rally, if  the  price  to  be  paid  is  to  be  arrived  at  by  a<*ree- 
ment,  tl.e  guaranteeing  body  must  practically  be  mainly 
composed  of  nominated  members ; and  if  such  a body  con- 
sented to  pledge  the  credit  of  its  district  ( which  I think  im- 
probable), the  price  would  be  denounced  as  excessive. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  guaranteeing  body  were  mainly 
composed  of  elected  members,  and  armed  with  compulsory- 
powers  and  the  price  ascertained  by  an  official  arbitrator, 
it  would  be  objected  to  as  exorbitant,  as  bein'*  in  ex- 
cess of  what . such  a body  would  voluntarily  offer,  and  a 
body  so  constituted  could  not  be  relied  on  to  levy  a rate  for 


The  manner  in  which  congested  estates  were  intended  to 
be  dealt  with  under  the  draft  Bill  which  I submit  was 
by  the  1 6th  clause,  providing  an  estate  guarantee  fund,  to 
every  portion  of  which  resort  could  be  had  in  the  event  of 
any  tenant  failing  to  pay,  combined  with  the  retention  of  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  purchase  money  than  one-fifth.  It 
is  submitted  that  this  is  as  much  as  ought  to  be  done,  for 
the  following  reasons : — 

1 . Such  small  holdings  would  not  singly  be  sufficient 

security  for  an  advance. 

2.  The  creation  of  such  a class  of  proprietors  is  not  to 

be  desired,  and  when  such  a large  sum  of  public 
money  is  to  be  expended  it  should  be  applied  in 
the  most  beneficial  manner. 

3.  These  small  tenants,  as  before  mentioned,  have  no 

strong  desire  to  become  proprietors. 

In  connexion  with  this  subject,  it  appears  to  be  doubtful 
if  the  Land  Commission,  retaining  one- fifth  of  the  purchase- 
money  upon  the  purchase  of  an  estate,  can  resort  to  every 
part  of  such  fund  to  supply  a defalcation  in  respect  of  an 
individual  holding,  or  whether  the  fund  is  to  be  divided 
into  parts,  and  the  parts  allocated  to  particular  holdinr's. 
If  this  latter  is  the  true  construction  of  the  Act,  any  addi- 
tional security  derived  from  the  retention  of  an  estate 
guarantee  fund  would  be  abrogated, 

I think  it  is  to  be  deplored  that  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
relating  to  the  purchase  of  estates  by  the  Land  Commission 
for  the  purpose  of  re-sale  to  tenants  have  not  been  more 
resorted  to,  on  account  of  the  additional  security  derived 
from  a properly  defined  estate  guarantee  fund,  but  owing 
to  a reason  connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  sales 
department,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  landowners  will 
enter  into  negotiations  for  the  sale  of  their  estates 
through  it. 

I respectfully  submit  the  foregoing  observations  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Commissioners. 


F.  G.  Ilodder,  Esq. 


r obedient  servant, 

J.  V.  FitzGerald. 


IV  ith  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  provision  should 
be  made  for  the  purchase  of  congested  estates,  I beg  to 
oner  the  following  observations : 

The  present  Purchase  Act  has  been  objected  to  by  an 
authority  whom  all  must  respect  as  involving  a number  of 
independent  contracts  between  the  State  and  the  purchaser, 
and  it  is  represented  that  the  security  of  a local  guarantee 
wo“m  be  superior  to  that  afforded  by  such  a transaction. 

W ith  the  utmost  deference,  I think  such  a view  is  entirely 
mistaken.  It  is  far  from  improbable  that  a local  authority 
would  refuse  to  levy  a rate  if  it  became  necessary  under 
their  guarantee,  and  in  such  an  event  it  would  become  im- 
possible to  levy  it  at  all  in  consequence  of  the  vast  number 
ot  small  payments  which  would  have  to  be  enforced  (e.g., 
the  attempted  levy  of  county  cess  in  the  Blaskets).  The 
best  security  is  the  extraordinary  dislike  of  the  tenant  to  be 
disturbed  in  his  holding,  which,  as  has  been  shown  in  the 
case  of  purchasers  under  the  Irish  Church  Act,  will  induce 
him  to  make  extreme  efforts  to  meet  his  engagements,  espe- 
cially if  he  knows  that  legal  proceedings  must  necessarily 
follow  his.  failure  to  do  so,  and  that  no  power  exists  to  ex- 
tend  the  time  of  payment  or  to  grant  reductions.  The  pro- 
bability of  resistance  to  payment  under  such  circumstances 
is,  m my  judgment,  less  than  it  would  be  from  local  autho- 
rities. 
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Claus* 

37.  Provisions  for  agreements  not  completed  at  the  passing 

of  this  Act. 

38.  Saving  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 


A Bill  to  amend  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act, 

1881,  and  to  provide  facilities  for  the  Sale  and 

Purchase  of  Land  in  Ireland. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen’s  most  Excellent  Majesty,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons,  in  this  present  Parliament 
assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  as  follows  : 

1 . This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Land  Purchase  (Ireland) 
Act,  1885. 

2.  This  Act  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  tenor  thereof 
shall  be  construed  as  one  with  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
(Ireland)  Act.  1870,  and  with  the  Land  Law  (Ireland) 
Act,  1881,  and  the  two  last- mentioned  Acts  may  oe  cited 
together  as  the  Land  Tenure  and  Purchase  (Ireland)  Acts. 

Definitions. 

3.  In  this  Act  unless  the  context  otherwise  requires — 

The  word  “ holding  ” includes  the  parcel  of  land 
subject  to  the  guaranteed  annuity  hereinafter 
mentioned  and  shall  also  include  all  profits  a 
prendre,  easements,  and  incorporeal  rights  enjoyed 
with  the  holding. 

The  expression  “ tenant  proprietor  ” means  a tenant 
who  has  purchased  his  holding  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Land  Tenure  and  Purchase  (Ireland)  Acts, 
as  amended  by  this  Act  (so  long  as  the  holding  is 
subject  to  the  said  guaranteed  annuity),  and 
includes  the  successors  in  title  to  the  tenant  pro- 
prietor. 

The  word  “ tenancy  ” includes  the  interest  of  a ten- 
ant proprietor  in  his  holding  so  long  as  it  is  subject 
to  the  said  guaranteed  annuity. 

The  word  “ vendor  ” means  the  person  for  the  time 
being  entitled  to  receive  the  rents  and  profits  or 
who  is  in  possession  or  entitled  to  take  possession 
of  any  holding  or  estate  when  purchased  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Land  Tenure  and  Purchase 
(Ireland)  Acts,  as  amended  by  this  Act  and  in- 
cludes the  successors  in  title  to  the  Vendor. 

The  expression  “ the  Lord  Lieutenant " includes  the 
lords  justices  or  other  chief  governor  or  governors 
of  Ireland  for  the  time  being. 

The  expression  “the  Landed  Estates  Court  Act” 
means  the  Act  of  the  session  of  the  twenty-first 
and  twenty-second  year  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
Majesty,  chapter  seventy-two,  intituled  “An  Act 
to  facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  in  Ire- 
land,” as  amended  by  any  Act  or  Acts. 

The  expressions  “ the  Treasury,”  “ the  Local 
Government  Board,”  and  the  “ Land  Commission," 
mean  respectively  the  Commissioners  of  Her 
Majesty’s  Treasury,  the  Local  Government  Board 
for  Ireland,  and  the  Irish  Land  Commission. 


PART  I. 

Advances  for  Purchase. 

4.  From  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  the  advances 
which  the  Land  Commission  may  make  to  tenants  to  enable 
them  to  purchase  their  holdings,  either  from  their  landlords 
respectively  or  from  the  Land  Commission,  shall  be  of  two 
classes  ; that  is  to  say,  advances  the  repayment  of  which  is 
guaranteed  by  the  vendor,  and  advances  not  so  guaranteed. 

5.  (1.)  With  respect  to  advances  guaranteed  by  the 
vendor,  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  guaranteed  advances,  the 
provisions  of  Part  Five  of  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act, 
1881,  shall  be  amended  as  follows  : — 

(a.)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Land 
Commission  may,  if  satisfied  with  the  security, 
and  if  the  repayment  of  the  advance  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Vendor,  advance  to  a tenant  who  is  pur- 
chasing his  holding,  the  whole  principal  sum  or 
price  payable  by  the  tenant,  instead  of  the  three- 
fourths  thereof  mentioned  in  Part  Five  of  the 
Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 

(6.)  Every  guaranteed  advance  shall  be  repaid  by  an 
annuity  hereinafter  called  the  guaranteed 
annuity,  in  favour  of  the  Land  Commission  for 
forty-seven  years,  of  four  pounds  for  every 
hundred  pounds  of  such  advance,  and  so  in  pro- 
portion for  any  less  sum,  instead  of  by  the 
annuity  mentioned  in  the  said  Act. 


(c.)  It  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  Land  Commission  to 
make  guaranteed  advances  under  this  Act  ex- 
ceeding in  all  the  sum  of  twenty  'million  pounds 
nor  exceeding  the  sum  of  five  million  pounds  in 
any  one  period  of  twelve  months  after  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Act. 

(2.)  With  respect  to  advances  not  guaranteed  by  the 
vendor,  the  provisions  of  Part  Five  of  the  said  Act  shall  be 
amended  as  follows : — 

(a)  Every  such  advance  shall  be  repaid  by  an  annuity 
in  favour  of  the  Land  Commission  for  forty-seven 
years,  of  four  pounds  for  every  hundred  pounds  of 
such  advance,  and  so  in  proportion  for  any  less 
sum,  instead  of  by  the  annuity  mentioned  in  the 
said  Act. 

(3.)  Subject  to  the  amendments  contained  in  this  Act, 
the  provisions  of  Part  Five  of  the  said  Act  shall  apply  to 
all  such  advances. 

(4.)  Where  a holding  is  sold  by  the  Landed  Estates  Courl 
to  the  tenant  of  that  holding,  the  sale  shall  for  the  purposes 
of  advances  under  this  Act  be  deemed  to  be  a sale  by  a 
landlord  to  a tenant. 

PART  II. 

Vendor’s  Guarantees. 

6.  For  the  purpose  of  guaranteeing  the  repayment  of  a 
guaranteed  advance  whenever  a holding  or  estate  is  pur- 
chased under  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Tenure  and  Pur- 
chase (Ireland)  Acts,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  the  vendor 
may  agree  to  guarantee  the  Land  Commission  against 
default  being  made  in  payment  of  the  guaranteed  annuity 
payable  in  respect  of  such  holding,  and  the  Land  Commission 
shall  thereupon  retain  in  their  hands  during  the  term  for 
which  the  guaranteed  annuity  is  payable,  and  until  the  last 
instalment  thereof  shall  have  been  paid*  (which  terra  is 
hereinafter  called  the  “ guarantee  term  ”)  such  a proportion 
of  the  purchase- money  as  they  may  consider  a sufficient 
guarantee  against  such  default  (which  retained  portion  of 
the  purchase-money,  or  so  much  thereof  as  for  the  time  being 
shall  be  in  the  hands  or  under  the  control  of  the  Land 
Commission,  is  hereinafter  called  the  “ guarantee  fund”). 

Provided  always  that  the  amount  of  the  guarantee  fund 
so  retained  shall  not,  in  the  first  instance,  be  less  than  one- 
fifth  of  the  purchase-money. 

The  condition  respecting  the  guarantee  fund  may  be 
dispensed  with  upon  special  grounds  with  the  consent  of  the 
Treasury  and  thereupon  the  Land  Commission  may  advance 
to  a tenant  who  is  purchasing  his  holding,  the  whole 
principal  sum  or  price  payable  by  the  tenant  and  such 
advance  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a guaranteed  advance  and 
the  annuity  by  which  it  is  to  be  repaid  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a guaranteed  annuity  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act 
anything  hereinafter  contained  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing. 

7.  The  Land  Commission  shall,  during  the  guarantee 
term,  pay  interest  on  the  guarantee  fund  at  the  rate  of  three 
pounds  a year  for  every  hundred  pounds  of  such  guarantee 
fund  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  income  of  the  land  in 
respect  of  the  pui  chase  of  which  the  guarantee  fund  has 
been  retained  would  have  been  payable,  and  shall  at  the 
expiration  of  the  guarantee  term  pay  the  guarantee  fund 
(if  any)  to  the  persons  to  whom  the  capital  value  of  such  land 
would  have  been  payable  if  it  were  then  sold. 

8.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Lord  Chancellor  or  for  the 
Lords  Commissioners  for  the  custody  of  the  Great  Seal, 
with  the  advice  and  assistance  of  the  Land  Commission,  to 
make  such  general  orders  from  time  to  time  as  to  the 
investment  of  the  guarantee  funds  retained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act,  in  such  stocks,  funds,  shares,  and 
securities  as  he  or  they  shall,  with  such  advice  and  assistance, 
think  proper,  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Land  Commission, 
if  they  think  fit  to  make  an  order  for  the  investment  of  the 
guarantee  fund  in  any  matter,  in  any  of  the  stocks,  funds, 
shares,  or  securities  in  which,  by  such  general  order  as  afore- 
said, guarantee  funds  may  be  invested,  and  may  from  time  to 
time  vary  such  investments  for  others  of  any  kind  thereby 
authorized,  and  the  income  of  such  stocks,  funds,  shares,  and 


* In  the  author’s  original  suggestion  the  guarantee  term  was  one 
of  fifteen  years,  the  same  as  the  statutory  term  under  the  Land  Law 
Act,  188 1 ; but  as  the  exact  length  of  the  term  obviously  depended  on 
an  actuarial  calculation  ns  to  what  number  of  years  payment  of  the 
annuity  would  recoup  an  account  equal  to  the  guarantee  deposit 
which  the  draftsman  had  not  thou  the  means  of  malting,  it  was 
thought  better  to  leave  the  provision  as  in  the  text. 
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securities,  shall  be  paid  or  applied  as  the  interest  on  the 
guarantee  fund  would  have  been  applicable,  and  all  orders 
ot  the  Land  Commission  as  to  the  investment  of  the 
guarantee  fund  in  such  securities  shall  be  made  upon  petition 
to  be  presented  by  any  of  the  parties  interested  in  a sum- 
mary wav,  and  such  parties  shall  be  served  with  such  notice 
thereof  as  theLand  Commission  shall  direct : Provided  al  wavs 
that  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Land  Commission,  if  it  should 
become  necessary  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  or  if  they 
should  deem  it  expedient  to  do  so  for  the  security  of  the 
guarantee  fund,  to  sell,  call  in,  and  convert  into  money  the 
said  securities  or  any  of  them  or  any  part  or  parts  thereof, 
and  tiie  Land  Commission  shall  not  be  answerable  for  or 
chargeable  with  any  loss  which  may  be  incurred  in  con- 
sequence of  such  investments,  or  such  sale,  calling  in,  or 
conversion  as  aforesaid. 

9.  If  at  any  time  during  the  guarantee  term  any  instal- 
ment  of  the  guaranteed  annuity  shall  be  in  arrear  for  three 
calendar  months  after  the  day  appointed  for  payment  thereof, 
the  Land  Commission  shall  proceed  to  recover  the  amount 
ot  such  instalment  from  the  person  who  is  liable  for  the 
payment  thereof. 

10.  In  case  proceedings  taken  by  the  Land  Commission 
tor  the  recovery  of  the  guaranteed  annuity  shall  fail  to 
realize  the  amount  due  on  foot  thereof,  and  for  which  such 
proceedings  were  instituted,  the  Land  Commission  shall  sell 
the  holding  m respect  of  which  the  guaranteed  annuity  is  in 
arrear,  and  such  sale  may  be  made  either  by  public  auction 
or  by  private  contract,  and  either  together  or  in  parcels 
and  either  subject  to  or  discharged  from  the  guaranteed 
annuity ; and  when  a holding  is  sold  in  parcels,  subject  to  the 
guaranteed  annuity,  the  Land  Commission  shall  have  power 
to  apportion  the  guaranteed  annuity  upon  the  different 
parcels  of  the  holding,  provided  that  in  case  the  Land 
Commission  shall  proceed  to  sell  a holding  for  any  arrear 
ot  the  guaranteed  annuity  payable  in  respect  of  the  same, 
notice  to  that  effect  shall  be  given  to  the  Vendor. 

1 1.  When  a holding  is  sold  by  the  Land  Commission  for 
an  arrear  of  the  guaranteed  annuity  payable  in  respect 
thereof,  the  purchase  money  arising  from  such  sale  shall 
be  applied  by  the  Land  Commission  as  follows  (that  is  to 
say) 

("■)  When  a holding  is  sold  subject  to  the  said 
guaranteed  annuity,  the  proceeds  derived  from 
such  sale,  after  paying  all  costs,  charges,  and  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Land  Commission  in 
relation  to  such  sale,  and  in  any  proceedings  for 
the  recovery  of  the  said  guaranteed  annuity,  shall 
be  applied  in  the  discharge  of  all  arrears  of  the 
said  guaranteed  annuity  due  at  the  time  of  such 
sale. 

(6.)  When  a holding  is  sold  discharged  from  the  said 
guaranteed  annuity,  the  proceeds  derived  from' 
such  sale  shall  be  applied  in  payment  in  the  first 
instance  of  all  moneys  due  to  the  Land  Commis- 
sion in  respect  of  the  holding,  and  in  the  redemp- 
tion, on  the  terms  specified  in  section  51  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  of  the 
guaranteed  annuity  charged  on  the  said  holding  in 
favour  of  the  Commission,  or  so  mush  thereof  as 
remains  unpaid. 

The  Land  Commission  shall  pay  the  balance  (if  any)  of 
the  proceeds  derived  from  any  such  sale  as  aforesaid  to 
such  persons  as  may  appear  to  the  Land  Commission 
entitled  to  receive  the  same. 


13.  The  vendor  may,  within  the  prescribed  time  after 
receiving  notice  of  an  abortive  sale,  elect  to  take  or  may 
disclaim  taking  possession  of  the  holding,  the  subject  of 
such  abortive  sale ; and  in  the  event  of  the  vendor  refusing 
or  neglecting  so  to  elect  or  disclaim,  he  shall  be  deemed  to 
have  disclaimed  taking  the  said  holding.  In  the  event  of 
the  vendor  s disclaiming  taking  or  neglecting  to  elect  to 
take  possession  of  such  holding,  interest  on  the  guarantee 
fund  shall  cease  to  be  payable  as  from  the  date  of  such  dis- 
claimer, or  from  the  last-  day  on  which  he  could  have  elected 
to  take  such  possession,  as  the  case  may  be. 

H.  In  the  event,  of  the  vendor's  electing  to  take  posses- 
sion  of  a holding  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an  abortive 

tWnf1nLth'd  COmmT°n.  s'“a11  Put  h'm  in‘<>  possession 
thereof  in  the  manner  hereinafter  provided,  and  he  shall 
hold  the  same  thenceforward  subject  to  the  guaranteed 
annuity  payable  in  respect  thereof,  and  shall  have  the  rights 
and  be  subject  to  the  liabilities,  both  as  against  the  Land 
Commission  and  against  the  tenants  and  subtenants  (if  any 
on  the  said  holding  which  the  outgoing  tenant'  proprietor 
holdin  kaVC  md  10  lad  contihued  in  possession  of  the 

15.  In  the  event,  of  the  vendor’s  disclaiming  taking  pos- 
session of  a holding  which  has  been  the  subject  of  an 
abortive  sale,  the  Land  Commission  shall  cause  such  holding 
to  be  put  up  for  sale  by  public  auction,  discharged  from 
the  guaranteed  annuity  payable  in  respect  thereof,  and 
shall  apply  the  proceeds  derived  from  such  sale,  and  also  the 
guarantee  fund  m payment,  in  the  first  instance,  of  all 
moneys  due  to  them  in  respect  of  the  holding,  and  in  the 
redemption  on  the  terms  specified  in  section  51  of  the 
Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act,  1870,  of  the  guaranteed 
annuity  charged  on  the  said  holding  in  favour  of  the  Land 
Commission  or  of  so  much  thereof  as  remains  unpaid  and 
aU  expenses  incurred  by  the  Land  Commission  in  relation 
to  the  sale  or  otherwise  in  respect  to  the  holding,  and  shall 
pay  the  balance  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  (if  any}  and  the 
guarantee  fund  or  the  residue  thereof  (if  any)  to  such 
persons  as  may  appear  to  the  Land  Commission  entitled  to 
receive  the  same  and  it  is  hereby  declared  that  the  proceeds 
of  such  sale  shall  be  the  fund  primarily  liable  to  pay  the 
annuity11675  ^ expenses’  and  t0  redeem  the  said  guaranteed 
The  sale  of  any  holding  under  this  section  may  be  made 
either  together  or  in  parcels,  and  the  Land  Commission 
shall  have  power,  if  they  should  deem  the  biddings 
insufficient,  to  withdraw  the  said  holding,  or  any  part 
thereof,  from  sale,  and  resell  the  same,  subject  to  such 
conditions  as  the  Land  Commission  may  think ' fit,  without 
being  answerable  for  any  loss  occasioned  thereby. 

16.  (I.)  The  Land  Commission  may  purchase  any  estate 
tor  resale  to  the  occupying  tenants  thereof,  and  may  ad- 
' ance  t.°  ,e  said  tenants  the  entire  purchase  money  of  their 
respective  holdings.  Provided  always  that  in  such  case  the 
Land  Commission  shall  retain  in  their  hands  such  a propor- 
tion Ol  the  linrehnoQ  ....  1 1 1 . . 


12.  When  a holding  is  offered  for  sale  by  theLand  Com- 
mission for  an  arrear  of  the  guaranteed  annuity  payable  in 
respect  thereof,  if  the  offers  for  such  holdiim  are  insuffi- 
cient— ° 

(a.)  If  it  is  sold  subject  to  the  said  guaranteed  annuity 
to  pay  all  costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incurred 
by  the  Land  Commission  in  relation  to  such  sale, 
and  in  any  proceedings  for  the  recovery  of  the 
said  guaranteed  annuity,  and  to  discharge  all 
arrears  of  the  said  guaranteed  annuity  due  at  the 
time  of  such  sale;  or — 

(.!>.')  If  it  is  sold  discharged  from  the  said  guaranteed 
annuity  to  pay  all  moneys  due  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission in  respect  of  such  holding,  and  to  redeem 
the  said  guaranteed  annuity,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  remains  unpaid ; 

then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  sale  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
an  abortive  sale,  and  the  Land  Commission  shall,  during 
tne  guarantee  term,  within  one  month  after  everv  such 
abortive  sale,  give  notice  to  that  effect  to  the  vendor;  but 
no  notice  of  an  intended  or  of  an  abortive  sale  shall  be  given 
0 the  veni/or  if  the  guarantee  fund  has  been  dispensed  with 
upon  special  grounds. 


...  r , , *OMUU  111  L,IL|i  nanus  such  a propor- 

tion of  the  purchase  money  as  may  be  agreed  upon  with  the 
vendor  which  shall  form  an  estate-  guarantee  fund,  and 
thereupon  such  advances  shall  be  deemed  to  be  Guaranteed 
advances  within  the  meaning  of  this  Act,  and  the  annuities 
by  which  they  are  to  be  repaid  shall  bo  deemed  to  be  Guar- 
anteed annuities.  h 

(2)  If  the  tenants  of  the  several  holdings  composing  an 
estate  shaft  agree  with  the  landlord  for  the  purchase  of  their 
holdings,  the  guarantee  funds  retained  in  respect  of  such 
holdings  may  be  consolidated  into  one  fund,  which  shall 
lorin  an  estate  guarantee  fund. 

y;ii3,)rAu  estule ,Suarai'te,‘-  fund  shall  not  be  less  than  one- 
fi/th  of  the  purchase  money  of  the  estate,  and  shall  be  re- 
tained by  the  Land  Commission  so  long  as  any  guaran- 
teed  annuity  continues  payable  out  of  the  said  estate,  and 
shall  be  liable  for  any  default  in  payment  thereof,  and  shall 
be  subject  to  all  the  powers  in  this  Act  declared  with  refer- 
ence to  the  guarantee  fund. 

17.  Before  making  any  guaranteed  advance,  the  Land 
Commission  shall  satisfy  themselves  that  the  guarantee  fund 
(muess  it  has  been  dispensed  with  upon  special  grounds)  is 
sufficient  security  against  any  reasonable  probability  of  loss 
arising  from  nonpayment  of  the  guaranteed  annuity,  and 
shall  certify  the  same  to  the  Treasury,  and  such  certificate 
shall  be  conclusive  evidence  to  all  persons  concerned  that 
they  were  so  satisfied,  and  in  the  event  of  any  loss  arising 
by  reason  of  the  guarantee  fund  proving  insufficient  the 
Land  Commission  shall  be  indemnified  against  such  loss 
and  such  indemnity  shall  be  a charge  on  the  Consolidated 
Fund,  and  the  growing  produce  thereof. 

18.  When  any  holcbng  is  sold  by  or  at  the  suit  of  the 
Land  Commission,  or  when  the  vendor  elects  to  take  pos- 
session of  a holding,  the  subject  of  an  abortive  sale,  the 
Land  Commission  may,  on  the  application  of  the  vendor  or 
of  any  purchaser,  issue  an  order  to  the  Sheriff' of  the  county 
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in  which  such  holding  or  any  part  thereof  is  situate,  to  put 
such  vendor  or  purchaser  into  possession  of  the  holding,  or 
part  thereof,  purchased  by  him,  and  such  order  shall  be 
executed  by  the  Sheriff  in  like  manner  as  a writ  for  the  de- 
livery of  possession  ; and  upon  the  execution  of  such  order 
the  outgoing  tenant  proprietor  and  all  other  persons  inte- 
rested in  his  tenancy  shall  be  debarred  from  all  relief  or 
remedy  at  law  or  in  equity. 

19.  It  shall  be  lawful  for  a tenant  proprietor,  or  any  other 
person  having  a specific  interest  in  the  holding  before,  but  not 
after,  an  order  of  the  Land  Commission  to  give  possession 
of  a holding  as  aforesaid  shall  have  been  executed,  to  lodge 
with  the  Land  Commission  the  guaranteed  annuity,  and  the 
arrears  (if  any)  thereof,  due  at  the  date  of  such  order,  to- 
gether with  the  costs  and  expenses  incurred  in  relation  to 
such  order,  or  otherwise,  in  respect  of  the  holding,  or  a sum 
sufficient  to  cover  such  costs  and  expenses,  when  taxed  and 
ascertained,  and  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Land 
Commission  to  order  all  further  proceedings  on  foot  of  such 
order  to  be  stayed. 

PART  IV. 

Law  op  Pdechase. 

25.  The  landlord  of  any  holding  may  sell  such  holding 
to  the  occupying  tenant  thereof,  and  the  owner  of  any  estate 
may  sell  such  estate  or  any  part  thereof  to  the  I, and  Com- 
mission for  the  purpose  of  a resale  to  the  tenants  of  the 
lands  comprised  in  such  estate  of  their  respective  holdings. 

Every  sale  from  a landlord  to  a tenant  under  this  Act 
shall  be  completed  through  the  medium  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission. 

If  such  landlord  or  owner  is  a tenant  for  life,  or  has  the 
powers  of  a tenant  for  life,  and  the  land  proposed  to  be  sold 
is  settled  land,  within  the  meaning  of  those  expressions  as 
used  in  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  he  shall  have  and  may 
exercise  all  the  powers  conferred  upon  tenants  for  life  under 
that  Act,  subject  to  the  amendments  thereof  herein  con- 
tained, and  to  the  other  provisions  of  this  Act ; and  the 
purchase  money  arising  from  such  sale  may  be  invested  or 
applied  as  if  it  were  capital  money  arising  under  the  said 
Act.  , 

26.  Where  a landlord  of  a holding  is  a tenant  for  life  or 
has  the  powers  of  a tenant  for  life  within  the  meaning  of 
those  expressions  as  used  in  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882, 
and  is  selling  such  holding  to  the  tenant  thereof,  he  may 
exercise  to  the  same  extent  as  if  he  were  an  absolute  owner 
the  power  of  permitting  any  sum  not  exceeding  one-fourth 
of  the  purchase  money  to  remain  as  a charge  upon  such 
holding  secured  by  a mortgage  ; and  in  case  any  advance  is 
made  by  the  Land  Commission  to  the  tenant  for  the  pur- 
chase of  such  holding,  any  such  mortgage  shall  be  subject 
to  any  charge  in  favour  of  the  Land  Commission  for  securing 
such  advance ; and  any  such  mortgage  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  part  of  the  purchase  money  payable  in  respect  of  such 
holding,  and  the  money  secured  thereby  when  paid  shall  be 
dealt  with  as  if  it  were  capital  money  arising  under  the 
Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  or  purchase  money  otherwise  pay- 
able under  this  Act. 

27.  When  a sale  of  a holding  by  a landlord  to  a tenant 
has  been  completed  through  the  medium  of  the  Land  Com- 
mission ; also  when  a holding  has  been  sold  by  the  Land 
Commission  to  a tenant  or  other  person,  it  shall  be  lawful 
for  the  Land  Commission  to  make  an  order  vesting  the 
holding  in  the  purchaser,  subject  to  such  charges,  rights, 
and  easements,  as  may  be  specified  in  such  order. 

Every  order  for  vesting  a holding  in  a purchaser  which 
purports  to  be  made  by  the  Land  Commission  in  exercise  of 
the  powers  conferred  on  them  by  this  Act  shall  be  binding 
upon  all  persons  claiming  any  estate  or  interest  in  the  land 
comprised  in  the  holding,  and  shall  be  as  effectual  in  all 
respects  as  if  it  were  a conveyance  or  assignment  executed 
by  one  of  the  Land  Judges  of  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice  in  Ireland  under  the  Landed  Estates 
Court  Act : Provided  that  where  the  purchaser  of  a holding 
is  also  tenant  of  the  holding  the  interest  vested  in  him  by 
such  order  shall,  subject  to  any  charges,  rights,  or  easements 
set  out  in  the  order,  be  deemed  to  be  a graft  upon  the 
previous  interest  of  the  tenant  in  the  holding,  and  be  subject 
to  any  rights  or  equities  arising  from  its  being  such  graft. 

28.  (1.)  The  Land  Commission  may  if  they  think  fit 
declare  by  their  order  that  the  sale  of  any  holding  is  made 
subject— 

(а)  to  any  chief  rent,  tithe-rentcharge,  quit-rent,  or 
Crown  rent  payable  out  of  the  lands  comprised  in 
the  holding, 

(б)  to  any  annuity  charged  upon  the  holding  in  favour  of 

the  Land  Commission, 

(c)  to  any  other  mortgage  or  charge,  or  to  any  such 
apportioned  part  of  any  annual  charge  as  the  Land 
Commission  may  think  fit  should  remain  thereon. 


(2.)  The  Land  Commission  may,  if  they  think  fit,  declare 
by  their  order  that  the  sale  is  made  subject  to  any  rights  of 
common,  rights  of  way,  or  other  easements  which  the  Land 
Commission  find  to  affect  such  holding ; and  in  that  case 
the  rights  and  easements  so  declared  shall  be  the  only 
rights  or  easements  affecting  the  holding ; or  they  may 
abstain  from  making  any  such  declaration,  and  in  that  case 
the  holding  shall  be  deemed  to  be  sold  subject  to  such 
rights  of  common,  rights  of  way,  and  other  easements,  as 
may  lawfully  affect  the  same. 

(3.)  Where  the  land  comprised  in  any  holding  is  subject 
to  any  mortgage,  incumbrance,  or  charge,  the  Land  Com- 
mission shall  before  sanctioning  or  completing  the  sale  of 
such  holding  give  such  notice  to  the  mortgagee,  incumbran- 
cer, or  person  interested  as  may  be  prescribed  by  rules  under 
the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881. 

(4.)  In  the  case  of  a sale  by  a landlord  to  a tenant,  such 
vesting  order  may  be  made  at  any  time  after  the  contract 
for  sale  is  complete.  But  the  purchase  money  shall,  when- 
ever necessary,  be  retained  and  dealt  with  in  the  manner 
provided  by  this  Act. 

29.  A vesting  order  under  this  Act  shall  not  prejudice  or 
affect  any  tithe-rentcharge,  Crown  rent,  or  quit-rent 
charged  upon  or  issuing  out  of  any  land,  or  any  charge  in 
favour  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland 
made  by  virtue  of  any  Act  authorizing  the  creation  of  such 
charge,  save  where  the  Land  Commission  shall  think  fit  to 
redeem  or  apportion  the  tithe-rentcharge,  or  Crown  rent,  or 

Suit-rent,  or  any  part  thereof,  or  to  pay  off  or  redeem  the 
barge  in  favour  of  the  Commissioners  of  Public  Works 
when  such  payment  or  redemption  is  authorized  by  law, 
and  shall  express  in  such  vesting  order  that  the  land  vested 
thereby  is  so  vested  discharged  of  all  tithe-rentcharge, 
Crown  rents,  or  quit-rents,  or  charges,  or  either  of  them  as 
the  case  may  be ; and  in  such  case  such  land  shall  be  so 
discharged  accordingly. 

30.  When  the  capital  money  arising  from  any  sale  under 
this  Act  is  retained  by  the  Land  Commission,  the  income 
thereof  may  be  paid  by  them  to  the  vendor  or  other  person 
entitled  thereto. 

The  Land  Commission,  when  they  think  it  expedient  so 
to  do,  may  make  orders  for  the  payment  of  such  purchase 
money  to  any  persons  found  by  the  Land  Commission  to  be 
entitled  thereto. 

Save  as  expressly  provided  by  this  Act,  nothing  herein 
contained  shall  affect  the  rights  of  any  incumbrancer  or 
other  person  interested  in  any  estate  or  holding  sold,  to  the 
capital  money  arising  from  such  sale. 

3 1 .  In  every  case  in  which  the  sale  of  a holding  by  a 
landlord  to  a tenant  is  negotiated  and  completed  through 
the  Land  Commission  ; also  in  every  case  in  which  a hold- 
ing is  sold  by  the  Land  Commission  to  a tenant  or  other 
person,  the  Land  Commission  shall  have  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  which  are  vested  in  the  Land  Judges  of  the  Chan- 
cery Division  of  the  High  Court  by  the  following  sections 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court  Act,  and  those  sections  shall 
be  incorporated  with  this  Act,  as  if  the  Land  Commission 
were  therein  referred  to,  and  as  if  the  purposes  of  those 
sections  included  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  that  is  to  say  : — 
Section  thirty-seven,  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  and 
powers  of  the  Court,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  for  enabling 
the  land  Commission  to  discharge  any  of  the  duties  im- 
posed on  them  by  this  Act. 

Sections  sixty-eight  and  sixty-nine,  relating  to  Crown 
rent,  and  quit  rent,  and  incumbrances  and  charges. 

Section  seventy}  relating  to  the  payment  of  purchase 
money  into  Court  hi  certain  cases.  Money  may  be  paid 
into  Court  under  that  section,  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
Land  Commission  think  it  expedient,  and  when  paid  in,  may 
be  invested  or  applied  as  if  it  were  capital  money  arising 
under  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  and  were  paid  into 
Court  under  that  Act ; or,  if  the  Court  so  orders,  as  if  it 
were  money  paid  into  Court  under  the  said  section  of  the 
Landed  Estates  Court  Act. 

Section  seventy-two,  relating  to  apportionment  of  rent, 
and  in  that  section  the  term  “ rent  ” shall  include  a fee-farm 
rent. 

Section  seventy-three,  relating  to  persons  under  dis- 
ability. 

Section  seventy-six,  relating  to  the  abatement  of  pro- 
ceedings. 

32.  When  the  tenant  for  life  of  any  settled  land,  or  a 
person  having  the  power  of  a tenant  for  life,  is  desirous  to 
sell  the  land,  or  any  part,  to  a tenant  or  to  the  Land 
Commission,  and  there  are  no  trustees  of  the  settlement  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Settled  Land  Act,  1882,  or  it  is 
expedient  that  new  trustees  should  be  appointed,  it  shall  be 
lawful  for  the  Land  Commission  to  appoint  fit  persons  to 
be  trustees  of  the  settlement  for  the  purposes  of  that  Act. 

Whenever,  for  the  purposes  of  purchasing  any  estate  lor 
resale  to  the  tenants  thereof,  it  appears  to  the  Land  oom- 
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mission  expedient  so  to  do,  the  Land  Commission  may  pur- 
chase any  land  or  hereditament  held  in  connexion  with  such 
estate  or  any  rent  issuing  out  of  it. 

33.  On  every  sale  from  a landlord  to  a tenant  which  is 
negotiated  and  completed  through  the  Land  Commission, 
also  on  every  sale  from  the  Land  Commission  to  a tenant  or 
other  person,  when  an  advance  is  made  by  the  Land  Com- 
mission to  the  purchaser,  the  Land  Commission  shall  charge 
the  purchaser  with  one  gross  sum,  which  shall  include  the 
advance,  the  stamp  duty  on  the  vesting  order  made  by  the 
Land  Commission,  and  the  stamp  duty  and  fees  payable  for 
registering  such  vesting  order. 

The  Land  Commission  shall  register  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  in  Dublin  all  vesting  orders  executed  by  them  under 
this  Act. 

A landlord  negotiating  through  the  Land  Commission  for 
the  sale  of  a holding  to  a tenant,  or  for  the  sale  to  the  Land 
Commission  of  a holding  or  estate,  shall  furnish  the  abstract 
of  his  title  and  verify  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Land  Commission  at  his  own  cost. 

No  charge  shall  be  made  in  respect  of  any  investigation 
by  the  Land  Commission  of  the  title  of  either  the  vendor  or 
the  purchaser  of  any  holding. 

The  stamp  duty  on  vesting  orders  made  by  the  Land 
Commission  under  this  Act  shall  be  at  the  same  rate  as  if 
the  vesting  order  were  a conveyance. 

34.  The  Land  Commission  may  from  time  to  time,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  and  the  Treasury,  ap- 
point or  employ  such  counsel,  solicitors,  clerks,  and  persons 
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as  they  think  necessary  for  enabling  them  to  carry  into 
effect  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

Part  Y. 

Supplemental  Provisions. 

35.  Rules  for  carrying  this  Act  into  effect  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  rules  under  the  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act, 
1881, and  shall  be  madebythe  Land  Commission  accordingly. 

38.  So  much  of  the  forty-eighth  section  of  the  Land  Law 
(Ireland)  Act,  1881,  as  enacts  that  an  appeal  from  the  Land 
Commission  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Ireland  shall  not  be 
permitted  in  respect  of  any  matter  arising  under  l’art  Five 
of  that  Act ; also  so  much  of  the  same  section  as  enacts  that 
nothing  therein  contained  shall  authorize  the  Land  Com- 
mission to  determine  any  question  or  to  exercise  any  power 
of  a judge  in  relation  to  any  purchase  of  an  estate  by  them, 
or  to  the  purchase  of  a holding  through  the  medium  of  the, 
Land  Commission,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  repealed. 

37.  Where  before  the  passing  of  this  Act  an  agreement 
has  been  made  for  the  sale  of  a holding  by  a landlord  to  a 
tenant,  but  the  purchase  money  has  not  been  paid  by  the 
tenant  and  an  advance  has  not  been  made  by  the  Land 
Commission  in  respect  thereof,  the  sale  may  be  carried  out 
and  completed  through  the  medium  of  the  Land  Commis- 
sion under  this  Act. 

38.  Nothin";  contained  in  this  Act  shall  restrict  the 
powers  of  the  Land  Commission  under  the  Land  Law  (Ire- 
land) Act,  1881. 


Table  illustrating  the  operation  of  a Loan  of  ^ of  £100  repayable  by  Thirty-five  Half-yearly 
Payments,  Interest  being  reckoned  at  £3  2s.  (id.  per  cent. 


No.  of 
Payment 

Date  of 
Payment. 

Amount  of 
Payment. 

Amount  to 
Payment 
of  Interest. 

Amount  to 
Reduction 
of  Principal. 

Amount  of 
Principal 
remainiug  Due. 

1 

May,  1886,  . 

£ s.  d. 
2 0 0 

£ s.  d. 
i'll  3 

£ s.  d. 
0 8 9 

£ *.  d. 
99  11  3 

2 - 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 11  1-34 

0 8 10-63 

99  2 4-36 

3 

May,  1887,  . 

2 0 0 

1 10  11-68 

0 9 0-3 

98  13  4 

4 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 10  9-98 

0 9 2 

98  4 2 

5 

May,  1888,  . 

2 0 0 

1 10  8-28 

0 9 3-7 

97  14  10-3 

6 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

l 10  6-5 

0 9 5-5 

97  5 4-8 

7 

Stay,  1889,  . 

2 0 0 

1 10  4-75 

0 9 7-25 

96  15  9-62 

8 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 10  3 

0 9 9 

96  6 0-62 

9 

May,  1890,  . 

2 0 0 

1 10  M2 

0 9 10-86 

95  16  1-7 

10 

November,  „ . . 

2 0 0 

1 9 11-2 

0 10  0-7 

95  6 1 

11 

May,  1891,  . 

2 0 0 

1 9 9-38 

0 10  2-61 

94  15  10-4 

12 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 9 7-46 

0 10  4-52 

94  5 5-88 

13 

May,  1892,  . 

2 0 0. 

1 9 5-52 

0 10  6-47 

93  14  11-4 

14 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 9 3-55 

0 10  8-44 

93  4 2-9 

15 

May,  1893,  . 

2 0 0 

1 9 1-5 

0 10  10-5 

92  13  4-5 

IS 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 8 11-5 

0 11  0-5 

92  2 4 

17 

May,  1894,  . 

2 0 0 

1 8 9-4 

Oil  2-5 

91  11  1-5 

18 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 8 7-3 

0 11  4-7 

90  19  8-8 

19 

May,  1895,  . 

2 0 0 

1 8 5-2 

0 11  6-8 

90  8 2 

20 

November,  „ 

2 0 O' 

I 8 3 

0 119 

89  16  6 

21 

May(  1896,  . 

2 0 0 

1 8 0-8 

0 11  11-2 

89  4 5-8 

22 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 7 10-5 

0 12  1-5 

88  12  4-3 

23 

May,  1897,  . 

2 0 0 

1 7 8-3 

0 12  8-7 

88  0 1 

24 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 7 6 

0 12  6 

87  7 7 

25 

May,  1898,  . 

2 0 0 

1 7 3-6 

0 12  8-3 

86  14  10-7 

26 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 7 1-25 

0 12  10-76 

86  2 0 

27 

May,  1899,  . 

2 0 0 

1 6 10-8 

0 13  1-2 

85  8 10-8 

28 

November,  ,, 

2 0 0 

1 6 8-4 

0 13  3-6 

84  15  7-2 

29 

May,  1900,  . 

2 0 0 

1 6 6 

0 13  6 

84  2 1-2 

30 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 6 3-4 

0 13  8-6 

83  8 4-5 

31 

May,  1901,  . 

2 0 0 

1 6 08 

0 13  11-2 

82  14  5-2 

32 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 5 10-2 

0 14  1-8 

82  0 3-4 

38 

Mav,  1902,  . 

2 0 0 

1 5 7-5 

0 14  4-5 

81  5 11 

34 

November,  „ 

2 0 0 

1 5 4-8 

0 14  7-2 

80  11  8-8 

35 

lay,  1903, 

,0,  | 

1 5 2 

0 14  10 

79  16  6-8 

The  date  on  which  the  last  instalment  of  the  £20  becomes  due  falls  between  November,  1902,  and  May,  1903. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  6. 

Handed  in  by  Colonel  C.  R.  Chichester. 
No.  I. — Referring  to  the  Schedule. 


Runnamoat,  Roscommon. 

Sir, — I send  herewith  a schedule  containing  infor- 
mation which  may,  perhaps,  be  of  some  interest  to  the 
(Earl  Cowper’s)  Commission. 

The  following  particulars  will,  I think,  be  found 
sufficiently  explanatory.  Late  in  1851  or  early  in 
1852,  one  Patrick  Balfe  Eyre  died  seized  of  certain 
property,  and  its  management,  &c.,  devolved  on  the 
Court  of  Chanceiy  (Ireland)  not  long  after,  his  will 
having  been  disputed. 

The  portion  of  his  property  in  land  to  which  I am 
directing  your  attention  was  let  to  tenants  as  per 
schedule  herewith,  all  but  one  farm,  as  noted,  lying 
close  to  the  Dromkeen  station  on  the  line  between 
Limerick  and  the  Limerick  Junction  for  Waterford, 
Cork,  &c. 

About  1860,  or  somewhat  earlier,  for  the  purpose 
of  dividing  the  property  as  the  testator  desired,  the 
opposition  to  his  will  having  been  withdrawn,  a valua- 
tion was  made,  and  a rental  fixed  under  directions  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  the  Commission  appointed 
having  no  interest,  of  course,  in  the  result. 

That  part  of  the  property  to  which  I am  referring, 
and  possibly  other  portions  of  it,_  was  managed  by 
Messrs.  Stewart  and  Kincaid,  till  the  end  of  1864, 
when  I took  its  management  over. 

I handed  it  over  to  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon, 
all  but  the  Roscommon  farm,  for  reasons  which  would 
not  interest  the  Commissioners,  in  the  beginning  of 
1869,  resuming  its  management  again  either  late  in 
1880  or  early  in  1881.  During  my  first  management 
I made  no  valuation  of  the  lands.  I had  succeeded, 
without  unfriendly  pressure,  in  inducing  the  tenants 
to  pay  up  the  hanging  gale,  which  up  to  then  they  had 
always  retained  in  hands,  and  that  circumstance  alone 
seemed  to  me  then,  as  it  does  now,  to  be  a sufficient 
proof  that  the  Chancery  Commission  had  done  its  work 
equitably  to  the  tenants. 

My  success  in  the  matter  was  largely,  no  doubt, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  prices  of  agricultural  produce 
were  during  the  period  of  my  first  management 
steadily  on  the  rise,  and  also  possibly  owing  to  my 
having  the  confidence  and  goodwill  of  the  tenants. 
That  I enjoyed  this  confidence  is  proved  by  letters  in 
some  abundance  which  I have  had  from  them  during 
the  more  trying  times  of  my  second  management,  and 
Mr.  Considine,  of  Derk,  who  lives  in  that  neighbour- 
hood, and  his  son,  who  is  now  R.M.  at  Tralee,  and 
lived  on  the  property  I am  speaking  of  on  a purchased 
glebe,  will  corroborate  this  part  of  my  statement. 
The  latter  gentleman  has,  I think,  been  before  the 
Commission. 

In  March,  1882,  I made  a valuation  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons.  During  Messrs.  Guinness  and  Mahon’s 
management  large  arrears  had  accrued.  I am  imput- 
ing no  blame  to  them,  but  stating  a fact,  and  the  far- 
ming class  throughout  the  country  was  in  considerable 
pecuniary  difficulty.  Moreover,  we  were  just  emerg- 
ing from  throe  consecutive  wet  years,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  probable  that  this  little  estate  had  suffered  de- 
terioration, as  I found  was  the  fact. 

On  these  grounds  I made  a valuation,  which  will 
be  seen  to  be  considerably  under  the  valuation  of  1860. 


In  some  cases  the  tenants  took  out  a statutory  lease  ; 
in  other  cases  they  went  into  court.  I appealed  in  a 
couple  of  cases,  and  had  sent  instructions  to  appeal  in 
others,  but  the  instructions  being  lost  either  in  trans- 
mission or  in  some  other  way,  those  other  appeals  did 
not  come  off. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  valuation  which  I 
made  represented  my  view  of  the  permanent  value  of 
the  land,  looking  forward  to  the  statutory  term  of 
fifteen  years ; but  it  represented  my  view  of  the  actual 
then  value,  and  the  amount  of  abatement  which  I 
should  have  advised  the  proprietors  (myself  and  con 
nections,  children,  &c.,  of  mine)  to  have  made  on  the 
collection  of  that  particular  year,  had  the  Act  of  1881 
not  passed.  But  the  Act  having  passed,  and  the 
views  of  the  Commissioners  and  Sub-Commissioners 
being  known,  I thought  it  advisable  to  offer  to  the 
tenants  a statutory  lease  on  the  basis  of  my  valua- 
tion. 

The  land  in  question  has  about  six  to  four  inches 
of  rich  clay,  lying  upon  a stiff  yellow  subsoil,  through 
which  water  cannot  pass,  and  was  just  the  kind  of 
land  to  suffer  the  most  from  continued  wet  and  the 
absence  of  sun,  in  spite  of  its  being  undid  atory  in  its 
superficial  character,  and  easily  drainsd  in  conse- 
quence. It  is  land  which,  with  skill  and  capital, 
could  easily  be  raised  in  value  at  least  thirty  per 
cent. 

The  points  to  which  I wish  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  Commission,  should  its  members  think  the  mat- 
ter worthy  of  their  attention,  is  the  extraordinary 
discrepancy  between  the  Boor  Law  valuation  and  the 
valuation  of  the  Chancery  Commission,  rising  as  it 
does  (the  latter)  from  thirteen  to  ninety-seven  and  a 
half  per  cent,  over  the  official  valuation. 

The  second  point  to  which  I wish  to  draw  attention 
is  the  difference  in  amount  between  the  arrears  when 
I assumed  the  management  in  1865  and  when  I gave 
it  up  in  1869 — a result  which  appears  to  me  to  bear 
witness  to  the  reasonableness  of  the  rent  fixed  by  the 
Chancery  Commission.  There  is  another  fact  point- 
ing in  the  same  direction.  In  the  only  case  in  which 
there  was  a lease — a lease  which,  as  well  as  I remem- 
ber (Laurence  Heffeman,  Dromkeen),  dated  from 
many  years  before  the  date  of  the  Chancery  Commis- 
sion—the  rent  was  set  at  sixty  per  cent,  over  the 
Poor  Law  valuation,  and  if  we  take  out  of  the  list  the 
three  small  tenants,  Nos.  6,  7,  and  11,  and  Laurence 
Heffernan’s  case,  the  average  excess  of  rent  over  valua- 
tion fixed  by  the  Chancery  Commission  stands  at  less 
than  fifty-three  per  cent. 

In  another  letter  herewith  I take  the  liberty  of 
placing  before  the  commission  some  observations  in 
regard  of  the  policy  displayed  in  the  mode  of  working 
tire  Land  Act  of  1881. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir-, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  Raleigh  Chichester. 

The  Secretary, 

Land  Act  Commission. 


[Schedule. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


No.  2. — -Questions  of  Policy. 


Kunnainoat,  Roscommon. 

Nov.  17,  1886. 

Sir, — Having  laid  before  you  a schedule  of  facts, 
explained  in  my  letter,  No.  1,  I now  seek,  with  much 
diffidence,  to  lay  before  you  a few  observations,  as  to 
the  mode  of  working  the  Land  Act  of  ’81,  pointing 
out  what  seem  to  me  to  be  some  errors  of  commis- 
sion, and  still  more  of  omission. 

The  avowed  object,  and  declared  necessary  cause  of 
the  Act,  was,  as  alleged,  .that  the  pressure  of  com- 
petition made  the  landlord  master  of  the  situation,  and 
that,  as  a matter  of  fact,  large  numbers  of  them  used 
their  power  inequitably. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  impugn  or  discuss  these 
statements  of  mingled  principle  and  fact,  and  I have 
the  less  desire  to  trespass  in  this  way,  that  I have  dis- 
cussed them  in  a paper,  which  will  be  published  in  the 
December  number  of  the  Dublin  University  Review. 
The  fact  remains  that  it  is  on  these  twin  allegations 
that  the  Land  Act  is  based.  * 

Now,  there  are  two  ways  in  which  the  pressure  of 
competition  may  show  itself ; one  is  in  unduly  raising 
the  annual  rent ; the  other  is  in  the  price  of  the  good 
will. 

The  efforts  of  Commissioners  and  Sub-Commis- 
sioners, have  spent  themselves  rightly  or  wrongly, 
wisely  or  unwisely,  in  raising  a barrier  against  one 
only  of  these  incidents  of  competition.  It  has  done 
nothing,  or  next  to  nothing,  to  raise  a barrier  against 
its  pressure  on  the  good  will,  and  in  the  latter  case 
its  pressure  is  infinitely  worse  than  in  the  former. 
The  pressure  of  rent  is  at  least  terminable  with  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  the  end  of  the  tenancy.  The  pres- 
sure of  the  other  is,  for  ever,  an  abiding  tax  upon  the 
land,  voidable  only  by  its  loss.  Moreover,  it  is  a 
permanent  sentence  of  divorce  from  the  land,  against 
the  whole  labouring  class,  for  it  is  hard  for  them  to 
save  capital  enough  to  work  a farm,  but  impossible 
for  them  to  save  up,  in  addition,  the  price  of  the  good 
will ; that  good  will  which  the  man  who  now  can  sell, 
in  endless  cases  got  for  nothing,  he  or  his  predecessors 
in  title. 

In  my  schedule  of  facts,  I gave  cases  where  the 
Sub-Commissioners  refused  to  put  a price,  that  is  to 
say  a limit,  on  the  good  will,  and  gave  their  reasons. 
Two  other  cases  are  therein  given,  where  the  price  has 
been  fixed  at  prices  prohibitory  to  the  working  man. 
In  the  Freeman's  Journal  of  May  3rd,  1883,  Judge 
O’Hagan  is  reported  to  have  expressed  himself  thus  : — 
“With  all  respect  to  the  Legislature,  to  put  upon 
unfortunate  Commissioners,  the  task  of  esti- 
mating the  value  of  land,  in  places  where  land  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  being  set  up  to  be  sold,  and  where 
no  experience  can  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it,  is  one 
of  the  most  absurd  tasks  that  was  ever  put  upon  men.” 
And  the  landlord  withdrew  his  application.  Now, 
with  all  deference,  granting  that  the  good  will  of  a 
farm  is  a thing  that  must  and  ought  to  be  saleable,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  past  experience  of  sales  in  a 
district,  is  a necessary  element  to  be  considered.  It 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  good  will  of  a farm  should 
be  anything  other  than  a fixed  multiple  of  the  rent,  or 
why  the  multiple  should  be  greater  in  one  case  than  in 
another.  Moreover,  seeing  that  the  price  of  the  good 


will,  now  in  endless  cases  for  the  first  time  made  a 
property,  is  a tax  in  perpetuity  on  the  land,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  present  generation  of  farmers,  public 
policy  would  seem  to  require  that  the  price  should  be 
set  veiy,  very  low. 

But  one  operation,  not  an  absolutely  necessary 
result  of  the  Act  itself,  but  a result  of  the  way  in 
which  it  has  been  worked,  has  been  to  destroy  the 
existing  standard  of  value,  raising  no  other  in  its 
place.  Now,  without  a standard  of  value,  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  get  on.  Judge  O’Hagan,  himself, 
feels  this  want,  for  he  said  in  the  passage  quoted,  that 
he  could  not  fix  the  selling  value,  because  he  had  no 
standard.  Yet  he,  and  the  other  Commissioners  and 
Sub-Commissioners,  keep  carefully  hidden  away  from 
the  public,  such  standard  as  they  may  happen  to  have 
elaborated,  he  and  they,  to  guide  them  in  the  fixing  of 
rent. 

I beg  to  suggest  a mode,  in  which  a standard,  more 
or  less  workable,  could  be  set  up. 

Suppose  that  land  was  classified  in  six,  seven,  ten, 
any  number  of  classes,  according,  in  each  case,  to  the 
differences  in  actual  gross  value  of  possible  products, 
under  the  system  prevailing  in  the  district,  and  that  a 
scale  of  rent  was  laid  down,  ruling  that  in  class  A, 
four-fifths  of  the  net  return  should  go  to  the  landlord ; 
and  in  class  X,  but  one-tenth,  and  so  on.  Disputants 
would  then  be  in  a position  to  lay  before  the  Courts 
and  the  public,  two  ranges  of  facts,  either  of  which 
could  be  tested,  with  some  degree  of  accuracy  and 
comfort,  and  w;e  should  be  spared  that  flood  of  per- 
jury, which  is  poured  forth  when  witnesses  testify  as 
to  notions  of  value. 

We  could  prove,  first  the  amount  of  gross  produce, 
and  next  the  cost  of  production;  and  the  evidence 
given,  being  as  to  matter  of  fact  and  not  af  opinion, 
could  be  intelligently  and  carefully  sifted.  The 
result  would  prove,  not  only  the  net  gain  with  which 
the  Court  could  reasonably  deal,  but  it  would  also  and 
necessarily  establish  the  class  to  which  the  land 
belonged ; and  the  rent  would  then  be  established  by 
a mere  reference  to  the  rent  scale.  The  only  re- 
maining duty  for  the  Court  would  be  to  allot  to 
opposing  claimants  the  set  off  to  which  their  improve- 
ments would  entitle  them. 

The  general  result  of  such  a course  as  is  herein 
suggested,  would  be  to  create  a confidence  in  these 
Courts,  which  they  have  not  acquired  and  do  not 
enjoy ; and  this,  independently  of  such  trust  or  dis- 
trust, as  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Act  itself, 
may  be  calculated  to  create. 

It  would  encourage  and  facilitate  the  settling  of 
rent  questions,  surely  a desirable  object.  It  would 
reproduce  a workable  standard,  and  by  degrees  there 
would  grow  up  and  be  established  a cadastre  of  agri- 
cultural values,  of  incalculable  worth  and  reliability. 

I have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 

Your  most  obedient  servant, 

C.  Rat,f.igh  Chichester. 

The  Secretary,  Land  Act  Commission. 
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PAPER  No.  7. 

Handed  in  by  Alexander  M.  Bredon  of  MUlicent- terrace,  Portadown,  1st  November,  1886. 


To  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Cowper. 

My  Lord — I beg  leave  to  bring  the  following  case 
under  your  notice : — My  father  who  was  for  many 
years  a medical  practitioner  in  this  town,  purchased  in 
the  year  1862  in  the.  Landed  Estates  Court,  Dublin, 
the  estate  of  Castletown.  Cooley,  Co.  Louth.  Shortly 
afterwards  the  residence  (known  as  Cooley  Castle) 
with  lands  occupied  by  the  former  owner  of  the  estate, 
was  let  without  purchase  to  a Mr.  Richard  Murphy 
as  yearly  tenant.  In  1864  the  above  mentioned  house 
and  lands,  consisting  of  184  English  acres  arable  land, 
and  thirty-six  acres  mountain  run,  was  let  on  lease  for 
twenty-one  years  to  said  Richard  Murphy,  at  a yearly 
rent  of  £188  2s.  6d.  Richard  Murphy  after  some 
years  died,  and  the  place  was  held  by  his  representa- 
tives till  1880.  My  father  had  also  in  the  meantime 
died,  and  I by  his  will  became  the  owner  of  the 
property.  In  1880  Richard  Murphy’s  representatives, 
vnthout  my  sanction,  disposed  of  their  interest  (on 
what  teims  I know  not)  to  the  Rev.  Hugh  Murphy, 
Roman  Catholic  Parish  Priest  of  Cooley,  who  was  in 
no  way  related  to  former  occupants.  The  Rev.  Hugh 
Murphy  has  since  held  it.  He  is  no  farmer,  but  lets 
the  lands  on  conacre,  by  auction,  every  year  to  the 
highest  bidder,  making  thereby,  I believe,  a substan- 
tial profit.  Of  course  this  does  not  improve  the  land, 
as  the  people  who  take  it  for  one  year  drain  all  the 
substance  that  can  be  taken  out  of  it,  and  have  no 
interest  whatever  in  manuring  or  improving. 

Last  November  the  lease  expired,  and  the  Rev.  H. 
Murphy  brought  me  into  the  Land  Court.  I had  the 
house  and  lands  valued  by  a professional  valuator 
(Mr.  M‘Bride)  whose  valuation  was  £174  6s.  yearly. 
The  case  came  before  Mr.  Reeves,  Legal  Commissioner, 
and  Messrs.  Baldwin  and  O’Keefe,  Assistant  Com- 
inissioners,  who  on  June  the  1st  settled  judicial  rent  at 
£100,  i.e.,  at  forty-five  per  cent,  less  than  the  tenant 
himself  considered  it  worth  six  years  ago.  In  fact  he 
must  have  thought  it  worth  more  than  the  then  rent, 
for  he  swore  that  he  paid  £166  to  former  occupants  on 
taking  possession.  The  buildiugs,  which  are  very 
extensive,  all  belong  to  me.  The  tenant  was  able  to 
prove  no  improvements,  and  sent  me  for  rent  due  last 
November  £158  2s.  6 <7.,  which  he  said  he  considered 
a fail1  rent,  and  which  £ took,  giving  a receipt  on 
account. 


The  property,  which  was  bought  by  my  father  at  a 
high  price,  was  mortgaged  at  the  time  he  purchased  it 
to  nearly  half  its  value,  and  although  since  it  came 
into  my  possession  I have  cleared  some  of  them  off 
there  still  remains  very  large  charges  on  it.  These 
mortgagees,  who  are,  in  every  tiling  but  name,  as  much 
the  owners  of  the  property  as  I am,  sustain  no  loss, 
while  my  income  has  to  suffer  all  the  penalty  of  the 
late  reductions. 

I offered  Mr.  Murphy  £100  to  give  me  up  the  place 
(before  the  case  came  into  Court),  knowing  that  I could 
let  it  for  more  than  his  rent  previous  to  last  November, 
but  he  refused  my  offer. 

I may  also  state  that  I offered  to  sell  to  Mr.  Murphy 
and  the  other  tenants  on  the  estate  their  holdings  at 
any  fail-  rate,  but  they  refused  to  make  any  offer,  some 
of  them  alleging  that  “ they  preferred  to  wait  and  see 
what  Home  Rule  would  do  for  them.” 

Since  the  property  came  by  purchase  into  my 
father’s  hands  twenty-four  years  ago,  in  no  instance 
has  a rent  been  raised  or  a tenant  evicted,  and  yet  in 
every  instance  where  I have  been  brought  into  court 
the  tenant  has  got  a substantial  reduction.  I also  lost 
a considerable  sum  by  the  Arrears  Act,  as  I always 
tried  to  be  as  lenient  as  possible  to  my  tenants,  and 
had  allowed  many  of  them  to  fall  far  in  arrear.  The 
property  is  now  not  worth  much  more  than  half  what 
it  has  cost  my  father  and  myself,  and  yet  none  of  the 
chai-ges  on  the  rental  have  decreased  by  a farthing. 

The  above  is  a plain,  unexaggerated  statement  of 
facts,  and  I leave  it  to  your  own  sense  of  justice  to 
draw  conclusions  therefrom. 

Below  is  a summary  of  the  different  valuations  in 
the  Rev.  Hugh  Murphy’s  case,  as  mentioned  above : — 
£ s.  d. 

Rent  up  to  1st  November  last  ...  188  2 6 

Valuation  of  Landlord’s  Valuator  ...  174  6 0 
Tenants  own  Valuation  last  November  158  2 6 
Sub-Commissioners’  Valuation  ■•••...  100  0 0 

I have  the  honour  to  be  my  Lord, 

Your  Lordship’s  most  obedient  servant, 

Alexander  M.  Bredon. 


PAPER  No.  8. 

Handed  in  by  James  Bogue. 

To  Earl  Cowper,  President  of  the  Royal  Commission. 


My  Lord, — I beg  respectfully  to  put  before  your 
lordship  and  the  other  members  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission, the  following  statement  of  facts,  being  my 
experience  of  the  working  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  on 
a small  estate  situate  in  the  Barony  of  West  Muskerry, 
County  Cork,  owned  by  the  Cornwall  family,  of  which, 
in  right  of  my  wife,  I am  entitled  to  one-fourth  and 
act  as  agent  for  the  owners,  viz. : The  lands  of  Mount- 
music,  consisting  of  502  acres,  Government  valuation, 
£221,  rent  prior  to  1881  £380,  judicial  rent  £290, 
held  by  seven  tenants  from  year  to  year..  All  went 
into  Court  except  two,  to  whom  I gave  the  same 
advantages  the  rest  got.  I employed  a gentleman  of 


experience  and  skill  to  value  the  different  holdings 
and  at  once  offered  the  tenants  to  reduce  their  rents 
by  twenty-five  per  cent.,  being  the  gross  reduction  he 
proposed,'  they  gladly  accepted  the  terms  except  two 
who  made  objection,  but  afterwards  on  small  con- 
cessions being  made,  they  also  agreed  to  settle  and 
save  the  further  expense  of  going  into  Court.  Of 
these  seven  tenants,  only  one  up  to  the  date  at  which 
I write  has  paid  the  half  year’s  rent  due  the  25tli 
March  last.  Three  owe  a year’3  rent,  due  29  th  of 
September  last ; three  more  have  made  but  partial 
payments  towards  the  25th  March  gale.  All  have 
been  clamouring  for  abatements  for  the  past  twelve 
Ttt  2 
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months,  which  I have  resisted.  The  other  lands  form- 
ing the  estate  are  those  of  Ballyvoig  in  the  same 
barony,  consisting  of  580  acres,  rent  £350,  Govern- 
ment valuation  £221,  held  with  one  exception  under 
leases  of  lives  ; these  rents  were  paid  for  the  half  year 
due  25th  March,  1885,  without  one  of  the  tenants 
asking  for  an  abatement,  while  those  of  Mountmusic, 
urged  for  an  abatement  of  ten  per  cent.  On  demand- 
ing the  September  rent,  1885,  in  consideration  of  the 
honourable  conduct  of  the  Ballyvoig  tenants  in  pay- 
ing up  the  previous  gale,  I intimated  to  them,  that 
the  owners  intended  presenting  to  them  a short-horn 
bull  and  to  abate  ten  per  cent,  of  the  September  rent 
then  demanded.  As  there  was  a difficulty  as  to  keep- 
ing the  bull,  which  I entered  into,  I proposed  instead, 
to  give  them  the  value  of  the  bull  in  manures,  which 
most  of  them  gladly  accepted,  a few  preferred  cash,  how- 
ever, they  all  accepted  the  terms  and  have  expressed 
themselves  satisfied.  The  prices  of  young  stock  and 
butter  having  suffered  this  year  a further  decline,  I 
made  an  abatement  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  on  the 
rent  due  the  25th  March,  1886,  and  so  grateful  were 
they,  that  they  wished  to  acknowledge  it  in  the  daily 
papers,  which  I objected  to,  telling  them  that  if  they 
did,  I would  not  again  make  a reduction  in  their  rents 
— these  were  all  paid  in  August  last.  I stated  above, 
that  these  tenants  all  held  under  leases  of  lives,  dating 
from  1826  to  1848,  except  one  who  was  a yearly 
tenant.  This  one  paid  £10  a year  for  44  acres  of  rough 
grazing  land,  he  went  into  Court,  and  the  Sub-Com- 
missioners reduced  his  rent  to  £8.  I had  to  serve 
ejectments  on  this  one  and  on  three  of  the  Mountmusic 
tenants  for  a year’s  rent,  due  the  25th  March,  1886, 
from  the  last  three  I took  one  half-year  and  stopped 
proceedings,  but  in  the  present  case  I insisted  on  being 
paid,  which  was  done  at  once  with  costs.  It  will  be 
observed  from  the  foregoing  statement,  that  the  same 
abatement  was  made  to  the  old  leaseholders  as  was 
made  by  a rule  of  Court  to  the  tenants  from  year  to 
year  and  this  only  for  one  year,  while  the  others  have 
enjoyed  the  judicial  rents  since  1882.  The  conclusion 
that  I think  I may  safely  arrive  at  is,  that  the  Land 
Act  of  1881,  has  had  a most  demoralizing  effect  upon 
the  tenants  ; in  the  foregoing  statement,  viz.,  those  of 
Mountmusic,  inasmuch  as  they  all,  with  one  exception, 
owe  either  a year’s  rent  or  more  than  a half  a year’s 
rent  on  the  25th  of  March  last,  while  the  Ballyvoig 
tenants  paid  up  with  thanks,  but  subject  to  the  abate- 
ment before  stilted. 

Estate  of  Mr.  Francis  Beamish,  of  Killinear. 

I am  authorized  by  that  gentleman  to  state  his  ex- 
perience of  several  cases  on  his  estate.  The  first  is 
that  of  Thomas  Shorten,  who  held  150  acres  at  a 
rent  of  £100  a year,  in  the  lifetime  of  the  father  a 
most  respectable  man,  who  brought  up  a large  family  ; 
the  eldest  son  he  set  up  in  a large  flour  mill  in  this 
county ; the  second  in  a very  good  farm : the  third 
also  in  a farm  of  considerable,  extent  on  Mr  Beamish’s 
estate  ; and  to  the  youngest  he  left  the  farm  now  in 
question — about  foity  or  more  years  ago — the  rent 
was  £100  a year.  Mr.  Beamish  at  this  time  built  for 
tenant  a most  substantial  dwelling  house,  with  a com- 
plete set  of  offices — all  forming  an  enclosed  square. 
One  side  of  the  square  is  a building  eighty  feet  long, 
roof  of  red  pine  and  Welsh  slates,  granary  or  hay  loft 
miming  the  whole  length,  underneath  stable  for  three 
or  four  horses,  cart  shed,  calf  house,  and  other  conveni- 
ences. The  remaining  sides  of  the  square  consist  of  byre 
for  twenty  or  twenty-five  cows,  potato  house,  pens  for 


young  cattle,  pigs,  poultry,  <kc.,  dairy,  and  wash- 
house. 

When  this  was  all  concluded  the  tenant  said  “ take 
off  the  rent  the  odd  £10  and  1 will  be  perfectly  satis- 
fied.” This  Mr.  Beamish  at  once  did,  leaving  the 
rent  £100  at  the  passing  of  the  Act  of  1881.  The 
son,  Thomas,  went  into  Court  after  having  deteriorated 
the  farm  by  meadowing  the  grass  land,  and  selling  the 
hay,  his  stock  by  this  time  having  been  reduced  to  one 
horse  and  nine  cows.  The  Sub-Commissioners  re- 
duced the  rent  to  £94,  and  fixed  the  value  of  the 
tenant-light  at  £400,  Mr.  Beamish  having  contributed 
£600  in  permanent  buildings.  The  tenant  imme- 
diately gave  up  the  farm  to  the  landlord,  receiving 
first  of  all  the  £400  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners. 
Adding  this  sum  to  £600  laid  out  in  buildings,  makes 
£1,000. 

The.  only  contribution  the  tenant  made  being  in 
deterioration  of  the  value  of  the  farm. 

The  next  case  was  that  of  a tenant  named  Ross,  who 
holds  a farm  from  the  same  owner.  About  the  year 
1849  Mr.  Beamish  took  the  farm  into  his  own  hands, 
he  drained  in  the  very  best  manner  about  ten  acres 
of  mountain — an  excellent  subject  for  reclamation, 
built  a large  quantity  of  fencing  in  the  most  sub- 
stantial manner,  all  at  an  outlay  of  about  £300. 
When  this  was  done,  living  about  twelve  miles  from 
the  farm,  he  let  it  to  the  father  of  the  present  tenant. 
In  1882  he  went  to  the  Land  Court,  and  the  Sub- 
Commissioners  reduced  the  rent.  I went  to  the  farm 
with  Mr.  Beamish  six  or  eight  years  ago,  and  found 
the  piece  of  mountain  which  had  been  so  thoroughly 
drained,  lying  in  the  same  state  as  the  father  had  got 
it,  with  this  exception,  that  we  could  not  discover  the 
outlet  to  the  drains,  which  was  hermetically  sealed. 
On  digging  for  it  we  found  it,  and  when  opened  a flow 
of  pent-up  water  escaped  sufficient  to  turn  a small 
mill.  Mr.  Beamish  appealed  to  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioners, and  his  evidence  before  them  was  simply  a 
protest  against  the  rent  being  interfered  with  which 
had  been  punctually  paid  for  over  thirty  years,  during 
which  time  he  had  not  once  to  ask  for  it.  However, 
the  rent  fixed  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  was  con- 
firmed. 

The  third  case  on  the  estate  is  that  of  a tenant 
named  Walsh,  who  holds  a small  farm,  the  interest  in 
which  he  purchased  from  another  tenant  of  Mr. 
Beamish’s.  This  tenant  was  broken,  and  he  had  the 
farm  put  up  to  auction,  and  it  was  knocked  down  to 
Walsh,  before-named,  for  £230 — the  rent  being  £24. 
Walsh  went  into  Court,  and  the  Sub-Commissioners, 
after  a careful  examination  of  every  field,  reduced  the 
rent  to  £16  15s.,  against  which  Mr.  Beamish  has  ap- 
pealed. Walsh  has  lived  all  his  life  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  is  surely  to  be  presumed  that  in  giving 
such  a sum  for  the  farm  he  had  got  the  full  value  of 
his  money. 

So  far  as  the  Cornwall  estate  is  concerned  my  firm 
belief  is  that  judicial  rents,  instead  of  being  a boon  to 
the  tenants,  which,  of  course,  was  the  object  of  the 
Legislature,  have  been  up  to  this  time,  through  the 
teaching  of  paid  agitators,  a veiy  curse  to  the  tenants, 
and  hastened  the  ruin  of  very  many  of  the  landlords, 
to  say  nothing  of  mortgagees  and  other  incumbrances. 

(Signed), 

James  Bogue, 

3,  St.  Luke’s-place,  Cork 

12tli  November,  1886 
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PAPER  No.  9. 

Handed  in  by  Samuel  F.  Adair,  Esq. 


Royal  Commission  on  Land  Acts, 

24,  Fitzwilliam  Square,  Dublin, 
22nd  December,  1886. 

Sib, — As  requested,  I beg  to  state  my  well-con- 
sidered opinions  regarding  “ The  Land  Act,  1881,” 
and  “ The  Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1885.” 

Act,  1881. 

1.  That  as  regards  the  Act  of  1881,  much  of  the 
friction,  misery,  and  loss,  to  the  community,  and  un- 
productiveness of  property  in  this  country,  since  this 
Act  passed,  and  the  misfortunes  permanently  entailed 
on  thousands  other  than  landlords  (but  excluding 
tenants),  has  arisen  from  the  manner  in  which  its 
provisions  have  been  attempted  to  be  given  effect  to 
by  the  Commissioners  appointed  thereunder,  and  their 
inexperienced  assistants,  who,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  wholly  unskilled  and  unacquainted  with  the 
management  or  value  of  landed  property  (qualities 
essentially  necessary  for  the  just  administration  of  the 
Act),  and  unsuited  to  conduct  a work  of  such  magni- 
tude and  importance. 

2.  That  consequent  on  the  above,  many  tenants 
and  others  believed  that  the  object  of  the  Act  was  to 
transfer  without  consideration,  the  fee-simple  of  all 
property,  from  the  owners  to  the  occupiers,  and  thus 
arose  and  was  fostered,  the  unjust  combination  against 
the  rights  of  all  (save  the  occupiers)  interested  therein, 
and  the  unchecked  arbitrary  dictation  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  in  relation  thereto. 

3.  That  in  so  attempting  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  the  Act,  the  rights  of  all  interested  in  such  landed 
property,  save  tenants,  were  disregarded  and  in  a great 
degree  confiscated,  no  consideration  being  given  to  the 
fact,  that  since  1850  £55,000,000  worth  of  property, 
had  been  purchased  under  legislative  title,  and  that 
millions  of  money  still  due,  had  been  lent  on  securities 
attaching  thereon,  thereby  vitally  affecting  the  rights 
of  innocent  individuals  and  their  families  other  than 
landlords,  scattered  over  the  world,  and  which  at  the 
time  the  loans  were  made  were  in  fact,  and  were 
deemed  and  considered  to  be  state  title  securities,  and 
whose  rights  have  been  so  unjustly  dealt  •with  without 
appeal  or  address. 

4.  That  there  arc  1,300  estates,  under  the  care  and 
management  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  most  of  which 
have  been  materially  affected  by  the  Acts  referred  to, 
as  well  as  the  Land  League  agitation,  wrongfully  per- 
mitted to  exist,  the  entire  incomes  arising  from  many 
of  them  having  during  the  last  five  years  scarcely  met 
such  outgoings  as  income  tax  and  tithe-rcntchargcs 
(in  many  instances  most  oppressively  exacted),  county 
and  poor  rates,  law  and  other  costs  and  expenses 
incident  to  the  management  of  estates  in  Ireland,  whilst 
much  valuable  land  has  lain  idle,  consequent  on  fear 
and  agitation,  and  wholly  unproductive  to  the  com- 
munity, to  the  ruin  of  thousands  interested  therein. 

5.  That  so  great  is  the  existing  tyranny  unduly 
exercised  by  the  Land  League,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  your  Commission,  during  the  present  inquiry,  to 
obtain  accurate  and  adequate  information  in  relation 
thereto,  for  fear  of  personal  injury  to  those  most, 
capable  of  giving  evidence  on  the  subject. 

G.  That  the  Act  of  1881  rendered  it  impossible  for 
good  'landlords  and  their  agents  to  effectually  manage 
property  as  theretofore,  and  to  amicably  adjust  differ- 
ences constantly  arising  between  tenants,  respecting 
boundaries,  rights  of  water,  ways,  bogs,  &c.  (common 
to  many  tenants  of  estates),  and  family  differences 
respecting  tenants’  holdings,  and  which  it  is  essential 
on  estates  should  be  possessed  by  some  one,  for  the 


peace  and  prosperity  of  the  country,  I deem  it 
essential  for  the  future  peace  of  Ireland,  that  estates, 
and  especially  incumbered  and  congested  ones  shall, 
for  fair  value,  be  taken  over  and  managed  by  the 
State,  which,  by  the  Act  of  1881,  deprived  the  previous 
natural  guardians  of  almost  all  power  over  the  same, 
and  who,  by  its  officials,  should  be  given  such  power, 
which  the  Act  of  1885  has  in  no  way  provided  for, 
its  anticipated  operations  being  confined  to  solvent, 
isolated  tenancies,  and  in  no  way  reserving  a future 
controlling  power  over  large  estates  dealt  with. 

7.  The  Act  of  1881,  and  its  unrighteous  adminis- 
tration, luus  so  paralyzed  all  dealings  with  land,  and 
the  charges  thereon,  as  to  render  it  impossible  to  effect 
the  sale  of  land,  or  transfers  of  the  charges  affecting 
the  same,  and  thus  caused  ruin  to  thousands,  and 
materially  affect  trade  and  all  concerned  therein,  and 
the  administration  of  assets  of  deceased  persons  who 
had  died  possessed  of  land  (or  the  charges  thereon), 
also  materially  reducing  probate,  legacy,  and  succession 
duties,  and  preventing  either  individuals  or  companies 
from  investing  in  purchase  of  land,  the  Acts  relating 
to  which  have  become  so  intricate  and  complicated, 
as  to  render  a codification  and  simplification  of  same 
desirable. 

8.  That  an  entire  suppression  of  the  unjust  tyranny 
exercised  by  the  Land  League,  and  of  the  undue  inter- 
ference by  the  Catholic  clergy,  with  the  rights  of  pro- 
prietors of  property  in  many  parts  of  Ireland,  is 
essential  to  the  restoring  of  peace  and  prosperity  in 
this  country. 

9.  That  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  in  giving  effect  to 
the  Act  of  1881,  records  were  not  kept,  by  reference 
to  the  Ordnance  maps,  of  each  tenant’s  holding  dealt 
with  by  the  Commissioners,  whereby  much  prospect- 
ive confusion  and  litigation  would  have  been  saved, 
which  is  sure  to  follow'  from  the  course  that  has  been 
pursued. 

Act  1885. 

10.  That  the  Act  of  1885  has  been  framed  chiefly 
on  the  assumption  that  all  tenancies  coming  under  its 
operation,  are  on  estates  held  in  fee,  free  of  head-rents, 
annuities,  and  other  incumbrances,  but  so  framed  that 
many  of  the  estates  which,  for  the  peace  of  the  country, 
it  is  most  desirable  to  deal  with,  viz.,  those  incumbered 
and  those  in  congested  districts,  cannot  come  under  its 
operation,  and  legislation  is  necessary  to  enable  those 
to  be  sold  on  the  application  not  confined  to  the 
nominal  owners,  but  to  others  more  interested 
therein. 

11.  Owners  of  estates,  desirous  to  sell,  should  be 
relieved  from  the  present  deterring  and  novel  require- 
ment of  the  Act  of  1885,  unexampled  in  ordinary  deal- 
ings between  vendors  and  purchasers,  of  having  to 
leave  20  or  25  percent,  of  the  purchase-money  or  value 
of  each  estate  or  holding  purchased  outstanding,  as  a 
guarantee  against  future  loss,  pending  which,  as  regards 
each  holding,  two  separate  accounts  must  be  kept,  a 
certain  forerunner  of  trouble,  irritation,  confusion,  and 
litigation. 

12.  That,  as  regards  tenants,  the  novel  and  unusual 
practice  should  be  provided  against,  of  conveying  their 
holdings  to  them  without  a present  consideration  being 
paid,  and  only  secured  by  mortgage  of  the  property 
conveyed,  a very  expensive  and  complicated  process 
only  applicable,  to  property  in  or  adjacent  to  towns, 
■where  houses  are  contracted  to  be  built,  as  security  for 
the  purchase  money  of  the  ground  to  be  built  on,  but 
wholly  inapplicable  to  tenants’  holdings  of  the  land  of 
Ireland. 

13.  Another  cause  of  the  past  failure  of  the  Act  of 
1885,  arises  from  the  disinclination  of  tenants  to 
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become  responsible  to  the  State  for  payments,  at  cer- 
tain fixed  periods,  knowing  they  will  be  enforced,  and 
if  the  State  had  power  to  purchase  any  estates  offered 
to  be  sold,  the  tenants  on  others  would  cheerfully  pay 
their  rents  to  existing  landlords,  in  preference  to 
Decoming  responsible  to  the  State  for  fixed  certain 
payments,  feeling  that  in  cases  of  need  they  would  be 
more  leniently  dealt  with,  by  private  individuals. 

14.  A scrutiny  of  the  official  report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  first  year’s  working  of  the  Act  of 
1885,  shows  the  contracted  results  the  loans  pro- 
visionally sanctioned  out  of  the  £5, 000, 000  em- 
powered by  the  Act,  to  be  applied  in  creating  a 
peasant  proprietary,  amounting,  for  all  Ireland,  to  only 
£1,065,444,  of  which  £310,338  is  for  property  in 
the  county  of  Londonderry,  and  loans  issued,  amount- 
ing for  all  Ireland,  only  to  £494,990,  of  which 
£182,049  is  for  property  in  the  County  of  London- 
derry, £43,485  for  property  in  the  County  of  Antrim, 
and  £63,804  for  property  in  Kerry,  and  the  entire 
number  of  loans  provisionally  granted  for  all  Ireland 
being  only  2,426,  of  which  1,175  are  for  property  in 
the  County  of  Londonderry. 

15.  The  loans  so  sanctioned  for  applications  to  the 
county  of  Londonderry  are  no  criterion  of  the  success 
of  the  Act,  they  being  chiefly  for  estates,  belonging  to 
London  companies  with  clear  unincumbered  titles 
managed,  at  all  times  with  great  liberality,  and  the 
sale  of  which,  in  no  way  affects  individual  rights, 
which  estates,  of  all  in  Ireland,  least  required  State 
intervention. 

16.  The  existing  powers  under  the  Act  of  1885  are 
quite  too  limited,  and  should  be  much  extended.  At 
present  they  appear  to  be  curtailed  to  dealing  with 
separate  tenancies  so  as  to  prevent  loss  upon  any  in- 
dividual holding  (and  such  guaranteed  against  by  the 
vendors),  which  disables  proprietors  from  disposing  of 
their  entire  estates,  as  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  that 
any  sane  man  would  seek  to  sell  the  pet  holdings  of 
solvent  tenants,  leaving  the  congested  and  cottier  por- 
tions of  the  same  estate  unsold,  to  be  dealtwith  by  him, 
the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  iargely  intensify  existing 
complications  and  misery,  and  to  increase  county  and 
poor-rates,  &c.,  and  render  it  impossible  to  deal  with  or 
recover,  succession  and  legacy  duties,  tithe-rent  and 
Board  of  Works  charges,  and  lead  to  inextricable  con- 
fusion and  litigation  questions,  vitally  affecting  the 
entire  community. 

17.  The  existing  Act  of  1885,  renders  the  convey- 
ance .machinery,  in  carrying  out  the  objects  (so  much 
to  be  desired),  complicated  and  expensive,  which  might 
be  greatly  simplified,  and  freed  from  prospective  con- 
fusion and  litigation,  by  the  State  acquiring  entire 
properties  and  controlling  powers  over  the  same  in 
perpetuity,  with  powers  to  make  fee-farm  grants  of 
tenants’  holdings  at  oue-tliird  or  one-half  their  value, 
payable  in  perpetuity,  which  rents  could  be  sold  for. 
full  value,  and  determinable  annuities  reserved  for  the 
remainder  of  the  annual  rent  or  value,  and  which  fee- 
farm  rents  would  form  valuable  securities  for  sale,  and 
thus  would  be  laid  the  foundation  for  recording  the 
titles  of  tenants  and  all  others  interested  in  estates,  the 
rentals  of  same  being  kept,  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ing Ordnance  Maps  (or,  still  better,  such  maps  on  an 
enlarged  scale  as  exist  in  England),  as  at  present  kept 
in  the  estate  office  of  every  well  managed  estate,  and 
thus  the  holdings  of  insolvent  tenants,  or  those  desiring 
to  sell,  might  be  divided  and  added  to  those  adjoining. 

18.  Legislation  such  as  I have  indicated,  would  be 
merely  extending  beneficially  the  principles  of  the  Act, 
18S5  (see  5th  section),  by  an  act  of  wisdom  and 
justice  towards  cenants  as  well  as  landlords,  resulting 
from  the  Act  of  1881,  because  to  leave  some  proper- 
ties, especially  those  incumbered  and  congested,  with 
mere  nominal,  but  not  real  ownera,  as  at  present,  is 
only  perpetuating  misery,  discontent,  and  agitation, 
and  forming  nurseries  and  hotbeds  for  intensified  dis- 
satisfaction, and  increased  poor  rates,  and  render- 
ing income  tax,  succession,  and  legacy  duties  irre- 
coverable, which  fact  must,  sooner  or  later,  be  con- 


tended with,  and  no  English  or  Scottish  legislator 
should  hesitate  to  supply  the  pecuniary  advance  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  desired  object,  and  mitigate  or  remove 
the  present  grievous  position  of  many  estates  and 
districts.  In  years  of  admitted  distress  it  wo*ld  be 
more  just  for  the  state  generally  to  aid  in  congested 
districts,  until  they  were  eased  by  emigration,  migra- 
tion, or  colonization,  than  that  all  loss  should  fall 
on  small  districts,  and  a stimulation  would  thus  be 
given  to  keeping  localities  and  estates  acquired  by  the 
state  uncongested  and  prosperous,  and  to  foster  and 
encourage  manufactures  and  industry,  and  judicious 
planting,  much  to  be  desired. 

1 9.  The  Act  of  1 88 1 having  deprived  the  responsible 
owners  of  such  properties  of  power  to  deal  therewith, 
which  they  had  possessed  some  years  prior  to  its 
passing,  when  Ireland  was  in  a more  prosperous  posi 
tion  than  it  had  ever  previously  been,  the  course  sug- 
gested would  put  a stop  to  the  unrighteous  doctrines  so 
long  and  now  being  taught,  by  professional,  well  paid 
agitators,  that  landlords  rights  to  their  properties  had 
ceased  to  exist,  and  that  same  belonged  to  the  tenants 
or  occupiers  of  the  land,  and  should  rightly  be  held  by 
them  in  future  free  of  rent  and  charges,  as  tenants 
claim  to  be,  and  are  taught  is  their  right. 

20.  It  is  believed  that  no  pecuniary  loss,  but  the 
reverse,  would  be  sustained  by  the  State,  nor  any  large 
cash  advances  required  to  be  made  by  Government 
taking  over  and  becoming  ownera  of  estates  such  as 
those  refereed  to,  and  that  the  chargeants  and  incum- 
brancers thereon,  would  gladly  leave  outstanding  the 
sums  due  them  on  being  secured  by  a Government 
Land  Debenture  attaching  on  the  properties  bearing 
3 or  3i  per  cent,  interest,  and  that  the  owner  for  his 
interest  and  good  will  would  gladly  accept  a like 
security,  and  Government  officials  in  so  dealing  for  the 
purchase  of  such  estates,  would  naturally  be  less 
stringent  as  to  the  title  and  the  expenses,  and  time 
attendant  on  sales  would  be  largely  diminished,  and  a 
record  of  the  future  dealings  with  the  holdings  could 
be  easily  instituted  and  kept,  the  margin  of  income 
would  fully  bear  all  expenses  of  management  by 
existing  Government  officers  and  Local  Government 
Agents  to  be  appointed. 

21.  If  the  State  were  to  become  the  proprietors 
of  estates  ■with  power  to  encourage  voluntary,  but  not 
compulsory  emigration  and  colonization  to  millions  of 
valuable  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  world  under 
British  dominion,  now  lying  uninhabited  and  unpro- 
ductive, the  holdings  of  emigrants  could  be  added  to 
those  adjoining  and  remaining  on  the  same  estate,  to 
an  extent  sufficient  to  maintain  the  occupants  of  same, 
and  provide  them  with  employment,  and  certain  benefit 
would  result  to  the  State,  and  the  country,  and  the 
tenants,  exceeding  all  expenses  attendant  thereon  ; and 
thus  would  power  be  preserved  of  preventing  a repeti- 
tion of  congestion  in  many  districts.  Occupiers  of  small 
plots  erroneously  called  landholders,  but  who  in  fact 
should  be  styled  labourers,  have  much  too  little  ground 
to  manage  or  maintain  families  on  with  their  education 
and  capabilities.  In  other  districts  many  tenants  have 
too  large  farms  to  manage  with  their  education  and 
want  of  capital,  such  supposing  that  the  actual  posses- 
sion of  land  is  wealth,  regardless  of  agricultural  know- 
ledge, or  capital 

22.  Toalnnitedextentpropertyin  possession  of  ownera 
could  be  pm-chased  in  parts  of  the  south  and  west  to 
ease  by  migration  some  congested  districts.  A per- 
petual controlling  power  by  the  State  should  be  main- 
tained over  all  estates  dealt  with,  as  fully  as,  or  more  so, 
than  ownera  possessed  prior  to  the  Landlord  and  Tenant 
Act  of  1870,  and  the  interest  of  every  holder  of  land 
on  an  estate,  should  on  their  deaths  intestate,  devolve 
either  on  their  heirs  liable  to  succession-duty,  as  fee* 
simples,  or  on  their  administrators  as  chattel  property 

23.  Agricultural  instruction  in  many  parts  of  Ire- 
land is  greatly  needed,  and  which  with  little  cost  to  the 
State  (having  regard  to  the  benefits),  could  be  obtained 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  agricultural  branch 
of  the  National  Education  Board,  and  through  such 
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institutions  as  the  Royal  Dublin  Society.  As  the  pro- 
duce or  profits  from  land  decreases,  in  a like  degree 
arises  the  importance  of  increasing  the  size  of  tenants’ 
holdings,  and  the  necessity  for  education,  so  as  to  make  the 
profits  therefrom  sufficient  to  maintain  the  occupiers. 

24.  Upon  the  subject  of  timber  industries  and 
foresting,  and  the  beneficial  and  profitable  results  of  so 
doing,  I invite  attention  to  a letter  in  the  Freeman's 
Journal  of  the  29th  October,  1886,  from  Mr.  Dermot 
O’C.  Donelan. 

25.  It  is  a mistake  for  the  State  to  make  ad- 
vances for  purchasing  out  of  large  estates,  limited  and 
pet  spots,  leaving  the  residue  to  become  divided  in- 
finitesimally and  congested,  without  any  legally  con- 
stituted controlling  power  over  the  entire. 

26.  Proceeding  to  any  large  extent  under  the  Act 
of  1885,  as  it  now  stands,  would  render  necessary  a 
machinery  to  give  effect  thereto  of  the  most  exten- 
sive and  expensive  character,  as  for  instance,  suppose 
only  50,000  tenancies  brought  under  its  operation  it 
will  be  necessary  to  receive  their  half-yearly  pay- 
ments, amounting  to  100,000  yearly  receipts,  and 
100,000  more  yearly  payments  for  the  interest  on 
the  one-fifth  of  each  tenancy  guarantee  fund  retained 
by  the  State  against  loss. 

27.  That  in  any  amended  Act  special  attention 
should,  for  the  general  benefit  of  the  community  and 
individuals,  be  given  to  the  following: — 

A.  — Questions  of  succession  duties  and  income 
taxes  attachable  to  congested  estates,  and  the 
difficulties  of  recovering  either  therefrom,  if 
the  occupiers  are  created  peasant  proprietors, 
even  poor  rates,  could  scarcely  be  recovered 
therefrom,  and  the  solvent  and  better  occupiers 
in  each  county  would,  in  fact,  have  to  support 
the  insolvent  and  less  thrifty,  in  view  of  which 
it  would  become  the  direct  interest  of  the  indus- 
trious and  thriving  portion  of  Ireland  to  favour- 
ably consider  well  organized  schemes  for  emigra- 
tion, and  colonization,  as  suggested. 

B.  — Relieving  estates  from  the  effect  of  re- 
cognizances entered  into  by  landed  proprietors 
who  havebecome  securities  for  Chancery  Receivers, 
attaching  on  every  acre  of  same,  whereas  same 
would  not  specifically  affect  £1  of  personal  pro- 
perty of  the  obligors  of  recognizances  who  did  not 
possess  landed  property. 


C.  — To  the  justice  of  relieving  all  mortgagors 
from  personal  covenants’  in  mortgages  of  landed 
properties  entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  then 
existing  regulation  as  to  tenants’  rents  not  being 
disturbed,  and  also  trustees  from  their  responsi- 
bilities for  having  advanced  money  on  landed 
securities  subsequently  so  reduced  in  value  by 
legislative  enactment. 

D.  — To  extending  the  provisions  of  the  23rd 
section  of  the  Act  of  1885  to  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  of  ecclesiastical  properties  other  than 
the  very  limited  numbers  thereby  embraced,  and 
thus  to  meet  the  just  expectation  when  the  Act 
was  first  proposed. 

E.  — Trustees  and  corporations  should  be  em- 
powered to  accept  State  Land  Bonds  or  securi- 
ties in  substitution  for  existing  charges  or  for 
new  advances  by  them. 

F.  — Tire  present  scale  of  costs  chargeable 
against  tenants  and  proprietors  in  the  County 
Courts  (in  cases  where  many  tenants  on  an  estate 
are  at  the  same  time  being  proceeded  against), 
being  excessive  and  oppressive  should  be  pro- 
vided against. 

In  valuing  estates  for  sale  and  purchase,  reasonable 
consideration  by  way  of  rebate  should  be  given  for  tire 
large  sums  paid  by  or  for  the  present  proprietors  on 
account  of  succession  duties  which  had  been  assessed 
by  Government  officials,  on  the  assumption  that  the 
rents  which  existed  when  such  duties  calculated  would 
be  recoverable  during  the  whole  period  of  the  owner’s 
life. 

The  foregoing  is  founded  on  large  personal  expe- 
rience of  the  purchase,  sale,  and  management  of 
numerous  estates  in  Ireland  for  a period  of  forty  years, 
during  which  time  I have  been  in  frequent  contract 
with  the  tenantry  thereon  in  most  parts  of  Ireland, 
but  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West.  I have  con- 
sulted many  most  competent  to  judge,  and  they  con- 
cur in  opinion  with  me. 

I am,  sir, 

Your  faithful, 

Samuel  Frederick  Adaik. 

To  Francis  George  Hodder,  Esq. 


► PAPER  No.  10. 

Handed  in  by  E.  C.  Houston,  Secretary  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 


Analysis  of  Particulars  of  Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings,  1882-6,  inclusive.  Compiled 
from  Returns  furnished  to  the  Irish  Loyal  and  Patriotic  Union. 


Table  I. — Number  of  Sales  and  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  given  for  Tenants’  Interest. 
Where  the  Annual  Rent  was  £20  and  under. 


Number  of  cases  in  which  price  paid  represented 
no  equivalent  to 


10  years'  purchase  and  under 
Over  1C  „ and  not  exceeding  20 

..  20  ..  ..  30 

..  SO  „ 40 

50  ” 

Total 


108 
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PAPER  No.  10 — continued. 


Where  the  Annual  Rent  was  over  £20. 


20 
..  30 
30 


Connaught.  A1I  Ireland. 


Grand  Total  for  all  Ireland 


The  following  Table  gives  the  proportion  per  Gent,  for  the  above  total  of  1,474  Cases. 


Table  II.— Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings,  1886. 
Particulars  of  293  Cases  of  Sales  since  1st  January,  1886  (included  in  Table  X ) 
Annual  Rent  £20  and  under. 


Number  of  cases  in  which  price  paid  represented 
an  equivalent  to 

UlBter. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

Connaught. 

All  Ireland. 

10  years’  purchase  and  under 

43 

12 

8 

J6 

Over  10  ..  and  not  exceeding  20 

67 

26 

",  30  ” 30  . 

11 

J 

I 

12 

" 5°  " " . . 

a 

— 

— 

— 

0 

140 

17 

22 

20 

205. 

Annual  Rent  over  £20. 
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PAPER  No.  11. 


Handed  in  by  John  Hanlt,  of  Sunville  House,  County  Clare. 


Relative  to  the  inquiry  on  the  operation  of  the  Land 
Acts  of  1881  and  1885.  As  regards  the  Land  Act  of 
1881,  my  belief  is  that  while  its  operation  may  be 
affected  to  some  extent  more  or  less  in  many  parts  of 
Ireland  by  combinations  to  resist  the  enforcement  of 
legal  obligations,  yet  such  obstruction  is  not  the  para- 
mount cause  of  affecting  its  operation  in  general. 

After  careful  consideration  on  the  subject,  it  appears 
to  my  view  that  the  operation  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
“ affected  by  the  fall  in  the  price  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce more  than  any  other  cause  that  presents  itself  to 
me,_  and  that  rents  fixed  by  the  Land  Court,  however 
judiciously,  have  failed  to  meet  the  pressing  necessity 
of  the  times,  when  prices  of  every  article  of  farm 
produce  have  fallen  to  exceptional  low  figures,  which 
has  caused  a rather  sudden  occasion  for  a further 
Teduction  in  rents,  to  meet  the  exigency  of  an  in- 
creasing depression  in  the  market  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, which  in  several  instances  has  fallen  in  value 
from  thirty  to  fifty  per  cent,  below  the  prices  of  farm 
produce  at  the  time  the  Land  Court  first  opened  for 
appeal.  And  if  I may  here  remark,  that  for  some 
time  after  the  early  decisions  of  the  Court,  the  people 
who  had  then-  applications  heard,  and  rents  fixed 
were  almost  universally  pleased  with  the  judicial  rente 
fixed  on  their  holdings.  Time,  however,  wrought  a 
change,  and  each  succeeding  year  from  1882  to  the 
present  1886,  was  attended  with  a growing  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  everything  connected  with  the  produce 
of  the  land,  till  we  find  1886  the  most  tryinv  year 
probably  ever  experienced  by  the  farmers  of  Ireland. 

To  look  for  the  cause  of  this  vast  depression,  is,  I 
believe,  beyond  the  limit  of  this  inquiry,  as  doubtless 
the  Commissioners  of  this  Royal  Commission  are 
already  aware  of  some  of  the  chief  causes.  But 
if  I may  remark  without  digressing  from  the  subject 
of  inquiry,  to  my  view  the  first  and  great  cause  comes 
from  our  Colonies,  which  have  overstocked  us  with  a 
surplus  and  ever-growing  commodity  of  food,  with 
winch  our  best  efforts  shall  fail  to  compete,  while  land 
and  labour  hold  their  prices  in  this  country  entirely 
dependent  on  its  agricultural  produce.  To  couple 
labour  m connexion  with  the  price  of  land  is  some- 
thing unusual,  but  when  we  leam  that  the  East  In- 
dian labourer’s  daily  wage  is  two  and  a half  pence  a 
day,  while  here  in  this  poor  country  it  is  from  Is.  Gd. 
to  2s.  per  day,  which  I myself  have  to  pay  for  labour, 
surely  it  is  a point  to  be  considered  in  the  raising  of 
produce  intended  for  the  same  market,  as  much  as 
the  price  of  land,  if  we  are  to  compete  in  future  with 
tiie  wheat  growers  of  Her  Majesty’s  Empire  in  the 
East,  who  are  at  the  present  time  in  a position  to 
undersell  eveiy  wheat-growing  quarter  of  the  globe, 
Mid  against  whom  the  future  promises  even  the  United 
btates  of  America  not  to  be  able  to  hold  their  prices 
tor  this  article  of  food.  With  this  prospect  before  us, 
ye  must  naturally  look  to  the  land  for  a substantial 
footing  to  hold  up  against  the  competition  of  this 
toreien  nroduce. 


From  the  produce  of  grain,  let  us  now  turn  to  that 
of  the  animal,  and  here  we  find  ourselves  in  a position 
equally  unfavourable  with  foreign  stock  underselling 
us  at  our  doors,  while  the  produce  of  the  animal  has 
decreased  in  value  30,  40,  and  even  in  instances,  50 
per  cent,  below  the  prices  of  1882,  when  beef  was  70s. 
W 75 s.  per  cwt.,  and  mutton  9d.  to  9 $d.  per  lb.,  and 
it  we  take  beef  and  mutton  for  the  standard  of  what 
stores  are  to  come  to  the  present  prices  of  1886,  for 
those  articles  of  food  at  45s.  to  54s.  for  prime  beef, 
with  35s.  to  45s.  per  cwt.  for  inferior,  go  to  show  that 
the  fall  in  beef  is  of  exceptional  deprivation  and  loss 
to  the  feeder,  who  bought  in  his  stores  in  spring  at 
prices  equal  to  those  he  now  receives  in  early  winter, 
piis  course  of  things,  if  continued,  would  have  the 
land  become  valueless,  and  the  only  approach  to 


amendment  of  such  matters  will  have  necessarily  to 
find  a beginning  in  coming  nearer  to  the  value  of 
land  in  those  days  of  startling  changes,  when  the 
people  of  those  islands  find  themselves  face  to  face 
with  foreign  competition  at  their  doors.  To  put  a 
duty  on  any  article  of  food  of  foreign  produce  is 
beyond  the  hope  of  Irish  producers,  wherefore  the 
only  alternative  that  remains  is  in  the  reduction  of 
the  price  of  land,  and  until  that  oomes  nearer  to  the 
level  of  foreign  prices,  of  property  in  land,  the  hope 
tor  prosperity  in  those  islands  is  but  little,  indeed. 

As  regards  the  Land  Act  of  1885,  on  inquiry  I find 
that  the  desire  among  tenants  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  that  Act  is  not  as  general  as  it  was 
expected  it  would  be.  As  it  appears  to  me,  there  are 
many  reasons  for  the  sluggish  action  of  the  tenants, 
who  appear  quite  indifferent  in  becoming  owners  of 
their  land  by  the  provisions  of  the  Land  Act  of  1885. 

First — They  consider  from  sixteen  to  twenty  years’ 
purchase  which  the  landlords  ask  for  the  land  too  high 
at  the  present  value  of  land,  as  they  almost  invariably 
hope  for  better  terms  in  the  near  future,  and  it  is  with 
this  hope  they  are  content  to  wait  the  future. 

Secondly — There  are  many  tenant  farmers  at  present 
prepared,  and  even  anxious  to  come  to  terms  with 
then-  landlords  in  the  purchase  of  their  lands,  but  ob- 
struction is  offered  where  all  tenants  on  the  property 
are  not  concerned,  therefore  the  desire  of  those  anxious 
to  purchase  falls  through  without  effect 

Thirdly — There  are  many  tenants  on  some  proper- 
ties very  poor,  who  pay  their  rente  by  labour  and 
other  jobbing  given  to  the  landlord  in  lieu  of  rent,  and 
those  people  are  entirely  averse  to  purchase,  as  they 
say— “ I can  deal  with  the  present  landlord  as  I like, 
but  I would  have  to  pay  rent  punctually  to  the 
Receiver  General  if  I were  to  purchase,"  and  though 
this  class  may  be  but  a unit,  or  at  most  a few  on  a 
large  property,  it  is  singular  how  their  influence  pre- 
vails on  the  major  part  of  the  tenants  to  leave  matters 
stand  as  they  are  at  present.  It  is  a pity  and  a 
grievous  mistake  that  this  obstruction  should  exist 
where  well-disposed  tenants  desire  to  purchase.  What 
the  people  want  is  good  sound  advice  from  their 
leaders,  or  those  whom  they  confide  in,  and  if  this 
were  given  the  desire  to  purchase  would  be  universal 
But  notwithstanding  all  this,  if  landlords  were  dis- 
posed to  offer  their  lands  at  15,  16,  and  17  years’  pur- 
chase, the  inducement  would  soon  conquer  the  present 
prevailing  feelings  of  the  tenants,  and  once  the  benefit 
and  profit  were  realized  I am  sure  there  would  be  no 
greater  Conservative  than  the  Irish  tenant,  as  he  is 
just  the  person  to  protect  his  property'  to  the  utmost 
advantage.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  he  feels  his  interest 
sustained  by  making  him  owner  of  the  soil  at  a fab 
rent  as  redemption,  he  will  know  how  to  protect  it, 
and  I should  hope  live  in  peace  and  contentment  in 
future. 

It  is  my  belief  that  modifications  in  the  above  Acte 
are  necessary.  For  example,  there  are  many  lease- 
holders on  the  verge  of  ruin,  and  it  would  be  a wise 
course  to  let  them  have  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  1881, 
as  they  must  fall  if  not  supported  by  some  means  of 
relief. 

I also  believe  that  demesne  lands  let  to  tenants 
should  not  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  Act 
of  1881 — all  lands  should  be  equal  in  value  when 
landlord  and  tenant  are  equally  concerned.  And  I 
would  also  remark  that  middlemen  are,  in  a large 
measure,  the  cause  of  much  trouble,  as  their  course  is 
in  many  instances  exacting  and  harsh. 

John  Hanly, 

Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the 
County  Clare. 

* Uuu 
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PAPER  No.  12. 

Handed  in  by  R.  M.  Douglas,  of  Knockanbuoy,  Dervock,  County  Antrim. 

Statement  on  the  Land  Laws,  from  R.  M.  Douglas,  j.p. 

In  the  Land  Act  of  1881  itself,  as  an  enactment,  crop  paid  him  well  at  above  rate.  ' The  landlord’s 


there  is  little  I would  find  fault  with,  but  its  ad- 
ministration has  been  very  bad.  The  Court  invariably 
consisted  of  partisans,  with,  perhaps,  half  a dozen  ex- 
ceptions in  its  legal  members,  and  double  that  number 
in  its  lay  nibmbers,  and  were  composed  of  gentlemen 
entirely  unacquainted  with  agricultural  pursuits,  or 
farmers  of  a purely  radical  type,  having  sympathy 
with  the  farmer,  and  enmity  to  the  landlord  system 
altogether.  The  inequality  of  their  reductions  will 
be  proof  positive  of  their  incapacity,  as  it  will,  doubt- 
less, be  admitted  that  rents,  if  high,  were  on  a scale 
with  some  sort  of  equality,  but  the  reductions  bore 
no  proportion  to  each  other — one  farmer  getting  25 
per  cent.,  his  neighbour  74  only.  On  an  estate  of 
£4,000  a year  rental,  a farm,  I consider  one  of  the 
worst,  got  a reduction  of  £1  in  £14  only,  while 
cheaper  farms,  within  a few  fields,  got  treble  or  quad- 
ruple as  much.  On  same  estate  two  tenants  served 
originating  notices  from  same  townland;  their  res- 
pective rents  had  been  fixed  by  same  man  on  same 
day  ; I tried  to  settle  out  of  Court,  but  failed.  The 
man' with  (to  my  mind)  the  best  farm  got  3s.  per  £1 
reduction  ; his  neighbour  (the  land  being  in  a manner 
dovetailed  together)  got  nothing.  I have  since 
allowed  the  latter  a reduction  of  2s.  per  £1. 

The  lay  members  of  Commission  Court  No.  1 were 
often  changed,  and  it  was  found  that  from  10  to  15 
per  cent.,  more  or  less,  of  a reduction,  as  to  how  the 
Court  was  constituted.  I remember  one  of  the  very 
best  lay  Commissioners  saying  to  me — we  were  on  the 
ground  before  his  colleague  had  arrived — pointing  to  a 
field  “ there  is  the  best  field  my  foot  has  been  on  in 
County  Antrim,  what  do  you  think  I put  per  acre  on 
it  1 24s.  per  acre,”  said  he  (replying  to  his  own  ques- 
tion!. This  is  a low  price  for  the  best  acre  in  County 
Antrim.  Again,  on  meeting  two  Commissioners  one 
morning,  after  having  gone  over  a sixty-acre  farm  the 
day  before  with  them,  one  asked  me  in  presence  of  the 
other  “ What  do  you  think  was  between  us  on  that 
hi"-  farm  when  we  went  over  our  notes  last  night  i 
12 s.  6 d.  only,”  he  added.  I had  kept  my  eyes  open 
the  day  before  when  they  were  inspecting  that  farm, 
and  saw  that  there  was  one  field,  the  best  on  the  farm, 
which  my  questioning  Commissioner  friend  had  not 
set  a foot  upon.  (So  much  for  their  agreement  as  to 
valuation.)  To  make  certain  of  this,  I asked  the  tenant 
if  I was  correct,  and  he  admitted  that  one  Commis- 
sioner had  not  gone  into  that  field  at  all,  and  that  it 
was  one  of  the  best  on  his  farm. 

I was  again  along  with  two  Commissioners  on  field 
inspection — the  two  worst  specimens  of  the  genus  I 
came  across — and  as  I had  other  estates  to  go  over 
with  them,  I asked  them  not  to  name  a day  for  their 
inspection  for  a week,  as  I wished  to  go  to  England. 
They  both  promised  they  would  not  do  so,  one  say- 
ing it  was  no  inconvenience  to  them,  as  they  had 
plenty  of  work  to  do  ; however,  behind  my  back,  they 
proceeded  to  value  the  farms.  It  is  but  due  to  the 
Chairman  to  say  I made  this  fact  known  to  him,  and 
he  said  it  would  not  occur  again  (nor  did  it),  and  he 
condemned  the  course  adopted  by  them. 

I think,  in  fixing  the  rents,  the  Sub-Commissioners 
should  take  into  consideration  the  habits  and  industrial 
inclinations  of  the  farmer,  and  where  tenant-right 
exists  on  an  estate,  the  sale  value  of  such  tenant- 
right  in  the  district.  In  this  district,  with  all  the 
outcry  about  low  prices  for  the  past  two  seasons,  I 
have  known  flax  make  £17  an  acre,  and  on  another 
farm,  the  land  let  for  the  season  for  cropping,  with 
flax,  at  £5  10 s.  per  acre,  ground  in  lea  for  oats  at  £3, 
and  in  manure  for  oats  at  £6  per  acre  last  season ; 
same  field  letting  this  season  for  flax  at  £5  10s.  per 
acre.  The  cropper  %of  last  season  told  me  the  oat 


rent  tor  this  land  is  zos.  per  acre. 

My  experience  of  the  administration  of  the  “ Land 
Purchase  Act  ” is  also  not  very  encouraging  to  either 
landlord  or  tenant ; I own  a townland,  and  agreed  to 
sell  it  to  the  tenants  at  a trifle  over  twenty-one  years 
rent,  all  the  rents  were  judicial  or  fixed  by  agree- 
ment between  us.  After  the  papers  were  lodged,  I 
got  intimation  from  Mr.  Murphy,  Government  V aluer, 
that  he  had  instructions  to  visit  the  lands,  and  we  met 
on  them  on  the  23rd  of  February  last,  the  day  being 
very  stormy  with  three  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
I asked  Mr.  Murphy  if  he  was  to  value  the  lands ; he 
said  no,  that  his  duty  was  just  to  look  at  them  and 
walk  or  see  the  boundaries.  He  did  not  value  them* 
My  sale  price  to  the  tenants  had  been  £2,149.  I got 
an  intimation  from  the  Land  Commission  soon  after, 
that  the  sale  would  be  sanctioned  at  £1,842,  only,  of 
course,  I let  the  matter  slip  through.  The  tenants’ 
interest  sells  at  fully  ten  years  rent,  one  of  the  farms 
in  question  changing  hands  since  at  that  rate,  thus 
the  State  would  have  had  as  security  for  their  advance 
in  this  case,  in  addition  to  my  interest,  that  of  the 
tenants.  Whether  the  price  was  curtailed  on  Mr. 
Murphy’s  report  or  not  I cannot  say,  but  I know  he 
did  not  value  the  lands.  He  spoke  of  lands  he  had 
visited  going  at  sixteen  years  purchase,  but  this  was  not 
in  Ulster.  The  consequence  is  the  tenants  were  cast 
out  of  a permanent  reduction  of  17£  per  cent,  per 
annum,  and  they  are  now  paying  me  the  full  rent. 
Is  it  to  be  wondered  that  they  should  think  the  Land 
Purchase  Act  but  an  “empty  spoon  to  fill  then- 
mouths  with  ” 1 

The  State  having  stepped  in  between  landlord  and 
tenant  so  far  as  to  fix  the  rent  the  one  should  pay  to 
the  other,  and  again  having  offered  on  certain  terms 
to  provide  cash  for  the  tenant  to  purchase  the  land  if 
they  like — two  boons  to  the  tenants ; the  landlord 
must  accede  to  the  former,  the  tenant  need  not  avail 
himself  of  the  latter,  but  on  the  contrary  by  holding 
off  renders  the  boon  which  was  intended  to  benefit 
both  of  no  use  to  the  landlord.  And  how  many  of 
these  men,  young  in  years,  would  be  only  too  glad  to 
sell  out  while  they  have  youth  on  their  side,  and  make 
a way  for  themselves  and  families  in  a new 
country  or  other  speculations,  if  they  could  but  realize 
their  property  in  the  land. 

Now,  as  the  State  has  found  that  it  could  without 
loss  to  itself  give  money  at  four  per  cent,  to  the 
tenants,  would  it  be  unreasonable  to  ask  an  enactment 
that  where  a landlord  wished  (a  judicial  rent  having 
been  fixed)  he  could  call  upon  the  State  to  take  up 
his  land  at  twenty  years  purchase  1 Thus  leaving  a 
margin  of  twenty  per  cent,  to  the  State  to  cover  losses. 
I would  venture  to  say  if  such  an  enactment  was 
passed,  and  that  the  tenants  saw  the  landlords  had  a 
buyer  outside  of  themselves,  they  would  very  soon  be 
glad  to  avail  themselves  of  the  present  Purchase  Act. 

Again,  if  the  State  can  give  tenants  money  at  four 
per  cent  without  a loss,  why  should  it  not  advance  to 
landlords  (a  class  which  even  Mr.  Gladstone  admitted 
had  stood  their  trial  well)  at  same  rate,  to  pay  off 
existing  mortgages,  always  providing  there  was  a suffi- 
cient margin  for  security, — the  present  enactment 
being  to  give  a price  up  to  twenty- five  years  purchase. 
In  the  case  of  the  landlord,  let  the  advance  not  exceed 
twelve  and  a half  years  purchase,  which  would  leave 
ample  security,  and  give  the  landlords  breathing  tune> 
which  they  have  not  enjoyed  for  the  last  seven  or  eigh 
years,  as  a Bill  is  no  sooner  passed  than  on  compliant 
of  the  tenants  some  graft  is  put  on  it.  The  Land  Act, 

1881  ; The  Arrears  Act  (which  was  simply  a premium 

for  perjury)  ; and  the  Land  Purchase  Act,  with  others 
looming  in  the  immediate  future. 
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PAPER  No.  13. 

Statement  of  Mr.  Averell  Lloyd,  Land  Agent  and  Magistrate,  County  Tyrone. 


I served  my  time,  commencing  in  1863,  to  the  fund 
Agency  business,  and  since  then  have  managed  estates 
in  Tyrone,  Armagh,  Derry,  Antrim,  Dublin,  Mon- 
aghan, and  King’s  County. 

. I managed  an  estate  for  ten  years  under  the  late 
Sir  Richard  Griffith,  who  told  me  twenty-five  percent, 
over  Government  valuation  might  be  taken  as  a fair 
rent,  except  on  cut-out  bogs  subsequently  reclaimed, 
as  they  had  been  valued  as  waste. 

I found  that  estates  were  usually  revalued  after  the 
expiration  of  twenty-five  years  by  the  best  local  valuer, 
especially  after  the  opening  up  of  a county  by  a rail- 
way. That  rents  at  these  rates  were  paid  regularly, 
and  the  tenant-right  increased.  ’ 

That  on  the  estates  I am  agent  for  the  reductions 
made  by  the  Sub-Commissioners  averaged  from  fifteen 
to  forty  per  cent.,  although  it  was  proved  the  tenants’ 
interests  increased. 

One  estate  for  which  I am  agent  was  bought  in 
1877,  at  about  twenty-three  years’  purchase,  which 
included  purchase  moneys,  law  costs,  and  all  expenses 
connected  with  the  transfer  of  estate.  It  consisted  of 
about  9,000  acres,  and  a rental  of  £8,666  per  year 
exclusive  of  town  buildings. 

The  estate  had  been  valued  in  1839,  under  which 
valuation  it  was  let  until  1873.  Between  1873  and 
1876  the  estate  had  been  put  under  a new  valuation, 
and  by  an  arbitration,  consisting  of  three  Queen’s 
counsellors,  the  rents  of  about  half  the  estate  were 
fixed  for  a term  of  thirty-one  years,  the  remaining 
half  of  the  tenants  having  settled  with  the  then  agent 
what  their  rents  should  be.  Notwithstanding  the 
arbitration  the  tenants  went  into  the  Land  Court,  and 
the  Head  Commissioner  decided  that  although  the 


landlord  could  not  raise  the  rents  for  thirty-one  years 
the  tenants  were  entitled  to  have  fair  rents  fixed. 

There  are  about  484  agricultural  holdings  on  the 
estate.  On  about  324  of  these  a judicial  rent  has 
been  fixed,  with  the  result  that  the  rental  from  agri- 
cultural holdings,  which  was  in  1877  £S,666,  is  now 
about  £7,661,  and  if  the  remainder  of  the  tenants  go 
into  court  and  get  reductions  equal  to  those  that  have 
gone  in,  even  if  twenty-three  yeai-s’  purchase  could  be 
got  on  the  reduced  rental,  the  owner  would  lose  about 
£38,838,  while  the  value  of  the  tenants’  interests  has 
considerably  increased. 

The  tenant-right  sworn  to  by  tenants  before  Land 
Commissioners  averaged,  prior  to  1876,  £10  per  acre; 
and  from  the  purchase  of  the  estate  in  1877  up  to 
1881  it  had  increased  to  an  average  of  £10  6s.,  and 
from  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act  in  1881  till  now  the 
average  has  been  £12. 

When  the  valuation  was  made  in  1839  the  estate 
was  badly  situated  for  roads  and  railways.  Since 
then  large  sums  have  been  expended  on  improvements 
by  the  former  owners  of  the  estate,  and  railways  now 
run  within  easy  access  round  the  property. 

The  result  of  the  Land  Act  of  1881  on  this  pro- 
perty has  been  to  reduce  the  rents  almost  ten  per 
cent,  under  the  valuation  made  in  1839,  which  was 
paid  regularly  up  to  1873,  and  17-43  per  cent,  under 
the  rental  on  which  the  estate  was  purchased  in 
1877. 

I am  prepared  to  prove  the  accuracy  of  this  state- 
ment. 

Averell  Lloyd. 

Tamnamore,  Moy,  Tyrone, 

27th  November,  1886. 


PAPER  No.  14. 

Sent  in  by  Wybrants  Olphekt,  of  Ballyconnell  House,  Falcaragh,  Donegal 


As  regards  the  Land  Act  of  1881 
I don’t  find  any  combination  in  this  part  of  Donegal 
to  resist  the  payment  of  judicial  rents,  both  landlords 
and  tenants  consider  these  binding  for  15  years,  and 
should  not  be  disturbed.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  pro- 
duce make  little  difference  with  the  small  holdings. 
As  far  as  rent  is  concerned,  no  doubt  the  National 
league  is  opposed  to  payment  of  any  sort,  only  for  it 
tenants  would  be  as  prosperous  and  happy  as  for- 
merly. 

As  regards  the  Land  Act  of  1885 
(Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act) 

1 this  will  be  generally  received  by  both 

mndlords  and  tenants,  but  it  requires  some  improve- 

lst.  The  Commission  should  be  obliged  to  sanction 
a when  both  landlord  and  tenants  have  agreed  as 


to  terms,  and  complied  with  all  the  requisite  forms, 
no  matter  whether  in  a congested  district  or  not.  A 
sale  is  now  refused  often  after  all  the  trouble  and  ex- 
pense is  taken. 

2nd.  When  two-thirds  of  the  tenants  in  a townland 
agree  to  purchase,  the  rest  should  be  obliged  to  agree. 
Tliree  or  four  troublesome  tenants  might  prevent  any 
sale,  and  no  landlords  would  like  to  sell  portions  of 
their  property. 

3rd  All  money  should  bo  paid  down  to  the  land- 
lord, and  let  him  go  and  have  no  more  to  say  to  the 
property.  No  difference  should  bo  made  in  congested 
districts. 

I fear  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  security  through 
the  intervention  of  local  authorities  for  loans. 

Wybrants  Olphebt. 


Uu  u 2 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  15. 

Sent  in  by  Lord  Castletown  of  Upper  Ossokv. 


I consider  the  following  points  deserving  of  serious 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  Commission  : — 

1st.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  system  of 
tenure,  the  principle  of  farming,  existence,  cultivation, 
and  social  life  is  intrinsically  different  in  various  parts 
of  Ireland. 

It  will  be  impossible  to  apply  hard-and-fast  or 
similar  rules  to  Leinster  or  Munster,  Ulster,  and 
Connaught.  The  four  provinces  are  differently  cir- 
cumstanced, and  even  counties  in  each  of  them  differ 
considerably  from  one  another.  It  is  essential  the 
Commission  should  deal  differently  with  the  different 
portions  of  the  country,  and  the  diverse  aspects  pre- 
sented. 

2nd.  In  response  to  the  first  question  I am  quite 
clear  that  in  this  district  the  legislation  of  the  Land 
Act  with  respect  to  free  sale  of  tenants’  interests  has 
had  very  little  effect.  The  National  Land  League  has 
as  much  as  possible  prevented  free  sale.  Grave  diffi- 
culties in  selling  their  interests  are  experienced  by 
tenants  desirous  of,  or  obliged  to  leave  their  farms. 
The  neighbouring  formers  are  prevented  from  pur- 
chasing by  the  fear  of  the  National  Land  League,  and 
as  a general  rule,  the  whole  circumstances  of  each  case 
are  debated  in  the  Land  League  Courts  or  Committees, 
and  once  judgment  is  pronounced  in  these  tribunals, 
any  man  who  disobeys  that  edict  incurs  serious  per- 
sonal danger.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  in  those  districts  where  the  National 
League  is  paramount,  free  sale  is  impossible. 

3rd.  Fall  in  price  of  produce  has  not  been  so  very 
serious,  even  in  this  (an  agricultural)  district.  The 
great  uncertainty  in  value,  owing  to  the  marvellously 
rapid  changes  in  the  markets,  has  been  the  great  cause 
of  depression.  There  have  been  decreases  in  different 
items  at  different  times,  but  there  has  always  been  one 
class  or  other  of  produce  which  brought  a good  price. 
Cattle  paid  well  during  portions  of  this  year,  though 
the  markets  were  uncertain. 

The  method  of  selling  stock  and  produce  through 
middlemen,  which  is  combined  with  a system  of  ad- 
vances to  farmers  by  these  middlemen  at  usurious  rates 
of  interest,  exists,  I believe,  everywhere  in  Ireland, 
and  has  much  to  do  with  denuding  the  producer  of  a 
very  large  portion  of  his  profits,  while  the  very  high 
railway  rates  have  also  a prejudicial  effect  on  the  agri- 
cultural enterprises  of  Ireland.  The  old  and  slovenly 
method  of  farming,  and  the  entire  absence  of  any 
ambition  on  the  part  of  the  farmer  to  improve  his 
land,  or  to  get  beyond  a certain  grade  of  comfort  or 
well  being,  renders  it  very  difficult  to  induce  the  Irish 
agriculturist  to  march  with  the  times,  or  to  combine 
with  a view  to  producing  better  cattle  or  crops,  or  even 
seeking  for  more  advantageous  means  of  marketing 
liis  present  produce.  In  many  parts  the  minds  of  the 
farmers  have  been  so  upset  by  the  political  crises,  and 
the  rkpid  phases  of  agitation  through  which  the  country 
has  passed  since  1880,  that  they  have  ceased  to  look 
after  their  farms,  and  are  trusting  that  some  sudden 
turn  of  the  wheel  may  give  them  the  land  for  nothing, 
no  taxation,  and  even  money  supplied  to  them,  on 
which  to  live  without  further  trouble.  The  feeling  of 
continuous  insecurity  and  turmoil  is  having  a very 
serious  and  grave  effect  on  all  conditions  of  men  in 
Ireland,  but  especially  on  the  farmers  who  have  up  to 
now  gained  most  by  agitation,  and  hope  to  gain  still 
more. 

4th.  I believe  there  is  a general  desire  among 
tenants  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  Purchase  Act.  This  is  the  case,  especially 
among  those  to  whom  it  wdll  be  of  most  use  (the 
larger  tenants). 

Any  attempt  to  utilize  that  Act  in  the  congested 
districts,  unless  it  is  much  amended,  can  only  result  in 
failure. 


At  the  present  time,  and  until  further  modifications 
are  made,  that  Act  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  really  appli- 
cable to  the  congested  districts. 

The  immediate  changes  in  the  Act  I would  suggest 
are  as  follows  : — 

1.  Simplification  of  transfer  and  also  a cheaper 
and  much  more  rapid  method  of  transfer  and  working, 
(The  principle  adopted  in  the  Rhenish  provinces  of 
Germany  is,  as  far  as  I am  aware,  the  best  and 
quickest.) 

2.  A complete  and  clear  system  of  registration 
(locally  arranged)  for  future  transfer. 

3.  A more  liberal  interpretation  of  the  plenary 
powers  of  the  Commission.  I mean  by  this  that  the 
Commission  and  the  Treasury  should  agree  to  advance 
the  larger  sums  of  money  demanded  whenever  a 
proper  opportunity  occurs  ; also  less  disinclination  to 
assist  purchases  should  be  shown  by  the  Commission. 

To  guard  the  Treasury  against  undue  amounts  being 
utilized  by  the  Commission,  it  would  be  very  easy  for 
the  Commission,  in  the  event  of  an  agreement  for  sale 
and  piu-chase  being  entered  into  between  a landowner 
and  occupier,  and  where  the  security  was  not  considered 
large  enough,  having  reference  to  the  proposed  price,  for 
the  Commission  to  fix  the  maximum  price  they  would 
advance  on  that  holding  and  let  the  tenant  and  land- 
lord revise  their  bargain.  Clauso  6,  “Purchase  of 
Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885,”  would  be  specially  applic- 
able if  the  Commissioners  would  fix  a maximum  value 
on  every  holding,  that  it  is  proposed  to  sell,  but  where 
the  price  exceeds  what  the  Commissioners  consider 
the  true  value  of  the  holding.  / " 

The  Commission  should  understand  they  are  paid 
to  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act  not  to  restrict  its 
operations.  jjsijji.'r 

The  query  dealing  with  the  special  point  of  ex- 
tending the  Act  in  the  congested  district  by  the 
intervention  of  security  provided  by  local  authorities 
should,  in  my  opinion,  be  answered  in  the  following 
way : — 

In  the  congested  district,  owing  to  its  congested 
state,  you  have  no  strong  local  authority,  therefore 
you  cannot  depend  on  them  or  it  for  the  security 'of 
your  loan. 

You  must  therefore  look  elsewhere  for  that  security. 

The  loan  might  be  secured  by  a special  rate,  like  a 
county  cess  or  poor-rate,  on  the  district  itself. 

I believe  the  local  branch  banks  would  provide  the 
best  security  for  guaranteeing  the  loans,  combined  also 
with  Government  guarantees.  The  managers  of  these 
banks  have  intimate  knowledge  of  the  circumstances 
and  feelings  of  the  people  in  their  districts,  and  all  the 
local  money  naturally  passes  through  the  hands  of 
these  banks.  Committees  composed  of  two  or  three 
influential  men  in  the  district,  with  a Government 
official  as  a supervisor  and  intermediary,  would  very 
quickly,  in  my  opinion,  effect  a change  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  congested  districts,  provided  they  were 
not  hampered  by  too  much  red-tapeism  or  legal 
crotchets. 

These  loans  should  be  repaid  by  a terminable  tax, 
specially  levied  with  the  other  ordinary  rates.  The 
authority  to  whom  the  power  of  granting  the  loans  is 
to  be  entrusted,  should  also  have  the  power  of  emi- 
grating such  persons  who  might  desire  to  emigrate, 
and  should  also  have  the  necessary  power  and  respon- 
sibility of  selling  the  interest  in  any  farm  on  which 
the  tax  was  not  paid.  This  power  should  be  absolute 
and  used  at  once  if  the  taxpayer  got  into  arrears. 
(N.B. — It  should  be  specially  arranged  that  a farm 
could  be  sold  in  portions  to  suit  the  farmers  whose 
lands  may  march  with  the  farm  in  question.  By 
adopting  this  plan  move  people  are  interested  in  the 
sale  of  the  interest,  and  the  concentration  of  land  in 
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the  hands  of  the  most  solvent  men  in  the  congested 
districts  comes  into  immediate  operation.) 

Finally,  I am  of  opinion  that  having  regard  to  the 
inequalities  of  action  in  the  administration  of  the  Land 
Law  (Ireland)  Act,  1881,  the  inequities  perpetrated 
by  the  administrators  of  that  Act,  and  the  abnormal 
situation  created  by  the  “ barbarity  ” of  that  legis- 
lation that  eveiy  effort  should  be  made  to  clear  this 
statute  away.  Ij  is  costly,  “ barbaric,”  and  inequit- 
able. 

The  only  method  by  which  this  can  be  done  is  by 
replacing  the  dual  ownership  by  either  actual  owner- 
ship or  ground  rent  possession.  Both  of  these 
tenures  are  recognised  in  the  Land  Act  of  1881  in  a 
vague  manner.  Part  V.,  Land  Law  (Ireland)  Act, 
1881,  section  1,  a and  5. 

These  again,  especially  subsection  “ a,”  referred  to 
in  line  above,  were  further  amplified  by  the  Land 
Purchase  Act,  1885,  but  insufficiently  and  without  a 
broad  enough  policy.  This  fact  was  owing,  I suppose, 
to  the  following  circumstance  : The  Bill  of  1885  was, 
I think,  framed  on  a draft  memo,  containing  larger  and 
more  extensive  powers,  which  would  have  met  the 
difficulties  now  encountered  by  the  administrators  of 
the  present  Act,  but  which  were  omitted  in  the  Bill 
itself. 

With  reference  to  the  question  of  “ Ground  Rent 
Possession,”  I would  draw  special  attention  to  the 
pamphlets  on  this  subject,  published  by  Dr.  Traill  and 
Mr.  Wilson. 

There  are  two  absolute  necessities  in  the  formation 
of  an  adequate  Land  Purchase  Bill : 

1.  Security  to  the  taxpayer ; and 

2.  Simplicity  of  transfer  combined  with  freedom 
between  the  contracting  parties. 

Subordinate,  naturally,  to  these  necessities,  I con- 
sider that  local  security  and  responsibility,  and  rapidity 
in  operation  of  the  Act  are  essential. 

I mean  by  local  security,  that  the  district  in  which 
the  sales  take  place  should  be  responsible  for  its  own 
sales,  and  its  own  advances,  and  its  own  recouping  of 
the  loan  if  defalcations  occur. 

I am  convinced  that  there  is  only  one  way  to  obtain 
these  advantages,  and  that  is  by  a simple  system  of 
agricultural  banks  combined  with  or  affiliated  to  the 
present  banking  system  in  Ireland.  Naturally,  in  the 
operations  undertaken,  Government  support  and  credit 
would  be  necessary.  The  “ Credit  Foncier  ” system 
in  France  is,  I understand,  conducted  on  some  such 
lines. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  though  perhaps  difficult  at 
first  sight,  such  a scheme  can  be  framed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  local  banks  are  engaged  in  it  ■will  do 
more  to  expedite  and  clear  away  difficulties  than 
anything  else. 


The  absurdity  of  keeping  the  whole  working  of  the 
scheme  in  one  place  (say  Dublin)  is  patent  to  all  It 
is  alone  by  enlisting  all  persons  in  the  operation  of  the 
scheme  that  rapidity,  interest,  and  vitality,  can  be 
generated  in  any  land-purchase  operation. 

A system  of  land  banks  that  has  been  successful 
in  other  countries  cannot  surely  offer  very  great  diffi- 
culties in  a country  like  Ireland,  where  every  town 
has  a branch  bank,  where  Government  securities  are 
pledged  in  the  saving  banks  (Post  Office),  where 
registrars  are  present,  and  all  the  necessary  machinery 
exists,  and  only  wants  to  be  utilized  or  set  in  motion 
by  any  competent  cabinet  of  statesmen. 

Any  land-purchase  banking  scheme  Bhould  in- 
directly contain  emigration,  improvement  and  recla- 
mation of  land  arrangements,  and  could  be  identified 
also  with  the  savings  bank  system,  and  an  issue 
of  Government  three  or  two-and-a-half  per  cent, 
debentures.  Eveiy  step  by  which  the  public  is 
invited  to  take  vital  pecuniary  interest  in  the  payment 
of  the  instalments  for  land  purchase,  emigration  or 
reclamation  will  strengthen  the  position  of  the  State 
collection,  whether  that  collection  is  done  by  rate 
collection  or  through  the  medium  of  banks  or  local 
bodies.  Legal  tenders  in  the  shape  of  land  purchase 
debentures  at  three  per  cent.,  or  land  reclamation 
notes  at  three  per  cent.,  or  colonization  bonds  at  same 
amount,  would  command  great  value  among  a popu- 
lation such  as  now  exists  in  Ireland. 

Let  me,  in  conclusion,  distinctly  state  what  I 
believe  and  know  are  the  facts  of  the  case  : — 

1.  The  farmers  are  anxious  to  purchase  their  hold- 
ings at  a fail-  rate. 

2.  They  are  desirous  of  a return  to  peace  and 
security. 

3.  They  will  pay  their  instalments  punctually  and 
well,  if  law  and  order  are  maintained. 

4.  The  majority  of  the  people  would  welcome  any 
means  of  investing  at  three  per  cent,  in  Government 
securities,  or  securities  guaranteed  by  Government  or 
well  known  banking  credits. 

5.  The  agitators  would  be  unable  to  counteract 
any  scheme  of  such  magnitude,  and  where  the  in- 
terests of  the  whole  population  would  be  concerned. 

6.  It  only  needs  determination  and  common  sense 
on  the  paid  of  a few  good  financiers  and  statesmen 
to  find  out  the  most  simple  and  comprehensive 
scheme. 

7.  The  present  costly  Land  Commission  could  be 
got  rid  of  were  a good  purchase  scheme  initiated,  and 
the  Sub-Commissioners  could  be  utilized,  until  their 
terms  of  office  expired,  in  valuing  farms  for  purchase. 

Castletown  of  Upper  Ossory, 


PAPER  No.  16. 


Memorandum  as  to  the  Propriety  of  Recording  the  Titles  of  Purchasers  under  the) 
“ Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885.”; 


By  H.  Brougham  Leech,  LL.D. 


Tue  present  conjuncture  of  circumstances  offers  to  the 
Government  one  more  chance — probably  the  last — of  intro- 
ducing into  Ireland  the  true  method  of  Registration,  viz. 
Registration  of  Title,  in  substitution,  as  far  as  may  be,  for 
the  present  system  of  Registration  of  Deeds.  1 do  not 
propose  in  this  Memorandum  to  dicuss  the  arguments  in 


favour  of  either  system  further  than  may  be  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  pointing  out  the  differences  between  the  two, 
and  showing  the  advantages  which  will  accrue  to  all  parties 
concerned  From  the  adoption  of  the  former  method  in  the 
case  of  transactions  carried  out  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act. 
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Contrasting  the,  two  systems,  a8  concisely  a 
under  the  former,  the  title  to,  or  ownership  of,  land  is 
recorded  in  the  office,  and  there  is  entered  in  the  same 
office,  and  in  the  same  book  or  folio,  every  transaction 
which  may  subsequently  take  place  with  reference  to  that 
land.  Provision  is  likewise  made  for  the  recording  therein 
of  every  legal  proceeding,  and  of  every  devolution  brought 
about  by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise,  by  which  the  rights 
of  the  recorded  owner  may  be  affected.  Accordingly,  when 
the  title  to  such  land  comes  to  be  investigated,  its  whole 
history  and  every  liability  attaching  to  it  may  readily  be 
ascertained  by  inspection  of  the  Record.  Prima  facie.,  one 
would  say  that  no  conceivable  arrangement  could  be  simpler 
and  less  expensive. 

Under  the  existing  system  of  registering  deeds,  every 
deed  affecting  land  must  be  registered  in  the  Registry  of 
Deeds  Office : the  title  or  ownership  is  not  registered  at  all. 
In  order,  to  ascertain  the  history  of  the  transactions  affect- 
ing a piece  of  land — that  is  to  say,  in  order  to  prove 
ownership— searches  must  be  made  in  this  office  against  all 
persons  who  have  enjoyed  rights  of  ownership  or  of 
incumbrancers  for  a minimum  period,  generally  speaking, 
of  forty  years.  Searches  must  also  be  made  in  the  Registry 
of  Judgments  against  all  such  persons  as  have  enjoyed  rights 
of  ownership  during  that  period  ; and  further  investigations 
must  be  made  as  to  wills,  which  in  practice  are  not 
registered,  and  as  to  intestacies.  With  respect  to  the 
searches  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  the  direction  of  the 
proper  ones  to  be  made,  and  of  the  periods  over  which  they 
are  to  extend,  is  a very  technical,  and  therefore  an 
expensive  business.  Further,  on  almost  every  search  all 
sorts  of  acts  are  returned  which  do  not  affect  the  lands,  but 
still  have  to  be  explained  away.  A fee  of  I s.  is  charged 
for  each  of  these  acts,  and  then  a further  sum  of  money  is 
expended  in  proving  that  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
land  which  forms  the  subject-matter  of  the  immediate 
transaction.  The  fee  for  searching  against  each  name  is 
10f.  for  the.  first  ten  years,  and  6 d.  for  each  succeeding 
year.  The  judgment  searches  also  are  expensive:  a fee  of 
15s.  is  charged  for  the  search  against  each  name. 

In.contrast  with  the  other  system,  it  may  be  said  that 
this  is.  tp.dious,  costly,  and  embarrassing.  As  long  as  it 
exists  it  is  impossible  that  the  transfer  of  land  should  be 
cheap  and  expeditious. 

The  system  of  Registration  of  Title  was  introduced  into 
South  Australia  by  Sir  Robert  Torrens  in  1 857,  and  having 
proved  successful  there,  it  was  adopted  by  Queensland  in 
1861,  by  Victoria,  New  South  Wales,  and  Tasmania  in  1862, 
by  New  Zealand  in  1870,  by  Western  Australia  in  1874. 
and  since  then  in  Fiji.  It  has  worked  smoothly  and 
satisfactorily  in  all  these  places.  The  statements  of  Sir  R. 
Torrens,  and  of  others  who  have  given  evidence  on  the 
subject,  show  that  ordinary  transfers  of  land  are  completed 
within  two  or  three  days,  while  the  more  complicated  trans- 
actions seldom  take  more  than  a week,  the  cost  being 
comparatively  trifling. 

In  several  of  the  Canadian  Provinces,  and  in  many  of 
the  American  States,  the  system  of  Registration  of  Deeds 
still  prevails.  I quote  a passage  from  an  address  delivered 
in  December,  1883,  before  the  Canadian  Institute,  Toronto, 
by  Mr.  ,J.  II.  Mason,  President  of  the  Canada  Land  Law 
Amendment  Association,  in  which,  while  advocating  the 
change  now  proposed,  he  criticises  the  existing  system  : 

“ Speaking  generally,  as  the  law  now  stands,  no  man  can 
be  sure  that  he  is  the  owner  of  land,  unless  he  can  show  not 
only  that  lie  has  paid  for,  and  has  possession  of  it,  but  that 
bis  deed  is  the  last  link  in  an  unbroken  chain  of  properly- 
drawn,  executed,  and  registered  conveyances,  back  to  the 
patentee  of  the  Crown,  or  at  least  for  sixty  years  back.  To 
do  this  effectually,  his  solicitor  may  have  to  critically  examine 
hundreds  ot  documents,  many  of  which  may  not  affect  the 
property  in  question,  and  he  may  perhaps  find  after  all,  that 
he  is  unable  to  determine  with  certainty  whether  his  client 
has  a good  title  or  not  If  one  link  is  defective,  or  missing, 
the  title  fails,  as  far  as  the  records  are  concerned,  and  must 
be  sustained  by  outside  evidence,  which,  after  the  lapse  of 
years,  it  is  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  impossible  to  obtain 
A link  may  be  missing  in  the  Registry  Oilice,  owing  to  the 
title  having  been  acquired  by  possession,  by  heirship,  or  by 

devise So  serious  has  the  evil  ^become  in  the  United 

States,  that  Companies  with  corporate  powers  and  large 
capital  have  been  formed  in  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
Washington,  and  probably  elsewhere,  whose  business  it  is  to 
guarantee  titles  to  land." 


Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  Registration  of 
Title  into  England  by  Lord  Westbury’s  Act,  1862,  and 
Lord  Cairns'  “Land  Transfer  Act,  1875,"  and  into  Ireland 
by  the  “ Record  of  Tide  Act,  1865."  All  these  attempts 
have  failed ; but  the  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  is  said 
to  be  at  present  hopefully  engaged  upon  the  same  task. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  discuss  here  at  length  the  reasons 


of  these  failures  in  the  two  countries  ; but  it  is  necessary 
for  my  purpose  to  show  generally  that  in  each  case  this, 
result  was  brought  about,  by  a different  set  of  causes, 
and  that  the  difficulties  to  be  surmounted  in  Ireland 
are,  under  the  present  circumstances,  insignificant  as  com- 
pared with  those  with  which  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
England  has  to  deal. 

The  English  Acts  failed,  in  the  first,  instance,  even 
though  unembarrassed  by  any  competing  system,  because 
no  sufficent  inducement  was  held  out  to  owners  to  lead 
them  to  incur  the  expense  of  a Primary  Registration  ; and, 
secondly,  because  there  is  not  in-  England  any  basis, or 
starting-point  for  working  the  system  such  as  exists  here, 
where  the  Landed  Estates  Court  or  Land  Judge,  and  now  the 
Land  Commission,  are  in  a position  to  give  an  indefeasible 
title.  The  scheme  failed  in  Ireland — the  circumstances 
being  otherwise  most  favourable— mainly  because  it  found 
itself  in  competition  with  a long-established,  and  well- 
understood  system,  which,  whatever  may  be  its  defects  on 
the  score  of  delay,  complication,  and  expense,  had  at  any 
rate  this  merit,  that  it  had  on  the  whole  worked  securely, 
and  had  therefore  gained  the  confidence  of  the  public  ; and,' 
secondly,  because  one  of  the  main  advantages  of  the 
possession  of  land  being  the  power  of  raising  money  with 
facility,  men  thought,  and  probably  not  without  reason, - 
that  a Land  Certificate  would  not  be  as  efficient  a weapon 
for  that  purpose  as  the  deed  itself  by  which  the  land  was 
conveyed.  Moreover,  the  Act  was,  like  the  English 
Acts,  too  full  of  stringent  safety  regulations  ; so  that 
the  system,  which  at  that  time  had  been  but  imperfectly 
developed  in  the  Colonies,  and  was  not  understood  here 
at  all,  met  with  a determined  opposition  from  the 
general  body  of  Solicitors,  and  never  had  a really  fair 
chance  of  success.  That  failure  was  thus  produced  is 
abundantly  clear  from  the  evidence  given  before  the  Royal 
Commission  of  1878.  The  objections  to  the  recording  of 
titles  are  stated  in  the  First  Report  of  this  Commission, 
and  they  are  answered,  as  I think,  successfully,  in  the 
dissenting  Report  of  the  O’Conor  Don.  It  is  enough  at 
present  to  remark  that  these  objections  are  largely 
inapplicable  to  the  limited  proposal  here  advanced. 

In  both  countries  the  acceptance  of  the  system  has  been 
left  entirely  to  the  option  of  the  landowner.  The  latest 
writer  on  this  subject,  Mr  C.  F.  Brickdale  of  Lincoln’s 
Inn,  whose  book  is  a most' valuable  repertory  ofsuggestionand 
information,  argues  strongly  against  a compulsory  system, 
pointing  out  several  serious  objections.  So  far  as  England 
is  concerned,  he  maybe  right;  but  the  argument  is,  for 
two  reasons,  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  proposition  hero 
advanced,  which  is  limited  to  titles  examined  by  the  Land 
Commission.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  in  existence  here  a 
compulsory  system  of  Registration  of  Deeds,  as  the  person 
who  fails  to  register  his  deed  loses  his  priority,  and 
therefore  his  property,  the  system  is  practically  as 
compulsory  as  if  he  were  subjected  to  a penalty  for  the 
omission ; and,  secondly,  as  the  Government,  under  the 
Land  Purchase  Act,  advances  the  whole  of  the 
purchase-money,  or,  in  other  words,  is  the  real  purchaser, 
there  can  be  no  possible  objection  to  its  taking  its  security 
m the  form  which  may  be  deemed  most  effective,  as  well  as 
most  advantageous  for  the  purchasing  tenant. 

Having  made  these  observations  for  the  purpose  of 
indicating  the  difference  of  the  systems,  and  that  the 
previous  failure  was  the  result  of  causes,  the  operation  of 
which  may  readily  be  obviated,  I now  proceed  to  show  that 
the  adoption  of  the  Record  of  Title  system  must  be  attended 
with  advantage  to  the  three  several  parties  concerned  in 
Land  Purchase  transactions,  viz.  the  tenant,  the  landlord, 
and  the  Land  Commission  ; and  further,  that  the  present 
conjuncture  of  circumstances  is  admirably  adapted  for  the 
establishment  of  such  a system. 

As  regards  the  tenant,  if  he  desires  to  sell  his  holding,  or 
to  deal  with  it  in  any'  other  way,  his  facilities  will  be 
greatly  increased.  At  present  the  conveyance  to  the  tenant 
is  registered  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds,  and  no  more  valid 
title  is  given  than  in  an  ordinary  case  of  purchase  of  land. 
The  Land  Commission,  through  its  officials,  examines  the 
title,  and  if  it  is  considered  sufficiently  good,  the  advance  is 
made.  A purchaser  or  mortgagee  of  a holding  so  conveyed 
is  not  bound  by  this  examination,  and  would,  doubtless,  in 
most  cases,  demand  that  title  should  be  shown  in  the  ordi- 
nary way.  This  would  be  a matter  of  serious  difficulty, 
particularly  for  the  owner  of  a small  holding,  and  even  if  a 
purchaser  or  mortgagee  should  be  content  to  accept  the 
conveyance  to  the  tenant  as  a root  of  title,  the  whole  ex- 
pensive process  of  search  and  inquiry  described  above  would 
have  to  be  gone  through  as  from  that  date.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  tenant’s  title  to  his  holding  were  recorded,  he 
would  receive  a certificate  of  ownership ; this  would  be  his 
muniment  of  title,  and  the  examination  and  verification  of 
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8uch  title  would  be  confined  to  a simple  inspection  of  the 
record,  upon  which  would  appear  every  act  or  deed  on 
his  part  which  could  in  any  wise  affect  the  lands.  It  is 
then  clear  that  the  tenant’s  facilities  of  transfer,  for  which 
all  land  reformers  have  long  been  yearning,  would  thus  be 
greatly  increased. 

As  regards  the  Land  Commission,  their  security  would  be 
improved  by  being  made  more  easily  realizable.  Accord- 
ing to  the  present  practice,  the  title-deeds  of  a vendor 
are  not  impounded  unless  he  is  selling  a substantial  part  of 
his  estate.  It  would  be  a hardship  on  him  to  insist  on  the 
retention  of  all  his  deeds,  including  settlements  and  other 
documents  dealing  with  different  properties  and  interests, 
if  be  were  selling  only  a small  portion  of  his  lands.  In 
such  cases  the  practice  at  present  is  to  insert  in  the  convey- 
ance and  mortgage  (which  form  one  deed),  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  right  to  production.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
this  may  prove  hereafter  a source  of  difficulty  and  danger, 
when  the  necessity  arises  of  making  titles  to  holdings  sold 
for  non-payment  of  the.  rentcharge.  The  absence  of  the 
deeds,  which  may  arise  either  from  their  loss,  or  their  posses- 
sion by  persons  unwilling  to  produce  them,  may  seriously 
affect  the  security ; and,  even  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  the  cost  of  making  title  may  be  excessive, 
haying  regard  to  the  size  and  value  of  many  of  the  holdings 
which  may  come  into  the  market  under  such  circumstances. 
Such  dangers  would  disappear  under  the  proposed  system 
of  recording  ownership. 

Lastly,  it  is  obvious  that  the  landlord,  being  the  only 
remaining  party  concerned,  would  derive  a considerable 
advantage.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  is  he  who  pro- 
vides the  guarantee  deposit,  by  permitting  its  retention  by 
the  Land  Commission.  It  is  the  ultimate  security  during 
seventeen  years,  or,  if  the  guarantee  deposit  is  more  than 
one-fifth,  during  a longer  period,  for  the  discharge  of  the 
obligations  due  to  the  Commission  ; and  therefore  everything 
which  increases  the  security  offered  by  the  holding  itself 
must  benefit  the  person  entitled  to  the  guarantee  deposit. 

One  or  two  further  points  remain  to  be  considered.  In 
the  case  of  transactions  carried  out  by  vesting  order  an 
indefeasible  title  is  given,  and  no  difficulty  as  to  recording 
can  arise.  As  to  the  sales  which  are  carried  out  by  con- 
veyance, an  indefeasible  title  is  not  given.  In  these  cases 
a guaranteed  title  only,  in  accordance  with  the  Australian 
system,  should  be  recorded.  A few  words  of  explanation 
are  here  necessary.  In  Australia  and  the  Colonies  which 
have  adopted  the  Torrens’  system,  an  applicant  for  the 
registration  of  his  title  is  required  to  pay  a small  subscription 
to  an  insurance  fund.  This  insurance  fund  is  used,  generally 
speaking,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  a bona  fide  owner  or 
purchaser  against  any  fraud  or  mistake  which  may  have 
occurred,  and  giving  compensation  in  respect  of  any 
dormant  or  other  claim  which  may  have  been  overlooked  at 
the  time  of  registration.  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ia-<  and  in  Tasmania,  \d.  in  the  pound  is  levied  on  all  first 
registrations,  and  on  every  transmission  on  death  afterwards, 
and  yet,  as  shown  by  Mr.  Brickdale,  “the  funds  have 
everywhere  increased  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  demands 
made  upon  them.”  He  quotes  some  statistics,  from  which 
I extract  the  following : — 

South  Australia — Twenty-two  years’  work ; two  titles 
cancelled ; one  compensation  paid 
(£80)  ; fund  £40,000. 

Tasmania. — Over  eighteen  years  work  ; no  title  can- 
celled ; no  compensation  paid : fund 
(id).  £3,600. 

Victoria. — Eighteen  years'  work  ; one  title  cancelled  ; 

£924  paid  in  compensations:  fund, 
£61,000. 
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Similiar  results  are  given  for  Queensland,  New  South 
Wales,  New  Zealand,  and  Western  Australia. 

Special  facilities  present  themselves  here  for  the  provision 
of  such  a fund,  which  could  be  raised  by  the  a Idition  of  a 
very  small  sum  to  the  loan— say,  at  most,  £5  for  each 
£1,000 — and  of  Is.  to  the  annual  rentcharge.  This  would 
provide  a larger  insurance  fund  than  that  which  has  been 
found  more  than  sufficient  in  the  Colonies. 

Registration  of  Title  on  principles  resembling  those  of 
the  Torrens’  system,  but  with  certain  differences  adapted  to 
the  institutions  of  the  country,  was  adopted  in  Prussia  in 
1872.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  successful  there  also, 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  facilities  offered  to  poorer 
landowners  for  dealing  with  their  holdings.  Under  their 
system  a holding  can  be  mortgaged  to  secure  £ 1 at  a cost 
of  about  lOd.  Sir  R.  Torrens  may  be  again  quoted  on  this 
point:  “I  have  had  people  in  South  Australia  mortgaging 
their  land  for  £7,  because  a man  gets  his  mortgage  for  five 
shillings.” 

The  usual  objections  will,  of  course,  be  urged  by  those 
who  are  averse  to  making  any  change  in  an-  established 
system.  It  is  said  that  the  dealings  with  land  are  so 
complicated,  and  the  rights  so  manifold,  arising  from 
settlements,  easements,  ac.,  that  Registration  of  Title  is 
impracticable.  The  answer  to  this  is  twofold : First,  the 
evidence  of  Sir  R.  Torrens,  Sir  A.  Blyth,  and  others,  shows 
that  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  complications,  brought 
about  by  exactly  the  same  causes  are  constantly  arising, 
and  yet  that  no  serious  difficulty  has  been  experienced ; and, 
secondly,  a tenant’s  holding  is  very  rarely,  indeed,  made  the 
subject  of  a strict  settlement. 

I would,  therefore,  earnestly  press  upon  those  who  are 
charged  with  this  special  department  of  legislation  the 
importance  of  taking  this  subject  into  their  earnest  con- 
sideration. I do  not  suppose  that  anyone  can  doubt  that 
Registration  of  Title  is  the  true  system.  Here  we  are 
obviously  free  from  the  great  difficulty  which  still  confronts 
the  Land  Transfer  Reformer  in  England,  viz.  the  difficulty  of 
getting  titles  over  the  harbour-bar  of  Primary  Regis- 
tration ; while  the  facilities  for  such  a change  offered  by  the 
present  state  of  affairs  are  as  clear  as  the  advantages  which 
are  likely  to  accrue  from  it.  Of  one  thing  we  may  be 
certain— that  as  long  as  inquiries  must  be  made  in  various 
quarters  as  to  the  liabilities  of  land,  and  as  long  as  these 
inquiries  are  of  such  a nature  as  to  necessitate  the  employ- 
ment of  an  expert,  who  must  employ  another  expert  to 
advise  him  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  conducting  them,  so 
long  will  all  dealings  with  land  be  attended  with  un- 
certainty, delay,  and  expense. 

H.  BROUGHAM  LEECH,  LL.D., 
Examining  Counsel  to  the  Land  Commission 
(Land  Purchase  Department);  Professor  of 
Jurisprudence  ami  International  Law  in  the 
University  of  Dublin. 

P.S.— Since  the  above  Memorandum  was  written,  a 
Memorial  has  been  presented  by  the  Ulster  Liberals  to  the 
Chief  Secretary,  in  which  the  Memorialists,  alter  referring 
to  the  advisability  of  extending  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act,  use 
these  words: — “In  connexion  with  this  matter,  your 
Memorialists  venture  to  point  out  that  a measure  simplify- 
ing and  cheapening  the  process  of  Land  Transfer  would  be 
an  enormous  boon.”  I may  add,  that  the  transfer  of  land 
is  much  more  common  in  the  North  than  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland,  and  that  the  Northern  Law  Society,  Belfast,  in 
reply  to  questions  put  by  the  Royal ; Commissioners  of 
1878,  pronounced  a decided  opinion  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  Recording  Titles. — H.  B.  L. 
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PAPER  No.  1. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Mr.  Commissioner  S.  J.  Lynch. 


Papur  A.— Suggestions  as  to  the  Amendment  of  the  Purchase  of  Land  Act,  1885. 
Subject  and  proposed  Amendment.  Reasons. 


That  the  Land  Commission  might  be  authorized  to 
dispense  with  a guarantee  deposit  when  otherwise 
satisfied  with  the  security. 


That  where  a mortgage  upon  an  estate  is  vested  in 
trustees,  such  trustees  may  authorize  the  application 
of  moneys  payable  to  them  in  respect  of  such  mort- 
gage, to  the  purposes  of  a guarantee  deposit,  and  that 
trustees  being  owners  of  an  estate  upon  trust  for  sale 
should  have  like  powers. 


In  a large  number  of  cases,  and  having  regard  to 
the  value  of  the  tenant’s  interest,  the  holding  is  ample 
security  for  the  entire  advance.  Where,  however,  the 
tenant  lias  little  or  no  interest,  or  is  without  capital, 
a deposit  is  necessary. 

Without  some  such  provision,  the  persons  bene- 
ficially entitled  to  the  mortgage  or  to  the  proceeds  of 
the  sale  of  estates  vested  in  trustees,  could  contend 
that  such  investment  was  a breach  of  trust,  and  it  is 
most  desirable  that  such  pei-sons  should  be  enabled  to 
authorize  such  retention. 


That  the  Land  Commission  should  have  the  power 
upon  the  application  of  the  owner  of  a guarantee 
deposit,  to  invest  the  deposit  in  any  securities  author- 
ized by  the  Settled  Land  Act. 

That  the  Commission  should  have  power  to  release 
the  deposit  after  a certain  number  of  years,  say  after 
six  annual  instalments  to  release  one-third,  after  twelve 
one-third,  and  after  seventeen  and  a half  one-third, 
so  according  to  the  amount  of  the  deposit. 


Payments  in  Cash  by  Tenants  at  dale  of  Purchase. 
That  some  premium  should  be  offered  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a portion  of  the  purchase  money  in  c;ish. 
This  could  be  done  by  extending  the  period,  and  re- 
ducing the  rate  in  such  cases  the  whole  purchase 
money  as  at  present,  4 per  cent,  for  forty-nine  years. 
If  one-fourth  paid  in  cash  the  advance  to  be  re- 
payable at  £3  J 2s.  per  cent,  for  . 60  years. 

If  one-third  at  £3  9s.  per  cent,  for  . . 60  ,, 

If  one-half  at  £3  4s.  6 d.  per  cent,  for  . . 60  „ 

Limit  of  Advance. 

That  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the  3rd 
subsection  of  the  34th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1881,  the 
Commission  may  in  any  case  in  which  they  think  fit, 
advance  .£5,000.  But  that  no  purchaser  under  the 
» Act  shall  obtain  advances  exceeding  in  the  whole 
£5,000. 


Conditional  Vesting  Orders. 

^Tbat  as  soon  as  the  Commission  being  satisfied  with 
he  security,  has  provisionally  sanctioned  the  advance 
applied  for  on  the  agreement  between  landlord  and 
tenant,  the  Commission  should  have  power  to  make 
an  ad  interim  order,  which  would  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment to  the  Commission  by  the  tenant-purchaser 
oi  a sum  equivalent  to  the  annuity  on  the  advance, 
and  that  pending  the  completion  of  the  title  and  sale, 
hat  sum  should  be  retained,  and  3 percent,  set  apart 
as  representing  the  interest  payable  to  the  landlord. 


Security  for  Advances  and  Recovery  of  Annuity. 
That  the  advance  by  the  State  should  take  priority 
over  all  estates,  interests,  or  charges,  affecting  the 
nant  s interest  at  the  time  of  purchase.  That  sub- 
section (c.)  of  section  4,  which  provides  that  all  ad- 
vances are  to  be  secured  by  deed,  should  be  repealed, 
an'  .at  the  order  of  the  Land  Commission  should  be 
sumcient  to  charge  the  land  with  the  advance.  That 


At  present  the  Commission  pays  interest  at  3 per 
cent,  on  the  deposit.  The  depositors  contend  that 
they  should  get  the  larger  rate  of  interest  such  invest- 
ments would  afford. 

Under  the  Act,  the  deposit  is  retained  until  the 
entire  deposit  is  repaid  with  interest.  This  in  the 
case  of  one-fifth,  involves  the  retention  of  the  whole  sum 
for  seventeen  and  a half  years,  and  if  the  deposits  ex- 
ceed a fifth,  the  period  would  be  lengthened.  It 
would  be  an  advantage  if  a portion  of  the  deposit 
could  be  released  after  the  payment  of  a certain 
number  of  annual  instalments. 

The  difficulty  as  to  guarantee  deposit  would  be 
lessened,  and  the  security  of  the  State  enhanced,  by 
adopting  this  course, and  the  deposits  of  the  farmers  now 
invested  in  banks  at  very  low  rates  of  interest,  would 
be  available  towards  such  payments. 


The  Act  of  1881  provides  that  in  respect  of  any 
one  purchase,  the  advance  shall  not  exceed  £3,000, 
unless  for  special  circumstances  the  Treasury  sanctions 
the  advance  of  £5,000.  It  will  be  seen  that  if  a 
tenant  buys  three  holdings  he  can  obtain  £9,000, 
whereas  £5,000  only  represents  the  value  of  a farm 
of  reasonable  size.  While  it  is  desirable  to  encour- 
age the  purchase  of  their  holdings  by  substantial 
yeomen,  it  is  not  desirable  that  one  tenant  of  many 
holdings  should  be  able  to  obtain  advances  exceeding 
£5,000.  s 

The  inevitable  and  necessary  delay  in  the  com- 
pletion of  title  and  sale  after  the  preliminary  agree- 
ment between  landlord  and  tenant  has  been  signed, 
causes  loss  and  inconvenience  to  the  landlord,  and 
opens  the  door  for  repudiation  by  the  tenant  of  his 
agreement.  If  the  tenant  was  liable  from  the  next 
gale  day  after  signing  his  agreement,  to  pay  in  lieu  of 
rent  to  his  landlord,  interest  to  the  Commission,  these 
difficulties  would  be  obviated,  and  it  would  be  only  in 
the  case  of  defective  title  in  landlord  or  tenant,  that 
the  parties  would  be  remitted  to  their  original  posi- 
tion, and  the  retention  of  the  interest  by  the  Com- 
mission would  compel  the  landlord  to  complete  his 
title  rapidly. 

The  existing  state  of  the  law  is  most  unsatisfactory 
If  a tenant’s  interest  is  charged  or  incumbered,  while 
by  the  deed  securing  the  advance  he  gives  a first 
charge  upon  the  fee,  the  advance  is  puisne  to  the 
incumbrance  on  the  tenant’s  interest.  The  execution 
by  the  tenant  of  a deed  seeming  the  advance  also  en- 
tails expense  and  delay,  and  as  the  charging  order  of 
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Subject  and  proposed  Amendment.  Seasons. 

order  should  carry  with  it  all  powers  of  sale  now  the  Landed  Estates  Court  under  the  Act  of  1870  was 

given  by  the  deed  executed  by  the  tenant ; and  that  sufficient  to  charge  the  lands  with  the  advance  made 

in  addition  to  the  power  of  sale  of  the  holding,  the — by- the  Board  of  Works,  so  should  the  order  of  the 
Act  should  provide  that  on  default  of  payment  of  the  -Land  Commission  be  sufficient  to  charge  the  lands 

annuity,  the  Commission  should  have;  power  to  issue  with  the  advance  and  carry  with  it  all  the  powers  of 


a fi.  fa.  to  levy  the  amount  due.  The  Commission 
should  also  have  power  upon  sale  to  issue  an  order  to 
the  sheriff  to  put  the  purchaser  in  possession.  Under 
the  16th  section  of  the  Act  of  1885,  application  must 
be  made  in  the  High  Court  or  County  Court  for  such 
Older,  whereas  under  the  63rd  section  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Act,  the  Land  Judge  issues  his  own  order  to 
the  sheriff  for  delivery  of  possession. 


sale  for  the  recovery  of  the  annuity  which  are  now 
sought  to  be  taken  under  the  deed.  The  power  to 
levy  the  annuity  by  fi.  fa.  would  be  a cheap  and 
effectual  remedy,  and  would  obviate  the  necessity  of 
resorting  to  a sale  of  the  land,  and  the  small  amount 
of  some  of  these  annuities  renders  it  desirable  that  the 
remedy  should  be  cheap,  quick,  and  effectual. 


Povjer  of  Tenants  having  limited  Interests  in  Holdings 
to  Contract  for  Purchase. 

That  the  person  for  the  time  being  in  the  actual 
occupation  of  a holding,  and  paying  the  rent  reserved 
in  respect  of  such  holding  under  any  contract  of 
tenancy  to  the  landlord,  shall  have  power  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  for  the  purchase  of  the  holding  from  the 
landlord  ; and  that  thereupon  the  Commission  may 
m ake  the  advance,  notwithstanding  that  such  person 
is  not  the  absolute  or  beneficial  owner  of  the  holding, 
but  is  only  in  occupation  as  a tenant  for  life,  trustee, 
or  executor,  or  claiming  to  have  some  interest  therein, 
but  that  the  interest  so  acquired  shall  enure  for  the 
benefit  of  all  persons  claiming  to  have  any  interest  in 
the  holding. 

Prevention  of  Fraud. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  the  punishment  of 
persons  suppressing  deeds  or  evidence,  and  precedent 
will  be  found  for  this  in  the  42nd  clause  of  the  Sale 
and  Purch  se  of  Land  Bill,  1866  (193). 

Head  Rents. 

That  in  addition  to  the  power  of  apportionment  of 
head  rente,  provided  by  the  lOtli  section  of  the  Act, 
the  Commission  should  have  power  to  make  orders  for 
the  redemption  of  any  rent  or  apportioned  rent.  The 
scale  for  redemption  might  be  fixed  by  the  Act,  or  by 
agreement  between  the  owner  of  the  rent  and  the 
owner  of  the  land,  with  an  appeal  to  the  Land  Com- 
mission, or  by  the  Commission  with  an  appeal  to  the 
Privy  Council.  Provision  might  be  made  against 
minute  apportionments  so  that  the  amount  to  be  re- 
deemed would  bear  a fair  proportion  to  the  total  rent, 
regard  being  had  to  the  total  quantity  of  the  land 
subject  to  a head  rent  capable  of  being  sold  to 
tenants. 

Impropriate  or  Lag  Tithes. 

That  there  should  be  the  same  power  for  the  appor- 
tionment and  redemption  of  these  as  for  tithe-rent- 
charge  payable  to  the  Land  Commission. 


Some  provision  of  tliis  kind  is  absolutely  necessary. 
Having  regard  to  the  informal  manner  in  which 
tenants  deal  with  their  holdings  by  will  and  settle- 
ment, the  difficulty  and  expense  of  making  title  to  a 
holding  would  often  be  prohibitive,  and  in  cases  of 
limited  interests  the  power  to  purchase  should  be 
conferred. 


It  i desirable  that  penalties  should  be  attached  to 
the  suppression  of  deeds  or  to  the  fraudulent  creation 
of  tenancies. 


It  is  manifestly  desirable  that  upon  sale  the  fee- 
simple  of  the  land  should  be  vested  in  the  occupier, 
freed  from  all  outgoings,  except  the  annuity  to  the 
State ; and  the  existing  system  of  dealing  with  head 
rents  by  indemnity  is  unsatisfactory  as  to  the  security 
to  the  State,  and  enhances  the  cost  of  conveyancing. 


These  tithes  are  like  head  rents  the  subject  of  set- 
tlements and  incumbrances,  find  under  the  existing 
law  impede  sales. 


Tithe-rentcharge  and  Quit  and  Crown  Rents. 

The  prices  for  the  redemption  of  tithe-rentcharge 
(fixed  by  the  Church  Act)  twenty -two  and  a half  years, 
find  of  quit  rent  (fixed  by  the  Treasury)  twenty-five 
years,  are  too  high.  These  should  be  reduced. 


Drainage  and  Land  Improvement,  Charges. 

That  power  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Works 
to  apportion  any  charge  between  lands  to  be  sold  and 
lands  not  to  be  sold,  and  that  the  amount  so 
apportioned  upon  the  lands  to  be  sold  may  be 
redeemed. 


Jointures  and  Annuities. 

That  the  Commission  should  have  power  to  appor- 
tion jointures  and  annuities  as  between  lands  to  be 
sold  and  lands  not  to  be  sold,  provision  being  made 
against  minute  apportionments,  atad  that  upon  sale 
the  liability  in  respect  of  such  apportioned  annuity 
or  jointure  shall  be  transferred  to  the  purchase 
money. 


Where  lay  tithes  were  sold  in  the  Landed  Estates 
or  Incumbered  Estates  Courts,  or  when  compensation 
was  given  by  the  Court  to  a purchaser  in  respect  of 
tithe-rentcharge,  the  price  was  not  measured  at  so 
high  a rate  as  twenty-two  and  a half,  and  head  rents 
of  amounts  so  small  as  quit  rents  are  not  worth 
twenty-five  years’  purchase  in  the  market. 

When  a landlord  obtains  an  advance,  the  loan  is 
registered  against  all  the  lands  named  in  the  memorial. 
The  expenditure  may,  however,  have  been  only  made 
upon  a portion  of  the  lands  (perhaps  those  in  the 
owner’s  occupation) ; in  such  eases  it  is  a hardship  that 
the  landlord  should  upon  sale  of  part  of  the  lands  lie 
obliged  to  redeem  the  entire  advance. 

J ointures  and  annuities  are  great  obstacles  to  sales. 
In  the  case  of  personal  estate,  jointures  and  annuities 
are  payable  out  of  stocks  and  other  securities,  so  in 
the  case  of  sale  of  land,  subject  to  such  annual  out- 
goings, it  would  be  no  injustice  to  fin  annuitant  to 
apportion,  within  proper  limits,  the  annuity,  find 
transfer  part  to  the  purchase-money. 
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Subject  and  proposed  Amendment. 

Mortgages. 

That  upon  sale  of  portions  of  land  subject  to  a 
mortgage  the  Commission  shall  have  power  to  compel 
the  mortgagee  to  accept  a payment  on  account  of  the 
principal  sum  due. 


Insolvent  Estates. 

Where  an  estate  is  insolvent  and  the  owner  has  no 
possible  interest  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  it  might 
he  desirable  that  the  mortgagee  entitled  to  the  residue 
should  have  power  to  contract  for  the  sale  of  the  whole 
estate  through  the  Commission. 

Sales  of  Residues. 

Under  the  5th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1885  the  Commis- 
sion can  purchase  an  estate  for  re-sale  if  four-fifths  of 
the  tenants  are  willing  to  purchase  their  holdings,  and 
under  the  7th  sec.  the  Commission  may  sell  the 
residues,  advancing  to  the  purchaser  half  the  price. 
It  is  desirable  that  a landlord  selling  directly  to 
tenants  should  have  power  to  sell  residues,  and  that 
the  purchasers  should  be  able  to  obtain  an  advancPof 
half  the  price.  The  limit  as  to  number  and  value 
might  with  safety  be  reduced  to  three-fourths  in  all 
such  cases. 

Indemnities  by  Limited  Ovjners  upon  Sale. 

If  upon  the  sale  of  portions  of  estates  being  settled 
land,  it  is  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  such  sale  to 
indemnify  the  lands  sold  from  head  rents  and  other 
outgoings,  common  to  the  entire  estate,  the  tenant 
for  life  should  have  power  to  give  a valid  indemnity 
upon  the  residue  not  sold. 

Amendment  of  sec.  10  of  Act. 

I'1  this  section  incorporating  sec.  70  of  the  Landed 
Estates  Act,  the  words  “ Land  Commission  ” should 
be  substituted  for  “Land  Judges.” 

Amendment  of  sec.  13  of  Act. 

The  power  of  appointment  of  trustees  under  the 
•settled  Land  Act  given  by  this  section  should  not  be 
limited  to  the  cases  in  which  the  Commission 
purchases  estates.  The  power  of  appointment  should 
extend  to  all  cases  before  them. 

Definitions. 

The  definition  of  owners  should  be  taken  from  the 
33rd  sec.  of  the  Land  Act  of  1870,  or  that  section  in- 
corporated with  this  Act.  The  definition  of  a land- 
lord iii  the  57th  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1881,  and  the 
.provisions  as  to  the  powers  of  limited  owners  in  the 
25th  sec.  of  the  same  Act,  and  in  subsec.  2 of  sec.  29 
of  same  Act  renders  this  amendment  necessary. 

The  definition  of  “holding”  should  be  enlarged  so 
as  to  include  any  additional  land  not  held  under  a 
contract  of  tenancy,  but  which,  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  sale  of  a holding,  the  Commissioners  may  direct 
to  be  sold  to  the  tenant  with  the  parcel  of  land  so 
held  under  a contract  of  tenancy. 

Exclusion  of  certain  Holdings  from  the  Operation 
of  the  Act. 

The  definition  of  holding  in  the  57th  sec.  of  the  Act 
ot  1881,  the  provision  as  to  subletting  contained  in 
that  section,  and  the  provisions  of  the  58th  sec.  of  the 
same  Act,  render  it  desirable  that  cases  where  there 
are  sub-tenants  who  had  had  judicial  rents  fixed,  or 
could  get  them  fixed,  demesne  lands  (unless  divested  of 
the  character  of  demesne),  and  holdings  which  include 
houses  in  towns,  should  be  excluded. 


Reasons. 


A mortgagee  is  not  bound  to  accept  a payment  on 
account.  The  result  is  that  when  a portion  of  the 
land,  subject  to  his  charge,  is  converted  into  money, 
the  sum  realized  has  to  be  invested  at  3 per  cent., 
and  the  landlord  is  liable  to  pay  the  higher  rate  of 
interest  secured  under  the  mortgage,  and  the  unsold 
lands  are  still  subject,  in  conjunction  with  the  fund, 
to  the  entire  charge.  Payments  on  account,  within 
proper  limits,  do  not  prejudice  the  mortgagee,  but  they 
relieve  the  owner. 

Mortgagees  can  now  petition  in  the  Land  Judge’s 
Lourt  for  the  sale  of  such  estates,  but  it  might  further 
facilitate  sales  if  the  Land  Commission  had  power  to 
fleal  with  insolvent  estates. 


Under  the  47th  sec.  of  the  Land  Act  of  187i>  a 
landlord  having  contracted  for  the  sale,  under  the  2nd 
part  of  the  Act,  of  an  estate  to  the  tenants  where 
four-fifths  in  value  were  willing  to  purchase,  could  sell 
the  residue,  and  the  purchaser  of  such  residue  could 
obtain  an  advance  of  half  the  price.  On  sales  by 
agreement  between  landlord  and  tenant,  under  the 
Act  of  1885,  the  like  facilities  should  be  given  and  not 
be  limited  to  the  cases  of  estates  purchased  by  the 
Land  Commission. 


. It  would  facilitate  the  sale  of  settled  estates  if 
limited  owners  had  the  power  of  giving  such  indem- 
nities, and  as  they  have  the  power  of  sale  so  too  should 
they  have  the  power  of  an  absolute  owner  to  provide 
such  indemnity. 


This  was  manifestly  an  error  in  the  original  print. 


This  was  also  an  error.  There  appears  to  be  no 
reason  for  this  limit. 


Having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  sections  of 
the  Land  Act  of  1881,  referred  to,  and  which  are  in- 
coiporated  with  the  Act  of  1885,  very  serioift  <jues- 
tions  arise  as  to  the  powers  of,  or  manner  in  which 
some  corporations  and  trustees  for  charities  could 
exercise  the  power  of  sale  to  occupying  tenants.  This 
is  a most  necessary  and  important  amendment. 

Tins  would  facilitate  sales  in  cases  where  it  was 
desirable  to  add  to  the  holding  small  parcels  of  land, 
such  as  plantations  and  bog,  now  in  the  hands  of  the 
owner. 


If  there  is  to  be  a large  conversion  of  tenants  into 
owners  there  should  be  restrictions  against  sales  to 
tenants  having  middle  interests,  or  sales  of  lands  and 
holdings,  to  which  the  Act  can  hardly  have  been  in- 
tended to  apply,  though  technically  within  the 
definition  of  “ holding  "as  found  in  the  Act  of  1881. 
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Subject  and  proposed  Amendment. 
Concessions  to  Purchasers  under  the  Act  of  1870  and 
1881. 

Tenant  purchase  re  under  either  of  these  Acts  should 
have  the  same  benefits  extended  to  them  in  respect  of 
unpaid  instalments  as  is  provided  for  Church  Tenants 
by  the  23rd  sec.  of  the  Act  of  1885. 

Local  Registry. 

Having  regard  to  sec.  14  of  the  Act  of  1885, 
provision  should  be  made  for  the  establishment  of 
Local  Registries,  and  all  cases  in  which  advances  are 
made  should  be  locally  recorded. 

Assimilation  of  the  Law  of  Succession  in  Freeholds  to 
Chattels  real. 

The  interest  of  a tenant  in  any  holding  acquired 
under  the  Act  of  1 885,  or  the  fee-simple  in  which  has 
been  acquired  under  the  Church  Act  or  Land  Acts  of 
1870  and  1881,  should  be  for  all  purposes,  personal 
estate  without  prejudice  to  any  interest  acquired  by 
any  dealing  with  or  devolution  of  such  holding  before 
tne  passing  of  the  amending  Act. 


Reasons, 


There  is  no  reason  why  those  tenants  who  purchased 
at  high  prices  and  on  less  favourable  terms  as  to 
repayment  should  be  excluded. 


There  is  no  provision  as  to  the  duties  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  Peace,  when  vesting  orders  or  conveyances  are 
transmitted  to  him,  and  the  Act  limits  such  trans- 
mission to  cases  of  vesting  orders  or  conveyances 
executed  by  the  Commission.  A conveyance  from  a 
landlord  to  a tenant  need  not  be  transmitted. 


It  is  not  desirable  that  holdings  sold  to  tenants 
should  be  subject  to  the  existing  law  as  to  entail  and 
settlement. 


* ' 

Having  been  requested  by  the  Royal  Commissioners  at  the  close  of  my  examination  upon  the  16th  October, 
to  place  before  them  such  suggestions  for  the  amendment  of  the  Act  of  1885  (other  than  in  reference  to 
local  guarantees),  as  in  my  opinion  were  necessary,  or  would  expedite  and  facilitate  the  working  of  the  Act, 
I beg  leave  to  submit  the  foregoing  suggestions  for  their  conside  ration. 

S.  J.  Lynch. 


Paper  B. — Sent  in  by  Mr.  Commissioner  S.  J.  Lynch. 


24,  Upper  Merrion-street, 
18th  October,  1886. 

It  has  occurred  to  me  that  it  might  be  convenient 
for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Commission,  and  also 
facilitate  further  inquiries  if  I were  to  summarize  the 
evidence  which  was  elicited  from  me  during  my  ex- 
amination, on  the  16th  instant,  upon  the  question 
“ whether  the  operations  of  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885 
might  be  extended  and  expedited  by  providing  security 
through  the  intervention  of  local  authorities  for  loans 
advanced  from  public  funds.”  While  I consider  that 
the  terms  offered  by  the  Act  of  1885  are  sufficiently 
liberal  in  the  measure  of  advance,  the  security  to  be 
taken,  and  the  terms  of  repayment,  to  enable  the  great 
majority  of  the  tenants  in  Ireland  to  acquire  the  owner- 
ship of  their  holdings,  and  that  the  £5,000,000  pro- 
vided by  the  Act  may  be  supplemented  by  further 
grants,  uppn  the  same  conditions,  without  risk  to  the 
State,  I am  of  opinion  that  there  are  a large  number 
of  estates  now  being  brought  into  the  market  by 
incumbrancers,  and  being  offered  for  sale  by  landlords 
to  the  occupying  tenants,  which,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, are  not  capable  of  being  transferred  to  the 
existing  occupiers,  either  with  advantage  to  themselves, 
or  with  adequate  security  to  the  State,  upon  the  terms 
provided  by  the  Act  of  1885. 

These  estates  are  chiefly  to  be  found  in  Ulster,  in 
the  county  of  Donegal ; in  Connaught,  in  the  counties 
of  Galway,  Mayo,  Sligo,  Leitrim,  and  some  portions 
of  Roscommon ; and  in  Munster,  in  the  counties  of 
Clare,  Kerry,  and  Cork.  The  map  which  I have 
handed  in  indicates  the  unions  where  these  estates 
are  to  be  found,  but,  while  in  such  cases  the  entire 
area  of  the  unions  is  coloured,  it  is  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  these  areas  include  large  estates  of  a very 
different  character,  and  that*  the  map  is  only  intended 
to  be  an  index  to  the  unions  where  these  estates  may 
be  found.  There  are  also,  no  doubt,  in  other  parts  of 
Ireland  isolated  estates  of  this  character,  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  refer  to  them  now. 


The  districts  to  which  my  observations  are  limited 
have  been  frequently  referred  to,  and  are  known  as 
“congested  districts.”  The  estates  consist  of  a number 
of  very  small  holdings  irregularly  divided,  not  suffi- 
ciently large  to  afford  employment  or  support  to  the 
occupiers,  and  where  the  population  are  grouped  to- 
gether, often  in  wretched  cabins,  where  sub-division 
exists,  and  is  on  the  increase  ; where  there  are  no  local 
industries  or  public  works  to  afford  employment  to 
the  able-bodied,  and  where  the  inhabitants  are  mainly 
dependent  upon  their  earnings  as  migratory  labourers 
in  England  or  Scotland,  during  the  summer  months, 
for  the  means  of  support  for  their  families.  Their 
system  of  cultivation  is  of  the  rudest  character.  In 
the  winter  months  they  do  little  work.  The  chief 
crops  are  potatoes  and  patches  of  oats.  In  many  cases 
no  attempt  is  made  to  collect  farm-yard  manure. 
Inferior  artificial  manures  are  bought  upon  credit,  at 
high  prices,  and  used  to  force  the  crop  without  per- 
manent benefit  to  the  land,  and,  when  it  becomes 
deteriorated  by  overcropping,  it  is  let  to  run  to  pasture 
without  the  use  of  grass  seeds.  In  the  spring  the 
crops  are  set,  and  the  able-bodied  migrate,  leaving  the 
women  and  children  to  complete  the  summer’s  work, 
and  procure  fuel  for  the  winter.  If  the  season  proves 
unfavourable,  or  the  potato  crop  fails,  or  (as  has  been 
the  case  for  some  years),  if  by  reason  of  the  use  of 
machinery  or  other  causes,  the  market  for  agricultural 
labour  in  England  or  Scotland  is  depressed,  the  people 
are  without  the  means  of  support,  the  cry  of  distress 
is  raised,  the  local  rates  are  increased,  public  grants 
are  made  for  food  and  seed,  and  the  population  becomes 
demoralised  by  dependence  on  public  charity.  The 
districts  become  the  reservoirs  of  agitatiom  and  from 
them  the  stream  of  discontent  is  carried  into  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  the  agricultural  tenants  in  other  and 
better  circumstanced  districts  are  taught  to  trade  upon 
the  wants  and  evils  of  their  less  favoured  brothers. 

The  local  overgrowth  of  population  on  these  estates 
should  be  checked  instead  of  being  allowed  to  increase. 
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Now,  the  able-bodied,  when  they  come  to  maturity, 
and  have  saved  a few  pounds  out  of  their  earnings 
abroad,  contract,  in  the  locality,  early  and  improvident 
marriages,  and  another  home  is  created,  and  another 
family  raised  on  these  wretched  holdings.  Sub-division 
cannot  be  detected  or  checked.  The  house  is  internally 
divided,  and  while  the  rent  is  paid  by  the  nominal 
tenant  in  one  sum,  the  fields  are  cultivated  separately, 
and  the  rent  is  made  up  of  the  contributions  of  the 
holders  who  form  members  of  apparently  one  house- 
hold. Upon  sale,  notwithstanding  the  statutory 
provisions  against  sub-division  and  s\ib-lettlrig‘  the 
evil  could  not  be  checked,  and  the  existing  state  of 
things  would  be  stereotyped. 

T am,  therefore,  of  opinion,  that  it  is  not  desirable 
that  occupiers  of  holdings  under  such  conditions 
— - should  be  converted  into  proprietors,  and  that,  while 
m the  majority  of  such  cases,  the  existing  rents  or  the 
annuities  payable  upon  purchase  in  lieu  of  rent,  might 
be  regarded  as  reasonable  payments  for  such  accom- 
modation holdings,  and  that  such  payments  are  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  annual  outlay  of  the  occupier, 
and  a reduction  in  which,  or  a total  abolition  of  it| 
would  make  no  material  or  permanent  improvement 
in  his  social  condition  ; the  holdings  caimot  be  re- 
garded as  affording' (in  the  event  of  default  in  payment 
of  the  annuities)  upon  sale  iidequata  security  for  the 
repayment  of  the  advance  made  by  the  State  of  the 
entire  purchase-money  with  guarantee  deposit,  and 
that  the  Land  Commission  could  not  be  reasonably 
satisfied  that  upon  the  purchase  of  estates  so  circum- 
stanced by  them  under  the  5th  section  of  the  Act, 
a sale  could  be  effected  to  the  occupying  tenants 
without  risk  of  loss  to  the  State.  The  estate  maps 
which  I have  handed  in  will  enable  the  Commissioners 
to  form  some  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  holdings 
have  been  sub-divided,  the  obstacles  which  such  sub- 
division presents  to  proper  cultivation  of  the  land, 
and  the  difficulties  which  a mortgagee  would  have  in 
realizing  advances  made  thereon.  Upon  estates  so 
circumstanced  are  usually  to  be  found  large  tracts  of 
bog  upon  which  the  tenants  have  lights  of  turbary,  and 
often  also  mountain  tracts  over  which  the  tenants 
have  rights  of  grazing.  Considerable  sums  of  money 
have  been  expended  on  some  of  these  estates  by  the 
landlords  in  draining  and  upon  farm  roads  by  means 
of  advances  obtained  from  the  Board  of  Works,  under 
the  Land  Improvement  Acts.  These  bogs  now  valuable 
lor  the  purposes  of  fuel,  and  capable  of  reclamation, 
would,  if  handed  over  to  the  existing  occupiers,  become 
deteriorated,  and  the  improvements  made  by  the 
landlords  on  such  estates  would  not  lie  maintained  when 
the  authority  to  enforce  such  maintenance  was  with- 
drawn. 

The  bankrupt  condition  of  some  of  the  unions  where 
congestion  exists,  and  the  constantly  recurring  periods 
of  distress  in  them  make  it  essential  that  the  strongest 
powers  should  be  obtained  to  eradicate  the  disease  at 
its  source.  We  cannot  hope  for  quiet  or  contentment 
until  these  phigue  spots  are  dealt  with.  Districts  so 
circumstanced  should  be  scheduled  out  of  the  general 
provisions  of  the  existing  purchase  Acts.  Estates  of 
this  character  should  be  treated  exceptionally.  When 
ottered  for  sale  they  should  be  purchased  upon  fair  and 
reasonable  terms  by  local  corporations  acting  under  a 
strong  central  board  in  Dublin,  and  with  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  State  or  with  State  guarantee.  Com- 
putsory  powers  would  have  to  be  given  for  the  removal 
, f!rPlus  Population,  and  the  redistribution  of 
cue  land  into  holdings  of  a suitable  size  having  regard 
te  tiie  character  of  the  soil,  the  nature  of  the  district, 
and  other  local  circumstances.  The  further  develop- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  country,  of  fisheries  and 
ocher  local  industries,  would  in  each  district  have  to 
considered.  These  corporations  should  have  power 
to  acquire  by  purchase  untenanted  lands  when  offered 
_ °i  .sale  in  the  district  or  in  adjoining  districts,  and  a 
judicious  system  of  State-aided  migration  and  emigra- 
cion  carried  out. 

Die  turf  bogs  should  remain  vested  in  the  local 


corporations,  and  while  providing  fuel  necessary  for 
the  consumption  of  the  occupiers  of  the  new  holdings 
they  would  also  prove  a valuable  source  of  revenue 
under  j udicious  management.  The  cut-away  bog  could 
be  reclaimed,  and  would  produce  crops  after  a small 
outlay,  or  could  be  devoted  to  planting. 

The  mountain  commons  should  also  remain  in  their 
possession,  the  rights  of  grazing  incident  to  the  holdings 
being  maintained — vacant  lands  when  purchased 
should  be  divided  into  proper  sized  lots,  and  families 
migrated  thereto,  iind  the  option  of  emigration,  or 
migration  might  be  given— all  this  will  cost  money, 
but  the  expenditure  would  be  gradual.  The  expen- 
diture now  made  out  of  the  public  rates,  and  by  means 
of  public  grants  in  relief  of  distress  would  be  saved. 
Remunerative  employment  would  be  found  for  local 
labourers  in  works  of  reclamation,  in  the  maintenance 
of  works  on  corporate  property,  and  in  thqre-arraime- 
ment  of  the  old  holdings  and  creation  of  the  new  ones. 
Ihe  minimum  area  of  a farm  depends  txjo'  much  on 
local  surroundings  to  lay  down  any  hard  and  fast  rule, 
the  overcrowding  may  be  only  partial,  sdme  tenants 
may  hold  farms  it  may  be  undesirable  to  disturb,  while 
others  hold  scattered  lots  which  might  bd  treated  by 
exchange.  These  are  all  matters  to  be  ddalt  with  by 
the  local  corporation  with  local  knowledge. 

When  an  estate  so  purchased  had  been  re-divided 
and  the  work  of  migration  completed  the  holdings  could 
be  sold  by  the  corporation  (as  landlord),  to  the  newly 
created  tenants  through  the  intervention  of  the  Land 
Commission,  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  fencing  of 
the  holdings  and  the  erection  of  houses  being  added  to 
the  price  of  the  land,  and  thus  the  work  of  relief  of 
congestion,  and  the  creation  of  peasant  proprietors 
would  be  carried  out. 

The  price  to  be  paid  for  estates  so  to  be  acquired  by 
these  corporations  could  not  be  fixed  merely  upon  the 
basis  of  the  annual  rents  paid  by  the  tenants  for  their 
existing  holdings,  regard  should  rather  be  had  to  the 
saleable  value  of  such  land  if  it  were  re-arraimed  so  as 
to  be  let  in  reasonably  sized  holdings,  and  also  to  the 
saleable  value  of  the  turbary  and  mountain— such 
estates  could  be  obtained  at  very  moderate  rates 
leaving  a margin  for  return  on  further  outlay  by  the 
corporation  on  the  re-arrangement. 

A great  deal  of  evidence  was  given  before  the 
Richmond  and  Bessborough  Commissions  in  relation 
to  these  congested  districts,  and  I would  refer  to  the 
evidence  of  Lord  Dufferin,  Mr.  Tuke,  Mr.  Vere  Foster 
Mr.  Edmond  Murphy,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Major  Robertson’  * 
Sir  John  Ball  Greene,  the  Rev.  P.  Lyons,  c.c.  It 
was  estimated  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  .£2,500,000 
would  at  the  utmost  be  required  sis  an  advance  for 
such  a scheme. 

The  second  part  of  the  Tramways  Act  under  which 
£50,000  is  still  available  for  the  purposes  of  migration 
and  the  Labourers  Act,  1883,  afford  precedents  for 
the  manner  in  which  such  a scheme  could  be  curried 
out. 

In  conclusion,  I desire  to  state  that  I have  only 
attempted  to  direct  attention  to  the  necessity  of  imme- 
diate legislation  in  relation  to  these  districts  and  to 
indicate  generally  the  lines  upon  which  such  legisla- 
tion might  run. 

The  work  is  not  one  to  be  undertaken  by  private 
companies  or  existing  local  bodies  constituted  under 
existing  Acts.  It  must  be  the  work  of  the  State,  but 
acting  through  the  intervention  of  load  corporations 
specially  constituted  for  the  purpose,  possessing  local 
knowledge,  but  controlled  by  a central  board  sittin"  in 
Dublin. 

By  the  creation  of  such  State-aided  corporations 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts 
would  be  permanently  ameliorated,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Act  of  1885  expedited  and  extended  in  a 
healthy  manner  by  providing  security  through  the 
intervention  of  local  authorities  for  loans  advanced 
from  public  funds. 

S.  J.  LYNCH. 
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Paper  C. — Handed  in  by  Mr.  Commissioner  S.  J.  Lynch. 
Purchase  of  Land  (Ireland)  Act,  1885. 


PAPER  No.  2. 


Paper  A. — Handed  in  by  C.  U.  Townshend. 

Sales  in  Land  Court  (Ireland). 

Table  showing  Average  number  of  Years’  purchase  obtained  for  Landed  Estates  (held  either  in  Fee,  Fee-farm, 
for  Lives  renewable  for  Ever,  or  for  terms  of  Years  of  which  Sixty  shall  have  been  unexpired)  sold  in 
Land  Court  from  1865  to  1882,  with  Gross  Average,  Profit  Rent,  and  Purchase  Money  of  such  Estates. 


Compiled  from  Returns  presented  to  Parliament,  1876,  1882,  and  1883. 


— 

Year. 

Average  No. 
of  years  i 
Purchase. 

1 

Profit  Rent. 

Purchase  Money. 

a.  a.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1868 

20 

98,031  3 10 

46,881  1 8 

931,252  17  6 

1866 

205 

67,524  1 25 

36,716  13  7 

763,259  0 0 

1867 

21 

138,035  2 18 

39,661  8 2 

825,250  14  6 

Earl  of  Donoughmorc. 

1868 

22} 

53,773  0 7 

24,814  4 4 

545,225  0 0 

to  1st  August 

f 20j 

41,498  3 25 

21,045  14  5 

407,719  0 0 

remaiudcrof  year. 

t 21 

14,038  3 37 

9,570  0 9 

216,863  0 0 

1871 

23  J 

76,661  1 33} 

37,240  6 3 

950,273  6 6 

1872 

22} 

61,102  0 22} 

34,584  6 3 

776,717  6 8 

1873 

22i 

120,665  2 39 

55,633  19  8 

1,243,768  0 0 

1874 

20J 

80,219  3 27 

42,696  17  0 

887,162  8 0 

1875 

22} 

87,048  1 22 

36,351  9 5 

802,655  18  4 

1876 

22} 

Duke  oj  Argyle. 

1877 

225 

73,944  3 20 

45,569  15  8 

1,024,539  15  9 

238,  . . 1876 

1878 

231 

54,348  3 27 

33,970  16  1 

796,391  9 3 

1879 

21 

48,146  2 27* 

27,091  11  9} 

574,542  9 7 

1880 

21  i 

30,163  0 25 

14,323  19  9 

302,275  5 11 

1881 

20}  , 

11,934  2 39 

6,823  9 5 

141,521  0 4 

1882 

17*  | 

14,762  1 6 

8,445  4 8 

146,709  10  0 
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PAPER  No.  2. 


Paper  B. — Handed  in  by  C.  U.  Townshend. 


Table  tending  to  show  that  in  those  counties  where  distress  and  (consequently)  disaffection,  have  been  the 
greatest,  they  result  from  causes  other  than  the  relationship  between  Landlord  and  Tenant. 

That  the  poverty  of  the  inhabitants  is  mainly  due  to  the  following  causes  : 


(1.)  The  inferiority  of  the  land  in  the  county. 

(2.)  The  amount  of  waste  land. 

(3.)  The  number  of  small  holdings  (from  1 to  15  acres),  compared  with  the  amount  of  cultivated  land. 

(4.)  The  number  of  families  who  are  dependent  on  agricultural  pursuits. 

(5.)  The  want  of  education  of  the  inhabitants,  as  shown  by  the  per-centage  of  those  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write. 


(6.)  The  small  amount  of  emigration  from  those  counties  where  the  agricultural  population  is  excessive. 


Valuation. 

Waste  Land. 

Holdings. 

Agricultura 

Pursuits. 

PROVINCES. 

Average 
per  Acre, 

Per-centage 

in 

1879. 

Per-centage 
from  1-15  Acres, 

Per-centage  o 
so  employed. 

Per-centage  whe 

Read  nor  Write 
1871. 

Yearly  Average 
to  1,000 

of  the  Population, 
1870-79. 

Dublin 

s.  d. 
119  3 

Acres. 

15-4 

56-2 

Antrim, 

31  10 

16-4 

369 

30 

Armagh, 

26  9 

10-6 

67-8 

55 

Down 

20  2 

14-4 

530 

108 

Douth 

22  9 

15-2 

58-8 

41 

Meath 

IS  10 

7-6 

420 

Monaghan 

16  7 

11*4 

59-2 

68 

Kildare,  ..... 

16  3 

149 

46*6 

Limerick 

16  0 

11-3 

Carlow, 

14  11 

12-2 

331 

10-5 

Londonderry,  . 

14  7 

28'6 

Westmeath,  .... 

14  7 

15-3 

43-5 

il'O 

Kilkenny,  .... 

14  3 

104 

35-5 

30-1 

Waterford,  .... 

13  11 

28  4 

31'6 

9 4 

Cork, 

13  3 

22*6 

21-3 

40-6 

Wexford, . 

' 13  0 

30.o 

10  f 

Tipperary,  .... 

12  11 

169 

34'9 

30  8 

n*« 

loan's 

12  3 

10! 

Longford,  .... 

11  10 

20-6 

42  2 

191 

Cavan 

11  8 

14-8 

45*8 

Fermanagh 

11  3 

16-4 

36-0 

68 

27-6 

Tyrone,  . . . 

11  2 

29-8 

42*4 

131 

Wicklow, 

10  10 

36-9 

297 

Roscommon,  .... 

10  1 

19  5 

'i'O 

K>“g's 

9 11 

28'8 

44*4 

11-4 

Sligo 

9 5 

SOM 

Clare, 

8 3 

20-3 

27  2 

7 3 

213 

45-1 

11-1 

Galway, 

6 4 

360 

50*9 

67 

Donegal,  .... 

5 0 

50'8 

44*2 

Kerry, 

4 11 

346 

224 

11*8 

90 



4 9 

46-0 

67-4 

78 

574 

Provinces  : 

Leinster, 

19  1 

UZtf 

Ulster,  . 

15  11 

25-7 

47-8 

54 

26-4 

12-8 

Munbteh 

11  3 

32-9 

36-9 

55 

39-2 

11-9 

CoiniAbu.il-,  .... 

6 9 

34-8 

53  7 

73 

49-8 

9-0 

IRELAND, 

13  5 

24"5 

432 

54  I 

38-4 

11-1 

Yyy 
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Papers  handed  in  by  Dawson  A.  Mill  ward. 
PAPERS  A,  B,  C 


Return  I. — Davidstown. 


Return  II. — Collection — Averages. 


Return  III. — Showing  tiie  position  op  Landlord  and  Tenant  under  “ The  Purchase  of  Land 
(Ireland)  Act,  1885. 

Prepared  by  Mr.  Dawson  A.  Milward. 


LANDLORD’S  PRESENT  RECEIPTS. 
Judicial  or  other  fixed  rent — receivable  after  paying  Tithe,  Quit  Rent,  &c.  ... 

DEDUCTIONS  TO  BE  MADE  THEREFROM. 


I. 

H. 

III. 

IV. 


Credit — Arrears  lost — Allowances  to  Tenants — Vacant  Land — Bailiff’s  Fees — 


Law  Expenses 
Half  Poor-rate 
Income  Tax 
Agency  Commission 


£10  0 
2 10 
2 10 
5 0 


£100 


0 

0 

0 

0 


0 0 


0 0 


Not  Income  to  expend 
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PAPERS  D,  E. 

Landlord’s  future  Receipts  based  on  Year’s  Purchase  on  which  he  Sells. 


I.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  item  has  been  put  at  rather  a high  figure,  and  on  the  average  of  30 
years  past,  it  would  be  found  high  on  most  estates  on  old  rents,  and  with  reduced  or  judicial  rents,  it 
should  be  the  same.  If,  however,  it  is  reduced,  it  would  raise  the  amount  set  down  for  the  nett  income, 
and  therefore  raise  the  income  required  to  be  made  good  by  the  purchase-money  or  its  investment  If 
it  is  left  at  10  per  cent,  on  judicial  rents,  it  should  be  a guarantee  for  the  safety  of  the  income,  on  the 
average  of  a series  of  years,  even  on  second-class  estates. 

II.  This  item  is  taken  as  an  average  for  Poor-rate  allowances,  as  even  if  rates  are  over  Is.  in  the  pound, 
the  Poor  Law  valuations  are,  in  some  cases,  still  below  the  judicial  rents. 

III.  Having  deducted  Income  Tax  from  present  receipts,  it  has  also  been  deducted  from  future  income. 

IY.  This  payment  is,  of  course,  optional,  but  as  it  is  customary  on  most  estates,  it  has  been  included. 

With  these  deductions  allowed  from  judicial  rents,  it  is  thought  that  the  nett  income  will  be  found  well 
secured  on  all,  unless  very  exceptional  estates. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  make  an  average  estimate  of  the  outgoings  for  Quit  Rent,  Tithe,  Head  Rents,  and 
other  charges  payable  on  the  various  estates,  the  calculations  have  been  made  on  the  assumption  that  these 
charges  have  been  redeemed  out  of  the  gross  purchase-money. — It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  any  excess 
in  years’  purchase  paid  for  them  over  the  number  of  years  purchase  received,  must  be  made  good  by  the 
vendor,  to  the  detriment  of  his  capital  for  future  investment. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  guarantee  deposit  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase-money  is  only  to 
receive  3 per  cent,  for  17£  years  at  least, ; and  possibly  for  many  more ; and  further,  that  there  is  the  contin- 
gency of  its  being  converted  from  a charge  on  the  Consolidation  Fund,  into  a second  charge  on  a property 
which  the  Land  Commission  have  declared  to  be  unsaleable. 


TENANT’S  PRESENT  PAYMENT. 

Judicial  or  other  fixed  rent — Gross  „ ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  £100  0 0 

TENANT’S  FUTURE  PAYMENTS. 

I.  Interest  on  purchase-money  as  per  table  below  ...  ...  ...  ...  — 

Debits  formerly  paid  or  allowed  by  the  Landlord,  but  going 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Tenant,  and  now  to  his  loss,  viz.  : — 

II.  Credit — Arrears  waived — allowances  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  10  0 0 

III.  Half  Poor-rate  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 10  0 

IV.  Income  Tax  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  ...  2 10  0 

£15  0 0 


Yyyi 
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PAPER  E. — continued. 

I.  The  amount  of  this  item  depends  on  the  arrangements  made  with  the  vendor,  as  to  the  number  of 
years  purchase  to  be  paid. 

XL  This  item  includes  the  important  one  of  credit  which,  to  the  average  holders  of  small  farms  in 
Ireland,  is  of  great  consequence,  as  hitherto  landlords  have  generally  allowed  running  gales  of  six 
months,  and  in  many  cases  twelve  months  credit,  and  have,  in  addition,  give  time  to  realize  produce, 
whereas  in  future  the  Government  will  require  punctual  payments  of  the  instalments,  and  will  only 
give  one  month’s  credit.  In  case  the  purchaser  has  not  got  the  money  ready,  he  will  have  to  pay  for 
credit  at  the  Bank,  or  will  have  to  sell  at  a sacrifice,  and  the  loss  of  the  credit  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  will  be  very  serious.  The  chance  of  arrears  does  not  effect  wealthy  tenants,  but  it  is  an 
item  of  consequence  to  the  average  small  farmer.  The  chance  of  allowances  say  for  improvements  or 
losses  by  illness,  or  by  seasons,  is  to  the  average  farmer,  and  with  the  average  landlord,  an  item  of 
considerable  importance,  which  will  not  be  recognised  by  the  Government  collector.  The  lower  the 
class  of  farms  go  the  more  important  these  items  become. 

III.  The  whole  Poor-rate  must  in  future  be  paid  by  the  occupier. 

IY.  Income  Tax  is  charged  on  all  incomes  where  the  gross  income  from  all  sources  is  over  £150  a year, 
and  as  the  value  of  the  land  will  in  future  be  added  to  the  occupation  profit  of  the  farmer,  the  result 
will  be  to  include  a great  many  farmers  now  exempt,  as  payers  of  this  tax,  particularly  as  no  allowance 
can  be  made  on  instalments  of  purchase-money  payable.  As  the  landlords  dispose  of  their  large  estates, 
and  the  Government  lose  the  tax,  the  tendency  with  the  Income  Tax  collectors  will  be  to  try  by  all 
means  to  include  as  many  of  the  new  proprietors  as  possible,  and  therefore  this  item  has  been  included 
as  a probable  charge. 


PAPER  No.  4. 

Paper  sent  in  by  Sir  "William  Conyngham,  to  show  the  Expenses  of  Management  of  the  Manor  of  Drapers, 
- from  1870  to  1886  inclusive. 


793  10  3 
1,432  3 7 
1,488  9 10 


General  Expenditure  on  the  Estate  and  on  Charities,  &c.,  from  1882  to  1886  inclusive. 


. 2,707  19  3 | 1886.  . . . 2,339  4 11  | 

This  Return  refers  to  queries  9125-26-27  and  9140. 


PAPER  No.  5. 

Papers  handed  in  by  George  F.  Trench,  of  Abbeylands,  Ardfert,  County  Kerry, 
being  Tables  referred  to  in  his  evidence. 

TABLES  A.  and  C. 


Ardfert  Estate. 


The  above  table  shows  that : — (1.)  Even  under  a system  of  Revising  Rents  triennially,  the  depression  of  the 
years  1879-1880  rendered  it  difficult  for  Tenants  to  meet  the  Rents.  (2.)  That  Landlords  may  be  trusted  to 
meet  with  required  indulgence,  exceptional  need.  (3.)  That  for  a complete  system  of  fluctuating  Rents,  prices 
are  an  insufficient  basis.  Quantities  also  must  be  taken  into  account. 
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TABLE  E. 


Farms  Improved  by  Landlord. 


TABLE  F. 


Farms  not  Improved  by  Landlord  during  recent  Years. 


The  above  Tables  prove  that  the  more  a Landlord  improves,  the  less  rent  he  is  to  get.  Improved  farms  are 
reduced  30'6  per  cent.,  unimproved  only  18  per  cent. 

They  also  prove  the  ignoring  by  the  Land  Court  of  Landlord’s  improvements,  because,  although  the  Govern- 
ment Valuation  is  not  revised  except  for  buildings,  the  Judicial  Rents  of  farms  drained  and  fenced  by  the  Land- 
lord is  only  1 per  cent,  higher,  as  compared  with  the  Government  Valuation,  than  farms  not  improved  by  him. 

Col.  6 shows  liow  small  a proportion  of  the  outlay  was  spent  on  buildings  and  recognized  in  the  Government 
Valuation. 


TABLE  D. 


Estate  of  William  T.  Talbot  Crosbie,  Esq.  ; Agent,  Geo.  F.  Trench,  Esq. 


Names. 

Rents  of 

Landlord's 
Expenditure 
since  1803. 

Judicial.Rents. 

Produce. 

Prices  of 

1883,  1884, 
1885. 

Prices  of 

Reps.  Margaret  Barrett,  . 

£ s.  d. 
101  18  8 

£ s.  d. 
791  8 11 

£ S.  d. 
160  0 0 

Oats, 

t.  d. 

S.  d. 
7 5 

Michael  Breen 

07  8 0 

200  15  0 

44  0 0 

Barley,  . 

7 1 

7 0 

7 5 

Michael  Fitzgerald 

09  10  4 

209  18  9 

04  0 0 

Butter,  . 

90  0 

103  0 

95  O 

John  Egan, 

199  2 10 

255  4 0 

153  0 0 

Beef, 

68  0 

65  0 

55  0 

Michael  Stack,  ... 

38  11  4 

149  7 3 

22  0 0 

Mutton.  . 

79  0 

04  9 

James  Flaherty 

30  2 6 

114  10  3 

31  0 0 

Pork, 

40  0 

48  0 

45  O 

John  Sullivan, 

20  8 6 

69  16  0 

16  0 0 

_ 

- 

George  Lynch 

29  3 8 

191  2 0 

18  0 0 

- 

01212  0 

2,062  2 8 

508  0 0 

- 

- 

Reduction  19  per  cent.,  or,  omitting  Margaret  Barrett's  case,  23  per  cent. 

Object  of  the  above  table  is  to  show  that  comparing  two  years  1863  and  1885  in  which  prices  of  staple  pro- 
duce were  nearly  the  same,  and  rents  ought  consequently  to  be  nearly  the  same,  reductions  have  been  made  by 
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TABLE  D. — continued. 

Land  Commissioners,  in  spite  of  the  fact  of  large  expenditure  by  landlord  in  improvements  between  the  two 
years. 

If  the  average  price  for  three  years,  1883,  1884,  and  1885,  be  taken  instead  of  for  1885  only,  the  result 
will  be  even  more  startling.  For  by  this  test  the  rent  in  every  case  should  have  been  raised  for  increase  in 
prices,  even  supposing  no  expenditure  in  improvements  have  been  made  by  landlord. 

The  rents  of  1863  were  paid  without  arrears,  or  on  an  average  of  years  3 per  cent,  represents  arrears. 


TABLE  B. — Cork  Market. 
Average  prices  of  Butter. 


1876,  mean  between  first  and  seconds,  per  cwt., 

1877,  1878,  1879,  „ „ „ 

1880,  1881,  1882, 

1883,  1884,  1885,  „ „ „ 

1886,  seven  months,  „ „ „ 


£ 8.  d. 
6 12  10 
5 4 0 
5 12  0 
4 19  6 
3 18  8 


The  above  return  is  furnished  from  the  Official  Tables  of  the  quotations  in  the  Cork  market  on  the  eight 
months  of  the  season,  April  to  November,  on  the  second  Monday  of  each  month,  and  in  the  mean  between  the 
price  of  “firsts"  and  “seconds”  for  “country.” 


PAPER  No.  6. 

Paper  handed  in  by  the  Rev,  Canon  Griffin,  as  a supplement  to  his  evidence. 


To  be  added  to  the  evidence  given  on  Friday,  the 
12th  inst.,  at  the  Railway  Hotel,  Killarney,  before 
the  Royal  Commission,  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Arthur  S. 
Griffin,  p.p.,  Millstreet,  Co.  Cork. 

Lord  Ashbourne's  Act. — I think  if  the  term  for  re- 
paying the  purchase  loan,  under  the  Land  Purchase 
Act,  could  be  extended  to  sixtv-five  years,  or  to  a 
larger  term,  it  would  induce  many  farmers  to  come  to 
a settlement  with  their  landlords,  as  the  rentcharge 
would  be  much  lighter,  and  they  would  not  be  so  much 
afraid  of  the  probable  taxation  as  they  are  at  present.  A 
special  clause  to  this  effect  may  be  added  to  LordAsh- 
boume’s  A ct,  but  I am  convinced  thattlieonly  solution  to 
the  present  unsettled  state  of  the  country  is,  as  I stated 
before,  compulsory  sale  and  purchase,  and  in  sanction- 
ing all  transfers  of  land,  sub-division  should  be  care- 
fully guarded  against  beyond  a certain  limit.  Powers 
should  be  vested  in  the  County  Court  Judge  to  trans- 
fer, at  a small  cost,  the  interest  of  peasant  proprietors 
who  may  wish,  or  be  obliged  to  sell  their  holdings ; 
and  sub-letting  should  also  be  prohibitory,  otherwise 
a new  race  of  landlords  would,  after  a time,  be  es- 
tablished. All  mortgages  or  legal  claims  against 
peasant  proprietors  should  be  immediately  notified  to 
the  County  Court  Judge,  or  to  a local  solicitor  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  his  absence,  in  order  to  avoid  delay 
in  case  of  sale,  and  if  this  registration  was  neglected 
for  one  calendar  month  the  claim  should  be  invalid. 
This  compulsory  Act  appears  very  necessary  where 
sub  letting  has  taken  place,  because  two  out  of  three 
having  interests,  are,  in  some  cases,  satisfied  -with  the 
terms  proposed,  but  the  third  party  will  not  consent  to 
sell  on  any  terms.  I know  a few  cases  where  the 
landlords  are  anxious  to  sell  to  their  tenants,  but 
parties  to  whom  they  pay  small  head  rents  will  not 
accept  even  30  years’  purchase  for  their  claims.  In 
this  parish  there  are,  in  a few  instances,  three  rents 
paid — the  farmer  pays  his  landlord,  who  ranks  as  a 
gentleman ; he  pays  a rent  to  another-,  holding  the 
some  position ; and  the  third  pays  to  a fourth,  occupy- 
ing a higher  position.  It  is  utterly  impossible  that 
farmers,  occupying  these  lands,  can  avail  of  the  advan- 
tages of  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act. 


With  regard  to  the  Land  Act  of  1881,  I think 
annuitants  and  mortgagees  should  suffer  'prorata  where 
the  Court  has  fixed  judicial  rents.  It  appears  very 
hard  that  the  actual  landlord  is  obliged  to  pay  the  full 
amount  of  charges  left  on  the  estate  by  his  father  or 
grandfather,  who  supposed  the  inheritor  would  enjoy 
the  same  income  he  possessed,  but  which  is  now  con- 
siderably reduced  by  non-payment  of  rent,  and  re- 
duction of  rent.  This  reduction  having  been  caused, 
1st.  by  a legal  process,  under  the  Act,  and  2nd.  by  a 
depression  of  agricultural  produce,  which  obliges  him 
to  make  still  further  substantial  reductions  to  his 
tenants.  Yet  he  has  to  pay  to  the  penny  the  an- 
nuitants and  mortgagees,  which  is  a dreadful  hard- 
ship, and  in  many  instances  pauperizes  him. 

Technical  Education,  I believe  to  be  absolutely 
necessary  throughout  the  country,  in  order  that  the 
farming  classes  would  abandon  their-  present  system 
of  agriculture,  and  properly  develop  the  resources  of 
the  land.  Agricultural  schools  should  be  established 
in  every  county  where  the  sons  of  farmers  may  for  a 
small  pension  get  theoretical  and  practical  instruction 
during  two  yearn,  and  their-  daughters,  for  six  months, 
in  cookery  and  butter-making.  I always  thought  that 
a Minister  of  Agriculture,  on  the  French  system, 
would  be  of  vast  advantage  to  Ireland.  Technical 
education  on  various  other  branches  of  industry  would 
develop  the  tastes  of  the  people  in  general,  and  make 
them  more  refined. 

Deep  Sea  Fishing. — In  the  congested  districts 
along  the  sea  coast,  much  misery  could  be  averted  by 
the  development  of  deep  sea  fishing.  Everyone  who 
has  lived  on  the  Cork  and  Kerry  sea  coasts  knows 
that  there  is  a mine  of  wealth  close  by,  and  that  the 
want  of  capital  leaves  it  untouched,  except  by  the 
stranger.  One  priest,  Father  Davis,  p.p.,  of  Cape 
Clear,  has  done  wonders  for  his  people,  and  if  ex- 
amined can  give  valuable  information  on  deep  sea 
fishing.  It  is  quite  certain  that  in  remote  parts  of 
Kerry,  if  the  tillersof  the  soilgottheir  small  holdings  rent 
free,  and  even  taxes  paid  for  them,  they  cannot  exist 
on  them.  Deep  sea  fishing  is  the  only  outlet  at  home 
for  them,  or  the  only  industry  available. 
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PAPER  No.  7. 

Papeb  handed  in  by  F.  J.  Jofce,  entitled  a “Plan  of  Campaign. 
Supplement  to  United  Ireland,  Saturday,  November  20,  1886. 


A PLAN  OF  CAMPAIGN. 


A MEMO.  FOR 

Except  in  a few  districts  of  Ireland,  evictions  have 
not  been  so  numerous  during  the  past  two  months  as 
in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  year.  This  is  simply  the 
annual  breathing  time  of  the  crowbar  brigade.  The 
“long  vacation’  ’ in  the  Superior  Courts  has,  however,  now 
drawn  to  a close,  and  already  the  County  Courts  have 
resumed  their  quarterly  sittings.  Ejectment  processes 
have  been  issued  wholesale,  writs  of  the  Superior 
Courts  will  soon  follow,  and  again  the  fell  work  of 
destruction  will  proceed.  Irish  homes  sanctified  by 
many  happy  memories  will  be  unroofed ; Irish  families 
will  be  scattered.  One  who  has  borne  his  part  in  the 
struggle  of  the  past  half  dozen  years,  who  has  seen 
almost  every  phase  of  the  agitation,  thinks  it  his  duty 
at  the  present  critical  moment  to  offer  to  the  Irish 
tenantry  and  their  friends  the  following  suggestions 
as  the  result  of  his  experience.  Present  rents,  speak- 
ing roundly,  are  impossible.  That  the  landlords  will 
press  for  them  let  the  rejection  of  Mr.  Parnell’s  Bill 
testify.  A fight  during  the  coming  winter  is  there- 
fore inevitable,  and  it  behoves  the  Irish  tenantry  to 
fight  with  a skill  begotten  of  experience.  The  first 
question  they  have  to  consider  is 

How  TO  MEET  THE  NOVEMBER  DEMAND. 

In  a few  weeks  at  most  the  agents  will  issue  invita- 
tions from  the  rent-office.  There  should  not  be  an 
estate  in  Ireland  where  the  tenants  would  not  by  that 
time  have  their  minds  fully  made  up  as  to  the  course 
they  intend  to  pursue.  To  delay  action  until  the  gale- 
day  means  to  go  into  the  struggle  handicapped. 
Should  combinations  be  formed  on  the  lines  of  branches 
of  the  National  League  or  merely  by  estates  ? I say 
by  estates  decidedly.  Let  branches  of  the  National 
League,  if  they  will,  take  the  initiative  in  getting  the 
tenantry  on  each  estate  to  meet  one  another.  But  it 
should  be  distinctly  understood  that  the  action  or 
resolution  of  one  estate  was  not  to  bind  any  other, 
and  the  tenantry  on  evei-y  estate  should  be  free  to 
decide  upon  their  own  course.  When  they  are 
assembled  together,  if  the  priest  be  not  with  them,  let 
them  appoint  an  intelligent  and  sturdy  member  of 
their  body  as  chairman,  and  after  consulting,  decide 
by  resolution  on  the  amount  of  abatement  they  will 
demand. 

A committee  consisting,  say,  of  six  and  the  chair- 
man should  then  be  elected,  to  be  called  a Managing 
Committee,  and  to  take  charge  of  the  half  year’s  rent 
of  each  tenant  should  the  landlord  refuse  it. 

Everyone  present  should  pledge  himself  (1)  to 
abide  by  the  decision  of  the  majority ; (2)  to  hold  no 
communication  with  the  landlord  or  any  of  his 
agents,  except  in  presence  of  the  body  of  the  tenantry ; 
(3)  to  accept  no  settlement  for  himself  which  is  not 
given  to  every  tenant  on  the  estate. 

Should  any  tenants  he  exceptedl  Question  is  likely 
to  be  raised  as  to  large  holders.  It  should  be  re- 
membered, however,  that  the  large  tenant  plays  for 
high  stakes,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  he  should  not 
throw  in  his  lot  with  the  rest.  Holders  of  town-parks 
who  are  shopkeepers  have  a stronger  claim  to  exemp- 
tion, for  a j udgment  against  them  may  mean  ruin.  But 
no  case  for  exemption  arises  at  this  stage  until  it 
be  known  how  the  landlord  will  proceed.  In  any 
published  report  of  the  meeting  the  names  of  the 
committee  should  not  be  given. 


THE  COUNTRY. 

On  the  gale-day  the  tenantry  should  proceed  to  the 
rent-office  in  a body.  If  the  agent  refuses  to  see  them 
in  a body  they  should  on  no  account  confer  with  him 
individually,  but  depute  the  .•chairman  to  act  as  their 
spokesman  and  acquaint  him  of  the  reduction  which 
they  require. 

No  offer  to  accept  the  rent  “on  account”  should  be 
agreed  to.  Should  the  agent  refuse — then  every  tenant 
must  hand  to  the  Managing  Committee  the  half  year’s 
rent  which  he  tendered  to  the  agent.  To  prevent 
any  attempt  at  a garnishee  this  money  should  be 
deposited  by  the  Managing  Committee  with  some  one 
reliable  person  whose  name  would  riot  be  known  to  any 
hit  the  members  of  the  committee.  This  may  be 
called  the  Estate  Fund,  and  it  should  be  absolutely  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Managing  Committee  for  the  pur 
poses  of  the  fight.  Broken  tenants  who  are  unable 
to  contribute  the  reduced  half  year’s  rent  should  at 
least  contribute  the  percentage  demanded  from  the 
landlord — that  is,  the  difference  between  the  rent 
demanded  and  that  which  the  tenantry  offer  to  pay. 
A broken  tenant  is  not  likely  to  be  among  the  first 
proceeded  against,  and  no  risk  is  incurred  by  the 
general  body  in  taking  him  on  these  terms.  Thus 
practically  a half  year’s  rent  of  the  estate  is  put 
together  to  fight  the  landlord  -with.  This  is  a fund 
which,  if  properly  utilized,  will  reduce  to  reason  any 
landlord  in  Ireland. 

How  Should  the  Fund  be  Employed  1 

The  answer  to  tliis  question  must  to  some  extent 
depend  upon  the  course  the  landlord  will  pursue ; but 
in  general  I should  say  it  must  be  devoted  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  tenants  who  are  dispossessed  either  by  sale 
or  ejectment. 

It  should  be  distributed  by  the  committee  to  each 
evicted  tenant  in  the  proportion  of  his  contribution  to 
the  fund. 

A half-year’s  rent  is  supposed  to  maintain  a tenant 
for  a half  year,  and  based  upon  this  calculation  a 
tenant  who  funded  say  £50  would  be  entitled  when 
evicted  to  receive  £2  per  week. 

But  not  one  penny  should  go  in  law  costs.  This 
should  be  made  an  absolute  rule,  for  thei'0  is  no  prin- 
ciple in  the  whole  agitation  more  grossly  misunder- 
stood. I have  known  combinations  where  the  tenants 
agreed  to  pay  the  law-costs  for  any  man  proceeded 
against,  and  all  the  while  they  never  seemed  to  realise 
that  it  was  the  landlord's  law-costs  they  were  paying, 
and  that  they  were  helping  to  defeat  their  cause  rather 
than  serving  it.  Incidents  undoubtedly  may  arise  in 
the  course  of  the  struggle  where  the  expenditure  of 
some  small  sum  in  legal  defence  would  be  judicious, 
such  as  defending  a tenant  who  takes  possession  of  his 
home.  But  these  are  exceptional  cases,  and  can  be 
easily  provided  for.  The  “ law-costs  ” which  must  be 
guarded  against  are  the  costs  of  attorney’s  letters, 
writs,  and  judgments  incurred  by  the  landlord.  To 
pay  these  means  to  arm  your  enemy  for  the  quarrel 
and  furnish  him  with  provisions  to  boot.  In  a deter- 
mined fight  there  are  no  “law-costs”  on  the  side  of 
the  tenantry,  and  they  shoidd  remain  out  for  ever 
rather  than  pay  those  which  the  landlord  incurs  in 
fleecing  them. 

Grants  and  expenses  should  all  come  out  of  common 
fund.  Everyone  settling  before  majority  have  agreed 
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to  accept  settlement  should  forfeit  his  contribution. 
"When  the  tenants  decide  upon  settling,  the  balance  in 
hands  should  be  divided  among  them  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  they  funded. 

The  Assistance  of  the  National  League. 

To  inspire  confidence  among  the  tenants,  the 
National  League  should  guarantee — 

1st.  That  in  the  event  of  the  trustee  with  whom  the 
Estate  Fund  was  lodged  proving  dishonest,  the  money 
would  be  made  good  to  the  tenants,  and  grants  in  pro- 
portion to  their  contributions  given  to  them  just  as  if 
their  own  fund  had  not  disappeared. 

2nd.  That  when  the  Estate  Fund  of  the  tenants  lias 
been  expended,  or  so  diminished  as  not  to  be  able  to 
meet  the  grants  required,  then  the  grants  would  be 
continued  on  the  same  scale  by  the  National  League. 

3rd.  That  this  grant  would  be  continued  as  long  as 
the  struggle  lasted  and  the  majority  of  the  tenants 
held  out. 

The  Landlord’s  Remedies. 

Before  referring  in  detail  to  the  different  remedies 
open  to  the  landlord,  it  is  first  necessary  to  caution 
the  tenantry  against  some  artifices  to  which  it  is  not  un- 
common for  the  landlords  to  have  recourse.  Rumours 
are  industriously  sent  round  after  the  gale-day  that  a 
certain  proportion  of  the.  ten  ants  have  secretly  paid 
their  rents.  Instances  have  occurred  where  bailiffs, 
by  trying  to  get  into  conversation  with  some  of  the 
tenants  at  public  places  or  making  an  ostentatious  call 
at  their  houses,  try  to  spread  the  belief  that  certain 
men  are  breaking  away  from  the  combination  ; and  to 
push  the  deceit  still  farther,  only  every  alternate 
tenant  in  a townland  is  sometimes  served  with  the 
first  attorney’s  letter.  I need  only  mention  that  these 
artifices  are  practised  to  put  tenants  off  their  guard. 
So  long  as  the  main  body,  the  majority  in  fact,  of  the 
tenants  hold  out  they  need  give  little  heed  to  rumours 
about  backsliding.  Those  who  do  backslide  in  such  a 
case  invariably  come  off  the  worst  of  the  whole  body. 

Ejectment 

is  the  most  common  of  the  landlord’s  remedies.  The 
procedure,  unfortunately,  is  too  common  to  need  much 
explanation.  When  a landlord  intends  to  seize  cattle 
or  sell  the  interest  in  the  holding  the  writ  or  process 
states  that  the  plaintiff’s  claim  is  for  £ s.  d.  (setting 
forth  the  amount  due) ; when  on  the  other  hand  the 
claim  is  for  the  recovery  of  possession,  &c.,  then  he  is 
proceeding  by  Ejectment.  In  Ejectment  the  tenant 
is  allowed  six  months  after  eviction  to  redeem,  the 
landlord  being  bound  to  account  for  the  crops,  &e.,  if 
not  left  to  the  tenant. 

Every  legal  and  constitutional  obstacle  which  could 
oppose  or  delay  eviction  should  be  had  recourse  to. 

Every  hour  by  which  the  sheriff  is  delayed  in  one 
eviction  gives  another  brother-tenant  so  much  more 
grace.  There  are  only  310  days  in  the  sheriffs  year, 
and  he  must  do  all  the  evictions  in  a whole  county 
within  the  time. 

If,  after  eviction,  a tenant  is  re- admitted  as  care- 
taker, he  should  go  in,  but  never  upon  the  understand- 
ing that  he,  would  care  any  other  farm  but  his  own. 

Should  the  tenant  not  be  re-admitted  shelter  must 
be  procured  for  him  immediately  by  the  Managing 
Committee,  and  then  if  necessary  a day  appointed 
when  all  would  assemble  to  build  him  a hut  on  some 
spot  convenient  to  the  farm  where  the  landlord  could 
not  disturb  him.  Wooden  huts  such  as  those  supplied 
by  the  Land  League  waste  too  much  of  the  funds,  and 
become  valueless  when  the  tenant  is  re-admitted. 

Sometimes  it  happens  that  when  a landlord  evicts 
he  bums  or  otherwise  demolishes  the  home  of  the 
evicted  family.  Here  the  Managing  Committee  would 
do  well  to  consider,  if  only  little  rent  is  due,  whether 
it  would  not  be  wise  to  redeem  and  take  an  action 
against  the  landlord  to  compel  him  to  repair  the 
injury. 


Any  labourer  evicted  in  consequence  of  the  strike 
should  be  carefully  seen  to  by  the  committee  and  pro 
vided  with  suitable  shelter  and  employment. 

SALE. 

This  is  the  resort  of  the  landlord  when  he  proceeds 
by  writ  or  process  as  an  ordinary  creditor.  From 
eight  to  twelve  days  are  allowed  after  service  of  the 
writ  before  judgment  can  be  marked.  The  sheriff  may 
seize  cattle  if  he  find  them  on  the  farm,  or  he  may 
seize  and  sell  the  tenant’s  interest  in  the  farm.  A 
tenant  who  has  his  mind  made  up  for  the  fight  will 
have  his  cattle  turned  into  money  before  the  judgment 
comes  on.  Every  tenant  who  neglects  to  dispose  of 
them  is  preparing  himself  to  accept  the  landlord’s 
terms,  for  he  will  not  wish  to  see  the  Emergencymen 
profit  by  taking  his  cattle  at  some  nominal  price,  and 
if  he  buys  he  is  in  reality  handing  the  landlord  the 
amount  of  his  demand.  Sale  of  a farm  is  not  of  so 
much  consequence.  Every  farm  sold  in  this- manner 
during  the  agitation  either  has  come  or  is  bound  to 
come  back  to  its  owner  even  on  better  terms  than  he 
first  held  it. 

But  if  a man  has  a very  valuable  interest  in  his 
farm  he  can  place  it  beyond  the  sheriff’s  power  by 
mortgaging  it  to  some  one  to  whom  he  owes  money. 
Mortgage  effected  thus  for  a bona  fide  debt  or  con- 
sideration, bars  the  sheriff’s  power  of  conveyance. 

At  a sale,  if  the  landlord  or  Emergencymen  be  re- 
presented, the  cattle  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  at  a 
nominal  sum.  They  should  be  run  up  to  their  price, 
and,  if  possible,  left  in  the  hands  of  Emergencymen  at 
full  price.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  if  the  full 
price  be  not  realised  the  sheriff  could  seize  again  for 
balance. 

In  bidding  for  a farm  it  should  also  be  run  to 
amount  of  debt,  but  by  a man  of  straw,  or  some  one 
who,  if  it  were  knocked  down,  would  ask  the  sheriff 
for  time  to  pay.  By  making  the  landlord’s  bidder  run 
it  up  to  the  amount  of  debt  and  costs,  and  leaving  it 
on  his  hands,  the  sheriff  cannot  follow  the  tenant 
further. 

No  auction  fees  should  be  allowed. 

A farm  held  on  a lease  for  a life  or  lives,  any  one 
of  whicli  is  extant,  cannot  be  sold  by  the  sheriff. 

After  a sale  a tenant  is  still  in  possession  of  holding 
until  a fresh  writ  is  served  and  a judgment  for  title 
marked  against  him. 

All  this  involves  the  landlord  in  fresh  costs. 

The  eviction  may  then  follow,  and  my  observations 
in  case  of  eviction  on  ejectment  apply  here. 

DISTRESS, 

another  of  the  landlord’s  remedies,  cannot  be  resorted 
to  for  more  than  one  year’s  rent.  Few  landlords  can 
have  recourse  to  this  without  exposing  themselves  to 
actions.  The  chief  points  to  attend  to  are:  — That 
distress  must  be  made  by  the  landlord  or  known 
agent,  or  bailiff  authorised  by  warrant  signed  by  the 
landlord  or  known  agent ; that  particulars  of  distress 
be  served  ; seizure  on  Sunday  is.  unlawful ; seizure 
before  sunrise  or  after  sunset  is  unlawful ; or  for  any 
rent  due  more  than  one  year.  Distress  is  illegal  if  grow- 
ing crops  be  seized ; or  the  implements  of  a man’s 
trade  ; and  if  other  property  be  on  farm  to  answer 
landlord’s  demand,  it  is  illegal  to  seize  beasts  of  the 
plough,  sheep,  or  implements  of  husbandry  necessary 
for  the  cultivation  of  the  land.  These  points  should 
be  carefully  watched  when  landlord  has  recourse  to 
distress. 

BANKRUPTCY  PROCEEDINGS 

are  too  costly  a machinery  for  general  use,  and  no 
landlord  is  likeiy  to  have  recourse  to  them  except  in 
dealing  with  a holder  of  a town  park,  or  some  one  who 
has  an  industry  in  addition  to  the  farm  in  dispute. 
As  I hinted  already,  such  a tenant  might  be  exempted 
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by  the  general  body  from  any  action  which  involved 
the  marking  of  judgment  against  him.  But  he  should 
at  least  remain  in  the  strike  to  the  extent  of  leaving 
his  money  in  the  common  fund  until  the  struggle  be 
over. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  landlords  and  their 
partizans  on  the  magisterial  bench  and  among  the 
Crown  officials,  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  twist  the 
operation  of  the  law  so  as  to  harass  the  tenants. 

A tenant  taking  possession  of  his  home  to  shelter 
his  family  from  the  severity  of  the  winter  is  not  likely 
to  escape.  A summons  for  trespass  must  be  preceded 
by  a warning  to  the  tenant  if  he  be  found  in  posses- 
sion. I have  known  a case  where  the  father  complied 
with  this  warning,  and  on  the  bailiff’s  next  visit  the 
mother  only  was  found,  and  she  complied.  Next  time 
the  eldest  daughter  only  was  in  possession,  and  so  on 
through  the  length  of  a long  family  such  as  an  evicted 
tenant  nearly  always  has.  A goodly  time  had  been 
saved  before  the  father’s  turn  came  again.  He  was 
fined,  and  went  to  jail.  The  prison  then  lost  its 
terrors  for  him.  When  he  came  out  he  struck  boldly 
to  his  home,  and  he  soon  won  the  victory  which  re- 
wards determination. 

PUBLIC  SYMPATHY. 

The  fullest  publicity  should  be  given  to  evictions, 
and  every  effort  made  to  enlist  public  sympathy. 


That  the  farms  thus  unjustly  evicted  will  be  left 
severely  alone  and  every  one  who  aids  the  evictors 
shunned  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say. 

But  the  man  who  tries  boycotting  for  a personal 
purpose  is  a worse  enemy  than  the  evicting  landlord, 
and  should  be  expelled  from  any  branch  of  tlip  League 
or  combination  of  tenants. 

It  has  often  surprised  me  that  tenants  waste  their 
energy  in  puny  efforts  to  boycott  a few  bailiffs  or 
Emergencymen. 

On  estates  where  some  tenants  have  been  unjustly 
evicted  the  others  are  paying  their  rents  with  punc- 
tuality, while  they  expect  publicans  and  shopkeepers 
and  others  to  boycott  police  or  Emergencymen. 

No  landlord  should  get  one  penny  rent  anywhere  or 
on  any  part  of  his  estate,  wherever  situated,  so  long  as 
he  has  one  tenant  unjustly  evicted. 

This  policy  strikes  not  only  at  landlord,  but  the 
whole  ungodly  crew  of  agents,  attorneys,  and  bum- 
bailiffs. 

Tenants  should  be  the  first  to  show  their  sympathy 
with  one  another,  and  prompt  publicity  should  be 
given  to  every  eviction,  that  the  tenants  of  the  evictor 
wherever  he  holds  property  may  show  their  sym- 
pathy. 

Such  a policy  indicates  a fight  which  has  no  lialf- 
heartedness  about  it,  and  it  is  the  only  fight  which 
will  win. 


PAPER  No.  8.  . 

Paper  sent  in  by  G.  Gerald  Tyrell  to  supplement  bis  Evidence. 


30  Upper  Pembroke-street,  Dublin, 
6th  January,  1887. 

Sir The  Royal  Land  Commissioners  having  ex- 

pressed a wish,  when  I was  giving  my  evidence,  that 
I should  extend  the  limit  of  my  return  of  sales  in  the 
County  Court  of  Armagh  to  the  years  1882  and  1883, 
to  enable  my  evidence  to  embrace  a period  of  five 
years  in  place  of  three,  and  also  that  I should  give 
the  particulars  of  abortive  sales,  I have  the  honour 
to  state,  that  there  were  1,1  sales  of  agricultural  hold- 
ings in  1882,  five  of  which  were  held  as  tenancies 
from  year  to  year,  at  rents  amounting  in  the  aggregate 
to  £66  2s.  Id.  They  sold  for  £786,  being  somewhat 
less  than  12  years’  purchase  on  the  yearly  rents. 
There  were  five  leasehold  interests  sold.  The  aggre- 
gate rents  of  these  leaseholds  were  £36  13s.  Id. 
They  sold  for  £328,  being  slightly  over  9 years’  pur- 
chase. No  judicial  holding  was  sold  this  year.  The 
interest  in  a holding  of  22a.  Or.  20p.,  which  was  held 
in  perpetuity  at  a rent  of  £4  17s.,  was  sold  for 
£410. 

In  the  year  1883  one  iudicial  tenancy  only  was  sold, 
the  yearly  rent  of  which  was  £18  10s.  It  was 


sold  for  £200,  being  somewhat  less  than  11  years’ 
purchase  on  the  yearly  rent.  Three  holdings,  held  as 
tenancies  from  year  to  year  at  vents  amounting  in  the 
aggregate  to  £33  16s.  10d.,  were  sold  for  £780,  being 
somewhat  over  23  years’  purchase  on  the  yearly  rents. 

I should  mention  that  one  of  these  holdings  was  pur- 
chased at  £40  per  Irish  acre  : viz.  £620.  The  com- 
petition for  this  holding,  however,  was  entirely  be- 
tween the  children  of  a deceased  parent.  Two  lease- 
holds were  sold,  the  aggregate  rents  of  which  were 
£24  4s.  They  sold  for  £215,  being  somewhat  less 
than  9 years’  purchase  on  the  yearly  rent. 

Abortive  sales  took  place  in  the  year  1886  ; they  ‘ 
consisted  of  three  holdings  held  as  judicial  tenancies, 
and  one  holding  held  as  a tenancy  from  year  to  year. 

I am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

Geo.  Gerald  Tyrell, 

Clerk  of  the  Crown  and  Peace  for  the 
County  of  Armagh. 

To  F.  G.>  Hodder,  Esq., 

Secretary  of  the  Royal  Land  Commission. 


PAPER  No.  9. 

Handed  in  by  H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 

Memorandum  of  Contents  of  Official  Documents  handed  in  by  H.  de  F.  Montgomery,  relating 
to  the  administration  of  Turf-bog  and  Bog  Gardens  in  the  Commune  of  Miincheubuchsee, 


Conton  Berne,  Switzerland. 

A. The  first  of  these  documents  is  dated  June  17th, 

1883.  . It  contains  : — 

(1.)  A preamble,  stating  that  a better  arrangement 
for  the  administration  and  use  of  the  turf  bog  in  the 
Commune  had  become  necessary  in  consequence  of  the 
increase  of  population,  and  the  disproportionate 
increase  of  the  poorer  classes,  whereby  the  prosperity 
of  the  Commune  was  threatened,  and  the  smaller 
proprietors  anil  the  poor  were  especially  oppressed. 

(2.)  An  outline  of  the  new  schemes  under  which— 

1.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  of  the  bog  should 


be  divided  among  the  proprietors  in  the  Commune  in 
proportion  to  their  properties. 

2.  A sufficient  portion  should  remain  undivided,  on 
which  members  of  the  Commune  not  owning  landed 
property  and  poor  persons  should  be  allowed  allot- 
ments. 

3.  Common  grazing  over  the  surface  of  the  bog 
should  be  done  away  with. 

(3.)  An  account  of  the  steps  taken  to  bring  the  new 
scheme  into  force;  the  discussion  and  agreement 
thereupon  by  the  Commune;  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  representing  the  various  classes  of  which 
Zzz 
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the  Commune  is  composed,  the  upper  village  and 
lower  village,  &c.,  &c.,  to  cany  out  the  arrangement 
in  detail,  justly,  and  in  accordance  with  the  wishes 
and  claims  of  their  constituents. 

(4.)  A code  of  bye-laws  of  which  the  following  is  a 
sketch : — . 

I.  (Description  and  definition  of  a complicated 
character  of  the  different  classes  of  proprietors  in  the 
Commune,  and  of  the  proportionate  amount  of  their 
several  claims  to  shares  of  bog  land,  wood,  &c.) 

IT.  Abolition  of  grazing  over  common  bog  land. 

III.  Provision  for  survey  and  maps  on  large  scale. 

IY.  Provision  for  marking  out  the  surface  of  the 
bog,  both  cut  out,  and  not  cut,  and  in  process  of 
cutting,  in  equal  divisions  with  oak  posts,  so  that  the 
main  divisions  attached  to  properties  of  the  first-class 
shall  not  be  less  than  three  acres,  and  the  sub-divisions 
attached  to  the  smallest  class  of  properties  shall  not 
be  less  than  half  an  acre. 

Y.  Car  roads  shall  be  made  through  the  bog  so 
that  eveiyone  can  cart  to  his  plot  at  any  time.  These 
roads  to  be  made  and  maintained  by  the  Commune. 

YI.  A fortnight  shall  elapse  between  the  marking 
out  and  allotment  of  the  plots  that  those  concerned 
may  inspect  them. 

YII.  The  land  in  the  bog,  both  uncut  and  cut  out, 
allotted  to  a proprietor  of  a holding  of  the  first  class 
(Rechtsamebesitzer),  becomes  his  property,  and  he  may 
sub-divide  and  exchange  it,  provided  that  no  sub- 
division be  less  than  half  an  acre. 

YIIT.  But  it  is  forbidden  under  penalty  and  anul- 
ment  of  the  contract,  to  sell,  mortgage,  alienate,  or  in 
any  way  separate  a plot  from  the  property  to  which  it 
is  allotted,  or  to  exchange  it  for  other  land  (not  bog). 
The  Commune  being  resolved  that  as  much  bog  land 
as  is  allotted  shall  permanentlv  belong  to  each  pro- 
perty. 

IX.  (Formal.) 

X.  The  Commune  reserves  the  right  of  cutting  turf 
to  what  extent  it  chooses,  but  the  plots  shall  abut  on 
the  banks  as  equally  as  possible.  The  cut  out  bog 
remains  the  property  of  the  owner  of  the  plot,  who 
may  fill  and  use  it  at  his  pleasure. 

XI.  No  private  person  may  cut  turf  under  penalty 
of  being  deprived  of  his  plot  of  bog  land  and  a fine  of 
ten  francs. 

XII.  The  lower  lying  plots  are  bound  to  allow  the 
drainage  of  the  upper  (in  accordance  ■with  sec.  380  of 
the  General  Law  of  Property). 

[Note  : — The  main  drains  are  the  property  of  the 
Commune.] 

XIII.  Exchange  and  sub-division  of  plots  can  only 
take  place  within  one  year  of  allotment ; after  that 
the  divisions  shall  be  recorded  by  notary  and  titles 
prepared. 

XIY.  Clay  pits  shall  be  opened  at  different  places 
on  land  acquired  by  the  Commune,  from  which  the 
owners  of  bog  plots  may  draw  clay  to  them,  under 
control  and  inspection  of  persons  appointed  by  the 
Commune. 


using  fire  and  light  within  the  Commune,  and  must  bo 
twenty-six  years  of,  age.  Newly  settled  citizens  must 
have  resided  at  least  four  years  in  the  Commune. 

[Note. — The  Swiss  (^ommune,  for  general  admistra- 
tive  pui-poses,  is  one  corporation  ; but  as  regards  the 
ownership  of  communal  property  and  rights  to  fuel, 
&c.,  it  is  generally  divided  into  two  corporations  hold- 
ing separate  property,  as  well  as  property  common  to 
both,  the  corporation  of  the  citizens,  and  the  corpora- 
tion of  the  “ irihabitants"  (not  being  “ citizens”) ; the 
two  corporations  vary  in  proportional  numbers ; the 
citizens  are  not  exclusively  the  oldest  families.  Immi 
grants  can  become  citizens  on  certain  conditions  and 
on  the  payment  of  certain  fees.  It  appears  from  the 
wording  of  bye-law  xvii.  sect,  b,  only  members  of  the 
citizens’  corporation  are  entitled  to  bog  garden  allot, 
ments  in  the  reserved  communal  bog]. 

c.  No  more  than  one  allotment  can  be  held  by  one 
household,  or  by  two  or  more  households  in  one  house 
unless  they  live  entirely  separate. 

d.  No  allotment  may  be  given  to  any  person  not 
the  holder  to  use  under  any  conditions.  Whoever 
cannot  cultivate  his  allotment  himself  must  surrender 
it  to  the  Commune. 

e.  Any  occupier  of  an  allotment  inheriting  or  acquir- 
ing a plot  of  bog  land  as  property  must  surrender  his 
allotment. 

f.  (Special  local  provision.) 

g.  Allotments  in  the  part  of  the  bog  in  process  of 
cutting  by  the  Commune  may  be  made  rather  larger 
than  others.  Clay  may  be  drawn  to  these  allotmehts 
according  to  provision  of  Act  xiv. 

h.  The  Commune  reserves  the  right  to  resume  pos- 
session of  allotments  and  give  them  to  other  persons. 

(1.)  On  the  death  of  occupier.  (If  the  occupier  has 
substantially  improved  his  allotment,  his  successor 
shall  pay  compensation  to  his  heirs,  to  an  amount  to  be 
fixed  by  arbitrators  appointed  by  the  Commune.) 

(2.)  If  the  occupier,  after  due  caution,  conducts 
himself  improperly,  disobediently  or  badly,  neglects 
the  education  of  his  children,-  or  neglects  to  keep  his 
allotment  in  good  order  or  to  labour  it. 

XYIII.  If,  in  consequence  of  further  increase  of 
population,  the  whole  of  the  bog  land  reserved  for 
allotments  is  occupied,  the  Commune  shall  divide  such 
plots  as  revert  into  its  hands  among  such  members  of 
the  Commune  as  may  seem  right. 

XIX.  (Formal.) 

Then  follow  the  signatures  of  the  Communal  au- 
thorities and  the  declaration  of  confirmation  by  the 
Bernese  Government  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Home  Office  on  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Forests. 

B.  A revision  of  the  above,  dated  December  17, 
1864. 

C.  A further  revision  dated  March  3rd,  1879,  form- 
ing the  code  of  bye-laws  now  in  force,  of  which  the 
following  is  a sketch  : — 


XV.  No  dwellings  may  be  built  on  any  bog  plots. 

XVI.  Costs  of  division  borne  by  the  Commune. 

XVII.  Not  less  than  fifty  acres  of  bog  land  to  be 
reserved  by  the  Commune  for  allotments  to  persons 
not  owning  land,  and  poor  persons,  according  to  their 
ability  to  use  it— to  attach  to  their  houses  or  house- 
holds for  life  under  the  following  conditions. 

a.  The  user  is  given  for  life,  the  property  remain- 
ing with  the  Commune.  The  allotment  may  not  be 
alienated  in  any  way  on  pain  of  fine  and  forfeitiu-e  of 
the  allotment. 

b.  Claimants  for  such  allotments  must  bo  citizens  of 
the  Commune  of  Miincheubuchsee,  must  be  resident, 


I.  The  corporation  of  the  citizens  of  MUncheu- 
buchsee  [see  note  to  A.  XVII.  5]  owns  the  following 
lands  subject  to  these  bye-laws. 

[Note. — The  same  corporation  owns  woods,  water- 
ways and  other  property  not  referred  to  here.] 


(1.)  41  0 0 . 

(2.)  4 0 0 . 

(3.)  3 0 0. 

(4.)  0 1 20  . 

(5.)  2 2 0. 

(6.)  O 3 30  . 

(7.)  6 2 0. 

(8.)  0 2 0. 


turf  bog. 


,,  (formerly  wood), 
clay  land. 
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II.  (1)  and  (2)  is  divided  in  allotments  for  life 
among  citizens. 

III.  (8)  is  used  for  digging  clay  to  draw  to  allot- 
ments under  rules  and  superintendence  of  the  Com- 
munal authorities. 

IV.  Allotments  may  not  be  sold,  exchanged, 
mortgaged,  or  alienated  in  any  Way,  on  pain  of 
forfeiture. 

V.  Qualifications  of  claimants  for  allotments  (see 
A.  XVII.  6).  . 

VI.  Disqualification  of  citizens  having  land  enough 
of  their  own,  or  fortunes  valued  at  £200. 

VII.  (Same  as  A.  XVH  c.) 

VIII.  Repetition  of  A.  XVII.  cl,  with  permission 
to  Communal  authorities  to  relax  the  rule  in  case  of 
sickness  or  old  age  and  permit  sub-letting  under 
certain  conditions. 

IX.  Commune  may  re-enter  an  allotment  in  case 
of  persistent  bad  behaviour,  or  neglect  to  cultivate  it, 
on  the  part  of  the  occupier.  If  the  occupier  in  such  a 
case  is  in  receipt  of  any  form  of  parish  relief,  the  allot- 
ment may  be  let  by  the  Commune  for  the  benefit  of 
the  poor  fund. 

X.  In  case  of  death,  the  heirs  retain  possession  to 
end  of  current  year.  If  allotment  have  been  improved 
or  cropped,  the  Commune  may  require  the  succeeding 
occupier  to  compensate  the  heirs  of  deceased. 

XI.  Redistribution’  of  allotments  falling  into  the 
Commune  shall  be  made  at  the  ordinary  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Conimune.  The  age  of  the  applicant  aiid 
date  of  application  are  to  be  considered  in  making 
allotments. 

XII.  Vacant  allotments  for  which  no  suitable 
applicants  present  themselves  may  be  let  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Commune,  but  not  for  more  than  one 
year  at  a time. 

Xlli.  The  roads  into  the  communal  bog  shall  be 
kept  up  to  the  breadth  laid  out,  and  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  the  Commune,  unless  otherwise  contracted 
for  in  the  conditions  of  division.  The  Commune  has 
the  right  to  lay  out  new  roads. 

XIV.  No  houses  may  be  built  on  the  allotments,  or 
on  any  part  of  the  communal  bog  land. 

XV.  JTo  occupier  of  an  allotment  may  cut  turf  on 
pain  of  forfeiture.  Turf  may  only  he  cut  by  the  Com- 
mune. 

XVI.  In  accordance! with  the  contract  of  partition 
of  1867  the  corporation  of  the  citizens  and  the  cor-  . 
poration  of  the  inhabitants  (see  note  A xvii.  h)  have 
the  right  in  common  to  cut  turf  in  the  citizens’  bog, 
where  not  already  cut  out.  In  return  i or  which  every 
proprietor  (Rechtsame  besitzer)  and  every  resident 
citizen  shall  liavo  a right  to  draw  three  single  waggon 
loads  of  turf  at  a fixed  price.  About  100  double 
waggon  loads  shall  be  cut  for  sale,  and  the  profits  di- 
vided between  the  two  corporations. 

It  is  now  agreed  that  every  citizen  and  proprietor 
may  draw  two  double  waggon  loads  on  payment  of 
fifteen  francs. 

The  right  is  reserved  to  the  citizen  Commune  alone, 
when  all  the  citizens’  bog  shall  have  been  cut  over, 
to  cut  over  part  again  for  the  use  of  the  citizens. 


XVII.  The  above  described  right  to  turf  may  be 
claimed  by  members  of  the  Commune  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Muncheubuchsee  residing  within  the  bounds 
of  that  commune,  and  having  completed  their  twenty- 
fifth  year.  Newly  settled  members  only  obtain  the 
right  after  two  years  residence.  Unmarried  persons, 
or  married,  widowed,  or  separated  persons  not  keeping 
house  separately  shall  only  receive  half  a share.  Two 
or  more  persons  or  families  with  claims  to  turf  living 
in  the  same  house  shall  only  receive  one  share  among 
them,  unless  the  households  are  quite  separate. 

XVIII.  Persons  having  a right  to  a share  of  turf 
who  sell  their  turf,  and  are  afterwards  convicted  of 
stealing  wood  or  other  fuel,  will  forfeit  their  share  of 
turf  the  following  year-. 

XIX.  The  communal  council  is  responsible  for 
carrying  out  these  regulations. 

XX.  These  regulations  can  only  be  altered  on  the 
vote  by  a majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  communal 
meeting. 

Note. — It  is  not  suggested  that  the  above  code,  and 
the  arrangements  upon  which  it  is  founded,  will  be 
found  applicable  to  Irish  conditions,  but  it  has  been 
thought  right  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  Commis- 
sioners to  the  elaborate  nature  of  the  arrangements 
which  it  has  been  found  necessary,  in  the  public  inte- 
rest, to  make  for  the  administration  of  turf  fuel  and 
bog. gardens  in.  a district  of  the  continent  whose  pea- 
sant proprietorship  has  existed  for  a very  long  time, 
and  where  its  results  have  been  most  satisfactory, 
where  the  character  of  the  people  and  their  long  prac- 
tice in  self-government  has  given  the  system  of  peasant 
proprietorship  the  best  chances  of  success.  It  is  sub- 
mitted that  some  provision  for  the  administration  of 
such  matters  will  be  d fortiori  required  in  Ireland, 
when  the  authority  of  the  landlord  and  agent  is  with- 
drawn, and  a community  is  launched,  into  a condition 
of  peasant  proprietorship,  destitute  of  many  of  -the 
characteristics  that  make  successful  peasant  proprie- 
tors abroad — destitute  of  habits  of  self-government, 
and  far  more  litigious  than  Swiss  or  German  peasants, 
It  is  further  submitted  that  if  such  elaborate  arrange- 
ments have  been  found  necessary  for  the  administra- 
tion of  turf  bog  in  a country  where  the  peasants  have 
large  supplies  of  wood  fuel  as  well,  it  is  much  more 
necessary  in  Ireland,  where,  in  many  districts,  the 
poorer  classes  are  entirely  dependent  upon  peat  for 
filing.  What  is  recommended  for  the  moment  is  that 
the  State  should  not  lose  the  opportunity,  when  a 
large  quantity  of  the  laud  of  Ireland  will  probably  be 
virtually,  if  not  technically,  passing  through  its  hands 
in  the  process  of  the  transfer  of  the  ownership  from 
landlord  to  occupier,  to  retain  power  over  alii  “ mano- 
.rial  rights" — over  all  such  property  as  is  not  in  the 
narrowest  sense  the  tenant’s  holding,  and  which  would, 
with  advantage  to  the  public,  and  to  the  whole  body 
of  tenants,  be  better  administered  by  a public  autho- 
rity than  divided  up  among  the  tenants  with  an 
• absolute  title,  so  that  such  arrangements  as  may  seem 
expedient  may  ,be  made  with  regard  to  such  j property 
in  the  future,  without  the  immenso  expense  i and  fric- 
tion that  any  attempt  to  recover  it  from  the  tenants 
when  once  absolutely  conveyed  to  them  would  cause 
This  applies  to  turf  bogs  in  the  first  place.  It  applies 
also  to  main  drains  and  small  streams,  of  minor  char- 
acter to  those  usually  understood  under  the  head  of 
arterial  drainage.  It  applies  to  large  expanses  of 
waste  and  mountain  land,  whether  with  a view  to 
State  forests,  to  reserve  supplies  of  turbary,  or  other 
puTposes. 

H.  de  F.  Montgomery. 
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PAPER  No.  10. 

Papers  handed  in  by  J.  M'Farlane. 


Average  Sales  of  Tenant  Right  on  the  Abercom  Estates,  from  1881  to  1886. 

Ayerage  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  in  the  years 


Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  for  the  six  years,  from  1881  to  1886,  inclusive=21J 


County  Tyrone. 


Average  Prices  of  Sales  of  Tenant  Right  on  the  following  Estates,  from  1881  to  1886. 


No. 

Name  of  Estate. 

Name  of  Agent 

Agent’s  Address. 

Average 
No  of 
Years’ 
Purchase. 

I 

Ranfurly  Estate 

Hunt  W.  Chambre,  esq., 

Stowartstown,  county  Tyrone,  . 

14 

2 

Castlestuart  Estate 

W.  G.  Robinson,  esq.,  .... 

Beech  Hill,  Armagh 

24J 

3 

Caledon  Estate, 

R.  Q.  Alexander,  esq.,  .... 

Caledon,  county  Tyrone,  . 

Hi 

4 

Bruce  Estate, 

A.  Lloyd,  esq, 

Tamnamore,  Sloy,  county  Tyrone, 

131 

5 

C 

R.  W.  Lovrry’s  Estate,  .... 
Col.  H.  C.  Lowry's  Estate,  Rockdale, 

C.  SI.  Alexander,  esq.,  .... 

Termon,  Carrickmore, 

IS 

Dungannon, 

— 

— 

7 

Hamilton  Stuart's  Estate,  Dungannon,  . 

— 

— 

1G 

8 

Greer's  Estate 

SI.  S.  Patterson,  esq.,  .... 

— 

121 

0 

Sundry  Estates, 

Robert  Newton,  esq.,  .... 

Dungannon,  county  Tyrone, 

17 

The  above  particulars  were  carefully  taken  out  by  me  from  the  Schedules  furnished  by  the  Gentlemen  named 
therein,  and  which  are  sent  herewith. 


The  Earl  of  Ranfurly’s  Estate. 


No.  of 

Date  of 
Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

' 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

Years’ 

Pur- 

Observations. 

A.  E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

1882 

Cavan, 

Lucinda  Skelton, 

Thos.  Jenkinson, 

31  3 15 

20  0 0 

159  0 0 

H 

Clondash,  . 

Nicholas  Little,  . 

Mary  M'Cann,  . 

10  0 33 

9 15  0 

115  0 0 

Hi 

Cormullagb, 

Parks  Hall, . 

Robert  Kelly,  . 

14  2 9 

12  0 0 

150  0 0 

121 

1883 

Coolnagor, 

Joshua  Bullock,  . 

William  Bullock, 

8 3 33 

8 0 0 

145  0 0 

181 

Tenant-right  fixed  by  Sub 

1884 

Coash, 

Reps.  F.  O'Neill, 

John  Cumberland, 

41  3 20 

38  0 0 

367  0 0 

Derryvcne, 

James  Hincby,  . 

Willinm  Wynne, 

10  3 10 

15  10  0 

150  0 0 

Of 

Dreemore, 

Sliss  Frizell, 

George  Slason,  . 

4 0 2G 

4 10  0 

50  0 0 

11 

Aughintober,  . 

Reps.  C.  Slurphy, 

Slicliael  Hughes, 

4 0 8 

3 17  0 

84  0 0 

22 

1885 

Coash, 

Bernard  Hughes, 

Robert  Neville,  . 

3 17 

2 17  0 

34  5 0 

12 

Aughintober,  . 

John  Sl'Canco,  . 

Bridget  Lougliran, 

11  3 11 

12  10  0 

120  0 0 

9 j0 

Derrygortreavy, 

Michael  Shields, . 

William  Irwin,  . 

8 0 6 

G 10  0 

120  0 0 

181 

Tenant  told  before  purchasing 
there  was  an  appeal  pending 
againBt  Judicial  Rent. 

1S8G 

Killymaddy,  . 

John  Skcflington, 

Henry  Skefflngton, 

10  2 1 

12  5 0 

192  0 0 

15? 

Goroy, 

Thos.  Armstrong, 

Robert  Bartly,  . 

12  1 10 

9 0 0 

80  0 0 

83 

Killylevln, 

Bernard  Hagan, . 

John  M’llkenny, 

31  3 2 

30  0 0 

230  0 0 

n 

Muilboy,  . 

John  Doyle, 

Patrick  Fay, 

6 3 22 

6 0 0 

50  0 0 

8? 

November, 

Slullagliatague, 

Thos.  A.  Dickson, 

Henry  Grunason, 

34  3 10 

48  10  3 

230  0 0 

Held  under  lease  for  50  years 

from  1874,  purchase  money 

lease  os  there  is  no  tenant- 
right  on  this  farm. 

Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  above=14. 
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Sales  op  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings  since  Abgust  22nd,  1881. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Landlord. 

Tenant. 

Acreage. 

Annual 

Rent. 

State  description 
ol  T enancy, 

otherwise. 

Amount 

obtained 

for 

Tenancy. 

Number 
of  Years’ 
Purchase 
of  Rent. 

Remarks. 

a.  n.  r. 

£ ,.  cl. 

£ s.  d. 

8 March,  1882, 

The  Countess  of 
Castlestuart. 

Thomas  Devlin, . 

Arable, 

Bog, 

10  8 0 
21  1 0 
29  0 22 

8 7 4 

Tear  to  year,  . 

63  0 0 

8 

Nearly. 

12  April,  1882, 
15  Not.,  1882, 

- 

Robert  Earley,  . 
Margaret  Espcy, 

Arable, 
Mountain  Pasture, 

50  1 22 
12  3 0 
16  3 0 
9 0 0 

9 0 0 
9 0 0 

130  0 0 

14J 

15j 

onn  Iasi 

22  Maroh,  1881, 

■ 

William  Wilkinson,  . 

Arable, 

Bog, 

11  1 14 
11  2 30 
5 1 10 

7 15  0 

Judicial,  . 

140  0 0 

18 

” • 

12  March,  1881, 
22  March.  1881, 

Reps.  John  H.  Grimes, 
John  Hamilton, 

17  0 0 

18  2 2 

4 1 7 
8 10  0 

Year  to  year,  . 
Judicial,  . 

116  0 0 
65  0 0 

29 

n 

Nearly. 

Bog, 

3 0 25 

26  April,  1881, 

Rose  Corey, 

15  1 9 

2 10  0 

Tear  to  year,  . 

89  0 0 

358 

18  Aug.,  1881, 

John  Brown, 

29  0 13 

40  0 0 

Lease,  9 years 

460  0 0 

Hi 

30  Sept.,  1881, 

Richard  Baxter, 

20  3 0 

16  0 0 

Year  to  year,  . 

217  10  0 

138 

1 Feb.,  1885, 

” 

Reps.  John  Gray, 

Mountain, 

8 0 0 
0 2 0 
9 3 25 

4 5 0 

Judicial,  . 

40  0 0 

»1 

Nearly. 

„ . 

6 May,  1885, 

Peter  Grimes,  . 

16  1 25 

2 0 0 

Year  to  year,  . 

95  0 0 

421 

14  May,  1885, 

Micahel  M‘Gurk, 

Arable, 

Bog, 

15  3 15 
6 3 20 

10  0 

” 

10  10  0 

101 

Mountain  "pasture. 

„ . 

20  March,  1886, 

John  M’Lcan,  . 

18  3 17 

2 0 0 

90  0 0 

45 

„ . 

2 April,  1886, 

Michael  0.  Nugent,  . 

35  3 0 

2 0 0 

72  0 0 

36 

” 

17  April,  1886, 

Bernard  Mullan, 

Bog, 

113  0 
13  0 S3 
4 3 33 

4 7 10 

92  0 0 

21 

17  Aug.,  1886, 

„ 

John  Conway,  . 

18  0 26 

3 0 0 

103  0 0 

3<i 

10  Aug.,  1886, 

Felix  Conway,  . 

17  3 37 

9 0 0 

Judicial,  . 

110  0 0 

121 

Sales  op  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings  since  1st  November,  1883. . 


Iro... . 

Dec.,  1883, 

Earl  of  Castle- 

John  Speer, 

15  0 0 

2 0 0 

Yearly,  . . 

65  0 0 

27* 

28  April,  1884, 

Mary  Monaghan, 

76  1 20 

2 19  0 

80  0 0 

26| 

, . 

23  Oct.,  1884, 

John  Boyce, 

9 2 0 

6 5 0 

Judicial,  . 

95  0 6 

16* 

„ . 

Nancy  Donnelly, 

15  3 5 

10  8 0 

Year  to  year,  . 

140  0 0 

13* 

Nearly. 

, 

18  May,  1885, 

Henry  Cooper,  . 

51  0 20 

14  0 0 

700  0 0 

50 

Hugh  Harpur,  . 

27  2 5 

11  6 0 

900  0 0 

80 

Nearly. 

14  April,  1885, 

Michael  Corren, 

5 2 20 

3 17  6 

43  0 0 

11 

30  May,  1885, 

Patrick  Lougliran,  . 

28  2 SO 

3 19  0 

Judicial,  . 

75  0 0 

18* 

24  Aug,  1885, 

Isabella  Neill,  . 

8 3 0 

4 17  0 

56  0 0 

11* 

17  Sept.,  1885, 

Joseph  M’Guirk, 

34  1 0 

3 14  0 

45  0 0 

m 

» . 

April,  1885, 

Joseph  Robinson, 

17  8 0 

7 7 0 

Year  to  year,  . 

610  0 0 

83 

16  Nov.,  1885, 

Mary  Doyle, 

6 3 6 

3 19  0 

Judicial,  . 

60  0 0 

15 

Dec.,  1885, 

Robert  Park,  . 

14  2 14 

8 4 0 

116  0 0 

„ . 

29  Jan.,  1885, 

Patrick  Fox, 

13  0 0 

5 19  0 

Year  to  year,  . 

150  0 0 

» . 

25  Jan.,  1886, 

Reps.  James  Moore,  . 

7 3 28 

2 17  6 

38  15  0 

Peter  M’Cormick, 

9 2 0 

5 3 0 

Judicial,  . 

135  0 0 

Exors.  of  Owen  Gallon, 

131  3 20 

7 11  0 

Year  to  year,  . 

256  0 0 

34 

Nearly. 

- ’’ 

25  Sept,  1886, 

James  Gormlcy,  sen., 

21  3 15 

9 5 0 

100  0 0 

Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  foregoing  Lists  — 24J. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings  since  January,  1886. 


County. 

Date  of  Sale. 

Landlord. 

Tenant. 

Acreage. 

Annual 

Rent. 

State  description 
of  Tenancy, 
whether 
Judicial  or 

Amount 

obtained 

for 

Tenancy. 

Number 
of  Years' 
Purchase 

of  Rent. 

Remarks. 

a.  b.  r. 

£ s.  & 

£ s.  cl. 

Armagh, . 

23  Jan.,  1886, 

Earl  of  Caledon, . 

James  Matthews, 

8 3 20 

8 13  0 

Judicial,  . 

97  10  0 

11 

Private  sale;  agree. 

Court.UmJe°“t0f 

Tyrnnp.,  . 

Is  Jan.,  1886, 

Robert  Reid, 

29  2 30 

13  17  8 

At  will,  . 

120  0 0 

81 

County  Court  Judge. 

30  Jan.,  1886, 

Reps.  Patrick  Clarke, 

20  2 20 

10  14  7 

75  0 0 

7 

Private  sale. 

13  Feb.,  1886, 

Tliomns  Campbell, 

5 3 15 

3 17  11 

120  0 0 

20 

I'rivate  sale. 

5 Nov..  1886, 

10  2 28 

9 5 0 

Judicial,  . 

110  0 0 

121 

Public  auction,  by 

administrator. 

Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  above  = 11L 

Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests  in  their  Holdings  since  August,  1881 

Tyrone,  . 

16  March,  1882, 

James  Bruce, 

Reps,  of  David  Burton, 

7 1 6 

7 11  6 

Nou  Judicial,  . 

70  0 0 

10 

Reps.  John  Donnelly, 

2 1 25 

2 5 0 

20  0 0 

3 

18  May,  1882,  . 

William  Richardson, 

5 1 36 

6 0 0 

49  5 0 

81 

10  Dec.,  1881,  . 

Reps,  of  Win.  Woods, 

11  1 10 

9 12  0 

113  2 0 

12 

2 Feb.,  1882,  . 

Margaret  Walker, 

15  0 12 

14  10  0 

145  0 0 

10 

29  July,  1882,  . 

Rev.  M.  M'Velgh,  . 

16  0 18 

17  0 0 

230  0 0 

13J 

12  Dec.,  1882,  . 

Joseph  Kerr, 

9 3 27 

10  5 0 

120  0 0 

111 

7 March,  1882, 

Peter  Donnelly, 

2 3 29 

2 IS  7 

60  10  0 

201 

3 March,  1883, 

Reps,  of  H.  Frizoll,  . 

4 3 25 

5 0 2 

73  11  10 

HI 

4 May,  1882,  . 

Arthur  Casey,  . 

10  0 23 

9 10  0 

120  0 0 

121 

23  Aug.,  1888,  . 

Thomas  Gray,  . 

11  2 13 

11  19  0 

196  7 0 

161 

13  Sept.,  1883, 

Robert  Thistle,  . 

9 0 38 

10  0 0 

247  13  3 

24} 

24  Jan.,  1884,  . 

Mary  J.  Burton, 

12  3 30 

13  IS  6 

230  0 0 

10} 

16  Feb.,  1884,  . 

John  Hughes,  . 

3 1 37 

3 3 0 

18  0 0 

8| 

6 April,  1884, 

Reps,  of  Felix  Daly, . 

9 2 25 

9 11  2 

86  10  0 

9 

13  Dec.,  1884,  . 

Reps.of  Ths.  Wioklow, 

21  1 10 

21  0 0 

300  0 0 

13} 

22  March,  1884, 

John  Hughes,  . 

2 0 30 

2 2 6 

17  16  0 

81 

5 0 30 

5 4 6 

57  0 0 

10J 

15  Dec.,  1884,  . 

John  M'Mullen, . 

11  1 27 

9 10  0 

111  0 0 

113 

23  Feb.,  1885.  . 

John  Hctherington,  . 

18  0 5 

14  0 0 

72  0 0 

5 

30  April;  1885, 

Reps,  of  M.  Campbell, 

7 3 0 

7 0 0 

60  0 0 

s} 

28  Sept., 11885, . 

Reps  ofTlis.M'Kcown, 

14  0 22 

9 12  0 

Judicial, 

100  0 0 

10} 

12  Jan.,  1886,  . 

Reps,  of  Jno.  Keating, 

15  0 0 

14  9 0 

Non  Judicial,  . 

150  0 0 

10} 

Patrick  Keating, 

8 0 0 

S 10  0 

215  0 0 

25} 

11  May,  1886,  . 

Sarah  Runnett,  . 

7 2 7 

5 5 0 

Judicial, 

40  0 0 

73 

6 April,  1886, 

Reps.of  R.  Williamson, 

5 0 31 

5 5 0 

Non  Judicial,  . 

60  0 0 

HI 

4 Oct.,  1886,  . 

Richard  Courtney,  . 

5 3 18 

6 13  6 

74  0 0 

11 

18  Nov.,  -1886,  . 

Charles  Burton, 

29  3 3 

23  16  0 

Judicial, 

451  0 0 

19 

12  Jan.,  1886,  . 

Reps,  of  Jno.  Keating, 

15  0 0 

14  9 0 

Year  to  year ; 

non  Judicial, . 

Patrick  Keating, 

S 0 0 

8 10  0 

215  0 0 

25} 

11  May,  1886,  . 

Sarah  Runnett,  . , 

7 2 2 

5 5 0 

Judicial, 

40  0 0 

7} 

6 April,  1886,. 

Reps.ofR.  Williamson, 

5 5 0 

non  Judicial, . 

60  0 0 

11} 

4 Oct.,  1886,  . 

Richard  Courtney,  . 

5 3 18 

6 13  6 

74  0 0 

111 

18  Nov  , 1886, . 

Charles  Burton, 

29  3 S 

23  16'  0 

Judicial, 

451  0 0 

18} 

r 

Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  foregoing  Lists 

= 131 

February,  1882, 

R.  W.  Lowry,  . 

Francis  Kelly,  . 

28  3 29 

14  0 0 

Old  rent,  . 

175  0 0 

over  12 

Robert  Reid, 

7 2 0 

5 0 0 

45  0 0 

9 

March,  1882, 

Andrew  Hopper, 

8 2 10 

5 12  4 

120  0 0 

20 

Robert  Reid, 

.320 

2 0 0 

29  0 0 

HI 

Robert  Reid, 

7 0 20 

7 0 0 

70  0 0 

10 

March,  1883, 

James  Ramsay,  . 

7 2 25 

3 12  0 

..  . • 

65  0 0 

.15 

James  Greer, 

9 3 5 

4 10  0 

50  0 0 

11 

January,  1884, 

James  Tanny,  . 

8 1 15 

5 0 0 

Judicial.  . 

65  0 0 

12 

March,  1884, 

Richard  Reid,  . 

4 0 0 

2 0 0 

40  0 0 

20 

Denis  Connor,  . 

6 3 35 

4 5 0 

30  0 0 

7 

Bridget  Hughes, 

It  3 25 

3 0 0 

40  0 0 

13 

March,  1885, 

Daniel  .Quinn,  . 

9 1 20 

3 4 0 

55  0 0 

18 

November, 1884, 

Archibald  Johnston,  . 

14  3 0 

coo 

67  0 0 

11 
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County- 

Date  of  Sale. 

Landlord. 

Tenant. 

Acreage. 

Annual 

Rent. 

State  description 
of  Tenancy, 
whether 
Judicial  or 
otherwise. 

Amount 

obtained 

for 

Tenancy. 

Number 
of  Years' 
Purchase 
of  Rent 

Remarks. 

A.  n.  p. 

£ s.  a. 

£ s.  d. 

IfTOM,  . 

March,  1884, 

R.  W.  Lowry,  . 

A.  Mulholland,  . 

4 1 0 

3 5 0 

Judicial.  . 

40  0 0 

13 

March,  1883, 

Richard  Reid,  . 

6 3 30 

3 10  0 

100  0 0 

„ . 

March,  1884, 

Andrew  M'Gucken,  . 

16  0 5 

3 0 0 

October,  1884, 

„ 

Michael  Word,  . 

5 0 20 

3 0 0 

60  0 0 

20’ 

George  Hopper, 

13  1 20 

8 6 0 

150  0 0 

18 

October,  1885, 

Sarah  Kelly, 

34  2 30 

9 5 0 

171  0 0 

July,  1885, 

Reps.  Wm.  Armstrong, 

9 2 10 

4 14  0 

70  0 0 

17 

July,  1884, 

Reps.  J.  F.  H.  Lowry, 

33  1 10 

20  0 0 

175  0 0 

June,  1883, 

W.  B.  Daily,  . 

10  0 10 

4 0 0 

72  0 0 

1£ 

October,  1885, 

Michael  Donnelly,  . 

2 2 30 

1 15  0 

37  0 0 

17 

February,  1884^ 

John  Gilgrist,  . 

5 1 30 

3 0 0 

100  0 0 

February,  1885, 

„ 

Samuel  M'Mullin, 

16  1 10 

7 18  0 

250  0 0 

31 

March,  1886, 

Bridget  Graham, 

13  0 10 

9 0 0 

85  0 0 

9} 

Private  Sale. 

April.  1SSC, 

William  Ellison, 

12  3 15 

4 13  0 

Old  rent. . 

75  0 0 

16 

" 

* ' 

September,  1886, 

John  Ellison, 

0 3 0 

5 0 0 

Judicial,  . 

36  0 0 

7 

Average  Number  of  Years’ 

Purchase  of  the  foregoing  Lists 

= 13|, 

Sales  of  Tenants’  Interests 

n their  Holdings  since  August,  1881. 

Tpoue,  . 

May,  1881, 

Colonel  Lowry,  . 

Reps,  of  Jas.  Geddes, 

11  3 17 

13  9 2 

T.pnop, 

170  0 0 

„ , 

December,  1881, 

J.  M'Crystal,  . . 

17  0 28 

li  in  n 

and  rent  at 

March,  1884,  . 

R.  Fields,  . , , 

17  2 10 

10  0 0 

Lease,  3 lives. 

175  0 0 

S.  Fields,  . 

7 2 25 

4 5 0 

80  0 0 

March,  1885,  , 

M.  Hand,  . 

8 0 27 

4 16  0 

Yearly  rent,  . 

40  0 0 

9 

August,  1883,  . 

Anne  Connor,  . 

7 0 19 

5 10  0 

Year  to  year,  . 

50  0 0 

0 

January,  1885, 

Mrs.  Hughes,  . , 

9 2 21 

5 12  6 

Lease  of  1862, . 

_ 

_• 

April,  1881, 

R.  Daragli,  , 

8 0 28 

3 17  6 

Year  to  year,  . 

43  0 0 

December,  1882, 

J.  Glassy,  . , , 

8 13 

9 11  6 

100  0 0 

March,  1886,  . 

„ 

Mrs.  Smyth,  , 

11  3 10 

9 16  0 

Lease,  1839,  . 

80  0 0 

July,  1884, 

Pkmbo  Watt,  . 

10  0 28 

11  17  3 

April,  1885,  j 

Anne  Berlin,  . 

1 2 13 

13  8 

Year  to  year,  . 

» • 

Nov.,  1881, 

C.  Leo,  . . 

8 0 0 

9 15  0 

March,  1882,  . ' 

Mrs.  Shepherd,  . 

10  2 32 

10  15  0 

February,  1S86, 

James  Barker,  , 

25  1 31 

25  0 0 

Judicial, 

October,  1883, . 

” 

Mrs.  M'Donald,  , 

1 2 10 

1 10  0 

14  10  0 

9 

Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  above  = 10J. 


Irjnted  image  digitised  by  the  University  of  Southampton  Library  Digitisation  Unit 


State  description 
of  Tenancy, 

Judicial  or 
otherwise. 


Number 
of  Years’ 
Purchase 
of  Rent. 


Amount 

obtained 

for 

Tenancy. 


Annual 

Rent. 


Remarks. 


Acreage. 


Landlord. 


County.  Date  of  Sale. 


Judicial, 


Reps.  John  Brown, 
Reps.  John  Brown, 
Reps.  John  Brown, 
William  J.  Howard, 


Tyrone,  . December,  1884.  F.  Greer,  esq., 


Dwelling-house,  cot 

£200. 

Value  increased  fc; 
turf  in  holding. 


Reps  Pat  Campbell, 
Reps.  W.  Martin, 

P.  M’Elhatton,  . 
Jos.  Fleming, 

Dr.  Charles, 

Thomas  Moorhead, 
Reps.  R.  Barclay, 

W.  C.  M’Kay,  . 


January,  1883,  Thos.  Greer,  c* 
March,  1888,  „ 

August,  1883,  „ 

November,  1883,  „ 

February,  1885,  ■■ 

August,  1886,  „ 

January,  1885,  Col.  Lindcsay, 


Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  above=12£. 


Judicial, 


Charles  Smith, 


Miss  Dunbar, 


John  Clarke, 
John  Keown, 
Hugh  Kelly, 
Phcebc  Watt, 


Messrs.  Shell, 
Lady  Adela  Golf, 


Judicial, 
Judicial,  . 

Y Judicial, 


John  Lindsey, 


John  Johnston,  . 
Robert  Simpson, 


General  Irwin, 
Miss  Dunbar, 


July,  1884, 
October,  18! 


Eliza  M’Donald, 
Thomas  M'Williams, 


January,  1885, 


Lady  Adela  Goff, 
Trustees  Major 
Cole  Hamilton, 
Lady  Adela  Goff, 


February,  1885, 


Slat  Logan, 
Owen  M'Gee, 
Slary  Sfurrny. 


Yearly ; not 
J udicial, 
Judicial,  . 
Yearly  -,  not 
Judicial, 


Miss  Dunbar, 


Catherine  O'Neill, 
Dawson  SI'Alister, 


Messrs.  Sheil, 
Rev.  J.  Hamilton, 


January,  1886, 
February,  1886, 


John  Murray,  . 
Robert  SFCnffray, 
Jane  Quin, 


Lady  Adela  Golf, 
Robert  Newton, . 
John  Lindsey, 


Yearly ; 
Judicial, 


William  Campbell, 


Rev.  J.  Hamilton, 
Trustees  Slajor 
Cole  Hamilton, 


October,  1886, 


Judicial, 


Jane  Aiken, 

Samuel  Park,  . 
Alexander  Hamilton, 


Average  Number  of  Years’  Purchase  of  the  foregoing=17. 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Papers  handed  in  by  Colonel  Wm.  B.  Forde 


No.  1. 

Average  Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  for  the  past  Seven  Years,  viz.; — 1880  to  1886  compared  with 
the  previous  Thirty  Years,  viz.: — 1851  to  1880,  and  also  with  the  Basis  of  Griffith’s  Valuation,  having 
special  reference  to  the  County  Down. 


.. 

3. 

5. 

6. 

Average 

>■ 

Pbobdoe. 

Average 

Average 
for  previous 
30  Years. 

EasiB  of 
Griffith's 
Valuation, 
1852. 

Average 
last  7 Years 
compared 
with  previous 
30  Years. 

Ditto 

compared  with 
Griffith’s 
Valuation. 

Prices 
in  1852  not 
in  Basis  of 
Griffith’s 
Valuation. 

Souroci  of  Information. 

£ s.  d. 

£ a.  d. 

a.  d. 

s.  d. 

8.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1 

Wheat,  per  cwt., 

- 8 3 

- 10  10j 

- 7 6 

2 7J  Below 

0 9 Above 

- 

2 

Oats,  „ 

- 7 5J 

- 7 71 

- 4 10 

0 2 

2 71  „ 

— 



- 2 2 

4 

Straw,  „ 

- 2 51 

- 2 01 

- 

0 6 Above 

- 

- 1 0 

Averageof  la9t  7 years  taken 

S 

Pork, 

- 61  0} 

- 43  2 

- 32  0 

7 103  .. 

19  03  Above 

— 

Ballynahincli  and  Down- 
patrick, and  Fairs  held 

6 

Beef,  „ 

- 72  0 

- 64  2 

- 35  6 

9 10 

30  6 

— 

j 

_ 6R  c 

— 

Patrick  and  Saintfleld, 

8 

Potatoes,  „ 

- 2 111 

- 3 71 

0 7}  Below 

- 

Crosgar,  Rathfriland,  and 
Kircubbin. 

- 49  0 

6 11 

7 81  Above 

— 

The  average  of  the  previous 
30  years  from  Purdon'a 

10 

Eggs,  per  124, 

- 9 8 

6 3 

- 

S 5 Above 

- 

- 4 4 

11 

Butter,  per  cwt., 

- 117  2 

- 112  0 

- 65  4 

5 2 

51  10  Above 

— 

Almanac  and  “ Thom.  ’ 

12 

Milch  Cows, 

19  4 3 

16  0 0 

— 

68  3 

— 

14  0.0 

18 

2 Year  Old  Cattle,  . 

10  14  0 

10  0 0 

— 

14  0 

— 

8 10  0 

14 

1 

6 3 0 

5 19  3 

- 

3 9 

- 

5 10  0 

Local  Markets, 

Markets. 

Ireland. 

— 

Co.  Down. 

* After  Potato  Famine. 


NO.  2. 

Average  Prices  of  Agricultural  Produce  for  each  of  the  last  Seven  Years,  viz.,  1880  to  1886,  in 
County  Down. 


Produce. 

1880. 

1881. 

1882.  | 1883.  I 1884. 

1886. 

Sources  of  Information 

£ 

8.  <f. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

* -■ 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

d 

£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8. 

if. 

Wheat. 

per  cwt., 

- 

9 43 

- 9 73 

- 

8 

73 

- 8 11 

7 

5J 

- 7 

2 

0 

53 

3 

Oats, 

- 

- 7 0 

- 

7 

«: 

- 8 1 

- 

8 

0 

- 7 

0J 

“ 

8 

4 

Hay, 

3 8 

- 3 93 

- 

2 

0 

- * 1 

- 

3 

101 

- 3 

7i 

- 

* 

01 

- 3 

- 

2 25 

- 2 0 

2 

llj 

- 2 

1 

2 

PSrk, 

- 

- 55  8 

- 

54 

0 

- 56  0 

- 

47 

7 

- 44 

91 

45 

9 

- 61 

03 

Published  Market  Returns 
of  Ballynahineli  & Down- 

75  n 

74 

0 

- 75  0 

76 

0 

- 67 

68 

Patrick,  and  following 

Mutton, 

.. 

- 

102  8 

- 93  4 

- 

93 

4 

- 96  8 

- 

107 

8 

- 102 

8 

93 

4 

- 98 

111 

Fairs : — Ballynuhlnch, 
Downpatrick,  Sslntfield, 

4 s) 

2 7 

3 

3 91 

2 

4j 

2 

" 

Crosgar,  Rathfriland, 

Flax, 

.. 

- 

- 71  0 

65 

4 

- 66  0 

- 

62 

8 

- 65 

4 

- 

56 

8 

' 00 

0} 

Kircubbin. 

Eggs, 

per  124, 

- 

10  4 

- 10  4 

- 

9 

5 

10  8 

- 

10 

4 

- 9 

2 

9 

“ 9 

u 

Butter, 

per  cwt., 

123  5 

- 128  4 

- 

121 

4 

- 116  8 

- 

121 

4 

- 102 

8 

Ji/ 

Milch  Cows, . 

18 

0 0 

19  0 0 

22 

0 

0 

20  0 0 

20 

0 

0 

18  0 

0 

17 

0 

2 Year  Old  Cattle. 

9 

0 0 

10  0 0 

14 

0 

0 

11  0 0 

12 

0 

0 

9 0 

0 

10 

0 

0 

5 

0 0 

(10  0 

7 

10 

° 

6 10  0 

° 

0 

a 0 







_ 

— 
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’LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION.- 

PAPER  No.  11. 

No!  3. 

Tenant  Right  Sales  on  some  of  the  large  Estates  In  the  North  of  Ireland,  principally  in  the  County  of  Down. 


Seafokde  Estate. 


Data  of  Sale. 

Town!  and. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

Of 

Fears' 

Pur- 

chase. 

Observations. 

, „ „ 

£ s.  d. 

1881. 

Sept.  23rd, 

Tyconnett, 

Cloaland,  Jam  s,  . 

Morrison,  William, 

64  1 20 

56  4 4 

346  10  0 

Land  deteriorated  by  sub- 

Nov.  25tli, 

Comber,  . 

Thompson,  Jane,  . 

Stnvley,  Robert,  . 

15  1 8 

12  8 10 

240  0 0 

19$ 

Dec.  2ml, 

Drumkeera, 

Gilmour,  John, 

Gilmour,  John. 

7 1 5 

6 5 8 

80  0 0 

125 

1882. 

Jan.  13th, 

Dunturk, 

Curran,  Thomas,  . 

Laverty,  James, 

11  0 86 

9 5 0 

130  0 0 

13? 

„ 27th, 

Tevenadara,  . 

Harper,  Thomas,  . 

M-Alea,  Robert,  . 

52  2 22 

24  3 4 

450  0 0 

13{ 

Feb.  4th, 

Curnrau,  . 

Dorrian,  Reps,  of  Wm., 

M’Comb.  Patrick,  . 

49  2 32 

41  7 0 

600  0 0 

141 

„ 14th, 

Drumkeera,  . 

Braney,  John, 

Tate,  Samuel, 

16  1 15 

10  0 0 

185  0 0 

18$ 

Judicial  Bent  fixed,  January, 

„ 16th, 

Dunturk, 

Smith,  James, 

Smith,  Henry, 

12  0 32 

9 13  10 

100  0 0 

xsl 

1882. 

„ 18th, 

do 

Smith,  James, 

MiUikin,  Hugh,  . 

15  1 12 

13  5 2 

170  0 0 

12g 

March  8tii, 

do.,  . 

MiUikin,  Hugh,  . 

Nixon,  Henry, 

15  1 12 

13  5 2 

166  0 0 

12* 

„ 21st, 

Drumnaquoile, 

Smith,  Michael,  . 

Reid,  Samuel, 

16  0 31 

9 11  2 

175  0 0 

18i 

„ 26th, 

Dunturk, 

Maguire,  Thomas, 

M’Kay,  Hugh, 

47  3 20 

35  S 4 

642  10  0 

15j 

April  27th, 

Dunmore, 

Wightmun,  Mary, . 

Wightrnan,  William, 

10  2 35 

9 17  2 

54  17  0 

51 

Mother  to  son. 

Julie  30th, 

Drumgavlin,  . 

Brown,  Hugh, 

Brown,  William,  . 

8 0 15 

7 5 0 

137  10  0 

18$ 

August  18tli, 

Drumkeera,  . 

O’Neill.  Ann, 

O’Neill,  Arthur. 

4 3 22 

4 4 4 

50  0 0 

n| 

Mother  to  son. 

Sept.  6th, 

Magheratimpany,  . 

Andrews,  John,  . 

M’Kittrick,  Edward, 

12  8 10 

10  7 0 

150  0 0 

14; 

Oct.  17th, 

Dromaroad,  . 

Burns,  John, 

Mageean,  James,  . 

0 1 24 

0 6 10 

5 0 0 

14J 

Nov.  31st, 

Castlenavin, 

Rogan,  John, 

Rogan,  Felix, 

6 0 36 

6 7 0 

140  0 0 

26J 

Dec.  18th, 

Sevaghan, 

Crawford,  Mary,  . 

M-Alea,  Daniel,  . 

9 1 6 

7 15  8 

120  0 0 

15$ 

1883. 

Jan. 12th, 

Drumgavlin,  . 

Morrison,  William, 

M’Coubray,  Wm.,  . 

33  1 10 

26  17  2 

260  0 0 

9 

Wet,  north-lying  farm. 

„ 17th, 

Dromaroad,  . 

Toman.  Patrick,  . 

Toman,  Felix, 

5 1 25 

4 18  4 

56  0 0 

m 

Family  arrangement. 

..  19  th, 

Tevenadara,  . 

M-ltay,  Eliza, 

M'Mullan,  Ouen,  . 

6 0 24 

2 14  0 

65  0 0 

24* 

„ 26th, 

Drumkeera,  . 

Clealaud,  Martha, 

Watson,  James, 

5 2 26 

3 18  11 

67  10  0 

17* 

Feb.  22nd, 

Dromaroad,  . 

Duvey,  John, 

Whiteside,  Joseph, 

30  0 33 

25  0 2 

400  0 0 

16 

„ 26th, 

Castlenavin,  . 

Thompson,  Hans, 

Gillespie,  John, 

15  0 0 

13  17  8 

255  0 0 

l»i 

Drumsnade,  . 

Kelly,  Sarah, 

Davey.  John, . 

9 0 0 

7 16  0 

153  0 0 

20 

March  2nd, 

Douglen, 

Hardy,  Ellen, 

Hardy,  James, 

15  2 20 

4 5 4 

52  10  0 

m 

Family  arrangement. 

April  27th, 

Rossconnor,  . 

M'Mordie,  Rev.  John,  . 

Morrison,  William, 

56  2 30 

54  15  10 

1,050  0 0 

19J 

„ 28th 

Murvaclougher, 

O’Hagau,  Francis, 

Savage,  John, 

70  2 0 

68  17  0 

1,085  0 0 

168 

July  18th, 

Castlenavin,  . 

Gillespie,  John, 

Rea,  Samuel, 

43  1 4 

24  12  0 

540  0 0 

2li 

Sept.  28th, 

Magheralone, 

Campbell,  John,  . 

Campbell,  James,  . 

24  1 6 

17  7 8 

310  0 0 

17i 

October  1st, 

Sevaghan, 

Carr,  Catherine,  . 

Carlin,  Patrick, 

13  1 1 

11  9 4 

160  0 0 

13’ 

„ 8th, 

Druinsnade,  . 

Savage,  Bernard,  . 

M'Cartain,  John,  . 

12  2 22 

3 11  2 

60  0 0 

17 

Nov.  16th, 

Comber, 

Johnston,  Francis, 

Strain,  William,  . 

21  3 20 

20  6 2 

320  0 0 

15} 

„ 30th, 

Annadorn, 

Walsh-,  Mary, 

Fitzpatrick.  James. 

6 1 6 

4 15  6 

12  10  0 

8i 

Comber, 

Johnston,  James,  . 

Carlisle,  Henry, 

24  3 26 

10  6 4 

380  0 0 

30s 

1884. 

January  4 th 

Drumkeera,  . 

M'Creanor.  James, 

Stewart,  John, 

8 1 0 

5 8 8 

105  0 0 

191 

„ 14tli, 

Tullyuacree,  . 

Patterson,  John,  . 

Neill,  James, 

58  3 0 

49  17  0 

1,070  0 0 

211 

„ 26th, 

Tyconnett, 

Marrinor,  Hugh,  . 

Orr,  Wm.  Francis, 

28  8 0 

16  0 4 

325  0 0 

21s 

Feb.  8th, 

Do., 

Montgomery,  Hugh, 

Magreavey,  John,  . 

18  0 0 

11  6 6 

100  0 0 

8i 

Land  deteriorated  by  sub- 

„ 29th, 

Dunturk, 

Keenan,  Ann, 

M-Cracken, 'Charles, 

13  3 0 

10  7 8 

237  0 0 

22; 

March  1st. 

Castlenavin,  . 

Blackwood,  John, 

Blackwood,  Charles, 

88  2 0 

48  9 6 

1,000  0 0 

20} 

„ 3rd, 

Douglen, 

Migran,  Peter, 

M'Mullan,  John, 

13  0 0 

3 4 10 

105  0 0 

32j 

„ 11th, 

Tullynacree,  . 

Moffett,  Gawn, 

Nixon,  Robert, 

23  1 0 

19  9 10 

220  0 0 

ni 

July  25th, 

Drumgavlin,  . 

Fulton,  Joseph,  . 

Chambers,  Hugh,  . 

21  1 0 

15  9 0 

400  0 0 

29i 

August  1st, 

Magheralone, 

Savage,  Rowland, 

Reid,  Samuel, 

42  2 0. 

27  3 2 

400  0 0 

14} 

Sept.  12th, 

Drumaroad,  . 

King,  Patrick. 

Shaw,  David, 

9 2 0 

7 IS  6 

100  0 0 

12} 

Nov.  17th, 

Drumgavlin,  . 

Rodgers,  Wm.  John,  . 

M'llwain,  John, 

24  2 0 

23  8 0 

362  10  0 

151 

Tullynacree,  . 

Ireland,  William, 

Ireland,  James, 

54  3 0 

37  14  0 

560  0 0 

14i 

Drumnaquoile, 

M’Cready,  Joseph, 

Murray,  Henry, 

22  1 0 

7 5 0 

55  0 0 

7} 

Mostly  rough— high-lying. 

Blackwood,  Charles, 

Blackwood,  James 

43  0 0 

2 16  3 

80  0 0 

281 

Taylor. 

Dec.  26th, 

Tevenadara,  . 

Savage,  George,  . 

Rogan,  Patrick, 

13  1 0 

7 12  10 

145  0 0 

19* 

Magheralone, 

Clealaud,  John,  . 

Moffett,  Robert,  . 

40  1 0 

23  10  10 

480  0 0 

22  J 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Seaforde  Estate — continued. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

of 

Observations. 

1885. 

a - r 

May  27th, 

Magheralone, . 

Campbell,  John,  . 

Orr.John, 

24  1 6 

17  7 8 

380  0 0 

0 0 32 

0 3 0 

23  0 0 

153 

House  and  Garden  adjoining 

October  7th, 

Sevagban, 

Madine,  Betty, 

Reilly,  Bernard, 

12  1 0 

10  14  8 

145  0 0 

13i 

buyer's  own  farm. 

Dec.  23rd, 

Do., 

M'Mullan.Rev.  William, 
Reps. 

Crawford,  Felix,  . 

18  2 0 

16  6 6 

270  0 0 

16J 

1886. 

Jan.  22nd, 

Magheratimpany,  . 

Lowe,  Agnes, 

Brown,  Robert, 

4 10 

3 19  2 

72  0 0 

18 

March  12th, 

Seraghan. 

Marriner,  John,  . 

Henry,  Smith, 

12  3 0 

7 6 2 

70  0 0 

9‘ 

Chiefly  rough. 

April  16  th, 

Castlenavin,  . 

l’ray,  Pat,  Exors.  of,  . 

Pray,  John,  . 

7 1 0 

6 3 0 

60  0 0 

9J 

Family  arrangement. 

October  7th, 

Tevenadarn,  . 

Martin,  Pat,  . 

Martin,  John, 

5 2 0 

4 2 6 

50  0 0 

13* 

Do. 

Dec.  2nd, 

Drumgooland, 

Lennon,  Samuel,  . 

Thompson,  Wm.  Jas., 

25  2 0 

23  10  10 

300  0 0 

13 

Do. 

Nov.  12th, 

Magheralone, 

Moffett,  Robert,  . 

Orr,  William, 

40  1 0 

23  10  10 

490  0 0 

21 

Marquess  of  Londonderry’s  Estate,  County  Down. 


1881. 

3rd  January, 

Castleaverry,  . 

Reps,  of  Mrs.  Frazer,  . 

Adam  Mawhinney, . 

42 

0 21 

43  16  6 

727  0 0 

17 

12th  „ 

Tullinagee, 

Agnes  Osborne, 

Andrew  Johnston,  . 

6 

3 34 

6 18  4 

90  0 0 

13 

25th  „ 

Whitespots,  . 

Alexander  Greer,  . 

Thomas  Malcolmson, 

12 

3 0 

3 14 

120  0 0 

40 

Mountain  land. 

27th  „ 

Ballycastle,  . 

James  Gaw's  Executors, 

John  5foore,  . 

16 

0 28 

11  0 0 

300  0 0 

27 

Judicial  tenancy. 

23rd  April, 

ICilmood, 

Agnes  Osborne, 

Thomas  H.  Graham, 

58 

0 1 

62  9 7 

800  0 0 

12 

22nd  August, 

Drumawhy,  . 

Kennedy  M'Kee,  . 

Robert  M'Kee, 

19 

0 31 

21  7 4 

380  0 0 

18 

10th  Oct., 

Ravarra, 

Aaron  Connolly,  . 

Mary  Conolly, 

18 

6 0 

19  10  0 

150  0 0 

8 

10th  „ 

John  Davidson, 

24 

2 35 

25  0 0 

225  0 0 

9 

24th  Dec., 

Cattogs,  . 

Henry  D.  Ritchie, . 

Thomas  aud  Hamn. 

73 

2 37 

93  5 0 

1,950  0 0 

20 

Judicial  tenancy. 

1882. 

30th  January 

Ballyskengh,  . 

John  Colville, 

James  Mllliken,  . 

16 

0 12 

18  0 4 

210  0 0 

12 

13th  Feb., 

Loughriescouse, 

James  Sloan, 

Thomas  Murphy,  . 

9 

0 22 

7 13  6 

150  0 0 

20 

15th  April, 

Drumawhy,  . 

Samuel  Nicholson, 

Thomas  Nicholson, . 

5 

1 14 

4 10  4 

200  0 0 

44 

11th  Nov., 

Cronstown,  . 

John  Wallace, 

Wm.  John  5Ioore,  . 

21 

1 10 

23  10  0 

350  0 0 

26 

16th  „ 

Cattogs,  . 

John  Taylor, . 

Thomas  and  Hamn. 

27 

2 39 

29  0 0 

360  0 0 

12 

Judicial  tenancy. 

1883. 

5th  April, 

Castleaverry,  . 

Joseph  Dugan, 

Hugh  Ferguson,  . 

58 

0 1 

62  12  2 

1,325  0 0 

21 

18th  August, 

Whitespots,  . 

James  Gibson, 

Thompson  Ferguson, 

25 

0 0 

9 4 8 

325  0 0 

36 

Mountain  land. 

10th  Sept., 

Ballyrush, 

Wm.  John  Kennedy,  . 

Robert  Sloan, 

33 

2 8 

35  4 6 

565  0 0 

16 

3rd  Feb., 

Ballywilliam, . 

Thomas  Thompson, 

John  Orr  Cleland, . 

11 

1 32 

13  10  4 

196  0 0 

14 

22nd  Sept., 

Ballyminstra, . 

James  Lawther,  . 

John  M’Cann  Fin- 
lay. 

19 

2 10 

20  0 2 

150  0 0 

7* 

25th  Oct., 

Ringcreevy,  . 

John  Smyth, . 

Robert  M'Mlllan,  . 

13 

0 1 

16  0 8 

320  0 0 

20 

25th  „ 

William  Dobbs,  . 

John  Smyth,  . 

27 

0 26 

31  8 10 

640  0 0 

20 

29th  „ 

R.  and  K.  Mawhinney, . 

John  Mawhinney,  . 

32 

3 26 

40  19  4 

800  0 0 

20 

19th  Nov., 

Whitespots,  . 

Charles  Brown,  . 

Alexander  Wilson, 

7 

1 0 

3 6 6 

125  0 0 

37 

24th  Dec., 

Craigantlet,  . 

John  Moore,  . 

Robert  Pedan, 

54 

2 2 

36  16  6 

825  0 0 

22 

1884. 

22nd  March, 

Ballyrogan,  . 

William  M'Murray, 

William  Milliken,  . 

17 

3 5 

14  14  0 

246  0 0 

17 

1st  April, 

Killynether,  . 

Joseph  Dugan, 

David  M'Master,  . 

80 

2 14 

89  10  0 

1,300  0 0 

20 

Judicial  tenancy. 

1st  Nov., 

Ballvblnek,  . 

Anthony  Boyd,  . 

Wm.  Henry  Rankin, 

30 

2 27 

33  14  0 

600  0 0 

18 

1st  „ 

Drumawhy,  . 

James  M'Kee, 

James  Rankin,  Jr., 

19 

2 39 

16  10  0 

250  0 0 

15 

Judicial  tenancy. 

13th  „ 

Ballykeiglo,  . 

John  Lowry, . 

George  and  John 
Lowry. 

12 

1 22 

16  14  8 

225  0 0 

14 

6th  Dec., 

Drumawhy,  . 

John  Rankin, 

Samuel  M'Gimpsey, 

32 

1 6 

34  1 6 

350  0 0 

10 

1885. 

14th  Fgb., 

Loughriescouse, 

Henry  Stewart, 

Samuel  Edgar, 

21 

3 16. 

19  13  4 

230  0 0 

12 

8th  April, 

Whitespots,  . 

James  Blackstock. 

Samuej  C.  Kelly,  . 

« 

2 0 

120  0 0 

1886. 

6th  Feb., 

Loughriescouse, 

Samuel  Smyth, 

William  Patton,  . 

10 

1 38 

11  11  4 

240  0 0 

16 

17th  „ 

Gregstown,  . 

Mrs.  Macaulay, 

Dr.  W.  B.  Martin,  . 

12 

0 20 

13  5 10 

700  0 0 

®8 

3rd  April, 

Scrabo,  . 

Ursula  Murphy,  . 

Nathl.  Ferguson,  . 

23 

1 32 

24  5 10 

IS 

15th  Sept., 

Ballyrush, 

William  Dickson,  . 

Robert  Sloan, 

23 

8 20* 

20  10  10 

262  0 0 

24 

14th  Oct., 

Loughriescouse, 

51  rs.  Waugh’s  Heps. 

Win.  Henry  Rankin, 

36 

2 18 

28  10  10 

325  0 0 

Aaaa  2 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Eabl  of  Kilmorey’s  Newry  Estate. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Town  land. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

Observations. 

(Irish). 

1880. 

1st  Nov., 

Ballinacraig,  . . 

Alexander  Ralph, . 

Robert  Moore,  jun., 

3 3 16 

8 9 6 

S3  0 0 

9i 

House  and  land. 

1881. 

3lBt  Dec., 

Altnaveigh,  . 

Widow  Sally  Thompson's 
Representatives. 

Rose  Clarke,  . 

3 1 31 

3 12  2 

40  0 0 

Land  only. 

1882. 

2nd  March, 

Ballyholand,  Upper, 

Margaret  Turley,  . 

John  Murtagh,  jun., 

3 2 16 

3 0 4 

30  0 0 

9 

House  and  land. 

January,  / 

Commons,  Upper,  . 

Robert  Whigham,  sen. 
and  jun. 

Wm.  J,  M'Connell, 

4 1 30 

9 8 0 

128  0 0 

13 

„ Judicial  rent 

(|  T.nwer,  . 

Wm.  M'Anulty,  . 

Terence  M'Loughlin 

7 8 8 

9 18  6 

128  0 0 

12J 

Land  only.  „ 

7th  Dec., 

Ballyholand,  Upper, 

Sarah  Magee, 

Patrick  Keenan,  . 

7 3 7 

8 0 0 

200  0 0 

25 

House  and  land.  „ 

11th  Dec., 

„ Lower,  . 

Michael  Grant, 

Mary  A.  Green, 

10  3 31 

22  3 2 

200  0 0 

9 

House  and  land  only.  „ 

3rd  February 

Commons,  Upper,  . 

Joseph  Harpur,  sen.,  . 

W.  J.  M'Connell,  . 

2 3 32 

4 14  6 

40  0 0 

8} 

Land  only. 

George  Johnston,  . 

Michael  M'Donnell, 

1 1 22 

2 18  2 

20  0 0 

6* 

Derrybeg, 

Thomas  Lynas, 

Luke  Mallon,  . 

1 1 12 

3 6 2 

13  0 0 

* 

29th  March, 

Ballyholand,  Lower, 

Sumucl  Chambers, 

George  M'Ateer,  . 

8 1 37 

17  0 2 

160  0 0 

9* 

Houseandland.  Judicialrent. 

Thomas  Fitzpatrick, 

Michael  M'Ateer,  . 

2 1 27 

2 18  0 

40  0 0 

13J 

Ilyan, 

Margaret  Carr's  Reps.,  . 

James  Connolly,  . 

3 1 19 

4 11  10 

50  0 0 

11 

„ Judicialrent. 

Ouley, 

James  Patterson,  . 

David  Waddell,  . 

7 1 9 

13  9 0 

75  0 0 

6J 

Laud  only.  „ 

Commons,  Lower,  . 

Joseph  Shaw,  sen.  and 

Rodger  0.  M'Clel- 
land. 

4 3 1 

8 4 10 

155  0 0 

19 

House  and  land. 

28th  July, 

Ballyholand,  Upper, 

Sarah  Curran, 

Catherine  Mulhol- 

1 1 1 

1 9 4 

35  0 0 

23 

Derrybeg, 

James  Hunter’s  Reps.,  . 

Stewart  M'Knight, . 

20  3 23 

42  4 10 

750  0 0 

17* 

, Judicialrent 

8th  Feb., 

Itnllinlare, 

George  B.  Campbell,  . 

James  Johnston,  . 

4 0 1 

8 8 0 

122  0 0 

14J 

Houseandland.  Judicialrent. 

Ballinacraig,  . 

Joseph  and  Wm.  Har- 

Wm.  Boyd,  . 

1 0 23 

3 3 0 

80  0 0 

25 

David  M’Roberts, . 

John  O'Hare, . 

1 0 20 

2 2 0 

64  0 0 

30 

» 

Ballyholand,  Lower, 

James  Smith, 

Henry  M'Glade, 

7 1 10 

14  0 4 

185  0 0 

13 

„ Judicialrent, 

22nd  May, 

„ Upper, . 

Henry  Keadley,  . 

John  M'Ateer, 

3 0 28 

2 16  8 

42  10  0 

15 

20th  March, 

Gransha, . 

John  Hnrbiuson,  sen  , . 

Alex.  Harbinson,  . 

22  10  0 

442  10  0 

191 

" 

Drumalane,  . 

John  Potts.  . 

Hugh  E.  Jennings, 

2 3 20 

0 3 0 

75  0 0 

121 

House  and  land. 

Hth  April. 

Lisdrumliska,  . 

Isabella  Beggs, 

George  B.  Campbell, 

4 3 38 

10  0 0 

120  0 0 

12 

.,  Judicialrent. 

Gransha. . 

William  Niblock,  . 

James  Wright, 

20  0 8 

31  10  0 

300  0 0 

91 

* n 

John  Niblock, 

Samuel  M'Neight,  . 

18  1 39 

29  10  0 

236  0 0 

8 

» ». 

6th  June, 

Clohoge.  . 

Bernard  M'Coy, 

James  M'Crink, 

2 2 20 

8 3 10 

40  0 0 

71 

Land  only.  „ 

1880. 

Ouley,  . 

William  King,  . 

Robert  M.  Bradford, 

14  2 30 

28  8 4 

190  0 0 

71 

Houseandland.  Judicialrent. 

28th  January 

Commons,  Upper,  . 

Robert  Moore, 

Patrick  Keenan, 

4 3 12 

7 19  0 

175  0 0 

22 

* 

7 ^ | , aT'irrli 

John  Paxton, 

Henry  M'Glade,  . 

7 2 26 

13  0 10 

162  10  0 

12} 

8th  Februar 

„ Lower,  . 

Wm.  Baird,  . 

Peter  Woods, . 

8 2 21 

8 10  6 

00  0 0 

101 

„ (Judicialrent. 

2nd  June, 

Ballyholand,  Lower, 

David  Chambers,  . 

George  M'Ateer,  . 

8 2 0 

8 14  0 

42  10  0 

7i 

» 

■1th  June. 

Drumalane  and  Lis- 
drumliska. 

Andrew  Donaldson, 

Charles  Monro, 

4 0 38 

9 9 0 

80  0 0 

81 

• 

Ballinacraig,  . 

Robert  Moore,  jun.. 

Robert  Moore, 

3 3 16 

•5  9 6 

87  0 0 

101 

Gransha, . 

William  Robinson, 

Thomas  Donaldson, 

20  2 23 

27  10  4 

246  1«  0 

9 

" 

Earl  of  Kilmorey’s  Mourne  Estate. 


1881. 
Njv.  1, 

Craufleld, 

Mrs.  M'llwaine,  . 

Samuel  Shannon,  . 

46  1 30 

43  5 0 

960  0 0 

22 

Very  good  houses,] 

188'. . 

June, 

Derryague, 

James  Martin, 

Catherine  Martin,  . 

10  1 6 

9 0 0 

108  0 0 

12 

1683.  | 

October  25, 

Cargeuagh,  . 

Alexander  M'Craoken, . 

Henry  Quin,  . 

17  1 20 

4 19  0 

245  0 0 

49 

Ballynmderphy, 

John  and  Robt.  Niblook, 

Thomas  Bartley,  . 

81  3 14 

52  0 0 

500  0 0 

10J 

Judicial  rent. 

October  5, 

Ballykeel, 

James  Walmsley,  . 

Pat  Fitzpatrick, 

7 2 18 

7 7 0 

250  0 0 

34 

Land  alone  ; no  buildings. 

Thomas  Bingham, . 

9 0 14 

7 9 0 

276  0 0 

37  j 

.. 
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PAPER  No.  11. 


Earl  of  Kilmorey’s  Mourne  Estate — continued. 


Pate  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

r°f  • 

base. 

Observations. 

' 

E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Ballykeel, 

James  Walmsley,  . 

William  Irvine, 

13  3 13 

10  0 4 

170  0 0 

17 

Land  alone ; no  buildings. 

Francis  Orr,  . 

4 2 29 

n 

Joseph  Orr,  . 

William  Cummin,  . 

20  1 3 

15  10  0 

190  0 0 

12 

Judicial  rent. 

p™  14 

Moneydaramore,  . 

John  Caulfield, 

Alex.  Newall, 

8 0 20 

3 4 0 

222  0 0 

70 

Mary  Moore, 

Isaac  Hamilton, 

21  1 32 

" 

Ballymaderpliy, 

Tliomas  Magee,  . 

William  Clarke, 

0 2 10 

0 16  6 

40  0 0 

48 

House  and  garden. 

Maghereugh,  . 

Richard  Trimble, . 

James  Campbell,  . 

14  2 20 

13  18  6 

Pat  Magee,  . 

Hugh  Magee, . 

0 3 15 

John  D.  Moore, 

Arthur  Patterson,  . 

34  0 21 

37  0 0 

770  0 0 

20} 

Judicial  rent ; no  buildings. 

Tullyframe,  . 

Mary  Sloan.  . 

John  Quinn,  . 

14  2 7 

5 10  0 

16  0 0 

Cargenagh,  . 

Peter  Burns.  . 

Pat  Cunigan,  . 

11  0 0 

October  29, 

Lurganreagli, 

William  Reynolds, 

James  Doran, 

1 2 19 

1 10  0 

Cargenaglt,  . 

Thomas  Hanna,  . 

James  Annett, 

29  0 25 

35 

Ballymaderpliy, 

Joseph  George,  . 

James  Sloan,  . 

3 1 30 

21 

Cranlleld,  , . 

Joseph  Moore, 

Charles  Knox, 

23  0 1 

29  8 0 

Moneydaramore,  . 

William  Boyd, 

Alex.  Robinson, 

22  2 0 

Aughrim, 

Daniel  Kinney,  , 

James  Wilson, 

22  2 25 

15  0 0 

John  Kane,  . 

John  Madolc, 

8 3 27 

5 0 0 

„ 26, 

Ballykeel, 

John  Hanna, 

James  Stevenson,  . 

9 2 12 

7 1 2 

Aughnalioorey, 

James  Hanna, 

George  Hanna, 

8 3 20 

Ballymngeough, 

John  M'Kee, 

Richard  Duncan,  . 

4 3 35 

George  Annett, 

Nicholas  Minins,  . 

38  3 20 

4 0 0 

July  4, 

Lurganreagli, 

Pat  Marmion, 

Hugh  O’Hare, 

15  1 15 

14  10  0 

260  0 0 

18 

Judicial  rent. 

„ 19, 

Ballynahatton, 

John  Cull,  . 

Robert  Irwin, 

79  0 0 

30| 

Leitrim,  . 

Francis  Baird, 

John  M'Burney,  . 

2 0 30 

August  27tb 

Aughrim, 

Mary  A.  Savage,  . 

Sarah  A.  Quinn, 

5 1 5 

3 0 0 

Nov.  17th, 

Atical,  ■ 

Stephen  M'Keown, 

James  Morgan, 

10  1 10 

1885 

Owen  M'Cann, 

Thomas  Cunigan,  . 

SOI, 

18 

Cargenagh, 

William  Scott, 

James  Scott,  . 

17  1 5 

5 10  0 

60  0 0 

9 

Judicial  rent. 

Feb. 14th, 

Glassdrummond,  . 

Mary  J.  Stevenson, 

C.  O'Neill, 

6 0 10 

34 

March  91.11, ! 

Moneydarabeg, 

James  Savage, 

Pat  M'Cnrtan, 

2 1 20 

« 

Ballymageougli, 

James  Cunlgham,  . 

John  Niblock, 

17  1 30 

11  6 2 

Aughrim, 

Arch.  Wilson, 

3 3 0 

1 14  8 

James  Rice,  . 

9 1 10 

4 3 2 

Oct.  17th, 

Moneydaraghmore, 

Mary  Digney, 

Daniel  Hughes, 

7 1 35 

2 10  6 

58  0 0 

23 

Kov.  19th, 

Corcreaghan,  . 

Bernard  Canigan,  . 

Thomas  Rourke,  . 

7 

Dec.  31st, 

Aughnalioorey, 

Samuel  Hanna, 

Alexander  Beck,  . 

21  0 0 

1886 

Jan.  6th, 

Moneydaraghmore, 

Martha  Martin,  . 

William  Young,  . 

2 0 28 

17  6 

„ 30th, 

Ballymageougli, 

Ex.’of  Rev.  G.  Maguire 

John  D.  Moore, 

10  2 26 

Feb.  20th, 

Arch.  Wilson, 

William  M‘Kee,  . 

3 3 0 

1 14  8 

15  7 6 

9 

r„  26th. 

Bnllymageough 

John  Rodgers, 

Pat  Kinney,  . 

14  3 26 

5 6 10 

March  24th, 

Moneydaramore, 

E.  & P.  Rodgers,  . 

Pat  M'Cartan, 

16  0 15 

5 15  0 

April  12th, 

Derryogue, 

Rose  Grant,  . 

J ames  M'Kee, 

5 3 30 

Aug.  18th 

Kllkecl,  . 

Richard  Quinn,  . 

C.  M'Conville, 

7 

Sep.  7th, 

Alexander  Cummin, 

Eliza  Shannon, 

16  2 30 

16  12  2 

14 

„ 30th, 

Eliza  Flood,  . 

P.  & 0 Cunigan,  . 

5 2 25 

1 16  10 

Pat  Treanor,  Reps. 

Henry  M'Elroy,  . 

5 3 32 

4 2 4 

85  0 0 

Nov  1885, 

Kilkeel,  . 

Henry  Walmseley, 

Robert  Quinn,  , 

9 0 32 

12  10  10 

150  0 0 

12 

No  buildings. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Lord  Deramore’s  Moira  Estate,  County  Down. 


No. 

Date  of 
Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

of 

Years’ 

Pur- 

Valuation 
of  Land 

Observations. 

. 

chase. 

Buildings. 

A. 

E.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ J.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

28th  Jan.,  ^ 

Feney  and  Gart- 

John  Nicholson, . 

George  Corbett, . 

43 

2 12 

48  12  4 

600  0 0 

12* 

47  5 0 

2. 

16th  April, 

Ballycanal  and 

Robert  Gilliland, 

James  B.  Greer,  . 

78 

2 3 

114  0 0 

565  0 0 

5 

115  10  0 

Drumbanc. 

£70  allowed  by  Landlord 

to  purchaser  lo  expend  on 

manure.  This  is  the  finest 
Land  in  county  Down,  and 

way  station. 

13th  April, 

Ballymagarahan 

James  B.  Greer, . 

William  Cleland, 

37 

0 20 

41  15  0 

450  0 0 

39  0 0 

1881. 

and  Tullyard. 

purchaser  of  No.  2. 

10th  March, 

Bottier, 

David  M'Cartney, 

John  Bunting,  . 

17 

3 1 

1918  0 

177  10  0 

9 

1882. 

6. 

5 

1882. 

representatives. 

of  litigation  amongst  Willis’s 

cropland  when  sdd  wm  k 

wretched  condition,  hence 

Landlord  allowed  300  barrels 
of  lime. 

HthMnrch,  j 

Ballymacbrennan, 

Cecilia  M'Gce,  . 

Edward  H’Gee,  . 

3 

0 32 

3 5 6 

34  0 0 

10* 

3 10  0 

_ 

1st  Nov.,  i 

Ballycanal, . 

Louisa  J.  Bullick, 

James  Hammond, 

56 

0 18 

84  0 0 

550  0 0 

84  0 0 

state.  The  farm  was  for 
some  years  in  the  hands  of 

several  years,  hence  the 
small  price  paid.  The  land- 
lord allowed  the  purchaser 
300  barrels  of  lime. 

1st  Nov., 

Ballymagarahan 

Robt.  Hammond, 

99 

2 35 

106  0 0 

1400  0 0 

13*  | 

_ 

1883. 

and  Bottier. 

1st  Nov., 
1883. 

Bottler, 

John  Lavery, 

Henry  Boyle, 

13 

1 28 

14  10  0 

200  0 0 

14 

15  5 0 ' 

- 

1st  Nov.,  1 

Tullyard,  . 

George  Wilson,  . 

W.  J.  Lynnss, 

72 

1 16 

74  0 0 

660  0 0 

8}  | 

» • • 

- 

1st  Nov.,  1 
1884.  | 

Gartnamoney,  . 

Agnes  Hull, 

Dr.  Brownrigg,  . 

•» 

2 30 

54  5 0 

900  0 0 

16* 

54  5 0 

- 

1st  Nov. 

Tullyard,  . . } 

Wm.  H'Spaddin, 

Laurence  M'Avoy, 

49 

1 88 

18  0 0 

250  0 0 

1881. 

farm  terribly  neglected, and 

in  very  had  condition,  as 

well  as  oflices,  and  sold  by 
sheriff,  hence  cause  of  low 

price. 

IstNov,,  1 

Tullyard,  . 

ft 

• 

1884.  | 

1st  Nov,,  ! 

Ballymagarahan 

William  CJeland, 

James  Hammond, 

8* 

1885. 

and  Tullyard. 

borrow  the  full  amount  of 

tlmePl^urehased  to  farm- 

1st  Nov., 

Bottier, 

Daniol  Lavery,  . 

1 19 

1886. 

to  help  him. 

1st  Nov., 

Gartrossand  Eden- 

Hugh  Lilburn,  . 

68 

0 4 

Weir. 

title  to  it, 'after' two  years' 

Matssr-1 

1st  Nov., 

Tullyard, 

Sarah  M’Avoy,  . 

James  Nelson,  . 

1 7 

3 10 

17  10  0 

700  0 0 

HI 

Half  of  the  county  cess  is  al- 

1885. 

„ l0'VCd  l°  t0"ant 

* With  reference  to  Cleland’s  case : since  the  passing  of  the  Land  Acts  proprietors  lost  the  power  they  formerly  possessed  of  refusing  to  accept  a tenant 
without  capital,  no  .natter  how  impecunious  the  purchaser  might  be. 


Money  for  Drainage  purposes  was  allowed  by  the  Landlord  to  the  tenants  gratis.  A large  amount  was  given  in  this  way 

Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Land  Act,  AlO  per  statute  acre  was  the  Estate  rule  for  tenant-right. 

Extract  from  Dubourdieu’s  Statistical  Survey  of  the  county  of  Down,  1802  ; — “ I must  not  omit  that  small  tract  <>f  loam, 
incumbent  on  limestone  gravel,  peculiar  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Moira  and  Magheralin,  this  is  by  many  supposed  the  most 
productive  soil  in  the  county,  tills  opinion  is  justified  by  the  size  of  the  timber  which  is  of  larger  growth  about  Moira  than 
in  any  other  part.” 

No  sale  of  tenant-right  has  taken  place  on  any  of  Lord  Deramore’s  other  properties  in  county  Down  since  Jammy  ls^ 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Estate  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  County  of  Down. 


No. 

Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

care’ 

?ur- 

hase. 

Observations. 



£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

1881. 

Ballykeel,  East,  . 

Mary  Doyle's  Reps., 

Neil  M’Laughlin,  . 

10  2 14 

7 13  0 

March  28, 

Maglieradartin  and 
Rnvarnet. 

William  Ewart,  . 

William  Ball, 

7 0 IS 

5 19  0 

165  0 0 

28  ’ 

Braniel,  . 

James  Robinson,  . 

James  Rainey, 

48  3 4 

50  0 0 

,100  0 0 

22 

Oct  23. 

Ravarnet, 

William  M'Kee,  . 

Alexander  Armour, 

24  1 22 

24  6 0 

462  0 0 

19 

Lurganville,  . 

Patrick  M’Gratli,  . 

William  J.  Dillon, . 

10  0 27 

10  1 0 

150  0 0 

15 

Ballygowan,  . 

R.  Walker's  Repa, 

William  Brownlee, 

16  2 12 

15  14  0 

256  0 0 

16 

„ 26, 

Lisadian  and  Drum- 

John  Burden, 

Win.  John  Thomp- 

17  0 3 

17  6 0 

300  0 0 

17 

„ 29, 

Taughblane,  . 

Wm.  Stanfield's  Reps.,  . 

Robert  Stanfield,  . 

12  1 38 

11  17  0 

116  0 0 

10 

Taugliblane,  . 

William  Gibson,  . 

James  Johnston,  . 

7 1 15 

5 14  0 

155  0 0 

Edentrillick,  . . . 

William  BeU’s  Reps.,  . 

Robert  Main, . 

13  3 24 

12  4 0 

Concrecny, 

J.  and  H.  Walshe, 

James  Johnston,  . 

27  1 10 

19  4 0 

472  0 0 

25 

„ 20, 

Ballyknock.  • 

A.  Nicholson’s  Reps.,  . 

Samuel  Mairs, 

37  0 80 

30  10  0 

11 

..  29, 

Barnmeen, 

Hugh  M'Gaw's  Reps.,  . 

H.  M’G.  Wallace,  . 

21  0 19 

11  18  0 

300  0 0 

Stang,  . . . 

O.aud  A.  11'  IlduiTsReps., 

Patrick  MTlduff,  . 

11  2 21 

6 4 0 

23 

Lurgancahone, 

P.  M'Conville, 

B.  M’Alunan, . 

14  0 8 

12  9 0 

266  0 0 

21 

„ 11. 

Backnamullagh, 

John  Ingram, 

John  Shaw,  . 

21  2 19 

18  10  0 

380  0 0 

25, 

Tullyquilly,  . 

John  M'Evoy's  Rep9.,  . 

James  Lyons, . 

12  2 3S 

10  5 0 

395  0 0 

Feb.  11. 

Maglieracontuce, 

John  Cairns, 

James  Crothers, 

12  2 30 

11  0 0 

„ 13, 

Ardaghey, 

H.  Wright’s  Reps., 

John  Wilson, . 

13  0 7 

6 10  0 

19 

Mullaglimore, . 

John  Kelly,  . 

Daniel  Fitzpatrick, 

23  2 6 

7 12  0 

55  0 0 

7 

Slountain  land. 

Drumaknockan, 

John  M’Cullough,  . 

Joseph  Shannon,  . 

16  0 37 

14  19  0 

300  0 0 

20 

Ballykeel  Edna- 

John  Brown,  junior, 

James  Coburn, 

10  2 16 

9 11  0 

205  0 0 

Lisnabreeny,  . 

Robert  Smith, 

William  Young,  . 

11  2 4 

11  10  0 

165  0 0 

14 

March  29, 

Culliou,  . 

F.  Slageunis, 

W.  G.  Cowan, 

7 0 12 

0 12  0 

120  0 0 

Ballyweely,  . 

N.  Kearney’s  Reps., 

James  M’Poland,  . 

12  2 2 

8 10 

264  0 0 

Lisbon  e, . 

R.  Edgar’s  Reps.,  . 

James  Rea  Morrow, 

15  2 2 

13  10  0 

300  0 0 

April  1 . 

Carr, 

R.  M’Cormiek’s  Reps.,  . 

Thomas  Craig, 

12  0 32 

11  1 0 

220  0 0 

July  21, 

Cloutonakelly, 

G.  A.  Knox,  . 

George  A.  Knox,  . 

34  0 18 

36  0 0 

537  0 0 

lu 

„ 29, 

Carr, 

J.  Blakely’s  Reps., 

A.  Craig, 

35  0 0 

32  12  0 

460  0 0 

Aug.  19, 

Braniel,  . 

Thomas  Rodgers,  . 

James  Oliver, . 

9 0 34 

9 8 0 

180  0 0 

19 

October  13, 

Carrickmaddyroe,  . 

W.  J.  Blakeey's  Reps.,  . 

W.  Blakely,  . 

31  2 4 

29  17  0 

400  0 0 

13 

„ 21, 

Corcreeny,  . 

Phoebe  Grant, 

James  Grant, 

8 1 32 

7 13  0 

172  0 0 

26, 

Drumlce, 

John  Kirpatrick,  . 

John  Strange, 

18  1 33 

13  14  0 

455  0 0 

33 

„ 28, 

Ballymacbreunan,  . 

Thomas  Graham,  . 

D.  Maxwell,  . 

39  1 27 

35  2 0 

790  0 0 

Sot. 

Begney,  . 

Jane  Ormsby, 

W.  M’Cullough,  . 

11  1 38 

4 17  8 

„ 11, 

Ballyknock,  . 

L.  Mercer’s  Heps., 

W.  Armstrong, 

S 2 33 

9 0 0 

is 

E.  M’Kcy,  . 

John  M’Konny, 

19  0 12 

12  4 0 

oO 

Dec.  11, 

Carcullion, 

John  Caulfield’s  Reps., 

James  Malone, 

3 2 22 

2 5 0 

42  0 0 

19 

Mountain  land. 

30, 

Crossnacreevy, 

James  Rainey, 

Wm.  Dixon,  . 

49  0 25 

49  4 0 

675  0 0 

January  o. 

Agbnatrish  and  Lis 

A.  M’Intyre’s  Reps., 

Edward  Hood, 

19  3 30 

16  13  0 

222  0 0 

13 

„ 20, 

Burmneen, 

R.  Smith, 

Francis  M’Evoy,  . 

8 0 20 

6 17  0 

290  0 0 

42 

Lallynagappoge, 

John  Waterson,  . 

Wm.  Rowan, 

27  3 34 

21  19  0 

60 

Cullion,  . 

J.  Copeland's  Reps., 

Robert  Smith, 

15  2 16 

13  17  0 

„ 26, 

Carcullion, 

R.  Magee, 

James  Lawson, 

23  0 6 

17  6 0 

12 

February  3, 

Ardaghey, 

John  M’ Connell,  . 

Samuel  SPCullough 

16  0 10 

10  14  0 

„ 17, 

Ballygowan,  . 

Joseph  Halliday,  . 

Wm.  Lilly,  . 

8 1 34 

8 7 0 

Stang, 

Edward  Morgan,  . 

Patrick  Woods,  . 

March  27,' 

Dromara, 

Thomas  Bradford, 

James  Slurphy, 

19  0 36 

17  7 0 

-April  i, 

B allycarrongannon 

M.  R.  M’Minn,  . 

James  Calvrell, 

7 2 0 

6 5 6 

Lisnode,  . 

D.  Nesbitt,  . 

H.  H.  Carson, 

21  0 27 

18 

» 16, 

Mullaglimore, 

D.  M’Kcy,  . 

Hugli  M’Key, 

9 2 38 

7 4 0 

12 

July  17 

Lisnavreeny,  . 

W.  M’Cullough,  . 

Hugli  Boa),  . 

34  0 32 

83  16  0 

„ 21 

Ballyworpey,  . 

Robert  Newell,  . 

Wm.  Scott,  . 

14  2 38 

12  10  0 

August  11 

Clontonokelly, 

S.  Mehaffy,  . 

James  Clarke, 

21  1 2 

20  4 0 

19 

" 18 

Ballykeel  Ednagon 

J.  Scott's  Reps.,  . 

Wm.  Graham, 

13  2 21 

JJ5  0 0 

Sept  H 

Lurganville,  . 

Rev.  J.  Dickson,  . 

Thomson  & Rentoul 

22  1 0 

21  18  0 

250  0 0 

10 

r 22 

W.  Murdoch's  Reps, 

Thomas  Footes, 

9 1 0 

6 5 0 

' 

October  20 

Aghtisnafln,  . 

M.  Rodger’s  Reps., 

John  M‘  Neill, 

20  3 20 

21  12  0 

24 

Ardaghey, 

M.  Wright,  . 

Thomas  Kearney, . 

16  2 18 

420  0 0 

ns 

.,  29 

Carnreagli, 

Thomas  Gill, 

John  Finlay,  . 

17  2 87 

fee.  15th, 

Carcullion, 

G.  Dickey's,  Reps., 

Aaron  SXegaw, 

20  0 27 

14  6 0 

— 
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Estath  op  the  Trustees  op  thb  Marquess  op  Downshire,  County  of  Down — continued. 


Data  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

of 

Years' 

Pur- 

chase. 

Observations. 

1884. 

JL  R.  P. 

i s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

January  5 th, 

Lurganville,  . 

Reps.  John  Cattney, 

John  Cahoon, 

18  1 1 

15  14  0 

252  0 0 

16 

„ 12th, 

Curryduff, 

Reps.  John  Crawford,  . 

Samuel  Gibson, 

18  0 23 

18  0 0 

370  0 0 

20 

Feb.  9th, 

Begney,  . 

Reps.  John  M'Adam,  ;. 

Samuel  Campbell,  . 

9 2 5 

8 10 

69  0 0 

8 

Badly  run  out  by  Vendor. 

„ 24th, 

Drumdreenagh, 

Joseph  Hood, 

John  Mulligan, 

17  0 4 

15  16  0 

514  0 0 

32 

„ 29th, 

Lenish,  . 

Reps.  A.  Branigan, 

Patrick  M’Evoy,  . 

7 1 12 

5 4 0 

163  0 0 

31 

30th, 

Lisnasharragh, 

Charles  Smith, 

T.  Alexander, 

6 2 36 

9 4 0 

256  0 0 

28 

Carcullion, 

Reps.  P.  Mooney,  . 

Stephen  O'Hagan,  . 

17  2 16 

23  15  0 

500  0 0 

21 

Lisadian, 

Rev.  E.  Stevenson, 

William  Christie,  . 

21  1 25 

21  1 8 

530  0 0 

20 

Ballygowan,  . 

John  Guililand,  . 

James  Gregg, 

7 1 37 

7 10 

120  0 0 

18 

CargygTay,  . 

John  Magowan, 

H.  M’Bennett, 

95  0 15 

75  14  0 

750  0 0 

10 

Ballymurphy, 

John  Magowan, 

James  Carlisle, 

42  2 22 

38  12  0 

450  0 0 

12 

Maze, 

John  Morgan’s  Reps.,  . 

Robert  Ruddock,  . 

4 0 37 

3 7 0 

112  0 0 

34 

Ballykeel  Ednagon- 

Reps.  N.  Bentty,  . 

Martin  Beatty, 

15  3 22 

13  9 0 

340  0 0 

25 

Stung, 

Henry  Downey, 

Andrew  Woods, 

13  0 9 

8 10 

184  0 0 

23 

March  8th, 

Mullaghdrln,  . 

John  Garrett, 

John  Jess, 

15  0 15 

9 11  0 

140  0 0 

15 

„ 8th, 

Moydalgan,  . 

William  Feel, 

Wm.  Patterson, 

17  0 2 

13  11  0 

173  0 

13 

17th, 

Caruemuck,  . 

G.  Armstrong, 

Josias  Cunningham, 

46  2 21 

59  6 0 

1,360  0 

23 

„ 26th, 

Ballyknock,  . 

R.  Holmes,  . 

Henry  Walsh, 

9 3 9 

9 0 0 

250  0 0 

28 

April  1st, 

Lenish,  . 

Rev.  P.  M’Loughlin, 

Edwd.  M’Loughlin, 

20  2 12 

14  14  0 

880  0 0 

60 

„ 7th, 

Lurgancahone, 

James  Keenan, 

M.  M’Conville, 

12  1 34 

11  8 0 

385  0 0 

34 

May  6th, 

Ballynagappoge,  . 

John  Waterson,  . 

William  Rowan,  . 

27  3 34 

21  19  0 

1,120  0 0 

51 

„ 21st, 

Ballyknock,  . 

Reps.  S.  Mairs, 

A.  Murdock,  . 

37  0 30 

30  10  0 

450  0 0 

15 

July  26th, 

Carrlcknoveagh,  . 

Reps.  T.  Kirk, 

Robert  Gillespie,  . 

50  0 33 

40  10  0 

900  0 0 

22 

August  8th, 

Carrickneveagh, 

Robert  Scott, 

James  Lackey, 

9 2 14 

9 12  0 

300  0 0 

31 

„ 30th, 

Carrickmuddyroe,  . 

Thomas  Young,  . 

John  Pettierew,  Jr., 

35  1 39 

31  17  0 

610  0 0 

19 

Sept.  1st, 

Magherageery, 

Joseph  M’Candless, 

James  Carmichael, 

12  1 19 

12  0 0 

?06  0 0 

17 

„ 29th, 

Ballydulaney, 

Edward  Grant’s  Reps.,  . 

Mary  Doyle,  . 

8 0 20 

5 0 0 

45  0 0 

9 

October  4 th, 

Clontonakelly, 

John  M’Clure, 

Moore  Fisher, 

36  2 12 

31  0 0 

650  0 0 

21 

„ 15th, 

Lurganville,  . 

Matthew  Megarry, 

Ann  M’Bride, 

50  3 16 

46  16  0 

700  0 0 

15 

„ 30th, 

Carcullion, 

Edward  Hillen, 

A.  W.  Sinclair, 

6 3 34 

6 0 0 

75  0 0 

13 

Nov.  1, 

Ballycrane, 

James  Davey, 

James  Kirkpatrick, 

9 0 19 

7 14  0 

150  0 0 

19 

„ 3, 

Drumadoney, . 

Hugh  Morris,  Reps.,  . 

John  Alexander,  . 

20  2 31 

18  19  0 

230  0 0 

12 

„ 4, 

Carcullion, 

Hugh  Hugau, 

John  Owens,  . 

8 3 28 

5 4 0 

200  0 0 

39 

..  8. 

Ballykeel,  Ednagon- 

John  M'Clelland,  . 

Thomas  Finlay. 

12  1 33 

12  2 0 

262  0 0 

22 

15. 

Carnreagh, 

Margaret  J.  Walker,  . 

James  M'Cnmlcy,  . 

6 1 13 

4 11  0 

92  0 0 

20 

Ballyknock,  . 

R.  J.  M'Mullan,  . 

Wm.  John  Murphy, 

151  0 9 

147  0 0 

1,550  0 0 

10 

..  20, 

Barnmccn, 

Hugh  M’Lindon,  . 

Daniel  Higgins, 

6 10 

4 19  0 

143  0 0 

2S 

Drumnascamph, 

Samuel  Lawson,  . 

James  Anderson,  . 

16  3 36 

15  5 0 

420  0 0 

27 

OK 

Thomas  Megarry,  . 

William  G.  Martin, 

5 3 25 

•1  14  0 

56  0 0 

12 

Lurganville. 

December  6, 

TuUyqullly,  . 

Reps.  J.  Burns, 

John  M’Evoy, 

7 2 33 

4 1 0 

214  0 0 

o3 

Ballydulaney, 

John  Murphy, 

Terence  Murphy,  . 

21  0 13 

16  5 0 

160  0 0 

10 

„ 17, 

Crossnacrcevy, 

Reps.  R.  Somerset, 

Robert  M'Kibbin,  . 

20  0 37 

19  6 0 

355  0 0 

19 

1885. 

January,  12, 

Agliandunvarran, 

Reps.  J.  Kelly, 

Robert  Johnston,  . 

24  0 35 

21  12  0 

450  0 0 

20 

17. 

Culcavy, . 

J.  R.  Blythe, 

Joseph  M’Candiess, 

56  0 30 

48  6 0 

676  0 0 

14 

„ 23, 

Stang.  . 

Owen  M'llduff, 

John  M’Pollin, 

11  2 21 

3 4 4 

80  0 0 

25 

23, 

Ballydulaney, 

John  M’Xlroy, 

Denis  M’Conville,  . 

16  1 8 

6 17  0 

38  0 0 

5 

Cairicknedarriff, 

Thomas  M’Chcrry. 

Jane  Rutherford,  . 

17  1 18 

13  18  0 

365  0 0 

27 

,.  13, 

Carcullion, 

Arthur  Brady, 

John  Fitzpatrick,  . 

8 1 29 

4 10  0 

90  0 0 

20 

..  28, 

Ballykeel  Artlfinny 

Ann  M‘ Bride, 

James  Kilpatrick,  . 

10  0 8 

9 7 0 

250  0 0 

27 

Gratvell,  . 

John  Duflield's  Reps.,  . 

James  A Shannon, 

52  1 35 

48  18  0 

875  0 0 

19 

Backnamullagh, 

Joseph  Gibson, 

Alexander  Martin, 

16  1 17 

16  2 0 

210  0 0 

13 

Cargygray,  . 

Henry  Hadfln, 

Joseph  Kee,  . 

9 1 6 

6 6 0 

110  0 0 

17 

Drumlee, 

Rev.  W.  Best, 

Robert  Adair, 

7 0 36 

4 15  0 

180  0 0 

38 

Cullion,  . 

James  Chamber’s  Reps., 

James  Nesbitt, 

14  0 7 

9 14  0 

95  0 0 

10 

Carrickindarriff, 

Jano  Bell’s  Reps., 

James  M’Kibben,  . 

14  2 23 

11  8 0 

250  0 0 

22 

Ballycarrouganno 

James  Heron, 

James  Hanna, 

11  2 27 

11  14  0 

200  0 0 

1" 

Ballyllntagh,  . 

Andrew  Blackburn, 

James  M'Clelland,  . 

24  2 20 

25  6 0 

400  0 0 

10 

s-r*  7 

Samuel  Blackburn, 

20  1 14 

21  0 0 

230  0 0 

11 

Taughblane,  . 

George  Mahood,  . 

James  Boal,  . 

8 3 17 

8 0 0 

140  0 0 

n 

Clontonakelly, 

Reps.  S.  M'Connell, 

John  Finlay,  . 

22  2 9 

15  4 0 

455  0 0 

30 

Ballymurphy, 

James  Black's  Reps..  . 

John  Gibson,  . 

96  0 39 

65  14  0 

950  0 0 

15 

,.  28, 

Watercsk, 

Thomas  Robinson, 

J.  Robinson  and  R. 

43  0 0 

31  6 0 

450  0 0 

15 

Dundrum, 

James  Robinson,  . 

R.  Leslie, 

12  2 26 

15  18  0 

160  0 0 

10 

29, 

Tullindoney, 

M.  M’Kitterick’s  Reps., 

W.  Johnston, . 

22  0 30 

18  0 0 

210  0 0 

12 
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PAPER  No.  11. 


Estate  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  County  of  Down — continued. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Purchaser. 

4"“" 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

Of 

years' 

Pur- 

base. 

Observations. 

1885. 

£ 1.  d. 

£ s.  A 

October  10, 

Begney,  . 

James  Campbell,  . 

J.  Campbell,  . 

24  0 15 

18  4 0 

180  0 0 

10 

„ 12, 

Magherasaul,  . 

John  Lennon, 

J.  Armstrong,  . 

7 2 25 

'4  7 0 

17, 

Clontonakolly, 

Moore  Fisher,  . . 

J.  Douglas,  . 

36  2 12 

31  0 0 

620  0 0 

20 

Not.  12, 

Wateresk, 

W.  Smyth’s  Reps., 

J.  M’Greevy,  . 

5 2 34 

3 14  0 

115  0 0 

Cargygray,  . 

Henry  Hadpin,  . 

John  Stokes,  . 

19  0 20 

14  4 0 

180  0 0 

18 

Drumdrcenagh, 

E.  Hanna’s  Reps.,  . 

D.  M’Cauley,  . 

19  0 38 

17  14  0 

Tonaghmore,  . 

David  Erwin, 

John  Morton, . 

36  2 18 

36  14  8 

,.  28, 

Magherasaul,  . 

W.  Doran’s  Reps., 

James  Kennedy,  . 

31  1 39 

7 10  0 

305  0 0 

Dec.  10, 

Backnamullagh, 

E.  Knox’s  Reps.,  . 

A.  Knox,  . . 

30  3 9 

18  10  0 

366  0 0 

G.  Montgomery,  . 

J.  Knox  and  D. 

42  3 11 

29  3 0 

11 

Edentrillick. 

Mercer. 

„ 14, 

Mallaghmore, 

Hugh  M’Key, 

John  M'Key,  . 

7 1 10 

5 8 0 

90  0 0 

„ ir, 

Magherasaul, 

J.  Robinson,  . 

Charles  Greer, 

19  3 15 

n 

1886. 

Ballymoney,  . 

J.  Faulkner's  Reps., 

James  Dougan, 

7 1.0 

30 

,.  30, 

Maze,  , 

E.  Tappin,  . 

Robert  Hanna, 

5 3 32 

3 13  0 

28 

Edentrillick,  . 

E.  Knox’s  Reps.,  . 

D.  A.  Davidson, 

40  0 33 

.33  15  0 

15 

February  2, 

Magherasaul,. . 

J.  M’Bride,  . 

R.  English, 

28  3 15 

20  2 0 

1R 

Patrick  Gribben,  . 

P.  M’Evoy,  . 

21 

Ballyknock  and 

Thomas  M’Garry, . 

W.  Gibson,  . 

5 3 35 

4 14  0 

1® 

Lurganville. 

Grawell, . 

W.  Armstrong. 

John  Skelly,  . 

41  1 9 

n 

„ 25, 

Ballylough,  . 

W.  Russell,  . 

Ml.  M’Mullan, 

36  3 38 

23  0 0 

IB 

April  22, 

Lisnadreeny,  . 

A.  Malcomson, 

James  White,. 

18  1 14 

31 

August  28, 

Lurganville,  . 

Wm.  Martin, 

Mgt.  Martin,  . 

19  1 32 

— 

Estate  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Marquess  of  Downshire,  County  of  Antrim. 


July 
October  30,  I 


A.  M'Allister, 

I Robert  Parkliill, 


W.  M’Minn,  . 
I Edward  Knox, 


1885. 

Marcli  8 
June  13, 
August  1, 


I Straid,  . 

| Clement’s  Hill, 
Sir  Moyse’s  Land, 


Wm.  Hall,  . 
Sarah  Kirk,  . 
A.  Morrow,  . 


Patrick  Girvan, 
John  Kirk, 

James  Weatherup, . 


Earl  Annesley’s  Estate. 


1881. 

May.  . 

Ballygorianmore,  . 

Henry  M’Donneli, 

Mary  and  John  Ross, 

1882. 

July,  . 

ClarkhiU, 

James  Charlton,  . 

Michael  Rice, 

November, . 

Lcgananny,  . 

Patrick  Lnvery,  . 

Laurence  Connolly, 

December,  . 

Leitrim,  . 

Mrs.  M.  Martin,  . 

Robert  Fee,  . 

1883. 

January,  . 

Backadcrry,  . 

Ellen  Megraddy,  . 

James  Megraddy,  . 

rrnra 

Eliza  Doran, . 

Hugh  Cunningham, 

February,  . 

Backadcrry,  . 

Arthur  O’Hare,  . 

William  Herron,  . 

Legauanny,  . 

John  Brennan, 

Robert  Armstrong, 

Cross  ■ 

Thomas  Connoway, 

Thomas  Agar, 

» - 

Ballygorianbcg,  . 

James  Lawson,  • • 

John  Murphy,  . 

Legananny,  . 

J.  Bell,  Executor  Adam 
Martin, 

Robert  Martin, 

Backadcrry,  . 

Patrick  M’Manus, 

Robert  Dalzell, 

Cross, 

Hugh  M’Nally,  . . 

4 1 24 

50 

nearly 

11  1 19 

6 10  0 

142  0 0 

22 

8 0 15 

2 10  0 

61  10  0 

24 

8 2 22 

5 17  0 

112  0 0 

19 

3 2 0 

' 116  0 

50  0 0 

291 

35  0 0 

17J 

11  3 33 

4 0 0 

130  0 0 

32i 

6 0 0 

180  0 0 

36 

10  3 33 

2 2 0 

44  0 0 

21 

9 1 18 

7 10  0 

848  7 3 

4CJ 

3 11  9 

65  0 0 

18i 

9 0 23 

2 2 0 

46  0 0 

211 

16  2 37 

2 4 0 

50  0 0 

■A 

Familysettloment  caused  sale. 
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Earl  Annesley’s  Estate — continued. 
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Hate  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

Of 

Pur- 

Observations. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

January,  . 

Backaderry,  . 

Edward  M'Cartan, 

Michael  M'Cartan, . 

IS  1 28 

9 2.0 

620  0 0 

68 

Ootober, 

Dundrine, 

Thomas  M'Cullough,  . 

W.  H.  Thompson,  . 

14  1 0 

12  0 0 

200  0 0 

16$ 

Ballymaginaghy,  . 

John  Rush,  . . 

Michael  Shields, 

7 1 14 

5 0 0 

116  10  0 

23 

November, . 

Leitrim,  . 

Edward  M'Cartan, 

James  Kelly,  . 

6 2 26 

3 12  0 

120  0 0 

33$ 

December,  . 

Tollymore, 

John  Doran,  . 

Michael  Quinn, 

9 1 30 

10  12  0 

185  0 0 

17$ 

Ballygorianbeg,  . 

Patrick  Fearnon,  . . 

Daniel  Colgan, 

4 0 0 

3 14  0 

112  10  0 

80$ 

Backaderry,  . 

Widow  R.  Savage, 

James  Mooney, 

8 0 0 

4 0 0 

125  0 0 

31$ 

Leitrim,  . . . 

Patrick  Campbell, 

James  Burns, . 

5 3 3S 

5 0 0 

130  0 0 

26 

November, . 

Ballygorianbeg,  . 

Jane  Dickson, 

David  Cromie, 

14  3 25 

11  1G  0 

350  0 0 

30 

1882. 

November, . 

Slieveniskey,  . 

Daniel  Smyth,  jun., 

Daniel  Smyth,  jun., 

17  3 25 

5 2 0 

170  0 0 

33$ 

1884. 

January,  . 

Lisnisk,  . 

Reps.  David  Martin, 

Robert  Bell,  . 

54  0 0 

33  0 0 

1,050  0 0 

32 

February.  . 

Tamary,  . . . 

John  M'Clean, 

John  Mooney, 

12  3 16 

6 0 0 

240  0 0 

40 

Judicial  tenancy. 

March, 

Legananny,  . 

Edward  O'Hare,  . 

Patrick  Burns,  jun., 

10  0 30 

4 7 6 

140  0 0 

33$ 

Moyad,  . 

William  M'Clenneghan, 

William  Greer, 

14  2 0 

3 14  0 

80  0 0 

22 

December,  . 

Annahinchago, 

Eliza  Martin, 

David  Spiers, . 

13  0 37 

10  18  0 

285  13  0 

26 

February,  . 

Lisnisk,  . 

Robert  Bell,  . 

William  M'Neilly,  . 

8 0 16 

7 0 0 

260  0 0 

35? 

Ballymagreehan,  . 

Owen  Rice,  . 

James  Rush,  . 

4 2 25 

3 0 0 

60  0 0 

20 

Moyad,  . 

Executor  James  Sawey, 

Hugh  Cunningham, 

13  0 0 

6 6 0 

127  0 0 

20 

March, 

Tamary, . . . 

Mary  Doyle,  . 

Patrick  Traynor,  . 

11  2 0 

3 16  0 

187  10  0 

21 

1888. 

'January,  . 

Legananny,  . 

Bridget  Brennan,  . 

Henry  Holmes, 

8 0 30 

4 14  0 

150  0 0 

32 

liallygorianmore,  . 

Arthur  Morgan,  . 

Patrick  Connell,  . 

11  1 14 

9 6 0 

192  7 6 

20$ 

Tamary, . . 

Felix  Bradley, 

John  Trainor, 

3 0 38 

1 18  0 

51  0 0 

27 

February,  . 

Lisnisk,  . 

James  M'Neilly,  . 

Stewnrt  M'Neilly,  . 

16  2 19 

16  18  0 

465  0 0 

27$ 

Backaderry,  . 

B.  and  P.  Owens,  . 

P.  Megraddy, . 

10  2 27 

4 12  0 

120  0 0 

27 

April, . 

Ballymagreehan,  . 

Reps.  J.  Maglue,  . 

James  Rush,  . 

7 0 0 

3 16  0 

65  0 0 

17 

1888. 

February,  . 

Lisnisk,  . 

David  M'Neilly,  . 

William  M'Noilly,  . 

8 2 23 

9 0 0 

200  13  9 

22 

John  Blakiston  Houston’s  Estate. 


1882. 

1st  February, 

Drumlin,  co.  Down, 

Alex.  Gardner, 

George  Chapman,  . 

5 3 38 

6 13  0 

92  0 0 

16 

Judicial  rent. 

3rdFebruary, 

Ballycranmore,  co. 

John  Linchey, 

Hugh  Colwell,  sen., 

32  0 21 

30  0 0 

385  0 0 

12$ 

Ordinary  yearly  tenant 

1883. 

19th  April, . 

Ballymaconncll,  co. 

Alex.  Agnew, 

Alex.  IUnnaird, 

20  0 0 

20  11  0 

220  0 0 

10$ 

21st  January, 

Cottown,  co.  Down, 

Michael  Mays,  . 

Thomas  Mays, 

10  3 29 

10  0 0 

165  0 0 

16$ 

23rd  April, . 

Ballymaconnell,  co. 

John  Agnew,  . 

JohnAicken,  . 

11  3 1 

16  0 0 

140  0 0 

8} 

Leaseholder. 

1st  July,  . 

Clintycarfy,  county 
Armagh. 

Mrs.  Heaney, 

James  M'Elroy, 

92  2 34 

120  0 0 

2,500  0 0 

21 

Judicial  rent. 

13th  August, 

Ballyhaskin,  county 

Reps.  Hugh  Warnock,  . 

Anthony  Boyd, 

79  1 3 

9ft  14  10 

1,200  0 0 

13$ 

13th  August, 

Ballyeasboro’,  co. 

William  M'Kee,  jun.,  . 

Samuel  Palmer,  . 

45  3 12 

49  16  0 

800  0 0 

16 

Ordinary  yearly  tenant 

15th  August, 

Cottown,  co.  Down, 

Reps.  John  Warden,  . 

Alex.  Warden, 

56  2 9 

45  0 0 

825  0 0 

18 

Judicial  rent. 

23rd  October 

Ballymaconnell,  co. 

William  Kennedy, 

James  Rowley, 

14  3 0 

IS  11  0 

270  0 0 

14 

Leaseholder. 

23rd  October 

Ballymaconnell,  co. 

Reps.  Hugh  Watson,  . 

Alex.  Kinnaird,  . 

14  0 7 

17  14  0 

135  0 0 

7$ 

1886. 

4th  Nov.,  . 

Clintycarty,  county 
Armagh. 

Henry  Lavery, 

James  M'Elroy, 

13  3 28 

15  15  0 

205  0 0 

13 

Judicial  rent 

10th  Deo.,  . 

Ballygraflln,  county 

John  Edmond,  . • 

Adam  Palmer,  , 

59  2 5 

50  0 e 

700  0 0 

14 

20th  Dec.,  . 

Ballyeasboro',  co. 

Charles  Hughes,  . 

Robert  Palmer, 

15  2 27 

16  0 0 

230  0 0 

14 

14th  Feb.,  . 

Ballycranmore,  co. 

John  Orr, 

Adam  M'Clement,  , 

15  2 20 

14  0 0 

210  0 0 

15 
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PAPER  No.  11. 


Ballynahinch  Estate  op  the  Trustees  op  Ker. 


No. 

Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount  . 
Sold  for. 

Pu" 

Observations. 

; — 

a.  n.  r. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  <1 

164  ' 

Ballymacam,  . 

Lyndsay,  William,  , 

Ferguson,  Joseph, 

5 0 18 

..  16. 

Glassdrumond,  . 

Totten,  James  Ed- 

21  0 0 

15  0 0 

so 

Ballykine, 

M'Grillen,  John,  . 

Quinn,  Samuel, 

7 3 7 

3 5 6 

80  0 0 

204 

Ballynaglave, 

Long,  Jane,  widow,  . 

Long,  Hugh,  . 

4 3 31 

6 0 0 

120  0 0 

Crcvcytonant, 

Armitage,  Thomas, 

Dunlop,  Hance, 

26  2 12 

■20}. 

April  15, 

Ballykine, 

Magumahan,  Henry,  . 

Graham,  William,  . 

115 

Magumahan,  Catherine, 

Carlin,  Ellen, 

6 1 23 

4 15  0 

16 

October  20, 

Cairns,  James, 

Dunlop,  John, 

8 0 30 

8 7 0 

150  0 0 

18 

Judicial  rent  fixed  here  at 
£8,  of  which  “ amount  sold 

for"  is  equal  to  19  years' 

purchase. 

Nov.  4, 

Ballymaglave, 

Scott,  David,  . 

Rice,  William, 

32  0 36 

29  10  0 

500  0 0 

17 

1881. 

102  10  0 

January  20, 

Glassdrumond, 

Hanna,  James,  • . 

Burrows,  William, 

6 2 8 

17 

) 

Nov.  18, 

Ballykine,  . . 

Tate,  David,  . 

Davis,  John,  . 

15  2 8 

14  2 0 

205  0 0 

14* 

>17}.  A poor  rocky  farm,  and 
little  competition. 

Clontinagoolan, 

Shanks, William,  and  Co., 

Heron,  William,  . 

7 0 2 

5 1 0 

130  0 0 

28 

J 

January  4. 

Ballylone, 

Davis,  Trustees,  . 

Burrows,  George,  . 

61  3 20 

60  10  0 

930  0 0 

15* 

' Judicial  rent  fixed  here  at 

for  " is  equal  to  19}  years' 
purchase. 

..  19, 

Ballymacam, . 

Murray,  Thomas,  . 

Tate,  Joseph, 

15  2 0 

12  2 0 

150  0 0 

124 

Indifferent  land,  and  little 
competition. 

Ballylone, 

Mulholland,  Thomas,  . 

Flynn,  James, 

19  1 30 

18  19  6 

324  0 0 

17 

January  20, 

Magheraknock, 

Skelly,  Mathew,  . 

Rogers,  James,  and 

23  3 11 

23  18  2 

17*. 

Ballymacam, . 

Foreman,  'William, 

Cromie,  Richard  H., 

26  2 33 

22  15  0 

505  0 0 

22 

Duffield,  Arthur,  . . 

Smyth,  William,  . 

12  2 15 

8 10  0 

240  0 0 

April  7, 

Ballykine, 

SI‘Manu8,  Loughlin, 

Armstrong,  Andrew, 

11  3 34 

9 0 0 

110  0 0 

12* 

Vendor  obliged  to  sell  owing 
to  financial  difficulties. 

Ballymacam,  . 

Stewart,  John,  , . . j 

M'Carthy,  Andrew, 

15  0 29 

12  5 6 

281  5 0 

22} 

Dec.  28, 

M'Calla,  John,  . 

Cromie,  Andrew,  . 

17  1 1 

14  0 0 

305  0 0 

1883. 

January  4, 

Ballykine, 

Gibson.  Andrew,  . 

Brown,  Francis,  . 

21  1 9 

16  14  0 

210  0 0 

14* 

Poor  farm  and  little  com- 
petition. 

February  1 0, 

Ballymacam,  . 

Parker,  David, 

Craig,  Joseph, 

4 3 30 

3 2 0 

100  0 0 

32} 

Glassdrumond, 

Simpson,  Samuel,  . 

M'Kelvey,  W illiam, 

5 0 37 

6 7 0 

April  0, 

Ballynahinch, 

Davis,  John,  . 

M'Cauley,  John,  . 

6 3 0 

8 0 0 

185  0 0 

f2°ft- 

Judicial  rent  fixed  here  at 

£6  15s.,  of  which  “amount 

sold  for"  is  equal  to  27 

H-.y  ,7 

M'Keown,  Bemd.(Exrs.), 

M'Keown,  Bernard, 

13  0 0 

10  1 0 

200  0 0 

20 

years’  purchase. 

Blakely,  Delacherois,  . 

Smyth,  James,  and 

9 0 36 

8 10  0 

205  0 0 

24 

Sold  under  Judioial  rent. 

another. 

February  15, 

Bell,  William, 

Hall,  Samuel, . 

7 2 20 

5 17  0 

100  0 0 

17 

Judicial  rent  fixed  here  at 

for"  is  equal  to  26  years’ 
purchase. 

„ 19, 

Dobbin,  William,  . 

Grant,  Dickson, 

2 3 36 

2 10  0 

42  5 0 

17 

Poor  land  and  little  com- 

Glassdrumond, 

Mngowan,  Margaret,  . 

M'Cann,  Alexander, 

7 16 

5 2 0 

75  0 0 

14} 

April  19, 

Cnrgycreevy,  . 

Patterson,  John  B„ 

Martin,  Samuel, 

5 0 6 

4 10  0 

153  0 0 

34 

Sept.  U, 
October  16, 

Ballymacam,  . 
Creveytcnant, 

Gibson,  Robert,  . 
Robinson,  James,  . 

Brown,  William,  . 
Hill,  Johnston, 

14  1 5 
0 0 14 

11  12  0 
8 7 6 

140  3 0 

16} 

22 ; Judicial  rent. 

November  G, 

Cnrgycreevy,  . 
Clontinagoolan, 

Patterson,  Samuel, 
Rogers,  Thomas,  . 

Patterson,  James,  . 
Patterson,  John,  . 

7 0 20 
18  1 0 

7 10 
12  6 0 

170  0 0 

14 

Judicial  rent;  little  compo- 

..  8, 

Ballymaglave, 

Dobbin,  William,  . 

Ferguson,  William, 

11  2 18 

9 14  0 

300  0 0 

31 

1884. 

Cargycroevy,  . 

Edgar,  William,  . 

Patterson,  James,  . 

25  2 10 

26  16  0 

390  0 0 

144 

Judicial  rent  fixod  here  at 
£22.  of  which  “ amount 

sold  for”  is  equal  to  18 
years'  purchase. 

Dec.  li, 

Glassdrumond, 

Bennett,  Hugh'  ICC.,  . 

Coulter,  Hamilton, 

33  0 0 

30  0 0 

600  0 0 

20 

22 

..  18, 

Ballymaglave, 

Moffett,  William,  . 

Dobbin,  William,  . 

6 1 20 

3 5 0 

1885. 

January  29, 

Cargycreevy,  . 

Patterson,  James, 

Patterson,  Pbares, . 

40  3 26 

24  0 0 

1,050  0 0 

43} 

134 

March  6, 

Ballylone, 

Mulholland,  Thomas,  . 

Flynn,  James, 

31  2 37 

£21 108.,  of  which  “amount 

years’  purchase. 

— 

B b b b 2 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION, 
PAPER  No.  11. 

Ballynahinch  Estate  op  the  Trustees  op  Kz^-continued. 


Captain  Meade’s  Estate. 


1881. 

9th  May,  . 
1884. 

Teerfergua,  • 

James  Cantley, 

Richard  Heron  and 
George  Cantley. 

8 2 26 

6.15  0 

300  0 0 

44  . | 

29th  Jan., 

Ballymacareney,  . 

Andrew  M'Auley, . 

James  Rowan, 

23  0 13 

19  4 6 

627  0 0 

32 

„ 

Widow  Spiers, 

5 3 2 

4 14  0 

145  0 0 

32 

7th  August, 

Tcorkelly, 

William  M-Cullogh,  . 

John  Knox,  . 

15  1 18 

13  8 10 

345  0 0 

25 

This  land  was  considerably 
exhausted  by  neglect  and 
bad  tillage. 

- " 

Drumarkin,  . 

Stephen  Lennon,  . . j 

Hugh  Mulligan, 

11  3 0 

10  6 0 

450  0 0 

43 
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Captain  Meade's  Estate — continued. 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 


PAPER  No.  11. 


County  of  Donegal  Estate  of  Sir  John  Leslie,  Bart. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

of 

Years' 

Pur- 

Observations. 

A.  B.  P. 

£ $.  d. 

£ B.  d. 

1883. 

191 

July  24. 

Lettercran,  . 

Norah  M'Barren,  . 

James  Morris, 

19  1 16 

1883. 

16J 

May  21, 

Carrickoughter, 

James  Gormley,  . 

William  Moore, 

5 10 

3 0 0 

Sept.  18, 

Gortenessy,  . 

Mrs.  Robinson, 

Thomas  Aiken, 

48  0 0 

37  17  6 

Backwood  and  Firs, 

do. 

Thomas  Ross, 

21  0 0 

12  12  0 

Came,  . 

John  Hilliard, 

David  Funston, 

38  0 0 

14  0 0 

275  0 0 

1884. 

10.1 

March  31, 

Sesheaskilty, 

Elizabeth  Brown, . • 

James  Henderson, . 

18  1 11 

11  10  0 

1885. 

Jan.  24, 

Carrickoughter, 

James  M‘Elrone,  . 

Lawrence  M‘Gee,  . 

7 2 5 

Feb.  24, 

Kimmea, 

William  Abraham, 

Joseph  Wilson, 

67 

1886. 

141 

Feb.  8, 

Belalt,  North, 

James  Cooper, 

John  Mills,  . 

19  3 0 

Estate  of  The  Earl  of  Roden  in  the  County  of  Down. 


November  6, 

Aughnacullion. 

Eliza  Graham,  • 

John  Cunningham, . 

6 2 10 

0 5 0 

25  0 0 

100 

Unreclaimed  bog. 

1882. 

Large  house  on  place. 

November  5, 

Augbnacullion,  • 

Mrs.  Ker, 

G.  W.  Spankie, 

19  1 10 

16  16  0 

300  0 0 

19 

1883. 

No  house  on  place. 

November  5, 

Burrenbane,  , 

Valentine  Stewart, 

Henry  Halliday, 

12  0 

110 

30  0 0 

29 

November  6, 

Tolleymore, 

William  Camlin,  . 

Joseph  Smylie, 

15  0 0 

14  15  0 

175  0 0 

12 

1879. 

November  6, 

Tolleymore,  . 

Francis  Quin, 

Thomas  Kean, 

3 1 15 

4 15  0 

30  0 0 

April  4, 

Tolleymore,  . 

William  M'Cartan, 

William  Holmes,  . 

7 0 35 

* * i 

180  0 0 

25$ 

1884. 

May  25, 

Tolleymore, 

William  Saul,  . 

Owen  King,  . 

7 0 10 

5 6 0 

223  0 0 

1882. 

May  26, 

Ballyhafry, 

P.  C.  Baxter, 

G.  W.  Spankie, 

15  0 24 

15  6 0 

135  0 0 

1886. 

Sept,  28, 

Ballyliafry, 

G.  W.  Spankie, 

Henry  Halliday, 

7 0 8 

7 0 0 

37  0 0 

5$ 

■i  This  farm  was  divided  and 

28 

do.. 

Miss  Blakeley, 

8 0 16 

1 Miss  Blakeley. 

..  28 

Aughnacullion, 

do.. 

William  Stewart,  . 

19  1 10 

15  16  0 

260  0 0 

16$ 

Large  house  on  place. 

1885. 

August  2 

Tullybranlgan, 

Rev.  J.  Hannah,  P.P.,  . 

John  Doran,  . 

4 3 35 

7 18  6 

38  0 0 

4i 

do.,  do. 

1883. 

February, 

Fogany  Bane,  . 

Edward  Macavna,  . 

Owen  Devlin,  . 

3 1 10 

3 4 0 

nearly 

April  17 

Clonacullion,  . 

Joseph  Shaw, 

Patrick  Kane, . 

34  3 30 

5 10  0 

50  0 0 

9 

1882. 

Nov.  1 

Tullybranigan, 

Thomas  Martin, 

John  Doran,  . 

10  3 10 

8 0 0 

1883. 

December 

Tullybranigan, 

William  Waring,  . 

Robert  Dodds,  ». 

19  3 20 

19  6 4 

400  0 0 

21 

nearly 

Lease  for  life  of  Prince  of 
Wales.  Good  house,  lets  the 
house  for  £30  a year  without 

March  1 

Fogany  Banc,  . 

Denis  M'Poland,  . 

M.  Devlin, 

any  land. 

July  1 

do.  Reagh, 

John  M'Anallan,  . 

Michael  Rafferty,  . 

2 0 0 

2 13  6 



Edmond  Francis  Vesey  Knox’s 

Estate  in  County  Down. 

1882,  . 

Killagliy, 

James  M'Hinch,  . 

James  Fulton, 

32  2 28 

40  0 0 

720  0 0 

18 

Rent  reduced  by  Land  tom- 

Bold  shortly  after. 

1884,  . 

do.  . 

Ann  M'Eee,  . 

Hugh  Mawhinney, 

53  3 3 

60  0 0 

1,120  0 0 

18$ 

Rent  reduced  by  Land  Com- 
missioners from  £68. 
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PAPER  No.  11. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Manchester’s  Estate. 


No. 

Date  of  Sale. 

TownlantL 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

Y“rr8’ 

Observations. 

Itl”' 

' 

. „ „ 

c . 

. 

£ s. 

i. 

Dec.  21, 

Balteagh, 

Duke  of  Manchester,  . 

Thomas  Ray, 

4 3 26 

5 13 

6 

60  2 

6 

ni 

Judicial  rent. 

Seagoe,  . . . 

Executors  of  Rev.  L.  D. 

Samuel  Wilson, 

9 2 15 

19  16 

6 

177  9 

6 

9 

Old  rent  Now  fixed  at  £16. 

Elliott. 

Duke  of  Manchester,  . 

10  0 

2 0 

0 

10  0 

0 

10 

Judicial  rent. 

1882. 

12  2 32 

25  8 

0 

132  0 

0 

8* 

Old  rent.  Judicial  rent  now 

February, 

Mullaglass,  . , 

John  Johnston, 

0 3 32 

1 3 

4 15 

0 

4 

Judicial  rent.  Spent  bog. 

April  5, 

lisniskey. 

John  Watson, 

5 0 0 

4 17 

0 

21  9 

0 

Dec.  13, 

Corremagh  and 

John  M'Clelland,  . 

Patrick  Quinn, 

19  3 9 

7 

SlienagUah. 

Tcrryhoogan, 

George  Greenfield, 

Thomas  Jones, 

4 0 0 

4 10 

0 

40  0 

• 

9i 

1883. 

Feb.  28, 

Lisniskey, 

John  Watson, 

Edward  M‘Cann,  . 

6 0 8 

4 17 

0 

” 

Balteagh, 

M'Mullen  and  Andrews, 

William  Gracey,  . 

8 3 35 

10  6 

0 

Drumnagoon, 

Moses  M'Minn, 

Robert  Lynas, 

7 3 6 

7 0 

0 

55  0 

Ballymore, 

John  Hardy, 

Bernard  Bums, 

7 3 0 

10  18 

8 

ni 

George  M'Cullagli, 

26  0 11 

35  16 

7 

417  1 

10 

October  29, 

Aughlish, 

Thomas  Frazier,  . 

Andrew  Clarke, 

45  3 0 

50  0 

0 

1,080  0 

0 

Robert  Emerson,  . 

Joseph  Donnell,  . 

8 2 26 

3 10 

0 

John  M'Parland,  . 

Patrick  Tate, 

1 3 37 

1 19 

8 

20  10 

0 

10 

Clanrole, 

Duke  of  Manchester,  . 

Elizabeth  Wilson,  . 

18  1 0 

21  0 

0 

260  0 

0 

121 

This  farm  was  run  out.  Judi- 
cial rent. 

Balteagh,  Drumgor, 

William  Gracey,  . 

13  1 10 

16  0 

0 

191  6 

9 

12 

Judicial  rent. 

1884. 

Sept.  25, 

Cornegat, 

Anthony  Maginness, 

3 1 3 

10 

1885. 

Sept.  10, 

Mullahead, 

James  M‘Fadden;  . 

7 1 21 

7 11 

" 

,,  14, 

Ballymore, 

Thomas  Greenaway, 

25  0 0 

27  17 

0 

61 

” 

Decembers, 

Balteagh, 

Patrick  Lavery, 

8 3 11 

8 16 

* 

" 

Cros8macaghily,  . 

Henry  Dixon, 

11  2 13 

1 

1886. 

Lisnamintry,  . 

William  Hopps, 

9 3 1 

9 15 

0 

48  15 

, 

51 

- 

Mullaglass, 

David  M‘Bimey,  . 

3 12 

3 0 

0 

Crossmacaghly, 

Thomas  J.  Jones,  . 

21  2 26 

Balteagh, 

William  Gracey,  . 

4 3 23 

3 15 

0 

" 

1884. 

8| 

June  10, 

Corremagh,  . 

Alexander  Turner, 

Patrick  Quinn, 

19  2 36 

17  10 

0 

April  9, 

Ballymore  and 

Exors.  of  John  M'Gann, 

Bernard  M'Cann,  . 

5 1 25 

6 0 

Feb.  15, 

Mullcntine,  . 

Martha  Jane  Joyce, 

Benjamin  Hatchett, 

25  3 5 

27  5 

0 

270  14 

0 

8i 

Old  leasehold  rent 

March  19, 

Lisnamintry,  . 

Robert  M‘ Murry,  . 

John  Holmes,  , 

42  3 0 

44  10 

0 

Feb.  28, 

Aughlish, 

Francis  Wilkinson, 

William  Anderson, 

5 0 4 

1885. 

265  16 

March  19, 

Balteagh, 

James  Kerr,  . 

William  Gracey,  . 

24  1 35 

0 

„ 24, 

Ballymore, 

Isabella  Maginness, 

David  Strain, 

25  1 0 

29  0 

0 

Corcraln  and  Ger- 

J.  and  E.  Burns,  . 

Joseph  Waugh, 

70  0 0 

June  8th, 

vaghy. 

Ballymore, 

Robert  Gamble,  . 

George  Taylor, 

8 15 

9 12 

0 

75  0 

0 

Judicial 

July  23rd, 

Lisbane  and  M’glass, 

Reps,  of  Joseph  Harden, 

George  Bailance,  . 

72  3 10 

0 

3 

Oct.  30th, 

Mullahead, 

James  Kenny, 

Charles  Magennis, . 

39  1 16 

37  10 

0 

1 0 30 

1 10 

0 

„ 13th, 

Ballymore, 

Thomas  Mains, 

Jane  Harcourt,  now 

17  0 30 

18  0 

0 

85  0 

0 

•41 

Mrs.  Harcourt,  a Judgment 

„ 20th, 

Tamnifiglasson, 

Thomas  Gibson,  . 

Wm.  Woodhouse,  . 

15  0 16 

17  0 

0 

71  0 

0 

4i 

Judioial  rent 

Dec.  3rd, 

Crcwbeg, 

Thomas  Devlin,  , 

Thomas  Denny, 

10  0 0 

0 

12 

” 

„ 18th, 

Crankey, 

John  Mason, 

William  Thomas 

22  3 35 

22  0 

M'Cammon. 

18 

Jan.  19th, 

Cornegat, 

Rev.  James  Steen, 

Bernard  Farrell,  . 

8 3 0 

14  17 

0 

265  0 

„ 13th, 

Knockmena,  . 

William  Twinain, 

Robert  Twinain, 

28  0 10 

29  10 

0 

19 

.,  9th, 

| Crankey, 

George  Halliday,  . 

David  Halliday,  . 

16  2 30 

15  0 

0 

6 

14 

„ 27th, 

Tullyhappy,  . 

Reps.  Jane  Ewart, 

Wm.  Buchannan,  . 

14  0 0 

14  10 

Feb.  26th, 

Mullahead, 

E.  Nichols,  . 

Joseph  Fowler, 

10  6 

1 6 

0 

36  0 

0 

34 

« 

March  17th, 

Selshon,  . • 

James  Treanor,  . 

Elizabeth  Annesley, 

4 1 10 

84  0 

u 

18 

May  17th, 

Drumgor, 

12  2 20 

12  0 

— 

— 
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LAND  ACTS  ROYAL  COMMISSION. 

PAPER  No.  11. 

PORTAFERRY,  STRANGFORD,  AND  QuiNTIN  ESTATES. 


Date  of 
Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Landlord. 

Gen.  A.  Nugent, 

Ballyrusley,  . 

Margaret  Gilmore, 

John  Dines, 

April  itb, 

Ballyitokes,  . 

James  Maglennon,  . 

James  Doran, 

May. 

Ballyfounder,  . 

John  Alex-Gunning, 

Mary  Anne  Wil- 

Gen.A.Nugent, 

Ballyweird, 

Same,  . 

Same,  . 

May  12th, 

Ballybranigan, 

Robert  John  More- 
land. 

William  Dorman, 

Corrog,  . 

Same, 

Same,  . 

Lord  de  Ros,  . 

May  22nd, 

Bone  Castle,  . 

Robert  DenYer, 

John  M‘Alister,  . 

Robert  Dickson, 

June  8 th, 

Dooey,  . 

Charles  Park, 

William  Park, 

Wm.  R.  Ancke- 
till,  esq.. 

Ang.  3rd, 

Whitehills, 

Trustcesof  William 
Stockdale,  deed. 

Edward  Connor, 

Lord  de  Ros,  . 

Sept.  21st. 

Keentagh, 

Robert  M‘Kinney,  . 

William  Kerr,  . 

Gen.  A Nugent, 

Same, 

Same,  . 

Tara, 

Same, 

Same,  . 

Same, 

Same,  . 

- 

Tieveshilly,  . 

S“”.  ■ • ■ 

Same,  . 

20  0 0 
28  2 3 
80  9 0 


0 12 

2 19 

3 8 


Judicial  holding. 


Yearly  tenancy. 
Judicial  holdings 


I Leasehold. 

Si  l-j  Judicial  holding. 


Colonel  G.  R.  Hamilton’s  Estate. 




No. 

Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

1 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

Years' 
Pur- 
j chase. 

Observations. 

1882. 

Not.  1, 

A.  n.  r. 

£ S.  d. 

£ s.  d.  ^ 

Rathcnnningham,  . 
Killylcagh  Corpora- 
tion. 

James  Farrell, 
Dayid  Marshall,  . 

William  Farrell,  . 
William  M'Clurg,  . 

98  3 33 
2 3 7 

108  0 0 
3 10  0 

600  0 0 
80  0 0 

51 

23 

1888. 

Nor.  l. 

Killyleagh  Corpora- 
. tlon. 

Lisnasnllagli,  . 

Archibald  F.  M'Greevy, 
Hugh  Beattie, 

William  M'llhour,  . 
James  Patterson,  . 

7 0 29 
20  2 33 

■ 9 10  0 
18  15  0 

180  0 0 

19 

Not  known.  Was  a debt 
transaction  between  tae 
parties. 

Tenant  Right  Sales  on  Estate  of  A.  Sharman  Crawford,  Esq.,  d.l. 


Names  of  Vendors- 

Names  of  Purchasers. 

Townland. 

Date  of'Sale. 

Farm. 

Statute 

Acres 

Annual 

Rent. 

Price 

Realised. 

A-  B.  P. 

£ S.  d. 

£ e.  d. 

William  Jackson,  . 

Crcevycarnonan,  . 

August,  1884, 

23  0 32 

18  0 0 

300  0 O 

John  Nixon,  . 

Rademon,  . 

October,  1984, 

James  H.  Hamilton, 

H.  and  J.  Kilpatrick,  . 

October,  1885, 

Robert  Stewart,  . 

Crcevycarnonan,  . 

-40  0 

Heps.  Mary  Golston, 

Adam  Sloan, . 

Rademon, 

Dec.,  • 1886, 

81  , 1 13 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Lieutenant-General  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  de  Ros’s  Strangford  Estate. 


Date  gf  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

of 

Years' 

Pur- 

chase. 

Observations. 

1881.  ! 

A.  R.  P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ s.  d. 

Yearly  tenancy. 

December  28, 

t Ballystokes,  . 

John  M'Glennon, 

John  Heming, 

10  2 20 

11  S 0 

78  0 0 

7 

April  4, 

James  Maglennon, 

James  Doran, 

1G  0 31 

14  3 8 

110  0 0 

1 

Judicial  tenancy. 

Bone  Castle,  . 

R bert  Denvir, 

John  M'Alister,  . 

25  1 85 

28  2 3 

483  3 0 

17  . 

Yearly  tenancy. 

Robert  Dickson,  . 

33  3 10 

30  9 0 

866  18  0 

28 

August  8, 

Whitehills,  . 

Trustees  of  Wm.  Stock- 
dale,  deceased. 

Edward  Connor,  . 

64  1 20 

50  0 0 
: 

370  0 0 

Judicial  tenancy. 

William  Robert  Ancketell,  Esq.,  Quinton  Estate. 


Major-General  Andrew  Nugent’s  Portaferry  Estate. 


1883. 

February  8, 

Ballyfounder, . 

John  and  Jane  Gracey, . 

John  Alexander 
Gunning. 

4. 

1 34 

50  0 0 

1000 

nearly 

12 

| Judicial  tenanoy. 

, 8. 

Ballyweird,  . 

31 

3 6 

35  0 0 

nearly 

” 

April  16, 

Ballyherly, 

Christy  Lennon,  . 

Thomas  Maxwell,  . 

s 

3 19 

4 3 10 

70 

0 

Judicial  tenancy,  with  an- 

6 

1 10 

7 9 4 

17  10 

0 

6s.  weekly  to  wife  should 

she  survive  her  husband. 

August  17, 

Tieveshilly,  . 

Barbara  Caughey, 

James  Lennon, 

14 

3 6 

14  0 0 

155 

0 

0 

11 

nearly 

27 

Judicial  tenancy. 

December  28, 

Derry,  . 

Edward  Bryce, 

Michael  Magee, 

« 

l 0 

7 15  0 

185 

0 

0 

Judicial  tenancy.  I s close  to 
town  of  Portaferry. 

1884. 

Judicial  tenancy. 

March  18, 

Eallyrushy,  . 

Margaret  Gilmore, 

John  Dines,  . 

12 

3 20 

12  10  0 

100 

° 

0 

8 

ipwds 

of 

April  8, 

Tara, 

Exors.  of  Eliza  Murphy. 

George  M'Nabb,  . 

24 

1 30 

31  0 0 

0 

10 

May 

Ballyfounder, . 

John  Alexander  Gun- 

Maryanne  Wilson,  . 

40 

1 34 

50  0 0 

f " 

GOO 

0 

0 

\ 

Ballyweird,  . 

31 

3 5 

35  0 0 

12, 

Ballybranigan, 

Robert  John  Moreland, 

William  Donnan,  . 

17 

3 2 

340 

n 

n 

a 

{ ” " 

12, 

Corrog,  . 

22 

1 22 

Sept.  21, 

Keentagh, 

Robert  M'Kinney. 

William  Kerr. 

1 3 

8 10  0 

f •' 

17 

2 19 

23  16  2 

0 12 

8 10  0 

1*827 

11 

8 

55 

*j  Judicial  tenancy. 

„ 21, 

2 19 

6 5 0 

j ..  ., 

,,  21, 

Tieveshilly,  . 

8 

3 8 

11  15  0 
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Mullaglass  Estate,  the  Property  of  William  James  Hall,  Esq. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townlana. 

1 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent. 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

ears’ 

chase. 

Observations. 

1886. 

16th  Jan.,  . 
5th  March, 

Glassdromond, 
Cloughreagh, . 

Joseph  Murphy,  . 
Mary  M‘Coy, 

Henry  Fenn,  . 
Patrick  Donnelly, . 

7 1 24 
2 0 0 

£.  s.  d. 
5 14  0 
1 14  6 

£ a.  d. 
136  0 0 
20  0 0 

• 23 
12 

No  house  on  this. 

8th  May,  . 
12th  June, . 

Mullaglass,  . 

Michael  Shane,  . 
John  Brown, 

Edwd.  Shijnmon8, . 

2 2 20 
6 2 21 

2 9 6 
6 9 6 

33  0 0 
114  16  0 

13 

20 

1884. 

16th  May,  . 
8th  „ . 

llth  Jan.,  . 
1st  Feb.,  . 

Goragh,  . , 

Mullaglass,  . 

Goragh,  . 

Bernard  Tumilty, . 
John  Brown, 

Heps.  T.  Bantin,  . 
George  Clarke,  . 

Robert  Forsythe,  . 
Edwd.  Shimmons, . 
Thomas  Alderdice, , 
John  Porter, . 

8 2 21 
2 2 12 
11  0 26 
13  1 26 

8 16  0 
2 3 6 
9 0 0 
13  10  0 

140  0 0 
39  16  11 
137  17  6 
195  0 0 

16 

18 

15 

HI 

No  house  on  this. 

1883. 

19th  Jan.,  . 

Henry  Woods, 

Josh.  Whigham,  . 

12  3 10 

12  0 0 

210  0 0 

174 

1882. 

20th  March, 

Mullaglass,  . . 

Jane  Cnrtmill,  . 

Wm.  M‘Clelland,  . 

8 3 28 

8 0 0 

190  0 0 

23i 

7th  June,. 

Cloughreagh, 

Exors.  James  Hunter,  . 

And.  R.  Williamson, 

12  2 20 

20  0 0 

1,300  0 0 

60| 

There  is  a public  house  n 

Goragh,  . 

S.  M.  Hunter, 

6 3 8 

12  0 0 

300  0 0 

25 

A valuable  dwellmg-houseW 
to  a sub-tenant  on  premia 

1882. 

12th  May,  . 

Mullaglass, 

John  Brown, 

Edwd.  Shimmons,. 

. i. 

6 0 0 

103  3 9 

17 

' 1881. 
22nd  April, 

Goragh,  . . . 

Cloughinney,  . 

Reps.  Wm.  Galbraith,  . 
James  M'Wherter, 

James  M'Wherter, 
John  Best, 

23  1 18 
14  3 20 

20  0 0 
13  10  0 

220  0 0 
183  15  0 

11 

134 

1883. 
Nov.,  . 

John  Henry  Porter,  . 

Wm.  Buchanan,  . 

20  0 11 

19  0 0 

400  0 0 

21 

1884. 

1st  Feb , . 

Lett, 

Reps.  Josh.  Short, 

Gawn  Douglas, 

35  0 9 

32  0 0 

460  0 0 

« 

1886. 

20th  Nov., . 

Mullaglass, 

John  Rantin, 

Wm.  Corkey, 

9 3 20 

9 10  0 

207  7 6 

22 

Narrow  Water  Estate,  Go.  Down,  the  Property  of  William  James  Hall,  Esq. 


1886. 

10th  Sept.,. 

Ballygarvigan, 

Henry  Emerson  and 
Charles  Quinn  (Exors. 

Denis  Marron, 

10  1 5 

10  0 0 

115  0 0 

114 

1886. 

2nd  Dec., . 

Donaghaguy,  . 

Savage). 

Samuel  Gibbony, 

Richard  Nugent,  . 

6 0 19 

6 5 0 

30  0 0 

54 

In  1857  Gibbony  came  into 

possession,  paying  notlunj 

ta:  £05  12*  64 

through  former  tenant  run- 
ning into  arrears. 

18th  Mar.,  . 

Burren,  . 

Bridget  M'Avoy,  . 

Daniel  M'Avoy,  . 

7 1 30 

2 10  0 

51  0 0 

20 

2nd  April, 
19th  Fob.,  . 

Ballyde8land, . 
Rlngmaoilroy, 

John  Murphy,  . . | 

Reps.  Mary  Crawford, 

James  Burns, 
Wm.  Law,  . 

5 3 36 
10  2 20 

5 15  0 
12  0 0 

68  15  0 
246  0 0 

12 

204 

1886. 

7th  Jan.,  . 

Clonallon, 

Wm.  James  Hall, 

Benjamin  Wilson, . 

19  0 20 

22  0 0 

150  0 0 

> 

1881. 

13th  April, 

Ballydeslaud,  . 

James  M'Anulty,  . 

Samuel  Martin,  . 

13  8 14 

11  0 0 

89  10  0 

8 

1882. 
Jan.,  . 

Augbnamoira, 

Reps.  E.  Collins,  . 

Bernard  Fegan, 

7 1 30 

5 4 0 

70  0 0 

» 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

The  Lord  Farnham’s  Estate  in  County  Cavan. 


Date  of  Sale. 

Townland. 

Vendor. 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

No. 

of 

Years’ 

Pur- 

Observations. 

1881,  • • 
1882,  . 

1683,  . 

1884,  • 

1885,  . 

1886,  . 

Derrycramp,  . 
Cloggah, 
Derrylurgan,  . 

Gortbrattan,  . 
Claudah, . 

Richard  Sunderland 
Joseph  Montgomery,  . 
Thomas  Morrow,  . 
Robert  Fegan, 

Eliza  Black,  . 

Martin  Beattie,  . 
Thomas  Malcomson, 
James  Hawthorn, . 
Joseph  Power, 

William  Pratt. 
Lawrence  Brady,  • 
Arthur  M‘Donald,  . 
Robert  White. 
Robert  Kenny, 

William  Hamilton, 
Joseph  Owens, 
John  Reilly,  . 
Patrick  Lynch. 

A.  B.  P. 
26  0 0 
42  3 IS 

24  2 0 
12  3 5 
20  0 0 

23  1 0 
22  • 7 

25  0 0 
11  1 8 

£ s.  <i 
38  18  10 
58  0 0 
28  0 0 
17  19  0 
24  11  4 

38  0 10 

24  1 0 

25  12  6 
12  8 6 

£ s.  if. 
400  0 0 
850  0 0 
350  0 0 
250  0 0 
150  0 0 

320  0 0 
200  0 0 
350  0 0 
200  0 0 

10 

11 

12Jt 

6 

81 

8J 

15 

Leasehold. 

Judioial. 

Leasehold. 

Judicial.  Farm  very  much 
neglected. 

Leasehold. 

Yearly"  tenancy. 



DliUHBAHACHEE  ASO  ACTOK  ESTATES— The  PbOPEKTT  OP  MaXWEIE  0.  CtOSE,  Es <). 


1885. 

50th  Nov.,  . 

Rathconvllle,  . 

William  Buchanan, 

Alex.  Buchanan,  . 

9 0 12 

8 10  0 

136  2 6 

17 

1886. 

29th  Jan.,  . 

Carcrum, 

William  Clements, 

Thomas  Robinson, . 

8 1 25 

7 10  0 

127  0 0 

17 

1885. 

2nd  Oct.,  . 

Lissummon,  . 

John  Lynch,  . 

Wm.  James  Finch, 

3 3 28 

8 11  6 

64  IS  3 

18 

30th  May,  . 
7th  Nov.,  . 

Ballyreagh,  . 
Cruemore, 

Mrs.  Poole,  . 

Hu.  Flack  and  R.  S. 
Milne. 

John  Alderdice, 
Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  . 

5 10 
14  3 82 

3 16 
11  0 0 

45  0 0 
200  0 0 

15 

1885. 

13th  Feb.,  . 
13th  „ . 

14th  March, 

17th  April, . 
27th  Feb.,  . 

Carrickbrack, . 
Lisnisk,  . 
Tannyokey,  . 

Glassdromond, 
Ballyreagh,  . 

John  Clarke, . 

Hugh  Stewart, 

Robert  Stevenson  and 
Others. 

Richard  Stott, 

Mary  Campbell,  . 

James  Clarke, 

John  Clarke,  . 

A.  R,  Williamson,  . 

William  Hunter,  . 
Elizabeth  M’Mullen, 

12  1 0 
27  0 9 
12  3 1 

3 1 22 
6 2 30 

10  0 0 
24  0 0 
12  12  0 

3 8 0 
6 4 0 

245  0 0 
484  0 0 
205  0 0 

59  5 7 
107  0 0 

244 

18 

17 

17 

1888. 

30th  Nov.,  . 
16th  „ . 

Drumbanaghcr, 
Tullynacross, . 

John  and  James  Coburn, 
George  Whiteside, 

Peter  Quinn,  esq.,  . 
William  Calvert,  . 

5 0 3 
10  2 31 

5 5 0 
10  0 0 

85  5 0 
198  0 0 

16 

20 

1882. 

29th  Dec.,  . 

Augliantaraghan,  . 

John  Jones  and  Sisters, 

James  M'.Vhlin, 

4 2 1 

4 10  0 

67  10  0 

15 

1881. 

1st  July,  . 

Lissummon,  • 

Mary  H’Court,  . 

Charles  Rafferty,  . 

21  0 17 

17  0 0 

260  0 0 

15 

1882. 

3rd  March, 

Lisraw,  . . . 

Mrs.  Sarah  Moody, 

John  Little,  •• 

23  3 0 

22  0 0 

356  0 0 

16 

7th  Jan.,  . 

Glassdromond, 

Mrs.  Sarah  Moody, 

William  Hunter,  . 

14  1 29 

12  10  0 

238  2 6 

19 

1884. 
10th  Oct.. 

Killabodagh,  . 

Rose  M’Court, 

Patrick  M’Court.  . 

6 12 

5 10  0 

120  0 0 

22 

Sundry  Estates. 


Vendor.  | Purchaser. 


G.1T..I.  Alexander 


Carrickaldreen, 


1883. 
19  Not., 


Michael  Hanratty, 


Michael  M‘Coy. 


Chas.  M'Parland, 


James  Murphy.  . 
Jno.&Patk.  Daily,  | 
John  Crawley,  . 
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PAPER  No.  11. 

Sundry  Estates — continued. 


1 1 

No. 

Data  of 
Sale. 

Landlord. 

County. 

Townland. 

V.nte, 

Purchaser. 

Acreage. 

Rent 

Amount 
Sold  for. 

Pur- 

chase. 

Observations. 

1885.  1 

A.  B.  P. 

£ g.  d. 

£ g.  d. 

Feb., 

G.  H.  J.  Alexander, 

Carriokasticken,  . 

Pat  Murpby, 

Peter  M'Cann,  . 

2 0 22 

•1  7 10 

18  10  0 

15 

*38.  per  pound 
donation  al- 
lowed on  this. 

Dec.,  | 

Latbirgat,  . 

Owen  M'Cann,  . I 

Owen  M'Parland, 

12  0 23 

*6  3 3 

95  0 0 

15 

1883.  ! 

'21  Feb., 

Tullymacrieve,  . 

Terence  Hanlon, 

John  M'Coy, 

7 0 0 

*5  3 5 

210  0 0 

40 

10  „ i 

Trustees  late  Ed- 
ward Quinn. 

Drumilly,  . 

Jph.  M'Parland, . 

Luke  M'Parland, 

8 1 84 

*6  0 0 

90  0 0 

15 

*5s.  per  pound 
donation  al- 
lowed on  this. 

- 

A.  H.  Synge, 

TuUyvallen, 

Adam  G.  Morris, 

Robert  Ardis,  . 

9 0 14 

5 10  0 

165  0 0 

30  : 

26  Feb., 

„ 

Tullinavall, 

Patrick  Loy,  . j 

Francis  Rooney, . 

16  1 20 

7 0 0 

165  0 0 

23 

1883. 

ffm.  Jno.  Preston] 

8 Dec.,  i 

» 

Tullyvalen, 

Samuel  Copeland, 

G 2 0 

6 10  0 

155  0 0 

23 

1885. 

13  Mar.,  | 

Mrs.  M.  A.  Carr, . 

Bridget  Murphy, 

16  2 30 

12  0 0 

270  0 0 

225 

1883. 

26  Oct., 

Macartney  and 
Dunbar. 

Ballybrick, . 

Catherine  Bums, 

Thomas  Sawey,  . 

6 1 15 

6 0 0 

107  8 6 

18 

19  May, 

” 

Edward  Sawey,  . 

Michael  M'Clory, 

13  3 2 

*14  0 51 

165  16  0 

12 

* 4s.  per  pound 
donation  al- 
lowed on  this. 

1884. 

23  May, 

- 

Alice  Burns,  . 

John  Rafferty,  . 

8 2 0 

*9  17  10 

90  0 0 

9 

1885. 

9 Feb., 

•• 

John  Bums,  . 

Thomas  Sawey,  . 

13  2 0 

•16  9 3 

120  0 0 

7 

1884. 

10  Sept., 

Armagh, 

Ballydoughcrty,  , 

Heps.  E.  Paul,  . 

James  Henry,  . 

6 3 10 

•7  17  8 

102  3 9 

18 

14  Oct., 

L..L,  . . . 

James  Bradley,  . 

James  M'Manness, 

5 0 0 

4 10  0 

100  0 0 

22 

16  April 

Ballydougherty, . 

Joshua  Acheson, 

Mary  M'Manness, 

4 0 6 

*4  7 6 

64  12  0 

15 

16  „ 

" 

- 

Lydia  Acheson,  . 

1 1 10 

*18  5 

21  0 0 

15 
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PAPER  No.  13. 

Summary  of  Tenant-Right  Sales  on  certain  Estates  in  County  of  Londonderry 
since  passing  of  Land  Act  of  1881. 


Handed  in  by  Edmund  Murphy. 


No.  of 
Cases. 

“ 

Bent. 

Estates. 

County. 

Owners’  Names. 

Acreage. 

sold  for. 

Purchase. 

A.  R 

P. 

£ s.  d. 

£ 8.  d. 

Bellaghy, 

nprry. 

Earl  of  Strafford,  Lord 

of  Lady  L.  Trencli,  • 

161 

39 

78  13  0 

1,889  10  0 

24  years. 

8 

Late  Edmund  C.Henry, 

91 

5 

75  5 0 

1,052  0 0 

Nearly  15  years. 

2 

Cecilia,  Lady  Garvagh, 

24 

20 

14  10  0 

320  0 0 

Nearly  23  years. 

James  S.  Stephenson, 
Marquis  of  London- 

- 

18  2 0 

373  0 0 

derry  and  Lord  Dera- 

32 

23 

23  0 0 

279  15  6 

12  years. 

4 

Col.  John  D.  Downing, 

37 

33 

23  7 7 

429  0 0 

19  years. 

4 

Thomas  S.  Ash.  . 

114 

37 

88  2 8 

1,557  0 0 

18  years. 

General  Grave,  . 

20 

33 

27  17  0 

256  0 0 

91  years. 

Catherine  Fleming,  . 

21 

20 

14  8 0 

365  0 0- 

26  years. 

12 

Manleverer, 

111 

39 

85  18  0 

1,405  0 0 

17  years. 

10 

Garvagh,  . 

309 

29 

83  5 11 

1,873  0 0 

22  years. 

; 

James  J . Clark,  . 

27 

33 

20  16  6 

494  0 0 

Nearly  18  years. 

Waterford, 

73 

7 

56  0 0 

15 

C.  T.  M’Causlaud, 

449 

14 

399  10  4 

5,564  0 0 

14  years. 

83 

Ironmongers’ 

Company, 

Trustees  of  late  Sir 

915 

26 

509  3 6 

10,851  6 0 

19  years. 

Samuel  Martin, 

144 

16 

Trustees  Thomas  Scott, 

28 

0 

21  17  0 

590  0 0 

28  years. 

Trustees  Wm.  Cather, 

91 

0 

59  18  9 

1,255  0 0 

23  years. 

Trustees  John  Martin, 

97 

0 

95  0 0 

705  0 0 

7j  years. 

James  Ogilby, 

141 

25 

47  15  0 

645  0 0 

14  years. 

! 

Henry  Tyler, 

21 

15 

40  0 0 

75  0 0 

2 years. 

3 

Miss  Nesbitt, 

— 

15  9 4 

426  10  0 

28  years. 

Michael  Law,  . • . 

04  0 10 

3 18  3 

864  0 0 

41  years. 

Col.  E.  H.  Stotherd,  . 

— 

12  15  0 

250  0 0 

Over  19J  years. 

Major  Brown, 

42 

15 

19  2 0 

438  0 0 

23  years. 

! 

James  Ogilby, 

22 

0 

7 12  0 

160  0 0 

21  years. 

j 

W.  K.  Scott, 

26 

0 

21  10  0 

86  0 0 

4 years. 

4 

W.  F.  Bigger. 

18 

0 

7 0 0 

275  0 0 

39  years. 

H.  Tyler,  . 

22 

0 

15  10  0 

190  0 0 

12  years. 

4 

S.  M.  Macrory,  . 

36 

30 

12  0 0 

200  0 0 

16f  years. 

Mrs.  Campbell,  . 

5 

0 

5 10  0 

110  0 0 

20  years. 

Eev.  R.  Gage.  . 

39 

0 

48  0 0 

212  0 0 

4£  years. 

J.  Postons,  . 

20 

8 

12  0 0 

191  0 0 

16  years. 

R.  P.  Maxwell,  , 

135 

1 

76  12  3 

2,210  0 0 

29  years. 

09 

Skinners’  Company,  . 

1,683 

39 

781  6 0 

15,194  0 0 

Nearly  20  years. 

67 

Mercers’  Company,  . 

503  1 0 

6,173  0 0 

12  years. 

Total, 

5,020  2 27 

3,547  2 7 

58,643  0 6 

17  years. 

Summary  of  Tenant-Right  Sales  on  certain  Estates  in  the  County  of  Donegal  and  County 
of  Tyrone  since  passing  of  Land  Act,  1881. 
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Paper  put  in  by  Mr.  James  G.  Barry,  referred  to  in  his  Evidence. 


PAPER  No.  14. 

Scheme  for  the  Creation  of  Land  Debentures,  referred  to  in  Evidence,  page  419,  question  14423,  &c. 


Under  the  Purchase  Act  of  1885  (Lord  Ashbourne’s) 
the  whole  of  the  purchase  money  may  be  advanced  to 
the  occupying  tenants,  repayable  by  an  annuity  for 
forty-nine  years  at  4 per  cent. 

As  soon  as  the  purchase  money  is  carried  to  the 
account  of  an  estate  sold  under  this  Act,  the  claims  of 
the  immediate  landlord,  and  all  other  persons  interested 
in  the  estate — including  incumbrancers — are  satisfied 
in  cash. 

The  gist  of  my  scheme  is— (1^  That  on  the  transfer 
by  purchase  of  the  landlord’s  property  to  the  occupiers, 
the  mortgages,  family,  and  all  other  charges  affecting 
the  lands,  shall  be  paid  off  in  land  debentures  (bearing 
interest  at  3 per  cent.)  and  not  in  cash.  (2)  That 
these  land  debentures  are  to  be  utilised  for  the  pur- 
chase of  the  landlord’s  property. 

It  is  computed  that  at  least  one-half  of  the  net  agri- 
cultural rental  of  Ireland  is  annually  paid  away  for 
interest  on  these  incumbrances. 

By  paying  off  all  these  charges  in  land  debentures, 
on  tiie  completion  of  a sale,  instead  of  in  cash,  one- 
half,  at  the  lowest  estimation,  of  the  amount  required 
for  the  conversion  of  the  occupiers  into  landowners, 
would  be  available. 

The  State  woidd  be  only  required  to  advance  the 
difference  in  amount  between  the  capitalised  value  of 


these  charges,  and  the  total  price  of  the  estate  to  be 
sold. 

The  new  proprietors  would  pay  for  49  years  an 
annuity  estimated  at  4 per  cent,  on  the  total  purchase 
money. 

The  State  would  guarantee  three  per  cent  to  the 
debenture  holders. 

The  difference,  one  per  cent,  would  go  annually  to 
form  a sinking  fund  to  pay  off  both  the  debentures, 
and  any  money'  advanced  by  the  State. 

For  example — A has  an  estate,  with  a net  rental  of 
£3,000  a year.  The  incumbrances  and  family  charges 
amount  to  £30,000,  on  which  he  pays  four-and-a-half 
per  cent.,  or  £1,350  a year.  He  sells  to  the  occu- 
piers, under  this  scheme,  for  twenty  years  purchase, 
viz.,  £60,000.  The  whole  of  the  purchase  money 
being  advanced  by  the  Land  Commissioners,  re-payable 
in  forty-nine  years,  by  an  annuity  at  four  per  cent., 
which  will  amount  to  £2,400  per  annum,  or  twenty 
per  cent,  under  the  old  rents.  The  Land  Commis- 
sioners will  issue  debentures  to  the  amount  of 
£30,000,  to  pay  off  all  the  charges,  according  to  priority 
of  claim.  The  vendor  will  receive,  either  in  cash  or 
consols,  the  remaining  £30,000. 

The  Dr.  and  Or.  account  would  be  then 


The  State  in  account  with 


£600  annually,  would  be,  in  this  case, available  forasink- 
ing  fund.  One-fifth  of  the  debt  incurred  would  be.  at 
this  rate,  paid  off  in  seventeen-and-a-half  years.  As 
there  was  no  antecedent  advance  of  money  by  the 
State,  in  the  case  of  the  debenture  holders,  the  public 
treasury  would  be  the  gainer,  by  the  annual  accumula- 
tions from  the  sinking  fund.  In  seventeen-and-a  half 
years  the  accumulations  would  have  amounted  to 
£12,00°. 

The  annual  increment  of  one  per  cent.,  of  wluch 
this  £12,000  is  the  result,  would  have  been  available, 
during  these  years,  for  advances  by  the  Treasury,  for 
reproductive  works. 

The  land  debentures  would  be  negotiable  and  trans- 
ferable by  simple  endorsement ; and  redeemable  by 
the  State  at  par.  Land  is  unsaleable  at  present. 
Mortgagees  and  annuitants  cannot  realize  the  amounts 
of  their  charges.  The  reserved  interest,  generally 
four  and-a-half  per  cent.,  is  not  now  punctually  paid. 
It  is  not  unfrequently  for  years  in  arrear,  and  often 
irrecoverable.  Incumbrancers,  under  this  scheme, 
would  receive,  in  land  debentures,  the  full  amouut  of 
their  claims.  For  an  uncertain  and  precarious  income 
they  would  receive,  punctually,  three  per  cent,  guaran- 
teed by  the  State  ; and  would  have  the  option  of  ex- 


changing their  debentures  for  cash  in  the  open 
market. 

These  debentures  would  be  readily  negotiable ; they 
would  encourage  depositors  in  the  Irish  Banks  to  in- 
vest their  money  on  such  good  security,  and  at  a rate 
of  interest  which  tlio  banks  cannot  afford  to  offer. 

The  holders  of  these  debentures  would  be,  to  some 
extent,  guarantors  against  separation,  and  would  act 
as  a sort  of  buffer  between  the  State  and  the  new  pro- 

My  proposal  contemplates  the  compulsory  sale  of 
the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors,  of  corporations, 
and  all  estates  fully  mortgaged. 

I do  not  suggest  the  general  expatriation  of  land- 

'01By  fining  down  the  rents  of  the  better  class  of 
tenants,  and  turning  their  tenures  into  fee  farms,  re- 
sident landlords  would  retain  an  interest  in  the 
country,  and  a conservative  yeomanry  would  be 
created  with  little  cost  to  the  State.  , 

There  are  three  serious  defects  m Lord  Ashbourne  s 
Act  1 The  expense  of  the  legal  machinery  m eflect- 
ing  the  transfer.  2.  The  .bj®ce  of  » compul.ory 
power  for  the  redemption  of  head  rente,  &c.  3.  I he 

retention  of  one-fifth  of  the  purchase  money  as  a guar- 
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antee  deposit.  Should  a compulsory  scheme  of  pur- 
chase be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  on  the  lines 
indicated  there  can  be  no  sufficient  reason  why  a guar- 
antee for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  annuities  should 
not  be  exacted  from  the  local  bodies,  be  they  the  pre- 
sent Boards  of  Guardians  or  County  Boards  to  be 
created  in  place  of  our  County  Grand  J uries. 

The  ratepayers  would  be  practically  the  parties 
benefited.  They  would  have  become  owners  of  then- 
holdings  on  most  advantageous  terms.  It  would  not 
be,  under  the  changed  circumstances,  unreasonable  to 
require  from  them  the  necessary  security  according  to 
then-  valuations  or  assessment. 

A power  might  be  given  the  local  authority,  or  in 
default  the  central  authority,  to  levy  a special  rate 
when  the  payment  of  annuities  were  over  twelve 
months  in  arrear. 

The  interests  of  the  defaulters  to  be  sold  to  recoup 
the  ratepayers. 

It  would,  obviously,  be  then  the  interest  of  every 
ratepayer  that  the  annuities  should  be  paid  with  all 
due  punctuality. 

Assuming  that  land  debentures  under  this  scheme 
to  the  amount  of  fifty  millions  would  be  issued  to  pay 
off  incumbrancers,  the  annual  interest  guaranteed  by 
the  State  at  three  per  cent,  would  amount  to  one  and 
a half  millions.  The  annuities  at  four  per  cent,  re- 
ceived from  the  new  proprietors  would  amount  to  two 
millions  a year.  Half  a million  a year  would,  con- 
sequently, be  available  for  a sinking  fund.  This  an- 
nual contribution  to  the  public  exchequer  could  be 
utilised  for  loans — say  for  reproductive  public  works 
— until  it  was  required  to  pay  off  the  land  debentures. 

The  congested  districts  might  be  dealt  with  dif- 
ferently. 

One-third  of  the  agricultural  holdings  in  Ireland 
are  rated  under  four  pounds.  A line  drawn  on  the 
map  from  Londonderry  to  Skibbereen  would  separate 
these  impoverished  districts  from  the  rest  of  the 
island.  The  net  agricultural  rental  of  Ireland  at 
present,  amounts  to  £8,000,000  a year.  About  one- 


fourth  being  contributed  by  the  congested  districts.  It 
may  be  safely  assumed  that  the  amount  required  for 
the  purchase  of  estates  within  the  line  indicated  would 
not  exceed  sixteen  years’  purchase  of  the  net  rental — 
many  estates  will  not  realise  twelve  years’  purchase. 
The  annuities  to  be  paid  to  the  State  would  be,  con- 
sequently at  least,  thirty-five  per  cent,  under  the  old 
rents.  This  would  be  no  inconsiderable  boon  to  the 
occupiers  in  these  impoverished  districts.  As  a rule 
these  estates  are  fully  mortgaged ; the  greater  portion  of 
the  purchase  money  would,  therefore,  be  found  under 
the  debenture  scheme.  These  estates  should  be,  at 
first,  vested  in  the  Land  Commission,  might  after- 
wards be  transferred  to  the  local  authorities.  Full 
powers  should  be  given  for  squaring  and  enlarging  the 
holdings  in  “ rundale  ” ; for  migrating  families  on  to 
reclaimable  waste  land  ; for  assisting  the  surplus  po- 
pulation to  emigrate  in  families.  The  annuities  might 
be  turned  into  a kind  of  land  tax,  to  be  assessed  on 
certain  defined  areas,  such  as  townlands,  the  holdings 
to  be  assessed  proportionately. 

On  occasions  of  famine,  when  the  land  tax  could 
not  be  recovered  -without  intensifying  the  existing 
distress,  a national  rate  in  aid  might  be  levied  pro- 
portionate to  a grant  from  the  State.  A fund  should 
be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Land  Commission  for  deve- 
loping the  fishing  industry — for  the  building  of  piers 
and  harbora-s — for  purchasing  fishing  boats  and  gear, 
and  for  supplying  to  local  central  depots  seed  at  cost 
price.  Experience  proves  that  advances  made  for 
reproductive  works  have  been  punctually  repaid  by 
these  poor  people.  An  exceptional  state  of  society 
requires  exceptional  treatment.  Indiscriminate  cha- 
rity tends  to  demoralization. 

Loans  judiciously  expended  in  reproductive  works 
will,  undoubtedly,  repay  the  State  a hundredfold,  by 
causing  abundance  and  contentment  where  at  present 
there  exists  chronic  poverty  and  discontent. 

J.  G.  Barry, 

Limerick.. 
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Handed  in  by  Sir  Charles  Wilson,  Royal  Engineers,  K.C.B.,  K.C.M.G.,  late  head  of  the  Ordnance 
Survey  Department,  Ireland,  on  the  necessity  of  having  a large  Scale  Survey  made. 


Memo 

1.  All  civilised  countries  have  recognised  the  ne- 
cessity for  a cadastral  survey  of  cultivated  land  on  a 
scale  analogous  to  the  2 5-  inch  survey  of  Great 
Britain. 

2.  Ireland  is  the  only  civilised  country  in  Europe 
which  has  no  cadastral  survey  on  a large  scale,  though 
the  holdings  in  that  country  are  small  as  compared 
with  those  in  Great  Britain  and  continental  countries, 
and  the  tendency  of  recent  legislation  has  been  to 
increase  the  number  of  peasant  proprietors.  It  would 
thus  seem  that  a large  scale  is  more  necessary  in 
Ireland  than  in  Great  Britain. 

3.  The  six  inch  scale  was  found  to  be  too  small  for 
England  after  the  Northern  Counties  had  been  sur- 
veyed, and  a scale  of  aTjnr>  commonly  known  as  the 
25  inch  scale,  on  which  a square  inch  very  nearly 
represents  an  acre,  was  adopted  for  all  cultivated 
districts. 

4.  The  Ordnance  Survey  of  Ireland  was  commenced 
for  valuation  purposes,  and  as  at  the  time  of  its  com- 
mencement the  townland  was  used  as  the  basis  of 
valuation,  the  6 inch  scale  was  sufficiently  large.  The 
original  survey  was,  however,  incomplete  in  not 
showing  details,  such  as  fences,  farm  boundaries,  etc., 
which  were  not  required  for  a townland  valuation. 
When,  therefore,  the  Poor  Laws  were  introduced  into 
Ireland,  a revision  became  necessary  to  cany  out  a 
rateable  valuation  in  tenements. 

5.  This  revision  has  been  completed  on  the  G inch 
scale  for  about  half  the  counties  in  Ireland,  but  it  is 
found  that,  on  that  scale,  the  areas  of  the  small 
holdings  cannot  be  calculated  with  all  the  accuracy 
that  is  desirable. 

6.  The  only  county  in  Ireland  surveyed  on  the 
25  inch  scale  is  Dublin,  and  the  maps  of  that  county 
have  been  found  most  satisfactory  by  the  Valuation 
Department  and  the  Land  Judges  Court. 

7.  Sir  Richard  Griffith,  a high  authority  on  all 
questions  connected  with  land  in  Ireland,  was  a strong 
advocate  of  the  25  inch  scale;  and  Sir  John  Ball 
Greene,  Mr.  Stanislaus  Lynch,  and  other  gentlemen 
who  are  connected  with  matters  relating  to  the  valua- 
tion and  sale  of  land  in  Ireland,  are  equally  desirous 
to  have  a large-scale  survey  of  the  country. 

8.  It  will,  I believe,  be  impossible  to  give  full  effect 
to  the  various  Acts  passed  during  recent  years  to 
facilitate  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land  in  Ireland,  and 
to  introduce  a proper  system  of  land  registration 
without  a large-scale  survey. 


9.  In  view  of  further  legislation  in  the  direction  of 
the  Land  Purchase  Act,  it  is  most  important  that 
maps  of  unquestioned  accuracy  should  be  provided  to 
accompany  deeds  of  conveyance  or  transfer,  and  that 
such  maps  should  be  on  a sufficiently  large  scale  to 
show  accurately  the  boundaries  of  the  property  con- 
veyed or  transferred.  For  this  the  six-inch  scale  is  too 
small. 

10.  The  tendency  of  the  most  recent  Act  seems  to 
be  to  create  local  land  registries  for  the  registration  of 
title  in  connection  with  some  future  scheme  of  Local 
Government.  These  local  registries  will  be  of  com- 
paratively little  value  without  large-scale  maps,  and 
the  absence  of  such  maps  would  inevitably  lead  to 
much  confusion  and  endless  litigation. 

11.  About  one-seventh  of  Ireland  has  been  surveyed 
since  1859  by  the  Ordnance  Survey  Department 
for  sale  or  for  registry  of  title,  and  the  property 
boundaries  settled  by  law.  There  is  thus  an  accurate 
map  record  of  a large  amount  of  the  landed  property 
in  the  country ; and  I think  we  should  look  forward 
to  a time  when  the  boundaries  of  all  holdings  in  Ireland 
will  be  judicially  settled.  The  holdings  are  very  often 
so  small  that  the  boundaries  cannot  be  shown  on  the 
six-inch  scale;  and  I have  attached  a few  examples  to 
show  the  necessity  for  a large  scale. 

12.  The  surveys  of  the  estates  alluded  to  above  have 
been  paid  for  by  the  owners,  who  have  had  to  pay 
heavily  for  the  want  of  a twenty-live-inch  survey.  The 
average  cost  of  a survey  for  the  Land  Judges’  Court 
in  a county  surveyed  on  the  six-inch  scale  is  four  times 
that  of  a similar  survey  made  in  County  Dublin  where 
a twenty  five-inch  survey  is  available,  when  a large 
scale  survey  is  ordered  by  the  court;  and  Id.  an  acre 
greater  when  a six-inch  scale  is  ordered. 

13.  Specimen  A,  A„  A„  Aa  is  a good  example  of 
what  is  going  bn  in  the  country. 

Map  A shows  a small  estate  in  Mayo  as  surveyed 
by  the  Ordnance  Survey  in  1873. 

Map  A,.  The  same  estate  surveyed  in  1886. 

The  two  tenant  lists  A„,  Aa  show  the  areas  of  the 
holdings  at  the  two  periods. 

Map  B shows  a portion  of  an  estate,  with  its 
enlargement,  and  the  impossibility  of  conveying 
holdings,  or  even  showing  them  with  a six-inch  map. 

Map  C,  C„  and  C3  show  how  the  holdings  of 
tenants  are  scattered  about  in  small  parcels  of 
ground. 

C.  W.  Wilson, 

ISth  November,  1886. 
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Tenant  Lists  A2  and  A3. 

THE  ESTATE  OF  DENIS  BINGHAM,  COUNTY  MAYO. 

List  of  Areas  Surveyed,  September,.  1873. 


Reference 
Numbers  on  Map 

Tenants'  Names. 

Statute  Measure. 

— M 

r Remarks. 

THE  ESTATE  OP  DERIS  BINGHAM. 

Tow.vland  or  Doouooma,  County  Mayo. 

A. 

B.  P. 

A.  R.  p. 

The  Owner.  ....... 

*« 

1 14 

No,  1 contains 

„ 1A 

IB 

.203  3 32 

11'  1 14 
73  0 8 

2 and  2A 

Patrick  Sweeny  and  Mary  Ginty  (Widow), 

2 

0 11 

..  3A  ", 

Held  in  common. 

2 0 0 

; , 0 0 5 

S to  3B 

Bridget  Ncedlmm  (Widow), 

> 

0 34 

No.  3 contains 
..  3A 
3B 

1 2 30 

0 0 9 

2 1 85 

4 to  4B 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Beg),  . . . ... 

* 

3 22 

” 4 A 

..  4B 

1 2 18 
S 0 35 

5 to  5 b 

Richard  Gaughan  (Tailor),  ..... 

8 

1 34 

;;  **  « 

1 3 22 

too 
3 2 12 

f S 

Phelim  Henry, 

It 

3 0 

_ 

7 

Murty  Needham  and  James  Gaughan,  . . . 

13. 

0 24 

8 

Bridget  Gaughan  (Widow)  and.  Anthony  Gaughan  (Jun.), 

13 

0 8 

Hejd  in  common. 

9 and  9a 

Owen  Toole,  . ...... 

L 

3 6 

No.  9 contains 

...  ;, 

1 2 34 

10  and  10a 

Anthony  Garin,  ...... 

1 

3 20 

..  10 

..  10a  „ 

1 3 5 
0 0 15 

11  and  11a 

Anthony  Donolioc,  ...... 

2 

0 t 

..  11 
..  U A 

J 0 2 

0 0 3 

2 

James  Maguire,  ...... 

Lucky  Gaughan, 

Neal  Conway.  ...... 

Bridget  Munelly,  ..... 

„ 

2 22 

Held  in  common. 

13  to  13b 

William.  Bavelle,  ...  I . . 

20 

0.  7 . 

No.  13  contains 
„ 13a  „ 

10  2 34 

, 1 3 13 

13  8 0 

14  and  14a 

Margaret  Keane  (Widow)  and  Jnmcs  Keane, 

13 

, T. 

" 14A  " 

Held  in  common. 

13  1 8 

0 0 26 

Henry  Gaughan  (Smith),  ..... 

4 

3 22  • 

No.  15  contains 

t,  13A  „ 

0 0 16 
2 3 37 

10  to  10B 

James  Monaghan,  ...... 

■ 

16 

" 

1 2 0 

0 0 18 

3 2 26 

17  to  17a 

William  Monaghan,  ...... 

* 

* 16  - 

..  17 
..  17A 
..  17B 

1 2 33 

0 0 12 
3 3 11 

IS  to  18c 

I’airick  Mangan ■ 

Richard  Gaughan  (Brother1.  .... 

Edmond  Mangan,  ...... 

” 

f 

..  18 
«»  18A 

Hold  in  common. 

10  1 22 
9 2 5 

0 0 9 

0 0 38 

If  to  1 9B 

j 

Patrick  Gnuglmn  (Brother),  . . ... 

Mary  Deane  (Widow).  ..... 

Richard  Gnuglmn  (Brother),  .... 

Patrick  Caiterky,  .... 

Mary  Lavello  (Widow), 

■ 20 

0 23  - 

No.  19  contains 
..  19a  „ 

■ .,  19B 

Held  in  common. 

15  3 20 

8 3 36 

0 1 9 

20  to  20c 

f 

i 

Mary  Dean  (Widow),  ..... 

Michael  Sweeny,  ...... 

Patrick  Mangan  (Ned).  ..... 

Thomas  Gaughan  (Brother).  . . ... 

22 

{ 

No.  20  contains 

13  1 2 

8 3 30 

0 0 12 

0 0 14 

21  to  21c 

{ 

Patrick  Guughun  (Nelly),  ..... 

Terence  Doran,  . . . 

Richard  Keegan.  ..... 

Michael  Cafferky 

" 

r 

25  j 

..  21 

I.’  21n  ", 

..  21C 

Held  in  common. 

12  2 38 

O 0 11 

21  1 38 

0 0 18 

22to  22c 

1 

Thomas  Mangan,  ...... 

Henry  Gaughan  (Rory).  ..... 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Bawu).  ..... 

John  Goonan.  ..... 

" 

‘“l 

:=  : 

0 0 17 

D d d d 2 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued . 


Hefercnce 
Numbers  on  Map. 

Tenants’  Names. 

Statute  Measure. 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 

A.  R.  P. 

“ 1 

James  Siangan  (Nelly),  . . . . • 

Michael  Sweeny  (LaugliUn),  .... 

James  Mangan  (Senior),  ..... 

Michael  Callerky,  ...... 

Held  in  common. 

“ { 

Patrick  Mangan,  (Senior),  ..... 

Patrick  Cafferky,  ...... 

James  Mangan,  (Senior),  . ... 

10  1 24 

Held  in  common. 

25  to  25B  | 

John  Glanoy, ....... 

Patrick  Mangan  (Senior),  . . . . - 

Thomas  M'Mannion,  ..... 

“•  ' * { 

No.  25  contains  14  2 35 

„ 25a  „ 0 0 6 

..  25B  .,  4 0 5 

Held  in  common. 

26  and  2Ca 

2 2 19 

No.  26  contains  0 0 4 

„ 26A  „ 2 2 15 

27  to  27E 

Daniel  Cussick,  ...... 

Phelim  Cnssick,  ...... 

James  Cussick,  . . . • • 

Phelim  Murray,  ...... 

Lacky  Gaughan  (Frank),  ..... 

John  Gaughan  (Red),  ..... 

Neal  Conway,  ...... 

;„,.j 

No.  27  contains  19  0 28 

„ 27a  „ 0 0 3 

„ 27B  „ 0 0 2 

„ 27C  „ 0 0 2 

,.  27D  .,  0 0 2 

..  27E  „ 0 0 3 

Held  in  common. 

28  and  28a 

James  Cussick,  ...... 

3 0 35  -j 

No.  28  contains  1 0 16- 

„ 28a  „ 2 0 19 

29  and  29a 

Phelim  Cussick,  ...... 

2 1 34  -J 

.,  29  „ 0 3 34 

„ 29A  „ 12  0 

30  and  80a 

Phelim  Murray,  ...... 

3 0 9 -’ 

„ 30  0 2 27 

„ 30A  .,  2 1 22 

31  and  31  a 

Daniel  Cussick,  ...... 

3 0 24  { 

„ 31  0 3 32 

„ 31A  „ 2 0 32 

32 

Lacky  Gaughan  (Frank),  ..... 

1 0 11 

- 

33 

Neal  Conway,  ....... 

10  4 

34 

John  Gaughan  (Red),  ..... 

1 3 14 

- 

35  and  35A 

John  Goonun  (Rose),  ..... 

3 0 14  4 

No.  35  contains  3 0 4 

36 

James  Mangan,  ...... 

2 3 4 

- 

37  and  37A 

Mary  Ginty  (Widow),  ..... 

4 0 35  -j 

No.  37  contains  2 0 15 

38  and  38a 

Patrick  Sweeny,  ...... 

4 1 38  -] 

38A  " 2 2 36 

30 

Neal  Conway  and  Lacky  Gaughan, 

4 0 12 

Held  in  common. 

40 

Phelim  Cussick  and  James  Cussick, 

3 2 38 

Held  in  common. 

41 

Henry  Keane,  ...... 

3 0 12 

- 

42  and  42a 

Patrick  Cooney,  ...... 

4 2 37  ■ 

No.  42  contains  4 2 24 

„ 42  „ 0 0 13 

43  and  43a 

John  and  Patrick  Cooney,  ..... 

5 3 21  ■ 

„ 43  53  2 

„ 43A  „ 0 0 19 

44 

Lacky  Gaughan  (Brack),  ..... 

2 0 S3 

- ' 

No.  45  contains  2 3 21 

45  and  45a 

John  Conroy  and  John  Cooney,  .... 

2 3 34  - 

Held  in  common. 

No.  46  contains  4 1 12 

46  and  46A 

Edmond  Mangan  and  Francis  Ginty, 

Held  in  common. 

47  and  47a 

James  Sweeny,  . . • ■ • 

4 2 37 

No.  47  contains  4 2 14 

„ 47  a „ 0 0 23 

48 

Anthony  Donohoe,  Owen  Toole,  and  Anthony  Gavin, 

7 2 30 

Held  in  common. 

49 

Patrick  Keane,  ...... 

17  2 8 

50  to  SOB 

Anthony  Goonan,  Anthony  Mangan,  Terenco  Doran,  and 
Anne  Perkins  (Widow),  . . . . 

j.  14  3 12 

No.  50  contains  14  2 36 

„ 50A  „ 0 0 14 

51  and  51  a 

John  Goonan,  Anthony  Gaughan  (Hugh),  JnmcB  Mangan 
and  James  Siangan  (Nelly),  . . . 

^ 22  3 31 

„ 51  „ 22  3 30 

Held  in  common. 

No.  62  contains  2 3 0 

52  to  52b 

James  Mangan  (Senior),  .... 

7 0 34 

62b  l l \ 30 

,.  53  „ 2 2 8 

53  to  53B 

Patrick  Monaghan,  ..... 

7 1 25 

„ S3B  ,.  2 2 34 

..  « ••  * * ,* 

64  to  54B 

Henry  Gaughan  (Rory),  .... 

8 3 24 

”,  54  b 2 0 4 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued. 


Reference 
Numbers  on  Map. 

Tenants'  Names. 

Statute  Measure. 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 

A.  B.  P. 

A.  B.  P. 

65 

Michael  Cafferky,  Michael  Sweeny  (Laughlin), 

4 1 23 

- 

58 

James  Mangan,  ...  . . 

2 0 17 

- 

57 

James  Mangan  (Nelly),  . . . 

4 3 20 

- 

58  { 

Patrick  Cafferky,  James  Mangan  (Senior),  and  Patrick 
Siangan  (Senior),  ...... 

9 0 28 

Held  in  common. 

50 

Thomas  Siangan,  ...... 

3 0 83 

CO 

Bfichael  Sweeny,  ...... 

61  and  G1A 

Anthony  Caughan  (Dawn),  ..... 

„ 61A  „ 0 8 0. 

ca 

Thomas  M'SIannlon,  ..... 

2 0 16 

63 

John  Glancy,  ...... 

6 Q 0 

64 

Richard  Gaugban  (Brother),  .... 

1 3 34 

- 

05 

Patrick  Cafferky,  . . ... 

0 2 30 

86 

Thomas  Gaughan  (Brother),  .... 

0 1 34 

67 

Patrick  Mangan  (Ned),  ..... 

0 3 8 

68 

Twenty-fivo  Tenants,  ..... 

130  1 16 

Held  In  common. 

69 

Martin  Walshe 

1 0 10 

70 

John  Lavelle  and  Michael  Donohoe, 

6 3 22 

Held  in  common. 

71 

Thomas  Goonan,  ...... 

6 2 82 

73 

Edmond  Barrett,  ...... 

10  3 2 

73  { 

Mary  Slunelly  (Widow),  Martin  Walshe  and  Anthony 
Calpin 

J-  9 0 28 

Held  in  common. 

» 

Edmond  Barrett,  M.  Slunelly  (Widow),  Michael  Sweeny, 
Roger  Gaughan,  and  John  DiTers, 

t 8 2 SO 

EEbM  in  common. 

75 

John  Divers,  ....... 

7 0 26 

76  and  76a 

Slary  Slunelly  (Widow),  ..... 

..  76A  „ 6 1 34 

77 

Patrick  Carty,  ...... 

3 3 14 

78 

James  Keane,  ...... 

32  3 30 

~ 

79 

John  Cafferky,  ...... 

10  3 12 

80 

Henry  Gaughan  (Dick),  ..... 

8 0 31 

81 

John  Conroy,  .....•• 

7 1 12 

~ 

83 

Grave-yard,  .....•• 

0 10 

“ 

Portions  excluded,  ...... 

Total 

Includes  of  adjoining  Townland, 

4 3 18 

1,104  2 2 

2 1 28 

Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phcenix  Park, 

22 nd  September,  1873. 


List  of  Areas  Surveyed,  May,  1886. 


Reference 
Numbers  on  Map. 


Tenants'  Names, 


Statute  Measure. 


Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 


THE  ESTATE  OF 

EIIZA3ETE  E.  BITiTGHAIS  &.  ANOTHER. 


TOWKLAN.O  OF  DOOIIOOMA,  COUNT?  MATO. 


The  Owners, 


No.  1 contains  ; 0 2n 

„ 1A  ..  06  a 14 

.,  1 water,  1a  bog. 


Pliellm  Cusslck, 
James  Munnllly. 
I.acky  Gaughan, 

Anthony  Calpin, 

James  Cussick, 
Pliellm  Murray, 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued. 


Reference 
Numbers  on  Map 

Tenants’  Names. 

| Statute  Measure. 

Tcnur;  and  other  Rcmulta. 

a.  n.  p. 

A.  B.  V. 

No.  3 . contains 

" 

0 1 8 

3 to  SB 

Pbellm  Cnsstct,  ..... 

8 3 11  • 

.,  3D 

0 2 15 

..  SB 

1 2 19 

1 1 23 

*>  1 24 

..  4 

1 1 31 

4 to  4e 

James  Munnilly,  .... 

' "M 

:: - 

0 0 21 
0 0 12 

0 1 39 

..  IB 

1 1 32 

,.  5 

1 1 14 

..  5B 

..  60 

115 

5 to  Si 

tacky  Gaughnn  .... 

11  3-31 

..  30 

0 1 9 

No.  0 contains 

0 3 35 

on  ;; 

0 0 32 

■6  to  6b 

Anthony  Calpln,  ; ; , 

..  CD  „ 

0 0 28 

..  CE 

..  60 

0 1 22 

Yearly. 

1 0 2e 

No.  7 contains 

0 3 26 

.,  7a 

..  7b 

0 2 5 

7 to  7i 

James  Carsick  .... 

8 1 25  ( 

0 3 30 

f 

..  7n 

0 1 31 

0 2 27 

..  SB 

- S to  8F 

Phellm  Murray,  ...... 

4 2 3 -j 

” gC 

0 3 17 

0 1 16 

1 

1 early. 

Anthony  Calpln  (one-half).  . . . . \ 

, j 

Phellm  Cusjick  (one-fourth),  . . . t 

tacky  Ganglion  (one-fourth),  ) 

0 2 4 

« 1 

Phellm  Cussick,  . . . . , ) 

J anies  Cussick.  ...  . . ) 

0 1 19 

_ 

r 

No.  11  contains 

3 14 

11  tO  11D 

Richard  Gaughin  (Tailor),  ..... 

7 1 H 

" lie  " 

..  HD  ., 

1 0 34 

13  and  12A 

Phelim  Henry, 

16  0 23 

..  13 

2 3 33 

13  0 SO 

1 

1 early. 

13 

Patrick  Cooney,  ..... 

10  2 16 

Do. 

11  to  14B 

John  Conroy  . . 

6 2 13  - 

No.  14  contains 

(1  3 31 

..  Hu 

0 0 1.9 

No.  15  contains 

15  to  1SB 

Daniel  Ginty,  , , , ( ( 

5 0 6 k 

Yearly. 

1 2 11 

No.  16  contains 

n 2 10 

16  to  16B 

Frank  Ginty,  . . . . . , 

1 1 ” j 

16n  " 

1 1 2 

Yearly. 

f 

No.  17  contains 

1 1 28 

..  17A 

0 0 9 

0 3 31 

17  to  170 

Edmond  Mangan  (More),  ..... 

8 2 25  < 

1 

" 17k  ” 

2 1 33 
2 1 10 

..  irr  „ o 2 10 
..  I7o  o u 28 

l.  Yearly. 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued. 


Numbers  on  Map. 

Tenants'  Names. 

Statute  Measure. 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 

A.  B.  P. 

A.  it.  r. 

James  Sweeny,  . , , 

2 3 21  - 

.,  18A  „ 

Yearly. 

William  Lavelle,  ..... 

26  1 4 - 

!,’  19B 

1 0 13 

L l»o 

7 1 32 

j 

' „ 20 

2 3 6 

20  to  20d 

James  Maguire,  . . 

13  2 2 i 

„ 20b 

0 1 0 

„ 20c 

I 

„ JOD  , 

0 1 31 

..  21  „ 

„ 21A 

1 3 22 

21  to  21E 

Mary  Ginty  (Widow), 

5 1 10  j 

0 0 39 

..  21D 

Yearly. 

No.  22  contains 

i 9 n 

..  23  „ 

22  to  22rv 

Patrick  Sweeny,  .... 

6'  0 38  J 

„ 22 

1 0 3 

Yearly. 

I 

No.  23  contains 

2 13 

23  to  23o 

Michael  Needham,  . 

23o  „ 

1 

Yearly. 

No.  24  contains 

24  to  24b 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Beg),  . . 

4 0 8 | 

••  24 

12  0 

\ 

25  to  25A 

Rep.  of  Mrs.  Needham, 

r No.  25  contains 

6 3 7 - 

' Yearly. 

( 

0 3 26 

28  to  260 

James  Gaughan, 

6 3 33  < 

" 

j 

l 

\ early. 

No.  27 

2 2 29' 

27  to  27B 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Bridget),  .... 

5 3 27  •< 

Yearly. 

0 0 18 

3 0 20 

No.  28 

13  9' 

28  to  28B 

Bridget  Gaughan  (Widow),  . . 

5 3 16  -< 

0 0 14 

3 8 33 

Yearly. 

29  and  29a 

Common  to  all  tenants,  . . . , . 

0 2 14  ■{ 

No.  29  „ 

29A 

0 0 32 

0 1 22 

The  Admiralty,  ...... 

2 0 6 J 

„ 30A 

„ 30B  „ 

0 2 2 

0 3 0- 

„ in  a 

0 3 29 

31  to  3lB 

Owen  Toole,  ..... 

” 

1 2 13- 

31D  „ 

0 0 25 

1 

..  31E 

0 0 27 

..  32 

1 2 20 

„ 32A 

James  Siangan  (Junior),  ..... 

4 1 14  J 

„ 32B 

1 1 10 

0 3 33 

l 

„ 32  D 

0 Oil 

,.  33 

0 3 8 

33  to  33d 

,.  33  „ 

1 0 39 

Anthony  Donolioc,  ...... 

•1  2 36  J 

„ 33 

0 1 1 

] 

„ 33  „ 

2 1 22 

l 

.,  33 

0 0 6 

„ 34  „ 

1 0 17 

34  „ 

0 0 29 

34  to  S4D 

Bridget  Munnilly  (Widow),  ..... 

2 0 23  ^ 

..  34  ,, 

0 1 29 

0 1 21 

0 0 7 

l 

„ 34  „ 

38 

3 1 12 

| 

„ 35 

0 0 22 

35  to  35D 

Ellen  Kane  ( Widow),  ..... 

5 2 37  < 

..  35  „ 

0 0 9 

1 

" 35 

2 3 18 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued- 


• Reference 

Statute  Measure. 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 

Numbers  on  Map. 

A.  B.  P. 

A.  B.  P. 

No.  36  contains 

0 0 G 

1 

„ 3GB 

„ 36C 

:SG  to  30  H 

arry  Gaughan  (Anthony).  . 

” 3 

l " 

0 3 28 

" , 

„ ’ 

0 0 23 

’ 3 

n 

1 0 22 

l 

0 0 14 

„ 37A  „ 

1 2 21 

37  to  37K 

Henry  Gaughan  (Smith), 

o a an 

„ 37D 

Yearly. 

Includes  2b.  disputed. 

No.  38  contains  0 0 31 

38  to  38C 

James  Monahan, 

10  0 19  j 

„ 38C  » 

l 

Yearly. 

9 

2 3 2 

9A 

0 2 24 

0 3 8 

James  Keane, 

° 1 

„ 39B 
„ 39C  „ 

f 

William  Larelle,  . • 

Anthony  Gaughan,  .... 

J 

James  Maguire, 

Patrick  Mangan  (Ned),  • • 

V 270  2 20 

Yearly  j held  in 

common. 

4°  J. 

Mary  Gaughan  (Widow),  • 

Phelim  Henry,  .-•••• 

1 

[ 

James  Monahan,  . 

J r 

No. 

41  contains  0 1 39 

Ain 

1 3 33 

41C 

1 2 30 

41E 

■U  to  4 lit 

Patrick  Mangan  (Ned),  . ... 

It.  2 

41F  „ 

41U 

2 19 

4 1 T 

41K 

0 1 12 

O 1 17 

17  2 28 

42  to  42C 

John  Glancy,  . 

42B 

42C  ,. 

7 1 15 
7 0 23 

0 0 34 

43A  „ 

0 1 19 

18  2 9 • 

0 0 20 

43  to  43F 

Mary  Gaughan  (Widow),  • 

i " 

431)  „ 

43F 

2 1 37 

; Yearly. 

2 0 30 

3 1 3G 

i :: 

0 0 18 

Mary  Dean  (Widow), ...  - 

10  2 28 

11 

1 3 24 

2 0 30 

r. 

0 3 10 

(_|  Yearly. 

No.  45 

4 1 17 

: 

45A  „ 

0 0 28 

45  to  45F 

Patrick  Cafterky,  ..... 

16  0 2 

45c  , 

3 3 23 

2 1 31 

i 

45B 

2 3 6 

2 0 11 

■ 

4GA 

0 0 19 

2 1 12 

1 2 21 

IB  to  4GC 

Thomas  Gaughan  (Erother),  . 

8 0 9 

: 

l Yearly. 

47 

0 3 31 

47 

1 2 8 

47 

0 2 3 

47  to  470 

Terence  Doran,  . 

19  3 37 

• 

Vi 

0 3 3 

1 2 32 

| 

47 

0 2 23 

1 

{ 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate— continued. 


Reference 
Numbers  on  Map 

Tenants’  Names. 

Statute  Measure. 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 

a.  a ?. 

No.  48 

A.  B.  P. 
3 1 24 

..  4S 

0 0 22 

2 1 26 

48  to  48P 

Frank  Cooney,  ..... 

10  0 1 

48 

1 2 4 

0 2 12 

„ 48 

Yearly. 

No.  49 

contains 

„ 49a 

49  to  49D 

Anthony  Keegan,  . . . . . . 

9 1 5 

0 10 

43d 

Yearly. 

No.  50 

„ 50A 

Michael  CaHerky,  ...... 

„ 60n 

„ 50k 

l'l  3 30  | 

.,  50P 

Yearly. 

No.  51 

contains 

51  to  51C 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Hawn),  . . . . 

7 0 0 

51B 

,,  61C 

0 1 16 

Yearly. 

No.  52 

contains 

„ 62A 

„ 52b 

62  to  62H 

John  Goonan,  ...  . 

„ 52E 

„ 53P 

„ 620 

,.  62n 

1 1 22 

No.  68 

..  63a 

„ 63b 

Includes 

63  to  53P 

Harry  Gaughan  (Itodger).  ..... 

19  3 34  J 

No.  63c 

contains 

„ 6Sd 

2 0 22 

„ 53E 

Yearly. 

No.  54 

contains 

„ 64A 

0 0 ID 

” “n 

" 

0 0 15 

64  to  54H 

Thomas  Mangan,  .... 

8 0 34  « 

0 3 4 

» 54F 

•i  640 

Yearly. 

No.  55 

ontains 

1 3 23 

56  to  660 

Michael  Sweeny,  ...... 

( 

„ 56o 

0 8 26 

No.  56  contains 

„ 60A 

„ 66B 

„ 66D 

„ 86E 

„ 

0 1 17 

66  to  56S 

James  Mangan  (More),  . . . • 

1 1 37 

„ 50H 

561 

„ 56J 

0 3 10 

Yearly. 

c 

No.  57  contains 

„ 67a 

•• 

0 1 80 

67  to  67? 

James  Mangan  (Ellen),  ..... 

12  2 H ■} 

..  67c 
„ 67D 

» 

0 2 30 

„ 67n 

0 0 36 

[ 

Yearly. 

No.  68  contains 

0 0 13 

„ 58b 

„ 68C 

„ 680 

•« 

0 2 14 

68  to  56C 

Patrick  Mangan  (Senior),  ..... 

16  2 14  J 

" 680 

i 

2 3 27 
1 1 28 

681 

" 

68J 

.,  58K 

0 1 27 

Yearly. 

Eeoe 
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Denis  Bingham  Estate — continued. 


Numbers  on  Map. 


Tenants'  Names. 


Statute  Measure. 

• 

2 23  J 

4 

11 

} ’ 

30 

} ° 

16 

17 

36 

1 

20  ■ 

39 

0 33  J 

2 

“ | 

0 

11 

7 

8 

26 

6 

22 

3 

38 

r 

* 16 

16  < 

13 

*•{ 

2 

32 

3 

22 

0 

8 

0 

0| 

0 

0 11 

0 

0 1J 

0 

0 0| 

0 

0 oj 

1 

1 25 

0 

1 30 

1,102 

0 14 

Tenure  and  other  Remarks. 


Thomas  M'Mannion,  . 


Michael  Perkins, 


Mary  Dean  (Widow), 
Anthony  Gaughan  (Bawn), 
Thomas  M'Mannic 
Patrick  Cafferky, 

Terence  Doran, 

Frank  Cooney, 

Anthony  Keegan, 

Patrick  Keane, 


Nappy  Goonan  (Widow), 


John  Mangan  (Patrick), 


IS  and  66A  | James  Mangan  (Ellen)  and  Thomas  Mangan  (Nelly), 

67  I Terence  Doran  and  Frank  Cooney,  . 

Patrick  Keane,  J ames  Mangan  (Ellen), 

James  Mangan  (More), 

Patrick  Mangan  (Senior),  P.  Cafferky, 


Terence  Doran,  Mary  Gaughan  (Widow), 
John  Goonan,  Thomas  Gaughan  (Brother), 
Mary  Dean  (Widow),  Michael  Sweeny, 

Frank  Cooney,  Michael  Cafferky,  . 

Anthony  Gaughan  (Bawn),  . 

Thomas  M'Mannion,  Michael  Perkins, 
Anthony  Keegan,  Harry  Gaughan  (Anthony), 
Nappy  Goonan  (Widow),  . 

John  Mangan  (Patt),  . . . 


John  Barrett, . 


Martin  Walshe,  , 
Michael  Munnllly,  . 

Mary  Barrett  (Widow), 

Patrick  Gruddy, 

John  Conway, 

Richard  Munnllly, 
Patrick  Gaughan, 

Mrs.  Goonan,  . 

Mrs.  Gavin,  . 
Catherine  Gaughan, 
Mary  Calpin,  . 
Disputed,  , 
Graveyard,  . 

Phelim  M'Mannion, 


No.  50  contains 


. No.  60  contains  0 0 13 


Held  in  common. 


Yearly. 

No.  CO  contains  ( 
Yearly;  heldincom- 

No.  oca  contains  1 


do. 

No.  72  contains 


do. 

Claimed  as 


Ordnance  Survey  Office,  Phcenix  Park, 

November , 1886. 
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LAND  JUDGES 


,t  THF.  VERY  REV?  A ."W.  WEST 


IiEImWW 


TIIEVEHY  REY?A.W.>VKST.  cia-.i 
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